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Agreements, Industrial :—Cont. 
334; Three Rivers district, 334, 1010, 
qe Val d’Or and Amos, 705, 1315, 


building wreckers, Toronto, 1567. 


Aberhart, William, Premier of Alberta: 
summary of address at convention of 
and L. Congress, 1240. 


Accidents, Industrial: 
Canada— 


fatalities during first, second and third 
quarters of 1941—607, 1029, 1453; 
during 1940—196. 

analysis of 1940 fatalities by industries, 
causes, etc., 347-55. 

fatal and non-fatal accidents reported by 
NE ae Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards, 

text of ie at C.A.A.L.L. conference 
on safety measures adopted by Inter- 
national Labour Conference, 818-25. 

statistics of accidents on steam railways 
during 1939, 399; on electric railways 
in 1939, 419. 

Alta.: accidents in 1940, 1575. 

B.C.: accidents in 1940, 826. 

Man.: accidents in 1939-40, 142. 

N.B.: accidents in 1938, 297. 

Ont.: accident statistics for 1941—26, 148, 
649, 855, 1119; in 1940, 825; in 1939, 
295: annual convention of Tndustrial 
Accident Prevention Associations, 499; 
Safeguarding Manpower—summary of 
pamphlet issued by Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations, 139; 
Hxpanding Man-Power—summary of 
pamphlet issued by Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, 391; accident 
proneness of women in industry, 1361. 

Que.: accidents in 1939-40297, 653. 

Sask.: revised regulations under Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, 139. 


U.S.A.: comparison with industrial disputes 


re time-loss in defence production, 93; 
“Control of Welding Hazards in De- 
fence Industries”, 1488. 


Mexico: ratification of I.L.0. convention re 


safety provisions in building industry, 
039. 


See also Legal Decisions; Railways; Safety 
and Health; Workmen’s Compensation. 


carpenters, Brantford, 1568; Calgary, 1157; 
Cornwall, 1574; Edmonton, 1015, 1568; 
Halifax, 707; Hamilton, 699, 1567; 
Kingston, 699; Lethbridge, 699, 1318; 
London, 1568; Moncton, 1574; Ottawa, 
698, 1317, 1427; Red Deer and Sylvan 
Lake, 1318; Regina, 1014,. 1157; S86: 
Catharines, 470, 591; Saint John, 594; 
Toronto, 590; Vancouver, 471, 1568; 
Victoria, 1569; Windsor, 1568; Winni- 
peg, 591. 

electrical workers, Calgary, 591; Halifax, 
7073. London,..382,.1163*. Ottawa, A317, 
1567; Regina, 1157; Vancouver, 1568; 
Victoria, 699. 

elevator constructors, Canada, 1567; Hull 
district (Western Quebec), 705, 1009; 
Province of Quebec, 1159, 1573: Quebec 
City and district (Eastern Quebec), 
705, 1009. 

lathers, Toronto, 1567; Vancouver, 1569. 

ornamental iron and bronze industry, Mont- 
real, 1425. 

painters, decorators, etc., Halifax, 1567; 
Hamilton, 699; Kingston, 590; Saint 
John, 594. 

piledrivers and carpenters, Vancouver, 1571. 

plasterers, Edmonton, 1015; Halifax, 707; 
Ottawa, 699, 1317, 1427; Saint John, 
594; Toronto, 699, 1567. 

plumbers, steamfitters, etc., Calgary, 1157; 
Edmonton, 1568; Kingston, 1567: 
Ottawa, 331; St. Catharines, 470; Saint 
John, 185; Saskatoon, 1575; Toronto, 
590; Vancouver, 1569; Victoria, 591; 
Windsor, 1568. 

plumbers and tinsmith roofers, Three Rivers 
district, 1011. 

sheet metal workers, Calgary, 1568; Ed- 
monton, 707; Halifax, 707; Ottawa, 
1567; Toronto, 470; Vancouver, 591; 
Victoria, 700. 


Agreements, Industrial: 
Canada— 
agreements and schedules of wages, 67, 179, 


sprinkler fitters, etc., Canada, 1567. 
Construction—ship building— 


330, 469, 590, 695, 851, 1005, 1155, 1310, 
1557. 


CLASSIFICATION By INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 


bricklayers, masons, etc., Halifax, 698, 707; 
Hamilton, 1568; Kingston, 590; Ottawa, 
698; Regina, 1157; Saint John, 594; 
Toronto, 590; Vancouver, 1568. 

building trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John District, 334, 1009, 1425, 1573; 
Hull and District, 334, 1012, 1573; 
Joliette District, 334; Montreal, 473, 
705, 1012, 1160, 1315, 1573; Quebec 
City and district, 334, 593, 854, 1009; 
St. Hyacinthe and District, 334, 1160; 
St. Jerome, 1160, 1573; St. Jerome and 
Terrebonne County, 334; St. John and 
Iberville, 334, 1011; Sherbrooke and 
Eastern Townships, 183, 1011; Sorel, 
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blacksmiths and helpers, Vancouver, 179. 

boilermakers, etc., Vancouver, 700. 

carpenters and joiners, Saint John, 1310; 
Victoria; 160, T571,; 

coppersmiths and helpers, Victoria, 180. 

dockyard and shipyard workers, Victoria, 
181. 

electrical workers, Saint John, 851; 
Toronto, 1569; Vancouver, 179, 1570; 
Victoria, 181. 

foundry workers, Victoria, 1570. 

machinists, Saint John, 851; Vancouver, 
180; Victoria, 181. 

operating engineers, Toronto, 1569. 

painters, Victoria, 1570. 

patternmakers, Vancouver, 180, 1570; Vic- 
toria, 181. 

plumbers and steamfitters, Saint John, 852; 
Vancouver, 180; Victoria, 181. 


INDEX 


Agreements, Industrial :—Cont. 


shipbuilders, Collingwood, 1311; Halifax 
and Dartmouth, 1310; Kingston, 1311; 
Montreal, 1569; Port Arthur, 1569; 
Toronto, 1312. 

shipwrights and caulkers, Vancouver, 1570; 
Victoria, 180, 700, 1571. 

shipyard labourers, etc., Saint John, 852. 

steel workers, Saint John, 852, 

See also Manufacturing—Metal Products— 


Logging— 
loggers, Thunder Bay district, 595. 


Manufacturing—animal foods— 
meat packers, Kitchener, 1155; Moose Jaw, 
696 


fish packers, Prince Rupert, 1422. 
operating engineers (creamery), Hamilton, 
1559, 


Manufacturing—fur, leather and miscellaneous 
animal products— 

artificial silk textile workers, Cornwall, 
1156. 

cotton textile workers, Cornwall, 1156; 
Milltown, 1156. 

fine glove manufacturing industry, Province 
of Quebec, 70, 472, 854, 1314. 

fur workers, Montreal, 1572; Quebec, 333, 
1572; Toronto, 1155. 

glove cutters (work gloves), Province of 
Quebec, 333, 1314. 

glove operators and blockers (work gloves), 
Province of Quebec, 330, bores 

glove workers, Winnipeg, 67. 

leather workers, Oshawa, 590. 

men’s work clothing workers, Winnipeg, 
1156. 

shoe workers, Province of Quebec, 333, 703. 

tanning industry, Owen Sound, 1156; Prov- 
ince of Quebec, 183, 1005" 1313: 
Whitby, 1422. 

women’s cloak and suit workers, Toronto, 
1156. 


Manufacturing—metal products— 
electrical workers, Winnipeg, 1566. 
factory workers (aircraft), Montreal, 179, 
eaee Port Arthur, 1566; Vancouver, 
566. 
factory workers (can), Vancouver, 1566. 
factory workers (metal), Oshawa, 590, 697. 
pager workers (truck body), Brantford, 
foundry workers, Fort William, 1566; Pres- 
ton, 1566; St. Catharines, 1565; Sarnia, 
1566; Three Rivers, 697; Whitby, 1565; 
Windsor, 698; Wingham, 1566. 
machinists, Vancouver, 590, 1566. 
machinists (aircraft), Vancouver, 68. 
metal container workers, Province of Que- 
bec, 70,-593. 
ornamental iron and bronze workers, Mont- 
real, 1424. 
railway and tramway car and bug manu- 
purr industry, Montreal, 10, 473, 
steel workers, Sault Ste. Marie, 469, 470 
(working conditions): 470 (wages) 
See also Construction—Shipbuilding 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood products 

bentwood chair and table employees, Win- 
nipeg, 697. 

carpenters (veneer factory), Mattawa, 
1564; Saint John, 1563. 

carpenters (wood factory), Oshawa, 1564. 

cooperage factory workers, Athelstan, 1564. 

factory workers (wood), Owen Sound, 1564, 


. 


Agreements, Industrial: 





Cont. 

furniture workers (hard furniture indus- 
try) Province of Ontario, 474, 1427. 

furniture workers, Province of Quebec, 1424, 
Loz 2. 

sash, door, wrought wood and casket manu- 
facturing industry, Jonquiere and 
Kenogami, 473, 1315, 1572. 

saw and planing mill workers, Fort Frances, 
-1564; Matane, 1563; Norman, 1564; 
Priceville, 1563; Rimouski, 1563. 

upholsterers, Toronto, 1564, 


Manufacturing—non-metallic minerals, chem- 


icals, ete.— 
building materials industry, Province of 
Quebec, 1159, 
coke oven workers, Hamilton, 1566. 
factory workers (brick), Cooksville, 1567. 
factory workers (soap), Toronto, 1566. 
glass workers, Oshawa, 698. 
pottery workers, St. Johns, 1566. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 


bookbinders, Regina, 1562. 

lithographers, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
Hamilton and London, 696. 

plate printers, Ottawa, 1562. 

pressmen, Hamilton, 1562; Oshawa, 1562; 
Regina, 68, 1562. 1563; Toronto, 1562. 

printers, Calgary, 1563; Hamilton, 1562; 
Moose Jaw, 1563; Oshawa, 1562=. Re- 
gina, 1563; St. Thomas, 1562; Toronto, 
1562; Vancouver, 1563; Windsor, 67, 
68. 

printing trades, Montreal and District, 183, 
473, 593, 704, 1572; Quebec, 183. 

stereotypers and electrotypers, Regina, 
1563; Vancouver, 1563. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper pro- 


ducts— 

paper box manufacturing industry (cor- 
rugated and uncorrugated), Province 
of Quebec, 473, 593, 704, 1159, 1314, 
1oi2: 

pulp and paper mill workers, Bathurst, 
1005; Beaupré, 1005; Dalhousie, 1559; 
Dryden, 1561; Fort Frances, 1561; 
Fort William, 1560; Hull, 1006; Iro- 
quois Falls, 1560; Kenora, 1561: Ke- 
nora and Fort Frances, 1561; Merrit- 
ton, 1560; Ocean Falls, 1561; Ottawa, 
1006; Pine Falls, 1561; Port Arthur, 
1560; Powell River, 1561; Quebec, 
1006; Sault Ste. Marie, Espanola and 
Sturgeon Falls, 1560; Smooth Rock 
Falls, 1560; Thorold, 1007, 1560; Three 
Rivers, Gatineau and Temiskaming, 
1006, 1559; Toronto, 1559; Victoria, 
1562. 

roofing felt factory workers, Portneuf 
Station, 1559, 


Manufacturing—rubber products— 


rubber workers, Bowmanville, 330. 


Manufacturing—tectiles and clothing— 


clothing workers (men’s and boys’ clothing), 
Province of Quebec, 1008, 1159. 

clothing workers (men’s work), Vancouver, 
1559. 


dress factory workers, Montreal, 1423. 

embroidery workers, Montreal, 333. 

felt factory workers, Kitchener, 1559, 

hat and cap workers (men’s and boys’), 
Province of Quebec, 1314. 

knitting mill workers, Winnipeg, 1559. 

millinery workers, Montreal district, 704. 

textile and jute bag manufacturing indus- 
try, Montreal, 183. 


INDEX 





Agreements, : 
textile factory workers (curtains, etc.), 
Cornwall, 1423. 

women’s cloak and suit industry, Province 
of Quebec, 1314, 1427. 


Manufacturing—tobacco and liquors— 

brewery workers, Calgary, 1558; lLeth- 
bridge, 1558; London, 1558; Ottawa, 
1557; Regina, 1558; Saskatoon, 1558; 
Toronto, 1557; Vancouver, 1559; Vic- 
toria, 696; Windsor, 1558. 

brewery workers (malt plant), Calgary, 
1558; Transcona, 1558; Winnipeg, 1558. 

brewery workers (operating engineers), 
Ottawa, 1557. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods and_ pro- 
ducts— 
bakery employees, Calgary, 475, 1575; Ed- 
monton, 1015; Granby, 1424; Montreal, 
70, 183; Quebec, 70, 183, 472, 593, 703; 
Vancouver, 695; Winnipeg and dis- 
trict, 595. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
building materials industry, Province of 
Quebec, 1159; 
See above under ‘ ‘Manufacturing—non- metallic 
minerals, chemicals, etc.” 
gold miners, Dawson, 1422, 


Service—business and personal— 

barbers, Arnprior and Renfrew, 1163; 
Brampton, 1428; Brandon, Portage La 
Prairie, and Dauphin, 186; Brantford, 
1163; Brockville, 1163, 1317; Essex 
County, 1317; Estevan, 595; Farnham, 
Cowansville, Bedford and Sweetsburg, 
350, (1425; Hull, 1573;, Humboldt, 595; 
Kenora and Keewatin, 1163; Missis- 
quoi County, 335; Montreal, 1315, 
1573; Port Arthur and Fort William, 
1163; Prince Albert, 475; Red Deer, 
595; Regina, 186, 475: St. Catharines, 
Thorold, “Merritton, and Port Dalhousie, 
1428; St. John and Iberville, 1573; 
Sarnia, 1014; Sault Ste. Marie, 1163: 
Sherbrooke, 1315; Simcoe, 1574; Swift 
Current, 475; Weyburn, 1428; Wood- 
stock, 1163; Yorkton, 1015. 

barbers, hairdressers, etc., Chicoutimi and 
Lake St. John counties, 1425; Hull, 
1316; Joliette, 1426; Quebec City and 
district, 335, 706, 855, 1013; St. Hya- 
cinthe, 1426; Three Rivers district, 184. 

beverage dispensers, St. Catharines, Thor- 
old, Merritton and Port Dalhousie, 


701 
funeral. undertakers, Montreal, 593, 1316, 
1426 


hairdressers etc., Estevan, 595; Humboldt, 
1318; Montreal, 474, 593, 855; Moose 
Jaw, 1015; Regina, 1015; Weyburn, 
1015, 1428. 

Service—custom and repair— 

garage and service station employees, Hd- 
monton, 1318; Montreal, 474, 706, 854, 
1013; Moose Jaw, 475. 

shoe makers and _ repairers, Saskatoon, 
1014. 

Service—public administration— 

firefighters, Quebec City, 854. 

municipal employees, St. Joseph D’Alma, 
473; Sherbrooke, 1162. 

municipal anloves (outside services), 
Quebec City, 854. 

municipal employees (permanent), Quebec 
City, 854. 

policemen, Quebec City, 854. 
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Agreements, 





rhe eb optional 
moving picture machine operators, EHd- 
monton, 701. 


Trade— 

clerks and accountants, Jonquiére, Keno- 
gami, Arvida and St. Joseph D’Alma, 
184, 334. 

coal and wood industry, Regina, 1318. 

coal handlers and drivers, Toronto, 185. 

dairy employees, Quebec, 473. 

garage and service station employees, Ed- 
monton, 1318; Montreal, 473, 706, 854, 
1013; Moose Jaw, 

grocers and butchers, Sherbrooke, 706. 

hardware and paint store employees, Que- 
bec, 70, 705. 

retail store employees, Coaticook, 1162; 
Quebec, 184, 1013, 1425. 

retail store and hotel workers, Donnacona, 
593, 706. 

retail stores, bakeries, hotels, etc., Magog, 
DOU. 


Transportation and public utilities—air— 


aircraft maintenance mechanics, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, 701. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—elec- 
tricity and gas— 
electric workers, Winnipeg, 701. 


Transportation—local— 

taxi drivers, North Battleford, 1428; 
Prince Albert, 1317; Toronto, 475, 
00 


truck drivers, Vancouver, 700, 701. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—street 
and electric railways — 
street and electric railway employees, 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway, 700; Toronto, 700. 


Transportation and Public Utilities—water— 

checkers (ocean navigation), Quebec, 184, 
334. 

longshoremen, New Westminster, 69; North 
Vancouver, 68; Vancouver, 68. 

longshoremen (inland and coastal naviga- 
tion), Montreal, 184, 473, 705, 854, 1013, 
1162, 1425. 


Agreements Resulting from Proceedings under 

Industrial Disputes Investigation Act— 

agreement reached between Trenton Steel 
Works, Limited, Eastern Car Company, 
and their employees, 9. 

text of agreement between Atlantic Sugar 
Refineries, Limited, Saint John, and 
its employees, Bit. 

agreement reached between Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber Company of Canada, 
Limited, Bowmanville, and its em- 
ployees, 225. 

agreement reached between Kingston Ship- 
building Company, Limited, Kingston, 
and its employees, 371. 

terms of draft agreement between Reliance 
Motor and Machine Works, Limited, 
Vancouver, and its employees, 389; 
signed, 507. 

agreement reached between Reliance Motor 
and Machine Works, Limited, Vancou- 
ver, and its employees, 507. 

agreements between various coal mining 
companies in Nova Scotia and their 
employees, 507. 
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Agreements, Industrial: 


INDEX 


Cont'd. . 

terms of draft agreement between Saint 
John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, Saint John, and its 
machinists, plumbers and steamfitters, 
and electrical workers, 507-14; accepted 
738. 

text of agreement between Robson Leather 
Company, Limited, Oshawa, and its 
employees, 531. 

terms of agreement between Coulter Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Oshawa, 
and its employees, 533. 

text of draft agreement between West 
Coast Woollen Mills, Limited, Van- 
couver, and its employees, 621. 

accepted recommendations of Board in dis- 
pute between Hull Electric Company, 
Hull, and its employees, 624. 

agreement reached between Bishop and 
Sons, Limited, Portneuf Station, and 
its employees, 738. 

agreement reached between Rayman Cap 
Manufacturing Company, Toronto, and 
employees, 738. 

terms of draft agreement between the Port 
Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
Port Arthur, and its employees, 771; 
signed, 876. : 

agreement reached in dispute between Saint 
John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Limited, Saint John, and _ its 
employees (ship carpenters), 898. 

agreement between Kraft Paper Products, 
Limited, and Cables, Conduits and Fit- 
tings, Limited, St. Johns and their 
employees, 905. 

agreement between Canada Veneers, 
Limited, Saint John, and its employees, 
906. 

agreement reached between Waterloo Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Water- 
loo; Dominion Truck Equipment Com- 
pany, Limited, Kitchener; L. McBrine 
Company, Limited; and their em- 
ployees, 917. 

agreement reached in dispute between 
Gray Forgings and Stampings, Limited, 
Toronto, and its employees, 927. 

agreement reached between Imperial] Iron 
Corporation, Limited, St. Catharines, 
and its employees, 1043. 

agreement reached between the National 
Steel Car Corporation, Limited, Malton, 
and its employees, 1043. 

recommendations of Board in dispute be- 
tween Intercolonial Coal Company, 
Limited, Westville, and its employees 
accepted, 1043. 

agreement signed between Prince Rupert 
Dry Dock and Shipyard, Prince Rupert, 
and its employees, 1054. 

agreement reached between Halifax Ship- 
yards, Limited, Halifax, and its em- 
ployees, 1062. 

agreement reached in dispute between Na- 
tional Cartage and Storage, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and its employees, 1187. 

agreement extended between Canadian 
International Paper Company, Temis- 
kaming, and its employees, 1343. 

agreement to be drafted between Pacific 
Bolt Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and its employees, 1343. 

text of draft agreement between Canadian 
General Electric Company and em- 
ployees in two Toronto plants, 1347. 





Agreements, Industrial:—Conc. 

See also Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Industrial Standards Acts (AI- 
berta, Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, and Saskatchewan). 


Agriculture: 
Ont.: new regulation under Workmen’s 
Compensation Act re farmers, 959. 
Que.: statistical summary of operations of 
co-operative societies during 1938-39, 
802. 
Sask.: farm wages during 1939-40, 433. 
See also Cost of Living; Prices; Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 
Aircraft Industry: 
United Kingdom— 
recommendations of Select Committee on 
National Expenditure, 1114. 





Aliens: 
Canada— 
statement of Minister of Labour on em- 


ployment of aliens in war industries, 
364. 


American Federation of Labor: 
annual convention, 1385. 


Apprenticeship: 
Canada— 
recommendations of national joint con- 
ference of construction industry, 122. 
Alta.: recommendation of provincial Fed- 
eration of Labour, 291. 
report of Director, 1940, 1112; 
amendments to Act, 134. 
N.B.: adoption of Voluntary Apprentice- 
ship Act recommended by Federation 
of Labour, 1384. 
N.S.: amendment to Act fixing maximum 
age requested by provincial executive 
of Trades and Labour Congress, 295. 
Ont.: administration of Act during 1940, 
663. 
Que.: recommendation of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 290. 
Sask.: agreements approved during 1939-40, 
433. 
U.S.A.: training in industry program of Na- 
tional Defence Advisory Commission, 
26; training of additional workers for 
defence industries, 632; recommenda- 
tions of Apprenticeship Committee of 
federal-state conference on labour legis- 
lation, 298-99; summary of pamphlet 
on establishment of apprenticeship pro- 
grams, 335; recommendation of C.I.0., 
1507. 
Australia: recommendation of Youth Em- 
ployment Committee, 92. 


Arbitration and Conciliation: 
Canada— 

conciliation activities of Department of 
Labour from October 1, 1940, to De- 
cember 31, 1940, 105; from January 1, 
1941, to March 31, 1941, 392; from 
April 1, 1941 to June 30, 1941, 775; 
from July 1, 1941, to September 30, 
ieee IE late 

majority reports of Boards of Conciliation 
in railway wage cases rejected by 
Minister of Labour, 727. 

amendment to Industrial Disputes Invest- 
igation Act re appointment of Board 
members, 732. 

appointment of members of Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission, 728. 


INDEX vil 


Arbitration and Conciliation :—Conc. 
extension of powers of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission, to investigate 
alleged discrimination and intimida- 
tion, 197, 1210; 

agreement providing adequate supply of 
shore labour for loading cargoes, 203. 

Minister of Labour announces appointment 
of conciliation adviser, 24. 

address of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
convention of Cenadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 8006-802. 

death of Chief “ouneiliation Officer of 
Department of Labour, 1340. 

recommendation of T. and L. Congress re 
appointment of Boards, 1243. 

Alta.: amendment to Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 558; amend- 
ment to Act recommended by provincia! 
Federation of Labour, 291. 

Man.: administration of Strikes and Lock- 
outs Prevention Act during 1939-40, 
142. 

N.S.: introduction of Bill authorizing prov- 
incial Minister of Labour to act as 
mediator of labour disputes, 502; riv- 


visions of Conciliation Service Act, 
649. 
Que.: statistics during 1939-40, 430. 


U.S.A.: establishment of National Defence 
Mediation Board, 366; annual report 
of National Mediation Board, 270; 
resolution of C.1.0. convention, 1506; 
adoption of Bill in N.Y. State author- 
izing government intervention in indus- 
trial disputes, 367; recommendations of 
Industrial Disputes Committee of 
federal-state conference on labour 
legislation, 299. 

Australia: development and extension of in- 
dustrial arbitration machinery, 143. 

Newfoundland: provisions of Defence (Con- 
trol and Conditions of Employment and 
Disputes Settlement) Regulations, 1465, 

See also Canadian National Railways Em- 

ployees’ Board of Adjustment, No. 2; 
Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1; Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commission; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Atlantic Charter: 
principles endorsed at special wartime con- 
ference of I.L.0., 1589, 1595. 


Australia: 
development and extension of 
arbitration machinery, 143. 
amended regulations under National Secur- 
ity Act re housing of war workers, 


industrial 


1341. 
civilian re-establishment of returned sol- 
diers, 300. 


report of Youth Employment Committee, 
92. 


Automobile Industry: 
US.A— 
establishment of Committe for re-employ- 
ment and re-training of workers, 1038. 
provisions for “priorities unemployment”, 
1184. 


Aviation: 
See Aircraft Industry. 
Banking: 
Canada— 
government control of entire system urged 
by Canadian Congress of Labour, 1249. 
45075—24 


Barbers: 
peas Tee under Hairdresserg’ Act, 
37-8. 
: inclusion of hairdressers under Early 
Closing Act 956. 
Ont.: registration advocated by provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 294. 
Sask.: revised regulations under Trade 
Schools Regulation Act governing 
working hours of, 32. 


Beauticians: 
Sask.: revised regulations under Trade 
Schools Kegulation Act governing 
working hours, 32. 


Boilers: 
Alts.: new and revised regulations under 
Act, 30; amendment to Act, 560. 
Man.: activities under Steam Boiler and 
N.W.T:: 


Pressure Vessels Act, 142. 
regu. ticns uuder Steam Boiler 

and Pressure Plant Ordinance, 956. 

N.S.: revised regulations under Steam 
Bciler Inspection Act, 649; recom- 
mendation of provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress re installation of 
pressure steam heating, 295. 

Ont.: inspection in 1940, 662. 


Se Ee to Pressure Vessels Act, 
Sask.: ‘regulations under Steam Boilers 
Act, 436. 
Bonus: 
See Cost of Living; Wages. 
Bread: 


price-fixing agreement disapproved by War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, 498. 

action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
871, 962. 

review of activities during 1940 of War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, 28. 


British Trades Union Congress: 
annual convention, 1389. 
Canadian visit of Sir Walter Citrine, 8. 
proposed orders for registration approved 
by employers and employees, 207. 


Brooks, R. R. R., Special Labour Consultant, 
OP Mas 
address at annual conference of Canadian 
Institute of Public Affairs on “Organ- 
ized Labour and the Defence of Demo- 
eracy”, 1272-76. 


Brunning, E. J.: 
appointment as controller of National Steel 
Car, Hamilton, 493. 


Building and Construction Industry: 
Canada— 

establishment of National Joint Con- 
ference Board for wartime control of 
working conditions, 117-24. 

survey of construction in 1939, 37. 

resolution of National Joint Conference 
Board re no stoppage of work, 494. 

proceedings before National Joint Con- 
ference Board of the Construction In- 
dustry, 939. 

recommendations of Confederation of Cath- 
olic Workers, 1252. 

Alta.: legislation to enable loaning of build- 
ing association funds, 560. 

Man.: provisions of new section under Fair 
ee Act re public and private works, 

N.S.: appointment of inspector recom- 
mended by provincial executive of T. 
and L. Congress, 295. 
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Building and Construction Industry :—Conc. 
Ont.: enactment of protective legislation 
sought by provincial executive of 
and L. Congress, 293. 
Mexico: ratification of I.L.O. convention con- 
cerning safety provisions in, 1039. 
See also Industrial Situation; Legal Deci- 
sions; National Joint Conference Board 
of the Construction Industry. 


Building Permits: 
monthly report of building permits issued 
in Canada, 56, 167, 320, 458, 581, 683, 
839, 992, 1138, 1296, 1419, 1531. 
annual review for 1940, 543. 


Burford, W. T., Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian 
Federation of Labour: 
extract from New Year’s message, 5. 


Butter: 

order of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
revoked, 499. 

action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
5; 549; 962. 

review of activities during 1940 of Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, 28. 

action of Dairy Products Board re mini- 
mum prices of, 616. 


Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and 
Re-establishment: 
program for employment and rehabilitation 
of ex-service men, 5. 
post-discharge plam of rehabilitation deter- 
mined, 1235. 


Campbell, M. S., Chief Conciliation Officer, 
Department of Labour: 
death of, 1340. 


Canada Shipping Act: 
amended regulation, 1110. 
pilotage by-laws—Montreal, 434; District 
St. John, 651; of British Columbia, 
958; of Miramichi, 1110; of Bras d’Or 
Lake, 1502. 


Canada Year Book: 
summary of 1941 edition, 1184. 


Canada’s Fair Wages Policy: 
amendment re employees of government 
contractors and sub-contractors, 1226. 
See also Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy; 
Cost of Living; Orders-in-Council. 


Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy: 

supplement, July, 1941, 729. 

ser ee of T. and L. Congress, 
2, 

recommendation of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1247. 

See also Cost of Living; Orders-in-Council; 
Wages. 


Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation: 
fourth annual meeting, 497. 
address of Acting Director of I.L.0. at 
annual conference, 814-17. 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce: 
conducts national survey of industrial re- 
sources, 205. 


Canadian Congress of Labour: 
proceedings of convention, 1244- 49, 
Dominion legislative requests, 287. 
pledges wartime co-operation, 287. 
See also Mosher, A. R 


Canadian Construction Association: 
annual convention, 90. 
See also Building and Construction In- 
dustry. 


Canadian Electrical Association: 
to survey and organize public utilities 
training technical personnel for war 
industries, 731. 


Canadian Federation of Labour: 
See Burford, W. T. 


Canadian Federation of Mayors and Muni- 
cipalities: 
summary of report on wartime housing, 204. 


» Canadian Manufacturers’ Association: 


seventieth annual convention, 730. 

“Industrial Relations as a Function of 
Management”—text of . address. of 
Deputy Minister of Labour at annual 
convention, 798-802. 


conducts national survey of industrial 
resources, 205. 
Canadian National Railways Employees’ 


Board of Adjustment No. 2: 
summary of recent decisions, 398. 


Canadian Pacific Railway: 


extension of working hours in main shops, 
729. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
No. IL: 


summary of recent decisions, 236. 


Census: 
Canada 
survey of research scientists by Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel, 1181. 
annual census of manufacturing and certain 
other industries, 1939, 1116-19. 


Charpentier, Alfred, President, Confederation 
of Catholic Workers of Canada: 
extract from New Year’s message, 5. 
extract from Labour Day message, 1034. 
presidential address before Confederation 

of Catholic Workers, 1249-51. 


Chase, H. B., Controller, National Steel Car 
Corporation: 
appointment, 1035. 


Child Labour: 

U.S.A.: recommendations of Child Labour 
Committee of federal-state conference 
on labour legislation, 300; observance 
of child Jabour laws in wartime urged 
by Pennsylvania Legislature, 872. 


Child Welfare: 
Australia: 
introduction and _ provisions of Youth 
Welfare Act in New South Wales, 436. 


Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited: 
hospitalization plan, 1238. 


Citrine, Sir Walter, Secretary, British Trades 
Union Congress: 
Canadian visit, 8. 
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Civil Service: 
Canada— 
provision of cost of living bonus plan for 
members of, 1036. 
transference of civil servants from Retire- 
ment Act to Superannuation Act re- 
commended by T. and L. Congress, 1242. 
Alta.: appointment of labour representative 
on provincial Commission sought by 
Federation of Labour, 290. 


Coal: 

Canada— 

Canadian Congress of Labour urges settle- 
ment of production dispute in Nova 
Scotia, 1247. 

results of cost of living inquiry (Britnell 
Commission—3rd__ report) for coal 
miners in Alberta and _ British 
Columbia (District 18) and payment 
of cost-of-living bonus, 133; fourth 
report, 730; 5th report, 1267. 

B.C.: amendments to Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 134. 

N.B.: report of Commissioner re investiga- 
tion into lack of production in Minto- 
Chipman district, 1036. 

Sask.: agreement re cost of living bonuses 
for coal miners, 1268. 

action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
548, 963. 

United Kingdom: recommendations of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure re 
increased production, 1116. 

See also Accidents Industrial; Arbitration 
and Conciliation; Cost of Living; 
Industrial Disputes; Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act; Mining; War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 


Cod Liver Oil: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
549, 964. 


Collective Agreement Act (Quebec): 

amendment, 647. 

agreements, 69, 182, 332, 471, 592, 702, 
52,1008... 1158, ,43138,.. 1423: 1571, 

amendments recommended by Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers, 289, 1251. 

attitude of provincial Federation of 
Labour, 292. 

statistics during 1939-40, 429. 

legal decisions concerning, 199, 723, 1176. 

See also Legal Decisions. 


Collective Bargaining: 
Canada— 

enactment of Order-in-Council (P.C. 2385) 
regarding seamen, 650. 

resolutions of T. and L. Congress, 1243. 

recommendation of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1248. 

bargaining agency determined at Ford 
Motor Company, 1339. 

Man.: amendements to Strikes and Lock- 
outs Prevention Act, 136. 

N.B.: recommendation of Commission in- 
vestigating lack of coal production in 
Minto-Chipman district, 1036. 

U.S.A.: Supreme Court holds order of 
National Labour Relations Board 
means entering into written agreement, 


200. 
A.F. of L. advocates right of collective 
bargaining in publicly-owned industries, 


1388. 
resolution of C.I.0. convention, 1506; 
rights of Government employees 


supported by. Cu)... 7507: 


Collective Bargaining—C onc. 
summary of report on seniority policies 
and collective bargaining, 148. 
in New York dress industry, 804. 


Combines Investigation Act: 
conviction of shipping container combine 
upheld by Ontario Court of Appeal, 
642-46. 
decisions of Alberta Supreme Court in 
tobacco cases, 437. 
action and proceedings with respect to: 
alleged tobacco combine—7, 437, 616, 
949-52. 
alleged combine re corrugated and fibre- 
te boxes and related products, 


Committee on Reconstruction: 
established to deal with post-war re- 
establishment of ex-service men, 496. 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: 
proceedings of convention, 1249. 
legislative requests—Dominion, 33; 
vinecial, 289. 
pledges wartime co-operation, 33. 
See also Charpentier, Alfred. 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
(U.S.A.): 
fourth constitutional convention, 1504. 
Conroy, P., Vice-President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 
appointment as alternate member. of 
National Labour Supply Council, 872. 


Consumer: 
Canada— 
order curtailing production of certain goods, 
1180; order of Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board restricts instalment sales 
and operations of lending institutions, 
1280,01932. 
statistical summary of operation of 
co-operatives during 1940, 1208. 
See also Cost of Living; Co-operative 
Societies; Prices; Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 


Co-operative Societies: 


pro- 


US.A.: 


Canada— 
summary of pamphlet on “Farmers’ Co- 
operative Business Organizations in 
Canada, 1939-407, 1119. 
N.B.: statistical summary of activities 
during 1940, 391. 
Que.: statistical summary of operations 
during 1938-39, 802. 
Sask.: amendements to Co-operative 
Associations Act, 561. 
U.S.A.: statistical summary of operation 


during 1940, 1208; development of 
co-operative organizations recommended 
by... 1006. 
Co-operative Union of Canada: 
annual report of national executive, 961. 


Co-operatives: 
Alta.: authorization of building associa- 
tions’ loans, 
Cost of Living: 
Canada— 
Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy (Sup- 
plement, July, 1941), 729. 
terms of Order in Council (P.C. 7440) 
stabilizing basic wage rates and 
providing for cost of living bonus, 


22-25; correction, 93. 

application of Order in Council P.C. 7440 
by Boards of Conciliation and 
Arbitration, 405-10. 
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Cost of Living:—Conc. 

coverage and text of wartime wages and 
cost of living bonus order (P.C. 8253), 
1367-70. 

application of wartime wages stabilization 
policy to all industries (P.C. 9514 
amending P.C. 8253), 1460, 1494. 

establishment of National War Labour 
Board, 1337. 

statement of policy of Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board on stabilization of prices, 
1498. 

majority reports of Boards of Conciliation 
in railway wage cases rejected by 
Minister of Labour, 727. 

resolution of electrical workers’ conference 
opposes P.C. 7440, 663. 

extension of bonus to all workmen recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 1244. 

recommendation of Canadian Congress of 
Labour re wartime wages policy, 1247. 

Civil Service bonus plan, 1036. 

results of inquiry (Britnell Commission— 
3rd report) for coal miners in Alberta 
and British Columbia (District 18), 
and payment of cost-of-living bonus, 
133; fourth report, 730; 5th report, 
1267. 

review of activities of Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board during 1940, 27. 

N.B.: payment of bonus to 
government employees, 1503. 

Sask.: agreement re cost-of-living bonuses 
for coal miners, 1268. 

U.S.A.: summary of pamphlet re national 
defence and consumer problems, 545. 
review on family allowances in various 

countries, 439, 
See also Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy; 
Orders-in-Council; Prices; Wages. 


Crawford, A. W., Director, Labour Relations, 


Department of Munitions and Supply: 
appointment, 1181. 


Credit Unions: 
Canada— 


summary of booklet on “Credit Unions in 
Canada”, 1255. 


Man.: revised regulations under Companies 
Act, 137. 

N.B.: Credit Union Societies Act amended, 
956; statistical summary of activities 
during 1940, 391. 

Sask.: amendments to Credit Union Act, 


56]. 
U.S.A.: 


statistical summary of operation during 
1940, 1208. 


Criminal Code: 
Canada— 


recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 287. 


Dairy Products Board: 
ae ens minimum prices of butter, 


provincial 


Debt: 
N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, re, 1384. 
Que.: amendment to Code of Civil Proce- 


dure re seizure of wages, 647. 


Defence of Canada Regulations: 
Ontario 


_ High Court dismisses appeal 
against conviction for picketing under 
Regulations, 198. 


Defence of Canada Regulations:—Conc. 
amendment re peaceful picketing, 363. 
amendment re riots affecting war indus- 

tries, 947. 
reference in Dominion legislative program 
of Canadian Congress of Labour, 288. 


recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
1242. 
amendments urged by Canadian Congress 
of Labour, 1248. 
Demobilization: 


See Cabinet Committee on Demobilization 
and Re-establishment; Rehabilitation. 


Diseases, Industrial: 

ratification of I.L.0. convention re work- 
men’s compensation for occupational 
diseases, 1090; 

“Tuberculosis in Industry”—summary of 
publication issued by I.L.0., 654. 
introduction of Bills amending Factories 
Acts in Alberta and Saskatchewan, 

368. 

recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 1251. 

bulletins on, 89. 

Alta.: new section under Factories Act re 
industrial use of poisonous materials, 
558; new regulations under Factories 
Act re, 1382. 

B.C.:non-adoption of Bill amending Work- 
men’s Compensation Act re_ silicosis, 
136; administration of Act respecting 
silicosis, 827. 

Man.: new section under Factories Act re 
industrial use of certain poisonous 
materials, 137; new regulations under 
Factories Act re, 651. 

Ont.: recommendations of provincial execu- 
tive of and Congress re car 
operators and silicosis, 294. 

Que.: additional compensable diseases, 32; 
amendments to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act recommended by Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers, 290. 

United Kingdom: results of prolonged over- 
time shown in report of Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure, 
411-15; provisions of Workmen’s Com- 
ese and Benefit (Byssinosis) Act, 
91. 

U\S.A.: statistics of industrial time-loss due 
to, 1227; bulletins on occupational 
hazards and diagnostic signs, 806; and 
on control of lead hazard in storage 
battery industry, 1208. 


Domestic Workers: 
Que.: investigation into working conditions 
of domestic servants conducted by 
Young Catholic Workers, 1340. 


Dominion-Provincial Relations: 
conference on recommendations of Royal 
Commission, 3. 
importance of Rowell-Sirois Report stressed 
by Confederation of Catholic Workers, 


33. 
conference on Rowell-Sirois report dis- 
banded, 87. 


discussions of Labour and Unemployment 
Committee, 87. 

conference of federal and provincial min- 
isters on labour conditions, 498. 

reconvening of conference on Sirois Report 
boro aancee hy T. and L. Congress, 
1244, 
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Education: 

Canada— 

Labour and the War—summary of pam- 
phlet issued by Canadian Association 
for Adult Education and Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, 410. 

establishment of study groups and issuance 
of Labour publications sought by Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, 1248. 

Alta.: inclusion of teachers under In- 
dustrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 558; amendment to School Atten- 
dance Act, 560. 

B.C.: regulations under Licence Forfeiture 
and Cancellation Act re school attend- 
ance, 134-5. 

N.B.: provisions of proposed School Attend- 
ance Act, 502; provisions of Act, 955; 
free school books up to and including 
Grade IX requested by Federation of 
Labour, 1384. 

Sask.: amendments to School Act re inclu- 
sion of non-teaching employees under 
superannuation scheme, 561. 

United Kingdom: importance of 
education stressed, 1219. 

U.S.A.: recommendation of C.I.0. for exten- 
sion of facilities during and after war, 
1507. 

Australia: introduction and provisions of 
Youth Welfare Act in New South 
Wales, 436. 

New Zealand: granting of scholarships to 
children of war veterans, 1341. 

See also Technical and Vocational HEduca- 
tion. 


Electrical Industry: 
Canada— 
conference of electrical workers, 663. 
Alta.: provisions of Electrical Protection 
Act, 559. 
N.B.: proclamation of Electrical Energy 
ag urged by Federation of Labour, 
1384. 
N.S.: recommendations of provincial execu- 
tive of T. and L. Congress, 295. 
United Kingdom: application of schedule of 
reserved occupations to electricians, 91. 
Employment: 
Canada— 
advance reports of Employment Service 
Superintendents, 58, 169, 322, 460, 
583, 685, 841, 994, 1140, 1298, 1399, 
1515. 
monthly summary of employment and unem- 
ployment, 38, 149, 302, 442, 572, 665, 
829, 974, 1120, 1277, 1404, 1516. 
monthly report by employers (with charts 
and tables), 38, 149, 303, 442, 665, 829, 
974, 1120, 1277, 1404, 1517. 
annual review of employment by Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 301. 
regulations governing reinstatement of 
enlisted men, 803. 
Minister of Labour on employment of 
aliens in war industries, 364. 
first meeting of National) Employment 
Committee, 1508. 
N.S.: continuation of Labour Act, 1933, 
6 


Que.: investigation into working conditions 
of domestic servants epnducted by 
Young Catholic Workers, 1340. 

Other Countries— 

monthly summary of employment and unem- 
ployment in Great Britain and the 
United States, 59, 170, 323, 461, 586, 
687, 843, 998, 1141, 1299, 1421, 1533. 


juvenile 


Employment:—Conc. 

Other Countries— 

Newfoundland: provisions of Defence (Con- 
trol and Conditions of Employment and 
Disputes Settlement) Regulations, 1465. 

United Kingdom: application of schedule of 
reserved occupations to control of war- 
time employment, 91; revised schedule, 
Vans compulsory registration for 
employment order, 500; conditions of 
employment in war industries outlined 
in Essential Work (General Provisions) 
Order, 1941, 551; first registration of 
women under Registration for Employ- 
ment Order, 1941, 733; scheme for 
employment of dock labour, 734; re- 
commendation of Trades Union Con- 
gress re post-war reconstruction, 1389. 

Australia: establishment of Youth Employ- 
ment Section, Department of Labour 
and Industry, in New South Wales, 
92; correction, 735; civilian  re- 
establishment of returned _ soldiers 
under Repatriation Department, 300; 
statistics of wage-earners, 1234. 

U.S.A.: employment and training of women 
in defence industries urged by O.P.M., 
872; establishment of National Com- 
mittee on Automobile Employment, 
1038; statistics of employment offices, 
367; home-work order re glove industry 
in New York state, 1099. 

See also Labour Registration; Munitions; 
Rehabilitation; Technical and Voca- 
tional Education; Unemployment In- 
surance; War Production and Training. 





Employment Service of Canada: 
operation of employment offices under 
unemployment insurance plan, 634, 637. 
monthly report by provinces (with charts 
and tables), 52, 162, 315, 454, 576, 679, 
$04, 987,, lad, 1207) 18930-1510: 
report for period October to December, 
1940, 146; January to March, 1941, 
584; April to June, 1941, 995; July to 
September, 1941, 1401. 
intensification of efforts on employment and 
re-establishment of ex-service men 
urged by Minister of Labour, 6. 
retirement of Director, 206. 
registration of steel ship builders, 495. 
B.C.: work of offices in 1940, 1112. 
.: work of offices in 1940, 430. 
Ont.: work of offices during 1940, 662. 
work of offices in 1939- 40, 430. 
Sask.: work of offices in 1939- 40, 433. 


“Enticement” Order: 
See Labour Conditions in Wartime; Labour 
Supply; Orders in Council; Skilled 
Labour; War Production and Training. 


Factories: 
Canada— 

introduction of Bills amending Factories 
Acts in Alberta and Saskatchewan re 
industrial diseases, 368. 

Alta.: new section under Act re industrial 
use of poisonous materials, 558; new 
regulations under Act re, 1382. 

B.C.: annual report of Inspection Branch, 
HAS 3s 

Man.: new section under Act re industrial 
use of certain poisonous materials, 137; 
new regulations under Act re, 651; 
annual “report of Inspection Branch, 
142, 
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Factories :—Conc. 

N.B.: inspection in 1939, 297; in 1940, 563. 

N.S.: inspection in 1940, 430. 

Ont.: amendments to Act recommended by 
provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress, 293; inspection during 1940, 
662. 

Que.: inspection in 1940, 430. 

Sask.: new section under Act re industrial 
use of poisonous materials, 560. 
U.S.A.: home-work order re glove industry 

in New York state, 1099. 


Fair Labour Standards Act (U.S.A.): 
summary of annual report of Wage and 
Hours Division, 571; regulations 
governing hazardous occupations and 
age of employment of young workers, 
828. 


Fair Wages: 

monthly list of Dominion Government 
contracts, 61, 172, 324, 463, 587, 688, 
844, 999, 1143, 1301, 1429, 1543. 

amendments to Fair Wages Policy, 792-3. 

further extension of Fair Wages Policy re 
contractors and sub-contractors, 1180, 
1220: 

inspection and enforcement of fair wages 
and labour conditions on Dominion 
contracts, 869. 

recommendation of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers re _ violation of 
Act, 34. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress re 
wartime wages policy, 1243. 

B.C.: new section under Municipal Act re 
contracts, 134. 

Man.: provisions of new section under Act 
re public and private works in con- 
struction industry, 136; inclusion of 
bakery employees under Act, 1387; 
administration of Act during 1939-40, 
142. 

activities of Board during 1939-40, 
431. 
N.S.: proposed legislative measures of 
provincial executive of T. and UL. 
Congress, 295. 


Family Allowances: 
See Cost of Living; Prices; Wages. 


Fats: 
conservation urged by Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, 871. 


Finance, Department of: 
transference of Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to jurisdiction of, 870. 


Fishing: 

N.S.: recommendation of provincial ex- 
ecutive of T. and lL. Congress re 
information on prices, 295; activities 
of Fishermen’s Loan Board during 
1939-40, 431. 

U.S.A.: survey of wages and hours in fish 
canneries, 1466. 

See also Cost of Living; Prices; Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 


Flour: 
review of activities during 1940 of Wartime 
Prices and Trade Lioard, 28. 


Foodstuffs: 


Canada— 
T. and L. Congress urges proper distribution 
and use of, 284. 
United Kingdom: order fixing prices, 8. 


Ford Motor Company of Canada: 
bargaining agency determined by vote of 


employees, 1339. 
Forest Operations Commission Act (New 
Brunswick): 
administration in 1939-40, 432; orders re 
stream-drivers, boomers and _ sorters, 
435. 
Forestry: 


regulations re military training of lumber 
and forestry workers, 1227. 

N.B.: activities of Forest Operations Com- 
mission during 1939-40, 432; wage scale 
established under Forest Operations 
Commission Act, 1269. 


Freedom of Association: 


resolutions adopted by International 
Labour Organization on report of 
Committee on Collaboration, 1596. 
Canada— 
extension of powers of Industria] Disputes 


Inquiry Commission to investigate 
alleged discrimination and _ intimida- 
tion, 797. 

bargaining agency determined at Ford 


Motor Company, 1339. 
recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 287. 

resolutions of T. and L. Congress, 1243. 

recommendation of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1248. 

resolution of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers re Retail Merchants’ Associa- 
Hion, yo 

message of Greek trade unionists to Cana- 
dian Labour, 91. 

Alta.: amended legislation requested by 
provincial Federation of Labour, 291. 

Man.: amendments to Strikes and Lock- 
outs Prevention Act, 136. 

Ont.: enactment of legislation requested by 
provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress, 293. 

Sask.: administration of Freedom of Trade 
Union Association Act in 1939-40, 433. 

United Kingdom: Court of Inquiry on dispute 
concerning union recognition, 1183. 

U.S.A.: recommendation of A.F. of L. re- 

garding racketeering and crime, 1386- 
1388; summary of report on seniority 
policies and collective bargaining, 148; 
labour organization in modern industry, 
1273-76. 

Norway: labour conditions in German occupied 
territory, 734. 

See also Criminal Code; Defence of Canada 
Regulations. 


Germany: 
See Lumbering Industry; Wages; War. 


Green, William, President, American Fed- 
eration of Labour: 
address at annual convention, 1385. 
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Health Insurance: 
Canada— 
included in welfare plan of Western Clock 
Company, 8. 
Alta.: comprehensive scheme requested by 
provincial Federation of Labour, 291. 
Ont.: plan of Ontario Hospital Association, 
206; adoption of state scheme recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 294. 
Que.: adoption of state system requested 
Hh provincial Federation of Labour, 
Sask.: survey of rural and urban medical 
and hospitalization plans, 639-41. 
U.S.A.: industry-wide program for clothing 
workers, 1271. 
See also Hospitalization; Medical Services. 


Hides and Leather: 
no general increase in price of shoes, 
announced by Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, 617. 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in regard to, 548, 806, 964. 


Holidays: 
recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 288. 


vacations with pay for all workers sought 
by T. and L. Congress, 1244; also by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 1249; 
ae convention of electrical workers, 

Alta.: legislation requested by provincial 
Federation of Labour, 291. 

B.C.: new and amended regulations under 
Weekly Half-Holiday Act, 134, 1269. 

Man.: administration of One Day of Rest 
in Seven Act in 1939-40, 142. 


Que.: vacations with pay for all workers 
sought by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 293. 

United Kingdom: situation in war industries 
ré, 133. 
Home-work: 


Que.: recommendation of provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour re, 292. 

U.S.A.: recommendations of federal-state con- 
ference on labour legislation, 300; order 
i glove industry in New York state, 
099. 


Hospitalization: 

plan of Chrysler Corporation of Canada, 
Limited, 1238. 

B.C.: non-adoption of Bill to 
Hospital Act, 136. 

Ont.: plan of Ontario Hospital Association, 
206. 

Que.: adoption of state system requested 
by provincial Federation of Labour, 
29 


amend 


amendment to Municipal Medical 
and Hospital Services Act, 561; survey 
of rural and urban medical and 
hospitalization plans, 639-41. 
See also Health Insurance; Medical Services. 


Hours of Labour: 


effects of long working hours on output , 


and workers, 1588. 
Canada— 

wages and hours of labour in Canada (Sup- 
plement, April, 1941). 

transit controller empowered to 
working hours, 1035. 

observance of eight-hour day (three shifts) 
in war industries urged by T. and L. 
Congress, 284; inv:reased working hours 
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Hours of Labour:—Conc. 

opposed by Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 288; recommendations of elec- 
trical workers’ conference, 663; recom- 
mendation of T. and L. Congress re 
maximum six-hour day and _ five-day 
week as post-war measure, 1244. 

extension of working hours in main shops of 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 729. 

Alta.: exemptions under Hours of Work 
Act, 555, 651; amendments, 558; order 
revoked prohibiting night employment 

_of women in certain industries, 1269; 
provincial Federation of Labour advo- 
cates 8-hour day and 44-hour work 
week, 290; other recommendations, 
290-91. 

B.C.: Hours of Work Act—amendment re 
overtime, 31; order ve fruit and veget- 
able industry, 556; hotel and catering 
industry, 651; shop employees, 1502; 
extension of eight-hour day in limestone 
quarries, 1110; annual report of Board 
of Industrial Relations, 1113. 

Man.: inclusion of bakery employees under 
Fair Wage Act, 137; overtime permits 
issued during 1939-40, 142. 

N.B.: inclusion of hairdressers under Early 
Closing Act, 956. 

N.S.: adoption and enforcement of Limita- 
tion of Hours of Labour Act requested 
by provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress, 295. 

Ont.: amendments to Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act sought by provincial 
executive of T. and L. Congress, 293; 
recommendations of provincial executive 
of T. and L. Congress, 294; 40-hour 
work week for street and electric rail- 
way employees advocated by Labour 
Educational Association, 664. 


Que.: orders of Minimum Wage Commission, 
SilsniS2. 

Sask.: revised regulations under Trade 
Schools Regulation Act, 32; early 


closing of shops, 560; administration of 
One Day’s Rest in Seven Act in 
1939-40, 433. 


United Kingdom: recommendations of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure re 
overtime, 411-16. 


Australia: recommendations of Youth Em- 
ployment Committee re overtime, 92. 


New Zealand: wartime regulation of working 
conditions, 8; increased working hours 
in essential war industries, 735. 

U.S.A.: suspension of eight-hour day for 
mechanics and labourers employed on 
defence construction, 1038; limitation 
of hours to relieve unemployment re- 
sulting from “freezing” of silk supplies, 
urged by O.P.M., 964; limitation of 
hours in hosiery mills, 1038; administra- 
tion of Fair Labour Standards Act, 
571; recommendations of Committee of 
federal-state conference on labour legis- 
lation, 300; A.F. of L. opposes increased 
working hours, 1388; overtime pay for 
Government employees working over 
40 hours per week recommended by 
C.I.0., 1506; summary of monograph 
on wartime regulation of working hours 
in Great Britain, 791; survey of wages 
and hours in fish canneries, 1466; 
statistics of industrial time-loss due to 
sickness, 93, 1227. 


See also Minimum Wages. 
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Housing: 
Canada— ce 
establishment of Wartime Housing Limited, 
204. 
report on wartime housing by Canadian 
Federation of Mayors and Munici- 
palities, 204. 
Confederation of Catholic Workers suggest 
government initiative re construction 
= of -workmen’s houses, 34; and urges 
construction of workmen’s houses, 1252. 
Wartime Housing Limited—placement of 
contracts, 441, 547, 802, 873, 1119. 
Home Improvement Plan—fina] loan sta- 
tistics, 13. 


National Housing Act—statistics of 
administration, 550, 948. 
Alta.: Federal scheme recommended by 


provincial Federation of Labour, 291. 

N.B.: low cost home building program re- 
commended by Federation of Labour, 
1384. 

Australia: amended regulations under Na- 
tional Security Act re war workers, 
1341. 

U.S.A.: establishment of Division of Defence 
Housing Co-ordination, 34; temporary 
shelter program for defence com- 
munities, 501; establishment of Defence 
Housing Branch of O.P.M., 1099; A.F. 
of L. recommends unified — program of 
defence public housing, 1389; adoption 
of public housing program recommended 


by ~C.1.0... 15072 
Howe, Hon. C. D., Minister of Munitions 
and Supply: 
announces appointment of directors of 


Wartime Housing Limited, 204. 
on national survey of industrial resources, 
205. 
issues Order re “freezing” 
war purposes, 871. 
Hyndman, Hon. J. D., Rentals Administrator: 
appointment, 1181. 


Ilsley, Hon. J. L., Minister of tee - 
on curtailment of instalment buying, 1234. 


of raw silk for 


Immigration: 
See Migration and Settlement 


Income Tax: 
Man.: amended regulations under Act, 137. 
12) OS exemptions. under Act, 956. 


Income War Tax Act: 
amendment re National Defence tax, 732. 


Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario: 
annual convention, 499. 


Industrial Disputes: 
Canada— 

analysis of strikes and lockouts in 1940 
(with charts and tables) and from 1901 
to 1940, 242-265. 

monthly summary of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, 10, 112, 239, 400, 536, 626, 786, 
941, 1091, 1220, 1356, 1489. 

strikes and lockouts in Canada and other 


countries during 1940 and from 1919- , 


1940 (with tables), 266-70. 

intervention of Minister of Labour in 
stoppages on war work, 493. 

resolution of National Joint Conference 
Board re no stoppage of work in con- 
struction industry, 494. 

establishment of Industrial Dispntes Inquiry 
Commission, 613. 


Industrial Disputes: 





Cont. 

appointment of Commissioner under In- 
quiries Act to investigate dispute re 
Schofield Woollen Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, 614. 

extension of powers of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission to _ investigate 
alleged discrimination and intimidation, 
Poise 1210: 

amendment to Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions re riots affecting war industries, 
947. 

restriction of right to strike in war in- 
dustries, 1209. 

address of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
convention of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 800-02. 

report of executive council of T. and L. 
Congress, 1240. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress re 
restraining of Department of Munitions 
and Supply from interfering in, 1243-44. 

“ strike policy endorsed by executive council 
of Canadian Congress of Labour, 1246; 
urges settlement of dispute re curtail- 
ment of coal production in Nova Scotia, 
1247; and opposes use of troops as 
strike breakers, 1248. 

Alta.: new section under Hours of Work 
Act re settlement of disputes, 559, 

B.C.: statistics for 1940, 1113. 

N.B.: statistics for 1939-40, 432 

N.S.: introduction of Bill authorizing pro- 
vincial Minister of Labour to act as 
mediator in labour disputes, 502; 
provisions of Conciliation Service Act, 
649. 

Ont.: result of strike vote at Kirkland Lake, 
1338; statistics during 1939-40, 661. 

Sask.: statistics for 1939-40, 432. 

Other Countries— 

strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other countries, 12, 115, 241, 403, 542, 
631, 790, 946, 1096, 1224, 1360, 1492. 

United Kingdom— 

Court of Inquiry on dispute concerning 
union recognition, 1183. 

Newfoundland— 

provisions of Defence (Control and Con- 
ditions of Employment and Disputes 
Settlement) Regulations, 1465. 

U.S.A.: Measure to curb strikes in war in- 
dustries, 1465; adoption of Bill in 
N.Y. State authorizing government 
intervention, 367; conditions in defence 
production, 93; recommendations of 
Industrial Disputes Committee on 
federal-state conference on labour legis- 
lation, 299; annual report of National 
Mediation Board, 270; establishment 
of National Defence Mediation Board, 
366; and activities of, 616; A.F. of L 
opposes any restriction on legal right to 
strike, 1388; bulletin on prevention 
of strikes, 1184; summary of pamphlet 
on “Grievance Procedures”, 1258. 

See also Arbitration and @oneileation, In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis. 
sion. 


CLASSIFICATION BY INDUSTRIES: 
Construction—buildings and structures— 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
Kingston, 541. 
carpenters, Kingston, 630; Scarboro, 1359. 
construction workers, Arvida, 943. 
labourers, Sydney. 4/2. 


INDEX 


Industrial Disputes :—Con 


painters, Toronto (two Heh 789, 1359, 
1490. 


plasterers, lathers, ete., Toronto, 541. 

plumbers, ete., Ile de Salaberry, 402, 539; 
Ottawa 114. 

structural steel workers, Hamilton, 630. 


Construction—highway— 
highway labourers, St. Nicholas, 1358. 
Construction—miscellaneous— 
airport cap ib rade workers, Moncton (two 
disputes), 1223 
sewer pipe construction workers, Quebec, 
1093. 
truck drivers, Boundary Creek (Moncton), 
1491; Bowden (two disputes), 1093; 
Pickering (two disputes), 1359, 1491; 
Port Arthur, 630; Port Morien-Reserve 
District, 11. 
Construction—ship building— 
carpenters, Saint John, 630. 
shipyard workers, Halifax, 541. 
Logging— 
loggers, Cowichan Lake, 788, 942. 
Manufacturing—animal foods— 
fish cannery workers, Steveston, 1358. 
fish cutters, Lunenberg, 402. 
meat packers, Kitchener (two disputes), 
+. 6285) 94291092. 
Manufacturing—boots and shoes— 
shoe factory workers, Barrie, 942; Montreal 
(two disputes), 942, 1092. 
shoe lasters, Quebec, 942, 1092. 
Manufacturing—fur, leather and 
products— 
nevi Piet workers (girls), Kitchener, 
149 


leather 


tannery workers, Acton, 1358; Oshawa, 402; 
Owen Sound, 629, 788. 
at bag factory workers, Kitchener, 


Manufacturing—metal products— 
aluminum workers, Arvida, 943. 
bolt factory workers, Vancouver, 1093, 
1222;£1308) 
brass foundry workers, St. 
1093; Windsor, 240. 
cable factory workers, St. Johns, 540. 
can factory workers, ‘Vancouver, 1093. 
coke oven workers, Sydney, 789. 
electric apparatus factory workers, Hamil- 
ton, 789; Toronto, 789; Vancouver, 789. 
electric fixtures factory workers, Montreal, 
e402, Dou. 
factory wor | EEN parts), 
12 


8 
Oshawa, “ps St. Catharines 


factory workers (metal pipe), “oe 
12235 


Catharines, 


foundry workers, Saint John, 540. 

foundry workers (iron), St. Catharines, 
540. 

foundry workers (steel), Selkirk, 240. 

iron foundry workers, Brantford, 943; St. 
Catharines, 240, 402 

metal products factory workers (three 
disputes), Toronto, 629, 630, 1093, 1222. 

ornamental iron workers, Montreal, 789. 

refrigeration equipment workers, Brant- 
ford, 943. 

«steel car factory workers, Hamilton (two 

disputes), 540, 943, 1092. 

steel factory workers, Montreal, 789. 

steel mill workers, Trenton (two disputes), 

Y 1093. 

steel products workers, Port Robinson, 1093; 
Toronto, 630. 
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steel products factory workers, Vancouver, 


629. 
_Ateel rolling mill workers, Montreal, 540, 


> 


thresher factory workers, Waterloo, 629. 
truck body factory workers, Kitchener 
(two disputes), 629, 789; Toronto, 789. 


Manufacturingo—miscellaneous products— 

bedding factory workers, Montreal, 789; 
Waterloo, 789. 

box factory workers, Tavistock, 540. 

button factory workers, Kitchener- 
Waterloo, 630, 788. 

flax seed processing workers, De Beaujeu, 
114 


Manufacturing—miscellaneous wood pro- 

ducts— 

barrel factory workers, London, 540, 628; 
Waterloo (two disputes), 1093, 1223. 

chair factory workers, Vancouver, 1093. 

factory workers (veneer), Mattawa, 114. 

furniture factory workers, Southampton, 
943. 

plywood factory workers, Scotstown, 1359. 

sash, box, etc., factory workers, Montreal, 


sawmill and box factory workers, Rimouski, 
1223. 

sawmill workers, Fort William, 1093, 1222. 

upholstererg and bedding workers, Montreal, 
629 


wood products factory workers, Lake 
Megantic, 1223. 


Manufacturing—non-metallic 
ducts— 
abrasives factory workers, Thorold, 402, 


539 
brick kiln workers, Fredericton, 1093. 
fertilizer factory workers, Charlottetown, 
630. 
glass factory workers, London, 789. 
salt factory workers, Goderich, 540. 


Manufacturing—printing and publishing— 
compositors (news and job), Oshawa, 789. 
steel plate printers, Ottawa, 629. 
truck drivers and helpers, Toronto, 1359, 

1490. 


Manufacturing—pulp, paper and paper pro- 
ducts— 
paper box and bag workers, Toronto, 1490. 
paper products factory workers, St. Johns, 
40 


mineral  pro- 


pulpwood workers, Hantsport, 629. 


Manufacturing—rubber products— | 
rubber factory workers, Bowmanville, 1092; 
Kitchener, 788; Oakville, 788, 942 


Manufacturing—textiles, clothing, ete. — 

cap factory workers, Hamilton, 114, 240. 

cloak and suit makers (women’ s), Toronto, 
539. 

clothing factory workers (dressmakers), 
Montreal, 114. 

clothing workers (dresses) , Montreal, 1222. 

clothing workers (men’s), Montreal, 1092. 

cotton factory workers, Cornwall, 629; 
Hamilton (three disputes), 629, 943, 
1092, 1358; Milltown (two disputes), 
788, 1359, 1490; St. Gregoire de Mont- 
morency, 942. 

cotton factory workers (spinners, etc.), 
Hamilton, 943. 

dyeing factory workers, Cobourg, 629. 

garment pressers (children’s), Montreal, 
1222 
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-hosiery factory workers, Hamilton (two 
disputes), 1358, 1490; Mount Dennis 
(Toronto), 788, 942; Owen Sound, 629, 
788; Sherbrooke, 788. 

hosiery ‘knitters, London (three disputes), 
1222, 1358, 1490. 

knitting factory workers, Oshawa, 540. 

shirt factory laundry workers, Kitchener, 
942 . 


textile factory workers, Cornwall, 1490. 

textile factory workers (curtains), Corn- 
wall, 943. 

textile workers (wool and cotton), Lachute 
Mills, 1092. 

wool spinners and warpers, Carleton Place, 
629 


woollen mill workers, Guelph, 788. 


Manufacturing—vegetable foods— 
bakery employees, Montreal, 942, 1092. 
candy factory workers, Toronto, 788 
canning factory workers, New ‘Toronto, 
22) 


flour mill workers, Toronto, 1222. 


Mining—non-ferrous smelting and quarrying— 
clay and silica miners, St. Remi d’Amherst, 
L222 


coal miners, Aerial (two disputes), 11, 
1222, 1358; Bellevue, 1490; Chipman, 
942; Coalburn, Pictou, 540, 628; Cole- 
man, 539; Florence (three disputes), 
539, 788, 1222; Glace Bay, Sydney 
Mines, etc., 539, 942; Glace Bay (two 
disputes), 402; Minto (eight disputes), 
240, 539, 628, 942, 1092, 1222; New- 
castle, 1490; New Waterford, 628; 
River Hebert, 539; Rosedale, 11; 
Round Hill (two disputes), 11; Spring- 
hill (three disputes), 540, 1092, 1358; 
Stellarton (five disputes), 11, 240, 788, 
1092; Sydney Mines (eleven ‘disputes), 
114, 240, 540, 628, 788, 942, 1092, 1222; 
Westville, 539. 

coal pier workers, Sydney, 11. 

old miners, Dawson, 942, 1092; Kirkland 
Lake, 1490. 


Service—business and personal— 

beverage room employees, Toronto, 
1222, 1358, 1490. 

elevator operators, Toronto, 114 

hotel employees, London, 541, 628; Niagara 
Pootis) loves sal Oronto,, “275, \° 1358: 
Vancouver, 11, 114. 

restaurant employees, Port Arthur, 943. 

window cleaners, Montreal, 1359. 


Service—public administration— 
civic labourers, Perth, 1223. 


Trade— 
dairy drivers, Toronto, 943. 
fish packing plant workers 
boners), Yarmouth, 114. 
warehousemen and drivers, Toronto, 541. 


Transportation—electric railways— 
garage employees and bus drivers, 
couver, 402, 


Transportation—local and highway— 
truck drivers, Toronto, 11, 114. 


Transportation—steam railways— 
gang labourers, Moncton, 943; Truro, 943. 
track labourers, Moncton, 1223, 


Transportation—water— 
ferryboat firemen, Cobourg, 1093. 
grain elevator employees (trimmers), 
Goderich, 1093. 


1093, 


(cutters and 


Van- 


Industrial Disputes:—Conc. 
longshoremen, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, 789; 
Newcastle, 541; Pictou, 943. 
seamen, Fort William, 1093; Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, 541, 628. 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissions: 


establishment, 613. 

appointment of members, 728. 

extension of powers to investigate alleged 
discrimination and intimidation, 797, 
1210. 

monthly reports of proceedings, 929, 1085, 
1210,..1351, 1487: 

Babcock-Wileox and Goldie-McCulloch, 
Limited, Galt, and employees, 1212. 

Canadian Tube and Steel Products, Limited, 
and employees, 932. 

International Brotherhood of 
(Toronto), and Master 
Association, 934. 

Quebec Railway, Light and Power (Mont- 
morency Railway Division), and 
employees, 1088. 

Note—For balance of cases originating by 
way of application under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act see In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


Painters 
Painters’ 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 

monthly reports of proceedings, 9, 94, 209, 
ae 503, 618, 736, 874, 1040, 1185, 1342, 
1467. 

terms of Order-in-Council (P.C. 7440) 
stabilizing basic wage rates and pro- 
viding for cost-of-living bonus, 22-25; 
correction, 93. 

majority reports of Boards of Conciliation 
in railway wage cases rejected by Min- 
ister of Labour, 727. 

amendment re appointment of Board mem- 
bers, 613, Dh 

amendment recommended by Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, : 

— speed up of action under Act urged by T. 

and L. Congress, 283, 285. 

~ speed up of action under Act sought by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 288. 

- wartime activity under, 1033. 
resolution of T. and L. Congress, 1244. 


DisPuTES AFFECTING MINES, TRANSPORTATION 
AND COMMUNICATION, OTHER PUBLIC 
UTILITIES AND Wark WoRK 

Mining—coal— 

Intercolonia] Coal Company, Limited, West- 
ville, and employees, 505 (establishment 
of Board), 620, 736, 762-67 (report of 
Board and text of agreement), 1043 
(agreement reached). 

Mining—gypsum— 

Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine, Canada, 
Limited, Caledonia, and employees, 874, 
1089 (report of I.D.I. commission). 

Mining—metal— 

Deloro Smelting and Refining Company, 
Deloro, and employees, 875, "937 (report 
of I.D.I. Commission). 

Noranda Mines, Limited, Noranda, and 
employees, 1467. 

Sullivan Consolidated Mines, 
Montreal, and employees, 
(report of Board), 
reached). 

Marious gold mining companies, Kirkland 
Lake district, and employees, 875, 1042 
(establishment of Board), 1085 (report 
of J] D.I. Commission), 1349-51 (report 
of Board), 1468 (strike after award). 


Limited, 
101-105 
1342 (agreement 
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Industrial Disputes Investigation Act:—Cont. Industrial Disputes Investigation Act:—Cont. 
Transportation and Communication — steam Canadian Pacific Railway (B.C. Coast 
railways— Steamship Service), and employees in 


Canadian National Railways and clerks, 
freight handlers, passenger station em- 
ployees, stores employees, stationary 
engineers, stationary firemen, and 
classified and unclassified labourers, etc., 
369-70, 504 (establishment of Board), 
736, 751-60 (report of Board, with 
chart and minority report). 

Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and train- 
men, firemen and enginemen, 1342. 

Canadian National Railways and sleeping 
and dining car employees, 370, 504 
(establishment of Board), 736, 751-60 
(report of Board, with chart, and 
minority report). 

Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway and four subsidiary 

~ railways, and employees, 503 (establish- 
ment of Board), 736, 739-51 (report of 
Board, with chart and tables, and 
minority report). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Mont- 
real, and “red cap” employees, 737, 1488 
(report of I.D.I. Commission). 


Transportation and Communication—street 
and electric railways— 
Hull Electric Company and employees, 369 


(establishment of Board), 506, 618, 
624-25 (report of Board). 
Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 


and employees, 1041. 

Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Rail- 
way, and employees, 370, 504 (estab- 
lishment of Board), 736, 751-60 (report 
of Board, with chart, and minority re- 
port). 


Transportation and Communication—motor— 
Guelph Transportation Commission and bus 
operators, garage mechanics, etc., 10. 
Manitoba Cartage and Warehousing Com- 
pany, Limited, Winnipeg, and chauf- 
feurs, warehousemen, etc., 9, 370 (estab- 
lishment of Board), 1040, 1048-54 (re- 

port of Board and minority report). 

Martin Transports, Limited, and employees, 
Ontario and Quebce, 210, 370 (establish- 
ment of Board), 506, 736, 761-62 (report 
of Board), 1187 (Board reconvened). 

Montreal Tramways Company, Montreal, 
and bus chauffers, 99-101 (report of 
Board), 874, 891-98 (second report of 
Board and minority report). 

National Cartage and Storage, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and _ chauffeurs, helpers, 
warehousemen, etc., 9, 370 (establish- 
ment of Board), 621, 1040, 1043-48 (re- 
port of Board and minority report), 
1187 (agreement reached). 


Transportation and Communication—exzpress— 
Canadian National Railways and employees 
in its Express Department, 1342, 1355 
(report of I.D.I. Commission). 
Canadian National Railways’ Express De- 
partment and employees, 504 (establish- 
ment of Board), 736, 751-60 (report of 
Board, with chart, and minority report). 


hei ie atk and Communication—ship- 
ping— 

Canada Steamship Lines, Limited, Quebec, 
Montreal, Picton, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Point Edward, Sarnia, Port 
Arthur and Fort William, and_long- 
shoremen, checkers, coopers, etc., 737, 
1088 (report of I.D I. Commission). 


stewards’ deck and engineroom depart- 
ments, 370, 1186 (establishment of 
Board), 1343-44 (report of Board). 

Lakehead ‘Transportation Company, Lim- 
ited, Fort William, and employees, 505. 

Saguenay Terminals, Limited, Port Alfred, 
and employees (stevedores, warehouse- 
men, ete.), 1041 (establishment of 
Board). 

various ocean steamship companies (repre- 
sented by the Shipping Federation of 
Canada), and checkers, coopers, etc., 
Montreal, 1186, 1354 (report of I.D.I. 
Commission) . 

various shipping companies operating on the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, 
and the unlicensed personnel in their 
employ, 95-99 (report of Board), 506 
(strike after award). 

various shipping companies operating on 
the Miramichi River and longshoremen, 
618 (establishment of Board), 1040, 
1062-66 (report of Board), 1342. 


Transportation and Communication — tele- 


phone— 

City of Fort William, and its telephone 
workers, 1186. 

Corporation of the City of Edmonton and 
electrical workers in the _ telephone, 
electric light and power departments, 
95, 621 (agreement reached) 

Maritime Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited, Halifax, and employees, 
619. 


Miscellaneous—light, power and waterworks— 
Corporation of the City of Edmonton and 
its employees ‘in the waterworks, en- 
gineer’s and garage departments, 875. 
Quebec Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., and 
operators, linemen and patrolmen, 94-5, 
370 (establishment of Board), 736, 874, 
876 (summary of report of Board), 
1353 (report of I.D.I. Commission). 
Town of Glace Bay, and its linemen, 
operators and metermen, 1186. 


Miscellaneous—elevators— 

Kingston Elevator Company, Kingston, and 
‘employees, 1342, 13854 (report of I.D.I. 
Commission ). 

various grain elevator companies at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, and em- 
ployees, 618, 1211 (report of I.D.I. 
Commission). 


Wark WorK— 

Acme Paper Products, 
and employees, 1467. 

Alliance Paper Mills, Limited, Merritton, 
and employees, 875, 1089 (report of 
I.D.I. Commission). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Arvida, and employees, 1041 (establish. 
ment of Board). 

Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
Kingston, and employees, 1185, 1482-86. 

Anglo-Canadian Wire Rope Company, Lim- 
ited, Lachine, and employees (ma- 

chinists), 503. 

Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, Saint 
John, and employees, 209, 211-16 
(report of Board memorandum of 
settlement, and minority report), 371. 

‘Atlas Asbestos Company, Limited; Cana- 
dian Johns-Manville Company, Limited; 
‘Robert T. Purves, Limited; and A. C. 
Wild and Company, Toronto, and em- 


Limited, Toronto, 
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ployees (asbestos workers), 1186, 1353 
(report of I.D.I. Commission). 

Ayers, Limited, Lachute Mills, and em- 
ployees, 737. 1042 (establishment of 
Board), 1087 (report of I.D.I. Com- 
mission), 1473-79 (report of Board and 
minority report). 

W. D. Beath and Son, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 736 (establishment of 
Board), 875. 

Bishop and Sons, Limited, Portneuf Station, 
and employees (pulp and_ paper 
workers), 618, 738 (agreement reached). 

Bowmanville Foundry Company, Limited, 
Bowmanville, and employees, 1042, 1352 
(report of I.D.I. Commission). 

Brantford Coach and Body Limited, Brant- 
ford, and employees, 737, 1043 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Builders’ Exchange, Incorporated (Orna- 
mental Iron and Bronze Manufacturers 
and Contractors’ Section), Montreal, 
and employees, 506, 932 (report of 
I.D.I. (Commission). 

Building Products, Limited, Pont Rouge, 
and employees, 875, 1089 (report of 
I.D.I. Commission). 


Cables, Conduits and Fittings, Limited, 
St. Johns, and employees, 504 
(establishment of Board), 620, 874, 


905 (summary of report of Board). 

Canada Creosoting Company, Limited, 
North Vancouver, and employees, 95 
(application withdrawn). 

Canada Packers, Limited, Toronto, and 
employees, 875, 1089 (report of I.DI. 
Commission). 

Canada Veneers Limited, Saint John, and 
employees (carpenters and joiners), 505 
(establishment of Board), 620, 874, 
906 (summary of report of Board). 

Canadian Acme Screw and Gear, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 619, 738 
(establishment of Board), 1040, 1043, 
1070-73 (report of Board), 1187. 

Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, 
Walkerville, and employees, 1041, 1353 
(report of I.D.I. Commission), 1467 
(establishment of Board). 

Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited (Turcot Works), Montreal, 
1086 and 1213 (report of I.D.I. Com- 
mission), 1186, 1343. 

Canadian Cottons, Limited, Cornwall, and 
employees, 737 (establishment of 
Board), 935 (report of I.D.1I. Com- 
mission), 1041. 

Canadian Cottons, Limited, Hamilton, and 
employees, 736 (establishment of 
Board), 1041, 1211 (report of I.D.I. 
Commission). 

Canadian General Electric Company, 
Limited, Lansdowne Avenue (Daven- 
port Works, and Ward Street Works, 
Toronto, and employees, 737 (establish- 
ment of Board), 875-76, 930 (report of 
I.D.I. Commission), 1344-49 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Canadian International Paper Company, 
Temiskaming, and employees, 619, 1086 
(report of I.D.I. Commission), 1343 
(agreement reached). 

Canadian Potteries, Limited, Saint Johns, 


and employees, 874, 936 (report: of 
I.D.I. Commission], 1042 (establish- 
ment of Board), 1187 (agreement 
reached). 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act: 





Cont. 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and 
employees (Marine Division), 1467. 
Canadian Westinghouse Company, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees, 930 and 
1212 "(report . of F.D.1- Commission), 
1042, 1187 (establishment of Board). 

Chromium Mining and Smelting Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, and 
“employees, 736, 875 (establishment of 
Board), 1185, 1189-1202 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Coulter Copper and Brass Company, 
Limited, Toronto, and employees, 1185, 
1354 (report of I.D.I. Commission). 

Coulter Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, and employees, 369 (establish- 
ment of Board), 503, 532-35 (report 
of Board). 

Dominion Bedding Company, Montreal, and 
employees, 737, 1088 (report of I.D.I. 
Commission), 1186 (establishment of 
Board), 1342, 

Dominion Engineering Works, Lachine, and 
patternmakers, 94 (establishment of 
Board), 210, 503, 523-27 (report of 
Board). 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited (Peck Rolling Mills Division), 
and employees, Montreal, 9 (appoint- 
ment of Board Chairman), 369, 372-86 
(report of Board and minority report), 
507 (strike after award), 738, 932 and 
1088 (report of I.D.I. Commission). 

Dominion Textile Company, Limited, St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, and em- 
ployees, 1040 (establishment of Board), 
1087 (report of I.D.I. Commission). 

Dominion Truck Equipment Company, 
Limited, Kitchener, and employees, 506 
(establishment of Board), 620, 874, 
917-18 (summary of report of Board 
and minority report), 

Dominion Wire Rope and Cable Company, 
Limited, Lachine, and employees 
(machinists), 503, 621] (agreement 
reached), 

Dufferin Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees, 505, 620 
(establishment of Board), 1185, 1188 
(summary of reports of Board). 

Dumart’s Limited, Kitchener, and em- 
ployees, 619 (establishment of Board), 
874, 927-28 (report of Board), 1043 
(agreement reached). 

C. A. Dunham and Company, Limited, 
Toronto and employees (electrical, 
radio and machine workers), 736, 931 
(report of I.D.I. Commission). 

Eastern Car Company and employees, 
Trenton, N.S., 9 (agreement reached). 

Fairfield and Sons, Limited, Winnipeg, and 
employees, 9, 95 (establishment of 
Board), 503, 514-23 (report of Board). 

Foundation Company of Canada, Limited, 
Arvida, and employees (construction 
workers), 1041 (establishment of 
Board), 1479-82 (report of Board). 

Gaspesia Sulphite Company, Limited, 
Chandler, and employees, 619. 


Gendron Manufacturing Company, Limited, 


Toronto, and employees beeW.O.C.)., 


618. 

General Contractors’ Association and car- 
penters in Vancouver and New West- 
minster region, 94, 371. 
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Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, Bowmanville, and 
employees, 9 (appointment of Board 
Chairman), 209, 225-26 (report of 
Board). 

Gray Forgings and Stampings, Limited, 
Toronto, and employees (metal polishers 
and buffers), 618, 738 (establishment 
fo Board), 874, 927 (summary of 
report of Board). 

Gregg Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 1342. 
Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, and 
employees, 505 (establishment of 
Board), 620, 1040, 1062 (summary of 
report of Board), 1211 (report of 

I.D.I. Commission). 

Hamilton Uniform Cap Company, Hamil- 
ton, and employees, 94 (establishment 
ofs Board )7.1°2095 1227-31 4 report... of 
Board), 876 (Board reconvened). 

Hayes Steel Products, Limited, Merritton, 
and employees, 506, 619 (establishment 
of Board), 874, 919-26 (report of 
Board). 

Hobbs Glass, Limited, London, and em- 
ployees, 874, 935 (report of I.D.I. 
Commission). 

Imperial Iron Corporation, Limited, St. 
Catharines, and employees, 503 (estab- 
lishment of Board), 736, 874, 882-91 
(report of Board and minority report), 
1043 (agreement reached). 

William Kennedy and Sons, Limited, Owen 
Sound, and employees, 1041, 1212 
(report of I.D.I. Commission). 

Kingston Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
Kingston, and employees, 209, 216-21 
(report of Board and minority report), 
371 (agreement reached) 

Kitchen Overall and Shirt Company, 
Limited, Brantford, and employees, 
210, 371 (application withdrawn). 

Kraft Paper Products, Limited, St. Johns, 
and employees, 504 (establishment of 
Board), 620, 874, 905 (summary of 
report of Board). 

Lake St. John Power and Paper Company, 
Limited, Dolbeau, and employees, 737. 

Langley Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, and employees’ (metal 
workers), 737, 938 (report of I.D.I. 
Commission). 

Macdonald Bros. Aircraft, Limited, 
Winnipeg, and employees, 1342, 1468 
(agreement reached), 1488 (report of 
I.D.I. Commission). 

Manitoba Steel Foundries, Limited, Selkirk, 
and employees (moulders, core makers, 
helpers and apprentices), 1185 (agree- 
ment reached). 

L. McBrine Company, Limited, Kitchener, 
and employees (nailers, cutters, etc.), 
506 (establishment of Board), 620, 
874, 917-18 (summary of report of 
Board and minority report). 

McKinnon Industries, Limited, St. Catha- 
rines, and employees, 505 (establishment 
of Board), 620, 1040, 1055-62 (report of 
Board and minority report), 1187 
(strike after award). 

H. F. McLean, Limited, and plumbers, 
steamfitters, sprinklerfitters, and gene- 
ral pipefitters, employed at Ile de Sala- 
berry, 9 (establishment of Board), 209, 
222-25 (report of Board and minority 
report), 371 (strike after award of 
Board) 
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Montreal Bronze, Limited, Montreal, and 
moulders and core makers, 370, 507. 
Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited, Quebec, and employees 
(boilermakers, iron shipbuilders, etc., 
electrical workers, carpenters and 
joiners), 619, 937 (report of I.D.I. Com- 
mission), 1042 (establishment of 
Board), 1187, 1468-73 (report of Board 
and minority report). 

Mueller, Limited, Sarnia, and employees, 
1185, 1354 (report of LD. Commis- 


on), 

Natzoiel Steel Car Corporation, Limited, 
Hamilton, and employees (steel 
workers), 95, 210 (establishment of 
Board), 371, 5038, 507 (strike after 
award), 527-30 (interim report of 
Board), 736, 874, 877-82 (report of 
Board and minority report), 1042 
(agreement reached). 

National Steel Car Corporation, Limited 
(Aircraft Division), Malton, and em- 
ployees, 504 (establishment of Board), 
874, 898-905 (report of Board and 
minority report), 1043 (agreement 
reached). 

New Brunswick International Paper Com- 
pany, Dalhousie, and employees (steve- 
dores), 737, 1343 (agreement reached). 

Noorduyn Aviation, Limited, and Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, Montreal, and Fair- 
child Aircraft, Limited, Longueuil, and 
employees, 738, 875 (establishment of 
Board), 933 and 1212 (report of I.D.I. 
Commission), 1185, 1202-8 (report of 
Board and minority report), 1468 
(agreement reached). 

Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart, Limited, Vancouver, and em- 
ployees (carpenters), 94, 371. 

Pacific Bolt Manufacturing Company, Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and employees, 618, 738 
(establishment ‘of Board), 1040, 1043, 
1067-70 (report of Board and minority 
report), 1343 (agreement reached). 

Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Lim- 
ited, Port Arthur, and employees, 505 
(establishment of Board), 736, 767-74 
(report of Board, draft agreement, 
supplementary report, and minority 
report), 876 (agreement reached). 

Prince Rupert Dry Dock and Shipyard, 
Prince Rupert, B.C., and shipwrights. 
ship joiners and carpenters, 503, 619 
(establishment of Board), 1040, 1054 
(summary of report of Board). 

Rayman Cap Manufacturing Company, 
Toronto,*and employees, 95 (establish- 
ment of Board), 210, 369, 386-87 
(report of Board and minority report), 
738 (agreement reached). 

Reliance Motor and Machine Works, Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and machinists, special- 
ists and helpers, 209 (establishment of 
hey aaah 369, 388-91 (report of Board), 
07. 

Renfrew Woollen Mills, Renfrew, and em- 
ployees, 1042, 1213 (report of I.D.I. 
Commission). 

Robson Leather Company, Limited, Oshawa, 
and factory employees, 369 (establish- 
ment of Board), 503, 530-32 (report of 
Board). 

St. Catharines Brass Works, Limited, St. 
Catharines, and employees, 1467. 

Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, East Saint John, 
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and employees (electrical workers), 210 
(establishment of Board), 503, 507-14 
(report of Board), 738 (agreement 
reached). 

Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, Saint John, and em- 
ployees (machinists), 9, 94 (establish- 
ment of Board), 503, 507-14 (report of 
Board), 738 (agreement reached). 

Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, Saint John, and em- 
ployees (plumbers and steamfitters), 94 
(establishment of Board), 503, 507-14 
(report of Board), 738 (agreement 
reached). 

Saint John Dry Dock and _ Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, Saint John, and em- 
ployees (ship carpenters), 369, 619 
(establishment of Board), 874, 898 
(summary of report of Board). 

St. Lawrence Alloys and Metals, Limited, 
Beauharnois, and employees, 874, 934 
(report of I.D.I. Commission). 

Sault Structural Steel Company, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, and employees (steel 
workers), 94. 

Schofield Woollen Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, and employees, 505 (establish- 
ment of Board), 874, 906-17 (report of 
Board and minority report). 

Sunshine Waterloo Company, Limited, and 
employees (shearers, machinists and 
press hands), 506. 

Swift Canadian Company, Limited, and 
employees, Moose Jaw, 504. 

Trenton Steel Works, Limited, Trenton, 


N.S., and employees, 9 (agreement 
reached). 

various master plumbers, Vancouver, and 
employees, 737, 1043. (agreement 
reached). 


Waterloo Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Waterloo, and employees (machinists, 
moulders, etc.), 506 (establishment of 
Board), 620, 874, 917-18 (summary of 
Board and minority report). 

West Coast Woollen Mills, Limited, Van- 
couver, and employees, 94, 210 (estab- 
lishment of Board), 370, 618, 621-24 
(report of Board and draft agreement). 

Whitby Malleable Iron and Brass Com- 
pany, Limited, Whitby, and employees, 
736, 934 (report of I.D.I. Commission). 

W. Wight and Company, Limited, Toronto, 
and employees, 1040, 1355 (report of 
I.D.I. Commission). 

J. C. Wilson, Limited, Lachute Mills, and 
employees, 737, 938 (report of I.D.I. 
Commission). 


DISPUTES NoT FALLING CLEARLY WITHIN THE 
Score oF THE Act: 


Cables, Conduits and Fittings, Limited; 
Kraft Paper Products, Limited, St. 
Johns; and their employees, 1467. 

Campbell Soup Company, Limited, New 
Toronto, and employees, 1185 (agree- 
ment reached). 

Canada Bread Company, Limited; Speirs 
Parnell Baking Company, Limited; 
Winnipeg, and their employees, 1042, 
1186 (establishment of Board). 

Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, Walker- 
ville; Dominion Bridge Company, Lim- 
ited, Toronto; Hamilton Bridge Com. 
pany, Limited, Hamilton; and their em 
ployees, 1040. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act:—Conc. 

Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 

employees, Vancouver, Toronto, and 
Ottawa, 504. 

Canadian Cellucotton Products Company, 
Limited, Niagara Falls, and machine 
operators and _ tenders, maintenance 
workers, packers and sealers, shippers, 
inspectors, etc., 370. 

Department of National Defence (Central 
Mechanization Depot), London, and 
employees (U.A.W. of A.), 618. 

Dominion Department of Transport (Radio 
Division), and radio operators, 210. 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, and 
employees, 209. 

National Harbours Board, Quebec, P.Q., and 
employees, 209. 

Russell Construction Company, Limited, 
sone Erie, and employees (carpenters), 

Standard Steel Construction Company, Lim- 
tae Port Robinson, and employees, 

Jas. Strachan, Limited, Montreal, and em- 
ployees, 1467. 

various cement contractors, Montreal, and 
employees, 1040. 

DISPUTES REFERRED TO COMMISSIONER: 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Limited, 
Windsor, and machine operators, assem- 
blers and precision workers, 209, 371 
(appointment of Commissioner). 

various coal mines in Minto-Chipman dis- 
‘rict, N.B., and employees, (appoint- 
ment of Commissioner), 210-211, 1073- 
84 (report of Commissioner). 

various coal mining companies in the Prov- 
ince of Nova Scotia (Dominion Coal 
Company, Limited; Cumberland Rail- 
way and Coal Company, Limited; 
Acadia Coal Company, Limited; Old 
Sydney Collieries, Limited), and em- 
ployees, 209, 231-36 (report of Tri- 
bunal), 507. 

Note—For cases referred to Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission and not 
originating by way of application under 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
see Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission. 


Industrial Hygiene: 
Canada— 
report on industrial hygiene 
war industries, 88. 
recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 1251. 
N.W.T.: regulations under Sanitary Control 
Ordnance, 1390. 


Industrial Relations: 

“Wartime Developments in Government—Em- 
ployer-Worker Collaboration” — sum- 
mary of report issued by International 
Labour Office, 1266. 

Canada— 

address of Deputy Minister of Labour at 
convention of Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, 798-802. 

_- equal labour and employer representation 
on war boards and commissions re- 
quested by T. and L. Congress, 284. 

conference at Queen’s University, 1182. 

Maritime Conference re, 1463. 

Chrysler Corporation of Canada Limited— 
hospitalization plan, 1238. 

Western Clock Company—employees’ wel- 
fare plan, 8. 


control in 
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Industrial Relations:—Conc. 

Alta.: az pointment of labour representative 
on Board rejuested by _ provincial 
Federation of Labour, 290. 

annual report of Board, ido, 

representation of organized labour on 
boards and commissions requested by 
provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress, 295. 


Ont.: Hapanding Man-Power—summary of 
pamphlet issued by Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations, 391. 


U.S.A.: study on industrial relations in de- 
fence production, 938; activities of 
National Labour Relations Board, 436; 
recommendation of C.I.0. convention, 
1507; summary of report on “Seniority 
Policies and Procedures as Developed 
through Collective Bargaining”, 148; 
summary of report on “Foreman Com- 
pensation”, 238; summary of booklets 
on industrial relations policies, 404; 
summary of report on “Problems and 
Policies in Industrial Relations in War 
Economy”, 438; summary of report on 
“Selecting, Training and Upgrading”, 
641; summary of pamphlet on 
“Grievance Procedures”, 1258. 
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Industrial Situation: 
monthly summary (with table) including 
employment, building permits and con- 
tracts, strikes, prices, industrial pro- 
duction, trade, etc., 1, 83, 201, 361, 491, 
Gilt F25)0675'1031) 1177, 11335)" 1457. 


Industrial Standards Act (Alberta): 
agreements, 475, 595, 707, 1015, 1318, 1575. 


Industrial Siandards Act (Manitoba) : 
agreements 186, 595. 


Industrial Standards Act (New Brunswick) : 
agreements, 185, 594, 1574. 
extension of provisions, 956. 
administration in 1940, 431. 


Industrial Standards Act (Nova Scotia): 
agreements, 707. 
inclusion of all industries sought by pro- 
vincial executive of T. and L. Congress, 
295. 


Industrial Standards Act (Ontario): 
agreements, 185, 474, 595, 1014, 1162, 1317, 
1427, 1574. 
administration in 1940, 663. 


Industrial Standards Act (Saskatchewan): 
agreements, 186, 475, 595, 1014, 1317, 1428, 


1575 
inclusion of logging and lumbering industry 
under, 562. 


administration in 1940, 433. 


Inflation: 
Canada— 
summary of radio address of Prime Min- 
ister on stabilization of prices and 
wages, 1362. 


Injunction: 
Ont.: provincial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress reiterates opposition to use of, 

293. 


Inquiries Act: 
appointment of Commissioner under Act to 
investigate dispute re Schofield Woollen 
Company, Limited, Oshawa, 614. 


Instalment Buying: 
Canada— 
jurisdiction of Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board defined, 1100. 
curtailment of, 1181, 1232. 
See also Retail Trade; Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board. 


Insurance: 


See Health Insurance; Pensions; Un- 
employment Insurance. 
Inter-American Committee to Promote 


Social Security: 
establishment, 1037. 


Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination: 

report on War Emergency Training Pro- 
gram, 1941, 14-21. 

recommends establishment of basic wage 
standards and adjustment to cost of 
living, 22. 

recommends establishment of Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel, 87. 


International Labour Organization (League 
of Nations): 
assists in establishment of Inter-American 
etme to Promote Social Security, 
resolution of A.F. of L. convention endors- 
ing work of, 1389. 


International Labour Office— 
resignation of John G. Winant, Director, 
208. 


International Labour Office at Montreal— 

’ summary of proceedings of Canadian-Amer- 
ican conference on labour supply and 
national defence, 546. 

address of Acting Director at conference 
of C.A.A.L.L., 814-25. 


International Labour Office— 

Switzerland applies international maritime 
conventions, 617. 

Mexico ratifies convention re safety provi- 
sions in building industry, 1039. 

Iraq ratifies convention re workmen’s com- 
pensation for occupational diseases, 
1090. 


Special Wartime Conference— 
summary of proceedings, 1589-96. 
agenda, 1590. 
Canadian delegation, 1589. 
countries represented, 1590. 
summary of address of President Roosevelt, 
1591. 
holding of next conference, 1594. 
Governing Body— 
agenda of special Conference held in New 
York, 873. 


Publications and Reports— 

summary of report on compensation of war 
victims, 26; summary of report on the 
labour situation in Great Britain, 207; 
studies in war economics, 335; “Tuber- 
culosis in Industry”, 654; “Labour 
Supply and National Defence”, 795; 
memorandum on social post-war goals, 
1039; report of Acting Director on 
survey of economic and social trends 
since outbreak of war, 1256-58; “War- 
time Development in Government— 
Employer -Worker Collaboration”, 1266; 
summary of “The International Labour 

— Code, 1939,” 1507. 


xxil 
Iraq: : 
See Diseases, Industrial; Intern ational 
Labour Organization; Workmen’s 
Compensation. 


Juvenile Employment: 


Australia: introduction and provisions of 
Youth Welfare Act in New South 
Wales, 436. 


U.S.A.: regulations governing hazardous oc- 
cupations and age of employment of 
young workers, 828. 


King, Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie, Prime 
Minister of Canada: 

announces compulsory control of wages and 

prices, 1179. . a 
summary of radio address on stabilization 

of wages and prices, 1362-64. ' 
...remarks at presentation of Dominion legis- 
lative program of T. and L. Congress, 

286. 

announces appointment of 

Humphrey Mitchell, 1459. 


Labour Conditions in Wartime: 
agenda of and delegation to conference of 
International Labour Office, 1182. 
Canada— 
importance of labour and industry in war 
effort stressed by Minister of Labour, 


Honourable 


control of industrial hygiene in war indus- 
tries, 88. 
establishment of National Joint Conference 
Board of building and construction in- 
dustry, 117-24. 
agreement providing adequate supply of 
' shore labour for loading cargoes, 203. 
survey of industrial resources, 205. 
amendment to Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions re peaceful picketing, 363. 
~ Minister of Labour on employment of aliens 
in war industries, 364. 
—intervention of Minister of Labour in 
stoppages on war work, 493. 
_appointment of controller at National Steel 
Car plant, Hamilton, 493. 
extension of regulations prohibiting “entice- 
ment” of skilled labour, 728. 
inspection and enforcement of fair wages 
and labour conditions on Dominion 
contracts, 869. 
-wartime activity under Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1033. 
appointment of Commission to investigate 
ston in Quebec shipbuilding plants, 
1 : 
~establishment of National War Labour 
Board, 1337. 

Minister of Labour re-pledges restoration 
of labour’s peacetime rights, 1339. 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress re 
hours of labour and overtime rates, 
284; equal labour and employer rep- 
resentation on war boards and com- 
missions requested by T. and L. Con- 
gress, 284; Government wartime policy 
commended by Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 287; investigation into sweat- 
shop conditions in war contracts rec- 
ommended by Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 289; representation on War- 
time Industries Control] Board sought 

by T. and L. Congress, 1243. 


recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
1243-44. 

summary of pamphlet on Labour and the 
War, 410 
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Labour Conditions in Wartime:—Conc. 

B.C.: amendment to Apprenticeship Act re 
employment of apprentices in war in- 
dustries, 134. 

Que.: suspension of hours limitation in war 
industries on payment of prescribad 
higher overtime rates, 652. 

United Kingdom: application of schedule of 
reserved occupations to control of war- 
time employment, 91, 732; proposed 
orders for registration approved by 
employers and employees, 207; sum- 
mary of report issued by International 
Labour Office re labour situation in 
Great Britain, 207; report of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure re 
enticement of labour, overtime, skilled 
labour, costs, and contracts, 411-19, 
1114-16; provisions of Essential Work 
(General Provisions) Order, 1941, as 
applied to war industries, 551; scheme 
for employment of dock labour, 734. 

Australia: development and extension of in- 
dustrial arbitration machinery, 143; 
amended regulations under National 
Security Act re housing of war workers, 
1341. 

New Zealand: wartime working conditions 
under Labour Legislation Emergency 
Regulations, 8; increased working hours 
in essential war industries, 735. 

U.S.A.: industrial disputes in defence produc- 
tion, 93; establishment of National 
Defence Mediation Board, 366; exten- 
sive plan for protection of defence 
workers proposed by Department of 
Labour, 502; bulletin on conservation 
of health of women workers in defence 
industries, 543; labour requirements of 
defence industries, 632; employment of 
women in defence industries without 
lowering of working standards urged by 
O.P.M., 872; observance of child labour 
laws urged by Pennsylvania Legislature, 
872; limitation of hours in hosiery mills, 
1038; establishment of Committee for 
re-employment and re-training of dis- 
placed automobile workers, 1038; sus- 
pension of eight-hour day for mechanics 
and labourers employed on defence con- 
struction, 1038; necessity for labour 
organization in modern industry, 1274. 

Germany: low wage scales in lumber industry 
set by Nazi “Labour Trustees”, 1039. 

Norway: effect of German occupation on 
social and economic situation, 734. 

See also Labour Registration; Munitions; 
War Production and Training. 


Labour Co-ordination: 
U.S.A.: 
advantages emphasized by Committee on 
Federal-State Co-operation of confer- 
ence on labour legislation, 298. 
See also Inter-departmental Committee on 
Labour Co-ordination. 


Labour Councils: 
Que.: recommendation of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers re Superior Labour 
Council, 290. 


Labour Courts: 
Que.: provincial Federation of Labour re- 
quests establishment of, 293. 
Labour Day: 
Canada— 
erty from messages of labour leaders, 
message of Federal Minister of Labour, 1098. 
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Labour Department Act: 
Canada— 
amendment re appointment of Associate 
Deputy Minister, 731. 


Labour Departments and Bureaus: 

Canada— 

amendment to Labour Department Act pro- 
viding appointment of Associate Deputy 
Minister, 732. 

conference of provincial labour officials and 
National War Labour Board, 1460. 

establishment of Regional War Labour 
Boards in Ontario, British Columbia, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick, 1461. 

diversion of authority on labour matters 
from Department of Labour protested 
by T. and L. Congress, 283, 285. 

annual reports of provincial Departments— 
British Columbia, 1111; Manitoba, 142; 
Nova Scotia, 430; New Brunswick, 431; 
Ontario, 661; Quebec, 429; Saskatche- 
wan, 432. 

Man.: amendments to Department of Labour 
Act, etc., 137. 

Australia: establishment of Youth Employ- 
ment Section in New South Wales, 92; 
correction, 735. 

U.S.A.: annual report of Department of 
Labour, 502. 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario: 
annual convention, 664. 


Labour Legislation: 
Canada— 

enactments of Dominion Parliament in 
1941, 731-32. 

summary of annual supplement, 498. 

recent regulations under Dominion-Provin- 
cial legislation, 30, 138, 434, 555, 650, 
957, 1110, 1269; 1382; 1502: 

recommendation of Canadian Congress of 
Labour re Rowell-Sirois report, 288. 

summary of paper on “The Status of 
Organized Labour”, 1464. 

T. and L. Congress seek legislation similar 
to U.S. Wagner Act, 1243. 

recommendation of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1248. 

fourth annual meeting of C.A.A.L.L., 497. 

address of Acting Director of I.L.0. at 
C.A.A.L.L. conference, 814-17. 

labour enactments of provincial legislatures 
in 1941—Alberta, 558; British Colum- 
bia (1940), 134; Manitoba (1940), 
136; New Brunswick,. 955; Northwest 


Territories, 956, 1390; Nova Scotia, 
648; Ontario, 648; Prince Edward 
Island, 956; Quebec, 647; Saskatche- 
wan, 560. 

N.S. regulations to be laid before legis- 
lature, 649. 

Que.: uniform social and labour laws re- 


commended by provincial Federation of 
Labour, 293. 
Sask.: prosecutions under, 433. 

U.S.A.: National Conference on Labour 
Legislation, 298-300; recommendations 
of A.F. of L. re, 1389. 

New Zealand: wartime working conditions 
under Labour Legislation Emergency 
Regulations, 8. 


Labour Organization: 
resolutions adopted by International Labour 
Organization on report of Committee 
on Collaboration, 1596. 
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Labour Organization:—C onc. 
Canada— 
extended organization urged by Canadian 
Congress of Labour, 1248. 
summary of paper on “The 
Organized Labour”, 1464. 
United Kingdom: maintenance of trade union 
organization among refugee workers, 
368. 
U.S.A.: co-operation of labour in national 
defence training program, 92; address 
of Special Labour Consultant, O.P.M., 
on “Organized Labour and ‘the Defence 
of Democracy”, 1272-76; extensive 
organization of Federal Government 
employees urged by C.I.0O., 1507. 
See also Collective Bargaining; Freedom 
of Association. 


Status of 


Labour Organizations: 
Canada— 
pledge co-operation in war effort, 33, 283, 
ZOUPal, t300. 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 
‘convention, 1239; Dominion legislative 


program, 282; provincial legislative 
programs, 293 (Ontario); 294 (Nova 
Scotia). 


Canadian Congress of Labour: convention, 
1244-49; Dominion legislative program, 


287. 

Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada: convention, 1249; Dominion 
legislative program, 33; provincial 
legislative program, 289. 

Railway Transportation Brotherhoods, 
Joint Legislative Committee of: Dom- 
inion legislative requests, 410. 

Alta.: legislative program of provincial 
Federation of Labour, 290. 

N.B.: annual convention of Federation of 
Labour, 1384. 

N.S.: legislative program of provincial exe- 
ecutive of T. and L. Congress, 294. 
Ont.: legislative program of provincial 

executive of T. and L. Congress, 293. 

Que.: legislative program of provincial 
Federation of Labour, 292. 

United Kingdom: Trades Union Congress— 
annual convention, 1389. 

U.S.A.: American Federation of Labour— 
convention, 1385; Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations—fourth  constitu- 
tional convention, 1504. 

See also Trade Unions. 


Labour Registration: - 
Canada— 
under Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, 634, 805, 953, 1102, 1253, 1394, 
1509. 

United Kingdom: position of trainees for 
munitions work under Schedule of Re- 
served Occupations, 207; proposed 
orders for registration of Labour ap- 
proved by employers and employees, 
207; compulsory registration for em- 
ployment order, 500; first registration 
of women under Registration for Em- 
ployment Order, 1941, 733. 

See also National Registration. 


Labour Supply: 
summary of proceedings of I.L.0. Canadian- 
American conference on labour supply 
and national defence, 546; and of re- 
port issued by International Labour 
Office re situation in various countries, 
795. 
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Labour Supply:--—Conc. Legal Decisions :—Conc. 
Canada— Alta.: decisions of Supreme Court in to- 


report on war emergency training plan, 
14-16, 271-81, 420-26, 565-71, 655-61, 
807-13, 965-71, 1103-9, 1259-65, 1373-79, 
1535-43, 

provision of industrial requirements under 
Emergency Training Program, 14-21. 

establishment of Wartime Bureau of Tech- 
nical Personnel, 87. 

recommendation of national joint conference 
of construction industry re war pro- 
jects, 121. 

terms of agreement providing adequate sup- 
ply of shore labour for loading ships, 
203. 

survey of industrial resources re availabil- 
ity for war production, 205. 

extensive plan for training of skilled labour 
force established by pulp and paper 
industry, 544, 615; and co-operation 
of petroleum industry and public util- 
ities in training of technical personnel 
for war industries, 730-31. 

release of “key” industrial workers from 
military service, 794. 

extension of regulations prohibiting “en- 
ticement” of skilled labour, 728, 796. 

extension of training of enlisted men in 
industrial plants, 870. 

provision for transfer of defence workers, 
1034. 

“Statistics Relating to Labour Supply under 
War Conditions’—report issued by 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 1228- 
31 


United Kingdom: wartime industrial train- 
ing plan, 35-37; application of schedule 
of reserved occupations to control of 
wartime employment, 91; survey of 
available force under compulsory 
registration for employment order, 500; 
recommendations of Select Committee 
on National Expenditure re women in 
aircraft factories, 1114; recommenda- 
tion of Trades Union Congress re war 
industries, 1389. 


Australia: survey of available unemployed 


man-power for war industries, 207. 


U.S.A.: survey of labour supply, 25; recom- 


mendations of Labour Supply and Na- 
tional Defence Committee of federal 
state conference on labour legislation, 
298; labour requirements of defence 
industries, 632; summary of report on 
solving of labour shortages, 641; pro- 
gress of plant training programs in 
defence industries, 732; necessity of 
adequate. supply, 1274; establishment 
of Committee for re-employment and 
re-training of displaced automobile 
workers, 1038; summary of report on 
“Problems and Policies in Industrial 
Relations in War Economy”, 438; sum- 
mary of monograph on wartime regula- 
ie of labour supply in Great Britain, 
91. 

See also Aircraft Industry; Hours of 
Labour; Labour Registration; Muni- 
tions; Skilled Labour; Technical and 
Vocational Education; War Production 
and Training. 


Legal Decisions: 
Canada— 


monthly summary of legal decisions affect- 
ing labour, 198, 358, 609, 722, 1175, 
1455, 1587. 


bacco cases, 437; actions of check- 
weigher in advising miners of rights 
under Mines Act and wage agreement 
upheld by Court, 609. 

Man.: decision not to interfere with union’s 
interpretation of railway agreement 
upheld by Appeal Court, 722; elevator 
operator and handyman in apartment 
house not under minimum wage order, 
1455. 

Ont.: appeal against conviction for picket- 
ing under Defence Regulations dis- ~ 
missed, 198; conviction of shipping con- 
tainer combine upheld by Court of 
Appeal, 642-46; damages awarded 
labourer injured on saw machine, 722; 
order adding employer as third party 
in claim for damages for death of 
workman upheld by Court of Appeal, 
1175; conviction registered on picketing 
charge, 1455. 

Que.: Court of King’s Bench affirms judg- 
ment of joint committee under Col- 
lective Agreement Act to exempt an 
establishment from legal rates, 199; 
workman holding 4th class engineer’s 
certificate entitled only to fireman’s 
pay when doing fireman’s work, 609; 
award of damages to housemaid injured 
at work affirmed, 610; action for 
damages for injuries against lessor of 
gasoline station dismissed, 723; Court 
allows in part claim of Joint Com- 
mittee under Collective Agreement Act 
to collect wages for carpenter, 723; 
payment of difference between agreed 
rent and relief payment allowed by 
Superior Court, 724; decision denying 
right of union to sue under Collective 
Labour Agreements Act upheld by 
Supreme Court, 724; manufacture of 
cotton dresses subject to agreement 
under Collective Agreement Act, 1176; 
janitor free to obtain other employ- 
ment not entitled to full-time rate, 
1456; action by Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission against municipality 
of Verdun dismissed, 1587; truck 
owner subject to orders of employ- 
er not liable to contribute to acci- 
dent fund, 1587;:holder of second-class 
engineman’s certificate doing first-class 
engineman’s work not entitled to pay 
fixed for first-class enginemen, 1588. 


U.S.A.: Supreme Court holds order of 


National Labour Relations Board to 
bargain collectively means entering 
into written agreement, 200; Supreme 
Court holds Anti-trust Law not 
applicable to disputes between trade 
unions, 358. 


Licensing of Workmen: 


Alta.: new and revised regulations under 
Boilers Act, 30; regulations under 
Welding Act, 559. 

B.C.: regulations under Licence Forfeiture 
and Cancellation Act, 134. 

Man.: activities of Board of Examiners 
during 1939-40, 142. 

B.: new regulations under Theatre Act, 
652; recommendation of Federation of 
Labour re painters and decorators, 1384. 

Ont.: amendment re moving-picture ma- 
chine operators, 648; activities of 
Operating Engineers’ Board during 
1940, €62. 


INDEX 


Little, E. M., Dzrrector, Wartime Bureau of 
Technical Personnel: 


appointment, 87, 495. 
Logging: 
B.C.: new regulations under Workmen’s 


Compensation Act, 1502. 
Lord’s Day Act: 


See Legal Decisions; Sunday Observance. 


Lumbering Industry: 
Canada— 
control of timber prices, 872. 
regulations re military training of lumber 
and forestry workers, 1227. 
Que.: creation of fund for technical educa- 
tion of engineers and workmen, 31. 
U.S.A.: regulations governing hazardous 
occupations and age of employment 
of young workers, 828. 
Germany: low wage scales of Nazi “Labour 
Trustees”, 1039. 


Lynch, W. J., Transit Controller: 
appointment, 1035. 
See also Transportation. 


MacDonald, Hon. Angus L., 
Naval Services: 
on increased production 
industry, 6. 


Minister of 


in machine tool 


Machine Tool Industry: 
Canada— 
situation in defence production, 6; included 
in national survey of industrial re- 
sources, 205. 
See also Manufacturing: Skilled Labour; 
War Production and Training. 


MacKenzie, Hon. Ian A., Minister of Pen- 
sions and National Health: 
announces program for employment and re- 
establishment of ex-service men, 5; 
on post-discharge plan of rehabilita- 
10D, Aen. 


Manufacturing: 
Canada— 
increased production 
dustry, 1940, 6. 
statistics respecting employees, wages of, 
ete., 1116-19. 
effect of stabilization of prices on whole- 
sale trade and manufacturing, 1500. 
U.S.A.: health insurance program for cloth- 
ing workers, 1271. 
See also Agreements, Industrial; Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association; Industrial 
Disputes. 


in machine tool in- 


Martin, Mr. Justice, Rentals Administrator: 
statement on unwarranted increases in 
rent, 89. 


McLarty, Hon. Norman A., Secretary of State 
(previously Minister of Labour): 
announces war emergency training pro- 
gram for 1941, 14; confers with pro- 
vincial officers at ‘Dominion-provincial 
Conference on War Emergency Train- 

ing Program, 427. 

announces plan to stabilize basic wage 
rates and provide for cost-of-living 
bonus, 22; on the application of Order 
in Council P.C. 7440 by Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, 405; 
reviews wages’ stabilization order, 
1365-66. 


McLarty, Hon. 


New Year’s message Sielsires importance 
of labour and industry in war effort, 
4; labour day message, 1098. 
announces’ discontinuance of Dominion 
contributions for direct relief, 85. 
announces establishment of Wartime Bureau 
of Technical Personnel, 87. 
chairman of Labour and Unemployment 
Committee, 87. 
remarks at national joint conference of 
construction industry, 123. 
announces agreement providing adequate 
supply of shore labour for loading 
British ships, 203. 
statement at presentation 
legislative program of T. and 
gress, 286. 
. message to trade unionists on employment 
of aliens in war industries, 364. 
-- intervenes in stoppages on war work, 493, 
—orders intensive recruitment of steel ship 
builders, 495. 
confers with provincial ministers on labour 
conditions, 498. 
announces commencement of unemploy- 
ment insurance contributions, 615; 
radio broadcasts re commencement of 
unemployment insurance in Canada, 
636-38, 953-55. 
on reinstatement of enlisted men in civil 
employment, 615. 





of Dominion 


L. Con- 


rejects majority reports of Boards of 
Conciliation in railway wage cases, 
TL 

announces appointment of members of 


Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion, 728. 

announces appointment of Commission to 
investigate wages and labour condi- 
tions in Quebec shipbuilding plants, 
1036. 

— announces order restricting right to strike 
in war industries, 1209. 

— message to convention of T. and L. Con- 
gress, 1239; message to convention of 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 1244. 

“Announces appointment of National War 
Labour Board, 1337. 

announces result of strike vote at Kirk- 
land Lake, 1338. 

re-pledges restoration of Labour’s peace- 
time rights, 1339. 

extract from address at special wartime 
conference of I.L.0., 1592. 

appointed Secretary of State, 1459. 


McTague, Hon. Mr. Justice C, P.: 
appointment as conciliation adviser to 
Minister of Labour, 24. 


Medical Services: 

Sask.: amendment to Municipal Medical 
and Hospital Services Act, 561; sur- 
vey of rural and urban medical and 
hospitalization plans, 639-41. 


See also Health Insurance; Hospitaliza- 

tion. 
Mexico: 

See Accidents, Industrial; Building and 
Construction Industry; International 
Labour Organization; Safety and 
Health. 

Migration and Settlement: 
Canada— 

immigration during 1940-41, 208; 545; 940; 
1391. 

United Kingdom: maintenance of trade 
union organization among refugee 


workers, 368. 
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Milk: 


action of Wartime Prices and Trade 


Board, 549. 


Minimum Wages: 
Canada— 


increased rates on Government contracts, 
614; 792-3; further extension of Fair 
Wages Policy re contractors and sub- 
contractors, 1180; 1226. 

adoption of national program requested at 
electrical workers’ conference, 663. 

Alta.: appointment of labour representative 
on Board requested by provincial 
Federation of Labour, 290. 

increased minimum wage recommended by 
provincial Federation of Labour, 291. 

Male Minimum Wage Act—order re hotel 
employees, 138; Order No. 16 (estab- 
lishing minimum rates for delivery and 
messenger boys), 555; Order No. 18 
(sawmills, planing mills, box factories, 
woodworking plants, logging and rail- 
way tie contractors), 1382; Order No. 
19 (employees in coal mining industry), 
1382; orders governing female em- 
ployees—No. 3 (hotel and restaurant 
workers) 555; No. 3A (hotel and res- 
taurant workers) 556; No. 7 (office 
workers) 556; No. 11 (deductions for 
meals and lodgings) 555. 

B.C.: annual report of Board of Industrial 
Relations, 1113. 

Board orders issued during 1941—shop em- 
ployees, 1502; resident janitors, 138; 
governing female workers in laundry 
dyeing and cleaning industries, and 
Personal services, 434; painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers, 556; hotel and 
catering industry, 651; (Nos. 43B and 
44B), janitors, 959; (No. 62), shingle 
industry, 959; road transport, 1110; 
resort hotel industry, 1269. 

Man.: administration of Act during 1939- 
40, 142; new order governing employees 
i ea and wholesale establishments, 
52. 

N.B.: regulations under Labour and Indus- 
trial Relations Act, 1383; and amend- 
ments to Act sought by Federation of 
Labour, 1384. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 431; amend- 
ment to Minimum Wage for Women 
Act, 1110; new and revised regulations 
under Minimum Wage for Women 
Act, 1270; amendments to Female 
Minimum Wage Act requested by prov- 
incial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress, 295, 

Ont.: administration of Act in 1940, 663; 
recommendations of provincial exe- 
cutive of T. and L. Congress, 294. 

P.E.I.: provisions of Remuneration of 
Truck Operators Act, 652. 

Que.: recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 290; recommenda- 
tions of provincial Federation of 
Labour re administration of Act, 292; 
Suspension of hours limitation in war 
industries on payment of prescribed 
higher overtime rates, 652; amend- 
ment to Act urged by Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 1252. 


Minimum Wage Commission— 


—_ 


renewal of resolution suspending maximum 
hours and weekly day of rest in war 
industrie3, 139. 


Minimum Wages: —Cont. 


administration during 1939-40, 429, 

Rules of interpretation of orders—31, 32. 

Orders, by-laws, etc.: 

No. 4—renewal, 435; suspension of over- 
time rates, 435; No. 4—governing em- 
ployees in retail shops, butcher shops, 
cobbler shops, crushed stone quarries, 
post-offices, barber shops, cheese fac- 
tories, bakeries and pastry establish- 
ments, theatres and cinemas, felt hat 
factories, meat packing, rubber goods, 
confectionery, flour mills, concrete 
pipes, organ and coffin establishments, 
sawmills, agricultural implement fac- 
tories, undertaking establishments, 
dairies, creameries, carters and truck 
drivers’ helpers, waste material estab- 
lishments, hotel and restaurants, trans- 
port undertakings, wool carding em- 
ployees, and war _ industries, 557 
amendments, re manufacture of doors, 
sashes, etc., 557; amendment re ap- 
plication of 54 and 60 hour week, 959; 
repeal of order governing overtime, 
960; repeal of section re crushed stone 
quarries, 960; renewal of general 
order, 1270; amendment re factories 
manufacturing cream separators, 1383. 

No. 5 (silk and cotton textile industry), 

31; 435; 960; 1270. 

No. 6 (stationary enginemen, Montreal] dis- 

trict), 189; 557; 1383. 

No. 7 (shoe counters), 1383: 1504. 

No. 8 (cotton textile industry), 31. 

No. 9 (teachers, Verdun), 960. 

No. 10 (milk industrv), 435; 1383. 

No. 13 (match industry), 435. 

No. 14 (public buildings, Montreal district), 

960. 

No. 15 (waste paper industry), 435; 1383. 

No. 16A (butter and cheese wholesale and 
export establishments), 652. 

No. 17A (laundry, dry-cleaning and dyeing, 
Montreal district), 960. 

No. 17 (laundry, dry-cleaning and dyeing, 
Montreal district), 1383. 








No. 19A (hosiery mills), 960. 

No. 19 (hosiery mills), 1383. 

No. 22 (brick and tile manufacture), 1383. 

No. 23 (taverns, Montreal district) 959. 

No. 25 (waste material), 435. 

No. 26A (taxicabs, Montreal district), 435; 
960; 1384. 

No. 28 (laundries, dye-works and dry- 
cleaning establishments, Quebec and 


Quebec West), 1270. 

. 29 (taxi cabs, Quebec and Levis), 1270. 
. 30 (wooden boxes, containers and other 
objects), 1270, 1383. 

. 31 (tailors and dressmakers, Quebec 
City), 1383, 1504. 

No. 32 (mattress and upholstering indus- 
try, Quebec, Levis and Quebec West), 
1383, 1504. 

No. 33 (wholesale food trade, Quebec City 
and district), 1384. 

No. 34 (ice industry, Quebec City and dis- 
trict), 1383. 

No. 35 (retail food trade, Quebec and 
Quebec West), 1383, 1504. 

No. 36 (foundries, Hull), 1383, 1504. 

No. 37 (glass container manufacturing), 
436, 1270, 1383. 

No. 387A (glass container manufacturing), 
1383. 

No. 39 (forest operations), 556. 


ZZ, 
oO 


Z, 
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Minimum Wages: —Conc. 

No. 40 (cinema and theatre employees), 
653, 960. 

No. 41 (shoe-repairing establishments), 
1503. 

No. 42 (peat bog industry), 1110. 

No. 43 (war industries), 1504. 

By-law B-1 (levy on employers), 31, 653. 

Sask.: administration of Act in 1939-1940, 
433; provisions of Orders governing— 
inclusion of town of Humboldt under 
Act, 960, 1271; various occupations in 
Humboldt, 1504; retail, wholesale and 
mail order establishments, beauty and 
barber schools, shooting galleries, etc., 
960; paint, plumbing, and tinsmithing 
shops; warehousing, draying, cartage 
transfer and delivery establishments, 
961; hotels, restaurants and refresh- 
ment rooms, beauty and barber schools, 
bowling alleys, billiard halls, skating 
and curling rinks, shooting galleries, 


1271; lumbering and logging industry, 
1504. 
U:S.A.: effect of female minimum wage legis- 


lation in New York state, 433. 
See also Hours of Labour; Legal Decisions; 
Wages. 


Mining: 

Canada— 

“inclusion as essential war industry under 
aaa Disputes Investigation Act, 
63. 

—Canadian Congress of Labour urges settle- 
ment of Nova Scotia coal production 
dispute, 1247; resolution re coal pro- 
duction, 1249. 

results of cost of living inquiry (Britnell 
Commission—3rd report) for coal 
miners in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia’ (District 18), 133; 4th report, 
730; 5th report, 1267. 

B.C.: regulations under Metalliferous 
Mines Regulation Act, 434; new regula- 
tion under, 1110; amendments to Coal 
Mines Regulation Act, 134. 

Man.: amendments to Mines Act, 137. 

N.B.: amendment to Mining Act, 955; 
report of Commissioner re investiga- 
tion into lack of coal production in 
Minto-Chipman district, 1036. 

ieee revised regulations under Mines Act, 


—Ont.: result of strike vote at various gold 
mines in Kirkland Lake, 1338. 

Sask.: agreement re cost of living bonuses 
for coal miners, 1268; amendment to 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare 
Act, 561. 

United Kingdom: application of schedule of 
reserved occupations in coal mining 
Industry, 91; recommendations of 
Select Committee on Nationa] Expend- 
iture re coal production, 1116. 


Mitchell, Hon. Minister of 
Labour: 
appointment, Chairman, Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission, 728. 
appointment, Chairman, National War 
Labour Board, 1337. 
appointment as Minister of Labour, 1459. 


Mobility of Labour: 
See Labour Supply; Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission; Wai Production and 
Training. 


Humphrey, 
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Moore, Tom, President, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada: 
New Year’s message, 4; extract from 
Labour Day message, 1034. 
address at national joint conference of 
construction industry, 118. 
supplementary statement to 
legislative program, 285. 
summary of convention address, 1240. 
extract from address at special wartime 
conference of I.L.0., 1592. 


Mosher, A. R., President, Canadian Congress 
of Labour: 

New Year’s message, 4; 

Labour message, 1034. 

= presidential address before Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, 1245-46. 


Mothers’ Allowances: 

revision of regulations recommended by T. 
and L. Congress, 1243. 

B.C.: annual report of Superintendent of 
Welfare for 1940- 41, 1588. 

N.B.: proclamation of Act urged by Federa- 
tion of Labour, 1384. 

Que.: amendment to Needy Mothers’ Assist- 


ance Act recommended by Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers, 1252. 


Motor Transportation: 

N.W.T.: provisions of Motor Vehicle Or- 
dinance, 957. 

N.S.: recommendation of provincial execu- 
tive of T. and L. Congress re physical 
fitness of chauffeurs and operators, 295. 

provisions of Remuneration of 

Truck Operators Act, 652, 956. 

Que.: recommendation of provincial Federa- 
tion of Labour re taxis, 293. 


Dominion 


extract from 


Munitions: 

United Kingdom: employment of trainees un- 
der wartime industrial training plan, 
35; position of trainees under Schedule 
of Reserved Occupations, 207. 

Australia: survey of available unemployed 
manpower for war industries, 207. 

New Zealand: increased working hours in 
ammunition works, 735. 

See also Labour Registration. 


Munitions and Supply, Department of: 

appointment of Director of Labour Rela- 
tions, 1181. 

abolition of office of Labour Relations 
Director sought by T. and L. Congress, 
1243. 

Order re “freezing” 
purposes, 871. 

placement of contracts, 441, 791. 

placement of housing contracts, 873. 


of raw silk for war 


** Murray Industry Council Program ”’: 
resolution of C.I.O. convention re, 1506. 


Murray, Philip, President, Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations: 
convention address, 1504. 


National Committee on Automobile Em- 
ployment (U.S.A.): 
establishment, 1038. 
National Defence: 
See Labour Supply; “Murray Industry 
Council Program”; National Defence 
Mediation Board (U.S.A.); War; War 


Production and Training. 
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National Defence Advisory Commission 
(U.S.A.): ie 

summary of report of Labour Division, 25. 

establishment of Division of Defence 
Housing Co-ordination in, 34. , 

progress report on defence vocational train- 
ing, 208 

summary of pamphlet on progress of war 
effort, 438. 


National Defence, Department of: 
issues instructions on release of “key” in- 
dustrial workers from military service, 
794, 


National Defence Mediation Board (U.S.A.): 
establishment, 366. 
activities under, 616. 


National Defence Tax Act: 


amendment recommended by Canadian Con- 


gress of Labour, 288. 


National Employment Committee: 
appointment, 1253. 
first meeting, 1508. 

National Joint Conference Board of the 

Construction Industry: 

established to control wartime labour con- 
ditions in building and construction in- 
dustry, 117, 121; composition of, 123. 

adopts resolution re no stoppage of work 
in construction industry, 494. 

summary of cases, 939-40. 

International Brotherhood of Painters, 
Toronto, and Master Painters’ Associa- 
tion, 939. 

Canadian Construction Association, Ottawa, 
and bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 


939. 
Hamilton Society of Domestic, Sanitary 
and Heating Engineers, Hamilton, and 


employees, 940. 


National Labour Supply Council: 

recommends establishment. of basic wage 
standards and adjustment to cost of 
living, 22. 

recommends establishment of National Joint 
Conference Board of Building and 
Construction Industry, 117. 

president of T. and L. Congress suggests 
Council initiate action. 285. 

recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 288. 

members’ participation at conference of 
panadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
30. 

appointment of alternate member, 872. 


National Mediation Board (U.S.A.): 


sixth annual report, 270. 


National Registration: 
survey of direct relief (with charts 
tables), 125-32. 
report on specialized occupations resulting 
from National Registration, 1940, 494. 


and 


_ National Steel Car Corporation, Limited: 


appointment of controller for Hamilton 
plant, 493, 1035. 


National War Labour Board: 
wages stabilization policy under jurisdiction 
Or’, 110: 
establishment, 1337. 
appointment of Executive Committee, 1460. 


INDEX 


National War Labour Board:—-Conc. 
conference on allocation of functions be- 
tween National and Regional Boards, 
1460. 
summary of Bulletin No. 1 on interpretative 
rulings, 1461. 


National War Services, Department of: 
summary of report on specialized occupa- 
tions resulting from National Regis- 
tration, 1940, 494. 


National War Services Regulations: 
broadening of powers for effective use of 
manpower, 1237. 


Nationalization: 
resolution of T. and L. Congress re pro- 
duction of war materials, 284. 
government control of banking system urged 
by Canadian Congress of Labour, 1249. 
See also Profiteering; War. 


Newfoundland: 
provisions of Defence (Control and Con- 
ditions of Employment and Disputes 
Settlement) Regulations, 1465. 


New Zealand: 
wartime working conditions under Labour 
Legislation Emergency Regulations, 8. 
increased working hours in essential war 
industries, 735. 
scholarships granted to children of war 
veterans, 1341. 


Norway: 
See Freedom of Association; Labour Con- 
ditions in Wartime; War. 


Nutrition: 
Canada— . 
survey of nutrition in war industries. 1340. 


Occupational Hazards: 

U.S.A.: regulations on hazardous occupations 
and age of employment of young 
workers, 828. 

bulletin on occupational 
diagnostic signs, 806. 

“Control of Welding Hazards in Defence 
Industries”, 1488. 


Office of Production Management (O.P.M.: 
U.S.A.) : 


See various subject headings. 


Oil: 
conservation of fats urged by Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, 871. 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
in regard to fish and vegetable oils, 


hazards and 


Ontario Hospital Association: 
hospitalization plan, 206. 


Orders in Council: 
Canada— 
P.C. 744 and 1706 (supporting agreement 
providing adequate supply of shore 
labour for loading ships), 203. 
P.C. 780 (establishment of Wartime Bureau 
of Technical Personnel), 495. 


P.C. 868 (national joint conference of 
building and construction industry), 
Lis 


~P.C. 892 (amendment to Defence of Canada 
Regulations re peaceful picketing), 
363. 

P.C. 1218 (establishment of Committee on 
Reconstruction), 496. 


INDEX 


Orders in Council:—Conce. 

“P.C. 1708 (inclusion of all war industries 
under Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act), 363. 

P.C. 2385 (Merchant Seamen Order), 650. 

P.C. 3040 (appointment of controller for 
National Steel Car plant, Hamilton), 
493. 

P.C. 3230 (fixing minimum butter prices), 
616. 

P.C. 3884 (increased minimum wage rates 
os Government supply contracts), 614, 
93. 

P.C. 4020 (establishment of Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commissions), 613, 1210. 

P.C. 4844 (extension of powers of In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
to investigate alleged discrimination 
and intimidation), 797, 1210. 

P.C. 7068 (amendment of P.C. 4020 and 
P.C. 4844), 1210. 

P.C. 4642 (extension of regulations pro- 
hibiting “enticement” of skilled 
workers), 728. 

P.C. 6286 (amendment re “enticement” of 
workers in war industries), 796. 

P.C. 4758 (reinstatement of enlisted men 
in civil employment), 803. 

P.C. 5522 (inspection and enforcement of 
fair wages and labour conditions on 
Dominion government contracts), 869. 

P.C. 7679 (extension of Fair Wages Policy 
re contractors and _ sub-contractors), 
1130,501226: 

P.C. 5830 (amendment to Defence of 
Canada Regulations re riots affecting 
war industries), 947. 

P.C. 6131 (appointment of transit con- 
troller), 1035. 

P.C. 6702 (cost of living bonus for Civil 
Service), 1036. 

P.C. 7440 (stabilizing basic wage rates 
and providing for cost-of-living bonus), 
22-25; correction, 93. 

P.C. 7440 (provisions, coverage and text 
of Order), 405. 

P.C. 8253 (stabilization of wages), 1368-70. 

P.C. 8253 (establishment of National War 


Labour Board), 1337, 1367, 1368-69. 
P.C. 8253 (amendment re exemptions), 
1494. 


P.C. 9514 (application of wartime wages 
cada policy to all industries), 
1494. 

P.C. 9298 (Wartime Salaries Order), 1495. 

P.C. 8527 (control of prices), 1371-73. 

P.C. 7307 (restriction of right to strike 
in war industries), 1209. 

P.C. 7633 (re-establishment of members of 
armed forces into civilian life), 1235. 

P.C. 7680 (National War Services Regula- 
tions amended, broadening powers for 
effective use of man- power), 1237. 

P.C. 8965 (extension of rent control to 
all real property), 1462. 


P.C. 19/4600 (compensation for trainees 
under War Emergency Training Pro- 
gram), 729. 

P.C. 91/3191 (compensation to seamen), 
650-1. . 

P.C. 10/6172 (provision for transfer of 


defence workers), 1034. 
See also various subject headings. 


Peace: 


Canada— 
Minister of Labour on advantage of un- 
employment. insurance in preparation 
for, 638. 


Pensions: 
Dominion Old Age Pensions Act— 
7 financial and_ statistical summary con- 
cerning old age and blind pensioners 


as at December 31, 1940, 140; as at 
March 31, 1941, 553; as at June 30, 
1941, 972; as at September 30, .1941, 
1380. 

ad nar pripesr en of T. and L. Congress, 
124 

) recommendations of Canadian Congress of 
Labour, 1249. 

N.B.: superannuation for all workers 


sought by Federation of Labour, 1384. 
Ont.: amendments recommended by T. and 
L. Congress, 294. 


For Public Employees— 

Railway Transportation Brotherhoods urge 
adoption of plan for National Harbour 
Board employees, 410. 

Alta.: provisions, by-laws, etc., under 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act, 138; 
amendments to Act, 958. 

B.C.: amendments to Municipal Super- 
annuation Act, 135; regulations under 
Teachers’ Pensions Act, 138-9. 

Ont.: amendment to Power Commission 
Insurance Act, 648. 

Sask.: amendments to School Act re in- 
clusion of non-teaching employees under 
superannuation scheme, 561. 


Miscellaneous— 
Man.: amendments 
Act, 137. 

Ont.: employees’ welfare plan of Western 
Clock Company, 8. 


to Income Taxation 


Pensions and National Health, Department 


of: . 
survey of nutrition in war _ industries, 
1340. 
Petroleum: 
petroleum industry co-ordinates program 


of training mechanics for war in- 


dustries, 730. 


Phelan, E. J., Acting Director, International 
Labour Office: 
address at annual conference of C.A.A.L.L., 
814-17. 


Picketing: 
Canada— 

amendment to Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions re peaceful picketing, 363. 

legal decisions concerning, 198, 1455. 

Ont.: provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress reiterates opposition to use of 
injunction, 293. 

See also Defence of Canada Regulations. 


Plant Training: 


Canada— 
training schemes under war emergency 
training program, 17, 565. 


petroleum industry and public utilities co- 
operate in training of technical per- 
sonnel for war industries, 730-31. 
extension of training of enlisted men in 
industrial plants, 870. 
United Kingdom: wartime industrial training 
plan, 35-36. 
U.S.A.: progress of plant training programs 
in defence industries, 732. 
Seé also Technical and Vocational Educa- 
tion; War Emergency Training Pro- 
gram. 
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Prices: 
Canada— Bye 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board—activi- 
ties, etc., 5, 365, 499, 550, 1340; review 
of activities, 1940, 27-28; action re- 
specting control of rents, 364; disap- 
proves of price-fixing agreements, 498; 
no general increase in price of shoes, 
617; enlargement of Board, 1462; rent 
control Order extended to all real 
property, 1462; appointment of enforce- 
ment administrator for Board, 1463; 
Order restricts instalment sales and 
operations of lending institutions, 1181, 
1232; statement of policy on stabiliza- 
tion of prices, 1498. 
review of family allowances in 
countries, 439. 
Prices in Canada and other countries, 1940, 
(Supplement, April, 1941). 
Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy (Supple- 
ment, July 1941), 729. 
monthly statement of retail and wholesale 
index numbers, prices by groups of 
commodities, family buigets, retail 
prices of staple foods, rentals. ete.. in 
Canada, 72, 186, 336, 476, 596, 708, 856, 
1016, 1164, 1319, 1442, 1576. 
terms of Order in Council (P.C. 7440) 
stabilizing basic wage rates and_pro- 
viding for cost-of-living bonus, 22-25; 
correction, 93. 
summary of radio address of Prime Min- 
ister on stabilization of prices and 
wages, 1362. 
stabilization of wages and prices, 1179, 1339 
1362-73. 
text of order governing control of prices, 
1370-73. 
control of lumber prices, 872. 
greater control of prices and 
established, 1100. 
resolution of T. and L. Congress re action 
of ae Prices and Trade Board, 
action of Dairy Products Board re minimum 
prices of butter, 616. 
results of cost-of-living inquiry (Britnell 
Commission—3rd report) for coal 
miners in Alberta and British Colum- 
bia (District 18), and payment of 
cost-of-living bonus, 133; 4th report, 730; 
5th report, 1267. ; 
N.S.: recommendation of provincial exec- 
utive of T. and L. Congress re fishing 
industry, 295. 
Other Countries— 
in Great Britain and other countries, 81, 
195, 346, 486, 606, 721, 1026, 1175 
_ 1330, 1452, 1586. 
United Kingdom: order fixing prices, 8; 
report of Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, 417. 
U.S.A.: proposed rent control legislation, 
501; A.F. of L. protests “unwarranted rise 
of prices in consumer goods”, 1388; 
establishment of price control bill 
advocated by C.1.0., 1507; “The Making 
and Using of Index Numbers”—sum- 
mary of bulletin issued by the Bureau 
6 es Labor TS 1219. 
ee aliso cost of living: Wartime Pri 
and Trade Board. \ tes 
Priorities Unemployment: 
See Automobile Industry; Employment; 
Unemployment and Relief. 
Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec): 
amendment, 647. 
provincial Federation of Labour 
repeal] of, 292. 


various 


supplies 


urges 


Professional Syndicates Act (Quebec) :— 
Cone. 
amendments recommended by Confederation 
of Catholic Workers, 289, 1252. 


Profiteering: 
Canada— 
resolution of T. and L. Congress re action 
of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
1244; and requests stricter control in 
private industry, 284. 
United Kingdom: report of Select Committee 
on National Expenditure, 417. 
See also Nationalization. 


Public Utilities: 
co-operate in training of technical person- 
nel for war industries, 730-31. 
Alta.: appointment of labour representative 
on Board requested by provincial 
Federation of Labour, 290. 


N.S.: reduction of interest rates recom- 
mended by provincial executive of T. 
and L. Congress, 295. 


Pulp and Paper Industry: 
Canada— 
included as essential war industry under 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
363. 
establishes extensive plan for training of 
skilled labour force, 544, 615. 


Railways: 
Canada— 

majority reports of Boards of Conciliation 
in wage cases rejected by Minister of 
Labour, 727. 

Dominion legislative requests of Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods, 410. 
enactment of certain pension legislation 
recommended by T. and L. Congress, 

1243. 

extension of working hours in main shops 
of Canadian Pacific Railway, 729. 

statistics of electric railways in 1939, 419; 
of steam railways in 1939, 399. 

Alta.: inclusion of Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen under Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 558. 

Ont.: amendment to Railway Act re Sunday 
labour, 648. 

U.S.A.: annual report of Railroad Retirement 

Board, 535. 

See also Canadian National Railways 
Board of Adjustment No. 2; Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1; 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; 
Legal Decisions; Wages. 

Reconstruction: 

resolution of International Labour Confer- 

ence re post-war program, 1593, 1594. 


Refugees: 
See Migration and Settlement; 
Organization. 
Regional War Labour Boards: 
establishment in Ontario, British Columbia, 
Quebec, and New Brunswick, 1461. 
establishment of additional Boards provided 
under amended Order, 1494. 
See also National War Labour Board. 
Rehabilitation: 
Canada— 
program for employment and _ re-establish- 
ment of ex-service men, 5, 615, 1235. 
regulations governing reinstatement of en- 
listed men in civil employment, 803. 
establishment of Committee on Reconstruc- 
tion for civilian re-establishment of 
ex-service men, 496. 


Labour 


INDEX 


Rehabilitation :—Conc. 
recommendations of national 
ference of construction 
post war conditions, 122. 
proposals of T. and L. Congress, 285. 
Canadian Congress of Labour urges estab- 
lishment of representative body to 
study post-war plan of, 1248. 
Ont.: establishment of clinic for injured 
workmen, 1225. 
Australia: civilian re-establishment of re- 
turned soldiers, 300. 
South Africa: re-establishment of injured 
workmen provided in proposed legisla- 
tion, 1097. 





joint con- 
industry re 


US.A.: rehabilitation of registrants  re- 
jected for military service, 1271. 
Rents: 
Canada— 


regulations of Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board governing eviction of tenants, 
89, 364. 

rent eS extended to all real property, 

extension of rent control sought by Can- 
dian Congress of Labour, 1249. 

statement of rentals administrator on 
unwarranted increases, 89 

appointment of Hon. J. D. Hyndman as 
rentals administrator, 1181. 

activities under Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, 550, 963; review of 
activities during 1940, 28. 

“Rent Control in Canada”—hbooklet issued 
Dy Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 


GSA proposed rent control legislation, 
501; national and local control legis- 
lation urged by C.I.O., 1507. 


Retail Merchants’ Association of Canada: 
resolution of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers re union activities of, 1252. 


Retail Trade: 
Canada— 
licensing plan of Wartime 
Trade Board, 1102. 
order of Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
restricts instalment sales, 1181, 1232. 
See also Cost of Living: Prices; Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, 
Rigg, R. A., Director, Employment Service of 
Canada: 
retirement, 206. 


Right of Organization: 

See Collective Bargaining; Criminal Code; 
Freedom of Association; Labour Or- 
ganization. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D., President of United 
States: 
message to A.F. of L. convention, 1386; to 
O. convention, 1505. 

summary of address at special wartime 

conference of I.L.0., 1591. 


Prices and 


Russia: 
establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Federal Government and 
U.S.S.R. sought by T. and L. Congress, 
1244. 
Safety and Health: 
Canada— 


control of industrial hygiene in war in- 
dustries, 88. 

address at C.A.A.L.L. conference on safety 
measures adopted by International 
Labour Conference, 818-25. 
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Safety and Health:—Conc. 

survey of nutrition in war industries, 1840. 

Alta,: regulations under Public Health 
Act, 434; new section under Factories 
Act re industrial use of poisonous 
materials, 558. 

B.C.: amendments to Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act, 134. 

N.B.: recommendation of Federation of 
Labour, 1384. 

N.W.T.: regulations under Sanitary Con- 
trol Ordnance, 1390. 

Ont.: Safeguarding Manpower — summary 
of pamphlet issued by Industrial Ac- 
cident Prevention Associations, 139; 
statistics of safety associations in 1940, 
826. 

Sask.: new section under Factories Act re 
industrial use of poisonous materials, 





U.S.A.: extensive plan for protection of 
defence workers proposed by Depart- 
ment of Labour, 502; bulletin on con- 
servation of health of women workers 
in defence industries, 543; statistics of 
industrial time-loss due to sickness, 
1227; Federal inspection of non-fer- 
rous mines, mills and smelters de- 
manded by C.1.0., 1506; pamphlet 
issued by Women’s Bureau on safety 
clothing for women in industry, 1507, 

Mexico: ratification of I.L.0. convention re 
safety provisions in building industry, 
1039. 

See also Accidents, Industrial. 


St. Lawrence Deep Waterway: 
Railway Transportation Brotherhoods re- 
iterate opposition to, 410. 


Salaries: 


See Wages 
Samson, Maurice, Hides and Leather Admin- 
astrator: : 
announces no general increase 1m price of 
shoes, 617. 
Seamen: 
resolution of International Labour Or- 


ganization on regulation of mercan- 
tile marine, 1594. 
Canada— 

regulations enacted under War Measures 
Act re merchant seamen, 957. 

enactment. of Orders in Council under 
War Measures Act, regarding, 650. 

appointment of Director of Merchant 
Seamen, 774. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress 
re payment of dependents’ benefits, 
1244, 


Seasonal Industries: 
Canada— 9 den 

regulations re military training of lum- 
ber and forestry workers, 1227. 

amended National War Services Regula- 
ations re postponement of military 
training, 1237. 

See also Employment. 


Select Committee on National Expenditure 
(Great Britain): 
report covering enticement of labor, over- 
time, skilled labour, costs, and contracts, 
411-19. 
recommendations covering aircraft industry, 
dock labour, and coal _ production, 
114-16. 
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Shipbuilding: 
Canada— 

Minister of Labour orders intensive re- 
cruitment of steel ship builders, 495. 

appointment of Commission to investigate 
wages and labour conditions in Que- 
bee plants, 1036. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; Indus- 
trial Disputes; Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 


Shipping: 
Canada— 
adequate supply of shore labour for load- 
ing ships provided im agreement, 203. 
United Kingdom: scheme for employment 
of dock labour, 734; recommenda- 
tions of Select Committee on National 
pepo eate re control of dock labour, 
Switzerland: application of international 
maritime conventions of I.L.0., 616. 


Shops: 
N.B.: inclusion of hairdressers 
Early Closing Act, 956. 
Ont.: amendments to Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act sought by T.and 
L. Congress, 293. 


under 


Silk: 
Canada— 
i ene of raw silk for war purpose, 
US.A.: limitation of hours to relieve unem- 
ployment resulting from “freezing” of 
supplies, urged by O.P.M., 964. 


Skilled Labour: 
Canada— 
progress report of war emergency train+ 
ing program, 14-21, 271-81, 420-26, 
565-71, 655-61, 807-13, 965-71, 1103-9, 
1259-65, 1373-79, 1535-43. 
provision of industrial requirements un- 
der emergency ‘training program, 
14-21. 
report on specialized occupations result- 
ing from National Registration, 1940, 
intensive recruitment of steel ship build- 
an ordered by Minister of Labour, 
extensive plan for training of workers 
established by pulp and paper indus- 
try, 544, 615: petroleum industry 
and public utilities, 730-31. 
extension of training of enlisted men: in 
industrial plants, 870. 
extension of regulations prohibiting “en- 
ticement” of skilled workers, 728; 
amended regulations re, 796. 
release of “key” industrial workers from 
military service, 794. 
enactment of technical education legisla- 
tion to meet increased industrial ex- 
pansion recommended by Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers, 34. 
payment of prevailing rates of wages re- 
commended by T. and lL. Congress, 
1248. 
United Kingdom: recommendations of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure 
re dilution and training of labour, 415. 
Australia: statistics of skilled and _ semi- 
skilled workers, 1234, 
U.S.A.: summary of report of Labour Di- 
vision on survey of labour supply, 25; 
recommendations of Apprenticeship 


INDEX 


Skilled Labour: —Conc. 

Committee of federal-state conference 
on labour legislation, 298; require- 
ments of defence industries, 632; pro- 
gress of plant training programs in. 
defence industries, 732. 

See also Labour Supply; War Production 
and Training. 


Social Legislation: 
See Labour Legislation; Pensions; Unem- 
ployment Insurance. 


Social Security: 
memorandum issued by International La- 
bour Office on social post-war goals, 
1039. 
establishment of 
mittee to Promote 
1037. 


Social Security Act (U.S.A.): 
annual report of Board, 367. 


South Africa: 
See Rehabilitation; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 


Inter-American Com- 
Social Security, 


Spry, Mrs. Irene M., Economic Adviser, War- 
tume Prices and Trade Board: 
appointment, 1037. 


Stabilization: 
See Cost of Living; Prices, Wages. 


Staggered Hours: 
See Hours of Labour; Transportation. 


Standardization: 
Canada— 
statement of Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board re;ii50l, 


Statistics, Dominion Bureau of: 

Canada Year Book, 1184. 

annual review of building permits, 543. 

bulletins and reports—construction indus- 
try, 37; specialized occupations result- 
ing from National Registration, 1940, 
494: statistics relating to labour sup- 
ply under war conditions, 1228-31; sta- 
tistics of steam railways (1939), 399, 
of electric railways (1939), 419. 


Steel: 
appointment of Controller 
Steel Car Corporation at 
plant, 1035. 


Stewart, Dr. Bryce M., Deputy Minister of 
Labour: 
addresses Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion on “Some Wartime Labour Pro- 
blems”, 90. 

remarks at Dominion-Provincial Confer- 
ence on War Emergency Training Pro- 

gram, 427. 
“Industrial Relations 
Management”—address at 


of National 
Hamilton 


as a Function of 
convention 


of Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 798-802. 
Strikes: ' 
See Industrial Disputes. 
Sugar: ae 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 


548, 962. 
Wartime Prices ani Trade Board increases 


price of, 365. 


INDEX 


Sunday Labour: 
Ont.: amendment to Railway Act re exemp- 
tion of Cornwall company, 648. 
United Kingdom: recommendation of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure re 
aircraft industry, 1115. 


Sunday Observance: 
Ont.: provincial executive of T. and L. 
Congress protest against infringement 
of Lord’s Day Act, 293. 


Superior Labour Council (Quebec): 
See Labour Councils. 


Switzerland: . 
See International Labour Organization 
(League of Nations); Shipping. 


Taxation: 
Canada— 
amendment to Income War Tax Act re 
national defence tax, 732. 
recommendations of T. and L. Congress, 
284. 
exemption of lower-paid workers sought by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 1248. 
U:S.A.: A.F. of L. opposes taxation of labour 
organizations, 1389; abolition of poll 
tax recommended by C.1.0O., 1507. 
See also War Exchange Tax. 


Tea: 
action of Wartime 
Board, 9683. 


Teachers: 

Alta.: inclusion under Industrial Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration Act, 558; provi- 
sions, by-laws, etc., under Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund Act, 138, and amend- 
ments to, 958. 

B.C.: regulations under Pen- 
sions Act, 138-9, 

See also Pensions. 


Prices and Trade 


Teachers’ 


Technical and Vocational Education: 
Canada— 

report on vocational training under war 
emergency training program, 17. 

establishment of Wartime Bureau of Tech- 
nical Personnel, 495. 

extensive plan for training of workers 
established by pulp and paper indus- 
try, 544, 615; petroleum industry and 
public utilities, 730-31. 

provided in post-discharge plan for re- 
establishment of members of armed 
forces into civilian life, 1235. 

technical education legislation advocated 
by Confederation of Catholic Workers, 
a4) 1252: 

N.B.: Vocational Education Act revised, 
956. 

Que.: creation of fund for education of 
engineers and workmen, 31; recom- 
mendations of Confederation of Ca- 
tholic Workers, 290. 

United Kingdom: provided in wartime in- 
dustrial training plan, 35-37. 

Australia: recommendation of Youth Em- 
ployment Committee re apprentices, 92. 

U.S.A.: enrolment of trainees in vocational 
schools for defence industries, 25; co- 
operation of labour in national defence 
vocational training program, 92; pro- 
gress report on defence vocational 
training, 208. 

See also War Emergency Training Pro- 
gram. 
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Textile Industry: 


establishment of World Textile Office re- 
quested by International Labour Or- 
ganization, 1594. 


Theatres: 

B.C,: amended regulations governing pro- 

jectionists, 135. 
B.: new regulations under Act, 652. 

Ont.: amendment to Theatres and Cine- 
matographs Act, 648. 

Sask.: amendments to Theatres and Cine 
matographs Act, 1271. 


Timber: 
Canada— 
control of lumber prices, 872. 


Trade: 
resolution of International Labour Organ- 
ization on-promotion of export trade 


between North and South America, 
1593, 1595. 
Trade Schools: 
Alta.: revised regulations under Trade 


Schools Regulation Act, 559, 959. 

Man.: amendments to Trade Schools Re- 
gulation Act, 1387, 435, 1383. 

Que.: provisions of Act, 648; Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers emphasizes 
need for better equipment in, 290. 

Sask.: revised regulations under ‘Trade 
Schools Regulation Act, 32; amend- 
ment re advertising, 561. 


Trade Unions: 

Canada— 

message of Greek trade unionists to Can- 
adian labour, 91. 

_ unemployment in trade unions during 1941, 
144, 

bargaining agency determined at Ford Mo- 
tor Company, 1839, 

.review of paper on “The Status of Or- 
ganized Labour”, 1464. 

United Kingdom: maintenance of organiza- 
tion among refugee workers, 368; re- 
commendation of Trades Union Con- 
gress re labour supply in war indus- 
tries, 1389. 

U.S.A.: trade unionism in modern industry, 
1273-76; recommendation of OC.I.0. 
convention, 1507. 

See also Aliens: Collective Bargaining; 
Employment; Labour Conditions in 
Wartime; Labour Organizations; Le- 
gal Decisions. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada: 

~pledges wartime co-operation, 283. 

convention call, 870. 
convention proceedings, 1239-44. 
legislative requests—Dominion, 282; 
provincial—A lberta, 290; Nova Scotia, 
294; Ontario, 293. 

See also Moore, Tom. 


Training Schools: 
operation of regional staff training schools 
under Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, 805, 1253, 1393, 1508. 


Transport: 
United Kingdom: recommendations of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure 
re control of déck labour, 1115. 
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Transportation: 
Canada— 
appointment of transit controller, 1035. 
government control of all forms of trans- 
portation proposed by Railway Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, 410. | 
Ont.: recommendations of provincial exe- 
cutive of T. and L, Congress re High- 
way Act, 294. 
United Kingdom: staggered working hours 
to improve travel facilities, 641. 


Unemployment and Relief: 
Canada— 

discontinuance of contributions for direct 
relief, 85. ‘ lab 
meeting of Dominion and _ provincial 
labour officials, 87. rr 

report of Dominion Commissioner, 499. 

survey of direct relief for period Septem- 
ber, 1936 to October, 1940 (with charts 
and tables), 125-32. ' ; 

monthly statistics of material aid 
pients, 6, 86, 205, 366, 499. _ 

unemployment in trade unions (with chart) 
by months, 47, 157, 311, 450, 572, 675, 
831, 983, 11380, 1287 1415, 1542; during 
1940, 144. ss 

Alta.: continuation of provisions of Unem- 
ployment Relief Act, 1933, 559. 


reci- 


Man.: extension and provisions of Unem- 
ployment and Relief Loan Act, 1933, 

137. : 
United Kingdom: insufficient education 


greatest cause of unemployment, 1219. 
Australia: survey of available unemployed 

man-power for war industries, 207; ef- 

fect of war on unemployment 1391. 
U.S.A.: priority unemployment, 1231; mea- 


sures to alleviate “priorities unem- 
ployment” among defence workers, 
1183; in automobile industry, 1184; 


limitation of hours to relieve situation 
resulting from “freezing” of silk sup- 
plies, urged by O.P.M., 964; summary 
of W.P.A. report on family unemploy- 
ment, 26; statistics of Social Security 
Board re benefits distributed during 
1940, 367; summary of bulletin on 
development of Food Stamp program, 
952: establishment of Civilian Supply 
Board sought by A.F. of L., 1389. 
See also Hours of Labour. 


Unemployment Insurance: 

Canada— : 
commencement of contributions, 615. 
commencement of plan, 633-38. 
registration of employers and employees; 

operation of staff training school, 805. 
monthly reports of activities under Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, 633, 
805, 953, 1101, 12538, 13892, 1508. 
similar benefits under post-discharge plan 
for re-establishment of members of 
armed forces into civilian life, 1235. 
legislative recommendations of Canadian 
labour—T. and L. Congress, 284; Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, 288. 
report of executive council of T. and L. 
Congress, 1241. 
peepation of Canadian Congress of Labour, 
1248. 
resolution adopted at national joint con- 
ference of construction industry re in- 
clusion of workers under Act, 123. 
Alta.: ‘approval of provincial Federation 
of Labour, 290. 
United Kingdom: statistics during 1940, 545. 
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Unemployment Insurance Commission: 

executive appointments, 6. 

administrative rulings, 633-36. 

instructed to speed up recruitment of steel 
ship builders, 495. 

statistics of registration, 870. 

monthly reports of activities, 
953, 1101, 1253, 189221508; 

representation of Confederation of Catholic 
Workers on Advisory Committee re- 
quested, 34. 


Vocational Education: 
See Technical and Vocational Education. 


633, 805, 


Vaage, David: 
text of address re _ industrial 
presented at C.A.A.L.L. 
818-25. 


Wage Control: See Wages 


accidents 
conference, 


Wages: 
Canada— 

wages and hours of labour in Canada (Sup- © 
plement, April, 1941). 

Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy (Supple- 
ment, July, 1941), 729. 

terms of Order in Council (P.C. 7440) 
stabilizing basic wage rates and pro- 
viding for cost of living bonuses, 22-25; 
correction, 93; application of P.C. 7440 
by Boards of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, 405-10. 

provisions of wages and prices stabiliza- 
tion order, 1179. 

summary of radio address of Prime 
Minister on _ stabilization of prices 
and wages, 1362. 

coverage and text of wartime wages and 
cost of living bonus order P.C. 8253, 
1339, 1367-70. 

amendment (P.C. 9514) to Wages Stabiliza- 
tion and Cost of Living Bonus Order, 
1460, application to all industries, 1494. 

provisions of Wartime Salaries Order, P.C. 
9298, 1495. 

amendment to Fair Wages Policy, 792-3. 

inspection and enforcement of fair wages 
and labour conditions on Dominion 
Government contracts, 869. 

uniform wage schedules for plant trainees 
recommended in report on war emer- 
gency training program, 16. 

majority reports of Boards of Conciliation 
in railway cases rejected by Minister 
of Labour, 727. 

appointment of Commission to investigate 


conditions in Quebec shipbuilding 
plants, 1036. 
establishment of National War Labour 


Board to administer wartime policy, 
oat, . 

T. and L. Congress urges payment of 
overtime rates in war industries, 284; 
urges regular military pay allowance 
for non-permanent militia, 284; recom- 
mendations re wartime wages policy, 
1243; recommends retention of mem- 
bers of armed forces until employment 
obtained, 1243-44. 

resolution of electrical workers’ conference 
opposes P.C. 7440, 663. 

attitude of Canadian Congress of Labour 
to Government’s wartime wages policy, 
287-8; recommendations re wartime 
wages policy, 1247, 1248. 

in manufacturing industries, 1116-19. 

B.C.: industrial payrolls and wages in 1940, 
A i i 
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Wages:—Conc. 

N.B.: payment of cost-of-living bonus to 

provincial government employees, 1503; 

wage scale established under Forest 
Operations Commission Act, 1269. 

Que.: amendment to Code of Civil Proce- 
dure re seizure of, 647. 

Sask.: farm wages during 1939-40, 433; 
new section under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act re deductions from 
wages for medical purposes, 560. 

United Kingdom: re payment during summer 
holidays in war industries, 733; in- 
creased rates and allowances to Service 
men and dependents recommended by 
Trades Union Congress, 1389. 

Australia: effect of war on wages, 1391. 

New Zealand: wartime regulation of work- 
ing conditions, 8. 

U.S.A.: Fair Labour Standards Act—annual 
report of Wage and Hours Division, 
ave & 

survey of wages and hours in fish canneries, 
1466; recommendations of Committee 
on federal-state conference on labour 
legislation, 300; equal pay for women 
employed on Government contracts 
recommended by A.F. of L., 1389; 
recommendations of C.1.0.—overtime 
pay for Government employees work- 
ing over 40 hours per week, 1506, in- 
creased rates for railway employees, 
1506, increased wages for Navy per- 
sonnel, 1506. 

Germany: low wage scales in lumber industry, 


review of family allowances in various 
countries, 439. 

See also Agreements, Industrial; 
Decisions; Minimum Wages; 
Unemployment Insurance. 


Lega] 
Prices; 


War: 

proceedings of special wartime conference 
of I.L.0., 1589-96. 

resolution of International Labour Con- 
ference re _ post-war’ reconstruction, 

; 1593, 1594. 

summary of report issued by International] 
Labour Office on compensation of war 
victims, 26. 

the International Labour Organization in 
Wartime—address of Acting Director 
at C.A.A.L.L. conference, 814-17. 

memorandum issued . by International 
Labour Office on social post-war goals, 
1039. 

“The I.L.0. and Reconstruction”—report 
of Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director, 
International Labour Office, 1256-58. 

“Wartime Developments in Government— 
Employer-Worker Collaboration”— sum- 
mary of report issued by International 
Labour Office, 1266. 

~Canada— 

wartime activity under Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, 1033. 

Canadian labour bodies pledge co-operation, 
4, 33, 283, 287, 410, 1034. 

regulations governing reinstatement of en- 

listed men in civil employment, 803. 
post-discharge plan of rehabilitation, 1235. 
compulsory control of wages and _ prices, 

1179. 

application of wartime wages stabilization 

policy to all industries, 1494. 
provisions of Wartime Salaries Order, 1495. 
amended National War Services Regulations 

broaden powers for effective use of 

man-power, 1237. 
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War:—Conc. 
establishment of National War 
Board, 1337, 
Minister of Labour emphasizes importance 
of labour and industry in war effort, 
ees labour’s peacetime rights, 


Labour 


survey of direct relief showing effect of 
war on, 125-32. 

organization of Voluntary Women’s Auxi- 
liary in armed forces, 1037. 

recommendations of T. and L. Congress re 
taxation, wages, pensions, transpor- 
tation, etc., 284; mobilization of pro- 
duction and wealth, 1243; and urges 
co-ordination of fire-fighting forces 
with home defence plans, 284. 

allowance for three children under soldiers’ 
compensation recommended by Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, 34. 

resolutions adopted by Canadian Con 
struction Association, 90. 

effect of war on Maritime economy dis- 

cussed at conference on _ industrial 

relations, 1463. 

support in war effort pledged by 

_ Federation of Labour, 1385, 

United Kingdom: report of Select Committee 
on National Expenditure, 411-19; 
resolutions adopted at annual conven- 
tion of Trades Union Congress, 1389. 

Australia: amended regulations under Nation- 
al Security Act re housing of war 
workers, 1341. 

Newfoundland: provisions of Defence (Con- 
trol and Conditions of Employment 
Hee Disputes Settlement) Regulations, 

New Zealand: granting of scholarships to 
war veterans’ children, 1341. 


N.B.: 


USS.A.: establishment of National Defence 
Mediation Board, 366; increased 
labour representation on national 


defence bodies urged by A.F, of L., 
1389; C.I.0. pledges every assistance to 
ig Britain, Canada and their allies, 
Norway: labour conditions 
cupied territory, 734. 
Germany: low wage scales 
dustry, 1039. 


in German oc- 


in lumber in- 


War Contracts: 
Canada— 
increased minimum wage rates on Govern- 
ment contracts, 614. 
inspection and enforcement of fair wages 
and labour conditions on Dominion 
Government contracts, 869. 
control of industrial hygiene in war in- 
dustries, 88. 
placed by Department of Munitions and 
Supply, 791, 873; by Wartime Hous- 
ing Limited, 441. 
recommendation of emergency training 
program regarding trainees, 16. 
recommendation of T. and L. Congress re 
wage standards and conditions, 1244. 
* investigation into working conditions in 
clothing industry recommended by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 289. 
recommendation of Confederation of Cath- 
olic Workers re wages in war indus- 
tries, 34. 
United Kingdom: report of Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure, 418. 
U.S.A.: progress of plant training systems in 
defence industries, 732. 
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War Emergency Training Program: 
Canada— 

statistical summary (wit tavies aua 
charts), 14-21, 271-81, 420-26, 565-71, 
655-61, 807-13, 965-71, 1103-9, 1259-65, 
1373-79, 1535-43. 

report of Inter-departmental Committee 
on Labour Co-ordination, 14-21. 

conference of Dominion-provincial repre- 
sentatives, 203. 

summary of proceedings of Dominion-pro- 
vineial conference, 427-29. 

inclusion of trainees under Government 
Employees’ Compensation Act, 729. 


War Exchange Tax: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, 550; and jurisdiction defined, 
1101. 


War Exchange Conservation Act: 
action of Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
550. 


War Measures Act: 
enactment of Orders in Council P.C. 2385 
and P.C, 91/3191 re seamen, 650. 
regulations governing merchant seamen, 
957. 


War Production and Training: 

summary oOf~proceedings of I.L.O. Canadian- 
American conference on labour supply 
and natidnal defence, 546. 

labour supply in various countries dis- 
cussed in report issued by International 
Labour Office, 795. 

effects of long working hours on output 
and workers, 1588. 

training for war production—statistical 
summary (with tables and charts) of 
emergency training program, 14-21, 
271-81, 420-26, 565-71, 655-61, 807-13, 
965-71, 1103-9, 1259-65, 1373-79, 1535-43. 

Dominion-provineial conference on War 
Emergency Training Program, 203; 
summary of proceedings, 427-29. 

national joint conference of employers and 
employees in construction industry, 117. 

discussed at Maritime conference on in- 
dustrial relations, 1464. 

national survey of industrial resources re 
availability for war needs, 205. 

extensive plan for training of skilled 
labour force established by pulp and 
paper industry, 544, 615; petroleum 
industry and public utilities, 730-31. 

extension of training of enlisted men in 
industrial plants, 870; regulations re 
military training of lumber and 
forestry workers, 1227. 

establishment of Wartime Bureau of Tech- 
nical Personnel, 87, 495; census of 
research scientists by.Wartime Bureau 
of Technical Personnel, 1181. 

release of “key” industrial workers from 
military service, 794. 

extension of regulations prohibiting “en- 
ticement” of skilled labour, 728. 

a ces for transfer of defence workers, 

amended National War Services Regula- 
tions broaden powers for effective use 
of manpower, 1237. 

restriction of right to strike in war indus- 

- tries, 1209. 

-amendment to Defence of Canada Regula- 
pone re riots affecting war irdustries, 


War Production and Training: 


Cont. 

increased production in machine tool in- 
dustry, 6. 

intensive recruitment of steel ship builders 
ordered by Minister of Labour, 495. 

importance of industrial safety in war 
projects emphasized in address at C.A.- 
A.L.L. conference, 818-25. 

ee of raw silk for war purposes, 

| 

transit controller empowered to stagger 
working hours, 1035. 

organization of Voluntary Women’s Auxi- 
liary in armed forces, 1037. 

greater control of prices and_ supplies 
established, 1100. 

order curtailing production of certain con- 
sumer goods, 1180. 

“Statistics Relating to Labour Supply under 
War Conditions’ — report issued by 
ae Bureau of Statistics, 1228- 
l. 

Aurvey of nutrition in war industries, 1340. 

resolution of T. and Congress re 
nationalization of war materials pro- 
duction, 284; recommends methods for 
achievement of maximum production, 
284; resolution re wages in war indus- 
tries, 1244. 

speed-up of production program urged by 
Canadian Congress of Labour, 1248. 

Que.: suspension of hours limitation in 
war industries on payment of prescribed 
higher overtime rates, 652. 

United Kingdom: wartime industrial train- 
ing plan, 35-37; application of schedule 
of reserved occupations to control of 
wartime employment, 91; position of 
trainees for munitions under schedule 
of reserved occupations, 207; revised 
schedule of reserved occupations and 
protected work, 732; report of Select 
Committee on National Expenditure 
covering enticement of labour, over- 
time, skilled labour, costs, and con- 
tracts, 411-19; recommendations of 
Select Committee re aircraft industry, 
dock labour, and coal production, 
1114-16; provisions of Essential Work 
(General Provisions) Order, 1941, as 
applied to war industries, 551; survey 
of available labour force under com- 
pulsory registration for employment 
order, 500; concentration of, 827; 
situation re summer holidays in war 
industries, 733. 

Australia: development and extension of 
industrial arbitration machinery, 143; 
survey of available unemployed man- 
power for war industries, 207; statis- 
tics of employment, 1234; effect of 
war on industry and manpower in, 
1391. 

New Zealand: increased working hours in 
essential war industries, 735. 

U.S.A.: employment and training of women 
in defence industries urged by O.P.M., 
872; address of Special Labour Con- 
sultant, O.P.M., on “Organized Labour 
and the Defense of Democracy”, 1272- 
76; establishment of Committee for 
re-employment and re-training of dis- 
placed automobile workers, 1038; 
limitation of hours in hosiery mills, 
1038; measures to alleviate “priorities 
unemployment” among defence workers, 
1183; measure to curb strikes in war 
industries, 1465; training in industry 
program, 26; labour co-operation in 
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War Production and Training :—Conc. 
national defence training program, 92; 
progress report on defence vocational 
training, 208; labour requirements of 
defence industries, 632; summary of 
report on solving of labour shortages, 
641; suspension of eight-hour day for 
mechanics and labourers employed on 
defence construction, 1038; summary 
of pamphlet on _ establishment of 
apprenticeship programs, 335; progress 
of plant training programs in defence 
industries, 732; recommendations of 
Labour Supply and National Defence 
Committee of federal-state conference 
on labour legislation, 298; summary of 
report on “Problems and Policies in 
Industrial Relations in War Economy”, 
438; “Control of Welding Hazards in 
Defence Industries’, 1488. 


Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel: 

establishment, 87, 495. 

directs national program for training of 
technical personnel in war industries, 
730-31. 

extension of training of enlisted men in 
industrial plants, 870. 

census of research scientists, 1181. 


Wartime Housing Limiied: 
establishment, 204. 
eet of contracts, 441, 547, 802, 873, 


Wartime Industries Control Board: 
to regulate allocation of essential 
materials, 1100. 
appointment of labour representative sought 
by T. and L. Congress, 1243. 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board: 

price control policy vested in, 1179. 

statement of policy on _ stabilization of 
prices, 1498. 

supreme authority on price control, 1100. 

curtailment of instalment buying, 1210. 

order restricts instalment sales and opera- 
tions of lending institutions, 1181, 
2282. 

transference to jurisdiction of Department 
of Finance, 870. 

enlargement of, 1462. 

appointment of enforcement administrator 

of price ceiling policy, 1463. 

disapproval of price-fixing agreements, 498, 

maximum price-fixing—butter, 5. 

revokes order fixing price of butter, 499. 

action regarding sale and wrapping of 
bread, 871. 

~ imereases price of sugar, 365. 

urges conservation of fats, 871. 

no general increase in price of shoes, 617. 

ee eeaiding control of rents, 89, 364, 


war 


issues booklet on “Rent Control in Can- 
ada”, 646. 
appointment of rentals administrator, 1181. 
—_rent control extended to all real property, 
1462. 


announces licensing of retail trade, 1102. 

appointment of economic adviser, 1037. 

review of activities during 1940, 27; from 
January 1 to March 31, 1941, 548; 
from April 1 to June 30, 1941, 962; 
from July 1, to September 30, 1941, 
1340. 

resolution of T. and L. Congress seeking 
more effective control of prices, 1244. 
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Wartime Wages Stabilization Policy: 
applicable to all industries, 1494. 


provisions of Wartime Salaries Order, 
1495. 
Western Clock Company: 
employees’ welfare plan, 8. 
Winant, John G., Director, International 
Labour Office: 
resignation, 208. 
Women in Industry: 
Canada— 
report on war emergency training pro- 


eram, 16. 
Confederation of Catholic Workers re- 
commends inquiry into employment of, 
1252: 
Alta.: order revoked prohibiting night em- 
ployment in certain industries, 1269. 
B.C.: regulations under Female Minimum 
Wage Act re resort hotel industry, 
1269. 
N.S.: new and revised regulations under 
Minimum Wage for Women Act, 1270. 
~Ont.: industrial accident proneness, 1361. 
United Kingdom: as trainees under wartime 
: industrial training plan, 35, 37; first 
registration under Registration for 
Employment Order, 1941, 733: recom- 
mendations of Select Committee on 
National Expenditure concerning air- 
craft industry, 1114. 
Australia: recommendations of Youth Em- 
ployment Committee, 92 
U.S.A.: employment and training in defence 
industries urged by O.P.M., 872; equal 
pay for work on Government contracts 
recommended by A.F. of L., 1389; 
bulletin on conservation of health of 
women workers in defence industries, ~. 
543; pamphlet issued by Women’s Bu- 
reau on safety clothing, 1507, 


Weodmen’s Lien Act (Ontario): 
amendment, 648. 


Wool: 
action of Wartime 
Board, 548, 964. 


Prices and Trade 


Workmen’s Compensation: 


Canada— 

extended scope of provincial laws recom- 
mended by T. and L. Congress, 1243. 

recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 1251. 

Alta.: annual report of Board, 1575; 
appointment of labour representative 
on Board requested by provincial 
Federation of Labour, 290; amend- 
ment to Act re Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen, 558; amendment sought 
by provincial Federation of Labour, 


291. 

B.C.: twenty-third annual report of Board, 
564: twenty-fourth annual report, 826; 
non-adoption of amending Bill re sili- 
cosis, 186; amended and new regula- 
tions under Act, 1502. 

Man.; annual report of Board, 563; estab- 
lishment of Committee favoured in 
resolution of Legislature, 138. 

B.: annual reports of Board, (1939), 

296; (1940), 563. 
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Workmen’s Compensation:—Cont. 

N.S.: annual report of Board, 562; amend- 
ment to Act, 649; amendments to Act 
requested by provincial executive of 
T. and L. Congress, 294. 


Ont.: annual reports of Board, (1939) 295; 
(1940) 825; statistical summary of 
accidents, 26, 148, 649, 855, 1119; new 


and repealed regulations under Act, 
959; establishment of injured work- 
men’s rehabilitation clinic, 1225; 


amendments to Act sought by prov- 
incial executive of T. and L. Con- 
gress, 294. 


P.E.I.: legislative resolution, 956. 


Que.: annual reports of Board, (1939) 297; 
(1940) 653; additional compensable 
diseases, 32; amendment to Act, 647; 
recommendations of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers, 290; amendments 
to Act recommended by provincial 
Federation of Labour, 293. 


Sask.: annual report of Board, 563; new 
section under Act re deductions from 
wages for medical purposes, 560; re- 
vised regulations under Act, 139, 1271; 
proposed amendments of provincial 
legislature, 562. 

United Kingdom: provisions of Workmen’s 


Compensation and Benefit (Byssinosis) 
Act, 91. 


_ INDEX 





Workmen’s Compensation:—Conc. 
U.S.A.: recommendations of federal-state 
conference on labour legislation, 299. 
South Africa: provisions of proposed legis- 
lation, 1097. 


Iraq: ratification of JI.L.0. convention re 
occupational diseases, 1090. 
See also Accidents, Industrial; Diseases, 


Industrial. 


Youth Employment and Training: 


Canada— 
progress report of industrial training pro- 
gram, 14-21, 271-81, 420-26, 565-71, 


655-61, 807-13, 965-71, 1103-9, 1259-65, 
1373-79, 1535-43. — 

recommendations of national joint con- 
ference of construction industry, 122. 

Ont.: progress during 1940, 662. 

Que.: recommendation of Confederation of 
Catholic Workers re administration of 
scheme, 290; investigation into work- 
ing conditions of domestic servants 
ST ge by Young Catholic Workers, 
1340. 

Australia: recommendations of Select Par- 
liamentary Committee, 92; establish- 
ment of Youth Employment Section, 
Department of Labour and Industry in 
New South Wales, 92; correction, 735. 


See also Juvenile Employment. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


| NDUSTRIAL employment at the beginning 

of December, 1940, showed little general 
change, there being a decline of less than 
one-tenth of one per cent in the payrolls of 
the 12,444 employers furnishing data to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics; this loss was 
much smaller than the average reduction indi- 
cated between November 1 and December 1 
in the experience of the years since 1920. 
The working forces of the co-operating estab- 
lishments aggregated 1,864,348 at December 
1, compared with 1,365,146 at the beginning 
of November. The index, (average 1926—= 
100) declined from 139-2 in the preceding 
month, to 139-1 at December 1, as com- 
pared with 122-7 at the same date in 1939, 
the previous maximum for December in the 
period since 1920. 

At December 1, in recent years, the index 
has been as follows: 19388, 114-0; 1937, 121-6; 
1936, 110-1; 1985, 104-6; 1934, 98-9; 1938, 
91-8; 1932, 83:2; 1931, 99-1; 1930, 108-5; 
1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7 and 1927, 108:1. 

Since the decrease in employment. was less- 
than-normal for December 1, the seasonally 
adjusted index showed an increase, rising from 
1383-2 at November 1, 1940, to 185-8 at the 
beginning of December, when it reached its 
highest level in the record of twenty years. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of December, 1940, the percentage 
of unemployment among local trade union 
members stood at 6-2 in contrast with per- 
centages of 5:0 at the beginning of November 
and 9:7 at the beginning of December, 19389. 
The percentage for December was based on 
returns compiled from 1,974 labour organi- 
zations with a total membership of 268,115 
persons. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed a decrease in the work trans- 
acted during November, 1940, when a com- 
parison was made with the average daily 
placements effected during October, but re- 
corded a gain over those reported during the 
corresponding month a year ago, the heaviest 
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declines in the first instance taking place in 
construction and maintenance, farming and 
services, and the largest increases under the 
second, in construction and maintenance, 
services, logging, manufacturing and _ trans- 
portation. Vacancies in November, 1940, 
numbered 44,451, applications 82,973, and 
placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment 42,326. 


Prices—In retail prices the new official 
cost of living index calculated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
average prices in 1935 to 1939 as 100 was 108-0 
at the beginning of December as compared with 
107-8 for November; 103-8 for December, 
1939; and 100-8 at the beginning of Septem- 
ber, 1939. In wholesale prices the weekly 
index number also calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 changed little week by week 
during December and was 84:2 for the week 
ended December 27, 84:1 for that ended 
November 29 and 83:6 for the week ended 
November 1. Figures on a monthly basis for 
certain earlier dates are 81:7 for December, 
1989; 72-4 for August, 1939 (pre war); 73:3 
for December, 1938; 82-7 for December, 1937; 
and 63:5 for February, 1933, the low point in 
recent years. 


Business Statistics—The most recent statis- 
tics available reflecting industrial conditions 
in Canada are given in the table on page 2. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
was slightly higher in November than in the 
previous month and about 18 per cent higher 
than in November, 1939. In recent months this 
index has indicated a greater volume of busi- 
ness than at any previous time in the record. 
Most of the principal groups were higher after 
seasonal adjustments in the month under re- 
view than in October the exceptions being the 
manufacturing group and the index of the 
volume of imports both of which are sub— 
stantially lower. In the former group there 
was an advance in the production of food- 
stuffs but a decline in iron and steel and 
forestry products as well as in the imports of 
certain raw materials, namely, crude petroleum, 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 











‘ Trade, external aggregate... $ 
9) Imports, merchandise for 


ee oe 







1940 


November 


220, 687, 838 


October 


215, 435, 662 





1939 
December November 


174,082, 066 


183,051,577 


October 


170,471,796 


CONSUMPTION Cee ee ne a A Yvan Norte 102,283,687} 108,644,852 72,109,338 84,561,211 79,053, 266 

9) Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 117,452,172} 102,972,407} 101,021,522 97,163,176 90, 432, 856 

Customs duty collected....... Cs LASS Seek ue aR 13, 133, 802 14, 291,595 12,244, 702 10,992,919 11,406, 749 
Bank debits to individual 

BCCOUNGS. Me cileeie se see Me au TRS aT oie eeske cal aaa 3,049,322, 205} 3,526,624, 710) 3,056, 866,581) 2,930,345,995) 2,898,915 767 
Bank notes in circulation....... CSUR AR een ay a 90, 903, 096 91,624, 793 90,061,563 93,126,044 95,310,451 
Bank deposits savings......... SRN eens erate 1,625, 878,423} 1,599,463,610) 1,741,058, 768| 1,734,837,368] 1,709, 156,774 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,021, 276,282} 1,024,278,286] 960,264,582} 972,784,147) 952,296,669 
Security prices, index numbers— 

GommMmon Stocks ie ne ee ok te ete. 81-7 81-4 101-2 103-6 106-0 

PPoferred SOCKS Tah. Men AN ene Ren A Ce 85-4 83-5 91-3 90-1 89-0 
Index of bond yields, Dominion.....].............. 70:5 71-0 75:1 74-0 76-5 
e Index of bond yields, Ontario....|.............. 71-4 72-0 73-5 72-9 75°8 

2) Prices, wholesale, index number 184-2 84-0 83-3 81-7 80-4 79-3 
2) Cost of living index number..... 108-0 107-8 107-0 103-8 103-8 103-5 
dex, retail sales, unadjusted.......].............- 105-6 102-9 122-1 88-5 92-1 
R Index, retail sales, adjusted......)........-..00. 95-7 93-9 87-9 83-7 86-9 
2) Employment, index number 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... . 139-1 139-2 136-2 122-7 123-6 121-7 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members) eel oes ea sek oss 5-0 4-4 9-7 9-0 9-1 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings,revenue freight cars 216,872 239, 295 251,410 181,488 227,967 250,921 
adian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings.... $ 23,565, 123 22,389, 448 22,984,979 18,869,470 20,584,777 21,948, 155 
Operating expenses........ iG Rene a8 Cyl Ce RM A BALE OE OR IN 13,391,174 14, 194,078 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. S| Ue re 15,889,425 16,891,992 13,731, 169 15, 437,307 16, 667,801 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 10, 861,808 11, 421,353 9,349, 200 9,845,031 10, 823, 636 
team railways, freight in 
ROMO css no as » ste eons YSU GALLONS S hit ass 5.3, cle cilalb is caval ees ca AD aR RON a rae AML O 3,371,336,000] 3, 753,328,000 
Sy Building permits........... Sit PHL 10,864,343 12,364, 156 6,035, 212 4,148,88 5,612, 269 
1) Contracts awarded......... $ 16,918, 300 54,981,900 26,360, 600) 11,815,000 12,739,300 14, 228, 100 
Mineral Production— 
Pisarone esse. gE te PODS ae netenn a a 109,576 109,385 94,620 87,822 85, 758 
Steel ingots and castings...... CORSICA g au 176, 118 185,091 150, 062 147,182 149,890 
Herro-alloys) see nee. CONS eyes eal yes 11,654 15,016 10,494 7,285 6,357 
Eee) Co AIR I i A OUNCES) Leen a erece a [le hia) ORE GORD 467, 441 434, 546 424,987 433,086 
Sor Were. soe Ce ie Re, Ne ae OUNCES) sare ates ia ake | o. siet alase Skeletal aT es ote ERC Bw tl TE AD ogee) apie 1, 696, 215 1,683, 164 
ETA SIE) AER ee Sa Ei Oe ONS Re Mey se) 1, 822, 563 1,708,278 1,457,825 1,740, 879 1,798, 634 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

WMG: . aula eilist ogy ia DE Bat RUSS SRV alae 326,428,000) 332,991,884] 247,938,734; 267,630,091] 306,507,577 
Hlour; production, .2 2)... i..5. bbIsi nee val 1,588, 428 1,872,514 1,599,966 1,960,429 2,089, 562 
(6) Sugar, manufactured Bal at ae Ibs. 164,005, 409 174,045,529 92,174,302 190,390,511 146,317, 261 101, 604, 562 
Footwear production.. Mvalets2's o SPORE EN she wlietaie ls Marae 2,230,387 2,531, 659 2,208,374 2,623,355 2,701, 694 
Output of central electric stations, 

daily BVETALOo eis siete Walclele 1s Kew ieee que a ates 84, 162,000 80, 241,000 81, 766,000 86, 718,000 83, 547,000 
Sales of insurance. ‘bese vaereess Satine Acie: Sure Wis ek une a 30, 963, 000 36, 295, 000 35,710, 000 31,602, 000 
Newsprint production........... COUS tleyoarstetetelatsisisis| sl) ele nls aiatece atl cote 309, 960 240, 660 288, 730 280,990 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 23 , 364 23, 621 21,151 16,976 16,756 11,297 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

MSUSINESS 3.0000) ata ine. se Weal ihe ial Wilt. 157-4 156-7 133-3 133-0 133-1 
EMDUBTRIAL PRODUCTION 0:5 0.0.0 /sasj00) sless'swid.ne ¢-aieie's 168-8 168-2 138-2 139-0 139-7 

Mineral production... ce ieee ake ks 231-0 215-5 202-4 236-7 194-2 

ESE CLUDE ila dale aia Sia 2c Wika ahs ofelht A/a Gy 157-2 174-2 136-9 136-9 143-7 

OD SEEUCEION a uni hain ste Sa ern ul ate Re bie 150-6 81-0) 61-9 40-4 43-3 

BOCOTIC DOWEL. eAlerts a [ee ee es oath 240-7 235-9 239-1 248-5 245-6 
ADIATREB UTLOD tain rehe ieee aie eacalege «ded ite oe edad d's 124-5 123 - 6) 119-1 115-8 114-3 

PETRUS OIADIOVITIONG (hci 8. dea als lien aieags o's alder 146-5 146-8 141-8 137-3 138-3 

CEVIOAGINE SEF ot Ie ek ou hnn a niga ob 87-7 83-1 82-6 84-0 80-0 

Imports........ ere eats 345 GOCE heals 3.5 CORR a 116-6 127-3 108-1 102-1 99-3 

Exports, excluding gold...........|.....scsseeees 130-2 118-2 123-7 114-3 106-9 











* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

t For the week ended December 27, 1940. 

(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(8) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending December 28, 1940, and corresponding periods. 

(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending November 30, November 2, and October 5, 1940; December 2, 

November 4, and October 7, 1939. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. (®°) Excluding gold. 
(11) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 
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raw textiles and rubber used as indicators of 
activity in these industries. The index of 
construction rose from 81:0 in October to 150°6 
in November and that for mineral production 
from 215-5 in October to 231-0 in November. 
The output of electric power was also higher. 
Information available for December shows em- 
ployment to be fractionally lower than in 
November when the index was at the highest 
point on record. Wholesale prices were 
slightly higher while the number of cars of 
revenue freight was smaller than in the 
previous month but about 20 per cent greater 
than in December, 1939. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for December 
was nine, involving 903 workers and causing 
time loss of 3,360 man working days, as com- 
pared with 16 disputes during November, in- 
volving 3,646 workers with time loss of 
15,964 days. The only dispute causing much 
time loss during December involved 220 coal 
miners at Rosedaie, Alberta, for seven days. 
In November the important disputes were 
three strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia 
and two strikes of highway truck drivers in 
Ontario. 

In December, 1939, there were 12 disputes, 
involving 1,666 workers with a time loss of 
20,963 days. Most of the time loss was due 
to disputes involving knitting factory workers 
at Brantford, Ont., fish handlers at Locke- 
port, N.S., gold miners at Pioneer Mines, B.C., 
coal miners at Estevan, Sask., and felt factory 
workers at Guelph, Ont. 

Of the nine disputes in December, 1940, 
seven were recorded as terminated during the 
month. Three resulted in favour of the em- 
ployers and two in favour of the workers in- 
volved. A compromise settlement was reached 
in one case and the result of one dispute was 
recorded as indefinite. Two disputes, in- 
volving approximately 66 workers, were re- 
corded as unterminated at the end of the 
month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 

As this issue of the Lasour 
Conference on GAZETTE goes to press the 
recommendations Conference of Dominion 


of Royal and Provincial representa- 
Commission tives to consider the recom- 
report on mendations of the Royal 
Dominion-Pro- Commission on Dominion- 
vincial Provincial Relations (La- 
relations BOUR GAZETTE, June, 1940, 


page 545) was about to con- 

vene in the House of Commons on January 14. 
As indicated by the Prime Minister prior 
to the Conference the purpose of the opening 
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session was to provide an opportunity for 
general statements by the Federal and Pro- 
vincial governments of their attitude toward 
the recommendations of the Report as a basis 
for a sound relationship between the prov- 
inces and the Dominion and particularly as a 
means whereby the national war effort can be 
rendered most effective. 

Following the general opening session, it 
was proposed that the Conference would 
resolve itself into working committees, the 
personnel and functions of which were an- 
nounced as follows: 


The General Conference: 


Chairman—Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King. 

en aia Dominion and Provincial dele- 
gates 

Secretary—Alex Skelton. 

French Secretary—Paul Fontaine. 


Finance Committee: 


Chairman—Hon. J. L. Isley. 
Members—Dominion Ministers to be selected; 
Provincial Premiers and Treasurers. 
Dominion and nee a advisers. 
Secretary.—R. ryce. 


To review the Caretaetaiiy Plan I in detail, 
discussing the proposed transfers of revenues and 
expenditures, the National Adjustment Grant 
mechanism, and the Finance Commission func- 
tions in successive stages. This Committee would 
meet in the mornings, and ad hoc sub-committees 
would be appointed by it to deal with details 
which might require clarification in the after- 
noons, reporting to the main Committee next 
morning, 


Special Problems Committee: 


Chairman—To be selected. 

Members—Dominion Ministers to be selected; 
Provincial Ministers or delegates selected by 
their governments. 

Dominion and Provincial advisers. 

Secretary—J. A. Corry. 


To discuss the Commission’s recommendations 
and_ suggestions dealing with agriculture and 
marketing, fisheries, insurance, company regula- 
tion, administrative economies, research and 
statistics, Dominion-Provincial conferences, 
transportation and freight rates, interprovincial 
trade barriers, municipal reorganization, special 
claims by provinces, etc. 


Constitutional Committee: 


Chairman—Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe. 

Members—Dominion Ministers to be selected; 
Provincial Attorneys General. 

Dominion and Provincial advisers. 

Secretary—Brooke Claxton, M.P. 


To discuss the methods by which the recom- 
mendations could be best implemented. It would, 
in addition, discuss other of the Commission’s 
recommendations which are primarily of a con- 
stitutional and legal nature, such as delegation 
of powers, consolidation of certain courts of 
appeal, implementation of I.L.0. conventions, 
ete. 


Labour and Unemployment Committee: 


Chairman—Hon. Norman A. McLarty. 

Members—Dominion Ministers to be selected; 
Provincial Ministers or delegates selected by 
their governments. 

Dominion and Provincial advisers. 

Secretary—A. MacNamara. 
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To discuss the Dominion’s proposals to imple- 

ment the Commission’s recommendations for 
dealing with unemployed employables and the 
most efficient methods of co-ordinating provincial 
and municipal welfare services with Dominion 
unemployment insurance and employment 
services. This committee would also consider 
the Commission’s recommendations concerning 
hours of labour, minimum wages and industrial 
disputes, and as well, the relations of the recom- 
mendations to the probable post-war problems 
and the preparatory steps which could be use- 
fully taken now. 
- The Dominion Advisers to the above 
Labour and Unemployment Committee were 
as follows: Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, deputy 
minister of Labour; Gerald H. Brown, assistant 
deputy minister of Labour; Walter Couper, 
Department of Labour; A. E. Dubuc, vice 
chairman, National Harbours Board; Harry 
Hereford, commissioner, Unemployment Relief, 
Department of Labour; Stuart K. Jaffary, 
Director, Department of Social Science, Uni- 
versity of Toronto; Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, 
economic adviser, Department of Finance; W. 
E. Scott, Bank of Canada; C. Stein, Depart- 
ment of Justice. 

wun further report on the Conference will be 
given in next month’s issue. 


Declaring that “the Gov- 
ernment is determined that 
there shall be no exploita- 
tion of labour in these 
critical times,” and that “if 
ever there was a time when 
labour and industry should 
work together in their own interests and for 
the preservation of this nation, that time is 
now,” the Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman 
A. McLarty, in a New Year’s message, empha- 
sized that in the outcome of the present 
struggle “no men have a greater interest than 
those who, in peace and war, serve their 
country under the banner of labour, organized 
and unorganized.” 

Pointing to “the peaceful revolution” worked 
by labour’s “passionate and persistent advocacy 
of the great causes of humanity,” the Minister 
stated: “It is a tribute to the vision of 
Canadian labour that from the beginning of 
this war it is clearly seen that one of the 
main issues is the survival or the surrender 
of the standards of living, of life and of 
labour that have been won by untiring effort 
and willing sacrifice. To-day, labour knows 
that if its principles are in danger, the defence 
and triumph of those principles are more 
than ever entrusted to labour’s strength and 
power. 

“To-day, labour, for a period of emergency, 
is willing and is asked to surrender some of its 
cherished rights. It should only be asked to 
surrender those rights on the solemn assur- 
ance that when this war is over, they will 


New Year’s 
message of 
Minister of 
Labour on 
War effort 
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be without complaint, without question and 
with generous good-will revived, returned and 
enlarged. As the Prime Minister said in his 
speech on Labour Day: 

‘Labour has extended its hours, surrendered 
its holidays, and in its determination to 
increase and advance production has taught 
the young and the inexperienced the intrica- 
cies of complicated trades. It will be the 
duty of the people of Canada, realizing these 
things now, to remember them in the hour of 
victory,’ 

“My own experience in the Department of 
Labour is that labour to-day thinks of duties 
and not of rights. It believes that all it can 
do is the minimum of what it should do. And 
if labour knows the issue and is prepared 
to make the sacrifices industry, which stands 
to lose everything in defeat, will also co- 
operate in the future for a maximum effort 
in wartime and the preservation and restora- 
tion of rights in peace-time.” 


Canadian labour leaders, in 
New Year’s messages, indi- 
cated that labour was fully 
cognizant of the issues at 
stake in the present struggle 
and in that knowledge was 
making its contribution a 
vital factor in assuring the 
defeat of those forces which would destroy the 
gains of labour and of civilization. 

That the realities of the struggle are being 
found by labour in its whole-hearted response 
was emphasized by Mr. Tom Moore, presi- 
dent of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada. Pointing to the gratifying reduction 
in the number of industrial disputes, Mr. 
Moore stated: 

“In many other ways Canadian workers 
have shown their awareness of the necessities 
of this war, and their determination to throw 
every ounce of strength and energy into it. 
In this they are inspired by the valiant and 
courageous example of the Trade Union 
Movement of Great Britain in which that 
country placed its trust in its direst hour 
of need. Labour does resent, however, its 
efforts being made abortive by blindness and 
lack of understanding and imagination by 
those at the top in government or in industry. 
It seeks what it has oft been promised, a 
place of equality in the councils of the nation 
and a full opportunity to contribute from 
its knowledge and experience toward the 
success of the war effort and the planning 
for the days to follow.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, president of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, stated that “the 
demands of the war effort fell especially upon 
the workers, and the people of Canada may 
be assured that these demands are fully met.” 


Concentration 
on war effort 
emphasized in 
messages of 
Canadian 
labour leaders 
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He reiterated that the pledge of whole-hearted 
support to the Government “has been carried 
out both in the letter and the spirit, for 
the workers realize that every free and demo- 
cratic institution, including their labour unions, 
are menaced by the totalitarian powers.” Mr. 
Mosher considered that appeals to the workers 
for co-operation with governmental agencies 
for greater production can best be made 
through the labour unions and in support of 
this he referred to the situation in Great 
Britain where “labour leaders were taken into 
the Cabinet and were put in charge of indus- 
trial production.” He declared that the three 
major tasks for Canadians in the New Year 
were: The winning of the war; the attain- 
ment of national unity; and the provision of 
economic security. 


Mr. Alfred Charpentier, president of the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
assured the leaders of the nation, ‘so heavily 
burdened in these troubled times,’ of the 
Confederation’s loyal and active co-operation. 


Mr. W. T. Burford, secretary-treasurer of 
the Canadian Federation of Labour, stated 
that “every public activity is judged by its 
bearing upon Canada’s effort in the war,” and 
observed: 


“Tt is generally realized, as it was not a 
year ago, that the war is Canada’s full-time 
job. The whole industrial organization of 
the country is becoming geared for the pro- 
duction of armaments and supplies for the 
fighting forces. There is a _ willingness to 
forgo luxuries and comforts, to live plainly 
and to work hard, which only a sober recogni- 
tion of duty could inspire.” 


On December 27, 1940, the 


Price of Wartime Prices and Trade 
butter fixed Board fixed the maximum 
by order of wholesale price of butter in 
Wartime Prices Canada at the wholesale 
and Trade price prevailing in various 
Board localities on December 12, 


1940. The wholesale price 
for first grade creamery solids in Montreal 
on December 12 was approximately 344 cents 
a pound. 

In announcing this fixation of butter prices 
the Board stated that the action had been 
contemplated for weeks but had been with- 
held in the hope that gradually increasing 
prices in Canada would attract imports 
sufficient tc meet the anticipated shortage. 
These potential sources of supply have not 
materialized, it was stated, and such remedial 
action as can be taken must be confined to 
the domestic market. Consumers were urged 
as a patriotic duty to avoid the waste and 
any unnecessary use of butter. 


It is contemplated by the Board that the 
present maximum price will hold until toward 
the end ci the winter season when the situ- 
ation will be reviewed in the light of Cana- 
dian commitments to the United Kingdom 
in regard to cheese, the existing butter sup- 
plies at that time and trends in domestic con- 
sumption. 

The Board’s order, fixing the price of butter 
is as follows: 

Made pursuant to authority conferred by 


Order in Council I’.C. 6410, dated the 15th day 
of November 1940. 


1. For the purposes of this Order, 

(a) ‘ Butter’ shall mean creamery and dairy 
butter produced or manufactured ex- 
clusively from milk or cream or both, 
with or without the addition of colour- 
ing matter, salt or other matter; 

(6) ‘Grade’ shall mean grade according to 
the standards and definitions set forth 
in the Regulations under Part 2 of the 
Dairy Industry Act and amendments 
thereto. 


2. Until further notice, the maximum price per 
pound wholesale at which any grade or quality 
of butter may be sold or offered for sale in 
any place shall not exceed the maximum price 
per pound wholesale charged in that place for 
that grade or quality on the 12th day of 
December, 1940, whether in solids, in rolls or | 
in prints. 


3. Until further notice, no change shall be 
made in the .terms or conditions of sale in 
effect on the 12th day of December, 1940, which 
would result in an increase in such maximum 
price. 


4. This Order shall be effective on and after 
the 28th day of December, 1940. 


Reference was made in the 
December, 1940, issue of the 
LaBouR GAZETTE (page 
1230) to the civilian re- 
establishment of soldiers 
under the Veterans’ Welfare 
Division of the Department of Pensions and 
National Health, 


This matter of rehabilitation was referred 
to a Special Committee of the Cabinet under 
the chairmanship of the Hon. Ian A. Mac- 
kenzie, Minister of Pensions and National 
Health. Details of the program to be adopted 
were assigned to a General Advisory Com- 
mittee. The Cabinet Committee on Demobi- 
lization and Re-establishment, having received 
progress reports from sub-committees repre- 
senting various Government Departments, has 
announced the basis of a program for the re- 
habilitation and social readjustment, of those 
serving in the forces. 

In a statement issued on January 7, the 
Hon. Mr. Mackenzie enumerated the measures 
that have been taken by the various Depart- 
ments to assist men who have served in the 
present war. 


Employment 
and re-establish- 
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These include pensions for death or dis- 
ability incurred as a result of service, hospitali- 
zation and allowances, and a re-habilitation 
grant equivalent to one month’s pay and de- 
pendants’ allowance to men discharged after 
six months’ service. In addition, the Minister 
indicated the steps taken to protect the em- 
ployment interests of ex-service men in the 
following y;aragraphs: 

The Minister of Labour has instructed the 
Employment Service of Canada to give special 
attention to the employment of ex-service men 
of the present as well as the last war. 

Close attention has been given to arranging 
effective means for broadening the preference 
for ex-service men in employment on govern- 
ment contracts, including war contracts. Im- 
portant vesults have been obtained and the 
matter is being actively dealt with by several 
departments. 

Where a discharged veteran entitled to 
preferential employment lacks the necessary 
skill or experience for available employment, 
the Department of Labour has agreed to place 
the facilities of its Training Plan at his dis- 
posal. The ex-soldier without vocational skill 
may thus acquire training which will help him 
in his immediate employment problem and be 
of value to him throughout his life. 

The employment problem and the problem of 
social readjustment are ones that call for the 
closest co-operation of government departments, 
private citizens and the many admirable 
voluntary associations formed by the public 
in every community throughout Canada. Fortu- 
nately, this co-operation is being afforded in 
imcreasing measure. .. . } 

As has been indicated, the disbursement of 
the rehabilitation grant has been made the 
occasion for obtaining from every discharged 
man a record of his occupational history. A 
form was prepared by the Employment Sub- 
committee collaborating with the Cabinet Com- 
mittee on Demobilization and Re-establishment. 
This form was approved by the Department 
of Labour and the National Labour Supply 
Council. Each man on receiving his rehabilita- 
tion grant will fill out this form, giving a 
complete record of his education, training, ex- 
perience, former employment and all relevant 
data. 

The grand total of all 
Statistics of classes of persons on urban 
Relief recipients and agricultural relief across 
for November Canada in November of this 

year showed an increase of 
7:8 per cent from October but a reduction of 
53-9 per cent from November a year ago, 
according to figures released by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The grand total for 
November, as shown by the preliminary 
results from the registration of all direct 
relief cases carried out for the Department 
of Labour by the provinces and munici- 
palities, stood at 270,000. This total repre- 
sented a decrease of 65:1 per cent from the 
peak figure of the year which occurred in the 
month of March: in November, 1939, the 
decrease from the peak month of that year 
was 43:0 per cent, while November, 1938, 
showed 24-7 per cent decrease from March, 
1938. 


Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in November this year numbered 
45,000, an increase of 1:6 per cent from the 
revised October total. The figure for Novem- 
ber this year showed a decrease of 66-1 per 
cent from November a year ago, and a decrease 
of 68-6 per cent from November, 1938. From 
the peak figure of 172,683 in March of this 
year, the November total of fully employable 
persons was down by 73-9 per cent. 

A total of 230,500 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in November, an in- 
crease of 1:7 per cent from the corrected 
figure for the previous month: November, 
1939, had shown an increase of 4:9 per cent 
from October, 1989. This category includes 
all totally unemployable, partially employ- 
able and fully employable persons, together 
with all dependents of family heads. This 
aggregate showed a decrease of 54°6 per cent 
from the figure for November, 1939, and a 
decrease of 56-9 per cent from the figure for 
November two years ago. In relation to the 
high month of 1940, the November total on 
urban relief showed a decrease of 64:5 per 
cent. 

The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following improved crop condi- 
tions in 1939 in the Prairie Provinces. A 
total of 8,500 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, accounted for a farm population 
of 39,500, were reported as receiving agricul- 
tural relief for subsistence in November; this 
total indicated a decline of 69-7 per cent 
from the high month of this year. The 
Dominion total on agricultural relief jn 
November increased by 66-1 per cent from 
the revised October figure, but was 49-2 per 
cent less than November, 1939, and 84:3 per 
cent less than in November, 1938. Figures 
for November for Saskatchewan alone showed 
decreases of 44-1 per cent and 86-6 per cent 
from November, 1939, and from November, 
1938, respectively; the Saskatchewan total 
of 29,500 persons on agricultural relief 
accounted for 74-7 per cent of the Dominion 
total in November this year. 


Machine tool production in 
Canada jumped 800 per 
cent in 1940 as against 1939, 
according’ to a statement 
made by Hon. Angus L. 
Macdonald, Acting Minister 
of Munitions and Supply. He pointed out 
that 1940 production was valued at $10,821,949, 
compared to $1,548,419 in the preceding year. 
Commenting upon Mr. Macdonald’s 
announcement, Thomas Arnold, Machine Tools 
Controller and member of the Wartime Indus- 
tries Control] Board, said he anticipated a 
further substantial increase in the output of 
machine teols in the Dominion this year. 


Rapid increase 
in Canadian 
machine tool 
production 
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‘Mr. Arnold said a major problem in develop- 
ment of Canada’s vast munitions program had 
been a shortage of machine tools. It was 
for this purpose that the Government set up 
a Crown company, Citadel Merchandising Co., 
Ltd., which since its inception on June 1, 
1940, purchased, or arranged the purchase of 
tools to a value of $40,000,000 for essential war 
industries. In some instances the company 
has obtained capital assistance from the Gov- 
ernment for new plants, title of which is 
vested in the Crown, for the manufacture of 
tools never made previously in this country. 


“The small tool situation in Canada is 
acute,” Mr. Arnold declared. ‘Export of 
milling cutters, drills, reamers, and similar 


tools has keen prohibited, and we are nego- 
tiating with manutacturers with a view to in- 
creasing their output considerably. We have 
taken steps, also, to divert supplies of used 
tools to war industries. In numerous in- 
stances it has been necessary to give con- 
tractors for war materials priority on deliveries 
of new machine tools.” 


Mr. Arnold said the Order in Council passed 
on November 20, prohibiting the introduction 
of new models (Lasour GazeTre, December, 
1940, page 1241), already had produced “grati- 
fying results.” 

“Manufacturers in general seem well satisfied 
and are now standardizing their equipment, 
working in conjunction with one another, and 
manufacturing their requirements in Canada,” 
Mr. Arnold added. “The freezing of models 
has made it possible for many industries to 
divert machine tools and expert workmen from 
domestic lines to war production.” 


Appointments to four execu- 
tive administration posts 
on the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission were 
announced recently by the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Allon Peebles, former 
chairman of the British Columbia Health In- 
surance Commission, was named executive 
director; Mr, R. G. Barclay, was appointed 
chief insurance officer; Mr. E. C. Desormeaux, 
bilingual secretary, and Mr. J. S. Hodgson, 
executive assistant. 


Executive 
appointments 
to Unemploy- 
ment Insurance 
Commission 


Charges under the Combines 


Tobacco Investigation Act against 
prosecution the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
under Combines pany of Canada Limited 
Investigation and 39 other tobacco manu- 
Act facturers, wholesalers and 

distributors were laid on 


November 19, 1940, in the Supreme Court of 
Alberta by agents of the Attorney General 
of that province. 
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This action follows the stay of proceedings 
which the Crown entered on May 10 last in 
the trial in which the Imperial Tobacco Com- 
pany and 34 other defendants were charged 
with conspiracy in restraint of trade under 
Section 498 of the Criminal Code (Lasour 
GazettE, June, 1940, p. 612). Proceedings 
against nine other defendants, who had elected 
for jury trial, were discontinued by a stay 
entered by the Crown on November 18, 1940. 

Each of the six new charges under the 
Combines Investigation Act alleges that the 
accused were parties to or assisted in the 
formation or operation of a combine respect- 
ing the production, sale or supply of cigarettes 
and other tobacco products in the province 
of Alberta and elsewhere in Canada during 
the past six years. The first five charges 
allege the existence of a combination (1) 
to prevent or lessen competition; (2) sub- 
stantially to control production, sale or supply; 
(3) to fix a common price or resale price; 
(4) to limit facilities for producing, supply- 
ing or dealing in tobacco products; and (5) 
to enhance the price or cost of such products 
—which combination has operated or is likely 
to operate to the detriment of the public. 
The sixth charge alleges the existence of a 
monopoly in producing, purchasing, supply- 
ing or dealing in tobacco products, which 
monopoly has operated or is likely to operate 
to the detriment of the public. Following 
the laying of the charges search warrants 
were issued in Alberta on behalf of the 
Crown to authorize search of the premises 
of certain of the accused in Alberta and at 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg and other places 
and seizure of any documents found which 
would afford evidence relevant to the charges. 
Motion brought by the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Canada, Limited, and the Imperial 
Tobacco Sales Company of Canada, Limited, 
to quash the warrants affecting them was 
dismissed by Mr. Justive Ives of the Supreme 
Court of Alberta on December 6. 


Before pleading, some of the accused moved 
to quash the charges on the grounds that 
no preliminary hearing had been held and 
that the charges were bad in law. This 
motion was dismissed on December 11 by 
Mr. Justice Shepherd of the Supreme Court 
of Alberta. On the same date pleas of not 
euilty were entered by six of the accused, 
and pleas of autrefois acquit by thirty-three 
others, who alleged that the previously stayed 
proceedings were a bar to the present prosecu- 
tion. One defendant was reported to be out 
of business and was therefore not called 
upon to plead. 

Proceedings on behalf of the Crown are 
being conducted by the Alberta Attorney- 
General’s Departfnent, represented by J. C. 
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McRuer, K.C., of Toronto, and H. J. Wilson, 
K.C., Assistant Deputy Attorney-General of 
Alberta. Mr. McRuer has been retained by 
the Minister of Justice to act as senior crown 
counsel under the authority of the Provincial 
Attorney-General. It is understood that the 
trial is set to open in Edmonton on March 17. 


Sir Walter Citrine, secre- 


Canadian tary of the British Trades 
visit of Union Congress and presi- 
Sir Walter dent of the International 
Citrine Federation of Trade Unions, 


is at present on a visit to 
the Dominion upon the invitation of the 


Canadian government. Recently he concluded . 


a tour of the United States where he addressed 
the convention of the American Federation 
of Labor at New Orleans. That speech, 
specifically addressed to the American labour 
movement, was an effective analysis of British 
labour’s vital contribution to the defence of 
democracy (Lasour Gazrettr, December 1940, 
pp. 1261-1263). 


Sir Walter arrived in Vancouver on Janu- 
ary 11 and is visiting Winnipeg, Montreal, 
Toronto and Hamilton. The Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and the Associa- 
tion of Canadian Clubs co-operated in arrang- 
ing his itinerary, which provided that he speak 
to the members of the local Trades and 
Labour Councils in all of the cities men- 
tioned except Ottawa and to the Canadian 
Clubs in Vancouver, Winnipeg, Montreal and 
Toronto. A nation-wide radio broadcast was 
also planned. During his stay in Ottawa 
Sir Walter will meet the Prime Minister and 
a number of members of the government. 


According to an announce- 
ment made on January 7 
by the British Minister of 
Food, Lord Woolton, prices 
of an additional variety of 
foods were pegged at not more than the 
prices prevailing on December 2. 

The foods enumerated on the pegged price 
list were coffee, cocoa, chocolate, canned and 
boiled vegetables, canned pork and _ beans, 
honey, fish and poultry pastes, poultry, tapioca, 
biscuits, canned soups, processed cheese, custard 
powders, jellies and nuts. Wholesalers are 
forbidden to sell these articles at prices higher 
than the prices of each on December 2. 

In making the announcement of the food 
price pegging order, Lord Woolton declared 
that it would “burn the fingers of new people 
coming into the food trade as a profitable 
field for speculation. They have been taking 
their rake-off of profit and have rendered no 
service at all to the country.” 


Food prices 
pegged in 
Great Britain 


By the Labour Legislation 


Wartime Emergency Regulations 
regulation dated June 18, 1940, the 
of working New Zealand Minister of 
conditions Labour is empowered to 
in New suspend, by Order, for any 
Zealand specified branch of activity 


the provisions of any legis- 
lation, award or agreement, so far as they 
relate to conditions of employment, and to 
prescribe other conditions of employment in 
place thereof, if it appears to him to be 
expedient or necessary to do so for securing 
the public safety, the defence of New Zealand 
or the efficient prosecution of the war, or for 
maintaining supplies and services essential to 
the life of the community. The Labour Legis- 
lation Emergency Regulations dated Septem- 
ber 14, 1939, which gave similar authority 
to the Minister, but only with regard to 
provisions which prohibited or restricted the 
working of extended hours or which related 
to the conditions under which such hours 
might be worked, are repealed; any Orders 
issued under those Regulations are, however, 
to continue in force and are to be deemed 
to have been issued under the new Regulations. 
So far as is known, only two such Orders 
removing restrictions on the working of over- 
time have been issued. One dated Septem- 
ber 15, 1939, applied to public works and 
contracts for emergency and defence purposes 
in connection with the establishment of mili- 
tary camps, aerodromes, road works and the 
erection of stores, and the other, dated June 4, 
1940, applied to munition works. 

Under the new Regulations, an Order en- 
titled “The Woollen Mills Labour Legislation 
Suspension Order, 1940,” was issued by the 
Minister of Labour on June 19, 1940, suspend- 
ing those provisions of all existing legisla- 
tion, awards and agreements which prevent 
or restrict shift-working in any woollen mill 
where the manufacture of woven and machine- 
knitted fabrics and hosiery is carried on. 
Both the present Order and the two previous 
Orders, referred to above, provide for the 
payment of supplements, in addition to their 
ordinary wages, to all workers employed on 
shift work. 


The Western Clock Company of Peter- 
borough, Ontario, announced recently the 
adoption cf an income and pension plan for its 
employees. It was provided that the plan 
would become operative on January 1, if 75 
per cent of the employees had signified their 
intention of subscribing to it. A sick benefit 
provision is also included in the plan. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


INVESTIGATION ACT 


FE OUR applications for the establishment 
of Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received in 
the Department of Labour recently, as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) From 90 employees of the St. John Dry 
Dock and Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
Saint John, N.B., members of Local 482, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists. The 
dispute has arisen out of the employees’ request 
for increased rates of pay. 


(2) From employees of Fairfield and Sons, 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., members of Fair- 
field Woollen Mills Employees’ Unit, One Big 
Union. It is alleged by the applicants that 
the employing company has discharged eleven 
workers for union activity and otherwise inter- 
fered with the employees’ freedom of associa- 
tion; also that it has refused to negotiate a 
union agreement covering wages, hours of 
labour and working conditions. Approxi- 
mately 150 employees are said to be directly 
affected by the dispute. 


(3) From chauffeurs, helpers, warehousemen, 
etc., in the employ of National Cartage and 
Storage, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., members 
of Division 253, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. The employer has refused to 
grant the employees’ request for a revision 
of the existing agreement which would pro- 
vide for increased wages, time and one-half 
for overtime and vacations with pay. It is 
stated in the application that the dispute 
affects 52 employees directly and 20 in- 
directly. 


(4) From chauffeurs, warehousemen, etc., in 
the employ of the Manitoba Cartage and 
Warehousing Company, Limited, members of 
Division 253, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers. 
The employer has refused to grant the em- 
ployees’ request for a revision of the exist- 
ing agreement which would provide for in- 
creased wages, time and one-half for over- 
time and vacations with pay. It is stated in 
the application that the dispute affects 48 
employees directly and 19 indirectly. 


Board Established 


On December 16 the Minister of Labour 
established a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation to deal with a dispute between 
H. F. McLean, Limited, and its plumbers, 
steamfitters, sprinkler-fitters and general pipe- 
fitters employed at Ile de Salaberry, P.Q., 
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members of Local Union 144 (Montreal), 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters. An application for the establishment 
of a Board had been received from the 
employees in the previous month (Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1940, p. 1232). The mem- 
bers of the Board are the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Paul Mercier, chairman, appointed by 
the Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, Mr. 
D. A. Paterson, nominated by the employer, 
and Mr. Robert Lafleur, nominated by the 
employees. All three are residents of 
Montreal. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


The personnel of the Board established to 
inquire into differences between the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, and the 
employees in its Peck Rolling Mills Division, 
was completed on December 19 with the 
appointment of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Lucien Cannon, of the Superior Court of 
Quebec, as chairman, on the joint reeommenda- 
tion of the other two members, Mr. Lionel 
A. Forsyth, K.C., Montreal, nominated by the 
employer, and Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, 
nominated by the employees. 

The Board established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Company of Canada, Limited, and its em- 
ployees at Bowmanville, Ont., members of 
Local 189, United Rubber Workers of America, 
has also been fully constituted. Mr. Victor 
A. Sinclair, Toronto, has been appointed a 
member of the Board on the employer’s 
nomination, and on the joint recommendation 
of Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Andrew Brewin, the 
employees’ nominee, the Minister has 
appointed the Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. 
Gillanders, of the Ontario Court of Appeal, 
to the chairmanship. 


Settlements 


It is reported that a settlement has been 
reached in the dispute between the Trenton 
Steel Works, Limited, and the Eastern Car 
Company and their employees, members of 
Local. 1231, Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee. On December 14 the parties entered 
into a wage agreement based upon the 
recommendations of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt with the dis- 
pute. The text of the Board’s findings was 
given in the September, 1940, issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE (pp. 896-907). 
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As a result of the mediation of an officer of 
the Department of Labour, a mutually satis- 
factory settlement has been reached in the 
dispute between the Guelph Transportation 
Commission and its bus operators, garage 
mechanics, etc., members of Division 1189, 


Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America, and the employees’ application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation (LABour GAzETTE, Decem- 
ber, 1940, p. 1232) has been withdrawn. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1940 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for December, 1940, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number of |Time lost in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
wi BoC 1 RUA me 9 903 3,360 
SNOVA 2060. 550 16 3,646 15,964 
Mec 9se eS 12 1,666 20, 963 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
ess than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts recorded 
for December, as well as the number of workers 
involved and the time loss incurred, was 
much smaller than in November and ap- 
preciably smaller than in December of last 
year. None of the disputes involved large 
number of employees for many days during 
the month. Five strikes of coal miners in 
Alberta and Nova Scotia and one strike of 
coal shipping pier workers in Nova Scotia 
were of brief duration and did not involve 
many workers. In November three strikes 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia and two strikes 
of highway truck drivers at Toronto and other 
points in Ontario caused most of the time 
loss for the month. In December, 1939, the 
important disputes involved knitting factory 
workers at Brantford, Ont., fish handlers at 
Lockeport, N.S., gold miners at Pioneer Mines, 
B.C., coal miners at Estevan, Sask., and felt 
factory workers at Guelph, Ont. 


One dispute, involving 50 workers, was 
carried over from November and eight dis- 
putes commenced during December. Of these 
nine disputes, seven were terminated during 
the month. Two resulted in favour of the 
workers and three in favour of the employers 
involved. A compromise settlement was 
reached in one case and the result of one 
dispute was recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of the month, therefore, there were two strikes 
or lockouts recorded as in progress, namely: 
truck drivers, transport company, Toronto, 
Ont., etc., and hotel waiters, Vancouver, B.C. 


The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are defined in a previous para- 
graph nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to four 
disputes of this nature; namely: hotel 
chambermaids, Montreal, P.Q., one employer, 
July 19, 1940, to September 15, 1940; taxicab 
drivers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Septem- 
ber 23, 1940, to November 30, 1940; packing 
plant employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
September 24, 1940, to November 30, 1940; 
and dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., one em- 
ployer, October 8 to November 30, 1940. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence for which work is performed or 
may be required are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employees 
being involved. 


A strike of sixty-five carpenters on one job 
at Debert, N.S., on November 27 was not 
reported in time for inclusion in the Labour 
Gazette for December. The men had de- 
manded an increase in wages but most of 
them resumed work without an increase on 
the next day and the others drew their wages 
and left. 


A stoppage of work by a number of men 
engaged to load a steamer at Shelbourne, N'S., 
on December 21 has been reported in the press 
but detailed reports on the dispute have not 
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been received. It appears that the men asked 
for an increase in wages from 25 cents per 
hour to 85 cents but were given 30 cents and 
resumed work after a few hours. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to December 


Truck Drivers (Highway TRANSpPoRT), Tor- 
onto, Ont., Erc—As stated in the Lasour 


GazeTTE for December, many of the men on 
strike had been replaced and others had 
resumed work by the early part of December. 
It was reported that others had secured work 
elsewhere and by the end of December only 
four were not at work. At the middle of 
December the management met the repre- 
sentatives of the men but a settlement was 
not reached. Arrangements were made for 
further negotiations early in January. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1940* 


: 


Number involved | Time loss 

in man 

working 
days 


Industry, occupation a eee 
and locality Establish- Wiekere 


ments 





Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to December, 1940 


'TRANSPORTATION— 
Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers (highway 
transport), Toronto, 
Ont eter Pye re 1 50 


300 |Commenced Nov. 11, 1940; against closed 
shop agreement with another union and for 
increased wages and reduced hours; unter- 
minated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during December, 1940 


4 


Minine, Erc.— 
Coal miners, Round Hill, 


IES, Malate AOR AE ach 1 iss 
Coal miners, Round Hill, 
Ee IIR UO ah TT a 1 21 
Coal miners, Rosedale, 
A Re, TA Ne RIN Mot eal 1 220 
Coal miners, Stellarton, 
PU. alk easel maal ls hs BY Soe Te 1 144 
Coal miners, Aerial, Alta. 1 125 
Coal pier workers, Syd- 
NEY {PNB sok eee 1 2351 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Other— 
Truck drivers, Port 
Morien—Reserve Dis- 
ICES AM aes 1 31 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel waiters, Vancouver, 
LESS Sanaa Tiel nae Bi 1 62 


150 |Commenced Dec. 2; for increased wages; ter- 
minated Dec. 13; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


63 |Commenced Dec. 3; for increased wages; ter- 
minated Dec. 5; negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced Dec. 3; for discharge of a certain 
foreman; terminated Dec. 10; return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


216 |Commenced Dec. 6; against suspension of 
miner; terminated Dec. 7; return of work- 
ers; in favour of employer. 

125 [Commenced Dec. 9; for dismissal of worker; 
terminated Dec. 9; return of workers; 
compromise. 


470 |Commenced Dec. 9; for increased wages; ter- 
minated Dec. 10; replacement; in favour of 
employer. 


31 |Commenced Dec. 20; for rate per ton instead 
of per hour; terminated Dec. 20; operations 
discontinued; indefinite. 


465 |Commenced Dec. 23; for union recognition, 
wage increases, etc.; unterminated. 





*In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
} Two thousand miners indirectly affected for two days. 
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Disputes Commencing During December 


CoaL Miners, Rounp Hitt, Atta—Em- 
ployees in one mine ceased work on December 
2 demanding an increase in wages. Work was 
resumed by December 14, an increase having 
imposed. 


Coan Miners, Rounp Hi, Atta—Em- 
ployees in one mine ceased work on Decem- 
ber 3 to secure an increase in wages from 35 
cents per car to 50 cents but reduced this 
demand to 40 cents per car. An agreement 
was reached that the increase to 40 cents 
would be made, effective until April 30, 1941, 
and work was resumed on December 6. 


Coat Miners, Rosepare, Auta—Surface em- 
ployees at one mine ceased work on Decem- 
ber 3, their demand for the dismissal of a 
foreman, suspended as a result of a dispute 
with a worker, having been refused. The 
underground miners also ceased work on 
December 4. The union officials advised the 
men to return and work was resumed on 
December 11. 


Coau Miners, Sreviarton, N.S.—Employees 
at one mine were involved in a cessation of 
work for part of a shift on December 6 and 
on December 7 in protest against the suspen- 
sion of one worker for misconduct. Work was 
resumed on December 9 and, following an 
investigation, a suspension of six days was 
imposed. 

Coal Miners, AERIAL, Atta.—Employees in 
one mine were on strike for one day, Decem- 
ber 9, against the employment (apparently by 
mistake) of a boy under age. Union officials 
advised the men to resume work and the 
management agreed to maintain the rule not 
to employ boys under seventeen years of age 
and to secure proof of age. 


Coat Pier Workers, Sypnzy, N.S.—Shipping 
pier workers demanded a guaranteed minimum 
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wage of $25 per week for each man during 
the slack winter season instead of wages per 
ton as provided in the union agreement. The 
men ceased work on December 9 against the 
advice of the officers of the district and local 
union. Steamships at the pier for coal were 
loaded at other localities. It was reported 
that three collieries employing 2,000 men 
were indirectly affected, being unable to 
operate for two days. The District President 
of the United Mine Workers of America can- 
celled the charter of the local union in accord- 
ance with the union constitution. The strike 
was called off on December 10. The dispute 
as to wages was referred to a conference of 
the management and union officials dealing 
with other matters, 


Hote, Warrers, Vancouver, B.C—Waiters 
in the dining room of one hotel ceased work 
on December 28 following the refusal of the 
management to enter into an agreement with 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ local 
of the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ Inter- 
national Alliance and Bartenders’ International 
League of America. The dispute had been 
referred to a Board of Arbitration under the 
British Columbia Coneiliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act. The award of the Board delivered 
early in November had recommended that the 
management should sign a closed shop union 
agreement providing for certain increases in 
wages and certain working conditions. The 
management offered to negotiate an agree- 
ment with employees. The other employees 
in the hotel including the waitresses in the 
cafeteria were reported to have continued to 
work. The union requested the provincial 
Department of Labour to bring about a 
settlement but were informed that all pro- 
ceedings under the Act had been carried out, 
including conciliation before the strike. At 
the end of the month the dispute had not 
been terminated, 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the LaBour Gazerre from month 
to month bringing down to date that given 
in March, 1940, issue, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1939. The latter included a table 
summarizing the prineipal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of a much as two 


years and for such countries the figures are 
not for relatively recent dates. Statistics given 
in the annual review and in this article are 
taken as far as possible from the government 
publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. Information as to particular disputes 
is taken for the most part from newspapers, 


Great Britain 


The Britesh Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
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under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour Gazerrn, August, 
page 760. 

The number of disputes which began during 
October was 91 and 10 were unterminated at 
the end of September, making a total of 101 
disputes in progress during October. The 
number of workers involved was 24,700 and 
the resultant time loss 87,000 man-working 
days. 

Of the 91 disputes which began during 
October, 23 arose out of demands for increased 
wages and 25 were over other wage questions; 
two over questions as to working hours; 19 
were over questions regarding the employment 
of particular classes or persons; 18 arose out 
of questions respecting working conditions; 
two on questions of trade union principle; and 
two were sympathetic strikes. During October 
final settlements were reached in the case of 
77 disputes, of which 9 were settled in favour 
of workers, 46 in favour of employers and 22 
resulted in compromise settlements. In 10 
other disputes work was resumed pending 
negotiations, 

A six-day strike occurred in a factory manu- 
facturing army uniforms, the strikers demand- 
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ing the dismissal of a worker who had violated 
union rules. The strike was called off by the 
union December 27. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for September, which 
as the Bureau of Labour Statistics points out 
are based on “scattered information from news- 
papers and other sources and are subject to 
revision as more definite reports are received”, 
show 220 strikes as having begun during 
September, which with 130 unterminated at 
the end of August made a total of 350 in pro- 
gress during the month. The number of 
workers involved in these disputes was approxi- 
mately 95,000 with a resultant time loss of 
725,000 man-working days. The comparable 
figures for the previous month, which have 
been partially revised but are not final show 
that there were 320 strikes in progress involving 
about 52,000 workers with a resultant time 
loss of about 615,000 man-working days. 


Strikes of lumber and sawmill workers, 
numbering in all about 10,000, occurred early 
in December in the state of Washington. They 
lasted for a week or ten days and were settled 
by a compromise on the wage increases de- 
manded, 


Final Statistics of Home Improvement Plan Loans 


On January 3, the Honourable J. L. Isley, 
Minister of Finance, released final figures 
showing the result of operations under the 
Home Improvement Plan to October 30, 1940. 
As at this date, the $50,000,000 loan authoriza- 
tion under the Home Improvement Loans 
Guarantee Act, 1937, having been exhausted, 
the Government’s undertaking to provide a 
guarantee for the encouragement of this type 
of loan was terminated. Improvement loans 
made on or after October 31, 1940, will re- 
main, as previously, direct obligations of the 
borrowers to the lending institutions, but will 
not qualify for Dominion guarantee. 


Year 


November, 1936-October 1937.............. 
November, 1937-October 1938 
November, 1938-October, 1939.............. 
November 1939-October 1940 


ose ee ee ee evo ee 


eee ee ee oe ee ae te 


The Home Improvement Plan which pro- 
vided a convenient plan whereby home owners 
could secure through the banks and other 
approved lending institutions the required 
funds to improve repair and modernize their 
properties was brought into operation in 
November, 1986. (Lasour GazreTtz, Novem- 
ber, 1936, pp. 988-9). When the Plan was 
terminated at October 30, 1940, it had, there- 
fore, been in operation for a period of four 
years. The number and volume of loans for 
each of these four years of operation are as 
follows: 


Number of Volume of 

Loans oans 
HI ee 29,963 $11,721,129 
Wee 8 Dy. Bo) Bib 27,914 11,429,681 
sac 35,374 14,591,916 
Pee oy rae 32,401 12,247,894 
125,652 $49,990,620 
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CANADA’S WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAMME FOR 1941 


Report of Inter-Deparimental Committee on Labour Co-ordination 


N industrial training programme to meet 
the skilled labour requirements of Cana- 
dian industry geared to war production, was 
announced by the Hon. Norman A. McLarty 
on January 10. The revised programme is in 
effect an expansion and stream-lining of train- 
ing machinery which has been in operation 
for some time. 

This action was taken on the recommenda- 
tions contained in a report of the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Labour Co- 
ordination comprising the following members: 


Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Colonel George S. Currie, Department of 
National Defence. ; 
Dr. W. A. Mackintosh, Department of 
Finance. 

Mr. H. B. Chase, Department of Munitions 
and Supply. 

Major-General L. R. LaFleche, Department 
of National War Services. 

Mr. A. J. Hills, Chairman, National Labour 
Supply Council. 

Major R. J. Waterous, 
National War Services. 

Mr. J. C. Cameron, Executive Assistant. 

Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, Secretary. 

The following is the text of the report: 


Department of 


Memorandum on War Labour Demand & Supply for the Year 1941 


After careful consideration of such data 
on man power requirements as are now 
available, the Inter-departmental Committee 
on Labour Co-ordination is reasonably con- 
fident that the total labour requirements for 
the armed forces and industry can be met. 
A careful study of the additional man power 
needed for war production in 1941, based on 
field visits, is now in process. The tentative 
figures here used are based on returns received 
by mail from a considerable proportion of the 
total number of war contractors and the partial 
returns already in hand from the above men- 
tioned study. It is proposed that, when the 
study is completed early in January, these 
estimates will be checked and a revised report 
will then be submitted if any considerable 
change is indicated. 


The increase in the personnel of the armed 
services during the year, as submitted by 
responsible officials, is estimated as follows: 


Naval: oe ues 5,400 
PAPO VILE EUAN JM 80,000 
Mair H orca hs iz ihe Pa 31,800 117,200 


For war production the following estimates, 
derived from a canvass of war contractors are 
submitted: 


Shetle and (Componente ten. 6 wid eee o, 
Aircratt: (incl: civilianmtee.) oo... 6 6... 
Chemicals and explosives................ 
SEES AL PR FB AME Atel PA (a 
CROMILUCLION jee ates ee Uw sds owes. 


Guns 


Shipbuilding, boilers, engines and fittings. 
Aiilitaryom tor venioles i. ws. eee, 


el jS 18) SO) SCR ee ee a Tece) 8) Se 8), 0 OG) 'e) /6)'a (6) oe: we, © are © 96 


In short, the total additional drain on the 
labour market from these services in 1941 is 
estimated at approximately 200,009. This in- 
cludes workers of all classes—skilled, semi- 
skilled, women as well as men. 

The Committee holds the view that the 
requirements of unskilled labour can be met 
without serious difficulty. There is still a 
considerable surplus of unemployed unskilled 
labour and a reserve of women workers that 
may readily be trained in a short time and 
absorbed into the lower levels of skill in 
industry. 

Nor does the Committee anticipate that the 
problem of finding the requisite number of 
semi-skilled workers will offer any insuperable 
obstacle. 

The requirements of skilled labour, especially 
in the metal trades, will be the most difficult 
to meet, but here it is felt that by one means 
or another the men can be supplied. The 
demand of the armed forces for skilled labour 
in 1941 from the general labour market (the 
services will train additional numbers from 
their own enlisted personnel) are as follows: 


Nawy ioshotiiees 2 750 
Arm yo esiethice. ae 14,000 
Air once) ak) ie 6,000 20,750 
Dec. 31/40 Dec. 31/41 
7,800 15,000 
18,000 40,000 
2,000 
500 21,000 
49,600 20,000 
4,700 20.000 
4.000 20,000 
16,000 25,000 
19,300 23,300 
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Military motor vehicle steel body elements 


Military’ motor venicie’ tires. .05% ge". sc 
Militar ye Carmi onite manta: iue < eieienie.s oats stole se 
PYM ary TEXTES AA RRR Aa abies’. » 
Tanks 
Steel 


eo ere eee eee ee eer e eee eee ee ese eeeer eevee 


Of the above, the army and air force are 
asking that their full quotas shall be trained 
in the industrial training programme and 
returned to them on graduation. This is being 
planned for. The relatively small requirements 
of the navy for skilled workers will, for the 
most part, have to be met by recruiting in 
the general labour market. Here, no serious 
difficulty is anticipated. | 

The quota of 90,000-100,000 additional em- 
ployees required on war production must be 
increased by probably another 100,000 to meet 
the additional demands of industries ancillary 
to war plants (communication, transportation, 
service occupations, production of raw mate- 
rials, etc.). It is estimated that of the total 
200,000 not more than 75,000 would be skilled 
and semi-skilled workers. 

This requirement can be met through the 
industrial training programme. Steps are now 
being taken to develop a training programme 
which will graduate 50,000 trainees from voca- 
tional schools and an equal number from plant 
schools during the coming year. If 20,000 of 
this total are assigned to the armed forces, 
80,000 will remain to meet industrial require- 
ments. As in Britain and the United States, 
the demand for skilled labour can be reduced 
through the process of up-grading semi-skilled 
workers. Jobs will be broken down, and the 
trained mechanics will devote their time to 
the most skilled part of the work. The rest 
of the work will be divided among others next 
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Dec. 31/40 Dec. 31/41 
1,400 5,600 
1,800 2,200 
15,500 6,500 
8,000 5,500 
1,000 10,000 
MN 7,000 
5,000 
149,600 226,100 


the mechanics in line, each of whom ought to 
be broken in on his part of the job with a few 
weeks training. New employees will be taken 
on at the bottom on the least skilled jobs and 
moved up as rapidly as circumstances and 
their abilities permit. Each step up will bring 
an increase in pay. 

With respect to the probable absorption of 
125,000 unskilled workers, it is expected that 
the reserve of unskilled men will be ample. 
There is general agreement that as yet there 
is no evidence of a shortage of unskilled labour. 
At the end of September, 1940, 58,000 men 
were reported as unemployed on the registers 
of the Employment Offices and this is probably 
not more than 25% of the total supply avail- 
able in the country. Employers are expe- 
riencing no difficulty at the moment in securing 
all the unskilled labour they need and they 
do not anticipate any problem in this respect 
for some time to come. Candidates for 
training in schools have been coming forward 
in large numbers and it now appears that the 
supply of trainees will be ample for some time 
ahead. In June, 1941, an additional 100,000 
young people will graduate from secondary 
schools. This affords an additional reserve. 
Finally, if despite these estimates a shortage 
of unskilled labour should be experienced, it 
would be possible to enact measures enabling 
war industries to draw workers from non-war 
employment. 


Administration of the War Emergency Training Programme 


It is proposed that the training programme 
shall be administered through the machinery 
of the Youth Training Scheme in the Depart- 
ment of Labour. Under Youth Training 
Act agreements in effect in all provinces, the 
facilities of Vocational Schools and Special 
Training Centres, whether under the Provin- 
cial Departments of Education or of Labour, 
may be used to the fullest possible extent 
for training purposes. 

The Labour Co-ordination Committee feels 
that, on the basis of estimated labour require- 
ments for 1941, the present facilities are 
adequate, although it may be necessary to 
resort to two and three shifts to a greater 


extent than at present and to have recourse to 
training in industrial plants to a much greater 
degree. The Committee is assured that the 
school facilities are adequate to permit the 
training of 50,000 persons in 1941 and that 
an additional 50,000 can be trained in plant 
schools. 

The proposed distribution of trainees in voca- 
tional schools by provinces, the services and 
industries in 1941 is shown in Appendix A. 

In planning the programme the Committee 
has considered several moot questions, such 
as training of older persons, and has agreed 
on a set of principles as follows: 
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PRINCIPLES 


1. War production will be greatly augmented 
in 1941, and the consequent increased demand 
for skilled and semi-skilled workers will 
necessitate a marked expansion in the present 
programme of training. 

2. Large numbers of young people must be 
trained, but preference ought to be given to 
veterans of the Great War and those discharged 
from the armed forces in the present war. It 
will be necessary to train increasing numbers 
of men over forty years of age, women and 
others. Preference in the selection of trainees 
should be given in the above sequence. 

3. Persons should be selected for training 
by reason of their capacity to benefit from it 
and for no other reason. 


4, Adequate training facilities should be 
provided in order to meet the requirements 
of war industry and to supplement the trade 
training plans already operated by the armed 
forces. 

5. The work carried on in schools and train- 
ing centres must be co-ordinated with the 
needs of industry and the armed forces with 
regard to (a) the nature and extent of 
instruction with a view to making it as pro- 
ductive as possible; (b) selection of trainees; 
and (c) their subsequent absorption or place- 
ment. 

6. While the control and administration of 
training in the schools is a provincial responsi- 


bility, continued and greater federal financial - 


assistance will be necessary for war training 
purposes. It should be granted wherever the 
provinces are willing to amend or extend their 
training programmes as required by the 
Dominion Government. 

7. In provinces where the responsibility for 
training is divided between different depart- 
ments of government, it should be a condition 
of federal aid that a director of training or a 
single authority responsible for the entire 
programme and for the co-ordination of all 
phases of the work shall be designated. 


8. Federal supervision should be established 
both in schools and industry in order that the 
output of trainees shall be geared to the 
demands of industry over the country as a 
whole and that there shall be adequate machin- 
ery for the transfer of graduates from the 
schools to the point of demand in industry. 
Conversely there should be provision for the 
transfer of enrolled students to the most 
appropriate schools. 


9. It is recognized that training in schools 
and training centres will be, in many instances, 
preliminary or supplementary to plant train- 
ing. Provision should, therefore, be made for 
training in plants to absorb a proportion of 
the output of the schools, and to train such 


additional numbers of workers as may be 
needed. 


10. Certain classes of trainees in vocational 
schools should be granted reasonable living 
allowances. 


11. A schedule of wages uniform over the 
whole country should be established for 
trainees in plants, except that special schedules 
may be established if it should become neces- 
sary to attract adult workers with the requisite 
experience to permit their being quickly 
trained for certain highly skilled occupations. 

12. Each industrial plant accepting war 
contracts should be obliged to assume a large 
measure of responsibility for the training of its 
own new workers and for the training of other 
persons for essential war industries as 
required. 


13. Industrial concerns should exhaust the 
local labour supply in the occupations required 
before drawing on other labour centres or 
recruiting trainees. 

14. In planning and carrying out the war 
training programme its adaptation to the post- 
war situation should be constantly kept in 
mind. 

15. In addition to short course training in 
technical schools, training centres and plants, 
provision should be made to train, over a 
relatively long period, a number of selected 
persons in the metal or other scarce trades. 
Such a plan is needed to meet the demand for 
workers with a relatively high degree of 
technical skill, which the progressive intro- 
duction of numbers of short term trainees 
will set up, and will be especially important 
if the war should be long. 


16. Adequate training facilities should be 
provided for instructors. 


17. If it should become necessary, the 
Government in negotiating contracts should 
require the contractor to train a specified 
number of workers in the scarce trades in 
addition to the contractor’s own requirements. 


18. If necessary, non-war industries should 
be encouraged and assisted to give training for 
war production in their plants. If after giving 
training employers in the non-war industries 
are required to release such workers to em- 
ployers in the war industries, they should be 
reimbursed by the latter. 

19. Employers shall be encouraged to train 
by the method of up-grading. 

20. Necessary expansion in the training pro- 
gramme should be effected through training in 
plants rather than in schools. 

21. The training programme should be allo- 
cated among the provinces in relation to their 
existing training facilities as far as possible. 
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Methods to be Used in the Carrying out of the War Emergency 
Training Programme 


1. Immediate steps should be taken, either 
by machinery supplemental to the existing 
employment offices or by a separate organza- 
tion, to receive applications for employment 
or training from the following groups in the 
order named: veterans of the Great War and 
those discharged from the armed forces in 
the present war, men over forty years of age, 
women and others. All other factors being 
equal unemployed men will be first assigned 
provided they have the requisite capacity to 
benefit from the training or to perform the 
work. Applicants will be directed to employ- 
ment, to plant schools or to the proper tech- 
nical or vocational schools for training as soon 
as arrangements for their reception have been 
completed. In this connection publicity of 
various types (radio and newspaper announce- 
ments) may be necessary. 


2. The armed forces should train men for 
their own requirements particularly skilled 
labour as far as possible and they should 
indicate their total probable enlistment of 
additional skilled men for the year 1941. Thr 
is necessary in order to keep a proper balance 
between industry and the armed forces. 


3. Employers on war contracts and war 
industries controlled by the Government, such 
as arsenals and explosive plants, should be 
asked to forecast their requirements for the 
year 1941. 


4, These data should give the committee 
some measurement of skilled labour require- 
ments at present and for some months ahead 
and should indicate m what occupations and 
locations the labour is needed. The informa- 
tion should be supplemented currently by 
reports from all departments of Government 
concerned. As soon as the enlistment of a 
quota of men, or a new governmental project, 
or a new contract is decided upon, the com- 
mittee should be advised so that the necessary 
labour may be determined and measures to 
secure it considered as early as possible. 

5. The training programme ghall be con- 
ducted through the following divisions: 
(a) plants and plant schools; (b) industrial 
training centres; (c) pre-employment classes 
conducted in vocational schools. These classes 
might be divided into the following sub- 
divisions: 


A. Plant Schools 
(i) Special training schemes for returned 
soldiers and married men. 
(Gi) Supplementary training for graduates 
from the pre-employment classes of 
vocational schools. 


(iii) Training other groups for semi-skilled 
production jobs for which adequate 
training is not provided in vocational 
schools. 

(iv) Supervised training and transfer of 
workers within the industry with a view 
to developing skilled mechanics and men 
for key positions. 


Jobs should be broken down, and the trained 
mechanics should do only the most skilled part 
of the work, the rest of the job should be 
divided among a few others nearest him in 
line, each of whom should be broken in on 
his part of the job with a few weeks’ training. 
Others behind them should move into their 
places and so on throughout the plant. Each 
step up should bring an increase in pay. New 
employees should be taken on at the bottom 
on the least skilled jobs and moved up as 
rapidly as their abilities and the circumstances 
permit. 


B. Industrial Training Centres 

Industrial Training Centres have been opened 
in certain areas where adequate facilities were 
not available in existing Technical Schools or 
where there were no technical schools. Addi- 
tional centres will be opened wherever present 
facilities prove inadequate to meet the demand. 


C. Vocational Schools 

(i) Pre-employment classes in technical and 
vocational schools throughout the Dominion, 
designed to provide a general training in the 
use and care of tools and in the fundamental 
operations of those trades and occupations for 
which workers are required. 

(ii) Specialized training in vocational schools 
for such occupations as welders (acetylene and 
arc) machine operators, riveters, and other 
scarce trades, etc. A lst of the scarce trades 
shall be made available and revised from time 
to time as necessary. 

(iii) More advanced training of a practical 
and technical nature for persons with previous 
training or experience, who will be further 
trained in industry for key positions. 

(iv) Refresher courses for older men with 
previous experience in skilled occupations, who 
require intensive training to fit them for 
immediate employment in war industries. 

6. In order that the work of plant schools, 
technical schools and industrial training centres 
may be closely related to the needs and require- 
ments of industry and the armed forces, officials 
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shall be appointed whose duties shall be to 
see that the courses are adjusted to meet these 
needs in different localities and under different 
circumstances, and to act in a supervisory 
or consultative capacity in connection with 
any training programme. The division of 
duties will depend upon the nature and extent 
of the work in each area and may be either 
on a geographical or industrial basis. In some 
cases provincial officials can do this work. In 
others, additional staff may be required. Such 
officials will be responsible for the conduct of 
the training courses under the rules established, 
and they will see that the regulations respect- 
ing wages and promotion are observed. 

7.In the navy and army, the training 
in special classes shall be confined to industrial 
courses for tradesmen and mechanics required 
by these services, and such courses shall be 
approved by responsible officers of the 
branches of the service concerned in so far 
as training beyond the requirements of the 
services provide. 

8. Trainees in R.C.A.F. courses shall be 
selected in accordance with R.C.A.F. require- 
ments and instruction shall be given in those 
trades requested by the R.C.A.F. The instruc- 
tlons given in each trade shall follow the 
syllabus prescribed by the R.C.AF. 

9. Suitable forms of application for employ- 
ment or training shall be printed and dis- 
tributed through Employment Offices, schools, 
post offices, and industries. Where there is 
a local vocational school or training centre, 
applications shall be sent there. Applications 
from other areas shall be directed to the 
Provincial Director of the programme who 
shall determine to which centre or school the 
applicant shall be sent. 


Placement and Allowances 


10. The following general procedure shall be 

adopted in placement work: 

(a) Applications for employment shall be 
reviewed and applicants whose records 
show that they are suitable shall be 
called up for interview and classification. 

(b) Where trainees in schools are sponsored 
by industrial employers or organizations, 


they shall be placed with such employer. 


on completion of training, or when certi- 
fied as proficient by the school. 

(c) Efforts should be made to place trainees 
in local war industries by the Employ- 
ment Service or by special placement 
officers or by the school staff or by the 
co-operative efforts of these agencies, . 

(d) When there are no openings for trainees 
in local war industries, arrangements 
shall be made to transfer trainees to 


other areas where their services are 
needed. In all such cases trainees 
travelling expenses shall be paid and 
use made of special travelling warrants 
issued by the Employment Service. 


11. When two or more departments of a 
Provincial Government are associated with the 
work of the programme, a joint committee 
shall be set up to advise the Director of 
Training or other authority. It shall be left 
to the discretion of each Provincial committee 
or director to determine whether or not 
advisory committees representative of industry 
and labour are necessary for each industry or 
for particular areas. 

12. The weekly allowances to be paid by 
the Dominion to trainees in industrial train- 
ing centres and pre-employment classes in 
Vocational Schools shall be as follows: 


(i) Single trainees living at home shall not 
recelve any allowance except (a) where they 
have given up employment to attend a class; 
or (b) where there is financial need. In such 
cases the maximum weekly allowance shall 
be $3. 

(11) Single trainees living away from home 
shall receive a maximum weekly allowance of 
$7 except in those areas in which board and 
lodging cannot be obtained for this amount, 
when the maximum weekly allowance shall 
be $9. 

(i111) Trainees who are heads of families shall 
receive $12 per week. 


13. The Dominion Government will pay 
the necessary travelling expenses of trainees 
from their homes to the school (and return if 
necessary). 


14. While the length of training to be given 
will depend on (a) the degree of skill required 
and (b) the aptitude and previous experience 
of the trainee, in general pre-employment 
courses should last from 6 weeks to 3 months, 
but training shall be given for 8 hours per 
day, and 40 hours per week. In special 
occupations a longer period of training will 
be required, but in those occupations requiring 
less than approximately 4 weeks training, such 
training shall be given in plant schools, 


15. The minimum rates of pay for trainees 
employed in plant schools shall be as follows: 


20 cents per ‘hour for the first 30 days, 
48 hours per week. 

25 cents per hour for the second 30 days, 
48 hours per week. 

30 cents per hour for the third 30 days, 
48 hours per week. 

35 cents per hour for any additional training 
period required. 
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16. If for any reason a trainee should leave 
the services of an employer he shall be 
furnished with a certificate which shows clearly 
the length of time he was employed, in what 
capacity or capacities, the reason for the 
separation and the total amount of his earn- 
ings. 

17. The head of each school shall give each 
trainee who satisfactorily completes a pre- 
employment course a certificate setting forth 
the period of his instruction, the different 
categories of work involved and his grading 
in each. 

18. Each trainee from a recognized pre- 
employment school who holds a certificate 
referred to in Regulation 17, on entering 
employment, shall receive at least 35 cents per 
hour. 

Allocation of Cost 


19. The Dominion Government will con- 
tribute towards the cost of the above out- 
lined pre-employment classes as follows: 


(i) Salaries of teachers and _ instructors, 
in full; 


(ii) Allowances to trainees, in full; 

(ii) Travelling expenses of trainees, in full; 

(iv) Materials and supplies, in full; 

(v) Necessary hand tools, in addition to 
those already available in Schools, in 
full; 

(vi) Breakages of machinery and equip- 
ment, in full; 

(vii) Accident protection premiums, in full; 

(viii) Rental of extra machinery and equip- 
ment, in full; 

(ix) Purchase price of authorized extra 
machinery and equipment, one-half the 
purchase price; 

(x) Extra cost to the school, for light, 
power and caretaking, in full; 

(xi) Salaries of special placement officers 
and of directors of special projects, 
one-half the cost; 

(xii) Salaries of extra authorized clerical 
help in individual schools, in full; 
(xiii) Other authorized items not enumer- 

ated above, in full. 


Provincial Training Organization 


A typical provincial organization will be 
somewhat as follows: 


1. The organization will be under the direct 
supervision of a single provincial department 
or, where several departments are concerned, 
under the supervision of an inter-departmental 
committee. Such a committee will meet fre- 
quently and at regular intervals to review and 
direct the work of the programme. 


2. A full time Director acceptable to the 
Dominion Department of Labour and the 
Provincial departments concerned, shall be ap- 
pointed and shall have full control of the 
training programme in the province. His 
salary shall be paid by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


3. Acting immediately under the Director, 
there shall be two persons to be known respec- 
tively as the Director of Training and the 
Director of Selection and Placement. 


4. There shall also be an Office Manager 
whose duties shall be to supervise the staff 
to act as Secretary of the Provincial Inter- 
Departmental committee, and under the super- 
vision of the Director to take charge of all 
advertising, accounts, records and other clerical 
work. 


5. The Director of Selection and Placement, 
acting through regional Placement Officers and 
in close co-operation with the Director of 
Training, shall have charge of the selection of 
trainees for all pre-employment classes and 
shall co-operate closely with the Personnel 


Directors in each industrial plant in selecting 
suitable persons for training in plant schools. 
He shall also have charge of the placement 
of graduates of all pre-employment classes 
who are not directly sponsored by individual 
employers. 

6. In order to facilitate the work of the 
Director of Selection and Placement, there 
shall be appointed a number of regional Place- 
ment Officers who shall take full charge of 
selection and placement activities within their 
allotted districts and who shall work in close 
co-operation with the schools and regional 
training committees. The regional Placement 
Officers shall work in close co-operation with 
the local Employment Service Offices, the 
clerks of municipalities where no employment 
office exists, the personnel directors and 
training directors in each industrial establish- 
ment and the Director of pre-employment 
classes in each school and training centre. 


7. The Director shall work in close co- 
operation with the Director of Vocational 
Training for the Province in connection with 
the organization of courses, selection of in- 
structors, etc., for all war emergency classes. 
He shall also supervise the instructors and 
courses of instruction in other training centres. 
Special courses which are established for Navy, 
Army and Air Force shall be subject, of course, 
to approval by the branch of the service con- 
cerned and the Director shall work in close 
co-operation with such organizations through 
the instructors in each training centre. 
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8. Every effort will be made to have each 
industrial plant set up its own training pro- 
gramme. The Dominion Government will co- 
operate with the Provincial Government in 
attempting to induce each industrial plant to 
appoint a Director of Training where the 
volume of work warrants such appointment 
and the Director through the regional Place- 
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ment Officers shall co-operate with such plant 
directors in organizing suitable courses of 
instruction and in developing adequate systems 
of transfers and up-grading so that the work 
commenced in the pre-employment classes may 
be continued and further developed in the 
industrial plants. 


Estimated Cost of the War Emergency Training Programme for the Fiscal 
Year Ending March 31, 1942 


Air Force: Full cost for 1,500 trainees (others carried by Youth 


oecreer wert eeoere er @ 


Training) 


Refund for R.C.A.F. Graduates 


Army: (14,000 Trainees) Instructors 
Material, etc. 


Industry: (30,800 Trainees) 


Instructors salaries 
Clerical salaries 


Allowances to 


Travelling expenses 
etc 


Materials, 
Equipment 
Replacements 


JoxtrasevON .OyPyis sea eee eae eo ke 
Insurance Premiums 
General Administration 


Additional funds required for fiscal year ending March 31, 1941 
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$340,000 
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675,000 
20,000 
1,335,000 
100,000 
440 000 
100,000 
30,000 
50,000 
25,000 
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$ 4,365,000 
$ 400,000 


There will remain a balance under the Youth Training Act sufficient to meet 


this requirement, but it cannot be used 


for this purpose. The balance will revert 


to the Treasury and authority for the above sum will be requested from the war 


appropriation. 


* Refund to the Provinces of expenditures made by them on R.C.A.F. courses. 
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PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINEES IN VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS BY PROVINCES, THE SERVICES 
AND INDUSTRY IN 1941 


Army Classes 


Air Force Classes Industrial Classes 





| | | | | | | | —_—_—— 
—_______. 


Province Enrol- Enrol- Enrol- 
Quarterly} Output ment | Quarterly} Output ment | Quarterly} Output ment 
Training in Decem- | Training in Decem- | Training in Decem- 
Capacity 1941 ber, Capacity 1941 ber, Capacity 1941 ber, 
1940 1940 1940 
NOVAISCOUS. Sic dene len dos 200 40 INTER 2h eel res Se gaa 230 650 166 
New Brunswick............ 200 180 500 164 415 1,000 161 
ebm ess : i sen gate < 120 300 60 2,000 7,200 465 
WDBEATIO, A nsec oh dpes.s spe 1,800 600 1,750 606 4,200 16,000 2,100 
Manito bpsreor sein occas: 400 50 250 700 273 675 1,500 215 
Saskatchewan.............. oe300 525 1,500 507 450 1,350 100 
BA UOCT UA ere cave 6 ginld.? a cio « 400 250 700 250 750 2,000 545 
British Columbia.......... 500 50 200 550 145 346 1,100 56 
LOCALS oar cneraitg ates 3, 800 14,000 140 2,125 6,000 2,005 9,066 30, 800 3,808 





Nors.—Additional Army classes will start about January 15, 1941 


With 


the greater school capacity available in the summer months, the number of trainees enrolled will be greatly increased. 


f Due to recent organization changes, information at present not available. 
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MAINTENANCE OF BASIC WAGE STANDARDS AND ADJUSTMENT TO 
THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Terms of Order in Council Designed for the Guidance of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation in Wage Disputes 


Y the terms of an Order in Council (P.C. 
7440) issued on December 16, definite 
action has been taken toward maintaining 
basic wage standards and providing for any 
necessary adjustment to the cost of living 
with the objective of preventing abnormal in- 
flationary tendencies in both prices and wages. 
The Order in Council gives direction not 
only to employers and employees as to what 
may constitute a standard basis of wage com- 
putation geared to the cost of living, but 
it also sets forth for the guidance of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation the cardinal 
factors in determining a fair basis for the 
adjustment of wage disputes. 

Accordingly, acting on the recommendations 
of the National Labour Supply Council and 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination, the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty, announced a plan 
whereby standards of wages are to be estab- 
lished in terms of wage scales which have 
been accepted as reasonable in the past. 
The standard or basic unit of measurement 
selected is the general wage levels prevailing 
during the period 1926-29, or any higher level 
established thereafter with two exceptions: 
(1) In a case where it can be clearly shown 
that when such level was established the wages 
of the workers in question were depressed and 
subnormal, or (2) Where it can be clearly 
shown that in particular instances wages, which 
otherwise might have been considered a 
standard, have heretofore been unduly en- 
hanced and out of line with the general level 
in the particular trade or calling. 


In other words, the standard is to be inter- 
preted in terms of general levels and not of 
either subnormal or abnormal rates that may 
have been established in a particular period 
in some trade, locality or industry. 


Wherever it is found, however, that the 
purchasing power of basic rates has been 
impaired as indicated by the Cost of Living 
index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
an offsetting cost of living bonus may be 
granted. 

The principle on which the bonus is based 
is a democratic one which recognizes that 
the burden of a rise in the cost of the 
necessaries of life falls without distinction on 
all classes, and the bonus is therefore to be 
a flat amount uniform for all workers not 
recognizing any differentials in wages or 
salaries. 


The Order in Council covers all industries 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and its extension by PC. 
3495 (which makes the Act applicable to war 
industries and defence projects). 


Text of Order in Council 


The following is the text of Order in Council 
(P.C. 7440) issued on December 19, 1940: 


Whereas by Order in Council (P.C. 3495) 
dated November 7, 1939, the operation of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was ex- 
tended to all disputes between employers and 
employees engaged in war work; 


And whereas the Minister of Labour re- 
ports,— 


(a) That experience has shown the said Act 
has not operated satisfactorily in all such 
disputes; 

(b) That, if the Government through an 
extension of the principles of the Fair 
Wages Act were to attempt to deter- 
mine wage rates and other working con- 
ditions in all those industries engaged 
on war work, innumerable arbitrary 
decisions would be involved and the 
institutions and practices of collective 
bargaining to which it is the declared 
policy of the Government to assure 
freedom (P.C. 2685, June 19, 1940) 
would be rendered superfluous and labour 
organizations deprived of their legiti- 
mate functions; 

(c) That the Wartime Prices and Trade 

Board was established at the outbreak 

of war and has so operated that despite 

inescapable increase in the cost of some 
products, the increase in the cost of 
ving since August, 1939, as measured 
by the new index of the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics, has been 6-2 per 

cent; in some places more, in some 

places less; 

That the Government, in awarding war 

contracts, has exercised care that profits 

be restricted and, further in addition to 
provincial taxation and the corporate 
income tax of 18 per cent, there has 
been imposed, under the Excess Profits 

Tax Act, a further tax of 75 per cent 

on the excess of current profits over pre- 

war profits; 

(e) That, in many trades and employments 
in this country, reasonable wage levels 


(d 
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were estabiished during the period 
1926-29, and that the cost of living as 
reported in the Lasour Gazette for 
September, 1940, was 12:6 per cent 
below the average level of 1929; 

(f) That the 
mittee has formulated appropriate prin- 
ciples of wartime wage policy and has 
consulted with the National Labour 
Supply Council in order to secure the 
considered judgment of employees and 
employers cn the reasonableness and 
effectiveness of these principles and their 
co-operation in establishing them in prac- 
tice ; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour (made on the 
advice of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Labour Co-ordination, unanimously con- 
curred in by the National Labour Supply 
Council), is hereby pleased, for the guidance of 
Boards of Conciliation set up under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act in carrying 
out their duties, to direct attention to the 
principles enunciated in Order in Council 
P.C. 2685, June 19, 1940, which are hereby re- 
affirmed, and to approve the following prin- 
ciples of wartime wage policy applicable to 
conditions in industries coming within the 
purview of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, as extended by P.C. 3495, November 
7, 1939, viz:— 

(1) Minimum wage standards established by 
provincial law or regulation shall be regarded 
as minimum standards only. 

(2) Wage rates established and in effect at 
the date hereof ought not to be reduced by 
reason of any principle herein set out. 

(3) Wage rate levels established by agree- 
ment or practice in any industry or trade, 
nationally or locally during the period 1926-29, 
or higher levels established thereafter but 
prior to the date hereof, shall be considered 
generally fair and reasonable except that where 
it is clearly shown that exceptional circum- 
stances during that period resulted in de- 
pressed and sub-normal, or unduly enhanced 
or abnormal, wages in a particular industry, 
trade, or locality, a Board may adjust such 
rates to what it considers fair and reasonable 
under such circumstances. 

(4) In cases where it is shown to the satis- 
faction of a Board that the wage levels of 
1926-29 if restored would be out of alignment 
(in being higher than the present prevailing 
rates) it shall be accepted as reasonable by 
such Board that increases in wages granted 
in any calendar year shall be limited to 5 per 
cent of the prevailing rates. 

(5) To assure the workers that, while they 
are called upon to share in such sacrifices as 


Labour Co-ordination Com-. 


the war may make necessary for the whole 
nation, their basic standard of living will not 
be impaired by any unavoidable increases in 
the cost of living, a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus, independent of basic wage rates, 
may properly be paid. In the determination 
of such a bonus, the following points should 
be observed: 

(i) Changes in the cost of living should be 
measured by the new Cost of Living 
Index prepared by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in co-operation with the 
Department of Labour and the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, with such 
adjustments as regional requirements 
might indicate to be justified. 

(11) The bonus should be determined at 
intervals not more frequently than 
quarterly and paid in the first instance 
only if the cost of living has risen by 
as much as 5 per cent since August, 
1939, or since the time of any wage 
increase subsequent to that date; there- 
after the bonus should be adjusted only 
if the cost of living has risen by 5 per 
cent or more since the last previous 
determination of a bonus payment; the 
bonus should be decreased only in case 
the cost of :iving has decreased by 5 per 
cent or more since the last previous 
determination of a bonus, 


(ii1) Bonus should be a flat amount per hour 
or per week uniform for all workers and 
calculated to protect the worker against 
increases in the cost of basic necessaries 
of life. 


(6) Under war circumstances the urgent need 
for increased volume and speed of production 
is a justification for special provisions cover- 
ing shifts and hours of work. This should be 
brought about by mutual agreement and should 
be understood as applying only for the 
duration of the emergency. The health and 
safety of the workers to be safe-guarded. 

(7) In industries which must operate con- 
tinuously or which cannot successfully be 
operated on a three-shift basis, arrangements 
should be made in any event to allow the 
workers at least one day’s rest in seven, and 
such additional days of rest as may be neces- 
sary to ensure that a proper proportion of 
rest hours to work hours is maintained. 
Wherever such arrangements are made pay- 
ment of overtime rates of pay should be 
adjusted to meet the conditions in a manner 
reasonable to both the employers and em- 
ployees. 

(8) Whenever, in the interests of war pro- 
duction, any suspension is necessary of any 
existing condition of work established by prac- 
tice or agreement, it shall bea condition of any 
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such arrangement by which the suspension is 
effected, if the workers so desire the previously 
existing condition of work shall be restored on 
the termination of the emergency fully and 
without modification. 

(9) It shall be the duty of the Registrar of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
record such suspensions or departures from 
trade practices during the war with a view 
to facilitatimg measures to restore the same 
after the war as may be required. 

(10) In the case of any dispute in which a 
contract with a government department is in- 
volved, the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to which the dispute is submitted shall 
afford to the Department concerned the 
privilege cf submitting to the Board a brief in 
writing as to the views of the Department on 
any matter touching the dispute. 

(11) It shall be the duty of any Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to ensure that 
all agreements arrived at as a result of the 
deliberations of the Board shall be filed with 
the Department of Labour. 

His Excellency in Council on the same 
recommendation, and under and in virtue of 
the War Measures Act (Chap. 206, RS.C. 
1927) is pleased to order and it is hereby 
ordered that all agreements negotiated during 
the war period shall conform to the principles 
enunciated herein and in the said Order in 
Council, of the 19th June, 1940—P.C. 2685. 

His Excellency in Council is hereby further 
pleased to direct that the report of any Board 
shall be at once communicated to the Minister 
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of Labour who snall review the findings of 
such Board; and, to the extent which in his 
opinion the report deviates from the prin- 
ciples herein contained, shall direct a recon- 
vening of the Board for reconsideration thereof. 


A. D, P. Heeney, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


Appointment of Conciliation Adviser 


In connection with the administration of 
this integral part of the national war effort, 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman A. 
McLarty, announced the appointment of the 
Hon. Mr.” Justice C. P. McTague as Con- 
ciliation Adviser to the Minister of Labour. 
Mr. Justice McTague’s duties will relate to 
the requirement under P.C. 7440, that Boards 
of Conciliation shall forward their reports to 
the Minister of Labour, who shall review the 
findings and shall direct a reconvening of the 
Board for reconsideration of the report if it 
deviates from the principles of the Order. Mr. 
Justice McTague assumes this reviewing func- 
tion, entering upon his duties immediately. 

As already indicated, the Order in Council 
(P.C. 7440) embodies the Government’s policy 
in forestalling a “vicious spiral” in prices and 
wages during the period of the war. Since 
the Order is in the form of an instruction to 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Mr. 
Justice McTague will be charged with ensuring 
that every Board dealing with a wage dispute 
renders findings within the terms of the Order. 


Coverage of Order in Council 


As already stated, this Order in Council 
(P.C. 7440) applies to all industries covered 
by the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and its extension to wartime industries under 
P.C. 3495. 

This Order sets out certain principles for 
the guidance of boards of conciliation and 
investigation set up under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. There may be no 
stoppage of work in any industry within the 
scope of the Act owing to a dispute until 
such dispute has been referred to and reported 
on by a board of conciliation and investigation. 

The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
as amended in 1925, relates to any dispute 
between an employer of ten or more persons 
and his employees where the employer owns 
or operates any agency of transportation or 
communication or public service utility includ- 
ing steam, electric or other railways, steam- 
ships, telegraph and telephone lines, gas, 
electric light, water and power works. The 
Act applies to disputes of the above class in 


industries which are within the legislative 
jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament and 
to such disputes of that class as are within 
the legislative jurisdiction of the Legislature 
of any province on enactment of the province 
declaring the Act so to apply. Statutes 
enabling the application of the Act to disputes 
within its scope which are within provincial 
legislative jurisdiction are in effect in Alberta, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan. 

In the case of disputes to which the Act 
applies, a board of conciliation and investi- 
gation may be established by the Minister on 
the application of either party to a dispute 
or on the application of any municipality 
interested or of his own motion. 

In any industry in which the two parties 
to a dispute agree to ask for the appointment 
of a board of conciliation and investigation, 
the Act may be applied. 

By P.C. 3495, approved under the War 
Measures Act, the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
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gation Act (other than the section providing 
for the appointment of a board by agreement 
in industries to which it does not directly 
apply) is extended to any dispute between 
employers and employed engaged in the con- 
struction, production, repairing, manufacturing, 
transportation, storage or delivery of munitions 
of war or supplies and also to disputes involv- 
ing persons engaged in the construction, repair 
or demolition of defence projects. “Munitions 
of war” is defined as arms, ammunition, imple- 
ments of war, naval, military or air stores 
or any articles considered capable of being 
converted into munitions of war or useful in 
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their production. “Supplies” means all 
materials, equipment, ships, aircraft, motor 
vehicles, goods and commodities of every 
kind including articles and equipment which, 
in the opinion of the Minister of Labour, 
would be essential for the needs of the Govern- 
ment or of the community in time of war and 
anything which, in his opinion, is, or is 
likely to be, necessary in connection with the 
production, storage or supply of any munitions 
of war or supplies. “Defence projects” means 
the construction, repair or extension of build- 
ings, aerodromes, dockyards, roads, fortifica- 
tions or other naval, military or air force works. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING FOR DEFENSE PRODUCTION IN 
UNITED STATES 


Report of Chief of Labour Division of National Defense 
Advisory Commission 


EVERAL references have been made 
in the Lasour Gazette (December 
1940, page 1230; October 1940, page 1002; 
September, page 894, and August, page 761) to 
the activities of Labour Supply Section of the 
United States National Defense Advisory 
Commission. 

In the January 7th and 14th issues of 
Defense, the official bulletin of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission, Mr. Sidney 
Hillman, chief of the Labour Division, stated 
that the greatest training program in the 
history of the country had begun and that a 
nation-wide mobilization of labour skills was 
in full swing in co-operation with employers 
and employees. 


Reviewing the Labour Division’s work dur- 
ing the last six months, it was stated that 
nearly 2,000,000 Americans have gone back to 
work as a direct result of the stimulus of the 
defense program and it was estimated that 
4,000,000 more workers will have found jobs 
within the next year. 


Survey of Labour Supply 


At the request of the Labour Division, the 
United States Employment Service, through 
its 1,500 employment offices throughout the 
country, classified some 54 million unemployed 
men and women according to trades and skills 
in more than 1,000 different occupations. Em- 
ployers have been using these lists to fill their 
personnel needs and thus to drain off the 
unemployed in their localities. 

The Civil Service Commission made a 
similar inventory of its applications on file, 
and tapped the reservoir of older skilled 


workers by raising maximum age limits from 
45 to 62 years in United States Army arsenals 
and United States Navy shipyards. 

Labour unions co-operated with this pro- 
gram by making surveys of unemployed and 
employed members. Many skills useful for 
defense industries have thus been brought out 
from behind store counters and filling station 
pumps. 

Demands for Labour 


The next procedure taken by the Labour 
Division was to set up a system for the map- 
ping of present and future demands on the 
labour market as new contracts and_ sub- 
contracts are let for the defense industries. 
Under the direction of Dr. Isador Lubin, 
executive assistant to Mr. Hillman, in charge 
of labour requirements, contracts are immedi- 
ately analyzed to show what manpower will 
be needed to turn out the scheduled materials. 

To anticipate local labour needs the United 
States Employment Service is now sending its 
representatives once a month into all factories 
having defense contracts. These representa- 
tives ask employers to state their anticipated 
labour requirements for the ensuing 60 days. 


Training of Labour in Vocational Schools 


In the first month of the Labour Division’s 
existence a joint system of vocational training 
to improve and refresh the skills of 150,000 
workers had been planned in conjunction with 
the United States Office of Education and the 
W.P.A. (Lasour Gazettes, August 1940, page 
761). Empowered by special legislation and an 
allotment of more than 17 million dollars, 
schools normally idle during the summer 
remained open. 
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By the end of August, more than 100,000 
persons were enrolled—either unemployed 
workers refreshing skills in intensive courses 
fitting them for defense jobs, or employed 
workers receiving supplementary training to 
improve skills on the job. Within the next 
year it is expected’ that more than 500,000 
persons will have received these courses: which 
are keyed to new job-openings in each com- 
munity. 

Training in Industry 


Following the establishment of training 
within vocational schools a nation-wide system 
of training in industry was instituted. As the 
result of a conference of six industrial labour 
leaders held in July, plans for a progressive 
program were instituted to aid: industry in 
training apprentices, to stimulate the up- 
grading of those already at work in plants, and 
otherwise equip large sections of labour with 
the knowledge necessary for the most effective 
use of the many new tools and machines which 
the defense program has brought into being. 


Co-ordination of Plan 


To co-ordinate and expedite the adoption 
of the plan twenty district representatives have 
been supervising its undertaking in the 


country’s chief industrial centre. They are to 
be aided by two management and two labour 
advisers, together with a panel of personnel 
and training experts. 

Vocational training given by the N.Y.A. and 
the C.C.C. has been co-ordinated under the 
direction of the Office of Education. A large 
percentage of the 300,000 enrollees in the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps is learning 
defense trades, while approximately 210,000 
boys and girls are at work part time in over 
3,500 National Youth Administration shops 
and construction projects obtaining experience 
in metal, mechanical and manual trades which 
will assist them to qualify for defense pro- 
duction work. 


Distribution of Defense Production 


Kmulating the practice and experience of 
Great Britain, the Labour Division has inaugu- 
rated the plan of revitalizing the “ghost” towns 
and declining industries of America. Com- 
missioner Hillman suggested: in October that 
contractors extend: sub-contracting in order to 
bring idle and near-idle factories and their 
reservoir of serviceable machinery andi skilled 
help into the production of these parts. 





Compensation of War Victims 


The Compensation of War Victims is the 
title of a report issued by the International 
Labour Office. The study contains a compara- 
tive account of the essential features of com- 
pensation at the beginning of the present war: 
legal basis of the right to compensation, con- 
ditions under which this right comes into play, 
and benefits guaranteed. Four monographs 
are given presenting a survey of the measures 
in force during the early months of 1940 to 
regulate compensation for war victims in 
France, Germany, Great Britain and Italy. 

The report indicates that the measures of 
assistance taken during the early months of 
the war on behalf of mobilized men and their 
families were primarily concerned with the 
most urgent and general problem, namely that 
of bringing aid to the homes of men called up 
for military service. Systems of allowances 
to the families of mobilized men were intro- 
duced or expanded in all those countries where 
mobilization affected a considerable proportion 
of the occupied population. 





Family Unemployment is the title of a 
report issued by the United States Work 
Projects Administration. The report deals 


with the relation between unemployment in 
terms of individual workers and unemploy- 
ment in terms of family units, the numerous 
relations between individual workers and 
family units. It is stated that the number 
of totally unemployed families is always 
markedly lower than the number of unem- 
ployed individual workers. Estimates of the 
number of totally unemployed families for 
the United States are presented by months 
from 1929 to date. 





During the year 1940 there were 81,116 
accidents reported to The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Ontario, an increase of 
20,596 over the number during the previous 
year. The all time high for a year was set 
in 1929 when 87,103 accidents were reported 

Fatal accidents numbered 366, compared 
with 314 during 1939. 

Total benefits awarded during the year 
amounted to $7,282,877.57, compared with 
$6,152,407.53 during 1939, the figures for 1940 
being made up of $5,874,622.42 compensation 
and $1,408,250.15 medical aid. 

There were 7,660 accidents reported during 
December, and the benefits awarded amounted 
to. $722,165.79. The accidents reported during 
December a year ago numbered 5,138. 
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RECENT ACTIVITIES OF WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
Year-End Review By Chairman of Board 


N a year-end review, Mr. Hector B. Mc- 

Kinnon, Chairman of the Wartime Prices 

and Trade Board, summarized the recent acti- 
vities of that organization as follows: 

People in Canada have become “price” and 
“cost of living” conscious since the outbreak of 
war. This is undoubtedly a good thing because 
an alert and sensitive public opinion in regard 
to prices is in itself an important protection 
against undue increases—a first line of de- 
fence against the insidious beginnings of price 
inflation. 

As a matter of fact the cost of living in 
Canada has risen quite moderately—approxi- 
mately 7:3 per cent in the past 18 months. 
Such an increase would have passed almost 
unnoticed in normal times of peace, for ex- 
ample, as between comparable months in 1935 
and 19387 the cost of living rose by 8:0 per 
cent without there being any apparent disturb- 
ance to the public’s peace of mind. 

That the Canadian cost of living has risen so 
moderately in spite of the sharp depreciation 
in the value of the Canadian dollar, dis- 
organized shipping, tremendous increases in 
ocean freight rates and war risk insurance 
costs and substantial increases in taxation on 
many commodities is due very largely to the 
fact that by careful planning and co-operation 
it has been possibie to maintain an adequate 
and uninterrupted flow of supplies on to the 
Canadian market. Underlying all the work of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board is the 
belief that if ample supplies are kept available, 
monopolistic tendencies controlled and sporadic 
instances of local profiteering dealt with, fair 
and reasonable price levels will be maintained. 

To forestall shortages whenever and 
wherever possible has been our major task in 
1940. Toco so in the face of greatly restricted 
international trade and rising domestic de- 
mand as a result of increasing national in- 
come, has necessitated long and careful plan- 
ning. This planning involved problems rang- 
ing from the estimate of our total require- 
ments of such commodities as sugar and wool 
to the highly technical problems of timing 
cargoes and negotiating charters, all of which 
must be made to fit in with crop seasons 
abroad and navigation seasons at home, and 
the whole dovetailed into the complex pro- 
grams of the British Ministries of Food, 
Supply, and Shipping. 

To do this work we have been fortunate in 
securing the services of some of Canada’s 
outstanding business men and technical ex- 
perts. Animal and vegetable oils and rents 
have been added this year to the fields of con- 


trol which already included wool, sugar, hides 
and leather, and coal, and for each we have 
appointed an Administrator and a Technical 
Adviser. While the Technical Advisers are 
the best experts in their own fields that we 
ean secure, the Administrators are deliberately 
chosen from outside the industry in question. 
One reason for this is to avoid jealousy and 
suggestions of favouritism within the industry. 
Another is that we want to bring first rate, 
but fresh and unbiased minds, to bear upon 
the problems of the industry. Wartime con- 
ditions often call for the abandonment or 
modification of established habits of trade | 
which are deeply ingrained in the minds of 
those long associated with a particular in- 
dustry. 
Domestic Industry Fostered 


The fish oils and wool industries offer ex- 
amples of our attempt to ensure adequate 
supply by fostering domestic industry. Prior 
to the war, 75 per cent of the cod liver oil 
used in this country was imported, and a rapid 
expansion of processing facilities in the Mari- 
time Provinces and Eastern Quebec was an 
immediate need. A survey of existing refining 
plants and new developments was undertaken 
in July, co-operation encouraged, and the 
animal and vegetable oils field brought under 
an Administrator in October. As compared with 
a 56,000-gallon production in 1939, the output 
of cod liver oil suitable for medicinal oil or 
as a feeding oil for livestock and poultry will 
this year total over 200,000 gallons. Again, 
in the woollen industry, the co-operation of 
the Wool Administrator was instrumental in 
the establishment at Acton, Ontario, of the 
Wool Combing Corporation of Canada 
Limited, a privately financed company, whose 
production of “tops” will further safeguard 
our supply of both military and civilian wools. 
By the introduction of a system of import 
and export licensing, the Board has acted to 
conserve available domestic supplies of fish 
livers and oils, hides and leather, and wool. 


Government Purchasing 


In the case of sugar and wool, it was con- 
sidered wise that some measure of govern- 
ment purchasing be introduced in order to 
ensure not only adequate supplies at econom- 
ical prices, but to allow the maximum co- 
operation with the United Kingdom in the use 
of shipping facilities. 

Since Canada entered the Sugar Control 
scheme with the United Kingdom in Septem- 
ber of last year, adequate reserves of sugar 
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have eliminated any wide fluctuations in the 
Canadian market, and the panic-buying which 
marked the preserving season just after the 
outbreak of the war, was totally absent this 
year. In the Empire buying pool, the pur- 
chasing is done by the United Kingdom Sugar 
Controller who sells to the Canadian Sugar 
Administrator, who, in turn resells the sugar 
to the Canadian refiners. The Governments 
concerned agree on an annual price for raw 
sugar and the only variation this year in the 
Canadian wholesale price structure was a rise 
of 35 cents per 100 pounds in May due to an 
agreed increase in the basic price paid to 
Colonial and Australian sugar producers. 

A somewhat similar system of control 
operates in the matter of Wool. At the out- 
break of the war the United Kingdom pur- 
chased the entire Australasian wool clip for 
the duration, and, as a result, wool purchases 
by Canadian mills are routed through the 
Wool Administrator and thence to the United 
Kingdom Wool Control. This arrangement has 
assured the maximum of co-operation within 
the Empire, and a continuous flow adequate for 
the greatly increased Canadian military con- 
tracts placed in 1940. A further extension 
of this principle is seen in the recent 
establishment of Melbourne Merchandising, 
Limited, a company incorporated by the De- 
partment of Munitions and Supply for the 
purpose of purchasing in bulk the wool re- 
quired by the Government for military pur- 
poses. The Wool Administrator and his two 
advisers constitute the majority of the Board 
of Directors and the active management of 
the company is in the Wool Administrator’s 
office. 

Adequate Distribution 


Adequate distribution of the necessaries of 
life and the avoidance of conditions of sur- 
plus in one part of Canada and scarcity in 
another has been @ further task for the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board during the past 
twelve months. Simultaneously with increased 
industrial demand in Ontario and Quebec for 
coal, came the increased need for ships for the 
Atlantic transport, and the scarcity of bottoms 
for the St. Lawrence route presented a grave 
problem in the spring of the year. Arrange- 
ments were, however, completed with the 
British Ministry of Shipping for the use of two- 
thirds of the number of ships normally en- 
gaged in this traffic. In addition a system 
of “trip charters” was inaugurated by means 
of which westbound trans-Atlantic freighters 
would take on loads of coal at Nova Scotia 
on their way to Montreal. By these two 
methods, water shipments of eastern coal to 
central Canada approximated those in the 
previous year. 


Animal foodstuffs presented a _ similar 
problem in the past year. To meet a condi- 
tion of scarcity in the East, plans were made 
by the Board’s Committee on Animal Food- 
stuffs, formed this February, to move quanti- 
ties of surplus food grains from Western 
Canada via water to the Maritimes. Increased 
hog raising on the prairies and slow deliveries 
of coarse grains by farmers made it im- 
possible to carry out this plan on a large 
scale, but the Board is now co-operating with 
the Agricultural Supplies Board in certain 
alternative proposals to make economical feed 
available east of the Great Lakes. 


Employment of Price Fixing 


In only three instances in 1940 did the Board 
resort to price fixing. 


Rents—In areas in which military or war- 
time expansion had caused an influx of popula- 
tion and a consequent housing shortage, rental 
rates in effect on January 2, 1940, were fixed 
as a maximum for all housing accommodation: 
except where landlords could show that special 
circumstances entitled them to an additional 
return on the property. Put into effect in 
fifteen localities on October 1, the rent control 
was extended later to six additional areas, and 
others are now under surveillance. Appeals 
relating to these special circumstances are 
heard by local Rental Committees, appointed 
by the Administrator for the areas concerned. 
This rental policy was made more effective 
by an Order respecting evictions, issued on 
November 21, which gives any tenant in a 
controlled area, subject to certain exceptions, 
the right to renew his present lease on the 
same terms and conditions, provided he gives 
his landlord adequate and proper notice of his 
intention to renew. 


Flour and Bread —A temporary price fixing 
order which on August 3 “froze” the prices 
of flour and bread as of July 23, and which 
resulted from a threatened increase in bread 
prices consequent upon the imposition by 
Parliament of a Wheat Processing Tax equiva- 
lent to 70 cents on a barrel of flour, was lifted 
on September 6. The Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board in the interval made a study of 
the industries affected, and, in revoking the 
price-fixing order, commented that, with Sep- 
tember flour prices no higher with the tax 
included than they had been for the first four 
months of 1940, it could see no justification 
on that account for an increase in the price 
of bread. There has been no general increase 
in bread prices since the outbreak of war. 


Butter—Butter prices and butter supplies 
have received a great deal of attention from 
the Board during the past three months. 
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During the summer months the wholesale 
price of solids (Montreal basis) was low, 
fluctuating narrowly between 21 and 23 cents. 
Early in October the publication of the Sep- 
tember production and storage figures revealed 
a marked decline in production and a trend 
toward substantially increased consumption, 
and as a result the butter market strengthened 
rapidly. From a 24-cent price late in Septem- 
ber the market rose to 29 cents by the end 
of October. 

As soon as this trend began to develop 
in October the Board took action to secure 
information on all holdings of storage butter 
in the nine principal storage centres in Canada, 
including the names, addresses, and occupa- 
tions of all holders of butter in quantity, the 
dates of purchase and comparable holdings on 
the same date last year. The analysis of 
these returns showed no unusual speculative 
situation, the bulk of the butter being held 
by those who customarily purchase for their 
winter trade requirements. The knowledge that 
this survey of stocks had been made curbed 
any further tendency to speculative activity 
and the market price became stabilized at 
the 29-30 cent level. 

Early in November the publication of the 
October production and storage figures indi- 
cated still further reductions in production and 
in stocks on hand, and an accentuated increase 
in apparent consumption. These figures pro- 
vided a further strong undertone to the market 
and prices began to move upwards. 
possible eventualities the Board asked and on 
November 12 received from the Governor in 
Council power to fix maximum prices for 
butter. The announcement of this power 
stabilized the market at about 30 cents. 

In line with its policy of preventing undue 
increases in prices by making supplies avail- 
able to the market, the Board had already 
been surveying possible sources of additional 
supplies, should the current trends in pro- 
duction and consumption continue. The sta- 
tistical position in Canada was carefully 
analysed, and inquiries initiated into the pos- 
sibility of securing, under Government super- 
vision, sufficient imports to meet any develop- 
ing shortage. These inquiries took some time, 
and in the meantime market prices remained 
relatively stable at about the 30-cent mark. 
During November the Board held conferences 
with several representative producer interests, 
and was fully informed of their points of view. 

The publication of the December production 
and consumption figures, however, indicated 
that the trends of the preceding two months 
were continuing, and a physical shortage of 
butter before the new 1941 producing season 
got under way was being freely discussed in 
the trade. Prices began to move up once 
more, reaching 34 cents by December 11 and 
37 cents by December 24. 


To meet. 


By Christmas, on the basis of accumulating 
information, the Board became convinced that 
appreciable quantities of imports from any 
available source were highly improbable, and 
that additional supplies could not be counted 
upon to limit the price rise. It was also con- 
vinced, in the light of all relevant circum- 
stances, and with special reference to Canadian 
commitments to the United Kingdom in 
respect of cheese, that the current prices were 
reflecting a runaway market, and by order 
of the Board made December 27 and effective 
December 28, maximum wholesale prices across 
Canada were fixed at the maximum prices 
which had prevailed on December 12. This 
order put the Montreal price of solids back 
to 344-35 cents. 

The Board realized that the fixing of a 
maximum price in itself would not meet the 
problem of possible physical shortage next 
spring. It, therefore, issued an appeal to 
housewives, hotel and restaurant proprietors 
and to all other users of butter as a patriotic 
duty to avoid waste and to exercise every 
reasonable economy in the use of butter dur- 
ing the winter months. The apparent shortage 
is not serious. The average Canadian family 
consumes about 10 pounds of butter a month. 
If each family, by avoiding waste and exercis- 
ing reasonable economy, uses six or eight 
ounces a month less than usual there will be 
plenty of butter in the country to see us 
through to the season of flush production 
which begins in May. 

The Board also announced that it was con- 
templated that the present maximum price 
would hold until toward the end of the winter 
season. At that time the situation will be 
reviewed in the light of existing supplies and 
trends in domestic consumption. 


Investigation of Complaints 


Although the Board has investigated dili- 
gently every complaint of profiteering or 
hoarding received during the past twelve 
months, it has continued in its desire to achieve 
its ends by means other than recourse to law. 
With the increase of between $1.50 and $1.90 
per ton in domestic fuels due to the premium 
on U.S. funds, the higher prices at the US. 
mines, and the incidence of the 10 per cent 
war exchange tax, numerous complaints re- 
garding coal prices were received. Probes 
were conducted in Windsor, Winnipeg, Fort 
William and Port Arthur. In the latter two 
municipalities it was found that dealers’ mar- 
gins were excessive and that there was evi- 
dence of collusion in price setting. A confer- 
ence with the Commissioner of the Combines 
Investigation Act led the dealers to abandon 
their price agreement and material reductions 
in coal prices followed immediately. 


30 


Co-operation with the United Kingdom 


Co-operation with the Food, Supply, and 
Shipping Controls in the United Kingdom has 
continued to be a prime factor in governing 
policy. Some mention has already been made 
of co-operation in the matter of wool, sugar, 
and hides and leather. It was in the market- 
ing in Canada of some 220,000 tons of “refugee” 
British coal that this collaboration is perhaps 
most effectively illustrated. At the time of the 
fall of the French government, 34 British coal- 
carrying ships were in French waters and in 
immediate danger of capture. Ordered to pro- 
ceed to Canada and there to exchange their 
cargoes for return loads to the United King- 
dom, all but one of the boats made the 
hazardous crossing. Much of the coal and 
coke they carried was of types not used in 
Canada, but all of it, valued at over $900,000, 
was, with the co-operation of the trade, success- 
fully marketed in the Dominion. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 
sought at all times to co-operate with other 
government departments. Of the Board’s staff 
of just over 100 persons, seven are serving 
without remuneration and fourteen have been 
loaned by or seconded from other depart- 
ments. Full use has been made of the 
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proffered services of other governmental 
agencies in carrying out the work of the 
Board, and, where it was desired, the Admin- 
istrators and the Board have endeavoured to 
give assistance in the matters of general policy. 
The principles established in collaboration with 
the Department of Labour in the Britnell 
Cost of Living Commission for District 18 of 
the coal mining industry, for example, have 
now been extended with some modifications 
to all Canadian industry. 

In June, Parliament charged the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board with the responsibility 
of preventing excessive price increases arising 
from the imposition of the 10 per cent War 
Exchange Tax, and in December, a similar 
task was assigned to it in respect to the new 
excise taxes and import restrictions arising 
out of the so-called budget of December 2. 

In each case the Board has emphasized that 
there must be no pyramiding of mark-ups as 
a result of the imposition of the taxes, and, 
as a result of investigations conducted by its 
auditors into the price structure of over 80 
items affected by the War Exchange Tax, price 
schedules have been revised downwards in 
some fifty instances, effecting considerable 
savings to the public. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Technical Education, Workmen’s Compensation, Minimum Wages and 
Hours in Quebec—Trade Schools in Saskatchewan—Boiler 


Regulations 


UEBEC has suspended for two months 
from December 7 hours provisions for 
factories employed on war contracts. An 
amendment in a regulation issued under the 
British Columbia Hours of Work Act makes 
an employer responsible for furnishing the 
Board of Industria] Relations with a copy of 
of payroll and overtime record within 15 
days after work is done. Alberta has revised 
the regulations governing qualifications and 
examination of welders and the construction 
and inspection of boilers and pressure vessels. 
There is a new minimum wage order for the 
textile industry in Quebec and several amend- 
ments have been made in the levy By-law 
B-1 under the Minimum Wage Act. A number 
of industrial diseases have been added to the 
schedule of those compensatable under the 
Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act and a 
technical education fund is to be created by 
a levy on certain types of wood cut in the 
province. Saskatchewan has tightened its 
supervision over trade schools. 


Alberta Boilers Act 


New regulations governing qualifications and 
examination of welders were gazetted on 


in Alberta 


December 14 and the regulations governing 
design, fabrication, installation and inspection of 
boilers and pressure vessels were revised. 
They forbid any person not holding a welder’s 
certificate to weld a pressure vessel or piping 
carrying refrigerant or steam or used in 
fabrication of an oil still under more than 15 
pounds pressure per square inch or piping 
used to carry air under more than 50 pounds 
pressure per square inch. Various provisions 
for inspection insure safety in the operation of 
pressure vessels. 


As before welders’ certificates may be pro- 
visional cr permanent, the former expiring 
after 12 months or less if so stated on the 
certificate or if suspended by the Minister. 
Now the vermanent certificates are Grade “A” 
and Grade “B”, 


Instead of requiring a written as well as a 
practical examination for both permanent and 
provisional certificates the written examination 
is now only for the former. To qualify for 
Grade “A” a candidate must obtain 60 per 
cent in ihe written examination and 90 per 
cent on the practical test. For a Grade ‘‘B” 
certificate the standing required is 50 per cent 
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and 80 per cent. The subject-matter of the 
examinations is unchanged with the exception 
that candidates must now qualify in regulation 
of electric current and choice of electrodes. 
Three years’ experience as set out in the 
regulations is required for either the gas or 
electric welder’s certificate, Grade “A” or “B” 
and four years for a certificate allowing a man 
to do both. To qualify for Grade “A” a 
candidate must have spent one of the years 
working under a holder of a Grade “A” certifi- 
cate. Under the old regulations three years 
of a certain kind of experience were required 
for each, a certificate for welding boilers or 
pressure vessels and a certificate for repairing 
unfired pressure vessels. The new regulations 
provide that several listed types of experience 
may be considered equivalent to welding ex- 
perience towards qualifying for a certificate but 
the combined credits for experience other than 
as a practical welder may not exceed one-half 
that required. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


Regulation 12 which requires an employer 
to keep a record of overtime worked by his 
employees was amended on December 10 to 
make him responsible for furnishing the Board 
of Industrial Relations with a copy of his 
payroll or record showing the hours of over- 
time worked and the nature of the work per- 
formed not later than 15 days after its per- 
formance. 


Quebec Act to Create Educational Fund 
from Natural Resources 


On Order in Council, gazetted on December 
14, provides for the creation of a fund for the 
technical education of engineers and workmen 
by imposing a levy of 10 cents a cord on wood 
cut within the timber limits of the province 
during 1940-41 and manufactured anywhere in 
the country into cellulose pulp and paper. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


A resolution, gazetted on December 7, 
suspends for two months from that date for 
factories executing war contracts, the provis- 
ions in any order under the Act fixing hours 
of work as well as the weekly rest day pro- 
vision, 

The order allowing a 55-hour work-week 
without wage increase is continued for two 
months from January 1, 1941, in the meat 
packing, rubber, biscuit, chocolate, flour- 
milling, concrete pipe and narrow fabric 
industries. (Lasour Gazette, September, 1940, 
p. 927). 

A new levy By-law B-1, was gazetted on 
December 28 replacing the former by-law of 
the same name and amendments (LAsour 
GAZETTE, 1939, p. 677). The more important 
changes are noted below. 

16762—3 


The levy on the employer’s payroll is 
reduced from one-third of one per cent to 
one-fifth of one per cent. As before, it is 
collectible on all work done in Quebec but it 
is now to be reckoned on the wages paid from 
January 1, 1941, instead of from July 1, 1940. 
As the levy is to be paid semi-annually instead 
of quarterly, the amounts of the exemptions 
have been doubled. No levy is now payable 
with respect to the first $1,200, instead of 
$600 of each wage-earner’s wages, nor with 
respect to the first $1,500, instead of $750 of 
the total payroll. 

A new provision exempts from the levy 
amounts paid by an employer to his employees 
during military training. Municipal and school 
corporations, archiepiscopal or episcopal cor- 
porations, parish fabriques, vestry boards and 
church trustees are exempt and no levy is 
payable on the wages of the managing staff, 
1.e., president, vice-presidents, directors and 
general manager of a corporation. The wages 
of the assistant managers and supervisors are 
subject to the levy. 

The information to be sent in with the levy 
payment concerns, as before, wages paid, wages 
subject to levy and the amount of the levy. 
Instead of giving the number of employees 
the amount of deductions is to be shown. The 
provision that “any other information exacted 
by resolution of the Commission” is to be 
given has been dropped. 

Order 8 for the cotton textile industry 
(Lasour Gazette, 1938, p. 625) was revised 
from January 27, the new order to be in force 
for one year from that date unless otherwise 
decided by the Minimum Wage Commission. 
It applies, as before, to the Dominion Textile 
Company, Limited, and subsidiary companies 
throughout Quebec, the Montreal Cottons 
Limited and the Drummondville Cotton Com- 
pany Limited; now also to the Carl Stohn 
Company of Canada, Limited and Esmond 
Mills Limited, Granby; the Goodyear Cotton 
Company Limited, St. Hyacinthe and the 
Three Rivers and Shawinigan Falls branches of 
the Wabasso Cotton Company, Limited, as 
well as to other establishments in the industry. 
Office employees in establishments separate 
from the plants and employees governed by 
Order 5 (Revised) for the silk textile industry 
(Lasour GazettE, 1938, p. 985) are not covered. 

There are seven categories of workers: (1) 
converting journeymen, i.e., employees in roller 
printing whose minimum wage is 75 cents an 
hour and those in hand and machine engraving, 
plate and die cutting, sketch making and clam- 
ming who must be paid 65 cents an hour; (2) 
apprentices in the above operations. In roller 
printing they are to be paid 35 cents an hour 
for the first year with an annual increase of five 
cents an hour until the fifth year when 55 
cents an hour is reached. The rate rises to 65 
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cents for the sixth year and the full rate of 
75 cents is payable for the seventh and sub- 
sequent years. In all other operations the 
rates are ten cents an hour less for compara- 
tive years; (3) office employees, messengers 
and office boys must be paid $1.25 a day and 
for all other employees the rate is $1.50 for the 
first year and thereafter $2 a day. No reduc- 
tion is allowed when less than a full day is 
worked; (4) supervisors’ and overseers’ rates 
are to be fixed by agreement by the week, 
month or longer period regardless of hours 
worked; (5) general converting employees (all 
but converting journeymen and apprentices 
who work at operations pertaining to dyeing, 
bleaching, printing and finishing) ; (6) 
beginners or learners in a new operation who 
are paid at prevailing piece-work rates but 
never less than 20 cents an hour, and (7) 
employees not included in the other categories. 
For the three last-named classes the average 
hourly rate, meaning the average over two 
weeks excluding overtime and night rates, is 
not to fall below 32 cents an hour and the 
hourly rate of these last three classes is estab- 
lished by dividing the weekly rate by the 
number of hours after which overtime is pay- 
able. 

For occupations paid by the hour and for 
piece-work, day rates are to be increased by 
five per cent when the greater number of 
hours are worked between 8 p.m. and 7 a.m. 
Instead of defining overtime as in the old 
order as «ll hours in excess of 50 a week or 
ten a day except for maintenance men (over 
55), watchmen (over 72) it is declared to mean 
work done over and above the hours indicated 
for the various operations or on the four legal 
or religious holidays. The old order fixed a 
normal 54-hour week for all but maintenance 
men and watchmen. Now the normal hours 
are 50 in raw stock, yarn and cotton dyeing, 
finishing, printing and packing in relation 
to converting operations and for employees not 
otherwise mentioned in establishments where 
there is only one shift. For the last-named 
the normal day is ten hours. In establish- 
ments with more than one shift the hours 
are eight and 48. 

Office employees who are not paid during 
vacations, sickness or other absences from 
work have a regular 48-hour week. There 
is a regular 12-hour day for chauffeurs and/or 
drivers of automotive transport and/or horse- 
drawn vehicles and their helpers (whose week 
is 60 hours) and for those employed in 
operations pertaining to the production and 
transmission of motive power and heat, 
watchmen, special war guards and/or special 
constables, who have a 72-hour week. (The 
old order fixed no hourly limits for special 
constables hired for war service who were to 
be paid at least $25 a week; sergeants $28.) 


January, 1941 


For piece-workers, overtime is to be paid 
at the average rate increased by 10 per cent. 
Those paid by the hour are allowed a 10 per 
cent increase in rates actually paid. Overtime 
for office employees is paid pro rata based on 
an eight-hour day. An employee working on 
more than one operation with different hourly 
limits fixed after which overtime is payable 
is entitled to overtime only after working 
the longest number of hours fixed unless he 
has worked the fixed regular number of hours 
in any department when he becomes entitled 
to overtime. The increased rate for over- 
time does not apply to work making up for 
time lost in observing legal and/or religious 
holidays except the four mentioned above 
if the time is made up in the week immediately 
preceding or following the holiday. 

In addition to the deductions allowed under 
general Order 4 employers may withhold 
from wages the rental of houses leased to 
workers. They are to keep records and to post 
copies of 1iie order and piece-work rates. When 
changes are made in the latter they are to be 
posted two weeks before they become effective. 
The Commission has power to investigate and 
redress grievances. As before, the terms of 
Order 4 apply where not incompatible. 

There ore provisions for dividing into 
groups operations of all but converting 
journeymen and apprentices, office employees 
and superintendents and overseers for which 
groups average minimum hourly rates, mini- 
mum hourly rates and minimum piecework 
rates are fixed; also for adjustment of wages 
of these workers when for any pay period not 
exceeding two weeks they do not conform 
with the order. However, those provisions 
are suspended for 60 days. 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Act 


By-law 14, gazetted on December 7, adds to 
the schedule of industrial diseases compensa- 
table under this Act the four types of ailment 
which were added to the Ontario schedule on 
August 16 (Lasour Gazerre, September, 1940, 
p. 926). These are: poisoning by nitro- and 
amido- derivatives of benzene, phenol and 
their homologues, (trinitrotoluene, dinitro- 
phenol, anilin and others), or the sequelae; 
poisoning by chlorinated hydrocarbons (carbon 
tetrachloride, trichlorethylene, tetra-chlore- 
thane, trichlornaphthalene and others) or the 
sequelae; inflammation, ulceration or mali- 
gnant disease of the skin or other tissues due to 
exposure to X-rays, radium or other radio- 
active substances; cadmium poisoning. 


Saskatchewan Trade Schools Regulation Act 


Regulations under this Act covering all 
trade schools as well as beauty culture, hair- 
dressing and barbering schools were revised 
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and gazetted on December 16. The former 
regulations were summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, February, 1940, p. 125, and the more 
important changes are noted below. The 
general regulations provide for stricter con- 
trol over advertising which must now be 
approved by the Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Labour and Public Welfare. It is to con- 
tain no reference to prices charged to the 
public for work performed by students. Only 
regularly enrolled students may perform trade 
services for the public and a daily record 
must be kept of amounts received. 

All who advertise or offer correspondence or 
home study courses must deposit the $1,000 
which is required as security from every 
operator of a trade school. Instead of pro- 
hibiting any changes after registration in the 
course of instruction, fees, advertising, etc., 
they may now be made with the Commis- 
sioner’s approval. Changes in premises must 
first be reported in writing to the Commis- 
sioner. 

The provisions concerning retention and re- 
payment of fees when a person ceases to take a 
course are tightened. Three schemes are set 
out: (1) if the fee is fixed for the complete 
course divided into lessons the keeper of the 
school may retain the moneys paid for lessons 
then taken plus 10 per cent of the total price 
of the course; (2) when the fee for the course 
is fixed and divided into weeks of study only 
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the fees payable for the weeks of instruction 
then taken together with payment for an addi- 
tional five weeks may be retained; (3) where 
the fee for the course is fixed and divided on 
the basis of months of instruction only fees 
payable for the months of instruction then 
taken together with one additional month’s 
fee may be withheld. When students who do 
not pay in advance give notice of discontinu- 
ance the school may recover on whichever of 
the above three plans is applicable. 

Among the changes in the regulations for 
beauty culture and hairdressing and barbering 
schools is a provision that students completing 
courses of instruction must submit to an 
examination by examiners appointed by the 
Commissioner, on passing which they will be 
given certificates of proficiency. The fee for 
an examination is $3, for re-examination $2. 

Now graduate students and persons who have 
worked in e hairdressing or barber shop on re- 
turning for further instruction must report in 
writing to the Commissioner. 

The hours during which student work may 
be done continue to be for beauty culture and 
hairdressing schools from 10.30 a.m. to 5 p.m., 
except on half holidays from 9 a.m. to 12 
noon. For barbers’ students the hours are from 
9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. and from 8.30 a.m. to noon. 
Now an sdditional half hour is allowed to 
complete a service commenced before the 
closing time. 


LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF CONFEDERATION OF CATHOLIC 
WORKERS OF CANADA 


Memorandum Presented to Dominion Government 


RESENTING its annual memorandum of 

proposed legislation to the Dominion Goy- 
ernment, a delegation of the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada, headed by its 
general president, Mr. Alfred Charpentier, met 
members of the Dominion Cabinet on 
January 7. 

The delegation was received by the Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty, Minister of Labour, and 
the Rt. Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of 
Justice. 

The Confederation, in the introduction to 
its memorandum, re-affrmed its pledge of 
“entire co-operation to ensure the greatest 
possible efficiency to Canada’s war effort and 
to maintain national unity through the difficult 
days in which we are living.” 


Rowell-Sirois Report 


Expressing the Confederation’s belief that 
the Rowell-Sirois report on Dominion-Pro- 
vincial relations was “the most important docu- 
ment submitted to the Federal authorities 
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since Confederation,” it was submitted that 
“making uniform social legislation does not 
necessarily imply a centralization of the legis- 
lative power, any more than the distribution 
of the social charges implies the necessity of 
one single administrative authority.” In the 
sphere of labour agreements and education, the 
Confederation expressed the hope that the 
existing provincial jurisdictions would be main- 
tained. 

Referring to the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference to be convened on January 14 for the 
purposes of considering the Rovwell-Sirois 
report, the Confederation expressed the view 
that had these conferences been held since 
the foundation of the International Labour 
Organization in 1919, a larger number of In- 
ternational Labour Conventions might have 
been adopted. 

The Confederation requested the privilege 
of expressing its views on the contents of the 
report at a meeting of the Dominion-Provincial 
Conference, 
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War Contracts and Fair Wages 


Referring to the great industrial expansion 
in Canada due to the war, and the increasing 
demand for skilled labour, the Confederation 
suggested that the Federal Government could 
give efficient help in technical training by 
enacting technical education legislation similar 
to that which was brought into force in July, 
1919. 

The Confederation also referred to the 
problem of housing in industrial areas where 
increased employment had resulted in a greater 
demand for housing, and suggested that the 
Federal Government should take the initiative 
in solving this situation. 

It was also alleged in the memorandum that 
there had been “numerous complaints” of 
violation of the Federal Fair Wages Act. 
Reference was made to the work of the fair 
wages officers of the Department of Labour 
in investigating complaints and the return of 
thousands of dollars to workers as a result of 
these investigations. It was pointed out, how- 
ever, that the fair wages officers only intervene 
in the event of a complaint and it was sug- 
gested that “the number of inspectors in the 
Province of Quebec be increased and that they 
check up on salaries paid by visiting regularly 
the industrial establishments where war con- 


Defense Housing 


Defense, the official bulletin of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission of the United 
States, in its issue of January 14, contained 
the following report of the establishment of a 
Division of Defense Housing: 

By Executive Order of the President, dated 
January 11, 1941, a division of Defense Housing 
Co-ordination has been established within the 
office for emergency management of the execu- 
tive office of the President. 

The new duties of the co-ordinator of defense 
housing were set forth as follows: 

(A) Establish and maintain liaison between 
the several departments and establishments of 
the Government, and such other public or 
private agencies as may seem necessary to the 
co-ordinator, to facilitate proper co-ordination 
and efficiency in the provision of housing facili- 
ties, essential to the national defence. 

(B) Anticipate the need for housing in na- 
tional defense areas, analyze reported defense 
housing needs, co-ordinate studies and surveys 
of federal housing agencies, and facilitate the 
full use of existing housing accommodations. 

The term “Federal housing agency” as used 
in this order shall include all executive depart- 
ments and independent agencies, including cor- 
porations in which the United States owns all 
or a majority of the stock, either directly or 
indirectly, which: 

(a) Plan, construct, or operate defense 
housing facilities. 
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tracts are being executed, whether there have 
been complaints or not. We believe that the 
Federal Government could at least name a 
permanent committee of investigators whose 
duty it would be to ensure the payment of 
the minimum salaries when war contracts are 
being fulfilled.” 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


Dealing with Section 2, Article 16, of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, the 
Confederation suggested that it be amended to 
provide that it be unnecessary to make a 
statutory declaration that failing a settlement 
of the dispute coming within the scope of the 
Act, a strike or lockout would occur. 


Other Proposals 


Other proposals suggested that soldiers’ 
compensation be increased to include three 
children; that a member of the Confederation 
of Catholic Workers be included on the 
Advisory Committee to the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission; that a contributory old 
age pension scheme be established, pensions 
to be paid before 70 years; and that the~— 
Federal authorities co-operate with Provincial 
authorities in ensuring the “greatest possible 
respect for the Lord’s Day.” 


in United States 


(b) Grant loans or subsidies for public 
housing purposes. 

(c) Encourage or assist the financing or 
construction of private housing. 

(d) Conduct surveys or analyses of hous- 
ing conditions and housing markets. 

(C) “Formulate and recommend to the 
President co-ordinated defense housing pro- 
grams with the objective of avoiding short- 
ages, delays, duplication, and overlapping in 
defense housing; and advise each federal hous- 
ing agency of its part in each proposed 
program. 

(D) “Facilitate the execution of approved: 
housing programs through private industry or 
through appropriate governmental agencies, 
and take appropriate steps to eliminate 
obstacles, which impede the expeditious pro- 
vision of defense housing. 

(EK) “Advise with private and _ federal 

agencies in the formulation of plans, terms, 
rental and management policies, and other 
factors involved in developing and operating 
approved defense housing projects. 
_(F) “Review proposed or existing legisla- 
tion relating to or affecting defense housing 
activities and recommend such additional 
legislation as may be necessary or desirable 
to assure the effective and expeditious pro- 
vision of adequate housing facilities for per- 
sons engaged or to be engaged in defense 
activities.” 
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WARTIME INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Program Provides for Training in Technical Schools and in Industrial 
Plants 


ETAILS of industrial training for war- 
time production in Great Britain are 
given in the November British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette. Since the Canadian training 
program is being expanded (see elsewhere in 
this issue commencing on page 14), the methods 
employed in Great Britain are of particular 
interest. The British plan functions in two 
main channels, viz—(1) training courses at 
technical colleges; (2) training by employers 
in industrial plants. (Basically the methods 
utilized in this program are similar to those 
being adopted in Canada.) 


The British Ministry of Labour and Na- 
tional Service has issued a leaflet giving 
particulars of the iacilities that are now being 
provided in all parts of the country for the 
training of workers for war-time in the 
engineering industry. It is pointed out that 
training 1s now being provided in 150 technical 
colleges and by taking a course at any one 
of these, men and women who wish to make 
a definite contribution in the war effort can fit 
themselves for employment on munitions work 
of vital importance. The training program 
in Great Britain is given in the following 
extracts from the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette: 


Training Courses at Technical Colleges 


Conditions of Training—The training is 
given in u number of engineering occupations. 
The course lasts, as a rule, for eight weeks, 
but this may be varied according to the ability 
of the individual and the type of instruction 
given. Attendance is required for about 8 
hours a day with a total of 40 to 48 hours per 
week. Night shifts will be necessary as the 
scheme develops; they are already working 
at some colleges. 


Men and boys can be accepted for these 
courses from the age of 16 upwards; women 
and girls from the age of 18 upwards. There 
is no upper age limit, but all trainees must 
be adaptable, able to learn, and capable of 
keeping a job under the stress of war-time 
conditions. There are no fees. Maintenance 
allowances and daily travelling expenses are 
paid to the trainees on scales which are set 
out in an appendix to the leaflet. 


Employment—On the satisfactory comple- 
tion of training, employment on munitions 
work is found by the Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, and wages are paid 
at the standard rate for the job. The oppor- 
tunities both for training and for munitions 


employment vary from area to area. In some 
places it may be possible for a worker both 
to receive training and to obtain employment 
in his or her home area; in others the worker 
will have to leave home either for training 
or for employment, or both. Everything pos- 
sible is done by the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service to provide training and 
employment in accordance with individual 
wishes, but trainees, like all other munitions 
workers, must be ready to go to any part 
of the country where their services are most 
required. Fares from home to the place of 
training and to the place of employment are 
paid by the Ministry; trainees who have to 
live in lodgings during the training course 
can obtain a list of approved lodgings from 
the Employment Exchange. 


Women—tThere -is already a considerable 
demand for women workers, and this will 
increase as new factories are opened and as 
more men are required for service in H.M. 
forces. At some technical colleges there are 
special classes for women workers, and other 
such classes will be established in the colleges 
generally as the need arises. 

Applications for Training—Not everyone 
can be trained at once, but every effort will 
be made to find places without delay for those 
who are immediately available and especially 
for those who are at present unemployed. 
It will, however, be of assistance to the 
Ministry in organizing the training schemes 
if persons who are not immediately available 
but who want to take up training will make 
their applications now. Any applicant who is 
now in employment should not leave that 
employment until he or she is advised to do so 
by the Ministry. The success of training 
schemes of this kind depends upon a con- 
tinuous flow of recruits into the technical 
colleges and other training centres and from 
there into the munitions works. 

Other Training—In some places training of 
the same nature as that provided at technical 
colleges is given by employers under special 
arrangements with the Ministry. The Ministry 
also have a number of its own training centres 
which are for men only. 


Training by Employers 


The Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice have also issued, in a supplement to their 
“Manual on Training for War-Time Work in 
the Engineering Industry,” particulars of 
new arrangements recently agreed upon with 
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representatives of employers and workers as 
to the conditions which will apply where em- 
ployers, in addition to undertaking the maxi- 
mum amount of training required for their 
own needs, are willing to train persons, in 
excess of such needs, on behalf of the 
Ministry. 

Every arrangement for training under this 
scheme will be the subject of a specific agree- 
ment between the Ministry and the employer. 
The agreement will include the following con- 
ditions:— 


(1) The number of trainees, type of train- 
ing and the period of the course will be pre- 
scribed. 


(2) Recruits for training will be found by 
the Ministry and will be allocated to the em- 
ployer through an Employment Exchange. 
It is proposed that the trainees should wear a 
badge during the time of training in the work- 
shops to distinguish them from persons in the 
employment of the employer. The Ministry 
will provide badges, but in the meantime the 
employer may adopt any convenient means 
of distinguishing the trainees. 


(3) The trainees will not be in the em- 
ployment of the employer providing their train- 
ing and will not be entitled to any wages from 
him. They will receive training allowances 
from the Ministry on the same basis as 
persons attending the Government training 
centres. These scales of allowances include 
payments in respect of dependents. It is ex- 
pected that in general the persons to be trained 
will live within daily travelling distance of the 
employer’s establishment, but, if not, boarding 
arrangements will be made by the Ministry 
and additional allowances will be payable to 
the trainees. Payment of allowances will be 
made either at the Employment Exchange or 
at the employer’s premises, as may be con- 
venient. 


(4) The training will be subject to inspection 
by the Ministry. 


(5) On completion of training the placing 
of the trainees will be arranged through the 
Employment Exchange. In no circumstances 
will a trainee be placed with the employer who 
has provided the training. 


(6) The employer will provide the accom- 
modation and the machines and equipment 
necessary for the rurpose of training, and will 
arrange for selected employees to act as in- 
structors. The ‘Ministry realize that in the 
circumstances contemplated training will 
usually be associated very intimately with the 
productive work of the employer and that 
‘machines and equipment engaged on _pro- 
duction work will frequently be used, but it 
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is expected that employers will make suitable 
arrangements to ensure that adequate instruc- 
tion is given. 


(7) Employers will not be lable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in respect of 
the trainees, nor is the Ministry under any 
legal obligation to the trainees in respect of 
workmen’s compensation. Every case where 
a trainee has beep injured in the course of 
training will, however, be considered for the 
grant of an ex gratia payment by the Ministry 
where ap»ropriate. 

The Ministry are prepared to give financial 
assistance to employers in respect of their 
workers who are engaged in _ instruction. 
Where the employer allocates skilled workers 
whole-time on instruction duties, the Ministry 
will pay sums sufficient to enable him to pay 
up-standing salaries on the scale applicable to 
the instructors at the Government training 
centres. Where instructors are not whole-time 
on instruction the Ministry are prepared to pay 
to the employer sums sufficient to enable the 
instructors to be 1ecompensed for any loss of 
earnings cwing to the time which they give 
to instruction. The intention is that the 
instructors should not suffer any loss of earn- 
ings due to their part-time employment. In 
general the payment.for such part-time in- 
struction will be calculated on the basis of the 
average earnings over the last four weeks of 
each instructor. If, however, in any case this 
amounts to less than the instructors would 
recelve if they were paid at the rate of 
instructors at the Government training centres, 
they should be paid at the latter rate pro- 
portionately for any period during which they 
are actually engaged on instruction duties and 
the Ministry are prepared to pay the employer 
accordingly. 

The Ministry are also prepared to make 
arrangements with employers on the basis in- 
dicated in Part III of the above-mentioned 
Manual. Under these arrangements employers 
are expected to devote the necessary equipment 
and instructors mcre or less exclusively to the 
training of the persons concerned, production, 
if any, being entirely subordinated to training. 
Further, the curriculum prescribed by the 
Ministry must be followed, and trade tests are 
applied to the persons in training. The em- 
ployer is paid on a fee per head basis. The 
persons in training receive the usual training 
allowances. It is appreciated that employers 
engaged more or less fully on war produc- 
tion will not in general be able to undertake 
training of the kind referred to in this para- 
graph but they will frequently be able to 
undertake the training of persons in excess of 
their own needs under the arrangements 
described in the Manual. 
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Employers will realize that as the war con- 
tinues the employment of women in war pro- 
duction must increase, not only in repetition 
processes, but also at higher levels of skill. 
It is important therefore that the arrange- 
ments described above should be used to the 
full for the training of women. 


Seale of Allowances 


In a special call for trained workers, the 
Minister of Labour, Mr. Ernest Bevin, 
emphasized the necessity for recruiting work- 
ers for industrial training for war production, 
among those engaged in less essential trades, 
the unemployed, and those in unskilled jobs 
who feel they can do better. 

Exhorting all such to do their bit for 
victory, tne Minister urged that they proceed 
to their local Employment Exchange for 
direction to a training centre. 

He outlined the scale of allowances for 
trainees as follows: 

“For example, a married man living away 
from home receives 27s. a week for himself, 
of which 19s. goes to the cost of his lodgings; 
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30s. for his wife; 4s. for each of his first two 
children and 8s. for each subsequent child. 
Thus a married man with two children who 
has to live away from home while in training 
would get £3.5s. each week, of which 19s. would 
go towards the payment of his lodgings. A 
married man who is able to live at home while 
in training gets an allowance of 26s. a week 
for himself and 15s. for his wife. The 
children’s allowances are the same as in the 
case of the man living away from home.” 

Training is given in the following trades: 
Draughtsmanship, Fitting, Instrument Making, 
Machine Operating, Panel Beating and Sheet 
Metal Working, Welding (Electric), and 
Welding (Oxy-Acetylene). 

The Workmen’s Compensation Acts do not 
apply to men in training, but in the event of 
a man sustaining personal injury by accident 
arising out of and in the course of his train- 
ing, an allowance will normally be paid during 
the period of incapacity on substantially the 
same principles ana under the same conditions 
as are laid down in those Acts, the amount of 
compensation being calculated by reference to 
the training allowance. 


The Canadian Construction Industry in 1939 


The value of work performed in 1939 by 
the Canadian Construction Industry amounted 
to $373,203,680, an increase over 1938 of 
$19,980,395 or 5-7 per cent, according to state- 
ment just issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Employment was given to 148,414 
persons, being 1,223 more than in the preceding 
year, and disbursements in salaries and wages 
totalled $153,442,443, a gain of $6,037,045. 
Materials used cost $189,497,342, an increase 
in expenditure for this purpose of $12,935,134. 


General and trade contractors and subcon- 
tractors were responsible for $286,712,459 or 
77 per cent of the value of work reported, 
provincial government departments for $46,- 
249,892, municipalities $23,723,692, Dominion 
government departments for $15,109,951 and 
the Harbours Board $1,407,686. 


Work falling under the classification of 
engineering, harbours, rivers, etc., was valued 
at $168,302,939 in 1939 as compared with $171,- 
768,145 in 1938, a decrease of $3,465,206. The 
most important item under this heading was 
that covering the construction, maintenance 
and repair of streets, highways, etc., a decrease 
of $3,951,684 being evident in the $86,666,394 
expended. 

The building trades (jobbing) reported work 
done to the value of $45,859,661, a decrease 
of $683,304. By far the most important item 


was plumbing, heating and air conditioning, 
for which the value of $15,899,175 was given 
compared with $16,619,462 in 1938. Electrical 
work was valued at $4,568,876, brick masonry 
and concrete, $2,102,490, carpentry, $1,953,- 
966, painting, decorating and glazing, $6,071,- 
890, lathing, plastering and stucco, $1,953,966, 
sheet metal and metal roofing, $3,597,205 

Building construction amounted to $159,- 
041,080, an increase of $24,128,905. Residen- 
tial construction was of first importance under 
this heading, the value of work performed 
totalling $53,926,429 as against $46,423,856 in 
1938. All other types of building construction 
recorded: increases with the exception of insti- 
tutional. Commercial construction advanced 
to $35,100,121 from $31,596,518, and industrial 
to $36,654,828 from $28,890,866. 

As has already been pointed out the value 
of work performed was $373,203,680 as com- 
pared with $353,223,285. New construction 
totalled $258,662,409 and alterations, repairs 
etc., $114,541,271. In 1988 the respective totals 
were $240,549,164 and $112,674,121. 


The provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
dominated the construction picture. Together 
they reported 70-6 per cent of the value of 
work performed, 72:8 per cent of the employ- 
ment given and 71:4 per cent of the salaries 
and wagse paid. Ontario led Quebec in all 
items except the number of persons employed. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1940 


ic accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting December 1 was 12,444, the em- 
ployees on their pay-rolls numbering 1,364,348. 
persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were employed in the period under 
review. ‘the number of unions reporting for 
November was 1,974 having an aggregate 
membership of 268,115 persons, 6-2 per cent of 


whom were without employment on December 
1. It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1940, as 
Reported by Employers 


There was little general change in the em- 
ployment situation at December 1, 1940, 
according to data received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 12,444 establish- 

Since the decrease at the beginning of 
with their staff of 1,865,146 at November 1, 
this was a reduction of 798, or less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. Industrial activity at 
the beginning of December in the years since 
1920 has almost invariably shown a contrac- 
tion, the only exception having been in 1933, 
when there was a slight improvement; the 
falling-off at the iatest date was the smallest 
ever reported at December 1, being decidedly 
less than the average loss of 1:8 per cent 
indicated at that date in the last nineteen 
years. 


The crude index of employment, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, slightly declined from 
its all-time maximum of 139-2 at November 
1, 1940, to 139-1 at the date under review, 
when it was higher than in any other Decem- 
ber of the record; the previous high figures 
for the year-end were those of 122-7 at 
December 1, 1939, and 121-6 at December 1, 
1937. 


Since the decrease at the begininng of 
December, 1940, was decidedly less-than- 
average in the experience of other years of the 
record, the index of employment, when cor- 
rected for seasonai influences, showed a con- 


siderable increase, rising from 1383:2 at 
November 1, to 185°8 at the date under re- 
view; this was the highest seasonally- 


adjusted figure in the record of twenty years. 


In recent years, the crude index, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, has been as follows at 
December 1:—1940, 139-1; 1939, 122-7; 1938, 
114:0; 1987, 121-6; 1936, 110-1; 1935, 104-6; 
1934, 98-9; 1933, 91-8; 1932, 83-2; 1931, 99-1; 
1930, 108-5; 1929, 119-1; 1928, 116-7 and 1927, 
108+1. 

The trend in manufacturing continued up- 
ward; although the gain at December 1 was 
slight, there being an increase of not quite 
500 workers, it was of particular interest 
because it was contra-seasonal, curtailment 
having been indicated at the beginning of 
December in sixteen of the preceding nineteen 
years for which statistics are available. The 
December 1 index of employment in manu- 
facturing was 144-7, slightly above the 
previous, all-time peak of 144-6 recorded at 
November 1, 1940. There was an important 
expansion at the date under review in iron and 
steel, while large seasonal contractions were 
reported in the food and lumber industries. 

Among the non-manufacturing classes, min- 
ing, transportation, communications, services 
and construction reported seasonal declines, of 
which those in the last-named were most 
pronounced. On the other hand, trade and 
logging were decidedly active, the gains being 
of a seasonal character. 

The staffs of the 11,948 firms making re- 
turns for December 1, 1939, had aggregated 
1,198,266, a reduction of 8,883 persons or 
0-7 per cent from the preceding month. 
Communications, transportation, services and 
construction had then recorded curtailment, 
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while manufacturing has shown a small ad- 
vance, and logging and trade had afforded 
decidedly more employment. 

A review of employment during the year 
1940, in some detail, is now in course of pre- 
paration and will be issued as soon as possible. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 


For some months, statistics of their em- 
ployment have been collected from banks, 
trust eompanies and stock market operators. 
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ployees of the co-operating financial organi- 
zations were added to the general figures for 
November 1, the index was lowered from 139+2 
to 188°3. The December 1, 1939, index had 
stood at 122-7 without the figures from 
financial houses, and at 122-3 when they were 
included. 


Estimates of Total Number of Wage-Earners 
in Employment and Unemployed 


The Social Analysis Branch of the Dominion 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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At the beginning of December, 401 companies 
and branches in these lines of business re- 
ported staffs aggregating 33,469 persons, com- 
pared with 33,550 in the preceding month. 
The addition of these figures to the returns 
furnished in the manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing, transportation, communications, construc- 
tion, services and trade industries brings the 
total number of employees included in the 
December 1 survey of employment to 1,397,- 
817 in 12,845 establishments, and _ slightly 
lowers the index of 139-1 in the industries 
above enumerated, to 138:2; when the em- 
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Bureau of Statistics prepared monthly esti- 
mates of the total number of wage-earners, of 
those in employment and those unemployed 
throughout the Dominion. The estimates are 
based upon the census definition of wage- 
earner as one who has or has had a job from 
an employer in any field of work, including 
the following and all other classes of industry: 
agriculture, fishing, trapping, forestry, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
communications, trade, finance and services— 
professional, public, domestic, personal, etc., 
etc. Also according to the definition given in 
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the census volumes, the unemployed are those 
who have at one time had gainful employment 
but are no longer employed. This definition 
automatically excludes young persons just 
leaving school and others who have never 
had a job; persons who have retired; those 
living on income, those reporting themselves 
at the census in the class, “No occupation”; 
employers and persons working on their own 
account are also excluded. 

It may be noted that the estimated number 
of wage-earners shows some variation from 
month to month, the figure expanding or con- 
tracting in response to seasonal, secular and 
cyclical influences. The variation is largely 
at the expense of the workers classed as “on 
their own account”; it is, however, also true 
that when employment is active, either gen- 
erally or in a particular industry, persons not 
normally belonging to the wage-earning class 
(in the broad sense of the word), will take 
positions, later to retire therefrom without 
actively seeking work at other periods, and 
without experiencing the privations frequently 
associated with unemployment. An illustra- 
tion of such cases may be found during the 
canning season, when work of this nature will 
call forth a considerable body of workers who 
do not ordinarily look for employment outside 
their homes in other parts of the year; another 
example is the employment of students and 
others in summer hotels during the active 





Total Estimated 


Number of 
Wage-earners 


October— (in thousands) 
1928 5 ee 2,483 
148 Rating | i ni 2,646 
LDS: Veet ets ia) s 2,633 
LOSE MP emir 2,580 
WOOD aoe ies 4 2,454 
1933.2 e 2,012 
LOD, ue 2,528 
1065.07: 2,606 
TOSGo De 2,640 
1937 iG: 2,819 
AOS. Ee be Sadek ss vom 
LOBOS si. ee’: 2,828* 
ODO TRA aie lay Mee 2,986* 
January, 1940.. Bio 
February .. DEAS hs 
March .. 2,695* 
PND EUs s, 2720 
Maye 4 2,794* 
SUDO R cde Mee 2,843* 
aL DEH hoy a EN ahd Oe 
Atouse, Foam Ae 2,910* 
September .. 2,962* 
October... .. 2,986* 
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season, and in reta:] trade during the Christmas 
rush. 

It should be noted that the information 
available does not permit allowance to be 
made in tlese calculations for enlistments in 
the armed forces since the outbreak of war. 
Thus the estimates of the total number of 
wage-earners include some enlisted men who 
were unemployed wage-earners prior to enlist- 
ment. The estimates of wage-earners in em- 
ployment are entirely exclusive of enlisted 
men, but the estimates of unemployed wage- 
earners include a considerable number of 
previously unemployed wage-earners who have 
now enlisted. Since enlisted men are not in- 
cluded as wage-earners, there is in these 
figures an overstatement of the total number 
of wage-earners, and also a corresponding over- 
statement of the number of unemployed wage- 
earners. Accordingly, the estimates of unem- 
ployment in recent months are exaggerated by 
the number of enlisted wage-earners who were 
without jobs when they joined the active 
forces. Such factors as unrecorded emigration 
within the last year or two may have an effect 
on figures based on the Census, which is now 
nine years away; no adjustment can be made 
for these factors. 

The following table shows, in thousands, the 
estimated total number of wage-earners, and 
of those employed and those unemployed, in 
recent months, together with figures for 
October in the period, 1928-1940:— 


Estimated Number 
of Wage-earners 


Estimated Number 
of Wage-earners 


in employment unemployed 
(in thousands) (in thousands) 
2,436 47 
2,556 90 
2,320 313 
2,108 472 
1,796 658 
1,932 580 
2,063 465 
2,218 388 
2,284 356 
Dt, 242 
2,359 378 
2,545+ 283 
2,867 119 
2, 3baT aie 
2,338t 3871 
2,304} 391 
2:353% 3867f£ 
2,489} 305 
2,568t Dio 
2,634 238t 
2,709 201f 
2,805 TORE 
2,867 119+ 


* Includes enlisted men who were previously unemployed wage-earners. 


t Exclusive of enlisted men. 


t Including a considerable number of enlisted men who were previously unemployed wage-earners. 
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The total estimated number of wage-earners 
increased by some 24,000 between September 
and October; this figure in recent months has 
been higher than in any other month for which 
an estimate has been made. The estimated 
number in employment, at 2,867,000, was also 
greater than in September, 1940, or any earlier 
month for which an estimate has been pre- 
pared. 

The estimated number unemployed was 
119,000, a decrease of 38,000 from the pre- 
ceding month, and of 164,000 from October, 
1939; the latest figure was the lowest for 
October in any year since 1929. The pro- 
portion of unemployed in the total estimated 
wage-earning population was four per cent, as 
compared with 13-8 per cent in January, 1940, 
and 5:3 per cent in September, 1940. In 
October, 1939, the percentage of unemployment 
calculated from these estimates had been ten 
per cent. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


In Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario, the trend of employment at Decem- 
ber 1 was moderately upward, the largest of 
the gains being in Quebec. In Prince Edward 
Island and the Western Provinces, however, 
there was a seasonal falling-off, that in British 
Columbia being most pronounced. Industrial 
activity in the various provinces generally 
continued extremely high; except in the Prairie 
Area, it was decidedly greater than in Decem- 
ber of any other year for which information is 
available. In the Prairies, however, the latest 
index number was lower than at December 1 
of either 1928 or 1929, although it was above 
the figure for any other December since 1920. 


Maritime Provinces—In this area, curtail- 
ment was indicated in lumber, food and pulp 
and paper manufacturing, and in mining, 
shipping ard construction; the decreases in 
road work were most pronounced. On the 
other hand, logging and trade reported seasonal 
gains on a large scale. Returns were furnished 
by 874 firms in the Maritime Provinces, em- 
ploying 99,157 workers, as against 99,554 at 
November 1. This decline of 397 was seasonal 
in character, the movement having been down- 
ward in fifteen of the nineteen preceding 
Decembers for which data are available. The 
index at the latest date, standing at 133-2, was 
the highest December figure in the record. 

At December 1, 1939, the 840 reporting estab- 
lishments had 91,090 employees, as compared 
with 87,342 in the preceding month. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed 
further improvement, continuing the un- 
interrupted favourable movement indicated 
since April; the latest gain was contra-sea- 
sonal. Statements were received from 3,125 
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employers of 429,149 persons, or 2,756 more 
than at the first of November. The index 
rose from 148-7 in the preceding month, to 
149-7 at December 1, 1940, when it was over 
19 points higher than at the same date in 
1939, being the highest December figure yet 
recorded. . 

Manufacturing reported moderate, contra- 
seasonal improvement as compared with 
November 1, 1940; the largest gains were in 
the iron and steel, non-ferrous metal, chemi- 
cal, beverage and electrical apparatus divis- 
ions, while pulp and paper, lumber, clay, 
glass and stone and a few other classes were 
slacker, the losses in some cases being seasonal. 
Mining, transportation, services and construc- 
tion and maintenance also released employees; 
the reductions in the last-named were the most 
pronounced. On the other hand, logging and 
trade afforded more employment, the increase 
in logging being particularly noteworthy. 

Statistics for the same date in 1939 had 
been tabulated from 2,970 firms in Quebec with 
a combined pay-rell of 372,546 persons; this 
was a seasonal decrease of 3,431 from their 
November 1, 1939, staffs. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
a slight advance at December 1, 1940, the 
trend at that date in other years of the 
record has usually been downward. Improve- 
ment was noted, on the whole, in manufactur- 
ing, largely in iron and steel, although there 
were also gains in leather, chemical, non-ferrous 
metal and electrical apparatus factories. On 
the other hand, contractions were reported in 
lumber, food, pulp and paper and textile manu- 
facturing. Among the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries, logging and trade afforded increased 
employment. Mining, transportation and con- 
struction, however, showed seasonal curtail- 
ment, that in construction being considerable. 
The 5,373 employers making returns for 
December 1, 1940, had a staff of 570,326, com- 
pared with 569,771 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. The index, at 142-7, compared favour- 
ably with that of 124:5 at the same date in 
1939; the 5,221 establishments whose statis- 
tics were then compiled had 495,549 persons 
on their pay-lists. 


Prairie Provinces—Seasonal declines were 
indicated in each of the Prairie Provinces at 
the date under review, when the 1,771 co- 
operating firms reported that they had re- 
leased 1,218 workers, reducing their staffs to 
155,996 at the date under review; this de- 
crease was the smallest ever shown at the 
beginning of December in the twenty years 
during which the monthly surveys have been 
made. Retail trade, coal-mining, logging and 
local transportation and storage showed im- 
provement, mostly seasonal in character. There 
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were also increases in the personnel of iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metal and animal food 
factories, but curtailment was reported in the 
lumber, textile and clay, glass and stone 
divisions. Quarrying, metallic ore mining, 
steam railway operation and construction and 
maintenance also. afforded less employment, 
the losses in all three branches of construction 
being considerable. Industrial activity at the 
beginning of December was at a higher level 
than at the same date in any other year of the 
record except 1928 and 1929. 


British Columbia—Further contractions were 
reported in Britisn Columbia, in accordance 
with the movement almost invariably noted at 
the beginning of December. There were gains 
in building and retail trade, and, within the 
manufacturing division, in iron and steel fac- 
tories. However, the trend in manufacturing as 
a whole was downward, due to seasonal curtail- 
ment in the animal and vegetable food and 
lumber groups. ‘Transportation was also 
quieter. A much larger decrease had been 
noted at December 1, 1939, and the index was 
then many points below the latest figure, which 
is higher than that recorded in any other 
December for which information is available. 
The 1,300 firms making returns for the date 
under review had 109,720 employees, as com- 
pared with 112,214 in their preceding state- 
ment. At December 1, 1939, 1,210 employers 
had reported a staff of 96,908 persons. 


Table 1 gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Lessened activity was indicated in Ottawa; 
in Quebec City there was no general change 
in the situation, while the trend was upward in 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. The gains ranged 
from 0:2 per cent in Windsor, to 2-8 per cent 
in Hamilton. Employment in each of these 
cities was at a high level. In Montreal, Que- 
bec, Toronto, Hamilton and Vancouver, it was 
at its maximum in the record of twenty years, 
in Ottawa, the index was only exceeded by 
that for November, 1940, while the figures 
for Windsor and Winnipeg were the highest 
since 1929. 


Montreal—There was a considerable gain 
in the employment afforded in Montreal by 
the 1,804 co-operating firms, whose staffs were 
enlarged by 3,985 persons to 197,680 at the 
beginning of December. Manufacturing on the 
whole reported improvement, mainly in iron 
and steel factories, but also in lumber, beverage, 
electrical apparatus and non-ferrous metal 
works. Road construction and maintenance 
and trade likewise afforded more employment, 
while shipping, building and services were 
quieter. An increase had also been noted at 
the same Cate of last year, but the index of 
employment was then 14 points below that of 
126:9 at the latest date, when it was at its 
maximum for this record of twenty years. The 
1,726 establishments furnishing returns for 
December 1, 1939, had reported 175,112 men 
and women on their pay-lists. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS. 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Provinces | Quebec Ontario | provinces | Columbia 

99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
108-1 112-6 119-7 125-3 107-9 
113-3 118-4 123-1 119-0 108-3 
109-5 106-7 108-2 118-6 100-0 
112-7 94-7 99-3 106-0 90-5 
83-8 82-9 84-1 86-7 73°5 
93-4 92-4 93-3 89-3 85-4 
106-9 96-4 101-7 94-3 92-9 
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een ence SS 
Nore.—Tbe ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to th 
» umber of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date aden review. el 
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Quebec —Industrial activity in Quebec City 
showed no general change, according to the 
218 employers whose returns were received, 
and who had 20,753 employees at Dec. 1. 
There were further gains in manufacturing, 
mainly in the chemical, iron and steel and tex- 
tile groups; trade was also busier, but con- 
struction showed a decline. A falling-off had 
been noted at the beginning of December in 
1939, when the index was much lower than the 


latest figure of 149-0; this was the same as 
the all-time maximum established in Novem- 
ber, 1940. Statements for Dec. 1, 1939, had 
been received from 211 concerns with 15,392 
persons on their payrolls. 


Toronto—Decreases in personnel were 
recorded in Toronto by the 1,843 co-operating 
firms, who employed 177,350 workers, as com- 
pared. with 175,858 at the beginning of Novem- 
ber. Manufacturing and trade showed note- 


Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averagg 1926=100) 
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algobha elect 1-3 89-1 94-8 88-0 
coemeorse: 9-4 105-9 120-5 93-8 
SSA 4-0 125-9 137-8 75-2 
sielateleutisters Ss 3°7 132-2 157-6 158-1 
oyeeeere rere tre 1-7 59-0 66-0 52-1 
3 taal Soe tags 2-4 147-8 148-8 132-9 
ayelesereiblsxehacees 1-4 140-1 140-5 127-6 
Helawicacied airy 1-0 161-2 163-4 142-3 
eee Sek a 11-0 154-4 148-9 144-7 
eke. siete: aaerotess 8-4 162-6 154-9 151-8 
Ape curated 2-6 132-8 133-4 126-0 
Bohne eee 100-0 139-1 139-2 122-7 


1 For explanation of term ‘‘Relative Weight”’, see footnote to Table 14 
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worthy improvement; within the former, the 
greatest gains were in iron and steel and non- 
ferrous metal plants, while textile factories 
were slacker. Among the non-manufacturing 
industries, construction was also quieter. A 
small advance had been registered at Dec. 1 
of last year, and the index of employment 
then was many points lower than that of 
136°3 at the latest date. For Dec. 1, 1939, 
1,770 establishments had made returns, show- 
ing that they employed 151,386 men and 
women, compared with 150,984 at Nov. 1. 


Ottawa—tThere was a falling-off in industrial 
activity in Ottawa, where manufacturing and 
construction showed moderate curtailment; 
trade, however, was seasonally busier. Within 
the manufacturing division, increases in iron 
and steel were more than offset by losses in 
lumber mills. Two hundred and thirty-nine 
firms recorded a combined payroll of 17,655 
workers, as against 17,923 in their last report. 
Employment was at a higher level than at 
the beginning of December, 1939, when a 
larger decline had been indicated by 228 em- 
ployers, with 14,817 persons on their pay-lists. 


Hamilton—An important gain was made in 
Hamilton; an aggregate force of 45,072 em- 
ployees was reported by the 333 firms furnish- 
ing data, an increase of 1,218 over their staffs 
at Nov. 1. Manufacturing as a whole was 
much more active, the improvement taking 
place largely in electrical apparatus and iron 
and steel plants. Construction and trade were 
also brisker, while other industries showed little 
general change. The index, at 1388-1, was 
decidedly higher than at the same date of a 
year ago, when expansion had also been 
reported by the 331 co-operating establish- 
ments, whose payrolls had aggregated 37,830 
men and women. 

Windsor—There was a further small increase 
in Windsor, mainly in iron and steel works, 
while food factories reduced their staffs, and 
other divisions, showed little general change. 
Statements were tabulated from 196 employers 
with 26,136 workers at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, compared with 26,082 in the preceding 
month. A larger gain had been recorded at 
Dec. 1, 1939, when information had been 
received from 194 firms with 20,455 employees. 
The index then was many points lower than 
that of 188-8 at the date under review. 


Winnipeg—Employment showed another 
large advance in Winnipeg, according to data 
received from 540 establishments employing 
48,245 persons, or 1,210 more than at Nov. 1. 
Substantial improvement was recorded in trade, 
and construction and services were also more 
active, while there was little general change 
in manufacturing. The general index, at 110-2, 
was 9-6 points higher than at the same date 


of last year, when a smaller gain had been 
reported by the 531 concerns furnishing data, 
whose working forces had aggregated 43,916. 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver was 
rather brisker, according to 571 employers of 
44,145 workers, as compared with 43,536 in the 
preceding month. Manufacturing showed an 
advance, mainly in animal food and iron and 
steel products, and trade also afforded more 
employment. A moderate loss, on the whole, 
had been indicated at the beginning of Decem- 
ber, 1939, when the 523 co-operating firms had 
employed 38,089 men and women; the index 
then was 16 points lower than that of 129-7 
at the latest date. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—A slightly upward move- 
ment was reported at Dec. 1 in manufacturing 
establishments, 6,794 of which employed 744,885 
operatives, compared with 744,394 at Nov. 1. 
Reflecting this small gain, the index, (1926—= 
100) rose from 144-6 at Nov. 1, to 144-7 at 
Dec. 1, when a new, all-time high was estab- 
lished. As compared with the Dec. 1, 1939, 
index of 122-2, there was an increase of 18-4 
per cent, representing employment for some 
116,000 additional workers over the twelve 
months. 

As already stated, an advance in manu- 
facturing at Dec. 1 is contra-seasonal, the trend 
having been downward in sixteen of the nine- 
teen preceding Decembers for which statistics 
are available. After correction for seasonal 
movement, the index therefore showed a gain, 
rising from 143-3 at Nov. 1 to 146-4 at the 
beginning of December; like the crude index, 
the seasonally-adjusted figure was then at its 
maximum in the period since 1920. 

Curtailment, largely seasonal in character, 
was indicated in the food, lumber, textile, pulp 
and paper, clay, glass and stone, electric light 
and power and miscellaneous non-metallic 
mineral product industries. On the other 
hand, improvement was reported in the 
tobacco, chemical, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal and iron and steel divisions. The 
greatest expansion was in iron and steel fac- 
tories, whose staffs were enlarged by over 
9,050 persons, bringing them to the highest 
figure ever recorded. 

The unadjusted indexes of factory employ- 
ment (based on the 1926 average as 100), have 
been as follows at Dec. 1 in recent years: 
1940, 144°7; 19389, 122-2; 1938, 110-1; 1937, 
116-3; 19386, 107-0; 1935, 101-4; 1934, 91-3; 
1933, 84:4; 1932, 80-3; 1931, 89-6; 1930, 100-6; 
1929, 112-8; 1928, 112-9 and 1927, 104-3. 

For Dec. 1, 1939, 6,478 establishments had 
furnished statistics showing that they employed 
a force of 627,261 men and women, compared 
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with 626,821 in the preceding month. The 
index, at 122-2, was then decidedly lower than 
that of 144-7 at Dec. 1, 1940. 


Animal Products—Edible—The production 
of edible animal foods afforded less employ- 
ment than at the beginning of November, 
1940; there were losses in fish-preserving, but 
meat-packing was more active. The 334 estab- 
lishments making returns released 1,274 
persons from their staffs, reducing them to 
32,584 at December 1. Although a smaller 
loss had been recorded at the same date in 
1939, employment was then at a lower level. 


Leather and Products—Employment in this 
industry showed a small decline at the begin- 
ning of December, occurring largely in boot 
and shoe factories. Statements were tabulated 
from 341 manufacturers of leather products, 
employing 24,826 persons, as compared with 
24,855 at November 1. A gain had been noted 
at December 1, 1939, when the index was 
several points higher. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal  curtail- 
ment of operations on a larger scale than at 
the beginning of December, 1939, took place 
in this group at the date under review; the 
shrinkage was principally in rough and dressed 
lumber mills. Data were received from 995 
lumber firms, whose staffs declined from 56,103 
workers at November 1 to 52,569 at December 
1. The index was decidedly higher than at 
the same date of a year ago. 


Plant Products—Edible—There was a sea- 
sonal contraction of 3,316 employees in the 
570 vegetable food factories whose returns 
were received; they reported a combined 
working force of 43,111 operatives. The de- 
crease took place chiefly in canneries, but 
flour and cereal mills were also slacker, while 
sugar refineries were decidedly busier. The 
largest losses, on the whole, were in Ontario 
and British Columbia. The index of employ- 
ment at December 1, 1940, was slightly above 
that indicated at the beginning of December, 
1939. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 716 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls declined by 1,242 
persons to 73,920 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Employment was brisker than at the 
same date in 1939, although a smaller loss 
had then occurred. Improvement was shown 
at the date under review in printing and pub- 
lishing establishments, while pulp and paper 
mills released employees. The largest reduc- 
tions in personnel were in Quebec and Ontario. 

Rubber Products—A_ slightly downward 
movement was reported in the rubber group. 
The working forces of the 52 co-operating 
establishments stood at 14,987, compared with 
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15,036 at November 1. A small gain had 
been noted at the corresponding date in 1939, 
but the level of employment was then lower. 


Textile Products—There was a_ seasonal 
decline in employment in these industries; 
most of this occurred in woollen clothing and 
headwear factories, while cotton and silk mills 
showed somewhat heightened activity. Returns 
were compiled from 1,253 manufacturers em- 
ploying 131,735 workers, or 1,172 fewer than 
in the preceding month. An increase on the 
whole had been recorded at the beginning of 
December, 1939, when the index was many 
points lower. 


Tobacco—Employment in tobacco factories 
moderately declined. An aggregate payroll of 
8,659 persons was indicated by the 47 co- 
operating firms, compared with 8,757 at the 
beginning of November. Gains had been 
shown at the same date in 1939, but the 
index was then rather lower than at the date 
under review. 


Beverages—Rather greater activity was 
indicated in the production of beverages, 
according to 154 manufacturers with 10,948 
employees, compared with 10,796 at Novem- 
ber 1. Employment was decidedly brisker 
than at the same date in 1939. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Seasonal 
reductions occurred in this industry, 419 persons 
being released by the 220 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who had 12,557 on their payrolls. 
A downward tendency had also been in evi- 
dence at December 1, 1939; the volume of 
employment then was smaller. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Continued 
improvement was indicated in the chemical 
group at December 1, according to data re- 
ceived from 335 firms having 26,918 employees, 
as compared with 26,092 in the preceding 
month. An increase had also been noted at 
the beginning of December, 1939, but em- 
ployment was then at a much lower level than 
at the date under review. 


Electric Light and Power—There was a 
decrease in employment in electric light and 
power plants, 104 of which had 18,479 em- 
ployees, or 152 fewer than at November 1. A 
larger recession had been reported at the 
beginning of December, 1939, and the index 
number then was several points lower. 


Electrical Appliances—A further gain was 
noted in electrical apparatus plants; 130 
manufacturers employed 24,299 persons, as 
compared with 23,685 in their last report. 
Employment at December 1, 1940, was at 
a higher level than at the same date in the 
preceding year, when an increase had also been 
reported in this industry. 
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Iron and Steel Products—There was con- 
siderable improvement in employment in iron 
and steel factories; the machinery, agricultural 
implement, automobile, aircraft, railway car, 
shipbuilding, structural iron and steel, foundry 
and machine shop and other divisions reported 
heightened activity. There was an increase 
of 9,052 in the staffs of the 992 co-operating 
manufacturers, who employed 208,584. The 
general level of employment in this group was 
decidedly higher than at the same date in the 
preceding year, or indeed, than in any other 
month for which statistics are available. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Another large 
advance took place in this division at the 
beginning of December, according to data 
received from 210 employers of 35,185 persons, 
as compared with 33,955 in the preceding 
month. ‘The index was higher than at Decem- 
ber 1, 1939, although an increase had also then 
been registered. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products—There was 
a decline in the manufacture of non-metallic 
mineral products; 100 firms employed 13,902 
workers, or 133 fewer than at the beginning 
of November. Activity in this group was 
higher than at December 1, 1939, when a 
larger loss had been noted. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging, 
in which operations increased in New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario and the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Statements were tabulated from 455 
logging camps having 89,980 employees, or 
13,369 more than in their last report. This 
gain was smaller than that registered at the 
same date in 1939, but exceeded the average 
increase from November to December in the 
years since 1920. The index was decidedly 
higher than at December 1 in 1939, or any 
other winter for which data are available, ex- 
cept 1937. 

Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mines increased 
at the beginning of December, 434 persons 
being added to the payrolls of the 105 co- 
operating operators, who had 26,741 employees, 
Most of the improvement was in Alberta. A 
similar advance had been shown at the 
corresponding date in 1989, but the index 
number was then slightly lower. 


Metallic Ores—There was a decline in em- 
ployment in metallic ore mines; 259 workers 
were released since November 1 by the 209 
employers from whom information was re- 
ceived, and who had 44,624 persons on their 
pay lists. An increase had been indicated in 
December, 1939, when the number on the staffs 
of the firms reporting in this division was 
rather larger. 
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Non-Metallic Minerals other than Coal— 
Curtailment in employment was noted in the 
extraction of non-metallic minerals, other than 
coal. In these industries, 107 firms furnished 
data showing that they employed 9,897 per- 
sons, as compared with 10,603 at November 1. 
Activity was greater than in the same month 
of 1939, although a smaller loss had then been 
indicated, 

Communications 


Decreases in personnel were noted in the 
communications division; 109 persons were re- 
leased by the co-operating companies and 
branches, which had 24,307 employees at the 
date under review. The index was a few 
points higher than in the early winter of 1939. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage —This division 
was more active, the largest increase in em- 
ployment occurring in Saskatchewan. Data 
were compiled from 307 firms whose staffs rose 
from 32,636 at November 1, to 32,897 at the 
beginning of December. This gain was not 
quite so large as that recorded at the same 
date in 1939, but the index was then some- 
what lower. 


Steam Ratlways—The trend of employment 
in railway operation was downward, 102 em- 
ployers and branches reporting 63,036 workers, 
as compared with 63,516 in the preceding 
month. There were decreases in the Western 
Provinces. The index number was two points 
higher than at December 1, 1939, when a 
contraction had also been indicated. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
shipping was quieter; 1,068 persons were re- 
leased from the staffs of the 126 co-operating 
employers, whose payrolls aggregated 16,782. 
An advance had been noted at December 1, 
1939, but the index then was slightly lower. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Emplcyment in building construc- 
tion showed a pronounced seasonal falling-off 
from the preceding month. Statements were 
compiled from 961 contractors employing 
54,421 persons, as compared with 59,574 at 
November 1. The most extensive curtailment 
was in Ontario, Quebec and the Prairie Prov- 
inces. Shrinkage on a smaller scale had been 
reported at December 1, 1939, when employ- 
ment was in decidedly less volume. 


Highway—Important reductions were noted 
in the staffs of the 420 highway contractors 
furnishing statistics, who employed 50,890 
workers at December 1, as compared with 
60,660 in the preceding month. Employment 
decreased in all provinces except British 
Columbia. The contractions noted in this 
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group at December 1, 1939, had been much 
more extensive; the index then, however, was 
many points higher. 


Railway.—Activity in railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal de- 
cline, which did not involve so many workers 
as that occurring at the same date in 1939; the 
index then was slightly lower. Statistics were 
received from 29 contractors and divisional 
superintendents whose staffs were diminished 
from 26,358 at November 1, 1940, to 23,554 
at the beginning of December. The most pro- 
nounced contractions were in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces, although the tendency was 
downward in most parts of the Dominion. 


Services 


Reductions were reported by the 607 co- 
operating firms, who had 32,691 employees, 
or 233 fewer than in the preceding month. 
Hotels and restaurants and laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments were rather slacker. 
The index of employment was considerably 


higher than at December 1, 1939, when a 
larger loss had been recorded. 


Trade 


Important seasonal increases were again 
noted in retail trade, but wholesale houses re- 
leased some employees. Returns were received 
from 2,187 trading establishments with 149,- 
913 employees, or 5,229 more than at Novem- 
ber 1. The index was nearly ten points above 
that noted at the same date in the preceding 
year, being also higher than in any other 
December for which data are available. 


TABLES 


Index numbers cf employment by economic 
areas, and industries are given in the accom- 
panying tables. The columns headed “relative 
weight” show the proportion that the number 
of employees reported in the indicated area 
or industry is of the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making 
returns at the date under review. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of November, 1940 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades or 
who are idle on account of illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

During November returns were received 
from 1,974 labour organizations having a total 
membership of 268,115 persons. Of these 
16,703, or a percentage of 6:2, were idle, in 
contrast with 5:0 per cent in October and 
9-7 per cent at the close of November, 1939. 
While the percentage of unemployed trade 
union members advanced slightly during 
November from that registered in the preced- 
ing month, thus indicating some contraction 
in work afforded, the volume of employment 
during the month under review was the highest 
recorded for any corresponding period since 
1928. Reductions in activity among fisher- 
men, quarry workers, garment workers, hat, 
cap and glove workers, leather workers and 
building tradesmen were the principal factors 
in the adverse change shown in November 
from the preceding month. Increased employ- 
ment on a small scale from the October 
returns was reflected in New Brunswick, Mani- 


toba and Alberta reports, while during the 
period under review Ontario and Nova Scotia 
organizations manifested slight recessions in 
activity. Moderate contractions in work 
afforded were observed among Quebec, Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia unions. When 
comparison was made with reports tabulated 
in November, 1939, when 9-7 per cent of the 
members was idle, it was noted that Quebec 
and Manitoba unions registered pronounced 
expansion in employment during the period 
under review. In Quebee during the month 
under survey leather workers, iron and steel 
tradesmen, and building tradesmen recorded 
employment advancement on a_ substantial 
scale, for November, 1939, thus accounting for 
the improved situation manifested in this 
province over that reported in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. In Manitoba steam 
railway employees reported impressive gains 
in work afforded during November, which were 
largely responsible for the marked employment 
advance shown in that province from the 
corresponding month in 1939. Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and British Columbia members 
recorded moderate employment expansion dur- 
ing the month under review over that reported 
a year ago, while in Saskatchewan and New 
Brunswick the employment expansion was but 
nominal, Conditions as reported by Alberta 
unions reflected little change during November 
from the previous year, slight recessions only 
being indicated. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
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in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. During 
November Halifax unions reported employ- 
ment gains of noteworthy proportions over 
October returns, while in Saint John and 
Edmonton the change, though favourable, was 
slight. Reports tabulated from unions in 
Winnipeg and Regina reflected a tendency 
towards reduced activity though the contrac- 
tions were but nominal. Moderate declines in 
work afforded during the month under review 
were, reflected in reports tabulated from Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver organizations. A 
comparison of reports received in November 
with those recorded in the corresponding 
month of 1939 disclosed substantial employ- 
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provement over conditions as registered by 
trade unions in November a year ago. 
During November returns were received from 
598 unions in the manufacturing industries. 
These organizations reported a combined 
membership of 109,699 persons, of whom 6,848 
or a percentage of 6-2, were shown as idle 
on the last day of the month, contrasted with 
percentages of 4-6 at the close of October 
and 9-9 at the end of November, 1939. The 
moderate contraction in employment from 
October was principally due to reduced activity 
among garment and hat, cap and glove 
workers especially in the Province of Quebec. 
Noteworthy recessions among leather workers 
also contributed to the decline in these in- 
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ment of noteworthy proportions was also 
registered by Saint John, Toronto, Regina, 
Edmonton and Vancouver unions over the situ- 
ation as reported by these organizations in 
the corresponding month of 1939. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
by months from January, 1934, to date, it 
will be seen that the curve during November 
inclined slightly, thus indicating a slight rise 
in unemployment over the October situation. 
The level of the curve rested considerably 
below the point shown for the corresponding 
month of 1939, thus indicating marked im- 


: | 
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ment advances in Montreal and Halifax, 
while important gains were also manifested 
among Winnipeg members. Increased employ- 





dustries from October conditions. Viewed 
from a percentage standpoint, though affect- 
ing comparatively few members, tailors indi- 
cated a substantial decrease in employment. 
Moderate declines in available work were 
indicated in returns received from unions of 
papermakers. Compared with October reports 
wood workers, fur, rubber, metal polishers, 
mine and mill workers, clay, glass and stone 
workers, and general labourers manifested 
tendencies towards reduced activity during 
the month under review. Bakers and con- 
fectioners, printing tradesmen, textile and 
carpet workers, meat cutters and butchers, 
iron and steel tradesmen and jewellery workers 
all reflected slight improvement over the 
situation as reported by these unions in the 
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preceding month. As in October, adequate 
work was provided soft drink workers, cigar 
and tobacco workers, electric current em- 
ployees, and gas workers. Comparison with 
reports tabulated in the manufacturing in- 
dustries during November with those recorded 
during the corresponding month of 1939, when 
9-7 per cent of the members was unemployed, 
disclosed marked improvement among leather 
workers and substantial gains for iron and 
steel tradesmen, especially in the Provinces of 
Ontario and Quebec. Employment advances 
of noteworthy proportions over November a 
year ago were also reflected in reports received 
from printing tradesmen. Viewed from a per- 
centage standpoint extensive gains over the 
situation as recorded at the end of November, 
1939, were manifested by electric current em- 
ployees, meat cutters and butchers, clay, glass 
and stone workers, gas workers and general 
labourers. As the combined membership of 
these groups is not large, these changes had 
little effect on the manufacturing group as a 
whole. A nominal upward movement from a 
year ago was noted among soft drink workers, 
bakers and confectioners, papermakers, fur 
workers, hat, cap and glove workers, and metal 
polishers. Cigar and tobacco workers, as in 
the previous comparison, reported a fully 
engaged situation while jewellery workers like- 
wise indicated that adequate work was pro- 
vided, as was also recorded by these unions 
in November, 1939. A tendency toward 
reduced activity, when contrasted with condi- 
tions a year ago, was manifested by textile 
and carpet workers, rubber workers, and mine, 
mill and smelter men. A decline on a 
moderate scale was indicated by garment 
workers. Viewed from a percentage stand- 
point, wood workers’ and tailors’ unions indi- 
cated important recessions in employment 
from a year ago, but as their combined mem- 
bership is small, the employment contraction 
among these tradesmen had little effect upon 
the situation in the manufacturing group as a 
whole. 

During November returns were received 
from 55 unions of coal miners, with a com- 
bined membership of 21,912 persons, of whom 
448 or a vercentage of 2:0 were unemployed, 
contrasted with percentages of 2°6 at the end 
of October and 3-8 at the close of November, 
1939. Compared with the preceding month, 
Alberta unions manifested gains of note- 
worthy proportions. The situation in British 
Columbia reflected slight improvement, while 
conditions in Nova Scotia manifested a tendency 
toward reduced activity, though the contrac- 
tions were small. New Brunswick unions re- 
ported that their members were provided with 
adequate work during November, as was the 
case in the preceding month. Comparison of 
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the returns for the month under review with 
those tabulated at the close of November, 
1939, when 3°8 per cent of the members was 
reported as idle disclosed that British Columbia 
miners registered a considerably higher em- 
ployment level, while conditions in Alberta 
reflected moderate improvement. Nova Scotia 
miners were slightly better engaged while 
New Brunswick unions indicated adequate 
work in November, as was also recorded in the 
reports tabulated from these organizations in 
the corresponding month a year ago. 

At the close of November reports were re- 
ceived from 231 unions of building tradesmen. 
These organizations recorded a total member- 
ship of 29,069 persons, 3,375 of whom, or a 
percentage of 11-6, were idle, contrasted with 
percentages of 9:9 at the end of October and 
25:0 at the close of November, 1939. Im- 
portant employment gains over October con- 
ditions were manifested by granite and stone- 
cutters’ unions. Hod carriers and building 
labourers also registered heightened activity, 
though on a moderate scale. From a per- 
centage standpoint, steam shovelmen, and 
bridge and structural iron workers indicated 
marked improvement over the preceding 
month, but the membership of these groups 
is small and their returns did not materially 
influence the situation in the building group 
as a whole. Bricklayers, masons and plaster- 
ers, and plumbers and steamfitters’ unions 
reported a tendency toward increased activity, 
though the gains were small. Electrical 
workers showed a slight contraction from 
October, while a substantially lower level of 
employment was manifested by carpenters and 
joiners, and painters’, decorators’ and paper- 
hangers’ unions. Viewed from a percentage 
standpoint, tile layers, lathers and roofers 
suffered important losses from last month, 
though the combined membership of these 
unions is not large. When the situation in the 
building trades was compared with that re- 
ported by these unions at the close of Novem- 
ber, 1939, when 25-0 per cent of these mem- 
bers was idle, it was noted that extensive 
advances in employment had occurred among 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, granite and stonecutters, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, plumbers and 
steamfitters, and hod carriers and building 
labourers’ unions. Impressive increases in em- 
ployment in the month under review over the 
situation as recorded at the close of Novem- 
ber, 1939, were also indicated by steam shovel- 
men and bridge and structural iron workers, 
but the membership of these groups is small, 
and these results had but little effect on the 
situation in the building group as a whole. 
Electrical workers and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers manifested a tendency toward improved 
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employment conditions, but the change was 
comparatively slight. 

At the end of November 825 reports were 
received from unions in the transportation 
industries. These returns showed a combined 
membership of 71,890 persons of whom 3,262 
or a percentage of 4:6 were without work. 
This percentage is contrasted with that of 
4-5 reported at the close of October and with 
a percentage of 6:9 recorded at the end of 
November, 1939. Heightened activity, from 
October though on a moderate scale, was 
reflected in reports received from navigation 
workers. Among street and electric railway- 
men slight gains only were indicated. Steam 
railway workers, whose returns constitute over 
80 per cent of the entire group membership, 
reported a tendency towards slightly reduced 
activity during the month under review, while 
the contractions from October for teamsters 
and chauffeurs were small. Contrasted with 
the situation recorded at the end of November 
1939, in the transportation industries, when 
the unemployment percentage stood at 6:9, 
teamsters and chauffeurs manifested pro- 
nounced employment expansion during the 
month under review. Employment gains over 
November, 1939, of noteworthy proportions 
were also reflected among navigation workers. 
Steam railway men also reported an appreci- 
able employment advance from the correspond- 
ing month of a year ago. Nominal expansion 
only was noted among street and electric 
railway men. 

During November reports were tabulated 
from 4 unions of retail shop clerks, with a 
combined membership of 1,890 persons. The 
unemployment percentage for these workers 
was 0-1, which was identical with that re- 
ported at the end of October. These mem- 
bers, however, registered a fully engaged situ- 
ation at the close of November, 1939. 

From unions of civic employees 80 returns 
were tabulated. These reports showed a total 
membership of 9,273 persons, 54 of whom, or 
a percentage of 0-6, were registered as idle 
contrasted with percentages of 0-1 in October 
and 2-2 at the close of the corresponding month 
in 1939. 

On the last day of November reports were 
received from 141 unions in the miscellaneous 
group of trades. The total membership was 
listed at 10,429 persons. Of these 438, or a 
percentage of 4-2, were unemployed. This 
percentage is contrasted with 4-4 at the close 
of the preceding month and 5-5 at the end of 
November, 1939. Comparison with the October 
reports disclosed heightened activity for 
theatre and stage employees. Slight gains 
were shown by stationary engineers and fire- 
men. Barbers’ unions reported the same per- 
centage of unemployment as that recorded in 


October, while among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and unclassified workers the tendency 
was toward slighily reduced activity. Con- 
trasted with the situation reported in these 
trades at the end of November, 1939, when 
5:5 per cent of the members were unemployed, 
theatre and stage employees, and stationary 
engineers and firemen manifested slightly 
more activity. Unclassified workers reflected 
a substantial percentage improvement over 
November, 1939, though affecting but few 
workers. A slight tendency toward reduced 
activity for the period under review when 
compared with the returns tabulated a year 
ago was in evidenc3 among hotel and restaurant 
employees, and barbers. 

During November reports were tabulated 
from 5 unions of fishermen, whose combined 
membership was shown as 2,679, of whom 
610, or a percentage of 22-8, were idle, con- 
trasted with a percentage of 8:2 at the end 
of October and 4:8 per cent at the close of 
November, 1939. 

From among unions of lumber workers and 
loggers 4 reports were tabulated. These re- 
turns showed a combined membership of 2,142 
persons, 199, or a percentage of 9-3, being 
listed as idle. The November percentage was 


TABLE 1.—-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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a pronounced improvement over that registered 
at the end of November, 1939, when 20°8 per 
cent of these workers was unemployed. 
Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed, each year, from 1929 to 1939 inclu- 


January, 1941 


Sive, and also the percentage of unemploy- 
ment for November of each year from 1929 
to 1938 inclusive, and for each month from 
November, 1939, to date. Table II sum- 
marizes the returns in the various groups of 
industries for the same months as Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for November, 1940 


The volume of business transacted during 
the month of November, 1940, in offices 
operated by the Employment Service of Can- 
ada was 15 per cent less than in October, 
according to the average daily placements 
effected, but over 46 per cent more extensive 
than that of November a year ago. In com- 
parison with the preceding month, all in- 
dustrial divisions recorded declines, the 
highest being in construction and maintenance, 
farming and services, with additional declines 
of gradually diminishing proportions in log- 
ging, transportation, manufacturing, mining 
and trade, the decreases in the last two being 
fairly small. When compared with November, 
1939, pronounced gains were shown in con- 
struction and maintenance, services, logging, 
manufacturing and transportation, as well as 
a moderate increase in trade. Declines, how- 
ever, appeared in farming and mining, the 
latter being nominal only. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1938, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies: and placements 
in relation to applications showed a marked 
downward trend during the first half of Novem- 
ber, but recovered slightly during the latter 
half. At the close of the month, however, 
both the levels attained were considerably 
higher than those recorded at the end of the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 52-4 during the first half and 54:8 
during the second half of November, 1940, 
in contrast with ratios of 44-6 and 40-1 dur- 
ing the corresponding periods of 1939. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the periods under review were 49-8 
and 52-2, as compared with 42-8 and 39-2 
in the corresponding month of 1939. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during November, 1940, 
was 1,779, as compared with 2,150 during the 
preceding month and with 1,197 in November 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices dur- 





ing the month under review was 3,319, in 
comparison with 3,213 in October and with 
2,824 during November, 1939. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
November, 1940, was 1,694, of which 1,141 
were in regular employment and 553 in work 
of one -week’s duration or less, as compared 
with a total daily average of 1,992 during the 
preceding month. Placements in November a 
year ago averaged 1,159 daily, consisting of 
768 in regular and 391 in casual employment. 

During the month of November, 1940, the 
offices of the Service referred 43,855 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 42,326 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 28,514, of which 
22,891 were of men and 5,623 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 13,812. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 29,823 for men and 14,628 for women, a 
total of 44,451, while applications for work 
numbered 82,973, of which 61,762 were from 
men and 21,211 from women. Reports for 
October, 1940, showed 55,895 positions avail- 
able, 83,525 applications made and 51,789 place- 
ments effected, while in November, 1939, 
there were recorded 29,911 vacancies, 70,581 
applications for work and 28,953 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1930, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
LOBO?. sc vie. See 187,872 180, 807 368, 679 
OSE. (estat aestabtomerne 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
NGSZee Sec renee 153,771 198,443 352,214 
1 OSSR sae ae eee atest 170,576 181,521 352,097 
saat stateh as si drwet eevee 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
LOB Bweclatesie «alec sist leatate 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
TOS Gk wectiece o's siaicin cemerate 217,931 113,519 331,450 
1 OS ieee le shoes ede 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
DOS SMe ee kik cha wee 256, 134 126,161 882, 295 
LU SOR Aaah... cere ae 242,962 141,920 384 , 882 
1940 (11 months)...... 298,490 140, 407 438,897 


Nova Scotia 


There was a decrease of nearly 13 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
November when compared with the preceding 
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month, but an increase of over 165 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of the previous year. Placements were over 
12 per cent fewer than in October, but over 
166 per cent above November, 1939. The sub- 
stantial increase in placements over November 
a year ago was almost entirely due to con- 
struction projects undertaken by the Depart- 
ment of National Defence, although place- 
ments were also higher in services, logging, 
manufacturing and trade. There was a small 
decrease in mining and nominal changes only 
in all other groups. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 59; logging 
122; construction and maintenance 2,263; trade 
57 and services 1,025, of which 822 were of 
household workers. During the month 2,286 
men and 175 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


construction and services. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing 44; 
logging 76; transportation 45; construction 
and maintenance 184 and services 794, of 
which 521 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 259 
of men and 74 of women. 


Quebec 


Orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during November 
called for nearly 15 per cent fewer workers 
than in the preceding month, but were nearly 
86 per cent higher than during the correspond- 
ing month of 19389. Placements were 14 per 
cent fewer than in October but nearly 87 per 
cent above November a year ago. All in- 
dustrial divisions participated in the increase 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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Vacancies - - - - 
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New Brunswick 


During November, positions offered through 
employment offices in New Brunswick were 
nearly 14 per cent fewer than in the preceding 
month and nearly 5 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. Slightly 
higher percentage of loss were recorded in 
placements under both comparisons. Place- 
ments in the highway division of construction 
and maintenance were considerably fewer than 
during November, 1939, but this loss was 
largely offset by gains in all other groups, the 
most important of which were in building 
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1940 


in placements over November, 1939, the most 
important gains being in logging, construction 
and maintenance, transportation, services and 
manufacturing. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing 653; logging 
3,278; transportation 1,055; construction and 
maintenance 3,165; trade 150 and _ services 
4,303, of which 3,857 were of household workers. 
There were 7,913 men and 2,149 women placed 
in regular employment. 


Ontario 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in On- 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1940 

















* 306 placements effected by offices now closed. 


Vacancies Applicants Regular 

——_—_——— n- place- 

Offices Regis- Placed placed ments 

Reported} Unfilled | tered | Referred |\————-—————_| end of same 

during end of during to period period 

period period period | vacancies] Regular | Casual 1939 

NOVAS COGS cess cs aele cic cite ones 3, 620 val 3,800 3,549 2,461 1,088 3,091 613 
PLATENS Ar OR ORT es bee 1,179 71 1,211 1,107 545 562 1, 129 77 
NSEND VAllOe ee cote se ee one eae See 832 0 466 333 192 141 953 358 
New: Glaszow.<.sccee eon eee 1,325 0 Eek yi 1,325 1, 202 123 359 136 
VCO At res ee eee rte eters 784 0 786 784 522 262 650 42 
New Brunswick..................... 1,189 13 1,217 1,191 330 858 974 302 
Chathamipen ier ite:.. ween mame 129 0 130 129 63 66 80 0 
ITONCtON eh: ce ee eee eee eect as 468 10 468 468 90 378 154 250 
IAIN UO OU mrs ca eek oi cnet cian 592 3 619 594 180 414 740 oe 
CUED Oe ee ee ror eee ee 14, 430 2, 629 23, 930 14,021 10, 062 2,617 13,883 5,114 
Chicoutimi as. «testes viene. ces © 504 5 1,012 503 4 526 
MUP Sette ccesohe mate era, Gare aie eyalst ore Geahe rs 568 18 1, 128 625 610 9 428 614 
ab Uquemcc nck Meee teria ‘ 798 221 909 904 890 10 27 67 
BGO UESU Ey 0 wee eae ed Gok Be et read 119 8 400 119 110 0 803 29 
IMEC RINCS sarenon nn eri ha cyl Seema g se che 411 575 690 661 581 80 253 166 
VONT CES) eee. Oy, - Ce Nan MER oS 6,302 1,295 8,232 5,391 2,893 1,724 2,725 1,564 
Bucbee. wit ew, aid Ser 1,742 3738 6, 604 1,566 891 374 8,783 723 
PEVOTEV Tite Ase ems: Setae oust S eer ee ee 827 5 983 831 796 35 129 543 
Sherbrookeys.ntee sees 3 ck eee 446 57 576 472 340 57 131 407 
Mhetiord Mines!) of scSaiecceon eae 116 10 497 197 124 0 410 77 
EUIFGG FRI VeParee ea. Fae dears chee ea | 1,780 42 1,995 1,919 1,518 319 239 272 
EDIRC MG) Rr ors a eee eer a 817 20 904 833 810 5 115 126 
15,399 1,274 33,149 14, 984 9,025 5,852 28,416 6,208 
233 263 142 1 70 
453 35 730 431 255 176 332 176 
IPAM UiOnG (aeeiee aie ayers ae aN ae ae 280 33 400 280 171 109 471 77 
Chathaniictac cree eee 287 0 373 286 111 178 291 98 
Horbavilliai ys. Neeson, eee) 5a: 512 9 447 434 805 129 215 855 
Gal Uierriterr Scooters antennas teri by 214 39 375 175 163 12 DGOI cencmnsieteesoc : 
Griel ph eerie arcs tore nan trees oo, tales 192 22 376 194 145 29 531 330 
eleanor tom). tie te. Lin sevens nesta tetas 911 43 2,421 897 404 490 8,985 284 
TAGES XG Hwee UO, A Re eS SY a IN Se a 99 0 248 129 68 61 57 
HSINGSTON Uaioe k PERN shic shines aut: 449 16 772 423 364 59 424 96 
INST aNs) 1s) WAC an Geeta ache On Geen eee 843 31 476 836 121 AUS 298 85 
MUSA Y a. estes eetiande doko dear terite 126 0 147 126 eet 15 Tero le aa 2s A 
WONGOM UN Pies e ot Bee Lactic moe 866 38 1,144 846 623 188 969 419 
INewalonantonceematenecch tite ae 143 4 864 135 96 39 Malic 59 
IMiagaraWalisibin. vi sec mene en 442 15 504 433 391 42 857 120 
IN OLEH! Bayer Renee ane rans 241 1 409 266 204 62 Dili 284 
Oshawa wiih. Ute By Een cont de 580 986 580 184 396 1,449 86 
Ob bana pee 2. See en teicteu teh eras tee 2,030 224 2,817 1,845 590 1,213 1,834 776 
Owen Sound 24s Sew ehetes aoe 238 0 287 23 41 197 203 96 
POTD ORT Ast iierony ieee hereto testers 742 2 973 710 625 85 141 115 
Peterborough 208 23 416 213 151 62 515 78 
IPontvArbhunc ee ene es ioe 730 1 647 647 593 54 438 411 
St Catharinestyn. cave. cme tote 438 38 615 409 172 237 1,110 99 
Db. pom ashes. ete tars ae eee 231 38 274 224 176 48 380 
DAT DIA el et Sc aT A ee I ea 229 9 361 232 128 104 695 81 
Paultaste. Maric wee eee uy ie 261 103 520 293 193 100 140 115 
DIMICOC UE En tk eee te ahs hhe sar ee 71 0 129 71 46 25 64 32 
CSL fz Coy C0 (Lis Aire Bde a ee ons eee 103 0 211 106 66 40 457 78 
DUGDUL Yaar ns serrcei ees chitin chon ais eine 234 0 895 237 184 53 106 306 
PLATING erect ees hits Ministers: cts cate 705 385 982 707 535 172 364 210 
EV ORONTO AMS te eee ee en eR ee 1,967 52 11,797 1,987 1,023 957 7,329 701 
Wiellancdliy.. (0) peace ae ete fie ad a ae 10 19 439 153 103 47 473 38 
Wiel sory = Sarees Sri 88 on Poe 519 36 734 515 825 190 15367 319 
WVOOdStOGl cote siete eerie eet Nel es 220 15 548 284 218 66 575 120 
NAMI CODA Becca ts oh wheats isto 2,568 19 177 25790 25232 552 16,555 2,829 
IBTANGON Bunt tee re ee ees ee 19 394 295 217 76 150 
JO EAN bh Nes. ee, 6 eee Oe See 575 0 376 575 557 18 512 29 
Rortage laerairies sy epee wena ney: 32 0 66 32 30 2 760 28 
Winnipeg sc eee ee ee 1, 624 0 6,341 1,888 1,428 456 14,924 2,622 
Saskatchewan; .i..6iss Gees ode. cs 1,674 117 2,018 1,679 1,068 Gil 2,533 841 
RUBLE VAN weather ck Soha tem ten cae ft 17 4 22 18 18 0 383 6 
MOCO EWae date ee coe eee noe, 347 37 382 344 199 154 959 130 
North Battleford 33 11 39 20 19 1 54 26 
BerinCevAlberts.. mec ce ee 163 18 188 141 95 50 146 61 
ROSITA) OPEC era re E ne: i 38 ots 360 0 484 386 268 114 844 224 
Pag KA TGON ance Moce ch ee, MO any ae 235 0 400 261 188 73 538 158 
Swit Currents... see 155 5 173 151 135 16 284 38 
MVOMOUET. 064 Stud: hc, cee Re BBs 123 27 129 118 88 30 168 102 
Cora G6): RAMAN en TO Se Oe Om DL 241 15 201 240 7 173 7 96 
JACEE eg Me did AUR TIES Say yah Ei ae 2,316 68 4,692 25320 1,915 406 3,518 1,598 
Galvary 20: Le Saree ame) 948 33 2,417 907 717 191 1,598 516 
ADram belle ini Mea Wiis he she Gties one 34 0 45 25 22 3 43 62 
PUCOOUON Lene n Vay wins «fee te wn abe 989 21 1,654 | . 1,008 847 161 1,429 858 
Hethbridge a) eee. ok eye 196 8 306 202 180 22 227 86 
MGdiewme Hat...1 ce ereecn fee aaticn 149 6 270 178 149 29 221 76 
British Columbia.................... 3,255 49 6,999 3,321 1,418 1,828 10,144 1,389 
ISANILOODS? Foe etek sie ee 0 125 70 63 114 41 
Nanaimo raster ee meee ee 356 2 365 349 309 40 309 325 
INGISON RES. . feeds « Rea 203 0 211 202 57 145 12 28 
New Westminster, ...6..0.c.<.cseess 148 0 301 148 66 82 754 175 
Pentighon Leeks stor ciate eee 88 7 180 87 31 56 159 32 
rincerGeorgekn: Shanske deere 3 4 23 1 el Soe esse 31 0 
PTINCORUDETU carts cei cet eee nee 94 0 119 94 78 16 136 0 
1,291 35 3,989 1,369 374 920 7,318 488 
1,002 1 1,686 1,001 439 562 1,311 300 
44,451 4,240 82,973 43,855 28,514 13,812 79,114 19,200* 
29, 823 1,926 61,762 30,333 22,891 7,200 56,948 13,545 
14, 628 2,314 21211 13,522 5, 623 6,557 22,166 , 655 
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tario during November were over 23 per cent 
fewer than in the preceding month, but nearly 
46 per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were over 18 per cent 
fewer than in October, but over 41 per cent 
above November, 1939. The large increase 
in placements over November a year ago was 
due to substantial gains in construction and 
maintenance and_ services, with somewhat 
smaller advances in manufacturing, logging, 
transportation and trade. Placements by in- 
dustrial] divisions included manufacturing 
1,813; logging 1,770, farming 766; mining 111; 
transportation 445; construction and main- 
tenance 4,705; trade 494 and services 4,763, of 
which 2,768 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 7,461 men and 1,564 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in Manitoba during November were nearly 
15 per cent fewer than in the preceding month 
and 16 per cent below the corresponding month 
of the previous year. Placements also showed 
a decrease of nearly 12 per cent when com- 
pared with October and of nearly 14 per cent 
in comparison with November, 1939. The de- 
cline in placements from November a year 
ago was due to a large decrease in farming 
and a somewhat smaller loss in construction 
and maintenance. These reductions were partly 
offset by small gains in services, manufactur- 
ing and trade. The changes in all other 
groups were nominal only. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufacturing 
113; logging 344; farming 517; construction 
and maintenance 923 and services 809, of which 
654 were of household workers. There were 
1,859 men and 373 women placed in regular 
employment. 

Saskatchewan 


Employment offices in Saskatchewan received 
orders for over 29 per cent fewer workers in 
November than in the preceding month, but 
over 43 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year. There 
was a decrease of over 28 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with October, but an 
increase of 47 per cent in comparison with 
November, 1939. Except for a small decrease 
in farming, all industrial divisions showed im- 
provement in placements over November a 
year ago, the largest gains being in construc- 
tion and maintenance and services. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 76; logging 52; farming 391; trans- 
portation 54; construction and maintenance 
325 and services 740, of which 523 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 


employment numbered 701 of men and 367 of 
women, 
Alberta 


During November, orders received at em- 
ployment offices in Alberta called for over 
44 per cent fewer workers than in the preced- 
ing month, but over 17 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of the previ- 
ous year. There was a decrease in placements 
of nearly 42 per cent when compared with 
October, but an increase of nearly 21 per cent 
in comparison with November, 1939. With 
the exception of a moderate decline in farm- 
ing and a smaller loss in mining, placements 
were higher in all industrial divisions than dur- 
ing November a year ago, the largest increases 
being in services, manufacturing, logging, and 
construction and maintenance. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
145; logging 330; farming 596; construction 
and maintenance 250; trade 53 and services 
863, of which 564 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,448 men and 472 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


British Columbia 


There was a decrease of over 18 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in British Columbia during 
November when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of nearly 18 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of the previous year. Similar percentages of 
change were noted in placements under both 
comparisons. When comparing placements by 
industrial divisions with November, 1939, the 
only loss was in the highway division of con- 
struction and maintenance. This loss was, 
however, fairly substantial, but was largely 
offset by gains in all other groups. Of the 
increases, the most important were in services, 
manufacturing and transportation. Placements 
by industrial divisions included manufactur- 
ing 428; farming 76; transportation 136; con- 
struction and maintenance 1,127; trade 81 
and services 1,357, of which 869 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 969 men and 449 
women placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1940, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 28,514 placements in regular employ- 
ment, of which 16,306 were for persons for 
whom the employment located was outside 
the immediate district at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,179 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 884 proceeding to centres within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
295 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
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portation rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the offices of the Employment Service, who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 


Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
during November numbered 50, of which 7 
were provincial and 48 interprovincial, the en- 
tire movement taking place within the logging 
industry, 7 bushmen being sent from Thetford 
Mines to La Tuque and the remaining 438 
from Huil—32 to Pembroke, 10 to Sudbury 
and 1 to Port Arthur. Offices in Ontario 
during November granted 768 reduced rate 
certificates, all provincial. These were issued 
for the most part to workers bound for the 
logging districts of the province, the Port 
Arthur zone receiving 502 bush workers, in- 
cluding cooks, cookees and blacksmiths; the 
Fort William zone 156; the Sudbury zone 
71, and the Sault Ste. Marie zone 10, a total 
of 739, the despatching offices being Fort 
William, Kenora, North Bay, Port Arthur, 
Sudbury and Toronto. Besides these men, who 
were destined for bush work, the following 
were sent out to National Defence projects— 
3 plumbers, 3 plumbers’ helpers, 2 painters, 3 
carpenters, and 10 labourers by Port Arthur, 
and one carpenter by Fort William, each to 
points within its own zone. Port Arthur also 
transferred within its own area 5 building 
labourers for dam construction and a woman 
for domestic service. The remaining person 
despatched was a chambermaid for a hotel, 
who was sent by Fort William to a point 
within the same territory. Workers taking 
advantage of the Employment Service trans- 
portation rate in Manitoba during November 
were 294 in number, 46 of whom were bound 
for provincial situations and 248 for employ- 
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ment outside the province. Provincially, 
Winnipeg despatched to points within its own 
zone 35 bushmen, one cook, 9 farm hands, and 
one tractor operator for mining, while the 
interprovincial movement, which was also 
from Winnipeg, consisted of 242 bushmen, 2 
blacksmiths, one miner, one steel sharpener 
and 2 machinists’ helpers to Port Arthur. 
In Saskatchewan during November, 6 bush- 
men and one cook were transported at the 
reduced vate to Prince Albert and one ma- 
chinist to Fort William, the despatching office 
for all being Saskatoon. Reduced rate certi- 
ficates were granted in Alberta during Novem- 
ber to 53 persons, 50 of whom were travelling 
to provincial employment and 3 to work out- 
side the province. Of the former, Calgary sent 
3 farm hands—one to Drumheller, one to Ed- 
monton and one to a point within its own 
zone, while Edmonton transferred within its 
own territory, 23 bushmen, one cookee, one 
engineer and one millwright, all for lumber 
camps, 2 farm hands, one carpenter, and one 
shipper for mining, as well as one cook, 15 
labourers, and one blacksmith for various other 
industries. Interprovincially, Calgary sent one 
lathe machinist to Fort William and 2 sawyers 
to Nelson. In British Columbia during Novem- 
ber 6 persons were conveyed at the reduced 
rate to provincial situations, the transfers being 
entirely from Vancouver and consisting of one 
miner to Prince Rupert and one steel sharpener, 
one cook, 2 mine labourers and one waitress to 
points within the Vancouver zone. 

Of the 1,179 workers who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during November, 423 were conveyed by 
the Canadian National Railways, 755 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and one by the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During November, 1940 


The November report of building permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics includes returns from 166 of the 204 
municipalities in Canada which have systems 
for issuing such permits and of this number 
148 reported detailed operations. The remain- 
ing 18 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of November while 38 
municipalities had failed to report at the 
close of December i0. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of November is $10,864,348. Re- 
vised values for the month of October include 
returns from 189 rnunicipalities and aggregate 
$12,346,156. Reports were received from 54 


of the original 58 municipalities and show a 
value of $7,530,566 for November. The 
corresponding value for October for all 58 
municipalities is $8,466,440, while the Novem- 
ber, 1939 value was $4,186,930. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the eleven elapsed 
months of the current year is $105,096,724. The 
value for the 58 municipalities for the same 
period is $78,799,268, while their correspond- 
ing value in 1939 was $53,688,802. 

During the month of November new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 71-0 per 
cent of the total value, while the percentage 
of new residential construction was 40:1. 
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TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, NOVEMBER, 1940 
Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince 
Nova New 
pee Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
: $ $ $ $ $ 
AlPpPermits—— DOvar ay Blues crescent. Seine b neeceelelas cal 10, 864,343 6, 000 870, 898 34, 943 3,052,861 
ING Wi CONBSUPUCTIONS cre Lptie tie scati se emicse a2 creints inate olete niceties 7,718,870 6,000 564, 275 17,475 2,254, 632 
NAATtIONS, Bl GCPAtIONS: FODAITS <<< a cs.sGie « ciesare's)s s.cieic'eveies> 6 a 1 Vasa: 7) i, Aa aan 306, 623 17,468 798, 229 
FUSS et ial erence Sete Ge vie atte « srmrarera neta aie ere Sie ote ee ears aie 4,739,456 6,000 311,742 24, 853 1,732,558 
BNW CONStIUCtIONGL s<ia te aoc ciate cae aattaiee store sucte loins 4,341,931 6,000 290, 425 17025 1,635, 512 
A cItiOnNs, AltCTALIONS, TOPAITS?.2 6 fec cee tes sem oes OU NOZOM ee che aun ote PA lest hi 7,828 97,046 
ENSCTEMbLONal sass Orth Rp enrne te Meee See alain ree ca ae AVI OGO Riera ssa ea 162, 050 450 161,550 
Nie Wi CONBLEUCEION or ean cie tires citiatinls sciniemiclet cilateisiera oss SLOESOOM terete Gersine 2: 160, 000 450 146,950 
Additions, alterations, repairs............ccee cece cece OP 200 SPL ee eke BOBO a awaene eee 14, 600 
Commercial ie. seers Fe ae eee ee calle Se ete tentetne bite staal yo TESIG, SLSR Rete old stats 142, 652 9,640 279,710 
IN@waCONSUCUCHION y. c.c nee nite te selec caine ne Gece ase PES AB Sa ees dior tare cess L10; G60) tics, sole ieee 200,360 
Additions, alserations: TEPalTe se. foo 16h 5 loko cane cees cee ATT OAD dneciea,< ete 31,992 9,640 79,350 
TNQustriala: tee eee cise mE Oe SONS Re Nene, BHG00, SSO) [ete 4 a oy DOS AO (On tues eae van 837,940 
INGwrCONSEFUCEION: 4e seen Me ree ee he See ee eters PAG TUGOOMLE ci, bieicterats wis 2a TLOT sic ie hee es 247,860 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............cccceceecees ALATA SO Metis sate obs Aa od iy A wie eas ae 590,080 
Other balding Che LOR Ay UO, ee a eee a eka ad | Bae aa Fr Ceol th ee 3 Bi 41, 103 
New constriction 5 echs iariine: fe atk ease esse ee. DAA 36 lala akasie ee: ABN Cs Bee en 23, 950 
Additions, alterations, repairs.........cccceccccccccces ASE OO SMM HOT Te Bae o chars Tals cicsceeke a holed otha ei aeaacsas 17,153 
Provinces (Cont.) 
Classification of Permits : : Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba ep eiemial Alberta @alauahia 
: $ $ $ $ 
All Permits—Total Value cdc ite: CA elie cis eros See eke 5,840, 620 190,040 57, 050 67,471 744,460 
Ne wiCOnstructiOnsnc cs seers na aieloiclerelelo a nsace as cle eielbionte 4,070, 493 106, 260 32, 690 40,015 627,030 
Additions, alterations, repairs............ceceeececeees 1,770,127 83,780 24,360 27,456 117, 4380 
Residential...... settee eet eeeeeeecens AACS BES Cid pee ba 2,001,817 134,610 20,330 48,730 458,816 
New construction.......... Seb eeseseccesacccescsceces 1,825,318 96,610 16,375 30,315 424,351 
Additions, alterations, repairs......... peste Nt 4 Wares 176,499 38,000 3,955 18,415 34,465 
Institutional 250 008. Weis os ces aswealets AA EAE cs 8 81,910 4,830 BOO: [eres he Sea tele ss silat 
INGwW/CONSELICHION Allo: « «1s Severs ebheey Meislaiesiale slels aolethe LAO Tae ees. TE ks orete cae weclcel Uibarat agave teh Pepa einn Buca eer enable 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........ccccessccecces 69,510 4,830 BTU le yea aus ube st sb eens engl 
Commercial...... eee eee eee eee ee 1,068, 635 47,000 29,660 13, 732 225,689 
ING Wi CONSLLUCTION aerate ccs /ac weisieleis seise hous citable 834, 443 9,550 9,960 8,376 171, 829 
Additions, alterations, repairs............cccceeceeeces 234, 192 37,450 19,700 5,356 53, 860 
Industrial........ Pere errr eee eee er 2,458,411 3,500 2,000 3,520 50,030 
New GppgtrucGon es. 6 .L. Ga- fic abs osha sicua deen’ varies 1,185; 425) eee i. Ps BOO P.3 Gis 29, 600 
Additions, alterations, repairs....... Pcs ab cle peeeeean 1, 272,986 Sh DOO backs Ae 3,520 20,430 
Other Building... cst ea ce ee scencccececcsssccccceresececens 229, 847 100 4,760 1,489 9,925 
QWICODSETUCEIONS « . « c5. ciesc.e-c, d-atehors-oyio nies ores releistelsle siete fale 212,907 100 4,355 1,324 1,250 
Additions, alterations, repairs..........ccccsececceeee- 1G S40 RRR eT ee 405 165 8,675 





TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1940 (1926=100) 








Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 


Materials 


Year 


Value of Building 
Permits issued 


Eleven 


November meee inl 


Index of 
Value of 
Building 
Permits 


Eleven 
months 


Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 


Materials 


ee | | | | — | | | | 


Index of 

Value of Building Value of 

Permits issued Building 

Year Permits 

Eleven Eleven 

November months months 
1940S sais 10,864,343 |105,096,724 | (2) 72-5 
1039 F ec 4,186,930 | 53,688,802 37-1 
1938...... 4,702,337 | 57,434,417 39-6 
ay aera 4,925,202 | 52,288,022 36-1 
1936;.0..- 3,097,508 | 38,043,527 26-3 
1935 42ek 3,447,653 | 44, 158, 767 30-5 
1934...... 2,622,534 | 24,935,704 17-2 
193520. 7 >. 1,624,138 | 19,793,204 13-7 


2,553,373 
7,282,117 
11,821,292 
16,171,400 
15, 830, 836 
12, 857, 622 
9,975,451 


40,750, 142 
104,327,739 
150, 939,044 
220, 255, 867 
203,010,555 
172, 858, 176 
144, 877,789 





2 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


3 Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA IN NOVEMBER, 1940, 
AND IN NOVEMBER, 1939 


‘*N..P.I.’"—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘*No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 








Value of Permits 
Issued during 


Cities pe Se 
November,| November, 
1940 1939 
Prince Edward Island— $ 
Charlottetown vaciicvelectewite oe a 6,000 1,600 
Nova Scotia— 
ASENNGS A. 3) SAR Rat BAAS oh eae 272,803 46,679 

NewGilasgow:s5(ivaccen ies ee- 1,054 1,955 

POV NOY RE aio no cine ceietee mare 137,550 20,178 
New Brunswiek— 

IPNEAGLICLON east e balan eres No report 1,050 
PAVLON GEON Ec sean se crite mc tereteusteress wie 22,985 27,910 
pSaintwOhn'.ce: osaeeta gat meas. 11,958 41,356 

Quebec— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 1,216,533 988,736 
PQ@uebec teeta. he can al S 85,425 97,233 

Shawinigan Falls................ 161,750 1,325 
SD HErDroolkovee tee vaccine ania 87, 800 138,200 
METOIS-RiviCres a tes nete ec cae 76,731 42,850 
PVCS EIMOUNG Meer eae abactten aici ean 9,986 8,450 

Ontario 

Belleville 4). 5 vs hatin tok wees 19,190 5,850 
MB TANtOTG nec -ca-s setters aol Soren 13, 782 9,460 

Chathamnse, cyan. coe eee 36, 700 61,575 
oe William irc ah. aes 28,360 43,360 

scons geome rea tabererate te lnveps waver 19, 805 16,095 
*Gacloh AUR Se: feck ssa aly aire “ein eae 30,910 8,985 
wEvannilton 0.8 cee... tena cites we 1,197,299 122,618 
Ping ston Maer tips sae deere ee cat 72,040 45,415 
PICIPCHONOELGH. Sees. centre Meee c 46,150 143,475 
PICON GON iar cert te Persie 102,140 106,025 

Oshawa. the ce se. eens eee 16,295 4,000 
SOttawa shew eee eee 670, 800 138,545 

Owen Soundeiey. 32.5 hee els ss 1,805 13,870 
ME SLELDOLOUSH eae ee mene 812,837 48,399 
SPorwArthurweane.. sees. 55,360 14,910 
*S Goat narincsy. ss Saeco 47,545 50, 695 








Value of Permits 
Issued during 


Cities a 
November, | November, 
1940 1939 
SS UnDMOMAS er te artnet 24,171 12,000 
SALNIGUES eee ise ee ton eee 29,670 15,015 
Sault Ste. Marin weenie so aeiss rts 43,471 21,619 
SOLEAUIOLGste oa cee cere ree 11,537 5,200 
SPOLONCOM elas. ere ee aes 677, 587 761,937 
ast YOVE Twp. deine acco No report 119, 706 
Welland= sot. tecce ects ts 121,745 1,260 
SWinGBOT. 1 cee reite aoe 124,780 69,872 
IRNVETSIOO ona seen ree oan bicieies 25,930 9,335 
NWVOOdstOCK ee. ee seater 14, 200 12,030 
Mion Lwpeie aaeeeic oe ate aeion 179,650 72,730 
Manitoba— 
*BrandOur eames. ac cttee ae e ee eee U LON see wee 
SteBonilace. #2 femwcmake eee 29,180 27,825 
CANE T dballh opto esate i ial SEI 144, 650 173,750 
Saskatchewan— 
*MOOSEMAWER EE: cath e ae 3,475 15,220 
SReGiNg ssietasts venieme views eee eS 24,350 25,429 
ESaskatOOna el «names asenrae sam 8,775 1,740 
Alberta— 
eCalvaryvenics mou creek cece Siieeul 77,145 
*Hidmonton.... eee ae el eve No report 48,530 
ihethibrid@e. nite, .etas oeleres 28,145 37,020 
Medicine-Hatcecsesretersescerres 2.125 1,700 
British Columbia— 
Kamloops, tuicowveliis ceeite ene on 9,155 8, 684 
NGnalimOm cnr een eerie 5,000 5,300 
*New Westminster...............- 98,146 6,825 
PrineewRupertesncsece ences. 12,550 1,250 
*VianCOUuvieriecsera eae aaa 546,795 287, 230 
North Vancouver................ 37,060 5,130 
*V iCLORIRecoes amine soli n.5/0 ee No report 74,274 
Total 58 Municipalities........... (3)7,530,566 | 4,186,930 
Total 85 Municipalities........... (4)6,708,211 | 3,702,631 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


(3) 54 municipalities only, reporting. 
(4) 33 municipalities only, reporting. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
DECEMBER, 1940 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


«Bee employment situation at the end of 
December was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be as 
follows:— 


Farming in the Maritime Provinces was con- 
fined to routine chores and odd jobs, but the 
markets were well stocked and very good prices 
prevailed. Logging was active and numerous 
woodsmen were sent out. Portable sawmills, 
also, were ebout ready to start the season’s cut. 
Fishing was only fair, as catches of smelt, cod 
and hake were light; clams and scallops, too, 
were scarcer. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area operated 4 and 5 days per week, while 
those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 5 to 
6 days. Manufacturing plants were all busily 
engaged and no idleness was reported by the 
iron and steel industry. Favourable weather 
had benefited building tradesmen and satis- 
factory progress was noted in construction, re- 


pairs and alterations; few new projects, how- 
ever, were being started, but unskilled labour 
was fairly well employed. Passenger trans- 
portation by rail, bus and auto was brisk 
during the holiday period and there was a 
heavy movement of freight, overseas traffic 
providing much additional work at the various 
ports. Trade, both wholesale and retail, had 
been exceptionally good and all business 
houses reported excellent sales during the holi- 
days. There were many orders for maids and 
charwomen and sufficient household workers 
were hard to obtain particularly during Christ- 
mas week. 


The demand for bushmen in the Province 
of Quebec continued to be very heavy and in 
some localities exceeded the supply available. 
All industrial plants were busily engaged and 
in many instances were calling more men to 
work. This was the case, particularly, at Hull. 
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Great activity prevailed at Montreal also, 
as overtime was being worked and substantial 
increases in production reported. Factories 
at Chicoutimi and Quebec were operating at 
full capacity and shipyards were busy at 
Lauzon, but at Three Rivers, due to the 
closing of navigation, paper mills had slowed 
down. Building construction and repairs pro- 
gressed in fairly good volume. Some highway 
construction camps had been closed, but 
maintenance work and snow removal through- 
out the Province had kept many unemployed 
at work. Transportation was active and trade 
moderately good, but services were rather 
quiet. 

Farm orders in Ontario were very light and 
confined largely to occasional calls for Winter 
choremen and boys. Logging was greatly cur- 
tailed during the holiday period, with many 
camps in the North Bay area operating at 
20 per cent capacity. In the meanwhile, 
vacancies were being made available for 
needed replacements in the New Year. Skilled 
pulp cutters, teamsters and loaders were in 
demand, but not always easily obtained. 
Mining was quieter. Employment gains of 
recent months in manufacturing were being 
well maintained, with nearly every industry 
operating at full capacity, with no prolonged 
holiday shutdown. Textile and steel com- 
panies, in particular, were very busy, with the 
latter still calling for machinists, moulders, 
tool and die makers. Box factories and print- 
ing plants, also, were busier. The open weather 
had assisted greatly in keeping building me- 
chanics at work, so that there were fewer 
unemployed in this line than in previous 
years. However, building construction in 
general had slowed down considerably, due 
partly to seasonal conditions, as well as to the 
completion of various large government con- 
tracts and partly to difficulty in securing cer- 
tain types of building material, especially 
steel. Transportation and trade, both whole- 
sale and retail, had been exceptionally good 
during the holiday season. Calls for workers 


in domestic service at that time also had been 
very numerous and often in excess of helpers 
registered. Orders for factory employees con- 
tinued, though not in such great volume. 


Farming was quiet in the Prairie Provinces, 
but logging fairly active, with plenty of appli- 
cants available. All coal mines were pro- 
ducing steadily and in some localities working 
with capacity crews, so as to catch up with 
orders on hand. Lethbridge reported con- 
siderable activity in the oilwell industry, where 
strikes of gas of sizeable proportions had been 
made at a depth of 3,225 feet; this was seen 
as significant of possible oil accumulation at 
lower levels. A further note of interest was 
that all the 36 weils completed during the past 
year in Turner Valley were in production, not 
one dry hole having been drilled. Industrial 
concerns showed little marked change, al- 
though somewhat quieter. Building construc- 
tion also was slacker; however, at Winnipeg it 
was well cver the corresponding period a year 
ago. Railroads, both running trades and shops, 
were busy, passenger service having been brisk 
during the holiday season. Trade was better 
than it had been for a number of years. Calls 
for household domestics and charwomen, too, 
were plentiful, but suitable applicants scarce. 

A decrease in farm orders was noticeable 
in British Columbia, but fruit packing houses 
were working a few days weekly, filling 
domestic orders. Many logging camps were 
closed down over the holidays, but sawmills 
continued to operate on full time. Mining 
was quiet and building construction much 
slacker. Dry docks and shipyards were very 
busy at Prince Rupert, but not so much so 
at Victoria and snipping and longshore work 
was slacker at all ports. Transportation and 
trade showed decided improvement and hotels 
and restaurants, likewise, reported excellent 
holiday business. Calls for charwomen and 
domestics, too, showed a marked seasonal in- 
crease, and difficulty was experienced in filling 
all orders listed. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER RECORD 


The British Munistry of Labour Gazette 
for November summarizes the September- 
October employment situation as follows: 

The number of males registered at Employ- 
ment Exchanges in Great Britain as wholly 
unemployed at October 14 was 333,936, a de- 
crease of 9,443 as compared with the number 
registered on September 16. The correspond- 
ing figure for females was 301,495, an increase 


of 31,203. The increase among women was 
largely due to the registration at Employment 
Exchanges of considerable numbers who were 
seeking work in districts to which they had 
been evacuated. At October 16, 1939, the 
numbers of wholly unemployed males and 
females on the registers were 800,616 and 
421,039 respectively. 

On October 14 there were 171,082 workers 
registered as on short time or otherwise 
temporarily suspended from work on the 
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understanding that they were shortly to re- 
turn to their former employment—a decrease 
of 13,918 as compared with September 16. The 
corresponding total for October 16, 1939, was 
146,451. 

There were also on the registers, at October 
14, 28,338 unemployed casual workers, being 
persons who normally seek their livelihood 
by jobs of short duration, a reduction of 
2,837 as compared with September 16. The 
corresponding figure for October 16, 1939, was 
62,532. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances on the registers at 
October 14 was 696,962 as compared with 
683,156 at September 16 and 1,214,562 at 
October 16, 1939. 


United States 


According to a report issued on December 
27, by Miss Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, total non-agricultural employment in 
the United States in November reached new 
high levels, nearly 40,000 more workers being 
employed in November than October. Com- 
menting en this gain in employment, Miss 
Perkins stated that it was remarkable since 
non-agricultural employment in the years since 
1929 has usually declined in November, the 
average decline being 400,000. The current 
advance while small, reflects widespread gains 
in manufacturing, offsetting customary seasonal 
declines, and an actual gain in construction 
employment which usually falls off in 
November. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official report indicate the employment situ- 
ation in the United States to be as follows:— 

Total non-agricultural employment, exclusive 
of the armed forces, in November, 1940 was 
36,535,000, over 1,100,000 greater than in 
November of last year. 

One of the predominant factors in sustaining 
the November level of non-agricultural em- 
ployment was the contra-seasonal gain of 
51,000 workers in manufacturing industries. 
Normally factory employment declines by 
about 150,000 at this season. Employment in 
wholesale and retail trade increased seasonally 
by approximately 60,000 and mines employed 
about 5,000 additional workers. Employment 
on construction projects showed a small gain. 
Federal, State, and local government em- 
ployees, excluding the armed forces, declined 
by about 5,000, transportation and _ utility 
firms reported a decline of 56,000, and in the 
group of finance and miscellaneous services a 
decrease of 19,000 was shown. 

The major portion of the gain of approxi- 
mately 1,100,000 workers in total non-agri- 
cultural employment between November, 
1939 and November, 1940 was in manufac- 
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turing industries, in which more than half a 
million workers were returned to jobs. Em- 
ployment on construction projects was also 
considerably above last year’s level, 270,000 
more workers being employed. Proportionately 
the gain in construction was even larger than 
that in manufacturing. Wholesale and retail 
establishments were employing about 90,000 
more workers, and employment in the finance © 
and misceilaneous group and in the transporta- 
tion and public utility group was 46,000 and 
42,000 higher. Employment in the Federal, 
state, and local government services was 
146,000 higher. The only decline over the year 
interval in the several major fields of employ- 
ment was in the mining group, about 20,000. 
The armed forces which are not included in 
the revised non-agricultural totals, showed a 
gain of 420,000. 

The gains from October to November of 
0-6 per cent in factory employment and 0-2 
per cent in weekly factory pay rolls repre- 
sented increases of.51,000 in the number of 
wage earners and more than one-half million 
dollars in weekly wages in contrast to usual 
losses of 1:7 per cent or nearly 150,000 workers 
and 3-2 per cent, or nearly $7,000,000 in weekly 
pay rolls. During the past 21 years for which 
figures have been compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics gains in manufacturing em- 
ployment and pay rolls between October and 
November have occurred in only 4 years. 

The gains in factory employment and pay- 
rolls continued to be widespread, 110 of the 
157 industries now surveyed showing increases 
in the number at work and 91 showing larger 
pay rolls. In the durable goods group em- 
ployment rose 2°3 per cent, while in the non- 
durable goods group there was a decline of 
1-0 per cent. Most of the increases in the 
individual industries were larger than seasonal 
and most of the declines were smaller than 
seasonal. 

In retail trade, the better-than-seasonal em- 
ployment gain of 1-8 per cent, or 47,000 work- 
ers, was due largely to the 6 per cent increase 
in employment in the general merchandise 
group in preparation for pre-Christmas trade. 
Department stores took on 5-8 per cent more 
workers; variety stores, 6-9 per cent; general 
merchandise stores, 5:5 per cent; and mail- 
order houses, 5:8 per cent. Men’s and boys’ 
clothing stores gained 2-6 per cent more 
workers, family clothing stores 2 per cent, 
while in stores dealing in women’s clothing 
employment remained at the high October 
level. Grocery stores took on 1:1 per cent 
more workers, jewellers increased their em- 
ployees 4-4 per cent to handle holiday trade, 
and automobile dealers reported a gain of 
0-8 per cent. Firms dealing in lumber and 
building materials decreased employment by 
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2°5 per cent; heating and plumbing equip- 
ment, 4-1 per cent; and paint, glass, and wall- 
paper, 1-9 per cent. 

A slight contra-seasonal employment gain 
of 1 per cent, or 17,000 workers, was reported 
by wholesalers between mid-October and mid- 
November. 

Private building construction employment 
decreased 4:7 per cent from October to 
November and weekly pay rolls dropped 14:1 
per cent. The seasonal drop in employment 


followed closely the average November de- 
crease since 1932 (5:0 per cent). The obser- 
vance of the Armistice Day holiday and incle- 
ment weather in many sections during the re- 
porting week contributed to the sharp decrease 
in weekly pay rolls as compared with the 
normal November reduction in employment. 
The level of employment in November, 1940 
was 21-5 per cent higher, and weekly pay rolls 
17-9 per cent higher, than in November, 1939. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Governmert was originally adopted in 1900 and 
was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “ A” which are applicable 
to contracis for building and construction work, 
and certain other conditions marked “B” which 
apply in the case of contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than those 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is 
to be performed, or if there were no current 
rates then fair and reasonable rates. This 
provision was retained in the amending Order 
in Council of December 31, 1934, but with the 
added proviso that in no event shall the wage 
rate for male workers 18 years of age and over 
be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, less than 
20 cents an hour. It is also provided that in 
any cases where the provincial Minimum 
Wages Law require the payment of higher 
wages thaa those set out above, such higher 
rates shall apply in the execution of federal 
contracts. With respect to males and females 
under 18 years of age, it is required that they 
shall be paid rates of wages not less than 
those provided for women and girls in the 
Minimum Wages Scales of the respective 
provinces. 


Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into jorce on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
eases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to work of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are ussisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
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for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
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that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract. Is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction con- 
tracts, the labour conditions include fair wages 
schedules based on the rates current in the 
particular district where the work is being per- 
formed, and provide that the working hours 


shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 


per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to the 
Pacific Coast). These contracts are subject 
also to a working week of not more than forty- 
eight hours, provision being made that any 
necessary and authorized overtime work shall 
be paid for at a rate of not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
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ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Diregtor of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear hereunder:— 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more. than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “Where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are minimum rates only” and _ that 
‘nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment. of 
higher rates in any instance where such nigher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorKS 


Construction of a new block at R.C.N. 
Barracks at Esquimalt, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Ernest H. Shockley, Vancouver, 
BC. Date of contract, December 2, 1940. 
Amount of contract, $87,900 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. .. . $0 75 
Blacksmiths .. Son hve Ret es 0 75 
Boilermakets .. . ae 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile lie 8 evelyts 1 00 


Brick and hollow tile aS helpers fixing 
ANGRLCIINPCIINLSIMOLUST), ce as: +e) «6 ce ucts 0 50 

Ganpenters andejOmersie. 4... eee fode ee sen are 
Cement finishers. . ne 
Cement and concrete mixer net 

SiS ae, Bee BETA Bee a SS es 0 

Gas. or plone Meng Cale tias tien PEERED CORD 0 
DFE TUNNELS Hy-9 ts teroiceale (iva sa iccee.0, 9.0-asinn \e SATS 0 
Driv ersi-.<es. see ewe. Acgsis cateelees 0 
Driver, horse and ‘cart. _ PRiGe ae 0 
Driver, team and oe A ae OM CORRE IOC Ce Ot OG 0 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. .. .. 0 
Engineers, operating steam— 


Subayaley Golabistchsy ae Cy see oR ERY MOG. coe OF 0 70 
Double drums .. .. Oe os, OG Jc 0 90 
Engineers on steel erection. Ad oniar mG oo alee 1 124 


16762—5 


Per hour 
Firemen, stationary .. .. 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower (ae or ciel 0 60 
Lia SOUNCTSIEs «0 « fete eerelee’s ec eateries 0 45 
Lathers— 
IMG hale sbielon dhe Nestem Sevens. 0 75 
Wood . i ; 0 75 
Muchiniats:: sin ole ge. 0 75 
Machinists’ helpers wei 0 50 
Motor truck driver .. . etal ws. eke ; 0 50 
Motor truck driver and innnlys suse Sete 1 50 
Ornamental iron sw Orkersites: cact.ste lee! ters ieyecei are 0 75 
Paintersvand! Gla Ziers; sc, <0. oe varepueiel vero a ere 0 65 
Plasterers... « 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers ne ee eriponiantn ma- 
terial) . dchie Pane ewes He 0 50 
Plumbers ead Seawater’ ie re Ate Tee 0 90 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ te (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel; batenth comet 0 50 
Riggers (general) . 0 60 


Rodmen, Be a 8 Seta Tew 
Sheet metal “workers! <., <i cw. so, alent ithe Meebo e 0 75 
Steam shovel— 


Engineers . ihereuriers 1 123 
Grancmenury nae Lese cas oeone mete eee e cle aateete 0 90 
EUG CLICHE pet oie, any ficiiehsabeacons ae well stew si te 0 743 
@ilersteae. .'- A oie A geen 0 60 
Shovel operators ina) oasis Patek! S ayeeye 1 123 
Structural steel workers -..n0¢us0 Mf. sends ss 1 123 
Tile setters— 
Asphalt . 0 75 
Ceramic . 0 95 
Helpers (all men iad mn help dadusnien) 0 50 
Watchmen ...... 0 45 
Waxers and polation (dooney ERS 0 50 
Welders and burners on steel erection SST SR 1 123 


Replacement of dolphins at automobile 
ferry landing at Sidney, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, Mr. Wm. Greenlees, Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, November 20, 1940. Amount 
of contract, approximately $4,286.10. A fair 


wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 

Per hour 
Piletdriversforeman s'est « ele. $1 25 
Pilencnivewmengineer s. jase slices tes «CEOS 1 123 
Piletdtiverman,..%. « Sci stim ovs arguncye aes 1 00 
Pile driver ere eecnen Ae bees ee eee ee 0 682 
Pile driver boommen .. .. ...... 1 00 
Pile driver “Sinatra 1 00 
Labourers... RR Cn Ce oti toe 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboats) . Ripe Ui ah wavenssleintotnrs: Boi 0 45 
Motor boat operators . ‘rs. % 0 50 
Watchmen... 0 45 


Installation of water tube boiler and 
mechanical stoker at Westminster Hospital, 
London, Ont. Date of contract, December 
20, 1940. Name of contractors, E. Leonard 
& Sons, Ltd., London, Ont. Amount of con- 
tract, $31,593. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. .. $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. ; blacks 1 00 
Brick and hollow tile ett helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar) .. .. .. c. os «+ «« 0 45 
Baer: Wiakercaren,°o) SNORT th. Aes ed 0 8& 
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Per hour 


Carpenters. ald )JOMErS! «0s. uses vee 
Cement finishers. . ui awe 
Cement and concrete mixer anarnie 
Steam.. : 5 
Gass OL eleCiacy want 2 
DDPeEST eis a vers Naiat 
Driver, horse ane Lae re . 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. 
Engineers on steel erection .. 
Labourers .. 
Machinists .. .. Sak Weil bs ahcacseithers: Bors 
Machinists’ helo Oi dave Mave aatn Tetsl sie 
Motor truck driver .. .. ; 
Motor truck driver and fauek oF 
Ornamental iron workers .. .. . 
Painters) ANGMelAZICS ey su. elves sole ienie mere am te 
Painters (spray) . : EW Aisin hurepen vase 
Plumbers and eamieis SR ice Ae ta 
SheetamMecal WOrkKErse cages es heclbeis tee seme ania ems 
Structural steel workers .. .. .. .. st 
Welders on steel erection... .. .. «+ os 08 0 oe 
Watchman . 


fo] 
for) 
oO 


eoocoocoorococococooocoeococeceo 
(JS) NATIMASAHAPHAAHLAOHLROAN ALD 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Sayward, B.C. Name of contractors, W. R. 
Jaynes Co., New Westminster, B.C. Date of 
contract, December 19, 1940. Amount of con- 


tract, approximately $9,688. A fair wages 

schedule was included in the contract as 

follows:— 

Piledriver and derrick— Per hour 
FOREMAN 556) ote $1 25 
IDET BAER ain poOUoO. ccndcmpo cer nd eames 1 123 
GAO 9 tv POR LEE Cr A rc SRA re nae Oe 1 00 

ASelareaboayend Na CaRURPES | AIM WOR chee Enya aNan ie emery 1 00 

1Suetakeclsaeehelenserecr as, Gun akon esa. cavok So eae 1 00 

BIOTA arauliefeth est) elehiie cule Syleiatkte camer etaaiele) e's.iu0.8 0 68% 

Labourers .. . 0 45 

Whart and deck Mailers 1 00 

Watchman...... 0 40 


Construction of a wharf at R.C.N. Camp 
at Comox, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Wm. Greenlees, Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, December 10, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $20,908.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 

follows:— 

Piledriver— Per hour 
HOECHAATIAN meee ic rome ceneremmaiects @ Leis aiers $1.25 
Engineer .. . 1 124 
Man. ie 1 00 
Roomman a ae ce 1 00 
Bridgeman . Aes ate 1 00 
Aerrick, CHEMEET) <5: sie fasenpstelo see 1 124 
Derrick men .. .. 1 00 
Derrick firemen . Eiets abe 0 682 

AVE TCHIIeN | Glee! deustaaw ts 0 40 
Labourers .. .. Ea PRN ced 0 45 

Wharf and dock Minders: scat tep. aavmiga-s 1 00 

HDIECHBICIANS okra soe oe: ak 0 75 

Piledriver firemen .. .. . 0 682 


Replacement of dolphins and construction 
of a breakwater at Union Bay B.C. Name of 
contractor, Mr. R. Bumstead, Vancouver, B.C. 


Date of contract, December 18, 1940. Amount 
of contract, approximately $3,059.24. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 

Piledriver— Per hour 
Foreman .. .. 125 
HM SIT COkuy nit. voitoieline «asje ae 1 123 

Piledriver Ma. cs arouse tas ae oh etoe wiegua Sats 1 00 

BOOMMIAN Pe thece teat they ce are eek oe” aera tate e 1 00 

Bridgeman .. .. 1 00 

Wireman rs, Seite. (is shoe artes 0 68% 

Lia bOUneme rare mse nacuiee ies eames 0 45 

DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 
Development work at Trenton, Ont. Name 


of contractors, Brennan Paving Co., Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, December 
16, 1940. Amount of contract, $126,735.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as fcllows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. .. .. .. as $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, ammoothers| and cade. 0 45 
Blacksmiths .. .. 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ haulekaus ais i Brebrote els 0 45 
Carpenters anditjOImersin scopes | caus ae Seuaaie 0 70 
Cement finishers .. .. .. . 0 60 


Concrete mixer operators— 
Gasorreleciie See een. 
Steam . 
Drivers vance fee 
Driver, horse and eae Aine 
Drivers—team and wagon .... . 
Labourers . Te 
Motor truck ives! ate 
Motor truck drivers and aides 
Road grader operators—gas. saa vee 
Road roller operators—gas. or Beat tee iae 
Shovel operators—Gas. 
Steam shovel— 


meMoorcoececocoeooe 
SoH oh SP HR AT Ot SD Cr 
Soomoaono oc WS 


Hin GINCeLS My. mace eee te cle eien Sisetee 1 00 

Craneinengi Ae eee eee teat ee 0 75 

IMiTeMmeny cc Joe mee 0 60 

Oilers .. Brattice ifs Steet 0 50. 
Tractor bpermicne Beh aie ole sarah AE ONE 0 50 
Wiatchmienteiece A ee 0 35 
Road grader one ee 

Horsedrawn .. .. . 0 45 

Including team .. .. 0 80 


Construction of a well at Windsor Mills, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. A, P. Duquette, 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 16, 1940. Amount of contract, $2,000. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths .. .. 4) Abs GOR eres $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helen re 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. 0 55 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer * operators—Gas. or 

elec. F 2 Ss OS 0 45 
Compressor operators (eas or ‘clea, is utate ave 0 45 
Drliguuniners! 2.0 cate eek eee ree ee Bete ee) 0 45 
Driver wae.) Ricca COS eee Cae 0 35 
Driver, horse pe pact 0 50 
Driver, team and arene E raleaegisdatos. 45 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. 0 60 
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Per hour Per hour 
LLXbourers w.taeeuw esc LS Bel ee bee Gates e nae es 0 35 Plasterers 1 ee ee ee ee ve ee ee oe oe oe oe 075 
Machinists .. .. ee EE RIE AP ESS 0 60 Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
Machinists’ ieipers Bald rs hates tates terials 0 40 material) .. .. as Cisvoaiait.& 0 isis! selma 0 40 
WA eee dick iriver ex ok 0 40 Plumbers and eteanaiiers: een rcs (ee 0 60 
Reafoparock driver and teuele 1 35 Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; comp. . 0 40 
Watchmen 0 30 ROO ker msMeceh Metal 28s steeds, eidius oP aeidiasse 0 60 
ay, Rodmensremforced steel cows «<1 co a+ os 0 45 
Sheetemenale workers: ids ccits sil «<bbe since ois 0 60 
Watchmen .... . 0 30 
Waxers and ne ters Coens 0 40 
Development work at Penhold, Alta. Name Hoist operators—tower (gas. or rater. * 0 45 
of contractors, Crown Paving and Construc- Firemen, stationary.. 0 40 


tion Co., Ltd. Edmonton, Alta. Date of 
contract, December 16, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $245,827. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers .. .. . $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, LES wd and epee ders! 0 45 
‘Blacksmiths s., Voie eto. ee 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ais : 0 424 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. . ar 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer Resets (ets 

LCA aaah ts dese os 0 65 

Gas. or elec. Moreh tek ae eceMocateret ors 0 45 
Cement finishers .. .. .. saseyou es 0 55 
Compressor operators (ona. or lee 0 45 
Drillarunners: .. .. .. 6 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, horse and ay. 0 50 
Driver, team and oe eae 0 65 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or led a: 0 70 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Labourers .. .. Poe 0 40 
Motor truck ee hic eek 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and irik 1 40 
Powdermen .. . at Oe 0 45 
Road grader Seer es. - 0 50 
Steam shovel— 

ING IM CCVS Tie) atin s) cole e sisntole 1 00 

Cranemen .. 0 75 

Firemen .... . 0 60 

Oilers. . aay ana 0 50 
Shovel oper ore eens, Pemviies 3 1 00 
Tractor operators .. . 0 45 
Watchmen . ‘ 0 35 

Erection of building at Charlottetown, 
PE.I. Name of contractor, Messrs. Phillips 
and Matheson, Charlottetown, P.E.I. Date 


of contract, December 16, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $10,000. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. $0 75 
Brick and hollow tile eas helpers Youaine 

and tempering mortar) . 0 40 
Carpenters: and jOmersipnay. eee. kets nee 0 55 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer ahettors-2Gas: or 

elec. 0 45 
Drivers .. . nee ate fee 0 35 
Driver, horse andl hee 0 50 
Driver, team and Taeanets Bye erar betes toto vores sabe date 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. .. .. «. 0 60 
Labourers .. a,’ tayed Hated papal ola Rtotese worin’ easier ete 0 35 
PAE ELS ——WOOGK s.r a@iezeia ce Me ous eo ch4 ais: more ackoumate 0 50 
Linoleum layers .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Motor truck driver .. .. . 0 40 
Motor truck driver and rites 1 35 
Ornamental iron workers . 0 55 
Painters and glaziers .. .. 0 55 


Development work at Swift Current, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Dufferin Paving Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 16, 1940. Amount of contract, $281,573. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers . : $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, emoothers ang eitesders.! re 0 45 
BACK SiMbiseee se oa seeeloate s Gory ereta ence fof eens) coke Mra 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers Beanie arn OOR Oe 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. . ahs 0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer operon 

Steam .. ree NISC: 

Gas. or elec. .. .. .. 
Cement finishers .. .. 


Compressor operator (eas or elec.) . 
Drill runners . 

ITIVIERS Ieee ce we otc 
Driver, horse and: ean Pipe pede 4 
Driver, team and wagon .. 


Engineers, locomotive, crane (steam, gas. or 


Sess So Soc © 
“J Or > Cr OD Ors 
anoeo@Wdoceo & 


elec.) . , 0 75 
Firemen, potionary ee tad ee 0 50 
Ta OULELS esc xs Sets 0 40 
Motor truck ieeret Ram ave 0 45 
Motor truck driver and trie 1 45 
Powdermen .. .. . ay Hs 0 50 
Road grader Operators 

Gas. Ewe Shik: SMe reas 0 55 
HOrsednawans. “Mima t Wetciaas eel Sea. ote 0 45 
Including team .. .. eas Weve 0 80 
Road roller operators (Henan or it easly Sethe 0 70 
Steam shovel— 
Engineers . 1 00 
Cranemen .. 0 75 
Eivern ere eee mae eh ae thy tL AR ENN St Sen 0 60 
Oilers nee oe EP RVED Re ee Matai etter Rots 0 50 
Shovel Gaeriions— Ges: 1 00 
Tractor operators .. .. 0 60 
Watchman... 5 0 35 


Development work at Valley River, Man. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Beragar Bros., 
Elm Creek, Man. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 16, 1940. Amount of contract, $25,565. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
PS LPOISIN GINS Se siete vi cehowsyouraiatess Date. aval $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers Be Oe aCe E 0 40 
Drivers .. she tats 0 35 
Driver, team ban ata Se Pyate Wishes Mele thors dyn iaa, wats 0 65 
Labourers .. .. PR ar SRO IES Cie tts Ce 0 35 
Motor truck a KO ae ee Shlisigu tee Od settee 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ruck a ME SE 1 40 
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Dich SN a ES ee es 
Road grader operators— Per hour Per hour 
TTORSCCTAWILE Crs ce tis cas fee sctstiaGlantenierh eleties 0 © 0 40 Motor truck driver and truck .. .. .. .. .. .«. 1 40 
Leneleebints (SA Go Gk od oo cot b600. io. CoAee 0 70 Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .- 0 45 
Gasieen a Fe bridle Vat CAE ee OS RRS 0 50 Pumpmen... 2) - 0 45 
Tractor pperators Reso Male Liretene tae emote ates 0 40 Shovel operators (ase 1 00 
NViStGMIMIEMN 5 are wen teete is Soren scine soteteute elke oars 0 30 Steam shovel— 
UMN OITICCTS ieee sora ole phate aisle Mais rece ve etfs steel styaoie gers 1 00 
Grane ehies eee Sake Mose reel te wPrsiee cee ee 0 75 
IMR aCE TY Solas lo co.cc ce oc doend o 0 60 
Development work at Hamlin, Sask. Name Ollcreee tence, Gee yd evtes: he ab eg ce ene 0 50 
of contractors, McNamara Construction Co., Tractor operators SACLEG in OP OS. OO GD Uo OO oc 0 45 
Wratchmenvecrss tel ce ee cones eos sired ecisim ate 0 30 


Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 16, 1940. Amount of contract, $37,935. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths .. .. BIS ES eee tats $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ ieioers 5 noe Sree 0 45 
Drivers .. Bae 0 40 
Drivers, team a Pacon aeons enor 0 75 
Ma OULETS” weet halo ds cee’ 0 40 
Motor truck dniven. Be : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Sak a Miciem ese tenicie tes 1 45 
Road grader operators— 

lorsed yaw: ae ves el 0 45 

Including team .. . 0 80 

Gas. Se 0 55 
Tractor Operon 7 0 60 
Watchman... 0 35 


Construction of a cast iron pipe line at 
Fingal, Ont. Name of contractors, Ryan Con- 
tracting Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of 
contract, December 16, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,600. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blacksmiths .. .. nets $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ ideas Se 0 45 
Eabourersicss.'.. swiss 0 40 
Machinists . ‘ 0 65 
Machinists’ helpers . 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. A 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and ee. 1 45 
Pipelayers, caulkers and ealcrera 0 50 
Pumpmen ....s-< a 0 50 
Shovel (oe ee 1 00 
Steam shovel— 

Engineers . 1 00 

@ranemien ss. . dies gee ates 0 75 

MIT ENNIEN (oss oie ne -s 0 60 

CMCISE Aa Ace aera tsatees 0 50 
Tractor Brenton AE Gore 0 50 
Watchman s,s. . 0 35 


Construction of a water main at Portage 
la Prairie, Man. Name of contractors, Nelson 
River Construction Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. 
Date of contract, December 16, 1940. Amount 
of contract, $12,376.50. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. Pe heee ness ve Se $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Sec Sig tele mess: “ane 0 40 
Labourers . AOR SO aOrE oak OO OG OC EREOCREE 0 35 
Machinists .. .. APY th oo bo ECh no Ese 0 65 
Machinists’ hefner ata ie 0 40 
Motor truck drivers .. .. a ee 0 40 


Construction of a water main at Macleod, 
Alta. Name of contractors, Fred Mannix & 
Co., Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 19, 1940. Amount of contract, $15,250. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths i .e ecuetetie mein. vce ureen arenes $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers CARS ce etka oeerets ss os 0 424 
Carpenters and joiners .. . 0 90 
Drivers .. . 0 40 
Driver— 
Horse and cart .. .. 0 50 
Team and wagon . 0 65 
Labourers . 0 40 
Machinists .. .. Bae Rute Ais SSIS Nec ta iscte a ves 0 70 
Machinists’ helper! eee See oe ieee eens ¢ 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. .. eee 0 40 
Motor truck driver and rack H 1 40 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers Srcret tele 0 40 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. ... 0 95 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers ‘Gu men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . 0 423 
Pumpmen.... 0 45 
Shovel operitors (ease 1 00 
Steam shovel— 
ID AeAblS GS) city GG die Ot HEL Ot Oe Ou hh lon oes 1 00 
Cranemente renee testo couture nie aiste 0 75 
ILeIieriiee, oon eae Coes Motel ors nionte ee tctocrecent ss 0 60 
@ilera: 5. Vas Rae ROSS. co Satem ines einai seri ees. 0 50 
ANAC SKS) KITHAOMNS, Ho oop oc bo oo Ob OO OO bo=Do 0 45 
Wriatchmens acu ceaetemeeiem ctciacilctinelcimelonbelemareimers i's 0 40 


Preliminary development work at Penticton, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Williams and 
Carrothers Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, December 26, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, $20,368. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths .. .. PAN cs aests $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers egy ick of Renote, sees: 3 0 45 
Compressor operators (gas. or ices Vas 0 50 
Dragline operators— 
Suisvooeenmere eh, ha GA So: Go) Gtr Go BO OO O00 1 124 
FERIMEIN CT 70. crouse tae to tote retaes emote itote sis ere % 0 744 
ONG RI eae nid, oF ONG 86 “at IAG <GOMeo stor oo 0 60 
DTivers jo i. 4. aioe wale na eke eto olaie ciothiete: tere 0 40 
Driver, team al ee sah tomate ine 0 75 
DPyillgrumners'..) se usstisiseesnacece: se steele 0 50 
Labourers .. .. Peder iicle xcls Kie.ein o cys 0tbot 0 40 
Motor truck Arieee comers Riotisisinerecuale mete 0 45 
Motor truck driver and age SUPE oration 1 45 
Painters: (Spray) 2-1/.2 ts ace esetan) eleresete mele os 0 75 
Paimtersvand: glaziers #1 cue eects 5 0 65 


Powdermen 0... 6 ceeeeemeciiecsies, ootee 6 ae 0 50 
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Road grader operators— Per hour 
HOorsedrawn sa ese les so ctaiell 0 45 
including? tennd ...1.. fe) cc eels 0 80 
Gasser. PIERRE . i « iok 0 50 

HOadproller OperatOrsy.s Also, ssa eee. 3 e 0 70 - 

ELEACTOL) OPCLAtOrS aayte ofp od eiek «oh leas eset « 0 50 

Watchmen wesale. «236 0 40 


(2) Dredging 

Note.—The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts referred to under this heading con- 
tain the General Fair Wages Clause providing 
for the observance of current or fair and reason- 
able rates of wages and hours of labour, and 
also empowers the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may occur thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusuIc WoRKS 


Dredging work at Midland, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Canadian Dredge and Dock Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 28, 1940. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $11,250. 


——— 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Intertor Fittings, Etc. 


Nort—Each of the contracts listed under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


Roya CANADIAN Mountep Pouice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Blanketsmemewt sass .. Slingsby Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Brantford, Ont. 

Batonstie ti. ga sx haces Hugh CarsonsCo.,: Litd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Scarlet serge lining.. .. .. .. Slingsby Mfg. Co., Ltd., 


Brantford, Ont. 
.- 9. 8. Holden Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Service trousers.. .. .. .. 





Post OFrFrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc... .. ..Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 

Ottawa, Ont. 

.. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Acme Glove Works Lid., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Uniform Cap Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Pollack & Dorfman, 

Quebec, P.Q. 
.. Needlecraft Mills Ltd., 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
.. Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 


Letter carriers’ uniforms.. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms.. .. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms.. .. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms.. .. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms.. 


Mail bag fittings 


Ottawa, Ont. 

Satchels «sion .- Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

SCALES parang corde oprere} fs .. Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Scales cee tad civ io, ht ..H. T. Fairbanks & Co., Ltd., 


Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Machine Works Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Stamping machine parts. .. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GAZETTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each 
month. The agreements are in most cases 
signed by representatives of the employers and 
workers, but schedules of rates of wages, hours 
of labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by representa- 
tives of the employers and workers are also 
included. Verbally accepted agreements are 
so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Leather 
Products 


Winnirec, Manitopa—TIwo Gtiove MANnvu- 
FACTURERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL GLOVE 
Workers’ Union, Loca 90. 

This agreement which originally came into 
effect August 1, 1939, continues until June 30, 
1941, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. j 

All employees except foremen and_ certain 
classes of inexperienced workers are to be union 
members. 


16762—6 


Hours, 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter; double time 
for work on Sundays and Dominion legal holi- 
days. : ? 

Wages: a schedule of piece-work prices is 
attached to the agreement, any changes to which 
will be arranged by the employer and the price 
committee. 1 

During slack season the work of employees in 
each category to be divided equally. 

Any disputes whigh cannot be settled between 
the parties will be referred to a joint arbitra- 
tion board, and if they are unable to settle it, 
it will be referred to the Manitoba Department 
of Labour. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Winpsor, Ontario—A Datty NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TypograPHicaL UNIon, LocaL 553 (PRINT- 
ERS). 

Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1940, 
to March 31, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. _The wage scale may, 
however, be re-opened if either party gives 
notice 30 days before April 1 in 1941 or 1942. 

The agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the Lanour GAZETTE, 
August 1939, page 853 and November 1937, 
page 1269, with these exceptions: 
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ne oy enn. aan Ennnnneenen sie 5) SS ent 


Regular hours which were reduced from 48 
to 44 in 1939 are now 48 per week again under 
this agreement 

The hourly wage rate of 85 cents per hour for 
day work and 90 cents for night work continues 
to be in effect for the months of July, August, 
January and February only, while the wage 
rates for the other months of the year are in- 
creased 5 cents per hour, to 90 cents for day 
work and 95 cents for night work. The hourly 
wage rate for the “lobster” shift (a shift begin- 
ning after 11 p.m. and before 6 a.m.) is $l per 
hour. 

Vacation: by a supplementary agreement, the 
annual vacation of four days which was in 
effect in 1939 is now increased to one week for 
all regular journeymen and apprentices. 


WINpsor, ONTARIO—CeERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICaS AND THE INTERNATIONAL ‘T'YPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNIon, Locau 553 (PRINTERS). 


The agreement mentioned in the August, 1939, 
LABOUR GAZETTE, page 853, and which runs from 
April 1 to March 31, each year until notice from 
either party, continues in effect but with a 
verbal agreement providing for an increase in 
wages of 5 cents per hour. 


SASKATCHEWAN.—DaiILty NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
Union, Loca 75. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1940 
to May 31, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

It is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
August, 1939, page 853, with these exceptions: 

The wage rate for pressmen is increased from 
814 to 84 cents per hour, or to $38 per week 
(an increase of $1.35). Apprentice pressmen 
in their sixth year are added to the apprentices’ 
wage scale at a wage rate of $30 per week. 


REGINA, 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—CrERTAIN Jos Print- 
ING FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
PRINTING PrisSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ 
UNION, Loca 75. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1940 
to June 1, 1941. 

It is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABouR GaAzeTTE, August 
1939, page 853, with this exception: 

Minimum wages per week for journeymen and 
assistants: cylinder pressfhen $36.30 (an _ in- 
crease of $1.10), cylinder assistant $26.80 (an 
increase of 85 cents), cylinder assistant working 
part time on cylinder and platens $21.45 (an 
increase of 50 cents), platen pressmen $34.20 
(an increase of $1.10). 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Vancouver, B.C—A Certain Arrcrart Manvu- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MacHInIstTs, 
AERONAUTICAL LopcE, No. 756. 

Agreement to be in effect from August 28, 

1940, for the duration of the war and there- 

after until the completion of war contracts, 


and afterwards until either party gives 30 
days’ notice of change. 


The Company agrees to bargain with’ the 
union as long as the union can give evidence that 
it represents the majority of the employees. 
The union agrees not to discriminate against 
non-union employees. 

Hours: 48 per week, but to revert to 44 hours 
when conditions warrant it. These hours do 
not apply to watchmen, maintenance men, fire- 
men, etc. Second shift to be allowed one-half 
hour for lunch for which they are to be paid; 
third shift to receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ 
work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; double time thereafter; double time for 
work on Sundays and statutory holidays. 

Minimum wages per hour retroactive to July 
1, 1940; leading hands 95 cents; tool maker, 
pattern maker, electrician 90 cents; journeymen 
and maintenance men 85 cents, specialists 70 
cents, production workers 50 and 65 cents, 
except beginners over 18 years during their 
first three months and those under 18 years 
during their training period of three to nine 
months, for whom rates are as set out in the 
government fair wage scale of January 23, 
1940; firemen 65 cents; janitors 55 cents, 
watchmen 50 cents. The wage rates are subject 
to adjustment quarterly in accordance with the 
eost of living and wages to be increased or 
decreased according to the changes in cost of 
living as ascertained by the federal Department 
of Labour, no adjustment to be made unless the 
percentage change is at least 5 per cent. 

Apprentices to be governed by regulations of 
the federal Department of Labour for aircraft 
factories for war contracts and by the British 
Columbia Apprenticeship Act. 

Seniority to apply in case of lay-offs and 
re-employment where seniors are competent. 

Grievances to be handled by a shop grievance 
committee and disputes negotiated between the 
company and the union, and if necessary referred 
to the federal Department of Labour which may 
establish a conciliation committee on which the 
company and the union will be represented. 


VANcouvER, B.C—SHIPPING FEDERATION OF 
BritTIsH COLUMBIA AND THE CANADIAN 
WATERFRONT WORKERS’ ASSOCIATION AND 
THE VANCOUVER LONGSHOREMEN’s ASsso- 
CIATION (LONGSHOREMEN ON Deep SEA 
Work). 


The agreement which came into effect March 
25, 1937, and was summarized in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, ay, 1937, page 577, and August, 
1936, page 749, was renewed (with a wage 
change) from June 17, 1940, to remain in effect 
for the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter. 

Basic wages were increased by 5 cents per 
hour for straight time making these rates $1 
per hour for ship work and 96 cents for dock 
work. The rates for overtime were correspond- 
ingly raised by 7 or 8 cents per hour, or higher 
in case of overtime for special commodities. 


NortH Vancouver, B.C-——Suippine FEeperation 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA AND THE NortTH 
VANCOUVER LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


Under the agreement which came into effect 
January £2, 1937, and was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, April, 1937, page 455, any 
change made in the Vancouver agreement was 
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to be incorporated into this agreement. The 
wage increase of 5 cents per hour in basic rates 
and corresponding increases in other rates as 
mentioned above at Vancouver, therefore, are 
in effect at North Vancouver from June 17, 
1940. 


New WESTMINSTER, B.C—CrERTAIN DocK AND 
STEVEDORING COMPANIES AND THE Roya 
Crty WaTerRFRONT WorKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(LONGSHOREMEN). 


The agreement which came into effect June 
22, 1938, and was summarized in the LaBour 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 859, has been re- 
newed for the duration of the war and six 
months thereafter. 


As this agreement provides that wage rates 
and working conditions be the same as “at Van- 
couver, the “basic minimum rate was, therefore, 
increased from June 17, 1940, to $1 per hour 
for ship work and 96 cents for dock work with 
corresponding increases for overtime and for 
special commodities. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


The following amendments and correction 
of agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article:— 

Bakers and Deliverymen, Quebec (amend- 
ment). 

Bakers and Bakery Salesmen, Montreal 
(amendment). 

Fine Glove Manufacturing, Province of 
Quebec (amendment). 

Railway and Tramway Car and Bus Manu- 
facturing Industry, Montreal (amend- 
ment). 

Can, Container and Metal Utensil Manu- 
facturing, Province of Quebec, (amend- 
ment). 

Hardware and Paint Stores, Quebec (cor- 
rection). 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 

the Lasour Gazette, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1988. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,’ continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective egreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
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in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
eation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the required 
notice has been published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. A joint committee must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A joint committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Couneil and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazette from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of five agreements and the 
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correction of another. Request for the ex- 
tension of a new agreement covering the fine 
glove industry throughout the Province was 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 14. Requests for the amendment 
of certain agreements were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, as follows: building 
trades, Quebec, building trades, Chicoutimi, 
and the fur industry, Quebec, in the issue of 
December 7; bakers at Montreal, the work 
glove industry in the Province, and civic em- 
ployees at St. Joseph d’Alma in the issue of 
December 14; the shoe industry in the Prov- 
ince, and checkers at the port of Quebec, in the 
issue of December 21; the shoe industry in the 
Province, snd barbers in Missisquoi County, in 
the issue of December 28. In addition, Orders 
in Council were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, during December approving 
or amending the constitution of certain Joint 
committees and approving the levying of 
assessments of others, as listed below. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Products 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved December 138, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 21, extends the term of this agree- 
ment (Lasour GazeTTre, January, 1940, page 
68 and December. page 1309) to February 
1, 1941. 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, MONTREAL. 
—An Order in Council, approved December 
1, and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 7, extends the term of this agree- 
ment (LaBour GAzETTE, October, 1939, page 
1064 and September, 1940, page 970) from 
January 1 to December 31, 1941. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Leather 
Products 


FINE GLOovE MANUFACTURING, PROVINCE OF 
QuEpBec—An Order in Council, approved 
December 18, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, December 21, extends the 
term of this agreement (Lasour GaAzErTTs, 
March, 1940, page 282 and April, 1939, page 
434) from January 1 to April 1, 1941, or any 
earlier date on which a new decree may be 
ratified. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY CAR AND Bus MAnvu- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, MontreaL—An Order in 
Council, approved December 1, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, December 7, 
extends the terms of this agreement (Lasour 


GazettE, March, 1940, page 282 and April, 
page 390) from December 1, 1940 to March 
1, 1941. 

CaN, CONTAINER AND MetTAL UTENSIL 
MANUFACTURING, PROVINCE OF QvUEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved December 1, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 7, provides that the term of this 
agreement (LaBour Gazette, May, 1940, page 
496, June, page 608 and July, page 730) be 
extended from January 1 to December 31, 1941. 


Trade 


HARDWARE AND Parnt Srores, QueBec—An 
Order in Council, approved December 1, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
December 7, changes the previous Order in 
Council (Lasour GazeTrr, April, 1940, page 
391 and December page 1312) by correcting the 
name of the empioyees’ association, to read 
“L’Association nationale catholique des commis 
quincailliers de Québec” (The National Catho- 
lic Association of Hardware Store Clerks of 
Quebec). Another correction published in the 
same issue does not affect the Lasour 
GAZETTE summary. 


Joint Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the joint 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved or amended by Order 
in Council and pubiished in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, December 14, 21 and 28: 


Millinery Industry, Province of Quebec. 
Lithographing Industry, Province of Que- 


bec. 

Longshoremen, Sorel. 

Dress Industry, Province of Quebec 
(amendment). 

Notices were published in the Quebec 


Official Gazette, December 7, 14 and 21, that 
authorization was given by Order in Council 
for the joint committees to levy assessments 
on employers and employees, parties to the 
following agreements: 

Building Trades, Chicoutimi. 

Fur Industry, Quebec. 


Elevator Constructors, Western Quebec 


Province. 

Elevator Constructors, Eastern Quebec 
Province. 

Lithographing Industry, Province of Que- 
bec. 


Dress Industry, Province of Quebec. 

Bakers, Quebee (amendment). 

Fine glove industry, Province of Quebec 
(amendment). 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES IN CANADA 1901-1946 


HE report on Wages and Hours of Labour 

in Canada, 1929, 1939 and 1940, No. 24 

in the series, published each year since 1921, 
not being available as a supplement to the 
present issue of the Lasour Gazette, the table 
of index numbers of rates of wages for various 
classes of labour is given herewith in advance 
of the subsequent publication of the report as 
a supplement. Most of the reports in this 


series were issued as supplements to the 
Gazette for January, but No. 22, that for 1929, 
1937 and 1938, and No. 23 for 1929, 1938 and 
1939, were issued as supplements to the Lasour 
GazeTTE for March, 1939 and March, 1940 
respectively. 

This table of index numbers was first pub- 
lished in Report No. 1, issued as a supplement 
to the Lasour Gazmerte for March, 1921, and 


TABLE OF INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF NAGS ain VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
01- 


(Rates in 1913=106) 





, 5 : f Average* Com- | Miscel- | Logging ap 
oS Metal Print- ee atts Coal mon |laneous} and G al 
Year ane Trades age ane al) MG ning me Factory|Factory| Saw- — 
Trades Trades| ways | ways Un- Teahouse ran ‘Hine | average 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) weighted| Weigh ted ae at ee weishted 
JO0L. See. 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 67-4 66258 [te AALS Be Rl eee NP RR ee! 
TOO 2 Soren: 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 70-0 FELIS “Sl Leno eee A Lee et aan [aU nt Sta eb eaten 
190 3ee Sec rse, 67-4 73°3 62-6 71-1 75-1 85-3 42-5 PASO ES 2) eRe Me hal SO SM a ad tu ae SF 
LOO A shinee 69-7 75-9 66-1 73-1 76-9 85-1 94-5 GAA VEDAS, Siete | ce Nee Hi SU Ree 
TOO Re eo 73-0 78-6 68-5 73-5 74-5 86-3 vis SAD Se Le cca feIN I a atdett eet st] ee en Cee tee ree 
O0GA rc sss 76-9 79-8 72-2 75-6 79-3 87-4 418-6 A ibs ial ons nate ale Mee | SOhe baroagl | Sate lame 
1907S 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 81-0 93-6 82-8 pol E>" GAL Mme, aed ec ae el Oo SS 2 Sa er ae 
O08 ie ides 81:5.} 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 84-9 SEDs 3 tay [eeentiak |na ties a Sheena de tenors 
GOON ment cere. 83-1 86-2 93-4 81-1 86-3 95-1 85-9 SO) Pee sider ces | ee Ree abl cee eRe ore a 
TOON ee 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 88-9 (clots el Lae ee eee) Rt ea a Me Bie Resi i 
NAS Uitte oN 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 92-4 92-6 94-9 95-4 96-3 94-1 
Ue ee Ae 86-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98-3 96-0 99-1 98-1 97-1 98-8 97-3 
ISIS 109-6 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0; 100-0 109-0 
TOMA ee cutee 100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4 101-0 | 101-4 101-9 101-3 101-1 | 101-0] 103-2 94-7 101-3 
GIS ae. 2 2s 101-5 | 101-5 103-6 97-8 | 101-7 102-3 101-4 101-6 | 101-0] 106-2 89-1 102-2 
TOUG Rear ea 102-4 106-9 105-8 | 102-2 105-9 | 111-7 105-8 105-4 | 110-4 115-1 109-5 190-5 
TOU, San oS 100-9 128-0 111-3 114-6 | 124-6f| 130-8 119-9 122-4 | 129-2 128-0 | 130-2 125-6 
TOL Be aece ole <r. 125-9 | 155-2 123-7 142-9 158-0 | 158-7 143-9 145-9 | 152-3 146-8 | 150-5 147-2 
TOTOM ee. eee 148-2 180-1 145-9 163-2 183-9 170-5 165-3 168-5 180-2 180-2 169-8 173-4 
192057. ee: 180-9 | 209-4 184-0 | 194-2 | 221-0] 187-7 197-9 202-2 | 215-3 | 216-8 | 202-7 207-7 
LOZ Cena 170-5 | 186-8 | 193-3 192-1 195-9 | 208-3 191-2 186-8 | 190-6] 202-0] 152-6 189-9 
10224). Tek. 162-5 173-7 | 192-3 184-4 184-4 197-8 182-5 176-6 | 183-0 | 189-1 158-7 180-2 
OB rt ee ae 166-4 174-0 188-9 186-2 186-4 197-8 183-3 178-3 181-7 196-1 170-4 184-2 
1G eer 169-7 | 175-5 191-9 196-4 186-4 192-4 183-7 179-5 | 183-2) 197-6 183-1 186-4 
TO 25 Vee 170-4 175-4 192-8 | 187-8 | 186-4 167-6 180-1 178-4 | 186-3 195-5 | 178-7 185-1 
LOZ Gr ccamese te 172-1 177-4 193-3 188-4 186-4 167-4 180-8 179-4 | 187-3 196-7 | 180-8 186-3 
LOD adds AS 179-3 178-1 195-0 | 189-9 198-4 167-9 184-8 185-6 | 187-7 | 199-4 182-8 190-4 
1028 ms... oti 185-6 | 180-1 198-3 194-1 198-4 168-9 187-4 188-8 | 187-1] 200-9 184-3 192-2 
1 PA Oa eee ee deat 197-5 184-6 | 202-3 198-6 | 204-3 168-9 192-7 195-0 | 187-8 | 202-1 185-6 196-0 
TOSOCWy, cere 203 -2 186-6 203 -3 199-4 204-3 169-4 194-4 197-3 188-2 202-3 183-9 197-1 
OS etn tea 195-7 | 182-9} 205-1 198-6 | 199-2t| 169-4 191-8 188-7 | 183-4 197-3 163-0 189-t 
LOS ae eee. 178-2 174-7 194-2 191-1 183-9 164-0 181-4 173-4 173-6 184-3 141-3 177-7 
BOS af ca pene 158-0 169-2 |} 184-3 182-7 | 179-7 | 161-9 172-6 170-2 | 168-1 175-7 | 121-7 168-2 
LO SAN  RONSS.2 154-8 | 168-0 | 183-5 182-4 173-7 | 162-9 170-9 167-1} 170-8 | 180-5 | 145-1 179-5 
1 LOE yeteon epee 159-8 | 169-7 | 184-5] 183-7] 183-9 165-8 174-6 1372-4 | 174-9} 184-7 | 152-3 175-4 
OSG eet: 160-8 | 170-1 185-2 185-5 | 183-9 165-9 175-2 172-9 | 179-7] 188-8 | 165-9 178-6 
193 (ee cee es 165-3 187-4 187-8 190-5 196-1 166-8 182-3 182-9 195-5 203-7 188-1 191-7 
LO3Seer er nes 169-4 189-3 190-7 193-7 204-3 174-4 187-9 187-8 199-7 210-3 197-2 197-4 
TOSO era. ae 170-7 189-8 | 191-5 194-9 | 204-3 174-5 187-6 188-4 | 201-4} 211-8 | 194-3 198-3 
LOLO Fears 174-6 198-2 194-6 200-4 204-3 176-2 191-4 192-2 208-2 221-3§| 201-1 204-48 


* Average of previous six columns. 

** Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 

{ Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 

1 Including a ten per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. 

§ Subject to revision. 

(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine for 1927 to 1940; 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there- 
after 31 to 42 cities. 

(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four for 1927 to 1940. 

fe) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1940. 

(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1940. 

(e) Twenty-three classes. 

(f{) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1940. 
ae ie number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, helpers, etc., also 
included. 
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covered the period 1901 to 1920. The index 
number for each group in each year since 1921 
has been calculated by ascertaining the per- 
centage change in each wage rate for the 
current year from the rate shown for the 
preceding year anda averaging such percentage 
changes. The group index for the preceding 
year is then adjusted according to the average 
change so ascertained. Until 1985 only the 
figures for the first six groups were averaged 
but in Report No. 19 for the years 1929, 1934 
and 1935 all the group figures were averaged, 
being weighted according to the approximate 
number of employees in each group of trades 
or industry as shown by the Census of 1921 
and of 1931. The weights are as follows (in 
thousands): building trades 143; metal trades 
131; printing trades 25; electric railways 18; 
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steam railways 161; coal mining 28; common 
factory labour 110; miscellaneous factory trades 
363; logging and sawmilling 77. 

The figures were secured in June for the 
building trades, logging and sawmilling, pulp 
and paper mills, iron and steel products includ- 
ing automobiles, parts and accessories. For 
the other trades and industries the informa- 
tion was secured chiefly in September. Changes 
in wages after that month are not reflected 
in the index numbers, except in a few cases. 

During 1940 all groups were higher except 
that for steam railways. The most important 
increases were in metal trades and in miscel- 
laneous factory trades in which the greatest 
changes were in textiles clothing, metal 
products, pulp and paper. 


PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1940 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE new official index number of the cost 
of living advanced from 107-8 at the 
beginning of November to 108-0 at the 
beginning cf December due to increases in the 
food group and ‘in home furnishings. Other 
groups were unchanged. The advance in the 
food group was due mainly to the higher 
prices for butter and eggs and to minor 
increases in cereals and in potatoes while in 
the home furnishings group slight increases 
were recorded in furniture, furnishings and 
in hardware. Comparative figures for the 
“total index” at certain dates are 108-0 for 
December; 107-8 for November; 103-8 for 
December, 1939; and 100-8 at the beginning 
of August and September, 1939. The advance 
since the outbreak of war was, therefore, 7-1 
per cent in the general index, about 14 per 
cent in clothing, 10 per cent in each of the 
three groups, food, home furnishings and in 
fuel and smaller advances in rent and in mis- 
cellaneous items. 

The index number was constructed on the 
basis of a survey of the expenditure of 1,439 
families of wage earners and salaried workers 
with incomes between $450 and $2,500 in 
1988. The average expenditure was $1,453.80 
divided as follows: Food, (81:3 per cent) 
$443; shelter (19:1 per cent) $269.50; Fuel 
and Light (6-4 ner cent) $9050; Clothing 
(11-7 per cent) $165.80; Home Furnishings 
(8-9 per cent) $125.70; Miscellaneous (22-6 
per cent) $319.40, including Health (4:3 per 
cent) $60.80, Personal Care (1:7 per cent) 
$23.90, Transportation (5-6 per cent) $79.30, 
Recreation (5-8 per cent) $82.10, Life Insur- 
ance (5-2 per cent) $73.30. Other expenditure, 
not directly represented in the index was $40. 


The table of index numbers of changes in 
the cost cf living published in this monthly 
statement from January, 1927, to September, 
1940, has keen discontinued and replaced by 
the new official cost of living index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Those who have been using the old 
index number of the Department for special 
purposes and cannot immediately change to 
the new may bring the old series down to date 
each month by applying the percentage changes 
shown by the new index to the figure for 
August, 1940, for the old index. The group 
figures may be similarly adjusted. For the 
“Sundries” group figure the indexes for the new 
“Home Furnishings” and the “Miscellaneous” 
should be combined using the weights. By 
this method of calculation the figures of the 
old index for December are Food 123, Fuel 
and Light 148, Rent 153, Clothing 133, Sun- 
dries 161. All Items 140. 

Publication of the table showing the cost 
per week of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent entering into a family 
budget which appeared in the Lasour Gazerrr 
from Augtst, 1915 to September, 1940, has also 
been discontinued. The cost of the list in 
terms of average retail prices in 69 cities in 
Canada at the beginning of December was: 
Food $9.01; Laundry starch 4-1 cents; Fuel 
$2.96; Rent $6.21; and Total $1822. The 
average cost of staple foods by provinces at 
the beginning of December was: Nova Scotia 
$9.24; Prince Edward Island $8.94; New Bruns- 
wick $9.33; Quebee $8.56; Ontario $9.03; Mani- 
toba $8.73; Saskatchewan $8.56; Alberta $8.83; 
and British Columbia $9.72. 
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Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 showed little change during Decem- 
ber advancing slightly during the second week 
while a decline was recorded during the follow- 
ing week. This was the first decline recorded 
since the end of September. The figures are 
84-2 for the last two weeks in December, 
84-3 for the week ended December 138, 84:1 
for the week ended December 6, and 82:9 for 
the week ended September 27. The advance 
early in the month was due mainly to higher 


prices for fresh meats, lambs, calves, butter, 
cheese, leather ana wheat and the subsequent 
decline to lower prices for grains, eggs, fish, 
cheese, oils and fats. In the classification 
according to chief component materials the 
Vegetable Products Group and the Wood 
Products Group were lower at the end of the 
month than at the beginning while the other 
groups were higher except the Non-Ferrous 
Metals Group and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
Group which were unchanged. The largest 
change in December was the increase recorded 
in the Animals and Animal Products Group. 
(Continued on page 80) 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Average prices in 1935-1939=100 


Fuel : 
: Home Miscel- 
Food Rent cee Clothing Panetahines|-<lancous Total 
ho) erste ee Fes a ae a eee 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 79-7 
VO Aeon ok a Bee ae ots 91-9 72°1 75-4 88-9 70-3 80-0 
LOL Dee an eee Ae ks Satan coo Ns eoefe vie oles 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 81-6 
LOG eye ercbe <0: ka Sabishs Ho cede Mae oh 5 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74-5 88-3 
DOT Gee 2 vee eee bet on s:cheud'a eho s sidngusteane cise 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 104-5 
GIS ee: Seer the. 4. Ba. tk os Soe caren ek 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 118-3 
[GU Gre ie ee sds Bayes | So wom eke 4 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 130-0 
LODO eee AR cade oo ae Ae Ot ence ces 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 150-5 
NOD Tee han cg os Aico Bs oe Oo ROSSA UO 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 132-5 
LOD eb. oe MS orc oats Pace BUR ARE A Eee 121-9 Bon 122-2 147-0 112-5 121-3 
OD eae eee ee ee co sake ames ssl goatee he esses 122-8 116-6 12923, 145-1 111-7 121-7 
GD Aah Ose onc Hebe hsv S econ tore ale reco 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 119-5 
g AS OAs neds ag (See Sma ee ie) Sait eee ae 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 120-6 
TO2Gre) teeta: Cid dusioeage tis bata tenons 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 121-8 
NOD ieee. ee vets ay decks oem sane ne 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 119-9 
VOD Gece ees Be othe a Booman sec 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 120-5 
OD Ge a ee GARE «i. Ghai ahah Mie de coda aM 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 121-7 
IG8Oie Pe ee wire ousc adage te hepatic te 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 120-8 
BEBE be Pees SO oats ba ieee Fel <0 ie oe 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 109-1 
OB ck PARE tocte/ MMS hese Dre ene 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100: 99-0 
hI ie oie Laas See Sn Se le Fee Wace 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 94-4 
TOS Ae) as RS elds as oem nek & 92-5 92-8 102-5 96-9 97-7 95-7 
19S De cn eee Te die a ee eet 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
1936 4)". aeee bis be ae a cS rae eet 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
198 Tee iat SLE Wt oats a eee ets 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
193 See cn Ree oe hac emote Sod « 103-8 103-1 97-9 100-9 102- 101- 102-2 
1939 
DANUALY 2b oe ee oh aie eee Me Se emus eis 99-9 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 101-1 
PGDresry:. 5. 4 & cole. ooo he ae ke 98-7 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 100-7 
Marne lot cetse fat einkaer cette: Bee's aes 98-5 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 100-6 
ADU ness ans oak SAR aa eN eee. 98-3 103 -4 100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
Mia yeas. ae cps os be Be aeaan Behe Basie 4: 98-2 103-8 100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
DUNC Soe eis aa co es Benge c od 98-1 103-8 99-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 
OSes ee COR: Fe ELSI oo Sea cies 5 99-0 103-8 99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
Amionistt teeticg <<, an edie Goa tance as 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
Sopsem bey we... & Bake cade oa aes aes 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-8 
OetoObers che ck ss tem ow Deeg ee 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 
Novena beive nes 0. ch dhwanct B+ oe Reo 107-1 104-4 105:3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 
Decom bers. 2 >... a eeaye ods Ro Ses coe 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 
eared ihe cea AS Re gin diay ae ae, A, 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101- 
1940 

JANUATY sees < ok Me caeh c's Be ater as 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 
Bebruarve a. fie sets we. dete Se doses tc}. 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 
Marcin 2 gest ch anette ss to eo rane ee 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
ADTil.. Spree cen. sae ap-ieeee teas Haman e ot 104-8 104-4 105-9 107°8 106-1 101-8 104-6 

Cryin pee Td Set ie Rees Shy Soca eaee 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
JUNG Ee ees rs een as Ae a Ee 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
JULY >. os aE Ola ei a hiehe Pee ets 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
ARGUS set. cei << ce ae OI: tune tials, ose: 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
Septomberivee. <i. asdes che cee ese 6 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
Octoberac sete otra mee moe tehae wks 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 
Novembetannn. JA. ote «sae norco « 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 
Deacembersssn< che wee wicte nee see chs 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 








For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 





Beef Pork 

LOCALITY & : 2 ne 2 a a Ec s 

es Wa ce og) & 3 e | 38 | 38 

g./ 8 lg& | 2 gh) |g | 3. jai} 28 | 38 

es [Es ldes| fs] eo] 82 | 3s | 85 | og | ERS) Eg | Sg 

a) 83 ices] Se Esl gel ae ieee |oee | ees | oS.) gs 

Bal oalnaal Sa] oa! $e Bt Re 2 oe See | ae oan 

oD) fan] fam faa) mM > 4 Fy cm Ay fQ a3 

cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average).......... 29-9.) 25-8 | 25-0 | 17-6 | 14-3 19-3 27°2 24-5 18-4 28-2 32°22 55-2 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 31-0 | 26-1 | 24-4 | 17-5 | 14-7 18-9 28-6 24-6 19-6 19-7 31-3 54-3 
Im SVANOY 2: cece cee ees 32-4 | 27-6 | 23 20°47 15- Os eae 28-5 25°6 20-6 20-6 30-4 52-9 
2—New Glasgow.......... 31-8 | 27-2 | 27-3 | 18-7 | 15-4 18 29-6 24-7 19-1 18-8 31-2 55-6 
S—AMNOYSU. oe. sche oe 28-7 | 25-7 | 21-5 | 15 13 20 29-5 22 19 19 32°5 52-5 
RTT ATTAXK Mee ses Were oat 31-1 | 25-2 | 20-3 | 16-5 | 15-8 18-2 28-4 20 19-1 19-5 29-9 55-4 

5-—SWindsoris.-..c. see eee 30 25 Alsou Le Seow Plier 26°5 25 20 20 31-2 55 
G—= Pruron. . sae meee clas 32 26 27 16-7 | 13 19-5 29 25 19-7 20:3 32-4 54-5 
7—P.B.1.—Charlottetown.| 28-6 | 24-2 | 24-4 | 16-6 | 14-6 ]........ 24° 26-0 19-8 20-1 31-5 54-5 


New Brunswick (average)...} 34-3 | 25-3 | 25-6 | 18-3 | 14-0 17-8 22°8 24-4 18-8 20-4 32°9 56-5 





8—Moncton.............55: 82 24-5 | 24-2 | 17 12°Gcleeeee ors 27 25 19-9 20-1 33-7 56-9 
0—Samt Jobnu...ssnecwes « 37-7 | 28-2 | 28-8 | 20 15-9 17-8 30-3 25-7 18-2 20-6 32-4 57-4 
10—Fredericton............ 32-5 | 23-3 | 21-2 | 14 13-3 17-7 28-7 21-7 We 19-8 33-1 57-4 
Ti—Bathurst ieee «ons sane 35 25 28 22 14 Pie 25 25 20 21-2 28-6 54-3 
Quebec (average)............ 27-2 | 24-4 | 22-0 | 16-4 | 11-5 18-6 25°4 20-6 16-8 18-5 30-2 54-8 
12—Quebecsant ween 26-6 | 24-5 | 19-9 | 16-2 | 10-6 20-3 23-3 16 15 16-6 28-5 46-5 
13=— Three Rivers... .ssaeo.. 26-9 | 22-5 | 21-9 | 16-7 | 12-1 16-6 25-5 20-7 17-8 18-7 32-2 64-9 
14—Sherbrooke............. 33-6 | 27-4 | 22-9 | 18-2 | 12-1 19-2 27-7 23-7 16-9 19-4 27-7 54-6 
15—Sorel..... Pers ee aeiest 23-7 | 21-2 | 18-1} 13-9] 9-6 16-2 24-5 20-1 15-0 17-3 30-9 52-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-6 | 21-4 | 21-8 | 15 11-2 20 24-9 19-4 16:3 16-2 31-4 54-5 
PiS-Sb. JONG. oak Be necines 34-8 | 29-3 | 25-8 | 18-8 | 12-4 20 29 25-8 19-5 19-4 29-6 57-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 22 22 18-7 | 15-7 | 11-1 20 22-5 17-1 16 18-9 29-7 59 
19—Montreal.............+- 30 26-8 | 25-8 | 16-4 | 13-1 17-7 26:6 21-5 18-3 20-5 30-1 57-1 
DOSSELUL Ts othe a thee see Glee ZO ecer sao | Leokae bt 17-8 24-9 20-7 16-4 19-1 31-5 56:6 
Ontario (average)............ 30-1 | 26-8 | 26-1 | 18-6 | 15-0 19-8 20-1 25°6 18-5 20-5 32-0 64-7 
Pe ROUEWA. 5. nas ewiterserae ee 33-6 | 27-9 | 29-4 | 19-5 | 15 19 26-6 24-6 17-1 20-1 32-5 55-7 
22—Brockville..... 00-0686: 36-3 | 31-5 | 29 19-2 | 15-2 18-3 26-2 24-7 18-2 oi 31-2 56:3 
Oe KinoSlLON.. ase aero 27-6 | 24-2 |. 22-2 | 17-7 | 18-5 16-6 25-5 24-7 18-4 20 31-2 51-2 
24—Belleville.2).scecieee 25-4 | 23 25-4 , 17 12-7 20-5 26-2 21-7 17-5 17 32-5 53-6 
25—Peterborough........... 28-3 ; 26-3 | 26 18-6 | 15-7 20-5 Dia 25-5 18-7 19-8 82-5 51-8 
26—Oshawa..........-.000. 29-4 | 26-4 | 27 18-1 | 15-5 21 27-6 26-2 17-7 18-4 32 55-1 
i= Orillia.-. seem 29 26-5 | 24 17-5.) 15 19 98-5 23 19 20-5 34-2 55-5 
28—— LOTOnbOs.ssensiean eee es 32-6 | 28-3 | 30-3 | 20-8 | 17-6 19-9 27-1 25-9 16-3 21-8 33-4 56-7 
29— Niagara Falls.......... 31-5 | 28-3 | 28-1 | 20-2 | 14-7 18-8 27-3 26-4 19-2 23-9 31-7 56 
30—St. Catharines.......... 82-2 | 27-8 | 31-8 | 21-4 | 13-1 18 28 25-6 17-3 20 31-1 54-8 
31—Hamilton 30-5 | 27-4 | 27-2 | 19-1 | 17 20-7 26-9 25-4 18 21 30-5 54-8 
32—Brantford 29-9 | 27-2 | 25-7 | 19-4 | 13-8 20-5 27-7 26-1 19-4 16 31-7 52-6 
33 Galiy Reh ais cari ok 30 27-6 | 26-8 | 19-7 | 17-7 20-2 29-2 27-6 19-5 20 33-6 55-8 
34-—Guelphe seen: 27-8 | 25-5 | 25 18-2 | 16 19-6 27-5 25-3 16-8 22-7 30-2 54-3 
35— Kitchener.............. 27-5 | 25-7 | 25 17-7 | 15-7 20-7 27-8 26-1 17-1 18-5 32-5 53-7 
36—Woodstock............. 34 29 24-5 | 20 12-5 21 26 27-7 20-2 22 30-8 52-5 
Si —Stratiordisqen.. sce obo BOON) Seon 28 18-3 | 17-8 20-2 27-7 26-7 17-5 25 31-5 54-2 
38— Londons nesses die es 3 80-4 | 27-8 | 27-3 | 18-4 | 15 19-2 27-3 26-2 19-1 20-7 31-9 54-8 
39—-St; (Phomasse ceo adneass 30-5 | 27 28 19-5 | 13-5 19-7 27-2 24:5 18-7 19 O20 55-9 
40—Chathamee ah dace. 28-7 | 26-3 | 26-1 | 18-5 | 13-5 19-6 26-2 26-3 17-5 19-4 31-2 53-9 
Al=—WindsSOreten eo. dee hin 30-2 | 25 24-5 | 17-3 | 15-3 23 Doel 25-6 19-4 19-3 30-9 55-1 
AD Sarnia scenes caeeh oe 3 28-1 | 28-6 | 20-4 | 16-4 22-5 25-5 26-6 21 22-4 33-7 57-9 
43—Owen Sound............ 29-7 | 26 25-7 | 17-4 | 14-8 18-3 25-2 25 16-8 20-3 32-9 50-7 
44—North Bay............. 32-3 | 30-5 | 28 19-8 | 15-8 18 27-3 Pei 20-3 21-6 34 56-8 
45—Sudbury............... 26:6 | 25-8 | 21-3 | 17 15 22 27-7 26-3 18-8 19-6 30-6 51 
AG CODAIG. tee cctets.eshdes tea 31 26-7 | 22 18 17: Dbl aoe else 92 eee 26-3 19 Al 82-1 55 
Ajo TINE INS Se sce ke eo 28 24-8 | 22-8 | 17-9 | 14-7 18-2 29-5 25 18 22-7 30 54-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 29-7 | 26-1 | 26 17 13-4 19-5 27-2 24-1 17-8 18-8 30-7 56-8 
A9-—Port Arthur:....o.0sc< 27-2 | 23-2 | 22-2 | 15-5 | 13-5 20-3 26-2 24-7 18-5 21-6 33-7 56-7 
50—Fort William........... 29-4 | 26-4 | 24-3 | 17-6 | 13-9 20-3 26-2 26-3 20-7 20-1 33-3 58-2 
Manitoba (average).......... 27-4 | 23-3 | 24-3 | 16-7 | 14-0 16-2 24-8 24:3 17-4 19-8 34-0 55-6 
51—Winnipeg............... 28-6 | 23-6 | 23-5 | 17-1 | 14-8 16-3 25 24-4 18-1 19-6 33-6 55-9 
ba brandon pas.e.. ae ees 26-2 | 23 25 16-2 | 13-1 16 24-5 24-2 16-7 20 34-4 55-3 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 26-6 | 22-1 | 21-0 | 13-6 | 11-3 15-6 24-4. 21-3 14-8 18-2 30-9 54-6 
bea ROPING acedt. ccs hae 27-1 | 21-6 | 21-6 | 14-2 | 13-1 16-2 25-1 22:4 15-6 19-2 30-1 56-4 
Oa—Prince Alpert... echo cedleceeeclhes cect 18 11-5 | 10 14 24 18 11-5 15-5 29-8 55 
55—Saskatoon.............; 23-6 | 20-4 | 21-1 | 13-8 | 10-8 16-2 22-6 21:8 15 17-1 31-8 51-1 
56—Moose Jaw............. 29 24-2 | 23-2 | 14-9 | 11-4 13-5 25-7 23-1 16-9 21 31-8 55-9 
Alberta (average)............ 27-8 | 23-6 | 23-9 | 16-0 | 12-3 18-3 26-9 23-7 17-2 18-3 33-4 53-1 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 29-6 | 26 25 17-6 | 14 20 26-7 23 16-6 19-2 33-6 53-3 
58—Drumbheller............ 28-7 | 26 25 18 13-25|5 coer 29 25-7 18-3 19-6 32-2 55 
59—Edmonton.............. 24-4 | 20-2 | 29-4 | 13-2 | 10-8 16-9 25-8 24-8 17-5 17-8 32-3 51 
60—Calgarye.wi...ccesees 27-2 | 22-6 | 25-4 | 15 13-8 18-9 27°5 23-6 17-6 18-1 34-7 51 
61—Lethbridge............. 29 23:2 | 21-8 | 16-2] 9-9 17-4 25-4 21-6 16-2 17 34 55-3 
British Columbia (average) .| 32-3 | 27-7 | 27-7 | 18-3 | 17-4 29.9 30-4 20°22 21-3 23-4 35-4 58-7 
G2 Fernie Na setas heels es 8 30 25 26<Sal Wiesel Le 22-5 30 26 21-3 21-7 31-6 56-7 
OS—sINGlSON. 1, Gtehe 6 cna an ate 28-9 | 26-2 | 27-7 | 19-4 | 15-4 22-7 30-5 29 22-2 23-3 35 62-5 
Ue Ea by gen a AES a ace 31-2 | 27-5 | 27 19 16-4 23-7 29-5 30 23 23-5 37-1 59 
65— New Westminster...... 30-3 | 26-2 | 27-3 | 16-9 | 17-1 21 27-7 24-8 19-2 22-4 34-1} *57-1 
66—Vancouver.............. 32-4 | 27-5 | 28-3 | 17-9 | 18-3 20-7 28-9 25-2 19-3 24-1 36-9 57-9 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 


callie 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1940 
Fish Eggs 
(>) > 
é ep & fee 
2 Q o oo] oO Ca 
ay aa + = ; 4 by ty Ss a= 
Meee ob os] fa eles | eee hme | oe fe BOSS) ee 
48. ees aa -2 3 ae i 7d sid ss] 84 sie 
s as ao oF MOS Os 6 26 <1 eo oa ro) 3 o° 
83 ses | das | S38 | ‘aA a Pa | edge | os ge | Ae oh 
22 OU 22s oS kh S gs oh mao Mn |g o Pe ag 24 
eee aan S&H | $08. ee) 38 ae SBASh| Sasa) Fea 26 
'é) 8) e 0) fy n 4 oO oO = eal 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
17-4 26-5 17-5 19-6 18-9 18-3 10-5 46-2 37°53 11-1 34-9 
11-1 SAGAS. Pa BE. Se 14-5 14-8 18-9 11-2 54-3 42-7 10-8 37-6 
9-3 Digby reese. t« 13-5 14-4 17-6 10-5 56-4 43-6 13 35-5 | 1 
12, SLT Rae e 14-9 14-5 19-4 10-9 51-5 40-8 10-11 37-6 | 2 
» ER ae edad, Qos 8. 5 Beals Pome ec bre 14-9 15 20-7 12 49-8 41-5 9b BT 3 
11-2 Sb Bl eecar 14-5 15 18-8 ll 56-2 43-6 12 38-4 | 4 
Era che ea 6 ee Meme bots Tak Wee A. es 19 11-3 55-8 42-5 10 38 5 
12 S28 Bil? PES st. : 14-5 15 18 11-5 55-8 44 10 38:8 | 6 
10 PELE i a 14-6 17 17 4 12-0 48-0 38-4 9-10 BT oy fel pay d 
14-3 32°53 18-0 15-2 16-7 18-8 11-4 51-7 49-2 11-0 36-3 
15-3 Soe) Pi. came ee ok 15 16-1 19-2 11-5 54-6 41-8 ll 37-2) 8 
13 30-4 18 15-3 15-6 19-1 10-9 57-5 39-4 12 35-6 | 9 
16-7 SOS2 MRS. oh cick. 15-5 18-1 18-7 12 47-2 39-7 11 87-3 110 
TT ore + aes ae oe 14-9 17 18-2 11 47-5 40 10b 35 il 
14-9 28-1 22-1 18-4 18-6 17-6 1-1 45-6 38-6 10-5 33-8 
15 290 Ghee oe aye. 15 15 18 11-1 45-1 36-6 12 34-7 12 
14-2 AGRO eee oe eae k kes 18-2 17 10-7 46-2 38-3 11 33-1 |138 
18-2 SOs Bie ae. 18-7 20 17-9 11-5 47-8 40-5 11-la 34-1 114 
Res a MRE 28 ae eS Ne ae ae ie eve os Be 17-8 10-9 42-6 37-8 9 33-4 |15 
15 SOR Pie Peete s ca ee oak ARs 20 16-2 11-6 43-5 39 9 34 16 
A/T eT te ees So Tl ee Rane i eel et, a 17-7 11-1 46-6 41-3 9 33-6 |17 
14 HAC 1 Rates o CRETE NE ORE. EN ae ee Eee 17-6 12 41-8 36-4 9 33-8 |18 
15-6 28-8 22-1 21-4 20-7 17-8 10-7 49-1 38-8 12-13 34-2 119 
12-5 SRE Set habe 17-5 18-4 10-7 48 38-3 12 83-2 |20 
17-2 20°1 20-4 19-2 18-7 18-4 10-6 45-4 38-2 11-5 34°5 
19 29 18:3 21-6 18-3 19-1 10°5 49 39-6 12 34-4 |21 
eee ee PACE) Re Bie @ Sena 19-6 19-6 18 10-2 46-8 41-1 11 34-1 |22 
ff) 24-5 15 18-3 15-5 17-6 10-2 48-3 42-2 il 33-8 |23 
See ee 25 15 20 17 18-6 10:8 43 40-6 10 84-1 |24 
see EAA se PAS Denar le ame. Lee. Sek. 19 18-4 10-7 43-1 35:9 11 33-9 125 
Be iS 1 30) Ae oo Bene Oe Aes eee ae Hee 20 17-7 18 10-3 44-9 40-7 ji 34-3 126 
ZORMM Sa as Reel eee. te 18 20 18-4 10 41-9 85-2 Il 85°6 |27 
16-9 26:3 24-3 25 20-1 18-8 10-7 46-7 37-4 12 34-6 |28 
. Pe ee Sede. 88.8 22-5 19 18-8 18-6 11-2 46-6 41-2 12 34-7 |29 
CA ee a Se, Sok all Sar ae oT 20 17-2 18-6 j1-1 43-9 32 2 34-8 (30 
19 28-7 22: Oita eect 19 19-3 10-3 44-8 35-3 12 35-1 131 
jek ey ach © Ae ee 18 18-5 17-9 18-7 10-2 43-6 39-2 11 84-7 132 
PSE Nice oN te oS eae ee leet ee oh. 21-7 18-9 oul 42-3 38-7 11 34-8 [33 
Ae oe en 27°5 17-5 18-3 17-9 18 9-7 43-2 35-4 li 34-7 134 
A ol te AGE BER SCS 6 Ae onan a Bee ee 20 24 18-4 10-8 42-4 85-7 11 34-8 135 
ACER aaa oh Sees ic Socne Rhee th Ree 17-5 19 17-7 10:7 88-3 33 11 35 = «8 6 
SE RECE 26 25 20 17-2 17-6 10 42-2 35-3 11 34-1 137 
15 20 19-2 18-2 17-3 18 10-7 44-5 37-7 iH 32-4 138 
BE Fe cheesy Soe ces IID Gc p> Se | Reed a a 19-1 19-6 18-2 10-9 44.9 37-2 11 35 39 
eee anes 25 Me ee 18 20-5 18-6 10-3 41-3 34-2 11 34-8 {40 
15 25-4 23-2 18 19 17-2 10:3 44-3 31-7 12 33°7 |41 
PAE aS Aree ae Cae ae Beer 25 yp 18 17-9 10-5 43-5 87-5 it 35-1 142 
Brno AS Oe Pe LAE: Ste CL Chore Ae: Poet wean > caaaee oF 16 17-4 10-3 43-6 41-3 11 35-2 143 
drives ob Rye ened 22 Doh Set ee, 20-2 19-8 18-5 Me | 52-4 39 12 34-8 144 
Py ee Ae enc a en Oe eee oe Hone eae 21 18 20-1 11-7 [47-7 39 13 34-3 [45 
eM RS IRS Se le Bs eT Dak 2 19 20 19-6 12-6 : 55-1 44-6 11 35-6 (46 
aA ek ee ee 25 23-5 18-8 20 20-1 11-4 F52-1 41-5 14 34 47 
15 20 19-5 15-2 17-6 18-3 10-9 51-8 40-7} © 12 34-2 |48 
pabce ee cer: 25 BY ee 21-2 18 18-3 9-7 49-8 38-3 12 34-3 |49 
18 25 16-5 18 17 18-3 10-3 49-7 37:3 12 34-4 |50 
a2°o 25°09 16-2 21-8 18-5 17-5 9-5 44-2 34-2 10-5 33-2 
22°38 25 16-2 22 19-1 18 9-3 46-4 35 ay 33-4 {51 
aS oe AA site c 25 ee ae SR 21-5 17-9 17-8 9-7 42 33-4 10 583 52 
24-2 24-8 16-8 20°9 19-1 17-8 9-0 42-6 33-4 10-8 33-2 
26 24-7 11-3 25 20-8 16-9 9-3 42-1 30-8 | 3 11 82-7 153 
sabe cb: ee 24 10 ic WAGE te 18 18-4 8-8 42 35-8 10 34-1 |54 
21-5 24-4 9-7 ee e181 18 9-2 43-6 33-6 11 33-2 155 
25 26 iW) 25 19-3 17-8 8-5 42-6 3-5 11 32-6 156 
23°4 25°% 14:3 24-0 22-8 18-2 9-0 44-8 33-6 10-8 33°8 
24-2 DIS ale seer ok: 25 25 17-7 9-2 43-2 33 11 33-8 157 
25 26 al noree.er. t< 24-5 22-5 19-7 8-9 49 35-6 10 34-5 158 
23-5 24 16-7 21-5 20-7 17-9 9 41-8 31-8 11 33-8 |59 
22-8 24-7 12-2 24-6 24 17-8 8-5 44-5 32 11 33-6 |60 
21-6 26-2 14 24-2 21-6 17-8 9-4 45-6 82-4 11 33-5 |61 
18-9 24-3 13-9 24-6 21-7 18-4 10-4 42-4 34-3 11-5 36-8 
25 26:7 12 25-8 23-7 17-6 10-1 48-6 38 10 34-4 162 
24-2 26200 Boho 05. 25 24 19 5 9-8 46-5 36-3 12-5a 36-7 163 
22 7 29 14 25 24-2 23-1 10:8 47-8 36°7 12-5a 35-9 164 
15-7 20m oh. &: Siti. ses 4-2 18 15-2 9-1 37-2 31-5 10 35-9 165 
15-8 21 15-7 Dial 19 15-5 10 37-7 29-7 10 36 66 
14-2 PST Se eine 24-3 19-9 16-4 10-6 40-1 33 12 37-2 |67 
15 py Ne |e a A PS fee ee Ba oc 20 23-2 9-8 38°7 35 lla 38-6 |68 
SP NRE afevore) bal EE he yoxoues i touexe cll ecscheresous 0s: tevoenasieuagevsue 25 16-5 12-9 44-6 34 2 14-3a 39-5 \69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
ea a RR AE ER REE tan SS Se 
Canned Vegetables 



































g | 3 “Sl Be er 
3 os Sica 4 o 
aclip | aeons, is ) ea | ee 
gs fej} |". | & 2ul ss] ss] as 
LOCALITY a te te “a8 | + 2 ba ao 21 8 eS GOES, esate fey 
2.4 pee Sree) ee es al ~- {|S ga] SO] So} go 
Sg | oS | so |4S) oo ]a4] ds lesslse|se]/se 
ga | Ss [ap] 58/25] o5]23 /88el gs] ds] 85 
s- fa | Ba] 6Calsoa] ga] #alsesS sh] 6a] ga 
oO fea) to) fy fa fa cA a Ay Oo ~Q 
cents} cents | cents | cents | cents| cents] cents} cents} cents! cents! cents 
BIOMIMNIONG(AVETAGE). 5. ernie as oasis cls duce a eresniela 23°4 6-7a| 17-6 3:5 5-1 9-1 | 11-4 | 13-5 | 11-8 | 11-6 | 10-8 
NOVA SCObIA (AVCRAZE) 5 5.808. dete nee sagen 23-2 7-1) 18-4) 3-9} 5-2] 8-6] 13-8 | 14-4] 11-5 |] 11-9 | 11-9 
1—Sydney ...... eb mens Charleen ieee eae 22-3 |6-7-7-3 | 18-7 3°8 | b*3 7-9 | 13-6 | 13-6 | 10-6 | 11-1] 12-2 
Pe NOW CIASLOWeicitee bate dete eb ole ie ate te 24-6 |6-7-7-3 | 18-9} 4 5-1 9-3 | 13-2 | 14-2 | 11-3 |} 11-4 | 11-6 
Se ALN OL SU REN sais Oe oe Cee sot ee os es eee: 22-4 7-3 | 18-1 3-8 | 5 8-1 )-14-2.) 14-JaPal-3 ip aiesiy) Wie 
Ze DET ds 5 Cs a ne hae a sta CREM, an 23+2 |6:7-8 18:8 | 4 5-5 9-7 | 138-9 | 14-5 | 11-6 | 11-7 | 11-8 
DWAR BOTS cme, clcis'sb Se Aue a ccerotte aie etahe oe ees 22-3 7-3ce| 17-2 4 5-2 8-2 | 15 15 Lif pal ge Fa. 12 
TEE OM ey, coe onus ees te Saree oe Seo eet ais ie ae 24-3 6-7c] 18-7 | 3-81 5-3 8-6 | 12-8 | 15:2 | 12-5 | 12-7 | 12-5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..............es008- 23-4 7-3 | 18-7 8-8; 5-3] 8-6 | 13-6 | 13-8 | 13-3 | 12-8 | 11-4 
New Brunswick (average).................000- 23°8 7-5 | 18-3 | 3-8] 5-2] 9-1] 18-4 | 14-3 | 12-0 | 12-0 | 12-1 
SION CCOUNS ae eine led hice Citas se coke ete asc oan 24 8 19-1 3-9 5-3 9-9 | 13-3 | 14-3 | 12 11-9 | 12-1 
OR SAG VOWS soa. Gck he aes alee tote sieicinaa 24-5 6-7-3 | 18-6 a7 6-4 9-8 3°4-| 14-3°] 11-5 | 11-7 | 12-4 
LO==BrCGBTICUOI AN. «hack Cate oats doe Ce aloe 23 7-3 | 17-8} 3-8] 5-2 8-6 | 1? -4 1 14-4 | 12-1 | 11-8 | 11-3 
A SAUMUR GNI os cock cceeh eicicie aloe « cous siatahe 23-8 8c 17-8 3°8 § S22el sae 14-2 | 12-4 | 12-4 | 12-5 
CUI CH EEs(AVET ALE) & cc5 ca eee ee cs Sala By . 5:3 | 15-1] 3-8 5-1) 8-5] 14-1 | 11-9 | 14-8 | 11-3 | 10-6 
12=—@htie DEC) ieee koe coos 5-8b 16:5 | 3-8] 5-4 9-6 | 12 12250 12 11-1] 10-8 
13—Three Rivers 5-3] 14-8] 4 5-2 8-3 | 11-8 | 12-1 | 11-5 | 10-9 | 10-5 
14 SHOrOTOOKOrkne 14 we oe cee e deetl ween cae 5-3 | 14-6} 3-8 5-1 8-8 | 11-8 | 12-3 | 11-5 | 11-3 | 10-1 
MOLEC] i tee es ins cm Noes at cena tae, Annee 4-7 | 15-1 3:3 4-7 7 10-6 | 12-2 | 12-3 | 11-5 | 10-1 
16—St. Hyacinthe 4 14-5 3°71 5-5 9-4 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 12-6 | 11-4 |] 10-6 
ia sOtis dS OUNS: Se roe sie aie ase ae wrote eae dic sted 5 15-8 | 3-5 5-1 8-4 9-9 | 11-5 | 11-8 | 12 11-6 
18—Thetford Mines 5-3 | 14-2 4-1 5 T2944 11-3) 1129 4 12-2 | A181. 10-8 
1O=— Montreal ae cece ie se Oe. Moieto mee tn ee kee 22-1 |5-3-6-7 | 15-8 | 4 5 8-7 | 10-1 | 11-7 | 11-3 | 10-5 | 10-7 
BUELL, tere Noemie kickin ere shina a Mees cn 20-7 |5-3-6¢ 14-5 3°8 | 5 8-5 | 11-6 | 12-3 | 11 10-9 | 10-1 
Ontario (average)... oocere eo. kee ces oat 22°9 6-2 | 16-5 | 38-4] 5-1 9-5 | 11-3 | 13-2 | 11-2 | 11-2 | 10-7 
Zia CULE Wiadectontestis ois clo mies eerie Ome sone tee 22-7 6:7 | 15-5 | 3-9 5-1 9-9 | 11-2 | 12-9 | 11-5 | 11-4 | 11-3 
Do BrOCKVILLO Me ccc ue n en seen ee tecle det 21-6 6 14 3-8] 5-1 9-6 | 11-6 | 12-9 | 11-5 | 12-5 | 10 
= ECU SUONG seen sicais-o de ae Be oe eae 20-9 |5-3-6-7 | 15 Bir el bls) 9-2 | 11-1 | 12-8 | 10-5 | 10-7 | 10-1 
2A Belleville. Heh ck ae chee ee as ssi oe 21 5-3-6-7 | 16-1 3:2 | 5 9-2 | 12 12-8 | 10-7 | 10-7 | 10-6 
Z0— Peter bOrOUrD cs... 8. See eee eee ek ecb 23-5 15-3-6-7 | 17 Bago |) 55 9-7 | 10-7 | 12-5 | 11 10-9 | 10-5 
D6 Osha Wastes. Jota ide tees ais 22°2 14-7-6-7 | 17-7 | 3 4-9 9-5 | 10-9 | 13-1 | 11-1 | 11-2} 11 
BiG OT ULIA S.,. wee ee aah ee ae ke 23-7 5-3 | 15-7 |) 38-71 4-9 9-3 | 10-4 | 12-9 | 11 11-4 | 10-6 
BS OTONCO ais, Stas ccd 's oie ee oe RE iets 22-5 6-7 | 17-4 3°3 5 8-9 | 10-1 | 12-7 | 10-7 | 10-9 | 11-1 
Zo iNiaeara DAlls (524) ost mace soa ek 22°8 6 17-5 | 3-3 5 9-3 | 10-6 | 12-7 | 10-7 } 10-9 | 10-5 
B0— Sta Catharwies\c on ete oe eae. whe 24-3 6-7 | 16-2 3°3 DS 9-6 | 11-6 | 12-6 | 11-3 | 10-8 | 10-6 
Si—— Pani lbont eee ees. cu ese Acca eee eae ae 24 6-6-7 | 15-8 | 3-1 4-9 9-3 | 10-8 | 12-4 | 10-7 | 10-7 9-9 
DLS STAUUIORG sets catia sick aR ke nae 24-6 15-3-6-7 | 17 3-2 5 9-8 | 11-2 | 13-5 | 10-8 | 10-6 9 
oboe © (2H Lt iat See MINERS Sam eet = UC eee ae 24-8 6-7} 16-9 | 3-1 4-8 9-8 | 11-5 | 13 11-5 | 10-9 | 10-8 
34—Guelph 23-3 6-3 | 17-2 2-9 4-7 | 9-5] 11-2 | 13-3] 11 11-3 9-1 
35— Kitchener 24-6 6-3 | 16-7] 3-1 5-1 9-7 | 12-3 | 13-2 |} 10-8 | 10-6 | 11-1 
36—Woodstock 23 6 15-7 | 2-9 5-1] 10 li 14-2 Waited [ot 10 
37—Stratford......... SA I Ae Ase ee 23-1 5-3 | 17 2-955 2-89-20) Toei} dig 9-7 | 10-1 | 11-7 
DOT GONE ie Re so ANNE. sR Cooter 22-5 6-7 | 17-4 2°9 5 9-2 | 11-3 | 13 10:6 | 10:4 | 10-8 
BOO OMAR chica kl che cue cate ee oe alte 23-6 |5-3-6-7 | 19-9 | 3-1 5 9-5 | 12-4 o-OMP Li<3 | 11-Py 11-7 
BO AUER te acs isd sano vse kos toy Po thn aio es 23-4 Oompa 3:3 4-8] 9-6] 11-4 | 13 L-2 te ls2 9-6 
BAW TROLEO TR As Ory v0 <:4 bas os x ole seme maine es Eons 22-2 |5-3-6-7 | 15-71 3 5 9-5 | 10-9 | 12-5 | 10-5 | 11-1 | 10-5 
DR ALDI Ses ive overs ote clinics’: coe Homme she Ones 23°3 6 17-6 2-9 5 8-8 | 11-2 | 18-8 | 11-5 | 11-3 | 10-1 
AS — OWEN I SOUNE at ode oes Sots ee ee ee 22-1 5-7 | 15-6 | 3 4-9 9-4 | 12 13-2 | 11-1 | 10-5 | 10 
£4 INOrt hh Bayer .c.se loss ay vee eee ane 24-1 6-7c}] 16-2 | 3-9 5-5 | 10-3 | 10-7 | 14-2 | 12-8 | 12-3 | 11-8 
AUG DUL Senseo cic is toc setae ae ce aoe inte 21-9 6-7 | 15-1 3-9 | 5-5 8-69) eles eh Ws be 012) Pde 18 
46—Cobalt Flee ais dakiad cae bate § Ata wee 23 6-7 | 15 4 5-5 9-8 | 11-7 | 14-6 | 12-5 | 12:3 | 11-6 
47—Timmins...... RE ogo GOROAE de oo cose bars 23-2 6-7} 15-5 | 4-2 6 10-7 | 11-4 | 14-2 | 12-5 | 12-6 | 12-7 
AS—- Sault S60. Marie:....c0 oe ces «cdoaeele cece. 21-8 6-7 | 15-3 3°Talero 9-8 | 11-9 | 138-7 | 12-4 | 12-5 | 11-7 
49—Port Arthur re ele ake’ sfoyete Cee: at dio ates tte SoC 22-4 6-6-7 | 20-8} 3-7] 5-4 9-7 | 11-4 | 12-5 | 10-6 | 10-6 9-4 
DOs Hort William (5.088 cokes cee cde 21-6 | 6-6-7 | 14-4] 3-6] 4-6 8-8 | 12-3 | 12-9 | 11-6 | 11-5 | 11-4 
Manitoba (SVEEARO)),. doe sich acs tae coameak oes ek 24-1 7-0) 15-1] 3-6] 5-2] 9-7 | 11-0 | 14-7 | 12-0 | 11-64 10-7 
Dl Winn i por Sek. en «ache oa eee: Ree 24-7 16-4-8 {Sete 3-5 5-2 9-5 | 10-8 | 14-5 | 12-1 |] 11-4 | 11-9 
52 DT anGdony.s.26:Avcoting Oe 6 see ee 23-5 |6-4-7-1 | 16-4 3:6 }) 5 9-9 | 11-1 | 14-8 | 11-9 | 11-7] 9-5 
Saskatchewan (average) 23-4 6-9} 19-3 | 3-5 | 5-1] 9-3 | 11-7 | 15-0 | 12-8 | 12-7 | 10-7 
pV INA BON. SAUL ae lth aie G are MERI he ernd 3 23-8 |6-4-7-2 | 18-9 | 3-5 | 5-2 9-4 | 11-6 | 14-9 | 13-2 | 12-6 | 12-1 
54—-Prince Albert 24-4 6-4 | 20-1 3-5] 5 Ossrp be-o | 152271 13 13-2 10 
BD SASKATOON ehh usihine oe tains ses icc cc wne 22-3 7-2 | 21-3 3-5 | 5-1 9-9 |} 11-7 | 15 12-3 | 12-4 | 11-2 
56—Moose Jaw............. 22-9 C2 Wai 3:5 | 5-2] 8-6] 11-4 | 14-7 | 12-8 | 12-5 9-6 
Alberta (average)............. 25-4 7-81 19-8} 3-5} 5-2] 9-4 | 11-3 | 14-3 | 12-5 | 12-4] 9-9 
57—Medicine Hat 26-5 8 20-4 8-5 | 5-4 9-1 | 11-6 | 14-2 | 12-5 | 12-5 9-9 
SW rimheven er... « chvanie wermelte te Mawas ose: 22-8 |7-1-8 20 3-5 | 5-3 9-5 | 10-7 | 14-7 | 12-4 | 12-4 | 10-3 
HO -WGIGONLOM ee, s,s Ba eh es coe he 24-9 |7-2-8 18-6} 3-5] 4-9 9-1 | 12-2 | 13-9 | 12-4 | 12-4 | 10-4 
60—Calgary Brena aie A Meteo hoe tle Mets oie ke 2G 8 20:8 | 3-4 5 9-3 | 10-8 | 13-8 | 12-7 | 12-3 9-6 
Gl=—Pathbridgert. .5. chan cctnimoenh oe tooo ae hoe 25-6 8 TQS 2S <7 chica. ee 10-1 | 11 1 SO lV Ya fs DSR 9-5 
British Columbia (average).................... 26-1 8-5 | 22-3) 3-7] 5-4] 8-3] 8-9 | 13-6 | 12-7 | 12-2] 10-6 
G2—AWernieset eens, si sensed one al dee cede 26-1 8c | 21-4] 3-8] 5-3 8-3 | 9-4] 13-4 | 13-2 | 12-1 | 12-6 
ips 8 a eS oe 25 9 25 38:9) 5 9 9 13-8 | 14-2 | 14-2 9-3 
64—Trail....... Sane sw le cn eines sieie sate at vas din a 24-3 9 22 3-6] 6-1 9-3 9-4 | 13-6 | 13-3 | 13-3 | 11-5 
65— New Westminster..........cccccccccececcs 23-9 8-8-5 | 21 3:4 5-1 7-7 | 7-7 | 12-7 | 11-9 | 11-2 | 10-4 
66— Vancouver ae eG ae eee ode Meee oeaieges 26-1 8-8-5 | 20-6 | 3-4 4-9 7-8} 8-5 | 12-9 | 11-6 | 10-9 | 10-2 
Piao ITU os» x tapas eu Getto c's BS 27-8 8 21-5 | 3-6) 5-5] 8-2] 8-5 | 13-7 | 12-2] 11-3] 9-7 
68— Nanaimo ete bo, walle cron CRP ie otto cslese «ee 29 8 21-6} 3-5] 5-5 8-6] 9 13-4} 12-3 | 11-8 | 11-1 
60 PrincosRupert cc .ckicoseeeoee ds os teks ns bale 26-7 | 9-10 | 25 4-2] 6 7-7 | 9-3 | 15 12-5 | 12-5 | 10 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. __b. Includin fancy bread. 
¢. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs., other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1940 














a Potatoes d : 2, Fo 
Pe SI 6 ac ae meas oe 5: ina SE) orca ees 
5 & = - g a8 S Pky Sa Bee, 
ag ae — @ ae 3a 5 ad wore Se a 
Ex g a . ee o7 Ss 8 Os chs oy ae 
on Sx Re} 2 bop Se no a 206 nS 6 36 
os Eo) es = Ses ~ & ae BS an Do =a sie 
n= Qe So Yon) nM M an i) O39 Ce Boo m 
fe | s¥ . = 29 o@ °| ae e's OMe ie a ees 
Sy = 3s a 29 3— “a 2 Eo g2 oe HO =o 
o =} oO o i 2 3 3 a oO sa on 
ea) ° Cy a < a pa 6) pi py = 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-60 3°8 1-397 25°6 20-8 11-4 16-6 14-7 ft 15-7 ii 45-1 
6-7 4-2 1-212 22° 20-4 12-2 16-2 15-0 33-06 15-9 30-0 %-9 
6-7 3-7 1-227 22-6 25 11:7 15-5 14-6 31-7 16-1 28-9 44-211 
6:3 4-4 1-264 24-3 25 12-6 15-7 15 33-3 15 28-6 40 2 
6-5 4-4 1-125 20-2 17-5 12-1 16-1 14-7 31 15 30-8 56 3 
7:3 4-] 1-198 22-7 20-2 12 17-2 17 33-2 15-9 30-1 48-5 | 4 
7 4 1-232 22-5 16-2 12-2 16-7 14-3 34-7 16-5 31-2 | 52 5 
6-5 4-3 1-225 24-1 18-3 12-6 15-8 14-2 34-3 17-1 30-2 46-7 | 6 
6-4 4-6 842 15-6 19-2 12-6 17 44-7 33°8 17-2 31-9 49-3 | 7 
6-6 4-2 1-084 20-9 18-5 12-0 16-1 14-3 33-1 15-8 31-3 50-2 
6-9 Al 1-073 19-6 21-3 12-7 16-4 14-7 34°4 16-3 33-2 52-3 | 8 
6-6 4-4 1-047 20-5 19-1 11-5 15-4 13-7 33-8 15-2 29-9 51-219 
6-8 4-4 1-137 22 18-5 12:5 16-2 13-8 34 15-1 oles 49-7 |10 
6 3°9 1-08 21-3 15 eg 16-4 15 30 16-5 30-5 47-5 j11 
6-6 4-5 1-087 21-4 20-8 31-7 16-8 14-0 0-2 15-2 29-8 43-5 
7 4-6 1-036 21-2 17-5 12-6 17-9 14-6 80-1 15-4 30°5 45-4 112 
6°5 4-4 1-017 20-3 22-5 11-7 17 13-9 31-2 15-7 29-6 44-6 |13 
6-1 4-6 1-069 20-3 21 11-9 18 14-2 28-4 15-3 29-2 44.2 |14 
6-8 4.3 1-141 23-5 23 11-7 15-7 13-4 30-4 14-7 29-3 43-8 15 
6:4 4-8 1-137 22-4 19-3 12-4 16-3 13-6 32 15-3 80-1 42-1 |16 
6-5 4-8 1-08 21 18-1 11-6 16-4 14-4 30-2 15 31 43-9 |17 
6-3 4.7 1-071 22-8 25 11-1 17-5 14-2 31-4 15-8 32-6 44-3 118 
6-6 4 1-108 29-3 19-7 11-8 16-6 13-5 29-2 14-6 28-2 41-4 |19 
7-1 4-7 1-126 21-1 21-5 10-9 15-6 14-5 29 15-4 27-7 41-7 |20 
6-9 3-4 1-524 2e-4 21-2 11-5 16-5 15-0 30-6 15-1 2e°6 a 
Uf 4.5 1-27 25 22-1 11-2 16-1 14-9 30 15-4 26-9 43 21 
7-1 4-} 1-457 25-8 25 11-3 17-3 15 29-2 14-7 28-4 44-4 122 
6°5 3-7 1-348 25 19-5 11-5 15-8 14-8 28-8 15 26-3 41-9 |23 
7:5 3-7 1-452 25-7 16-7 12-1 16-6 14-4 29-5 15-9 26-8 42-5 (24 
6-9 3-2 1-411 24-7 20-1 bMS 15-6 14-7 29-5 15-7 27-3 43 125 
6°8 2-9 1-449 25°5 20 11-8 16-2 14-5 80-1 14-4 26°8 42-9 26 
7 2-9 1-511 26-8 20 10-5 15 14-5 30-3 15-1 28-9 43-4 27 
6-7 3-1 1-426 26 20-4 10-8 15-9 14-6 28-3 14 25-6 41-5 |28 
7-2 3-3 1-562 26°5 20 11-1 18-1 14-7 29-4 14-2 28-5 45-1 |29 
7:3 3°2 1-577 28°3 25 11-6 16-7 14-6 29-2 14:3 27-2 43-3 |30 
6-1 3°5 1-524 25-4 20 10-7 16-2 14-2 29-4 14-6 26 41-6 (31 
6-8 3°5 1-499 25-3 18-2 11-8 15-7 14-8 28-7 14-5 25-9 42-2 (32 
6-7 3-1 1-587 28-1 19-4 11-6 15-7 14-7 28-3 14-7 26-5 41-8 133 
6-5 3-5 1-458 26-2 20-5 12 15-7 14-1 29-9 14-4 26-2 42-1 {34 
7 3-1 1-535 28 19 11 16-4 15-2 29-7 14-8 Pet) 42-4 |35 
7 3-2 1-577 26-5 18-7 13 16-2 15 30 15:5 26-5 A1-7 |36 
ae 3 1-527 25-8 18-2 11-5 16-8 14-1 30-1 15-3 25°8 41-7 |37 
6-8 3 1-474 25-5 17-7 il 16-4 14:3 29-7 14-6 26-9 42-3 [38 
6-9 3-1 1-58 27 17-2 11 16-8 15 31-8 15-6 27-8 42-5 |39 
5-4 3-3 1-457 25-4 20-9 10-8 16 14-4 29-3 14-4 26 41-7 |40 
6-6 2°6 1-322 21-38 17-7 10:3 14-9 14-4 29-7 14-5 27-6 41-4 j41 
7-2 3 1-466 24°8 18-8 11-2 15:6 15-3 31-6 15 26-8 41-8 |42 
6-6 2-8 1-557 27°5 18-1 11-9 16-8 15 31-3 15-4 27-7 43-7 |43 
7-1 3-7 1-71 32-4 30 11 15-8 15-9 33-4 16-2 29 46-6 |44 
7-5 4-3 1-629 30-3 38 11-7 16-4 16-5 31-7 15-3 29 46-3 45 
7-6 3°8 1-675 BOW aes aydceet 12-2 18-7 15-7 34-6 17-4 30-8 oe 
7:5 4-3 1-695 SO TOMS, <yasedom 13 18 16-7 34-4 16:6 30-4 45-8 147 
6-9 BOC 6 1-659 28-5 23 11-8 17-7 15-7 32 15-6 27-7 45-4 |48 
6-7 3°6 1-663 28-4 29-3 11-2 17-1 16-4 85-4 14-2 29-7 44-3 |49 
6°9 3°3 1-655 28-8 20 11-7 17-6 15-4 33-4 14-3 31-5 45-5 150 
7-0 ol 1-310 7B) ds Ee Be 10-9 16-8 15-1 47-8 15-7 48-8 43-8 
7-2 2-7 1-438 20780 Sh. ads eee 10-7 17-8 14-9 51-5 15-6 48 43-6 [51 
6-8 3-4 1-19 PAV Ea le meee Mie 11-1 15-8 15-3 44 15-8 49-6 44-1 152 
7-2 3-7 1-399 P4074 1 See be ee 11-1 16-0 15-3 48-1 17-0 51-7 49-5 
7-2 3-5 1-436 202 20h ea dies 11-9 17-2 14-4 48-2 16-7 50-2 49-3 153 
7:9 4-3 1-31 257 Bisa. eo kee 9-7 17-4 16-9 48 18-2 54-2 52 54 
Le 4-1 1-45 2471 om. eee 11-4 15-2 TD! Pel adaeestere 15-9 50-7 47-1 155 
6-5 3 1-40 25 7ON | Meeited F 11-2 14-3 1 Sy a breepnb Sanne 17-2 51-7 49-7 |56 
7-7 3:6 1-036 Ae OR. scan se 10-9 17-5 14-8 47-5 16-8 50-2 49-1 
7-4 3-1 1-062 22 °Sh\e eae 10-9 17-2 15-4 45 16-8 51:3 46-1 |57 
8-1 3-9 1-19 250 NAS a ok 10-4 19 15-4 51 17-3 52°8 49-6 '58 
8-3 4-2 899 CoN 8 Satie Be ee 11:3 16:3 14-4 49-1 15-7 49-1 46-3 59 
7-9 3-3 1-04 PPO eo ed ae 10-4 16-5 14:3. fon tad eare 17-2 | 48-3] 47-2 {60 
6-9 3-4 96 240 | YS eet 11-6 18-7 14-7 45 17-1 49-5 46-2 |61 
7:8 4-0 1-883 BSS 6 ae a 10-7 17-2 13-8 47-5 16-8 47-6 45-0 
8-4 3°3 1-15 25 tihweoeis. Ba 12-4 17-2 bevy: at Pepin et cate 18-4 54 49-2 |62 
) 4 BOD ST Nerd oe coe ete ee 11-2 18-5 Lo Laacto urate 20 52:5 50 63 
8:3 3:4 1-98 S636: |Fen nae 10-7 16-7 14-1 53 18-4 49-4 47-8 |64 
6-7 4 1-733 SOP RIS. oc 2 9-2 16-5 12-7 48 14-7 43-2 41-6 (65 
6:7 3°5 1-80 314 ee os, Be8 9-8 16-2 12:5 44-9 14-9 43-6 41-3 |66 
7°8 4-2 2-079 PACU, AT ern eee 10-1 16-7 12-9 46 14-8 45-1 40-4 |67 
7:4 4-6 2-125 BION || i. Aaa a 11-2 17-5 13-1 45-7 16 45-5 42-2 168 
7:7 4-7 2-175 SOU Senn eee 11-2 18 ORB pil cctctovss acheter 17-5 47-5 47-5 169 





¢ Ontario and east 32 ounce jar, Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
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Nova Scotia (average)..............0e000 4-4 vil 52-4 68-6 19-1 4-2 12-4 5:0 16-5060 
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Quebec (average)............cceee.sceees via | 6-9 44-4 73-9 20-8 4-0 11-5 4-9 *15-683 
S10=-Qucbecsain. ics thee cee doce cclcae's 7-1 6-9 44-2 77-2 20-6 4.J 12-2 5 15-00 
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l= HOrnion ee. ast ts cee oe cede os 8 7-9 45-2 63-4 18-6 4-4 14-6 Oy ee ae ae 
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b For prices of Welsh coal see text. cc. Calculated price per cord from price quoted dd. Including semi-bituminous.  g. 
Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied 
by workingmen, butsome at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by working- 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1940 




































Wood Rent 
8 r= $ 3 S Six-roomed 
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x = a, Ale Ss © a % Be ogued houses ve 
fe) i I a op ay 5 2 x ouses with| incomplete 
£§ a as Bs & 8 gs S S28 a3 modern con- Ageise 
a Oo oO ty 3 WE aie — Eas py ra", | veniences, con- 
28 a So 825 = 3 =e 5 Hee +38 | per month | veniences, 
ea) Oo ae) aa) a) ea) a = per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ cents $ $ 
*10-003 *12-728 *9-908 *11-978 *7-420 *8.858 *7-380| 9-3 24-852 18-319 
8-040 10-300 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167) 9-3 21-250 15-250 
6-90- 7-25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 | 9 18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-75- 7-00s 9-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6:00 | 9-4 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
6-75- 9-00 51a C0) Ud Pradeep cart tute encircle lB ai te AN | 4 ee Hk dB 9 15-00-18-00 }10-00-15-00 | 3 
8-75-10-50 11-50 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00— 9-00 | 5-00— 6-00 | 9-2 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
Me ee ar cee lag Peete asec leases Teas cha HH Rey hepa taseatk chal Susie cfeus: Apap Pale REAR aR te cars Sees 9-6 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
GPO eo LOM Os DO LOR DOM een eee Heme Aetna, Ce orc. Sen eis NoMa fee eh bling, 9-7 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9-650-10-150 12-750 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500] 9-1 |19-00-23-000)10-00-15-00 | 7 
10-313 12-500 7-500 9-875 5-500 6-500 7-500| 9-3 24-125 17-375 
9-50-10-50¢ 11-50g 7-00g| 7-50- 8-00g §-00¢g 6-00¢g g 9-1 }20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
11-25-12-25 13-25 8-00 12-0 6-00 7:00 | 7-00—- 8-00c} 9-7 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
G50 LODO Deb O= 1S OO Ie atte. one suet s Mteeersssvat oa shales [0c aco Rt avopccas enn eereratetses ates ome plete mare ee aotes 9-2 25-00 18-00 |10 
GAD OC Raw R ee | tenet aCe eae 2h EI Te De 0. Pei ane eal aiO 2 bir, oh ey 9 23-00 16-00 j11 
*9 692 *12-893 *10-797 *11-567 *8 -036 *8.844 *8.813| 8-8 23-208 17-125 
10-50 12-00 13-33¢ 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c] 9 |22-00-82-00}............ 12 
8-50- 8-75 13-50 8-00 11-00 6-00 9-00 7-00 | 8-8 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
10-00-11-75 12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 | 8-7 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
LULU NLR bale dat Aa 9-00-12-00 |10-00-13-00 8-00 Os OOn esau esc 8-7 115-00-19-00 | 9-00-14-00 |15 
OS OG=F9P OOMMO SOS 13 OOM core wae: cate a res tees hare aan sc, wei Scat oho ents chemi lOve Lobe al etctare ets hareiemhclctins itoltes 8-9 |18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |16 
9-50-10-00 |............ 9-00- 9-50 10-00 | 7-00- 8-00 SEOOE Ucyeracicce 8-7 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |17 
11-00 NAS OOM eeecitee cee OR 00C( ce cee Ge OG ae tes tote 8-9 116-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
8-00- 8-50 |11-50-12-50 16-00c 17-33¢ 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00c} 8-8 |22-00-33-00 |19-00-22-00 |19 
9-00-10-95 13-25 | 7-50- 9-50 | 8-50-10-25 | 5-50- 6-00 | 6-00—- 8-00 }............ 8-6 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
11-238 3-177 10-516 12-891 8-333 10-387 8-950) 9-2 26-170 19-527 
10-45 |12- eli 25 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 | 9-2 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
8-00- 8-50 ONS ES OD heres aie ae ccciel ORE. Ase ssvcere tel os Sa ele Pee otics exeheols: sate alts a o:etpuve <'0 2s 9-5 |18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-75 Bip 11-00 12-00 9-00 TOSOOR I 3 8e Gem coe 8-8 |20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
9-50-12-50d 13-00 9-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 | 9-6 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
10-50-14 -00d/14-00-14-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 | 8-9 122-00-30-00 |16-00-20-:00 |25 
9-50-13 -50d 13-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 | 9-3 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 {26 
10-50 14-00 | 8-50- 9-00 |10-00-10-50 6-00 POUL) be es ie ee 9-4 120-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |27 
11-25 11-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 | 8-9 |28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |28 
8-00-11-50 NPIS ei aie BG ols el | Alia acid A YE isdn toni Neneh heen led] A te aR 9-1 }20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00-13 - 00g 13 -00¢ 16-00¢ zg 9-3 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
9-50-11-25 12-00 15-00 15-50 11-50 T2EOO EL a Acrcsecstevexarobore 8-8 |128-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 {31 
9-50-13 -25d TBS 50u | Aoereneeiaetrns TAS OO: deere a <4 ZOOM. sco actasoe: 8-8 |20-00-30-00 |14-00-23-00 |32 
10-50-13 -00d DS EQS ale Pa 17-00-18-00 |............ 13-00-14-00 10-00 | 9-4 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 133 
9-50-13 -00 13-50 12-00 13-00 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 |............ 9-1 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 |34 
9-00-13 -00 13-50 14-00 |15-00-16-00 11-00 PSs ODIs eres, 2 9-3 |20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 |35 
10-00-13 -50 vee BG eeneione cavers: Me toys: wer cen ete al Rae a etka kc INS Ree Ne NR MINTED eee Sea recta oy 9-1 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
10-00-12-50 13-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14 OOM ee ve ees Meets 8-7 120-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
11-50-12 -50g]12-50-13 -00g g 16-00¢ g 13 -00g g 9-2 |25-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |38 
9-50-12-50¢ 3-00 g 16-00c g 11- Tr 00c 8-00-12-00c} 9-4 |24-00-20-00 |18-00-24-00 139 
9-00-11-00g 11-00g gz g £ Zz 9 |20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-50-11-50¢ 12-00¢ Zz 16-00-18-00c g 12-00-14-00¢ 7°00-10-00c} 8-6 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
8-90-12 -50g 13-00¢ gz g g fe g 9-3 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-15-00 |42 
8-50- 9-00 12 OOS seraprceeterecir: (cesta cere ne Siete c wners= sc ee Rees cease Wrath wots o6c 5g 8-7 |21-00-26-00 |15-00-21-00 |43 
14-00 14-50 8-50 10 00 6:00" |e eerie eee oes ON ee tn ele meet tories aiate 44 
11-00-14-50d USOC Sa 44 x 11°25=13 -50c|. 0.62.56... 9-00c 9-00c} 9-4 |30-00-40-00 |25-60-30-00 |45 
TOOG yas. rctere liane. > acre « 10° 50C hie cartes 5 2 9-00—- 9-75c]............ 9-9 17-50 15-00 |46 
12-50-16-50d 18-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 GOO) || Wen eae es cent 9-8 p p 47 
9-50-12-25d 11-00 6-50 OHOOR EA RIS ole ees ee 6-50 9-5 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
12-25-14-00d 13-00 7:50 8-75 6-50 (is (alta deme 9-5 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
12-25-13 -75da 13-00 7-50 8-50 6-50 UO Neen F. See ae 9-5 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
9-050 Te 62a EA: |: BOR RE 7-813 8-563 6-750) 9-4 26-750 19-500 
Oo 2D sie (OS 5= 1 FiO lencs.annge sxeyerneralinitie citaaetaa a 6-50- 8-75 | 7-50- 9-75 | 6-00- 7-00 | 9-3 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
OOO We 20 te SON OO. ieccncye ao eteceue al gee > oe uece ere 6-50- 9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 | 9-5 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
8-381 BSCG7 Ss SO ARTI ae Re 6-208 8-156 9-000) 9-7 26-750 19-625 
§-25-12-50h VASO te ee tien Pelco 7-00- 9-00 | 7-50- 9-00 9-00 | 9-8 }28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 {53 
8-25- 9-25h OOO mmetem aceite tresses aeetenetetar. 3-50— 4-75 | 5°00— 6°25 |... ..5.0.... 9-6 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 154 
Weer o- OOin Mee, ARO LINER, de eels Satoeionee mete 6-25- 6°75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 | 9-6 122-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |55 
5-25- 9-10b HEAR OR weave cece colts fae eset S| clue ancs sate be aay co. bias Botatis othe vie ous 10-00-11-00c 11-00c] 9-8 |22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
4-844 PLCROO ec cee Slices ceases = 5-500 6-500 4-167| 9-7 26-750 18-875 
g g g g g g g 10 =|21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 |57 
Ae (pa Sea EN pets a hesPs | Gece bayesian Sop Suadl "soc oo cians ane [ioe as kebsl de oa co ol orokenenenerster ss 4-50 | 9-8 r r 58 
2-75- 4-50h g zg 5-00¢g 6-00¢ 9-6 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
6-50- 7-00h 11-50g g g 6-002 700g 4-00g| 9-7 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |60 
G SODAS athe GS nl treet ee, WC Shi acer anaes, Reieneinet a aia st Sy UR mers SAS ener 4-00 9-6 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
10-500 AOMUSO| CPE Re. SF ol ore tere 3 7-344 7-464 4-380) 10-6 23-188 17-563 
Rael. are eee lias. ene: Salcchieeen bes . | aciweastegdians » te ieee in ete he tes the saa 9-6 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-50-11-00 EI(Gp5054 6 shes rh Kee 8-00- 8-75 | 9-50-10-00 |............ 10-5 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
9-00-10-00 LOO: Seite aerators arden es 7-50— 8-50 | 8-25- 9-75 |...........-. 10 25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-11-50 TOBE ea Set eons, Po ees ete oreifels hope stbabehygece Ms pe 3-50 | 9-5 118-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-11-50 EL iere abet owe uate exe levens to" sheet ck. cteo) sie omen, avstals lemen cess 4-25 9-5 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 S00 TREES coe . cearemee ie 4-50- 5-50 | 6+20- r i 4-77c| 10-2 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
OUTCOME CoM ls or oe Meee rrte facade tne area oes Rees Oa o 5-00 9-8 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
L401 Pt )S(0) 1) EOS ARI eet aisverelalifeieteisteiaiwei¢ie .-| 6:00-10-00i} 8- bots: “O01 eccccseccess| 11 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 69 
men; rent for 4 and 5 roomed houses modern $25-$35 per month, semi-modern $10-15. s. Delivered from mines. 


* In the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional 
municipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices for fuel. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICST 


Average Prices in 1926=100 











Commodities Com- » | Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Dec.| Nov.| Dec. 
modities | 1918 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1996"! 1999'| 1930 | 1933 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 
SAT COMMMOCIGICR inde 6 ccc ie oe el 567 | 64-0/127-4|155-9| 97-3] 97-9] 96-0} 77-7) 69-0) 79-6] 82-7] 73-3] 81-7) 84-0) 84-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 185 | 58-1}127-9]167-0} 86-2] 95-0} 93-9] 59-3] 60-4) 84-0) 85-2] 60-3] 71-9} 70-9} 70-6 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9|127-1)145-1] 96-0/100-0|109-8} 90-5) 63-7| 73-9) 78-2] 72-9} 80-3} 82-3) 84-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products. seven seers. sexes 85 | 58-2}157-11176-5]101-7} 96-2} 89-6) 76-9] 71-7| 71-1) 69-0] 66-2) 81-6] 83-9] 84-4 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Es aiee Da ih a a an a 49 | 63-9) 89-1]154-4/106-3} 99-0} 93-2] 85-2) 64-4] 69-6) 75-5) 76-2) 85-1! 91-6} 91-5. 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9]156-9|168-4|104-6| 99-3} 93-4!-89-0] 86-7] 91-4)103-9] 98-1/102-0)106-1) 106-2 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products. :......+.. 18 | 98-4]141-9]135-5] 97-3] 95-7| 96-5} 71-6) 66-5) 77-8] 72-5) 71-5) 75-3] 77-7| 77-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IProduetsoaen tics ne Sere 83 | 56-8] 82-3}112-2/107-0}103-1) 93-4] 89-4) 85-8) 85-9) 87-2} 86-3] 86-5) 90-8) 90-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
BUG Tic pec aa EUR et 77. +| 63-4/118-7)141-5}105-4] 99-3} 95-1] 90-3) 80-8! 79-1} 80-7) 79-0} 86-5} 90-1] 90-3 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0]/102-7/136-1| 96-9) 97-3] 95-3} 83-2] 73-3) 76-9] 79-1) 74-6) 81-3] 84-9]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCO Stans dee tes Uae eae 126 | 61-8/119-0/150-8] 90-2) 99-0}103-3) 81-0} 67-4} 77-5] 80-2) 71-5) 79-0} 81-1]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 | 62-2} 91-9/126-3]101-4] 96-1) 90-0) 84-6] 77-3] 76-5] 78-3) 76-6) 82-9] 87-4/..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|133-3|164-8) 98-8] 97-8] 95-9] 71-3] 64-3] 80-4] 82-6] 68-2) 77-9] 78-9]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9}108-6}104-1)110-4| 96-2) 91-5) 87-2) 91-8) 94-3] 95-2) 96-6/102-1)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1]13¥-0/171-0) 98-2) 96-4) 95-9} 69-0} 61-8] 79-1) 81-3] 65-2) 75-8) 76-3)]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materialseccre ate ce 111 | 67-0/100-7|144-0/108-7| 97-8) 97-9} 85-0} 80-6] 87-8] 91-7| 87-3] 94-2} 98-5)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 | 69-5|148-1/177-3] 95-8] 96-1] 95-5) 65-5] 58-6] 77-6] 79-5) 61-4) 72-7] 72-5)..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— : 
PASHILIO CL span menle antes 186 | 59-2|134-7/176-4} 91-2) 95-2] 91-5} 60-5} 60-3) 79-5] 80-2} 58-8] 69-9) 69-4/..... 
BP Animal. sncmecaine. 105 | 70-1/129-0}146-0| 95-9} 99-8|106-7| 88-0] 65-3] 75-5) 78-5) 73-7) 82-2) 84-0]..... 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 | 64-1)182-6/160-6| 88-0] 97-7|104-5) 61-8) 53-6} 82-4] 84-2] 64-6] 69-1] 66-9] 66-9 

ISSR INO Us aw cnt were ees ee 16 | 65-9]111-7/114-1] 91-7|103-7|/107-0| 87-0) 66-8) 69-6] 78-5] 67-4! 79-8] 84-1]..... 
1 USE) Mon ways) ik Sear pe ees eae 57 | 60-1| 89-7|151-3]106-8) 99-0) 93-1) 85-1] 64-7] 69-5) 75-3) 75-9} 84-8) 91-2]..... 
UVic MEINE Fcc cere. crus cnerctecaba hes 203 | 67-9/115-2/134-6)106-4/100-2| 92-3) 85-3) 82-2) 85-1) 87-8} 85-6] 87-8] 92-1]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8]120-8]154-1] 94-7} 98-2} 98-9] 67-3] 58-9} 79-3) 80-8) 64-9] 74-2) 76-2|..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 822 | 64-8|127-7|156-5|100-4| 97-5} 93-2] 81-5} 72-0) 77-3} 80-3] 73-6} 81-1) 82-7)..... 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

t For the week ended December 27, 1940; monthly figures not yet available. 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from Page 73) 


The latest figures available on a monthly basis 
are for November when the index was 84:0 
as compared with 81-7 for December, 1939; 
72-4 for August, 1939 (pre war); and 73°3 
for December, 1938. The movement in the 
index number during 1940 was relatively slight 
following the substantial increase between the 
outbreak of war and the end of 1939. The 
general index was about 2:5 per cent higher 
in December, 1940, than at the end of 1939 
and 16 per cent nigher than in August, 1939. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
sixty-five staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 


quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour Gazerre, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics, 


The list of foods for which prices are pub- 
lished is changed as a result of the construc- 
tion of the new index number. Some items 
have been dropped as the cost of living survey 
showed that they were no longer extensively 
used. Other items have been added and for 
others the quality, grade or description has 
been changed. For some cases the change 
in description does not mean that there has 
been a change in quality or grade but only in 
the size or weight of the unit, or in the 
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descriptive term commonly in use. Where 
there is a change in grade, quality, etc., there 
is a footnote to the table. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 


Localities in the list of cities on page 78 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour Gazette, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940. (Laxsour 
GazeTtBE, December, 1940, page 1227.) The 
rental figures in the table for the beginning of 
December are, therefore, for these cities, the 
same as the beginning of January, 1940. 
(Lasour GazettE, February, 1940, page 183.) 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued slightly downward in 
December sirloin steak averaging 29-9 cents as 
compared with 30:1 cents in November and 
rib roast 25 cents as compared with 25:4 
cents in November. Fresh pork also averaged 
lower following a decline in November in the 
prices of hogs. A factor in this decline was the 
somewhat lower price agreed upon for bacon 
for export to the United Kingdom. The price of 
fresh loin 24-5 cents per pound at the begin- 


ning of December was 1-4 cents per pound 
lower than for the previous month. Bacon 
was again slightly lower averaging 32-2 cents 
per pound for December, 32°5 cents in Novem- 
ber and 34 cents in December, 1939. Fresh 
eggs continued upward in nearly all localities, 
the best grades averaging 46-2 cents for the 
beginning of December, 44:2 cents _ for 
November and 41-5 cents for December, 1939. 
Stocks in cold storage at the begininng of 
December were much lower than at November 
1 and a further reduction was recorded at 
January 1, 1941, when the numbers were 
much smaller than at January 1, 1940. The 
price of creamery butter averaged 34-9 cents 
per pound at December 1, 32-8 for November, 
26:4 cents for July, 1940, the low point for the 
year, and 32‘7 cents for December, 1939. 
Stocks in storage at the begining of December 
were substantially lower than for the preceding 
month or for December, 1939, and a further 
reduction was reported at the begininng of 
January, 1941. Bread has been unchanged at 
an average price of 6:7 cents per pound since 
March. Rolled oats were down from 5:3 
cents per pound te 5:1 cents. Potatoes were 
$140 per hundred pounds with $1.36 for 
November and $1.64 for December, 1939. A 
larger crop was 1eported for 1940 than for 
1939. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nuts” at the 
beginning of December, 1940: Halifax $17.50; 
Charlottetown $1640; Moncton $17; Saint 
John $16.50; Quebec $16; Three Rivers $16.50; 
Sherbrooke $17.50; Thetford Mines $17; 
Montreal $17; Ottawa $18; Kingston $17.50; 
Belleville $17.50; Peterborough $18.50; 
Oshawa $17.50; Toronto $16; St, Catharines 
$15.75; Hamilton $16.50; Brantford $17.75; 
Galt $1750; Sudbury $19.75; Cobalt $21.50; 
Timmins $21.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the October issue of the Lasour 
GazuTtE. Since these monthly notes are all 
compiled from British and foreign sources the 
information contained therein usually deals 
with conditions prevailing some months 
previous tc the date of publication in the 
Lasour Gazette. In Great Britain both 
wholesale and retail trade are now subject to 
governmeat control, the main objects of which 


are to conserve supplies of vital materials and 
to protect the public from unwarranted in- 
creases in prices. In order to achieve these 
ends the government of the United Kingdom 
has fixed retail and wholesale prices of some 
articles and is controlling the entire trade in 
some commodities. including importation and 
exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force. In some of 
these countries the publication of price data 
has been suspended and in other countries 
direct information is now unobtainable, 
although information contained in the publi- 
cations of neutral countries is noted. 
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Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930-100, was 
142-7 for October, an increase of 1-1 per cent 
for the month. Cereals showed a slight de- 
cline, the meat, fish and eggs group was 1:3 
per cent higher, and the “other food and 
tobacco” group was 5:3 per cent higher than 
the previous month. Among the industrial 
materials groups, the most notable changes 
were a rise of 24 per cent in wool prices and 
of 2:9 per cent in other textiles (other than 
cotton). 

The Staltst index number, on the base 
1867-1877—=100, was 131-8 at October 31, an in- 
crease of 0:2 per cent from the previous month. 
Vegetable foods and textiles each were about 
14 per cent higher, while sundries declined 2 
per cent. “Compared with a year previously, 
the general index rose by nearly 25 per cent, 
the effect of increased ocean transport charges 
in the intervening period being reflected by the 
45-6 per cent increase in the case of vege- 
table foods and that of over 39 per cent re- 
corded for textile materials.” 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 192 at November 1, an increase of 14 
per cent for the month. Food was 2 per cent 
higher due principally to higher prices for 
eggs and potatoes. Rent was unchanged, cloth- 
ing was 3 per cent higher, fuel and light and 
sundries were less than one per cent higher 
than for the previous month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.——The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926— 
100, was 78:4 for October, as compared with 
78:0 for September. Foods and farm prod- 
ucts were slightly lower than the September 
level, white industrial materials were higher. 

Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base 1923100, was-85-5 for November, show- 
ing no change from the October level. Very 
small increases in housing and fuel and light 
was balanced by a slight decrease in food 
prices, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
| Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment showed the cus- 

tomary season contraction at January 1, 
1941, but the loss was the smallest reported at 
that date in the experience of the years since 
1920. The firms furnishing data laid off some 
47,827 workers, or 3°5 per cent of their 
December 1 payrolls, as compared with an 
average decline of not quite seven per cent 
recorded at January 1 in the period 1921-1940. 
Returns were tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 12,467 employers, 
whose staffs aggregated 1,316,774, as com- 
pared with 1,864,601 in the preceding month. 
The index (average, 1926=100) stood at 
134-2, compared with 139-1 at December 1, 
1940, and 116-2 at January 1, 1940. The 
crude indexes for the beginning of January 
in preceding years were as follows:—1939, 
108-1; 1988, 113-4; 1937, 103-8; 1936, 99-1; 
1935, 94:4; 1934, 88-6; 1933, 78-5; 1932, 91-6; 
19315..101-7:,.1930, 111-23),.1929, 109-1;,.1928, 
100-7 and 1927, 95-9. 

After correction for seasonal influences, the 
January 1, 1941, index was 1389-4, as com- 
pared with 135-8 at December 1, 1940; the 
seasonally-adjusted index for January was 
the highest on record. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of January, 1941, the percentage of 
unemployment among local trade unions 
stood at 7-4, in contrast with percentages of 
6-2 at the beginning of December and 11-4 
_ at the beginning of January, 1940. The per- 
centage for January was based on returns 
compiled from 1,975 labour organizations, 
with a total membership of 270,637 persons. 

Employment Office Reports:—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Kmployment 
Service of Canada for December, 1940, in- 
dicated a moderate decline in the volume of 
business from that of November, but a 
marked gain over that of the corresponding 
month a year ago, this comparison being 
based on the average number of placements 
effected daily throughout the Service. The 
major changes under the first comparison con- 
sisted of substantial losses in construction 
and maintenance, transportation, logging and 

19656—14 


farming, and under the second, noteworthy 
gains in services, construction and mainten- 
ance and logging. Vacancies in December, 
1940, numbered 37,953, applications, 63,847 
and placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment, 36,209. 


Prices—In retail prices the official index of 
the cost of living calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices 
in 1935 to 1939 as 100 was 108°3 at the begin- 
ning of January, 1941, as compared with 
108-0 for December, 1940; 103-8 for January, 
1940; and 100-8 at the beginning of August 
and September, 1939, pre-war. In wholesale 
prices the weekly index number also cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 ad- 
vanced gradually during January and was 84:8 
for the week ended January 31 as compared 
with 84-2 for that ended December 27, 1940, 
and 84-1 for that ended November 29, 1940. 
Figures on a monthly basis for certain earlier 
dates are 84-2 for December, 1940; 82-6 for 
January, 1940; 72-4 for August, 1939 (pre- 
war); 73°2 for January, 1939; 83:8 for Janu- 
ary, 19388; and 63-5 for February, 1933, the 
low point in recent years. 


Business Statistics —The most recent statis- 
tics available reflecting industrial conditions 
in Canada are given in the table on page 84. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics was about three per cent lower in Decem- 
ber, 1940, than in November but was 14 per 
cent higher than in December, 1939. Reflect- 
ing the increase in business due to war 
demands productive operations as indicated 
by this index were greater than in any other 
period. The index averaged 145-4 during 
1940 as compared with 125-5 for 1929 the 
previous peak year. During the month under 
review manufacturing was slightly lower than 
in the previous month, after adjustment for 
seasonal changes, decline being indicated in 
the production of foodstuffs, in forestry pro- 
duction and in products of iron and steel. 
The group was considerably higher, however, 


than in December, 1939. Decline was shown 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 




















1941 1940 1940 1939 
January December November January December November 
8 Trade, external aggregate... $ |.............. 201,000,533 161,957,982} 174,082,066} 183,051,577 
%) Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUNIPTION SR .e68 hoe a SE ee 102,289,873 71,104, 145 72,109,338 84,561,211 
*) Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 97,620,927} 117,452,172 90,100,133} 101,021,522 97,163,176 
ms duty collocted... 52 S$) Mitte wesscne 13,182,849 13, 183, 802 9,691,945 12,244, 702 10,992,919 
Bank debits to individual 
CCOUMES iat ee ee ren iae) AS Male eretates coh ay 3,208,347,577| 3,049,322,205] 2,674,344,955| 3,056,866,581] 2,930,345, 995 
Bank deposits savings......... $ |.............. 1,641,313, 845] 1,625,878,423) 1,750,487,649] 1,741,058,768! 1, 734,837,362 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |............-.. 998,674,961) 1,021,276,2 956,144,714) 960,264,582) 972,784,147 
Security prices, index numbers— 
WOMMON BLOCKS 1c. eect aioe’ elise lad wane Leena cree 70-3 90-9 92-2 94-4 
IProleTred BLOCKS: Gielen eeras aa celiee cas nla 84-3 91-8 91-3 90-1 
Index of bond yields, Dominion.....}.............. 69-8 74-4 75-1 74-0 
(1) Index of bond yields, Ontarians! eee one 69-1 71-8 73-5 72-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number 184-8 84-2 82-6 81-7 80-4 
(2) Cost of living index number..... 108-3 108-0 103-8 103-8 103-8 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......]............-- 135-0 70-8 122-1 88-5 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 102-4 86-8 87-9 83-7 
(7) Employment, index number 
(employers’ pay-roll figures). . 134-2 139-1 116-2 122-7 123-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)......... 7-4 6-2 11-4 9-7 9-0 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings,revenue freight cars 198, 248 216, 872 239, 295 184,926 181,488 227,967 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings.... $ 20,926,967 23,565, 123 22,389,448 17,601,735 18,869,470 20,584,777 
Operating expenses........ Sowa eis a. sf ss pltebe chee Oe 14, 680, 335) 13, DOS S24) Fees Ae. 13,391,174 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. $ 14,685,000 16,335,666 15,889, 425 12,244,545 13,731, 169 15,437,307 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 11,529,460 10,861,808 10,416,039 9,349, 200 9,845,031 
Steam railways, freight in 
BONA LOS es rice tty Seen eis en NEN Me ccs aie bc fis caia-eibe wine atte 3,371, 032,000) 2,791,300,000).............. 3,371,336,000 
(41) Building permits........... TRG 2 se ARR Nala 7,357,898 11,128,942 3,303,212 6,035,212 4,148,889 
(‘) Contracts awarded......... $ 26,579,800 16,918,300 54,981,900 8,844, 700 11,815,000 12,739,300 
Mineral Production— 
Bisiron iy hae ee ere nen CONSIAs see. 110,477 109,576 104,703 94,620 87,822 
Steel ingots and castings...... CONS eee eae ky, 185 , 420 176,113 166,496 150,062 147,182 
Werro-alloys.. sees. oe cee ee es CONS Meee st 18,397 11,654 8,065 10, 494 7,285 
0X0) fo BARON gts Sane TA anna OUNCES RTS SERS c.g |'odeaee obese co eA i oe aie loPees 424,381 434,546 424 , 987 
Silvery cee eris al nmeios erates OUnCOS Ee Pero cca aieies c Ree nal tee eh eee 16525681 cee ose eee 1,696,215 
Coal MERI EEL Pee ey NSE a 1,643,092 1,822,563 1,684,924 1,457, 825 1,740,879 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

RIM DIAM eae bale Wy BGs PRC eee os’ 278,927,102} 326,428,000] 227,517,670) 247,938,734] 267,630,091 
Flour production............-. bbISs Ree lees tees « 1,076, 132 1,588,428 1,266,303 1,599, 966 1,960,429 
(8) Sugar, manufactured......... Ibs. 37,921, 156 87,221,405] 164,005,409 54,728,387} 125,981,000) 146,317,261 
Footwear production........... DAS eee sss, clo. 2,044, 725 2,230,387 2,073,528 2,208,374 2,623,356 
Output of central electric stations, 

daily average.............. cowl gies ae 83,665, 000 84,162,000 81,488,000 81,766,000 86,718,000 
Bales Of INsuranceyuecsccisc ce «Le Mile cece als 33,364,000 32,506,000 33,390,000 36, 295,000 35,710,000 
Newsprint production........... TONS eines oo oe 252,900 282,340) 251,030 240,660 288,730 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 23,195 23 , 364 23 , 621 17,213 16,976 16, 756 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

MSUISETIESS Foe dee aces =< net pale es ch Onetetterioe er cie-s 152-5 157-4 138-6 133-3 133-0 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION.........- ROME eee iNet eek 159-5 168-8 145-2 138-2 139-0 

Mineral productions + <c-ctciere cscescit |loicsess tele ciete tees 219-2 231-0 215-6 202-4 236-7 

MANUACHULING -c cs ccokice toc rene certs ete tee: 156-6 157-2) 146-8 136-9 136-9 

Construction iets ee cae. Ul Bape eetehe. 99-2 150-6 52-1 61-7 40-4 

HilectriG POWer sess sox ok oe sess stole | Saute Saeeleths o-als 243-8 240-7 243-4 239-2 248-5 

FSTRIDUTION crocs tle Celtieess eee] cements 132-3 124-5 119-7 119-1 115-8 

Trade employment Haz ae eat 5 lei tele 24 152-1 146-5 139-3 141-8 137-3 

Carloadings jer sine act eioce to isle Cl sre eet oss 95-6 87-7 86-7 82-6 84-0 

Imports........ tee Cee te ore 5 Me BS | Ree os 146-8 116-6 109-7 108-1 102-1 

Exports, excluding gold...........]....ccceceeees 118-9 130-2 130-5 123-7 114-3 








* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+ For the week ended January 31, 1941. 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. (*) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Adjusted for number of business days and gccone variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 
ts Figures for four weeks ending January 25, 1941, and corresponding periods. 
¢) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending January 25 1941; December 31, November 30, and January 
27, 1940; December 30 and December 2, 1939. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
i Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. (9) Excluding gold. 
11) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 
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in mineral production from the November 
level but an increase of about eight per cent 
as compared with December, 1939. The index 
of the volume of construction was substanti- 
ally lower than in the preceding month there 
being declines in the value of. contracts 
awarded and in the value of building permits. 
Substantial increase was shown, however, in 
both these factors compared with December, 
1939. Electric power output and the volume 
of distribution of commodities were both 
higher after adjustment than November, 1940, 
and December, 1939. Information available 
for January, 1941, shows employment, the 
number of cars of revenue freight and rail- 
way earnings lower than in December, 1940, 
but higher than in January, 1940. Whole- 
sale prices and the value of contracts awarded 
recorded advance in both these comparisons. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for January was 
10, involving 1,453 workers with time loss of 
3,288 man working days as compared with 
nine disputes during December, involving 903 
workers and causing time loss of 3,860 days. 
The disputes in January included a one-day 
strike of 964 coal miners in Nova Scotia and 
strikes of hotel waiters at Vancouver, B.C., 
and plumbers at Ottawa, Ont. The principal 
disputes in December involved coal miners in 
Alberta and Nova Scotia and truck drivers at 
Toronto, Ont. 

In January, 1940, most of the time loss was 
due to strikes of gold mimers in British 
Columbia, electric wire workers at Brockville, 
Ont., and coal miners in Nova Scotia. There 
were six disputes recorded for this month, in- 
volving 919 workers and causing a time loss 
of 6,861 days. 

Of the ten disputes in January, 1941, nine 
were recorded as terminated during the 
month. Four resulted in favour of the em- 
ployers and two in favour of the workers 
involved. Compromise settlements were 
reached in three cases. One dispute, involv- 
ing approximately twenty workers, was 
recorded as unterminated at the end of the 
month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 


During the past month re- 


Industrial ports were presented by 
Disputes three Boards of Concilia- 
Investigation tion and Investigation. Ten 
Act applications for boards 

were received and five 


boards were established, one of which was to 
deal with two applications. 


The texts of the three reports, together with 
details of recent proceedings under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, will be found 
in the section commencing on page 94. 


On February 13 the Min- 


Discontinuance ister of Labour, Hon. Nor- 
of Dominion man <A. McLarty, an- 
contributions nounced that Dominion 
to direct contributions for direct 
relief relief will be discontinued 


after March 31. In arriv- 
ing at this decision the Government had 
chiefly in mind the vast expenditures entailed 
by the war, estimated by the Honourable J. L. 
Ilsley, Minister of Finance, at a billion dollars 
a year. 
In a press release on this announcement 
issued by the Minister of Labour it was 
pointed out that:— 


“The wide expenditure made by the Domin- 
ion Government for social services for the 
welfare of our citizens amounts to over 
$135,000,000 per annum at the present time. 
Of this amount, what might be termed ordin- 
ary or peace-time appropriations such as, for 
example, Old Age Pensions amount to over 
$70,000,000; and the special war-time appro- 
priations as, for example, Dependents’ Allow- 
ances amount to approximately $65,000,000 in 
all. 

“Owing to this wide expenditure relief rolls 
have been so reduced that it is estimated by 
the Commissioner of Unemployment Relief 
that the withdrawal of the Dominion from 
this field will not place any greater burden 
on the provinces and the municipalities than 
has been borne in the current year, in fact 
this burden: will be reduced by approximately 
$4,000,000. 

“This vast expenditure by the Dominion 
Government, made in cash, makes available 
to provincial governments taxable incomes and 
revenues amounting to several times the 
amount of the contribution by the Dominion 
Government to unemployment relief. 

“Tt should be borne in mind also that the 
Government’s program of training workers for 
industry involves an expenditure in excess of 
$5,000,000. 

“At the recent Dominion-Provincial Con- 

ference—irrespective of any attitude as to the 
adoption of the Report—each province 
pledged itself to co-operate with the Dominion 
in matters essential to the prosecution of the 
war. 
“Tn the opinion of the Government this co- 
operation can be extended and be extremely 
helpful if each of the provinces will assume 
the responsibility of unemployment aid.” 
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Between 1920 and 1930 the Dominion Gov- 
ernment assisted the provinces and through 
the provinces the municipalities in connection 
with emergency expenditures for relief pur- 
poses, action being authorized by Order in 
Council and not covered by any formal 
Dominion legislation. The first relief act was 
passed in the fall of 1930, expiring at the end 
of the fiscal year. Since the expiry of the 
Act, legislation has been passed from year to 
year, the statute in effect to-day being the 
Unemployment and Agricultural Assistance 
Act, 1940, which expires March 31 of this year. 

Since the inception of relief legislation to 
date the Dominion has paid approximately 
$387,000,000 to supplement provincial and 
municipal expenditures for relief of distress. 
Of this sum, approximately $235,000,000 is for 
direct relief, that is, food, fuel, clothing and 
shelter. It is estimated that Dominion, pro- 
vincial and municipal expenditures for direct 
relief, public works, and other relief projects 
under relief legislation have in the last ten 
years amounted to about $970,000,000. From 
September, 1930, until August 1, 1934, the 
Dominion contribution to municipal direct 
relief was, generally speaking, 333 per cent, 
but commencing in August, 1934, the system 
of percentage contribution was changed to 
a grant-in-aid, which was utilized at the dis- 
eretion of the provinces either for direct relief 
or for other relief purposes, This system, on 
the recommendation of the National Em- 
ployment Commission, was replaced in Jan- 
uary, 1938, by a percentage contribution, 
which method has been followed to date, the 
present percentage payable being 40 per cent 
by the Dominion, 40 per cent by the prov- 
ince, and 20 per cent by the municipality. 
There are some variations in these per- 
centages in regard to transients. 

During earlier years relief works were car- 
ried out by municipalities and provinces on 
a fairly large scale, but more recently fewer 
such projects have been undertaken. From 
1930 to date the Dominion contributed $119.- 
000,000 to an estimated expenditure of $297,- 
000,000 by provinces and municipalities for 
works and other relief projects. At the 
present time there are about 1,500 persons 
engaged in relief works undertakings contri- 
buted to by the Dominion. 

In 1932 the relief land settlement arrange- 
ment was commenced under which the Do- 
minion contributes one-third of the cost of 
settling unemployed persons, who would other- 
wise be in receipt of direct relief, on the land. 
The Dominion’s contributions to relief land 
settlement which, generally speaking; are one- 
third of the provinces’ and municipalities’ 
have amounted to $1,824,626 since 1932, while 


the number at present’on the land is 41,823, 
comprising 7,692 families, 

The latest figures from the National Relief 
Registration are for December, 1940, and 
appear in the following note. 


The grand total of all 
classes of persons on urban 
and agricultural relief across 
Canada in December, 1940, 
showed an increase of 9-8 
per cent from November 
but a reduction of 52-6 per cent from Decem- 
ber a year ago, according to figures released 
by the Department of Labour. The grand 
total for December, as shown by the pre- 
liminary results from the registration of all 
direct relief cases carried out for the depart- 
ment by the provinces and municipalities, 
stood at 298,500. This total represented a 
decrease of 61-4 per cent from the peak figure 
of the year which occurred in the month of 
March; in December, 1939, the decrease from 
the peak month of that year was 38°8 per cent, 
while December, 1938, showed 14-2 per cent 
decrease from March, 1988. 

Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in December, 1940, numbered 48,500, 
an increase of 7-7 per cent from the revised 
November total. The figure for December, 
1940, showed a decrease of 67-0 per cent from 
December a year ago, and a decrease of 70:1 
per cent from December, 1938. From the 
peak figure of 172,683 in March, 1940, the 
December total of fully employable persons 
was down by 71.9 per cent. 

A total of 248,500 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in December, an 1in- 
crease of 7-0 per cent from the corrected 
figure for the previous month: December, 
1939 had shown an increase of 9:6 per cent 
from November, 1939. This category includes 
all totally unemployable, partially employable 
and fully employable persons, together with 
all dependents of family heads. This aggre- 
gate showed a decrease of 55-4 per cent from 
the figure for December, 1939, and a decrease 
of 58-9 per cent from the figure for December 
two years ago. In relation to the high month 
of 1940, the December total on urban relief 
showed a decrease of 61:7 per cent. 

The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following improved crop condi- 
tions in 1939 in the Prairie Provinces. A total 
of 11,000 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, accounted for a farm population 
of 50,000, were reported as receiving agri- 
cultural relief for subsistence in December; 
this total indicated a decline of 61-6 per cent 
from the high month.of 1940. The Dominion 


Statistics of 
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total on agricultural relief in December in- 
creased by 25-7 per cent from the revised 
November figure, but was 31-1 per cent less 
than December, 1939, and 82-9 per cent less 
than December, 1938. Figures for December 
for Saskatchewan alone showed decreases of 
9-1 per cent and 84-7 per cent from Decem- 
ber, 1939, and from December, 1938, respec- 
tively: the Saskatchewan total of 38,500 per- 
sons on agricultural relief accounted for 77:0 
per cent of the Dominion total in December, 
1940, 

The Minister of Labour, 


Establishment the Honourable Norman A. 
of Wartime McLarty, announced on 
Bureau February 14, that provision 
of Technical is being made for the 
Personnel establishment of a new 


agency to cope with the 
problem of furnishing scientific and technical 
personnel for the war effort. 

By arrangement with the Government, the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy and the 
Canadian Institute of Chemistry will organize 
immediately a Wartime Bureau of Technical 
Personnel, which, with certain other technical 
organizations, will act as the national agency 
to recruit and place scientific and professional 
personnel in the war industries. 

With the expansion of the war effort the 
demand for technicians has so increased that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to fill such 
positions. Mr. McLarty decided, on the re- 
commendation of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Labour Co-ordination, that special 
steps were necessary to meet this situation, 
and, after conferences between officials of 
the Department of Labour and the profes- 
sional institutes, the new organization was 
agreed upon. 

The Bureau will be directed by Mr. E. M. 
Little, General Manager of the Anglo-Cana- 
dian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited and 
General Manager of Gaspesia Sulphite Com- 
pany, Limited, who will be advised by a 
committee representing the co-operating insti- 
tutes. Mr. Little proposes to establish an 
office in Ottawa but will utilize the services 
and facilities of the national and local secre- 
taries of the imstitutes throughout Canada. 
It may be found necessary to open branch 
offices in Toronto and Montreal. 

For some time the institutes have been 
compiling a complete file of the experience 
and qualifications of their members. This 
information, together with records available 
in various government departments, will form 
the nucleus for a basic register of scientific 
and technical personnel in Canada. 


The minister is convinced that this arrange- 
ment is the best approach to the problem, 
since the officers of the institutes are the 
persons best acquainted with the qualifica- 
tions of their members and most competent 
to indicate where they can best serve the 
war effort. 


Although the Dominion- 
Meeting of Provincial conference on the 
Dominion- Rowell-Sirois Report dis- 
Provincial ‘banded after two days of 


discussion it was apparent 
that there were many 
matters on which the report made recom- 
mendations which the provinces wished to 
discuss with Dominion Ministers and officials. 

One of the important sections of the con- 
ference was that dealing with problems of 
labour. Questions within this purview had 
been assigned to the Labour and Unemploy- 
ment Committee under the chairmanship of 
the Dominion Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty. 

On January 16, the day after the confer- 
ence disbanded, an informa] discussion between 
the Provincial Ministers of Labour, their 
Deputy Ministers and other officials, and the 
Hon. Mr. McLarty and his senior officials, was 
held in the Minister’s office and continued 
throughout the day. Every province in Can- 
ada was represented. The following is a list 
of those present: 


Hon. N. O. Hipel, Minister of Labour for 
Ontario. 

Hon. Edgar Rochette, Minister of Labour 
for Quebec. 

Hon. J. André Doucet, Minister of Health 
and Labour for New Brunswick. 

Hon. J. P. McIntyre, Minister of Public 
Works and Highways for Prince Edward 
Island. 

Hon. L. D. Currie, Minister of Labour for 
Nova Scotia. 

Hon. W. W. Cross, 
for Alberta. 

Hon. George Pearson, Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia. 

Hon. Errick F. Willis, Minister of Public 
Works for Manitoba. 

Hon. 8. J. Farmer, Minister of Labour for 
Manitoba. 

Hon. R. J. M. Parker, Minister of Muni- 
cipal Affairs of Saskatchewan. 


labour officials 


Minister of Health 


Hon. Horace Wright, President of the 
Executive Council of Prince Edward 
Island. 


Mr. H. R. Pettigrove, Deputy Minister of 
Labour for New Brunswick. 

Mr. W. R. Shaw, Deputy Minister of 
Agriculture for Prince Edward Island. 
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Mr. E. A. Horton, Deputy Minister of 
Municipal Affairs for Ontario. 

Mr. A. E. Cameron, Assistant to the Min- 
ister of Labour for Nova Scotia. 

Mr. Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour 
for British Columbia. 

Dean F. C. Cronkite, University of Sas- 
katchewan. 

Mr. W. W. Dawson, Director of Relief of 
Saskatchewan. 

Mr. George Collins, Department of Public 
Works for Manitoba. 

Mr. A. A. Mackenzie, Commissioner of 
Public Welfare for Alberta. 

Mr. E. W. Griffith, Relief Administrator 
for British Columbia. 

Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Ottawa. 

Mr. A. MacNamara, Associate 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Mr. Harry Hereford, Dominion Commis- 
sioner of Unemployment Relief, Depart- 

ment of Labour, Ottawa. 


Deputy 


The discussion ranged over a wide variety 
of topics of mutual interest to the respective 
governments represented. The War Emer- 
gency Training Programme for 1941, elicited 
many questions from the provincial repre- 
sentatives. There were several inquiries con- 
cerning the continuance of the Youth Training 
Programme and the extent to which it would 
be supplanted by the war training scheme. 

It was recognized that, while there was a 
scarcity of labour in certain provinces, others 
had workers available in certain occupations, 
and methods of bringing together supply and 


demand were considered in some detail. 
Several of the provincial representatives 
wished to know whether the Dominion 


would continue its present relief policy and 
provide assistance to the provincial authori- 
ties. Mr. McLarty pointed out that the 
adoption of the Rowell-Sirois Report would 
have cleared up most of these questions and 
would have made the responsibilities of the 
two authorities abundantly plain. However, 
he would give no commitment as to whether 
or not any further Dominion aid to the prov- 
inces for relief would be granted after the 
close of the present fiscal year. (The Domin- 
ion Government’s decision regarding Direct 
Relief is contained in a preceding note.) 

The Provincial Ministers stated their com- 
plete willingness to co-operate with the 
Dominion Department of Labour in develop- 
ing programs to meet the many present 
labour issues of the war. It was agreed 
that, in practice at least, one of the recom- 
mendations of the Commission’s report should 
be adopted, namely, that there should be 
frequent conferences between the Dominion 
and Provincial Departments of Labour. 


The January 1941 issue of 
the National Health Review 
published by the Depart- 
ment of Pensions and 
National Health contains 
an interesting article en- 
titled “Industrial Hygiene Control in Canadian 
War Industries” by Kingsley Kay, Industrial 
Hygienist. 

In the introduction to the article it is pointed 
out that the experience of health workers in 
the early part of the last war showed that the 
rapid increase in production of war materials 
was accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in fatigue, accidents and occupational disease. 
The tendency at that time, it is stated, was to 
force health supervision into the background, 
making production at any cost the important 
goal. This situation was subject to a drastic 
change when it was found that fatigue, acci- 
dents and occupational disease were making 
significant inroads into the efficiency of the 
industrial war machine. 


The situation in Great Britain during the 
last war lead to the establishment of a Com- 
mittee on the Health of Munition Workers. 
(A detailed article concerning the work and 
findings of this committee in Great Britain 
appeared in the January 1940 issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE, pp. 28-30.) 


Dealing with the action taken in Canada to 
maintain industrial efficiency in the greatly 
accelerated production of war requirements, 
reference is made in the article to the meetings 
of the Dominion Council of Health and the 
National Advisory Committee on Industrial 
Hygiene, in October 1939 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November 1939, page 1090). As an outcome 
of these meetings and in co-operation with the 
Federal Department of Labour and the then 
War Supply Board, now the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, it was arranged that 
there should be inserted in all government 
contracts a clause requiring that health and 
sanitary conditions be maintained at levels 
satisfactory to the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health. 

The contract health clause provides the 
Department with the power to require that 
working conditions be healthful, that sanitary 
facilities and safe water supply be adequate, 
that suitable medical services be available and 
that health records be kept, wherever it be 
deemed advisable. This clause is an agreement 
between the Federal Government and _ the 
contractor and supplements legislative require- 
ments under provincial Health and Factory 
Acts. 

By means of this clause and provincial legis- 
lation, the Federal Divisions of Public Health 
Engineering and Industrial Hygiene co-operate 
with Provincial Health officers toward the 
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maintenance of health in Canadian war 
industry. 


Following upon the insertion of the contract 
clause in the federal war contracts, it was 
arranged that the Divisions of Industrial 
Hygiene and Public Health Engineering, of 
the Department of Pensions and National 
Health, would be supplied with details of 
contracts let by the Federal Government, for 
the purpose of assisting in a comprehensive 
supervision of war contract premises. Every 
attempt is made to avoid duplication of 
supervision by Federal and Provincial Health 
Authorities and, to this end, contract infor- 
mation is routinely disseminated to the Pro- 
vincial Health Departments. 


Reference is also made to an extensive 
educational program being conducted by the 
Federal Division of Industrial Hygiene. A 
series of pamphlets written in non-technical 
language has been prepared for distribution 
to employers, trade unionists, insurance com- 
panies and others, the first in the series having 
already been issued, namely one on “Benzol 
(Benzene) Poisoning.’ Two other bulletins 
to be issued shortly deal with Nitrous Fumes 
Poisoning and T.N.T.  (Trinitrotoluene) 
Poisoning. Copies of these pamphlets are 
being sent to all high schools and technical 
schools in Canada to assist in educating pros- 
pective industrial employees with respect to 
industrial hazards. Already many schools are 
giving talks on the subject of industrial 
health, as a result of receiving the first pam- 
phlet in the series. A series of posters is being 
prepared, dealing with various aspects of 
industrial health and have been prepared 
primarily for the benefit of employees in 
companies holding contracts with the Federal 
Government. 

Shortly after the commencement of war, an 
Industrial Hygiene Laboratory was opened. 
Studies are being conducted in this Laboratory 
for the purpose of setting health standards 
to be maintained in the manufacture of 
munitions of war. The problem of T.N.T. 
(Trinitrotoluene) poisoning and its control is 
at present being dealt with and a method of 
analysis for T.N.T. in air has been developed. 


No satisfactory method for the analysis of 
air containing T.N.T. has been available 
before and this is required, in order to have 
some means of following the concentration of 
T.N.T. to which workers may be subjected. 
This method has already been used in a 
Canadian factory for the purpose of evaluating 
the efficiency of the ventilating system in use 
there and it is expected that, with the use 
of this method and by collection of medical 
data, a safe level of T.N.T. in workroom air 
will be established shortly. 
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On January 24, the Wartime 
Amendment of Prices and Trade Board 
Wartime Prices amended its Order respect- 
and Trade Board ing the eviction of tenants 
Order governing in controlled rental areas. 
eviction of (Lasour Gazerts, Decem- 
tenants ber, 1940, page 1227.) The 

amended Order _ provides 
that no tenant may be evicted from housing 
accommodation until the landlord has given 
due notice and satisfied the local Court as 
to the existence of circumstances validating 
such action. 

The original eviction Order was designed 
to create rights which could be enforced 
before a Court. Some landlords have ignored 
these rights, and have been evicting tenants 
who would not pay an increased rental, 
taking a chance that the tenant would not 
go to the trouble and expense of commenc- 
ing civil proceedings for damages for illegal 
eviction. 

Henceforth an eviction contrary to the 
Board’s Order is an offence punishable by 
fine or imprisonment or both. 

To entitle the landlord to possession he 
must satisfy the Court as to the existence 
of one or more of the following circum- 
stances: that the tenant has not paid his 
rental, has broken the terms of his lease, or 
is not willing to pay the rental authorized 
by the local committee or Administrator; 
that the tenant or some one living with him 
is committing a nuisance or has been con- 
victed of using the property for immoral or 
illegal purposes; that he is not taking reason- 
able care of the property and allowing it 
to deteriorate; that the tenant, himself, has 
given the landlord notice of intention to 
vacate; or that the housing accommodation 
is bona fide required by the landlord as a 
residence for himself or for members of his 
family or a dependent or for any person 
employed by him. 


Mr. Justice Martin, Rentals 


Statement of Administrator under the 


rentals Wartime Prices and Trade 
administrator re Board, in a_ statement 
unwarranted issued recently to a ren- 


tals conference in Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, declared that 
landlords who take advantage of a housing 
shortage to make unwarranted increases in 
rent, may expect an order adding their muni- 
cipality to the list of areas in which the 
maximum rental has already been fixed at 
the January 2, 1940, level. 

“The majority of Canadian property-owners 
are meeting the situation fairly and wisely,” 


the Administrator stated, “but there are a 
small minority who appear to be profiteering. 


increases in rent 
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“By reason of war activity, the problem. of 
congestion will likely arise in the next few 
months in a number of towns and cities, in- 
deed, housing accommodation in some of these 
has already reached the saturation point. If 
advantage is taken of the situation and rents 
are unduly increased, there is only one course 
open to those who have the responsibility, 
and that is to apply the orders of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board regarding maxl- 
mum rentals. 

“We do not seek drastic action, but the 
housing situation is under close surveillance 
and every complaint is being thoroughly in- 
vestigated. Landlords are warned that they 
should not attempt to evict a tenant because 
he complains. If they do, one more reason is 
furnished for the extension of rent control. 

“Tt is also pointed out that rent control 
legislation was introduced primarily to_ pro- 


tect wage-earners, and an increase of a dollar 
or two is often of great importance in a 
working man’s budget. 

“We are making every effort to ensure 


that rentals, especially in the lower brackets, 


are fair and reasonable,” the Administrator 
concluded. 

Hearing of the appeal of 
Appeal in nineteen companies and 


Corrugated Box 
Combine Case 


one individual against the 
judgment of Mr. Justice 
Hope, finding them guilty 
of combining to restrain trade in corrugated 
and fibreboard boxes and related products in 
contravention of section 498 of the Criminal 
Code, was commenced in the Ontario Court 
of Appeal on January 20 with Chief Justice 
R. S. Robertson presiding. The conviction 
of the appellants following an investigation 
under the Combines Investigation Act was 
reported in the Lasour GazrtTTE, September, 
1940, p. 986. 


With a registration of 
Annual six hundred delegates in 
convention attendance, the twenty- 
of Canadian third annual convention of 
Construction the Canadian Construction 
Association Association was held in 


Montreal on January 21-23. 

The convention was featured by the adop- 
tion of a tentative plan for re-organization 
and increasing membership and the executive 
was enlarged to facilitate the working out of 
this new scheme. 

Mr. John E. Clarke, in his presidential 
address, referred to the great responsibility 
which had been placed upon the construc- 
tion industry and the implementing of the 
national war effort, and said “ The construc- 
tion industry has earned a performance record 
scarcely ever achieved by any other industry 
—not only in the construction of air fields 
and temporary accommodations for Canada’s 
forces but in rushing up war plants.” 

The Deputy Minister of Labour, Dr. Bryce 
M. Stewart, spoke at one of the sessions of the 
convention on “Some Wartime Labour 
Problems.” 


Mr. A. M. Wiseman, Senior Trade Com- 
missioner for the United Kingdom, Ottawa, 
gave an address, the general theme of which 
was “England can take it.” 


During one session, Mr. J. S. Hodgson, 
executive assistant to the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission explained the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and its application to 
the construction industry. 


At the closing business session several 
resolutions were adopted. One of these voiced 
the Association’s opinion that attention should 
be given to the planning of war industries 
so as to take precautions to minimize the 
destruction of an entire plant by possible 
bombing or sabotage. Another resolution 
recommended the construction of air raid 
shelters in large communities. It was recom- 
mended that the incoming executive make a 
study of the design and construction of air 
raid shelters, so that such information would 
be readily available to the membership. 

Other resolutions dealt with different 
aspects of the war, approved the work of 
committees, etc. The Association offered its 
co-operation in the location of British indus- 
tries in Canada and passed another resolu- 
tion confirming that the services of the in- 
dustry were at the disposal of the Dominion 
for any war purposes. Hearty approval was 
given to the work done by the special com- 
mittee, headed by F. G. Rutley, which has 
been working on the Excess Profits Tax ques- 
tion. Still other resolutions instructed the 
incoming executive to make representations 
in connection with the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act; expressed appreciation of the work 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; and 
advocated extension of the work of the 
apprenticeship training committee. 


Officers for 1941 were elected as follows: 
president, John E. Clarke, Toronto; past presi- 
dent, C. H. Gunn, Winnipeg; vice-president, 
John E. Stirling, Montreal; eastern vice-presi- 
dent, K. I. Campbell, Saint John; Quebec 
vice-president, W. L. R. Stewart, Sherbrooke; 
Ontario vice-president, A. Reg. Timms, 
Welland; mid-western vice-president, Charles 
Blake, Winnipeg; western vice-president, 
Allan S. Gentles, Vancouver; honourary sec- 
retary, E. R. Smallhorn, Montreal; honorary 
treasurer, E. F. Longfellow, Toronto; chair- 
man of the membership committee, L. L. 
Anthes, Toronto; vice-chairman of member- 
ship committee, Tullis N. Carter, Toronto, 
representing the General Contractors’ Section; 
Charles Ritchie, Toronto, representing the 
Trade Contractors’ Section; V. C. Moynes, 
Toronto, representing the Manufacturing and 
Supply Section; chairman of the General 
Contractors’ Section, Charles Robertson, 
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Brantford; vice-chairman, L. H. D. Suther- 
land; chairman of Trade Contractors’ Sec- 
tion, G. P. Wilbur, Toronto; vice-chairman, 
G. C. Abbott, Toronto; chairman of Manu- 
facturing and Supply Section, A. H. Pepper, 


Montreal; vice-chairman, E. S. Sargent, 
Toronto. 

Indicative of the Greek de- 
Message of termination to win through 


Greek trade to victory is 
unionists to received recently by the 
Canadian Labour Canadian High Commis- 

sloner in London from the 
General Council of Greek Workers’ National 
Confederation and addressed to trade unions 
in Canada. The message is as follows: 


“The General Council of the Greek Workers’ 
National Confederation, assembled at the 
Piraeus on December 15-17, conscious of the 
honour bestowed upon their works by the 
President of Council Monsieur Jean Metaxas 
and proud of the fact that the youngest staffs 
of the Greek trade unions are taking part 
in the great fight against Italian imperialism ; 
with full confidence and certainty about the 
future and as to the victorious issue of the 
struggle which will toll the knell of Fascism 
and its methods of perfidy, plunder and out- 
rage, has entrusted me with the charge to 
address to Your Excellency and to the Trade 
Unions of Canada, the greetings of victory.” 


a message 


(s¢d.) AristipE DIMITRATOS, 


General Secretary of the 
Greek Workers’ National 
Confederation. 


Some idea of the procedures 
being established in Great 
Britain under the exigencies 
of war, in administering the 
Schedule of Reserved Occu- 
pations is contained in the 
British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for December, 1940. (References to 
the control of wartime employment in Great 
Britain have been made in previous issues 
of the Lasour Gazette, November, 1939, page 
1091, and February, 1940, page 99.) An indi- 
cation of how thoroughly the man-power of 
the nation is being utilized in its most effec- 
tive capacity is seen in the recent announce- 
ment that the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service has set up an Advisory Committee 


To examine the reservation position, under 
the Schedule of Reserved Occupations, of men 
in the London area who were registered under 
the National Service (Armed Forces) Acts in 
the occupational group of Office or Department 

anager. : 

The Committee will advise the Minister:— 
(a) Whether the business of the man’s em- 
ployer is, or is not, of national importance in 
war time; and (0b) whether the man’s own 
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responsibilities and duties are, or are not, suffi- 
ciently important to justify his retention in his 
employment as office or department manager. 

Where it is decided that the man’s retention 
is not justified, he will, after due notice, be 
called up for service in H.M. Forces unless in 
the meantime he has secured reserved employ- 
ment of national importance. Before final steps 
are taken to call the man up for service, both 
he and his employer will be notified of the 
proposal. 


Coal Mining Occupations —As from December 
1, 1940, the age of reservation has been raised 
to 30 for all the coal mining occupations, both 
above and below ground, which had hitherto 
been reserved at a lower age. This change was 
made by the Minister of Labour and National 
Service after consultation with the Secretary 
for Mines and the organizations of employers 
and employees in the industry. 

In order to determine the number of men 
below 30 years of age who should be called 
up for service in the Forces, the Minister has 
set up Tribunals in the various coal-mining 
districts. Each Tribunal consists of an inde- 
pendent Chairman assisted by two representa- 
tives from the employers’ side and two from 
the workers’ side of the industry. After 
examining the position in their areas the Chair- 
men of the Tribunals will report to the Minister 
the number of men under 30 years of age who 
ean be released from those areas for military 
service. 


Hlectricians.—It has also been announced that 
the ages of reservation for certain classes of 
electricians are to be raised as from January 8, 
1941. It is not proposed to withdraw from 
industry any men in these classes who are 
already engaged on work of vital national im- 
portance, and a number of employers have 
already been instructed by the Government 
Departments concerned with their work as to 
the action which they should take if they desire 
to retain men below the new ages of reservation. 


The British Ministry of 
Workmen’s Labour Gazette (December, 
Compensation in 1940 issue) summarizes the 
Great Britain provisions of a new measure 

—Workmen’s Compensation 
and Benefit (Byssinosis) Act—providing com- 
pensation for those disabled by respiratory 
illness in cotton spinning mills. This special 
type of compensation is summarized as 
follows: 


Byssinosis is a term used to denote a dis- 
abling condition of the lungs, attributed to the 
inhalation of very fine particles of cotton dust, 
which has been found to be prevalent amongst 
men employed in dusty parts of cotton mills, 
particularly in card and blowing rooms. Owing 
largely to difficulties in diagnosis the disease 
has not been scheduled as an occupational disease 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925. 
It has, however, been repeatedly urged that 
workers affected by the disease should be brought 
within the scope of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Acts, and a Committee, under the Chairmanship 
of Sir David Ross, was therefore appointed by 
the Home Secretary to consider whether an 
equitable and workable scheme could be devised 
for providing compensation in the case of persons 
who, after employment for a substantial period 
in ecard rooms or certain other dusty parts of 
cotton spinning mills, become or have become 
disabled by respiratory illness. 
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The Committee reported, in December, 1938, 
that where an employee suffers total incapacity 
due to byssinosis after not less than twenty 
years employment in the cotton industry, a 
properly constituted medical board should be 
able, after considering his industrial history as 
well as the medical evidence, to decide whether 
the disease was or was not occupational in 
origin. They therefore recommended that such 
cases occurring in the future should be brought 
within the framework of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts by means of a scheme similar to 
those for silicosis and asbestosis. They also 
recommended that men who, disabled by the 
disease, had already left the industry, and could 
not properly be brought within the scope of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, should be pro- 
vided for by a special scheme under which any 
benefits to which the workman is entitled under 
the Health Insurance Acts would be supple- 
mented by ten shillings a week, payable out of 
a fund maintained by subscriptions paid by 
occupiers of factories engaged in the spinning 
of raw cotton. 

The Workmen’s Compensation and Benefit 
(Byssinosis) Act, 1940, which received the Royal 
Assent on November 20, enables statutory effect 
to be given to the Committee’s recommendations 
by schemes, one applying the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Acts, with any necessary modifications, 
to future cases, and the other providing addi- 
tional benefit for old cases. 


In the Australian EHm- 
ployers’ Review published 
by The Employers’ Federa- 


Youth Employ- 
ment Section in 


Australian tion of New South Wales, 
Department of it is stated that a Youth 
Labour and Employment Section of the 
Industry Department of Labour in 


Australia, has been estab- 
lished. 

In officially opening the new section of the 
department, the Minister of Labour, Industry 
and Social Services, appealed for the full 
co-operation of employers generally in the 
conduct of the new branch, and stated that 
its aim was to reduce economic wastage of 
youth employment by eliminating, as far as 
possible, the danger of misfits in various occu- 
pations. To this end employers were invited 
to avail themselves of the service offered by 
the Youth Employment Section of the Depart- 
ment by insisting upon prospective employees 
undergoing the vocational tests and interviews 
undertaken by the psychologists attached to 
the Section. Such action would be not only of 
distinct benefit to the employer, but would also 
be to the ultimate advantage of the prospec- 
tive employee. 

In expressing appreciation of the scheme 
outlined by the Minister, Professor Tasman 
Lovell, Professor of Psychology at Sydney 
University, suggested that employers were per- 
haps inclined to question the science of indus- 
trial psychology. While admitting that as 
yet the system was not infallible, largely 
because of the temperament of the individual 
and other complexities, Professor Lovell 
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claimed that results to date had more than 
justified its application, and for that reason 
he commended the scheme to all employers 
and to parents anxious to obtain vocational 
guidance for their children. 


Another item of current 
Report of interest from Australia is 
Australian the report of the Select 
Youth Employ- Parliamentary Committee 
ment Committee on Youth Employment. 


The Committee’s recom- 
mendations include the raising of the school 
leaving age with the necessary adjustment of 
the parents’ income by increased child endow- 
ment; and unemployment insurance for adults. 
As a contribution to the problem of post-war 
adjustment, a comprehensive scheme of 
housing and slum clearance is recommended. 

It is also suggested by the Committee that 
the technical training of apprentices should 
be given in the daytime, and that their 
requisites at the Technical College and trans- 
port should be provided free of charge by the 
State. 

The Committee recommended in its report 
that the working of overtime by males under 
sixteen years of age and of females in shops 
and factories be prohibited. The Committee 
found that there had been displacement of 
male by female labour and, as a corrective, 
suggested equal pay for both sexes. A 
recommendation was also made that the In- 
dustrial Arbitration Act should be amended 
to direct industrial tribunals to fix the maxi- 
mum proportion of juniors to adults in all 
industries. 


In a statement issued on 


Labour January 18, Dr. John W. 
co-operation in Studebaker, United States 
U.S. National Commissioner of Education 
Defence declared that “Labour was 
Training not only a prime factor in 
Programme inaugurating the national 


defence vocational training 
program but it had shown splendid co-opera- 
tion in maintaining it.” 

Dr. Studebaker referred to the establish- 
ment throughout the country of more than 
1,400 local advisory committees comprised of 
representatives of labour and industry, there 
not being one instance where requested co- 
operation from labour had failed to be forth- 
coming. 

The statement of the 
Education continues: 


“Take one typical example: In Joplin, 
Mo., funds were lacking to renovate an old 
building to be used as a vocational school 
in the national defence training program. 
The local labour unions, anxious to help, 


Commissioner of 
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donated the services of carpenters, painters, 
cement workers and machinists to renovate 
the structure and tune up the machinery. 

“In Philadelphia, nearly 1,500 hosiery 
workers, members of the C.I.0. hosiery union, 
who were unemployed during the depression, 
were interviewed by local union officials. 
As a result, the majority of them were dis- 
covered to have latent skills in other trades, 
and now they are being trained in the national 
defence training program, 

“In Detroit a similar situation was found. 
There a great number of the members of the 
C.1I.0. United Automobile Workers’ Union, 
who were unemployed, are being trained in 
the national defence vocational program. 

“The story is the same for the rest of the 
country. Both the C.I.O. and the A.F. of L. 
have named special advisers on the national 
defence vocational training advisory com- 
mittee. .... 


“Labour has a special stake in the training 
of some 700,000 workers in national defence 
industries during the current fiscal year. Only 
about six months are left to reach our goal. 
We have every reason, therefore, to believe 
that the co-operation thus far shown by 
organized labour will continue and increase 
in the crucial, coming months of 1941.” 


Correction 


In the article entitled “Maintenance of 
Basic Wage Standards and Adjustment to 
the Cost of Living in Canada” appearing in 
the January issue of the Lasour Gazerre, an 
omission was made in outlining the coverage 
of Order in Council P.C. 7440. On page 
24, first column, third paragraph, under the 
heading “Coverage of Order in Council,” 
fifth line, the words “mining property,” should 
be added after the word “any”, the corrected 
line reading “or operates any mining prop- 
erty, agency of transportation or.” 


Industrial Relations and United States Defence Production 


Of the total working time for the entire 
year 1940, less than 2 hours per worker were 
lost because of strikes and this is less than one- 
quarter of the loss due to industrial accidents, 
Sidney Hillman, Associate Director General of 
the Office of Production Management, said to- 
day in making public the results of a special 
study on the current status of industrial rela- 
tions. The study had been made at his request 
by the Bureau of Labour Statistics of the 
Department of Labour. 

“This figure shows beyond question that, 
generally, harmony prevails in employer-em- 
ployee relations,” Mr. Hillman declared. 


Out of approximately 300 threatened dis- 
putes arising since the beginning of the defence 
program in which experts of the Conciliation 
Service and the Labour Division of the 
National Defence Advisory Commission inter- 
vened, only a handful resulted in appreciable 


stoppages. And all these were of short 
duration. 
The Bureau of Labour Statistics study 


shows that the first half-year of the defence 
program witnessed a drop of nearly 50 per 
cent in man-days idle due to strikes over 
the corresponding months of the previous 
year. 

“This is truly a remarkable record,’ he 
said. “It is all the more remarkable in view 
of the fact that the period has been one of 
vastly quickened industrial activity accom- 
panied by a tremendous expansion of em- 
ployment and an increase in the stresses and 
strains which always go with adjustments to 


new personnel. Industrial history shows that 
periods of industrial expansion are marked by 
an increase rather than a decrease in the 
number of strikes.” 


These studies by the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics show: 


(1) Work stoppages due to strikes in 
American industry during the year of 1940 
accounted for an average loss of less than a 
quarter of a day per year per worker. 

(2) This figure is put in perspective when 
compared with the time lost through indus- 
trial accidents. On-the-job accidents accounted 
for an average idleness of more than one 
day per worker, or upwards of four times 
that due to strikes. And the figure for acci- 
dents does not include the tremendous loss 
resulting from more than 11,000 deaths. 

(3) The number of man-days idle due to 
strikes was only half as great during the first 
six months of the defence program as in 
the corresponding period for 1939. 


(4) The number of men involved in strikes 
was 47 per cent less during the first six months 
of the defence program than when the United 
States was actually at war 24 years ago. This 
is all the more significant when it is realized 
that total non-agricultural employment is 
22 per cent greater to-day than in 1917. 

“Chief credit for this remarkable record,” 
said Mr. Hillman, “should go to the patriot- 
ism of organized labour and to that vast 
majority of responsible industrialists who 
have accepted the orderly processes of col- 
lective bargaining.” 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


EN applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act have been received in the 
Department of Labour recently, as follows:— 


(1) From carpenters in the employ of the 
Northern Construction Company, Vancouver, 
w.C., members of Local 527, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
‘The applicants, who are employed on a gov- 
ernment project at Nanaimo, B.C., are seeking 
an increase 1n wages from 75 cents per hour to 
90 cents per hour, retroactive to December 1, 
1940. They claim that their wages are not 
commensurate with those of carpenters em- 
ploved on other government projects in the 
Province of British Columbia. It is stated in 
the application that approximately 330 workers 
are directly involved in the dispute. 

(2) From employees of the Sault Structural 
Steel Company, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., members of Local 2288, Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee. Thirty-five workers 
were said to be directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which arose out of the employees’ re- 
quest for an agreement providing for union 
recognition, increased wages, holidays with 
pay, time and one-half for overtime and a 
cost of living bonus. With the assistance of 
a conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour, however, a satisfactory settlement 
was reached without the necessity of recourse 
to board procedure. 

(3) From carpenters in the Vancouver and 
New Westminster region of British Columbia, 
members of Locals 452 and 1251, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. The applicants seek amendment of 
the existing agreement with the General Con- 
tractors’ Association, Vancouver, in order to 
provide for increased rates of pay. Approxi- 
mately 705 workers are said to be directly 
affected by the dispute. 

(4) From patternmakers in the employ of 
the Dominion Engineering Works, Lachine, 
P.Q., members of the Montreal Patternmakers’ 
Association (Patternmakers’ League of North 
America). The dispute, arising out of the 
employer’s refusal to grant the employees’ 
request for increased wages and union recog- 
nition, is said to involve 35 workers directly 
and 860 indirectly. On February 6 the Min- 
ister of Labour established a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to deal with this 
matter, Mr. J. A. MacClelland, Valois, P.Q., 
and Mr. F. Curzon Dobell, Montreal, P.Q., 
being appointed members on the nomination 


of the employees and the employer, respect- 
ively. 


(5) From employees of the West Coast 
Woollen Mills, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
members of the Pacific Textile Workers’ 
Union, an affiliate of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. Approximately 90 workers are 
said to be directly affected by the dispute, 
which arose out of the employees’ request for 
higher wages, overtime pay and improved 
working conditions. 

(6) From plumbers and steamfitters em- 
ployed by the Saint John Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Company, Saint John, N.B., members 
of Local 213, United Association of Journey- 
men Plumbers and Steamfitters of America. 
The applicants seek an increase in wages from 
70 cents per hour to 85 cents per hour. It is 
stated that 37 workers are directly affected by 
the dispute and 30 indirectly. An application 
for establishment of a board had! already been 
received from machinists in the company’s 
employ, members of Local 482, International 
Association of Machinists (Lasour Gazerrs, 
January, 1941, page 9), and on February 6 
the Minister established one board to deal 
with the two applications. Mr. F. S. A. 
McMullin, Saint John West, N.B., and Mr. 
F. Curzon Dobell, Montreal, P.Q., were ap- 
pointed members of the board on the nomina- 
tion of the employees and the employer, 
respectively. 

(7) From 24 employees of the Hamilton 
Uniform Cap Company, Hamilton, Ont., mem- 
bers of Local 47, United Hatters, Cap and. 
Millinery Workers’ International Union. It 
is stated in the application that the dispute 
has arisen out of the employer’s refusal to 
negotiate with a committee of the employees 
or their representatives with respect to the 
adjustment of wages, hours of labour and 
working conditions, to recognize the union or 
to reinstate certain employees alleged to have 
been unjustly dismissed. On February 6 the 
Minister of Labour established a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
the dispute, Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., of Tor- 
onto, and Mr. Kevey Koskey, of Hamilton, 
being appointed’ members of the board on the 
recommendation of the employees and the 
employer, respectively. Messrs. Cohen and 
Koskey have been requested to confer with 
a view to their making a joint recommenda- 
tion of a person to be appointed as third 
member and chairman of the board. 


(8) From operators, linemen and patrolmen 
in the employ of the Quebec Power Company, 
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Quebec, P.Q., members of Local “B” 1106, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The dispute, which is said to affect 
39 workers directly, has arisen out of the em- 
ployees’ request for the renewal of their exist- 
ing agreement with the company, with provis- 
ion for an increase in wages of 10 cents per 
hour and a proper application of the classifi- 
cation of the employees. 

(9) From 80 maintenance employees of the 


National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., members of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee. The causes 


of the dispute are stated to be the allegedly 
unjust dismissal of certain employees and the 
employer’s refusal to grant the employees’ 
request for union recognition and the adjust- 
ment of wages and hours of labour. 

(10) From 85 electrical workers employed in 
the Telephone, Electric Light and Power 
Departments of the Corporation of the City 
of Edmonton, Alta., members of Local “B” 
1007, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers. The dispute has arisen out of the 
Edmonton City Council’s decision to institute 
a compulsory deduction from the salary of 
every civic employee, effective February 1, 
for the purpose of contribution to charities. 
This decision had been made by the City 
Council upon the request of the Edmonton 
Civic Employees’ Federation over the protest 
of the applicants. 


Other Boards Established 


On January 28 the Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion to deal with a dispute between Fairfield 
and Sons, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and its 
employees, members of Fairfield Woollen 
Mills Employees’ Unit, One Big Union 
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(Lasour Gazette, January, 1941, page 9). The 
personnel of the board is as follows: the Hon- 
ourable Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. Edward Arm- 
strong, appointed on the recommendation of 
the employees; and Mr. John L. M. Thomson, 
appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployer. All three members of the board are 
residents of Winnipeg. 

A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established on January 30 to deal with 
a dispute between the Rayman Cap Manu- 
facturing Company, Toronto, Ont., and’ its 
employees, members of Local 47, United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union (Lasour Gazette, November, 
1940, page 1107). Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., and 
Mr. Harry J. Macdonald, both of Toronto, 
have been appointed members of the board 
on the recommendation of the employees and 
the employer, respectively. Messrs. Cohen 
and Macdonald will confer with a view to 
their making a joint recommendation of a 
person to be appointed as third member and 
chairman of the board. (See also page 107). 


Application Withdrawn 


The application for establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
a dispute between the Canada Creosoting 
Company, Limited, North Vancouver, B.C., 
and its employees, members of Local No. 1, 
Creosote Workers’ Industrial Union (Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1940, page 1107), has been 
withdrawn following the mediation of an 
officer of the Department of Labour. Details 
of the settlement of the dispute are given in 
the article entitled “Conciliation Work of the 
Department of Labour from October 1, 1940, 
to December 31, 1940” (page 105). 


Report of Board in Dispute between Shipping Companies Operating on the 
Great Lakes and the Unlicensed Personnel in Their Employ 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with differences between 
various shipping companies operating on the 
Great Lakes and Saint Lawrence River and 
the unlicensed personnel in their employ, 
members of the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 

The board was under the chairmanship of 
the Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, 
of the Ontario Court of Appeal, who had 
been appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, Mr. Frank Wilkin- 
son, K.C., of Toronto, the employers’ nominee, 
and Mr. J, L. Cohen, K.C., also of Toronto, 
nominated by the employees. 

Since its establishment in April, 1940, the 
board had from time to time submitted interim 


reports on the progress of its proceedings 
(Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1940, p. 1233). 
The full text of the board’s final report is 
printed below. 


Report of Board 
To: The Honourable Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Sir: 

Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, re 
dispute between various shipping com- 
panies and their employees, unlicensed 
personnel, represented by The Canadian 
Seamen’s Union. 

1. This Board was constituted by you on 
the 22nd day of April, 1940, for the purpose 
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of dealing with a dispute between “ various 
shipping companies operating on the Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River, and certain 
of their employees, being unlicensed per- 
sonnel.” 


2. Upon examining the reference it appeared 
to us that greater particularity should obtain 
as to the parties involved. After some con- 
sultation this was referred to you and on the 
Sth day of May, 1940, we were advised of 
amendment of the reference, clarifying and 
fixing the parties to the dispute as follows: 


§ Canada Steamship Lines 

UTree Line Navigation Co. 

Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Co. 

Paterson Steamships 

Quebec and Ontario Transportation Co. 

Algoma Central Steamship Line 

Northwest Steamships 

Union Transit Co. 

(Sarnia Steamships 

{ McKellar Steamships 

| Colonial Steamships | 

§ Keystone Transports 

UCanadian Lake Carriers 

Gulf and Lake Navigation Co. 

Lakehead Transportation Co. 

St. Lawrence Steamships 

Valley Camp Coal Co. of Canada 

Lake Erie Navigation Co. 

and certain of their employees, being un- 

licensed personnel, represented by the 

Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


(Note: The companies bracketed together 
are under common management). 


3. It was made clear at the outset that, of 
these companies, one group was composed of 
those companies which were prepared to 
acknowledge and accept the Canadian Sea- 
men’s Union as the bargaining agency for the 
unlicensed personnel and as to which the 
matters in dispute were the terms and pro- 
visions of an agreement to be concluded with 
the Union, while other companies refused to 
acknowledge or accept the Union at all, as 
a bargaining agency. 


4. Since different interests and separate con- 
siderations applied to each of these two 
groups, the Board decided to deal with them 
separately. The parties were advised of this 
procedure, and after canvassing the situation 
at early sessions of the Board it was found, 
save as to two or three smaller companies, 
operating a total of six vessels, whose position 
was not made clear to us, that the companies 
involved fell into these categories, as follows: 
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Group 1. Companies Recognizing the Union 

No. of 

Vessels 


Operated Total 


Canada Steamship Lines.... 73 
Tree Line Navigation Co...... 3 
Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Co.......... 35 
Quebec and Ontario Transpor- 
Cation WOOs: » « Lee ass 
Algoma 
inageecrs, Mage acct, § 
Northwest Steamships 
Unton iiransit (Co tates scl 


rth 





125 


Group 2. Companies Not Recogni- 
ging the Union 
“Misener ” Companies— 
Sarnia Steamships 
McKellar Steamships;...... 23 
Colonial Steamships 
“Beaupré” Line— 
Keystone Transports ' 
Canadian Lake Carrierss.. 
Gulf and Lake Navigation Co. 3 
Lakehead Transportation Co.. 9 
Paterson Steamships 0 
(Later in Group 1) 


Unclassified 


St. Lawrence Steamships.... 
Valley Camp Coal Co. of 

Canada. 
Lake Erie Navigation Co.... 


78 
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ee 


6 
209 








5. For convenient reference we have in- 
cluded in the above tabulation the number of 
vessels which it was reported te us were 
operated by the companies concerned. It 
will be seen from this that the group which 
recognized the Union’ constituted very 
definitely, both as to the number of vessels 
controlled and as to number of employees 
involved, the major portion of the industry. 
For this reason, and because this course seemed 
best designed to enable the Board to deal with 
the situation, we decided to deal with the 
group of companies which were prepared to 
negotiate with the Canadian Seamen’s Union. 


6. The many questions involved were very 
thoroughly canvassed. Considerable material 
was presented to the Board by written briefs, 
oral and documentary evidence, as well as 
supporting arguments, upon each of the issues. 
After considering all this, it seemed to us 
that these companies and the Union should 
be able to resolve their differences into a 
mutual agreement; indeed, that it was re- 
grettable that this had not been done much 
earlier. 


7. Private sessions were then held with 
the parties at some length, during which we 
tried to render them every possible assistance 
in discussing and negotiating their differences. 
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Following these deliberations the Board was 
able to advise you in its first interim report 
on the 26th day of June last that an agreement 
had been reached and signed between the 
Union and the following companies, namely: 
Canada Steamship Lines, Tree Line Naviga- 
tion Co., Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation C., Quebec and Ontario Trans- 
portation Co., Algoma Central Steamship Line, 
Northwest Steamships, Union ‘Transit Co. 
These companies, as shown on the tabulation 
above, represented a total of 125 vessels 
out of the total of 209 vessels operated by the 
Companies before the Board. 


8. A copy of the agreement, approved by 
the Board in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, was attached to our interim report 


of that date. Summarized, the agreement may 


be said to include the following: 


1. Recognition of the Canadian Seamen’s 
Union as the “sole collective bargaining 
agency for all unlicensed personnel from 
time to time employed by the com- 
panies.” 


2. Preferential employment of Union mem- 
bers, in co-operation with the Union, 
with provision for recruiting new per- 
sonnel if needed for the efficient con- 
duct of the industry. 


3. A clearly outlined procedure for dealing 
with disputes or grievances. 


4. Provision for ship’s delegate for Union 
business, such as conferring with Union 
members, distribution of literature, col- 
lection of dues, but with clear provision 
for non-interference by such delegate 
with the Master’s responsibilities. 


5. Provision for the boarding of ships at 
principal shore points by Union repre- 
sentatives, credentialled as set out, for 
the purpose of conducting Union business 
or implementing the terms of the agree- 
ment. 


6. An increase in wage rates of $10 per 
month for wheelsmen and oilers, and 
$7.50 per month to all other categories, 
all such wage increases to be retroactive 
to the opening of the 1940 navigation 
season. 


7. Provisions defining overtime work and 
holiday, and payment for the same. 


8. Provision for payment of transportation 
costs at the end of the navigation season. 


9. Increased deckhand crews for canal bulk 
or package freighters, operting on the St. 
Lawrence Canals between ports within 
the limits of the port of Quebec and the 
port of Port Colborne. 


10. Provision for further negotiation and 
consideration of any additional request 
of the Union for more deckhands. 


11. Provision against discrimination or 
coercion by reason of trade union 
activity. 

12. Provision against strikes or lockouts 
during the life of the agreement pending 
any negotiation or hearing. 


13. Provision for duration of the agreement 
until the 15th day of March, 1942, with 
provision then for general review or 
automatic renewal, and with provision 
for a special review during the 1941 
navigation season. 


14. Establishment of a Maritime Adjustment 
Board to deal with any disputes during 
the life of the agreement arising out of 
the interpretation or application of the 
same, such Board to be composed of 
three members, one selected by the 
Union, one by the companies, and a third 
to be selected by the two so named or, 
failing agreement, to be appointed by the 
Minister of Labour. 


9. The Board has already indicated in its 
interim report its approval of the terms of this 
agreement and its commendation of the con- 
structive attitude taken by the parties who con- 
cluded it. 


10. Particulars of this agreement were at 
once communicated to the remaining com- 
panies, so that opportunity could be afforded 
them of joining in the same. It 1s a matter 
of pleasure to us to be able to report to you 
that progress has been made in that regard. 


11. During the course of the Board’s de- 
liberations it had been indicated to us on 
behalf of the Paterson Steamships that if, upon 
a vote being taken of their men, it should be 
established that the Union did, in fact, repre- 
sent their unlicensed personnel, an agreement 
would be entered into with the Union. The 
Board accordingly met early in July and 
arranged for the taking of such a vote through 
the offices of the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa. Technical details arising out of the 
fact that the vessels of the company, 30 in 
number, were distributed over the Great 
Lakes, delayed completion of the vote. It 
was completed by September 10 and the re- 
sult overwhelmingly substantiated the Union’s 
contention. The vote was communicated to 
the parties, and the agreement above referred 
to has now been signed also by the Paterson 
Steamships. The result to date, therefore, is 
that the agreement has been signed by eight 
companies, operating a total of 155 vessels, 
out of a total of 209 involved. 
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12. The Companies which have not yet 
joined in this agreement with the Union and 
in respect to which we now submit our final 
report and recommendation are as follows: 


1. The associated companies, some- 
times referred to as “Misener 





Group, Vessels 

Sarnia Steamships 

ColonialieSteamships® +. 0s. 228 si 23 

McKellar Steamships 
2. The associated companies, 

Keystone Transports 

Canadian Lake Carriers)...... is 
3. Lakehead Transportation Co.... 9 
4, Gulf and Lake Navigation Co.. 3 

is tales iarein. .bseerekiat.. ie . ote 48 


13. In addition to these, three other com- 
panies are included in the reference to us— 
St. Lawrence Steamships, Valley Camp Coal 
Co. of Canada, and Lake Erie Navigation 
Co., involving a total of six vessels. These 
companies did not appear although some corres- 
pondence was received from them. We do not 
suggest that they share the dissenting position 
which so far has been taken by the groups 
above listed. On the other hand, it has not 
been demonstrated to us that any particular 
considerations apply to them which make the 
agreement already adopted inappropriate in 
their case. We include them, therefore, in the 
final recommendation which we make in this 
report respecting companies which have not 
yet entered into the agreement adopted by the 
rest of the industry. 

14. The adoption of this agreement by such 
a decisive majority of the industry, is itself 
a recommendation both of its specific terms 
and the ralationship it establishes between the 
employers and the Union. It is the Board’s 
opinion, reinforced by the judgment of three- 
fourths of the industry, that the specific terms 
of the agreement are proper, reasonable and 
constructive. In this connection it is not 
without interest to note that the agreement 
has already been in active operation for a 
period of several months, and that there is 
every indication that it has operated success- 
fully and with mutual advantage to the parties 
concerned. 


15. It should be further noted that no sug- 
gestion has been made to the Board, on behalf 
of any of the four dissenting companies above 
listed, that any separate or different conditions 
prevail with respect to their business, which 
would make inapplicable to their particular 
situation any of the specific provisions of the 
agreement now signed. If it is appropriate, 
therefore, and we now deal with that ques- 
tion, that if an agreement should be entered 
into by these companies with the Union, such 
agreement, in our opinion and recommenda- 
tion, should be in the terms of the document 
already signed. 


16. In the light of our experience with this 
situation since the constitution of the Board 
in April last, and of the information before us, 
confirmed by the decisiveness of the vote on 
the Paterson Steamships, the Union’s conten- 
tion that it represents the unlicensed personnel 
employed by these companies is well-founded. 


17. The matter remains then to be disposed 
of on the basis of the general principles and 
considerations applicable to industrial policy 
and industrial relationship. As industry has 
grown and developed, the right of workpeople 
to organize into collective associations or trade 
unions, and through such organizations to bar- 
gain collectively with their employers as to 
the terms and conditions of their employment, 
has been increasingly emphasized. It is a right 
acknowledged now by law, by industrial prac- 
tice, and by public policy. It has been verified 
by many important public pronouncements. 


18. These rights cannot be said to be effec- 
tively acknowledged unless employers are 
willing to negotiate and enter into agreement 
with the organizations which the employees 
have selected or formed in the exercise, in good 
faith, of their legal and public rights. This is 
in accordance with the principle enunciated 
by the Government of the Dominion of 
Canada in its Order in Council of the 20th 
June (No. 2685) and later confirmed by P.C. 
7440 of 16th December, 1940, of: 


“The right of association (of workers) in 
labour bodies and the right of organized 
work-people to enter into collective agree- 
ments through which they may. expect to 
exercise a more organic influence on the pro- 
cesses of industrial fe’. 

19. The abstract rights which it is now 
conceded belong to labour, can only be said 
to exist in a concrete sense if collective 
bargaining is practised and collective agree- 
ments are concluded. It cannot be said too 
clearly that labour can no longer be regarded, 
if it ever was correct so to do, merely as a 
commodity. Labour is a partner in industry, 
and as such it is entitled to have not only the 
right to organize but the corresponding right 
and opportunity to utilize its organization for 
collective negotiation and agreement with 
employers. 

20. Three-fourths of the industry before the 
Board have now clearly recognized these prin- 
ciples by concluding with the Union the agree- 
ment we have above referred to. We are con- 
fident, certainly we hope, that this terminates 
any difficulty within the industry, in any 
event as to those subscribing to the agree- 
ment, by reason of failure or refusal to observe 
and implement the principles of collective 
bargaining. At the same time it must be 
recognized that acceptance by the industry in 
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good faith of the full principles of collective 
bargaining carries with it the duty of the 
employees, and of those who administer their 
Union, to discharge their own responsibilities 
constructively and with due regard to the 
problems of the industry. 


21. We are clearly of the opinion that, pur- 
suant to the policy adopted by the companies 
which have already signed this agreement, the 
companies which have not yet done so should 
concur and participate in the industrial pro- 
cess which has now been established. We 
recommend, therefore, that these companies, 
they are listed in paragraphs 12 and 13 above, 
should at once sign, and so concur in and 
complete, the industrial agreement which it is 
our privilege to report to you, Sir, is now 


established policy in the industry of Great 
Lakes freight navigation, 

22. We cannot conclude without a word of 
sincere appreciation to all who have so far 
assisted in, and to those who will continue to 
assist in, the achievement of so desirable and 
important a result. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) C. P. McTague, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) F. Wilkinson, 

Member. 
(Sed.). Jsobie Cohen, 

Member. 


Toronto, January 14, 1941. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Montreal Tramways Company and 
Its Bus Chauffeurs 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with differences 
between the Montreal Tramways Company 
and its bus chauffeurs, members of Division 
210, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, has 
submitted a unanimous report. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario, chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of the 
other two members; Mr, F, C. Dobell, Mont- 
real, appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer; and Mr. J. L, Cohen, K.C., Toronto, 
appointed on the recommendation of the em- 
ployees. 

In October, 1940, the board had made an 
interim report requesting the Registrar of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation to 
conduct a secret ballot among the employees 
concerned in order to ascertain whether they 
desired to be represented by Division 210 of 
the Brotherhood for purposes of collective 
bargaining. Upon completion of the ballot 
the board proceeded with its deliberations. The 
full text of the board’s report is printed below. 


Report of Board 


To: The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between Montreal Tramways 
Company and its bus chauffeurs, members 
of Division 210, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 


Following the interim report made by this 
Board dated October 16, 1940, a vote was 
taken as indicated therein under the super- 


vision of the Deputy Minister of Labour 
and Registrar of Boards and by letter dated 
November 1, 1940, he reported to the Board 
that the taking of the vote had been com- 
pleted, the result being that 333 employees 
were eligible to vote and 284 ballots were 
deposited. Of the number voting 211 voted 
“Yes” and 73 voted “No.” 

Attached to the report was a certificate 
signed by representatives of the Company 
and of the employees expressing their satis- 
faction with the manner in which the vote 
was conducted. 

In view of the fact that a substantial 
majority of the employees voting indicated 
their desire that Division 210 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers represent them in nego- 
tiation with the Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany of an agreement governing their wages 
and working and employment conditions, the 
Board, on notice to the parties, met at the 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on November 13 
and 14. Representatives of both parties were 
present. 

The representatives of the Union concerned 
indicated to the Board that they would be 
satisfied with either: 


(1) a representative on the general nego- 
tiating committee, or 

(2) a separate agreement with the Com- 
pany on behalf of the bus chauffeurs 
represented by them. 


In support of this submission they pointed 
out that in the matter of seniority of em- 
ployees there is no connection between the 
bus department and other departments of the 
Company, and that if an employee transfers 
to the bus department such employee must 
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start from the bottom of the list even although 
he may have several years’ seniority to his 
credit in the other department; and that the 
same is true of bus chauffeurs who changed to 
another department. 


It appears that the Company maintains 
separate seniority lists for: 


1. Street car conductors in each of its 
four barns. 

2. Motormen in two-man cars in each of 
its four barns. 

3. One-man car operators in each of its 
four barns. 

4. Bus operators. 


There are approximately 1,200 motormen, 
1,000 conductors and 330 bus chauffeurs in the 
employ of the Company. The same rule of 
seniority as outlined in the preceding para- 
graph applies for street car employees between 
each barn. A street car employee who trans- 
fers from one barn to another loses his 
seniority rights exactly the same as a bus 
chauffeur. 


Under the new agreement recently negotiated 
between the Company and its employees 
through the negotiating committee, the bus 
chauffeurs and the operators of one-man cars 
are paid 65 cents per hour, and motormen 
and conductors on two-man cars are paid 60 
cents per hour. This is an increase in each 
case of 5 cents per hour over and above the 
wage scale paid prior to July 1, 1940, and from 
and since that date the Company has paid all 
such employees on the new wage scale as 
provided in the new agreement. 

The Company employs some 3,400 employees 
engaged in various lines. Mr. Blair, the 
General Manager of the Company, indicated 
that they might be divided into some 34 
groups, carpenters, electricians, repair men, 
motormen, conductors, bus chauffeurs, etc., 
etc. 

A member of the negotiating committee for 
the employees as a whole, who was a witness, 
in his view divided the employees into some 
Six general groups:— 

1. Car barns employees, i.e., maintenance 

men. 

2. Youville shops, those engaged in major 
repairs. 

‘3. Construction department, 
ance of way. 

4. Power house department. 

5. The cashier department, including ticket 
sellers. 

6. Platform men, including motormen, con- 
ductors and bus chauffeurs, who might 
be classed under the heading of the 
running trades. 


or mainten- 
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The Company pointed out to the Board 
that it had for a number of years bargained 
collectively with all employes through a 
negotiating committee elected by the em- 
ployees at large, such agreements being 
approved by vote of the employees at large 
before execution and confirmation; that it 
was in accord with this practice, and felt that, 
having executed a contract with its employees 
arrived at in the manner herein indicated, 
following the expiry of the old agreement on 
June 30, 1940, it could neither enter into a 
new agreement with any group nor could it 
amend the existing agreement except upon the 
request of the negotiating committee with 
which the agreement had been concluded. The 
Company also indicated the undesirability of 
entering into separate agreements with various 
groups of employees. 

Mr. Raoul Trepanier, a member of the 
employees’ negotiating committee of three, 
was a witness before the Board and indicated 
in detail the method by which the present 
agreement between the Company and _ its 
employees at large had been negotiated. 
First, a meeting of all employees was called on 
three days’ notice posted in the various barns 
and depots. This was attended by some 900 
to 1,000 employees. It was decided at this 
meeting to elect a new negotiating committee 
of three persons; and notice was given that 
any employee wishing to be a candidate, or to 
nominate another employee as a candidate 
for this committee, was free to do so. 

Four men were nominated. Ballots were 
prepared, and, again on three days’ notice, on 
April 26, 1940, a vote by secret ballot was 
taken for the election of the negotiating com- 
mittee. Three of the four nominated having 
been elected, the committee proceeded to 
negotiate with the Company for a new con- 
tract. In doing so they consulted with the 
Provincial Department of Labour, and, having 
completed negotiations for an agreement satis- 
factory to the committee, the draft agreement 
was posted both in French and English on the 
various bulletin boards for a period of three 
days. 

On like notice another meeting was held of 
all employees for the purpose of considering, 
approving or rejecting the agreement. At this 
meeting the agreement was read in French 
and English, clause by clause, and it was 
decided not to pass upon the agreement by 
show of hands but to do so by vote by ballot. 
On due notice a vote by secret ballot was again 
taken, on July 23, 1940, for approval of the 
agreement. The agreement was approved by 
a large majority, after which it was executed on 
behalf of the employees by the negotiating 
committee and by the Company. 
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Following the execution of the agreement, 
in and by its terms the negotiating committee 
continues in being during the life of the 
agreement and acts as a grievance committee 
for all employees. 

The employees involved in this Board con- 
tend that they are not bound by the agreement 
of July 24 and refer to representations and 
correspondence addressed to the Company 
commencing with the communication of the 
13th of February, 1940, claiming that the bus 
chauffeurs desired to be separately represented 
and to negotiate a separate agreement. 


Neither wages nor hours nor appurtenant 
questions were seriously criticized before the 
Board. At one stage in the proceedings it 
was thought that the difficulties might be 
solved by adding to the present negotiating 
committee, with the committee’s consent, a 
bus chauffeur elected by the bus chauffeurs 
exclusively. This would have satisfied the 
applicants and the Company had no objection 
to this being done if it was asked for such an 
amendment of the current agreement by the 
negotiating committee pursuant to the terms 
of that agreement. A majority of this com- 
mittee, however, felt that there was objection 
to this being done since the other members 
had been elected by the employees at large, 
and one member was already a bus chauffeur, 
although not a member of the applicant union, 

The events recited by us create a com- 
plicated situation which the Board must 
attempt to approach in a practical manner 
having regard to the scope of the authority 
and opportunity available to us. It would be 
improper for this Board to attempt to rule 
upon whether or not the agreement of the 24th 
July is a binding document under the terms of 
the provincial legislation under which it is 
said to have been negotiated or concluded. 

This Board cannot with propriety make any 
findings which would prejudice either party in 
respect to the proceedings now pending before 
the Quebec Department of Labour. The 
parties to the agreement negotiated have 
proceeded with the assistance of the Quebec 
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Department of Labour with a view to 
having that agreement ratified by the Minister 
of Labour for Quebec under Quebec legisla- 
tion to which the parties to the agreement 
have resorted and in respect to which the 
applicant union has participated by filing its 
objections with the Quebec Minister of Labour. 

It is our opinion, therefore, in view of these 
practical considerations, that the parties in- 
volved, including those who are affected by 
the matter, though not formal parties to the 
reference before this Board, should utilize the 
provincial legislation which has already been 
invoked, to bring about an understanding 
upon the whole matter. In view of the fact 
that the form of the agreement and the pro- 
cedure which preceded it were deliberately 
adopted with a view to action under the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act, and that 
an application under that Act is now pending, 
it is our opinion and recommendation that it 
is only proper that consistant use should be 
made of that legislation. We are quite sure 
that full co-operation, with a view to a prac- 
tical and fair arrangement, should dispose of 
all differences, 

The Board desires to express its appreciation 
of the assistance rendered to it by the repre- 
sentatives of the parties, both in their written 
statements and in their evidence and oral 
arguments. The Board must also thank the 
officers of the Montreal Tramways Company 
for writing at its request to the management 
of a large number of other transportation com- 
panies on this continent to ascertain the prac- 
tice obtaining elsewhere in matters analogous 
to those submitted to the Board, and to the 
management of those other companies for 
their careful and comprehensive replies. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) J. G. Gillanders, 


Chairman. 

(Sgd.) J. L. Cohen, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) F. C. Dobell, 
Member. 


Toronto, January 16, 1941. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Sullivan Consolidated Mines, Limited, 
and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with differences 
between the Sullivan Consolidated Mines, 
Limited, Montreal, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Sullivan Lodge No. 3, Miners’ Union 
of Abitibi, Reg., has submitted a unanimous 
report. 

Members of the board were His Honour 
Judge Albert Constantineau, Ottawa, chair- 


man, appointed by the Minister of Labour in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Mr. Paul D’Aragon, 
Montreal, nominated by the employer, and 
Mr, Guy Valiquette, Val d’Or, P.Q., nominated 
by the employees, 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, RS.C. 1927, Chap. 112, 
and in the matter of a dispute between the 
Sullivan Consolidated Mines, Lnmited, 
and its employees, members of Lodge No. 
3, Sullivan, “Le Syndicat des Mineurs de 
VAbitebt Incorporé.” 


To the Honourable Norman McLarty, K.C., 
a member of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada, and Minister of Labour. 

The Report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation constituted under the said Act 
by the Minister on the 8th day of November, 
1940, respectfully sets forth as follows:— 

In the following pages, the Board intends 
to make use of the word “Company” to 
designate the Sullivan Consolidated Mines, 
Limited, and the word “Union” to designate 
its employees, members of Lodge No. 3, 
Sullivan, “Syndicat des Mineurs de |]’Abitibi, 
Incorporé.” 

In its application for a Board of Con- 
ciliation, the Union has formulated several 
grounds of complaint against the Company. 
These are as follows: Provocation on the part 
of the mining authorities by the wrongful dis- 
missal of four miners on account of their 
Union activities; insufficient wages in view 
of the increased cost of living; working condi- 
tions inconsistent with the Provincial laws for 
the security of employees; compulsory ex- 
amination by a medical examiner whose com- 
petence and spirit of justice are challenged. 

In consequence, the Union demanded :— 


1. The reinstatement of the discharged em- 
ployees, together with reimbursement of 
lost wages; 

2. Increase in wages of 10 per cent; 

3. The miners to have the privilege of 
choosing their own physician, provided 
that he be competent to conduct a 
medical examination concerning work in 
the mine; 

4. That the Union of Miners of Abitibi, 
Inc., which comprises 80 per cent of the 
miners employed in the Sullivan mine, 
duly enlisted on its roll, be recognized 
and accepted by the Sullivan mine to 
transact with it regarding grievances and 
other business in general which concern 
or may concern the interested employees. 


The Company denied the allegations con- 
tained in the Union’s statement of com- 
plaints, and furnished data and explanations 
which will be found embodied later on in this 
report. 

The sittings of the Board were held in the 
office building of the Sullivan Mine, with the 


consent of the interested parties. They com- 
menced on the 27th day of November, ultimo, 
and lasted four days. 

The Company was represented by Mr. J.R. 
Gauvreau, the President, Mr. Pierre Beau- 
chemin, the Vice-President and Managing 
Director, and Mr. Douglas Parent, the mine 
manager; and the Union by Dr. W. Desrosiers, 
business agent, and by Mr. Cyrille Levesque, 
and Mr. Armand Dastous, two employees of 
the Sullivan Mine and, respectively, Director 
and member of the Union. 

Before proceeding further, the Board desires 
to express its deep appreciation of the spirit 
of conciliation and good-will manifested by 
both the representatives of the Company and 
the representatives of the miners during the 
whole proceedings, which rendered its task 
much easier than if it had been otherwise. 
This attitude portends well for the future 
harmonious operation of the mine. 


The misunderstanding between the Com- 
pany and the miners commenced when four of 
their number were discharged, and, in protest 
of such action, they declared a strike that 
lasted two days, the 9th and 10th of October 
last. First, the Quebec Bureau of Mines, and 
later on the federal Department of Labour, 
dispatched official conciliators in an endeavour 
to compose the difficulties, but their efforts 
met with no ultimate success. Very little evi- 
dence was adduced on the part of the Union, 
most of the evidence being given by witnesses 
on behalf of the Company. In fact, most of 
the questions affecting the dispute between the 
Company and the Union were settled by 
friendly discussion, rather than by the produc- 
tion of evidence. 

The dismissal of the four miners by the 
Company did not present a difficult problem 
for the Board, since one of them had already 
left the mine, and two others had been fully 
reinstated, but the fourth one was the subject 
of serious discussion. In the course of the 
abortive negotiations which had been carried 
on between the Company and a committee 
of five of its employees, the Company had 
given a written undertaking that it would 
reinstate the men discharged provided they 
submitted to a joint examination by the mine 
doctor and another independent physician, and 
the medical examination showed they were 
fit to resume their former employment. This 
they did not do, but the miner whose fitness 
is still in doubt consulted two independent 
physicians, who pronounced him fit for under- 
ground work, contrary to the opinion of the 
mine doctor. The Company contended that 
it was not bound by the conclusion reached by 
the two independent doctors, since there had 
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been no joint examination in compliance with 
the written undertaking. After much dis- 
cussion, the matter was eventually settled, it 
being agreed that the miner would submit to a 
joint examination by the mine doctor and 
another physician, and should these two be in 
disagreement a third one should be called in 
to act in the character of third arbitrator, and 
both the Company and the miner would abide 
by the result of that examination. 

Regarding the demand for an increase of 
wages, the Company declared that some of 
the men had been increased in April last, and 
that recently another group of miners had 
been allowed a higher remuneration, making 
an increase of between 6 and 7 per cent since 
about a year ago. As these figures were only 
approximate, the Company promised the 
Board it would furnish it with accurate figures 
later on, which it did. According to this state- 
ment, the increase from the 15th November, 
1939, has been 6:38 per cent on the payroll 
of the Company. However, in making this 
computation, the Company took into account, 
not only the direct increase, but also the 
promotions that had been accorded. Further- 
more, the Company produced a schedule of 
wages paid by other mines in the district, and 
it claimed that on the whole, though there 
may be some exceptions, the wages allowed by 
Sullivan Mine reasonably compare with those 
of other mining Companies. In addition, the 
representatives of the Company expressed their 
willingness to readjust, from time to time, the 
wages of miners not already increased, 
whenever their efficiency justified it, they 
asserting that they employ in their mine often- 
time men of little experience. 

On the other hand, the representatives of 
the Union offered no evidence to establish the 
actual increase in the cost of living since a 
year or so, and relied exclusively on the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which they 
claimed fixed such rise at around 5 per cent. 
However, according to these statistics, as pub- 
lished in the middle of December instant, the 
exact figures of such increase seem to be 4 
per cent since November, 1939, and 6-2 per 
cent since August of that year, though in 
some cases it may be a little more, and in 
others it may be less. The business agent of 
the Union, though not insistent, suggested that 
the Company might, as a friendly gesture, and 
for the sake of harmony, consent to a nominal 
increase for the time being, but the Company 
did not feel there were sufficient reasons at the 
present moment to justify such action, con- 
sidering what it had already done and what 
it contemplated doing in the future. 

In view of the fact that the Company has 
already allowed increases, and that it is willing 
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to make further readjustment of wages, as 
above mentioned, and in view of the further 
fact that, should the cost of living continue to 
rise, a general upward revision of wages may 
have to be made before long by all labour em- 
ployers, the Board is of opinion that, under 
the circumstances, this is not an opportune 
time to recommend an increase of wages by 
the Sullivan Mine, and that this matter should 
be left for future consideration, as it depends 
on the trend of economic changes in the 
country. 

Moreover, the Board feels that it has not 
been furnished with sufficient precise data, 
either by the Union or the Company, to reach 
a sound conclusion as to what increase, if 
any, should be granted the miners at the 
present moment. The subject presents a com- 
plex problem, for there are many factors that 
must be taken into account, and which require 
profound study. Were the Board to recom- 
mend an enhancement of wages to the em- 
ployees of the Sullivan Mine without con- 
vincing evidence to justify its action, it 
realizes that its recommendation might have 
a most disturbing effect on all mines operating 
in the district in which the said mine is 
situated. 

That the wage earners of Canada have 
immensely benefited by the war is undeniable, 
not only by the increase of wages, but still 
more by the increase in the volume of em- 
ployment. Where formerly only the head of the 
family might be employed, and possibly just 
partially, now, not infrequently, all the mem- 
bers of a family are provided with remunera- 
tive work, if willing to accept it, and at full 
time. While the mention of this fact may not 
be of any solace to the individual who happens 
to be underpaid, and is the sole bread-winner 
of his family, yet it should not be overlooked 
by those interested in the general welfare of 
the wage earners of this country. 

Since the Board has concluded its sittings 
on November 30 last, and its report has been 
prepared, His Excellency the Governor General 
in Council, on your recommendation as 
Minister of Labour, has issued directions 
(Order in Council dated December 16, 1940) 
for the guidance of Boards of Conciliation set 
up under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act in determining questions affecting wages. 
As these directions were not in existence at 
the time of the hearing of the present dispute, 
the Board naturally could not profit by them. 
Now, however, that the Government has ex- 
pressed its own views in the matter, the Board 
recommends that the Company should act in 
accordance with the principles laid down in 
the Government’s Order in Council regarding 
the granting of bonuses, whenever the circum- 
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stances warrant such course. Should the Com- 
pany fail to do so, you might possibly recon- 
vene the present Board to deal with the sub- 
ject. 


The Board is unable to agree with the de- 
mand of the miners relative to the choice of 
their own doctor, as it does not require much 
stretch of imagination to realize what utter 
confusion might arise were every miner pri- 
vileged to consult his own physician and pro- 
duce a certificate of health that would be 
binding on the Company. Since no mining 
Company is obliged to hire any particular 
man, no one can object if the Company relies 
on the examination of its own physician before 
it engages a miner. The trouble arises only in 
the course of the employment, where the mine 
doctor declares the man unfit after he has 
worked underground for a certain time. Then, 
as already seen, much dissatisfaction may 
arise, because the miner may suspect that the 
doctor has been influenced by the mine 
authorities or that the doctor’s diagnosis is in- 
accurate, or again, that he is otherwise dis- 
criminated against. This may lead to serious 
trouble, as was the case at the Sullivan Mine. 
For this reason, the Board is strongly of the 
opinion that it would be conducive to harmony 
and cordial relations between mining companies 
and their employees were the Provincial Gov- 
ernment to appoint a specialist in radiography 
(X-ray examination), to whom a dissatisfied 
miner might resort, and whose opinion would 
be decisive and binding on all parties. Such 
a specialist, whether a resident of the mining 
district or not, provided his duty was to attend 
at any mine where his presence was required, 
would be an appreciable protection to the 
mining company, the miner himself, and the 
Compensation Fund. However, the Board is 
not empowered to make such recommenda- 
tions, so that its opinion must be regarded as 
a mere suggestion. 


Though the miners laid charges of incom- 
petency and injustice against the mine doctor 
of the Company, they made no attempt to sub- 
stantiate such charges by any evidence what- 
ever. They also asserted that he is very 
unpopular with the employees and that as 
they pay his salary, consisting of the pay- 
ment of one dollar a month by each miner, a 
physician who has not the confidence of the 
miners should not be employed. While the 
Board does not wish to make any recom- 
mendation on that point, yet it feels that if 
it can be shown by a substantial majority of 
the miners that the doctor is not persona grata 
with them it might not be inadvisable to make 
a change. However, if a_ specialist were 
appointed as above suggested, the dissatisfac- 
tion might vanish, since the subject of radio- 
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graphic examination seems to be the main 
source of discontent. 

The miners did not press their demand for 
a recognition of the Union. As a compro- 
mise, it was suggested that a permanent com- 
mittee, composed of five of the employees of 
the mine, chosen by them, be constituted and 
recognized by the Company, which committee 
should have the privilege of laying before 
the management of the mine any demand, 
complaint, or suggestion it might see fit to 
make, to be dealt with and discussed amicably 
beween the parties concerned. Both the Com- 
pany and the Union accepted the suggestion 
with complete approval, it being thought that 
this would be the best means of promoting 
and maintaining peaceful relations between the 
mine and its employees. 

Though the Union did not include in its 
demands that the working conditions of the 
mine be improved so as to conform with the 
regulations of the Quebec Bureau of Mines, 
nevertheless this was one of its subjects of 
complaint. On this point it was averred on 
the part of the Union that the mine authori- 
ties had occasionally been negligent in allow- 
ing dangerous material to lie about on the 
surface, or in the underground work of the 
mine; also that loose rock on the roof of the 
galleries had sometimes not been immediately 
removed. As to the latter charge, there was 
hardly any evidence to warrant it. Regarding 
the other alleged acts of negligence, the Com- 
pany admitted that, during the erection of 
certain buildings or structures, 1t was possible 
that some slight non-compliance of a tempor- 
ary character with the regulations might have 
occurred, but that whenever the attention of 
the manager of the mine, or of any foreman, 
had been called to any improper act or 
omission of that nature, the same had been 
remedied at once. 


Mr. J. H. Herring, Inspector of Mines for 
the Quebec Bureau of Mines, testified under 
oath, before the Board, as to the general con- 
ditions and standard of equipment of the 
Sullivan Mine, and part of his evidence is as 
follows: “TI think the conditions here compare 
very favourably with those of any other mine 
in this District. I visit about 28 to 30 mines 
and I find the conditions at the Sullivan, if 
anything, a little better than average, and I 
have had very good co-operation with the 
management of the Sullivan Mine. Any sug- 
gestions I may have had to make have always 
been adopted and carried out, and, personally, 
I am very surprised to hear that there are any 
conditions that are dangerous at the Sullivan.” 

Questioned as to the ventilation, he stated 
that “The ventilation here is very much better 
than average; the ventilation here is excellent.” 
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As to the dry, he said, “ The Sullivan dry is 
first class, and has one feature that no other 
mine in Canada, I believe, has—the swimming 
pool. I have never seen one before and I 
don’t think there is another one in Canada; 
that is a very unusual feature, and I was 
surprised when I saw it, as it is in excess of 
what a mine is reasonably expected to pro- 
vide.” 

Concerning the sanitation, his answer was, 
“It is the same as every other mine in the 
district.” 

On the subject of the dynamite, Mr. Herring 


remarked: “There again I would like to say | 


I think twelve months ago I drew the 
Manager’s attention to the inferior powder 
magazine, and he accompanied me to see it, 
and promised me he would do something about 
it, and now they have made a very fine 
powder magazine, and I imagine at the present 
moment the Sullivan Mine has the best powder 
magazine in the district.” 

Mr. Maurice Lafontaine, also an Inspector 
of Mines, though of less experience than Mr. 
Herring, practically corroborated the testimony 
of Mr. Herring. 
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In view of this sworn evidence by two Govy- 
ernment officials, the Board is forced to the 
conclusion that the Sullivan Mine is operated 
with efficiency and with due regard to the 
welfare and security of its employees. That 
slight irregularities may creep in now and then 
is very possible, but presumably such will be 
found in every other mine. 

However, considering that it should be the 
duty of the miners to report to the manage- 
ment anything that they regard as objection- 
able in the operation of the mine, and that in 
order to do so they should be conversant with 
the mining regulations, the Board is of opinion 
that each miner, especially when he first enters 
upon his work, should be provided with a copy 
of the regulations published by the Quebec 
Bureau of Mines, 


Dated this 21st day of December, 1940. 
Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed.) 


A. Constantineau, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Paul D’Aragon, 
(Sgd.) Guy Valiquette. 


CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
FROM OCTOBER 1, 1940, TO DECEMBER 31, 1940 


e: ONCILIATION proceedings are carried 

on by the Department of Labour for 
the most part under the provisions of the 
Conciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officers resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 


The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period October 1, 1940, to December 
31, 1940. (An article covering the period July 
1, 1940, to September 30, 1940, appeared in 
the Lasour Gazette, October, 1940, page 1015). 


LABOURERS, CRANE GANGS, ETC., NortH VAN- 
couverR, B.C—The October, 1940, issue of the 
Lasour GazeTTe, at page 1018, carried a 
reference to a dispute between the Canada 
Creosoting Company, Limited, North Van- 
couver, B.C., and its employees, members of 
the Creosote Workers Industrial Union. The 
men were demanding wage increases and union 
recognition, and an official of the Department 
of Labour endeavoured to bring about a 
settlement. Early in October the Department 
was informed that the Company had granted 
a 2-cent per hour bonus for the month of 
October for all workers receiving 60 cents per 
hour and less. This, however, was not satis- 
factory to the employees and an application 
was made for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. During the 
week of October 6 approximately 50 workers 
were discharged owing to lack of work and the 
management stated that further lay-offs were 
contemplated, with a complete cessation of 
activities. by the end of December. On 
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October 11 a joint conference took place in the 
offices of the Department of Labour in Van- 
couver, following which the Company sub- 
mitted to the employees a memorandum of 
agreerrent. Late in December the employees 
notified the conciliation officer that they were 
willing to accept this memorandum, but re- 
quested the futher assistance of this officer. 
The Board application was accordingly with- 
drawn. 

AUTOMOBILE WorKERS, ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 
—Differences of opinion as to the payment 
for overtime work performed on “continuous 
operations” in the Heat Treat Department of 
McKinnon Industries, Limited, St. Catharines, 
Ont., was the cause of a dispute between that 
Company and certain of its employees being 
members of Local Union No. 199, United 
Automobile Workers of America, and an 
application for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation. and Investigation was received 
in the Department on September 11, 1940. It 
was ascertained, however, that the existing 
agreement provided a means of arbitration and 
in. accordance with the provision of this agree- 
ment an officer of the Ontario Department of 
Labour dealt with the matter. The em- 
ployees refused to accept the decision of the 
arbitrator and strike action was threatened. 
On September 27 the employees were notified 
by wire that if they still insisted on rejecting 
the arbitrator’s award the Minister of Labour, 
upon being so advised, would be prepared to 
establish a Board. The following day (Satur- 
day), however, the afternoon and evening 
shifts failed to report for work and, it was 
alleged. when they did go back on Monday 
morning they were notified there was no work 
for them. A conciliator of the Department 
visited St. Catharines and conferred with the 
disputants on October 1 and following days. 
Considerable progress was made but the pro- 
posed basis of settlement was not acceptable to 
the union group concerned. As a result of 
the personal intervention of the Minister of 
Labour the strike was terminated on Decem- 
ber 3, work being resumed the following day, 
and a Board was established at once. Fifty- 
four employees ceased work but only about 
one-half of this number were affected by the 
wage dispute. 


Gotp Miners, Vat p’Or, P.Q—On October 
7, 1940, the Department of Labour was notified 
that the management of the Sullivan Con- 
solidated Mines, Limited, Val d’Or, P.Q., had 
laid off four miners, allegedly for union 
activity, and it was stated that unless these 
men were reinstated at once, a wage increase 
of 40 cents a day granted, and certain other 
undertakings given as to working conditions, 
a strike would be called. The following day 
the Company advised that a representative 


of the Provincial Government was dealing 
with the matter. On the morning of the 9th, 
however, the miners ceased work. The atten- 
tion of the men was at once directed to the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act whereby a strike in the mining in- 
dustry is illegal until the dispute has been 
referred to a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation. It was suggested to the miners 
that they resume work and, if further nego- 
tiations should fail, an application for a 
Board should be made. Work was accord- 
ingly resumed on the evening of the 10th, and 
federal conciliators at once proceeded to Val 
d’Or. A basis of settlement suggested by 
these officers was accepted by the employees’ 
committee, but was rejected by the em- 
ployer, and a Board was subsequently estab- 
lished to deal with the matter. The applica- 
tion stated that 285 employees were directly 
involved. 


Founpry Emptoyess, Victoria, B.C. —During 
October, 1940, an agreement was concluded 
between the Victoria Machinery Depot Com- 
pany, Ltd., Victoria, B.C., and its foundry em- 
ployees, members of Local 144, International 
Moulders’ Union, following mediation by an 
officer of the Department of Labour. The 
terms of this agreement are similar to those 
in effect in the Vancouver area. Accordingly 
an application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which 
had been made some weeks earlier for these 
and certain other classes was withdrawn. The 
dispute with the other classes of employees had 
been previously settled by negotiation. It was 
stated that 79 employees were affected. At the 
same time an agreement was also signed 
between the Victoria Brass and Iron Works, 
Limited, and its foundry workers. Thirty 
workmen were stated to be employed in the 
foundry section of this plant. 


MacHINE -OPERATORS, WINNIPEG, Man.—A 
dispute involving the Hercules Garment Manu- 
facturing Company, Winnipeg, Man., and cer- 
tain of its employees being members of Local 
35, United Garment Workers of America, arose 
in October, 1940. One machine operator, 
ignoring a warning from the employer, was 
discharged when she failed to report for work 
on October 14 (Thanksgiving Day). A number 
of others also failed to report but following 
telephone calls all but 18 resumed work. On 
the following day 17 of this number were taken 
back but one was refused employment and 
four special machine operators thereupon 
ceased work without notifying the officer of 
the union concerned. In conformity with the 
agreement in effect between the Company and 
this union the matter was referred to an 
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impartial chairman, and the assistance of an 
official of the Department of Labour was 
sought. Meetings were held with the dis- 
putants and on the evening of the 16th the 
strike was called off with the two workers 
remaining discharged. 

LratHER Goons Factory EMPLOYEES, OSHAWA, 
Ont.—Mediation by an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour during October resulted in a 
settlement of a dispute between the Robson 
Leather Company, Limited, Oshawa, Ont., and 
its employees, a number of whom were mem- 
bers of Local Union 205, International Fur 
and Leather Workers’ Union. On October 11 
the employees made application for the estab- 
hshment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The conciliator conferred 
in Oshawa on October 21 and 22 with each 
of the parties, and on the afternoon of the 
22nd a conference took place at which were 
present officials of the Company, a committee 
representing the employees, the General 
Organizer of the Union, and the conciliation 
officer of the Department. The matters in 
dispute were fully discussed, and it became 
apparent that a settlement could be secured 
on all points with the exception of union 
recognition. The Company refused to sign 
any agrement with the Union but offered to 
conclude one with its own employees. ‘This 
offer was refused, and the employees insisted 
on Board procedure. Further efforts of the 
departmental officer, however, resulted in a 
resumption of negotiations on October 28, 
when a settlement was reached, an agreement 
being signed by the Company and by repre- 
sentatives of the employees. The Board appli- 
cation was accordingly withdrawn. Approxi- 
mately 200 employees were covered by the 
agreement. 


SHIPYARD WoRKERS, COLLINGWOOD, ONT.— 
Following a report of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute respecting wages between the Colling- 
wood Shipyards, Limited, Collingwood, Ont., 
and certain groups of employees, numbering 
approximately 500, a strike of the workers 
concerned occurred on October 24. Following 
the strike arrangements were made by the 
Department of Labour for a further conference 
between the management and representatives 
of the employees with the understanding that 
the men would return to work pending the 
outcome of the meeting. Work was resumed 
accordingly but no settlement was reached at 
the conference. Eventually the Minister of 
Labour intervened personally and as a conse- 
quence an agreement was signed. (LABOUR 
GazettE, November, 1940, p. 1144.) 


Suipyarp Workers, Montreat, P.Q—A 
strike of approximately 160 workers in the 





marine section of Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
Montreal, P.Q., occurred on October 25, 1940, 
in protest against alleged discrimination and 
excessive overtime. Recognition of the In- 
dependent Industrial Union of Shipyard 
Workers was demanded. A conciliation officer 
of the Department was instructed to deal with 
the matter, and he informed representatives 
of the strikers that as disputes in this industry 
come directly within the scope of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act strike action 
was illegal until the matter had been referred 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
On October 28 work was resumed with the 
understanding that all the strikers would be 
taken back without discrimination and, further, 
that the employees would have the right to 
discuss with the Management any grievances 
and if the same were not adjusted satisfactorily 
they might be referred to the federal Minister 
of Labour. After a few hours, however, the 
men again ceased work, alleging that four of 
the men had been refused employment. The 
conciliator again contacted the Company and 
made arrangements for the reinstatement of 
three of these workers, which was satisfactory 
to the union officer. Union recognition was, 
however, insisted upon and the strike con- 
tinued. On October 31 a vote taken by an 
officer of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply showed the majority to be in favour 
of recognition of a shop committee rather 
than of the union, and the dispute was ter- 
minated. Work was resumed immediately: 


Founpry Workers, Brantrorp, Ont.—Early 
in November, 1940, a request was received 
in the Department of Labour for mediation 
in connection with a dispute between the 
Canadian Car and Foundry Company, Limited, 
Brantford, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local No. 29, International Moulders’ Union, 
stated to number approximately 350. The 
main points in dispute were the demands of 
the men for a 5 per cent increase in wages 
and the payment of time and one-half for all 
overtime work. An officer of the Department 
visited Brantford on November 12 and con- 
ferred on that day and the two following days 
with the parties ocncerned. Some small con- 
cession were granted but they were not sufi- 
cient to clear up the dispute. Upon receipt 
of the officer’s report in the matter the De- 
partment contacted the head office of the 
Company. It was stated that the matter would 
be looked into further and it was anticipated 
that a satisfactory settlement could be reached. 


Hat anp Cap Makers, Toronto, Ont.— 
On November 2, 1940, an application was re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to deal with a dispute 
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between the Rayman Cap Manufacturing 
Company, Toronto, Ont., and its hat and cap 
makers, members of Local 47, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ International 
Union. The application, which stated that 30 
employees were directly affected, gave as the 
cause of the disptue the refusal of the em- 
employer to renew the union agreement which 
had been in effect since September, 1939. 
In an effort to adjust the matter without 
the necessity of Board procedure conciliation 
officers of the Department conferred with the 
employer and representatives of the employees. 
The employer offered to renew the agreement 
in so far as private work was concerned but 
he definitely refused to enter into any agree- 
ment covering war orders being executed in 
the plant. This was not acceptable to the 
workers, who maintained that any agreement 
reached must cover all work. At the close 
of December the Department was still en- 
deavouring to bring the parties together on 
some mutually acceptable basis. 


Knitting Factory Workers, DuNNVILLE, 
Ont.—A strike of 128 employees of the 
Monarch Knitting Company, Dunnville, Ont., 
was dealt with by the Department of Labour 
early in November, 1940. The employees, 
members of Local 16, Canadian Full Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers’ Association, had ceased work 
on October 30 in protest against the lay-off 
a few days previously of 5 workers and the 
later dismissal of 9 others who had refused to 
work following the lay-off of the 5 mentioned. 
It was alleged that the Company had shown 
discrimination because of union activities, 
and demands were made for a 10 per cent in- 
crease in wages, union recognition and the 
abolition of the existing wage payment system. 
A conciliation officer of the Department visited 
Dunnville and through his efforts work was 
resumed on the morning of November 4. No 
wage increases were granted but it was agreed 
that all workers, including those laid off and 
dismissed, would be taken back according to 
seniority as business permitted, and that the 
employer would negotiate with a committee 
of the employees elected under the super- 
vision of the Provincial Department of Labour. 


BoILERMAKERS (Marine), Montreau, P.Q.— 
On November 6, 1940, officers of the Depart- 
ment of Labour mediated in a dispute between 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, P.Q,, 
and boilermakers, helpers and welders, mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and Helpers 
of America, employed in the marine plant of 
the Company. The employees were insisting 
on the Company’s implementing fully the 
recommendation as to wages contained in a 
majority report of a Board of Conciliation 


and Investigation made early in October, and 
strike action was threatened. At a meeting 
held on the 6th, attended by officials of the 
Company, a committee of the employees and 
two officers of the Department of Labour, 
the Company put forward certain proposals 
for a settlement which the employees’ com- 
mittee accepted subject to ratification by the 
employees as a whole. A mass meeting held 
the same evening, however, rejected the Com- 
pany’s offer, and a strike occurred the follow- 
ing morning. As a result of further inter- 
vention by the Department, however, an 
agreement was signed, based on the Company’s 
proposal. Work was resumed on November 
11. It was stated that 176 workers were in- 
volved in this strike. Further details of the 
dispute may be found in the article on Strikes 
and Lockouts commencing on page 1242 of the 
December, 1940, issue of the Lasour GaAzerTe. 


Freight HAnp.Lers, Montreat, P.Q.—A dis- 
pute between the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
on the one hand, and their freight handlers 
on the Montreal Wharf, Montreal, P.Q., mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on the other hand, was 
dealt with in the fall of 1940 by a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
majority report of the Board recommended, 
among other things, a wage increase of 4 cents 
per hour. The two Railway Companies not 
only refused to implement this report but gave 
notice of a wage reduction of 3 cents per hour 
and other changes in working conditions which 
were not acceptable to the freight handlers. 
Strike action was threatened. A meeting of 
the parties concerned took place in the offices 
of the Department of Labour at Ottawa on 
November 8, and further meetings both in 
Ottawa and Montreal followed. On November 
14 a settlement was reached, based on a pro- 
posal for a bonus arrangement made by a 
conciliation officer of the Department. This 
was covered by signed agreements. 


Truck Drivers, Toronto, Ont.—During the 
period under review departmental officials 
have been dealing with a dispute between the 
Martin Transports, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and its truck drivers, members of Locals 193, 
670 and 21, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers 
of America. Officials of this Brotherhood con- 
tended that the majority of the Company’s 
employees were members of that organization 
and that the agreement concluded on October 
4, 1940, between the Company and the Auto- 
motive Transport Section of the Canadian 
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Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers providing closed shop con- 
ditions did not represent the wishes of the 
larger number of the truck drivers. On Octo- 
ber 18 an application was received in the 
Department for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation but on 
November 11, while the Department was still 
endeavouring to ascertain the actual facts, the 
members of the International Union ceased 
work. Particulars of this case have previously 
appeared in the LaBour GAZETTE in the articles 
on proceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and Strikes and Lockouts. 
These will be found on page 1107 of the 
November issue, and pages 1233 and 1245 of 
the December issue. 

At the end of December differences still 
existed and both parties had made known to 
the Department of Labour that they desired to 
confer with departmental officers jointly in the 
matter, to which the Department agreed. The 
dispute directly affected 325 employees. 

Truck Drivers, Toronto AnD St. CATHA- 
RINES, Ont.—On November 5, 1940, an applica- 
tion was received in the Department of Labour 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with differences 
between members of Locals 670 and 21, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America, on the one 
hand, and the Toronto-St. Catharines Trans- 
port, Limited, St. Catharines, and the Direct- 
Winters Transport, Toronto, on the other 
hand. The application, which purported to 
cover 280 employees directly, stated that the 
employees wished to conclude a union agree- 
ment which would give them better wages 
and working conditions. On November 8, 
however, an official of the union reported that 
the dispute with the Toronto-St. Catharines 
Transport had been adjusted through media- 
tion by an officer of the Ontario Department 
of Labour. 

The dispute with the Direct-Winters Trans- 
port received the attention of the Depart- 
ment, and it was learned that this Company 
already had an agreement with the Automotive 
Transport Section of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. On November 11, how- 
ever, a number of drivers, members of the 
International union, ceased work, apparently 
partly in sympathy with the strike which had 
been called of drivers employed by Martin 
Transports, which is reported elsewhere in 
this article. Toward the end of November 
arrangements were made through a depart- 
mental officer for a conference between officials 
of the Company and the union executive as a 
result of which the dispute was terminated. 

The union agreed to call off the strike; the 
Company undertook to take back all strikers 


without discrimination as business permitted 
and to discuss any differences (LABouR GAZETTE, 
November, p. 1107: December, pp. 1234 and 
1245). 


Giass Facrory Workers, OSHAWA, ONT.— 
Under date of November 13, 1940, the Inter- 
national Representative of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America requested the 
assistance of the Department of Labour in 
connection with difficulty which had arisen 
between the members of Local 222 and their 
employers, the Duplate Safety Glass Company 
of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ont. The 
management of the Company had refused to 
negotiate an agreement covering wages and 
working conditions with members of this union 
and the employees threatened strike action. 
The demands of the employees included a 
general increase in hourly rates, the establish- 
ment of minimum rates for junior employees, 
and time and one-half for overtime work. 
Through the conciliation service of the Depart- 
ment arrangements satisfactory to both 
parties were made for the desired negotiations 
and on November 25, 26 and 27 conferences 
took place between officials of the Company 
and a committee of the employees with a con- 
ciliation officer of the Department partici- 
pating. At these meetings a number of points 
in dispute were adjusted and it was agreed 
that the other matters would receive further 
consideration, negotiations to be reopened 
early in January. As a result of meetings 
held on January 6 and 7 a mutually satis- 
factory agreement was reached with wage 
increases being effective as from February 1, 
1941. Approximately 275 workers were 
affected. 


SurpyarD Workers, Kineston, OntT.—Boiler- 
makers, welders, etc., members of Lodge 210, 
International Brotherhood of Boslermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America, employed by the Kingston Ship- 
building Company, Limited, Kingston, Ont., 
ceased work on the morning of November 28, 
1940, to enforce a demand for higher wages. 
A number of electricians, carpenters, ma- 
chinists and plumbers joined in the strike. 
The boilermakers had made application early 
in September for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act but 
agreed that the application might remain in 
abeyance pending the findings of a Board 
which had been established to deal with the 
question of wages and hours for similar classes 
of workers employed at the Collingwood Ship- 
yards, Limited. When the report of this 
latter Board became known, however, the 
men stated that the rate recommended was 
not satisfactory and on November 26 gave 
notice that. they would strike on the morn- 
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ing of the 28th. Immediately upon receipt 
of this advice a Board was established and a 
conciliator of the Department visited Kings- 
ton on the 27th in an effort to persuade the 
workers to forego strike action. He pointed 
out that a Board had been set up and stated 
that everything possible would be done to 
expedite the hearings, also that in the circum- 
stances strike action was illegal. Nevertheless, 
the men decided to cease work until enquiries 
commenced, and on the morning of the 28th 
work was stopped. The strikers’ representa- 
tives were informed that the Board would 
not be fully completed by the appointment of 
a chairman until such time as the men 
returned to work and placed themselves 
within the law. Operations were resumed in 
the plant on December 2 and the Board was 
fully completed without delay. Two hundred 
workers were involved in the dispute. 


Coat Miners, Letusrincz, Auta—A dispute 
between the J. J. Hamilton Coal Company 
(Federal Mine), Lethbridge, Alta. and its 
coal miners, members of District 18, United 
Mine Workers of America, regarding the con- 
tract price for mining coal in rooms was 
adjusted as a result of conferences held by 
a conciliator of the Department of Labour 
in the latter part of November, and an agree- 
ment effective as from November 20, 1940, 
was signed. Approximately 30 employees were 
involved in the dispute. 


Rupser Facrory Workers, BowMANVILLE, 
Ont—On November 29 and 30 a conciliation 
officer of the Department conferred in 
Bowmanville with officials of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company and with repre- 
sentatives of the employees, members of Local 
189, United Rubber Workers of America, in 
an effort to bring about a settlement of a 
dispute which had arisen when the employees 
requested a signed agreement covering wages, 
working conditions, etc. An application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act had been filed on 
November 26 by officials of the union. The 
conciliator conferred with each of the parties 
to the dispute, and on November 30 a joint 
conference was held. Plant conditions and 
general grievances were discussed and the 
management agreed to investigate the com- 
plaints. In regard to a signed agreement or 
wage increases, however, it became apparent 
that a settlement could not be reached by 
direct negotiations and on December 5 a 
Board was established to deal with the matter. 
The application stated that 860 employees 
were directly affected. 


SMELTER EMPLOYEES, SauLt Sree. Marts, 
Ont.—Under date of November 4, 1940, repre- 
sentations were made to the Department of 


Labour that the Management of the Chromium 
Mining and Smelting Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., had not implemented 
the understanding which had been reached 
with its employees some weeks earlier regard- 
ing rates of pay and working conditions. In 
July the employees, members of Federal 
Labour Union 22200, had made application 
for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act but as a result of mediation by an official 
of the Department of Labour it was agreed 
that the points in dispute would be adjusted 
directly between the Company and its em- 
ployees. Upon receipt of the further com- 
plaint the matter was again brought to the 
attention of the employer. It was learned 
that a 2-cent per hour war bonus had been 
made effective a short time before and that 
certain inequalities had been adjusted, and 
that the Company was under the impression 
that the matter had been disposed of to the 
satisfaction of the employees. 

At a conference in Ottawa with the Manager 
of this Company certain understandings were 
reached as to what the Company would be 
prepared to do and subsequently on December 
2, 3 and 4 a conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment conferred in Sault Ste. Marie with the 
parties to the dispute. He succeeded in hav- 
ing the employees agree to accept the offer 
made by the Management, which provided for 
a further upward revision in wage rates, and 
was also able to bring about a settlement of 
certain other differences. The Board applica- 
tion was accordingly withdrawn. One hundred 
and sixty-two employees were stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute. 


LONGSHOREMEN, SAINT JOHN, N.B—Early in 
December, 1940, a serious situation developed 
in the Port of Saint John, N.B., between 
certain shipping companies and the longshore- 
men in that Port, members of the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, relating to the 
provisions of the agreement respecting pay 
day. The agreement provided that each week’s 
pay-roll should cover all wages earned up to 
6 p.m. on Fridays, payment to be made as 
early as possible on the following Saturday 
afternoons. Certain of the shipping companies 
contended that because of the large number of 
men needed for the amount of work to be done 
in the Port and the requirements of the 
National Defence Tax Regulations, it was 
impossible, or practically so, to meet the 
agreement conditions. Three ships were tied 
up as a consequence of the dispute. The 
longshoremen maintained that the companies 
could very well meet this requirement and 
therefore would not agree to any compromise. 
An officer of the Department of Labour in- 
vestigated the situation and conferred with 
both parties. He strongly urged the employers 
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to do everything possible to meet the con- 
ditions of agreement in this respect and thus 
avoid further stoppages of work. The com- 
panies have since co-operated fully and no 
_ further complaints have been received. There 
are approximately 2,000 longshoremen in this 
Port. 


CoaL HANDLERS, INTERNATIONAL Pier, 
Sypney, N.S—On December 9, 1940, a strike 
occurred of coal handlers, members of District 
26, United Mine Workers of America, em- 
ployed by the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Limited, at the International 
Pier, Sydney, N.S., the men having previously 
demanded guaranteed minimum wages which 
would give substantially higher earnings than 
the rates provided for in the existing agree- 
ment. On December 10 a conciliation officer 
of the Department of Labour visited Sydney 
and found that the Executive of the United 
Mine Workers of America had revoked the 
charter of the Local because of the illegal 
action of its members. In the afternoon of 
the same day a conference was held with 
representatives of this Local Union. The 
whole matter was thoroughly discussed and 
the representatives were urged to call off the 
strike at once and instruct the men to report 
for work. The representatives stated that the 
matter would have to be dealt with at a mass 
meeting of the members which was to be held 
the same evening and, while they had not the 
authority to state that the men would return 
to work, they agreed to make known to the 
meeting the views of the departmental officer. 
The employees returned to work the following 
morning. 


Bus Operators, GARAGE MECHANICS, ETC., 
GUELPH, Ont.—On December 2, 1940, an appli- 
cation was received in the Department of 
Labour for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation under the In- 
dustrial Disputes. Investigation Act to deal 
with a dispute between the Guelph Transpor- 
tation Commission and its bus drivers and 
garage mechanics, members of Division No. 
1189, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America. The dispute had to do with the 
employees’ request for a signed agreement 
covering increased wages, improved working 
conditions and union recognition. A  con- 
ciliation officer of the Department visited 
Guelph and held conferences on December 11 
and 12 with the parties concerned. As a result 
an agreement was reached which provided for 
a wage increase of 34 cents per hour effective 
November 1. Working conditions were to 
remain unchanged, and the Commission under- 
took to negotiate at all reasonable times with 
a committee of the employees. The Board 


application, which stated that 20 employees 
were directly affected by the dispute, was 
accordingly withdrawn. 


WooLtLteEN Mitt Workers, VANCOUVER, B.C. — 
The failure of efforts to negotiate an agree- 
ment covering wages and working conditions 
was the cause of a dispute between the West 
Coast Woollen Mills, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and the Pacific Textile Workers’ Union 
(Canadian Congress of Labour), and on De- 
cember 12, 1940, the assistance of the con- 
ciliation service of the Department of Labour 
was requested. The Company, while willing 
to negotiate with a committee of its own em- 
ployees, definitely refused to confer with 
officials of the union. A conciliator of the 
Department conferred with each of the parties 
on several occasions and at the end of De- 
cember the matter was still before the 
Department. 


SHIPYARD WORKERS, VICTORIA AND EsqQui- 
MALT, B.C.—Mediation early in December, 
1940, by an official of the Department of 
Labour, resulted in agreements being signed 
between the Dockyard and Shipyard Workers’ 
Union (Canadian Congress of Labour), and the 
Victoria Machinery Depot Company, Limited, 
Victoria, B.C., and Yarrows, Limited, Esqui- 
malt, B.C., respectively, covering certain of 
their employees in the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled classifications. Wage scales in the Van- 
couver district established as a result of a 
reference to a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation were used as a basis of these agree- 
ments. The question of the rates for staging 
crews and the matter of union recognition were 
the principal points in dispute during the 
negotiations. (Lasour GazertTr, June, 1940, 
pp. 534-7.) 


Suipyarp WorkeErs, Lauzon, P.Q—A dis- 
pute between the Davie Shipbuilding and Re- 
pairing Company, Ltd., Lauzon, P.Q., and its 
mechanics, helpers, labourers, etc., members 
of Local No. 3, Canadian Union of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders (Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour), was dealt with during the 
period in review. A Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act had, on June 28, presented 
@ unanimous report which was accepted by 
both parties, (Lasour Gazette, July, 1940, 
pp. 656-7) and later it was alleged that certain 
of the workers were not being paid in accord- 
ance with the findings of this Board. An 
officer of the Department of Labour visited 
Lauzon in an effort to adjust the matter, and 
on December 30 a conference was held in the 
Department of Labour at Ottawa at which were 
present representatives of the Company, offi- 
cials of the union, the Mayor of Lauzon, repre- 
sentatives of the employees, and officials of 
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the Department of Labour and an officer of 
the Department of Munitions and Supply. It 
was then agreed that the parties concerned 
would discuss the problem between themselves 
and endeavour to work out a pratical solution 
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of the difficulty. It was understood that a 
further conference in the matter would be 
called early in February. The staff of the 
Company numbers approximately 900 at the 
present time. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1941 


We following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time 
loss for January, 1941, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 


ago. 








| 
“ez, | Number of |Time lost in 
Date Nuaber employees | man work- 

Or Gispuves: | involved ing days 
SFanw1Oale wer reese 10 1,453 3, 238 
* Dec O40 Mh tee ce 9 903 3,360 
STan! 1940 of. ee caine 6 919 6,861 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
yoore employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
ess than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 

While the number of disputes and the time 
loss in January were almost the same as in 
December, the considerable increase in the 
number of workers involved was due to a one 
day strike of over nine hundred coal miners 
in Nova Scotia. The other important strikes 
in January involved hotel waiters at Van- 
couver, B.C., and plumbers at Ottawa, Ont. 
In December most of the time loss was due to 
four strikes of coal miners in Alberta and two 
coal strikes in Nova Scotia, one of which 
involved shipping pier workers. In January, 
1940, the important disputes involved gold 
miners at Pioneer Mines, B.C., electric wire 
workers at Brockville, Ont., and coal miners 
in Nova Scotia. 

Two disputes, involving 66 employees, were 
carried over from December and eight dis- 
putes commenced during January. Of these 
ten disputes, nine were terminated during the 
month. Four resulted in favour of the em- 


ployers and two in favour of the workers 
involved. Compromise settlements were 
reached in three cases. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there was one strike or 
lockout recorded as in progress, namely: cap 
factory workers, Hamilton, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to five 
disputes of this nature, namely: hotel chamber- 
maids, Montreal, P.Q., one employer, July 19, 
1940, to September 15, 1940; taxicab drivers, 
Toronto, Ont., one employer, September 23, 
1940, to November 30, 1940; packing plant 
employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Sep- 
tember 24, 1940, to November 30, 1940; dairy 
employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
October 8 to November 30, 1940, and truck 
drivers (highway), Toronto, Ont., etc. one 
employer, November 11, 1940, to January 31, 
1941. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence for which work is performed or may 
be required are not included in the record, no 
relation of employer and employees being 
involved. 

A stoppage of work by about forty employees 
in one department of a sawmill at Calumet, 
P.Q., for a short time on January 25, has been 
reported. It appears that the men objected 
to a reduction in earnings owing to reduced 
time and it was arranged that the full daily 
rate of $2.75 would be paid. 

A refusal of certain workers in an aircraft 
factory at Montreal, P.Q., to work extra hours, 
that is on Saturday afternoon and Sunday, 


pending a settlement of back pay under a 


recently signed agreement, has been reported. 
Work during the regular hours, however, was 
carried on. The delay was reported to be due 
to the time required to make out the accounts. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 
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Disputes in Progress Prior to January 


Truck Drivers (HicHway), Toronto, ONT., 
Erc—tThis dispute commenced on Novem- 
ber 11 and involved 125 or more workers out 
of a total of 390 employed by one highway 
transport company at Toronto with branches 
at various cities from Windsor and Niagara 
Falls to Montreal. The strikers were members 
of the international teamsters’ and _ truck 
drivers’ union and ceased work in protest 
against a closed shop agreement with another 
union and to secure recognition of their own 
organization with increased wages and reduced 
hours. An application for a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act had been 
made but proceedings were interrupted by the 
strike. From time to time some of those on 
strike were replaced and some resumed work 
so that by the end of November operations 
were reported to be nearly normal. Negotia- 
tions for a settlement in December with the 
assistance of conciliation officers of the De- 
partment of Labour were only partially suc- 
cessful, resulting in all but twenty-five of those 
on strike resuming work. Further negotiations 
and conciliation in contemplation were delayed 
and by the end of January all who had not 
resumed work were reported to have secured 
work elsewhere. The strike has not been called 
off by the union and it has been included in 
the list carried elsewhere in this article of 
disputes not yet declared terminated by the 
union involved although employment condi- 
tions are no longer affected. 


Hote, WAITERS, VANCOUVER, B.C. —This strike 
which commenced on December 23 to secure 
union recognition, certain wage increases, etc., 
as recommended by a Board of Arbitration 
under the British Columbia Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, was terminated on January 23 
when those on strike applied for their positions 
and a wage increase as recommended was 
granted. Before the strike the employing com- 
pany had refused to negotiate a closed shop 
agreement but had offered to grant the wage 
increase. The strikers were members of the 
Hotel and Restaurant local of the international 
union and it was stated that the employing 
company, which was controlled by two railway 
companies, had satisfactory informal or verbal 
relations with the union before the reference 
to the Board and offered to negotiate an 
agreement with a committee of employees as 
is the practice with the various classes of 
railway employees. The hotel was picketed 
throughout the dispute but no disturbances 
were reported. The Mayor of Vancouver 
attempted to bring about a settlement and he, 
as well as the British Columbia Minister of 
Labour, requested the federal Department of 
Labour to deal with the dispute. The question 
was taken up with the head offices of the 
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railway companies and the western representa- 
tive of the Department consulted with the 
parties in Vancouver. The union withdrew 
the demand for a closed shop agreement but 
insisted that those on strike should be taken 
back in a body. Finally, with the Trades and 
Labour Council of Vancouver as an inter- 
mediary, there were negotiations which resulted 
in the employing company offering to receive 
applications from all of those on strike and 
to engage those required, about thirty-five, and 
to increase wages as offered before the strike. 
Work was resumed on January 24. 


Disputes Commencing During January 


Coan Miners, SypNey Mines, N.S—On 
January 21, sixty-four miners ceased work in 
protest against the suspension of one worker 
for three days for alleged improper perform- 
ance of his work. On the next shift nine 
hundred miners ceased work but at a union 
meeting that night it was decided to resume 
work next day pending an investigation of 
the case as provided under the agreement, 
another employee to replace the suspended 
man for three days. The agreement provides 
for the payment during suspension of a worker 
found upon investigation to have been unjustly 
suspended. It is reported that the employing 
company and its employees had not yet 
reached an agreement providing for the refer- 
ence of disputes for final settlement to the 
joint Board of Adjustment arranged for at 
the conference of officials of the Dominion 
and Nova Scotia Departments of Labour with 
representatives of the principal mining com- 
panies and the United Mine Workers of 
America at Halifax, N.S., on December 12, 


1940 (Lasour GazmTtE, December, 1940, p. 
1239). 
WoMEN’s CtLoTHinc Factory WorKERS 


(DressMAKERS), Montreat, P.Q.—Employees 
in two establishments, members of the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
ceased work on January 8 to secure a five 
per cent increase in wages on January 1 
awarded by the impartial chairman under an 
agreement between the employers in the dress- 
making industry in Montreal and the union, 
in effect until March 15, 1941. One hundred 
and thirty other shops were reported to have 
complied with the award and the strike was 
called against the two refusing. Work was 
resumed on January 10 when the two firms 
complied. 


Cap Factory Workers, Hamitton, Ont.—A 
number of employees in one establishment 
ceased work when their demand for restoration 
of one worker to her previous work was not 
conceded. Later other employees were re- 
ported to have left or been dismissed and 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1941* 








Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation ———____—_—_—_—_—_—_| inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Leckouts in progress prior to January, 1941 


T RANSPORTATION— | 
Local and Highway— 
Truck drivers (highway), 1 4 50 |Commenced Nov. 11, 1940; against closed 
Toronto, Ont., ete. shop agreement with another union and 
for increased wages and reduced hours ; 
employment conditions no longer affected 
by Jan. 31, 1941; replacement and return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 
SrRvVIcE— 
Business and Personal— 
Hotel waiters, Vancouver, 1 62 800 |Commenced Dec. 28, 1940; for union recog- 
Bee nition , wage increases, etc.; terminated 


Jan. 28, 1941; conciliation (federal); in 
favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during January, 1941 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 964 964 |Commenced Jan. 21; against suspension of 
N.S. worker; terminated Jan. 22; return of work- 
ers pending investigation; in favour of em- 


ployer. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Women’s clothing factory 2 50 125 |Commenced, Jan. 8; for increased wages (as 
workers (dressmakers), provided in agreement already in effect); 
Montreal, Que. terminated Jan. 10; negotiations; in favour 

of workers. 

Cap factory workers, 1 20 150 |Commenced Jan. 23; alleged discrimination 
Hamilton, Ont. against union employees; unterminated. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products: 

Veneer factory workers, 1 107 54 |Commenced Jan. 17; against dismissal of 

Mattawa, Ont. worker; terminated Jan. 17; return of 


workers pending negotiations; compromise. 


Miscellaneous Manufacturing: 


Flax seed processing work- 1 150 525 |Commenced Jan. 17; for increased wages ; 
ers, De Beaujeu, P.Q. terminated Jan. 21; conciliation (federal); 
in favour of workers. 
ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, etc., Ottawa, 15 80 480 |Commenced Jan. 7; for increased wages and 
Ont. against increase in hours; terminated Jan. 
13; negotiations; compromise. 
TRADE— 

Fish packing plant workers 1 12 54 |Commenced Jan. 14; for increased wages ; 
(cutters and boners), Yar- terminated Jan. 18; replacement and return 
mouth, N.S. of workers; in favour of employer. 

SERVICE— 

Business and Personal— 

Elevator operators, To- a 4 36 |Commenced Jan. 6; for increased wages and 
ronto, Ont. union recognition; terminated Jan. 15; nego- 


tiations; compromise. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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replaced. The United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International Union had 
been organizing the workers in the establish- 
ment and it was claimed that the employing 
company had discriminated against some em- 
ployees for union activity. The employer 
stated that the employees had been informed 
that there was no objection to their joining a 
union but that the company would not recog- 
nize it. One employee had been laid off 
earlier in the month but reinstated later 
following negotiations between union repre- 


sentatives and the management participated in ~ 


by a conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour at the request of the employer. Early 
in February an application was made for a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act and the employer approved of the 
reference to such a Board. 


VENEER Factory Workers, Mattawa, OnT.— 
Employees in one establishment ceased work 
on January 17 in protest against the dismissal 
of a worker, stated to be a local union officer, 
who objected to the discharge of another 
worker. The employees were members of the 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers’ local of the 
United Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
Work was resumed after one-half day stoppage, 
it being arranged that the dispute would be 
dealt with at a meeting of the representatives 
of the union and of the employer with officials 
of the Ontario Department of Labour. The 
dispute was settled locally, however, between 
the parties, and it was reported that both 
discharged men were given employment. 


Puumpers, OTtawa, Ont.—Employees on a 
number of jobs ceased work on January 7, 
negotiations between the United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters and the Master 
Plumbers’ Association not having resulted in 


a settlement of a dispute as to an increase 
in wages. The union sought an increase in 
wages from 95 cents per hour to $1.10 and the 
employers were reported to have offered $1 
per hour if hours per week were raised from 
forty to forty-four. It was stated that there 
was no stoppage on government work so that 
only eighty out of one hundred and thirty 
employees were directly involved and some 
employers were not affected. As a result of 
negotiations a new agreement was signed to be 
in effect from January 1, 1941, to December 
31, 1942, the forty hour week to be continued, 
except that on defence projects forty-four 
hours may be worked, the rate of wages to 
be $1 per hour until May 1, 1941, with $1.05 
thereafter. It is provided that any cost of 
living bonus in accordance with the Order in 
Council issued on December 16, 1940 (P.C. 
7440) is to be paid after January 1, 1942. Work 
was resumed on January 14. 


Fisn Curters, etc., YARMouTH, N.S.—Em- 
ployees in a fish packing and shipping estab- 
lishment ceased work on January 14 to secure 
an increase in wages of $2 per week, the rates 
being $10 to $12 for a sixty hour week. It 
was reported that about half of the strikers 
were replaced and the others resumed work 
by January 20 without securing a change in 
wage rates. 


EvLevator Oprrators, Toronto, Ont.—Em- 
ployees in one building ceased work on 
January 6 to secure an increase in wages from 
$19 per week to $21, and an agreement with 
the International Union of Elevator Operators 
and Starters. After ten days an increase to 
$20.50 per week was secured but not a union 
agreement. Extra pay, $1.50, for any Sunday 
work was continued. Work was resumed on 
January 16. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
| COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour GazettE from month 
to month bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1940, issue, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1939. The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919, in the various countries for 
which such figures are available. Many coun- 
tries publish these statistics only once each 
year, the figures being issued in some cases 
after an interval of as much as two years and 
for such countries the figures are not for 
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relatively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken as 
far as possible from the government publica- 
tions of the various countries concerned. Infor- 
mation as to particular disputes is taken for 
the most part from newspapers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes involving 
stoppages of work and gives some details of 
the more important ones. An order under the 
Defence Regulations, effective July 25, 1940, 
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provides for the settlement of disputes and the 
prevention of strikes and lockouts, as noted 
in the Lasour Gazette, August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes which began during 
November was 79 and 9 were unterminated at 
the end of October, making a total of 88 dis- 
putes in progress during November. The 
number of workers involved was 20,100 and 
the resultant time loss 48,000 man-working 
days. 

Of the 79 disputes which began during 
November, 21 arose out of demands for in- 
creased wages and 23 were over other wage 
questions; 5 over questions as to working 
hours; 18 were over questions regarding the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
14 arose out of questions respecting working 
conditions, 3 on questions of trade union 
principle. During October final settlements 
were reached in the case of 68 disputes, of 
which 10 were settled in favour of workers, 39 
in favour of employers and 19 resulted in com- 
promise settlements. In 12 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

A strike of nearly 2,000 shipbuilding workers 
at Port Glasgow occurred November 13 and 
was settled the next day. It was in protest 
against two employers’ proposal to rearrange 
weekly hours to include 6 hours’ work on 
Sunday. The agreement reached provided for 
the continuance of the existing normal hours, 
plus 6 hours’ overtime per week to be allocated 
by the management of the firms. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for October, 1940, 
show 235 strikes beginning in the month, while 
185 were continued from the preceding month, 
making a total of 370 strikes in progress during 
the month, involving 95,000 workers, with a 
time loss of 865,000 working days for the 
month. Compared with October of 1939, there 
was an increase of 15 per cent in the number 
of strikes, but reductions of 41 per cent in the 
number of workers involved and 43 per cent 
in the time loss. 

At New Castle, Indiana, a strike of 3,500 
employees of a plant engaged in the manu- 
facture of automobile parts occurred January 
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15 over payment for the 15 minute lunch 
period. January 18 the president of the inter- 
national union stated the strike was unauthor- 
ized and instructed workers to return to work 
January 20, pending settlement of the dispute. 


At Saginaw, Michigan, a strike on January 
13 involved 3,500 workers engaged chiefly in 
the manufacture of airplane engine parts. The 
cause of the dispute was the alleged failure 
of the employer to re-hire workers who had 
been involved in a previous strike. The next 
day other plants of this company at Detroit, 
Battle Creek and Marshall, Michigan, and 
Cleveland, Ohio, came out in sympathy. A 
compromise settlement was reached January 
15, through government conciliation. 


A strike at a truck manufacturing plant at 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, involving 3,300 workers, 
was in effect from December 31 to January 9, 
when an agreement was made granting many 
of the union’s demands. A strike of 6,500 of 
the same company’s employees in their tractor 
works at Chicago began January 17, but no 
settlement of this strike had been made at the 
end of January. ~ 


An engineering plant at Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, engaged in defence orders was closed 
January 22, due to a strike of 7,000 workers, 
whose principal demand was for a closed union 
shop. The strike was still in progress at the 
end of January. 


At Mobile, Alabama, 3,400 employees of a 
drydock and shipbuilding company engaged 
in part in the repair of naval vessels went on 
strike January 24 for wage increases. An 
agreement providing for an increase in wages 
of 4 cents per hour and other changes was 
reached, and work was resumed February 8. 


In addition to the above strikes, 4,300 per- 
sons in certain classes of civic employment at 
Chicago, Illinois, were on strike for six hours 
on January 9. They included plumbers, 
operating engineers, electricians, drivers and 
other mechanics and labourers. The dispute 
did not involve the police, fire or water supply 
departments. A compromise settlement was 
reached over the proposed reduction in wages 
for higher paid employees. 
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WARTIME CONTROL ESTABLISHED BY CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRY 


National Joint Conference of Employers and Employees Results in 
Formation of National Board to Adjust Wages and Working 
Conditions 


S a result of a national *conference of 
representatives of employers and em- 
ployees in the building and_ construction 
industry, which was held in Ottawa on Febru- 
ary 10-12, under the auspices of the National 
Labour Supply Council, there has been estab- 
lished a National Joint Conference Board of 
the building and construction industry. Briefly, 
the purpose of this body—which is composed 
of nine representatives of employers and nine 
of employees—is to carry forward the work 
of the conference and to act as a medium of 
consultation in matters affecting the con- 
struction industry’s participation in the 
national war effort. 

Decision to hold the conference originated 
when representatives on the National Labour 
Supply Council of employers and employees 
in the building and construction industry 
requested the Council to convene a meeting 
of representatives of both groups in the 
industry to ensure full co-operation in arriv- 
ing at plans for the stabilization of matters 
broadly affecting labour supply under war- 
time conditions. In this decision the Council 
had the approval of the Minister of Labour 
to whom it reports. The authorization for 
the conference is contained in P.C. 868 under 
date of February 5, 1941. 


Accordingly, thirty-one representatives of 
the employers in the industry and an equal 
number of employees’ representatives (one 
of the latter was unable to attend), were 
invited by the Council to assemble in Ottawa. 


Address of Mr. A. J. Hills, Chairman 


These representatives were welcomed by Mr. 
A. J. Hills, chairman of the Council, in an 
address in which he briefly set forth the pur- 
poses and objects hoped to be achieved by the 
conference. Sounding a note of optimism, 
Mr. Hills urged that the representatives direct 
their efforts toward the common goal. He 
drew attention to the fact that “many of the 
measures of a government must, of necessity, 


* This is the second national joint conference of em- 
ployers and employees in the construction industry, the 
first taking place May 3-6, 1921—Lasour GazeTrn, May, 
1921, p. 646.) 


be negations and prohibitions”, and “in war 
time, especially in a country which has experi- 
enced peace for a long time and yet which 
is deeply interested and concerned to the 
extent of full participation in a war being 
conducted at a great distance, in so far as 
active action is concerned, it becomes neces- 
sary for a government to lead public opinion 
beyond the ‘beliefs, theories, prejudices, or 
superstitions with which people have become 
indoctrinated early in life and which have 
therefore gained the strength of habit’.” 

In the present instance, he stated, the gov- 
ernment comes in for criticism from persons 
with two points of view—one group which 
thinks the government has not gone far enough 
or fast enough in the matter of restrictions, 
regimentation or other controls; and another 
group which considers that the government 
should stand aside and let business and indus- 
try and labour handle the matter of war 
production without governmental interference. 

The chairman expressed the view that though 
the normal conception seemed inclined to the 
desirableness of the government’s non-inter- 
ference to any great extent in certain phases 
of business, yet even as the country has had 
to abandon temporarily the idea of peace, so 
“we may have to abandon some of our pre- 
conceived ideas as to the conduct of industry 
because of the government’s greater interest 
in industry due to the war.” 

The present conference afforded an oppor- 
tunity to reach some general understanding on 
the particular application of certain Orders in 
Council to the construction industry and at 
the same time to give some thought to post 
war problems. 

He quoted from Sir Walter Citrine’s observa- 
tion of the working out of democracy in 
Britain under the impact of war with its 
emphasis upon reason, consultation and com- 
radeship, and also drew attention to the 
British labour leader’s statement that “restric- 
tions on the individual in war time is an 
inescapable concomitant of war.” Referring 
to conditions in Britain and the British 
example of sacrifice, Mr. Hills urged that 
“we must ever remember it should be con- 
ceded as impracticable for either employer or 
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employee in time of war to maintain all the 
restrictions considered necessary under peace 
conditions.” 

In conclusion Mr. Hills declared: “When 
the history of this conference is written I hope 
it can be truly said that those engaged in the 
construction industry have made a notable 
contribution to the war effort, which will stand 
out in bold relief as a model which other 
industries might well follow. 

“It is with these thoughts in mind that I 
suggest that we approach the task of attempt- 
ing in a democratic way, by reason, by con- 
sultation and by comradeship, to deal with 
the problems which the agenda will produce.” 


Address of Mr. Tom Moore, President of 
Trades and Labour Congress 


Leading off for the workers, Mr. Tom 
Moore, president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada expressed his apprecia- 
tion to Mr. Hills, chairman of the National 
Labour Supply Council in securing the 
co-operation of the Minister of Labour in 
calling the conference, and he paid tribute 
to Mr. Pigott for initiating the idea. 

Referring to a similar national joint con- 
ference of the construction industry in 1921, 
Mr. Moore stated that the beneficial results 
of that assembly, held in the midst of post- 
war problems, have been demonstrated over 
the intervening period of years. One of its 
concrete results was the establishment of an 
apprecenticeship system within the industry, 
and the enactment by the provinces of appren- 
ticeship laws, “which have given us the 
mechanics we now have in the industry”. In 
making this statement, Mr. Moore pointed 
out, however, that the industry might yet be 
faced with a shortage of skilled workers. 

Outlining the impact of war-time condi- 
tions on building and construction, Mr. Moore 
declared that “we have never known exactly 
what was required of our industry since the 
war broke out”, adding that “the prohibitions 
of the last eighteen months have been obeyed 
more in the abstract than in the concrete”. As 
a result of this and “government regulations 
imposed on the industry, confusion has been 
created and frictions have arisen all across 
Canada. One cause of friction was that regu- 
lations have been drawn up in a general 
abstract way, and imposed upon an industry 
to which they are not particularly applicable.” 

Referring to the necessity of preparing to 
meet the aftermath of the war, Mr. Moore 
stated that while the achievement of victory 
was paramount, yet those who refused to look 
to a post-war period were either defeatists or 


possessed only a single track mind. “Unless 
we give some thought to the organization of 
life after the war, we might well win the war 
and lose the peace” he declared. 

Continuing, he emphasized that “ in spite 
of many aggravations which we have been 
continually meeting we have come here in a 
spirit of good will.” He pointed out that the 
building industry is one of the few that has 
contractual relations between employer and 
employee. “While the railway industry stands 
out pre-eminently in this regard, I can think 
of no other industry that exceeds us in the 
number of agreements negotiated since the 
1921 conference”, said Mr. Moore, who added 
that the construction industry, to an increasing 
extent, has recognized the right of organiza- 
tion on the part of the workers. 

Continuing Mr. Moore asserted it was a 
matter of pride for the construction industry 
that notwithstanding the often unsatisfactory 
conditions which have prevailed, there have 
been no stoppages of work on war projects. 

He hoped that before the conference 
adjourned “sufficient opinion will have been 
crystallized to guide the government in its 
policies toward the construction industry. In 
conclusion, Mr. Moore observed: 

“We have the choice before us—either to 
show that we are capable of devising ways and 
means to regulate and control our own 
industry in this hour of national need, or the 
alternative that we must expect the Govern- 
ment to take greater and greater power in 
fulfilling its responsibility, with the attendant 
possibility of the formulation of laws by those 
not conversant with the particular problems 
af our industry.” 


Mr. J. M. Pigott, Canadian Construction 
Association 


Mr. J. M. Pigott, past president of the 
Canadian Construction Association and speak- 
ing for the employers’ group, indicated the 
important potentialities of the conference in 
attracting attention from other forms of 
industry in Canada. “It is quite possible,” 
stated Mr. Pigott, “that our mutual approach 
to problems that confront us and our joint 
disposition of them may be of first importance 
to industrial relations generally, at a time 
when good relations and maximum effort mean 
everything to our immediate future.” 

He emphasized the advantages possessed by 
the construction industry in that both em- 
ployers and employees had and maintained 
direct contact with each other on an organized 
basis. Because of the fact that the construc- 
tion industry was accustomed to such organiza- 
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tion, embracing many trades and maintained 
in every city and town in Canada, it was 
accorded an opportunity, given to no other 
industry in the same degreee, “to show our 
government and industry as a whole, what 
may be accomplished by intelligent men— 
drawn from employers and employees—sitting 
down together to establish reasonable and fair 
conditions in their industry.” 


Continuing, he declared: “A conference 
such as this would be unique and constructive 
at any time, but at this time— if our delibera- 
tions are blest by success—is it too much to 
say that we will probably have laid the 
foundation for industrial peace for this year 
at least for all Canadian industry.” 


Mr. Pigott traced the history of the con- 
struction industry from its first joint con- 
ference in 1921—“when we looked on each 
other as opposites’, and after which “we 
suddenly realized that our interests were the 
same”—right through the depression years 
to the war. “All that experience”, he stated, 
“had resulted in a real appreciation of each 
other’s problems.” Dealing with the acute 
problems engendered by the war, Mr. Pigott 
said: 

“During the year we have had a condition 
brought about by the war, where private con- 
struction has stopped and government con- 
struction and industrial expansion for govern- 
ment war business has been projected in large 
volume. This work is always wanted in time 
so short as to involve overtime, multiple 
shifts and concentration of skilled labour. We 
have had extremes in wages and _ working 
conditions; in supply and demand of certain 
kinds of labour within a score of miles. The 
cost of living has moved up enough to cause 
uneasiness. On some war contracts outside 
union jurisdiction, a ten hour day, 6 days a 
week has been general; in certain cities, and 
localities, in spite of utmost urgency and need 
of buildings, the eight-hour day and forty- 
hour week thave been insisted upon. 

“All these things warn us to lay down 
principles of adjustment and to set up control 
machinery of a satisfactory character before 
our affairs become disorganized and confusion 
becomes general. 


“The government has endeavoured to deal 
with these matters and you will have placed 
before you certain Orders in Council, par- 
ticularly 7440, for your guidance. 

“But back of these practical immediate con- 
siderations is something that looms large and 
is almost frightening in its possibilities for dis- 


aster. That something can be called ‘control 
of price levels’, Costs must be controlled if 
inflation is to be avoided.” 

Mr. Pigott then outlined the spiral of rising 
hving costs and wages and the inflation of the 
last war and its aftermath. He stated that 
during the four years of that war “while 
wages went up 30 per cent the cost of living 
increased 50 per cent.” Going a little further, 
he indicated that by 1920 wages had increased 
by 80 per cent over the wages of 1914 while 
the cost of living increase was 110 per cent. 
Indicating the effects of such inflation he 
concluded as follows: 


“Some probably benefit temporarily. The 
retailer can mark up the goods on his shelf 
overnight. The manufacturer can march with 
inflation and change his prices almost from 
month to month, but it takes a long time to 
change wages. It takes a long time to build 
a building. And, when the crash comes—as it 
always does—is there any industry that drops 
so low and stays down so long as construction? 

“As an industry—employers and employees— 
we are more vitally concerned with control. 
To us, control of costs—control of currency 
values—is more important than increasing 
wages. If experience means anything, it tells 
us 1t is more important by far to keep costs 
down than to put wages up. Let us not 
deceive ourselves. We can raise wages—raise 
the cost of building and other things easily 
enough—but if inflation comes—and that’s 
what rising costs mean eventually—no matter 
how we try to defend ourselves, we can only 
lose. The dice are loaded against us. 


“Let us, therefore, approach these problems 
carefully and intelligently. Safe and sane 
progression with the cost of living increase (if 
increase there should be); reasonable recom- 
mendations adapted to meet such cost of liv- 
ing increases as we have had; full considera- 
tion of the volume of work in various localities 
and the available mechanics in those districts 
or provinces; enlargement of sound training 
through apprenticeship and how this can be 
expanded, and some aspects of unemployment 
insurance. All these subjects call for our 
serious consideration.” 


Agenda and Committees 


Following the opening session committees 
were appointed to consider and report on the 
conference agenda. The General Committee 
which allocated the agenda among the com- 
mittees consisted of Messrs. A. J. Hills, Hum- 
phrey Mitchell, Tom Moore, Ernest Ingles 
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(employees), and J. M. Pigott, Albert Des- 
champs (employers). The agenda of the 
conference was as follows: 


Wages 
(a) Hours and Wages, War Work 
(6) Hours and Wages, other construction— 
during the war. 


Labour Conditions—Supply 

(a) Methods of hiring. 

(b) Transfer from non-essential work. 

(c) Modifications—how to be arranged. 
Shifts etc. to meet abnormal condi- 
tions. 

(d) Provincial Regulations. 

(e) Priorities for war work. 


Method of Control 


(a) By collective agreements negotiation, 
ete, 

(b) Principles and Machinery to adjust such 
disputes. 


(c) Jurisdictional disputes. 


Post War Planning and Rehabilitation 
Program 
(a) Apprenticeship. 
(b) Other methods. 


Inquiry from Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission as to status of Building 
Trades Workers wnder the Act. 
The committees designated to deal with 
the above agenda were as follows: 


Committee No. 1 (Wages).—Fred Molineux, 
Duncan Gillies, C. W. Pritchard, Arthur Ska- 
ling, A. Cooper,'J. L. Snuth, /O. Filion; H, 
C. Holme (employees) ; and W. C. Wells, H. P. 
Frid, John Tucker, C. J. A. Cook, Frank 
E. Halls, E. F. Longfellow, John Flood, A. 
Ross Robertson (employers). 

Committee No. 2 (Labour Conditions and 
Supply) —John McLeod, Arthur Crawford, J. 
N. Ross, Harold Peppin, Louis Gerard, E. 


Larose, G. Seller (employees); and Walter J. 
Hunt, J.) AvJuneauj Hs JooGraham; Hy J. 
Bird, Fred Hale, A. J. Morrison, John Puther- 
bough (employers). 


Committee No. 3 (Methods of Control) — 
Arthur Martel, W. J. Burr, E. Ingles, R. C. 
Anderson, J. E. Worsley, W. Page, J. B. 
Delisle (employees); and E. E. Poole, S. 
EK. Dinsmore, A. Armstrong, G. W. Miuiller, 
J. F. Craik, W. R. L. Stewart, A. R. “Timms 
(employers). 


Committee No. 4 (Post War Planning and 
Rehabilitation) —J. W. Bruce, Albert Bell, A. 
Farmilo, J. Woolsey, G. M. Conrad, G. 
Thornewell, A. Charpentier (employees), and 
J. B. Stirling, Charles Robertson, A. G. Ben- 
nett, W. S. P. Hannaford, R. A. Seasons, H. 
J. Mero (employers). 


Co-ordinating Committee—Following dis- 
cussion on the resolutions and reports sub- 
mitted by the above committees, several 
amendments were adopted at a plenary session, 
and the work of preparing the final draft, 
embodying the decisions of the conference, 
was assigned to a Co-ordinating Committee. 
In order to ensure equal representation of 
employers’ and employees’ groups on this com- 
mittee, it was agreed that it should consist 
of the chairmen and secretaries (or vice- 
chairmen) of the four sub-committees which 
had dealt with the conference agenda, plus 
the four members of the General Committee. 
Acting as chairman and secretary of the Co- 
ordinating Committee were the chairman and 
secretary of the National Labour Supply 
Council. Accordingly the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee comprised the following: A. J. Hills, 
chairman; Humphrey Mitchell, secretary; and 
Messrs. Joseph M. Pigott, Tom Moore, H. 
P. Frid, Fred Molineux, Walter G. Hunt, 
John McLeod, S. E. Dinsmore, R. G. Ander- 
son, J. B. Stirling, J. W. Bruce. 


Decisions of the Conference 


The conference adopted unanimously the 
recommendations of the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee which had worked over the resolu- 
tions of the sub-committees and had _ incor- 
porated the amendments or changes agreed 
upon at the plenary session. The text of the 
recommendations as adopted was as follows: 

This conference, representative of the 
employers and employees of the Construction 
Industry, wishes to record their whole-hearted 
support of Canada’s war effort, and desires to 
assure the Canadian Government that they 


stand ready to further the national cause in 
this time of trial, to the utmost extent and 
without. any thought of self-interest. 

In approaching the question of working 
conditions, wages, and other matters with 
which the industry is concerned, the Confe- 
rence has been unanimous in endeavoring to 
set up standards, principles and machinery of 
control which would successfully prevent any 
exploitation of the war and of situations 
created by it. The Conference has also 
recognized the desirability of controlling the 
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cost of living and other costs, and through- 
out its deliberations, has kept this object 
in view. 

Both employers and employees have stated 
that the Construction Industry is prepared to 
better its record of 1940, and to expedite the 
prosecution of the war by speeding up con- 
struction required, directly or indirectly, on 
that account. 


Control By National Joint Board 


During the past year, however, certain 
difficulties were encountered, and with the 
hope of removing them, the Conference 
proposes: 


To carry forward the work of this Con- 
ference and as a first measure of efficient 
administration and practical control, that 
a National Joint Conference Board, com- 
posed of nine representatives of Employers 
and nine representatives of Employees be 
created; 

That this National Board shall proceed 
immediately to establish zones throughout 
the Dominion, and assist local organizations 
to set up zone committees, composed of 
two representatives from each group; 

That—since from time to time, it may 
be necessary to suspend temporarily work- 
ing conditions established by law, agree- 
ment or usage in order to speed production 
on certain projects connected with the war 
effort, as contemplated by P.C. 2685, Clause 
10—Government Departments, Contractors, 
Owners, or Architects shall submit a request 
for such suspension to these zone commit- 
tees. That on receiving such a request, a 
zone committee shall immediately examine 
the necessity of extending working hours 
per day, or per week, extra shifts, or calls 
to other districts for additional men, and 
such other expedients as may be indicated 
as desirable in the circumstances, and shall 
advise the interested parties without delay 
of their findings, as a basis for mutual agree- 
ment ; 

Since provincial labour regulations are 
contractual obligations in connection with 
all construction work, whether civil or war 
work, and since it is recognized that it will 
be found expedient in many instances to 
supersede or set aside certain of these 
provincial regulations in order to expedite 
war construction—the zone committees 
should, when it is considered desirable, make 
representations to the provincial authorities 
to have these regulations suspended for the 
period of the war or for the period of the 
construction of any particular project; 
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That in areas where rates of wages are 
not established, the Department of Labour 
shall be requested to consult with the 
National Joint Board, to determine the rates 
of wages and conditions of employment 
before tenders are called or work under- 
taken by a Department of Government; 


Since wage levels in effect throughout the 
Industry at the outbreak of war were gen- 
erally accepted as fair and equitable—it is 
agreed that adjustments in wage rates from 
that time forward, and until the conclusion 
of the war shall be based upon increases in 
the cost of living; provided, however, that 
where it can be established that wage rates 
in any locality were unduly low, provision 
shall first be made for an appropriate adjust- 
ment of rates by negotiation. 


As a measure designed for the prevention 
of stoppages of work, the Conference 
recommends the development of collective 
trade agreements between employers and 
employees in organized areas, and the in- 
clusion of an arbitration clause in all such 
agreements. 


Jurisdictional disputes shall be settled by 
the machinery already set up for this purpose 
by the various organizations interested, but 
no stoppage of work shall occur on war work 
while such dispute exists. 


Labour Supply on War Projects 


To facilitate adequate and efficient supply 
of labour for war projects, the Conference 
recommends that the following two last para- 
graphs of Order-in-Council P.C. 2685, dated 
June 20, 1940, be used as the basis for hiring 
labour in the Construction Industry: 


The Committee further advise that the 
attention of employers in meeting their 
requirements as to labour supply be drawn 
to the available facilities of the local offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada in all 
of the provinces, where thousands of skilled 
and semi-skilled workers whose training and 
experience qualify them for war work and 
employment in industry generally have 
already been registered, and that advantage 
be taken of this service to the fullest pos- 
sible extent. 

Many employers have established contacts 
with trade unions in meeting their require- 
ments as to labour supply, and the Minister 
of Labour is of opinion that the more 
general adoption of this practice would assist 
in the avoidance of unnecessary labour 
shortage. 


It is suggested that the Employment Service 
of Canada should exercise care in classifying 
skilled tradesmen and that their qualifications 
for the trade should be checked. 
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Post War Planning and Rehabilitation 


One of the immediate main problems is to 
devise an adequate plan to meet the con- 
ditions that in a measure must arise in the 
building industry when the present extensive 
war-time building program has been com- 
pleted and employment has to be found for 
building trades workers. 

When victory has been secured the necessity 
arises to provide for those who are being 
demobilized, that will permit of them return- 
ing from a war-time to a peace-time basis, 
as well as for those who have been engaged 
in war-time industry, so that there shall be 
no violent disruption of our economic and 
social life. 

We are of the opinion that it would be 
disastrous to allow our people to again drift 
into the chaos of unemployment and de- 
pression as preceded the war, and that practical 
remedial measures to meet the unemployment 
problem should be planned. 

We are of the opinion that a definite and 
well prepared plan for post-war construction 
and adjustment of our social and economic 
laws should be immediately undertaken. 

This should be carried out by the Federal 
Government establishing the necessary ma- 
chinery and it is suggested the responsibility 
be placed under a new department of Govern- 
ment. 

The economics of total war have produced 
considerable changes in our industrial life, 
some of which are:— 

1. Technological changes in the character 

of the work; 

2. Dilution of labour by the use of semi- 

skilled workers; 

3. Extension of the hours of labour and 

changes in the conditions of employ- 
ment. 


It is recommended that the agency created 
for the development of any plans to deal with 
these problems should consult with the 
National Joint Conference Board of the 
Building and Construction Industry. 

It is of prime importance that the people 
and Government of Canada should attack our 
post-war problems with the same dynamic 
energy that is being expended in the conduct 
of the present campaign. We therefore sub- 
mit the following as expressive of the needs 
of our country and that may indicate avenues 
of approach to meet the responsibilities that 
will arise at the termination of the war. 

1, Extension of the present Federal Housing 
Act and the broadening of its provisions to 
include opportunities for those in business to 
secure the same measures of assistance as 
other citizens. 

2. Reinauguration of the Home Improve- 
ment Plan and the broadening of this measure 
to include opportunities for small business men 
to secure assistance for necessary extensions. 


3. A slum clearance programme and devel- 
opment of modern housing and town planning 
schemes, landscaping and garden home plans, 
with play-ground and park improvements. 

4, Large scale development for the utiliza- 
tion of water power for the creation of electri- 
cal energy compatible with increased demands 
and modern development. 

5. Reforestation. 

6. Continuation and extension of the Prairie 
Farm Rehabilitation Scheme. 

7. Highway development, to be progressively 
continued, that access may be provided to the 
national scenic beauties of Canada with the 
object of encouraging tourist traffic now recog- 
nized to be an important national asset. 

8. Diversion and conservation of waters for 
a greater use of our lakes and rivers as a 
means of pure water supply. 

9. Construction of sewage disposal plants 
for preventing the contamination of our lakes 
and rivers. 

10. In the interests of health and sanitation, 
provision should be made to meet the require- 
ments of numerous municipalities in Canada 
which lack the facilities of procuring a fresh 
water supply and proper disposal of sewage. 

11. Extension to farmers of the advantages 
of science, by the installation of modern 
methods of sanitation and electrical energy. 

12. Grade crossing elimination. 

13. In co-operation with provincial and 
municipal authorities, undertake a survey of 
possible requirements of public buildings and 
schools and the establishment of a system of 
modernization. 

14. To provide measures of protection for 
health, we suggest the extensive development 
of a system of public baths and swimming 
pools and other recreation facilities. 


Apprenticeship and Training 

The sudden stimulation of industry because 
of the war, and its urgent demands for 
mechanics, brings to us forcibly a realization 
of the mistake of not making more definite 
efforts to carry on any established method of 
the training of youth to meet the requirements 
of industry. 

We cannot under-estimate the unfortunate 
consequences ultimately involved in our forced 
efforts to provide semi-skilled men to meet 
emergency conditions, and we are finding that 
we are unable to accomplish our purpose by 
any emergent method or partial system of 
training. 

The present methods of intensified training 
by short mechanical courses for a period of a 
few months is not desirable and cannot be of 
any lasting advantage or assistance to the 
building industry as forced methods of training 
do not permit of instruction in the funda- 
mental basis of workers in building trades. 

Those systems of specialization attempting 
now as never before to produce skilled work- 
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men will result in a serious economic problem. 
Quick training of building trade mechanics 
has proved inadequate because it does not 
provide the time required for men to equip 
themselves as competent craftsmen. 
Well-regulated and controlled methods of 
training are exceedingly important factors and 
cannot be ignored if the future needs of in- 
dustry are to be provided for and the ex- 
perience of employers of labour in the con- 
struction industry demands that lengthy and 
systematic training is necessary in equipping 
the youth for taking his place in the industry. 
A new consciousness is apparent among the 
leaders of industry to the desirability of in- 
tensifying our efforts to overcome the present 
emergent methods by again attempting to 
have properly qualified systems of apprentice- 
ship put into operation. 
We request that the Federal Government 
encourage and promote technical education. 
We endorse the principles of the Ontario 
Provincial Apprenticeship Act and are of the 
opinion that properly enforced and extended 
to other provinces this would provide a sound 
foundation for meeting the future requirements 
of trained skilled workers in our industry. 


Inclusion Under Unemployment Insurance 
Sought 

One other resolution adopted was: 

“That this conference of employers and 
employees in the building and construction 
industry expresses the opinion that the em- 
ployees of the industry should be designated 
as a class and in conformity with Section 14 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act, brought 
within the scope of the Act, as the annual 
earnings of the employees in this industry do 
not exceed $2,000.” 

Messrs. A. MacNamara, Associate Deputy 
Minister of Labour and Acting Chairman of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, and 
R. J. Tallon, Commissioner, were present to 
give information on the operation of the Act. 

Resolutions of Appreciation 

The conference unanimously adopted resolu- 
tions of appreciation to: the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Norman A. McLarty; the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Dr. Bryce M. 
Stewart; the Assistant Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Gerald H. Brown; and the National 
Labour Supply Council (its chairman, A. J. 
Hills, and secretary, Humphrey Mitchell, and 
staff). 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Hills, as 
chairman, thanked the representatives for 
making a very important contribution to the 
national war effort, and in particular thanked 
Messrs. Moore and Pigott for their leader- 
ship, stating: “I believe that I voice the 
sentiments of the delegates to this conference 
if I express on their behalf sincere congratula- 
tions to Mr. Moore and to Mr. Pigott, who 
have by their sincere effort merited credit for 
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their able and broadminded leadership, which 
in no small measure has contributed to the 
success of the conference that will be recognized 
as a milestone in the march of progress 
along the way of industrial relations in the 
construction industry.” 

Mr. Pigott expressed the employers’ appre- 
ciation of the spirit shown by the leaders of 
labour, and Mr. Moore reciprocated for the 
employees, observing that there was a united 
desire to make the conference a success. 


Remarks of Minister of Labour 


Before adjourning, the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Norman A. McLarty, addressed the 
representatives. Extending congratulations 
on the success of the conference, the Minister 
pointed out that “legislation, no matter how 
beneficial, was always coercive’, and assured 
the delegates that “the government was not 
looking for opportunities to coerce either 
labour or industry, but on the contrary were 
looking for opportunities not to coerce.” 

Emphasizing the partnership basis in indus- 
trial relations, the Minister said: “You have 
performed a task that will be appreciated by 
the Government of Canada, and the construc- 
tion industry has lighted a beacon that will 
be a guide to other industries in this 
country. We are all in the same fight, to 
win this war, and so I thank you for coming 
here to promote industrial peace while we are 
engaged in a vital war.” 

Messrs. Pigott and Moore, speaking for their 
respective groups, thanked the Minister and 
assured him of the support and help of the 
industry in the critical days ahead. 


Composition of National Joint Board 


Before the conference adjourned, an 
understanding was reached that the proposed 
National Joint Conference Board would serve 
without remuneration (so as to remain an 
independent body); and that the chairman of 
the National Labour Supply Council would be 
requested to act as convener for the Board; 
and that the Council would furnish any 
required secretarial services. 

The nine representatives of the employees 
on the National Joint Conference Board are: 
A. J. Crawford (Sheet Metal Workers); 
J. Woolsey (Elevator Constructors) ; D. Gillies 
(Plasterers); J. McLeod (Bricklayers); Wil- 
lam Burr (Engineers); FF. Molineux 
(Painters); J. Bruce (Plumbers); A. Martel 
(Carpenters); E. Ingles (Electrical Workers). 
Alternates—A. Cooper (Carpenters); A. Bell 
(Sheet Metal Workers); J. Broderick (Elec- 
tricians). 

The representatives of the employers are: 
H.P. Frid, Hamilton; John Tucker, Vancouver; 
F.E. Halls, Winnipeg; John Flood, Saint John; 
EK. F. Longfellow, Toronto; J. B. Stirling, 
Montreal; Ray A. Seasons, Ottawa; J. A. 
Juneau, Quebec; C. J. A. Cook, Montreal. 
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Alternates—Albert Deschamps, Montreal; J. 
M. Pigott, Hamilton; J. E. Clarke, Toronto. 


List of Delegates 


The delegates nominated to attend the 
conference were as follows:— 


Employers’ Section 


Joseph M. Pigott, Hamilton. 
George W. Miller, Halifax. 
John N. Flood, Saint John. 
A. J. Morrison, Campbellton. 
Frank E. Halls, Winnipeg. 
H. J. Bird, Winnipeg. 

J. F. Craik, Saskatoon. 
W.C. Wells, Wilkie, Sask. 
A. Gordon Bennett, Calgary. 
E. E. Poole, Edmonton. 
John Tucker, Vancouver. 

A. J. Armstrong, Vancouver. 
Fred Hale, Vancouver. 

J. A. Juneau, Quebec, Que. 
W.L. Reford Stewart, Sherbrooke. 
Walter G. Hunt, Montreal. 
Charles J. A. Cook, Montreal. 
Albert Deschamps, Montreal. 
J. B. Stirling, Montreal. 

J. E. Clarke, Toronto. 

S. E. Dinsmore, Windsor. 

H. P. Frid, Hamilton. 

A. R. Timms, Welland. 

R. A. Seasons, Ottawa. 

H. J. Graham, Ottawa. 
Charles Robertson, Brantford. 
E. F. Longfellow, Toronto. 
H. J. Mero, Walkerville. 
John Putherbough, London. 
W.S. Hannaford, Toronto. 
A. Ross Robertson, Toronto. 


Employees’ Section 


Tom Moore, President Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Ottawa. 

A. Charpentier, President Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada, Montreal. 

John McLeod, Vice-President, Bricklayers’, 
Masons’, and Plasterers’ International Union, 
Toronto. 

Arthur Skaling, President, Bricklayers’, 
Masons’, and Plasterers’ International Union 
No. 1, and President, Building Trades Council, 
Saint John. 

R. G. Anderson, Secretary, Bricklayers’, 
Masons’, and Plasterers’ International Union 
No. 1, Winnipeg. 

Arthur Martel, Executive Board Member, 
United Brotherhood Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Montreal. 

Andrew Cooper, General Representative, 
United Brotherhood Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Toronto. 

William Page, General Representative, 
United Brotherhood Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Vancouver. 

Ernest Ingles, Vice-President, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, London. 
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J. N. Ross, Business Agent, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 213, 
Vancouver. 

G. M. Conrad, Business Agent, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local 625, 
Halifax. 

William J. Burr, General Representative, 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
Hamilton. 

Harold Peppin, Business Agent, Local 793, 
International Union of Operating Engineers, 
and Secretary, Building Trades Council, 
Labour Temple, Toronto. 

J. Woolsey, General Representative, Inter- 
national Union of Elevator Constructors, 
Toronto. ; 

Fred Molineux, Organizer, Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of 
America, Hamilton. 

Duncan Gillies, Vice-President, Operative 
Plasterers’ and Cement Finishers’ International 
Association, Toronto. 

Louis Guerard, Vice-President, United 
Association Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
United States and Canada, Montreal. 

J. W. Bruce, General Organizer, United 
Association Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
United States and Canada, Richmond Hill, 
Ont. 

C. W. Pritchard, Secretary, Local No. 170, 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of United States and Canada, and 
Secretary, Building Trades Council, Vancouver. 

A. J. Crawford, General Organizer, Interna- 


tional Association Sheet Metal Workers, 
Toronto. . 

A. Bell, Vice-President, International 
Association Sheet Metal Workers, and: 
Business Agent, Building Trades Council, 
Ottawa. 


J. L. Smith, Executive Board Member, 
Journeymen Stonecutters’ Association of North 
America, Toronto. 

Alfred Farmilo, Secretary and Business 
Agent, Journeymen Stonecutters’ Association 
of North America, Edmonton Local, and 
Secretary, Building Trades Council, Edmonton. 

James E. Worsley, Business Agent, Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Workers’ Local 
No. 602, Calgary. 

i. Larose, Sec., District Council, Inter. Bro. 
of Carpenters, Montreal. 

George Thornewell, Sec., Bldg. Trades Coun- 
cil, Hamilton. 

Osias Filion, President, National Catholic 
Federation of Building Trades, Montreal. 

J. B. Delisle, Secretary, National Catholic 
Federation of Building Trades, Montreal. 

H. C. Holme, Canadian Union of Wood- 
workers, London. 

George Sellors, National Union of Car- 
penters, Bricklayers and Painters, Toronto. 

W. E. Cocks, Inter. Bro. of Painters and 
Decorators, Regina. 
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SURVEY OF DIRECT RELIEF IN CANADA 


Substantial Reductions in Numbers on Direct Relief to Which the 
Dominion Contributes 


FTER eighteen months of war, the num- 

bers of persons on direct relief through- 
out Canada have been steadily and substanti- 
ally reduced by the absorption of such persons 
into employment by increased industrial 
activity and by enlistment in the Armed 
Forces. This reduction in numbers of urban 
relief recipients has been carried still further 
by improved crop conditions in the West 
subsequent to the harvest of 1939, markedly 
lowering the numbers of resident farm opera- 
tors and their dependents on agricultural 
relief. A recent survey showing the trend for 
September, 1936, to October, 1940, of persons 
by Dominion totals in receipt of direct relief 
to which the Dominion contributed is 
indicated by the accompanying charts and 
tables. 

From the peak figure for the period con- 
sidered of 1,208,902 persons on relief in March, 
1937, the October, 1940, total shows 250,500 
persons receiving urban and agricultural relief. 
This latter figure represents a reduction of 
54 per cent from the total of 539,013 for the 
first month of the war. Further, the total 
of fully employable persons, that is to say, 
the unemployed on relief, as shown for October, 
1940, is 44,272—representing a decrease of 65 
per cent from October, 1939; reductions of 
64 per cent respectively from October, 1938 
and 1937; and a decrease of 79 per cent from 
October, 1986. From these comparable reduc- 
tions, it is apparent that the available supply 
of fully employables in receipt of relief is 
being steadily exhausted. 

The figures considered in the present survey 
are derived from the national relief registra- 
tion which classification was first instituted 
for the month of September, 1936. The work 
of the national registration was undertaken 
by the Registration Branch of the National 
Employment Commission until the termina- 
tion of the work of the Commission in 
February, 1938; following the recommendation 
in the Commission’s final report that the 
registration be carried forward under the 
Department of Labour, the work of the 


registration has been placed under the Depart- 
ment where it has remained as the National 
Registration Branch. 

While complete registrations of persons on 
relief have been taken in September of 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1989 and 1940, follow-up returns 
were provided for subsequent months, thus 
making available the monthly trend from 
September, 1936, to October, 1940. Detailed 
monthly reports have been regularly published 
indicating a main separation of totals on 
relief into urban and agricultural relief by 
provinces and classes of municipalities in all 
detail; persons on urban relief have been 
further analysed as to their reported degree 
of employability. In the present survey, how- 
ever, Dominion totals only are being shown 
for the main categories of relief so that the 
trend of the relief situation in the country 
as a whole is readily indicated. 

Direct relief in the sense here used does not 
include persons being provided with work on 
relief projects paid for at wages even though 
such work was undertaken to alleviate unem- 
ployment. Direct relief is divided into urban 
and agricultural relief. Agricultural relief 
refers to relief given for human subsistence to 
persons living on, and endeavouring to secure 
their livelihood from, the farm. Urban relief 
refers to relief given to persons other than 
resident farmers and thus includes the unem- 
ployed, the unemployable and their dependents. 


The Dominion totals as shown in the 
accompanying tables include all the provinces 
except New Brunswick which province had 
substituted a works program for direct 
relief subsequent to April 1, 1937. Similarly, 
the provinces (excluding New Brunswick) 
indicate having persons in receipt of both 
urban and agricultural relief with the excep- 
tion of Nova Scotia where urban relief only 
is distributed. Moreover, as already indicated 
in the case of all provinces, the present figures 
include only persons receiving relief to which 
the Dominion Government contributed 
financially. 
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Summary of Charts and Tables :— 

Chart No. 1 indicates the trend of fully 
employable persons and persons on urban and 
agricultural relief and relates to the totals of 
Tables I and IV; 

The totals represented by Chart No. 2 are 
shown in Table II, which indicates the trend 
of persons on urban relief by degree of 
employability ; 

Table I shows numbers and per cent of 
fully employable persons on urban relief by 
domestic status; 


Table II represents numbers of total persons 
on urban relief by degree of employability ; 


Table III indicates resident farm operators 
and their dependents by domestic status; 


Table IV shows total persons on urban and 
agricultural relief by numbers and per cent. 


Considering Table I or the totals of fully 
employable persons, the high and low points 
occur respectively in the months of February 
and September for the years 1937 and 1938; 
the peak for 1939 and 1940 appear in the 
month of March with October, 1939, the low 
for that year; final figures for 1940 are avail- 
able up to October which month will probably 
be the low pomt for the year. 


With the average numbers of fully employ- 
able persons (all classes) for the years 1937, 
1938 and 1939 showing 187,204, 148,289 and 
156,779, respectively, the totals for 1940 up 
to October indicate substantial decreases. From 
September, 1939, to the following September, 
the decrease in fully employables is 60 per 
cent. 


The percentage break-down by domestic 
status reveals very slight change in the period 
being considered. Heads of families remain 
fairly constant at about two-thirds of the total; 
individual persons comprise from 10 to 15 
per cent with fully employable dependents 
showing slightly more at 20 to 25 per cent 
of the total fully employable persons. 


Table II shows all persons on urban relief 
by degree of employability. With the steady 


reduction of persons on relief, it is evident 
that the numbers of unemployables increase 
in number as well as in proportion to the.cor- 
responding decreases of fully employables and 
partially employables; the averages for the 
years 1937, 1938 and 1939 and the available 
figures to October, 1940, by degree of employ- 
ability, clearly indicate this trend. 

The largest single category of persons on 
urban relief are the non-worker type depen- 
dents who constitute about two-thirds of the 
total number of urban relief recipients; these 
dependents of family heads considered to be 
of the non-worker type consist of wives, child- 
ren under 16 years, and dependents (other than 
wives) over 16 years—such classes who would 
not ordinarily be seeking gainful employment. 

Resident farm operators and their dependents 
as shown in Table III indicate averages for 
the years 1937, 1988 and 1939 of 305,951, 
312,261 and 219,882 persons respectively. Sig- 
nificant decreases in agricultural relief since 
September, 1939, due to improved crop cond1- 
tions will further reduce the 1940 average. 
However, it is important to note that persons 
on agricultural relief are the victims of distress 
due to climatic or other conditions quite apart 
from unemployment or unemployability. 

The trend is consistent over the years with 
the peak always occurring -in March and the’ 
low point in September. The figure for 
September, 1940—15,356 represents the lowest 
total of persons in receipt of agricultural 
relief in the five year period shown; the total 
for March, 1938 showing 392,036 farmers and 
their dependents represents the peak. 

All persons on direct relief (i.e., urban and 
agricultural relief) are indicated by Table IV. 
From the peak of 1,208,902 persons on relief 
in March, 1937, the October, 1940, figure shows 
a low of 250,500 persons on urban and agricul- 
tural relief combined. With the decrease in 
numbers on direct relief the proportion of 
urban relief recipients to the entire relief load 
has steadily increased from 1988 when it was 
approximately two-thirds of the problem to 
the present with approximately 85 to 90 per 
cent being on urban relief. 
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TABLE I—DOMINION TOTALS OF FULLY EMPLOYABLE PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF URBAN RELIEF 
TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Months of September, 1936, to October, 1940 
Classified by Domestic Status 



















































































Numbers Per cent 
Dependents Dependents 
La Individ- : Individ- : 
Heads of Previous-| Not pre- Heads of Previous-| Not pre- 
se ual : 3 Total ae al : iu 
Families Porson ly gain- | viously Families Divaens ly gain- | viously | Total 
cee lye were ney. fully | gainfully 
employed| employed employed| employed 
1936 
September........ 120, 665 28, 872 19,193 37,693 | 206,423 58-4 14-0 9-3 18-3 100 
OGtabeny ca-- ei ae 124,222 32,481 19,380 38,188 | 214,271 58-0 15-2 9-0 17-8 100 
November........ 127,788 57000 19, 625 38, 197) | 2oT 165 57-8 16-1 8-9 17-2 100 
December........ 138,151 38,781 26, 844 39,918 | 237,694 58-1 16-3 8-8 16-8 100 
1937 
PAMUATY ae | oon oe 148,211 41,274 Qoroac 49,382 254,189 58-3 16-2 8-8 16-7 160 
Wepnuanyv...hhe oe 152, 269 42,219 22,676 43,229 | 260,398 58-5 16-2 8-7 16-6 100 
Varehite.s ses sig 151, 606 42,938 22,463 43,373 | 259,480 58-4 16-2 8-7 16-7 100 
soni lege: Antennae 143 , 206 39,723 21,135 40,959 | 245,023 58-5 16-2 8-6 16-7 100 
May 125,971 34,089 18,378 36,180 | 214,618 58-7 15-9 8-6 16-8 100 
A REEES Sa tM as sae 108,094 26, 648 15,546 31,401 | 181,689 59-5 14-7 8-5 17-3 100 
JULY ea tes FRESE 95,738 23,706 13, 107 27,030 | 159,576 60-0 14-9 8-2 16-9 100 
A GUSE Ee: os ase 86,324 21,082 11,470 24,085 | 142,961 60-4 14-7 8-0 16-9 100 
September........ 76, 680 13,805 8, 608 18,187 116, 690 65-2 11-8 7-4 15-6 100 
October tao an 78,796 15,783 8, 845 18,198 | 121,622 64-8 13-0 7:2 15-0 100 
November........ 86, 243 21,498 9,361 19,184 | 136,286 63-9 15-1 6-9 14-1 100 
December........ $9,792 21,752 10, 860 21,514 | 158,918 64-8 14-1 7-1 14-0 100 
Average....... 112,694 28,635 15,397 30,478 | 187,204 66-1 15-3 8-3 16-3 160 
1988 
VAMUABY NN. eet. at 110,575 22,906 11,943 23,064 | 168,488 65-6 13-6 7-1 13-7 100 
February es :.% ©... 115, 657 Zo Lor 12,488 23,620 | 174,932 66-2 13-2 7-1 13-5 100 
Mare ly eerie ceo 116, 701 22,013 12,538 23,297 | 174,549 66-8 12-6 7-2 13-4 100 
UN Shae CAR ee 112), 521 21,613 12,022 22521 Moone la 66-7 12-8 7-1 13-4 100 
May 101, 691 21,057 10,755 20,510 ; 154,018 66-0 13-7 7-0 13-3 100 
JMeter cee 91,340 19, 226 9,370 18,242 | 138,178 66-1 13-9 6-8 13-2 100 
Ttilyas Petaed sete ik de 86,467 19, 852 8,768 17,187 | 182,274 65-4 15-0 6-6 13-0 100 
PATE TIS Hs Ae Se tcecs 81,949 17,893 8,225 16,258 | 124,325 65-9 14-4 6-6 13-1 100 
September........ 76,064 15,059 7,441 16,054 | 114,618 66-4 13-1 6:5 14-6 100 
Ogtobehs.o..5 ti 80,744 18,715 7,811 16,616 | 123,886 65-2 15-1 6-3 13-4 100 
November........ 91,755 24,107 8, 865 18,464 | 148,191 64-4 16-8 6-2 12-9 100 
December........| 106,035 24,300 10, 692 21,304 | 162,331 65-3 15-0 6-6 13-1 100 
Average....... 97,625 20,826 10,077 19,761 | 148,289 GS-8 14-1 6-8 13-3 160 
1939 
VATA Yee cee eek ars 119,099 26, 624 12,244 23,431 | 181,398 65-7 14-7 6-7 12-9 100 
Welaniary. 0.006.) 125, 466 27, 608 13, 053 24,449 | 190,516 65-8 14-5 6-9 12-8 100 
Marehngestis. tes 126,939 DA Oot 13,223 24,648 | 192,207 66-0 14-3 6-9 12-8 100 
AS rl eat cise 123,404 20,2017 12,848 24,091 | 186,580 66-1 14-1 6-9 12-9 100 
WEB Seago eed 112,310 22,946 11,556 22,011 | 168,823 66-5 13-6 6-9 13-0 100 
UM eure sie aunts 98,910 20,121 9,924 19,590 | 148,545 66-6 13-5 6-7 13-2 100 
Tye ae cake See Sgt 93, 850 18,520 9,425 18,876 | 140,665 66-7 13-2 6-7 13-4 100 
NUSUSU Aas. RO eae 95,325 16,909 9,831 20,233 | 142,298 67-0 11-9 6-9 14-2 100 
September........ 84,098 14,232 8, 624 18,453 | 125,407 67-1 11-3 6-9 14:7 100 
OCOD RS . lecuee ate 81, 653 16,089 8,954 18,501 ||, 125,147 65-2 12-8 7-2 14-8 100 
November........ 84,631 19,404 9,395 19,473 | 132,903 3°7 14-6 7-1 14:6 100 
December........ 93,720 21, 666 10,403 21,077 | 146,866 63-8 14-8 7-1 14-3 100 
Average....... 103,279 21,475 10,790 21,235 | 156,779 65-9 13-7 6-9 13-5 160 
1940 
Vanuatviesn se). see as 105,578 23, 434 11,646 23,420 | 164,078 64-3 14-3 re 14-3 100 
February......... 110,417 23 , 848 12.170 24,061 | 170,491 64-8 14-0 7-1 14-1 100 
Mar chiveen ash 111,739 24,101 12,697 24,146 | 172,683 |]. 64-7 13-9 7-4 14-0 100 
BA DEM arash ck 106, 243 23 , 554 11,848 23,145 | 164,790 64-5 14-3 7:2 14-0 100 
IME EE Pate cok 93,911 20,294 10,406 20,949 | 145,560 64-5 13-9 7-2 14-4 100 
DUNO sores sea eee 76,873 17, 267 8,445 17,152) | oehtoe 737 64-2 14-4 7-1 14-3 100 
TUL ceeeee oe ee 64,912 14,472 7,064 14,523 100,971 64-3 14-3 7-0 14-4 100 
JAGUS Gaaeaecun oor 51,019 10, 667 5, 621 11,729 79,036 64-6 e135 7-1 14-8 100 
September........ 33,131 5,446 3,625 7,627 49,829 66:5 10-9 7:3 15-3 100 
Octobermitendach 29,071 5,088 3,289 6, 874 44,272 65-7 11-4 7-4 15-5 100 
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TABLE II—DOMINION TOTALS OF ALL PERSONS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS IN RECEIPT OF 
URBAN RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Months of September, 1936, to October, 1940 
Classified by Degree of Employability 


























NUMBERS 
— Total of Total of Total of Total of Total of 
Fully Partially U ms t y bl Non-worker |} All Persons 
Employable | Employable Ben, Te ype on Urban 
Persons Persons CERCA Dependents Relief 
1936 
Rep ROTOR ic i caidas ciel elec Riedie in rae ee oeetane a 206,423 So ade 18,798 449 360 707,293 
COCEODOE Ls hee ea eee Cs saiaio dice hicieo, Hea chen gts 214,271 33,929 19,152 462,175 729,527 
INO VETIUD OT mee ants eer es tau esa) ca ne Oe 221,165 34, 845 19,255 475,641 750, 906 
TOSCO DSL UAC ee EAE ere leans eee eee 237, 694 36,438 19,383 511,842 805, 357 
1937 . 
aT ANTMALY Masten ito renee eel Mists SSE Gc eee eke 254, 189 38,330 19,417 546,520 858,456 
Me bruary ingles sae wie. Ce Ta, ORR hae 260,393 39,080 19,377 560,433 879, 283 
i) Estaces Wn Cp N RTO: ROR ey rads 57 sie eee, h Pe ts nk 259,480 39, 250 19,011 569, 402 878, 143 
Ni Oy de IEE Cea he ae en aR tan idles Gils ‘tks Slane 245,023 37,5938 18,363 532,821 833, 800 
iN Eo dagen ar ee are Rae. ea Niemen ts ths WARE ts aa EL ce 214,618 34,056 17,276 471,798 737, 748 
DIR ic RA Stern TRE oie eh ito al eee CRIMEA a heueme tet ete Redeeie 181, 689 30,562 16, 199 407,840 636, 290 
NT Engen oath Sea ne rua) AO APemTRY 8 TD Pee Ors 7 rey Oran 159,576 28,309 15,461 360,553 563, 899 
RS USE 0. auger ons Ln ha n=O hap ee clr a mene « 142,961 26,520 14, 694 Soleo 511,390 
Senter Bereta. < Nite pron «2 ki sacha naka’ 116, 690 25,671 17,053 296,425 455,839 
OYE F0) 01c) BPR AIS URI shal nee Neat hs Aw ar eter ES eS 8 sg I 121,622 26,284 ibe HG, 305,195 470,811 
INO VEDLDOT oy SWS IU RO Id deleene eee pebss eine oi eters 136, 286 27,662 18,237 331,290 513,475 
1B YeVetsr sal of 55 oh Re Mee eh cs hei Rd aes en al eee 153,918 29,281 18, 803 378,339 580,341 
UNS) bs OE CONMGAIIE EW ne Sp Skea ee cy ye 187,204 31,883 17,633 423,236 659,956 
1938 
RENTED Ea oR AE Bhs eR RAIL CDRS 1 APs aaa ete 168,488 30,542 19,132 413,812 631,974 
eb Luar Vs. sothalee oe A ate Bs ann Oe cee stot 174,932 30,951 19,211 429,435 654, 529 
LESS Ae) We ep tete epameen ante The EOE FB dies 9 ie OC Oa 174,549 29,205 17,794 431,142 652, 690 
OBEN cc e ee inte nt RTE A HRN eto ne oR ee OR oe ager 168,677 28,305 17,731 417,581 632,294 
OVE eV ans, Ane cuh calnl a a ae RE SN a GEE ale 154,013 263781 17,044 378,172 575,960 
LUVBt LSA Pe LEA aa ats lalla. oe tien afeaat N I A 138,178 Dowal 16,439 341,092 520,880 
Durliy ahs Re ES ED a ences aieteie SRA Roce soteaeboL cetera > 132,274 24,366 16,066 324,421 497,127 
PLUS SG rte ere Sane ey ae ye Oe Barner Sarees, 124,325 Pea 15,596 307,655 471,099 
Septem Dery parse mata ce a we melee ake es cleye ete 114, 618 22, 689 18,989 288, 436 444,732 
OCHO DORR ean GAC Re OL een ch Re ae at OE MORO To) 123,886 23, 668 19,749 305,959 473,262 
Slfenrachcalle (es yok eV SReaen Oe SMBUS ite) Wy A. irons CiipAtr 2m fea 143,191 25,564 21,009 345,129 534,893 
NEL Oca ue che ME APA OREN AD ot a ORD eet AO 162,331 26,966 21,636 393,733 604, 666 
ANETAGEH rites hee i mene ea st iret ‘cis 148,289 26,473 18,366 364,714 557,842 
1939 
FAN UAT. igs ce ERIAdE SOS welt aoa Ee aN Ee ato ee aula: 181,398 28,219 1p PVA 436,352 668, 196 
ic TUAT Vitae ee ad oats ee en, se euae es 190,516 28,731 22,534 456,115 697, 896 
AVE ATH: ea ei te Obie Muris | abd ae URN, tates 8 192,207 28,990 22,540 460,957 704, 694 
INIT Uw Na teiatepoteyere ye eons Iebe tie &. the eh eee eee Petes eects 186, 580 28,266 22,046 449,141 686, 033 
iu Beg Seas c SINC tan ee ORIG icy) a Pee IMT ey el hie an 1 ie 168, 823 26,352 21, 287 409,812 626,274 
FT EVENS ARE APM ioe ME TDY Oia EAE MUROR SNLF) RENAE es ane 148,545 24, 629 20,564 363,670 557,408 
Mbey ee 2 RR Sere tees a sea akdine Co Rae Meetteiece ahEnes aeteyaig 140, 665 24,113 22,730 847, 212 534,720 
PASTAS Tote aes ies ie hin ete SA ibd a MT ee Re eh oes ie 142,298 24,080 22,880 355, 559 544,817 
Sepraniber syle. aba weak Rely nae ree oie whe rapa? 125,407 22,683 22,071 318, 823 488,984 
DYGro) ote) NR GSE ER mst. LL PEP an rol ME Sree, by ot le er 125,147 23, 087 22,565 Dlonol” 484,309 
November eas ti LPN ATU cy LA 0s 132,903 24, 293 23,191 327,506 507,893 
B BYSCeres ral osc) GUM UE RRS AER MAUS. cari Sl arate Bey aren An 146, 866 25,352 Dome 360,746 556, 676 
ANCL ASC ere ie a an eee eee 5 eras 156,779 25,733 22,362 383, 284 588,158 
1940 
Nessa 21 on ae PUN nce RED IB ATh oget FREI RPM, Rais 9 na gent 164,078 26,557 24,146 403 , 269 618,050 
PCD PUAPY see cita sted eed ee Oe Eee tae 170,491 27,136 24,450 418, 895 640,972 
ETO MER er cid ween, Ai an ints ale ie O, Sele, im 172, 683 27,376 24,464 424,346 648, 869 
PA TOTM IN Poh eee he 7h oy ANE yh OE Me Ry MORRO 164,790 26,558 23,980 404,520 619, 848 
IEA Tite, tetas Seahters ae cs ein att ia, AR ee CeeTN SORE eB aeetee 145, 560 24,111 22,678 357,901 550, 250 
UDO ei Ne Sie cers aes ke: uP Rl ae ee te na cle 119,737 21,881 21,487 295, 864 458,969 
MULL teehee Me ee et ee eC een 100,971 19,911 20,514 252,914 394,310 
SA NUEEA TIS) aap Bact ar enOny Nepean Ae ERE Atl UO pe) UMM on es a 79,036 17,422 19, 288 205,477 BIR 226 
September 49,829 19,397 21,435 156, 055 246, 716 
COX 0) OTe) oh Beret ene at EP A ALS ce vio Gichoqll i crc Aci ne 44,272 18, 887 wos 142,210 220,022 
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TABLE III—DOMINION TOTALS OF RESIDENT FARM OPERATORS AND THEIR DEPENDENTS IN 


RECEIPT OF AGRICULTURAL RELIEF TO WHICH THE DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 
Months of September, 1936, to October, 1940 


OCtG Dare setae 3 Soe e Sass 


ONG 10] OYSt Pama eR Sata e REE Do ane aoe 


HOD EUs IVE. HORE Aaa er ci ieee eee rE 


October 40 ee a 


OGEODET SA: hac et eeiss cic RAE She eas oats 


September a reesrecccr.cce outeeet cc cies ae 
OCLODCT Sars earnest ee OE Ire ak w ate 


ERY ojala. WIE stash Une eae 57,400 


See ee 


APs Are Dba td Chorele ate Mat acroott 44,889 
WAS ns 3h eae memes eae 52,913 
Esher al ole hcl GRIME gee 2,2 65,379 
MOP eas lo cis CMe cove aoe 71,763 


BP EMS iy bes LA 75,053 


sins Peni eee barn yeu ona 67,213 


Peek «Salk weve elton o's alt 49,601 
did SEAT OL Swear, ete 57,504 


iG cnt StI Sse ra.s ay eee 61,582 


eiwiel a) er eugi(6 6s 6 Fo clam 2) em) 0.8 @ ene e 


ce we wee cers eee eee sere ses 


Pe ee 


Classified by Domestic Status 


Heads of 
Families 


Se ae een ae eee achat 44,991 


51,346 
54,782 


MEL MAaps o o: vere d Teleiays Mima Ae 59, 263 
ST Ae ee me ae 60,846 
ee ait pramanlavaiiats io tucusacte hepa 61,343 
B AEM EE Ler taie lh ot on Aten oc oe 60,099 
Merten Wied Wa uaiasd at Seah a) sone 55,543 
RESON avetei'srs, wed eo ev ake rates 49,552 


44,037 


74,428 


Bea Te «ie tere Omelet erste 75,793 
Sela: (eb ie Rae 76,950 
Soe Os Sena eRe Gon ani a 77,388 


77,248 
71,820 
56,790 


Mee AMAL Ds), (st patel Batata leer 20,795 


32,830 


LL AE SRE aS ME 60, 636 
APRNs ite anus; short vote tance arse 63, 116 
AGEING: ctowiarg Sabie ae TAN 63,392 


ST CP Be SORE 43,087 


PPP ae eae a a tis Ber Aceon 17,761 
ee ee Nae 20,700 


22,760 


58,338 


Dependents 
of 
Heads of 
Families 


196,989 
220,642 
232,946 
244,616 


252,417 
259,033 
261,190 
257,826 
237,234 
208, 212 
178,921 
181,337 
209,049 
257,435 
282,190 
292,624 


39, 689 


297, 643 
302,578 
304,720 
304,617 
295, 508 
282,216 
262,952 
221,625 
85,558 
130,981 
196,339 
227,392 


242,677 


240,445 
250, 130 
251,877 
248, 862 
231,947 
219,780 
211,027 
200,725 
38, 856 
46,492 
60,912 
57,464 


171,545 


76,414 
89,279 
98,627 
103 , 843 
87, 254 
67,016 
48,975 
35,752 
11, 869 
18,439 


Individual 
Persons 








Total 


248,327 
279,269 
295,461 
309, 952 


319,775 
328,176 
330,759 
325,867 
300, 152 
264,495 
229,372 
232,844 
269,076 
331,235 
363,073 
376,583 


305,951 


383,191 
389,419 
392,036 
391,928 
380, 492 
363, 687 
339, 429 
286,536 
108,872 
167,795 
251,936 
291, 811 


312,261 


308,332 
320,771 
322,842 
318,823 
297,147 
281,918 
270,934 
257, 835 
50,029 
59,574 
77,803 
72,570 


219,882 


96,093 
112,093 
123, 673 
180, 236 
109, 612 

84,400 

61,973 

45,458 

15,356 
23,778 


EEE 
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TABLE IV—DOMINION TOTALS OF ALL PERSONS IN RECEIPT OF DIRECT RELIEF TO WHICH THE 
DOMINION CONTRIBUTED 


Months of September, 1936, to October, 1940 
Classified by Urban and Agricultural Relief 






































NUMBERS Per Cent 
Total Total Total Total Total Total 
a Persons Persons Persons Persons Persons Persons 
on on on on on on 
Urban |Agricultural] Direct Urban | Agricultural] Direct 
Relief Relief Relief Relief Relief Relief 
1936 
Senter bers othe ea devai ee ae se a ete eae ea cates 707, 293 248,327 955, 620 74-0 26-0 100 
COCHOBOL Be eae kes WM ae peda 3 oleae ten 729,527 279, 269 1,008,796 72-3 97-7 100 
INTO VISIO DS) Lipsey ee a etile Cease Ca eaive open 750,806 295,461 1,046,367 71-8 28-2 100 
TPBGem DOT oe es EY ee ee, SC Ree era 805,357 309, 952 1,115,309 72-2 27-8 100 
1937 
VRE VAN hiss MN Ca CR RNa se nars rr a ecel 858, 456 319,775 TLS 234 72-9 27-1 100 
RST URE Vi iors deed te Ute shel 5 siae date fentuaeaye alone ales ed 879, 283 328,176 1,207,459 72-8 27-2 100 
IN Be LO) ae aS IRR RAUL Lee) aay Si hsrrate res P S UL een ee 878, 143 330, 759 1,208,902 72:6 27-4 100 
Aad: Makita ak tReet SRAM RL eae s/t 838, 800 325, 867 1,159, 667 71-9 28-1 100 
IVT ERY ys so deals RS uh Mice detrei a ae i Ba 737, 748 300, 152 1,037,900 71-1 28-9 100 
FRA A Msi A AN RG gC 0A sr Ge RU eC 636, 290 264,495 900,785 70-6 29-4 100 
APTS Ah oi I SARC do at aR as tere gecu mee tt 563, 899 229,372 793,271 71-1 28-9 100 
VANISH Aa ci GN ele atti Ol | eas Ske ee 511,390 232,844 744,234 68-7 31:3 100 
Septem bernie. .eheiethig-suise eect kimece eas Bla eos. 455, 829 269,076 724,915 62-9 87-1 100 
'Gyaiee) oes BOR be ried hen aie wee Bt aehaete aired 470,811 331,285 802, 046 58-7 41-3 100 
ING vera ber. sc: Gey hemek eo aaigia as tose epee sere inte aie te 513,475 363,078 876,548 58-6 41-4 100 
AD yetelcuaall elo qlaeny nore enone eS EAM BME Cah Nhs 580,341 376,583 956,924 60-6 39-4 100 
Average ye ee 2. 25. ceed ue en ance 659,956 305,951 $65,907 68-3 31-7 100 
1938 
TU ARUTSR Ths sich sss Se en and allay ao hs Rate a hay 631,974 383,191 1,015,165 62-3 37-7 106 
Bebriary Gales Reta n yea by ae aA any Eg 654,529 389,419 1,043,948 62-7 37-3 100 
VEER ee ene sD allah TG ets aie aie este ae wR) 652, 690 392,036 | 1,044,726 62-5 37-5 160 
PNAELV Ghee telah GRNUB SMe” Wik sags ual eehvne eaten ¢ A1N2 632,294 391,928 1,024,222 61-7 38-3 100 
Ia Myce a Nec ty Aires shea ik ta Blt AI Ee 575,960 380,492 956, 452 60-2 39-8 100. 
HAE aCoAN Atty UM a Mea SCE MME COMPRES 2! Fl: UNE RI IE 520, 880 363, 687 884, 567 58-9 44-1 100 
Thalys te Mae i ian ale Ne Meas i ere OMI IMRT MPR KEE Sa 497,127 339,429 836,556 59-4 40-6 100 
A eet SB Re aes aia 8 ere ata tifa 05, 471,099 286,536 757, 685 62-2 37-8 100 
Septenapers: iWin Gavatas jeer edeowees wapaeae as’ 444,732 108, 872 553, 604 80-3 19-7 100 
OLED eee IT AA pHa ee Mia ai oie i 473, 262 167,795 641,057 73°8 26-2 100 
AN Paigevaall O12] Apne eee iue eS Pa TULA IN GO Ot Cee a 534, 893 251,936 786, 829 68-0 32-0 100 
PO SCENT Hee Ga edt eis reicene ltl Maat Oe Ane PATA ae EST 604, 666 291,811 896,477 67-4 32-6 100 
VA VOrage. Wests )\Ne RAW ae erercatl ey 557,842 312,261 870,103 G4-1 30-9 160 
1939 
RIES hoyDESY usta Aue IFS MMe SS NS 2 ot NiMIRNMRNR eg 8 3c hg a 668,196 308,32 976,528 68-4 31-6 100 
1 OTS Sy abs Hak Ae Yee UG Re 697, 896 320,771 1,018, 667 68-5 31-5 100 
IMG Rl uk) a ae a ok. 2 a I Nc 704, 694 322,842 1,027,536 68-6 31-4 100 
STE IE ee AAs PUR AUT, a ua cae A MART ety ch 686,023 318, 823 1,004,856 68-3 31-7 100 
INT ee ae i RIES oy, on 3 Ae REMC tana ss Fase 626, 274 297,147 923,421 67-8 32-2 100 
Sue PME ee ale i et a0) AR, 557,408 281,918 839,326 66-4 33-6 100 
BACT gue Ge MLN iy Onn AP 0 OR TURE ee AC CEPR 534,720 270,934 805, 654 66-4 33-6 100 
AUS te MOLHHE  . ateren Neca ca slaidie ee et ale aia ene NS 544,817 257, 835 802, 652 68-9 31-1 100 
September te asclccthe wi tecic.tiaete side < Rten ou manyels Bees 488,984 50,029 539,013 90-7 9-3 100 
OCEO BS eet eee een ee et ee ORE ee ee 484 309 59,574 543, 883 89-0 11-1 100 
NOWer DER s/5,5 5 Rees 4 kc Oise I aE Ae 507, 893 77,803 585, 696 86-7 13-3 100 
DScarm Berne cess ea stele ieee ore fal ee eR a 556, 676 72,570 629,246 88-5 11-5 100 
AVERT ASC ORV Ne, | hea es Be 588,158 219,882 808,040 72-8 21-2 100 
1940 
TAN UEE VIA shine shh eR REN DES sie cayloets) Alar Re OU MR REE Ne Ta 618, 050 96,093 714,143 86-5 13-5 100 
OD EVAR Y 854i) See leh ae RO ei Uae a hee 640,972 112,093 753,065 85-1 14-9 100 
MES GU ae alerts SEs Loe eNO RY Uae a od 648, 869 123, 673 772,542 84-0 16-0 100 
Dalya) 014 Up AUG OE PUD ROMP PSY See c| Rin ek aU ey 619, 848 130,236 750,084 82-6 17-4 100 
IY E55 ie ER Pg ROR, SD RRORDOMGR TPES SET UO EA 550, 250 109, 612 659 , 862 83-4 16-6 100 
ASU ee Bree e ire Ge ec REED, che RC a ae 458, 969 84,400 543,369 84-5 15-5 100 
LAT nigh Oy ROP | et AUR veg, YO BRO Say 394,310 61,973 456,283 86-4 13-6 100 
Ve WVUEA TS) ig! Pre LAH EO ye ere re SG Se eke SYA VB 45,458 366, 681 87-6 12-4] . 100 
S(] 015751001] 012) eae eee APE a tea PEs) STO CI 246,716 15,356 262,072 94-1 5-9 100 
OGLODGT agit biile he were OPA oe ashe Meet mE 226,722 23,778 250,500 90-5 9-5 100 
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THIRD REPORT ON COST OF LIVING FOR COAL MINERS IN ALBERTA 
AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Bonus of Eighteen Cents Per Day Declared for Period January 1 to 
April 30, 1941 


HE Commission appointed on May 4, 

1940, by Order in Council under the 
Inquiries Act to determine the amount of the 
cost of living bonus payable to the coal miners 
in the Provinces of Alberta and British Col- 
umbia working under supplementary agree- 
ments with the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18, made its third report 
on, January 10, 1941, finding that a bonus of 
18 cents per day was payable under the agree- 
ment from January 1 to April 30, 1941. (The 
first and second reports were published in the 
Lasour Gazette for September, 1940, pages 
918-925.) 

The agreements between the union and em- 
ployers were supplementary to agreements in 
effect since March 31, 1988, the time of the 
last revision of wage rates, and provided: that 
the existing wage scales would be continued 
for the duration of the war and one year 
thereafter, with a cost of living bonus deter- 
mined every four months by a Commission 
appointed by the Federal Government; that 
the bonus be calculated according to a budget 
fon a reasonable minimum standard of living 
for an average family, excluding rent, fuel, 
light and water (since these services are norm- 
ally supplied by the coal mine operators) ; 
that increases resulting from new or increased 
Federal taxes imposed: since the outbreak of 
war be deducted; that the bonus be payable 
only if the increase in the budget since the 
last date of the previous change in the bonus 
is five per cent or more; that the bonus be 
calculated in cents per day and payable to all 
workers whatever their wage rates may be; 
that the bonus be revised downward when the 
cost of the budget falls, the basic wage struc- 
ture not to be affected; that the Commission 
report to the Minister of Labour through the 
Coal Administrator (under the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board), the Coal Administrator to 
determine the amounts of price increases held 
to be due to Federal war taxation. 


The Commissioners are G. E. Britnell, Pro- 
fessor of Economics in the University of 
Saskatchewan, Chairman, Garfield Graham, 
representing the miners, and C. Stubbs, rep- 
resenting the mine operators. 

The Commission prepared a budget of items 
of food, clothing and furnishings, and’ collected 
prices in forty-four mining localities in Alberta 
and in the Crow’s Nest Pass and in Vancouver 
Island fields in British Columbia as at March 


Cd 

31, 1938, and March 31, 1940. The furnishings 
group included the replacement cost of cer- 
tain items only, viz., sheets, towels, etc. Local 
prices were averaged and weighted according 
to the numbers of miners in the various locali- 
ties. The calculations were made for the Com- 
mission by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
After deducting the increases due to taxation, 
the calculation of the cost of the budget at 
these dates, indicated an increase of 3:9 per 
cent. Therefore, the first report of the Com- 
mission, dated August 22, 1940, was that no 
bonus was payable for the four months ending 
July 31. The second report of the Commis- 
sion dated August 30, 1940, covered costs on 
March 31, 1988, March 31, 1940, and August 1, 
1940. The increase at the last of the above 
dates was found to be 4-5 per cent and a 
bonus was, therefore, not payable during the 
four months beginning on August 1, 1940. 

The first two reports of the Commission 
included the items of the budget with average 
prices and costs at each date and’ explanatory 
notes. The third report of the Commission 
similarly included the average prices of all 
items at March 31, 1938, August 1, 1940, and’ 
December 2, 1940, with costs. The accom- 
panying table is the summary of the compara- 
tive costs on these dates. The total weekly 
cost of the budget rose from $12 on March 31, 
1988, to $13-0862 on December 2, 1940, an 
increase of $1:0862, or 9-1 per cent. The 
amount due to taxation was ascertained to be 
18-85 cents per week, and the deduction of this 
resulted in a net increase of 90 cents or 7°5 
per cent. Accordingly the Commission recom- 
mended that, since the average number of 
days worked per week in the coal mining dis- 
tricts was five, the bonus would be 18 cents 
per day, payable for a maximum of six days 
in any one calendar week from December 1, 
1940, to April 30, 1941. 


CHANGES IN THE COST PER WEEK OF A 
BUDGET OF FOOD, CLOTHING AND FUR- 
NISHINGS FOR COAL MINERS IN ALBERTA 














AND BRITISH COLUMBIA, MARCH 31, 1938, 
TO DECEMBER 2, 1940. 
March 31 March 31 Aug? 1 Dee. 2 
1938 1940 1940 1940 
$ $ $ 3 
HOOG Sai a arcva fs 8-9609 9-1997 9-1899 9- 4895 
Clothing. 2°745 2-945 3°0204 3:0785 
Furnishings. -2958 32 +3269 3297 
hotalwiey sent 0017 12-4647 12-5372 12-8977 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA AND MANITOBA 
(SECOND SESSION) IN 1940 


British Columbia 


HE British Columbia Legislature, in ses- 
sion from October 29 to December 6, 
1940, amended statutes relating to coal mines, 
apprenticeship, fair wages in municipal con- 
tracts, weekly half-holidays, licensing of 
moving-picture machine operators, and super- 
annuation of municipal employees. 


Coal Mines 


The Coal Mines Regulation Act was 
amended with respect to the general rules 
governing safety and health. Transportation 
of men in cars on slopes or inclines under- 
ground is prohibited except with the written 
approval of the Inspector of Mines, who may 
fix the maximum number of cars or men that 
may be hoisted at one time and prescribe 
additional safety requirements. 

In a mine where more than twenty persons 
are employed below ground, suitable wash- 
houses, not in the engine house or boiler house, 
must be provided within six months from the 
receipt of a petition signed by a majority of 
the employees. The Chief Inspector may 
grant exemption from this Rule where the coal 
reserves are nearing exhaustion or have not 
been proven. This Rule is not to interfere 
with existing wash-house agreements or with 
those which may be made later at any new 
mine, 

Where mining is carried on by the long-wall 
system the length of face-line between the 
roadways providing the entrance or exit from 
the face-line of the long walls may not be 
more than 300 feet, but the Inspector may, by 
written notice, order a shorter or longer dis- 
tance where it is shown to be necessary. Other 
amendments deal with construction and equip- 
ment of cages used for hoisting or lowering 
persons, forbid any person to remove the con- 
tents of an ambulance box, except for the pur- 
pose of rendering first aid to any person 
injured in the mine, and provide that, where 
inflammable gas is present to a dangerous 
degree, no explosives may be used except 
with the written approval of the Chief 
Inspector, who may prescribe conditions for 
their use. 

Apprenticeship 


Amendments in the Apprenticeship Act, 
which are retrospective to the commencement 
of the Act, September 9, 1935, enable the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to reclassify 
or withdraw from the schedule of trades to 
which the Act applies any trade, whether 


originally in the schedule or added by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Where, in a war industry, the Minister con- 
siders it expedient for a minor to be em- 
ployed at specialized or repetitive work in a 
designated trade without entering into a con- 
tract of apprenticeship, he may give written 
permission to dispense with the contract for as 
long as the minor is engaged on such work, 
but he may impose such conditions as he deems 
desirable. 

The Minister, on recommendation of the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee, may 
authorize the form of contract to be varied 
in any case and not only, as formerly, to suit 
the special circumstances of any designated 
trade. Provision is made for the signing of 
contracts by the representative of an employer 
and by any one of a minor’s guardians. 


Fair Wages in Municipal Contracts 


A section added to the Municipal Act re- 
quires that every contract made by a munici- 
pality for construction, repair or demolition of 
any municipal works shall be subject to the 
condition that all workmen in the employ of 
the contractor, sub-contractor or other person 
doing or contracting to do all or part of such 
work, shall be paid such wages as are generally 
accepted by the Dominion or Provincial Gov- 
ernment pursuant to the Dominion Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935, as 
current in each trade for competent workmen. 
The contractor, sub-contractor or other per- 
son must comply with such condition and is 
bound to pay such wages. 


Weekly Half-Holiday 


Under an amendment in the Weekly Half- 
Holiday Act any Order in Council exempting 
trades or businesses from the provisions of the 
Act may apply to the whole or to any part 
of the Province and when it fixes any day of 
the week to be observed as a half-holiday the 
provisions of the Act are to apply to that 
weekly half-holiday. 


Licence Cancellation as Penalty for Certain 


Offences 


The Licence Forfeiture and Cancellation 
Act enables the Government or any member 
or officer of the Government or any municipal 
authority or any board or commission author- 
ized to grant licences or permits for any pur- 
pose, to refuse to grant to, or to cancel a 
licence held by, any person who has failed to 
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register under the National Registration Act 
or who persistently fails to comply with the 
Vital Statistics Act or who, being a parent or 
guardian, fails to send a child to school as 
required by the Public Schools Act. 


Moving-Picture Machine Operators 


An amendment in the Fire Marshal Act 
raises the minimum age for employment as a 
moving-picture projectionist from 18 to 21 
years. As formerly, apprentices must be at 
least 18 years of age. 


Municipal Employees’ Pensions 


A number of amendments were made in the 
Municipal Superannuation Act. An employee 
granted leave of absence without salary may 
pay his contributions to the Commissioner 
and receive credit for that period. An em- 
ployer may continue to pay his own and the 
employee’s contributions in respect of an em- 
ployee who is on service during the War, as 
a member of the Naval, Military, or Air Force 
of Great Britain or any of her Dominions or 
Allies and in such case time spent in such war 
service is to be counted as spent in the service 
of the employer. 

Sections fixing age limits for persons be- 
coming employees after April 1, 1939, were 
revised. The Act is not to apply to any such 
person if employed in a police or fire depart- 
ment unless he is under 30 years of age when 
hired, or if employed otherwise unless he is 
under 36 or is employed in a professional or 
executive capacity or unless the Commissioner, 
on special grounds, determines that the Act 
shall apply to him. Where necessary, the sec- 
tions relating to age limits for coming under 
the Act and for retirement and to service 
pensions provided from employers’ contribu- 
tions are to apply to employees of a municipal 
employer to whom the Act does not apply at 
the date of coming into force but to whom it 
later becomes applicable. 

The section dealing with the retirement 
annuity provided by the employee’s contribu- 
tions was amended to provide that, where an 
employee has been granted a disability pension 
for any of the war services mentioned above 
and where his contributions to the Fund have 
been continued during his absence, if the em- 
ployee is unfit to return to the employment of 
his former employer he is to be granted the 


difference between the total disability allow- - 


ance under the Act and his war service pen- 
sion, if the latter is the smaller. Similarly, the 
widow of an employee who was a member of 
the said forces, if she is receiving a pension in 
respect of his war service, is entitled to the 
difference between the total widow’s pension 
payable under the Act and the pension granted 
her in respect of her husband’s war service. 
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Except with the approval of the Com- 
missioner, no superannuation allowance is to 
be granted on the single life plan payable for 
the life of the employee. 


Where an employee is totally and perman- 
ently disabled before reaching his minimum 
retiring age, his service for the purpose of the 
retirement annuity portion of his pension is 
to be reckoned from April 1, 1939, if he was 
in service on that date, and from the date of 
commencement of service, if after that date. 
“Total and permanent disability” is redefined 
to mean the total and permanent incapacity 
of the employee, arising from mental or 
physical disability, to fill or occupy any posi- 
tion the duties of which he ought reasonably 
to be expected to carry out. An employee is 
not considered totally and permanently dis- 
abled until he has been examined by two, or 
if possible three, qualified medical practitioners 
appointed by the Commissioner and at least 
two of them concur in certifying to such dis- 
ability. The Commissioner must require 
further examinations not oftener than once 
a year and if the employee has ceased to be 
totally and permanently disabled prior to 
reaching the minimum retiring age his dis- 
ability allowance is to be suspended until he 
becomes disabled or reaches minimum retiring 
age. Disability pensions are to be paid from 
the interest earnings of the Fund. 


The section dealing with dependants’ allow- 
ances was revised. The widow of an employee 
who dies in service is entitled to an allowance 
consisting of one-half of the service pension 
which would have been provided by the em- 
ployer’s contributions had the employee lived 
to the minimum retiring age, payable for life 
or until remarriage, and one-half of the retire- 
ment annuity which the employee’s contribu- 
tions would have provided had he lived to the 
minimum retiring age, this amount to be pay- 
able for life. Where a male employee remains 
in service after the minimum retiring age and 
dies in service, his widow is entitled to one- 
half of the service pension and one-half of 
the retirement annuity which would have been 
granted to him if he had retired immediately 
prior to his death. Where there is no widow 
an amount equal to the commuted value of 
the retirement annuity that would have been 
payable to the deceased employee is to be 
paid to his nominee or, failing such, to his 
estate. Amounts payable to a nominee are 
not subject to the control of the employee’s 
creditors or available for payment of his debts 
nor are they to form part of his estate. If a 
female employee dies in service, her nominee 
or her estate receives a sum equal to her contri- 
butions with interest compounded annually at 
3 per cent together with the reserve, as com- 
puted by the actuary, for her retirement 
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annuity provided by her contributions under 
the former Act. As formerly, no allowance is 
payable in respect of an employee who dies 
from any cause other than accident within five 
years of entering employment. 

Sections dealing with employees who resign 
or are dismissed before reaching the minimum 
retiring age, are amended. In such cases a 
male employee is entitled to a refund of the 
reserves maintained for his retirement annuity 
or to receive such an annuity on reaching his 
minimum retiring age. A female employee is 
entitled to a return of her contributions with 
interest compounded annually at 24 per cent. 
per annum. This provision also applies to a 
female employee who at the time of her 
resignation or dismissal has completed 20: years’ 
service but the latter has the option of a 
retirement annuity upon reaching her mini- 
mum retiring age. A male employee who has 
not completed 20 years’ service on reaching the 
maximum retiring age may, at the discretion 
of the Commissioner, receive on retirement a 
refund of the reserves maintained for his 
retirement annuity. 

A new section requires an annual audit of 
the accounts of the Commission by the 
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Comptroller-General or by an _ auditor 
appointed by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council. 

Bills Not Passed 


Under a Bill to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act the period, or aggregate 
periods, of exposure to silica dust necessary 
before compensation is payable for silicosis 
would have been reduced from three years to 
two. 

A Bill to amend the Hospital Act would 
have required conditions of work of matrons, 
nurses and nurses-in-training to be approved, 
in the case of each training school, by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and regula- 
tions governing living and working conditions 
of hospital staffs, their hours of work, rates of 
pay and other matters relative to their term 
of service to be made for each class of hospitals 
by the provincial Department of Health, 
subject to approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. Provision would also have been 
made for appeal boards to hear complaints 
of persons on hospital staffs who were dis- 
missed or suspended. 


Manitoba 


The Manitoba Legislature held its second 
session in 1940 from November 18 to Decem- 
ber 17, when amendments were, made in 
statutes relating to collective bargaining and 
industrial disputes, fair wages, the provincial 
Department of Labour, trade schools, unem- 
ployment relief, and taxation of wages, as 
these statutes appear in the Revised Statutes 
of Manitoba, 1940. 


Collective Bargaining 


Amendments in the Strikes and Lockouts 
Prevention Act are designed to strengthen col- 
lective bargaining which is defined as “the 
negotiation carried on between representatives 
of employees and employer for the purpose of 
making an agreement in respect of wages, 
hours of employment, or other conditions of 
employment.” The former section giving 
employers and employees the right to bargain 
with one another individually or collectively 
through their organizations or representatives 
was amended to give employees the right to 
engage, through their organizations or repre- 
sentatives if the representatives are British 
subjects, in collective bargaining with their 
employer or employers. 

“Organization” is defined as any association, 
organization or group of employers or em- 
ployees for the purpose of regulating relations 
between employer and employee, including a 


trade union of which a majority of the em- 
ployees concerned in any dispute are members. 
The refusal of an employer to engage in col- 
lective bargaining with his employees through 
their organization or majority representative 
or the refusal of a majority of the employees 
to engage in collective bargaining with their 
employer now constitutes a labour dispute 
within the meaning of the Act. 


Fair Wages 


A section added to Part I of the Fair Wage 
Act, which provides for fair wages in the 
construction industry, including provincial pub- 
lic works and certain private works, was 
designed to give statutory effect, in Manitoba, 
to the provision in Dominion Government con- 
tracts for public works, to the effect that the 
contractor shall not be exempt from payment 
of a higher rate of wages than those specified 
in the contract if higher rates are fixed by 
provincial regulation. It is stipulated in the 
new section of the Fair Wage Act that where 
the rate of wages applicable, under any pro- 
vincial Order, to public works, including high- 
way, road, bridge or drainage construction 
works, is higher than the rate specified in the 
contract for any Dominion work, the con- 
tractor and any subcontractor are liable to 
pay the workmen at the rates fixed under the 
Order. The new provisions are not, however, 
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to exempt any contractor or subconstrator 
from paying the contract rate if such rate is 
higher than that fixed under the provincial 
Order. 

The provisions of the principal Act enabling 
the Minister to require a contractor for pro- 
vincial works to file, monthly, a sworn state- 
ment giving the names and wages of his 
employees, amounts paid and amounts due 
and unpaid, are made applicable to cases 
coming under the new section relating to 
Dominion works, as are also the penalty clauses 
and the provisions invalidating agreements by 
an employee to work for less than the fixed 
wage, and placing on the employer the onus 
of proof that Part I of the Act has been com- 
plied with. The provisions added at the first 
session of 1940, preserving the right of an 
employe to recover unpaid wages in a civil 
action, are also to apply to the new section. 

Bread, cake and pastry making are brought 
within the scope of Part II of the Act, under 
which minimum wages and maximum hours 
of labour may be fixed by Order in Council 
in certain industries, if agreed upon by a 
sufficient proportion of employers and em- 
ployees. 

Dangerous Trades 


A section added to the Factories Act, which 
is similar to one in Ontario of 1932 and 1936, 
enables the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
make regulations for the protection of persons 
engaged in any industrial process involving 
the use of benzol or other poisons or of any 
dangerous preparations or compounds. Such 
regulations may prescribe the conditions under 
which such poisons or substances may be used 
or manufactured and the labelling of con- 
tainers; deal with posting of printed forms 
setting forth the dangers and safety measures; 
require manufacturers, distributors and others 
to provide accurate information regarding the 
percentage of poisonous, dangerous or harmful 
constituents; and generally deal with such 
matters as may be advisable for the protection 
of such persons. Penalties may be prescribed 
for the breach of such regulations. 


Department of Labour 


An Act to amend the Department of Labour 
Act and certain Acts administered by that 
Department, repeals the Bureau of Labour Act 
passed in 1915 and transfers to the Department 
of Labour the duties of the Bureau as to 
inspection under certain labour statutes and 
the collection and _ publication of labour 
statistics. Consequential amendments are made 
in other Acts affected by the transfer. 


Mines 


An amendment in the Mines Act makes it 
clear that the penalty, provided for an owner, 


-be on the board of directors. 


agent, manager, superintendent or captain who 
is guilty of an offence against certain regula- 
tions, may be imposed for breach of the regu- 
lations which govern age and -sex of persons 
employed, set maximum hours of labour and 
provide for safety measures at mines which are 
closed down. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Loan Act, 1933, 
was continued in force until April 30, 1942. 
The Act enables the Province to finance un- 
employment relief by means of loans and by 
payments from the Consolidated Fund and 
permits municipalities to borrow for relief 
purposes. 

Trade Schools 


The Trade Schools Regulation Act pro- 
claimed in force June 1, 1940, was amended 
to make it clear that it applies to a corpora- 
tion as well as to an individual or an unincor- 
porated association, and to permit the use of 
designations indicating competency in a trade 
within the Act which have been approved by 
the Minister in charge of carrying out the 
Act as well as those authorized by statute. 


Taxation of Pension Funds 


The Income Taxation Act was amended by 
repeal of the clause providing for exemption 
of the income of a superannuation or pension 
fund if the trustee or corporation administer- 
ing the fund so elected. The clause exempting 
an amount up to $300 deducted from wages 
of a taxpayer in connection with an employees’ 
pension fund is still in effect. Under the 
repealed clause this provision did not apply 
in cases where the administrators of the fund 
elected that the fund should be exempt. 


Credit Unions 


Changes in the Companies Act deal with 
credit unions, enabling them to have un- 
limited capital and to form a federation for 
protection of their common interest. No 
letters patent may be issued to a credit union 
without the written approval of the Registrar 
of Co-operative Associations who must be 
satisfied that the proposed society would 
benefit its members and be consistent with 
the sections of the Act relating to credit 
unions. The treasurer and secretary are to 
be chosen from among the members and may 
The treasurer 
is to be general manager of the society. Credit 
unions are exempted from making annual 
returns to the Provincial Secretary giving a 
list of members. 


Hairdressers 


The Hairdressers Act requires every person 
desiring to secure employment or to engage 
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in business as a hairdresser to apply to the 
Department of Labour for examination and 
licensing. The Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil may appoint examiners and make regula- 
tions, which on publication in the Manitoba 
Gazette are to have the force of law, govern- 
ing examinations, fixing fees, prescribing the 
area or areas to which the Act is or is not 
to apply, appointing and defining the duties 
of inspectors and other matters for carrying 
out the Act. Penalties are provided for 
engaging in the business of or working as a 
hairdresser without a licence and for refusing 
evidence of its possession. Nothing in the 
Act is to prevent a student at a hairdressing 


school or college from performing work under 
supervision of an instructor of such institution 
or to prevent a licensee under the Barbers Act 
from doing work in accordance with regulations 
under that Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation Committee 


On December 9 the Legislature adopted a 
resolution favouring the appointment by the 
Government of a Special Committee of fifteen 
members, representing equally employers, em- 
ployees and the Legislature, to investigate and 
report at the next session upon the operation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Minimum Wages in Alberta, British Columbia and Quebec—Hours in 
Quebec—Teachers’ Pensions in Alberta and British Columbia— 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Regulations 


LBERTA has fixed minimum wages for 
men employed in hotels in small towns, 

the minimum rates for janitors in British 
Columbia apartment houses have been raised 
and Quebec has extended for a further two 
months the resolution suspending limits on 
hours for factories engaged on war contracts. 
Amendments have been made in the Alberta 
regulations governing teachers’ pensions and 
British Columbia has published the first regu- 
lations under the Teachers’ Pensions Act 
passed last year. The general regulations 
under the Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act have been revised and consolidated. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


An order gazetted on January 31 to take 
effect March 2 fixes a minimum wage of $15 
for a six-day week of nine-hour days in hotels 
in Alberta towns and villages with less than 
600 population. The minimum hourly rate is 
40 cents and part-time workers must be paid 
for at least four hours in a day when called. 
Overtime is to be paid pro rata. 

The maximum deductions that may be made 
for board and lodging are as under the general 
order (Lasour Gazette, 1938, p. 1093) $5 and 
$2 a week, respectively. The rate for a single 
meal or night’s lodging is 25 cents. 


Alberta Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 


The section of the by-laws is repealed which 
fixed the term of service required for a pen- 
sion at not less than 20 years in Alberta for a 
teacher retiring at 65 years of age after Decem- 
ber 1, 1939. The new clause provides a pen- 
sion for any teacher who has reached the age 


of 65 and retires between December 1, 1939, 
and December 31, 1940, after teaching not less 
than 20 years in Alberta but stipulates that 
any teacher retiring after the latter date, on 
reaching 65, must have served not only 20 years 
but one additional year for each year or part 
of a year between December 31, 1940, and 
the date of his retirement but in no case may 
a teacher be required to serve more than 
40 years. 

The Board administering the fund is given 
power to refund moneys standing to the credit 
of a contributor who has reached 65 but has 
not taught in Alberta long enough to qualify 
for pension. The provision allowing school 
boards to pay to the Board money retained 
from teachers’ salaries as contributions to the 
fund is amended to make this compulsory on 
demand. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


Orders effective on January 23 fix new and 
higher monthly rates for resident janitors, 
male and female, in apartment buildings. In- 
stead of varying from $22 for buildings con- 
taining five residential suites to $125 when 
the number of apartments exceeds 50, the 
minima now range from $27 to $137.50 with 
the intermediate rates raised in somewhat 
similar proportion. 


British Columbia Teachers’ Pensions Act 


The first regulation under this Act relating 
to employees’ retirement annuities was gazetted 
on January 23. It shows the contributions 
necessary to provide a Single Life annuity 
of $10 a month commencing at 65 for men, 
60 for women. 
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Total disablement after ten years’ service 
makes the annuity payable and in case of 
death before retiring age of an annuitant with 
ten years’ service or more, a man’s widow or 
the nominated dependent relative of a woman 
is entitled to one-half the annuity. 


For men, in order to provide $1,228 at 65, 
the monthly contribution commencing at age 
20 is $1.82. It rises to $121.93 when payments 
commence at age 65. Women, in order to have 
a lump sum of $1,534 at 60, must contribute 
monthly from $2.21 commencing at age 20 up 
to $150.67 commencing at age 59. 


Quebee Minimum Wage Act 


Order 6 (Lasour GazEeTtTes, 1938, p. 624) gov- 
erning stationary enginemen in and about 
Montreal has been further extended for three 
months from January 15. 


The resolution of the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission suspending the maximum hours as well 
as the weekly rest day provisions in all orders 
for factories engaged in war contract work has 
been renewed for two months from February 7. 


Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The general regulations under this Act were 
revised and consolidated from March 1. They 
replace those which came into effect on April 
29, 1930, and were printed in full in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, 1930, p. 392, and amendments 
which have been noted in the Lasour GAzerTE 
from time to time. 

The main change at this revision is the 
publication separately of the regulations per- 
taining to medical and surgical aid and hos- 
pitalization formerly included in the general 
regulations. These have not been materially 
altered. 


There are amendments in the provisions for 
first aid equipment. Instead of requiring a 
first aid room and an elaborate first aid manual 
where 25 or more are employed, it is called for 
only when the employees number 50 or more. 
There is no change in the standard first aid 
equipment required but it must now be pro- 
vided when there are more than five but less 
than 50 employees instead of for any number 
under 25. Specifications are laid down for a 
smaller kit for five or less. When an employer 
neglects to install the required equipment the 
Board may now do so and charge the cost 
to him. 


Baking has been added to the industries 
excluded from Part I when carried on as part 
of or in immediate connection with and for the 
purpose of a retail store. Certain industries 
are added to the list of those excluded when 
the number of employees falls below six while 


“farming” when “less than six workmen other 
than farm labourers are usually employed 
therein” is dropped from this list. Industries 
expressly removed from Part I, when employ- 
ing less than six except when they are inci- 
dental to a main industry which is under the 
Act, are lumbering, logging, river driving, raft- 
ing, booming, the operation of sawmills, shingle 
mills and lathmills, cutting, hewing or manu- 
facture of wooden railway ties and similar 
forest operations, drilling or boring of wells 
for water as a business, mining (other than 
coal) including prospecting and development 
work. 

The application of the Act to the wholesale 
distribution of gasoline, oils, greases and other 
petroleum products is generally limited to 
distributors who obtain the goods directly from 
producers in the province and direct importers 
on wages or salary who are not engaged in any 
other employment. 


Safeguarding Manpower 


Safeguarding Manpower is the title of a 
pamphlet issued recently by the Ontario Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations. The 
booklet, which was prepared in recognition of 
the importance of safe working conditions in 
maintaining and increasing industrial output, 
deals with physical conditions in work places, 
with sanitation and hygiene, safety practices 
and construction. 

Under the heading of physical conditions in 
work places the subjects dealt with are fire 
and explosion hazards, structures and main- 
tenance, machine guarding, power and elec- 
trical hazards, and handling and transporting 
materials. Problems of sanitation and hygiene 
are dealt with under the following topic head- 
ings: heating and ventilation, lighting and 
vision, fatigue, dusts, fumes, vapours, gases, 
mists, personal hygiene facilities, personal 
protection, other methods of prevention, med- 
ical services and first aid. 

Safety practices are sub-divided into the fol- 
lowing subjects: safety organization and com- 
mittees, instruction of new workers, accident 
investigations, accident records, absentee 
records, and safety equipment and its care. 

Emphasizing that “What is needed at this 
time is not new information and research on 
industrial health and safety but a wider applica- 
tion of existing knowledge”, the pamphlet 
presents in the briefest possible form the essen- 
tial elements of the subject, together with 
suggestions on general methods for correcting 
hazards which commonly cause accidental] 
injuries and health impairment of workers. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 
Financial and Statistical Summary as at December 31, 1940 


N the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment to 
that Act providing for the payment of pen- 
sions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with this 
article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial con- 
current acts, as at December 31, 1940. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazette for April, 1927, page 
375, and the new regulations were reviewed 
in the issue for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 


The Act made provision for the establish- 
ment of a Dominion-provincial pensions sys- 
tem to be effective in such provinces as might 
enact and give effect to special legislation for 
this purpose. All the provinces are now 
participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant must 
not have assigned or transferred property for 
the purpose of qualifying for a pension. In- 
dians, as defined by the Indian Act, are not 
eligible to receive old age pensions. 


The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduction 
by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour’ of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 


In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (LasBour 
Gazerte, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of blindness under the Pension 
Act or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to $120. 
If a pensioner is unmarried, the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his 
income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his_ spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of pen- 
sions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLp Ace PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1940 








Number of pensioners............. 
Average monthly pension.......... 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
PODUIATIONS,. Aer ee end 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total population 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age.... 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending Dec. 
See LOO es Mien igh ica me gn le |) ete ba ot 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions April 1-December 31, 
AGED I ae BiG CURD cory. Lipset We 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act.... 


Alberta 
Act effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 


57-88 


$447,334 40 


$1,333,679 17 
$12,783,391 21 


British 
Columbia 
Act effective 


Sept. 1, 1927 


13,901 
19-14 


1-80 
3:54 
50-67 


$590,006 15 


$1, 743,819 27 
$17,947,979 26 


Manitoba 
Act effective 
Sept. 1, 1928 


12,758 
18-70 


1-75 
3-11 
56-44 


$529,103 32 


$1,580,961 95 
$18,336,930 55 





New Brunswick 
Act effective 
July 1, 1936 


11,920 
14-63 


2-64 
4-18 
63-17 


$389,442 84 


$1,166,056 62 
$6,338,641 68 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1939—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 





Nova Scotia 
Act effective 
March 1, 1934 


14,709 
14-88 


2:66 
4-97 
53-38 


$490,150 66 


$1,455,052 31 
$12,046,848 30 





Number of pensioners............. 
Average monthly pension......... 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 
PODUavIONe Si eee ee 
*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total population 
*Percentage of pensioners to popu- 
lation over 70 years of age.... 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending Dec. 
31, 1940 
Dominion Government contribu- 


tions April 1-December 31, 1940/$7,368,364 92 


Dominion Government contribu- 


tions from inception of Act. ..|$85,603,73239 |$1, 205,679 57 |$31,650,85058 |$16,636,365 09 


Ontario Paes Quebec Saskatchewan Ga dai 
Act Act Act Act Conse 
effective effective effective effective effecti 2 
Nov. 1, 1929 | July 1, 1933 | Aug. 1, 1936 | May 1, 1928 Wek toe 1929 
60,127 2,034 48,790 13,096 
18-56 11-30 15-76 16-89 20-00 
1-60 2-14 1-52 1-38 0:07 
4.40 6-19 3-02 2-35 1-22 
36:41 34-57 50-29 58-78 5-74 
$2,480,083 37 $51,199 49 |$1,729,861 14 $496,724 52 $415 54 
$152,742 11 1$5,524,236 55 |$1,479,412 20 $1,222 52 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 19839—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT DeEcEMBER 31, 1940 


Number of pensioners............. 
Average monthly pension.......... 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending Dec. 
DOA rere Sr CR isk cere a es $ 
Dominion Government contribu- 
pom April 1-December 31, 


BU veh a Grate sales ve on ee oie 3} . 


Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of amend- 
Ment, LOOsA > ACtr sete tnt $ 


Number of pensioners............. 
Average monthly pension.......... 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions for quarter ending Dec. 
31, 1940 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions April 1-December 31, 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of amend- 
ment to.O As Pact... fas foe 


ed 


Alberta 
Act effective 
March 7, 1938 


194 
19-50 


$8,542 16 
$25,037 85 
$74,392 49 
Ontario 


Act effective 
Sept. 1, 1937 





$62,835 00 


$184,890 28 


$648,034 88 


British 
Columbia 
Act effective 
Dec. 1, 1937 


286 
19-81 


$12,667 74 
$37,371 39 


$124,347 29 


P.E.I. 
Act effective 
Dec. 1, 1937 


115 
13-89 


$3,577 80 
$10,832 88 


$35,218 54 


Manitoba 
Act effective 
Sept. 1, 1937 


304 
19-59 


$13,263 20 


$37,589 27 


$119,979 44 


Quebec 
Act effective 
Oct. 1, 1937 


1,913 
19-46 


$84,285 02 


$249,296 84 


$864,053 82 


New Brunswick 
Act effective 


Sept. 1, 1937 | 


702 
19-65 


$30,829 24 


$90,278 07 


$294,413 18 


Saskatchewan 
Act effective 


Nov. 15, 1937 


284 
19-90 


$12,879 82 


$37,912 55 


$119,800 54 


Total 


188,099 


$7, 204,321 43 
$21,805,547 62 


$17,928 37 | $202,568,347 00 


Nova Scotia 
Act effective 
Oct. 1, 1937 


603 
19-16 


$25,978 17 


$76,082 00 


$253,746 71 


Total 


—_ 


5,828 


$254,858 15 


$749,291 13 


$2,533,986 89 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN MANITOBA 
Annual Report of the Department of Labour 


4 Rages annual report of the Manitoba Depart- 

ment of Labour for the period May 1, 
1939 to April 30, 1940, reviews the administra- 
tion of the various Acts coming within the pur- 
view of that department. 


Inspections—During the fiscal period of 
1939-40, a total of 19,641 inspections were 
made, and 7,808 orders were issued under the 
Acts administered by the department. In 
Winnipeg and District 1,701 inspections were 
made under the Manitoba Factories Act, 
resulting in 776 orders for the improvement 
of safety conditions and 93 orders for the 
amelioration of health and sanitary facilities. 
In the rest of the province Factories Act 
inspections during the fiscal year numbered 
217, and resulted in 211 safety orders and 3 
orders dealt with conditions of health and 
sanitation. 


Accidents and Accident Prevention—There 
was a considerable increase in the number of 
fatal accidents during the year covered by the 
report, compared with the previous fiscal 
period; the total being 24 and 15 respectively. 
Industrial activity in the building trades was 
greatly increased due to the war effort and 
the increased fatalities occurred largely in con- 
nection with that type of work. Tram opera- 
tion caused the highest number of fatalities, 
with falls and falling objects being the next 
classification in order of importance. 

Home accidents which resulted in fatalities 
numbered 74, of which 32 were from falls, and 
burns were second in the total with 13 deaths, 
many of the fatalities in this category being 
caused by quickening fires with gasoline or 
some other inflammable liquid. 

The report also deals with traffic and general 
accidents, and states that a total of 1,695 in- 
dustrial workers received instruction in First 
Aid during the year. 


Overtime Permits—During the year 155 
overtime permits were issued and 10 for legal 
holidays. The largest number of these permits 
was issued to laundries, dry cleaning, dyeing 
and cleaning establishments (60), followed by 
garments, ladies’ wear, cloaks, etc. (88), and 
offices (18). 


Minumum Wages—Twenty-four informa- 
tions were laid during the fiscal year by the 
Bureau of Labour under the terms of the 
Minimum Wage Act. One hundred and sixty- 
six claims were adjusted on behalf of females 
resulting in the collection of $2,215.67 in wages 
due to them, while one hundred and thirty- 
four adjustments on behalf of males resulted 
in the collection of $2,736.70 in wages due. 

A total of 2,473 day and 28 night inspections 
were made throughout the province under 


regulations governing the employment of 
persons coming under the scope of the Act. 
Of the orders issued 61 dealt with conditions; 
149 with hours; 481 with wages and 188 with 
other regulations under the Act. 


Steam Boiler and Pressure Plants—Under 
the Steam Boiler and Pressure Vessels Act, 
4,435 inspections were made, repairs being 
ordered in 1,702 instances. Fees received from 
the inspection of steam plants amounted to 
$10,370.40; for inspection of air tanks, $1,435, 
and from inspection of refrigeration plants 
$796. Thirty-two designs were registered for 
boilers, tanks, etc., during the twelve-month 
period resulting in fees of $225.50 collected. 
The Board of Examiners for Steam Engineers 
issued 1,142 certificates, by way of renewal 
(1,030) or examination (112), the fees result- 
ing from this amounting to $2,486.50. 


Fair Wage Act—Twenty-three meetings of 
the Fair Wage Board were held during the year 
for the purpose of revising the schedule of 
the current year. Two public hearings were 
also held. Nine hundred and eighty-eight 
(988) inspections were made and 151 orders 
were issued. Forty-eight (48) wage claims 
were adjusted involving the collection of 
$2,153.63. Eight (8) informations were laid 
under the Act and were dealt with as follows: 
Convictions obtained fines imposed with costs 
of court in 2 cases; 1 case was dismissed as 
not coming within the scope of the Act; in 2 
instances summons could not be served; stay 
of proceedings was entered in one instance 
and the 2 remaining cases were withdrawn at 
the claimants’ request. 

Strikes and Lockouts Prevention Act—Dur- 
ing the fiscal year 15 applications were filed 
with the Registrar of the Strikes and Lock- 
outs Prevention Act. This legislation provides 
that all such applications are first investigated 
by the Conciliation Officer and, if possible, 
signed agreements obtained. In the case of 
failure to reach such agreement, the disputes 
are referred to a Board if such disputes come 
within the scope of the Act. When cases do 
not come within the scope of the said Act, 
the party making such application either 
agrees to withdraw or a Board is refused, and 
the Minister notifies the parties interested to 
this effect. 

One Day of Rest in Seven Act—There were 
24 inspections made and eighteen orders issued 
under the One Day of Rest in Seven Act dur- 
ing the fiscal year reviewed by the report. 

The report also deals with the administra- 
tion of the Elevator and Hoist Act; the Build- 
ing Trades Protection Act; the Public Build- 
ings Act; the Electricians License Act; and 
the Fires Prevention Act. 
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DEVELOPMENT AND EXTENSION OF INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION 
MACHINERY IN AUSTRALIA 


Bi HE Australian Advisory War Council, con- 

sisting of representatives of both the 
Government and the Opposition, has unani- 
mously agreed upon the adoption of certain 
proposals whereby the machinery for the 
adjudication of industrial disputes would be 
made more adequate for the prompt considera- 
tion of grievances and their settlement. With 
the adoption of these proposals, industrial 
arbitration procedure is extended to facilitate 
the Commonwealth’s war effort in preventing 
stoppages of work in defence industries. (In 
Canada, the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was extended by Order in Council to 
cover war industries and defence projects, 
Lasour GazetTre, November, 1939, page 1087). 

In a statement to the House of Representa- 
tives on November 2, the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Menzies, referred to the War Council’s pro- 
posals as follows: 

The Council agrees that the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration must be 
preserved as the centre of the arbitration sys- 
tem, but is of the opinion that the means avail- 
able to it should be made more extensive and 
flexible. In particular, it is desirable that 
ways and means should exist for prompt inter- 
vention in any dispute or difference, however 
small, the growth or aggravation of which might 
impair the war effort. 

The Council has also taken into account the 
fact that whereas the jurisdiction of the court 
is, in times of peace, limited to the prevention 
and settlement of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of one State, there are in 
times of war no limits to the Commonwealth’s 
industrial power except such limits as are to 
be found in the defence power itself. ‘ 

The proposals made by the War Council 
were set forth by the Prime Minister as 
follows: 


Additional Conciliation Commissioners 


1. Three more conciliation commissioners 
are to be appointed, making four in all. The 
War Council will be consulted before the 
additional appointments are made. Two of 
the additional appointees will be stationed in 
New South Wales and one will be available 
for regular visits to Darwin. 

2. The conciliation commissioners will be 
linked with the Arbitration Court and under 
the general jurisdiction of the judges. 


Duty of Commissioner 


3. The prime duty of each conciliation com- 
missioner will be the prompt investigation of 
disputes on the spot. The committee method 
will be employed, but instead of a cumbersome 
system of standing committees in various 
industries, the conciliation commissioner will, 


in consultation with employers and _ union 
officials, constitute an ad hoc committee to 
assist him in any particular investigation. The 
commissioner will be a conciliator. He will 
report promptly to a judge of the court as to 
the nature of the dispute. If the judge is of 
the opinion that the matter of dispute is 
purely local or, for some other reason, suitable 
for determination by the commissioner, he 
will empower the commissioner to arbitrate. 
If not, he will refer the matter into court for 
adjudication there. 


Changes in Procedure 


4. Extensive reforms of procedure are agreed 
upon for the duration of the war and pur- 
suant to the war powers— 


(a) Limits placed upon the jurisdiction of 
the court to deal with industrial dis- 
putes will be removed; 

(b) The court will have power to dispense 
with the serving and filing of docu- 
ments in proper cases; 

(c) The court will have power to make a 
common rule; 

(d) The court will have power to make an 

industry award; 

Awards and agreements now in opera- 

tion will continue until varied; 

(f) The court will be given authority to 
exercise any of its powers on its own 
initiative ; 

(g) Government regulations affecting in- 
dustrial conditions will come automati- 
cally within the ambit of the court’s 
authority, particularly for purposes of 
interpretation. 

(h) The court will be authorized to em- 
power boards of reference to investigate, 
report upon, recommend with respect 
to, or decide any industrial matters 
referred to them by the court irrespec- 
tive of whether any such matter arises 
under an award of the court or other- 
wise. 

(2) The Minister for Labour and National 

Service will be empowered to institute 

proceedings in the court and to direct 

the court to hear and determine any 
matter which has led to or is con- 
sidered by him to be likely to lead to 

a strike or stoppage of work. 

In order that State tribunals should con- 

tinue to exercise their proper authority 

in matters appropriate for their de- 
cision and at the same time in order to 
avoid unnecessary overlapping of juris- 


4 


(e 


4 
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dictions, negotiations will at once be 
put in hand with the Premiers of the 
States with a view to making some 
mutual arrangement whereby the Chief 
Judge of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration should have 
power to remit to a State tribunal or 
direct it to deal with such matters as 
he considers appropriate. 

An endeavour will be made to establish 
a fuller use by the Commonwealth court 
of assessors representative of employers 
and employees so as. to reduce the 
volume of formal evidence and expedite 
decisions. 


(k) 


Common Rule in Industry 


5. The reference to the common rule needs 
some elaboration. The Council recognizes 
that this power should be flexible so that the 
common rule may be one for an industry or 
portion of an industry or a group of industries, 
according to the discretion of the court.. Care 
will also need to be taken to see that there 
is no unnecessary interference by the proc- 
lamation of the common rule with State 
industrial laws and determinations. Where, 
therefore, it appears that any projected com- 
mon rule may affect rights under the decision 
of some State tribunal or State law, the relev- 
ant Commonwealth judge will be required to 
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consult with the chairman or president of 
the relevant State tribunal before making 
his decision. 

6. In order that the greatest possible speed 
may be obtained, it will be provided that 
any organization or employer knowing of any 
matter which may lead to a strike or the 
holding of a stop-work meeting or any other 
interruption of work shall forthwith inform 
the registrar or deputy-registrar thereof. Upon 
receipt of such notice the court will either of 
itself or through a conciliation commissioner or 
board of reference investigate and determine, 
or cause to be investigated or determined, the 
matters in dispute. 

Commenting further on these proposals Mr. 
Menzies declared: “The Government is pleased 
to know that unanimity should have been 
obtained in the War Council in respect of 
these important matters. It shares the hope 
of the Council that this attempt to expedite 
and simplify the decision on matters in dis- 
pute will be widely appreciated by all those 
concerned in industry and by the public gener- 
ally. It does not, of course, regard the pro- 
posals now made as necessarily the last 
word. Experience will no doubt suggest other 
improvements, and we shall not hesitate to 
make those improvements in order to serve 
the general ends of industrial justice and 
industrial peace.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS 
FOR THE YEAR 1940 


HE Department of Labour receives 
monthly reports from local trade unions 
throughout the country, indicating their mem- 
bership and the number of members unem- 
ployed on the last day of each month, a tabu- 
lation of these data furnishing a continuous 
gauge of the situation for organized workers 
during the year. The average number of local 
unions reporting during 1940 was 1,982, with 
a membership average of 258,931 persons, 7°8 
per cent of whom were on an average unem- 
ployed. This percentage for 1940 was the 
lowest registered by trade unions for any year 
since 1929. The situation in 1940 was sub- 
stantially better than that of the previous 
year and the percentage of idleness month by 
month was at a lower level than that recorded 
for each corresponding month in 1939. The 
maximum unemployment percentage for 1940 
was in February, when 11-7 per cent of the 
membership was idle. The highest employ- 
ment level was attained in September, when 


4-4 per cent of trade union members were 
unemployed. 

In the manufacturing industries employment 
advances of noteworthy degree were registered 
month by month when compared with the 
corresponding periods in 1939. In the iron 
and steel industries the situation in every 
month during the year under survey reflected 
marked advances in activity from those 
registered in the corresponding months a year 
ago. With the exception of April, May, 
November and December, the situation among 
garment workers showed substantial improve- 
ment in 1940 over the reports tabulated for 
the corresponding months during the year 
1939. In the past year reports received from 
unions in the pulp and paper industry mani- 
fested increased activity in a_ substantial 
measure when compared with conditions among 
these trades a year ago. With the exception of 
June in the first nine months of 1940 the wood 
products division of the manufacturing indus- 
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' tries reflected gains of noteworthy proportions 
but from October to the end of December, 
substantial employment recessions were re- 
ported from the corresponding months in 
1939. The building and construction trades 
during 1940 manifested impressive advances in 
activity among their members from the situ- 
ation reported by these organizations in the 
corresponding months a year ago. Employ- 
ment advances from 1939 were particularly pro- 
nounced during the last six months of 1940. 
The level of employment reported by unions 
in the transportation industries also was higher 
in every month of the past year than that 
reported by these organizations in the 
corresponding months a year ago. The steam 
railway division of the transportation indus- 
tries indicated substantial advances in activity 
over each month in 1939. Marked employ- 
ment advances on the whole from 1939 were 
noted among navigation workers during the 
past year. The first five months of 1940 con- 
trasted with the corresponding periods in 1939 
disclosed extensive increases in employment 
among these members, and while slight reces- 
sions occurred in June, the returns from that 
point to the close of the year indicated that 
employment expansion was quite noteworthy. 
During January and February and from 
April to the end of September, 1940, unions of 
coal miners reported gains over the correspond- 
ing months a year ago. During November, 
1940, the unemployment percentage indicated 
by these members was identical with that of 
November, 1939, but in March, October and 
December, there were slight employment re- 
cessions. As was reported in 1939 retail trade 
employees registered a high level of employ- 
ment. During the latter part of 1940, com- 
munication workers were uniformly more 
active than in 1939. The services division 
recorded advances in employment in each 
month in 1940 over the corresponding months 
a year ago. With the exception of May, June, 
July and December, 1940, lumber workers’ and 
loggers’ unions reported rather substantial 
improvement over 1939 conditions. In the 
first four months of 1940 and for the period 
from August to the close of October, fisher- 
men’s unions were better employed although 
some contractions in activity for these mem- 
bers were manifested during the other months. 
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Fractional gains only were recorded by trade 
union members in January, 1940, over the 
situation as reported at the close of December, 
1939. Marked advances in activity among 
fishermen and slight gains in the manufacturing 
and transportation industries were sufficient 
to offset noteworthy contractions in activity 
in the building trades. Moderate employment 
recessions from January were reflected in 
February reports, reduced employment in 
the building trades and some minor recessions 
among steam railway men being largely re- 
sponsible for this decline. In March improved 
conditions in the manufacturing and trans- 
portation industries and expansion of employ- 
ment in the building trades were the main 
factors in the employment advances shown 
from February. In April and in May con- 
tinued increases in employment for trade union 
members were registered. This improvement 
was also continued in June, but the gain over 
May was fractional only. July reports indi- 
cated moderate expansion over June condi- 
tions. Substantial employment recovery among 
fishermen and garment workers and further 
increases in the building trades were the main 
reasons for the betterment manifested. Gains 
were indicated in August and in September, 
the latter month showing the lowest unemploy- 
ment percentage for the year under survey. 
The September percentage of idleness was 
also the lowest in trade union records since 
the corresponding month of 1929. The Sep- 
tember gain over August was principally 
reflected in increased activity in the iron and 
steel industries and noteworthy employment 
expansion in the building trades. For the 
first time since February, returns tabulated at 
the end of October indicated employment 
recessions from a preceding month, though 
this decline in activity was fractional only. A 
moderate contraction was manifested in 
November from October. This was mainly 
reflected in noteworthy declines in work 
afforded fishermen and employment decreases 
in a fair degree in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and in the building trades. Reduced 
activity on a moderate scale was also. shown 
during December when contrasted with 
November reports. Contractions in employ- 
ment in the building trades and some reces- 
sions among steam railwaymen were largely 
responsible for this decline. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD OCTOBER TO DECEMBER, 1940 


HE work of the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada during the quarter 
October to December, 1940, as indicated by 
orders received and placements effected, was 
nearly 50 per cent higher in volume in the first 


of 1939. Very heavy increases were reported in 
construction and maintenance and _ services, 
followed by others of marked proportions in 
logging, manufacturing and _ transportation. 
Trade also recorded moderate expansion and 


farming a small gain, while mining alone 


instance and nearly 47 per cent more in the 
reported a minor decline. Provincially, all 


second than during the corresponding quarter 
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regions, except New Brunswick and Manitoba, 
registered more vacancies and placements than 
in the fourth quarter of 1939, Quebec and 
Ontario showing the most favourable change, 
all industrial divisions participating in the 
marked improvement recorded in these two 
provinces. The loss shown in Manitoba was 
moderate in volume and that in New Bruns- 
wick very small. The accompanying table 
gives the vacancies and placements of the 
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Employment Service of Canada by industrial 
groups in the various provinces during the 
period October to December, 1940. 

From the chart appearing elsewhere in this 
issue, which accompanies the article on the 
work of the Employment Service for the 
month of December, it will be noted that the 
curves of both vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications showed a downward 
trend during October and the first half of 


SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES—OCTOBER--DECEMBER—1940 
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November, followed by an upward course 
throughout the remainder of the quarter and 
at the close had reached levels noticeably 
higher than those recorded at the end of 
December a year ago. 


During the period October to December, 
1940, there was a ratio of 60-0 vacancies and 
56-6 placements for each 100 applications for 
employment, as compared with 46‘4 vacancies 
and 44-5 placements during the corresponding 
quarter of 1989. 


The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,820, of applications registered, 3,081, and 
of placements effected, 1,715, in contrast with 
a daily average of 1,233 vacancies, 2,658 
applications and 1,184 placements in regular 
and casual employment during the fourth 
quarter of 1939. 


During the three months October to Decem- 
ber, 1940, the offices reported that they had 
referred 134,499 persons to positions and had 


Seniority Policies and 


Seniority Policies and Procedures as De- 
veloped Through Collective Bargaining is the 
title of an interesting report issued recently 
by the Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 

In a foreword to the report, the Director 
of the Industrial Relations Section states that 
seniority provisions had, by 1939, become one 
of the most complex problems in union- 
management negotiations and that this situa- 
tion has been enhanced rather than lessened 
by the defence program. The report was there- 
fore issued “to aid all concerned in clarifying 
their thinking as to what particular provisions 
were most workable in their particular situa- 
tion.” f 

The report discusses the subject under the 
following main headings: The acquisition and 
retention of seniority rights; the application 
of seniority provisions; seniority and ability; 
administration of seniority systems; seniority 
and work-sharing; summary and conclusions. 

Commenting on the problem of seniority as 
related to the defence industries the report 
declares: 

“Not only is the desire for security still 
fundamental in the thinking of the wage- 
earner regardless of current income and oppor- 
tunities, but the recognition of this desire 
is still necessary to obtain maximum produc- 
tion. This is true in every period of business 
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effected a total of 130,324 placements, of 
which 85,013 were in regular and 45,311 in 
casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment, 68,984 were of men and 16,029 
of women, while casual work was found for 
23,196 men and 22,115 women. Comparison 
with the same period in 1939 showed that 
88,758 placements were then made, of which 
57,540 were in regular and 31,218 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
170,023 men and 60,322 women, a total of 
230,345, in contrast with the registration of 
199,347 persons during the corresponding period 
of 1939. Employers notified the Service of 
138,299 vacancies, of which 93,158 were for 
men and 45,141 for women, as compared with 
92,463 opportunities for work during the last 
quarter of 1939. 

A report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Service for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1940, will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Collective Bargaining 


expansion. It is all the more true when expan- 
sion arises, in large part at least, from war 
orders of limited duration. Patriotism will go 
far in causing men to disregard the interests of 
themselves and their families in serving the 
common good. But the most valuable men in 
any enterprise, new or old, are those who 
exercise foresight and responsibility. To them 
the uncertainties of the ‘morning after’ are 
especially worrisome. It is unreal to assume 
that such uncertainties do not react on the 
incentive to assume new responsibilities and 
on the efficiency with which tasks are per- 
formed. 

“While defence production is fraught with 
uncertainties for all, this is no reason for 
ignoring the means of providing that degree 
of security which any situation affords. Rather 
than detracting from the main effort toward 
maximum production, the provision of the best 
possible framework of security releases mental 
energy and interest for the job at hand...” 


There were 7,744 accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Ontario 
during January, as compared with 7,660 dur- 
ing December, and 5,542 during January a 
year ago. Benefits awarded amounted to 
$763,971.49, of which $623,674.22 was for com- 
pensation and $140,297.27 for medical aid. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1940 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting January 1 was 12,467, the employees 
on their pay-rolls numbering 1,316,774, persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were employed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
December was 1,975 having an aggregate 
membership of 270,637 persons, 7:4 per cent of 
whom were without employment on January 


1. It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1941, 
as reported by Employers 


Employment at the first of January in the 
years since 1920 has invariably shown curtail- 
ment, resulting from the completion or suspen- 
sion of outdoor work in construction and other 
highly seasonal industries, together with the 
losses occasioned by establishments closing 
over the holidays and for inventories and 
repairs; the decreases from the preceding 
month have ranged from just under four p.c. 
to 1384 p.c. in the twenty years, averaging 6:8 
p.c. in this period. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics received 
information for Jan. 1, 1941, from 12,467 
employers whose staffs aggregated 1,316,774, 
a reduction of 47,827 from the preceding month. 
This was a decline of 3:5 p.c., which is the 
smallest percentage contraction at the open- 
ing of any year in the period of observation. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the crude 
index stood at 134-2, as compared with 139-1 
at the beginning of December. The latest 
figure is 154 p.c. above the Jan. 1, 1940 
index of 116-2, the previous high figure for 
that date. Since the shrinkage at the beginning 
of January, 1941, was considerably below 
normal, the seasonally-corrected index showed 
an increase, rising from 135-8 at Dec. 1, 1940, 
to 139-4 at the date under review. The latter 
figure is the highest seasonally-adjusted index 
on record. 

While there were declines in employment 
in many industries and areas at Jan. 1, 1941, 
these were not so widespread as has been 
customary in other winters. The distribution 
of the losses among the various industries 


also differed from that usually indicated. 
Thus, on the average, the number laid off 
by factories at the beginning of January in the 
period, 1921-1940, has constituted just under 
55 p.c. of the total reduction reported by the 
firms furnishing returns, and that in con- 
struction, some 30 p.c., the remaining 15 pc. 
being in transportation, mining, etc. At the 
date under review, however, the number of 
persons released from work in manufacturing 
was only about 24 p.c., while that in construc- 
tion approximated 58 p.c. of the total number 
laid off. The increase in the proportion shown 
by the latter industry was not so much due to 
an unusually large falling-off in construction, 
as to the fact that the declines in certain other 
industries, particularly manufacturing, were 
below normal. On the other hand, logging 
reported a reduction that exceeded the average. 


The curtailment of operations in manufac- 
turing involved a smaller number of workers 
than in any other January on record; approxi- 
mately 11,600 men and women were released 
from employment in these industries, a de- 
crease of 1:6 per cent from the preceding 
month. This compared favourably with the 
average shrinkage of over seven per cent at 
Jan. 1 in the years since 1920. The crude 
index declined from its all-time high of 144-7 
at Dec. 1, 1940, to 142-5 at the date under 
review. It was then higher than in any other 
month in the period of observation, except 
in the final quarter of last year. The season- 
ally-corrected index at Jan. 1, 1941, stood at 
152-0, rising from 146-4 in the _ preceding 
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month. These two adjusted figures are the 
highest on record. 

There were considerable gains at the date 
under review in iron and steel and tobacco 
factories; electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and chemical works were also busier. 
The general trend in the remaining manufac- 
turing industries was downward. The most 
pronounced reductions were in the food, lum- 
ber, textile and pulp and paper divisions. 

Following are the unadjusted, general indexes 
of employment at Jan. 1 in the years since 
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panies and stock market operators. At the 
beginning of January, 401 firms and branches 
in these lines of business reported 33,413 
employees, compared with 33,469 in the pre- 
ceding month. The addition of these figures 
to the returns furnished in the manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communica- 
tions, construction, services and trade indus- 
tries brings the total number of persons 
included in the Jan. 1 survey of employment, 
to 1,850,187 in 12,868 establishments, and 
slightly lowers the index of 134-2 in the 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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1927, based on the 1926 average as 100:— 
1941, 1384-2; 1940, 116-2; 1939, 108-1; 1938, 
113-4; 1937, 103-8; 1936, 99-1; 1935, 94-4; 
1934, 88-6; 1933, 78-5; 1932, 91-6; 1931, 101-7; 
1930, 111-2; 1929, 109-1 and 1928, 100-7. 

For Jan. 1, 1940, 11,891 employers furnished 
returns showing that they had an aggregate 
staff of 1,135,400 men and women; as compared 
with 1,198,541 in the preceding month, this 
was a reduction of 63,141, or 5-3 per cent. 
The largest losses had then taken place in the 
non-manufacturing industries. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 


For some months, statistics of employment 
have been collected from banks, trust com- 


industries above enumerated, to 133-5; when 
the employers of the co-operating financial 
organizations were added to the general figures 
for Dec. 1, 1940, the index was lowered from 
139-1 to 188-2. At Jan. 1, 1940, the general 
index had been 116-2, while that including 
the financial organizations was 116-1. 


Employment by Economie Areas 


Seasonally reduced activity was reported in 
all provinces except Prince Edward Island and 
Manitoba, where the movement was upward; 
the losses ranged from 1:1 per cent in Ontario 
and 1-2 per cent in New Brunswick, to 6-7 
per cent in Quebec and 7:8 per cent in Sas- 
katchewan. Employment in the five economic 
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areas was brisker than at the beginning of 
January of last winter, and in four of these 
areas was also in greater volume than at 
Jan. 1 of any other year for which statistics 
are available. The exception was the Prairie 
Provinces, where the index was slightly lower 
than at Jan. 1, 1929, the maximum for that 
date; the latest figure was otherwise the 
highest on record for January. 


Maritime Provinces—Most of the contrac- 
tion in employment in the Maritime Provinces 
at Jan. 1, 1941, was in construction, but manu- 
facturing, logging, mining and trade were also 
slacker. Within the manufacturing division, 
there were considerable gains in iron and steel 
plants. Heightened activity was also indicated 
in transportation, as a result of the re-opening 
of the winter ports. There were losses in 
employment in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, while improvement was shown in Prince 
Edward Island. 

Statements were received from 883 establish- 
ments in the Maritime area, employing 96,811 
persons, compared with 99,231 at the beginning 
of December. The general recession at Jan. 1, 
1941, approximated the average recorded at 
that date in the period, 1921-1940, although 
it was rather smaller than the decrease in 
employment noted at the beginning of Janu- 
ary of last year. The index then, however, 
was some eleven points lower than at the 
latest date, when it was higher than in any 
other January of the record. 

A total of 830 employers had furnished data 
for Jan. 1, 1940, showing pay-rolls aggregating 
88,031 workers, compared with 91,099 in the 
preceding month. 


Quebec—The curtailment in Quebec at the 
beginning of January was slightly above normal 
in the experience of the years since 1920, 
although it was not equal to that indicated 
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at Jan. 1, 1940. The index, at 139-6 at the 
latest date, was practically nineteen points 
higher than at the opening of 1940, being 
also higher than in any other January for 
which statistics are available. 

Manufacturing (notably in textile, lumber, 
leather, pulp and paper and vegetable food 
plants), logging, transportation and. construc- 
tion reported the most pronounced losses, 
while the tendency was also downward in 
mining. On the other hand, seasonal improve- 
ment took place in hotels and restaurants and 
retail trade, and within the manufacturing 
division, in tobacco, chemical and electrical 
apparatus factories. In many cases, operations 
will have been resumed early in the New Year 
in the establishments closed over the holiday 
season and for purposes of inventory. The 
labour forces of the 3,120 co-operating firms 
aggregated 400,193 workers, as against 429,146 
at Dec. 1, 1940. 

For Jan. 1, 1940, 2,957 establishments had 
reported a staff of 345,228 men and women, 
compared with 372,544 in the preceding month; 
the index then stood at 120-7. 


Ontario—Manufacturing in Ontario showed 
seasonal declines, widely distributed among 
many of the branches of this industry. The 
greatest reductions were in lumber, textile, 
food and pulp and paper, while smaller losses 
took place in rubber, clay, glass and stone, 
beverage, leather, chemical and other factories. 
On the other hand, tobacco and iron and steel 
plants were decidedly busier and non-ferrous 
metals also afforded more employment. In 
the non-manufacturing industries, there were 
contractions in mining, transportation and con- 
struction. Logging and retail trade, however, 
showed further improvement. 

A combined staff of 564,158 was employed by 
the 5,382 businesses from which returns were 
received, whose employees had numbered 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YuraAR 1926=100) 


Maritime ° Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
PAG el OG eee ee ee eae oe ers eth easel es 100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
DaTizwl, LOL emepencty sei, cele eens 5 Sided ans setae 109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
JOT nL OSU eee ees widows Sertich he Ce Mee acs 111-2 113-6 107-4 116-1 111-0 99-1 
SACL LOST ms wee ls, ETRE Soe kA 101-7 119-3 99-3 100-1 106-4 94-1 
JANIE 1982 sees Tima See aus is Laie sea ee 91-6 111-1 86-3 93-8 92-8 80-6 
AEE) Naa MR 8 ee TA a REN EL I eee 78-5 80-1 77-8 78:8 84-4 69-7 
SOD SNA OS EN Merwe, 2 Ri anes CAA eae. Mek eo cere. 88-6 97-0 86-3 91-2 86-4 80-4 
Sata LOGON ie: Mets. no de eeo Re. «cues aie athe s.ve 94-4 99-0 91-3 98-0 91-2 88-8 
ASE Revel Upp I i» hat ARPA tt ht eR Ps 0, 99-1 108-1 95-5 102-7 95-1 92-4 
DRILL PLIST Oe Ore tia sc ee Re bat 103-8 109-5 104-0 107-5 94-2 95-4 
BN a pga WN CO Ec 08 AR Be el 113-4 115-8 119-7 117-5 96-2 97-8 
PATE LORS a Mee cc alts Cites Ge ot Ph ccaeias 108-1 109-2 114-9 108-8 97-1 98-0 
FETE 194 ON Oee ela a Some. SRR ea Rare eee oaks 116-2 118-9 120-7 120-9 103-3 97-6 
Janie ty: LOA We aed... ack meen cheats Mane cane 134-2 130-0 139-6 141-1 116-2 116-0 
Relative Weight of Employment by Provinces 
and Economic Areas as at Jan. 1, 1941......... 100-0 7-4 30-4 42-8 11-6 7°8 


Nors.—The “‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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570,481 at Dec. 1. This decrease of 6,323 
persons, or 1:1 per cent, was the smallest 
‘ recorded at Jan. 1 in any year since 1920, 
the percentage loss being less than half that 
noted at the same date of last winter; the 
average loss at Jan. 1 in the period, 1921-40, 
was over six per cent. 

The index, at 141-1 at the latest date, was 
many points above that of 120-9 at the 
beginning of January in 1940, being at its 


maximum for January in the period of obser- 
vation. The firms furnishing data for Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, had numbered 5,200, and their 
employees, 481,260, as compared with 495,743 
in the preceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—Shrinkage on a smaller 
scale than at the opening of 1940 was noted 
in the Prairie Provinces at January 1, 1941, 
when statistics were tabulated from 1,777 
employers of 152,570 workers, or 3,438 fewer 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100) 











Industries 1Relative Jan. 1, Dec. 1, Jan.1, 
Weight 1941 1940 1940 

MAN UBACTIULRIN Gis six. ciaubovees Wl epaemnae ts Mises nieeuriauneire’ “meatees wee 55-7 142-5 144-7 118-2 
Animal products—-edl Die est See cme ve pelts ats ils cee wale sia oct oe eens 2-4 162-6 165-6 132-4 
FUT ANG PLOCUCEB EN, vate es Vokels Chea Mace eet fal A TLROYE LID Bs clad ravapetln harks toe 2 112-9 118-8 106-0 
hestheriand! products tii sexist Mae SUN Meat AG) vienoysicueicne oc tere ae 1:8 116-3 121-3 120-9 
BoGtel and SMOCS ees krk eo ala eee ekes aan era nes ates teeta acre ea teeee 1-1 110-4 116-2 119-7 
Kum ber and) productsgcc.s Gnade oes et eee eee Oe tk ee ce we 3°70 90-0 97-5 77-1 
Rough, and dressed lumber ss 2 Ws ieh. 2g aad eye «nn oh wide aesinine 2-1 77-7 85-7 62-4 
PMT G UO Wve cleve e aialesece ola mies eva lavcts ta Rvs este att rte Os Fatty Lt a ee ae 7 106-2 106-3 87-9 
Other, Kimber! producta 2.00, AOR Oe BI EL ie arn 9 120-2 131-9 116-9 
Musicaliinstruments, (Nhl. oie See ee ea vcuaus faanncyase iene eet oe “1 63-9 75°6 53-9 
Plantiproducts,—7ediple==s.. dua sas oomlanen a hater ols 2 oe clare tel ye Sete a 3:0 126-3 139-7 116-0 
Pulpvand paperiproductss se cdeh chess eels trea eat e ste c asc orauaio.cns otters 5:5 116-7 119-1 110-2 
Fualp and papery 2. aha itech oils these Sie tenscoa pe AMP ere tervals neers tris ar RE 2°5 107-2 110-3 97-5 
Paper PLOGueyBe sco hakav us ee eeees Cee eet eee he te to Tel ous omen tees “8 144-9 149-6 137-8 
PINTIN EAN GU DIISHING Leste ey, cM SNOT Veer esea cie See aeerorele alas rernleror 2-2 119-2 119-9 116-9 
BU DEL PrOGUCLSs .ctherus cate a Oe REE ae ETI Oe cetce imain al hese beaPaee ee 1-1 116-9 119-5 109-8 
extile products: Wars. ence eee le eat cae ee te eae ae 9-7 146-8 151-4 132-0 
Phreaay yarn iand: cloth wey key eee Ce He ss RTE Te NE yang el terest 3-7 162-7 162-6 149-8 
Cotton yvarniandiclotinicel con ane cme Wyo tan aca: 00y oo UM aa 1:9 122-5 121-4 116-4 
Woollen yarn and ela tins yh sere Caen ee eI ols creo ital anaceMnenla at 8 180-1 182-1 156-5 
Axtiicialisiik and silkigoodsicsme) ses, aie. aeiseul see en gas = 8 543-0 542-9 497-2 
Hosiery vand) knit goods) Wie) e ar ee Chee oe acs UR a ey 134-0 139-8 131-8 
Garments and personal’ furmishings:: 0.022... asec s+ secs see's Sieeiele wlee 3-2 138-1 147-5 118-1 
Othenitextileproductatgeein Pie ee eh Pee ee eee 1-1 145-7 148-2 120-7 
SE ODACCOLN Na wie mre sas ine Mie aeha scent Ae ae Ueber is cae ew Ue Lr ee +9 146-9 104-9 150-8 
Bevebagesin. co tie, iste is SMe ATR ta Mima JI MENON Be = BVA LD, 8 193-8 198-8 174-3 
Chemicals anditallied products 134g nie dete sick cab cbicclew ic cece 2-1 227-0 225-8 176-5 
Clay. glass and stone products es pc cence ieee: tet oaeie Lar enehay +9 106-0 111-5 87-4 
Electriclight and power iiwe ncaa ic i nicer nn neurite 3 1-4 142-5 145-6 134-5 
Hilectricaliapparatusaey ca eee en Gels AOE Has ITE. he oclsivioarsiaicres 1-9 179-5 178-0 140-2 
Tron‘and steel products... ecm Sikes bee Mics ALi Ma 16-0 160-0 158-5 110-0 
Crude, rolled ‘and forged products 9 es .tyn series ons cane spans game nme 1:7 181-2 180-2 151-3 
Machinery (othersthan wehieles yee . Saito Pine eee ha cial CMs ce Bere 1-4 172-6 182-5 120-7 
Agricultural amplemen tae wir w cone eC ema We cn Vint ee wee aioe 6 88-4 87-3 63-2 
WAN GAVENIGIOR NT en secrets etree eee stern see cate cs cahe cas ators ee ote 6-6 143-7 138-7 103-3 
Automlo bilesiandipantseeey teense eee Mea lrg ea he oe a 2:3 208-3 202-9 155-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing +9 273-2 291-4 53-6 
HT Gating APDITANCES ve sen ae eek ful clets mee ate se atte fetes ar a aTePL (chat eee ener +3 143-3 153-8 121-1 
fronand'steelifabrication (ners) eee eee et eee Goee eee eee nee 1-0 196-9 192-8 129-8 
Foundry and machine shop products...........ccccesececeeeccusceees ‘7 175-6 170-9 118-3 
Otherironjand steeliproductsaieees cecil re ceo ee eee cto eal. 2-8 181-7 179-7 Ged 
Non-ferrous metal products. 5.5: Jee: MO ee Bln’ bo te abies see 2-7 219-5 218-9 166-5 
Nonemetallicminersl products. i uanu nue etcireeeie b oben Boe aegis Lv ates 1-0 174-7 177-0 163-4 
Miscellaneous eecettn ret eer ee mata maine Sentai te mira en ee +5 161-7 162-9 146-1 
TiO GIG TIN Ge eA ae Cetaes ee a ta Se Ae UC Uy cof ma a fat 6-2 276-1 303-6 237-8 
MEEN TING 00) ROPE ss he OU hie Re ean MR Ue lee 6-0 167-6 172-6 164-7 
CORMIE LE UC OSI Fo sis wees ots sb ncen sue Wels de MON OEN Bu) Se sisi wa diets 2:0 96-3 97-4 94-0 
CEN CAG) do NEE, CORDED ERS AEN APR TEOML AREY A «Ero MAPRR MEL OP IRE yt 3:3 340-5 349-5 342-4 
Non-metalliciminerals) (excenticoal) nese aeons cee leas nie nee arene “7 131-3 144-8 123-4 
COMMU NICADIONS 42k: bres | os. cee imine lok te sake aie or, 1-8 90-2 90-0 84-3 
Meleorap heya euiue chet RET cre we ae ela Mt ep OLN RC RMS ch “4 101-6 102-3 95-7 
helen hones il 94 iy Maks Wale gern NAN ieee tied Om aa bel! da eM ns 1-4 87-1 86-6 81-2 
TRANSPOR CA DION 3B) sous, Seek aCe aie es Aman pial 20. we aval | en 8-2 88-7 92-5 84-5 
Street rallways'and Cartage ln. ee oR a. ena ee Nee em eta 2-4 136-7 141-2 128-3 
Stes Tall Waves sata teswetes ces: eke eras MEPL MAEM Global, ss vcdee ral SMM wets 4-9 80-2 79-0 75:8 
Shippingrandssteveaoring pas hyo sate Ra eka a otc ook FEA. 9 65-5 89-1 67-1 
CONSTRUCTION AND IMUATIN PR INIAUNIG Bint tome. soit obicbieiee aon 7:7 83-0 105-9 68:8 
3°6 108-9 125-9 55-7 
2-5 84-4 132-2 101-8 
1-6 53-7 59-0 51-1 
2:5 149-5 147-8 133-7 
1-5 143-5 140-1 129-0 
1-0 159-9 161-2 141-8 
11-9 160:8 154-4 149-9 
9-2 172-1 162-6 160-1 
ea 131-3 132-8 122-7 
100-0 134-2 139-1 116-2 





1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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than at December 1. This shrinkage was and rubber factories were busier. Among the 
decidedly below normal in the experience of non-manufacturing industries, transportation 


the last twenty years. The index at the date 
under review stood at 116-2, as compared with 
108-3 at January 1, 1940. 

There were reductions in Saskatchewan and 
Alberta at the latest date, but improvement 
was reported in Manitoba. 

Manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
construction showed reductions at the 
beginning of January, 1941, the largest of 
these being in construction. In the manufac- 
turing division, the greatest declines were in 
vegetable foods and textiles, while iron and 
steel plants were busier. Employment also 
increased in logging and retail trade. 

For January 1, 1940, 1,698 establishments 
had reported! 134,934 employees, a loss of 7,321 
as compared with the preceding month. 

British Columbia—The recession in British 
Columbia involved fewer workers than that 
indicated at the beginning of January of 
last year, and was smaller than the average 
loss at January 1 in the period, 1921-1940. 
The 1,303 employers furnishing information 
reported 103,042 persons on their staffs at the 
date under review, as against 109,734 at Decem- 
ber 1, 1940. Lumber and food factories, logging, 
mining, construction, transportation and trade 
recorded curtailment, that in logging being 
most extensive. Employment generally was 
in much greater volume than at January 1, 
1940, when the 1,206 co-operating firms and 
branches had employed 85,947 men and 
women; the index then stood at 97-6, com- 
pared with 116-0 at the opening of 1941. The 
previous high figure for January was that of 
100-4 in 1929. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in four of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are made, 
firms in Montreal, Quebec City, Hamilton and 
Vancouver reporting reduced employment, 
while there were increases in Toronto, Ottawa, 
Windsor and Winnipeg. Employment in these 
centres was brisker than at January 1 in 
1940, or any other year of the record. 

Montreal—The recession in Montreal in- 
volved a smaller number of workers than 
at January 1 in any earlier year for which 
information has been compiled, with the 
exception of 1935. Statements were received 
from 1,809 establishments with 191,216 em- 
ployees, as compared with 197,640 at Decem- 
ber 1, 1940. Curtailment was shown in manu- 
facturing as a whole, the largest losses being 
in food, textile and leather plants; on the 
other hand, iron and steel, electrical apparatus 
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and construction were slacker, while employ- 
ment in retail trade was seasonally active. 
The index, at 122-8, was considerably higher 
than at the beginning of January in 1940, 
when 1,725 firms had reported payrolls aggre- 
gating 167,684 persons, compared with 175,114 
in the preceding month. 


Quebec.—Services and trade showed 
moderate gains, but manufacturing and con- 
struction released employees. The 218 co- 
operating employers in Quebee City reduced 
their. staffs from 20,753 at December 1, to 
20,094 at the beginning of January. This per- 
centage decline was below the average in the 
experience of preceding years for which data 
are available. A smaller loss had been indi- 
cated at the same date in 1940; employment 
then, however, was at a lower level, according 
to the 210 establishments making returns, 
which had employed 14,999 men and women. 


Toronto.—Toronto firms showed a contra- 
seasonal increase in personnel at January 1, 
1941; this was the first time in the record 
that the trend has been upward at the opening 
of the year. The latest index, at 137-1, was 
decidedly higher than at January 1, 1940, 
when it stood at 116-6, being also higher than 
in any other month for which statistics are 
available. As compared with December 1, 
1940, there were losses in manufacturing at 
the date under review, the most noteworthy 
being in the textile, food and printing and pub- 
lishing groups, while iron and steel works 
afforded more employment. Construction and 
transportation were rather quieter, but there 
was pronounced, seasonal improvement in 
retail stores. Returns were tabulated from 
1,847 employers of 178,365 workers at Janu- 
ary 1, compared with 177,407 in the preceding 
month; at the beginning of January of last 
year, 1,768 firms had reported 150,019 persons 
on their payrolls. 


Ottawa—In Ottawa, manufacturing and 
trade were brisker, while building showed a 
decline. The result was a small increase in 
general employment in the city, according to 
the 241 reporting establishments, whose staffs 
included 17,838 men and women, as compared 
with 17,655 in the preceding month. A slight 
gain had been recorded at the same date of 
last year, when the index of employment was 
some 21 points lower. Statements had then 
been furnished by 228 employers with a per- 
sonnel of 14,838. 

Hamilton—Data were received from 335 
firms in Hamilton employing 44,762 workers, 
as against 45,068 in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing showed little general change, 
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while transportation and construction were 
dull. The general decline was decidedly below 
normal for January 1 in the experience of 
other winters for which information is avail- 
able. The 332 establishments co-operating at 
the same date last year had reported 37,248 
employees, compared with 37,826 at December 
1, 1940; the index was nearly 23 points lower 
than the latest figure of 137-1, which is the 
highest ever recorded at the opening of the 
year. 


Windsor—There was a further gain in em- 
ployment in Windsor at the beginning of 
January. The increase was mainly in manu- 
facturing, notably in the iron and steel indus- 
tries; trade was also rather brisker. Con- 
struction, however, released some workers, 
while little general change was shown in other 
divisions. Returns were compiled from 196 
firms with 26,800 persons in their employ, as 
compared with 26,186 in the preceding month. 
Activity was at its maximum for the period 
of observation, being considerably greater than 
at January 1, 1940. The trend then had also 
been upward, according to information from 
194 business men, whose payrolls had included 
20,693 men and women. 

Winnipeg—Employment in manufacturing 
and services declined moderately in Winni- 
peg; transportation, building and trade, how- 
ever, reported improvement, that in the last- 
named being particularly marked. In manu- 
facturing, the largest loss was in vegetable 
food factories, while iron and steel works 
added, to their forces. 

The 545 co-operating establishments reported 
51,451 employees, compared with 48,262 in 
the preceding month. This increase, which 
was contra-seasonal, resulted in a higher level 
of employment than at January 1 in any 
preceding winter for which information is 
available for this city. The index, at 117-5, 
was many points above that for January 1, 
1940, when data had been tabulated from 530 
employers of 42,685 persons. 

Vancouver—Reduced activity was indi- 
cated in Vancouver, according to returns from 
576 firms employing a staff of 43,858, as com- 
pared with 44,159 at December 1. The decrease 
noted at the same date of last year had been 
larger, and the index then was nearly 18 
points lower than that of 128°8 at the 
beginning of January. There were losses in 
manufacturing, notably in the lumber and 
non-ferrous metal divisions, while iron and 
steel works added to their forces. Building was 
also brisker than in the preceding month, but 
trade showed a falling-off. For January 1, 
1940, 521 establishments had reported 37,173 
men and women on their paylists, compared 
with 38,081 in the preceding month. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—As already stated, the de- 
cline in employment in manufacturing at 
January 1, 1941, was the smallest reported at 
that date in any of the years since 1920, there 
being a loss of 1:6 per cent as compared with 
December 1, while the average reduction in 
this comparison since 1920 has been over 
seven per cent. The shrinkage at the date 
under review, as in January of other winters, 
was partly due to comparatively brief shut- 
downs for inventory and over the holiday 
season. In each of the preceding years for 
which data are now available, employment 
has shown partial recovery in the weeks suc- 
ceeding January 1. On the average, this has 
amounted, up to date of the next report, 
(February 1), to about 50 per cent of the de- 
crease indicated at the opening of the year. 


The manufacturers making returns for Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, numbered 6,814, and their staffs 
aggregated 733,367, compared with 744,981 at 
December 1. The index fell from 144-7 in 
the preceding month, to 142-5 at the date 
under review. As compared with 118-2 at 
January 1, 1940, the previous maximum for 
that date, there was an increase of 20-6 per 
cent. 


The seasonally corrected index rose from 
146-4 at December 1, 1940, to 152-0 at Janu- 
ary 1. The latter was the highest figure re- 
corded in any month for which statistics are 
available. 


The most extensive reductions at the date 
under review were in vegetable food, textile 
and lumber factories, which released 4,137, 
4,037 and 3,969 employees, respectively. Large 
losses also took place in pulp and _ paper, 
leather, clay, glass and stone and animal food 
plants, while there were smaller reductions in 
musical instrument, rubber, beverage and fur 
factories and in central electric stations. On 
the other hand, tobacco, iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal, electrical apparatus and chemi- 
cal works afforded more employment, the 
gains in iron and steel and tobacco being 
substantial. In most branches of manufac- 
turing, activity at January 1, 1941, was at an 
exceptionally high level for the time of year. 
The expansion in iron and steel, (the twelfth 
successive increase in aS many months), re- 
sulted in the greatest volume of employment 
yet recorded; over 210,700 men and women 
were employed in these industries at January 
1, being 16 per cent of the total number on 
the staffs of the co-operating employers in all 
industries at the date under review. 


The index numbers of factory employment 
at the first of January in the years since 1927 
are as follows:—1941, 142-5; 1940, 118-2; 1939, 
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104-3; 1988, 108-6; 1937, 102-4; 1936, 96-8; 
1935, 87-4; 1934, 80:0; 1933, 74-4; 1932, 83-9; 
1931, 93-7; 1930, 106-5; 1929, 107-3 and 1928, 
97-9. 

The 6,468 manufacturers making returns for 
the same date in 1940 had reported a personnel 
of 606,636, a decline of 20,616 workers, or 
3-3 per cent from the preceding month. 

Animal Products, Edible—Declines were 
noted in meat packing and fish-preserving 
plants, while dairies showed slight improve- 
ment. Statements were received from 334 
manufacturers with 32,005 workers, as com- 
pared with 32,598 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. This loss was much smaller than that 
recorded at January 1, 1940, when the index 
number was decidedly lower. Four of the 
five economic areas reported lessened employ- 
ment at the date under review, the Prairie 
Provinces being the exception; in that area, 
there was a small advance. 


Leather Products—There was a seasonal 
falling-off in the leather industries at the 
beginning of January. The shrinkage involved 
a rather larger number of employees than that 
indicated at the corresponding date of last 
year, when the index was several points higher. 
A combined working force of 23,808 persons 
was registered by the 341 firms making returns, 
as compared with 24,824 in the preceding 
month. Most of the loss took place in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Lumber Products—Seasonal curtailment was 
noted in lumber mills, 986 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 52,474 employees at Decem- 
ber 1 to 48,505 at the beginning of January. 
Employment was in greater volume than at 
the same date of last year; the percentage loss 
then indicated had been somewhat greater. 
Sawmills showed the most pronounced de- 
creases, but there were also contractions in 
container and other wood-using industries. 
There were large declines in Quebec, Ontario 
and British Columbia. 


Musical Instruments—Thirty-six manufac- 
turers of musical instruments reported a com- 
bined staff of 1,825, which was 332 fewer than 
in the preceding month. A smaller loss had 
been noted at January 1 a year ago, but the 
index number was then lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were im- 
portant seasonal reductions in employment 
in most branches of the vegetable food group, 
the largest being in canning, sugar and syrup, 
bakery, chocolate and confectionery factories. 
The working forces of the 566 co-operating 
employers totalled 38,973 persons, as compared 
with 43,110 in their last report. While the 
movement was generally unfavourable, the 
most pronounced contractions were in Ontario. 
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The declines at the beginning of January last 
year were decidedly more extensive, and the 
index number then was some ten points lower 
than at the date under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage at 
the beginning of January, 1941, was on a 
smaller scale than that indicated at the same 
date in 1940, when employment was in less 
volume. Statistics were received from 717 
firms, whose staffs aggregated 72,430 workers, 
or 1,490 fewer than in the preceding month. 
There were considerable losses in Quebec and 
Ontario. Pulp and paper mills reported reduc- 
tions, and there were also declines in plants 
producing paper goods and in printing and 
publishing houses. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease which involved fewer workers than 
that noted at January 1, 1940; 52 plants had 
14,660 employees at the date under review, as 
against 14,987 at the beginning of December. 
Most of the recession took place in Ontario. 
The index number, at 116-9, was several points 
above that of 109-8 at the same date of last 
year. 

Textile Products—The 1,260 textile firms 
furnishing data released a larger proportion 
of their total operatives than was the case 
among the establishments making returns 
at the beginning of January, 1940, when the 
index was, however, much lower than that of 
146-8 at the date under review. The reported 
payrolls included 127,765 persons at January 1, 
1941, as against 131,802 in the preceding month. 
Quebec and Ontario recorded the bulk of the 
shrinkage, which was especially marked in the 
garment and personal furnishings and the 
hosiery and knit goods divisions. 


Tobacco—There was a large’ seasonal 
increase in employment at the beginning of 
January in the tobacco group. Statements 
were tabulated from 47 manufacturers, employ- 
ing 12,119 workers, or 3,460 more than at 
December 1. The advance took place in 
Quebec and Ontario, mainly in the latter. 
The index was slightly lower than at Janu- 
ary 1, 1940, when a greater gain had been 
noted. 


Beverages—Moderate curtailment was indi- 
cated in beverage manufacturing at January 1; 
154 establishments reported 10,677 employees, 
compared with 10,948 in their last return. 
Improvement was shown over the same date 
in 1940, although the trend had then been 
upward. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chemi- 
cal and allied products made its twelfth 
consecutive advance, 148 persons having been 
added to the labour forces of the 335 co- 
operating plants, which had 27,066 workers. 
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A decline had been reported at the correspond- 
ing date a year ago, and the index number 
was then decidedly below the all-time maxi- 
mum figure of 227-0 recorded at the date under 
review. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
seasonal recessions in employment took place 
in the production of these goods; 219 works 
reported an aggregate staff of 11,944, as com- 
pared with 12,557 in the preceding month. 
Most provinces reported moderate curtailment. 
The greatest losses were in the stone division, 
but the manufacture of clay products was also 
quieter. The declines were on a smaller scale 
than those of January 1, 1940, when activity 
generally was at a lower level. 


Electric Light and Power—Employment in 
electric light and power plants again decreased, 
according to statistics from 104 producers, 
employing 18,080 workers, or 399 fewer than 
at December 1. There were general reductions. 
A greater falling-off had been noted at the 
beginning of January of last year, but the 
index was then eight points lower. 


Electrical Apparatus—A further gain in 
industrial activity was indicated by the 132 
co-operating electrical apparatus factories, 
whose labour forces aggregated 24,502 at Janu- 
ary 1, as compared with 24,299 in the preceding 
month. Employment was much brisker than 
at the same date of 1940, being also at a 
higher level than in any other period in the 
record. 


Iron and Steel Products—The engine, boiler 
and tank, machinery, heating appliance, sheet 
metal and certain other divisions reported 
curtailment, while additions were made to the 
personnel of railway car, locomotive, automo- 
bile, aircraft, structural iron and steel, fire- 
arms and other iron and steel plants. The 
staffs of the 1,012 firms furnishing data in the 
iron and steel industry totalled 210,714, against 
208,699 at December 1. The increase was 
contra-seasonal in character, the trend having 
been downward at the opening of nineteen 
of the preceding twenty years of the record. 
The latest index was at the maximum in this 
period. 

Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Continued 
improvement was indicated in non-ferrous 
metal products, a gain which compared favour- 
ably with the decrease noted at January 1, 
1940. Employment was then in less volume. 
Returns for the date under review were com- 
piled from 212 employers of 35,245 persons, 
as against 35,135 at the commencement of 
December. Most of the advance took place 
in Ontario. An analysis of the data by 
industries shows increased activity in smelters 
and refineries and in aluminium products, but 
a slackening in the manufacture of other base 
metal and of precious metal products. 
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Mineral Products—Reduced activity was 
noted in these industries, in which a similar 
shrinkage had been reported at the beginning 
of last year. A combined working force of 
13,724 men and women was employed by the 
100 establishments furnishing statistics, and 
which had 13,902 employees at December 1. 
The index was substantially higher than at 
January 1, 1940, standing at 174-7 at the latest 
date, as against 163-4 in the same month of 
last year. 


Logging 


Bush operations on the whole showed a con- 
siderable falling-off at January 1. In the 
years since 1920 there has customarily been 
an exodus from logging camps over the holiday 
season, but the general movement in the 
present year was more pronounced than usual. 
Improvement was shown in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces, while else- 
where reductions in staff were indicated, of 
which those in Quebec were much the largest. 
Employment was in greater volume than at 
January 1 of 1940, or of 1939, but was quieter 
than at that date in 19388. The index stood 
at 276-1, compared with 303-6 at December 1, 
1940, and 237°8 at January 1, 1940. An aggre- 
gate paylist of 81,870 men was reported by the 
466 co-operating firms, who had 90,016 em- 
ployees in the preceding month. 


Mining 

Coal—Curtailment was indicated in coal 
mines, 105 of which reduced their staffs from 
26,741 at December 1, to 26,448 at the beginning 
of January. There were small gains in Nova 
Scotia, but the tendency was downward in 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, the largest loss being in 
Alberta. The index number at January 1, 
1940, was slightly lower, employment then hav- 
ing shown a greater decline from the preced- 
ing month. 


Metallic Ores—A considerable decrease was 
noted in metallic ore mines, according to data 
from 206 mines employing 43,479 persons at 
the beginning of January, as compared with 
44624 in their last report. The index was 
slightly lower than at the same date of last 
year, although a larger recession had then 
been indicated. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
The trend of employment in this division 
continued seasonally downward; the reductions 
were on a smaller scale than at January 1 a 
year ago, but the index was then some points 
lower. Statements were received from 107 
employers with 8,974 workers, as compared 
with 9,897 in the preceding month. There were 
general losses, those in Quebec being greatest. 
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Communications 


A moderate increase took place on tele- 
phones and telegraphs; the index was slightly 
higher than at the same date in 1940, when 
a falling-off had been noted. The payrolls of 
the companies and branches furnishing data 
rose from 24,037 at December 1, 1940, to 
24,099 at the beginning of January, 1941. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Local trans- 
portation firms reported a seasonal contraction 
in personnel, involving fewer workers than that 
noted at January 1, 1940; the index then was 
lower by over eight points. A combined staff 
of 31,965 persons was employed by the 309 
co-operating firms, who had 33,003 workers in 
the preceding month. The largest reductions 
were in Saskatchewan. 


Steam Railways—Employment in steam rail- 
way operation showed a decided increase, there 
being marked seasonal improvement in the 
Maritime Provinces. The forces of the 102 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
nishing returns included 63,950 persons, as 
against 63,036 in their last report. A loss had 
been recorded at the same date last year, when 
the index was over four points lower than that 
of 80-2 at January 1, 1941. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—On the whole, 
there was a large, seasonal decrease in employ- 
ment in water transportation; curtailment was 
indicated in Quebec and Ontario, while a con- 
siderable increase, also seasonal in character, 
was noted in the Maritime Provinces. The 
general reduction exceeded that indicated at 
January 1, 1940, and the index was then slightly 
higher. Returns for the date under review 
were compiled from 126 employers of 12,332 
men, compared with 16,782 in the preceding 
month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued, seasonal curtailment 
of operations was shown in building construc- 
tion; 963 contractors reduced their staffs from 
54,419 at the beginning of December to 47,057 
at January 1. The most pronounced declines 
were in Quebec, Ontario and Alberta. A larger 
falling-off had been indicated at January 1 of 
last year, when the index was decidedly lower. 


Highway—Statements were received from 
411 firms employing 32,499 workers, or 18,389 
fewer than at December 1. Important curtail- 
ment took place in all five economic areas. 
Road construction generally afforded much less 
employment than in the winter of 1939-40. 


Ralway—A downward movement was 
shown in this division, in which 29 employers 
reported 21,472 persons on their payrolls, as 
compared with 23,554 in the preceding month. 
The index was a little higher than at January 
1 of a year ago, when curtailment had also 
been noted. There were general decreases in 
employment at the date under review. 


Services 


Improvement was reported in services, in 
which 605 firms employed 33,062 men and 
women, compared with 32,691 in the preceding 
month. There was a gain in the personnel of 
hotels and restaurants, while laundries and 
dry-cleaning establishments were slacker. <A 
much smaller advance had been shown at the 
beginning of January, 1940, when the index 
was decidedly lower. 


Trade 


Trade afforded considerably more employ- 
ment than at December 1; the general increase 
in the sales force throughout the country 
greatly exceeded the average gain indicated at 
the beginning of January in the preceding 
years for which statistics are available. There 
were moderate seasonal losses in wholesale 
houses, but the additions to staffs in retail 
stores were exceptionally large. The 2,138 
co-operating establishments had 156,200 em- 
ployees, compared with 149,932 in their last 
report. The index stood at 160-8 as compared 
with 154-4 in the preceding month, and 149-9 
at January 1, 1940. 


TABLES 


The accompanying tables give index numbers 
of employment by economic areas and indus- 
tries. The columns headed “Relative Weight” 
show: the proportion that the number of em- 
ployees reported in the indicated area or in- 
dustry is of the total number of employees 
reported in Canada by the firms making 
returns at the date indicated. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of December, 1940 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
at work outside their own trades, or who are 
idle on account of illness, are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions involved in industrial 
disputes are excluded from these tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns varies 


from month to month, with consequent varia- 
tion in the membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 

At the close of December, reports were 
tabulated from 1,975 labour organizations with 
a combined membership of 270,637 persons, 
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of whom 20,000 were listed as idle at the end 
of the month, or a percentage of 7:4, con- 
trasted with percentages of 6-2 at the close 
of November and 11-4 at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1939. Although slight contractions in work 
available were manifested during the month 
under review compared with the preceding 
month, the December unemployment per- 
centage was the lowest registered by trade 
unions since the corresponding month of 1928. 
Reductions in activity from November were 
principally due to seasonal declines in employ- 
ment for building tradesmen and some con- 
tractions in the volume of work afforded steam 
railwaymen. Minor recessions in employment 
among coal miners, a slight decline in the 
manufacturing industries and noteworthy em- 
ployment recessions among lumber workers 
and loggers, also contributed to this slightly 
adverse situation. 

Unions in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
registered minor advances in activity, while 
a tendency towards reduced employment was 
reported from organizations in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta. Recessions on 
a moderate scale were noted in Quebec and 
British Columbia. When December returns 
were compared with those tabulated in De- 
cember, 1939, when 11-4 per cent of the mem- 
bership registered was idle, it was noted that 
substantial employment advances were shown 
among Quebec and Manitoba unions. A 
pronounced expansion in work afforded build- 
ing tradesmen and increases in employment 
for steam railwaymen were largely responsible 
in both these provinces for the gains recorded 
in December over the corresponding month 
of the previous year. Appreciable expansion 
in employment during the period under survey 
from December, 1939, was also in evidence 
among Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia members. 
In Alberta a fractional improvement only was 
indicated in December from the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. Halifax 
and Winnipeg unions indicated that slightly 
better conditions prevailed during December 
than in the preceding month. In Regina and 
Edmonton the returns showed a _ tendency 
towards reduced activity, while among Mont- 
real, Toronto and Vancouver unions em- 
ployment contractions on a moderate scale 
were in evidence. Saint John members regis- 
tered the same percentage of idleness during 
the month under survey as that shown in 
November. When a comparison of December 
reports was made with those tabulated at the 
close of December a year ago it was observed 


that Halifax and Montreal unions recorded 
marked improvement. Gains in employment 
of noteworthy proportions were also reflected 
in Winnipeg reports, while appreciable ad- 
vances were manifested by Saint John, 
Toronto, Regina, Edmonton and Vancouver 
memberships. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
illustrates the trend of unemployment by 
months from January, 1934, to date. The 
curve of unemployment in January, 1940, 
showed but little variation from the close of 
1939, the projection tending slightly down- 
ward, thus indicating a fractional improvement 
in conditions. In February the curve moved 
slightly upward reflecting some contraction in 
activity but from March to the end of Sep- 
tember the curve pursued a. downward course, 
thus indicating continued expansion in the em- 
ployment volume among trade union mem- 
bers. During October, November and Decem- 
ber the level of the curve rose slightly in each 
month, denoting some contractions in the 
volume of work afforded, largely due to sea- 
sonal influences. The peak of unemployment 
for the year was 11-7 per cent recorded in 
February. In September the maximum of em- 
ployment for the year was attained when 4:4 
per cent was idle. Comparison of the 1940 
chart month by month with that of 1939 dis- 
closed that the curve for the year under sur- 
vey was at a consistently lower level than it 
was for the previous year, thus reflecting in- 
creased employment conditions. 

From unions in the manufacturing indus- 
tries 586 reports were compiled at the close 
of December. These organizations indicated a 
combined membership of 111,589 persons, 7,542 
of whom or a percentage of 6:8 were idle, con- 
trasted with percentages of 6:2 at the close 
of the preceding month and 10-0 at the end 
of December, 1939. Viewed from a percentage 
standpoint, though involving comparatively 
few members, tailors registered noteworthy 
employment gains over November returns. 
Advances in work afforded, though of minor 
proportions, were reflected in reports tabulated 
from woodworkers’ unions. Fractional employ- 
ment advances were indicated by unions of 
printers, textile and carpet, garment and glass 
workers. A tendency towards reduced activ- 
ity during the month was manifested by hat, 
cap and glove workers, fur workers, iron and 
steel tradesmen, general labourers and metal 
polishers. Fractional employment declines 
were shown by butchers, meat and fish packers 
and rubber workers. Soft drink workers, cigar 
and tobacco workers, electric current em- 
ployees and jewelry workers reported a fully 
engaged situation, as was also recorded by 
these organizations at the close of November. 
Bakers and confectioners and gas workers’ 
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unions reported noteworthy recessions in activ- 
ity from the preceding month. Among paper 
makers’ unions the same percentage of idleness 
was recorded. Comparison of reports tabu- 
lated in the manufacturing industries during 
December, 1940, with the returns received 
from these organizations at the end of Decem- 
ber, 1939, when 10-0 per cent of the member- 
ship was unemployed, disclosed that sub- 
stantial gains in activity were reflected among 
leather, fur workers’ and general labourers’ 
unions and important employment advances 
were noted among iron and steel tradesmen. 
Viewed from a percentage standpoint, although 
involving comparatively few members, electric 
current employees, rubber workers, and glass 
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A noteworthy decrease in employment was in 
evidence among woodworkers during the 
month under review from December, 1939, 
while among jewelry workers the returns in- 
dicated that the members were fully engaged. 

Returns were tabulated in December from 55 
unions of coal miners, comprising a member- 
ship of 21,876 persons, 637 of whom or a per- 
centage of 2-9 were idle, compared with a 
percentage of 2-0 in November and 2:7 per 
cent at the close of December, 1939. Slight 
contractions in activity were manifested by 
Nova Scotia and Alberta unions, while British 
Columbia members indicated fractional im- 
provement from November. In December, as 
in the previous month, New Brunswick unions 
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workers’ unions reported substantial gains in 
employment in the month under review over 
conditions at the close of December, 1939. 
Employment advances of noteworthy propor- 
tions were reflected in reports received from 
unions of printers, hat, cap and glove workers 
and butchers, meat and fish packers. Minor 
advances in activity were reflected among soft 
drink workers, papermakers and metal polish- 
ers, while fractional improvement was noted 
among cigar and tobacco and gas workers. 
Nominal contractions in employment during 
December from the returns tabulated in the 
corresponding month of 1939 were reflected 
among unions of bakers and confectioners, 
textile and carpet, garment workers and mine 
men and smelter men, while fractional re- 
cessions were indicated by unions of tailors. 


1937 


19358 1933 1940 





reported a fully engaged situation. Compari- 
son with conditions among these workers at 
the close of December, 1939, when 2-7 per 
cent of the members were idle, disclosed that 
Nova Scotia miners reported a fractional im- 
provement, while among New Brunswick mem- 
bers, as in the previous comparison, a fully 
engaged situation prevailed. In Alberta and 
British Columbia a slight employment reduc- 
tion was shown from the situation reported 
among these workers at the close of December 
a year ago. 

During December, 1940, 232 reports were 
tabulated from unions of building tradesmen. 
The combined membership of these organiza- 
tions was 29,027 and 4,516, or a percentage of 
15-6 were unemployed, contrasted with a per- 
centage of 11-6 at the close of November and 
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30°3 per cent at the end of December, 1939. 
Tile layers, lathers and roofers and painters, 
decorators and! paperhangers’ unions indicated 
slight employment gains over November, while 
fractional improvement was noted among 
electrical workers. On the other hand, frac- 
tional recessions in activity were recorded by 
plumbers’ unions. Granite and stone cutters 
indicated declines in employment on a mod+ 
erate scale from November. Substantial reces- 
sions in work afforded were reflected in returns 
tabulated from unions of bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers and carpenters and joiners. 
Among steam shovelmen and bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers pronounced contractions 
were in evidence when viewed from a percent- 
age standpoint, but as these unions embraced 
comparatively small memberships these 
changes had but little effect on the unem- 
ployment percentage for the building group 
as a whole. Comparison of the reports tabu- 
lated during December in the building trades 
with those received at the close of the corre- 
sponding month in 1939, when 30-3 per cent 
of the entire group membership was unem- 
ployed, disclosed that bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, carpenters and joiners, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers, plumbers and 
steamfitters and hod carriers and: building lab- 
ourers’ unions registered marked employment 
expansion during the period under review 
from that recorded by these organizations in 
the corresponding month a year ago. Al- 
though involving comparatively few members, 
gains of noteworthy degree were also in evi- 
dence among granite and stone cutters’ unions, 
when reports from these organizations were 
contrasted with returns tabulated at the close 
of 1939. Viewed from a percentage standpoint, 
and also affecting comparatively few mem- 
bers, marked expansion was indicated by steam 
shovelmen and bridge and structural iron 
workers. Among electrical workers a nomin- 
ally upward movement only was in evidence. 
The only group to indicate a decline from con- 
ditions as reported at the close of December 
of the preceding year was tile layers, lathers 
and roofers’ unions, and the employment de- 
crease shown, though impressive from a per- 
centage standpoint, did not materially influ- 
ence the situation in the building group as a 
whole as the combined membership of these 
organizations is small. 


During December 831 reports were tabulated 
from unions in the transportation industries, 
combining a membership of 71,843 persons, 
3,885 of whom were unemployed. The per- 
centage of idle members in these industries 
at the close of December stood at 5-4, con- 
trasted with percentages of 4:6 at the end of 
November and 10-0 at the close of December, 


1989. Heightened activity, though involving 
comparatively few members, was indicated by 
navigation workers, while steam railwaymen, 
whose returns constituted over 80 per cent of 
the entire group membership, indicated a tend- 
ency towards reduced activity from November, 
though the contraction in employment was 
on a moderate scale. Fractional recessions 
from the preceding month were noted among 
teamsters and chauffeurs’ unions, while the 
percentage of street and electric employees 
remained unchanged. Contrasting the De- 
cember returns in these industries with those 
tabulated at the end of December, 1939, when 
10-0 per cent were listed as unemployed, dis- 
closed that navigation workers and teamsters 
and chauffeurs manifested marked’ improve- 
ment. Gains of noteworthy proportions were 
also noted among steam railwaymen, while 
among street and electric railway employees 
fractional recessions only were in evidence. 


During December, 1940, reports were-tabu- 
lated from 4 unions of retail shop clerks. 
These organizations indicated a combined 
membership of 1,840 persons. The percentage 
of unemployed among these members at the 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Dec 1932.....] 8-4]16-5/30-9/28-5}20-9}20-8/22-8126-0/25-5 
Dec 1933.4:.. 11-2]11-5}23 -2/24-9/20-3]17-2|17-6|19-8/21-6 
Dec 1934..... 4-7| 7-2124-5]18-7|16-1/13-1] 9-0/24-6118-0 
Dec 1935 25 7-8) 7-5}20-6]13-4}13-1]11-6} 9-6/15-9)14-6 
Dec L823 Giynees 6-8] 6-2|20-9/13-8]10-9}12-8] 6-4|12-7|14-3 
Dec 19S Toor 3-3] 4-6)16-5/12-9)16-8/10-6] 6-7|15-8)13-0 
Dec 1938..... 8-4] 9-8]/21-2]14-5)21-4/11-8] 9-5/17-3|16-2 
Dec 1929.05) b4, 5-3} 4-3]/16-1] 9-7/12-0)10-2) 4-9/12-4)11-4 
Jan. 1940..... 4-8) 4-2/15-6]10-1/11-8] 9-7] 7-7/11-1/14-3 
Feb 1940..... 6-4] 4-5]15-9/10-3)11-9}13-0) 7-7)10-7|11-7 
Mar. 1940..... 5-6] 4-2/14-7] 9-7] 8-4)11-4)14-7) 7-3/10-8 
April 1940..... 4-0} 4-1/12-3] 8-2) 8-3] 8-3]16-5] 8-8] 9-6 
May 1940..... 3-2] 4-1/10-0] 5-1] 9-7] 5-5/16-1] 9-3] 7-9 
June 1940..... 2-4) 3-7/12-2| 4-9) 3-9) 3-4/14-6) 7-7| 7-6 
July 1940..... 1-9] 2-7)10-2] 4-3] 4-0] 3-3/11-9] 5-6] 6-4 
Aug. 1940..... 2-2) 3-5) 7-6] 3-7] 4-9] 3-7| 7-9] 4-8] 5-2 
Sept 1940..... 1-2} 3-5) 6-5) 2-7) 5-4] 3-9] 5-5) 5-7] 4-4 
Oct 1940..... 1-1] 4-2) 6-9] 3-8] 6-8] 5-9} 4-8] 4-9! 5-0 
Nov 1940..... 1-7} 3-4] 9-2] 4-8] 6-2] 7-8] 4-7] 7-0) 6-2 
Dec. 1940..... 2-6) 2-3{11-11 5-9] 6-6] 6-7] 4-8] 9-0] 7-4 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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end of December stood at 0-1, which was the 
same percentage as that registered at the close 
of November. At the end of December, 1939, 
however, these unions reported a fully en- 
gaged’ situation. 

Unions of civic employees returned 82 re- 
ports, showing a combined membership of 
9,093 persons, 119 or a percentage of 1-3 being 
idle, contrasted with a percentage of 0-6 in 
November and 4-2 per cent in December, 19389. 

At the end of December 148 returns were 
tabulated from unions in the miscellaneous 
group of trades. The total membership re- 
ported by these organizations was 10,634 per- 
sons, of whom 425 or a percentage of 4-0 were 
unemployed, contrasted with 4:2 per cent at 
the end of the previous month and 4-6 per 
cent at the close of December a year ago. 
Fractional advances from November were 
shown by reports received from unions of bar- 
bers, stationary engineers and firemen, hotel 
and restaurant employees and unclassified 
workers, while among theatre and stage em- 
ployees fractional decreases in activity were 
noted. A comparison with the conditions 
reported by these tradesmen at the close of 
December, 1939, when 4:6 per cent of the 
members were idle, disclosed heightened 
activity on a small scale among stationary 
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engineers and firemen and fractional improve- 
ment for barbers. Unclassified workers reported 
the same unemployment percentage, while 
among hotel and restaurant and theatre and 
stage employees nominal contractions in em- 
ployment were in evidence. 


During December, reports were tabulated 
from 6 unions of fishermen, whose combined 
membership was 2,662, 610 of whom or a per- 
centage of 22-9 were idle, contrasted with 
22-8 per cent in November and 25-8 per cent 
at the close of December, 1939. 


Reports were received in December from 
5 unions of lumber workers and: loggers. These 
returns comprised a membership of 2,397 per- 
sons, 682 of whom were idle, a percentage of 
28-5, compared with 9-3 per cent in November 
and 23:0 per cent at the close of the corre- 
sponding month a year ago. 


Table I shows, by provinces, the percentage 
of members who are on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1930 to 1940, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
December of each year from 1929 to 1938, 
inclusive, and for each month from December, 
1939, to date. Table II summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the same 
months as Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for December, 1940 


The volume of business transacted! by offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada during 
the month of December, 1940, showed a de- 
cline of nearly 15 per cent in the average 
daily placements when compared with those 
of the preceding month, but an increase of 
more than 49 per cent over those of December 
a year ago. All industrial divisions except 
trade, in which a small gain was recorded, 
showed losses from November, the most sub- 
stantial being in construction and mainten- 
ance, logging, transportation and farming. A 
fairly heavy decline also was shown in manu- 
facturing, but the decreases in mining and 
services were minor only. In comparison with 
December, 1939, very marked gains were regis- 
tered in services, construction and mainten- 
ance and logging, together with smaller in- 
creases in manufacturing, transportation and 
trade; farming, however, showed an appreci- 
able decline but that in mining was nominal. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1938, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered’ at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen from 
the graph that the curves of vacancies and 


placements in relation to applications showed 
a marked upward trend throughout the month 
and at the close had’ reached levels consider- 
ably higher than those attained at the end of 
December, 1939. The ratio of vacancies to 
each 100 applications was 57:2 and 62-1 during 
the first and the second half of December, 
1940, in comparison with ratios of 42:5 and 
50-2 during the same periods of 1939. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the periods under review were 54:4 and 
59-1, as compared with 39-9 and 49-2 during 
the corresponding month of 1939. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during December, 
1940, was 1,519, as compared with 1,779 during 
the preceding month andi with 1,016 in Decem- 
ber a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,554, in com- 
parison with 3,319 in November, 1940, and 
with 2,229 in December, 1989. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
December, 1940, was 1,449, of which 864 were 
in regular employment and 585 in work of 
one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
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a total daily average of 1,694 during the 
preceding month. Placements in December 
a year ago averaged 972 daily, consisting of 
576 in regular and 396 in casual employment. 









Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1930, to date:— 






















































































































































‘ Placements 
During the month of December, 1940, the Year 
offices of the Service referred 37,008 persons Regular | Casual Totals 
to vacancies and effected a total of 36,209 
placements. Of these, the placements in igri)  anstes2 | aestare | ani'spe 
regular employment were 21,600, of which  1932.................. 153,771 198,443 352,214 
17,406 were of men and’ 4,194 of women, while fesq-v7700000000000] aa8'3ea | ts2'537 | d0elogl 
placements in casual work totalled 14,609. The  1935.................. 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
number of vacancies reported by employers jo370°100000000000/0.] 275300] 114/380 | 3a0!aa9 
was 23,763 for men and 14,190 for women, a 1988 ee ee ne yo. 382,295 
total of 37,953, while applications for work |j9a9°12020000000/0]  ga0%00 | tssto1e | 4751182 
numbered 63,847, of which 46,639 were from 
POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Applications Vacancies - -------- Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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men and 17,208 from women. Reports for 
November, 1940, showed 44,451 positions avail- 
able, 82,973 applications made and 42,326 
placements effected, while in December, 1939, 
there were recorded 25,395 vacancies, 55,709 
applications for work and: 24,300 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 

During the year 1940 the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada reported 511,876 
vacancies, 888,595 applications and 475,106 
placements in regular and casual employment, 
a gain of more than 23 per cent over the 
placements effected during the preceding year, 
1939, and the highest number recorded in any 
year since the inception of the Service in 
1918. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
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1940 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of December, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were over 12 per cent less than in the 
preceding month, but nearly 188 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month of 
the previous year. There was a decrease in 
placements of over 12 per cent when com- 
pared with November, but an increase of 136 
per cent in comparison with December, 1939. 
The substantial increase in placements over 
December a year ago was almost entirely due 
to building activity on National Defence pro- 
jects, although there was a fairly large gain in 
services and moderate improvement in trade 
and logging. The changes in all other groups 
were unimportant. Placements by industrial 
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divisions included logging 84; construction and 
maintenance 1,782; trade 77 and services 1,120, 
of which 904 were of household’ workers. 
There were 1,765 men and 102 women placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during December called for 
nearly 6 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month and over 18 per cent fewer 
than in the corresponding month of the previ- 
ous year. Placements were nearly 7 per cent 
less than in November and nearly 14 per cent 
below those of December, 1939. <A substantial 
reduction in the number of workers placed on 
highway construction and maintenance was 
responsible for the decline in placements from 
December, 1939. This loss was partly offset 
by increases in services, trade, manufacturing 
and logging. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 69; logging 58; 
construction and maintenance 110; trade 67, 
and services 779, of which 582 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 230 men and 
67 women were placed in regular employment. 


Quebec 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during December, were 
over 20 per cent fewer than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 91 per cent above the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year. Place- 
ments were nearly 17 per cent below those of 
November, but nearly 102 per cent above 
December, 1939. All industrial divisions par- 
ticipated in the increase in placements over 
December a year ago, the gains in logging 
and services being quite substantial. There 
was a fairly large increase under construction 
and maintenance, and improvement of more 
moderate proportions in manufacturing, trans- 
portation and trade. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 590; logging 
2,572; transportation 415; construction and 
maintenance 2,297; trade 240, and services 
4.376, of which 3,855 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
5,865 of men and 1,653 of women. 


Ontario 


There was a decline of over 11 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during Decem- 
ber when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of over 56 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of the previous 
year. Placements were nearly 14 per cent 
fewer than in November but nearly 51 per 
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cent above December, 1939. All industrial 
divisions participated in the increase in place- 
ments over December a year ago, the most 
important gains being in construction and 
maintenance, services, logging and manufac- 
turing. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing 1,597; logging 1,370; 
farming 417; transportation 217; construction 
and maintenance 3,948; trade 537, and services 
4,667, of which 2,772 were of household workers. 
There were 5,625 men and 1,214 women placed 
in regular employment. 


Manitoba 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Mani- 
toba during December was over 9 per cent 
less than in the preceding month and over 
7 per cent less than during the corresponding 
month of the previous year. Placements were 
nearly 7 per cent fewer than in November, 
but slightly higher than in December, 1939. 
The most important gains were in construction 
and maintenance and logging. These increases, 
however, were almost entirely offset by a large 
decline in farm placements and moderate re- 
ductions in manufacturing and services. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were 
manufacturing 112; logging 454; farming 359; 
construction and maintenance 762; and services 
846, of which 680 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1.692 of men and 256 of women. 


Saskatchewan 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during December, were nearly 
21 per cent fewer than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 21 per cent above those of the 
corresponding month of the previous year. 
Placements were nearly 25 per cent below 
November, but over 18 per cent above Decem- 
ber, 1939. The only gain of importance by 
industrial groups over December a year ago 
was in services. There were, in addition, 
small increases in manufacturing, trade and 
transportation. Small decreases in placements 
were reported in construction and maintenance, 
farming and logging. Placements by industrial 
divisions included farming 223; construction 
and maintenance 109; and services 787, of 
which 591 were of household workers. There 
were 390 men and 279 women placed in regular 
employment. 

Alberta 


There was a decline of nearly 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta during Decem- 
ber when compared with the preceding month, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1940 

















Vacancies Applicants Regular 

| place- 

Offices Regis- Placed _placed ments 

Reported] Unfilled | tered | Referred ;——————————_|_ end of same 

during end of during to period period 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual 1939 

NOVA COURT ee ies ciss ship > onan: sane 3,171 py, 3,190 3,119 1,867 1,251 1,886 485 
Halifax ERT ASA UN EL wabiced die He tie teetae 1,121 57 1,090 1,068 394 674 237 140 
FNORTV INCU Ramee. Ae oited Manik atte: 281 0 325 281 136 145 704 176 
ING wr Ge laseo weltict. cules daestelege sole: 1,102 0 1,107 1, 103 923 179 294 105 
SVANG VL He ty ties a rea ek dea geey sc eke 667 0 668 667 414 253 651 64 
New Brunswick 1,120 23 1,119 1,110 297 813 924 358 
@ bain eee ee ei rants Lote cai 81 0 87 81 32 49 86 7 
MONCEON, Art. A ahiote eat clttee ceeae 459 10 459 459 141 318 154 244 
SAMGOONNG. + sR cis sg een tal keene 580 13 573 570 124 446 684 107 
Quechee ye a he he eee a 11,522 1,097 20,271 11,274 7,518 3,047 11,086 3,970 
Chicowiim ay, ee ee ees oak 576 3 1, 206 576 570 6 359 455 
AULD we Ed See rede Rss 4) deen ota opens 985 11 1,441 1,017 880 141 278 461 
EU CUO caters Senta ethene ret atone, See cre 862 0 988 988 984 2 33 
TCOVABREE  cPANSRNE TE so hdetin otiletdl tetet 38 6 223 36 32 1 SG | ugh spe sire 
IMisitan On eee cat... och teks. mite ets 239 15 452 445 427 18 242 85 
Montreal tity satiate er any U8 ots 4,595 519 6,950 4,070 1,535 2,196 2,119 1,044 
QOuebee ss: . ea... SE eee 1,376 259 5,457 1,313 754 357 6,976 875 
ROUV Te at eee tatae ee eracs le eRit cides 413 0 520 419 389 28 63 413 
Bherbrookewyses..ichehe os ceteee en: 365 40 476 429 307 46 54 291 
Thetford Mineswi.* oe cead eae. Bt 181 53 481 164 117 21 449 61 
EIT OGRA CLSi7 «ines cass leds (ol oc rots wives 1,324 66 1,499 1,358 1,095 205 256 82 
VallarOrl ic earth... Seas Reed eee 568 125 578 459 428 26 98 170 
Ontario Bath ete ae ees 13,656 1,131 24,320 12,877 6,839 5,991 23,313 4,228 
BAETIO. ose she eae ss oinsoess pe eis 120 44 142 106 78 
Belleville ee eesti, ced odecidees see 445 1 637 424 802 122 365 85 
Mpentlore: feces Les. tet theaters 226 31 396 228 144 84 529 43 
CHAUHAMY Lome ome acme 251 0 338 253 47 206 295 87 
Mort William oe sh Sata. Sea ae 441 8 402 405 278 127 82 98 
Galt peestdstatatie cts « semlyssrele overt ¢ 176 36 265 153 122 31 ISG). | se hb pone oe 
Goelphtpectriscccletncccesoue silence: 105 21 203 108 55 47 193 171 
arma tonsa teeta bo tee ehesoteees s 761 40 1,846 772 285 484 3,351 236 
ARON OTE eters te airaaee es elevate 49 0 122 49 32 17 99 41 
IRIN ZRLON eae cia cre, co rietnetaciniets ares 449 10 886 426 388 38 492 177 
FRIECHONCTAR ce cs cotdicls Cetin « adigte cise 327 31 523 333 79 254 22 73 
VEIBASA Vitek aad s ra rhe hes bine ome 115 18 139 68 59 9 1200) Nee ars correo 
TEORGOM en ot ree oc ee ee 605 46 833 599 175 406 0 280 
ING WA LOLONTOG IC  sikcron ah eid peta cieete 163 0 448 163 118 45 339 lal 
INiseara balls aie nee 0 yates 525 19 681 511 464 43 301 48 
INOKUle Say teens Ceci cciaa erate 187 3 268 209 157 52 439 567 
QEVAWALE (Lin data as oie ete ede 742 0 823 742 343 399 978 47 
OC AW Aine rete ohne coo cl ace teients 1,320 237 1,886 1,169 284 873 1,447 325 
Owenmsoundarrrice sca ctas ste se 102 0 154 103 46 57 133 43 
IPenyDrokien des). uct vel Sellen chien see 378 1 572 367 286 81 76 88 
IPSterOLOUGN js acc terseciok © ocisiewe a ao 130 20 246 148 92 56 548 72 
IROrG Arun sre so cease cles cas ss 997 1 546 546 527 19 438 210 
St. Catharines! 27.8 Ti ee ye. O98. 329 47 496 294 176 118 861 68 
BG NO Magne ie a seselsekvet elas eue aches 203 0 212 204 149 55 178 45 
Sarnige eee cs ce eke citi aet 236 10 448 232 123 109 590 55 
Sault Steu Manian). sce Sekai. 176 7h 313 188 99 84 54 44 
SIT COCA GL ee. arash cic aisanaciom sienie-s ohece 49 0 126 67 60 7 74 25 
Sirauloraseee see eee eee 118 0 211 119 76 43 476 65 
Sua bury eye howe AEs seca 256 0 319 231 200 31 48 125 
AR EMIMINS oe tes habe asenees ¢ eS 598 332 899 597 372 225 396 139 
POTODTON ee eee eee nee 2,176 2 7,507 2,184 727 1,457 6, 165 510 
Welland. (nbn. otters. sree 156 39 406 132 117 12 492 49 
WinGsor: |.) cccamn auch Wha adties 468 32 629 468 215 256 1,038 176 
W OOCBEOCIT Mente dc ctntsteee cohesion 277 6 398 279 172 108 228 107 
Manitoba fo srs) eet si sieates soa viowsaxs 29327 22 4,690 2,599 1,948 650 15,637 1,974 
Brandon Meta Ue sre cette ch oteids lias 175 22 264 143 100 43 421 111 
Dauphine aoe ees wiatecatoneiste eves 307 0 218 340 314 26 347 53 
Portage lavPrairien: 1; . caciiise-onse2 58 0 65 58 51 7 683 8 
Winnipore tare ieee ity. beta e cous, e:apers 1,787 0 4,143 2,058 1,483 574 14,186 1,802 
Saskatchewan.................00000: 1,328 118 1,466 1,266 669 597 1,265 741 
USCOVATL Se Melitta eRel's) oode\ates Stole) eerste 17 74 25 15 15 0 33 64 
M008 CdS Wanita o 0 co eeiie os Aa 287 29 297 272 143 128 537 86 
North Battleford en eke onesies nes 29 V7 27 ie 13 64 93 
Prince.:Alberte isis ?. coseatsartad. 4c 118 23 115 96 58 39 116 65 
RODIN A ae eee Mee vhs. oh avcnst ar ooutyo) eek ansierere 369 0 387 370 166 203 182 194 
Saskatoon eee oe sarees ta nelaid es 232 0 343 235 126 109 322 106 
Swift ‘Current aes yo «weve 55 24 50 36 25 12 0 21 
WieyiDUrhic caren ccs aie asatrlinienis terse 97 12 94 98 67 31 6 49 
YOr CON eastside tire Seales 124 11 128 127 56 71 63 
Aibertase ree eee he evbetnass sees 1,999 115 3,338 1,889 1,455 434 3,090 1,666 
@alzary . s, Mien ehh lene tciehare ae oles 631 79 1,444 571 341 230 1, 223 472 
Drumbellertiaedar: .teeels selects cass 36 0 30 16 16 31 48 
Bdmiontonaitie fe ack blaadie ome asa 993 24 1,391 982 835 147 1,376 986 
Heth bridge oer csccccchccncesccnr! 220 8 277 191 176 15 203 67 
Medicine Hater a as 119 4 196 129 87 42 257 93 
British Columbia.................... 2,830 33 5,453 2,874 1,007 1,826 8,935 981 
Kamloopsiie crass hscsaapaseeeenes 84 0 106 84 67 17 114 50 
Nanaimor? ee eaat. sfPOe 206 0 232 204 167 37 277 320 
Nelson ren ae i ees aandiods 169 0 174 169 31 138 2 20 
New Westminster................2.- 149 0 191 149 70 79 381 85 
PontictonVy sy... wits sate nw Rhee Neslele 69 3 118 71 32 39 157 31 
Prince George sc 5 shesiecshe sopseie ets 2 5 17 1 1 0 28 10 
Prince Rupertsc. s,s ctor biti eis 70 0 87 67 44 23 141 1 
VaNCOuyers: nsec Seal cota on bors 1,298 25 3,354 1,353 281 1,031 6,929 244 
VACCOL IA Neat cite cate ates eae ele 783 0 1,174 776 314 462 06 220 
Canadas. fee b.ceaeenisite we eseien 37,953 2,596 63,847 37,008 21,600 14,609 66,136 14,403 
MOM ey ee en eh on acta ete alattc aivicla ls ates 23, 763 985 46, 639 23,817 17,406 6,256 49, 456 10, 210 


WUONNOMN ee ein sini o estas «Ge leon bbe 14,190 1,611 17, 208 13,191 4,194 8,353 16,680 4,193 
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but a fractional increase in comparison with 
the corresponding month of the previous year. 
There was a decrease in placements of nearly 
19 per cent when compared with November 
and of nearly 1 per cent in comparison with 
December, 1939. A fairly large decrease in 
farm placements accounted for the decline in 
the province as a whole from December a 
year ago, although this loss was almost entirely 
offset by increases in services, logging and 
manufacturing. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing 99; logging 421; 
farming 357; construction and maintenance 
225, and services 741, of which 575 were of 
household workers. Regular placements num- 
bered 1,151 of men and 304 of women. 


British Columbia 


During December, employment offices in 
British Columbia received orders for over 13 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, but for over 19 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of 1939. 
Slightly smaller percentages of change were 
reported in placements under both com- 
parisons. The most important increases in 
placements by industrial groups over Decem- 
ber a year ago were in services and manufac- 
turing. The changes in all other groups were 
of moderate proportions, there being a gain 
in transportation and declines in construction 
and maintenance, farming, trade and logging. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 224; farming 84; construction 
and maintenance 1,042, and services 1,826, of 
which 974 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month 688 men and 319 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1940, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 21,600 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 12,395 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside the 
immediate vicinity of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter 1,047 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced trans- 
portation rate, 796 travelling to centres within 
the same province as the despatching office 
and 251 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate which is 2-5 cents per mile, with 
a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railroad 
companies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may wish to 
proceed to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


Taking advantage of the reduced rate in 
Quebec during December, 37 bushmen secured 
certificates at the Hull office for transporta- 


tion to points in Ontario—21 to Sudbury, 11 
to Pembroke and 5 to Sault Ste. Marie. 
Offices in Ontario issued 616 reduced rate 
certificates during December, all provincial. 
The majority of these was for logging em- 
ployees, 65 being sent from Fort William, 406 
from Port Arthur and 73 from Sudbury, each 
to points within its own zone. Additional 
bushmen also were despatched as follows:— 
3 to Sudbury and 6 to Sault Ste. Marie by 
North Bay; 2 to Sudbury by Sault Ste. Marie; 
18 to Lindsay by Simcoe; one to Sault Ste. 
Marie and one to Port Arthur by Sudbury; 
one to Sudbury by Toronto and 2 to Lindsay 
by Windsor. Although the greater part of 
the men were pulpwood cutters, a few black- 
smiths, tractor operators, truck drivers, saw- 


mill labourers, cooks and cookees were 
included, as well as one clerk. Kenora 
also sent one welder to Fort William; 


North Bay 13 shoe apprentices to Belleville 
and 2 machinists to St. Catharines; Port 
Arthur one carpenter for National Defence, 
4 cooks and one cookee for road construction 
and 14 carpenters for hydro construction, also 
one lineman and one town domestic, all to 
points within its own zone. In Manitoba, 
255 persons benefited by the Employment 
Service reduced transportation rate during 
December, 42 of whom went to provincial 
employment and 213 outside the province. 
Dauphin despatched 7 bushmen to Winnipeg 
and Winnipeg 34 bushmen and one farm hand 
to points within its own territory. The origin- 
ating point, for those transferred interpro- 
vincially, also was in Winnipeg and the destina- 
tion Port Arthur; the movement consisting of 
209 bushmen, one miner, one machine runner, 
one restaurant cook and one garage mechanic. 
In Saskatchewan during December’ one 
machinist travelled from Saskatoon to Fort 
William. The Edmonton office was entirely 
responsible for the labour movement in 
Alberta during December, which involved the 
issue of 135 reduced rate certificates, all for 
points within its own zone, there having been 
transferred 117 bushmen, one engineer, 2 truck 
drivers, 4 cooks, one cookee, one saw filer, one 
mine labourer, one edgerman, 3 fishermen, 2 
farm hands, and 2 labourers for railroad con- 
struction. British Columbia transfers at the 
reduced rate during December were all pro- 
vincial, Prince Rupert sending one cook to a 
point within its own territory and Vancouver 
one steel sharpener and one electrician, like- 
wise to centres covered by that office. 

Of the 1,047 persons who were carried at 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during December, 589 travelled by 
Canadian National Railways, 457 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and one by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada, During December, 1940 


The December report of building permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
includes returns from 184 of the 204 munici- 
palities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 132 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
52 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of December while 20 muni- 
cipalities had failed to report at the close 
of January 12th. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of December is $7,357,898. Re- 
vised values for the month of November in- 
clude returns from 198 municipalities and 
aggregate $11,128,942. Reports were received 


from 57 of the original 58 municipalities and 
show a value of $5,994,478 for December. The 
corresponding value for November for all 58 
municipalities is $7,710,170, while the Decem- 
ber 1939 value was $6,037,582. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the twelve elapsed 
months of the current year is $112,691,456. 
The value for the 58 municipalities for the 
same period is $81,331,474, while their corre- 
sponding value in 1939 was $60,272,379. 

During the month of December new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 67:4 per 
cent of the total value, while the percentage 
of new residential construction was 35:4. 


TABLE I—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, DECEMBER, 1940 











Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince N 
ova New 
He eadan Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
$ $ $ $ 
All Rermits— otal sVialue jocccs tes oer ee crcies 01/0 < niesie.e's eles TOOLS OO Nee cs sersic 135,995 192,753 2,390,880 
INS WACONSLFUCTIONL note. ce eee eae ae ais vhs ec oreng ticeiers cen A ORTROOO Wot io ess ole 90,872 177, 828 2,167,576 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............0.eeeeeeee 2 rd0O FOTN eT, 45, 123 14,925 223,304 
ROSE len cin tire nce iol pitas Stee teem a leioiede tre tre erosion 6 cies gies De SOan Oot. see ceckee 51,997 13,175 1,179,981 
ING MeCOUBLTUCEION ee sete cian oe ciate ero a icine Sioloinins orale ZACOST OIE Ie LAP es eee. 36,570 4,050 1,139,716 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............2scccceceees Pt ese Pe aa ae 15,427 9,125 40, 265 
Mnsbituionslemer recrtercs ence rec arenes cod ood dis sale o's trelate EP 26S5O88) [Mere ne es 27,500 5,800 989, 100 
ING wi CODStRUCLION pinto. then Cotes Nancie e les wiaolomies 1 OOGIOOM Se cise aces « 27 :O00G ie acces 978, 600 
Additions, alterations, repairs............-eeececeveees PAE liketss | Nie Sameer aoe ko Aree 5,800 10,500 
Conimiercial) sent ot ne Sete Aa aetee Cena oie O2SRS2 alee tote eat 50,046 170, 963 116, 405 
ING WCONStEUCTIONN. sack cere cl nea lee ct miete te sea RAH DOS MOOI | eis srchohs «sl ecole 25,150 170, 963 25,100 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............sccccecesees SSO OSGi 58 Seek. 24. 896 le. sean 91,305 
InGUstr ig lee Berens eee ot ee eee eee tae hte serene ete states TRSOSHCOOET. 5 Mee). Basse, SPI ee Beate ane 70,500 
ING weCODStEECtlON. se mete ve te cee ate satee ee ter eta. OCSOLOM cee esate TASC PAI leh eke bese 18,000 
Additions, alterations, repairs............-ccccccercces 151212080) lee aedt.xe 28. A200! | beim retest 52,500 
Other buildingere sons coe Sone eee eee eae ee SOSRSTEE Te cos. ae ces 600 2,815 34,894 
ING Ww; CONSLEUCTION T= ore oe ener te ra ee ae te ree tine TAU Y/7 S| |e OR RESRS. Ghakd [oc Bese ean 2,815 6,160 
Additions, alterations, repaira.............eececceevees AS SOS CS sina’ siersols G00 a | aera 28,734 
Provinces (Cont.) 
Classification of Permits . - Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba chawen Alberta Coluimabik 
f $ $ $ $ 
AllpPermits— Totalbv alte: acc. seess ccc cos ance couvhoetteatn 3,465, 956 149,030 87,955 168,929 766, 400 
IN@iw ‘Construction ys 1s Leis Gis shbisis sesteciaclas cesta niall: 1,593,181 65,450 44,350 140,540 677,586 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............22eeeeeceees 1,872,775 83,580 43, 605 28, 389 88,814 
Residential: Oe ce hth Aes Lo esas eee 825, 673 69,845 45,765 150, 026 517,307 
New CONSUEUCHION 5 5:.. Yo ota lao slsleix < $161 -sadssnss.6,0/=00'6 OED 734, 859 43,150 41,300 133,987 470,963 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........cccceeececcees 90,814 26, 695 4,465 16,039 46,344 
Tnstituttonal 2 pee eee... ooh sc ae sict sins edn d.a8.cs ome cena eRaete 205, 230 BONO OUN Ne Rertae conus ne 33 825 
ING Ww CONSTRUCTION ACE ein ok ales, See icin AERO R Se RISEN eC RLS MA Hat Feta RY LENT Nip cl oegeayebeats eos 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........cseeenereeees 205, 230 BOR2OO has Aswiee ars 33 825 
Commercial...... Meeayhla oiplv = alow rie  wicssi alee) ¢ nhela(alalen lets nielals of aiyie 330, 928 27,000 42,075 15,672 175, 238 
New consthietion:.% . 2.2.0 sc's . cnlggtes sealed See see 196, 860 7,800 2,950 3, 600 156, 268 
Additions, alterations, repairg...........cecssccececees 134,068 19, 200 39,125 12,072 18,970 
Tndustriahinco wee are eras vole GAs ool oa Shae aetee 1, 663, 428 PESOONA |S Oy SR Pe SES a 51,920 
ING WCODSLPUCHIONS rae nue nese cles cca ecaee en tenneret ne 612, 168 14, 500 +t Tere el? Se OS 41,200 
Additions, alterations, repairs..........cecccccecececes 1,051,260 2RACOG Aare. ciscs siecle a ckeelo oes 10,720 
Other Biildingawwmenies ceeciccMe re ceietrnat aceon sca eure etait 440, 697 85 115 3,198 21,110 
NewiConstriction sith. Tees ee foes sets Bice cei AG LOCAM re, Renee e's 100 2,953 9,155 
Additions, alterations, repairs..........-.-eeceeeeeenee 391, 403 85 15 245 11,955 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1940 (1926—100) 








i a ee ne ee | ee 


Index of 

Value of Building Value of 

Permits issued Building 

Year Permits 

Twelve Twelve 

December | nonths months 
1940...... 7,307,898 |112, 691, 456 72-1 
pt eS ee 6,037,582 | 60,272,379 38-5 
1088). S4c.4 3,482,915 | 60,817,332 38-9 
19ST 3,556,977 | 55,844,999 35-7 
1936...... 3,282,166 | 41,325, 693 26-4 
1935... 2,401,856 | 46,560, 623 25-8 
1934...... 2,521,820 | 27,457,524 17-6 
1983... 6. 1,983,292 | 21,776,496 13°9 





2 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 


Materials 


Twelve 
months 


82-6 
78-3 


Value of Building 
Permits issued 
Year 

Twelve 

December mnnehe 
1932.. 1,569,255 | 42,319,397 
1931.. 7,895,106 |112, 222,845 
1930.. 15,440,281 |166,379,325 
1929.. 14, 688,682 1234,944, 549 
1928.. 16,095,160 {219,105,715 
1927.. 11,755,566 |184, 613,742 
1926.. 11,508,818 |156,386, 607 





Index of 
Value of 
Building 
Permits 


3 Data not yet available. 


Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 
Materials 


Twelve 
months 


TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
DECEMBER, 1940, AND IN DECEMBER, 1939 


‘‘N.P.I.”’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
**No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


Value Ma Permits 
Issued during 


December, 
1939 


Value of Permits 
Issued during 


December, 
1940 


December, 
1939 


| | | - | | 


Cities 
December, 
1940 
Prince Edward Island— $ 
Charlottetown seni oe. SS. eae. Nee 
Nova Scotia— 
wal 8 UNIT: Che NY SMe ee kc ES 2 46,035 

ING WwiGIASEOW iin ade cans soeniies 90 

PSY NOY Hate sae sh srceNebial si deena oa 14,000 
New Brunswick— 

Bredericton’|. esr ea N.P.I. 
NLONCTORIEN cas eens sea a er oreters 174, 963 
SPaint Onn 2 Vea, heen eee 17,790 

Quebec— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve)........ 725,199 
PO UO DOC ud datacterie 1 Mumia ealinnadiausoayl 168, 400 

Shawinigan Falls................ 4,500 
*Shorbrooke!: 164. Pata es ace 866,500 
ST LOIBSRAVIGTEB e's fess oerrsteerstaes , 85 
*WOstMoUunt::. 26. vont. eosin 3,000 

Ontario 

‘Belleville ase 1,600 
*Brantionds: |. Wesacen sige. 11, 600 

Chathamiayt bot 04 thee 76,473 
*Fort/ William, fees. co) one es 205,175 

Gale ons. Ce Ries Beek IE NN 7,340 
SGuoelphae cotks Sea imate: tea tes 150 
SHamilton’ ee cee Pee et 897,520 
NSGEStON setae ss cok ois Ndi oee o ote 11,320 
“Kitchener. feet.) sc Leena: 12,300 
Son donne tae 0 eee ne hee 82,015 

OBA waeg ste a. al ealedyoeietics 129,370 
VOCTAW SURE eto clio Soeiotos. Se satoeen 122, 600 

Qwen Sound? : cosh eee 2,300 
"Peterborough... isctocsanec ote 1,875 
ePort- Arthur: osec. 3 ccd Greens 10,346 
*St? Catharines)... 6 sles teehee 315,760 


545, 200 
81, 150 
95, 920 
24,400 

1,000 
4,000 


400 
16, 467 
35,500 


3,710 | 


14,985 
20, 260 
192, 242 
13, 290 
85, 885 
186, 460 
54, 100 
67,570 
6,950 
4,443 
36, 230 
57,275 


DArnigt sy. wcqitise in meee retes tate eters 


East York 
Welland... 


York Twp 


*Winnipeg.. 


*Regina.... 





ay eae ae 


i 


i ce 
i ee 


ee er 


‘Saskatchewan— 
MiMooseS aw i dis. |, we aeeh epee 


ee 


ey 


7 Caleary anni cnnoin deme Wap intaavareentte 


ed 


ee 


Prince; Ruperts: 2 cess eee 


*Vancouver 


i 


Total 58 Municipalities........... 
Total 35 Municipalities........... 


8,090 


2,970 
65,975 


710 
58,750 
89, 250 


7,300 
72,845 
4,060 


140,944 


3,350 
168,557 


(3)5,994, 478 
5,564,915 


124, 132 
68,750 


4,075 
10, 284 
43,725 


20,374 


86,954 
20,097 


re a ed 


3,000 
49, 699 


6, 037, 582 
5,401,790 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


(3) 57 municipalities only, reporting. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
JANUARY, 1941 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


pas employment situation at the end of 

January, 1941, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busy with routine chores, as well as the 
breaking of roads to their wood lots, and 
comparatively little country produce had 
reached ‘the city markets owing to storm- 
blocked highways. Fishing was lighter than 
usual, having been hampered by adverse 
weather. Logging conditions were more favour- 
able, with a large number of men employed, 
although competent woodsmen in some locali- 
ties were scarce. Coal mines in the New Glas- 
gow area operated six days per week, while 
those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked from 
four to six days. All manufacturing plants 
were working with full staffs, war orders help- 
ing to maintain a steady output of commodi- 
ties, and no idleness was reported by the iron 
and steel industry. Little new construction 
was under way and all contracts on hand were 
progressing, although outside work had been 
slowed down owing to extreme weather. This, 
too, had hampered motor transportation, but 
passenger and freight traffic, by rail and water, 
was heavy. Trade was fair and the demand 
for charwomen and household workers brisk. 


Logging was satisfactory in the Province of 
Quebec and manufacturing centres also re- 
ported well sustained activity, particularly at 
Hull, where factories were busy with numerous 
war orders and at Quebec, where garment trades 
were operating at full capacity. Metal trades 
were active at Montreal and Sherbrooke and 
various other factories at Chicoutimi, 
La Tuque, Matane and Three Rivers. At 
Lauzon, the shipyards had secured a ten million 
dollar contract, which would result in increased 
personnel. Construction, both building and 
highway was active for this season of the 
year, although work in both groups consisted 
largely of maintenance and repairs; at Arvida, 
however, the construction of three units to 
the work shops of the Aluminum Company 
was providing employment for numerous ap- 
plicants. Transportation was brisk, trade was 
good and requests numerous for workers in 
the domestic section. 

Quietness prevailed in farming in Ontario, 
but vacancies were plentiful in logging for 
experienced bushmen, as log hauling was in full 
swing and competent pulpcutters, loaders and 
hookmen, were very scarce. Mining was slack, 
except at Timmins, where a fair demand exist- 


ed for various classes of experienced and partly 
experienced miners. Little change was shown 
in manufacturing. Practically all industries fol- 
lowed a continued upward trend, reversing the 
usual mid-winter contraction, some firms taking 
advantage of their slack period by working on 
war orders. A number were running night and 
day shifts and the turnover of skilled workers 
in the metal trades, such as tool and die 
makers, machinists, bench fitters and moulders 
was very brisk. Textiles, shoe and box fac- 
tories, aS well as the iron and steel group, 
likewise were very busy. Construction was 
slacker, although employment for building 
mechanics continued active and steady progress 
was made on factories or other buildings al- 
ready in the course of erection. Maintenance 
of highways was carried on and much casual 
work had been provided for snow shovellers. 
Transportation was brisk and trade was good. 
There were many requests for female domestic 
help. Girls and women continued to register 
for work in munition plants. Employment 
for factory workers continued active, especially 
in the textile trades. Calls for clerical help 
were fewer, but many of those received were 
for permanent positions. A large number of 
boys and girls also were sent to the Vocational 
School at Fort William, where after gradua- 
tion, they will be taken on by firms engaged 
in war work. 

Very few vacancies were listed for farm help 
in the Prairie Provinces, although some farmers 
were endeavouring to secure men on a yearly 
basis. Logging continued active and the lower 
temperatures were favourable for mining. 
Manufacturing industries were running at full 
capacity, but there was little increase in staffs. 
Sugar factories at Lethbridge had completed 
their consignment, but had retained sufficient 
men to overhaul machinery. Much interest 
also centred in the testing of wells near Spring 
Coulee, as a strike of crude oil there would 
open an entirely new field. Heavy storms and 
severe weather had slowed down building con- 
struction, although satisfactory progress was 
still being made on National Defence projects. 
Railway freight haulage and passenger service 
were active and trade was fair. In the 
Women’s Division there was a demand for city 
domestics with a continued shortage of ex- 
perienced maids. 

Farming in British Columbia was very quiet, 
although ideal weather for pruning had aided 
the fruit industry. More activity was reported 
in logging and crews were increased, but heavy 
rains had affected operations in the smaller 
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camps, as roads were difficult to maintain. 
Other sawmills, however, were operating with 
full crews. Coal mines were busy, but gold 
mines slack. Construction of military camps 
continued without interruption. At Vancouver, 
the 1940 annual report of the city’s Building 
Inspector revealed considerable improvement 
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over that of 1939, in the number and value 
of permits issued. Shipyards were busy at 
Prince Rupert and Victoria, but longshore 
work at all ports was quiet. Trade was slow, 
and fewer calls were listed for female help 
in domestic service, competent maids still 
being scarce. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
OcToBER-NOVEMBER RECORD 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
December summarizes the October-November 
employment situation as follows: 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at November 11 was 308,- 
131, a reduction of 25,805 as compared with 
October 14. Those registered as on short time 
or otherwise temporarily suspended from work 
on the understanding that they were shortly to 
return to their former employment numbered 
96,577, about 60 per cent of whom were 
miners; this was an increase of 952 as com- 
pared with October 14. Those registered as 
unemployed casual workers (being persons 
who normally seek their livelihood by jobs of 
short duration) numbered 23,548, a reduction 
of 3,481 as compared with October 14. 


The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at November 11 were 
295,110 wholly unemployed, 66,787 temporarily 
stopped, and 1,027 unemployed casual workers. 
As compared with October 14 there was a 
reduction of 6,385 in the number wholly un- 
employed, of 8670 in those temporarily 
stopped, and of 282 in the number of unem- 
ployed casual workers. At November 18 there 
were 39,194 women registered as applicants 
for work in districts to which they had been 
evacuated, an increase of 1,084 as compared 
with October 21. 


The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances on the registers at 
November 11 was 669,428 as compared with 
696,962 at October 14 and 1,204,499 at Novem- 
ber 13, 1939. 

United States 
On January 24, Miss Frances Perkins, United 


States Secretary of Labour, reported that ap- 
proximately 540,000 workers had been added 


during December to payrolls in non-agricul- 
tural employment, representing the largest 
December increase in the last eleven years. 
Total non-agricultural employment of more 
than 37,100,000, a new high for recent years 
was nearly 1,500,000 greater than in December, 
1939. 


The following paragraphs taken from the 
official report indicate the December employ- 
ment situation in the United States to be as 
follows: 


The major factor in the huge December in- 
crease in employment was the greater-than- 
seasonal gain of 430,000 workers in wholesale 
and retail trade establishments. The hiring of 
additional thousands of temporary employees 
to handle the best Christmas trade in years 
brought about the largest increase in trade em- 
ployment on record. Manufacturing industries 
continued to expand under the spur of defence 
expenditures, adding nearly 120,000 workers in 
December. 

This gain raised the December level of 
factory employment above that recorded in 
any month during the last 21 years. Factory 
employment usually declines from November 
to December, gains having been shown in 
only 7 of the past 21 years. The current in- 
crease has been surpassed in December in only 
two other years, 1919 and 1924. 


The major portion of the gain of more than 
1,500,000 in non-agricultural employment over 
the year interval was in the manufacturing 
and construction industries. While the in- 
crease of more than 640,000 workers in manu- 
facturing industries was larger than the gain of 
approximately 450,000 in construction, the lat- 
ter increase represents a percentage gain of 
approximately 40 per cent compared to a 7 
per cent increase in total factory employment. 

The only major group to report a decrease 
over the year was mining (15,000) ; decreases in 
the coal mining and crude petroleum pro- 
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ducing industries offsetting employment gains 
in quarries and metal mines. 

The contraseasonal gain of 1-4 per cent in 
factory employment between November and 
December 1940 was coupled with an increase 
in weekly pay rolls of 5:4 per cent or nearly 
$12,000,000. In only one other year (1919) 
has a more pronounced pay-roll increase been 
reported for December. The employment 
gain was in contrast to a seasonally expected 
decline of 0.9 per cent or 82,000 and the pay- 
roll expansion was about fourteen times as 
large as the customary seasonal increase of 0-4 
per cent or $880,000. 

The December 1940 employment index for 
all manufacturing industries combined stood at 
116-2 per cent of the 1923-25 average, a gain 
of 7-8 per cent since December 1939, which 
placed it at the highest point since the series 
began (January 1919). The corresponding 
pay-roll index was 122-8, an increase of 16°5 
per cent over last year at this time, and above 
all levels since June 1920. The 12-month 
average of employment in 1940 was 107.5 com- 
pared with 99.9 in 1939, and corresponding 
pay-roll averages were 105-4 and 92-2. 


For the durable-goods group of industries, 
the employment and pay-roll indexes in De- 
cember 1940 were 117-5 and 182-2, the gains 
since last year being 14-3 and 25-0 per cent. 
The average 1940 indexes for this group were 
104-2 in employment and 107-8 in pay rolls 
as against 1989 averages of 90-2 and 86:2. 

The December 1940 employment and pay- 
roll indexes for the nondurable-goods group 
were 114-9 and 112-2, the gains since a year 
ago being 2-0 and 6-9 per cent. The average 
indexes for the year 1940 were 110-6 and 102-7, 
while for 1939 they were 109-2 and 98:9. 

Of the 157 manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed, 105 showed more wage earners at work 
in December than in November and 129 in- 
dustries showed larger pay rolls. The durable- 
goods group as a whole showed employment 
and pay-roll gains of 1-7 per cent and 5:6 per 
cent, respectively, which were slightly more 
pronounced than the increases of 1-1 per cent 
and 5:1 per cent shown by the nondurable- 
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goods group. As in preceding months, most 
of the employment gains in the individual 
industries were larger than seasonal or con- 
traseasonal, while most of the decreases were 
smaller than seasonal. 

Employment in retail stores increased more 
than seasonally by 11-6 per cent, and payrolls 
increased 10-7 per cent, the latter gain being 
the highest December payroll increase re- 
corded in 12 years. Department stores took 
on 35°8 per cent more employees to handle the 
holiday trade and pay rolls rose 33.6 per cent. 
Extra help contributed to the employment in- 
crease of 50.9 per cent in variety stores; 10.8 
per cent in women’s apparel, 22:8 per cent in 
men’s and boys’ apparel, 16:9 per cent in 
family clothing, and 23-7 per cent in jewellery 
stores. 


In wholesale trade the employment gain of 
1 per cent between November and December 
was greater than the December increase re- 
ported in any of the preceding 11 years with 
the exception of 1936. 

Employment increased seasonally in anthra- 
cite mines by 0-9 per cent, and pay rolls rose 
13-4 per cent, due to increased production. 
While employment remained virtually un- 
changed over the year interval, the December 
pay roll index, 42-7 per cent of the 1929 
average, is 60 per cent above the level of 
December 1939. In bituminous coal] mines, 
employment increased less than seasonally by 
0:2 per cent while pay rolls showed a sub- 
stantial gain of 8-1 per cent, reflecting in- 
creased production during the first half of 
December. Since December 1939, employment 
and pay rolls have decreased by 2-8 per cent 
and 8:4 per cent. Employment in metal mines 
decreased seasonally by 0:4 per cent. Pay 
rolls were 4°9 per cent above the November 
level. Winter shutdowns in quarries contrib- 
uted to the seasonal employment loss of 3:5 
per cent, which was less than the average 
December loss of 9.8 per cent for the last 11 
years. Pay rolls showed a contraseasonal gain 
of 1-2 per cent. In crude-petroleum pro- 
duction employment and pay roll losses were 
0:6 per cent and 1-8 per cent, respectively. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 and 
was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “ A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction work, 
and certain other conditions marked “B” which 
apply in the case of contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than those 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is 
to be performed, or if there were no current 
rates then fair and reasonable rates. This 
provision was retained in the amending Order 
in Council of December 31, 1934, but with the 
added proviso that in no event shall the wage 
rate for male workers 18 years of age and over 
be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, less than 
20 cents an hour. It is also provided that in 
any cases where the provincial Minimum 
Wages Law requires the payment of higher 
wages than those set out above, such higher 
rates shall apply in the execution of federal 
contracts. With respect to males and females 
under 18 years of age, it is required that they 
shall be paid rates of wages not less than 
those provided for women and girls in the 
Minimum Wages Scales of the respective 
provinces, 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 


clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1980 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1980 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
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custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unles the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 


premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction con- 
tracts, the labour conditions include fair wages 
schedules based on the rates current in the 
particular district where the work is being per- 
formed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to the 
Pacific Coast). These contracts are subject 
also to a working week of not more than forty- 
eight hours, provision being made that any 
necessary and authorized overtime work shall 
be paid for at a rate of not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
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will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear hereunder :— 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under the heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week provide that: “Where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours, shall not be exceeded on this work, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are minimum rates only” and that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WorKS 


Construction of an addition to the Dominion 
Government temporary office building No. 1, 
Wellington Street, Ottawa. Name of con- 
tractors, Ross-Meagher Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, January 8, 1941. Amount 
of contract, $150,601 and unit prices. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

per hour 


$0 70 
1 00 


Asbestos insulation workers.. .. . 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. 
Brick and hollow tile ae Sirs (Gnixing 
and tempering mortar).. Hp eipaenio, Gama 
Carpenters*and ‘joerg... <ihas. oe) oe ceh ets 
Cement finishersea {amas ce) ce Leena aes 
Cement and concrete mixer onbrtiote: 
STCAMYs cess yisliners (ss Veremnteiee dingy <eieeien cs 
CAS; MOR NGLCCh, wie couse lore, Veciiere: cout cas 
Drivers. . - 
Driver, horse antl partll ae Ss see os CS 
Mriver, team and WAGONs Hiiatssiies ce ies elles 
Electricians Sms Nae aes Ae ibe 
Labourers.. .. ay ine Malo: agar cate Boe Rmer ere oe 
Lathers Gein ee sae Name Sra 
Linoleum layers.. .. .. .. 
Hoist operators—tower lone or ize 
Engineers operating steam: 
Simgle or ‘double’ ‘drums... 2... 22° hy. - 
Three or more drums... .. «2 o- «- 
Firemen, stationary... <. s. ss se «s+ 
MOtoretruck (diverse scans ssicset cies ns 
Motor truck driver and truck... .. .. .. .. 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. .- «o. «+ es 
Painters Land VelAZieTS say) sic) fee, Rial te sion ee 
Painters) (Spray )isiw) % cided sien au ised dis apich aeaiteis 
PISSTCPOLS e's) coe) catuse tc. ais aes opyle a menattetetmaes 
Plasterers’ helpers eae and tempering 
material).. nh DERI es 
Plumbers and teaiahittoeses ey ws Laieeer eee 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. AG 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: Ee 
Rooters, sheet’ metal s.. ea sa Pe 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. .. 
Steam shovel engineers.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. Eee Be 
Steam*shovel remen ses ce <a) ees hte keeles ee 
Steam shovel oilers... .. .. . 


S 
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per hour 

Terrazzo layers.. .. .. 5, Ghaean. wickod 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and heiperea TUES s:-&: samyelopeele 0 60 
Tile setters (asphalt)... .. .. 0 70 
Tile setters’ Ganis (all men assiened to, help 

tradesmen).. nd bse 0 50 
Watchmen.. .. .. seine 0 40 
Waxers and bolishers gore) ah ate 0 50 





Construction of a road at Turpin Head, 
Halifax Co., N.S. Name of contractors, M. 
H. McManus, Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, January 10, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $15,595. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
per hour 
AROIMEN. Fs si toeuleee ina ae ie $0 45 
Blacksmiths: Petesties eatiee ette cies. cee 0 70 
Carpenters and soinere ATR Wk 0 70 
Compressor operators, gas, or ee 0 50 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.).. .. 1 00 
Dragline firemen.) c.0 3s tes eee a: 0 60 
Dragline Overs. taeawes ete eet ee! foe ve 0 50 
Drivers. . Shi Seialed slertisleetale pes 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. .. .. .. «. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
DrillSrumnersii s tecy cet ce Meek ete 0 50 


Engineers, operating, steam: eee or Sicuhin 


Copa DD OTe Ors) ek eee Aes 0 65 
Firemen, atacisnary et . é <8 0 45 
Hoist operators—tower, (gas. or alee). +3 0 50 
TiabOurerss:.. Sse cedhe or tel ae Reet el Wes). ol 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... .. .. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and hal 1 45 
Powdermen.. .. .. .. 0 50 


Road grader operators’ 


Horsedrawts.)..e6 «« 0 45 

Gases weet: SOUR ae collet. a Bernas 0 50 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. . 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. .. 0 75 
Steam shovelifiremenie.. seieatec lee cle ce) ae 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers... .. .. .. .. .. « 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. .. .. -.. 1 00 
Tractor operators.. . 0 50 
Watchmens24 7.2. foi. see tale set sis 0 35 





Electrical work at Christie Street Hospital, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. 
Edgar L. Roxborough, Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, November 7, 1940. Amount of 


contract, $7,305. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
per hour 
Electricians (inside and outside wiremen).. $1 10 
Drivers. ie. a CEN ERY Menkes oo stee 0 50 
Driver, horse madd bari AEM At ac aOR 0 65 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. . 1 00 
Lig DOULCIS- Sei Eats chew ss 0 50 
Motor truck agivers: 4 0 55 


Motor truck driver and ai ; ¥ is ¥ P: 1 55 





Construction of an intercepting sewer, Que- 
bec, P.Q. Name of contractor, Mr. J. A. 
Auclair, Monument, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 10, 1941. Amount of contract, 
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approximately $347,851.40. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


per hour 

Blacksmiths.. .. .. SapbereMorctits: city's die vsla lis cae LOO 

Blacksmiths’ Relpores: nA ame Tae 0 45 

Brick and hollow tile layers. . Se 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile a el (aticite 

and tempering mortar).. 0 45 


Carpenters and ram Ha Nase oat cwll ge Key 
Cement finishers... .. .. Bey 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operator: 
STORING siicizne side stle's sh nee co wens. AIM, 
Gasinand. elec yy ray: ate 3 
Compressor Sneratore Clas: or welae’s. 
Drivers... .. . Ramet Rimmel, F Sy. Jey 
Driver, horse ‘and cares 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 
Drill runners. : 
Electricians Gncias L yireisient 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drum.. . Suet 
THRECKOLAMOLCEATUMS ie adware) 2c a8 
Engineers on steel erection... .. .. SUL iat 
Engineer, crane (steam, gas. or elec.)., sie 
Firemen—stationary.. 
Hoist operators—tower Com or it cleat: 
Et DOUREr Seen istcuissibciemcen se) bac, oa! Laie loses Ass 
Lathers: 
VEST Teer. Oe ne. Feleets ees fons) Sie gees 
WV OOCERMENS Sretire. co cat cel fa. se + 
Machinists... SE ANCE ini SOO Sati eae ee 
Machnistsimhelperse-u. cue tecsela cs. a ne. 
Motor truck driver.. : 
Motor truck driver and truck’! 
IDAINteIs=SDEAV sta iccmesicororincet ste s 6 
Painters Bud SlaAZiersuniins eer cee eer ee ce 
Patternmakers.. 
Pipe Atherds-burfaces-temporere Wark 2 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. .. .. .. 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. 

Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, Bertine 
and signalling)... Alp zag es 
Pile driver and derrick fronted nutri 

Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. 
Plasterers jecac vas See) cathe cl re ttaeiitie vee 
Plasterers’ Helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) wee oe) es 5 
Plumbers ay sbahiftters.! 
POWGerIMels ft emrde cn eee We ieee ae eee 
PUBIC Ms ct yye:cuererles 6 aio lols dns eo voies eee aon ake ais 
Riggers—general.. : 
Road grader operators, nitecdra a! 
Road grader operators, including team.. 
Road grader operators, gas.. Lae 
Road roller operators, steam or gad 
Roofers—felt and cryeti patent: camnposi- 
tion.. 1 Boe ee 
Rooters antes thetale 3 sciuala dears 
Roofers—shingles (wood, eateston maikrate 
Rodmen—reinforced steel.. BTea s o° %e 
Sheet metal workers.. ..... «- ss os oF o« 
Sprinkler installeng jy is Mosuvejel diac enna: 
Steam shovel engineers.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 2. eejee ied so, cence 
Steam shovelsfiremeni co 4) asks sapiiicient:s 
Steam ShOVeMmOue4nrs sas. cua svmes tes cih setersous of, .061° 
Shovel operatorsS—Gas.. <5 ss 04 se os o8 o8 
Stone cutters.. 
Stonemasons.. 2 
Stonemasons’ hein Guitine end ort 
mortar).. s 
Structural steel workce east ear hs Theis 
Merrazz0 | layersse. seo cabes ss 
Terrazzo finishers and lector: 
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0 75 
0 70 
0 55 


per hour 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing, 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 


cutting and fitting timber).. .. ..... .. 0 50 
ELTACLOLODELavOrsss sce uh the eee 0 50 
Watchman.. .. .. Bilis Shi elsctote wercutast feat ae 0 35 
Welders and Horners 

PXCEUVICNE OLSCLCC he one ine cerectecie eit ee 0 60 
Onesreen erection... .c ote re te oe ee ke 0 75 


Construction of an office building at Pointe 
a-Carcy, Princess Louise Docks, Quebec, P.Q. 
Name of contractor, Mr. Delphe Maranda, 
Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, January 9, 
1941. Amount of contract, $21,980. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. .. .. .. .. $0 60 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. ; 0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ min tak \Gnisida 
and tempering mortar).. AER Siena 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. .. .. .. «2 o- 0 60 
Cement finishers.. .. .. Langa, gat ratree? | 10260 
Cement and concrete mixer operators 
DSCGATA av soieitte.c Ava oo wretermreven-iovece-s eB EL 0 60 
Gass or‘ eleewoheioty sar het ciiwsareey Jona. 0 55 
Drivers.. .. . ahilsvay fate 0 40 
Driver, horse ou sarees oleh 1s ehdevauheve He Nae 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. os os ee oe 0 65 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. ‘ A 0 65 
Labourers.. sadtcee tele MAM alee rexel eeliets 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . SN toutes, UUM 0 45 
Motor truck driver and aie a etihote IS Sa le 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers... .. .. .. .. os «- 0 60 
Painters,and glaziers... «Awe, sitscieide. oe 0 55 
Plumbers and steam fitters. siete “oro veaee ete 0 65 
Roofers, sheet metal.. .. Bie awat 0 65 
Roofers, shingles (wood, aabeston ee pas 0 60 
Sheetiimetall workers. cic. os. ea ee 0 65 
Watchmen... .. . SY ORES INS Coal 0 35 
Waxers and polishers (floor)... 0 45 


Engineers, ralagste team: uiticle or Peres 


drums. 6.0. Rel c wi Sie ae cua stew Raeitete 0 60 
Firemen, acon Ay: nome 0 45 
Hoist operators—tower (aes or ‘elec fe 0 60 


Construction of a breakwater at Gaspe, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Andre 
Chretien and Arthur Dunn, of Gaspe and 
Cap des Rosiers, P.Q., respectively. Date of 
contract, December 23, 1940. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $34,064. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. . at Noi et MAES. AA MES OES 
Blacksmiths’ Repent EOI, A 0 40 
Boatman (row-boat).. fs 0 35 
Compressor i a (ens. or nieleee. 0 45 
Wri eunners.. tea’ ac. we te feo ee eee 0 45 
Drivers. . ; 0 35 
Driver, horse ae, care 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. 0 60 
Three or more drums.. 0 70 
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| perhour couver, B.C. Date of contract, December 7, 
Firemen,, SCAHONATY. s.,.05..9:5. >rui9e eo <9 us seinen tO SO 1940. Amount of contract, $3,775. A fair 


LADOUTCL Saal ees ives saiesd! ranks MEMES hr ikea 0 35 : ; 
ROOD Ty Ogee mee Gite ge ah wages schedule was included in the contract as 
Machinists’ heer. 4 alias Sel Ghee gli goimvor sachs ADL eras 0 40 follows :— 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . Re a reir ase, Koss 0 40 per hour 
Motor truck driver and truck... pian |. ies 1 35 Carpenters and er 2. AE | 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, aibing Drivers... 0 45 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., se 2 ie ta Re 
5 f ; Drivers, horse ane one! Sri et. ails si tee Rae 0 60 
cutting and fitting timber).. .. .. .. .. 0 42 D t d 
ahah in 0 30 rivers; | team ‘and wagons meee tsi. tee 1 00 
SAT et vegae L8H] SS A ama Tey ryt WaWourersss ieay: sr + RICA te dale a 0 45 
Motor truck deere a ae ate sete ee 0 50 
: ‘ 4 Motor truck driver and ice | SSSI Oe 1 50 
Construction work at Esquimalt, BC. Name Painters)and ‘glaziersicysvgae! as. .)s lsd Use 0 80 
of contractors, Messrs. Williams, Therise and Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. . 1 00 
Williams, Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of con- Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 


tract, January 9, 1941. Amount of contract, assigned to help tradesmen).. .. .. .. .. 0 50 


$59,997 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 


was included in the contract as follows:— 
DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


per hour nh } 
Blacksmiths” helpers. 6h) eee ee a $080 Additional development work at Jarvis, Ont. 
“wed Pe ee WOTKErstaveee ome sees : “ Name of contractors, Colas Roads, Ltd) 
aeksmithss. seme a auee p 
Boilermakers on conctvacenes or levestiens; 0 90 Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, December 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. 1 00 28, 1940. Amount of contract, $5,060. A fair 
Brick and hollow tile on isi Gnixing wages schedule was included in the contract 
and tempering mortar).. Ty ho eee RY 0 50 as follows:— 
Carpenters and: joiners... gieter waisted 0 90 q h 
Cement finishers... .. .. ab igre 0 60 wo r ng out 
Cement and concrete mixer Reh utes sphalt rakers.. .. .. ea nee 0 55 
Steam.. 0 70 Asphalt Lopes. smoothers. aad nrcndciem 0 45 
Gas. or elec.. 0 55 Blacksmiths.. .. . SE PAIRS TEAMS fo,m,0/,0), -\s\% '~ 0-018 os 0 60 
Drill runners. 0 55 Blacksmiths’ helpers... so oc 6th ese 0 45 
Compressor Gnerkiars (os. or Medea lin 0 55 Carpenters and JOINCISSR UREN se ee. 0 70 
Drivers.. y SIR URN 0 45 Concrete mixer Piers Bes eeejo.) ia anette 0 50 
Driver, horse BS barit 0 60 wee as ‘ Allee. 63, SO SRE As 0 40 
Driver, team and wagon.. ie. he 0 85 river orse an PoP be os oa SSA re 0 55 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. . 0 75 ID rivensy GEA ANG awe COREA ele ieee s)) 60. as 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: sia f ena et aa NONE oe apt So ree ar 
Single drums.. otor truc PIVCTS soya « Sa 
Double drums.. 0 90 Motor truck driver aaa es CO eee, 1 45 
Engineers on steel erection. . : 124 Nah hie pr nA se eRe ois 8 4.5 ps einen Ae 
Firemen, stationary.. 50 oad. roller operators—-£aS7. Fe +. ss sie ae 
Hoist operators—tower tena.” or halen Wen 0 60 eg Os ae dé 5.0) 7Oe Ie eee 1 00 
Labourers.. 0 45 GeamMushovelsengineers. weemeeiis w+) s+. <<. ste 1 00 
Lathers—metal.. 0 75 Steamyshovel cranemenacttiise ts) ss ce os ae 0 75 
Machinists.. .. 0 75 Steam ushovel fremenenr ee manmeees., ++ seks Lee 0 60 
Machinists’ hice) 0 50 Sicamishovel Olersvamuwiecieyisis sc +0 se eie 0 50 
Motor truck drivers .. .. 0 50 Lraehor ‘OPeLratOrse wieea a net MMeMbsis,|'* ¢:.0 i vee vate 0 50 
Motor truck driver and biti 1 50 BWiatchmens ss .iuc ss Me Eerie o Soce wie crere 0 35 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 75 
Painters and Glaziers... .. .. . 0 65 
Plasterers... el os 0 90 3 inet i 
Pideterera helvers Ps a Bee ce 0 50 Erection of a building at Penticton, B.C. 
Rodmen, reinforced steel... .. .. «2 ee ee «- 055 Name of contractors, Kenyon-Killick Ltd., 
aibhikyy oye PRRCR PT (COMED s wee Penticton, B.C. Date of contract, December 
Reon tema ace 1a 0 75 31, 1940. Amount of contract, $3,740. A fair 
Steam shovel engineers.. . 1123 wages schedule was included in the contract 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 90 as follows:— 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 744 mae hour 
St hovel oilers. . 0 60 
Shovel ee Ae ae 1 123 Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. JSS $0100 
Structural steel workers. . 1 124 Brick and hollow tile avert a (mixing 
Tile setters (asphalt).. : 0 75 ae tempering mortar).. mee) es 0 = 
Tile setters, beipers Call § men assigned ‘ veg idan eae JOMETS.- ve ce oe se se oe oe A Hi 
trad lace Nee PA et ai, 0 0 50 ement finishers.. .. .. . 
eileen" I ae 0 45 Cement and eaacrete mixer eoberntors paw! or 
Welders and burners Gn! steel " erection... Sei sy thalee C10. ee ee ee ee ce ee we ee ee te ee ne oe 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 90 Drivers. . 0.0) OG) 75! ICR ORC 


Driver, horse arid canta 
Driver, team and wagon... 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ halpeee KAP eae 0 50 


Removal and renewal of fresh water mains tabi ir ct ena. 
° . a CIS—WOOGss sis bis tetine'et eis ate « 
at the Federal Building, Vancouver, B.C. Biibloundaverdt. . Ganeeis 


oooococoococo 
wm DD me NI or 


Name of contractors, F. Welsh and Sons, Van- Motor truck drivers.. .. 
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perhour $9682. A fair wages schedule was included in 


Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. .. .. 1 45 
Painters and glaziers... .. .. .. .. «. 0 65 
Plasterers 3c Acie. visemes ee AL ae 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material).. 3 sfeTeneT eile. eeyeutee 0 45 
Plumbers eae peomnitees.s ¢ 0 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (al men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Roofers—shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 75 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. 0 65 
Watchmen.. 0 40 
Waxers and solicberss (Aeon): 0 45 
Development work at Dewinton, Alta. 


Name of contractors, Dutton Bros. & Co., Cal- 
gary, Alta. Date of contract, January 2, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $35,600. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


per hour 
Blacksmiths... . Uno aoe $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 50 
Drivers. . an 0 45 
Driver, team and, Be 0 75 
Labourers. . aie! vs 0 45 
Motor truck Siw ere : aes te Woke’ tous 0 50 
Motor truck driver and Dk, LR ALOT strane 1 50 
Road grader operators: 
Horsedrawn.. . ae 0 50 
[NCMICING MLCAIinpe we. Cul Bee RG. es 0 80 
Gast alee Meee ws wha neha tote 0 60 
Tractor operators.. 0 673 
Watchmen.. .. .. 0 40 


Removal of wreck in St. Lawrence River 
near lower end of Cap de la Madeleine Curve, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Sincennes-Mc- 
Naughton Line Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, January 7, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,000. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
Blacksmi,0S 8 see es $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
enmployed full or part time).. $14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether employed full or part 
ipea tenes Wes. ee 5 00 
per hour 
Drivers.. : $0 40 
Driver, horse ae davay 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 60 
Engineers operating ion. 4 0 70 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or rele.).. 0 70 
Firemen, stationary... 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower te or ee ae ; 0 70 
Labourers. . anes 0 40 
Motor truck Gtivers.. eee aries 0 45 
Motor truck driver and crack OVE OSD Nee 1 40 
Riggers (general).. : 0 50 
Welders and Siiuers aeetyiene % or nes 1x 0 55 


Additional construction work at Malton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Godson Contrac- 
ting Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, December 23, 1940. Amount of contract, 
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the contract, as follows:— 


per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. 4 $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, Uicethete cou acts | 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners. 0 95 
Cement finishers... 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer Neperdears: 

Steam.. 

Gas. or elec.. A es 
Dragline operators, Henin or ibn 
Dragline firemen.. 

Dragline oilers... . 

Drivers... 

Driver, horse bed Gace 

Driver, team and wagon.. .. 
Labourers.. 

Motor truck Pe F 

Motor truck drivers and tmuclem ; 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. 
Road grader operators—gas.. : 
Road roller operators—steam or gas.. 
Steam shovel engineers. . 

Steam shovel cranemen.. . 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators—gas.. . 

Tractor operators. . 

Watchmen.. 


eoorcocormcocrdoccoooceordcsea 
Worst oO Doe HD oYyoPhL & HP sy StH tH eH St SH 
Aoowncoenwooeounro aco ania S wo 


Development work at Brada, Sask. Name 
of contractor, Mr. H. 8S. Stewart, North Battle- 
ford, Sask. Date of contract, January 10, 
1941. Amount of contract, $33,470. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract as 
follows :— 


per hour 
Blacksmiths... .. . $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. 0 45 
Drivers... 0 40 
Drivers, team ad Suan) 0 75 
Labourers.. k 0 40 
Motor truck Scen : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tak 1 45 
Road grader operators: 
WAOPSCUhA WG TIMe Wists tok y's\¢) Ds.s ReMRMed buss oy bate 0 45 
HO CHICING shale «sta eae) Yad owen bebe 0 60 
Gases ates slates 0 55 
Tractor operators... .. hf One UL SPARS Sayre ca rs 0 60 
VS HGMINICT NA ase ty vast nN sued ye call aM Comne’ sina eNbals 0 35 


Development work at Interlake, Alta. Name 
of contractors, Western Construction and Lum- 
ber Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date of con- 
tract, January 10, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$49,950. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. . $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. 0 50 
Drivers’. .”. son's : 0 45 
Driver, team sey RNY bbe Wey 0 75 
Labourers... .. .. Ath dents ein fn Ran be 0 45 
Motor truck driver. Se SPRL ti ce es 0 50 
Motor truck driver and trpele, ce eM ue 8 1 50 
Road grader operators: 
ETOPSCATAW Uni esiaiicn ane oko, is ae naa 0 50 
Including team.. SAE N cel ee LAG 0 80 
(Cae: caer Wy stele doe nude cnet sale sa Or Race 0 60 
Tractor Bheratore 0 674 
Watchmen.. 0 40 
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Construction of a water main at Mossbank, 
Sask. Name of contractors, R. B. MacLeod 
& Co., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of contract, 
January 15, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$6,433. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


per hour 
Blacksmiths.. A $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 0 75 
Drivers. 0 40 
Driver, feiss ad wake) 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 75 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Machinists... 5 0 70 
Machinists, hopeatn 0 45 
Motor truck drivers... 0 45 


Motor truck drivers and et Bey Bey ican 1 45 


Pipelayers, caulkers and_ solderers.. 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. : 0 85 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers Gall’ men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Pumpmen.. 0 50 


Shovel operators (aie ye maby oT sens Chea acy aaah 1 00 
Tractor operators... aw 0 60 
Steam Shovelwencineersvia 'e eaceine Giett wie ss 1 00 


Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen. . 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers .. 0 50 
Watchmen.. 0 35 


Construction of water supply works at 
Mossbank, Sask. Name of contractors, Poole 
Construction Co. (Sask.), Ltd., Regina, Sask. 
Date of contract, January 21, 1941. Amount 
of contract, $11,597. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


per hour 

Axemen.. $0 45 
Blacksmiths.. tN en aA ML odere Mr cto) CLC cna ots 0 65 
Blacksmiths; helpers. cae we. ee Lice bein we eimeiies < 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 75 
Cement finishers... 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer » Speritone 

Steam.. ‘ 0 70 

Gas. or elec.. . 0 50 
Drivers.. Aue Arg: Be aie 0 40 
Electricians Guide iavemen) i Se ach 0 80 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 70 

Three or more drums.. . 0 75 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Machinists. . : 0 70 
Machinists’ haere 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. f 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Geeks | 1 45 
Painters (spray).. 0 80 
Painters and Blevicr sayab\ | bnelies 0 70 
Pipe layers, caulkers and Soideteram Bers WA ave 0 55 
Plasterers... 1 00 
Plumbers and pieacah tice 0 85 
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per hour 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen) 

Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 

Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. 

Steam shovel engineers. . 

Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. . 

Shovel operators—gas.. 

Tractor operators.. .. .. 

Watchmen.. 


ooroccorococo 
WAXD ON ON SP HL 
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GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Repair of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, Etc. 
Note.—Each of the contracts listed under this heading 
contains the “‘B’’ Labour Conditions referred to in the 


introduction to this article. 


Royat CANADIAN Mountep Potice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Cavalry Braid, yellow 
worsted... - Belding-Corticelli Ltd., 


Montreal, P.Q. 

~beaton Mig. Co., abtd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

- Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

PeeatonwNiio. Co,., Atds 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Brown Serge Cloth.. 
Khaki Drill.. .. 


Blue Beaver Cloth.. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc.. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Rubber Stamps, Daters, 

CLC.» -ciieseiow! Laine Eriuchard=Andrews» Cov 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Uniforms.. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Letter carriers’ 


Letter carriers’ Uniforms.. Uniform Cap Co., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter carriers’ Uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 


Jay Wolfe Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

. Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Machine Works, Ltd., 

Montreal, P.Q. 


Letter carriers’ Uniforms.. 
Satchels.. .. . 
Scales... ... 


Stamping machine parts.. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 

the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


MonrreaL, P.Q—A Certain ArrcrAaFT MANvu- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THE INTERNA- 


TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LOCAL 
vi2 


Agreement to be in effect from November l, 
1940, to June 30, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. ! 

The company recognizes the shop committee 
of the union, who are employees of the com- 
pany, as the sole bargaining agency of the em- 
ployees as long as it represents a majority of 
the employees covered by this agreement. No 
discrimination on account of union membership 
or activity. 

Hours: 9 per day for five days, 3 hours on the 
sixth day, a 48 hour week; when two shifts 
are worked, shifts to be 104 hours for a 5 day 
week, with overtime allowed for all work in 
excess of 94 hours. When 38 shifts are worked, 
all three shifts to work 8 hour shifts, Monday 
to Saturday inclusive, with a 20 minute lunch 
period in each, without loss of paid time. 

Overtime: time and one half until 12 hours 
have been worked in one shift, double time 
after 12 hours; double time for work on Sun- 
days and seven specified holidays. In the event 
that the factory or any departments are placed 
on a 7 day week, and in the case of men whose 
terms of employment call for Sunday work, 
double time will not be paid for Sunday when a 
regular day off is substituted, but in this case, 
double time will be paid for work on such 
substitute day off. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for day work: 
tool, die and pattern makers 85 cents; journey- 
men machinists, electricians and steamfitters 80 
cents; journeymen aircraft fitters, joiners, air- 
eraft sheet metal, aircraft welding, painters, 
moulders, cable splicers and millwrights 75 
cents; class A production workers 60 cents; 
class B production workers 50 cents; helpers, 
learners and labourers 40 cents; beginners 35 
cents; apprentices from 25 cents during first 
year to 55 cents during fourth year. Minimum 
hourly wage rates for night shifts, 5 cents per 
hour higher than the day shift rates. 

Seniority to be taken into consideration in 
case of lay-off. 

Grievances and disputes are to be dealt with 
by the management with the shop committee. 
No strike or lockout to occur during the life of 
this agreement and while negotiations are in 
progress for a further agreement. In case of 
a deadlock, such dispute to be submitted to the 
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Minister of Labour of the Dominion Govern- 
ment who may establish the necessary concilia- 
tion committee, upon which both the union and 
the company will be represented; the decision 
of such conciliation committee to be binding on 
both parties. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Vancouver, B.C—A_ cERTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
FirM AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
Workers oF CANADA, ELECTRICAL WORKERS’ 
SHIPYARD SECTION. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 11, 
1940, for the duration of the war and thereafter 
until completion of any contracts entered into 
previous to the cessation of hostilities. 

The Company may employ at any time at 
least three journeymen, or more if the number 
of non-union members employed does not exceed 
10 per cent of the electricians employed. Such 
non-members must, however, pay the monthly 
dues to the union. If the union is unable to 
supply men, no man who is unfair to the union 
will be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 hours per week for day 
shift; second shift 74 hours’ work with 8 hours’ 
pay; third shift, 74 hours with 9 hours’ pay; a 
40 hour week for the second and third shifts. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
nine specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: electricians $1, 
electric crane operators 65 cents, first year 
helpers 50 cents, experienced helpers 624 cents. 

“The above rates to be subject to adjustment 
quarterly in accordance with the cost of living, 
and wages to be increased or decreased in an 
equal percentage to the increase or decrease in 
the cost of living in British Columbia, as deter- 
mined and publicized by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, it being understood that the 
average of the Federal index figures for cost of 
living in WViancouver, Victoria and _ Prince 
Rupert, as at October 1, 1940, be the basis 
of this arrangement, and that any adjustments 
that are made during the life of this agreement 
are to be made upon the average of the living 
costs in these cities. It is also understood that 
the above rates are to be the minimum rates to 
be paid during the life of the agreement.” 

Apprentices to be governed by provincial 
legislation. 


Vancouver, B.C—Two SHrpsurpingc Firms 
AND THE BLACKSMITHS’ AND HELPERS’ 
UNION oF Canapa, Loca No. 1. 


Agreements to be in effect from June 20, 1940, 
for the duration of the war and thereafter until 
completion of any contracts entered into 
previous to the cessation of hostilities. 

east union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week for day shift; 
second shift 74 hours’ work with 8 hours’ pay; 
third shift 74 hours with 9 hours’ pay; a 40 
hour week for second and third shifts. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours; thereafter. and all work on Sundays and 
nine specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: blacksmiths 85 
cents, blacksmiths’ helpers 65 cents. These wage 
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rates to be subject to adjustment quarterly in 
accordance with changes in the cost of living 
as ascertained by the Department of Labour 
of the provincial government of British 
Columbia, with cost of living figures as at 
December 1, 1939, being the basis of the 
arrangement, and it being understood that the 
above minimum rates are to be the minimum 
rates during the life of this agreement. 


Vancouver, B.C—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
FIRM AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or MacuHInists, Loca. 692. 

Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1940, 
for the duration of the war and of contracts 
incidental thereto. 

All machinists employed must become and 
remain union members, and preference will be 
given to those already members of the union 
when hiring new employees. 

The other terms of this agreement are similar 
to the agreement with another Company which 
was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 
1940, page 728. 

The minimum hourly wage rates (90 cents 
for machinists and fitters, 65 cents for special- 
ists, 50 to 60 cents for helpers) are the same, 
but it is provided that they may be adjusted 
quarterly on the basis of the cost of living 
figures for British Columbia as determined and 
publicized by the Dominion Department of 
Labour. 


Vancouver, B-C—A CrrTaAIN SHIPBUILDING 
Firm AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
Workers oF CANADA, PATTERNMAKERS’ 
Unit. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 20, 1940, 
for the duration of the war and completion of 
contracts then in effect. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for blacksmiths, with these 
exceptions: 

Minimum wage rate for patternmakers: 90 
cents per hour, subject to adjustment as pro- 
vided in the blacksmiths’ agreement. 

Pane and one-quarter to be paid for dirty 
work. 


Vancouver, B.C—A CrrTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
FIRM AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Loca 170. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1940, 
for the duration of the war and wartime con- 
tracts, and thereafter subject to 30 days’ notice. 

This agreement is similar to that between 
this same union and another shipbuilding firm, 
which was summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
July, 1940, page 728, with these exceptions: 

Only union members to be employed, and in 
the event of the union being unable to supply 
men, no man who is unfair to the union will be 
employed. 

The minimum wage rates of 90 cents for 
plumbers and pipefitters and 50 to 60 cents 
for helpers are the same as in the other 
agreement, but the basis for their adjustment 
according to the cost of living is the cost of 
living figures for British Columbia, as deter- 
mined by the Dominion Department of Labour. 


Victoria, B.C—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING FIRM 
AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILDING WoRKERS 
oF CANADA, CARPENTERS’ AND JOINERS’ 
SECTION. 


(The hours, wage rate and adjustment of 
wages according to the cost of living described 


below were also agreed to by letter by another 
shipbuilding firm and their joiner employees, 
effective from August 29, 1940, for the duration 
of the war and wartime contracts.) 

Agreement to be in effect from August 26, 
1940, for the duration of the war and thereafter 
until the completion of the wartime contracts. 

Hours: for day shift, 8 per day, 44 per week; 
for second shift 74 per shift with pay for 8 
hours; for third shift, 7 per shift with pay for 
8 hours; a 40 hour week for both second and 
third shifts, except in case of a second shift 
employed on emergent war work, when 44 hours 
may be worked. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours, double time thereafter; double time for 
work on Sundays and statutory holidays. 

Time and one-quarter for all dirty work. 

Wage rate for carpenters and joiners: 83 
cents per hour. This rate is subject to adjust- 
ment quarterly in accordance with changes in 
the cost of living, as ascertained by the Domin- 
ion Department of Labour, with the figures at 
December 1, 1939, being the basis, and it being 
understood that the above minimum rate be 
the minimum rate for the duration of this 
agreement. 


Victoria, B.C—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING FIRM 
AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS 
oF CANADA, SHIPYARD SkEcTION (SHIP- 
WRIGHTS AND CAULKERS). 


(The hours, wage rates and adjustment of 
wages according to the cost of living described 
below were also agreed to by letter by another 
shipbuilding firm and their shipwright and 
caulker employees, effective from August 12, 
1940, for the duration of the war and wartime 
contracts. ) 

Agreement to be in effect from August 26, 
1940, for the duration of the war and thereafter 
until the completion of wartime contracts. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
those of the agreement for carpenters and 
joiners summarized above, with this exception: 

Wage rate for shipwrights and boatbuilders, 
$6.64 per day (83 cents per hour); for caulkers 
$6.88 per day (86 cents per hour), subject to 
adjustment according to changes in the cost of 
living, as provided in the carpenters’ agreement 
described above. 


Victoria, B.C—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING FIRM 
AND THE COPPERSMITHS AND COPPER- 
smMiTHS’ Hetpers EMPLOYED BY THEM. 


The following terms have been agreed to by 
letters by the firm with the coppersmiths and 
the coppersmiths’ helpers employed by them. 
The wage rates and conditions for coppersmiths 
are in effect from August 12, 1940, for the 
duration of the war and wartime contracts: 
for coppersmiths’ helpers from August 19, 1940, 
for the same period. 

Hours for both coppersmiths and _ copper- 
smiths’ helpers are 8 per day, 44 per week. 

Wages: coppersmiths 90 cents per hour, 
coppersmiths’ helpers from 50 cents during first 
six months to 60 cents after one year. 

These rates to be adjusted quarterly according 
to changes in the cost of living on the basis of 
cost of living figures for British Columbia, as 
determined ‘and publicized by the Dominion 
Department of Labour. 
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Vicroria, B.C.—T wo SHIPBUILDING FIRMS AND 
THE DocKYARD AND SHIPYARD 'WORKERS’ 
UNION. 


Agreements to be in effect from December 14, 
1940, for the duration of the war and thereafter 
until the completion of wartime contracts. 

Union members to be given preference in em- 
ployment but if none available, other men may 
be hired. No discrimination against any em- 
ployee for belonging to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week; second shift, 
7% per shift with pay for 8 hours; a 40 hour 
week for second and third shifts, except in case 
of a second shift employed on emergent war 
work, when 44 hours may be worked. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
for work on Sundays and holidays. 

Time and one-quarter for dirty work. 

Basic hourly wage rates: labourers employed 
on ordinary work 50 cents, chipping 55 cents, 
cement washing and bitumastic workers on tanks 
623 cents, boiler cleaning and scaling 65 cents, 
dockmen 563 cents, tractor driver 564 cents, 
cementing seams 55 cents, stage riggers 624 
cents, divers tender 75 cents, jitney operator 
75 cents, rigger on jitney 60 cents, band saw 
operator 75 cents, sand blasters 65 cents. These 
rates are subject to adjustment quarterly with 
changes in the cost of diving, as ascertained by 
the Department of Labour of the Dominion 
Government, with the cost of living figures as 
at December 1, 1939, as the basis. “(This has 
been adjusted to October 1, 1940, at 2-89 per 
cent to nearest 3c.)” 


Victoria, B.;C—A CrrTAIN SHIPBUILDING FIRM 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELectricAL Workers, Locau 230. 


(The hours and wage rate for electricians 
of this agreement were also agreed to by letter 
by another shipbuilding firm and their elec- 
trician employees, with provision for quarterly 
adjustment of the wage rate with changes in the 
cost of living for British Columbia, as deter- 
mined and publicized by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour; this arrangement to be effective 
from August 16, 1940, for the duration of the 
war and thereafter until the completion of war- 
time contracts.) 

Agreement to be in effect from August 26, 
1940, for the duration of the war and there- 
after until the completion of wartime contracts. 

The Company agrees to hire the employees 
covered by this agreement through the union 
representative, if such men are available. No 
discrimination against any employee belonging 
to the union. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week; for second 
shift, 74 per shift with pay for 8 hours; for 
third shift, 7 hours per shift, with pay for 8 
hours; 40 hours per week for second and third 
shifts, except in the case of a second shift em- 
ployed on emergent war work, when they may 
work 44 hours. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
for work on Sundays-and holidays. 

Time and one quarter for dirty work. 

Hourly wage rates: journeymen wiremen 90 
cents, experienced helpers 624 cents, inexperi- 
enced helpers 50 cents. These rates are subject 
to adjustment quarterly in accordance with 
changes in the cost of living as ascertained and 
publicized by the Dominion Department of 
Labour, with cost of living figures as at Decem- 
ber 1, 1939, as the basis; and the above mini- 
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mum rates to be minimum rates during the life 
of the agreement. 


Victoria, B.C—A CERRAIN SHIPBUILDING FIRM 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MacHinists, Locau 456. 


(The hours and wage rates for machinists and 
machinist helpers [but not specialists] of this 
agreement were also agreed to by letters by 
another shipbuilding firm and their machinist 
employees and their machinist helper employees, 
with provision for quarterly adjustment of the 
wage rate with changes in the cost of living 
for British Columbia, as determined and pubic- 
ized by the Dominion Department of Labour; 
these arrangements to be in effect from August 
1, 1940, in the case of the machinist employees 
and from August 12, 1940, in case of the 
machinist helper employees, both for the dura- 
tion of the war and thereafter for the com- 
pletion of wartime contracts.) 

Agreement to be in effect from August 15, 1940, 
for the duration of the war and thereafter until 
completion of wartime contracts. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
those of the agreement summarized above for 
electrical workers, with these exceptions: 

There is no provision for hiring employees 
through a union representative. 

Hourly wage rates: machinists 90 cents, 
specialists 65 cents, helpers 50 to 60 cents, sub- 
ject to adjustment with changes in the cost of 
living as described in the electricians’ agree- 
ment. 


Vicror1a, B.C.—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING FIRM 
AND THE PATTERNMAKERS EMPLOYED BY 
THEM. 


The following terms have been agreed to, by 
letter, by the firm with the patternmakers em- 
ployed by them. The wage rates and hours for 
patternmakers are in effect from August 19, 
1940, for the duration of the war and wartime 
contracts. 

Hours: 8 per day, 44 per week. 

Basic wage rate: 90 cents per hour when pat- 
ternmaking and 83 cents per hour when working 
at joiner work. These wage rates are subject 
to adjustment quarterly with changes in the cost 
of living figures for British Columbia, as deter- 
mined and publicized by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


Vicroria, B.C —A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING Com- 
PANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 324. 


(The wage rate for pipefitters and hours 
of this agreement were also agreed to, by letter, 
by another shipbuilding firm with their pipe- 
fitter employees, with provision for quarterly 
adjustment of the wage rate with changes in the 
cost of living for British Columbia, as deter- 
mined and publicized by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, the arrangement to be in effect 
from August 12, 1940, for the duration of the 
war and wartime contracts.) 

Agreement to be in effect from August 12, 
1940, for the duration of the war and thereafter 
until completion of wartime contracts. 

The terms of this agreement are similar to 
those of the agreement summarized above for 
electrical workers, with these exceptions: 

There is no provision for hiring employees 
through a union representative. 

Hourly wage rates: pipefitters 90 cents, 
specialists 65 cents, helpers 50 to 60 cents. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebee 


The following agreement, amendments and 
correction of agreements have recently been 
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made obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article :— 


Bakers and Bakery Salesmen, Quebec 
(amendment). 
Bakers and Bakery Salesmen, Montreal 
(amendment). 


Leather Tanning Industry, Province of Que- 
bec (amendment). 

Textile and Jute Bag Manufacturing, Mont- 
real (amendment). 

Printing Trades, Quebec (amendment). 

Printing Trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke and Eastern 
Townships (amendment). 

Checkers (ocean navigation), 
(amendment). 

Longshoremen (inland and coastal naviga- 
tion), Montreal (amendment). 

‘Retail Stores, Quebec (amendment). 


Quebec 
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Clerks and Accountants, Jonquiere, Keno- 
gami, Arvida and St. Joseph d’Alma (correc- 
tion and amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Three Rivers Dis- 
trict. 

Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below:— 

New Brunswick 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, Saint John. 


ONTARIO 
Coal Handlers and Drivers, Toronto. 


MANITOBA 


Barbers, Brandon, Portage la Prairie and 
Dauphin. 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Barbers, Regina. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings Under the Aci 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 

the Lasour Gazerre, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an _ association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 


in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerrs from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 
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Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement, the 
amendment of eleven other agreements and 
the correction of one, all of which are sum- 
marized below. A request for the amendment 
of the agreement for building trades at Mont- 
real was published in the January 4 issue of 
the Quebec Official Gazette and for the amend- 
ment of the sash, door and wrought wood 
industry at Jonquiére and Kenogami in the 
issue of January 11. In addition, Orders in 
Council were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette during January amending the constitu- 
tion and bylaws of one parity committee, and 
approving the levying of assessments of cer- 
tain other parity committees, 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Products 


BAKERS AND BAKERY SALESMEN, QueBEc—An 
Order in Council, approved January 23, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Janu- 
ary 25, extends the term of this agreement 
(LaBourR GaAzEeTTE, January, 1940, page 68, 
December, page 1309, and January, 1941, page 
70) to March 1, 1941. 


BAKERS AND Bakery SALESMEN, Montreat.— 
An Order in Council, approved January 23, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 25, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this trade (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1939, page 1064, September, 1940, page 
970 and January, 1941, page 70). The term 
of the agreement is extended to December 31, 
1941, 

The minimum wage rate for salesmen or 
distributors is $18 per week, with no provision 
for commission on sales. Any salesman or 
distributor required to work more than six 
days in any week to be paid $6 in addition 
to his weekly minimum wage of $18. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and Miscel- 
laneous Animal Products 


LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
Qursec.—An Order in Council, approved De- 
cember 24, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, January 4, amends the previous Order 
in Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1940, page 282). 

The agreement governs, with the exception 
of office employees, all wage earners employed 
in establishments, throughout the Province of 
Quebec, in which one of the following opera- 
tions is carried on: hide tanning, leather curry- 
ing or any similar or related work, irrespective 
of the kind of work, the manufacturing process 
or the nature or quality of the products 
worked on. 

Any wage earner doing piece work may not 
be compelled to work on an hourly basis if it 
eauses a reduction in wages. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


TEXTILE AND Jute Baa MAnuvurFactTurRING, 
MontreaL.—An Order in Council, approved 
December 24, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, January 4, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1939, page 527, March, 
1940, page 282, and June, 1940, page 608) by 
extending the term of the agreement to De- 
cember 31, 1941. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PrintTiInGc Trades, QuEBEC—An Order in 
Council, approved December 24, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, January 4, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazette, April, 1940, page 
388) by changing the conditions as to overtime 
pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half, except for the 
rural judicial districts, in which districts over- 
time is payable at time and one-quarter. How- 
ever, overtime work is to be paid at his regular 
rate in the case of an employee who has an 
annual written employment contract by which 
he ig assured of weekly wages equal to or 
higher than the weekly rates established in this 
agreement, and moreover, if he is entitled to 
paid holidays, an annual vacation of one week 
with pay, and to the payment of his wages in 
case of absence on account of sickness up to 
15 days per year. Double time for work on 
Sundays and four specified holidays. However, 
work performed on Sunday evenings or holiday 
evenings in shops publishing morning papers 
will be paid at the regular wage rates for night 
work. 

PRINTING TrapES, Montreau—An Order in 
Council, approved December 24, and published 
in the Quebec Offical Gazette, January 4, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazerts, April, 1938, page 
452, June, 1936, page 546, December, 1936, page 
1181, and October, 1939, page 1065) by ex- 
tending the term of the agreement to March 
31, 1941, or until a new agreement is made 
obligatory if this is done before this date. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 

Buritpina TRADES, SHERBROOKE AND HJASTERN 
TownsuHies—An Order in Council, approved 
December 24, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, January 4, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these trades 
(LaBour GazeTte, June, 1938, page 693, Octo- 
ber, page 1173, November, page 1299, July, 
1939, page 729, November, page 1183, April, 
1940, page 390, June, page 609, July, page 731 
and December, page 1312) by adding “Le Syn- 
dicat catholique nationale des métiers de la 
construction de Victoriaville, Inc.” (The Na- 
tional Catholic Union of Building Trades of 
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Victoriaville, Inc.) to the parties to the agree- 
ment. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


CHECKERS (OcHAN NAVIGATION), QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, approved December 24, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 4, amends the previous Order in 
Council for these workers (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1939, page 1067) by extending the 
term of the agreement to February 28, 1941. 

LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoastTaL NavI- 
GATION), MontreaL.—An Order in Council, 
approved December 23, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, January 4, amends the 
previous Order in Council for these workers 
(Lasour GazeErTe, June, 1939, page 629, Febru- 
ary, 1940, page 173, April, page 391, and June, 
page 610) by extending the term of the agree- 
ment to March 31, 1941. 


Trade 


(Reta. Stores, QuEBEC.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved December 24, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, January 4, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for these stores 
(Lasour Gazette, October, 1940, page 1076, 
January, 1939, page 96, March, page 336, July, 
page 729, October, page 1067, January, 1940, 
page 69, April, page 391 and August, page 867) 
by providing that from December 20 to 31 
inclusive, regular employees are not to be en- 
titled to any remuneration for additional over- 
time work. A new wage class of $30 per week 
for chief displayer is added. 


CLERKS AND ACCOUNTANTS, JONQUIERE, KENO- 
GAMI, ARVIDA AND §t. JosePH p’ALMA—Two 
Orders in Council, approved January 22, were 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Janu- 
ary 25. These correct and amend the previous 
Orders for these workers (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1939, page 730, January, 1940, page 69, 
October, page 1076, November, page 1203 and 
December, page 1312). The correction is in 
the termination date which in the last Order 
in Council should have been February 16 
instead of January 19. The second Order in 
Council amends the previous ones by pro- 
viding that the agreement remain in effect to 
December 8, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to 30 days’ notice. 

The weekly hours of 60 per week in indus- 
trial establishments, 44 per week in financial 
establishments, etc., 63 hours in commercial 
establishments are subject to the provision 
that overtime be paid at regular rate. 

Weekly wages in professional offices are 
added for junior clerk, stenographer and typist 
from $8 during first year to $15 after two 
years. 

All employees who at the employer’s re- 
quest work over 40 hours in a week but less 
than the regular hours fixed by this agreement 


must nevertheless be paid the minimum 
weekly rates established in the agreement. 


Service: Business and Personal 

BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, THREE RIVERS 
District—An Order in Council, approved 
December 31, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, January 11, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between L’Union 
Nationale catholique des miaitres-barbiers et 
coiffeurs, des Trois-Riviéres (The National 
Catholic Union of Master Barbers and Hair- 
dressers, Inc. of Three Rivers) and ]’Union 
nationale catholique des employes barbiers et 
coiffeurs des Trois-Riviéres (the National 
Catholic Union of Employed Barbers and 
Hairdressers of Three Rivers). 

Agreement to be in effect from January 11, 
1941, to January 10, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. The territory 
is in two zones: zone JI, the cities of Three 
Rivers, Cap-de-la-Madeleine, Shawinigan Falls 
and Grand Mére and within two miles of 
them; zone II, Louiseville and within two 
miles of it. 

Hours are 56 per week in zone I, 62 in 
zone II, 

Wages in both zones: barbers and male hair- 
dressers for both men and women, $15 per 
week plus 50 per cent of all receipts in excess 
of $22 made by the employee, or $20 per week 
without commission; female hairdressers for 
women $14 per week. 

A scale of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers is included in the agree- 
ment. 

Apprentices are limited to one in any one 
shop. They are to be paid $5 per week after 
six months’ practice, $7.50 after one year and 
$10 after 18 months. 


Parity Committees 

The constitution and by-laws of the parity 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments was approved by Order in Council and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
January 11: 

Building Trades, Sorel. 

Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, January 4, 11 and 25, that 
authorization was given by Order in Council 
for the parity committees to levy assessments 
on employers and employees, parties to the 
following agreements: 

Bakers, Three Rivers. 

Plumbers, Three Rivers. 

Bakers, Montreal. 

Printers, Montreal. 

Corrugated Paper Box Industry, Province 
of Quebec. 

Bakers, Quebec. 

Clerks and Accountants, Jonquiére and 
Kenogami. 

Building Trades, St. John. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
In Council in New Brunswick, Ontario, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan 


ita Six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 


has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the sum- 
maries of these Acts and of amendments to 
them are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, page 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


New Brunswick 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, SAINT JOHN.— 
An Order in Council, dated January 9, and 
published in The Royal Gazette, January 29, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule of 
wages and hours for plumbers and steamfitters 
in the city of Saint John and within 15 miles 
from the county court house. 


The schedule is to be in effect from January 
1, 1941, to December 31, 1941. 


Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week from 
October to May inclusive; 8 per day, 4 on 


Saturdays, a 44 hour week from June to 
September inclusive. If necessary to work at 
other periods of the day than the regular 
shift (8 am. to noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m.), 
74 hours to constitute a working day, with 8 
hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time an one half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
six specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for plumbers and steam- 
fitters: 80 cents per hour (an increase of 15 
cents per hour over the rate of the previous 
schedule). 


Ontario 


Trade 


Coat HANDLERS AND Drivers, Toronto.— 
An Order in Council, dated January 11, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, January 
18, makes binding the terms of a schedule of 
wages in the coal industry in the city of 
Toronto and neighbouring muncipalities, to 
be in effect from January 1, 1941, ‘during 
pleasure.” 

The coal industry is defined as all work 
usually performed in connection with the 
storage, warehousing, transfer and delivery of 
all kinds of coal and coke. 

Work on Sudays and on seven specified 
holidays (except when unloading boats and 
except in the case of emergency deliveries 
authorized by the police licence bureau) to be 
paid at time and one-half. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: boat trimmers, 
stackers on conveyers and truck drivers and 


teamsters 55 cents: yard men 50 cents; truck 
drivers’ helpers 45 cents. (These are the same 
as the hourly wage rates in the previous 
schedule.) 

An employer may engage truck drivers and 
helpers on a tonnage basis for the delivery of 
coal or coke in bags, and in such cases truck 
drivers without helpers to be paid 55 cents 
per ton, truck drivers with helpers 31 cents per 
ton, truck drivers’ helpers 24 cents per ton. 
However, the Advisory Committee may grant 
a special permit authorizing the employment of 
truck drivers, teamsters and helpers at 45 
cents per ton for truck drivers without helpers, 
25 cents per ton for truck drivers with helpers 
and 20 cents per ton for truck drivers’ helpers 
in case of hauling from an inland retail yard 
where the average haul is sufficiently shorter 
and the loading facilities and yard help are 
comparable to those supplied at the docks. 
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Manitoba 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS, BRANDON, PortacE LA PRAIRIE AND 
DaupHin.—By an Order in Council under The 
Fair Wage Act (Part II) dated December 12, 
and published in The Manitoba Gazette, De- 


cember 14, the schedule of wages and hours 
for barbers in Winnipeg and district which was 
summarized in the Lasour GazettTr, May, 1940, 
page 501, has been declared to also be in force 
in the city of Brandon, the city of Portage la 
Prairie and the town of Dauphin. 


Saskatchewan 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarsBers, Recina—An Order in Council, 
approved January 28, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, January 31, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours for the barbering industry in the city 
of Regina and within five miles thereof except 
the buildings occupied by Royal Canadian Air 
Force training schools. The schedule is to 
be in effect from February 10, 1941, “during 
pleasure”. 

Hours: 51 per week divided into 54 regular 
working days; barber shops may be open from 
8 am. to 6 pm. on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Fridays, from 8 a.m. to 12 noon 
on Wednesdays, and from 8 am. to 8 p.m. 
on Saturdays. 

Overtime for all employees: 40 cents per 
hour plus bonus described below. 


Minimum wage rate for full time employees: 
$16 per week plus bonus for experienced em- 
ployees (those with at least a year’s experi- 
ence); $10 per week plus bonus for inexperi- 
enced employees during their first six months 
and $12 plus bonus during second six months; 
40 cents per hour plus bonus for part time 
employees. 

Bonus: every employee to be paid as part 
of his or her wages a bonus equivalent to the 
amount by which 60 per cent of all charges 
made for work done by such employee during 
each week exceeds the amount paid to such 
employee for full time, part time or overtime 
work as provided above. 

A scale of minimum charges for services is 
included in the schedule. 

No employer may employ more than one 
part time or inexperienced employee for each 
three or fraction thereof full time employees 
without a permit from the Advisory Board. 


PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1941 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


The new official index number of the cost 
of living rose from 108-0 at the beginning of 
December, 1940, to 108:3 at the beginning 
of January, 1941. The indexes of all of the 
main groups advanced except that for rent 
which was unchanged. The index for the food 
group recorded the largest advance, about one 
half of one per cent, due to higher prices for 
butter and certain meats, cereals and veget- 
ables. Comparative figures for the general 
index at certain dates are 108°3 for January, 
1941; 108-0 for December, 1940; 103-8 for 
January, 1940 and 100-8 for August and Sep- 
tember, 1939. The increase since January, 
1940, was therefore 4:3 per cent and since 
the outbreak of war 7:4 per cent. 

The index number was constructed on the 
basis of a survey of the expenditure of 1,439 
families of wage earners and salaried workers 
with incomes between $450 and $2,500 in 
1938. The average expenditure was $1,453.80 
divided as follows: Food, (31:3 per cent) 
$443; Shelter (19-1 per cent) $269.50; Fuel 
and Light (6:4 per cent) $90.50; Clothing 


(11-7 per cent) $165.80; Home Furnishings 
(8-9 per cent) $125.70; Miscellaneous (22-6 
per cent) $319.40, including Health (4:3 per 
cent) $60.80; Personal Care (1:7 per cent) 
$23.90; Transportation (5:6 per cent) $79.30; 
Recreation (5:8 per cent) $82.10; Life Insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent) $73.30. Other expenditure, 
not directly represented in the index was $40. 

The table of index numbers of changes in 
the cost of living published in this monthly 
statement from January, 1927, to September, 
1940, has been discontinued and replaced by 
the new official cost of living index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Those who have been using the old 
index number of the Department for special 
purposes and cannot immediately change to 
the new may bring the old series down to date 
each month by applying the percentage changes 
shown by the new index to the figure for 
August, 1940, for the old index. The group 
figures may be similarly adjusted. For the 
“Sundries” group figure the indexes for the 
new “Home Furnishings” and the “Miscellane- 
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ous” should be combined using the weights. 
By this method of calculation the figures of 
the old index for January, 1941, are Food 124, 
Fuel and Light 148, Rent 153, Clothing 133, 
Sundries 162. All Items 140. 

Publication of the table showing the cost 
per week of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent entering into a family budget 
which appeared in the Lasour Gazette from 
August, 1915 to September, 1940, has also been 
discontinued. The cost of the list in terms 


of average retail prices in 69 cities in Canada 
at the beginning of January was: Food $9.06; 
Laundry starch 4-1 cents; Fuel $2.96; Rent 
$6.20; and Total $18.26. The average cost of 
staple foods by provinces at the beginning of 
January was: Nova Scotia $9.31; Prince Ed- 
ward Island $8.71; New Brunswick $9.37; 
Quebec $8.52; Ontario $9.04; Manitoba $8.92; 
Saskatchewan $8.68; Alberta $8.82; and British 
Columbia $9.84. 
(Continued on page 194) 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Average prices in 1935-1939 = 100 











Fuel 
—— Food Rent and Clothing Home Miscel- Total 
ight Furnishings} laneous 

TOTS ae. OF ye eRe ee 88-3 74°3 76-9 88-0 70:3 79-7 
1OTASS Wee. ee Boa. 2 t. 91-9 72+1 75 +4 88-9 70°3 80-0 
LOTS RS EE Mies eR. Reo. 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70-9 81-6 
TOTO RE eee ae. ee Bl Br eds o£ 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74-5 88-3 
i AD ie Mey ee ed a ee 133-3 75:8 83-8 130-3 81-5 104-5 
Dee ates aes sa ee, ae PR OA 2 SR 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 118-3 
FOTO RG nid, Bee et Ah RB ee ot, 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 130-0 
TODO RRR ae ee 9 AAR Lk BOE eo 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 150-5 
LOD eee 8 RA A) ed te 8 8 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 132-5 
122 RE ci ier ae Miley eR ae 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 121-3 
LO2S RO eee. a eee ge 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 121-7 
Db. ea Vo | ee Oe 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 119-5 
TOQ5s wee Nei. RSE See a t 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 120-6 
1026 eo Re ak LOM ee, 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 121-8 
LOSER wae ee ER ek 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 119-9 
LOD Sa hen el Bees ode ake ROO aR ny Be 131-5 117-3 113% 2 135-5 104-8 120-5 
PAU: Sn, eae |, CA Cee oe A ee 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 121-7 
1030 eee ee E Ree 1 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 120-8 
LOBOS ee Be. PA ee 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 109-1 
POS2 ie. eee ee etek | Nie 1 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 99-0 
LOSS aR: ke Wek ars oe be Oh) Bee dhs. f. 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 94-4 
LO SA Ore 5: CM PD A RR Te i 92-5 92-8 102-5 96-9 97-7 95-7 
LOS5 Res ee BIRR ees BAe 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
VQSGSe hn Be ce Pe ca Be GE ned 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LOS ORs = 4 BOR diets RES. 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
LOSS... ae eee ee AS, 8, 103-8 103-1 97-9 100-9 102-4 101-1 102-2 

1939 
SAMUATY Aes Seas oc OO cos Rite od 99-9 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 101-1 
February se 0s oe ee Re OES 98-7 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 100-7 
Mareh:) te 0sGee 4 MR ee Re Cas 2 98-5 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 100-6 
A prillh $2 tS BE ok 98-3 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
Mayer... §. Bitte ee eee RE 98-2 103-8 100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
SURONE el tae hoe ee, 2. 98-1 103-8 99-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 
Duly te ih eee Ee BY 99-0 103-8 99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
AM@USE Lite Oe Rie ce eG eB 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
September 4e. of ee 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-8 
October. 40k ee. oR sh Be Eee 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 
November se 5. bee inh oie fd 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 
December. 45-5. 5.8288. 53 Belin. & 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 
Viearss..... 208% Bf hiee’s 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 

1940 
JANUaRy...gee see he ee tk Ras 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 
February. tee: oD bey Be ok 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 
Maren. ¢55 eee 4 Oe i Be et 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
April, Soe hoo. 2 ORO Peg bhn’ 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
BY RG sc es A E'S 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
Tune: kek Bae ROP. 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
July eee, ae Se. 2 BRE oS Gite 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
‘August: Sees). Y Game oe Pe PE 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
Peptembert A Vb Pee Re ee 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
October epi. 6 Orne es Bee a 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 
November: ae... 4.0 le bela 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 
December hess 1.2: be GbR eele e 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 
Wearkas 4-3 5Re We OR ek 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 

1941 
January. Sone ert Boek ie eRe 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 108-3 





For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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Dominion (average).......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 


I—=Sy dney sense eiloee te 

2—New Glasgow.......... 32 27-6 | 26-5 | 18:4 | 15-6 18 30 25°7 20 19 31-1 54-5 
BS Anitioratiees : ciate geet 32-5 | 25 24-2 | 16 12 Gy We eS 20 17 18-4 32-2 51-7 
TOE SPT mC Uber e 31-4 | 26-1 | 22-4 | 17-4 | 15-6 17-5 30-2 25-9 19-1 20-1 30-7 57-2 
5—Windsor............++-- 30 25 27-5 | 18 15 20 27-5 23-5 20 19-7 31 55 
SOT ei, ARE. 32 26 26-3 | 16-5 | 13 22-7 29 25 19-2 19-8 32-1 53-5 


7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown. 
New Brunswick (average)... 
8—Moncton..:.....00620 00 


9—Saint John.............. 36-9 | 28-3 | 28-4 | 20-1 | 15 15-8 31-2 25:9 19-4 20-7 33 57-4 
10—Fredericton............ 34-8 | 26-1 | 20-9 | 14-6 | 13 17-7 29-4 23-2 18 20-2 32:9 57-4 
11—Bathurst..............- 35 25 28 18 14 ho fc ei Be 25 28 20 21-7 30-7 52-5 


Quebec (average)............ 


12—Quebec...........eee eee 98-3 | 25 19-2 | 17-1] 11: 20-8 25°38 16-6 15-4 17-2 29-1 46-9 
13—Three Rivers 27-8 | 24-1 | 23 16-4 | 13 17-5 26-2 19-5 17-4 18-4 31-9 54-8 
14—Sherbrooke............. 34-8 | 28-5 | 23-8 | 18-9 | 13- 19-5 29-4 23 17-2 19-1 28-5 55-6 
15—Sorel........-2.80sne00+ 22-8 | 22-1 | 25-4] 13-9] 9 18-3 25-4 19-8 14-6 17-2 30-9 52-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe..........} 20-7 | 20 20 15-1 | 12 20-1 26°5 19-3 16-1 16-8 30-9 54-9 
17—St. Johns.........45..+. 32-6 | 29-3 | 25-4 | 18-6 | 12-3 1 (la a daa 26-2 20-2 19-3 30-4 58-3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 22 22-3 | 20-7 | 15-3 | 10-5 20 25 17 16-4 19-9 29-7 56-4 
19-—Montreal?...'). sends. | 31-3 | 27 25-2 | 16-8 | 12-9 18-7 27-7 21-7 17-5 19-9 30-4 56 
Oe EN ous) duds BES Lon 98-4 |} 25-1 | 23-6 | 17-9 | 11-4 18-5 O72 21-3 17 19-1 29-4 57-4 
Ontario (average)............ 30-9 | 27-3 | 26-8 | 19-0 | 15-4 20-4 28-4 25-8 18-6 20-8 31-7 54-6 
De Obamas hse WEE 33-2 | 28-4 | 30-4 | 20-3 | 15 18-4 28-5 23°7 17-5 20-1 31-9 56-1 
22—Brockville.............- 36-3 | 31:5 | 30-3 | 19-3 | 15-3 18-5 29-7 25-8 18-5 21:3 31-5 57-2 
23— Kingston............+.. 29-1 | 25-4 | 26-1 | 18-4 | 13-5 20-6 27-4 24-7 18-5 20 30-9 51-8 
24-sBolloville. «2a: hae +s 26-3 | 24 25-5 | 17-4 | 13-9 21 97-5 21-5 17-5 18 32-3 53-2 
25—Peterborough........... 30-6 | 26-9 | 27-1 | 19-4 | 16-3 22-7 27°3 26 19-3 20 31-1 53-1 
96+: Oshawa. ss :<i'sei bs Mea 29-6 | 26-6 | 26-6 | 19-2 | 16-1 94:27 27-3 26-8 17-3 19 31-6 54-9 
Merlin. vive Ri ebe es 30-3 | 26 24-7 | 17-7 | 15-3 20-7 26-7 25°38 19-3 21-8 33-1 55-9 
28--Toronto. 00.6... Gat. 3. 33-1 | 28-9 | 29-2 | 20-7 | 18-1 20-8 29-5 26 17 21-8 33-6 56-2 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 32-4 | 29 | 27-8 | 21-2 | 14 19 28-3 | 27-1] 17-9] 25 31-3 | 54-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 32-3 | 28-2 | 29-5 | 20-3 | 13-4 18-8 30 25°7 18-9 18-4 30-4 54-2 
31—Hamilton 30-8 | 28-8 | 27-6 | 19-1 | 17-6 21-5 29-5 25-9 17-8 21-2 30-8 54-5 
32—Brantford 30-2 | 27-3 | 25-8 | 19-8 | 14-2 20 29-4 26-1 19-6 16-7 31-6 51-9 
Bosra EM eae 33-3 | 29-3 | 30-7 | 21-7 | 18-5 23-3 29-3 26-3 B05 9. econ 32-9 54-5 
34. Cueloh Myo cud. bal 29-5 | 27 24-4 | 18-5 | 16-6 19-4 29-2 25-8 16 20-3 30-9 54-3 
35—- Kitchener ot. : 44.004 28-3 | 26-3 | 23-1] 18-2 | 15-7 20-6 30-7 26:3 17-4 19 32-5 52-6 
36—Woodstock............- 32-6 | 28-4 | 27-6 | 19-8 | 13-5 20 25-2 26-9 18-3 21 30-5 51-7 
Be rat ior. ice teats sxe 30-4 | 27-9 | 28 19-4 | 17-6 18 30-8 26-6 18-40 ee 31-9 54-6 
S8o-London Uthl.. dusted 30-2 | 27-6 | 27-5 | 18-8 | 15-6 20-2 29-5 25-9 18 19-8 31-8 53-5 
30--St, Thomas®, ...0).0.: 31-9 | 28 98-9 | 19-6 | 16-4 21-9 28-3 25-6 19-2 20 31-6 55-1 
4-Chatham Wines.) eet 29-3 | 26-9 | 26-6 | 18-9 | 14 F121 28-9 26-4 20-4 19-4 32-1 54-6 
at Windsor (0)... >. 3.000) 30 27 26-4 | 17-8 | 15-6 yy) 30-2 25-9 20-1 19-3 30-9 56-3 
Sarnia! MOL ose Pek 32-8 | 28-5 | 29 20-8 | 17-1 22-2 28 26-7 19-8 21-7 33-4 56:3 
43—Owen Sound............ 26 25-7 | 17-7 | 14-4 20 26-3 24-5 16-5 21 31-7 51:3 
44—North Bay............. 33 29-7 | 29-2 | 19-6 | 16-2 21-8 28-7 28 20 22-1 33-5 55-5 
45—Sudbury............05- 29 96-6 | 24-7 | 17-8 | 13-9 19-3 28-7 25-2 17-4 19-4 29-8 50-7 
MEZCobalt.1 {Gh 2 ok ae 35 27 Bil 22 19 18... 4). Ok) ee ae 28-7 23 20-2 31-6 55-7 
Aj Timinins. 00)... a0! 28-6 | 25 26-5 | 17-6 | 14-4 19-1 29 23-5 17°5 21:3 29-1 54-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 30-4 | 26-8 | 25 18-8 | 14-3 18-8 24-5 25:3 17-8 18-1 30-1 56 
49—Port Arthur............ 26-6 | 24 92-2 | 16-4} 14 19 26-6 24-2 17-8 21-5 33-7 58-2 
50—Fort William........... 32-4 | 26-7 | 25-8 | 17-4 | 14-7 21-7 30 26-5 19-5 20-7 32-8 58-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 28-7 | 23-7 | 25-0 | 16-7 | 14-5 17-1 26-5 24-0 17-3 20-4 35-1 55-9 
Bis Winninee. ik he tdee cen 29-4 | 24-5 | 25-5 | 17-4 | 16-5 18-2 27 24-2 18-6 17-8 33-7 55-1 
BPS Rrandon, ss-0 2. ns 28 22-9 | 24-5 | 16 12-5 16 26 23-7 16 23 36-4 56-7 
Saskatehewan (average).....| 25-4 | 21-1 | 21-3 | 14-9 | 11-5 16-8 25-6 21:3 14-8 17-6 31-7 54-0 
5822 Regina; Hiks,... 40. we 26-8 | 21-1 | 22-5 | 14-4 | 12-5 16-8 26-8 21-9 14-8 18-7 30-7 55+2 
54—Prince Albert........... 20 16-OUe1s Tae 10 18 24-5 19 13 15-5 31-7 56-7 
65--Saskatoonti]..:.'. 6. dy! 25-7 | 22 22-3 | 15-3 | 11-6 17°5 25-1 20-8 15-3 16 31-9 50-3 
56—Moose Jaw............. 29 24-9 | 22-4 | 15-1 | 11-8 15 26 23-6 16-2 20 32-6 53-9 
Alberta (average)............ 27-2 | 23-3 | 23-5 | 16-2 | 13-0 18-8 27-6 23-1 16-9 18-6 32-9 53-7 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 28-6 | 25-2 | 25 17-8 | 15-4 21-5 28 23-4 16-8 19-3 33-4 50-8 
58—Drumheller............ 29 26:5 | 25 18 13-5). 20. 29 24 17-5 19-5 31-6 55 
59—Edmonton.............. 93-1 | 19-4 | 21-6 | 14-2 | 10-6 15-6 27°5 22-8 17 #4 19-2 30-6 49-8 
Ch Calearye (ert isds. tek 27-8 | 22-6 | 25-1 | 15-8 | 14-6 18-8 28-7 24-1 17-6 18-5 34-8 53-1 
61—Lethbridge............. 97-7. 93 20-8 | 15-4 | 10-9 19-2 24:7 21 15-7 16-3 34 | 54-8 
British Columbia (average) .| 32-2 | 27-7 | 28-2 | 18-6 | 18-0 23-6 31-0 26-8 20-2 22-9 35-5 57-9 
62 Fernia Gb so er, Or 25 27-7 | 17-3 | 16 21 31-7 24 20 21-7 32-4 54-3 
69. Noladtivn. ves scccdasn oe 28-9 | 26-2 | 27-7 | 20 16 233 30-5 29-5 23-2 20-7 34 61-2 
Beet rater eG a ak OTT 27 18-5 | 18-1 25 29-7 30 23-3 23 37-8 59-3 
65— New Westminster...... 31-9 | 28 28-4 | 18-3 | 18-7 21:3 29-3 24-7 18-2 22-6 34-3 57-7 
66—Vancouver.............% 34-3 | 28-3 | 28-7 | 18-2 | 19-5 22-8 24-6 18-9 24-1 36:3 59-9 
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G(==—VICLOTIA ants were ee 
68—Nanaimo......c8...6 08 
69—Primce Rupert.......... 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1941 
Fish | Eggs 
penal Se ee ae ee [a aoe 
° a = 3 2 oS 
re a = a : ae a ee 
—_ a ad ty =) ~~ 
~ 2 § 3 of ks} EE| 7s ) 3 ahd ae 
Coe meted) Saree Le ee am) BS Ee | 28 wld oe), 22 | B48 
is BS Qe a BOG As 3 3, 15) 1) suo ais eS 
$4 oS Gia OO =< aha! a2 co od tea ees om OF es) 
ou 2s y Sas aca; a gh ah So My oo Me ad aoe 
Be aga | She | $82 | 82 =3 BR | Sasa) ase) 22 = 
6) se) a 0) cay 0) 4 6) oO = ea 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
18-1 26-5 17-2 19-7 19-3 18-4 10-5 38-0 33°38 1-1 39-3 
11-6 ROS Hoe Bet koh 14-7 15-0 18-8 11-6 46-4 40-5 10-8 42-4 
9 2645 We Bad a 14-4 15-3 18 11-2 47-1 40-8 13 41-7] 1 
12 SO a8" toad Sores 14-7 15 19-1 10-9 47-7 39 10-11 42 2 
BAR cee ALR ate Abcdete [lee ode d oie 14-9 14-7 19-8 12-1 44-6 89-3 9b 41-1] 3 
ISS the ae, RM | ede ef 162) yee 18-6 12-1 46-5 41 12 43-8] 4 
OP 0 he oo i A eee Fae car 14-71 Be ee 18-2 11-2 fe al PCE te 10 42-715 
12 By Taal Pee an aor 14-3 15 18-8 11-8 48-1 42-5 10 43-2 | 6 
10-0 By al See eee 14-8 17-3 18-0 11-3 37-4 30-2 | 9-0-10-0 39-3 | 7 
14-8 AIS NOR wed 15-4 17-3 19-4 11-5 44-3 38-2 11-0 41-0 
13-3 SOME hy Me detovd see 15-2 16-2 20 11-8 44-9 37-9 11 42-6] 8 
13-5 HOO |e ee ae a 15-6 15-4 19-5 11-1 43 35 12 39-9 19 
17-6 Desa none Me 15-6 17-7 19-4 12-2 43-5 40-2 11 41-6 110 
aS Ae ee oe 25 eee lay, 15-2 20 18-7 10-7 45-7 39-7 10b 39-7 {11 
16-2 28-1 20-1 18-4 18-8 18-2 11-0 38-8 34-4 10-5 38-5 
16 Ze: [ets as dic oh 15 17-3 18-1 11-2 38 33°5 12 38-8 112 
16 27 16 15 14-1 17-8 10-2 39-4 33-2 ll 38-2 113 
19 SO Fy Wet. ase 21 23-2 19 11-1 41-2 37°6 li-la 38-6 114 
15 Pa Wot teak. PRE Ae ee tee A ma ame GI 18-4 10-6 38-2 33-8 9 38-6 115 
18 SOOP TIPS cee set aes 20 18-6 11-2 36 31-9 9 38-4 116 
Br BU ot EE cil cht Eh cs Sn Ok. Wen Bae FAO le ave ee Back 20 17-8 10-5 37-2 32-6 9 38-4 |17 
14 Q0ie he ate. 2 oe 18 18 17-7 12-7 38°3 34 9 38-6 418 
16-1 29-7 23-2 oe 21-6 17-6 10-5 39-6 34-2 12-13 88-5 119 
15-7 27-4 21 20-2 15-8 18-8 10-8 40-9 36-5 12 38-6 120 
17-9 26-0 19-5 19-0 19-0 18-6 10-7 36-3 32-1 11-5 39-4 
15-2 25398 eee. 25 5 22 17-8 19-3 10-3 4} 35-8 12 38-8 {21 
NEY ee ee Qiea Pe Moa. bys 19-9 20 18-5 10-2 34-9 31 ll 38°8 |22 
15-7 29 19-2 18-4 16-4 18-2 10-4 38-3 32-6 11 38-9 123 
SPP eee ee 23 Bes ae ee 20 18-3 18-6 10-8 85-4 33 10 89-5 124 
Wes es Serene ae 28 NB Rpt aie 20 19-3 18-9 10-4 84-3 29-3 11 39-5 125 
Te) Sa aA et er ees) tae ee ae 20 17-5 19 10-5 86°5 32-3 11 39-6 126 
CA Rae ee aa |e nt 20 20 - 20 18-3 11-3 33-2 30-7 11 40-1 [27 
18 26-2 23-2 US 18-8 17-6 10-7 36-1 32-7 12 39-8 128 
MEA ee SBT a ty eo ae ee 20 18-5 18-4 18-6 10-9 37-2 32°3 12 39-8 129 
aT sete st ue ek yes ea ce (Be ce 19-5 17-8 18-2 11-3 36 CN fies saa 12 39-7 130 
19-5 28-5 23-9 18 18-6 17-3 10-4 36 34 12 39°8 131 
ee I ee The eee 19 18-7 18-2 19-5 10-3 31-6 30-3 ll 38-6 132 
SERRE Po ae etd ee ec nee eed 17 21-7 18-3 11 34 30 11 39-3 133 
eh eh eS 32 14 16-5 18 18-4 9-9 33-9 30 us 39-9 134 
1 eT ae rs ae Ly Ge [eae a Py Oe 24 18-9 10-7 31-6 27:1 11 89-5 135 
S, Fe cok tet all edhe ate. Seca Wis Moet. 4 Ae 17-3 17-4 18-3 10-2 32 26 11 39-4 136 
18-5 26 22-5 19 19-3 18-4 10-2 33-1 29-1 ll 89-1 (37 
13-7 21-5 20°7 18 17-8 18-1 10-8 33-2 28 11 39-4 138 
15 25 af We Bae Se 18-4 22 18-1 10-2 33-7 32 ll 40-1 {39 
Tr Fe Ges 98 Rowers Se cl (Pic eet ey 19 19-3 19-1 10-6 30-4 25-4 11 38-5 140 
17-3 24-8 22-7 18-5 20 17-5 10-5 SOs 2h [eee ue aan 1Z 38-6 {41 
See fe) oe 25 Cr ae 18-2 19 18-9 il 34-3 30-5 ll 39-5 |42 
SSA Sage COAG ccls Boies ool ine ey 2 BRL ey LSese eee eel er eee ae 18-6 10-2 34-1 30:7 11 39-2 143 
23-3 24-7 18 19 19-3 20 11-2 Ol eel wereocie 12 39-6 144 
Ne eae 22 17 18-3 17-5 19-4 11-3 39-6 36 13 38-9 |45 
SC ESE Te oe NS se ol | Ac are 18-5 20 19-4 12-5 45-5 40 11 40-4 146 
20 24-6 18-7 19-4 19-9 19-9 11-4 43-5 39°3 14 39-5 {47 
20)) dae ee Heer. 19-3 18-3 17-9 18-8 10-7 39-7 36-7 12 39-4 |48 
OE ee oa ae eee 19 20 17-2 17-6 9-8 41-2 35°7 12 39-3 149 
ae ee 25 17-5 17-5 18-5 18 10-4 40-4 36-1 12 39-2 150 
24-0 25-0 15-6 22h 18-1 18-1 9-6 40-3 32°72 10-5 37-3 
23 26-3 15-6 22-7 18-4 18-3 9-4 37°8 31-7 ji 87-4 151 
25 2a 5H Wn seads 2. 21-5 17-8 17-8 9-7 42-7 33°7 10 37-2 152 
23°2 24-8 11-0 23°8 19-5 17-9 8-9 40-2 33°35 10-8 36-2 
25°8 24-4 10-8 24-3 20-2 17-2 9 38-7 32°7 11 85-9 153 
20 DAO IE eee. 1. 25 19 18-7 8-8 41-6 36-2 10 36-9 154 
22 24-7 10 21-7 19-3 18-1 9-1 41-8 34-2 11 36 55 
25 25-6 12-2 24 19-6 17-6 8-5 38-6 30:8 abs! 36 =| 56 
23-8 26-0 13-6 24-0 23°79 18-5 8-9 36-0 31-6 10-8 37-1 
24-2 Dik eo We Set se. Ws See 25 25 17:8 9-1 36-7 34 ual 37-1 {57 
25 27-5 14-5 23-6 25-2 19-4 9-2 35°6 31:3 10 88-1 158 
2307 24-4 15-5 23°2 21°5 18-1 9-1 35-7 30°4 11 36-5 159 
24 25-2 124 24-2 23-7 19-3 8-4 37-4 31 11 37-3 |60 
22 25-7 11-7 24 23-3 17-7 8-9 34-4 31-3 11 36-7 {61 
18-3 23-1 14-2 24°8 22°79 17-6 10-3 34-2 30-5 11-7 40-0 
24 26-5 12-7 25-8 23-7 17-4 10 42-1 37 Lt 38-6 |62 
18 22.08 eek. 8 Its 25 24 19-5 9-8 38 32-5 12-5a 39-4 163 
23-7 26-7 13-7 23-7 25°3 18-7 11-4 39 85:3 12-5a 39-1 164 
16-2 OAT Gt sect ae eae se 23-4 20-7 15-7 9-5 27-9 24 10 39-6 |65 
16-7 20°5 12-5 22-2 20-1 15-9 10-1 DAS Recline ae 10 39-3 |66 
EY eS ee a 18 24-6 19-8 16-9 10-4 30-4 28 12 40-3 |67 
18 Pape Bete GRE OR al | Sask RI ea nee ae 20-2 9-8 30-6 26 11 41-7 |68 
j HS REA | SIR Ae els | SE RO “Sy 30 25 16-6 11-6 BY (GC eee 14-3a 42-3 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 





Canned Vegetables 














= 8 7 ; a 
aS C 2 4 oO =| 
S 3 c of z Bis orl 22 | of | af 
— * at be iad ie ww 
LOCALITY an) ak les ins |e Si 85185| 85 
OB] se. | St|8./ 8.1/2.1] .. |Sea} eo] 85] 25 
G3 | oo | Ped oe || eepes dice laeehen | OS yes 
S21 88 |38|28|S8| $8128 ees] 8 | os) 85 
ad Ga |Bali oa Sa} ea] a /50S) $8] 58/98 
2) faa) oD) i fo [en x al Ay io) —Q 
cents| cents | cents | cents | cents} cents! cents} cents} cents| cents} cents 
Dominion (average)..............ccc cece ceceeee 23°7 6-7a | 18-6] 3-6] 5-2] 9-2 | 11-4 | 18-6 | 11-9 | 11-8 | 10-9 
Nova Scotia (average)......0......c8cccccccsedes 23°8 71/)18-8} 3-9 | 5-3 | 8-8 | 13-6 | 14-5 | 11-9 | 12-2 | 12-2 
IS Sydney eee. a Bre. oe. oe ee we eee 23-1 |6-7-7-3 | 18-8 | 3-8 | 5-4] 8-3 | 12-7 | 18-7] 11-3 | 11-4 | 11-8 
2— New: Glasgow fic2sc. Wes ose oan seen eesti. 25-1 16-7-7-3 | 18-7 | 4 5-1] 9-3 | 18-3 | 14 11-3 | 11-5 | 12-1 
S—Amherst Pees eo Bie eek bss ee te eee 22-3 7-3] 18-8 | 3-9] 5 7-8 | 18-2 | 14-7 | 11-5 | 11-5 | 11-6 
BF alifanter ec. oo cclsee Pee nies g eee he eee 24-4 16-7-8 19-1} 4 5-6 | 9-6 | 15 14-9 | 11-8 | 12-3 | 12-2 
D—WiINdSODa wae wek ls deres ates ven ee ce He ee 23-2 7-3c] 18-5 | 4 5 9 13 15 13 13-1 | 13-7 
OSETUTO Moree va stladlaw acc ne eres whe cts eet 24:7 6-7c] 19 3-9 | 5-4] 8-6] 12-6 | 14-7 | 12-6 | 13-2 | 11-5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown...........0..ssee0- 22°¢ 7-3 | 18-6] 3-8} 5-0} 8-3 | 13-2 | 13-7 | 12-9 | 12-8 | 12-0 
New Brunswick (average).................205- 23°9 7-5 | 18-7 | 3-8) 5-2] 8-9 | 14-2 | 14-6 | 12-2 | 12-0 | 11-4 
S—Monctongane Perce a tess cae Holt etree oo mente 24-3 8 19-5] 3:9) 5-5] 9-7] 18-6} 14-4 | 12-7 | 12-1] 11-3 
O--Saint John Free ae we waco eens Re 24-8 | 6-7-3 | 19-5] 3-6] 5-4] 9-7 | 14-5 | 14-8 | 11-9 | 11-8 | 12-3 
10—Kredericton ic sso enestee cc alkene ee 22-6 7-3 | 18-1] 3-9] 5-1 8-7 | 14-4 | 14-5 | 12 12 11-1 
AIS Bathurst ty arcane siecle cs Moe eee ee eee 23-8 8c 17-7 3°8 4-8 (AC TB Se 14-5 | 12-3 | 12-2 | 11 
Quebec (average) .oic305 90. G8 ee 21-9 5-3 | 15-1] 3-8 | 5-1] 8-9 | 11-2 | 12-1 | 12-1 | 11-5 | 10-4 
12 Quebec Rs Auch senee aes Poe en hoe eee 23-2 5-8b | 16-3} 3-8] 5-3] 9-6] 11-4 | 12-8] 11-9 | 11-5 | 10-7 
ABU MTCOMRIVOLS Jas Aaaine han cas heb lee ote ols cena 22-2 5-3 | 14-8] 4 5-1 8 12 12-4 | 12-8 | 11-7 | 10-6 
14—SherbrookewssiiGieese.. SUL ees on. eee 22-5 5-3 | 13-8 | 3-8} 5-4] 9-3 | 12 12-4 | 12-4 | 12-1 | 10-2 
15 SOrel PR. ds ies aac ES ole teen 20-6 4-7} 15-4] 3-4] 4-6] 10-7] 10-8 | 11-8 | 11-6} 11-2 | 10-3 
16—Stx Hyacinthe.wt. Sees hee ee eee 20-8 4 14-9 3-7 5:3 9-4 | 11-1 | 11 12-3 | 10-8 | 10-2 
1d bed ONS Masini pond dia cae Sais Ae ee seats 21-4 5 15-8 | 3-6] 5-1 8-5 | 10-7 | 12 12-5 | 11-9 | 10 
23-1 5-3 | 138-8] 4 5 7-2 | 11-2 | 11-8 | 11-9 | 11-7 | 10-6 
21-7 |5-3-6-7 | 16-4] 4 5 8-7 | 10-2 | 11-8 | 11-3 | 10-8 | 10-6 
21-9 |5-3-6c 15°44) 328)  6-2){ 8-6) 21-5 lee 12-5 | Al 7 0rd 
23-1 6-2 | 16-5 | 3-3} 5-0] 9-5 | 11-2 | 18-3 | 11-1 | 11-3 | 10-7 
23-2 6-7 | 15-6] 3-8] 5-1] 9-9 | 11-3 | 18-1] 11-7 | 11-9 | 11-2 
21:4 6 13-9 | 3-8] 5-2] 9-41 12 13 11-7 | 12-6} 10:3 
ZS MINGSCOD LD saa caleteiorattels Meee ee re ae eae 21-5 |5-38-6-7 | 14-9} 3-6] 4-9} 9-4] 10-9 | 12-9} 10-9 | 11-1 | 10-4 
24-Belleville Fh ys tases, Googe ie et ee cme 21-4 |5-38-6-7 | 16-3 | 3-1] 5 9-3 | 12 12-8 | 11-3 | 10-7 | 10-4 
25-Peter borough amen ods dee eee mune eee 24-1 |5-3-6¢7 | 17-3 | 3:3] 4-9] 9-4] 10-5 | 12-7] 11-4 | 10-8 | 10-8 
26 —Oshawat, fics icitoc ees caw date m meio aeame 23 =|4-7-6-7 | 17-4] 2-9] 5-1] 9-3 | 10-7 | 18-3 | 11-3 | 12 10-6 
IO ieee Mes, into rerclc stones Oat dines cnet 24 Sed LiTGe Sip 211) 6 9-1 | 11-2 | 18-4 | 11-7 | 11-7 | 11-5 
28 OLONGON iA Roefsinis ote ee dente aes ele rae cee 22-4 6-71 17-2] 3-2] 5 9 10 12-7 | 10-6 | 11-1 | 10-8 
20-— Nitsipara Malis: i lcichcwisrels cia eaten gene le caine 23-6 6 17-2 | 3-3 5 9-3 | 10-9 | 12-8 | 11 11 11 
30—- bt: Catharines s...0, Sten: des dees tee at eee 23-5 6-7 | 14-9} 3-3] 4-8] 9-2 | 11-7] 12-6 | 10-4 | 10-7] 11-1 
31—FHamilton yy. i. ives avalarshaitthe Siete oSine eat 24-4} 6-6-7 | 16-4] 38-2] 5 9-5 | 10-5 | 12-7 | 10-7 | 10-9 | 10-8 
32-—DBrantlord lors, a5 <cMaea lecte ko Teena anne 24°5 |5-3-6-7 | 17-3 | 3-1 5 10 11-1 | 18-6 | 10-9 | 11-5} 9-5 
BSG alee 2) io... iecle cee ae ee ee ee 24-7 6-7 | 17-7 | 38-1] 4-8] 9-6] 10-9 | 18-3 | 11-2 | 11-3 | 10-8 
SA-—Guelpaykh os ouch teem cee mea omnes Bene 23-4 6 17 2:9 | 4-8] 9-4] 11-2 | 18-1] 10-9 | 11-5 | 10-3 
DO EMIECHONCILR 5 awiiideie Mitel ids Role a ele iene 24-7 | 6-6-3} 16-6] 3-1] 5-2] 9-7] 11-9 | 18-3 | 10-7 | 11-1] 11 
SUS WOOUSCOCKE fa nir, deviate a stats ae Cre othe cine ee 22-1 6 15-8 | 2-8| 4-9] 9-9] 10-6 | 13-8} 10-8 | 11 9-9 
37—Stratford......... oo Lisa clone ale comtate we.a) emietets 22-8 5-3 | 16-5 2°8 5-1 9-6 | 11-9 | 18-2 | 10-1 | 10-1} 11-5 
BS —WONGODMARD vies an byarcaciec cere ae owls oe eee 22-1 6-7 | 17-5 | 2-9} 4-9] 9-3} 11-5} 13 10-5 | 10-7 | 10-2 
23-9 15-3-6-7 | 19-6} 3-1] 5 10 11-5 | 18-9 | 11-2 | 10-8 | 11-2 
24 5-3 | 16-3 | 3-3 5 9-4 | 10-9 | 18-3 | 11 11-2} 8-4 
21-8 |5-3-6-7 | 15-6] 3 4-9 | 9-3 | 10-3 | 12-3 | 10-7 | 10-9 | 10-1 
23-3 6-6-3 | 17 3 bs 9-3 | 11-7 | 14-1 | 11-6 |] 11-9 | 10-2 
22-6 5-7 | 16-1 2-9 4-7 9-5 | 11-2 | 18-1 | 10-1 | 10-3 | 10-2 
4 North. Bay...) icv eaeeb cle ge po eeeus eon tee 24-5 6-7c| 16-7 4 5-5 | 10-2 | 11-7 | 14 11-8 | 12 11-9 
£5 Sud bur yeeetnscslhiclinniok eeovas teats ca oee ee 21:2 6-7 | 14-2] 8-8] 56-2] 8-1} 11-2 | 18-5 | 11-5 | 12-1] 10-6 
BG = CobalO ies. ..5.cch i Mts tem aoe eee 23-3 6-7} 15:3 | 4-1] 5-31] 9-8} 10-8 | 14-8 | 12-5 | 12-8 | 11 
47 ——Mimamiins 20 oso. Ae ee 6 en eee 23-5 6-7 | 16-2 | 4 5-9 | 10 12-2 | 14-3 | 12-6 | 12-7 | 11-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............ccccccecccceee 22-7 6-71 17-5 | 3-7] 5 10 11-5 | 14-2 | 11-5 | 11-8 | 12 
A9—PortyArthur: si kcdosn «lee ds Bolts «eto 23-3 6-6-7 | 21-1] 3-6] 5 9-4 | 11-3 |} 12-9 | 10-6 | 10 9 
bO—Hort: William. 5.258), See. Ga. Be ee 23-1 6-6-7 | 14-2} 3-6] 5-2) 9 12-2 | 13-4 | 11-3 | 11 11-1 
Manitoba (average)...............cccccecccceees 24-6 7-0 | 16-6} 3-6] 5-3] 9-8 | 10-9 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 12-3 | 11-0 
bl—Winnipesata. . 2.4. Shes voce ae he tewes acme 24-8 |6-4-8 15-5 | 3-5] 5-4] 9-4] 10-7} 14-5 | 12-2 | 11-9 | 11-3 
52 Brandoneeeny.c. ob os dak cao eae eee 24-4 |6-4-7-1 | 17-6] 3-6] 5-2 | 10-2 | 11 14-5 | 12-7 | 12-6 | 10-7 
Saskatchewan (average).................00000- 23-7 6-9 | 19-9} 38-7] 5-1] 9-5 | 11-8 | 15-0 | 13-1 | 12-9 11-15 
DS SICLIN ALAM... sae «ole de Meee ee 23-4 |6-4-7-2 | 18-4] 3-6] 5-2] 9-2 | 11-5 | 14-8 | 18-3 | 12-7 | 12-9) 
DA—=PrinceAlbert new Pass Shs Me oc Wale he bc teres 25-3 6-4 |] 21-6] 3-8] 5 9-5 | 12-6 | 15-4 | 13-1 | 13-5 | 10 & 
DO=-SASKALOONM a5 i.0.s eae ee dette ode oe ee 22-4 7-2 | 21-1 Bars) 5 9-8 | 11-8 | 15 12-9 | 12-8 | 11-1 
BOS Moose Wa wae sinc bates ode a eee eck eee 23°5 7-2 |} 18-3 3°7 5 9-3 | 11-1 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 12-7 | 10-4 
Albertas(average).........4 8 eae ee 25-6 7-8 | 20-5 | 3-6} 5-2] 9-2 | 11-5 | 14-2 | 12-5 | 12-4 | 10-8, 
b%—Medicine: Hat, ..., B02 .es 4. ee oon 25-9 8 21-5 3°6 5 9-2} 11-7 | 14-2 | 12-5 | 12-3 | 10-4: 
os ——Wrumhellers.....4... adc sce cae ee ten ie bomen 25-5 |7-1-8 22-3 | 3-5] 5-5 | 9-7) 11-7] 14-6] 12-8 | 12-8] 11 “@ 
DUE CIMORtONIes.,. c/sk a hte cote touke eee ee 25 7-2-8 19-3 3-6 5-2 8-9 | 12-2 | 14-1 | 12-4 | 12-3 | 10-9 
60—Caleany Hee ct URL So as See 27-1 8 19-8 | 3-5] 5-2] 9-2] 11-6] 18-8 | 12-4 | 12-3 | 11-6 
Gl——Ibethbridgek. |. cbc oe ace ae ld teen aeteee 24-7 8 19:7} 3:81} 5 9-2 | 10-5 | 14-5 | 12-4 | 12-3 | 9-9 
British Columbia (average) 26-7 8-6 | 28-3 | 3-8 | 5-7] 8-5] 9-8) 13-7] 12-8 | 12-5 | 11-3 
2 —SMOrn iO RAs ...d..k hele Sota Oe os ae 26-1 8c | 205201) 3-81/0S:5 | 8-7 Fe Od 18-8} 13-3 f 1323 | 11 
GS-SIN elsonneeenns, etic hice Lene ae an sts tontee 26-2 9 24 4 6 9 10 14-7 | 13-3 | 14-2 | 10-8 
6f—— rails reins 25) paar eee ae 2 toe 24:4 9 22-1] 3-6] 6:4] 9-4] 9-9 | 18-5 | 13-4 | 13-4 | 12-3 
65—New Westminster.........0.ccccccescscces 25-4 18-38-8-8 | 21-8] 3-5] 5:3 7-7 | 8-8} 13-2 | 12-2 | 11-2 | 12-1 
66——Vancouverwss! : Fj. ee cee. tenes 26-8 |8-3-8-8 | 21-1] 3-6] 5-5] 8-1] 8-7} 12-8] 11-7] 10-9 | 10-2 
Cia VACTORIA Me bt eRe a, atom. oo, Bane 27-6 8 21-2} 3-8} 5-5 | 8-5] 8-3 | 18-4 | 12:2} 11-9 | 11-6 
CS=oNanaimosed | ci)... Me oe eee en cr, eee 30 8 Qi Oe Si Galas 9-2} 9-6] 13 12-7 | 11-6 | 10 
69-—PrincepRupert.<,..2, cakes ca eee on alael 26-8 9-10 | 25 4-2] 6 7-5 | 9 15 138-2 | 138-2 | 12-1 
a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 


c. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 Ibs., other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. 
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ia) Potatoes d ’ 2, é 
a staph | emer ose worarsnaee omy AIR 7 ae I) feel - a 
cB ef a ee eee a ee ee ae a 
dg ie ag 3:0 3 3 ES | 8S | OS z= 
g-5 8 cA : ae on. BES & Oe on og an 
Eq 8 3 a 2 ei gk 20 te Ke) it a2 Fete) 
os 8 ce ane ~& we 86 Bex go | Sa stow 
ones om Ce Q - ac i i 60 om Sco aa) 
a> a = = 20 RS ‘ah S 5, oh et tg a. he 
ai 29 ae) aN 29 Eo go go HOD Eo 
So go 5 is aS) at] sm ER a ye 3 a 5 & 
oa fo) py 4 < A pc 6) 5 ov = 6) 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
6-9 4-0 1-407 25-7 20-6 11-4 16-7 14-9 t 15-6 t 45-1 
6-6 4-4 1-200 23-3 20-7 12-4 16-6 14-4 32°6 15-4 29-8 50-5 
6:8 4-5 1-245 23-5 25 12-8 15-5 14-2 32-4 15-7 29-9 51 1 
6-1 4-4 1-296 24-2 22-5 13-1 16-2 15 82-3 15 29°7 47-8 | 2 
6°5 4-7 1-017 19-2 20-2 11-9 16°3 14-7 80°3 15 29-8 52-3 | 3 
Hi 4-6 1-186 23-5 19-7 12-4 17°5 17-3 33-4 16-2 30-2 52-4] 4 
7-2 5 1-195 25 1 AOS lhe Be an ae 17-5 13-7 33 14-7 29-5 52 5 
6-2 5 1-263 24-1 19-4 12 16-4 13-5 34-3 15-8 30-7 47-21 6 
6-6 4-8 -837 15-6 19-6 11-9 17-0 14-8 33-6 16-4 30-1 51-1 | 7 
6-5 4-4 1-086 20-6 19-4 11-8 16-2 14-4 34-1 15-8 31-4 48-6 
6-6 4-5 1-115 19-7 23-8 13-2 16-6 15 35-3 16:6 31 50-1] 8 
6-7 4-6 1-052 20-3 20-3 10:8 15-6 14-2 33-9 15-1 30-5 49-6 | 9 
6°5 4-2 1-096 22-4 19 12 16-1 14-5 34:5 14-9 31-3 48-1 |10 
6 4-4 1-08 20 15 11-2 16-6 14 32-5 16-4 32-7 46-7 j11 
6-5 4-4 1-105 21-3 21-1 11-8 16-9 13-7 30-2 15-3 29-9 43-7 
7-1 4-7 1-072 21-7 18-4 11-8 17-5 14-2 30-7 15-6 29-8 46 112 
6 4-7 1-05 21-5 24-4 12-1 16-4 13-9 30:6 16-1 29-7 45 113 
5-9 4-9 1-107 20-4 21-9 11-8 18-3 14-5 28-6 16-1 30-2 44-5 114 
6-9 4-] 1-116 22-6 23 11:8 15-2 13-6 31-1 14-8 29-1 44-5 115 
6-4 5-1 1-132 20-6 15-7 11-8 16:8 14-1 31-5 14-9 30-8 42-1 116 
6-1 4-6 1-068 19-5 21 11-8 17-1 11-4 29-8 14-7 31-1 43°2 |17 
6-2 5 1-116 22-9 24 12-2 18 13-6 30-6 15-8 34 45-3 118 
6-3 4 1-157 20-7 21-1 11-3 16-7 13-6 29-6 14-5 27-9 40-8 |19 
7:3 4-8 1-126 21-4 20:8 11-3 16 14-7 29-4 15 26-5 42-2 |20 
6-7 3-5 1-547 27-3 20-7 11-4 16-7 15-0 30-6 15-0 27-5 43-1 
6-9 4-5 1-253 23-9 24-2 11 15-9 15 29 15-2 26-7 42-6 |21 
6-9 3-7 1-449 25-8 PAs 11-4 16-9 14-6 30:5 15 27-9 43-9 |22 
6:7 3-7 1-373 25-1 19-9 11-4 16-5 14-4 29-7 15 25-7 41-6 |23 
7:5 3-7 1-462 26-3 20-1 11-4 16-3 14-1 29-6 15-3 26-4 42-8 124 
6:5 3°5 1-484 24-6 21-8 10-8 16-6 14-5 29-7 15-8 27 42 |25 
6°8 3 1-463 25-6 21-8 12-5 17-2 15-1 30-6 15 26-9 43-4 196 
6:7 2-9 1-516: 26-1 22-3 11-6 17-2 15 31-8 15 27°8 43°6 |27 
6°6 3-4 1-467 25-9 21-1 10-7 16-4 14-5 28-6 14 25-6 41-6 |28 
7-4 3°3 1-602 26-3 20 10°3 17-8 14-6 29-6 14-7 29-2 44-5 |29 
7-1 3-4 1-594 PA) | Raion Pa Bete 11-6 16-9 14-7 29-3 14-3 27-9 42-8 |30 
6-1 3-7 1-548 28-4 23-6 11-1 16:7 14-2 29-3 14-4 26-3 41-8 |31 
6:6 3-6 1-523 25-3 20-4 12-3 16-2 14-8 28-8 14-6 26:1 42 32 
6:6 3-2 1-572 28-5 18-5 11-8 16:8 14-7 28-8 14-3 26-2 41-6 133 
6°6 3-7 1-511 26-4 19-4 11-9 16:3 14-4 29-4 14-4 25-9 42-3 |34 
6-9 3-3 1-558 27-7 21-6 11-4 a 15-4 30 15-5 26-8 42-2 135 
6 ya 1-532 25 16-8 11-4 15-3 14-4 29 15-2 26 41-8 136 
7-1 3 1-535 26-7 17-2 10-3 16 14-5 30-3 14-9 26-8 42-3 137 
6°5 3-3 1-486 25-5 20:3 11-2 16-5 14-1 29-2 14-7 | 25-8 42-1 138 
6-8 3-4 1-637 27-5 16-7 11-2 17-2 14-8 31-3 15-2 28-3 42-9 139 
5:7 2°9 1-484 25-1 16-2 11-6 16-2 14-7 29-2 15-1 26-1 41-8 140 
6:3 3-1 1-478 23-9 15 10-1 15-4 14-1 29-3 14-5 26°8 40-6 {41 
7-1 3-1 1-462 25-1 17-2 11-8 17 15-2 31-6 15-5 27-8 42 |42 
6-6 2-9 1-577 27-3 19-2 10-9 16-1 15 31-1 15 26-6 42-3 143 
7-1 3-9 1-722 32-4 26:8 11-9 16-1 15:6 82-7 16-1 29-6 44-8 144 
6:6 4-1 1-575 PO ea Ie || aay Ae, Sa Oe 11-1 16-7 17-2 31-3 15 29-4 44-8 145 
7°5 4-3 1-788 SALO See eee. 12-5 17-7 16 34-9 16:8 31-4 47-6 146 
6-9 4-5 1-71 BAsD tie ser). eevan: 12-6 17:3 16-1 33°5 16-4 29-5 45-9 |47 
7-1 4 1-687 28-9 22-1 11-4 16-9 15-9 31-6 15:6 28 45-1 48 
6-5 3°7 1-689 29-6 27-5 11-7 16-9 17-2 35-1 14-1 30 45-1 |49 
6-3 3°5 1-67 28-8 23:°3 10-9 17-6 15<3 33-4 13-9 30-3 45-7 150 
7-2 3-3 1-335 PAUL... ee 11-6 15-9 15-2 45-2 15-5 49-8 44.2 
af 2°8 1-493 Diego Abe vat Ass 11-8 17-2 14-7 46-4 14-8 48-4 43-3 |51 
7°3 3-7 1-177 PANB(G) | | eee Aeon cee 11-3 14-5 15-7 44 16-1 50-1 45-1 |52 
7:3 4-2 1-419 7 Se | AG ie eo 11-0 16-0 15-5 46-9 16-9 51-3 48-2 
6°8 4-1 1-438 OATES eas Ae Rear 10:5 15-3 14-6 49-5 15-9 49-7 48-1 |53 
7°8 4-4 1-45 DORA st ce SRA. 11-4 18-5 17-4 49 17-5 51-8 49-2 154 
7-3 4-4 1-399 DANS || eaeae ater ec 11 14:8 14-9 44 15-8 50-7 47-1 |55 
7-4 330 1-389 98:59, HO. bia 11-2 15-2 15 45 17-4 53 48-6 156 
7:3 3-7 1-036 SLA GP nak ae 10-9 17-2 14-9 46-0 17-3 50-4 44-0 
7:3 3-4 1-027 ON Aa es se Re at 10-2 16-5 15-6 45 1 52-4 47-4 |57 
7°8 3°8 1-20 QB EB WE. yk avant 10-8 18-3 15-3 49 18:6 52-7 50:3 |58 
7:5 4-2 924 ISAWE ss 24 ted 11-2 16-7 14-4 43 16-1 48-2 45-7 |59 
7-2 3:4 1-156 Pict: | be a 10-8 17-5 DE HOVE Fem we art oe 17-3 48-9 45-6 |60 
6-6 3-9 874 VG IS Ue Fah Se tee 11-5 17-1 14-7 47 17-5 49-8 46 |61 
7-9 4.2 1-853 Seale 2s kh eee 10-8 17-3 14-2 46-7 16-7 47-6 44-8 
8-5 3 1-087 De MA Rs 5 se Beh 11-7 17-2 154." | con topes 17-8 53 49-7 |62 
10 5 2-05 Be | eRe eee a 11-2 18-5 TD ca linn ace yeks 19-5 52-5 52-5 163 
8-5 3°6 1-975 BOI ese. SER 1 17-8 14-7 49 18-7 51-2 47-3 164 
6-9 4-3 1-714 20:38 Air ces. Se ety 10 16:8 13-1 47-3 14-4 42-4 42-5 165 
6-9 4 1-80 S050 HE ass artes 9-6 16-1 13-1 41-3 14-7 42-9 41 66 
7°8 4-3 2-05 SG AAE te Net 10 16:7 13-3 47 15-9 44-4 40-8 |67 
7-2 4-6 2-021 S36 BMWs ke detee 11-9 17-8 13-9 45-4 15-7 46-3 40-4 |68 
7°7 4-9 2-125 SOtOaIE o2.% aca 10-9 17-2 14-7 50 16:8 48-3 44 169 





t Ontario and east 32 ounce jar, Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 






























Sugar 
wie: - ee 79 
A o o2e 
E S| 33/3 | 3 | Be | 83 
LOCALITY te 3 gee: ed § asia) on 8 
oe ‘ A. @ Bt i) Soo ile 4 nae 5.2 Bag A 
3.5 oe) ee) pein ee ao ore Cin SoG 
BT oa eel eee oc et eee ae 1) Ges 
SR | 38 | Sa | $8 | S881 48 | ga] 3h 2De 
©) a 6) fH oO oD) M ¢) < 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents $ 
Dominion (average)............0...e0ee- 7:5 q-4 45-5 68-2 19-7 4-4 12-4 4-9 *15-805b 
Nova Scotia (average).................... 7-4 rice | 52-1 68-5 19-9 4-0 12-4 5-0 17-125 
TSS VANE Ni cc che tates setdethebelsvers tesla 75 7-2 54-7 69-7 20-7 4 11-7 5-14 | eee 
J—New GIASZOW. ocesie+ st dence + use earls 7-2 7 52-5 68-8 21-2 4-3 12-9 Ps Bee Oo ee 
BA MHOTShs. ses kk sc cis ceteiees ents dears vice 6-8 54 70 18 4-2 12 5 [sb See ee 
Ams ETALILAK EO: «5 sent vis sles deities cine aokye ToL 7-4 51-7 67-6 23-5 4-6 13-1 5 17-00-17 -25 
H=—=WindSOres .cik ech s srs dee eae cies ; wha 6c) i 45-5 67-5 17-5 2-7 12 525 4. ¥en ae 
GaL RUTO! ote = Pecteess cok. cevchde cosine Gale 7-4 7-1 54-1 67-4 18-3 4-4 12-6 Dre at. Soe aes 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown............. 45 7-0 50-7 68-4 18-4 3°79 12-6 5-0 16-400 
New Brunswick (average)............... 7:5 7-2 53-1 69-1 18-8 3-9 12-2 5-0 16-500 
Re MONCTON G.n../s aces on ciate ave sis ehevars 7:3 Uk 55-3 70 19-9 4 12-5 Sy aia Rees cab 
OES airiti Oita tebe ose nisme ln ee nares 7:5 7-2 51-4 69-6 19-5 4-5 12-2 5 16-50 
JO==Bredericton..) ticle. « ale clei Aewis 4 a's sha ele 7°38 7-1 52 68-3 18-1 3:5 12-1 sa Fat  s A Se Se 
Wo -Bathurate: teas os ceded « NR iste 7-8 7°5 Boot 68:3 17-7 3-4 12 same ets aa 
Quebec (average).................-.0200- vin | 6-9 44-4 73°5 20-4 4-0 11-3 4-9 *15-753 
12 — Queer Gee vk cates oon aleve eis « arcana 7-2 6-9 46-4 76-1 20-4 3:7 12 4-9 15-00 
913-- Three RVers.’ ids sass Sldolee oe dens 7-4 7-1 43-9 76-4 20:5 3-9 11-8 4-8 15-50 
¥14— Sherbrooke.) Luss « «.<mchietiee sies salts Gisil 6-9 41-9 73-1 21-3 4-3 11-8 5 16-50 
*15—Sorel...... Be ise aire ga Aa Se 6-9 6-7 41-7 73-1 19-7 3-9 10-7 4-9 |15-25-15-50 
*16-—-St., Ey acinbhewy gj. s+4 derlac's screieieids 6-9 6-8 44 72-1 20-3 4-6 10-5 4-9 15-25 
WIG OG OMNES oc <b heh bese ok ae tee sce ateale Ut 7 43-7 70-4 20 4-1 11-2 4-9 15-25 
#18 TE hetiGhae NINOS. eo. .csbeeeee aces aes 7-2 6-7 44-7 72-6 20-2 4-1 11-1 4-8 17-00 
719 Montrealtic.. cist t sre bigsrtAe cena ste 6-9 6-7 46-5 75-1 19-3 3-5 11-3 4.5 16-00 
P20 TUL: Bate ts oth cece ti tregee w eiserdes 7-3 if 46-7 72-7 21-8 3-9 11-4 5 15-90 
Ontario (average) ............eccecseccees 4-5 7:3 44-8 69-3 19-4 4-4 11-9 4-9 15-627 
PIS OL ta wae Pee cn cbe crite «ctoere 7-3 i 44-3 67-6 19-6 3-9 10-6 oS 15-90 
22-—BroGleville dot. «shi s cob stertitcc es comte 7:3 if 42-2 66-4 20-1 4-1 10-5 4-9 15-00 
QB—IKINGSTOM |. 2 ob < scot occmte thertare aren altars 7-1 6-9 40-6 65-3 17-6 4-6 12 4-9 15-50 
24—Bellovilie | otek acm Ue cabs cee 7-7 7-4 47-5 68-5 19-1 4.2 11-9 5-2 15-00 
25——Peterborough 2 Jt... fades es wees 75 7-4 46-4 67-1 18-9 4.1 11-9 5-2 16-00 
2G OSHE We. ccd a fh wleja iste oa slettene 7-7 7-6 49-6 66-5 19-1 4-3 11-8 5 15-50 
D7 OP ILI hee a a tis ORS ode sie ie ae teres 7-3 7-3 46-7 66-7 19-7 4.3 11-1 4-7 16-00 
DRL OTOUTOM sic cob iie see anilaies ee a oes 7-1 6-9 43-6 66 18 4 11-5 4-8 13-75 
29— Niagara alla ik to. eee sale ste ahs 7-7 7-5 42-5 68-1 18-5 3-8 12-3 4-9 |14-00-14-50 
S0—St. \Cathariness oh 2... .b.deiaekec +6 tant 7-6 7-2 44.4 69-8 19-2 4.3 11-7 4-9 14-90g 
Si--Hamilton. .. 3 bch sce derebie ue os toes 7-2 7-1 42-7 66 18-5 4-] 11-8 4-8 14-50 
$2-——BrantiOnd.. psi <kh csc sous cee cadens 71 7-1 47-3 72-2 19 4-9 10-8 5 15-50 
ete Aes id 8 eee SE coats ote of ehiaraoreys 7-6 7:3 45-1 67-4 18-3 3°6 12-5 4-5 15-25 
MMS: AM mics BC Marate wesc heres 7-4 7:3 46-1 70-5 18-8 3-5 11-1 5-1 15-50 
Bier Ge AY ete eed A aA: Hy 7-5 7-3 40-9 70-6 19-7 3-6 11-7 4-9 15-50 
Oe Mech 9 ath, US Seve eae lhe 7°3 7-2 42-2 67-8 18-3 3-9 11-9 4-9 15-50 
aia te Sete eke Bae stew aiale ae 7:6 7-4 44-4 69-3 18-9 4 12-5 4-8 15-25 
: by RAPE So SESE.) SO 7-5 7-2 44-4 68-7 18-3 4 11-4 4-9 15-25¢ 
7-6 7-4 47 73-2 19-1 4.1 11-7 5-2 15-00¢ 
7-6 7-4 44-8 69-3 17-7 3-7 11-2 4-9 15-00g 
7°3 7-1 40-4 65-1 18-7 3-5 10-7 4-6 15-00g 
7-8 7-6 40-5 75-9 17-8 4-4 11-8 4.9 15-50g 
’ 7°6 7-4 51-7 73-8 19-3 4-1 12-3 4-7 15-50 
A NOTH ADAY (cle locee soi he cemehe ciel ae We 7°8 7°5 49-8 73-5 22-1 4.7 13-5 4.9 16-50 
AE eG UTV Me sis ds oss tok oes BMEITE nisin coat 7:5 7-4 45-7 72°8 21 4 13-5 4:8 17-00 
46—Cobalti its. boR ace. blak abc cleats o6 7:9 7-7 46-7 70-7 22-9 4-4 12-7 4-7 18-25 
Ag ——ATNINING «bb ok bic on ttemtet a cies shovaa 7°8 7-7 42-2 72-8 21-6 4-6 13-3 5 19-00 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.................005 7-5 7-3 44-4 70-4 21-8 4-2 13 4-8 16-00 
49-—Port Artnur . i cb). cc beleiceinces ectons 7-2 7-1 45-7 70 20-6 4-4 12-7 4 16-00 
bO— Hort: William) eis ee teicile «oss tote 7-4 7-2 42-8 66-3 20-3 4-4 11-8 4-7 16-00 
Manitoba (average)..................000. 8-0 7-8 42-4 63-9 19-3 3°79 13-1 5-2 19-000 
Ol-—Winnipers... hoe ek ene stedentes soca ne 7°8 7-7 41-8 63-2 19-5 3:9 12-5 5-3 19-00 
b2-—BranGdown.. 120k be ccm a etdion Sais 8-1 7-9 42-9 64-5 19-1 3-4 13-7 ey Ney sr 9.8. ean 
Saskatchewam (average.................. 8-4 8-4 42-9 63-6 21-5 3-6 14-3 B-0,)| 4, eetye re 
OS ROLING dis. cee lek ahha ene hus 8-4 8-7 40-7 63-1 20-1 3-1 13-8 en asec k 8, See 
54—Prince, Alpert. 2050. ok a. dake sce cnt ie 8-4 8-4 44.3 64-7 24-3 4-6 15 5 |v | ca eee 
HO PASKAtOON'... see! Wcs aehkiones cle ct 8-2 8-3 43-6 63 20-5 3:7 13-8 on a a eee 
DE NOOKO JAW tc toa oss colle sateen 8-4 8 42 63-4 21-1 3-1 14-6 5-4: Ree ieee 
Alberta (average)...........0.......00008 8-1 8-1 43-2 63-9 18-5 3:9 14-1 4-9. Cee Re te are 
bi--Medicinestat.. 28% .cctec ene cose 7-9 8 41-4 64-8 18-1 2°9 14-2 4-9 g 
BS Drumheller. 3405. | koe selenw note 8-1 8 40-3 64:3 19-2 4-2 14-6 5. ull amie nes tae se 
59 Hdmonton! ics ee or. Be eee 8-1 8-2 47-3 63-9 18-2 4-8 13-8 4-9 g 
60——-Calraryal, oc: comer ocak te ee me 7°8 7-8 44-4 62-2 19-9 3-9 13-5 4-7 g 
61—Lethbridge............... 8-7 8-3 42-8 64-2 17-3 3:8 14-3 4+) [ete ees as 
British Columbia (average) 7-6 7-4 A3-% 63-2 20-4 4-5 13-3 5-0) 1 eee oe ace 
OZ=—NeTHIG (me. omit boos bos ul ss pce ae 8 7-9 45-4 63-4 17-4 4-4 15-2 ae ss: 6: ees 
O5—NelaonGan. so) Sothe shone hess secbies 8 8 48-5 67:5 23-7 5-1 15 ee (0 ae) 
GF Lrall Bees, Se. maroc ces cole 7:6 7:7 42-2 65 21-3 5-2 13-8 B Side tae coors 
65—New Westminster................-. 6-8 6-6 40-6 58-2 18-2 3-6 10-9 5 cae eos 
G6--VANCONVED, | tc tokac stone cc cs ke (foul 7 41-4 60-5 18-8 4-4 10-6 4 OUP WEPR aeiork os 
Cl ViCtOLID, hacked. Baas teen cei 7°8 7:4 45-5 63-7 22-1 4 12-2 op tal es: ae ee 
On INANBIMDO) 23.042 0c 4 tniea ss an ae 7-4 7-2 42-5 62-1 20-5 4-7 15-3 5s aah sab 
69— Prince Rupert. 2.2... depos. ke 7:7 7°3 43-3 65 20-8 4-9 13-7 ae (8 Ye ee 





b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted dd. Including semi-bituminous.  g. 
Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied 
by workingmen, butsome at $35-$50, according to condition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by working- 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1941 
Wood Rent 
8 = S 8 S Six-roomed 
>) Ps & ‘ 
@ 8 a : r sey On fy po aoknont houses ide 
5 be iS Sa ay 2 -» |houses with| incomplete 
A 8 a = 8 28 = & S 24 S o8 S & S$ |modern con-| modern 
=e o S by ~ BP Ps The 2b a EBB w | 4, | Veniences, con- 
£8 “4 aa B28 £8 S28 58 | 38 | per month | veniences, 
eal 6) ja) an RN n = = per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ cents $ $ 
*9 .992 *12-764 *9.908 *11-994 *7-418 *8-858 *7-380) 9-4 24-792 18-281 
8-040 10-600 6-667 4-833 5-500 6-333 6-167] 9-6 21-250 15-250 
6:-90- 7:25s 9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 9 18-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 | 1 
6-75- 7-00s 9-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00 9-8 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 } 2 
6-75- 9-00 PE SOO per ue ee ahaa eer toy pa CR EE Oki WRT LMT! Baill gece 9-1 |15-00-18-00 |10-00-15-00 | 3 
8-75-10-50 12-25 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 9-8 |20-00-32-00 }15-00-22-00 | 4 
AP og ARE Se hal | hRER scare sO CR Os ied cer al Rt cae cy gee DP aes Oe ea AS og 8 sR De |) 10 18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
Teb=—eOe7O: MOCO HLT OOM chess, Raeie: al eesarnrlinin.. ddiionsteiapmers sie la [acim committe: WME Baa ytu ay 9-7 118-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
9 -650-10-150 12-750 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500) 9-5 |19-00—23 -000)10-00-15-000) 7 
10-500 12-667 7-500 9-87 5-500 6-500 7-500) 9-3 24-125 17-375 
10-00-10-50¢ 12-00g 7:00g| 7:50- 8-00g 5-00¢ 6-00 g 9-2 | 20-00-32-00} 15-00-20-00] 8 
11-25-12-25 13-25 8-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c] 9-5 | 18-00-27-00}16-00-20-00 | 9 
10-00-11: : 12 BOSVSSO0) [Bers ty bce ee eles ova ose BRS ORR Rn area eee eae, a re, 9-3 25-00 18-00 |10 
SEO} ER ease te We ees eee Els TU ee ee TB IU os 9-2 23-00 16-00 j11 
9 481 *12-893 *10-547 *11-379 *7 917 *8 839 *8-813] 8-8 23-278 17-125 
10-50 12-00 13-33¢ 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c] 8-9 |22-00-32-00 |............ 12 
8-50- 8-75 13-50 8-00 11-00 6-00 9-00 7-00 9 23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 113 
10-00-11-75 12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 9-1 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 }14 
Se OO: seeds. A 9-00 LO 200 fs TUS GRE RR nea Ae Se LA 8-6 |15-00-19-00 | 9-00-14-00 }15 
8 HOS Ot OO Ne SOSPS OO MP iar ee UN RR I ERE TY Ae a UR aa TR NON BEA oh 8-6 |18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 116 
OU00-10' OD ce wre tle aoc 9-00 10-00 7-00 sat ak Pat. ea Le 8-7 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 }17 
11-0 Ha s00 HE Ane ens OOO ets Hes AE ORZOGI ty RABE 8-7 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
8-00-8-50 |11-50-12-50 16-00 17-38¢ 9-00 10- fuk 10-00-12-00c] 8-8 |22-00-33-00 |19-00-22-00 |19 
9-00-10-95 13-25 | 7-50- 9-50 | 8-50-10-25 | 5-00- 6-00 | 6-25- 8-00 |............ 8-7 118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
11-247 13-177 10-625 12-979 8-433 18. aig 8-950| 9-3 26-170 19-527 
10-45 |12-00-13-25 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 9 20-00-30-00 }15-00-22-00 |21 
8-00-8-50 BRYONY PAAR So Be CONN eae Ae eRe ee) oe les | 9-6 |18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
8-75 13-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 HOR OO CNEE Seba’ fy 3 9 20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
9-50-12-50d 13-00 9-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 10-00 9-5 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
10-50-14-00d|14-00-14-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 8-9 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
9-50-13 -50d 13-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 9-4 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 126 
10-50 14-00 | 8:50- 9-00 |10-00-10-50 6-00 CASE Darl a ER he Oe 9-4 120-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |27 
11-25 11-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 9 28-00-37 -00 |20-00-28-00 |28 
8-00-11-50 NO (O15 Teoma POLL Th See LR ee UD. AUT) oS er RG SOOM be 9 20-00-30-00 }16-00-23-00 |29 
8-00-13 -00g¢ 13-00¢ g 16-00¢ g g 9-1¢125-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 130 
9-50-11-25 11-50 15-00 15-50 11-50 NOOO [cick weteho cele: 8-7 }28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
9-50-13-25 AS 5 () iter tae cit BA OQ Siseuas ey ota 2s OO hapa incline ee 8 10-9 |20-00-30-00 |14-00-22-00 |32 
10-50-13 -00d Te DOL eas nee sere ae TE 00-18 Ob | ec cumovers <uucnese 13 -00-14-00 10-00 9-5 }20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
9-50-13-00 13-50 14-00 10-00 UE OOM Ri ocass os opera vale 9 22-00-30-00 |16-00-22-00 134 
9-00-13-00 13-50 14-00 |15-00-16-00 11-00 BS OOS Airey snipes tie) 9-1 |20-00-32-00 |18-00-22-00 135 
10-00-13 -50 TSE GTO | ey ices ection ARM emt Pes. 6 5 it A AHA a 9 20-00-26-00 }15-00-20-00 136 
10-00-12-50 13-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 PA OO UE paring ental 9 -2¢120-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 137 
11-50-12 -50g]12-50-13 -00¢ g 16-00¢ g 13 -00¢ g 9-32125-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |38 
9-50-12-50¢ 13-00 g 16-00c es 11-00-14-00c}] 8-00-12-00c] 9-4g/24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |39 
9-00-11-50¢ 11-50¢g g g g g g 9-22120-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
9-50-11-50¢ 12-00g g 16-00-18-00c g 12-00-14-00c} 7-00-10-00c} 8-82|25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
8-90-12 -50g¢ 13-00¢ g g g g g 9-3g/20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
8-50- 9-00 Le OOE ae e oan bee gee A, Uk eis antes, Sanu 8-9 121-00-26-00 |15-00-21-00 |438 
14-00 14-50 | 7-00- 9-50 | 9-75-10-50 6:00) fed OO, 7-50 iL. ced h ove clas IE 74H Pea ee tater (Ns eee HSMN 44 
11-00-14-50d SOOT ITE Rome eet ae ae LIED} =1 S:s50Gls-2 sae eee... 9-00¢ 9-00c} 9-6 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
BSAC O 70 bis Si cS, oe a fl rei eS NO HO Gitte ss oss oe 9200F 9875e) 22) ane. 9-7 17-50 15-00 |46 
12-50-16-50d 18-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 GE DO ML Month bcc 9-6 p p 47 
9-50-12-25d 11-00 6-50 METS s o Linke ans ce [teeters ce 6:50c] 9-5 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
12-25-14-00d 13-00 7-50 8-75 6-50 (Si tit eee eee aR Ad 9-8 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
12-25-13-75d 13-00 7-50 8-50 6-50 das OQRIN 3) hieidnmhes seas 9-3 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
9-050 WA G25 orcs nie ee: |e ce tis 7-688 8-563 6-750} 9-6 26-750 19-500 
625-13 pa loeZo—le 7 Sule ses. Gee tah | ables 6-50- 8-75 | 7-50- 9-75 | 6-00- 7-00 9-6 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
5-00-11 20h 12°90-17°00 (ssc. Lee 6-00- 9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7:00 | 9-5 |18-00-26-00 }14-00-20-00 |52 
8-381 TENA hace eicdre tweed ce enter cote 6-208 8-156 9-000} 9-7 26-750 19-625 
5-25-12 -50h Ae Ul ces ie ae ee de 7-00- 9-00 | 7-50- 9-00 9-00 9-6 |28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |53 
8-25-9-25h LO" OO 8 Pelesad ) RAGES. 4h. Wee 3-50- 4-75 | 5-00- 6-25 |............ 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
Teo OSG sme chee otlaste meee ee an eae 6-25- 6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 9-7 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 155 
5-25- 9-10h 14 QO ACR TRAE MC APR boise, ake 10-00-11-00c 11-00c} 9-8 }22- OGif 00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
4-844 F165 00 aes tee es. ft caals 5-500 6-500 4-167} 9-8 5-750 18-250 
g g g g g g g 10-2 |21- 00 iO. 15- 00-21. 00 |57 
A200 OOO Lathes SP RISE antag oie MAE URC E uaa, aes PINRO LE... a RM etme ne 4-50 | 9-8 58 
2-75- 4-50h g g 5-00¢ 6-00g 9-6 22-00-3200 15-00-22-00 59 
6-50- 7-00h 11-50¢ g g 6-002 7-00g 4-00g} 9-7 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
At 20S Ge KOU see hee te Ree ULL DN cee ae Set), Cs ee 4-00 9-5 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
10-493 AO ASO se fone ed lee ee cae oe 7-344 7-464 4-380} 10-0 23-188 17-563 
DEES eR ES Tees een lea cae a ait ol Pb ah nce pane ail Ie Maia aM Seed hn, oaths. ea WN A ek 10-3 16-00 14-00 |62 
9-50-11-00 HOESO eee RR 8-00- 8-75 | 9-50-10-00 |............ 10-5 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
9-00-10-00 BCU TORST CYR | SNES oe Separe | Ree  Agente ot ma Oe %-50=.8-50. |) 8#20— 9-75 |ooa..ss-s--s 10-1 |25-09-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
10-00-11-50 NOS Oho otter hc csees nee nett scree were ia 5-00 3-50 9-5 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10-00-11-50 LOE ORIACL A aL LT Ie RE ene Lee. ee 6-25 4-25 9-5 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
9-25-10-75 OTOL) CM RPI 201-0 5 ae Re RE a 4-50- 5-50 | 6-20- v ane 4-77c] 10-5 120-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
i Gia REED UIST age es spat oh il as Sache WO ah eine i oil bath a ib try AR 5-00 9-5 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
P35 00=15e50% | eres a8 Pea ee | ees es ant 6-00-10-00i] 8: 00-12. 004 en ee 10-3 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





men; rent for 4 and § roomed modern houses $25-$35 per month, semi-modern $10-15. s. Delivered from mines. 
* In the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional 
municipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices for fuel. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities Com- Jan. | Jan.| Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
modities | 1918 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1096 | i999 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1988 | 1939 | 1940 | 1940 | 1941 
*Allicommodities/ 02284). 4.2. 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9] 97-3/103-0} 94-0} 95-3] 63-8] 81-9] 83-8] 73-2] 82-6] 84- . 
Classified according to chief com- | Shee 
Taheortable Produc 135 7 
.eVegetable Products........ 58-1/127-9|167-0} 86-2}105-1} 87-1] 92-0} 50-5) 87-6] 87-4] 60-4] 73-8] 70-8] 72-2 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 70-9}127-1)145-1] 96-0}103-0}107-0}109-9] 57-2) 75-4) 77-2) 73-0] 79-9] 83-6] 83-8 
III. hic Textiles and Textile ae 
TOCUGtS Ne. soc oats Seite 8+ 2}157-1]176-5}101-7)104-3] 93-2) 88-6] 67-9] 72-2] 68-6 : . : : 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and ‘sad Rant oe ee 
IPAPET See tes he ae e Sees 49 63-9} 89-1]154-4/106-31100-6| 93-7] 93-3] 63-5) 73-0] 79-6} 76-2) 86-3] 91-5] 91-9 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68 -9}156-9}168-4/104-6)100-8} 93-3] 92-9] 85-4] 92-1]103-9] 97-6/102-8)106-1/106-3 
VI. pce saad At Metals and 
eir Products.......... 98-4/141-9]135-5) 97-3/105-7| 96-9] 95-5} 56-9] 82-5) 72-5 . : : : 
VII. pai ena Minerals and im Sart pes 
TOGUCUR? iste os dees De os s 56-8] 82-3)112-2|107-0/100-6| 93-4) 93-4] 86-0} 85-6 +1 : . : : 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- a it cl 
UIGUS isc ones cet ole arelate « 77 63 -4/118-7|141-5/105-4/100-9) 94-9} 94-6] 81-9} 79-2] 80-8] 78-8) 85-5] 90-8] 91-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0)102-7)136-1) 96-9}103-2} 94-1] 95-2] 69-7) 78-0] 78-7] 74-4) 82-3) 85-2)..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
baccos. ree ee 126 61-8}119-0)150-8} 90-2/103-1) 96-6|103-4| 59-3) 79-4] 79-8] 71-7] 79-6] 81-8]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 62-2) 91-9}126°3}101-4/103-2] 92-4) 89-8] 76-6) 77-1] 78-0) 76-2) 84-1] 87-5)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods RD iho Ate « 402 67-7/133-3|164-8} 98-8}103-2) 93-6] 94-5] 57-8] 83-5) 84-5) 68-1] 79-0] 79-3]..... 
Producers’ Equipment sigh a 24 55-1) 81-9}108-6)104-1}102-7| 94-4) 96-2] 87-7] 92-1] 94-5] 95-0} 96-6]102-2)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0}171-0) 98-2}103-3} 93-5} 94-3] 54-5) 82-5) 83-4] 65-1) 77-0] 76-7]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials.......... a « 111 67-0)100-7|144-0)108-7)102-3} 98-0] 97-4) 75-7] 90-0] 91-6] 87-3} 94-0} 98-3]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 69-5)148-1)177-3} 95-8)103-5} 92-5} 93-6) 50-9) 81-2} 82-0) 61-3) 74-1] 73-0]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
A. Field REEVES | 186 59-2/1384-7|176-4| 91-2}107-2| 86-6} 89-6] 51-0] 82-2) 82-2! 58-9] 71-4] 69-6)..... 
B. Animal.... 1 ae ae 105 70-1/129-0)146-0} 95-9}104-0)105-1)106-7| 58-6] 77-1] 77-8) 73-8] 82-1] 85-1}..... 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 64-1/1382-6)160-6) 88-0)105-1] 95-6/102-7| 43-6] 86-0) 86-3] 64-8] 70-0] 67-1] 67-4 
Ti Marines Gee eet wee, 16 65-9}111-7)114-1] 91-7} 98-31105-6]104-8] 59-1) 69-1] 73-2] 67-4) 77-7] 82-9]..... 
III. Forest SE ONE REND as OREN. 57 60-1} 89-7)151-3}106-8]100-7} 93-6] 93-1) 63-8] 72-9] 79-2] 76-0) 85-9] 91-1]..... 
LViy Mineral) 1 eee ae, 203 67-9)115-2}134-6)106-4/101-1] 92-8} 92-2] 80-4] 85-9) 87-8] 85-0] 88-5] 92-1]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8}120-8)154-1} 94-7/106-0} 94-2) 97-6] 51-2) 82-5] 82-0) 64-8) 75-3] 76-2)..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8)127-7|156-5}100-4/103-0} 92-6) 92-6] 67-2] 78-5} 81-6} 73-5) 81-7] 83-2)..... 





{ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

t For the week ended January 31, 1941: monthly figures not yet available. 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 187) 
Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 continued gradually upward in 
January the figures being 84:8 for the week 
ended January 31 as compared with 84:2 
for the week ended January 27 and 84:1 for 
the week ended November 29. The latest 
figures available on a monthly basis are for 
December, 1940, when the index was 84:2 as 
compared with 81-6 for June, 1940, the low 
point during the year and 82-6 for January. 
Comparative figures for certain other dates are 
72:4 for August, 1939, prewar; 73-2 for 
January, 1939; 83-8 for January, 1938; 87:5 
for July, 1937, the highest point reached in 
recent years; and 63:5 for February, 1933, the 
low point of the depression. During the 
month under review six of the eight principal 
groups in the classification according to chief 
component materials advanced. One, the 
Animal Products group declined slightly and 
the Non-Ferrous Metals group was unchanged. 


In the Vegetable Products group the advance 
was slightly more than two per cent and in 
the Chemical Products group one per cent. 
Among the commodities which advanced in 
price during the month the largest increases 
were recorded in the prices of grains, vegetable 
oils, fresh meats, live stock, raw cotton, and 
raw wool. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of January of 
sixty-five staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
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prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAZETTE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

Localities in the list of cities on page 192 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(LasourR GazeTTE, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940, and on 
December 5 a further extension was announced 
to include the city of Calgary effective on 
and after January 1, 1941. (Lasour Gazertn, 
December, 1940, page 1227). The rental figures 
in the table for the beginning of January, 
1941, are, therefore, for these cities, the same 
as the beginning of January, 1940. (Lazsour 
Gazertr, February, 1940, page 183.) 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices averaged slightly higher at 
the beginning of January following a period 
of gradual decline since the early autumn. 
Sirloin steak averaged 30:3 cents per pound 
as compared with 29-9 cents in December, 
1940, 31-3 cents in August and 28-1 cents 
in January, 1940. Veal advanced from 19-3 
cents per pound to 19-9 cents increases being 
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recorded in most localities. Lamb was about 
one cent per pound higher at an average price 
of 28:3 cents per pound. Pork and bacon 
were little changed from the levels of the 
previous month. Egg prices declined in all 
localities, fresh averaging 38 cents per dozen 
at the beginning of January as compared with 
46:2 cents for December. The price at 
January 1, 1940, was 33-9 cents per dozen. 
Creamery butter was generally higher aver- 
aging 39:3 cents per pound as compared with 
34:9 cents for December first and 26-4 cents 
for July first. Stocks in storage at the 
beginning of January were lower both as 
compared with the previous month and with 
January, 1940. Production of butter in January 
was reported to be about 12 per cent greater 
than in January, 1940. Effective on December 
28, 1940, the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
fixed the maximum wholesale price of butter 
at the price prevailing in various localities 
on December 12, 1940. The price of cheese 
also was higher in most localities the Dominion 
average being up from 23-4 cents per pound 
in December, 1940, to 23-7 cents in January, 
1941. The production in 1940 was reported 
to be about 16 per cent greater than in 1939. 
Potatoes at $1.41 per 100 pounds at the 
beginning of January averaged the same as 
for the preceding month as compared with 
$1.69 for January, 1940. Increases in the 
prices of anthracite coal were reported from 
several cities and the Dominion average price 
rose from $15.76 for December, 1940, to 
$15.80 for January, 1941. Coke also averaged 
slightly higher at $12.76 per ton. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nuts” 
at the beginning of January, 1941: Halifax 
$18.25; Charlottetown $16.40; Moncton, $17; 
Saint John $16.50; Quebec $16; Three Rivers 
$16.50; Sherbrooke $17.50; Thetford Mines 
$17; Montreal $17; Ottawa $18; Kingston 
$17.50; Belleville $17.50; Peterborough $18.50; 
Oshawa $17.50; Toronto, $16; St. Catharines 
$15.75; Hamilton $16.50: Brantford $17.75; 
Galt $17.50; Sudbury $19.75; Cobalt $21.50; 
Timmins $21.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information 

as to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
sale prices, in Great Britain and several of 
the principal commercial and _ industrial 
countries are included in “Prices in Canada 
and Other Countries, 1940” which will be 
issued shortly as a supplement to the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 


Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources the informa- 
tion contained therein usually deals with 
conditions prevailing some months previous 
to the date of publication in the Lasour 
Gazette. In Great Britain both wholesale and 
retail trade are now subject to government 
control, the main objects of which are to 
conserve supplies of vital materials and to 
protect the public from unwarranted increases 
in prices. In order to achieve these ends the 
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government of the United Kingdom has fixed 
retail and wholesale prices of some articles 
and is controlling the entire trade in some 
commodities, including importation and 
exportation. 

In most of the continental European 
countries some measure of control over prices 
and distribution has been put in force. In 
some of these countries the publication of 
price data has been suspended and in other 
countries direct information is now unobtain- 
able, although information contained in the 
publications of neutral countries is noted. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Pricers——The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100, was 
148-2 for December, an advance of 0:9 per 
cent for the month. Small increases were 
shown in all groups with the exception of 
“other food and tobacco” and non-ferrous 
metals which were slightly lower than the 
November level. 

The Statist mdex number, on the _ base 
1867-1877—100, was 132-7 at the end of 
November, an increase of 0-7 per cent for 
the month. Of the food groups, vegetable 
food increased 1:6 per cent, animal food was 
unchanged “under control”, while the sugar, 
coffee and tea group was 3°8 per cent lower, 


due to lower prices for tea. Materials as a 
whole increased 0:7 per cent, the greatest 
increase being one of 2:7 per cent in the 
coal and iron group. 

Cost or Livinc——The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, was 
195 at the end of November, an increase of 
4 per cent for the month. Food prices rose 
4 of one per cent due to increases in the 
prices of potatoes and of some kinds of fish 
(other than those the prices of which were 
controlled by Order of the Minister of Food). 
Higher averages were also recorded in the 
other groups, with the exception of rent 
which was unchanged. 


United States 


Cost or Livinc——The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, of the cost of 
goods purchased by wage earners and lower 
salaried workers in large centres, on the base 
1935-1939=100, was 100-7 as at December 15, 
an increase of 0:6 per cent for the month due 
principally to an increase of 1:4 per cent in 
food prices. 

The National Industrial Conference Board 
index number, on the 1923100, was 85:8 for 
December, an increase of 0:4 per cent for 
the month. The principal change was an 
increase of 1:3 per cent in food prices. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 1940 


]D VEN G the fourth quarter of 1940 there 


were 3873 fatal industrial accidents (in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases re- 
ported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc., aS well as fatalities incidental to occu- 
pational pursuits) as compared with 254 fatal 
accidents in the fourth quarter of 1939. Of 
the 378 fatalities, in the period under review, 
107 occurred in October, 170 in November, and 
96 in December. Fatal accidents during each 
year are recorded by quarterly periods in the 
issues of the Lasour Gazette for May, August 
and November of that year, and in February 
of the following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain three fatalities for 1939, and 41 for the 
first three quarters of 1940. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
seived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 


Commissioners of Canada, certain other official 
sources, as well as from the correspondents of 
the Lasour GAzEeTTs, and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the 
fatalities occurring during the fourth quarter 
of 1940 were as follows: Agriculture, 39; Log- 
ging, 48; Fishing and Trapping, 11; Mining, 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 41; 
Manufacturing, 43; Construction, 42; Electric 
Light and Power, 6; Transportation and Public 
Utilities, 109; Trade, 18; Service, 16. 

Of the mining accidents, 26 were in “metallif- 
erous mining’, 13 in “coal mining” one in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and «quarrying, 
nes.’ and one in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, one was 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” one 
in “animal foods,” three in “textiles and cloth- 
ing,” one in “rubber products,” eight in “saw 
and planing mill products,’ two in “wood 
products,” five in “pulp, paper and paper 
products,” nine in “iron, steel and products,” 
three in “non-ferrous metal products,” two in 
“non-metallic mineral products,’ seven in 
“chemical and allied products,’ and one in 
“miscellaneous products.” 
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In construction there were 20 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” three in “ship- 
building,” nine in “highway and bridge,’ and 
10 in “miscellaneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 21 fatalities in “steam railways,’ one in 
“street and electric railways,’ 61 in “water 
transportation,” three in “air transportation,” 
18 in “local and highway transportation,” one 
in “storage,’ three in “telegraphs and tele- 
phones,” and one in “express.” 

In trade there were 11 fatalities in “whole- 
sale,’ and seven in “retail.” 

Of the fatalities in service, eight were in 
“oublic administration,” one in “recreational,” 
and seven in “personal, domestic and business.” 

There were three disasters in water trans- 
portation during the period under review, the 
most serious of which occurred on November 
12, when a grain freighter foundered and sank 
in a severe storm, near Ludington, Lake 
Michigan, and all of the 21 members of the 
crew were drowned. On the same day, and 
also near Ludington, on Lake Michigan, a 
pulpwood carrier ran aground in the storm and 
two of the crew were swept overboard and 
drowned; the other 17 members of the crew 
were rescued by a fishing tug after clinging 
to the hulk for more than twenty-four hours. 
A tug-boat also foundered and sank in the 
storm on November 12, in Beauharnois Canal, 
Quebec, and nine members of the crew were 
drowned, bringing the total of the number 
drowned from three boats during that storm 
to 36. 

Another disaster occurred on November 26, 
when a freighter foundered and sank in a 
storm on the Atlantic ocean, en route from 
an eastern Canadian port, and 12 members 
of the crew lost their lives, two of whom died 
from exposure in a life-boat. The other 17 
members of this crew reached port safely after 
drifting in lifeboats for several days. 

Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: 

Six loggers were killed, near Rimouski, 
Quebec, on November 25, when a train struck 
a truck in which they were returning to camp. 
A truck driver and two loggers were drowned 
in Rainy Lake, Ontario, on December 17, 
when a truck load of wood broke through the 
ice. 

A farmer, a labourer and a farmer’s son 
were drowned, near Sudbury, Ontario, on 
November 3, when a boat capsized while ferry- 
ing sheep from an island. 

A hay baler and a trucker were killed when 
struck by a truck while putting chains on 
their truck. 

A lumberman and a logger were killed at 
Folley Lake, N.S., on October 7, when a. train 
struck their truck. 
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When boats were wrecked in storms, two 
fishermen were drowned near Port Alberni, 
B.C., on November 7; another two fishermen 
were drowned, off Lockport, N.S., on Novem- 
ber 27; and another two fishermen were 
similarly drowned, off Little Harbour, NS., 
on December 5. Three fishermen were drowned 
in Lake Manitoba, on November 14, when an 
auto crashed through the ice. 


Three coal miners lost their lives at South 
Wellington, B.C., on December 22, when 
crushed by falling rock following an explosion 
of “fire damp”. 

Two linoleum plant workers died following 
an explosion in a cork grinding plant, at 
Montreal, on November 22. 


Three explosives plant workers were killed 
in an explosion in a T.N.T. plant, at Nobel, 
Ontario, on November 18. 


When a scaffold collapsed, at Montreal, on 
October 12, two labourers lost their lives. 


A railway engineer and a fireman were killed 
near Smithers, B.C., on October 19, when a 
bridge collapsed owing to floods; and an 
engineer and a fireman lost their lives in a 
derailment, near Willow Grove, Ontario, on 
December 18. 


A truck driver and his helper were killed 
by a train at Montreal on November 16. A 
truck driver for a Soft Drink Co. and his 
helper were drowned, near St. Jovite, Quebec, 
on November 14, when their truck crashed into 
the river. Two grocery employees were 
drowned at Fort William, Ontario, when a 
truck went into a river from an open bridge. 


An assistant fire chief and two firemen lost 
their lives at Fort William, Ontario, on Novem- 
ber 16, when crushed by a collapsing wall and 
overcome by smoke while fighting fire. 


During this quarter other fatalities occurred 
on the Atlantic Ocean which are not included 
in the statistical record, since the seamen 
were employed on ships not registered in 
Canada. On October 8, 20 seamen, 10 of 
whom were Canadian and 10 British, were 
reported lost in the sinking of a British oil 
tanker in the Atlantic. Another seaman on 
a British freighter was washed overboard and 
drowned in a storm on the Atlantic, about 
October 30. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first three quarters of 1940 has 
been compiled which contains 41 fatalities, 
of which five were in logging, six in mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, seven in 
manufacturing, 10 in construction, seven in 
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transportation and public utilities, two in 
trade and four in service. Four of these 
accidents occurred in January, four in Febru- 
ary, four in March, two in April, three in 
May, three in June, four in July, four in 
August, and 13 in September. 
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A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1939 has been made. This includes 
three fatalities, of which one was in logging, 
one in manufacturing, and one in transporta- 
tion and public utilities. One of these accidents 
occurred in July and two in September. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1940 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Appeal Dismissed by Ontario High Court 
Against Conviction for Picketing Under 
Defence Regulations 


On January 6 Mr. Justice Hogg of the 
Ontario High Court of Justice dismissed an 
appeal by way of a stated case from a con- 
viction by Magistrate Brodie at Windsor on 
a charge laid under Regulation 6 of the 
Defence of Canada Regulations. The appel- 
lant, an organizer of the United Automobile 
Workers, together with others, claimed that 
they were picketing the plant of the Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada in connection with an 
industrial dispute. 

The Defence of Canada regulations made 
under the War Measures Act stipulate in 
Regulation 6 that “no person loitering in the 
vicinity of a protected place or any premises 
to which this Regulation primarily applies 
. ... .Shall continue to loiter in that vicinity 
after being requested by the appropriate 
person to leave it. 
this regulation primarily applies are premises 
used or appropriate. . . .for the performance 
of any essential services. Essential services 


The premises to which | 


are defined in Regulation 2 as “such services 
as may, for the time being, be declared by 
the Governor in Council to be essential for 
the prosecution of the war or to the life of 
the community”. By order in council of 
July 20, 1940, the premises of the Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada are declared to be 
“essential services”. 

The questions of law submitted by the 
magistrate for the determination of the Court, 
as amended on consent of the parties were: 


“(1) Does the conduct of the accused. 
justify the conclusion that the accused did 
oiter’ within the meaning and terms of Regu- 
lation 6 of the Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions? 

(2) Did the evidence support the convic- 
tion?” 

The judgment of Mr. Justice Hogg sets 
out that evidence was given to the effect that 
on November 13 at 7.15 a.m. the accused and 
24 other men walked slowly up and down in 
front of the gates of the Chrysler plant while 
employees were going into the plant to work. 
A constable warned the men that it was un- 
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lawful for any one to loiter near the premises 
and requested them to leave. The warning 
was repeated twice. Shortly afterwards the 
appellant informed the police officers that they 
would leave but told the others of the group 
to be back at 12 o’clock noon. At noon 46 
men, including the appellant, came to the 
same gate and walked back and forth in 
the same manner. When warned to with- 
draw, the appellant informed the police officers 
that the men had decided to remain. They 
were thereupon arrested. There was evidence 
that some of the men in the group were heard 
to ask persons going into the plant to join 
them and one was heard to say: “Don’t go 
into work, come with us”. The constable gave 
evidence that one of the men had stated that 
they were picketing the premises in question 
and it was clear to the police officer that this 
was the reason that they were there, also 
the appellant was known to be a trade union 
organizer and that the other men were 
associated with him. 

Counsel for the appellant argued that the 
word “loiter” could not be properly given the 
meaning placed upon it by the magistrate so 
as to embrace the actions of the men at the 
time of their arrest and, secondly, that their 
actions were merely done as part of a strike 
at the Chrysler plant and constitute what has 
been termed peaceful picketing and, as such, 
they were entitled to the protection given by 
a clause in Regulations 27 and 29. 

Regulations 27 and 29, under the heading of 
“Sabotage and Mlisrepresentation ” prohibit 
any act intended to impede the working of 
any machinery or any undertaking engaged 
in the performance of essential services or with 
the work of persons engaged in essential 
services. Both regulations contain the proviso 
“that a person shall not be guilty of an offence 
under this regulation by reason only of his 
taking part in, or peacefully persuading any 
other person to take part in, a strike”. 

Mr. Justice Hogg stated that there was no 
evidence to connect the appellant with the 
employees alleged to have been on strike in 
the Chrysler Plant or that they were members 
of any trade union of which the Chrysler em- 
ployees may have been members other than 
the statement that the accused were picketing 
the premises. The Court held that “assuming 
that picketing in the interests of those en- 
gaged in an industrial dispute was the purpose 
of the actions of the appellant and the others 
with him upon this occasion, the means or 
manner at the time and place when this picket- 
ing was carried out was an acto of loitering 
within the meaning of that word in Regula- 
tion 6”. He was of the opinion that “the fact 
that the men. . . were ‘loitering’ is the essen- 
tial act which the Regulation is intended 
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to prevent although by so doing it may be 
necessary to hinder or even to prohibit an act 
which might be carried out in peace time by 
means of loitering.” Both questions submitted 
to the Court were, therefore, answered in the 
affirmative but no costs were awarded. Rez v. 


(1941) O.W.N. 17. 


King’s Bench Affirms Judgment Denying 
Joint Committee under Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act Right to Exempt Estab- 
lishment From Legal Rates 


The Quebec Court of King’s Bench on 
November 28, 1940, unanimously dismissed 
an appeal from a judgment of Mr. Justice 
Mackinnon of the Superior Court of Montreal 
(Lasour Gazerte, 1940, p. 88) awarding to a 
man employed in the women’s clothing indus- 
try at Laprairie a sum based on the hourly 
rate of 75 cents fixed for underpressers by 
the collective agreement for the women’s cloak 
and suit industry which was made legally 
binding on all employers and employees in 
the province by order in council on Septem- 
ber 11, 1937. 

Following complaint by the workers of 
insufficient wages and a threat on the defend- 
ant’s part to close his factory if he were 
required to pay more, the joint committee set 
up by order in council to enforce the agree- 
ment had in 1936 given the defendant per- 
mission to pay all his employees at a lower 
rate than that fixed for other establishments 
in the industry, and the claim was for $272.78, 
the balance alleged to be owing to the plain- 
tiff who was paid at a reduced rate. The 
only question before the Court was the validity 
of this arrangement. 

For the plaintiff it was argued that the 
order in council making the agreement legally 
binding stipulated that all individual con- 
tracts between employers and employees are 
governed by the agreement. Moreover, the 
only power given by the order in council to 
the joint committee to permit wages at rates 
below those fixed in the agreement, related to 
employees whose production was below the 
average. 

The Court held that there was no evidence 
to show that the plaintiff was a less competent 
worker than others in the establishment, nor 
was there proof that the workmen in the 
factory as a whole did not produce as much as 
other workmen. The defendant probably 
believed that the arrangement was valid, but 
because he acted in good faith was no Jjustifica- 
tion for the plaintiff’s loss in wages, which were 
determined by law. The appeal was there- 
fore dismissed with costs. Levin v. Hebert 
(1940) 69 Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, 
Cour du Bane du Roi, 493. 
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United States Supreme Court Holds Order 
of National Labour Relations Board to 
Bargain Collectively Means Enter- 
ing into a Written Agreement 


On January 6 the Supreme Court of the 
United States upheld a ruling of the National 
Labour Relations Board, to the effect that the 
refusal of the H. J. Heinz Company to join 
with representatives of a labour organization 
authorized to represent its employees in collec- 
tive bargaining in signing a written agreement 
embodying conditions concerning wages, hours 
and other matters affecting employment, 
constituted a refusal to bargain collectively in 
violation of the National Labour Relations 
Act. The Board instituted proceedings in the 
Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit to 
enforce its order directing the Company to 
cease certain unfair labour practices among 
which was the refusal to recognize and bargain 
collectively with the Canning and Pickle 
Workers Local. The Court of Appeals con- 
firmed the findings of the Board and directed 
compliance with the Board’s order without 
modification. Appeal to the Supreme Court 
was then made. 

The part of the judgment of the Supreme 
Court relating to the employer’s refusal to sign 
a written agreement follows:— 


Tt is conceded that although petitioner has 
reached an agreement with the Union concern- 
ing wages, hours and working conditions of the 
employees, it has nevertheless refused to sign 
any contract embodying the terms of the agree- 
ment. The board supports its order directing 
petitioner, on request of the Union, to sign a 
written contract embodying the terms agreed 
upon on the ground, among others, that a refusal 
to sign is a refusal to bargain within the 
meaning of the Act. 

In support of this contention it points to the 
history of the collective bargaining process 
showing that its object has long been an agree- 
ment between employer and employees as to 
wages, hours and working conditions evidenced 
by a signed contract or statement in writing, 
which serves both as recognition of the Union 
with which the agreement is reached and as a 
permanent memorial of its terms. This ex- 
perience has shown that refusal to sign a 
written contract has been a not infrequent 
means of frustrating the bargaining process 
through the refusal to recognize the labour 
organization as a party to it and the refusal to 
provide an authentic record of its terms which 
could be exhibited to employees, as evidence of 
the good faith of the employer. Such refusals 
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have proved fruitful sources of dissatisfaction 
and disagreement. Contrasted with the uni- 
lateral statement by the employer of his labour 
policy, the signed agreement has been regarded 
as the effective instrument of stabilizing labour 
relations and preventing, through collective 
bargaining, strikes and industrial strife. 


Before the enactment of the National Labour 
Relations Act it had been the settled practice 
of the administrative agencies dealing with 
labour relations to treat the signing of a written 
contract embodying a wage and hour agreement 
as the final step in the bargaining process. 
Congress, in enacting the National Labour Rela- 
tions Act, had before it the record of this 
experience. . . 


We think that Congress, in thus incorporating 
in the new legislation the collective bargaining 
requirement of the earlier statutes included as a 
part of it, the signed agreement long recognized 
under the earlier acts as the final step in the 
bargaining process. It is true that the National 
Labour Relations Act, while requiring the em- 
ployer to bargain collectively, does not compel ~ 
him to enter into an agreement. But it does 
not follow, as petitioner argues, that, having 
reached an agreement, he can refuse to sign it, 
because he has never agreed to sign one. He 
may never have agreed to bargain but the 
statute requires him to do so. To that extent 
his freedom is restricted in order to secure 
the legislative objective of collective bargain- 
ing as the means of curtailing labour disputes 
affecting interstate commerce. The freedom 
of the employer to refuse to make an agreement 
relates to its terms in matters of substance and 
not, once it is reached, to its expression in a 
signed contract, the absence of which, as 
experience has shown, tends to frustrate the end 
sought by the requirement for collective bar- 
gaining. A business man who entered into 
negotiations with another for an_ agreement 
having numerous provisions, with the reserva- 
tion that he would not reduce it to writing or 
sign it, could hardly be thought to have bar- 
gained in good faith. This is even more so in 
the case of an employer who, by his refusal 
to honour, with his signature, the agreement 
which he has made with a labour organization, 
discredits the organization, impairs the bar- 
gaining process and tends to frustrate the aim 
of the statute to secure industrial peace through 
collective bargaining. 

Petitioner’s refusal to sign was a refusal to 
bargain collectively and an unfair labour 
practice defined by [s. 8 (5) of the Act]. The 
Board’s order requiring petitioner at the re- 
quest of the Union to sign a written contract 
embodying agreed terms is authorized by [s. 10 
(c) of the Act]. This is the conclusion which 
has been reached by five of six courts of appeals 
which have passed upon the question. H. J. 
Heine Company v. National Labour Relations 
Board U.S. Supreme Court, Adv. Ops. Oct. 
Term, 1940. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly 


| eae seth peices employment at the beginning 
of February showed a decidedly upward 
trend, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 12,467 
firms, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees. The staffs of these firms at February 
1 aggregated 1,326,092 persons, as compared 
with 1,316,869 at January 1. The crude index, 
based on the 1926 average as i00, rose from 
134-2 at January 1 to 135-2 at the beginning 
of February, when it was higher than at mid- 
winter in any other year for which statistics 
are available. At February 1 in preceding 
years, the index was as follows:—1940, 114-4; 
1939, 106-5; 1938, 110-4; 1937, 104-1; 1936, 
98-4; 1935, 94-6; 1934, 91-4; 1983, 77-0; 1932, 
89-7; 1931, 100-7; 1930, 111-6; 1929, 110-5; 
1928, 102-0 and 1927, 96-6. 

The movement at February 1 in 1940, 1939 
and 1938 had been downward; however, in 
the years, 1929-1937, upon whose experience 
the factors of seasonal adjustment are com- 
puted, employment showed practically no 
change between January and February. The 
‘increase at the date under review therefore 
resulted in a gain in the seasonally-corrected 
index, which advanced from 1389-4 at Janu- 
ary 1, to 140-5 at the beginning of February; 
this was the highest adjusted index for any 
date in the record of more than twenty years. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of February, 1941, the percentage 
of unemployment among local trade unions 
stood at 6°6 in contrast with percentages of 
7°4 at the beginning of January, and 11-3 at 
the beginning of February, 1940. The per- 
centage for February was based on returns 
compiled from 2,032 labour organizations with 
a total membership of 274,912 persons. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada indicated a slight decline 
in the volume of business transacted in 
January, 1941, when a comparison was made 
with the preceding month, but a substantial 
gain over January a year ago, these compu- 
tations being based on the average daily 
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Summary | 


placements effected during the periods under 
review, construction and maintenance record- 
ing the greatest loss under the first compar- 
ison and services, logging, manufacturing and 
construction and maintenance the highest 
gains under the second. Vacancies in Janu- 
ary, 1941, numbered 37,988; applications, 82,- 
392 and placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment, 34,990. 


Prices—In retail prices the official index 
of the cost of living calculated by the Dom- 
inion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
average prices in 1935 to 1939 as 100 was 108-2 
at the beginning of February as compared 
with 108-3 for January; 103-8 for February, 
1940; and 100-8 at the beginning of August 
and September, 1939, pre-war. In wholesale 
prices the weekly index number also caiculat- 
ed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 85-3 
for the week ended February 28 as com- 
pared with 84-8 for that ended January 31 
and 84-3 for the week ended January 3. 
Figures on a monthly basis for certain earlier 
dates are 84:6 for January, 1941; 82-8 for 
February, 1940; 72-4 for August, 1939,  pre- 
war; 73-2 for February, 1939; 83-6 for Febru- 
ary, 1988; and 63:5 for February, 1933, the 
low point in recent years. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 202 
gives the most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions in Canada. The 
index of the physical volume of business, 
now on the base 1935 to 1939 as 100 replacing 
the series on the base 1926 as 100, was 130-5 
for January, 1:7 per cent higher than in the 
previous month, and 15 per cent higher than 
in January, 1940. Greater economic activity 
has been indicated by this index in recent 
months than at any previous time in the 
record due mainly to increased production 
arising from the war. Mineral production 
and manufacturing declined slightly during 
the last two months but both are still sub- 
stantially higher than in January, 1940. In 
the latter group the manufacture of sugar 
was in smaller volume in January than in the 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 



















1941 1940 1940 1939 
February January December February January December 

{9) Trade, external aggregate... $ |.............. 187,335,121 201,000, 533 143 355,624 161,957,982 174,082,066 
(°) Imports, merchandise for 

CODSUMIPtIONS ties Shae ie 2 AN kOe: rere i 98,382,462 102,289, 873 71,041,553 71,104,145 72,109,338 
® Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 86,921,468 97,620,927 71,078,946 90,100, 133 101,021,522 
Customs duty collected........ Chala eae aia ye i i 11,290, 626 13, 182,849 9,016,645 9,691,945 12,244, 702 
Bank debits to individual 

AOCOUNUS cess a See, ie Md em ae cea 2,941,104,197| 3,208,347,577) 2,953,217,112] 2,674 344,955) 3,056, 866,581 
(1) Bank notes in circulation... $ ].............. 343 , 836, 589 341,455, 563 237,909, 463 230,238,013 246, 828, 803 
Bank deposits savings Wid eth 2 DiiMil eee e, Samet inh 1,668, 130,415) 1,641,313,845} 1,658,990,498] 1,750,487,649] 1,741,058, 768 
Bank loans, commercial, ete... $ |.............. 998, 650, 175 998,674,961 981,919, 794 956, 144,714 960, 264,582 
Security prices, index numbers— 

COMMON SUOCKSE ack oe oe Mee ee eRe Ges 71-3 70:3 90-2 90-9 92-2 

Preferred stocks......... eats AAR, lane OR CLL 101-4 101-7 109-7 110-7 110-1 
Index of bond yields, Dominion.....].............. 96-3 97-0 101-9 103-3 104-3 
{2) Prices, wholesale, index number 185-3 84-6 84-2 82-8 82-6 81-7 
(2) Cost of living index number...... 108-2 108-3 108-0 103-8 103-8 103-8 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......].............. 102-0 174-2 90-4 GOO PRS: ase sored 

3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 124-2 131-0 111-5 MA OAS yk: ee eee 
f Employment index number 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 135-2 134-2 139-2 114-4 116-2 122-7 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)......... 6-6 7.4 6-2 11-3 11-4 9-7 
Railway— " : 
(8) Car loadings,revenue freight cars 217, 663 198, 248 216,872 189,959 184, 926 181, 488 
Canadian National Rail- 
‘ways, gross earnings.... % 20, 243,494 20,926, 967 23,565, 123 Vo 2enLo6 17,601,735 18,869,470 
‘Operating, expenses........ tikes AN Mac AL I. daca ui 2 EA Mnee DORA 13, 756,285 B98, GOAN. tah eee 
‘Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. $ 14,107,000 14,685,000 16,335, 666 11,915,419 12,244,545 13,731,169 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 12,019, 583 11,529,460 9,942,997 10,416, 039 9,349, 200 
Steam railways, freight in 
AE FEMA EN etn Rh RLY PTE RPE Vs Be a y's 2,757 ,080,000] 2,791,300,000].............. 
(41) Building permits........... EA heli MIP ale 4,356,096 7,397,898 3,847, 157 3,303 , 212 6,035,212 
@) Contracts awarded......... $ 24,704,600 26,579, 800 16,918,300 11,768,900 8,844,700 "11,815,000 
Mineral Production— 

Pie drone Mine meee tre ete sess NODS hee ee 103,085 110, 477 87,032 104, 703 94,620 

Steel ingots and castings......toms].........5..... 186,303 185, 420 140,343 166, 496 150, 062 

Mervro-alloys: wae ste eee t- Hay bad MLN Ce rhe 15, 231 18,397 adhe §, 065 10,494 

Ory etl are eielue ners Carnet QUACES| SMe eee ny TO ene woes 450,006 405,365 424,381 434,546 

Cree NMA OR MONE clk Sede eA TODBH eyes eve: 1,745, 482 1,643,092 1,474, 832 1,684,924 1,485,826 
Yimber scaled in British Co- 

Pern ra eee oS a are PSCC LB ary A ae A ed Ic: 278,927,102 256,009, 998 927,517,670 247,938,734 
Flour production..............- bbisuwetae ghee 1,177,369 1,076, 132 1,246,798 1,266,303 1,599 , 966 
(6) Sugar, manufactured........ -lbs. 43,313,001 37,921, 156 87,221,405 30, lo8jo2t 54,728,387 125,981,000 
Footwear production...........pairs}...-.......... 1,901,085 2,044,725 2,279,562 2,073,528 2,208,374 
Output of central electric stations, 

Gaily Average. sui. 1 ES (78 pat DA nett 1 GR RN HE NET FU 83 , 665, 000 81,621,000 81,488, 000 81,766,000 
Sales of insurance.............. RS ARM 2 OJ RA 33,364,000 31,562,000 33,390, 000 36,295,000 
Newsprint production........... TONS) Aipty see Se wee ONL, ot Hoes eas 252,900 231,823 251,030 240,660 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 23,710 23,195 23 , 364 18,193 47,213 16,976 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business. PR eee MAR b i sie 130-5 128-3 108-6 113.28] 2b ies ce. Aaa 
TNDUSTRIAL | PRODUCDION Waa UR Titanate Mah 145-1 140-6 117-0 1232 8) eee aa 

Mineral productions)! 4.42 we eMNp ae TaN ah eng 122-7 123-5 108-6 116.4) Seo ae a eee 

WA an tat ue TT PN Meet bla cd oe a eae a chm: Spee Mee 141-9 142-3 120-0 1302 Lees eee 

AST TCL OTe Moe sie ene Cd Base RMR Pak eas CR eae os 244-3 187-4 116-4 94-9]... Soeehinea pte 

Bilectrice power’: 2. SAUD . SAE 116-7 111-2 109-4 11150| 4c cn ee pears 

PISTRIBUTIONA . .Aecelieis SA ee Bae vee ees 105-4 107-1 94-0 96% Ti) Bee earl an 

Trade.employmMent icv eee cele sitet sehen 115-3 116-8 107-2 107-O)22). . 23¢.. eeevs 

Marloadings yk lis. HE. ee MON its: MeN aN 123-3 125-1 108-8 113-4 eee 

AIM DOELG ore. cA LE, «eaepal«, ate betehe, sistent le oe cr cet a 171-0 171-6 125-5 I a ae pc vei 

POUHOTUS, INCIUGING BO os on sha ah. <\ cla tae alse 130-5 119-9 107-3 132.4) cabieen ces yee 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+ For the week ended February 28, 1941. 
1) Chartered bank note circulation and Bank of Canada notes not held by chartered banks. 
2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. ' (4) Figures for end of previous month. 
5) Figures for four weeks ending March 1, 1941, and corresponding periods. 
8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending February 22, January 25, 1941; December 31, February 24, and 
January 27, 1940; December 30, 1939. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. (®) Excluding gold. 
fit) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 
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previous month while there was increased 
production of creamery butter. Greater vol- 
ume was also indicated in the production of 
textile products and forestry products while 
there was a slight decline in the production 
of pig iron and steel and an increase in 
imports of iron and steel products as well 
as in the manufacture of automobiles after 
seasonal adjustment. The value of contracts 
awarded. indicated greater activity in the 
construction industry and the output of elec- 
tric power also was higher than in the previ- 
ous month. The factors indicating the volume 
of distribution were mainly downward from 
the previous month, trade employment, car- 
loadings, and imports recording declines while 
the figures for exports were higher. All of 
the main groups except exports were higher 
than in January, 1940. Information available 
for February shows wholesale prices continu- 
ing the gradual advance in progress since 
June, 1940. Employment while lower than in 
December, 1940, was slightly higher than in 
January and 18 per cent higher than in 
February, 1940. The value of contracts award- 
ed was slightly lower than in January but 
more than double that of February, 1940, 
while the number of cars of revenue freight 
was considerably greater in both compari- 
sons. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for February 
was eight, involving 1,787 workers with. time 
loss of 7,514 man working days, as compared 
with 10 disputes during January, involving 
1,453 workers and causing time loss of 3,238 
days. The important disputes during Febru- 
ary included three strikes of coal miners at 
Stellarton, N.S., and Sydney Mines, N.S. The 
only important disputes in January were 
strikes of coal miners at Sydney Mines, NS., 
and hotel waiters at Vancouver, B.C. 


In February, 1940, there were 13 disputes, 
involving 3,041 workers with time loss of 
12,749 days. The principal disputes involved 
coal handlers and drivers at Toronto, Ont., 
steel mill workers at Sydney, NS., gold 
miners at Pioneer Mines, B.C., and salt 
mine workers at Malagash, NS. 

Of the eight disputes in February, 1941, 
seven were recorded as terminated during 
the month. Three resulted in favour of the 
workers involved and the results of four were 
recorded as indefinite. One dispute, involv- 
ing approximately seventy workers, was re- 
corded as unterminated at the end of the 
month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
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been called off or declared terminated by 
the unions involved. 


During the past month re- 


Industrial ports were presented by 
Disputes five Boards of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation. Eight ap- 
Act plications for boards were 


received and three boards 
were established. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act will be found in the section 
commencing on page 209. 


_ As this issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE goes to press a 
conference is in progress 
of Dominion and provincial 
representatives of the War 
Emergency Training Pro- 
eram held under the auspi- 
ces of the Department of 
Labour. A complete report of the proceedings 
will appear in the next issue of this publication. 
Elsewhere in this issue is a statistical sum- 
mary of the numbers of trainees in the war 
industrial training classes. 


Dominion- 
Provincial 
Conference on 
War Emergency 
Training 
Program 


By the terms of two Orders 
in Council (P. C. 744 and 
P. C. 1706) recently passed, 
which confirm an agreement 
entered into between ship- 
ping interests and the 
Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, there is -assured an 
adequate supply of shore labour to expedite 
the loading of ships on a twenty-four hour 
basis. 

In announcing the agreement with its sup- 
porting Orders in Council, the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Norman A. McLarty, stated 
that these measures were designed to prevent 
any “bottle-neck” at an eastern Canadian 
port by ensuring that cargoes destined for 
Britain will be loaded at whatever hour the 
ships put into port. 

The procedure is unique in that the union 
consented to enlarge its membership on & 
temporary basis to meet a situation arising 
out of the war. This agreement was then 
incorporated in the terms of an Order in 
Council (P. C. 744) whereby: 

“If the Association (Longshoremen’s) desires 
to add temporarily to its membership for 
the purpose of meeting the extra work result- 
ing from the war it may be assured that any 
persons so admitted as temporary members 
of the Union shall not have any claim to 
be kept on as members during the summer 
season when longshoremen’s work is _ slack, 


Agreement 
providing 
adequate supply 
of shore labour 
for loading 
British cargoes 
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or for any period after the additional war 
work which resulted in their being taken on 
as members has come to an end, and that 
they shall have no claim to any share in or 
benefit from the funds of the- Association.” 

Longshoremen’s work at this port, it should 
be stated, is at best seasonal and sporadic. 
Because of this fact, the Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation has naturally endeavoured to con- 
serve the available work for its fairly limited 
membership in order that union mortuary 
and sick benefits, built up by membership 
contribution, might not be depleted by an 
influx of workers into the union under war 
exigencies. 

This policy of dividing the work among a 
restricted membership had been achieved 
partly by virtue of an agreement (under pro- 
vincial labour legislation) whereby employers 
bargained collectively with a recognized union 
of employees; and partly by the union men 
working longer hours in loading ships rather 
than letting in non-union labour. 

Under the stress of war conditions, this 
often resulted in confusion and delay. Ships 
could only be unloaded as fast as the union 
men alone could do the job. This in turn re- 
sulted in fatigue of the workers which fur- 
ther slowed down operations. 

In this emergency, the Minister sent to 
the port M. S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation 
Officer of the Dominion Department of La- 
bour. There also developed a matter of 
Dominion-Provincial jurisdiction. But, work- 
ing in complete co-operation, the Dominion 
Labour Minister and the Nova Scotia Labour 
Minister, Hon. L. D. Currie, arrived at a 
solution. Finally the Dominion Minister 
made a special visit to the port, and the 
problem was settled at a joint conference by 
the Union agreeing to take in sufficient 
members on a temporary basis, and without 
claim to union benefits, in order that there 
might be sufficient labour to load ships 24 
hours per day. 

This agreement then received the further 
protection of another Dominion Order in 
Council (P.C. 1706) which provides: 

(1) (a) That in addition to the members 

recently admitted upon the basis set out 
in Dominion Order in Council P.C. 744 
the Association as soon as possible will 
admit to membership, if required, upon 
the same basis, a further number of men 
sufficient for the working of ships 24 
hours per day; 

(b) That double shifts be instituted as 
soon as possible; 

(c) That the Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion will furnish the men when possible 
as required for the continuous working of 
the Port on application of the Steamship 
and Stevedoring Companies. 


That an Arbitrator be appointed by 
Dominion Order in Council to investigate 


(2 
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and decide upon all disputes arising be- 
tween the Parties under the terms of the 
Agreement made in. November, 1939 
and under the terms of the said Sup- 
plementary Agreement; and that all 
decisions of the Arbitrator thereon shall 
be final and binding upon the Parties to 
said Agreements. 

That Vincent C. MacDonald, K.C., of 
Halifax be so appointed Arbitrator for 
the purposes and with the powers above- 
mentioned. 

That this Agreement herein shall be as 
effective and binding in all its conditions 
as the Agreement of November 30, 1939. 


(3 


— 


(4 
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On March 12, the Minister 
Canadian of Munitions and Supply, 
wartime housing Hon. C. D. Howe, an- 
organization nounced the appointment of 
established the directors of Wartime 

Housing Limited, a Govern- 
ment-owned company incorporated recently to 
deal with the problem of providing housing 
accommodation in areas where it is required in 
order to prevent delays in the production of 
war material and the construction of defence 
projects. | 

Mr. Joseph M. Pigott of Hamilton was 
named, president of the company and the 
directors are: Mr. Wilfrid T. Gagnon, presi- 
dent, Wilfrid Gagnon Ltd., shoe manu- 
facturers, Montreal; William Lyon Somerville, 
architect, Toronto; Ernest Ingles, interna- 
tional vice-president of the Internationa] 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, London, 
Ont.; William E. Tibbs, secretary, Halifax 
Relief Commission; Robert J. Gourley, general 
manager, Beaver Lumber Co., Winnipeg; 
Hedley C. Wilson, manager, Maritime Trust 
Company, Saint John, N.B. 

The directors, as in other Government- 
owned companies, will serve without remunera- 
tion. 

In a statement announcing the establishment 
of Wartime Housing Limited, Mr. Howe said 
that $100,000 would be available to the com- 
pany to meet initial operating expenses and 
that a limit of $10,000,000 had been placed 
upon commitments it may make without fur- 
ther authority. 


The Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities 
has recently issued a mono- 
graph entitled The War- 
Time Housing Problem. 

As pointed out in a fore- 
word to the monograph, 
most Canadian municipali- 
ties are presently faced with a housing problem 
brought about by increased industrial pro- 
duction of war requirements. 

The report gives an outline of a proposed 
plan whereby this wartime problem might be 


Report of 
Canadian 
Federation of 
Mayors on 
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met both for the war period and to some 
extent the post-war period. 

The proposed plan is summarized briefly 
as follows: 


1. Large scale housing requires large scale 
capital. In this regard it is suggested that 
the major portion of the housing required 
could be financed through the National Hous- 
ing Act. 

2. The special housing required in com- 
munities where there are government-owned 
war industries will require a special federal 
organization. It is suggested that while the 
Housing Act Branch of the Department of 
Finance might undertake such a responsi- 
bility, “there is much to be said for the setting 
up of a quite distinct and separate organiza- 
tion.” Such a Federal Housing Authority, it 
is suggested, should be a legally-constituted 
body, with wide powers to permit it freedom 
and rapidity of action. 

3. Appointment of regional or local Housing 
Boards in different parts of the country to 
survey the housing needs of their locality, to 
act as agents for the Federal Housing Author- 
ity, be responsible for erection and manage- 
ment of projects in their area, and at the 
termination of the war to be _ responsible 
for the salvage, transfer or final disposition of 
temporary housing. 

4. Nation-wide survey required to determine 
war-housing conditions and needs throughout 
the Dominion. 


It is also suggested, in concluding the 
proposed plan, that “While the primary 
purpose of such a Housing Authority would 
be to assume responsibility and take appro- 
priate action to meet the special war housing 
problem, it probably would be found in prac- 
tice desirable to maintain the organization in 
anticipation of the post-war housing program 
which is likely to be even more monumental 
in proportion, although different in character, 
than the problem which the present emergency 
has created.” 

Copies of this monograph (price $1.00) may 
be obtained from the Canadian Federation of 
Mayors and Municipalities, Mount Royal 
Hotel, Montreal, Que. 


The grand total of all 


Statistics of classes of persons on urban 


Relief and agricultural relief 
recipients for across Canada in January 
January of this year showed an 


increase of 5:4 per cent 
from December but a reduction of 54-6 per 
cent from January a year ago. The grand 
total for January, as shown by the preliminary 
results from the registration of all direct 
relief cases carried out for the Department of 
Labour by the provinces and municipalities, 
stood at 324,000. This total represented a 


decrease of 58-1 per cent from the peak figure 
of 1940 which occurred in the month of 
March: in January, 1940, the decrease from 
the peak month of 1939 was 30:5 per cent, 
while January, 1939, showed 6:5 per cent 
decrease from March, 1938. 

Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in January this year numbered 
53,000, an increase of 7-6 per cent from the 
revised December total. The figure for 
January this year showed a decrease of 67-7 
per cent from January a year ago, and a 
decrease of 70-8 per cent from January, 1939. 
From the peak figure for 1940, of 172,683, 
which occurred in the month of March, the 


January total of fully employable persons was 


down by 69-3 per cent. 

A total of 267,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in January, an increase 
of 6:4 per cent from the corrected figure for 
the previous month: January, 1940, had shown 
an increase of 11-0 per cent from December, 
1939. This category includes all totally unem- 
ployable, partially employable and _ fully 
employable persons, together with all de- 
pendents of family heads. This aggregate 
showed a decrease of 56:8 per cent from the 
figure for January, 1940, and a decrease of 
60:0 per cent from the figure for January two 
years ago. In relation to the high month of 
1940, the January total on urban relief showed 
a decrease of 58-9 per cent. 

The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following improved crop condi- 
tions in 1940 in the Prairie Provinces. A 
total of 12,000 farmers who, together with 
their dependents, accounted for a farm popu- 
lation of 57,000, were reported as receiving 
agricultural relief for subsistence in January; 
this total indicated a decline of 56-2 per cent 
from the high month of 1940. The Dominion 
total on agricultural relief in January in- 
creased by 1:0 per cent from the revised 
December figure, but was 40-7 per cent less 
than January, 1940, and 81:5 per cent less 
than in January, 1939. Figures for January 
for Saskatchewan alone showed decreases of 
26-1 per cent and 83-3 per cent from January, 
1940, and from January, 1939, respectively; 
the Saskatchewan total of 44,000 persons on 
agricultural relief accounted for 77-2 per cent 
of the Dominion total in January this year. 


In order to harness all 


Further possible industrial resources 
Survey to war needs, the Dominion 
of Canada’s is now being organized 
Industrial into industrial zones with a 
Resources chairman and a committee 


for each zone who will 
work in direct conjunction with the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply, according to 
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an announcement made recently by Hon. C. D. 
Howe. The purpose of these zones is to 
collect and to maintain current industrial 
information and on request to advise the 
Department of Munitions and Supply there- 
on. The Minister said that the entire organ- 
ization work is being carried out by the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce with the 
approval and support of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply. 

The subdivision of the Dominion into in- 
dustrial zones is being accompanied by a 
national survey of industrial resources which 
is now being launched by the C.M.A. and the 
C.C.C. This survey, it is stated, will provide in- 
formation on: the labour available; the 
machine tools and other equipment in existing 
plants; the extent to which this equipment 
is now used; and the extent to which it may 
be made available for war needs. 

In the United Kingdom similar policies are 
now being pursued with a resulting greater 
utilization of the resources of the country. 
The United States is embarking on similar 
policies. Although Canada has already em- 
ployed this plan extensively, the national 
industrial survey aims to extend it still fur- 
ther. 

Thus one of the chief aims of the survey, 
according to the C.M.A. and the C.CC., is 
to attempt to learn how far the Dominion 
can go in the utilization of existing plants, 
both directly and more particularly as sub- 
contractors for other firms. The purpose is 
to have available information which will per- 
mit the use of existing industrial resources 
with the least dislocation to labour, transport- 
ation facilities, and other elements in the 
economic picture. 


Mr. R. A. Rigg, Director 
of the Employment Service 
of Canada since 1922, has 
retired on superannuation 
from that post. His retire- 
ment marks the active 
close of a career unique 
and prominent in such varied spheres of 
service as labour leader, legislative represent- 
ative, soldier and administrator. 

When a boy of ten he was earning his living 
in a Lancashire cotton mill. Denied further 
regular schooling, he proceeded to acquire a 
liberal education by his own efforts. Nurtured 
in the labour movement of Great Britain 
during the arduous struggle of the late nine- 
teenth century when it was winning recogni- 
tion of its rights, he was profoundly influenced 
by that momentous period. His first direct 
contact with trade unionism occurred when 
he became a member of the Lancashire 
Weavers’ Association. 


Retirement of 
R. A. Rigg as 
Director of 
Employment 
Service 
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In 1903 he came to Canada and continued 
his active participation in the labour move- 
ment in this country. His natural talent for 
leadership soon earned him a place on the 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada on which body he served as vice- 
president for five years. 

In addition to his activities in the labour 
movement, Mr. Rigg took a prominent part 
in the duties of citizenship. Before the last 
war he served as alderman in the Winnipeg 
City Council and subsequently was elected 
as Labour member of the Manitoba Legis- 
lature. He saw active service in France dur- 
ing 1917 and 1918 when he was long past the 
enlistment age. On his return to Canada 
the Government was glad to avail itself of his 
services as the Wartime Representative of 
the Employment Service of Canada. When 
in 1922 the post of Director of the Employ- 


-ment Service became vacant he was promoted 


to that office. 

The Employment Service of Canada now 
forms a part of the new set-up under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. Succeeding 
Mr. Rigg as the administrative chief of this 
work is Mr. V. C. Phelan, who was appointed 
to the post under the title of Chief Employ- 
ment Officer. Mr. Phelan was formerly Assist- 
ant Director of the Employment Service of 
Canada and Director of Registration, and is 
also president of the International Association 
of Public Employment Services. 


The president of the -Ont- 


Inauguration of ario Hospital Association, 


hospitalization Mr. C. J. Decker, announc- 
plan in ed recently the inaugura- 
Ontario tion of an insurance plan 


providing for the prepay- 
ment of hospital expenses for Ontario fam- 
ilies. 

The plan, which was approved at the annual 
convention of the Ontario Hospital Asso- 
ciation, (Lasour GazretTrgz, November 1940, 
page 1105), is open to any group of employed 
workers in the province, and as announced, 
provides subscribers with complete hospital- 
ization for 21 days in any 12-month period. 
In maternity cases, subscribers will be able 
to obtain a 50 per cent reduction in hospital 
charges. Premiums are 50 cents a month for 
individuals or one dollar a month for families. 

Standard hospital accommodation will be 
provided under the plan, and subscribers will 
have a free choice of hospitals and doctors. 
Benefits consist entirely of hospital service 
and no cash indemnity will be paid to the 
subscriber, the hospital bill being paid directly 
by the plan which is to be operated on a 
non-profit basis. 

In announcing the establishment of the 
scheme, Mr. Decker referred to similar com- 
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munity services in the United States where 
there were about 6,000,000 subscribers en- 
rolled in 66 separate community and state- 
wide plans. He also referred to the success- 
ful operation of a similar scheme in Manitoba 
where it was entering upon its third year of 
existence. . 

The position of men in 
training for munitions work 
in Great Britain under the 


Position of 


men in 

training for Schedule of Reserved Oc- 
munitions cupations is further outlined 
work in in the British Ministry of 


Labour Gazette for January, 
1941, as follows: 


For the purposes of the Schedule of Reserved 
Occupations, men in training for any particular 
occupation in munitions work are treated, as a 
general rule, during the period properly ne- 
cessary for such training, as if they were em- 
ployed in that occupation. This rule applies 
not only when the training is being given in 
a Government Training Centre or under a 
Training Scheme on behalf of the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service but also when 
the training is being given by an employer for 
employment at his own works. 

Men who are accepted for training under 
any of the Ministry’s schemes are not called 
up while they are receiving training. Men 
who satisfactorily complete their training and 
qualify for the new occupation will be classi- 
fied accordingly and will take the age of 
reservation of that new occupation. 


Men who may be accepted for such training 
are (a) young men of the age of 16 and under 
20, (6) men of ages not yet registered under 
the National Service (Armed Forces) Act 
(men born in 1904 have now been registered), 
and (c) a limited number of men over 30 
under the current age of registration who have 
not yet been called up. 

Men who qualify for their new occupation 
will be placed in employment on munitions 
production. A considerable proportion of the 
men who enter upon training under the age of 
20 will, on reaching military age, go into the 
Forces as tradesmen, although a few of them 
may be reserved under the Schedule and will 
accordingly be retained in industry. The older 
men will normally have been trained for 
occupations in which they will be reserved 
under the Schedule and will thus be retained 
in industry, although it may be that some of 
them will go into the Forces as tradesmen. 

Many men are, of course, taken on by em- 
ployers and trained in the course of their em- 
ployment. Such men are regarded as follow- 
ing the occupation in which they are employed 
and take the reservation age, if any, appro- 
priate to it. 

21569—2 
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A joint Consultative Com- 
mittee of employers and 
representatives of the British 
approve of Trade Union Congress re- 
registration of | cently approved of orders 
labour in for the registration of 
Great Britain labour. The orders will 

now go before the Cabinet 


Employers and 
employees 


for action. 


The proposed orders provide for the regis- 
tration of workers in Great Britain according 
to age groups in classifications similar to those 
used in registration for the armed forces. 

Factories and workers in essential industries 
will be required to observe special conditions, 
such as the provision of welfare and canteen 
facilities, restrictions on dismissals and on 
workers missing work without valid reason. 


The joint committee also approved of an 
order permitting the Minister of Labour to 
require any man or woman to register for war 
work where and when the Ministry decided 
they were needed, 


In its series on economic 
conditions, the International 
Labour Office has recently 
issued a booklet entitled 
The Labour Situation im 
Great Britain, the purpose 
of the report being to present a general picture 


Labour and 
social policies 
in Great Britain 
in wartime 


of the manner in which Great Britain adapted 


its administrative machinery and its labour 
and social policies and practices to the needs 
of total war during the period May-October, 
1940. 

The report deals with such subjects as the 
political background to the situation, the 
machinery of control, regulation of labour sup- 
ply, schedule of reserved occupations, regula- 
tion and distribution of civilian labour, trans- 
ference of labour, industrial training, wages, 
earnings, hours, holidays, industrial relations, 
and the standard of living. 

Copies of the report (25 cents each) may be 
obtained from the Washington Branch of the 
International Labour Office. 


A parliamentary committee 


Survey of consisting of five members, 
unemployed has been appointed in Aus- 
man-power in tralia to investigate the 
Australia Commonwealth’s resources 


of unemployed and _ par- 
tially unemployed man-power. 


The committee is to inquire into the extent 
to which the unemployed may be used in the 
manufacture of munitions and other war equip- 
ment and will also examine the possibility of 
expanding present establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of munitions. 
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In a recent report from the 
Report on United States Commissioner 
U.S. defence of Education, to the Federal 
vocational Security Administrator, it is 


indicated that if present 
trends continue about 1,000,- 
000 persons will have been trained for defence 
occupations by June 30, 1941. This report 
places the United States defence vocational 
school training program ahead of the scheduled 
plan to train 700,000 workers for defence in- 
dustries by that date. (Earlier progress re- 
ports on the United States defence vocational 
training scheme were referred to in the 
Lasour Gazette, August 1940, page 761 and 
September, page 894.) 

More than 800 of the 900 cities with voca- 
tional trade and industrial schools are, accord- 
ing to the report of the Commissioner, making 
their facilities available for defence training. 
Over 300 cities have placed their vocational 
schools on a 24-hour, 6-day week schedule. 

Enrolments in the regular vocational educa- 
tion program are the highest in history, the 
report states, being approximately 2,000,000. A 
large proportion of the occupations trained 
for in the regular classes are directly useful in 
meeting the labour requirements of defence 
industries. 

Trade and industrial education alone enroll 
more than 750,000 including hundreds of ap- 
prentices who attend part time. Persons taking 
these courses receive basic and related training 
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in such skills as patternmaking, welding, sheet 
metal, drafting, machine shop, electricity and 
auto mechanics. 

The report anticipates that more than 3,000,- 
000 persons will receive various vocational 
education courses during the coming year. 

(Elsewhere in this issue will be found a 

detailed statistical summary of the progress 
of the War Emergency Training Program in 
Canada.) 
Mr. John G. Winant, Direc- 
tor of the International 
Labour Office, a position he 
had held since June, 1938 
(Lasour Gazette, July 1938, 
page 722), resigned recently 
upon his appointment as 
United. States ambassador to Great Britain. 

Mr. Winant was named an Assistant Director 
of the International Labour Office in April, 
1935. At the request of President Roosevelt 
he returned to the United States in October 
of the same year to accept the chairmanship 
of the newly-created Social Security Board but 
returned again to Geneva in 1936 to resume 
his duties with the International Labour Office. 
In June, 1938, he succeeded Mr. H. B. Butler 
as Director of that unit of the League of 
Nations, and, in this capacity, came to Canada 
in September, 1940, when the personnel of the 
International Labour Office was transferred to 
Montreal, where it is now temporarily located 
at McGill University. 


Appointment of 
Director of 
I.L.O. as U.S. 
Ambassador 

to Great Britain 


Immigration to Canada During 1940 


A decrease of 33:4 per cent in the number 
of immigrants entering Canada during 1940 
compared with the number in 1939 is indicated 
in a statistical statement issued recently by 
the Immigration Branch of the Department 
of Mines and Resources. A total of 11,824 
entered the Dominion during 1940 compared 
with 16,994 in 1939. 

Of the total entering Canada during the 
year, 3,021 came from the British Isles com- 
pared with 3,544 in 1939, a decrease of 14:8 
per cent in this group. There was an increase 
of 26-3 per cent in the number of immigrants 
to Canada from the United States, 7,134 com- 
ing from the United States in 1940 compared 
with 5,649 in 1939. 

The second. largest decrease in the number 
of immigrants entering Canada during 1940 
compared with 1939, took place in the group 
classified as Northern European races, there 
only being 339 from this source during the year 
compared with 1,957 in the previous year. As 
would be expected, the largest decrease within 
this group was the German, there only being 
119 from that country in 1940 compared with 
1,071 in 1939. 


The largest decrease in numbers took place 
in the group classified as “other races.” During 
1940 only 830 persons in this group entered 
Canada compared with 5,844 in 1939. 


Classified according to sex, there were 3,939 
adult males, 4,517 adult females and 2,868 
children under eighteen comprising the total 
number, 11,324; while occupationally this num- 
ber was divided into farming class, 435 males, 
173 females and 174 children; labouring class, 
531 males, 59 females and 70 children; me- 
chanics, 715 males, 239 females and 158 chil- 
dren; trading class, 588 males, 363 females 
and 195 children; mining class, 33 males and 
5 females; female domestic servants 18 years 
and over numbered 523 and under 18 years, 70; 
“other classes” accounted for 1,637 males, 3,155 
females and 2,201 children. 


The destinations of these immigrants werr 
as follows: Nova Scotia, 1,188; New Bruns- 
wick, 407; Prince Edward Island, 47; Quebec, 
2,556; Ontario, 4,447; Manitoba, 314; Sas- 
katchewan, 250; Alberta, 458; British Colum- 
bia, 1,645; Yukon Territory, 8;; and Northwest 
Territories, 4. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


R ZPorts have been received recently 
from the Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes:— 

(1) Between the Atlantic Sugar Refineries, 
Limited, Saint John, N.B., and its employees, 


members of the Atlantic Sugar Workers’ 
Union; 
(2) Between the Kingston Shipbuilding 


Company, Limited, Kingston, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Lodge 210, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of America, 
Local 221, United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States 
and Canada, etc.; 

(3) Between H. F. McLean, Limited, and 
its plumbers, steamfitters, sprinklerfitters and 
general pipefitters employed at Ile de Sala- 
berry, P.Q., members of Loca] 144 (Montreal), 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada; 

(4) Between the Goodyear Tire and Rub- 
ber Company of Canada, Limited, Bowman- 
ville, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 189, United Rubber Workers of America; 
and 

(5) Between the Hamilton Uniform Cap 
Company, Hamilton, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 47, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ International Union. 

A tribunal established: to deal with disputes 
between four coal mining companies in the 
Province of Nova Scotia, namely, the Do- 
minion Coal Company, Limited, the Cumber- 
land Railway and Coal Company, Limited, the 
Acadia Coal Company, Limited, and the Old 
Sydney Collieries, Limited, and their em- 
ployees, members of District 26, United Mine 
Workers of America, also has submitted its 
report. 

Eight applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act have been received in the 
Department of Labour recently, as follows:— 

(1) From machinists, specialists and helpers 
in the employ of the Reliance Motor and 
Machine Works, Limited, Vancouver, BC., 
members of Lodge 692, International Associ- 
ation of Machinists. The dispute, which is 
said to involve 30 workers, arose out of the 
employees’ request for union recognition and 
an agreement covering wages and. conditions 
of employment. A board was established on 
March 1, Mr. Percy R. Bengough and Mr. 
William D. Mclaren being appainted mem- 
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bers thereof on the recommendation of the 
employees and the employer, respectively. 
Subsequently Professor H. F. Angus was ap- 
pointed to the chairmanship of the board on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members. All three members of the board 
are residents of Vancouver. 


(2) From certain employees of the National 
Harbours Board at Quebec, P.Q., members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. Twenty-five general and miscel- 
laneous employees, exclusive of mechanics 
(excepting those engaged in maintenance), are 
said to be directly affected by the dispute, 
which has arisen out of the employees’ request 
for the negotiation of an agreement covering 
wages and working conditions. The applicants 
being employees of the Crown, the dispute 
therefore did not come within the scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and a 
board was not established. 


(3) From certain employees of the National 
Harbours Board at Montreal, P.Q., members 
of the Brotherhood of Railway and. Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees. One hundred general and 
miscellaneous employees, exclusive of me- 
chanics (excepting those engaged in mainten- 
ance), are said to be directly affected by the 
dispute, which has arisen out of the em- 
ployees’ request for the negotiation of an 
agreement covering wages and working con- 
ditions. The applicants being employees of 
the Crown, the dispute therefore did not come 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and a board was not 
established. 


(4) From certain employees of the Chrysler 
Corporation of Canada, Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., members of Local 195, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. It is stated in 
the application that 62 machine operators, 
assemblers and precision workers, engaged in 
engine manufacturing and assembly, are di- 
rectly affected by the dispute, which arose out 
of an alleged violation by the employer of 
seniority rights in the transfer of a work- 
man from one position to another. A strike 
occurred on November 8, 1940, and the 
strikers were replaced (Lasour Gazunrrn, De- 
cember, 1940, p. 1243). The applicants request 
the reinstatement of employees alleged to 
have been unjustly dismissed and the estab- 
lishment, through collective bargaining, of 
grievance machinery to deal with future dis- 
putes. 
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(5) From 106 employees of the Kitchen 
Overall and Shirt Company, Limited, Brant- 
ford, Ont., members of Local 237, United 
Garment Workers of America, The cause of 
the dispute is said to be the employer’s re- 
fusal to grant the employees’ request for a 
union agreement providing for increased wages, 
‘a, 44-hour week, time and one-half for over- 
time, and certain changes in working condi- 
tions. 


(6) From 25 electrical workers in the em- 
ploy of the Saint John Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Company, Limited, East Saint John, 
N.B., members of Local B502, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. The dis- 
pute, arising out of the employees’ request 
for a union agreement providing for increased 
wages and changes in working conditions, 
was referred on March 10 to the board which 
had previously been established to deal with 
applications from (i) machinists and (ii) 
plumbers and steamfitters in the company’s 
employ (Lasour Gazette, February, 1941, 
p. 94). The personnel of the board had been 
completed with the appointment on February 
20 of Judge H. O. McInerney, Saint John, 
N.B., as third member and chairman, on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Mr. F. S. A. McMullin and Mr. 
John N. Flood, both also of Saint John. On 


the employer’s recommendation, Mr. Flood. 


‘was appointed on February 17 to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Mr. F. Cur- 
zon Dobell, the original nominee of the em- 
ployer. 

(7) From approximately 400 truck drivers 
and helpers, warehousemen, foremen, checkers, 
clerks, mechanics and helpers, etc., employed 
in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec by 
Martin Transports, Limited, Toronto, Ont. 
The applicants, members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, state that the dis- 
pute arises out of the employer’s rejection 
of the employees’ proposals for revision of 
their existing agreement with respect to wages 
and conditions of employment. 

(8) From radio operators employed through- 
out Canada by the Radio Division of the 
Dominion Department of Transport, members 
of the Canadian Communications Union. 
Some 260 employees are said to be directly 
affected by the dispute, which has resulted 
creased wages. The applicants being employees 
of the Crown and appointed under the provi- 
sions of the Civil Service Act, the dispute 
therefore did not come within the scope of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
a board was not established. 


Other Boards Established 


On March 10 the Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
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gation to deal with a dispute between the 
West Coast Woollen Mills, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and its employees, members 
of the Pacific Textile Workers’ Union (LAsour 
Gazette, February, 1941, p. 94), and, on the 
employees’ recommendation, appointed Mr. 
John Stanton, Vancouver, a member of the 
board, 


A board was also established on March 10 
to deal with differences between the National 
Steel Car Corporation, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., and certain maintenance employees, 
members of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee (Lasour Gazetts, February, 1941, 
p. 94), and, on the employees’ recommend- 
ation, Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, Ont., 
was appointed a member of the board. 


Other Boards Fully Constituted 


On February 17 Mr. E. A. Shaunessy, Petro- 
lia, Ont., was appointed third member and 
chairman of the board established to deal with 
a dispute between the Rayman Cap Manu- 
facturing Company, Toronto, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 47, United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1941, p. 95). The 
appointment was made in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members, Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., and Mr. 
Harry J. Macdonald, both of Toronto, who 
had been appointed on the nomination of the 
employees and the employer, respectively. 


During the period under review the per- 
sonnel of the board established to deal with 
a dispute between the Dominion Engineering 
Works, Limited, Lachine, P.Q., and its pat- 
ternmakers, members of the Montreal Pat- 
ternmakers’ Association (LAsour GAZETTE, 
February, 1941, p. 94), also was completed. 
On February 18 Mr. E. Stuart McDougall, 
Montreal, was appointed, on the employer’s 
recommendation, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. F. Curzon Dobell, the 
original nominee of the employer. In the 
absence of a joint recommendation from Mr. 
McDougall and Mr. J. A. McClelland, Valois, 
P.Q., the employees’ nominee, the Minister 
on March 1 appointed His Honour Judge 
Albert Constantineau, Rockland, Ont., third 
member and chairman of the board. 


Commissioner Appointed 


On February 24, pursuant to Section 65 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
the Honourable Mr. Justice M. B. Archibald, 
of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, Halifax, 
N.S., was appointed a Commissioner under 
the provisions of the Inquiries Act to inquire 
into the causes of the lack of capacity pro- 
duction in the coal mines in the Minto-Chip- 
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man district of the Province of New Bruns- 
wick and to make such recommendations as 
in his opinion may serve to bring the coal 
mines in the district into full production and 
maintain such production for the duration 
of the war. 


Representations had been received con- 
cerning serious curtailment in the production 
of coal in the Minto-Chipman district due 
to absenteeism, sporadic strikes, and other 
causes arising out of management and em- 
ployee action. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Atlantic Sugar Refineries, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to inquire into differences 
between the Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, 
Saint John, N.B., and its employees, members 
of the Atlantic Sugar Workers’ Union, has 
reported to the Minister of Labour. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman, His Honour Judge James Parker, 
and the employer’s nominee, Mr. R. M 
Fowler. Attached to the report is a memor- 
andum of settlement, which was prepared by 
the board and subsequently signed by the 
representatives of both parties to the dis- 
pute. Rev. J. Arthur Burns, the member 
nominated by the employees, submitted a 
minority report. 

The texts of the board’s report, the memo- 
randum of settlement and the minority report 
are printed below. 


Report of Board 


To the HonourasLe Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and of a dispute between 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, and 
Atlantic Sugar Workers’ Union. 


The Board of Conciliation established by 
you to investigate this dispute has the honour 
to report that it has been successful in effect- 
ing a settlement of the dispute. A memo- 
randum of the settlement has been drawn 
up by the Board and signed by the parties. 
A copy of this memorandum of settlement is 
attached to this Report. 

Application for a Board of Conciliation under 
the Act was made on August 9th, 1940, by 
the Atlantic Sugar Workers’ Union, represent- 
ing certain of the employees of Atlantic Sugar 
Refineries, Limited. Reverend J. Arthur 
Burns was nominated by the Union as its 
representative on the Board. Subsequently 
Mr. R. M. Fowler was nominated by the 
Company as its representative. On the 26th 
of October, 1940, His Honour James Parker, 
Judge of the County Court of the County of 
York, was appointed Chairman of the Board 
by the Minister of Labour. 

The Board immediately proceeded to enquire 
into the dispute. A preliminary meeting was 
held in Montreal on November 4th, 1940, 


when representatives of the Union and the 


- Company attended and plans were made for 


the hearings. Sessions of the Board for the 
taking of evidence were held at Saint John, 
New Brunswick, on November 18th, 19th and 
20th, 1940. 

The Company operates a sugar refinery at 
Saint John in which there are presently 
employed 203 workmen who are paid on an 
hourly basis. A number of other men, employed 
on a weekly or monthly salary basis, were 
not affected by the dispute. The Board visited 
the refinery in company with representatives 
of the Union and the Company. This visit 
assisted the Board in appreciating the evidence 
of workmen as to the operations carried on 
at the refinery, and enabled the Board to form 
its own opinion as to working conditions. 
Physical working conditions at the refinery 
appeared to be good and indeed Mr. Roy W. 
Henderson, President of the Union, stated 
that no complaint existed as to physicak 
working conditions. It appears that, for several 
years, the figures for both frequency and 
severity of injuries to workmen have been 
remarkably low—have indeed been the lowest 
in the industry in Canada and the United 
States—and this desirable result has arisen 
from the splendid co-operation between the 
employees and the management of the refinery. 
Useful suggestions for the improvement of 
working condition have been made, from time 
to time, by the employees and have beer 
adopted by the management; and no wit- 
ness before the Board made any suggestions 
whereby present working conditions could 
be improved. 

The Board was greatly impressed by the 
friendly relations which existed between em- 
ployees and employer in this refinery. Not- 
withstanding the existence of a dispute, lead- 
ing to the establishment of this Board, this 
friendly and co-operative spirit was quite 
apparent, both in the oral evidence of the 
employees and the manager, and in the 
attitude of the representatives of the Uniom 
and the Company before the Board. Without 
this desirable attitude on the part of both 
parties to the dispute, the task of the Board: 
would have been much more difficult, and a 
satisfactory settlement of the dispute might 
have been impossible. . 
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The Atlantic Sugar Workers’ Union was 
formed in the year 1937 as a local union and 
now has a membership of 195. Of this number 
approximately 50 are in arrears for fees, but 
under the rules of the Union are regarded 
as full members; an additional 47 members 
were reinstated as members in good standing 
by a compromise of their arrears of fees 
during the period between June and November 
, of 1940. The Union is an affiliate of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. The.Company has 
recognized the Union since it was formed. 
In a written statement, read at a meeting 
with the employees on June 22nd, 1937, the 
refinery manager stated the Company’s at- 
titude toward the Union: It would not dis- 
criminate against any man by reason of 
joining or of not joining the Union. It was 
prepared to recognize the appointment of 
Union stewards in all departments and to 
receive representations from the Union at any 
time. Evidence was given that a “Grievance 
Committee” of the Union had met with the 
management frequently, and on a number of 
occasions these grievances were satisfactorily 
met by the Company. 


One of the contentions of the Union before 
the Board was the claim to be recognized as 
the sole bargaining agent for all employees. 
The officers of the Union, in giving evidence 
before the Board, stated that they did not 
seek a “closed shop”. In view of this state- 
ment, it was somewhat difficult to discover 
what power the right of sole bargaining would 
give the Union, that it did not already possess. 
It appeared, however, that the Union was 
somewnat apprehensive that its recognition 
by the Company should rest on a course of 
‘policy or practice, and the Union felt that 
it did not have any assurance of a continuation 
of the present recognition in the future. 
‘While there was nothing to suggest that the 
‘Company contemplated a change in its atti- 
tude, the Board felt that, in order to allay any 
possible fears, a definite statement of policy 
should be made and accepted. The Board 
accordingly suggested that the Company should 
state in writing to the Union that it would 
continue the recognition presently given to 
the Union, and that the Union should accept 
in writing this statement of policy as being 
satisfactory to it. This suggestion was 
accepted by both the representatives of the 
Company and of the Union. 


A further contention of the Union before the 
Board sought an increase in wages paid to 
employees. Witnesses were called who ex- 
plained the amounts of their incomes and 
the necessary living expenses which each 
required. Most of these witnesses were men 
with large families and many of them 
laboured under a burden of debt arising from 
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past illnesses and other misfortunes. ‘These 
cases aroused the utmost sympathy of the 
members of the Board, but for reasons that 
will be explained the Board did not feel it 
could suggest a general increase in the scale 
of wages to be paid to these men at the 
present time, but sought to effect a com- 
promise. There was a startling difference in 
the budgets of necessary expenditures sub- 
mitted by these witnesses, which undoubtedly 
reflects in part the differences that exist in 
the thrift and managing abilities between 
individuals in all walks of life. It appeared, 
moreover, that if the increases asked for by 
the Union were to be granted many of these 
men would still be faced with expenditures 
greater than their income. The difficulties 
under which these men suffered appeared to 
spring from more fundamental causes. In 
some cases there were heavy financial burdens 
arising from individual misfortunes. But 
generally it appeared that housing conditions 
in Saint John were deplorably bad, and re- 
sulted in many of the men living in most 
unsatisfactory circumstances, which produced 
high rentals and high incidental expenses for 
fuel and medical care. These conditions were 
not matters with which the Board could deal, 
but the Board feels that they are worthy of 
note and attention by the proper authorities. 
The Board believed that the only sound 
basis for determining the claim for increased 
wages was a consideration of the prevailing 
wage rates in the industry generally and in 
other industrial activities in Saint John. It 
was stated in evidence by the Company (and 
not denied) that the base rate paid by the 
Company of 37 cents an hour was fairly 
comparable to the base rate paid in other 
sugar refineries in Canada. It was also stated 
that the average base rate paid by fifteen 
other industrial concerns in Saint John was 
34 cents an hour as compared with 37 cents an 
hour at Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited. 
It appeared, moreover, that the productive 
capacity of sugar refineries in Canada is far 
in excess of the demand. The Company’s 
refinery at Saint John has an annual capacity 
of approximately 400,000,000 pounds, while the 
annual production is about 180,000,000 pounds. 
It was stated that the most economical method 
of operation would be to operate at capacity 
for six months of the year, and close down 
operations for the balance of the year. This 
method of operation is followed by a number 
of other refineries in Canada. The Company 
has, however, for many years adopted the 
deliberate policy of operating continuously 
at less than capacity for the purpose of pro- 
viding continuous employment for its men. 
It has done so at some cost to itself in order 
to avoid the serious social problem that would 
arise if several hundred men in a_ small 
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community were thrown out of work for long 
periods. It has, for the same reason, employed 
no boys and no female labour in its plant at 
lower rates of pay than the base rate, and has 
continued many men in employment to an 
unusually advanced age. The Company has 
maintained this policy notwithstanding that 
75 per cent of its production is sold in Central 
Canada and the West, involving competitive 
disadvantages in comparison with refineries 
in Ontario and Quebec arising from higher 
transportation costs. 

It may also be noted that the Company has, 
for a number of years, paid the entire cost 
of group life and disability insurance on its 
employees. This, policy provides insurance 
protection commencing at $500 and increasing 
by $100 each year thereafter until the face 
amount of $1,000 is reached. In the event of 
an employee’s death the insurance money is 
payable to the beneficiary named by the 
employee. df the employee becomes wholly 
and permanently disabled, the amount of the 
insurance on his life is payable to him in one 
sum or in instalments. It was stated by the 
manager of the refinery that the cost of this 
insurance protection, which is borne entirely 
by the Company, is equivalent to a payment 
of one cent per man per hour for the em- 
ployees covered by the policy. 

Considering these various factors, the Board 
did not feel that it could recommend a 
general increase in hourly rates of pay at the 
present time. 

It was felt, however, that certain changes 
could be recommended. Complaints were 
voiced by the Union representatives as to 
payment of overtime rates on Sundays and 
holidays, and as to the need of providing 
a minimum payment where men were called 
out to work and work was not available for 
them on their arrival at the refinery. 

The nature of the sugar refining process— 
particularly where a refinery is operated below 
its capacity—is such that a rigid eight-hour 
day is inefficient from the Company’s stand- 
point and likely to result unprofitably to the 
employees. So far as possible the Company 
operates on an eight-hour day but certain 
operations which are not continuous require 
longer than eight hours for completion. In 
general, witnesses stated that they were glad 
to have overtime hours of work provided 
they did not continue for unduly long periods. 
The Board felt it would not be advantageous 
to present employees to suggest payment of 
extna wages for all overtime beyond a rigid 
eight-hour day; but the Board felt that the 
Company should pay time and a half to men 
ealled in to work on Sundays or on New 
Year’s Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day or Christmas Day, provided that 
men such as water tenders, firemen, engineers, 
oilers, switchboard operators and watchmen 
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working on operations which are carried on 
continuously should be paid regular rates for 
Sundays and holidays if they are given a 
day off at another day during the week, and 
provided further that men working on regular 
shifts finishing early on a Sunday or holiday 
morning, or commencing in the evening of a 
Sunday or a holiday, will not be entitled to 
payment at overtime rates. 

The Board also felt that in any case where 
men were called out to work, and for whom 
no work was provided on their arrival, a 
minimum of two hours’ pay at regular rates 
should be given. i 

The Board further felt that mono-rail 
operators should receive an increase of 2 cents 
per hour in advance of the base rate of pay. 
These men are charged with special responsi- 
bility for the care and operation of com- 
plicated machinery and this fact should be 
recognized in a reasonable advance beyond the 
base rate of pay. In addition, the Board 
felt that the man working in the cooperage 
shop manufacturing barrels should receive 
an increase of 2 cents per hour having regard 
to the nature of his work. Moreover, the 
Board felt that a definite practice should be 
established for the relief of mono-rail oper- 
ators when necessary. 

Having these conclusions in mind, the Board 
at .the close of the evidence met the repre- 
sentatives of the Company and of the Union 
separately and presented to them the Board’s 
recommendations for a basis of conciliation. 
Subsequently the representatives of the parties 
met together and informed the Board that the 
suggested basis of conciliation was acceptable 
to both parties. The Board then reduced this 
basis of conciliation to writing which was 
later signed by the accredited representatives 
of both parties. 

The Board desires to express its appreciation 
of the wisdom and fairness of the representa- 
tives of both parties in thus accepting the 
suggested basis of conciliation. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated this 3rd day of December, A.D. 1940. 


(Signed) J. Parker, 
Chairman. 
(Signed) R. M. Fowler, 


Company’s Nominee. 


Memorandum of Settlement 


MEMORANDUM OF SETTLEMENT between At- 
LANTIC SucaAR Workers’ UNIon and ArT- 
LANTIC SuGAR REFINERIES, Limirep, reached 
during the reference to the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


The parties acting through their designated 
representatives before the Board of Concilia- 
tion established for the purpose of concilia- 
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tion and investigation of a dispute between 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited (hereinafter 


called “the Company”) and Atlantic Sugar - 


Workers’ Union (hereinafter called “the 
Union”) agree to the settlement of the dis- 
pute on the following terms:— 

1. The Company will pay time and a half 
to men called in to work on Sundays or on 
New Year’s Day, Victoria Day, Dominion 
"Day, Labour Day or Christmas Day; pro- 
vided that men such as water tenders, fire- 
men, engineers, oilers, switchboard operators 
and watchmen working on operations which 
are carried on continuously shall be paid 
regular rates for Sundays and holidays if they 
are given a day off at another day during 
the week; and provided further that men 
working on regular shifts finishing early on a 
Sunday or holiday morning, or commencing in 
the evening of a Sunday or holiday, will not 
be entitled to payment at overtime rates. 

2. The Company will pay a minimum of 
two hours’ pay at regular rates whenever an 
employee is called out to work. 

3. The Company will increase the rate of 
wages of mono-rail operators and of the man 
working in the cooperage shop manufacturing 
barrels from 87 cents per hour to 39 cents 
per hour. 

4.The Company will establish a definite 
practice for the reasonable relief of mono-rail 
operators when necessary. 

5. The Company will state in writing to 
the Union that it will continue in the future 
the recognition presently given to the Union 
by the Company, and the Union will accept 
in writing this statement of policy as being 
satisfactory to it. 

Daten this 8rd day of December A.D. 1940. 


Atlantic Sugar Workers’ 
designated representatives: 
(Signed) Roy Henderson 
(Signed) James McCarthy 
(Signed) F. J. O’Connor 


Atlantic Sugar Refineries, Limited, by its 
designated representatives: 
(Signed) L. J. Seidensticker 
(Signed) (Hon.) Salter A. Hayden 
(Signed) A. F. Blake 


Union, by its 


Minority Report 

To the Honourable Norman A. McLarty, 

1G. 

MINISTER OF LABOUR, 

Ottawa. 

In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and of a dispute between 
Atlantic Sugar Refineries Limited, and 
Atlantic Sugar Workers’ Union. 

As a member, of the Board of Conciliation 
established by you to investigate the above- 
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mentioned dispute I have the honour to report 
that the Board has been able to effect a 
settlement. A memorandum of the settle- 
ment has been drawn up by the Board and 
signed by the parties. As I am not, however, 
in agreement with my honourable colleagues 
regarding the report to be submitted to you, 
I am making this separate one. 

The members of the Board, viz. His 
Honour James Parker, Mr. R. M. Fowler and 
myself met in Montreal, November 4, 1940, 
to arrange for sessions to take evidence in 
Saint John, said sessions to begin Monday, 
November 18, 1940. 

The Company operates a sugar refinery in 
Saint John employing 203 workmen, paid on 
an hourly basis. Regular salaried men were 
not considered in this dispute. Physical con- 
ditions are good at the plant and the men 
apparently had no cause for complaint there. 
Relations between the management and the 
men seem to be friendly and co-operative. 

The Atlantic Sugar Workers’ Union: was 
formed in 1937 and has a membership of 1995. 
Those in arrears are considered members and 
some 47 have been reinstated. The Union 
is an affiliate of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour. No signed agreement between the 
Company and the Union, however, existed. 
although this had been requested’ by the 
Union. The management, nevertheless, recog- 
nized the existence of the Union and dealt 
with it through Union stewards in the various 
departments and also through the “Grievance 
Committee.” 

The Union requested (1) a signed agree- 
ment with the Company, (2) an increase in 
hourly rates of pay for its members, (3) time 
and a half for overtime and for work done 
on Sundays and holidays, (4) a minimum of 
two hours’ pay for men called in to work 
when no work was found for them, (5) relief 
for mono-rail operators. 

(1) Re signed agreement: The Union did 
not present its case very clearly. In giving 
evidence the men confused the terms “sole 
bargaining” and “collective bargaining” and 
“closed shop” and so were not able to present 
their case as clearly as they should have. 
The Union was prepared to submit an agree- 
ment to be signed by them and the Com- 
pany, as is the common practice in many 
industrial plants, but the Company did not 
wish it for reasons of its own. The only 
thing then that the Board could dio was to 
recommend that a letter should be sent by 
the Company to the Union recognizing the 
status quo of the Union and the Union to 
accept this in lieu of a signed agreement. 

(2) Re increase in hourly rates of pay: 
The second portion of the Union’s petition 
dealt with the matter of wages. Many wit- 
nesses were called who explained in great 
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detail the amounts of their incomes and the 
necessary living expenses which each required. 
Most of these witnesses were men with large 
families and many laboured under a burden 
of debt arising from past illnesses and mis- 
fortunes. They did not seem to be able to 
eope with their economic situation due to 
insufficient income. These witnesses were 
representative of a majority of the working- 
men receiving the base rate. There were 
wide differences in some of the budgets of 
necessary expenditures submitted by these 
witnesses, but this was due, I feel sure, to 
their individual managing abilities. A great 
many of these witnesses were living under 
truly wretched conditions. 


Figures were submitted by the Union to 
show that the Company was in a position to 
pay higher wages and it was clearly stated 
in the beginning of the proceedings “that the 
Company would not plead inability to pay”. 
The total cost of the increase as asked for 
by the Union would have been very small in 
comparison with the income of the Company. 
Figures were submitted by the Company to 
show that its base rate compared very favour- 
ably with those of some industries in Saint 
John. There were others, however, whose base 
rate was much higher. 

Evidence submitted by the Company showed 
that the productive capacity of sugar refineries 
in Canada is far in excess of the demand. The 
Company’s refinery at Saint John has an 
annual capacity of approximately 400,000,000 
pounds, while the annual production is about 
180,000,000 pounds. It was stated that the 
most economical method of operation would 
be to operate at capacity for six months of 
the year, and close down operations for the 
balance of the year. This method of operation 
is followed by a number of other refineries 
in Canada. The Company has, however, for 
many years adopted the deliberate policy of 
operating continuously at less than capacity 
for the purpose of providing continuous em- 
ployment for its men. It has done so at some 
eost to itself in order to avoid the serious 
social problem that would arise if several 
hundred men in a small community were 
thrown out of work for long periods. It has, 
for the same reason, employed no boys and 
no female labour in its plant at lower rates 
of pay than the base rate, and has continued 
many men in employment to an unusually 
advanced age. The Company has maintained 
this policy notwithstanding that 75 per cent 
of its production is sold in Central Canada 
and the West, involving competitive disad- 
vantages in comparison with refineries in 
Ontario and Quebec arising from higher 
transportation costs. 


However, it should be noted that there are 
differences in the cost of landing raw sugar 
which the Upper Canadian companies must 
face. Then there is the increased cost of 
warehousing which would have to be borne 
by this Company if the refinery were operated 
only on a six months’ basis. 

The Company has for many years adopted 
the practice, in common with many large . 
industries, of paying the cost of a group life 
insurance policy on its employees and also 
the cost of certain non-occupational disability 
benefits paid to its employees. 

The above-mentioned insurance policy pro- 
vides insurance protection commencing at $500 
and increasing by $100 each year thereafter 
until the face amount of $1,000 is reached. 
In the event of an employee’s death, the 
insurance money is payable to the beneficiary 
named by the employee. If the employee 
becomes wholly and permanently disabled the 
amount of the insurance on his life is payable 
to him in one sum or in instalments. The 
non-occupational disability benefits, which are 
provided by the Company in addition to the 
above, provide for a payment of 55 per cent 
of wages for any period of disablement after 
the first week up to six months. It was stated 
by the manager of the refinery that the com- 
bined cost of this insurance protection and 
these disability benefits, which is borne 
entirely by the Company, is equivalent to a 
payment of 1 cent per man per hour for the 
employees covered by the policy. 


(3) Re time and a half for overtime and 
for work done on Sundays and holidays: 
It was shown by the Company that under 
the present circumstances in the sugar refining 
process a rigid eight hour day is inefficient 
from the Company’s standpoint and would be 
unprofitable for the employees. The Company 
would not, therefore, pay time and a half for 
all overtime but would do so for Sundays 
and holidays except in the case of regular 
employees who must work on these days, such 
as water tenders, firemen, engineers, etc. (cf. 
Memorandum) 


(4) Re call pay and (5) Re relief of mono- 
rau operators: These matters were settled 
satisfactorily on the recommendation of the 
Board. 

Summing up my report, I feel that the 
Union was justified in making the demands 
that it did and also that the Company was 
in a position to pay the increases asked. How- 
ever, as it seemed impossible to effect a settle- 
ment along these lines, I agreed with my 
honourable colleagues in drawing up certain 
recommendations which we submitted as a 
basis of conciliation between the parties. They 
were accepted and I believe you have a copy 
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of this Memorandum signed by the parties 
concerned. 

This report is not intended to be a detailed 
account of all evidence submitted but merely 
a summary of the various points leading up to 
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the framing of a memorandum for a basis of 
conciliation. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 27th day of February, A.D. 1941. 


(Signed) (Rev.) J. ARrTHUR BurRNS. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Kingston Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with differences 
between the Kingston Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, Kingston, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Lodge 210, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Welders and Helpers of America, Local 221, 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of. the United States and 
Canada, etc., has submitted its findings. 

The report of the board bears the signa- 
tures of the chairman, the Honourable Mr. 
Justice W. D. Roach, of the Supreme Court 
of Ontario, Toronto, and of the employer’s 
nominee, the late Mr. F. Curzon Dobell, 
Montreal, P.Q. Mr. J. A. McClelland, Valois, 
P.Q., the member nominated by the employees, 
presented a minority report. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of differences 
between The Kingston Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Lamited, Employer, and _ Its 
Employees, beng members»of Lodge No. 
210, International Brotherhood of Botler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and 
Helpers of America, and other Employees 
not members of Lodge No. 210. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour 
of Canada, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

SIR :— 

Your Board appointed in this matter under 
date of the 5th day of December, 1940, 
proceeded to investigate the several matters 
referred to it. The Board is unable to submit 
a unanimous report and this is the report of 
the majority of the Board, consisting of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Wilfred Daniel Roach, 
Chairman, and Mr. F. Curzon Dobell, and 
therefore the report of the Board. 

Sittings were held at the City of Kingston 
on December 12, 13 and 14, 1940, and on 
January 3 and 4, 1941, and evidence and 
argument were received by the Board from 
representatives of the employer and employees. 
The original application for the appointment 
of a Board was made by and on behalf of 


the members of the International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders 
and Helpers of America, Lodge No. 210. 
Subsequently the scope of the enquiry to be 
made by the Board was enlarged to include 
all the employees. This was due to differ- 
ences between the employer and employees 
other than those who were members of Lodge 
Now ZT: 

There are, in all, employed by the Kingston 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, at its ship- 
building plant in the City of Kingston 
approximately 217 employees. For the pur- 
pose of this report these employees may be 
divided as follows:— 

Steamfitters, pipefitters and Helpers, 20 in 
number; all other employees, 197 in 
number. 

The purpose for this division in classification 
of employees will be apparent from con- 
sideration of what is hereafter contained in 
this report. 

The cause of thé dispute as originally set 
forth in the application for the appointment 
of a Board was said to be “Refusal on the 
part of the Company to meet with Union 
representatives and negotiate an agreement”. 
At the first sittings of the Board it became 
apparent that the differences between the 
employer and employees had been reduced to 
the following matters:— 


Group 1, as to steamfitters, pipefitters and 
helpers: 

(a) wage rates; 

(b) hours of regular work as distinguished 
from overtime; 

(c) wage rates for work on Sundays and 
holidays. 

Group 2, as to all other employees: 

(a) wage rates. 


There apparently had been some _ other 
earlier differences between the employer and 
some or all of its employees, but these had 
been settled between the employer and 
employees and had been set out in an agree- 
ment dated the 26th day of November, 1940, 
which had been signed by the Company and 
signed on behalf of the employees by one 
W. J. Coyle, International Vice-President of 
the International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
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Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America, for the members of Local Union 
No. 210, and also in his capacity as Inter- 
national Vice-President of the Sheet Metal 
Workers, for the members of Local Union 
No. 210. This agreement was subsequently 
repudiated by the employees owing to those 
differences and disputes which have been 
enumerated above. The efforts of the Board 
therefore were directed to an attempted con- 
ciliation between the employer and employees 
with respect to the foregoing differences and 
every effort was made to bring about a 
voluntary and amicable agreement between 
the parties. To that end the representatives 
of the employer and employees, adopting the 
suggestions of the Board, both in the presence 
of the members of the Board and by them- 
selves, attempted to negotiate with a view 
to an amicable settlement. 

This Board was appointed prior to Decem- 
ber 16, 1940, on which date Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 became effective, but because the 
Board was still functioning it felt that it was 
subject to the provisions of the said Order 
in Council. Accordingly, all efforts to bring 
about an amicable settlement having failed, 
the Board directed its attention to the con- 
sideration, as the result of evidence given and 
representations made to it, of the wage rate 
levels in the shipbuilding industry during the 
period 1926 to 1929 and subsequently and it 
finds and reports that the wage rate levels in 
this industry are presently higher than in 
the period 1926 to 1929 or at any time in 
the interim. 

In attempting to ascertain the level of 
these higher wage rates the Board took into 
consideration wage rate levels in this industry 
in the Great Lakes area, including the St. 
Lawrence River from Quebec west. It was 
found that even in this area there were 
variations in the wage rates and that it 
would be unreasonable to conclude that either 
the lowest or the highest wage rate in any 
of the localities in that area represented a 
proper, adequate or reasonable wage rate in 
the City of Kingston. The Board investi- 
gated wage rates in the area mentioned 
because it was felt that in that area, speaking 
generally, climatic and geographic conditions 
were uniform. The Board was prompted to 
make this investigation by its conclusion that 
the reference in Section 3 of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 to national or local wage rate levels 
made the average wage rate in a particular 
industry within a larger area a_ better 
criterion than would be the wage rate in one 
plant or one municipality only. 

The Board, in attempting to ascertain the 
current wage rate level, took into considera- 
tion the wage rates in force generally in the 
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shipbuilding industry within the area above 
referred to. In particular the Board con- 
sidered the wage rates agreed to by the 
employer and employees in an agreement 
between the Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, 
and its employees bearing the date of No- 
vember 5, 1940, and this both for the reason 
that Collingwood is in close proximity to 
Kingston and conditions affecting the indus- 
try and its employees are comparable. The 
rates specified in that agreement for the 
skilled workers or journeyman class are the 
same, and for the other employees are sub- 
stantially the same, as those provided for in 
the agreement signed by the Kingston Ship- 
building Corhpany on November 26, 1940, to 
which reference has been made above. 

Accordingly the Board has concluded and 
hereby reports that the wage rates set forth 
in the said agreement between Kingston 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, and _ its 
employees dated the 26th day of November, 
1940, constitute the proper wage rates for 
such employees. That agreement with two 
schedules thereto is hereto appended as 
Exhibit (1). This therefore concluded the 
Board’s consideration of the matters in dispute 
between the employees classified in Group 2 
above, that is, the members of Lodge No. 210, 
and the employer. 

Dealing now with the disputes between the 
employer and the employees hereinbefore 
classified in Group 1, the Board, after careful 
investigation and deliberation, reports:— 


(a) That the wage rates set forth in the 
attached agreement dated the 26th day 
of November, 1940, constitute the 
proper wage rates for such employees; 

(b) That the hours of regular work set 
forth in the said agreement are reason- 
able and proper having regard to the 
national emergency ; 

(c) That, for the same reason and having 
regard to wage rates for regular working 
hours, the wage rates set forth in the 
said agreement for Sundays and _ holi- 
days are also fair and reasonable. 


Having reached the conclusion, as above 
referred to, that the agreement of November 
26, 1940, between the Kingston Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, and its employees pro- 
vides the proper solutions of the differences 
between them submitted to this Board, the 
Board then considered in detail the other 
terms of that agreement and of the two 
schedules attached thereto. The Board recom- 
mends and reports that the said agreement 
should be modified or varied only in the 
following respects :— 


Firstly, that the wage rates therein set out 
should be retroactive to October 31, 1940, 
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without altering the term during which the 
agreement is to be in force; 

Secondly, that clause 18 in the First 
Schedule to the said agreement should be 
replaced by the following: 


“Notwithstanding clauses 13 and 14 
above, so long as Daylight Saving Time 
is in effect, the regular working hours 
from the Monday nearest to November 
30th to the Monday nearest to April 30th 
shall be 48 hours per week, 8 hours per 
day”; 

Thirdly, any agreement between the parties 
should provide for payment of a bonus to 
employees in certain events as a protection 
to them against increases in the cost of 
living, in the manner following: 


Changes in the cost of living should be 
measured by the new Cost of Living Index 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics in co-operation with the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board; the bonus to be a sum 
of three (3) cents per hour worked by 
each man regardless of his regular wage 
rate and to be determined at quarterly 
intervals, commencing on January 31, 
1941, and paid in the first instance only 
if the cost of living has risen by as much 
as five per cent (5%) since October 31, 
1940, and thereafter to be adjusted only 
if the cost of living has risen by five 
per cent (5%) or more since the last 
previous determination of a bonus pay- 
ment, and to be decreased only in case 
the cost of living has decreased by five 
per cent or more since the last previous 
determination of a bonus. 


The Board desires to express its apprecia- 
tion of the assistance given to it by the 
representatives of the parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted and 
recommended. 


(Sgd.) W. D. Roacz, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) F. Curson Dosetn, 
Member. 
Kingston, Ontario, 
January 4, 1941. 
EXHIBIT (I) 


This agreement made in the City of Ottawa, 
Province of Ontario, this twenty-sixth day of 
November, A.D., 1940. Between: Kingston 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, a body 
corporate having its head office in the Town of 
Collingwood, and its operations in the City of 
Kingston, both in the Province of Ontario, 
(hereinafter called the “Company”) of the 
First Part; and—The employees of the Kingston 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, employed by 
the Company in the City of Kingston, (here- 
eee” called the “Employees”) of the Second 

art. 
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Whereas: It is the desire of both parties 
hereto, to enter into an Agreement covering 
Working Conditions and Rates of Wages: 

Witnesseth: that, the parties hereto hereby 
covenant, promise and agree each with the 
other to accept the following:— 


1. The Working Conditions in the Company’s 
plant at Kingston shall be in accordance with. 
Schedule “A”, “Working Conditions”, attached 
hereto marked “EXHIBIT A” and made a 
part hereof. 

2. A Basic Wage Scale hereto attached and 
marked “Exhibit B” is hereby accepted and 
approved by the parties hereto. 


This Agreement shall be effective as and 
from November 27, 1940, and shall continue to 
and including November 30, 1941, and for each: 
succeeding period of one year ending November 
30th, unless notice, terminating this agreement, 
be given by either party not later than the 
previous October 31, but provided however 
that, after the cessation of present hostilities. 
either party hereto can terminate this agree- 
ment on thirty days’ notice in writing. 

In witness whereof, This Agreement has been 
executed by the parties hereto: 

Executed for Kingston Shipbuilding Company,,. 


Limited. 
(S¢d.) R. M. Wotvin, 
President. 


Executed for Employees, Members of Inter-- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of America, 
Members of Local Union No. 210. 


(Sediduy  iWisid Cove, 
International Vice-President. 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Members of Local 


Union No. 210. 
(Sgd.) W. J. Cove, 
International Vice-President.. 


KINGSTON SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


ScHEDULE “A” 
Working Conditions 


1. There shall be no discrimination against 
any employee by reason of his belonging to a 
Labour or Trades Union. j 

2. Employees shall have the right to post, in 
conspicuous places on the Company’s property 
designated by the superintendent, notices of 
meetings of employees and such other notices 
as may be approved by the superintendent. 

3. The principle of seniority, subject to 
ability to perform the work required, shall 
govern when forces are reduced. When em- 
ployees are furloughed due to lack of work, 
they will, subject as aforesaid, be given prefer- 
ence of employment in other departments if 
additional men are required. 

4. If any employee considers that he has a 
legitimate cause of grievance or complaint he 
shall be entitled, in his negotiations with the 
Gomnany’s representatives, to the assistance of 
his Shop Committee, or, if he has none, to the 
assistance of one or two other employees 
selected by him. If such grievance or com- 
plaint is not settled to mutual satisfaction 
within ten days, either party shall have the 
right to refer it to the Minister of Labour. 
whose decision shall be final and binding. 

5. When employees are called to work after 
the close of their regular working hours they 
shall receive not less than 4 hours’ pay for the 
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call unless they be notified to return to work 
before leaving the premises. 

6. In case of disagreement over the interpre- 
tation of this agreement or other causes, there 
shall be no cessation of work until the matter 
has been decided in accordance with Clause 4 
above. 

7. Employees going on Trial Trips shall be 
allowed time from pier to pier at their regular 
shop rates, with bed and meals. 

8. Any employee laid off, discharged or 
quitting of his own volition shall receive all 
wages due him and personal property within 
24 hours of the termination of his employment. 

9. When an employee is required in an emerg- 
ency to fill the place of another employee receiv- 
ing a higher rate of pay, he shall receive the 
higher rate during the time he is required to 
fill the vacancy. 

10. All staging that employees may be 
required to work upon must be constructed in 
a safe and proper manner. 

11. All toilet and wash-rooms shall be kept 
in a sanitary condition. 

12. A suitable first-aid equipment shall be 
available during working hours. 

13. 48 hours per calendar week, without 
limitation of hours per day, shall constitute a 
week’s work for each employee engaged upon 
Government contract work. Time and _ one- 
half shall be paid for any excess over 48 hours 
in any week and for work on Sundays and 
Holidays. 

14. 9 hours per day shall constitute a day’s 
work for each employee engaged on repair 
work. Time and one-half shall be paid for any 
excess over 9 hours in any day and for work on 
Sundays and Holidays. 

15. When employees on any shift are required 
to change from one shift to another and work 
two shifts or part of two shifts in any 24 
hours they shall receive time and one-quarter. 
No employee shall be required to lay off in 
order to equalize time. 

16. All employees shall be paid every two 
weeks on the employer’s time. 

17. Time and a quarter shall be paid for all 
dirty work such as tarring and personal contact 
in handling creosoting material, working in oil 
or acid tanks, or tanks on boats carrying oil, 
or acid, and such tanks shall be cleaned and 
steamed according to government regulations, 
and men working in excessive heat when boilers 
are under pressure. 

18. The regular working hours in the Com- 
pany’s operations shall be 50 hours per week. 
9 hours daily except Saturday, on which day 5 
hours only may be worked. 

19. Holidays by name New Year’s Day, 
Labour Day and Christmas Day shall not be 
worked unless absolutely necessary, and, if 
worked, the work shall be paid for at double 
the regular wage rates. 


SCHEDULE “B” 
NovEMBER 26, 1940. 
Basic WaGeE SCALE 


Helper’s 

Hourly hourly 

rate rate 

cents cents 

pA ndelesrya ig bits as. t uh Beet tie, Pies ae aa natilet 70 46 
BlACksmibo ster. We CRWELURIE ob tb ea oss 70 46 
Bolermakerwe \s. wstes Ve ee we ne 70 46 
Burmers. 220% HR EEE. 65 45 
Chipper and Chalice, 2 Oe ROSE 70 46 
G gS at ee hs Da ey | ti, A A 70 46 
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Helper’s 
Hourly hourly 
rate rate 
cents cents 
Riveter.. .. Paate L BR Ve 70 
Riveter Cited dene on).. SA GAR 55 
Riveter (Heater).. Bot edie aay: 50 
SIVELY) CEASSOR) bis 1a Mol aie eset te 30 
Slabman.. .. .. stil 70 46 
Welder (over 2 on ieiperieneey | un 70 
Welder (over 18 mths. “ Deere. 65 
Welder (over 1 yr. de Dig Peasy 60 
Welder (over 6 mths. ye De ae 5D 
Welder (apprentice or beginner).. ..Company can set 
Driller (not over 6).. Pat See 76 45 
Punch and Shear Qherntorsé th a oe 55 46 
Reamer.. ae rea rie ayy hee 45 
Countersin ker. disse Rieti) ares) wos 524 45 
BOlber=upis) modes inaei hs cwhiean is ai inteh Vos 474 
PUPS itil al Weatitta ie ore SNES «as 554 46 
Crane) Operator.) . Si Sa. 584 
Tester-Rivet.. .. yee 70 
Machinist and Machine Ritter. * 70 46 
IVEY RTS Tabac 4 dave: asc ws uous, fisielideigh cucuiie-&, Ubeee 70 46 
Coppersmith.. .. id mala eu 70 46 
Steam and Pipe Bitters REPRE... cme 70 46 
Mlectricians., 4s Feywiht<rnead tes + Be > 70 46 
TOPE Hes AU ESAT Olaea as neti tye: Ge 70 48 
atheLMiMaer ss iunisi) aisckas meds apace ¢ 70 46 
Joiner.. .. heme eant: | Mrteeanie s 70 46 
Template Maks, | SEPA SARS Bate 70 46 
Shipwriehtersiet . Ar Me sele e oO 8 70 46 
{PANS h Gh TEN cep Mi, MO HOME GRIER, 10 Pret ee Cami an 65 
FROGE LACLET ear with eee cies sel uiaap aur veces 46 
Perec baider. ids. nasa: ewes ves | ae 
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Nore: In an effort to develop mechanics, the Com- 
pany may designate employees under the classification of 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, who shall be 
termed “Improved Helpers’, and may pay these par- 
ticularly designated employees an additional rate per 
hour over the minimum helpers’ rate of 23 cents per 
hour for the first six months and an additional 23 
cents per hour for each succeeding six months, until 
the end of the fourth year, after which these ‘‘Improved 
Helpers’? shall receive the Mechanics’ minimum rate of 
pay. 

That all red-leading inside and outside, and painting 
of outside of the hull of a vessel, below the main 
deck shall be classed as ‘‘Red Leading” and all other 
painting shall belong to the other Painter classifica- 
tions. 

Minority Report 


Montreal, Que., January 6, 1941. 


To the Honourable the Minister or Lazsour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re: The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


and the differences between the Kingston 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, and tts 
employees, members of Lodge No. 210, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America, also members of Lodge No. 221, 
United Association of  Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of United 
States and Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in this matter has given full 
opportunity to the representation of the 
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parties to this dispute to explain their cases 
and submit evidence in support of their con- 
tention. 

At the meetings which were held in Kings- 
ton, the Company was represented by Mr. 
R. M. Wolvin, the President of the Company, 
and Mr. Thompson, the General Manager. 

The employees were represented by Mr. 
W. J. Coyle, Vice President of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers and 
Iron Shipbuilders of America, and Mr. 
J. A. Charron, Provincial Representative of 
the Brotherhood, also a committee of three 
members of the Brotherhood employees of 
the Company, and Mr. J. W. Bruce, General 
Representative of the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
the United States and Canada, and a com- 
mittee of members of the Association, em- 
ployees of the Company. 

The employees, through their representa- 
tive, submitted a written Brief in support of 
their demand for an agreement with the 
Company respecting classification of the em- 
ployees, working conditions and minimum 
rates of pay. The Company representatives 
also presented a written Brief outlining the 
Company’s attitude toward the various points 
raised by the employees. 

In a general way, it was found that as far 
as rules and working conditions were con- 
cerned, they were not far apart, except in 
the matter of wages and overtime regulations. 
However, on the question of wages it trans- 
pired that the men had previously been on 
strike against a proposed agreement which 
provided a wage rate of seventy (70) cents 
per hour for journeymen with a correspond- 
ingly lower rate for the various other classifi- 
cations, and time and a half for overtime 
after forty-eight (48) hours had been worked. 
Their original demand being for eighty-five 
(85) cents per hour for the journeymen 
classification, but as stated in their brief, this 
demand had been reduced to seventy-five 
(75) cents per hour in an endeavour to meet 
the expressed wish of the Minister of Labour 
for a more uniform rate of wages in the 
various industries. 

The Board succeeded in getting both parties 
together in an effort to bring about a mutual 
agreement on the main points at issue, but 
they reported back to the Board that they 
had been unable to reach an agreement. There 
remained, therefore, nothing else for the 
Board to do but make a report. 

In this, it is regrettable that we could not 
arrive at a unanimous decision, the difference 
being on the two important points: those of 
minimum rates and overtime. The majority 
report will doubtless deal with the hearings 
in greater detail than the report herewith 
submitted. 
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For your information, Sir, I wish to say 
that when wage rates are being discussed and 
considered, the comparatively few men in an 
industry of this nature who would enjoy 
the journeymen rates need not necessarily 
cause undue concern as to the apparent large 
increase, for in the present instance the num- 
ber of journeymen of the organizations com- 
ing within the scope of this investigation 
amounts to forty-seven (47) out of approxi- 
mately one hundred and forty-one (141) em- 
ployees; the rates ranging from seventy-five 
(75) cents per hour to fifty (50) cents per 
hour. The overtime regulations demanded 
are generally being observed throughout the 
Dominion, namely: time and one half for all 
time worked in excess of the agreed upon 
number of hours in each day, and double 
time for Sundays and statutory holidays. 


Therefore, Sir, in consideration of the fact 
that the employees of the Kingston Ship- 
yard, having shown a willingness to recede 
from their former demands of eighty-five (85) 
cents per hour, in an endeavour to promote 
amicable relations with the Company, and 
taking into account the evidence put before 
the Board relative to the cost of living, house 
rent, etc., etc., the seasonal aspect: of em- 
ployment and the sincere desire on the part 
of the men for a continued operation of ship- 
building on account of the war situation, I 
have concluded that the seventy-five (75) 
cents per hour demanded by the men for the 
journeymen classification, with a correspond- 
ing increase in the hourly rates for the lower 
paid classifications, is completely justified. 


In the case of the plumbers and steamfitters, 
there need not arise any question of a par- 
ticular industry, as these men, like many 
others, engaged in shipbuilding work, can 
secure employment in many other fields where 
even higher wages prevail. 

On the question of hours of labour, I can- 
not agree with the existing practice of what 
in reality amounts to the forty-four (44) hour 
week during these times of stress, and recom- 
mend that the fifty (50) hour week should be 
established at nine (9) hours per day for five 
(5) days and five (5) hours on Saturday, and 
that overtime regulations should include time 
and one half for all time worked in excess of 
the stipulated number of hours per day, and 
that double time be paid for Sunday work 
and all statutory holidays. 


I have attached hereto a proposed schedule 
of hours of labour, working rules and rates of 
pay covering the employees coming within the 
scope of this investigation, all of which I trust 
will meet with your approval and recom- 
mendation. 
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‘Before closing this report, I wish to express | 


my deep appreciation of the courtesy extended 
to me throughout the entire hearing by the 
other members of the Board. 


I have the honour, Sir, to remain, 


Your obedient servant, 


(Sgd.) J. A. McC ietrianp, 
Board Member: 


PROPOSED SCHEDULE 
KINGSTON SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, LIMITED 


Working Conditions 


1. There shall be no discrimination against 
any employee by reason of his belonging to a 
Labour or Trades Union. 


2. Employees shall have the right to post, 
in conspicuous places on the Company’s prop- 
erty designated by the superintendent, notices 
of meetings of employees and such other notices 
as may be approved by the superintendent. 


3. The principle of seniority, subject to ability 
to perform the work required, shall govern 
when forces are reduced. When employees are 
furloughed due to lack of work, they will, 
subject as aforesaid, be given preference of 
employment in other departments if additional 
men are required. 

4. If any employee considers that he has a 
legitimate cause of grievance or complaint he 
shall be entitled, in his negotiations with the 
Company’s representatives, to the assistance of 
his Shop Committee, or, if he has none, to the 
assistance of one or two other employees 
selected by him. If such grievance or com- 
plaint is not settled to mutual satisfaction 
within ten days, either party shall have the 


right to refer it to the Minister of Labour, & 


whose decision shall be final and binding. 


5. When employees are called to work after 
the close of their regular working hours they 
shall receive not less than 4 hours’ pay for the 
call unless they be notified to return to work 
before leaving the premises. 

6. In case of disagreement over the inter- 
pretation of this agreement or other causes, 
there shall be no cessation of work until the 
matter has been decided in accordance with 
Clause 4 above. 

7. Employees going on Trial Trips shall be 
allowed time from pier to pier at their regular 
shop rates, with bed and meals. 

8. Any employee laid off, discharged or 
quitting of his own volition shall receive all 
wages due him and personal property within 
24 hours of the termination of his employment. 

9 When an employee is required in an 
emergency to fill the place of another employee 
receiving a higher rate of pay, he shall receive 
the higher rate during the time he is required 
to fill the vacancy. 

10. All staging that employees may be 
required to work upon must be constructed 
in a safe and proper manner. 

11. All toilet and wash-rooms shall be kept 
in a sanitary condition. 

12. A suitable first-aid equipment shall be 
available during working hours. 
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Helper’s 
Hourly hourly 
rate rate 
cents cents 
AN ZleSImithie Wook cue. wer sel os anterk ele 75 55 
Boilermaker Ass Styl si. Welereoes nih Sade 75 50 
Burner; $8 BS LIN SAT TS 70 
Chipper ena Cakerts Bes ee ate 75 
IPIRTCT cw Rhee ELM c 6k mabey sob unos oe 75 50 
Riveter... .. Pome ties 75 
Riveter ctibiaet: Guts Shad ben 65 
Riveter: @Heater ec) eel ecavae widelbsrs 55 
Riveter!) CPassen)siuc.s wicca eel eenele 35 
Slabmane. acte- 80 55 
Welder (over two Nie MErperience) 75 
Welder (over 18 months’ experience) 70 
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Welder (apprentice or beginner)..Company 
can set 
Driller: (not: ;OVerwO yt. ste. teh ek 75 
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Countersinkertyischreet et aet toy 55 
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Moempiate Makers.) ewe. oe los ak 75 50 
Sa PER TIGE cleo) eyes Mears ise elles tt ew Nadel oe 75 
Liner Man.. .. Path RP AR 65 
Slinger (Hooker- on). MPN ADA Gand 55 
Coppersmith.. Stan dA vretes" are 75 
Steam and Dine, Ritter. | ACRE RL 15 


Note.—In an effort to develop mechanics, the Company 
may designate emplovees under the classification of 
Boilermakers and Iron Shipbuilders, who shall be termed 
“Improved Helpers”, and may pay these particularly 
designated employees an additional rate per hour over 
the minimum helpers’ rate of 24 cents per hour for each 
succeeding six months until the end of the fourth year, 
after which these ‘‘Improved Helpers’”’ shall receive the 
Mechanics’ minimum rate of pay. 


13. When employees on any shift are required 
to change from one shift to another and work 
two shifts or part of two shifts in any 24 hours 
they shall receive time and one-quarter. No 
employee shall be required to lay off in order to 
equalize time. 


14. All employees shall be paid every two 
weeks on the employer’s time. 

15. Time and a quarter shall be paid for all 
dirty work such as tarring and personal contact 
in handling creosoting material, working in oil 
or acid tanks, or tanks on boats carrying oil, or 
acid, and such tanks shall be cleaned and 
steamed according to government regulations, 
and men working in excessive heat when boilers 
are under pressure. 

16. The regular working hours shall be 50 
hours per week. 9 hours daily except Saturday, 
on which day 5 hours shall be worked. 


17. Statutory Holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day, for 


which double time shall be paid when men are 
required to work. 

18. Overtime shall be paid at the rate of time 
and one-half for all time worked in excess of 
the regular working hours in any one day. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between H. F. McLean, Limited, and _ its 
Plumbers, Steamfitters, etc. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
H. F. McLean, Limited, and its plumbers, 
steamfitters, sprinklerfitters and general pipe- 
fitters employed at Ile de Salaberry, P.Q., 
members of Local Union 144 (Montreal), 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, has submitted its findings to the 
Minister of Labour. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman, Honourable Mr. Justice Paul 
Mercier, and the employer’s nominee, Mr. 
D. A. Paterson. A minority report was 
presented by Mr. Robert Lafleur, the member 
nominated by the employees. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are printed below. 


Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between H. F. McLean, 
Iumited, and its plumbers, steamfitters, 
sprinklerfitters and general pipefitters 
employed at Ile de Salaberry, Quebec, 
members of Local 144, United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters. 


Montreal, 24th February, 1941. 
The Honourable Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 


Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Sirn—Exhaustive sessions of the Board of* 


Conciliation appointed herein have been held, 
at which the parties to the dispute presented 
their respective arguments and submissions in 
an able and comprehensive manner. All 
information necessary to the proper considera- 
tion of the case was received, filed and con- 
sidered. In addition the members of the 
Board of Conciliation paid a visit to the 
development at de Salaberry in order to have 
a precise understanding of the nature of the 
undertaking and to view for themselves the 
conditions under which the workmen carried 
on their duties and to learn of the arrange- 
ments made by the Employer for the material 
and bodily comfort of the Employees. 

The Chairman of the Board and the 
Employer’s representative thereon, Mr. D. A. 
Paterson, find themselves in agreement upon 
the following points:— 

1. That the wage schedule established by the 
Department of Labour to govern the 
operations provides a rate of 85 cents per 
hour for the trades of sprinklerfitting, 
plumbing and steamfitting. 

2.That at the time of the preparation of 
said schedule, a rate of 75 cents an hour 
applied to plumbing and steamfitting in 


the City of Montreal and 85 cents te 
sprinklerfitting, the first figure being 
shortly thereafter raised to 85 cents. 


3. That in the Valleyfield district the prevail- 
ing rate for plumbers and steamfitters at 
the time of the award of the contract did 
not exceed 60 cents an hour, and _ that, 
therefore, on this particular project the 
trades of plumbing and _ steamfitting 
enjoyed a favourable differential of 20 
cents an hour. 


4.That the Employer has at no time 
violated any of the provisions of the wage 
schedule governing the operations. 


5. That, while the rate of 85 cents an hour 
happens also to be the rate applicable to 
those trades in the City of Montreal, very 
few of the other trades engaged on the 
undertaking enjoy the appropriate Mont- 
real rate. 

6. That not all of the plumbers and steam- 
fitters engaged on the operation are of 
Montreal domicile, the ratio being about 
60 per cent. 

7.That the Employer has complied with all 
the requirements of the schedule of wage 
rates and with all provincial regulations 
in effect in the Valleyfield district. 


Considering that the wage rate referred te 
appears to be eminently fair and reasonable, 


_ particularly when compared with those of 


other trades, and 

Considering that the Employer is not legally 
or morally bound by any agreement effective 
in the City of Montreal governing the trades 
mentioned, he not being an employer of 
labour or contractor of that city, and 

Considering that the demand of the Union 
upon the Employer for board and travelling 
expenses has not been made by other trades 
also engaged, and 

Considering that an award of the nature 
demanded would, without any doubt, be the 
signal for similar demands by all such other 
trades and would constitute discrimination 
against them unless their demands were alse 
granted, and 

Considering that such award would inevit- 
ably result in a tremendous increase in the 
cost of all such undertakings throughout the 
Dominion, to the loss and detriment of the 
citizens of Canada, and 

Considering that such an award would con- 
stitute a principle or practice which could not 
equitably be confined to constructional opera- 
tions, but must by its nature be extended te 
workmen similarly situated and engaged on 
manufacturing operations in regions distant 
from their domicile, 
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Resolved that, under all the foregoing con- 
siderations and circumstances, the demand 
submitted on behalf of the Union must fail 
and be denied. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Paul Mercier, 
Chairman, 


(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson, 
Member. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute between 
H. F. McLean, Limited, Employer, and 
its Plumbers, Steamfitters, Sprinklerfitters 
and General Pipefitters on Ile de Sala- 
berry, near Valleyfield, Quebec, members 
of Local 144 (Montreal), United Associa- 
teon of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of the United States and Canada, 
Employees. 

Montreal, February 25, 1941. 


To the Honourable Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sirr,—Complying with your instructions, this 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, com- 
posed of his Honour Mr. Justice Paul Mercier, 
Chairman, and Messrs. D. A. Paterson and 
Robert Lafleur, members, convened at Mont- 
real during the months of January and Feb- 
ruary, 1941, so as to properly study and 
investigate the nature and cause of the exist- 
ing disputes and complaints: 

Both parties pleaded before the Board, 
submitted briefs in writing on all matters 
touching the dispute, and filed exhibits in 
support of their respective contentions. 

In accordance with clause 10 of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440, dated December 16, 1940, 
Mr. Howard Chase submitted a brief in 
writing on behalf of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply of the Dominion of 
Canada. Not only did Mr. Chase submit his 
brief, as provided for in section 10 of Order 
in Council P.C. 7440, but he furthermore read 
it, added comments, made comparisons and 
even touched the legal aspect of the fair 
wages policy of the Government of Canada, 
together with possible legal rights being 
derived from a collective labour agreement, 
now in force in the district of Montreal. 

If Mr. Chase at pages 3 and 4 of his written 
brief is representing the views of the Depart- 
ment concerned, I must therefore take for 
granted that sections 8 and 9 of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440 could not possibly find 
application, and that, furthermore, the Cana- 
dian Government should take on itself to 
depart from certain trade practices during the 
war, but as an emergency measure only, and 
so do away with such disputes. 
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Section 8 of Order in Council P.C. 7440 
deals with “any existing conditions of work 
established by practice or agreement”. This, 
I believe, is the problem now before this 
Board. We are not called upon to determine 


_ or establish hours of work or a scale of wages; 


we are merely asked to investigate the rights 
of the complainants to obtain an allowance 
for board. 

Although the copy of application and state- 
ment in reply reads that a demand is being 
made for board and transportation, Mr. John 
W. Bruce, speaking on behalf of the members 
of Local Union 144 (Montreal), stated very 
emphatically at the first hearing that the 
cause of complaint should be limited to the 
following :— 

1. The obtention of an allowance for 
board ; 

2. That all sprinklerfitters should receive 
the hourly rates provided for in their 
Dominion-wide agreement, and also estab- 
lished and made obligatory by law in the 
Province of Quebec, in virtue of Order in 
Council 2522 of the 26th of June, 1940, 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette of 
June 29, 1940. 


I shall deal immediately with the second 
ground of complaint, that is, “the hourly rates 
to be paid to sprinklerfitters working at Ile de 
Salaberry”. 

The schedule of wages forming part of the 
contract made and entered into between H. F. 
McLean, Limited, and the Department of 
Munitions and Supply provides the hourly 
rate of eighty-five cents for all sprinklerfitters. 
It also states that: “Nothing herein contained 
shall be considered as exempting contractors 
from the payment of higher rates in any 
instance where such higher rates are fixed by 
provincial legislation.” 

Considering, therefore, that there exists in 
the Province of Quebec provincial legislation 
which provides as follows (Order in Council 
2522, Section X XVI, Paragraph B), 

“Sprinklerfitters living in the city of 

Montreal shall receive an extra of twenty 

cents (0-20) per hour to the regular rate 

of eighty-five cents (0°85) per hour for all 
work performed outside a radius of ten 
miles from the island of Montreal”, 


I must come to the obvious conclusion that 
all sprinklerfitters, living in the City of 
Montreal, and now working for H. F. McLean, 
Limited, at Ile de Salaberry, near Valleyfield, 
are entitled to receive an extra twenty cents 
per hour to their regular rate of eighty-five 
cents per hour. 

Pertaining to the first ground of complaint, 
that is, “the obtention of an allowance for 
board”, I regret to state that there again I 
cannot concur with my colleagues. The 
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evidence submitted establishes definitely that 
the complainants have an undisputable right 
to demand an allowance for board. 

Copies of sixteen agreements were filed on 
behalf of the United Association of Plumbers 
and Steamfitters, Sprinklerfitters, Gasfitters 
and Pipewelders. All these agreements were 
made and entered into between the associa- 
tions of the complainants and associations of 
employers of Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, St. Thomas, London, 
Windsor, Ottawa, the Canadian Automatic 
Sprinklerfitters’ Association, the Master 
Plumbers of Timmins, the Hamilton Master 
Plumbers, the Master Plumbers of Montreal 
and Vicinity, and so forth. 

All these agreements, and particularly the 
one made and entered into between the 
Master Plumbers of Montreal and Vicinity 
and the association of the complainants, con- 
tain the following clause or condition :— 


“q) Workmen hired in the City of Mont- 
real to be employed elsewhere than within 
said jurisdiction, as mentioned in paragraph 
2, shall be paid the rates specified in this 
agreement. 

“b) Men working out of Montreal shall 
have their board and railroad fare paid for 
by the employer. Time travelling to and 
from such work during day shall be paid at 
the rate of single time only. If travelling at 
night, a sleeper is to be provided.” 


In view of the above-mentioned agreements 
and of a long respected practice in the trades 
of the complainants, considering also that 
there has been no suspension of this condition 
of work, or established practice, as provided 
for in Section 8 of Order in Council P.C. 7440, 
I must conclude that said condition of work 
or practice still applies and must be respected. 
I might further state that it has always been 
the policy of the Dominion of Canada to 
recognize and enforce such condition of work 
or established practice and to see that same 
be properly complied with and respected. 

H. F. McLean, Limited, alleged that it was 
in no way bound by the existing agreement 
between the Montreal Master Plumbers’ As- 
sociation and the complainants, first, because 
the jurisdiction of said agreement did not 
apply to Ile de Salaberry, at Valleyfield, and, 
secondly, because it was merely an agent 
supervising work on a percentage basis for 
the benefit of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply of the Dominion of Canada. 

Answering the above allegation, I may state 
that it has always been the policy of the 
Department of Labour that the wages, hours 
of labour and conditions of work would 
conform to those rates and conditions existing 
in the area from which men would have to be 
secured. Under these circumstances, the pro- 
ject at Salaberry would come within the 


Montreal area and be governed by its 
prevailing conditions. 


Fair Wages Policy, page 3, A, last seven 
lines, Paragraph 1: 

“By the term ‘current wages’ and the term 
‘hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade’ in the foregoing are meant respec- 
tively the standard rates of wages and hours 
of labour either recognized by signed agree- 
ments between employers and workmen im 
the district from which the labour required 
is necessarily drawn or actually prevailing, 
although not necessarily recognized by 
signed agreements.” 


Because H. F. McLean, Limited, is or might 
be merely an agent supervising work on behalf 
of the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
is not and can never be, legally or otherwise, 
a reason or principle to evade a condition of 
work which has been enforced for the past 
forty years (this from evidence), which is still 
applied throughout the country and respected 
by all employers and mostly by the Dominion 
of Canada. 

Furthermore, I do not see why the obliga- 
tions of a Department of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada could not extend and 
apply to contractors, subcontractors or agents, 
if said contractors, subcontractors or agents 
are submitted to the same fair wages policy 
and bound by the same conditions generally 
established by practice or agreement. (PC. 
1206 and amendments; P.C. 7440, Sections 
8 and 9.) 

It was further stated that the Department 
of National Defence, in carrying out other 
projects adjacent to Montreal and also in 
other parts of the Province of Quebec, secured 
the necessary men through the office of the 
local union and paid the prevailing rate of 
wages, board and transportation. 

The following defence projects were sup- 
plied with members from Local 144:— 

Military Camp, Huntingdon, P.Q. 

Military Camp, Sorel, P.Q. 

New Arms Plant, St. Malo, P.Q. 

C.I.L., Brownsburg, P.Q. 

Kingston Aluminum Plant. 

Military Camp, Truro, NS. 

Military Hospital, Prince Edward Island. 

At my request and complying with Section 
24 of the Act, Chapter 112, R.S.C., 1927, H. F. 
McLean, Limited, accepted to meet with the 
representatives of the United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, so as to endeavour 
to bring about a settlement of the dispute. 

The result of negotiations was subsequently 
submitted to the Board. 

Mr. John W. Bruce, speaking on behalf of 
Local 144, stated :— 

“We agree on behalf of Local 144 that to 
adjust the claims as submitted to your 
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Board and maintain harmonious relation- 
ship to secure the greatest measure of 
production and assist in the early comple- 
tion of the project, that an allowance of 
10 cents an hour in addition to the present 
hourly wage rate be granted to these classes 
of pipe mechanics. This award to take 
effect as from the date of the establishment 
of this Board of Conciliation by the Min- 
ister of Labour”. 


It was understood, however, that should 
this offer be accepted, that it would only be 
as a means to suspend an existing condition 
or practice, which said condition or practice 
would have to be restored at the termination 
of the emergency, fully and _ without 
modification. 

Mr. C. H. Gordon, speaking on behalf of 
H. F. McLean, Limited, flatly rejected the 
offer. 

I then asked Mr. Gordon as to whether he 
and his principals would be willing to meet 
again with the other side, compromise and 
effectuate an amicable settlement. He again 
said, “No”, very definitely. fs 

Mr. John W. Bruce, on behalf of Local 144, 
answering a similar question, stated that he 
and his principals would be and were willing 
to meet again the representatives of H. F. 
McLean, Limited, to further compromise and, 
if possible, settle amicably. 

Our Board was then faced with an impos- 
sible issue and I could not but state to the 
parties that he who refuses to compromise is 
working against industrial peace. 

However, I feel that if proper recommenda- 
tions had been made to the parties, the dispute 
could and would have been settled peacefully. 

In conclusion, I am of the opinion that the 
United Association of Plumbers, Steamfitters 
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and Sprinklerfitters has proven its case and 
that its contentions are fully supported by: 
25-26 Geo. V, Chapter 39; P.C. 1206 and 
amendments (Fair Wages Policy); P.C. 7440. 

There could be only three solutions to our 
problem. 


1. The Department of Munitions and 
Supply of the Dominion of Canada could 
cbtain a suspension of this established 
practice, according to Section 8 of P.C. 7440; 

2. The Department of Munitions and 
Supply could enact a special Order in 
Council, which would dispose of all said 
disputes and would form part of any and 
all government contracts; 

3. H. F. McLean, Limited, must comply 
with existing conditions of labour and pay 
to the members of the United Association 
of Plumbers, Steamfitters and Sprinkler- 
fitters an allowance for board, and respect 
the conditions of labour recognized by 
practice and established by agreements. 


Since there is no special legislation dealing 
with the matter on hand, and since no suspen- 
sion has been obtained, as could be, according 


to P.C. 7440, I recommend that the sprinkler- 


fitters be paid according to the provision of 
Order in Council 2522 of the Province of 
Quebec and that an allowance for board be 
paid to all pipe mechanics living in Montreal 
and now working at Ile de Salaberry, near 
Valleyfield. 

This adjustment should be retroactive to 
the date of the formal demand of application 
for establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Robert Lafleur, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
of Canada, Limited, and Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company of 
Canada, Limited, and its employees at 
Bowmanville, Ont., members of Local 189, 
United Rubber Workers of America. 

The board was under the chairmanship of 
the Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
of the Ontario Court of Appeal, Toronto, who 
had been appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members, Messrs. 
F. A. Brewin and V. A. Sinclair, both of 
Toronto, the nominees of the employees and 
the employer, respectively. 

Attached to the report was an original of 
an agreement concluded with the board’s 
assistance. A summary of the terms of the 


agreement will be found elsewhere in this 
issue (see the section entitled “Recent In- 
dustrial Agreements and Schedules of Wages’). 
The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 
REPORT OF BOARD 

The Honourable 

The Minister of Labour of Canada, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir: 

Re: The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Com- 
pany of Canada, Inmited, and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 189, United 
Rubber Workers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in this matter begs to report 
on the matters referred to it. 
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The board, after having the parties to the 
dispute prepare and file their submissions in 
writing, held public hearings in Bowmanville 
(where the plant with which this investigation 
is concerned is located), and subsequently the 
board sat from time to timne in Toronto meet- 
ing with the parties and their representatives. 


The main items of dispute between the 
parties were the making and terms of a 
written agreement, and a wage increase. There 
was an exhaustive discussion as to whether 
or not the facts justified a recommendation 
for increased wages and, if so, how much, in 
accordance with the principles set out for the 
guidance of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation in Order in Council P.C. 7440, 
passed on December 16, 1940. It was sub- 
mitted by the employees that some increase 
was justified by the terms of this Order in 
Council; and on behalf of the company that 
the wages paid were fair and reasonable and 
no increase was justified by its terms. 


Wages are paid on a piece-work basis. There 
was no criticism of the differential between 
the rates paid on various operations. What 
was asked was a flat increase applying to all 
hourly-rated employees. In November, 1940, 
the company had initiated a war bonus to its 
employees to offset the rise in the cost of 
living since the outbreak of the war. ‘This 
bonus was two dollars ($2) per week to men, 
one dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per week 
to women, and one dollar ($1) per week to 
youths. 


After discussion and consideration the board 
suggested to the parties that the company pay, 
and the employees accept, an increase of five 
cents per hour. The company, while not 
retracting from its submission that no increase 
was justified in accordance with the principles 
laid down by the Order in Council mentioned, 
promptly accepted the suggestion of the board, 
and without making its acceptance contingent 
on the settlement of the other grounds in 
dispute, put the suggested increase into effect 
as and from January 20, 1941, and it has been 
subsequéntly accepted by the employees. The 
board is of opinion that the adjustment is 
fair and not at variance with the provisions 
of the Order in Council mentioned. 


Instead of making recommendations as to 
the basis on which the dispute should be 
settled, the board deemed it advisable to 
endeavour to have the parties arrive at a 
completed agreement, and to this end dis- 


cussed with the parties a proposed agreement 
clause by clause, with the result that a draft 
agreement between the company, on the one 
hand, and the hourly-rated employees of the 
company at its Bowmanville plant, as repre- 
sented by the employees’ general committee, 
on the other hand, was completed which was 
approved by both parties to the dispute. The 
agreement includes provision for the payment 
of a wartime cost of living bonus if justified 
by future increases in the cost of living in 
accordance with the provisions of the Order 
in Council mentioned. 


The board then in pursuance of Section 39 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and with the consent and approval of both 
parties to the dispute, authorized in writing 
two representatives of the employees to 
interrogate by way of vote the employees 
concerned as to their approval or disapproval 
of the draft agreement and the execution 
thereof on their behalf. The employees so 
appointed in due course reported and certified 
to the board that the draft agreement had 
been approved by a very large majority of 
the employees concerned (the vote being 386 
approving the draft agreement and only 12 
opposed) and that five representatives had 
been authorized to execute it on behalf of the 
employees. Thereupon the agreement was 
executed by the company and on behalf of 
the employees. An original of the agreement, 
which was completed in triplicate, is attached 
hereto and forms part of this report. 


The board acknowledges its indebtedness to 
the representatives of the parties concerned, 
both for the very conciliatory and fair 
attitude taken, which has resulted in settle- 
ment of the differences, and also for the very 
helpful and able manner in which their various 
submissions and material were presented to 
the Board. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto this 18th day of February, 
A Dangey, 


(Signed) J. G. GILLANDERS, 
Chairman. 

(Signed) V. A. SINciar, 
Member, 

(Signed) F, A. Brewin, 
Member, 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Hamilton Uniform Cap Company and 
Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Hamilton Uniform Cap Company, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 47, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union. 

The board was under the chairmanship of 
Mr. HE. A. Shaunessy, K.C., Petrolia, Ont., 
appointed by the Minister of Labour in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., 
Toronto, Ont., and Mr. Kevey Koskey, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., who had been nominated by the 
employees and the employer, respectively 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Board 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between the Hamilton 
Uniform Cap Company and its employees 
being members of Cap, Makers’ Union, 
Local No. 47 of the United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers’ International 
Union. 


The Board appointed by you to deal with 
the above dispute has concluded its deliber- 
ations and, subject to the observations here- 
after contained, begs leave herewith to make 
its report and recommendations. 

Public sessions were held with the parties, 
at which considerable evidence was taken, 
on Friday and Saturday, the 21st and 22nd 
of February, respectively, and again on Friday 
and Saturday, respectively, the 28th of Feb- 
ruary and lst of March. 

Mr. Isadore Drucker, Mr. Wilfred Bircher 
and Mr. J. F. Cauley represented the em- 
ployees and Mr. G. W. Dent, Mr. Norman 
‘Firth and Mr. Moris Lager represented the 
employers. 

The facts as they have been presented 
to the Board are as follows. 

The employing company manufactures uni- 
form hats. Before the outbreak of the war 
it was a very small business employing only 
about six people. Since the outbreak of the 
war, the company has been working on 
government orders on the production of 
uniform hats, with the result that the oper- 
ations of the firm have increased to such 
an extent that at the time of the dispute in 
question herein the employees numbered about 
70. 

The immediate events relative to this dis- 
pute began about the end of December, 1940, 


or early in January, 1941, when the applicant 
Union, the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ Union, acting, they say, on the 
initiative of employees of the plant, com- 
menced unionization activities. Meetings of 
the employees were held at which the ques- 
tion of unionization was broached and a 
number of the employees became members 
of the Union. It would appear that the first 
meeting of an official character was held on 
the 11th day of January, 1941. 

The company is a partnership enterprise 
owned by M. Lager, the father, L. Lager, 
the son, and Lilly Lager, the daughter. 

Whatever its explanation may be, and there 
is some suggestion that Mr. Lager, senior, 
had trouble with a union a considerable num- 
ber of years ago in his business, it was known 
that Mr. Lager was intensely opposed to the 
idea of his shop becoming a union shop. His 
views appeared to have been shared by his 
son and daughter, his co-partners in the 
business, and were known to others of the 
executive staff as, for instance, Miss Nellie 
Church, who had been employed as _ book- 
keeper for the company for approximately 
20 years. 

Following the meeting of the Union on the 
llth day of January, and following the activ- 
ities generally in connection with union 
activities, the employees allege that a series 
of incidents occurred in the nature of dis- 
missal of employees, lay-offs and changing 
conditions of work, all, the employees claimed, 
for the purpose of either getting rid of em- 
ployees who had joined, or who were con- 
templating joining, the Union, or to influence 
other employees against joining the Union. 
Up to the time of the events of January 23rd, 
of which we speak hereunder, there had 
been four instances of this nature of which 
the Union complained :— 

1. The discharge, on the 8th day of 
January, of the employee Anne Curto; 
2. The discharge of one George Smea- 
don; 
3. The 
and 
4. The discharge of Sam Brown. 


So far as Smeadon is concerned it is in 
evidence that he was hired on a temporary 
basis to take the place of another employee, 
Mardenberg, and the company contends that 
he was laid off, in accordance with the tem- 
porary basis on which he was hired, when 
Mardenberg again became available for work. 
No other evidence was put in by the em- 
ployees with respect to the case of Smea- 
don, and we make no finding thereon. With 


discharge of Mable Cummings; 
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respect to the case of Anne Curto, while it 
is not impossible that the matter of union 
organization played some part in the matter 
of her lay-off, it is a fact that she was given 
one week’s notice by the firm and that she, 
instead of working out the week during 
which time the matter might have been 
adjusted, immediately took her pay and quit 
the job. We understand that she has since 
been re-employed elsewhere, and that there 
is no occasion for making any finding in her 
case. With regard to Mable Cummings, the 
facts disclose that she had only recently been 
hired and while here again the question of 
union affiliation may have played some part 
in the lay-off, the evidence is not conclusive 
on that point and since we are informed that 
almost within a day or so of her lay-off she 
obtained and took other employment, there 
is no need for making any specific finding in 
her case. 

The case of Sam Brown, together with the 
cases of the other three above referred to, 
was the subject of a conference between the 
company and the representative of the em- 
ployees’ Union and Mr. E. N. Compton, of 
the Department of Labour, held at Hamilton 
on the 2Ist day of January, 1941. While noth- 
ing conclusive appears to have been arrived 
at at that conference either specifically as 
to those employees or with respect to the 
attitude generally of this firm towards the 
matter of unionization of its employees, it 
is in evidence before us that the firm did 
agree the following day with Mr. Isadore 
Drucker, representing the employees’ Union, 
that Brown could return to work. We include 
Brown, therefore, in the list of employees 
whom we later in this report recommend 
should be reinstated in employment with the 
firm. 

Apart altogether from the question of these 
four dismissals, and apart from the question 
of fact as to whether or not these dismissals, 
or any of them, either wholly or in part, 
were due to the displeasure of the employer 
with the activity of these employees with 
respect to the formation of a Union, there 
were clearly other indications of the hostile 
attitude of the firm towards the fact that 
its employees, or some of them, were pro- 
ceeding to organize themselves into a Union. 
It is in evidence that on the 15th day of 
January, several days after the first meeting 
of the Union above referred to, and just 
about the time of one or two of these dis- 
missals, the company advertised for help in 
the Hamilton Spectator. The explanation 
furnished to us at the Board hearing for this 
was that it was then expected that a new 
addition to the plant might be built which 
would involve the hiring of new employees 
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and that it was thought that through the 
medium of this advertisement a night crew 
could be trained which would be available 
for the enlarged premises. We prefer to re- 
frain from making any finding on this specific 
point, but refer to it as one of the items 
which, with other items, led the employees 
to believe that the company intended to 
further its displeasure with the union for- 
mation in the plant by replacing such workers. 


On the pay-day of Friday, the 17th of 
January, the employees were brought down in 
groups of two and three to the office to re- 
ceive their pay, although it was the usual 
practice of the company to give the pay en- 
velope to each employee at his or her ma- 
chine, and as the employees came down in 
such groups they were informed by Miss 
Church, generally in the presence of Mr. 
Lager, Sr., that, while they had every legal 
right to join the Union if they chose, Mr. 
Lager wanted it known to them that he would 
never sign an agreement with the Union and 
would never tolerate a union shop. Other 
instances have been referred to us indicating 
the manifestation by the company, and _ its 
executives, of their displeasure with the union 
activities. 


Against this background a series of occur- 
rences transpired on the 28rd day of January 
which can only be regarded as unfortunate. 
On the morning of that day one Freda Viola, 
an operator working in the upper floor of the 
company’s premises, about the quality of 
whose work no question had ever previously 
been raised, and who had been doing this 
work approximately since July or so, 1940, 
was told by Mr. Lager to go down to the 
lower floor, there to work on thread cutting 
or cleaning of caps, an operation of a lower 
category than the operating job which she 
held. It is not clear whether this girl was 
told that this was merely a temporary matter 
as a result of some special production need in 
the plant, nor is it clear whether she was told 
that this move would not affect her wages. 
The girl immediately protested against what 
she thought was a penalty being imposed 
upon her because of her union membership 
and her activity in obtaining at least some of 
the signed applications from other employees 
for membership in the Union, and the other 
Union employees in view of the events 
which had _ occurred, reacted similarly. 
Evidently a meeting, or at least some 
conference among the Union employees, or 
some of them, took place during the lunch 
hour. Mr. Tater, who was Shop Chairman 
of the Union group, states that he had ad- 
vised Freda Viola that she should continue 
doing the lower-skilled operation for the 
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balance of the day until Mr. Drucker, the 
Manager of the Union, whose office was in 
Toronto, could be contacted on the matter. 
When the employees returned from their meal 
hour at 1 o’clock, Miss Viola again approached 
the Lagers requesting to be permitted to 
work on her operating job on her machine, 
and when told again that she was to go down 
to do the unskilled work in the lower floor, she 
put on her hat and coat in protest and left 
the premises. She was immediately followed 
by ten other employees, who informed Mr. 
Lager that they were leaving to hold a meet- 
ing on the matter. 


The employees evidently had some diffi- 
culty in contacting Mr. Drucker at once, but 
did reach him during the afternoon and he 
immediately came to Hamilton. Upon tele- 
phoning Mr. Lager, Sr., at 5 o’clock, he was 
informed that the employees had walked out. 
Mr. Drucker, in turn, informed Mr. Lager 
that he would meet with the employees and 
would call him later in the evening to dis- 
cuss the matter. Mr. Drucker evidently then 
held a meeting with the employees and tele- 
phoned Mr. Lager at 7 o’clock or so in the 
evening for the purpose of arranging for the 
return of these workers to work and a dis- 
cussion of the whole situation. Mr. Drucker 
was then informed by Mr. Lager that he 
regarded these employees as having been dis- 
charged by reason of their having left their 
employment that afternoon, and that there 
was nothing further to discuss. Following 
the 23rd day of January several other employ- 
ees voluntarily quit work out of sympathy 
with the group who were out of the plant 
and in dispute with the company. 

The events of the 23rd day of January 
precipitated the application for the appoint- 
ment of this Board, and following the applica- 
tion the Board was set up by you on the 6th 
of February, 1941, to deal with the dispute, 
the dispute being stated in the employees’ 
application to consist of :— 

“Refusal to negotiate with committee of 
employees or their representatives in respect 
to adjustment of wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions; refusal to recognize the 
employees’ Union; unjust dismissals and de- 
mands for reinstatement.” 


It is our opinion that the events above 
described, together with many other details 
of a like or corroborate nature, which, for 
the purposes of condensation of this report, 
need not be here further gone into, establish 
clearly that the company completely mis- 
understood its obligations as an employer of 
labour as to the policy to be pursued towards 
employees who desired to form a trade union. 
We regard that policy as having been laid 


down in Order in Council P.C. 2685, of the 
20th of June, 1940, and particularly that por- 
tion of paragraph 6 which states clearly that :— 


“The employees should be free to organize 
in trade unions, free from any control by 


employers or their agents.” 


and the provisions of paragraph 7 of the 
same Order in Council, reading as follows:— 


“That employees, through the officers of 
their trade union or through other represen- 
tatives chosen by them, should be free to 
negotiate with employers or the represen- 
tatives of employers’ associations concern- 
ing rates of pay, hours of labour and other 
working conditions, with a view to the con- 
clusion of a collective agreement.” 


It is our view that this Order in Council 
lays down accepted industrial and _ public 
policy in respect to industrial relations, and 
that it was wrong for the employer to mani- 
fest to these employees or any of them in 
any way any displeasure about their proposed 
formation of a Union, and much worse to be 
influenced in the treatment of any of them 
or to alter the conditions of work of any of 
them by reason of such union activity. The 
duty of the employer to refrain from any such 
conduct would appear to us to be particularly 
clear in the case of a plant, such as here, 
which, having regard to the growth from 
six employees before the war to about twelve 
times that amount as a result of war work, 
is virtually a plant based on work arising 
out of war needs. 


It is our opinion that this unfortunate failure 
of the employer to appreciate the rights of his 
employees to form a union and in turn the 
obligation of the employer to refrain from 
interfering with such organization, and when 
formed to deal fairly and appropriately with 
such union or its representatives, provoked. the 
unfortunate events of Thursday, January 23. 
There is no doubt about the fact that the 
employees were wrong in precipitately leaving 
their work at 1 o’clock for the purpose of 
holding their meeting and that the situation 
might well have been handled by the em- 
ployees’ continuing to do their work during 
the day and Freda Viola’s continuing to do 
the work downstairs as requested, and a 
meeting of the employees affected held after 
plant hours for the purpose of dealing with 
the situation. We feel that particularly the 
older employees such as William Tater and 
Harry Goldstein should have been governed 
by such considerations and that they should 
have been able to influence any employee 
against the course which was taken, and we 
do not desire to be taken as approving or 
condoning the act of the employees in walking 
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out to the meeting at 1 o’clock on the day in 
question. 

In view, however, of our opinion that the 
departure of these employees to hold their 
meeting is not an isolated incident and must 
be regarded and dealt with in relation to the 
whole background and sequence of preced- 
ing events, we are of the opinion that these 
employees, as well as the employees above- 
mentioned who later walked out in sympathy 
with the first group, should be reinstated at 
once on their former jobs. 

So far as the specific cases of specific em- 
ployees are concerned, two other instances 
were brought before the Board, one the case 
of Florence Fidieu, who left the plant on the 
29th of January, and a second, Melinda Litt, 
who was laid off some several days after the 
23rd of January. So far as Melinda Litt is 
concerned the evidence disclosed that she 
was a recently hired employee and that she 
was laid off on the same day as another girl 
who was not a member of the Union, and 
since we are unable to find that the Union 
membership of Melinda Litt was a factor in 
her lay-off we do not recommend her imme- 
diate reinstatement, but do recommend. that 
if the firm requires other employees she be 
given preference in the hiring of help. With 
respect to the case of Florence Fidieu there 
was considerable controversy before the Board 
as to whether she had been, in fact, fired or 
whether she had herself quit the job as a 
result of her complaint about the treatment 
she was receiving from the forelady, this ill- 
treatment being attributed by her to her 
union membership and activity. The firm 
contended that this girl quit; she, in turn, 
that conditions were made so impossible for 
her that her leaving the firm was deliberately 
provoked. Having regard to all of the con- 
siderations involved the Board feels that no 


recommendation should be made in_ her 
instance. 
Summing up the above, therefore, our 


specific recommendations are as follows:— 


1. That the eleven employees who left on 
the 23rd of January to hold the meeting, 
namely, 

Sam Stone, 
Harry Weiner, 
Harry Goldstein, 
Eleanor Curto, 
John C. Cortula, 
William Tater, 
Freda Viola, 
Katherine Erk, 
Edna Green, 
Helen DeRose, and 
Agnes Fuller, 


and that the five employees who subsequently 
voluntarily quit their jobs in sympathy with 
the group above, being as follows, 
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Hyman Weinstein, 
Norman Draluck, 
Irene Bakos, 

J. Mardenberg, and 
Sam Koren, 


and that Sam Brown, whose re-employment in 
any event had already been agreed upon, 
making a total of seventeen employees, should 
be at once reinstated by the firm in the posi- 
tions previously held by them, and that in 
respect to Melinda Litt, if new employees are 
taken on, she be preferred for employment. 

It is our earnest hope and desire, with the 
realization which both parties, with the bene- 
fit of the experience of these events behind 
them, will now have secured both of the 
rights and the responsibilities of each party, 
that upon these reinstatements being effected, 
any further matters in dispute between the 
Union employees and the Company can be 
adjusted between them. 

In our opinion employees who desire to 
form a Union not only have every right to 
do so but have every right to be free of any 
manifested displeasure or interference or 
threatened or actual reprisal from the em- 
ployer, and when such employees or any of 
them form their union the employer should 
negotiate with the accredited representatives 
of such union “with a view,” as set out in the 
Orders in Council, “to a collective agreement.” 


This, of course, does not give employees 
who are forming a Union any right to intimi- 
date or coerce other employees to join or 
assist in the formation of a Union unless they 
voluntarily desire to do so, nor, on the other 
hand, is the employer in any way entitled te 
object to lawful efforts of employees to per- 
suade each other to join and form such a 
Union. 

In the hope that these principles will have 
now been made clear to the parties concerned, 
it is our further recommendation that upon 
the above reinstatements being effected, the 
company should negotiate with the accredited 
representatives of the Union formed by the 
employees, or any of them, on behalf of the 
employees so represented. 

If the parties will act upon this recom- 
mendation and negotiate with good faith, 
each with regard to the position and responsi- 
bility of the other, and each with due regard 
to the national interests of this moment of — 
endeavour, we feel that they, with their 
intimate knowledge of the industry and of 
the particular facts prevailing, should be able 
to arrive at an agreement upon all out- 
standing disputes. In these circumstances we 
feel that the Board should refrain now from 
entering into these broader questions of wages, 
hours, working conditions, form of agreement, 
and such matters, unless the parties them- 
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selves should find it impossible to conclude 
an agreement. 

In the event that the parties are unable to 
agree upon the matters still outstanding the 
Board can be reconvened for the purpose of 
dealing with the same, in which case this 
report will be in the nature of an interim 
report. If, on the other hand, on the rein- 
statement of these employees being effected, 
the parties are able to arrive themselves at a 
mutual agreement there will be no further 
occasion for activity by this Board, and this 
report will constitute its final report and 
recommendations. 

The Board would like to express its appre- 
ciation to the parties, their representatives, 
and to the many witnesses who attended at 
the hearings, for the complete and exhaustive 
manner in which the whole matter was gone 
into and to compliment them upon the care 


and ability, respectively, with which their 
cases were presented. 

We express every hope that with the carry- 
ing out of the Board’s recommendations, the 
events which have occurred can be treated as 
a thing of the past, and that harmonious 
and mutually helpful relations will be estab- 
lished between the employer and the employees 
concerned. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) E. A. SHAUNESSY, 


Chairman. 
(Signed) J. L. Couen, 

Member. 
(Signed) Kervey Kosxey, 

Member. 


Hamiiton, Monday, March 8rd, 1941. 


Report of Tribunal in Disputes between Various Coal Mining Companies 
in the Province of Nova Scotia and Their Employees, Members of 
District 26, United Mine Workers of America. 


A unanimous report was received on 
March 8 from a tribunal set up to deal with 
disputes between various coal mining com- 
panies in the Province of Nova Scotia and 
their employees, members of District 26, United 
Mine Workers of America. 


The tribunal functioned in accordance with 
the following recommendation of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation which 
during 1940 inquired into differences between 
the Dominion Coal Company, Limited, 
and its employees, members of District 
26, United Mine Workers of America: “That 
between December 1 and December 15, 
1940, the parties agree on a tribunal to which 
they would refer the matter of a new con- 
tract if unable to negotiate one themselves. 
That the parties should commence negotia- 
tions themselves on a new contract on Janu- 
ary 5, 1941, and if unable to agree refer the 
matter to the tribunal already named on Janu- 
ary 15, 1941, for final disposition if possible 
before the first day of February, 1941.” 

At a conference held in Halifax, NS., on 
December 12, 1940, attended by officials of 
the Dominion and Nova Scotia Departments 
of Labour and representatives of the coal 
mine operators in Nova Scotia and of Dis- 
trict 26, United Mine Workers of America, 
it was agreed between the union officials and 
the representatives of the Dominion Coal 
Company, Limited, and of the Cumberland 
Railway and Coal Company, Limited, that 
the same persons who constituted the afore- 
mentioned Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, namely, the Honourable Mr. Justice 
C. P. McTague, chairman, Mr. Ralph P. Bell 
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and Professor F. R. Scott, should act as the 
tribunal to settle the terms of a new contract 
if the operators and the men should have 
failed to reach an agreement on or before 
January 15, 1941. In addition, at the Halifax 
conference the union officials and the repre- 
sentatives of the Acadia Coal Company, 
Limited, and of the Old Sydney Collieries, 
Limited, agreed that in the event of their 
failure to reach accord on wage contracts the 
differences would be referred. to the same 
tribunal (Lasour Gazerts, December, 1940, 
pp. 1239-40). 

Negotiations between the union officials and 
the representatives of the four companies hav- 
ing proven unsuccessful, the matters in dis- 
pute were accordingly referred to the tribunal, 
composed of Mr. Justice McTague, chairman, 
Mr. Bell and Professor Scott. 

The text of the tribunal’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Tribunal 


In the matter of disputes between the Domin- 
ion Coal Company, Limited, The Cum- 
berland Railway and Coal Company, 
Limited, The Acadia Coal Company, 
Limited, and The Old Sydney Colleries, 
Limited, Employers, and their employees, 
being members of District No. 26, United 
Mine Workers of America. 


To the Honourable Norman A. McLarry, 
K.C., Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Under the terms of the contract in force ,. 


from February 1, 1940, to January 31, 1941, — 
between the Dominion Coal Company and 
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the Cumberland Railway and Coal Company 
and their employees, members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, District No. 26, it 
was agreed that if the parties were unable to 
negotiate a new contract at the termination 
of the old one they would refer the matters 
in dispute to a special tribunal “for final 
disposition if possible before the 1st day of 
February, 1941”. At a conference held in 
Halifax on December 12, 1940, attended by 
officials of the Dominion and Provincial 
Departments of Labour, the coal mine 
operators in Nova Scotia and executives of 
the United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict No. 26, the tribunal selected by repre- 
sentatives of the union and of the Dominion 
Coal Company and the Cumberland Railway 
and Coal Company to act under the contract 
was to be composed of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice C. P. McTague, Mr. Ralph P. Bell 
and Professor F. R. Scott. 


At this Halifax conference of December 
12, 1940, the union officials and representa- 
tives of the Old Sydney Collieries, Limited, 
and of the Acadia Coal Company, Limited, 
also agreed that in the event of their failure 
to reach accord on wage contracts their dif- 
ferences would be referred to the same 
tribunal. 


Thus the one tribunal became charged with 
authority from all the employers and em- 
ployees aforesaid to deal with the matters in 
dispute in their respective areas, and the 
members of the tribunal beg leave to report 
to you as follows: ; 

Sittings were held in Halifax from Thurs- 
day, February 27th, up to and _ including 
Saturday, March the Ist, 1941. Because of the 
pressure of other duties on certain members 
of the Tribunal no visits were paid to the 
colliery districts. A year ago, however, an 
inspection of the Dominion Coal and Cumber- 
land Coal and Railway properties was made 
by all the members of the Tribunal, and 
besides the benefit of their previous experience 
in the field they had the advantage of con- 
sulting the reports of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which, under the chairmanship of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice W. H. Harrison, had 
investigated conditions at the Acadia Com- 
pany and Old Sydney Collieries in the summer 
of 1940. In addition, briefs were presented 
by the parties who appeared before us and 
we were furnished with all the supplementary 
financial statements, documents and statistics 
necessary to give us a comprehensive picture 
of the industries involved. 

In our deliberations we were of course 
bound by the restrictions imposed by the 
Order in Council of December 16, 1940, 
P.C. No. 7440, which takes the wage levels of 
the 1926-29 period as being generally fair and 
reasonable unless it is shown that exceptional 


circumstances prevail. This new war measure 
is designed to prevent a rapid rise in the cost 
of living which would be detrimental to the 
national economy as well as injurious to the 
long-run interests of labour, and left the 
Tribunal considerably less freedom of action 
than it possessed when acting as a Board of 
Conciliation in the previous year. 

The chief matters in dispute between the 
parties may best be discussed in relation to 
the different companies concerned. 


DoMINION CoaL CoMPANY AND CUMBERLAND 
Rattway AND CoaL CoMPANY 


The Dominion Coal Company and _ its 
wholly-owned subsidiary, the Cumberland 
Railway and Coal Company, employing 
approximately 11,000 men, were the subject 
of our investigation last year. At that time 
we recommended an increase in the basic 
datal rate from $3.71 to $3.90, and proposed 
certain other changes for the benefit of the 
lower-paid groups. We are pleased to be 
able to report that these recommendations 
were adopted by both the companies and 
their employees and were in effect at the 
time the contract came up for revision on 
January 31, 1941. 

The employees presented a number of 
demands for an upward revision of the 1940 
wage scale, basing their contention mainly 
upon the inadequacy of the present rates in 
face of the rising costs of living, and upon 
the increased ability of the employers to pay 
on account of improvements in the price of 
coal and the general growth of business 
activity, particularly in steel, consequent upon 
Canada’s increasing war effort. Among par- 
ticular matters for which adjustments were 
requested, special emphasis was placed on the 
claims of the mechanics and machinists in 
the shops and collieries and of the men on 
call at the International Pier, Sydney, during 
the slack season from about the middle of 
November to the first of February. In order 
to bring their demands squarely within the 
limitations of Order in Council No. 7440, the 
men brought evidence to support their con- 
tention that all wage levels in the coal 
industry of Nova Scotia during 1926-29 were 
abnormally depressed and hence could law- 
fully be raised in accordance with the provi- 


sions of the Order in Council itself. 


The employers in reply contended that the 
demands of the men amounted to a total 
cost quite unjustified in the light of the 
financial position of the companies. They 
stressed that wages must be based on ability 
to pay and that such ability must be measured 
on accomplished performance and not on 
future prospects. With regard to the price 
of coal, figures were presented to show that 
increased transportation costs consumed the 
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greater part of the price increase received in 
the St. Lawrence market. The price to the 
steel company at Sydney was stated to be 
based on the general selling price of slack 
coal to customers using large quantities of 
similar coal for industrial purposes, after de- 
duction of transportation and distribution 
cost. 

We find that the companies worked 240 
shifts in 1940 as against 210 in 1939, indicating 
a general improvement in the demand for coal. 
Fortunately the difficulties in securing bottoms 
for the water transportation of the coal to 
the St. Lawrence market were substantially 
overcome, although the cost of freight mount- 
ed considerably. The steel plant at Sydney 
took a larger quantity of the output than in 
the previous year, thus helping to maintain 
steady employment. The price charged Dosco 
for coal was the same in 1940 as in 1939. On 
the evidence before us we were unable to 
conclude that the price was unfair for the 
period under review, but if there is any upward 
revision in the realized price at the mines of 
coal supplied on similar contracts we should 
expect to find it reflected in the contract 
between Dominion Coal and Dosco. 

Our survey of the financial situation of the 
companies shows that after setting aside what 
appeared to us to be reasonable allowances 
for interest, depreciation, renewals and better- 
ments, reserve for contingencies and dividends 
on preferred shares, but before reserve for 
income tax, the earnings were shown at 
approximately $858,000. After setting up 
reserves of $600,000 for income tax including 
Excess Profits Tax, the actual net profit for 
the year 1940 was approximately $258,000. 
There is, therefore, some available fund out 
of which certain advances in wages may be 
paid. We have taken the ground before, and 
we repeat here, that it is in the national 
interest that standards of wages should be 
raised wherever it can be shown that industry 
can afford to do so—always bearing in mind 
the new situation created by the Order in 
Council, which, while permitting a cost of 
living bonus, requires no change from 1926-29 
basic rates unless exceptional circumstances 
prevail. 

Our attention was directed to the special 
claim of the machinists and mechanics in the 
shops and collieries. It was quite clear from 
the evidence and accepted by both parties 
that their case was exceptional, the wages paid 
being out of alignment with those paid for 
similar work in other industries. We therefore 
felt that their demands for special considera- 
tion should be conceded within the terms of 
the Order in Council. 

A further group of men who seemed to 
require special adjustments were the shippers 
and trimmers on the International Pier. Their 
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work by its nature is seasonal, being active 
in the navigation season and slack during the 
period from the middle of November to the 
beginning of February. Hitherto they have 
been paid in this off season at their regular 
tonnage rate, and they demanded a flat weekly 
rate of $25 a man. On examining the whole 
situation from all the angles involved we are 
of the opinion that those who actually work 
should be paid during the winter season 
referred to at the hourly rate and in the 
manner set out below. 


The problem of estimating the rise in the 
cost of living since August, 1939, caused us 
some difficulty. The Order in Council No. 
7440 refers to a new Cost of Living Index 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
in co-operation with the Department of Labour 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Unfortunately this new index was not yet 
prepared for the special regions. Using the 
Dominion Cost of Living Index, however, we 
have assumed that the rise since August, 1939, 
to December, 1940, is approximately 7:2 per 
cent. That would represent the basis upon 
which, under the Order, the amount coming to 
the men as a war bonus should be estimated, 
unless an allowance up or down were required 
on a regional basis for the Province of Nova 
Scotia. The finances of the companies and 
general condition of the industry at the present 
time, however, do not in our opinion warrant 
the full payment of this amount now. The 
bonus of 15c. per day which we are suggesting, 
therefore, is to be taken as a payment on 
account of this full amount of 7-2 per cent, 
and we recommend that, as contemplated by 
the Order in Council, there should be a 
revision of the situation at intervals not more 
frequent than every three months to see if a 
further payment is warranted under all the 
circumstances. Once the 7:2 per cent increase 
has been reached, then no subsequent increase 
of bonus is possible, under the Order, until at 
least 5 per cent has been added to the Cost of 
Living Index since the last increase was 
granted. We think that this type of adjust- 
ment can be worked out by the officials of 
the companies and of the Union without the 
need of reference to any tribunal. This would 
of course also apply in the case of the Acadia 
Company and Old Sydney Collieries. 


After reviewing these various factors, we 
recommend that the contract of February Ist, 
1937, existing between the Dominion Coal 
Company and the Cumberland Railway and 
Coal Company and their employees, as 
amended by the acceptance of the report of 
this Board dated March 21st, 1940, and with 
the grievance procedure as agreed upon at 
the Halifax conference of December 12th, 
1940, already referred to, be renewed for 
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another period of one year, subject to the 

following changes:— 

(1) The mechanics and machinists in the 
shops and collieries, specified below, to 
be increased 10 per cent in their basic 
rates: 

Classifications 


Machinists—Chargehand, Ist Class, 
Class, Helper. 

Mechanics—Ist Class, 2nd Class. 

Electricians—lst Class, 2nd Class. 

Carpenters—Ist Class, 2nd Class. 

Pattern Makers. 

Blacksmiths—I1st Class, 2nd Class, Helpers 
(over 3 yrs.) 

Boilermakers—Ilst Class, 2nd Class, Helpers 
(over 3 yrs.) 

Moulders—Chargehands, Ist Class, 2nd 
Class, Helper, Brass Moulder, Iron Melter. 

Painters—Ist Class, 2nd Class, Paint 
Machine Operator. 

Linemen—ist Class, 2nd Class, Helper. 

Mining Machine Repairers. 

Chippers. 

Roller Turners. 

Roller Turners’ Helpers. 

Car Repairmen. 

Air Brake Repairmen. 

Lead Burners. 

Tool Room Keeper. 

Scale Repairmen. 

Grab Fitter. 

Wheel Press Man. 

Tool Dresser. 

Bolt Threader. 

Bulldozer Operator. 

Punch and Shear Operator. 

Cranemen. 

Drillers—lst Class, 2nd Class. 

Acetylene Welders—Ist Class, 2nd Class, 
Butt Welders. 

Tubmen—Chargehand, Ordinary. 

Tinsmith—Ilst Class, 2nd Class. 

Plumbers, Plumber’s Assistant. 

Iron Workers—Ilst Class, 2nd Class. 

Bricklayer and Mason. 

Plasterers. 


2nd 


(2) For shippers and trimmers on _ Inter- 


national Pier: 

I. A rate of 60 cents per hour for all men 
actually working in the slack season 
(November 15th—February Ist approxi- 
mately) to be paid at the rate of 2 hours 
for time worked if called out at all; 4 
hours if working more than 2, but less 
than 4; 8 hours if 4 or more. 

II. Rate to shippers for bank slack in- 
creased from -0408 to -:0475 per ton. 

III. For shippers operating the haulage sys- 
tem $10 per man per year. 

IV. Rate to shippers on foreign bunker 
boats 5 cents per ton. 
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(3) Free rent and coal to all enlisted men or 
their families. 
In addition, there should be an over-all 
payment of 15 cents per shift on account 
of war bonus. 


We estimate that these recommendations 
will represent a cost to the Dominion Coal 
Company of approximately $500,000. 


AcapiA CoaL CoMPANY 


The position of this company, from both 
the financial and the operating point of view, 
is very different from that of the Dominion 
Coal Company. Acadia is one of the sub- 
sidiaries of the Nova Scotia Steel and Coal 
Company, which in turn is a subsidiary of 
Dosco, which owns Dominion Coal. There is 
thus a unified control of both Dominion Coal 
and Acadia through successive stock owner- 
ships, and Dominion Coal Company supplies 
Acadia with technical and sales services in 
return for a reasonable fee. Acadia, how- 
ever, has been in an extremely difficult fin- 
ancial condition for a number of years, for 
reasons set out in the Harrison Report referred 
to above, and in the Report of the Royal 
Commission presided over by the Honourable 
Mr. Justice W. F. Carroll of January 19, 1939. 
That condition we found to be but slightly 
improved since it was examined by the 
Harrison Board last July. The company’s 
accounts for 1940 showed a loss for the year 
of $100,671.36 after allowing depreciation of 
$120,000. 

Approximately 1,200 men are employed. 
The number of days worked during 1940 was 
292. This is high in comparison with the 
other companies we examined. But the basic 
rates at Acadia are so low ($3 datal rate) 
that the earnings even for this number of 
days’ work are wholly inadequate and quite 
out of line with wages at Dominion Coal 
(basic rate $3.90) or even at Old Sydney 
Collieries ($3.40). The men represented to 
us their strong conviction that they were 
entitled to a full day’s wage at the standard 
rates prevailing in Dominion Coal Company 
regardless of any other considerations. The 
company officials contended that the financial 
position, with deficits continuing for the past 
4 years, made any change in rates quite 
impossible. It was shown, too, that the min- 
ing conditions at Acadia, at least with regard 
to some of the property, were extremely costly 
and unremunerative. Output per man was 
1-40 tons in 1940 as contrasted with 2°37 for 
Dominion Coal and 1:76 for Old Sydney 
Collieries. We approve the general principle, 
referred to in our report of March 21, 1940, 
that workmen should be entitled to standard 
rates of wages paid to men doing similar work 
in equivalent industries in the province, where- 
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ever there is the ability to pay, but in this 
instance the balance sheet of the Acadia 
Company shows a complete absence of such 
ability. We understand, however, that the 
management, in the furtherance of better 
industrial relations, is willing to make some 
adjustment to relieve the actual situation, and 
hopes to be able to recoup the additional 
charges out of future sales and increased pro- 
duction. . We therefore recommend as 
follows :— 

(1) A contract to be drawn up between the 
Acadia Coal Company and the em- 
ployees, embodying the general provi- 
sions and conditions (save as to wage 
rates) of the existing contract between 
the Dominion Coal Company and its 
employees. 


(2) That existing datal rates at Acadia be 
increased as follows: 


Old rate New rate 
I RC ROU, th: ET eB OF 
SOG ee SPL ear a SE 8 Bad 
Sule Shank 3.19 
EMO Bete s| incre 3.20 
Apo 8 OAS delineate nea canned es A 
oO. eae... 3.21 


SeGO4, 1h ee ROMS goa.) 29 
(3) That the arrears of rent and coal, prior 
to the reorganization of the company in 
August, 1938, be written off. 
(4) That free rent and coal be given to all 
enlisted men or their families. 


In addition, that 15 cents per shift be paid 
to all employees on account of war bonus. 

We estimate that the cost of wiping out the 
arrears of debt will be $40,000, and of the 
increase in war bonus and datal rates approxi- 
mately $70,000. 


Tuer Orv SypNEY COLLIERIES 


The outlook for this company, which is also 
a subsidiary of Nova Scotia Steel and Coal, 
we find to be somewhat better than that of 
Acadia, though it is not in as economically 
sound a position as the Dominion Coal Com- 
pany from either a financial or the mining 
point of view. It employs some 1,700 men in 
the mines. At the basic rate of $3.40 per day, 
for the 217 days they worked in 1940, they 
would receive only $737.80 in the year. We 
feel that here, as in the case of Acadia, the low 
rates indicate an exceptional condition within 
the terms of the Order in Council No. 7440, 
and call for an upward revision if it is at all 
possible to make it. 

Our examination of the books of the com- 
pany showed a profit for the year 1939 of 
$16,646.52 and a loss during 1940 of $28,604.37. 
The properties are owned by the parent com- 
pany, Nova Scotia Steel and Coal Company, 
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the Old Sydney Collieries paying an annual 
rent of $60,000 and making no reserve for 
depreciation. The fees paid to Dominion 
Coal for services granted appeared to us to 
be reasonable. We are told that an additional 
expenditure of $41,800 shown in 1940 was 
necessary to maintain output and would result 
in larger production for the coming year. In 
viewing the whole situation we feel that the 
financial condition of the company has not 
improved since the Harrison Board found that 
there were not sufficient earnings to justify an 
increase in wages. One particular difficulty 
on the side of the management has been the 
fact that owing to scarcity of shipping space 
a greater portion of the output in 1940 has 
had to be transported by rail at increased cost. 
Moreover, the production rate of 1-76 tons 
per man is low and, owing to a number of 
causes, declined from 1939. 

There is no contract existing between the 
company and the United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 26. The value of a 
written contract was stressed by the Harrison 
Board and we heartily concur in that finding. 

To meet some of the increased burden on 
the men imposed by the rising cost of living, 
and by way of adjusting some of the discrep- 
ancies in rates, we understand that the 
management here, as in the case of Acadia, is 
prepared to assume greater obligations with 
respect to wages and we therefore recommend 
as follows:— 

(1) A contract to be drawn up containing 
the same general provisions and regu- 
lations (save with respect to wages) 
as that obtaining between the Domin- 
ion Coal Company and’ its employees. 

(2) The basic datal rates to be increased’ as 
indicated below: 


Old rate New rate 
ee at Tad oe a ae OU 
ea ek ee een. 3.50 
ET, Wohs ee a ee ee ee Oe 
oe ee NS I esi a De 5 ay: 
ED cle ne. 3.53 
Sees en ARLEN iy tna ne een ney «Oe 
FU Ut bo em lie a ER adele Dead te ie 587 
3.52. 3.55 


(3) All debts for rent and coal existing 
prior to August, 1938, to be written off. 

(4) Free rent and coal to all enlisted men 
or their families. 


In addition a payment of 15 cents per 
shift to be paid on account of war bonus. 

We estimate that the cost of these changes 
will be in the neighbourhood of $50,000 for 
back debts, and $80,000 for increases in wages 
and bonus. 


CONCLUSION 


In the past the negotiation of contracts 
has taken a great deal of time in the coal 
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industry and there has been unnecessary 
delay and confusion while the terms of new 
contracts were being decided upon. We think 
it is in the interests of both the men and 
the management that contracts should be 
negotiated and signed with reasonable speed, 
and the officials of the union and of the 
companies freed for other constructive activi- 
ties. We therefore recommend that the con- 
ditions herein set forth with regard to all 
four companies should be signed by the union 
and the company officials within thirty days 
from the receipt of this report. If that is 
done, the advances should retroact to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941. If the acceptance of the con- 
tracts occurs after 30 days, then the advances 
should begin from the date of signing the 
new agreements. 

It will of course be clear that once the new 
contracts are accepted, the same method of 
negotiation will be followed at the termination 
of these contracts as we outlined in our report 
of March 21, 1940. 

We wish in conclusion to thank all those 
who co-operated with us at the sessions of 
the Tribunal, for their readiness to provide 
all necessary information and for the courteous 
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way in which they presented their differing 
points of view. It has been the hope of the 
members of this Tribunal that constructive 
steps might steadily be taken for the improve- 
ment of industrial relations and working con- 
ditions in the coal industry of Nova Scotia, 
based on mutual understanding and a real 
analysis of the economic factors involved. 
The amount of coal produced in Nova Scotia 
and the price at which it can be sold are 
factors closely related to the coal problems, 
the railway rate structure, and industrial con- 
ditions in the Dominion of Canada. The 
co-operation of public authorities, both pro- 
vincial and Dominion, is required if Nova 
Scotia coal is to move into Canadian markets 
and Canadian coal miners are to receive fair 
wages. 


All of which is respectfully submitted this 
7th day of March, 1941. 


(Sgd.) C. P. McTacus, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Ralph P. Betz, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) F. R. Scort, 

Member. 


CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of four 

cases heard recently by the Canadian 
Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1. Earlier 
decisions were outlined in the Lasour Gazerts, 
December, 1940, page 1240, and in previous 
issues, and the seventh report of the proceed- 
ings of the Board covering the period from 
October 1, 1936, to September 30, 1939, was 
recently issued as Bulletin No. 14 in the 
Industrial Relations Series published by the 
Department of Labour. 

The Board was established under a volun- 
tary agreement concluded in 1918, between 
the various railway companies and certain of 
the railway organizations, its original purpose 
being to secure uninterrupted service on the 
railways during the continuance of the war of 
1914-18. It has power to determine all differ- 
ences arising between the railway companies 
and the members of any of the six railway 
brotherhoods “including the interpretation of 
wage schedules or agreements having due 
regard to the rights of the several classes of 
employees and of the railways respectively.” 

The Board consists of six representatives of 
the railway companies and six representatives 
of labour, one for each of the following Rail- 
way Brotherhoods: The Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers; the Brotherhood of Loco- 


motive Firemen and Enginemen; the Order of 
Railway Conductors; the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers; and the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Labourers. 

Case No. 491.—Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (Western Lines) and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen.—This case, heard at 
Montreal on February 11, dealt with a con- 
troversy with respect to Article 16 of the 
Trainmen’s Schedule. The question of the 
interpretation of this article developed from 
a bulletin posted at Revelstoke which stated 
that trains operated from Kamloops and Field 
would be operated without train baggagemen, 
and that the train baggagemen usually assigned 
to such trains would exercise their seniority 
rights on other runs. 

The employees contended that the first 
sentence of Article 16, Clause “A” of the 
Trainmen’s Schedule, was mandatory, that 
all passenger trains and mixed trains have 
at least one baggageman and one brakeman; 
that when such trains have eight or more 
cars and there is a local baggage car on 
the train such trains to be manned with two 
brakemen and one baggageman; that the 
Article 16 provides for two brakemen in 
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addition to baggagemen on all passenger trains 
between Revelstoke and Field, irrespective of 
how many cars are on the train, whether or 
not there is any baggage car on such passenger 
train. 


It was further contended that the definition 
of a local baggage car as provided in the rule 
was a car that is worked between terminals 
irrespective of who works the car “be it the 
train baggageman, station agent or his staff.” 


The company maintained that as the 
baggage car handled on these trains was not 
a local car the manning of the trains without 
a baggageman was not in violation of Article 
16. 


The Board decided that the contention of 
the company would appear to constitute a 
claim for a revision of the trainmen’s agree- 
ment and that it was not the function of the 
Board to express an opinion upon the merit 
or lack of merit in such a claim, its function 
being confined to questions raised in regard 
to the interpretations of agreements. 


The Board’s decision was that the claim of 
the employees be sustained. 


Case No. 492—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Western Region) and the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers.—This case concerned 
a controversy respecting the appointment of 
a temporary relief agent at Mirror, Alberta. 


In a joint statement it was declared that 
the operator (a woman) at Mirror had been 
employed in that capacity since July, 1923, 
that during the vacation leave of the regular 
agent in 1939 and 1940, relief was supplied 
by spare operators junior in service to the 
appellant operator. 


The employees claimed that the operator 
be compensated for the difference between 
the remuneration received as operator and 
that which she would have received as agent, 
and that in future she be allowed to relieve 
the agent when he is on leave of absence. 


The company maintained that the work of 
station agent was such that it could not be 
properly assigned to a woman and that as the 
appellant nor any other woman has the 
necessary ability to qualify for this position, 
therefore there had been no violation of the 
schedule rule. It was also pointed out by the 
company that it is not the practice at any 
other point on the Western Region of the 
Railways to allow female employees to be 
around yards or tracks in the exercise of their 
duties. 

Representatives of the Railways and the 
Telegraphers appeared before the Board and 
presented additional evidence and informa- 
tion. The Board’s decision “in the circum- 


stances of the individual case involved” 
sustained the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 493—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Central Region) and the Order of 
Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen.—The appellant in this 
case, claimed that earnings as assistant conduc- 
tor on two days during September, 1939, should 
not be used to the extent necessary to make up 
his monthly guarantee as a passenger brake- 
man. 


The employees claimed that under the 
provisions of the schedule rule, mileage made 
as a conductor by a man regularly assigned 
as a brakeman, cannot be used to make up 
the monthly guarantee to which he is entitled 
as a brakeman. The employees contended 
likewise that mileage made as a brakeman 
by a man regularly assigned as a conductor, 
cannot be used to make up the monthly 
guarantee payable to him as a conductor. 


The Railways contended that the service 
rendered by the appellant as assistant con- 
ductor was “extra service” for which he was 
paid no less than a minimum day for each 
day and the earnings in such service were 
properly used to the extent necessary to make 
up the monthly guarantee as provided in the 
relevant article of the rule. 


Representatives of both parties to the 
dispute appeared before the Board and pre- 
sented additional oral evidence. The decision 
of the Board in this particular case sustained 
the claim of the employees. 


Case No. 494—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western Lines) and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen.—This 
case dealt with a controversy arising out of 
the method of payment to engineers and 
firemen in short run service, the company 
contending that on sub-divisions of less than 
100 miles, engine crews can be either tied 
up or turned around as traffic conditions 
warrant. 


Representatives of the parties to the 
dispute appeared before the Board and 
presented evidence. The question at issue 
originally arose in connection with crews in 
unassigned or pool service running from Moose 
Jaw to Assiniboia. It also developed that in 
a number of cases in which mileages are less 
than 100 miles between terminals of runs in 
general practice the minimum day of 100 miles 
is paid in each direction and crews are running 
first in—first out of the terminals of the 
runs, and it was accepted that such estab- 
lished practices would not be changed except 
by agreement. It was further stated, however, 
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that in other cases of runs of less than 100 
miles between terminals of the runs crews were 
sometimes paid as in turnaround service and 
sometimes as in single run service. The Board 
was of the opinion that it was desirable that 
in so far as possible, runs should be known 
and services compensated for either as single 
runs or as turnaround runs. The Board also 
regarded it as unreasonable that crews should 
be called for a run without knowing whether 
or not they were engaged in turnaround or 
single run service. The Board recognized 
that under exceptional conditions there may 
- be runs in which it would be reasonable that 
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crews should on some occasions operate on a 
turnaround basis and on others on a single 
run basis, but in any such exceptional case 
it was the opinion of the Board that the 
crew should be specifically called for one or 
the other class of service. 

The Board recommended, on the basis of 
the views expressed, that the representatives 
of the classes of employees concerned and of 
the company, should confer in an effort to 
reach an agreement which would remove the 
uncertainties in respect to the method of pay- 
ment on runs between terminals where the 
distances are less than 100 miles. 


Foreman Compensation 


“Foreman Compensation” is the title of a 
recent bulletin issued by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board in its series of 
studies in personnel policy. This survey is 
a comprehensive review of the position of 
foremen in industry with a conclusion on 
the changing role of the foreman in recent 
industrial trends. In an analysis of the 
foreman’s status the bulletin states: 


“Many executives to-day believe that the 
proper approach to the problem of the fore- 
man’s status as a member of management is 
through the proper understanding and hand- 
ling of the related problem of foreman com- 
pensation. Although many executives state 
that they do not at present face a serious 
problem in this respect, most of them agree 
that if longer working hours under forced- 
draft operations should prevail in the near 
future they will have to protect the prestige 
of their foremen by providing some method 
of supplementing their income. Otherwise, 
overtime premiums may advance the income 
of their workers beyond that of their fore- 
men. One company executive has stated 
that ‘in 1929 working foremen were making 
more per week than salaried foremen, and 
skilled workers were taking home more money 
than the working foremen.’ In 1941 there 
is marked interest in forestalling a repetition 
of that situation.” 

Other questions that are now being 
raised about foreman compensation, the 
report states, include the following: 


“How large should the differential be be- 
tween the earnings of foremen and their 
subordinates? 

“Should foremen be paid a bonus in addi- 
tion to salary? 


“What specific salaries prevail on certain 
typical high-grade foremen’s jobs? 

“How is the problem of the temporary 
supervisor being handled?” 


With these questions and other related ones 
in mind, the Conference Board has completed 
a survey of foreman compensation problems 
and policies of companies representing a cross- 
section of industry. Fifty-two companies con- 
tributed information, which in most cases was 
obtained through a personal visit so as te 
assure a better understanding of the problems 
discussed. 

The chapter headings under which this sub- 
ject was treated’ included: “The Foreman’s 
Status Under the Fair Labor Standards Act”; 
“Differentials in Supervisory Pay”; “Methods 
of Paying Foremen”; and “Present Trends 
Relating to Foremen”. 


In a concluding summary the changing role 
of the foreman is set forth as follows: 


Industrial trends during recent years that 
have seemed to play an important part im 
enlarging the scope and value of the foreman’s 
role in American industry include the follow- 
ing?’ 

1. Decentralization of manufacturing epera- 
tions and executive authority. 

2. Increasing attention to employee safety 
and plant housekeeping. 

3. Rise in the average level of education 
among workers in industry. 

4, Increasing use of new management tech- 
niques, such as job evaluation, employee evalu- 
ation and work simplification, in which the fore- 
man plays an administrative part. 


5. Increasing volume and importance of labour 
legislation. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1941 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for February, 1941, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number of |Time lost in 


Number 
Date : employees | man work- 
of disputes involved ing days 
Rab 1041, aici) elke. 8 1,787 7,514 
SJan: 194100 so catecocee 10 1,453 3,238 
Feb. 1940............ 13 3,041 12,749 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition 
which is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. 
In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts 
are recorded together. A strike or lockout, included as 
such in the records of the Department, is a cessation of 
work involving six or more employees and lasting at 
least one working day. Disputes of less than one day’s 
duration and disputes involving less than six employees 
are not included in the published record unless ten days 
or more time loss is caused, but a separate record of 
such disputes is maintained in the Department, and the 
figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as “‘minor disputes’’. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which 
come to the knowledge of the Department, and the 
methods taken to secure information preclude the 
probability of omissions of disputes of importance. In- 
formation as to dispute involving a small number of 
employees, or for a short period of time, is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


A slight decrease in the number of strikes 
and lockouts was accompanied by an appre- 
ciable increase in the number of workers 
involved and a considerable increase in time 
loss in man working days owing to three strikes 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia, involving 1,320 
workers and causing time loss of 6,640 days. In 
January the only important strikes involved 
coal miners at Sydney Mines, N'S., and hotel 
waiters at Vancouver, B.C. In February, 1940, 
the important disputes involved coal handlers 
and drivers at Toronto, Ont., steel mill 
workers at Sydney, NS., gold miners at 
Pioneer Mines, B.C., and salt miners at Mala- 
gash, N.S., and these accounted for 1,768 
workers and time loss of 9,180 days. 

Two disputes, involving 180 employees were 
carried over from January and six disputes 
commenced during February. Of these eight 
disputes, seven were terminated during the 
month. Three resulted in favour of the 
workers involved while the results of four were 
recorded as indefinite. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there was one strike or lock- 
out recorded as in progress, namely: iron 
foundry workers, St. Catharines, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
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nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to five 
disputes of this nature, namely: hotel cham- 
bermaids, Montreal, P.Q., one employer, July 
19, 1940, to September 15, 1940; taxicab 
drivers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Sep- 
tember 23, 1940, to November 30, 1940; pack- 
ing plant employees, Toronto, Ont., one em- 
ployer, September 24, 1940, to November 30, 
1940; dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., one em- 
ployer, October 8 to November 30, 1940; and 
truck drivers (highway), Toronto, Ont., etc., 
one employer, November 11, 1940, to January 
31, 1941. ; 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is performed 
or may be required are not included in the 
record, no relation of employer and employees 
being involved. 

A strike of women’s clothing factory workers 
(cloak and suit makers) in one establishment 
in Montreal, P.Q., from January 23 to January 
27 was reported too late for inclusion in the 
Lasour Gazette for February. The workers 
demanded a twenty per cent increase In wages 
and union recognition. An increase in wages 
of ten per cent was secured and a union agree- 
ment. 

Another strike of cloak and suit makers in 
one establishment in Montreal occurred on 
January 23 for the same causes as the above 
and with the same result, but in this case the 
settlement was reached in one day. 

A number of newspaper carrier boys in 
Rossland, B.C., ceased work from January 25 
to February 17 to secure an increase in pay- 
ment. In Trail a number of boys were in- 
volved after February 10 bringing the total 
number to 21. A bonus instead of an increase 
in the rate of pay was agreed upon. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to February 


Coat Mrners, SypNey Mines, N.S.—The 


loaders in one mine, 160 in number, ceased 


work on January 31, their demand for extra 
pay for work unfinished on January 29 being 
refused. Work in moving the coal cars on the 
surface was interrupted by a snow storm and 
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the men claimed that the agreement provided 
for extra pay for moving the coal after an 
involuntary interruption. The management 
claimed that the extra pay was due only after 
a mechanical breakdown. The mine was tied 
up involving 740 men indirectly. Work was 
resumed on February 10 when it was agreed 
to refer the dispute to the president and the 
district executive of the union and finally to 
the Joint Board of Adjustment for arbitration 
if a settlement was not reached. It was 
reported that owing to storms the mine could 
not have been operated in any case for about 
half the time of the strike. 
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Cap Factory Workers, Hamirton, OnT.— 
A Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established on February 6 to deal with this 
dispute between the employer and members of 
the United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union, it being alleged 
that union employees had been laid off and 
replaced. The stoppage, an alleged lockout, is, 
therefore, recorded as terminated on that day. 
On March 6 the Board reported that the 
workers should be reinstated and negotiations 
for an agreement entered into, the dispute to 
be again referred to the Board if a settlement 
could not be reached. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1941* 


Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments | Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 
— | “in man 
working 

days 


Particularst 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to February, 1941. 


MINING, ETC.— 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 
N.S. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, etc.— 
Cap factory workers, 1 20 


Hamilton, Ont. 


160 | (a) 960 |Commenced Jan. 31, 1941; 


for datal wages 
instead of contract rates re time loss due 
to storm; terminated Feb. 8, 1941; return 
of workers pending negotiations or arbitra- 
tion; indefinite. 


100 |Commenced Jan. 23, 1941; alleged discrimin- 
ation against union employees; termina 
Feb. 6, 1941; reference to I.D.1. Board; in 
favour of workers. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during February, 1941. 


MINING, ETC.— 


Coal miners, Stellarton, 1 470 
Coal miners, Stellarton, 2 685 
N.S. 
Coal miners, Minto, N.B... 1 250 
MANUFACTURING— 
Metal Products— 
Steel foundry workers, 1 88 
Selkirk, Man. 


Brass foundry 
Windsor, Ont. 


workers, 1 44 


Iron foundry workers, 1 70 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


3,500 |Commenced Feb. 1; against suspension of 
workers; terminated Feb. 10; return of 
workers pending investigation; indefinite. 

2,000 |Commenced Feb. 7; sympathy with strike 
in another colliery of the same company on 
February 1; terminated Feb. 10; return of 
workers; indefinite. 

278 |Commenced Feb. 13; for extra pay for work 
in alleged dangerous sections; terminated 
Feb. 14; return of workers pending investi- 
gation; indefinite. 


264 |Commenced Feb. 10; for discharge of em- 
ployee refusing to pay union dues; termin- 
ated Feb. 12; conciliation; (provincial); 

in favour of workers (dues paid). 

132 |Commenced Feb. 19; against discharge of 
worker alleged to be for union activity ; 
terminated Feb. 22; conciliation (provin- 
cial); in favour of workers. 

280 [Commenced Feb. 25; for increased wages 
and improved working conditions; unter- 
minated. 





* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


_ tT In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 740 indirectly affected. 
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Disputes Commencing During February 


_ Coat Miners, STettarton, N.S.—Employees 
in the mines of one company ceased work on 
February 1 owing to a dispute as to the trans- 
fer of one employee, four other workers being 
suspended for ceasing work in his support. The 
union officials ordered a resumption of work 
and on February 4 some miners did prepara- 
tory work. A miners’ committee demanded 
the reinstatement of the men suspended but 
the management refused to deal with the dis- 
pute until a full shift had been worked, and 
the strike continued. The international 
president, on the recommendation of the dis- 
trict executive, notified the local union that 
its charter would be suspended unless work 
was resumed in accordance with the agreement. 
Work was resumed on February 11, the dispute 
to be investigated and miners unfairly sus- 
pended to be compensated. It was reported 
that a coal shortage in the locality developed 
due to the stoppage and to the blocking of 
roads and railways tracks with snow, two in- 
dustrial establishments being closed for a 
short time. 

A strike of 685 miners in the other collieries 
of the employer occurred on February 7, work 
being resumed on February 11. 

Coan Miners, Minto, N.B—Contract min- 
ers, 28 in number, ceased work in one mine on 
February 138 owing to a dispute as to cutting 
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the seam. On the following day they were 
joined by the other employees. The men 
claimed that cutting as ordered involved extra 
work and made the mine unsafe. It was also 
stated that the management refused to nego- 
tiate with a committee or recognize the United 
Mine Workers of America to which they be- 
longed. The union asked the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour to investigate and was in- 
formed that the strike was contrary to- the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
ion Act and that work should be resumed. 
The miners returned to work on February 15. 
Later as a result of numerous complaints as to 
conditions in the coal mines in New Bruns- 
wick a commission was appointed under the 
Inquiries Act as provided in Section 65, In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, to investi- 
gate coal mining operations in New Bruns- 
wick, as reported elsewhere in this issue. 

Iron Founpry Workers, St. CATHARINES, 
Ont—A number of employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on February 25 to secure 
increases in wages and improved working con- 
ditions. A conciliation officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour met with the parties to the 
dispute and arranged that work should be com- 
menced on March 4 to provide for a complete 
resumption on the following day and that 
negotiations would be entered into on all 
matters in dispute. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 


COUNTRIES 


“4 be HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month. The annual review containing a 
table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts in Great Britain and 
other eountries appears elsewhere in this 
issue. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An 
order under the Defence Regulations, effective 
July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement of 
disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, as noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes which began during 
December was 61 and 8 were unterminated 
at the end of November, making a total of 
69 disputes in progress during December. The 
number of workers involved was 16,500 and 
the resultant time loss 50,000 man-working 
days. 

Of the 61 disputes which began during 
December, 12 arose out of demands for 
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increased wages and 24 were over other wage 
questions; 3 over questions as to working 
hours; 11 were over questions regarding the 
employment of particular classes or persons; 
8 arose out of questions respecting working 
conditions, 2 on questions of trade union 
principle; one was a sympathetic dispute. 
During December, final settlements were 
reached in the case of 49 disputes, of which 
6 were settled in favour of workers, 33 in 
favour of employers and 10 resulted in com- 
promise settlements. In 10 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates for November, 1940, 
show 200 strikes beginning in the month, 
while 140 were continued from the preceding 
month, making a total of 340 strikes in 
progress during the month, involving 98,000 
workers, with a time loss of 660,000 working 
days for the month. Compared with 
November of 1939, there was an increase of 
12 per cent in the number of strikes, and 
46 per cent in the number of workers 
involved, but a decrease of 60 per cent in the 
time loss. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES, 1940 


HE number of strikes and lockouts during 
1940 was 168, involving 60,619 workers 
with time loss of 266,318 man-working days as 
compared with 122 disputes during 1939, in- 
volving 41,038 workers with time loss of 224,- 
588 days. The increases occurred chiefly in 
the textile and clothing and metal manufac- 
turing industries. In coal mining there was 
an increase in the number of disputes, from 48 
to 65, but the number of workers involved 
was practically the same, about 31,000, with a 
decrease in the time loss from 111,274 days to 
68,734. None of the coal strikes was prolonged 
or caused great time loss. 

The most important dispute during the year 
involved silk factory workers at Drummond- 
ville, P.Q., from May 11 to June 26, to secure 
union recognition and improvements in work- 
ing conditions. As a result of conciliation by 
provincial and federal authorities an arrange- 
ment was made for recognition of a committee 
of employees with changes in working condi- 
tions. A strike of cotton factory workers at 
Milltown, N.B., from March 18 to April 15, 
for a closed union shop agreement with adjust- 
ments in wages and hours was settled by nego- 
tiations resulting in a union agreement with 
changes in wages. A strike of dressmakers in 
Montreal, P.Q., for a week in April to secure 
increases 1n wages resulted in a compromise. 
A strike of 6,000 seamen on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River on certain days during 
a week in April for a union agreement with 
wage increases, etc., was referred to a Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act following conciliation. Union agreements 
with a compromise on the wage increase were 
secured. A strike of 1,500 salmon fishermen on 
the British Columbia coast for increases in 
prices of fish early in July resulted in a com- 
promise. 

Over one-half of the time loss for the year 
was in manufacturing industries, 148,631 days, 
most of it being in textile and clothing fac- 
tories, 118,533 days. Three of the strikes men- 
tioned above accounted for 107,500 days. In 
metal manufacturing the time loss was 19,626 
days due to 17 disputes involving 3,579 workers. 
None of these strikes caused considerable time 
loss. The only other industries experiencing 
much time loss were coal mining, fishing and 
water transportation. 

The predominant cause of disputes, as in 


most of the years in the past, was the demand > 


for increases in wages, 49 causing time loss of 
55,614 days, but there were also 43 other dis- 
putes over causes affecting hours, wages and 


working conditions and these caused approx- 
imately 35,000 days in time loss. Measured in 
time loss, however, the most important cause 
of disputes was recognition of union which led 
to 19 disputes, involving 9,647 workers with 
time loss of 100,696 days. 

Nearly sixty per cent of workers in all dis- 
putes were partially successful, nearly nine 
per cent were successful while nearly thirty per 
cent were involved in disputes which ter- 
minated in favour of employers. Two disputes 
were unterminated at the end of the year and 
five were recorded as indefinite in result, 


Compilation of Statistics 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in 
Canada, publishing in the LaBour GAZETTE 
each month a complete list of those in 
progress, so far as available, with particulars 
as to the nature and result of each dispute. 
Early in each year a review of the previous 
year has been given, including statistical 
tables analysing the data, and since 1912 
including a complete list of the disputes on 
record during the year. As the monthly 
statements in the Lasour GAZETTE are neces- 
sarily of a preliminary nature the annual 
review constitutes the revised record for the 
year. A special report on “Strikes and 
Lockouts in Canada, 1901 to 1912”, issued in 
1913, contained a complete list of strikes and 
lockouts for that period with analytical tables. 
The annual reviews in the Lasour GAZETTE 
have brought the lists of disputes and 
analytical tables down to date each year. 

The annual review for 1930 appearing in 
the Lasour Gazette, February, 1931, included 
summary tables back to 1901, the result of a 
revision of the record on the basis of the 
classification of industries adopted by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and other 
government departments for official statistics. 
This classification had been used for strikes 
and lockouts since 1921, and it was advisable 
to have the record for earlier years on the 
same basis. Other revisions to secure 
uniformity throughout the whole period were 
also made. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, or 
an industrial condition which is undoubtedly 
a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 


Marcy, 1941 


A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessation 
of work involving six or more employees and 
lasting one working day or more. Disputes 
of less than one day’s duration and disputes 
involving less than six employees have not 
been included in the published record unless 
a time loss of 10 days or more is caused. 
A separate record of such disputes involving 
less than 10 days’ time loss is maintained in 
the Department. Although not included in 
the statistical record, such disputes are 
mentioned in the Lasour GazeTrTeE at the time 
of their occurrence. During 1940 there were 
15 such disputes, involving 338 employees, 
causing a time loss of only 98 working days. 

In Tables I and X the number of employers 
involved is given. In disputes which involve 
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large numbers of shops or factories, clothing, 
fur, furniture, etc., or building construction 
jobs, logging and fishing operations, etc., only 
the approximate number of employers is 
usually reported. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge 
of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude 
probability of omissions of a serious nature. As 
to duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of pains- 
taking methods in the collection of data, 
and with increasing experience in dealing with 
the subject it is believed that the statistics 
indicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 


TABLE I—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA BY YEARS, 1901-1940 























Num- Disputes in existence during year 
ber of 
disputes . Industries other than 
begin- All Industries Coal Mining Coal Mining 
Year ning ; 
during | Num- | Num- | Number |Time loss} Num- } Number |Time loss} Num- | Number |Time loss 
the ber of | ber of of inman- | ber of of in man- | ber of of in man- 
year dis- em- workers | working dis- | workers | working dis- | workers | working 
putes | ployers | involved days putes | involved days putes | involved days 
97 99 285 24,089} 737,808 Z 1,760 7,040 97 22,329| 730,768 
124 125 532 12,709 203,301 3 510 10, 120 122 12,199 193,181 
at 171 175] 1,124 38,408] 858,959 7 5,410] 173,441 168 32,998] 685,518 
Pel 103 108 591 11, 420 192, 890 4 184 792 99 11,236 192,098 
O05 Seeds scioees 95 96 332 12,513} 246,138 10 5,564} 101,770 86 6,949} 144,368 
149 150 965 23,382] 378,276 13 4,549| 146,622 137 18,833} 231,654 
183 188 950 34,060} 520,142 13 8,990} 102,824 175 25,070} 417,318 
72 76 178 26,071} 703,571 7 3,541 13, 600 69 22,530] 689,971 
88 90 372 18,114 880, 663 13 8,618 720, 180 77 9,496 160, 483 
94 101} 1,283 22,203} 731,324 3 2,950} 485,000 98 19,253) 246,324 
IOUT eo coset ce nee 99 100 533 29,285] 1,821,084 6 9,890} 1,513,320 94 19,395) 307,764 
LOU Qa. ile eaters 179 181 1,321 42,860} 1,135,786 2 2,243 107,240 179 40,617) 1,028,546 
TOMS So duke aie oteisis 143 152] 1,077 40,519] 1,036,254 4 4,837) 562,025 148 35,682] 474,229 
LON A rsa cisinisie 58 63 261 9,717; 490,850 3 2,500} 280,800 60 7,217} 210,050 
1915..... Mieenees 62 63 120 11,395 95,042 9 2,753 11,907 54 8,642 83, 135 
1916... occ ee 118 120 332 26,538] 236,814 8 11,270 72,387 112 15,268] 164,427 
TOV his SRG Sse 158 160 758 50,255] 1,128,515 21 17,379] 584,890 139 32,876] 538,625 
1918 xoccrsierweicte.cras 228 230 782 79,743| 647,942 46 22,920} 130,696 184 56,823! 517,246 
i hh! ae Sa es 332 336 1,967 148,915] 3,400,942 20 10,130 383, 659 316 138, 785) 3,017,283 
1 U2 hh as Se A 310 322] 1,374 60,327} 799,524 35 12,128 99,920 287 48,199] 699,604 
1 U4 ibs en 159 168} 1,208 28,257) 1,048, 914 10 1,456 31,318 158 26,801] 1,017,596 
1922 BN 89 104 732 43,775] 1,528, 661 21 26,475} 795,548 83 17,300 30, 113 
O28 a ceaire's sta.s 77 86 450 34,261] 671,750 23 20,814] 299,539 63 13,447] 372,211 
W924 es Cees 64 70 435 34,310} 1,295,054 15 21,201) 1,089,484 55 13,109 205,570 
OP ba bonnes 86 87 497 28,949] 1,193,281 17 18,672} 1,040,276 70 10,277} 153,005 
WQQGRE sess. ve 75 77 512 23,834] 266,601 16 8,445 35,193 61 15,389} 231,408 
TOD Tee. 72 74 480 22,299 152,570 20 16, 653 53, 833 54 5,646 98,737 
LOQR ME wee ccs cieiais 96 98 548 17,581) 224,212 14 5,033 88,000 84 12,548] 186,212 
OOP Re catee.ccs 88 $0 263 12,946 152,080 8 8,045 6, 805 82 9,901 145,275 
1980; 4.2303. [45% 67 67 338 13, 768 91,797 15 6, 228 24, 183 52 7,540 67,614 
POS Tre tee coe 86 88 266 10,738) 204,238 9 B12 12,523 79 8,609} 192,715 
1982.5. een eiyats 111 116 497 23,390} 255,000 33 8,540} 132,766 83 14,850} 122,934 
1933S Pt vee 122 125 617 26,558] 317,547 21 3,028 33,019 104 23,530] 284,528 
1984 swe seeis: 189 191 1,100 45, 800 574,519 26 11,461 91,459 165 34,339 483,060 ~ 
NOSG. syde swe « oes 120 120 719 33,269] 284,028 17 6,131 61,032 103 27,138] 222,996 
WOS6 ks os ees o2 155 156 709 34,812) 276,997 22 8, 655 56, 766 134 26,157} 220,231 
WS fevers AS 274 278 630 71.905} 886,393 44 15,477] 112,826 234 56,428] 773,567 
IDB So ates cece 142 147 614 20.395] 148,678 25 5,054 21,366 122 15,341] 127,312 
LORD Ed eeeacees 120 122 243 41,038} 224,588 48 31,102} 111,274 74 9,936} 113,314 
1940) dice siszeie stele 166 168 894 60,619] 266,318 65 31,223 68, 734 103 29,396] 197,584 
Total..... 5,221} *5,362) *26,839]*1,351,027/26, 304,051 *700} *%388,948| 9,676,177) *4,664] %962,079)16,627,874 





* In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end of a year are counted more than once, 
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cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the 
number of employees directly involved in the 
dispute from time to time so far as known 
and not replaced. The number of employees 
recorded for each dispute is the number of 
those directly involved, that is on strike or 
locked out, and does not include those in- 
directly affected. The figures in the tables as 
to workers are therefore the number of those 
directly involved. In recent years, when the 
information was available, the numbers in- 
directly affected have been shown in foot- 
notes to Table X, which is a detailed list of 
the strikes and lockouts during the year. The 
workers indirectly affected in each dispute are 
those in the establishment who are unable to 
continue work because of the stoppage but 
not participating in the dispute. 

The statistical tables do not include minor 
disputes as described in a previous paragraph, 
nor disputes, previously recorded, as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions or organizations con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. 
Such disputes are listed in a paragraph in 
the monthly article on strikes and lockouts 
for a period up to one year after their 
removal from the table of current strikes. 

Information is available as to the following 
disputes of this nature still on record at the 
end of 1940: Hotel chambermaids, Montreal, 
P.Q., one employer, July 19, 1940, to Sep- 
tember 15, 1940; taxicab drivers, Toronto, 
Ont., one employer, September 23, 1940, to 
November 30, 1940; packing plant employees, 
Toronto, Ont., one employer, September 24, 


1940, to November 30, 1940; and dairy 
employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
October 8, 1940, to November 30, 1940. 
Information is also available as to the 


following disputes of this nature carried over 
from 1939 but removed from the list during 
1940; stationary engineers, Toronto, Ont., one 
employer, March 2, 1939, to March 11, 1939, 


removed from the list in April, 1940; fur 


factory workers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
October 17, 1939, to October 31, 1939, called 
off by the union involved in August, 1940; 
and work clothing factory workers, Winnipeg, 
Man., one employer, December 1, 1939, to 
December 15, 1939, called off by the union 
on May 38, 1940. 
Charts 


The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in Mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1909, 1910, 
1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 1922, 1924 


and 1925, while in 1932, in 1934 and again in 
1937 and 1939, time loss was greater than in 
the other years since 1925. In 1919 the time 
loss due to general strikes is shown separately. 
In Manufacturing considerable time loss 
occurred in metal manufacturing in 1919, 1920 
and 1937; in clothing (including textiles, furs, 
boots and shoes, leather, etc.) in 1903, 1908, 
1912, 1914, 1917, 1919, 1925, 1926, 1930, 1931, 
1932, 1933, 1934, 1936, 1937, 1989 and in 1940; 
in cigar manufacturing in 1901; in printing in 
1921, 1922, 1923 and 1924; and in saw-milling 
in 19381 and 1932. In Construction time loss 


was considerable in 1912 and 1919. In Trans- . 


portation, etc., there was considerable time 
loss only in 1901, due to a strike of trackmen; 
in 1903 due to a strike of railway clerks and 
freight handlers throughout western Canada, 
and a strike of longshoremen at Montreal, 
with a sympathetic strike of teamsters; and 
in 1908, due to a strike of railway shop 
machinists. In Other Industries considerable 
time loss was due to strikes of fishermen in 
1901, to strikes of loggers in 1919, 1920, 1933, 
1934 and 1935. 


From the chart showing results of the 
disputes it appears that the majority of 
employees were successful or partially success- 
ful in 1901, 1902, 1907, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 
1926, 1930, 1931, 1982, 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937, 19388, 19389 and in 1940, but were unsuc- 
cessful in 1908, 1921 and 1923. In 1919, a 
large percentage of the workers who. were 
unsuccessful were involved in the general 
strike at Winnipeg and in general strikes in 
other localities in sympathy with it. 


Analysis of Statistics, 1940 


Table I is a summary of the principal 
statistics for the period for which the record 
has been compiled, beginning in 1901. The 
table shows the number of disputes beginning 
in each year and the number in existence 
during the year, the difference in each case 
being the number of disputes carried over at 
the end of the previous calendar year. A 
small number of disputes have been carried 
over at the end of every year except 1903, 
1929 and 1934. The approximate number of 
employers involved in all disputes as well as 
the number of workers involved and the time 
loss, is given. In addition to these data, the 
number of disputes in existence during each 
year in coal mining and in industries other 
than coal mining is given, along with the 
number of workers involved and the time 
loss. A study of the latter figures reveals 
that a few disputes in coal mining in some 
years account for a large proportion of the 
workers involved and for a still larger propor- 
tion of the time loss resulting. 
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Table II, an analysis by numbers of 
workers involved, shows that there were 12 
disputes each of which involved over 1,000 
workers and these caused 50 per cent of the 
total time loss for the year; also that 40 
per cent of the disputes involved under 100 
workers in each case and caused a very small 
proportion of the time loss for the year. The 
numbers of disputes which involved over 500 
workers and over 100 workers were also 
proportionately large and these caused nearly 
45 per cent of the total time loss. 

Table III, an analysis by time loss, shows 
that five disputes caused nearly 50 per cent 
of the time loss for the year, one of these 
causing 64,000 days loss or 24 per cent. Forty 
per cent of the time loss was due to 42 
disputes each of which had time loss from 
1,000 to 10,000 days. On the other hand, 121 
disputes caused less than 12 per cent of the 
total time loss and these involved approxi- 
mately one-third of workers in all disputes. 


Table IV, an analysis by duration, shows 
that 121 out of the total of 168 disputes 
lasted less than five days but involved nearly 
38,000 workers, 62 per cent of those in all 
disputes, causing time loss of nearly 60,000 
man working days, 22:2 per cent of the total 
time loss for the year. There were 22 disputes 
which lasted between five and ten days and 
these involved over 16,000 workers, 26-6 per 
cent of those in all disputes, and caused 
nearly 72,000 days’ time loss, 27 per cent of 
the total for the year. These 143 compara- 
tively brief stoppages caused nearly half of 
the total time loss during the year. The 
seven disputes which lasted 25 days and over 
involved only 2,405 workers, four per cent 
of the total, but resulted in nearly 75,000 days 
time loss or 28.1 per cent of the total. 

Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows 
the largest number in Nova Scotia, 71 out of 
the total of 168 for the year. Nearly all 
of these were in coal mines and were of 
brief duration, involving a total of 31,096 
workers and causing time loss of 66,323 days, 
an average of approximately two days per 
man on strike. These were chiefly “pit head” 
strikes, sudden stoppages by small groups of 
miners over local disputes, sometimes sup- 
ported by large numbers of the miners in 
the colliery affected but in many cases not 
supported by the others although involving 
them indirectly by preventing operations 
partially or wholly for one or two days. In 
most cases these stoppages were not author- 
ized by the union or by meetings of .miners 
and were terminated by resumption of work 


pending negotiations. In Ontario there were. 


51 disputes, involving over 10,000 workers 
with time loss of 41,495 days, nearly 16 per 


cent of the total for the year. In Quebec 
there were 23 disputes involving 8,653 workers 
with time loss of 106,579 days, the greatest 
time loss in any province for the year, due 
largely to a six weeks’ strike of artificial silk 
factory workers at Drummondville, which 
caused a time loss of 64,000 days. There was 
also a seven day strike of dressmakers in 
Montreal with time loss of 29,000 days. Most 
of the time loss of 16,850 days in New 
Brunswick was due to a cotton factory strike 
at Milltown which lasted 22 days. In British 
Columbia the time loss was 16,450 days, due 
chiefly to a strike of salmon fishermen. In 
the other provinces the numbers of disputes 
and the amounts of time loss were small. 
The only interprovincial strike involved 
steamship crews, deck hands, etc., on the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River with 
a duration of six days and time loss of 
10,000 man working days. 


Table VI, an analysis by industries, shows 
that the largest number of disputes, seventy, 
occurred in mining and involved 31,652 
workers with time loss of 76,303 days. The 
greatest time loss, however, appeared in manu- 
facturing in which there were 56 disputes 
involving 16,118 workers, with time loss of 
148,631 days, nearly 56 per cent of the total 
for the year. A large part of this occurred 
in the textile and clothing industries, 118,533 
days, due chiefly to strikes of silk factory 
workers at Drummondville, P.Q., and Corn- 
wall, Ont., a strike of dressmakers at Mont- 
real, P.Q., and to a strike of cotton factory 
workers at Milltown, N.B. In metal manu- 
facturing there was time loss of 19,626 days, 
due to 17 disputes involving 3,579 workers, 
the average duration being, therefore, less 
than six days per man on strike. In water 
transportation there were only five disputes 
with time loss of 11,287 days, nearly all due 
to a strike of steamship crews on the Great 
Lakes. In highway transportation there were 
two strikes of .truck drivers with time loss 
of 3,800 days. In fishing, five strikes involved 
1,855 workers with time loss of 12,070 days, 
due chiefly to a strike of salmon fishermen in 
British Columbia. In trade, four strikes 
involved 1,404 workers with time loss of 6,668 
days. In the other industries the figures for 
numbers of workers involved and the time 
loss were small. 

Table VII, an analysis by causes and 
results, shows that 92 out of the 168 disputes 
recorded were about wages and hours or other 
causes affecting wages and working condi- 
tions, resulting in time loss of over 90,000 
days. Of these 49 were strikes for increases 
in wages, nine for increases in wages and 
reduced hours or other changes, one was 
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LOSS IN. MAN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901-1940 
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against a decrease in wages and one was for 
reduced hours. The strikes for increases in 
wages involved 12,186 workers and 9,263 of 
these were partially successful, while 1,246 
were successful and 1,446 were involved in 13 
strikes which terminated in favour of the em- 
ployers. The 19 strikes for union recognition 
caused time loss of 100,696 days, nearly 40 per 
cent of the total time loss during the year and 
these involved 9,647 workers, of whom 8,462 
were partially successful. In most cases this 
meant recognition of a committee of 
employees to deal with the employer, in most 
cases with an agreement as to wages and 
working conditions. There were eight strikes 
or lockouts regarding the securing or main- 
tenance of union wages and working conditions 
but these involved only 577 workers and 
caused time loss of 4,634 days. Four of these 
disputes terminated in compromises, three 
were in favour of workers and one in favour 
of the employer. There were 25 strikes 
regarding the employment of particular per- 
sons and these involved 14,9387 workers 
causing time loss of 23,163 days. These were 
chiefly strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia 
regarding the employment of workers of alien 
enemy origin and resulted in the persons 
complained of being investigated by the 
authorities. Finally it was arranged that 
such workers would be separately grouped in 
working places. Out of 60,619 workers in- 
volved in all disputes, 35,805 were partially 
successful or were in disputes which resulted 
in compromises, 17,252 were in disputes which 
terminated in favour of the employers and 
5,284 were in disputes which terminated in 
favour of the workers. 

Table VIII, an analysis by industries and 
methods of settlement, shows that, out of the 
168 disputes recorded, 59 were settled by 
negotiations and 49 by return of workers, in 
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most cases on employers’ terms but in 17 
cases pending negotiations. The number 
settled by conciliation was 38, of which 11 
were in mining, 10 in clothing, textile and 
leather factories, and 6 in metal manu- 
facturing. There were 14 disputes terminated 
by replacement of workers, this being the 
deciding factor, there being also in most 
cases some return of workers. Two of the 
disputes were unterminated at the end of 
the year and in one dispute the method of 
settlement was indefinite, operations being 
discontinued for the season. 


Table IX gives an analysis by months for 
the past eleven years, showing the number 
of disputes commencing during the month, 
as well as the number of disputes in exist- 
ence, and the number of workers involved 
each month, both in new disputes and in all 
disputes in progress, with the total time loss 
by months. Prior to 1930 the largest number 
of disputes was usually in May or June due 
chiefly to strikes in the building trades but 
since 1930 there have been comparatively few 
disputes in the construction industry. During 
1938 and 1939 the greatest number of disputes 
occurred in October. Many of these were in 
mining. In 1940 the greatest number of 
disputes began in July and October, 21 in 
each, but the largest number of disputes in 
existence in any month was 23 in May, with 
22 each in August and in October. The 
month with the largest number of workers, 
however, was April when there were 13,839 
involved. The smallest numbers were in 
January and December, with 916 and 953 
respectively. The time loss was greatest in 
April when it was 64,914 days, and the 
lowest for the year was 3,150 days in December. 

Table X gives the list of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during the year, with details 
as to causes, results, dates, etc. 


TABLE II.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1940, BY NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED 


Number of workers involved 
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Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 

12 7-1 26,597 43-9 50-8 
25 14-9 16,804 27-7 18-1 
64 38-1 14,702 24-3 26-9 
21 12-5 1,413 2-3 2-7 
44 26-2 1,091 1:8 1-5 
2 1-2 12 0-0 0-0 
168 100-0 60, 619 100-0 | 266,318 100-0 
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TABLE IJI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1940, BY TIME LOSS 




















Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Number of man working days lost Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
SO OOO ANG OMCT UA ree ae ee ne ee TES UE ena ae 1 0-6 2,000 3°3 64, 000 24-0 
TOL00O and nderj 501000 sr. acc dee ssc hates cet be cea 4 2-4 12, 663 20-9 63, 500 23-8 
1000 And tinder 103000 sas. tome tre sc oon «eee s See ee 42 25-0 25,150 41-5 107,774 40°5 
BOO ang under LiOO0M ecceaes tre + sce sine se emonks 25 14-8 9,855 16-3 16,377 6-2 
100 and under DOOR SS Cae Oe SAS NE CRM EAN ee eee em 47 28-0 7,588 12-5 12,793 4-8 
Pini Gretel OOM pry kere ke ndcstean ss Poeaeiceoe eee eee 49 29-2 3,363 5:5 1, 874 0-7 
ROLL: Ae Te SPR Cec rs Med cas ak 168 100-0 60, 619 100-0 | 266,318 100-0 
TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1940, BY DURATION 
Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Period of duration Per cent Per cent Man Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
Unterminated or carried over from previous year............. 4 2-4 371 0-6 8,328 3-1 
OLAV SANG OV OL caer crete at cictateteeesinte Sovare eit Gieteisvoversieler ote iere levers 7 4-2 2,405 4-0 74,790 28-1 
ZOGAYS ANG UNGSr 2O...c ce ara chee f Oees eee 1 0-6 663 1-1 14,500 5-4 
ADVGayS Andeuncder JO. Bese vist «ase glecs.c wo Oh sle othe 8 Hels he dele a « 5 3-0 975 1-6 15, 896 6-0 
LO-CaYVs Gnd Under lol 205 jcuswatas vateseiss 62 cd bas cme s ees meen 8 4-7 2,480 4-1 21,710 8-2 
BEGGY S An dpun der LO beth dows roc ova eee araio- wad 1b ature: one: sere nae es aves 22 13-1 16, 157 26°6 71, 855 27-0 
LUGO KE? DIC ERIE a ee een b ACerS ease 121 72-0 37,568 62-0 59,239 22-2 
Ota ak ae tek the AOE sc GM sf ph eas he fees oe 168 100-0 60, 619 100-0 266,318 100-0 
TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1940, BY PROVINCES 
Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Province Per cent Per cent Mian | Per cent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
Nova Seoblansescers.serciasrseestateortorerens Rrcddesvchancraratars AaarareeNeee 71 42-2 31,096 51-3 66,323 24-9 
PRInce Hdwardilsland Hagen: cace serene ose he Meee oe cele Sete es 2 1-2 75 0-1 75 0-0 
New Brunswick... pe conde cadence os cease ose cauleahaseton 4 2-4 1,763 2-9 16, 850 6-3 
USDC Center eee ee he ee ee ee en 23 13:7 8, 653 14-3 | 106,579 40-0 
Oyheeialanes ween | ae oe ae, Sie, Seen, SRI, Oey keen ney COTTE te 51 30-3 10, 167 16-8 41,495 15-6 
ENT AMIGO ramet Pirsaterche sect tales Nie oss teletoisy- leds segeicheioisisue ueieicless Suctachawons 4 2°4 129 0-2 308 0-1 
Saskatehewans ences. occ ce ie Severe ee sic n'a Deere ate eer ere Toe nrace areata [terete cig storie cromre cre esc lla cvslerere setae flere roeetere otaters' [te cterataraartrets 
Jo UY Ofer ae We AI A BUR 5 Ee HERERO co Cans INE APR CRS. Tr 7 4-2 882 1-5 8,238 3-1 
British: Columbiae. ween re ee ete cee tae cee aoe oe ite 5 3-0 1, 854 3-0 16,450 6-2 
INTO L PLO VAN CIA ene, ea etle scare cree cele mein. idcss oa anteriores oes 1 0-6 6, 000 9-9 10,000 3°8 
EAGT UGe 0 Ue aetna eh CTO 4 GIRS ERE IRE eet be 168 100-0 60, 619 100-0 | 266,318 100-0 
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TABLE VI.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1940, BY INDUSTRIES 








Disputes Workers involved Time loss 
Industry Per cent Percent | Man | Percent 
Number of Number of working of 
total total days total 
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‘Bootsiand'shoes (leather). « ik sae vie daiv ics o cle sie s Souls 2 1-2 86 0-2 2,645 1:0 
Hur) leather.andother animal products.c5. 0c. se.0 6 sco lcsisl cansnsice ta) laa celta setae tems [nie nieretis ois.c'[ ve clerdens s ofepe tts cniieees 
Textiles, Cloth ing ets Ny, Seah. Maleiee ete c eleln ere eee 27 16-1 10,992 18-1 | 118,533 44-8 
Pulpiand Papen cs e shew srcrejoleipersiatere's's e+’ sisietals aeiNuiale walked ersis © els otillecelere rela rate oll atecsiete iereteralcterereiais/svelsielllstelelaysieus/elelail « laleterstacviets 
Printing and publishing , 5a ecu, cscte. ie a seis oe sletaie ole. oreo als a aigieitacsie ecole he tciL avelc ci ataia oth ol lictenatae a cine Pel eieiatete o wcee Blick echetvcrt bs cerita 
Miscellaneous wood products..........cceccceccccceccccces 2 1-2 318 0-5 913 0-3 
Metal products seis cai nai ou satel ste: oforste lore eral ames cielsiacoveta) oteieberie 17 10-1 3,579 5-9 19, 626 7-4 
Non-metallic minerals, chemicals, etc...............ee000- 2 1-2 430 0-7 WE: 1-7 
Miscollancous | productszs,. criss ccsicec ae tees mie wawie ders 1 0-6 76 0-1 190 0-1 
*ConmstructlOnes \.c2. sec ancesids ses coe seacioe aolosine cick sree 18 10-7 1,953 3-2 4,476 1-7 
Building and structures............cccccccscecsscccscccces 6 3°6 508 0-8 1,398 0-5 
Railway soy 4. 0b oseissai cc cae ae cisicietels EOE celuaa ls ctpate Rea obitersie aye cil orertesrrise cel ae acme TC ECReTn ee laters ce etetccal cmieincte neers 
Shipbuilding......... eel ee MN lGLaNN clare canna elae aioe meiereinr 3 1-7 900 1-5 2,450 0-9 
WB PIG Ge: cecil cle ores case win warauare arate sholaetatetore wigicie orale teva laie are Laralemes stale suo clanstetereretetaic | ete te crare eeareeat  altstevatavers terest tere terete ovetetetl etelere atmterecnie 
ED oi Wey cect ce cn she iatetelo ce vernal s cuoaiea sisyernte areenelets svecasebe erotel ovale sasste oletatecrcll tie ererare ie ereld ceovere Toten area lictsramete otere tte I ete rcate em Srl ace et cteretetarens 
anal harbour, WaterwAay.icc ce cease comets atest els cl levers ele cillacsie ti ccereteratcH telameiaea in acerD aranets arate ual lattarereterate ts | ne rot ceromte ants Rocetar 
Miscellaneous............ SMe Herel ticles iets Meteeerartte oie aletice > Pet 9 5-4 545 0-9 628 0-3 
Transportation and Public Utilities......................|.- zi 4-2 6,816 11-3 15,087 5-7 
Steam raidlwa yee doce eee ee cle et esate eo oie AS aleve GAAS Ry DEL lok dete det ail Rei rerede trees eects PIG Comes aievaies 
SIOCETIC TALLWAYVS ..Vcculvsisiercis «als aye sis isjajoleiere stn oye Bie cre esele sharers e aif eisisteave eet a ote cele el setts wie carers |e o aines eiomell cole eens ee mioctemes 
Water transportation. (i000) il pec ocoee sees ae ere aa et tiele es 5 3-0 6, 591 10-9 11, 287 4-2 
Local and highway transportation...... alee Pepats wi akteleheisifehotaiss 2 1-2 225 0-4 , 800 1-5 
Telegraphs and telephones: 2, ..< «4.0.0 «id scisistewivie.s slo oleic oa. os 34s vinrcicierara ciaoie mel moe is Sel aciereie elas seleve « ecoletellioja areielee title aerarenisicater 
*Hlectricity Qn GAGs... Fs 65 veces sees emcee ae ae ese oe cele Laeleislor geo all olttsbeieteters ctillicie'a/tiatetslers [ialere aisroae A SORE RE Sn Ramee & 
Miscellaneous............ccceecceees Be SEU a TROL SUH Icey AMER [AEE TREAD URINE I Pee OI ial IVS Ra sabe coe eaunles 
TT TAUC 2.5 oes sees cc's cane weitere Aue sees one Seal wetes eee 4 2-4 1,404 2-3 6,668 2-5 
BMAMCO Sr sis ansteserecare dig erevare's a vardielerclatiarerstetlaielsie oreue cvs Boonen Momeni rata ore Coane Prrearremt intl bicean hrs ta ri soar as Recall Geeees 
Services. segs oe Pe SEO AAS AA BSR AAA BRAS oc OO Ua 7 4-2 7 1-2 2,883 1-1 
*Public administrations.) oc are ence sot eee te eee 1 0-6 35 0-0 70 0-0 
RECTOR DIONE AHH et EUR Rea a) hoi card RRO UR ta °F slo -a-a:s osose Nova tote caieyaueerauetd eas o Greus ebebeil eisalaea:o Lar erell meee eae teer ate oi] lave te kane iagermve |S suetaneraiove oe 
Custom and repair.......... PED Ale Ree) || AAR ie ES 1 0-6 100 0-2 1,000 0-7 
Business and personal eo oe oes Solem weenie ecko ces ce 5 3-0 636 1-0 1,813 0-4 
Miscellaneous................+. sysyoslsjece teres Ste eis crevays:\a oie diele ead arbre mcetolals elalliot ove ererets cielel l crateieiate eisiera kates ste oveie ale ['s ssfolewe are erellicrerereratere Beis 
el Don rs UPB EPA BP RRA Ce 168 100-0 60,619 100-0 | 266,318 100-0 


* The Electric Light and Power group does not include undertakings mainly public utilities; non-ferrous smelting is included 
with mining; erection of all large bridges is under Bridge Construction; water service is under Public Administration. 
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TABLE IX.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1930-1940, BY MONTHS 








Number of disputes beginning in month 














Month 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
PANUal Yenc eeee 5 7 7 5 23 10 4 13 18 10 5 
February... 4 6 13 6 15 2 8 11 7 5 ii 
Marche sc, is eae 3 4A 3 7 20 8 15 19 12 4 10 
TENG) 20 lee reba hed eee 8 9 4 4 13 10 10 oo 10 6 15 
May 9 7 7 13 7 20 10 29 9 11 19 
Une tat ee ee ne 8 8 11 9 18 9 12 Path 17 8 12 
aD i Amp ey a are 1 4 20 7 22 19 ft 33 11 9 21 
AUGUST. sas needa 1 6 6 18 18 10 29 31 VW 17 20 
September....... 12 12 8 17 10 12 17 25 14 13 
Octobermius ase 8 7 11 10 13 8 15 22 25 21 21 
November....... 4 i 10 18 11 10 11 22 5 8 10 
December....... 4 8 11 8 3 2 13 10 5 7 9 
VOAP i hse sore 67 86 111 122 189 120 155 274 142 120 166 
Number of disputes in existence during month 
Month —_— — 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
SANUALY. (2. ceca! 5 9 12 8 25 10 5 17 23 12 7 
February........ 6 9 18 8 24 8 8 18 9 8 13 
Marche ic. urcce2 4 6 § 12 29 13 15 21 14 i 12 
A. pEilee seanenes ll 12 9 4 22 14 17 37 14 6 19 
IN ayes aes 12 14 13 15 32 25 14 46 15 13 23 
UNG Scenes 4 10 14 16 13 24 15 15 41 22 ie 14 
Vitlys yeas tem cns 6 9 29 9 32 26 13 41 16 10 21 
NUSUSE. 4. teers 3 it 17 21 31 18 36 43 22 18 22 
September....... 12 17 15 23 20 18 27 32 15 17 15 
Octobene tas scd 10 Vy 16 13 19 16 19 32 32 27 22 
November....... 6 1p 12 20 15 16 Gl 27 9 14 13 
December....... 8 14 12 16 8 8 20 17 8 12 10 
Wear... tess. : “67 ¥*88 *116 *125 *191 *120 *156 *278 *147 *122 *168 
Number of workers involved in new disputes 
Month ae 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
JaNUATY....5../.. 2,169 688 665 388 5,546 4,832 175 4,820 2,042 1,164 732 
February........ 1,107 1,756 3,422 4,446 3,896 34 3,071 1,547 1,818 2,599 
arches ss 1,59 25 679 1,284 4,755 2,989 2,872 5,586 2,103 424 1,775 
April Paice aarats os 289 588 50 370 1,420 2,564 999} 11,696 2,795 315] 12,629 
IMB Y2n Bend cetone ©: 1,694 282 564 1,395 2,179 4,325 3,658 6,035 1,090 3,519 8,327 
RUUD). Jae arose le ai 1,005 637 3,129 2,770 2, 980 4,740 956 3,688 1,897 1,746 4,826 
UL Verses eects 437 4,248 1,278 9,410 D,o22 4,048 5, 624 1,012 4,415 8,563 
PAUGUStO cost one oe 40 679 3,089 2,204 8,245 5, 143 9,576) 15,315 2,134) 10,623 6, 894 
September....... 2,990 3,498 2,422 6, 622 2,192 3, 852 4,187 5,558 915 7,434 2,746 
October.......... 825 759 916 424 4,804 676 1,794 4,849 2,494 5, 649 8, 102 
November....... 1,884 477 930 4,153 921 737 1,076 4,297 407 2,920 2,339 
December....... 128 732 2,824 1,064 62 235 2,350 2,216 133 839 $03 
Year.,..... 3 13,768] 10,658] 22,938] 26,348] 45,610} 33,269] 34,762| 70,5401 18,569} 40,866] 60,435 
Min Number of workers involved in all disputes in existence 
ont a 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
January.......... 2,169 768 realy! 598 5,736 4,832 225 6,185 3,868 1,336 916 
February........ 2,959 2,066 3,93 4,521 4,910 1,55 3,071 2,236 1,627 2,622 3,041 
Marchast sien... 1,598 1,635 1,395 2,030 7,098 3,303 2,872 5, 826 2,258 1,598 1,981 
A pribiee Moiese « 386 1,292 1,350 370 5,368 4,429 1,909} 12,771 2,871 315} 13,839 
Mayr eens 1,826 1,184 1, 823 1,580 5,950 5,923 3,928) 10,393 1,741 3,728 8,590 
JUNG wtespienaes 1,190 1,068 4,006 3,097 3,184 5,531 1,060 7,531 2,516 2,355 6, 837 
ULV S/S cs rotieee.s 196 836 6,291 1,834) 11,463 6,339 4,082 7,083 1,428 4,420 8,563 
August... ccc 0 << 66 847 4,612 2,603) 13,263 5, 684 9,864) 18,556 2,375) 11,8238 6, 923 
September....... 2,990 3, 694 3,458 6,996 5,572 4,303 6,554 7,621 2132 8,19 3,057 
October... 3.6 2,240 3,044 2,388 1,101 5,993 2,360 2,158 6,571 3, 233 6, 496 8.130 
November....... 2,000 1, 081 980 4,718 1,896 Was 1,768 6,277 675 4,863 3, 657 
December....... W23 1,258 2,854 3,902 340 431 2,995 3,851 267 1,666 853 
IN GOFS. conse *13,768| *10,738| *23,390| *26,558| *45,800| %*33,269| *34,812| *71,905| *20,395| *41,038) *60, 619 
eh Time loss in man-working days for all disputes in existence 
ont Se 
1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
DANUATY sxe. esc ae 7,254 7,558 8, 280 6,250} 44,142) 22,105 999; 64,850} 29,287} 10,472 5, 962 
Mebruary....e0.c, 14,360} 10,431 10,452] 54,730) 30,169} 16,315) 20,577) 17,347 3,575] 24,098} 12,749 
Miarche ccs cacy 7,049 25,026 15,969 15, 692 88, 642 12,844 17,144 34,345 9,391 9,982 14,940 
PADD At aioe isc ice 3, 616 19,314 28,517 2,270 72,146 19,472 14,424] 124,039 16,449 1,361 64,914 
Oyen ier acct 9, 293 14,045] 30,565) 11,798] 31,284) 33,024) 28,712) 53,818} 12,589) 16,732} 51,122 
PLUTO acs (erate ners 4,007) 17,724) 40,186) 37,500} 31,689) 42,140 3,310} 60,322} 12,672 8,616) 38,827 
PLU ieee oom, tao oe 25152 5,627) 40,186 9,090} 71,763} 52,118) 44,987) 67,587 9,768; 12,445} 21,186 
Augustt cc. 24.5.2 529 9,192) 51,815} 17,285) 75,660] 29,588] 72,034) 296,676] 12,745) 32,298) 13,821 
September....... 13,138] 22,907 7,992} 38,274) 59,490] 26,506) 32,577) 41,288) 16,268} 17,546 6,476 
October: ../.6. 5.0% 9,931} 35,450 9,554 18,141) 50,244] 17,983] 11,644] 50,616] 17,295} 338,724) 17,949 
November....... 11,807} 21,315 2,338} 51,040) 17,415 8,781 13,344] 42,007 6,409] 36,351 15, 222 
December....... 8,661} 15,649 9,146} 55,477 1,875 3,152) 16,245] 33,498 2,230! 20,963 3,150 
Wear eanceccs: 91,797] 204,238! 255,000] 317,547] 574,519] 284,028] 276,997| 886,393| 148,678] 224,588) 266,318 


* These figures relate only to the actual number of disputes in existence and the workers involved during the year, not being 
& summation in each case of the monthly figures. 
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Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries During 1940 


The accompanying tables give the prin- 
cipal figures as to strikes and _ lockouts 
in certain other countries since 1919, as com- 
pared with Canada, showing the number of 
disputes (strikes and lockouts), the number 
of employees involved in stoppages of work 
and the time loss in man-working days. All 
countries for which this information was 
available were included in the tables pub- 
lished in the Lasour GazetTtr, March, 1940, 
page 234. The countries included in the 
tables published below are restricted to those 
for which additional information was received 
since March, 1940. Throughout the year the 
latest available figures (including those from 
annual reports) for each country are given in 
a monthly article in the Lasour GAZETTE. 

Methods of compilation of trade dispute 
statistics vary greatly in various countries. 
In some countries figures as to strikes and 
lockouts are published separately, but where 
possible, they have been included together in 
the table here given. In some cases the 
number of strikes and lockouts shown for a 
year is the number beginning during the year, 
in other cases it is the number ending during 
the year and in still other cases it is the 
number in existence during the year, includ- 
ing those carried over from the previous year 
with those beginning during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly affected, that is thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties; 
but-exact information on this point is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing the numbers of employees 
involved include figures for the numbers 
directly involved or the total number 
directly and indirectly involved according to 
the method adopted by the country con- 
cerned. 

Footnotes to the table indicate the nature 
of the statistics with reference to the above 
points. 

Many countries publish statistics dealing 
with trade disputes only once each year or 
even less frequently, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of some 
length. Most countries revise their figures 
when additional facts are brought to light, 
even though such revisions may necessitate 
changes in statistics published a considerable 
time previously. 

In most cases the statistics dealing with 
disputes in other countries, published in the 
Lasour GazerTe are obtained from official 
publications of the countries concerned. 


Very few countries with the exception of 
Canada and the United Kingdom give detailed 
accounts of individual strikes in their official 
publications. Where information as to such 
disputes appears in this annual article or the 
monthly article in the Lasour GazetTTs, it is 
obtained chiefly from newspaper reports. It 
should be noted, in this connection, that the 
amount of material on labour matters appear- 
ing in the press is dependent upon its rela- 
tive importance, in comparison with other 
events occurring at any given time. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The number of trade disputes involving 
stoppages of work in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland which began during 1940 
was 914, as compared with 940 in the previous 
year. Including about 300 workers involved 
in three disputes which began in 1939 and 
extended into 1940, the total number of 
workers, either directly or indirectly involved 
in all disputes which were in progress during 
1940, was about 300,500 the comparable figure 
for 1989 being 337,200. The time loss was 
estimated at about 941,000 man-working days 
during 1940 as compared with 1,356,000 during 
1939. This is stated to be the smallest total 
time loss recorded in any year during the 
whole period of nearly fifty years for which 
comparable statistics are available. 

There were no major disputes during 1940 
lasting for any lengthy period. Most of the 
important disputes occurring were in the coal 
mining industry. At one colliery in Lanark- 
shire, 1,000 miners were on strike from 
January 12 to February 17 against the 
dismissal of certain employees; the dismissed 
men were reinstated after one week’s suspen- 
sion. In connection with this strike, 26,000 
other coal miners in the district went on 
strike in sympathy, but returned to work the 
same day. 

Coal miners in Yorkshire were involved in 
a number of stoppages of work, during the 
latter half of February and the beginning of 
March. In all, 20,000 workers were involved 
for short periods, and work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 

Two other coal mining disputes, each in- 
volving between 2,000 and 3,000 members 
took place: one at Neath, Glamorganshire, 
in March, and the other near Barnsley in 
July. Both were settled in twelve days; in 
the first, work was resumed pending negotia- 
tions, and in the second, a compromise was 
reached. 

Reports of five other disputes involving 
between 2,000 and 2,500 workers in various 
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industries have been noted during the year 
but work was resumed in each case in less 
than a week. 


A statistical analysis of strikes in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland during 1939 
was published in the Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for May, 1940, and was reviewed in 
the Lasour GazerTs, July, 1940, page 674. 
Similar detailed figures for 1940, it is expected, 
will be available later. 


Australia 


A general strike of 23,000 coal miners, from 
March 11 to May 15, in four states, was the 
most important dispute during the year. The 
dispute arose out of the refusal of the miners 
to accept the majority award of the Arbitra- 
tion Court, providing for the 40 hour week 
for all except certain classes of surface workers. 
A minority report recommended the 40 hour 
week for all. The strike was reported to have 
seriously affected other industries and public 
utilities. The strike terminated when it was 
arranged that the head of the Arbitration 
Court would call a conference. Arrangements 
were also made to prevent any further stop- 
page during the war. <A further strike of 
15,000 coal miners in northern coal fields, in 
December, over a_ seniority question, was 
settled the next day. 


India 


A strike of 150,000 textile workers in Bom- 
bay was in progress from March 5 to April 
12, when more than half of the wage increase 
demanded was granted. 


United States 


The total number of strikes in the United 
States during 1940, has been reported as 
2,450, the smallest number in four years, and 
about one half of the number in 1937, “the 
last previous year of expanding business 
activity”. The time loss for the first eleven 
months of 1940 was 5,977,843 man working 
days, as compared with 17,427,958 for the 
same months in 1939. 


Two strikes in the women’s cloak and suit 
industry occurred: one in New York City, in 
Brooklyn only, involving over 5,000 workers 
over the alleged non-compliance of some 
contractors with the existing agreements, lasted 
for four days in January; the other affecting 

15,000 workers throughout the whole New 


York City area in July at the time of renewal 
of agreements was settled after two days when 
it was agreed to refer the question of elimin- 
ating unfair competition to an impartial board. 


A strike of 4,500 longshoremen in South 
Atlantic ports was in effect from February 25 
to March 18, when it was agreed to refer the 
demand for an increase in wages and a 44 
hour week to a special committee to determine 
the ability of employers to meet the demands. 


A five week strike of 5,000 taxi cab drivers 
and maintenance employees of two companies 
in New York City, began on April 24, to ob- 
tain new agreements with increased wages, 
vacations with pay and a closed shop. Work 
was resumed May 28 without the conclusion of 
agreements, but with the understanding that 
the City Council would enact remedial legis- 
lation for taxi drivers. 


Milk drivers and other dairy workers in 
Chicago involving between 6,000 and 7,000 
employees (and indirectly about 16,000 farmers 
who thereby had no outlet for their milk) 
were on strike from May 1 to May 3, and 
again between May 19 and 26, against a re- 
duction in wage rates. Milk distribution to 
75 per cent of the consumers in Chicago and 
suburbs was seriously curtailed. Work was 
resumed at the previous wage rates with provi- 
sion for further negotiations, and arbitration 
later if necessary. 


A strike of 15,000 painters in New York 
City, which began August 26, continued to 
September 26, when they returned to work 
under an agreement to arbitrate the issues 
in dispute, the most important being an 
increase In wages. 


About 8,500 employees in an artificial silk 
manufacturing plant at Cumberland, Mary- 
land, were on strike from September 17 to 
September 30, due to a disagreement over the 
discharge and lay offs of several union mem- 
bers. 


A week’s strike involving 7,500 employees 
in an aluminum plant at New Kensington, 
Pennsylvania, who had demanded the dis- 
charge of a worker, ended November 30 by a 
compromise. 


Early in December strikes of lumber and 
sawmill workers in the State of Washington 
involved in all about 10,000 workers. After 
a week or ten days they were settled by a 
compromise on the wage increases demanded. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1940 


Year 


TOA Rec See ss. 
1940—January......... 
February....... 
MAreR Nes: hute ot 


Auguste. doers 
October......... 


Workers 
involved 


308, 967 


19,718 


(e) 

100,300 
102,519 
120, 198 
100, 263 


66,093 


132,569 
154,599 


80, 768 


157,581 


82,349 
88, 293 
51,972 
34,541 
29,329 
26,988 
46, 963 


Time loss in 
man work- 
ing days 


3,262, 705 
3,693, 782 
976,270 
150,894 
895, 842 


228,703 
241,099 


(f) 
6,308, 226 
1,872,065 

956, 617 

858, 685 
1,145,977 

918, 646 
1,128,570 
1,310, 261 
1,713,581 

777,278 
4,671,478 
1,511,241 

245,991 

212,318 

111,956 

370,386 





ed 
re 


er 


1940—1st quarter 


es 
CeO Ce Ce ee re ee 
<9 sys aloe *) #9 elspa eer ¥ me 
be a le 080 # ce ey dene) oe a) ® 
eB 8 os sa wo ee) Ore mow mh ove 
Pe ee ee 
i Sieh e Sia) 9 © Pwo eelane. a 
eee ee wre e te te ee tee 
re ee Ce eee 
o 8 Snes ole ee 0 6 6 e plels e 
«6 eve wes <0 slele biele (aie « 
Pe a ee ee Ca 


a eo i 


a ee 
a i 
re ce 
es 
J d:du0 alee 0 6 oe opie tele ge 
Pe Gee MO Cn RC 
Cr ee 
a ee 
ey 
6. éiehe eo SyeHeajis: of 60: Sielal es 


Sere eee ee ee eC 


ee ee ey 


Number | workers |Time loss in 
es involved | man work- 
disputes ing days 


Avus?Tra|Lia—Con. 








183 44,813 495,124 
235 57,118 497,248 
342 92,121 557, 111 
376 132,480 1,337,994 
416 143, 228 459,154 
110 94,497 488, 813 
23 3,830 734, 646 
BELGIUM 

(b) (e) 
372 164,030 |Et. neces 
517 2962192) |e eee ee 
258 127,293 |i ee 
172 85, 60D ula ee 
168 126/278) lee cee 
188 Sh 4470) ee ores. 
1 S14 988 i. sneer anes 
140 T1368) he. eee 
186 39,873 1,658, 836 
192 74,707 2,254,424 
168 60,557 799,117 
93 64,718 781,646 
74 20,024 399,037 
63 162, 693 580,674 
87 39, 136 664,044 
79 33,628 2,441,335 
150 98,543 623,002 
999 564-830. See ee 
209 81,544 647,647 
126 32,338 240, 937 
68 42,598 157, 242 

EIRe 

(a) 
ol 20, 635 1,208,734 
104 16, 403 301, 705 
8 6,855 293, 792 
57 3,455 85,345 
53 Poe 64,020 
52 2,190 54, 262 
53 4,533 101,397 
83 3,410 77,417 
60 5,431 310,199 
70 4,222 42,152 
88 9,059 200, 126 
99 9, 288 180,080 
99 9,513 288,077 
107 9,443 185, 623 
145 26,734 1,754,949 
137 13, 736 208,784 
99 6, 667 106, 476 








(a) (e) (e) 
2,026 | 1,150,718 | 15,478,318 
1,832 | 1,316,559 | 23,112,038 

475 402,377 7,027,070 


261 35,723 949,564 
330 54,088 2,244,281 
331 84,391 1,199,334 
361 61,445 2,395, 463 
412 89, 726 1, 182, 159 
VA,091"| 2,422 Shas ee 
3,678 4263080 [hss Mee caes 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1940—Continued 


Number 








Year of Workers 
disputes involved 
GREAT BRI ak: ane NorRTHERN 
a ( 
BOLO’ cat ane Ss See he: 1,352 | 2,401,000 
W220 Sas xt. ach S tee are ke 1,607 1,779,000 
TOA ae. ec As Smee ayers 763 1,770,000 
L922 whe othe gabe os 576 556, 000 
Oe se eee re ae 628 399,000 
Oe ote osc Bs RAP ee 710 613,000 
LOZ i ed se A. see Dek: 603 441,000 
ee ne 323 2,734,000 
WOR tho ccc ds ace Re « 308 108, 000 
TO28 aah cle, fener 302 124,000 
1929) eerie)... Stucemcnchied: 431 533, 000 
1980 Bet oss date Ra « 422 307,000 
LOST sepe Os aaah eee? 420 490, 000 
OSD were cisys:« aromatase ¢ 389 379,000 
2 OR Spare ub rl Beye lectennct Stay 136,000 
1934. <-cceri eee reese: 471 134,000 
£935, Dae Ss)... 1 Se 553 271,000 
LOSE TRS ..2 cs ghee 818 316,000 
19S 7B eee ese 4s 1,129 597,000 
BOS Sepik. Schnyder. «see 875 274,000 
WQS OT ects st a cia: on 940 336, 600 
L940) OAs. .. TE 
1940—January......... 73 56, 800 
February. .2 25. 57 40, 800 
Marehin; 2238! 82 52, 600 
ARTY gee a ried 91 22,500 
BVA eh celts 92 35, 800 
BC! i555... Re 30 7,300 
Sulyorns. ss. 40 11, 700 
INNGUSU, os cera 50 7,400 
September...... 83 20, 900 
October......... 91 24,700 
November...... 79 20, 100 
December...... 
Britis INDIA 
(c) (g) 
aU) Sea einen eee 396 600, 351 
W220 ea. Peer es 278 435,434 
EAB ee eae Pe 213 301,044 
1O2EW AL. nk, eee. 133 312,462 
LOD Die Aye. «tee Cee 134 270,423 
WS26treeee. MH. . het 128 186, 811 
ODT tetetes,..: Med foe 129 131, 655 
LO 2S Me tee etre eee 203 506, 851 
1020be pryeee hy arto. 141 532,016 
LOST erg anes 148 196,301 
POST EARN eee 166 203,008 
GSD Putt, AV Teer Ne 118 128,099 
TIGR ae li MR ie see, aa 146 164, 938 
TOSS Pe aA Tee... 159 220,808 
1OSbie ame hin So. Bled 145 114,217 
OSG deve. o.84.. sett. dete 159 169,029 
NOS (as ee ere aes anette 379 647, 801 
ees Boe wate ape 399 400,075 
OSU ree ett care cere bas. 406 409,189 
1940—1st 3 months.... 128 273,990 
NETHERLANDS 
(c) (e) 
IO19ea eee, FOiaesk <3 649 61, 700 
TO20 spre cpeasrtctem ee + ON 481 66, 500 
OVA ae es 2A 209 47,700 
O22 oc ee a eae 325 44,000 
LUZOM TEN. cots cee 289 56, 400 
1GZAM Petes sis. IR x 239 27,100 
PASE aie COM 01 ie eae 262 31,700 
1026 As sr. Tottenoes. 212 9,100 
MOD TAKE. Cte ck ePRoEee.. 216 12,200 
TROLS 1 0) ROSS Re 195 15,380 
1020yF. ROAM: 214 20,330 
WOS0) gersetest ost fers sex 204 10,260 
TEE eee oer ee 200 27,050 
15) BY, Se PE ESR 204 31, 230 
RU weee toes, 2 ets tae 168 {3,300 
LOSS sees? eB 148 5,670 
TOSDROPA ME... Se 142 11,580 
LOS aiet. pasct Seren . of 92 9,070 
LOST. werasiocganet 8960 542 95 4,650 
ROSS ee erry. Aen, 141 6, 450 
Lk Ss fe Sere Reale oh ere 88 6,050 





Time loss in 
man work- 
ing days 


IRELAND 


34,970,000 
26,570,000 
85,870,000 
19,850, 000 
10, 670,000 
8, 420,000 
7,950,000 
162, 230, 000 
1,170,000 
1,390,000 
8, 290, 600 
4,400,000 
6,980,000 
6,490,000 
1,070,000 
960, 000 
1,960,000 
1,830,000 
3,410,000 
1,334,000 
1,356, 000 


108, 000 


48,000 


6, 984, 426 
3,972,727 
5,051,704 
8, 730, 918 
12,578,129 
1,097,478 
2,019,970 
31,647,404 
12,165, 691 
2,261,731 
2,408, 000 
1,922,437 
2,168,961 
4,775,559 
973,457 
2,358, 062 
8, 982, 257 
9,198, 708 
4,992,795 
4,003,016 


1,094, 700 
2,333, 900 
1,383, 700 
1, 108,300 
3,986,500 
427, 100 
780, 860 
281,300 
220,500 
647, 700 
990, 800 
273,000 
856, 100 
1,772, 600 
533, 800 
114, 200 
262, 400 
94,800 
38, 800 
136, 200 
81.700 








Year 


Number 





AO aC CRC ee CRORE EC RD 


1940—1st 9 months.... 


ebRee eles cas © 0 l6 e810 © 


CO mea MEMO OE nC 


ee ey 


aise 6 Wetec’ eee Saree one 


ea 


Pa ew IO een Be ea 


ed 


ee 


sie iota el oe ose € 0 0b ee oat 


Se ee ee ee eee 





Workers 
_ of involved 
disputes 
New |ZEALAND 
(b) (f) 

45 4,030 

i 15,138 

Mel 10, 433 

58 6,414 

49 7,162 

34 14, 815 

83 9,905 

59 6, 264 

36 4,384 

Al 9,822 

49 7,831 

45 5, 632 

24 6,356 

Ze 9,335 

16 3,957 

24 Onleo 

12 Py aps 

43 7,354 

Oz 11,411 

72 11,388 

66 16,082 

43 8, 633 





South AFRICA 





(a) (g) 

47 23,799 
66 105, 658 
25 9,892 
12 29,001 
2 50 

ii 1,856 

0 0 

3 768 
12 5,158 
10 5,746 
10 2,962 
12 5,050 
19 6,278 
12 4,011 
10 1,585 
12 2,379 
17 2,367 
20 2,198 
28 Dlot 
20 3,798 

SWEDEN 
(d) (g) 

440 81,041 
486 139,039 
347 49,712 
392 75,679 
206 102,896 
261 23,976 
239 145,778 
206 52,891 
189 9,477 
201 71,461 
180 12,676 
261 20,751 
193 40,899 
182 50,147 
140 31,980 
103 13,588 
98 17,189 
60 3,474 
67 30,904 
85 28,951 








Time loss in 


man work- 
ing days 


537, 138 
239,415 
112,357 
1,339, 508 
740 

10, 129 

0 


890 
9,126 
10,535 


a ed 


2,295, 900 
8, 942,500 


1, 284,000 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1919-1940, concluded 
Number | workers |Lime loss in Number | Workers |Time loss in 
Year of involved | man work- Year ne involved | man work- 
disputes ing days disputes ing days 
(a Unitep | States UNITED | STATES-con. 
1919 occ cusdae eee BeOOU A A a1GOSCE Sil cca Metts .c« 19357 . eee 2,014 PTT 200 15,456,337 
NO20 FEE ceases 3,411 L463 05441. 22. eee W936) occ ccanioterceck eee 2 Ee 788,648 | 13,901,956 
eh ee ae ee 2,385 15090 247 a5 cree IGS 7e ee. eee 4,740 | 1,860,621 | 28,424,857 
1 OOD eck mavacyacrd ae ee oe ois cs pe 1,.612;062-)) 5 0h Se See TGS) eee ee lee eee hee, 688,376 9,148,273 
MOQS FS. oc os OMe bcs bos 706; 5845 )) sock eee eee TOS OrV es OS oh Meer 2,613 1,170,962 | 17,812,219 
pS: 2B BER I iis 1,249 654,640. 02. Ree See 1940—January......... 118 25,189 239,217 
NO2D Rte. center eee. a 1,301 498 A1G« ls ick Se ee February....... 153 28,613 284,616 
OZR IMG, eee hace 1,035 329592 ll 4, Ae eee Mar chadapeces 161 22,104 381,083 
TORU ites 2.2 ck donee acs 707 329,939 | 26,218,628 ‘April. eter 209 39,114 439,287 
VODS Fosg bai ad eee Os hs 604 314,210 | 12,631,863 IM ayitriewenroees 218 51,725 660, 242 
CULE Y eee 58s) 921 288,572 5,351,540 June... bo coe 182 35,690 464,476 
CE A sO se 637 182,975 3,316,808 DULY 2. hoo 199 60,997 551,523 
HOO Baw, 5 oss Soe Meas 810 341,817 6, 893 , 244 AUSUStr a ee 193 59,016 679,215 
BOSD, cs kin shee thaws 841 324,210 10,502,033 September...... 210 66,574 768,184 
SS) ee eA) ee 1,695 | 1,168,272 16,872,128 October (h)..... 235 65,000 850, 000 
WOR 2 OM, 5 oc sitee tates 1,856 1,466,695 | 19,591,949 November (h).. 200 63 , 000 660, 000 
(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in period. (c) Disputesinexistencein period. (d) Method 
of counting disputes not stated. (d) Directly involved only. ({) Directly and indirectly involved. (zg) It is 


not stated whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 


Report of United States 


The sixth annual report of the United 
States National Mediation Board for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, states that the year 
covered by the report saw the disposition of 
the largest number of cases in the history of 
the National Mediation Board. Sixteen per 
cent more cases were docketed and 8 per cent 
more were settled than in any previous year. 
It is also stated that the year was the most 
successful in the Board’s existence for in spite 
of the increase in the number of cases handled, 
none of the disputes became sufficiently serious 
to warrant the issuance of an Executive order 
and the appointment of an emergency board 
in accordance with the terms of the Act. 

The National Mediation Board was created 
in 1934 by amendments to the Railway Labour 
Act of 1926, to the end that strikes and 
threatened strikes would be averted resulting 
in an efficient operation of railway transporta- 
tion. In 1936 the Act was extended to cover 
commercial air lines. As a result, the report 
declares, with but few exceptions, both the 
railroads and the air lines have been free from 
strikes and threatened strikes growing out of 
differences between employees and employers. 

During the fiscal year reviewed by the 
report, the National Mediation Board received 
and docketed 293 new cases and disposed of 
281 cases, while at the commencement of the 
fiscal year the Board had 89 unsettled cases 
on hand. The Board therefore dealt with 382 
cases during the period July 1, 1939 to June 30, 
1940. At the latter date the Board had 94 
applications on hand which had not yet been 
docketed or declined for lack of jurisdiction. 
During the year the Board secured settle- 
ments in 281 cases and 101 cases were pending 
and unsettled as of June 30, 1940. 

Labour disputes subject to the jurisdiction 
of the National Mediation Board are broadly 
defined in the report as follows:— 

(1) Disputes among employees as to who 
is their duly authorized representative. 


(bh) Preliminary figures. (i) Strikes only. 


National Mediation Board 


(2) Disputes between carriers and their 
employees which arise out of negotiating new 
agreements or changing existing agreements. 


(3) Interpretation of mediation agreements 
where differences arise between carriers and 
their employees as to the meaning or applica- 
tion of such agreements. 


Disputes in these categories are designated 
as “representation”, “mediation”, and “inter- 
pretation” cases respectively. 


Of the total of 281 cases disposed of during 
the fiscal year July 1, 1989 to June 30, 1940, 
“representation” cases numbered 95; “media- 
tion” cases, 182; and “interpretation” cases, 4. 


Referring to the disposal of these cases, the 
report states :— 


Of the 95 representation cases, 
resolved by secret elections and subsequent 
Board certifications. In 59 of the elections the 
votes were cast in the ballot box by the voters 
personally and in only 6 cases were mail ballots 
used exclusively. The Board has found by 
experience that the personal ballot is far more 
satisfactory in registering the desires of the 
employees and uses this method whenever 
practicable. In some cases, however, where the 
employees are widely scattered over a carrier’s 
lines the expense of a personal ballot makes it 
impracticable. It is of course necessary in 
practically all cases to use some mail ballots 
in order to secure the votes of eligible 
employees who for one reason or another may 
be absent from their places of work or where 
relatively few employees are located at some 
points. 


Fifteen of the representation disputes were 
resolved by checking employee signatures on 
authentic carrier records against their signa- 
tures on authorization cards. In two cases the 
Board was able by mediation to obtain the 
carrier’s recognition of employees’ representa- 
tives without the necessity of issuing formal 
certifications. Nine cases were withdrawn by 
the applicant organizations after the Board had 
begun its investigation and one was withdrawn 
prior to investigation. Three cases were dis- 
missed after investigation revealed that only a 
minority of the employees concerned desired a 
change of representation. 


65 were 
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PROGRESS OF CANADA’S WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Statistical Summary for Months ef January and February Indicate Numbers 
in Traiing, Skilled Trade Categories, ete. 


ANADA’S War Emergency Training 

Program, recently expanded, has produced 
a total of 15,758 trainees during the months 
of January and February according to statistics 
tabulated for these two months during which 
the plan has been in operation on its new 
expanded basis. (Details of the expanded 
program as recommended by the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Labour Co-ordination 
were given in the January issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE commencing on page 14). 

Of the total of 15,758 afforded training during 
January and February, the break-down in- 
dicates that 9,277 were in the industrial classes; 
2,490 were in special classes for army trades- 
men and mechanics; 1,259 were in youth 
training classes allied to war production; and 
2,732 were given training in Royal Canadian 
Air Force classes under the Youth Training 
Program. From the industrial classes 1,702 
were placed in employment. 

The objective of the program for 1941 is to 
graduate 50,000 trainees from vocational 
schools and an equal number from plant 
schools in order to provide an adequate supply 
of skilled labour in war production plants. It 
was estimated that if 20,000 of this total were 
assigned to the armed forces, 80,000 would be 
available to meet industrial requirements. As 
in Great Britain and the United States the 
process of “up-grading” semi-skilled workers 
was recommended for plants. By this process 
jobs are “broken down”, the trained mechanics 
devoting their time to the most skilled part 
of the operation with the rest of the work 
being divided among others next to the 
mechanics. New employees are taken on at 
the bottom on the least skilled jobs and 
moved up as rapidly as circumstances permit. 

According to reports, candidates for training 
schools are coming forward in satisfactory 
numbers, and in June, 1941, it is estimated 
that an additional 100,000 young people will 
graduate from secondary schools, affording an 
additional reserve. 

The industrial training program is being 
administered through the existing machinery 
of the Youth Training scheme in the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In carrying out the program 
the vocational shops in technical schools and 
the special industrial training centres estab- 
lished under the youth training set-up during 
the past four years are being utilized. 

The majority of these schools and centres are 
operating two shifts per day, and some are 
operating three shifts. Thousands of applica- 


21569—6 


tions have been received for admission to the 
next classes to be held. Preference is being 
given to men over 40 and to discharged 
soldiers either from the present war or the last 
war, provided they can benefit from the 
training and are able to do the work required. 

The normal training period is about three 
months, but provision is made for longer 
courses for special categories, such as tool room 
improvers, radio mechanics, and instrument 
repair. Most of the trainees are in classes for 
aircraft manufacturing, sheet metal work, 
welding, machine shop and fitting. Sufficient 
classroom instruction in related subjects is 
provided to enable the trainee to carry on 
intelligently the occupation for which he or 
she is being trained. One interesting feature 
is instruction in industrial English vocabulary 
for French-speaking trainees in the Province 
of Quebec. Every effort is made to have 
trainees sponsored by a future employer and 
training is given them to meet his: require- 
ments. The number of women admitted to 
classes has been limited up to the present, and 
is confined largely to sponsored groups. One 
reason for this is that the majority of occupa- 
tions in which women are used require very 
little previous training, and such can best be 
given in the industry itself. 

The policy has been adopted that no classes 
will be established in schools for occupations 
that require less than four weeks training. 

To afford an estimate of the volume and 
type of labour required, contact is maintained 
with employers engaged in war production 
work by means of field representatives. Each 
employer states his labour requirements for 
the next six months, broken down into main 
occupational groups. He is also asked to 
suggest the particular kind of training that is 
desired for each occupation. Arrangements 
are then made to provide this in the training 
centres. Surplus trainees from an area are 
transferred to other districts where they are 
required. 

Training plans within industrial establish- 
ments are an integral part of the program 
either by means of plant schools, long term 
indentured apprenticeships or other approved 
training methods. 

Organization plans have been completed 
and Regional Directors have been appointed 
as follows: Nova Scotia—Dr. F. H. Sexton, 
Principal of Nova Scotia Technical College; 
New Brunswick—W. K. Tibert, Provincial 
Director of Vocational Education; Quebec— 
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J. T. Lamontagne, formerly of the Provincial 
Department of Trade and Commerce; On- 
tario—H. H. Kerr, formerly Principal of the 
Oshawa Technical School; Manitoba—C. S. 
Landon, Dominion Representative, Training 
Branch, Department of Labour; Saskatche- 
wan—W. A. Ross, Provincial Department of 
Education; Alberta—J. H. Ross, formerly 
Principal of Western Canada Technical School, 
Calgary; British Columbia—Lt-Col. F. T. 
Fairey, Provincial Director of Technical 
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Education. R. F. Thompson of the Dominion 
Department of Labour is Dominion Super- 
visor of Training and associated with him is 
A. W. Crawford, formerly of the Ontario 
Department of Labour, who is in charge of 
training in industrial establishments. 

Detailed information in respect to the 
program during the two months is supplied in 
the tables which follow: 

Table 1 for each month shows the cumula- 
tive totals to the end of January and February 


TABLE No. 1—-JANUARY 


TOTAL NUMBER IN WAR TRAINING CLASSES 


Cumulative totals to January 31, 1941, and numbers in training at January 31, 1941 
Including war industrial classes under war emergency training program and under Youth Training program, army classes 


and R.C.A.F classes. Not including plant schools. 









































War Industrial | War Industrial | Army Classes 
classes under classes under under (2) Total in 
—_— War Emergency Youth War Emergency] R.C.A.F. | War Training 
Training Training Training Classes Classes 
Program Program Program 
a) DoMINION SUMMARY 
Cumulative Totals to Jan. 31/41............. 19, 723 3,939 22622 4,199 30,483 
Inrtrainineiat vaneo,L 41 oe. ee ae ee ee 5,475 962 2,008 1,936 10,381 
PROVINCIAL TOTALS 
Nova Scotia 
Cumulative totals to Jan. 31/41.............. 191 164 DoT ae, chek 2 sae 592 
Initramingvat Jan fol/4l . 2a0. cee deste . aoe 70 96 SS) TUM) tent o 2k see 254 
Nrew Brunswick 
Cumulative totals to Jan. 31/41.............. 497» |. cReeee, eee eee 78 ny 1,092 
Intraining At. aM,..ol Ad ooo 4 ee ae a eee 136 |). aneapeinenae’. fee 76 175 387 
QUEBEC 
Cumulative totals to Jan. ae Sr prtreae. 2256 2,345 ASA D1 AE SOMONE. BIR, .€ 80 2, 859 
| baw Preskavbateareniicl fe nelaee yi ye 4 Dek Memes Ne 494 AQ US s Alice. < Weeet sate 75 970 
ONTARIO 
Cumulative totals to ja Si/4t. . Srl dereees, 14,399 510 720 945 16,574 
Intrainmpiat. Janes l/4ie. o-e. oe eee 3,821 145 717 604 5, 287 
MANITOBA 
Cumulative Totals to Jan. 31/41............. 260 1,419 233 565 2,477 
Inctraining at Vansol/Al.. om cl cee ee, en I ee. 209 182 300 691 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Cumulative Totals to Jan. 31/41.7........... DEY Maal Pe MacNee Be St 137 1,527 1,898 
invraining atwan.ol/41. ein ce is eee 132 te |: Ae ee ee cee 137 557 826 
ALBERTA 
Cumulative Totals to Jan. 31/41............. 1,219 1,128 637 69 3,053 
Initrainingatwan. 31/41 <e..oe. ceeees ee 662 78 3 ea Pe ee 1,255 
British CouuMBIA 
Cumulative Totals to Jan. 31/41............. 578 284 580 496 1,938 
Inytraining atuaneol/41s. fee ee 160 BG: 293 225 711 


(1) War Emergency totals are from July 1, 1940. Youth Training totals from April 1, 1940. 
(2) Including classes under both Youth Training and War Emergency Training programs. 
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respectively. In the case of the War Emer- 
gency classes the totals are from July 1940; 
those for Youth Training classes are from 
April 1, 1940. The table also shows the num- 
bers in training at the last of each month. 
Table 2 shows cumulative totals and figures 
for each month of the numbers placed in em- 
ployment, enlisted, those who left (including 
voluntary withdrawals, discharges and medical 
rejections) and those who completed training 
but had not been reported placed up to Febru- 


ary 28. The employment figures do not 
include those who after completing their train- 
ing may have secured work through their own 
efforts without reporting to the provincial 
officials. 

Table 3 is a more detailed summary for the 
Dominion and in Table 4 the numbers for each 
school and training centre in January and in 
February are shown with a classification of the 
trade training given, 


TABLE No. 1—-FEBRUARY 
TOTAL NUMBER IN WAR TRAINING CLASSES 


Cumulative totals to February 28, 1941, and numbers in training at February 28, 1941 


Including war industrial classes under war emergency training program and under Youth Training program, army classes 


and R.C.A.F. classes. Not including plant schools. 




























































































War Industrial | War Industrial | Army Classes 
classes under classes under under (2) Total in 
— War Emergency Youth War Emergency} R.C.A.F. | War Training 
Training Training Training Classes Classes 
Program Program Program 
a) DoMINION SUMMARY 
Cumul» tive Totals to Feb. 28/41............ 22, 287 4,069 2,924 5,033 34,313 
Tnbktrainingat eb. 28/4 eres sass So. 63 8s 6,351 992 2,303 1,727 11, 423 
PROVINCIAL TOTALS 
Nova Scotia 
Cumulative Totals to Feb. 28/41............ 215 175 SLO mementi dD abet 700 
Tnktraimingapimieb 28/4 ete 6 san kw ct 93 irl 160GR J ili.c eRe 8 eR 330 
New BruNSWICK 
Cumulative Totals to Feb. 28/41............ isin (eee, apie eene. . game 98 580 1,246 
Inutraining atelebr28/4e.....4..a88....6.<) AO. Bh. ds SR. ee ee 96 118 384 
QUEBEC 
- Cumulative Totals to Feb. 28/41............ 2,807 661 4 171 3, 643 
InsGraininevat-Febs28/41 soe oie cee: 859 386 4 160 1,409 
ONTARIO 
Cumulative Totals to Feb. 28/41............ 15,986 563 1, 060* 945 18,554 
Proraming at We. 28/415 «5th wise a aiean snubs 4,027 199 1,047* 58 §,331 
MANITOBA 
Cumulative Totals to Feb. 28/41............ 271 1,483 312 647 PNG: 
Mnstraimingapieel..28/4 ees... e wea eek. 11 271 247 286 815 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Cumulative Totals to Feb. 28/41............ OT Veer er 5, 3. Ga doa 1, 646 2,207 
ingtraining ate eb 28/4ln.. 0b > dee ack oo 4: St. Wh, ee 134 553 998 
ALBERTA 
Cumulative Totals to Feb. 28/41............ 1,385 884 381 465 3,115 
inttramimngiat fb ebs28/41e sb eee. 685 14 380 331 1,410 
British CoLuMBIA 
Cumulative Totals to Feb. 28/41............ 631 303 622 579 2,135 
TBtrAMIDS At ODs- 28/41 ve oacvdoreinn soreness ad 195 45 285 221 746 





(1) War Emergency totals are from July 1, 1940. Youth Training totals from April 1, 1940. 
(2) Includes classes under both Youth Training and War Emergency Training Programs. 


* Includes 48 naval personnel. 
21569—63 
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TABLE No. 2—JANUARY 
DISPOSITION OF TRAINEES FROM WAR TRAINING CLASSES 
Cumulative totals to January 31, 1941, and totals during January, 1941 


Exclusive of Classes for Enlisted Men 








Placed in 


Completed Training Left before 
Employment 


Enlisted Not reported placed | Training completed 








(1 (i 
Cumulative] During | Cumulative] During | Cumulative] During | Cumulative] During 
to Jan. 31/41| January|to Jan. 31/41] January|to Jan. 31/41| January|to Jan. 31/41| January 


— — | mem — |_| ——_ | | | 





DoMINION SUMMARY 


























Emergency Industrial Classes......... 8,581 778 280 46 2,220 9S 2,802 544 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... 1, 232 61 275 34 520 17 619 12 
RGAE Classes (2)ifs0n0 cee ce ees 201 0 2,155 ZOO | eR cs ll picis oso 50 306 15 
Total. Ses eee Se aeeceee n= 10,014 849 2,710 336 2,740 116 SSA 571 
A SS SS TE SIT] FST RR DOES GRRE) PORN NED [ERE nS ROEEEREDEST RSET one, (EE pel vreceen pee |) PTS a ean (SO meer eran > _ Ra enna a ee me ET ee 
PROVINCES 
Nova Scotia 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... 102 2 a Ro alesse ee ee es ee 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... 53 3 eal esa ee (v4 een SQlplsckra skiers 
Re Guar F a@lasses a. Ac RG. «cetera ce eee te Leena che ce | ccc Sateen te Meee nee Ie MRE | aca ces ils evaseve. a eveteWe cas! vera tre teiete 
ERO tal |. 2: BGs wes 6 59 ee 155 5 Type Le ee Pe Deve. cree LAS PI a eae esate 
New Brunswick 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... 152 25 20 7 120 15 69 9 
Youth? Training Industrial Classesygee ate. hcg sic, aS Picco [lads bccccd eames etl ccinvc cy eT CARR RINE | Pie RO De IESE. GOP Se na Neen 
RO EART ‘Classes SWene Poca os seers Bae | ieee 273 PAT Te gs Ets ERT aC Ree Ce heres oc ett 
ROG ereraee rete re decent 155 25 293 29 120 15 116 9 
QUEBEC 
Emergency Industrial Classes........ c 691 6 y) 9 DOO le eeer ee 623 26 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... 68 Oo h..das . ee palin eoneehe| eta arse see ite see. 23 4 
PG RA CE Classes. See ee sels kre ets cetera ail rameters -o-slf Sco evcaasacall ote diace «cht real exe ne een eRe wicca AAs ee reer eee ie | Seren eee 
Fotal. se: Seserrrrmegidowee e 759 15 9 2 GOOMAI Se eee 646 30 
ONTARIO 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... 7,003 686 66 25 622 82 1,683 418 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... 360 22 haere Uaeemiaecose.s Sh rer gg 1 3 
Re CsA ©1asses, scene tee | seniors Sy: Nag Wot us 525 Cie meee ceases oaks. 33 
otal Wee 6 eer. aeeiee ie 7,387 708 600 89 624 82 LeiBR 424 
MANITOBA 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... Bae Loraoe or 136. 1. «scien OO eat ace BOS tertiarere 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... 404 14 176 32 219 4 OT Oe ee eee 
RUC cALEs Classes oan sitote ce tere carer 42 5 353 BER ‘Wl ety OSE NE bo ORS eee 70 2 
PEO GaL Bi ON csc Oe anche 493 19 665 97 279 4 302 2 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... Go hagl BER Wain RIN cae A cache cee NA CR ORS e 15 3 
Ndithtl raining Industrial Classeseiy) cocoa. mens Paden. «| code cdot deaalon cc cele pate Tree Joe ular ae & Oe ees 
ROCPA. TE. Classess, 76... Mer. eee 60 2 677 63 ie eae [hates 137 7 
Totals sie eserves eee 225 2 684 GSmmN erent ese tae oeare. 152 10 
ALBERTA 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... 344 57 40 10 290 2 290 65 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... 265 6 75 2 1 Gad eran ed 305 1 
ROSA SE Classesc. cnc te ea rat TB) Re eet ne 151 (he [Exe a RR ARS | WE ets, cael ie 
OCALA oar och ee, sine te 672 63 266 19 416 2 595 66 
British CoLnuMBIA 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... 77 2 6 2 22 8 aan ee as 77 23 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... 82 7 1S oan ee 161 13 32 4 
RGAE. Classeswat, fr cerca ie en 9 3 176 SD) Mi] yee orl aa 19 3 
Total tc: Mame, oo lca. eee 168 12 195 37 389 13 128 30 


(1) War Emergency totals are from July 1, 1940. Youth Training totals from April 1, 1940. 
(2) Including classes under both Youth Training and War Emergency Training Programs. 
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TABLE No. 2—FEBRUARY 
DISPOSITION OF TRAINEES FROM WAR TRAINING CLASSES 
Cumulative totals to February 28, 1941, and totals during February, 1941 


Exclusive of Classes for Enlisted Men 















Placed in 


Completed Training Left before 
Employment 


Enlisted Not reported placed | Training completed 






















1) (1) 1) 
Cumulative } During | Cumulative] During | Cumulative} During | Cumulative] During 
Febru- Febru- 


to 
ary Feb. 28/41 ary 


—-——— |__| | |) | 





Dominion SUMMARY 























Emergency Industrial Classes......... 9,360 779 326 46 2,621 401 3,339 537 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... 1,292 84 308 33 546 208 3 690 £17 
He CARR G laasest (2 aie rete a otee chatereer <r 207 6 2,927 TRIES VAR te Se we PRR SOM lo het cee 337 30 
Wert jaa de SB 3c 36 Soa Pico: 10,859 869 3,561 852 3,167 427 4,366 590 
——————————— a a a rr a ee ee 
PROVINCES 
Nova Scotia 
Emergency Industrial Classes........- 102) |. 38a: OU ficitec = Behe S foacc a disre' er o\e toy > | ROTA 26 1 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... 62 18 3 1 Das yas SU a eae 
RICA RG lasses) or hoe cate bea aie’ 08 [lew cdsice Saree © [in ge Oem s.clllmalerhe wereromteroll ita css a vlfialoleug 6 CMe S SIS =. SEMTOR lets AMMREEREONAR Or as wo 
GRA aeeeks See nen Ae en CLOns 164 18 6 1 12 bh | aaa e 56 1 
Se a eae ———————— ee ee ee) SS eee 
New BRUNSWICK 
Emergency Industrial Classes........- yd a ee it: GG eae 144 24 82 13 
eer einige Litcaeteiat Clean ren. 2246 ets: ces | dees ss Lamich oie ee eee pote as so Eces bee cece [ows semecdemeene dee terete sages 
RIOUA TH. Classes. cc nears ones Bi ae eee toe 332 59 Niei~ bc OR. 52 5 
PROG sre wigs oie vee) oars ocenerele's ND) yeas. eee: By 59 144 24 134 18 
QUEBEC 
Emergency Industrial Classes -......-- 745 64 yo, | ee ate 905 5 649 26 
Youth Training Industrial Clsses..... io ea RaMeetagin | bn BASec. acon Minerere 26 22 92 12 
RG AES Clee are hs ase alae savas nts Set me 55 cele Pee Ce MMR Laas cP ieRteu en cow Ate eevee: 6 6 
CTL le em ee eee efeitos 813 64 i | anes 931 27 747 44 
ONTARIO 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... 7,628 625 89 93 994 372 2,095 412 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... 389 44 OMpiRe, oes: ea oe ia a 17 
PAO@eNGeG@lasseste mie caer enaee so Dy Eno ae 1,007 QOS ||) Wee. eee sen een 33 
Mayr le oa-ach eer Cre gina cae IE 8,041 669 1,105 505 996 372 2,145 418 
MANITos > 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... 9G Bee pect rar kL Di ae GO bot vaccephu 20)" boxaccs 2 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... 426 22 208 32 219 4 PAGES (an 
REOVACH SO Classes ta, cs aaces wnscee:s 47 5 417 Gia eae eure oe tetera 70 2 
ENG tala en eee mete eee 520 27 761 97 279 4 302 2 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... 169 4 9 ad SAA IA td PR pene 20 5 
Raa TC ramiag Tr atatbiak ClAGGeS ain ile van geal oo «fs 20 os ke sl alee REE Cac as Pees o'vamam slg le ciara aellae aaeme orn aigan erage 
EOC AM ES OLASSOB iia ay arom ssenere savers 61 1 785 TOS no [le Steraceveis cote saline canrs at 151 14 
Ocal ee ik oe cer Renee 230 5 794 AOR Re ee ala acne es 171 19 
ALBERTA 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... 426 82 58 18 ZOO Ieee: 359 69 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... QOS mal cine Omale oessess PO G5s ee eet 307 2 
ORAS y Classes gsnossatie nee eteee SBE Boece 205 BART reyes el eats [cc mene | ocaaeragniectiers heate | enere Soeeeae 
ED OtAL ee ee seeder em see 754 82 338 72 ATO yu merce 666 71 
British CoLuMBIA 
Emergency Industrial Classes......... 81 4 9 3 Dep dae Pareles «Bare 88 11 
Youth Training Industrial Classes..... BOM ti eee eh | anew PGMs ona 32> lagen 
OrAGH Classes) masses s mene sacs Ov leeanee 181 Big [ters ce eee ees asaiets 25 6 
6 QO el areas Sooaiebc 7 AM OO ane 172 4 203 8 BBO Ie ee 145 17 


(1) War Emergency totals are from July 1, 1940. Youth Training totals from April 1, 1940. 
(2) Including classes under both Youth Training and War Emergency Training Programs. 
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TABLE No. 3—JANUARY 
DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 
STATISTICAL Rerort or TRAINEES FOR THE DOMINION 


Including Youth Training R.C.A.F. Classes and Industrial Classes allied to War Production 
MONTH ENDING JANUARY 381, 1941 








INDUSTRIAL ARMED FORCES 
Youth Youth Total 
ee Training | Emermeney | | Drsining War 
War Training ota -C.A.F. os 
Te ia Industrial} Classes Army | R.C.A.F.) Training 


Male Male Female 








— 





1. Number in training at first of month 770 3,382 306 4,458 1,794 170 163 6,585 
2. Number enrolled during month..... 299 3,001 253 3,553 423 1,674 97 5, 747 
3. Number who left or completed 
training during month.......... 107 1,253 214 1,574 281 63 33 1,951 
A. Discharged for cause...........].......... BD es adele aro 82 a eee nae 6 icin, eee 88 
B. Medical reasons................ 1 SO i ence SZ warts. 4 3 39 
GC. ‘Leftsvoluntarily: 2) {geen 11 385 46 442 15 4 9 470 
D. Secured employment.......... 61 610 168 839 ier eect Spal 3 852 
Bix BUMCG. co deaesisaregeetoas 34 AG has dv 80 256 29 18 383 
F. Completed training but not 
DINCE jokin ete naciats Se bae.s ah aae aeac UY te eee Senco EH sto 6 & o sire eg mmeeNeaanies (icine 99 
4, Number in training at end of month 962 5,130 345 6,437 1,936 1,781 227 10,381 


5. Number receiving allowance (indus- 
trialfonly) eo. 2 SARS soe ROR eel cece omen 3,516 56 Boe Re Vee ae ah bares leat aene Metal BAA Neh! nul hg ao Sea nelyr 


6. Number sponsored by an employer.|.......... 828 224 1,052 


es ee CC i ec oy 
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TABLE No. 3—FEBRUARY 
DOMINION-PROVINCIAL WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING 
STATISTICAL REPoRT OF TRAINEES FOR THE DoMINION 


Including Youth Training R.C.A.F. Classes and Industrial Classes allied to War Production 
MONTH ENDING FEBRUARY 28, 1941 








INDUSTRIAL ARMED FoRCcES 
Youth Total 
— Training Emergency War 
War War Training Total | R.C.A.F.| Army Navy | Training 
Industrial| ————————————_ [ndustrial| Classes* 


Male Male Female 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


1. Number in training at first of month 962 5,489 290 6,741 2,287 1 S290u a nem ceouree 10, 857 
2. Number enrolled during month..... 190 2,251 84 2,525 255 598 48 3, 426 
Number who left or completed 
training during month.......... 160 1,581 182 1,923 815 123 5e Serre eee 2,861 
A. Discharged for cause........... 4 87 26 117 4 COE ae, eSctontat: 191 
B. Medical reasons................ 3 37 BS one eer eae 37 6 TSHR S... 61 
Cy Welt voluntarily.c.. §.os52 hess 10 321 69 400 20 SOE ics 459 
D. Secured employment.......... 84 740 39 863 OR se SPO A, 869 
Bin Menbisted shasclose eee) sscs be bn. 33 Rie hdadik dikes 79 773 Duinte hve Ques 854 
F. Completed training but not 
DIACEA rt ere ee 26 353 48 AD dice eax cacy teoosyacen Ihe wavy ones Ste Ice EAA Nosh 427 
4, Number in training at end of month 992 6, 159 192 7,343 1,727 2,304 48 11, 422 
5. Number receiving allowance (indus- 
trialionly) isha clatter! deseo otha oie ace eee 5,088 143 BE 28 Lee +fbxicc ax tyere sl tee eS See 5, 231 
6. Number sponsored by an employer.|.......... 815 84 ROO a sla a cts kim ed's Tauern byl ce NO 899 


* Including classes under both Youth Training and War Emergency Programs. 
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. TABLE 
WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING—TRADE CLASSIFICATION OF 
Exclusive of Training for Armed 
















Cooking 
Aircraft Carpentry | Chemistry | (for Army | Electricity 
Manufact- an Industrial | Auxiliary | and Radio 
uring Woodwork Services) | Mechanics 


Feb. Feb. Feb. | Jan. | Feb. | Jan. ) Feb. 












DoMINION SUMMARY 


Nowa Sedtia. xa. .2...eenad soe he eee Ps A ere al. So]. cee He dads lees scat irs etcaull souk c alee 
INGw Brunswick. soc od ece.ecc im o:4:.0'c.0l DQM a Aer Rens ee Bera tev pentevere ll eitase cere coi fol ite ia tee ws Leo dso se Sl veces | noes | eee 
QUEDEC hoodoo iecod soa b Bt win es au SOE wee s Oxeiide eau ah see as MEE £ OOSH Aree eH Smee oe OmmeMlcn. eel oie ws nl eee ee 32 
COSTES oc ene Oe NUn Ene DNDN MUR UTEACORINSUE On) AEURNMINENT Spin aS AS amare: Sete Di If ni ie so 2 a RR I Reg SS ea 257 
a (Nano) oy: ee ane: Dn ie 2 et ERR ee occ Benet ise EME ete TI Racivrcarll SERRE A beetuB etic [aS 55 6.0 | cs RENE eset Me (pads Mae Sle ae 
SBS ALCO WAI. 6 ,cc0 na 08 + «PRU ods ono. io Ne a nate ode astte oc des cHIGMG foc [cere SEMI ate oe of | RAREE ee I eros tenima Paras Berek ag SR Sy ill sgt a oe ee a eee 
SUG Oey: ee eee ae OA RET RL IS, Oe tate ae Rapin, Sons Meee che (Munn onli Arai Tey Oracere, GTR. alls. coc IT Re Tine: | UREN < 100 
British Columipia. 0002. RRB. eck « Se ov sic chee Dette oe ere cco a |i ohele eEG| SSE 2 al, tn it eeesee|: Seater eesaity, BAUR en Pegud ae eee 

POG ac ace ote cata ee ois le eer ords Geter ccukdnsie Merely LOO WOOO! Te. cco ee teciLe mnt ame RO ge Pam 389 


CENTRES AND SCHOOLS 

Nova Scotia— ; 
Halifax NS. Technical Colleces 22 ...< de eens oc bac Med sols Stee SENSI Sc c.ck| ME tee et oe. dine terse tereees AMS eae co 
New 1Glescow-— 1 rating Centre my ne ss, cites Miter © 0, Sse [eset scal| iodo MERA So: lav ofell attested] one arctica @ bciece ty excl o'ey<. 0: Rep «cme 
"Trenton—l raining Centres, io sc. as ace oeis @ bce ore eallle. o's eiece' ide dt ere atl evs acasohell Sensis aie | eee iene, [lerstcopiclliar..  aeeail eepemee ih, Men eee 


_——— | | | —— | ——_____ | | | ES 


PPTOVINCIAIEN OLAL seroma eects Be Re cllccs strc Peer le- || ie asc Iictegs ees EI OAT Sh cH sas. cts al en ne tes tere eee 


New Brunswick— 
Campbellton——Vocational 7) 2. oa. j-atp wi seve Ane Ae is o:che cll ied ele 8 | cb < REMMI oo a oll o ce g tetes Ula te oo lta ares cc cre Tow cvepossisl| pou oe! 2'| ROPMRER MIeMEmEd ete 
IP TOCErLeUON as ELIS Me cc cet rece teeter cete ate ots RNC catee ei cicy echoes | zeae loess tt ois cesxall ctrrat ohallellkepstay eee ate ceketer all (secccneeh all hedc.ueer-acel| eam [lease 
3 Key sch 70)) eee 6 fal nine See. Se nl | el ae 3k Pe AIA, Sls crracdeceteallomctcma toc cm lite cle 
Saint Ohm V OCA ti Ona ist eee cae sch ree Polcteaeene tis, 6c hse] eve tees vall cde eascacre] (Mts areas ener ote eM I ieee coe lho craNs cll cee, ove, cul exctetime lll Aee eae 


ProwanGial Lota ssicastsesiecsa ae eee acces Nicer ral AR on li cee ee eet Poy et aU eels sess cast san Bcc ame ae ee 


Quebec— 
OP ante aalltca— D loi cansd a Cohiaew: Uhd cient nds Ans a.4 AHORA OEE IS lc) heoma dol nvss oollah eco AAA Qos eae ime ooaaltoomaeimeces c 
Ete tii cals eee Sn otek ccc ooo is SmI oho 'c sik [rovahachtctei hata cat eedT ettouete ne en [one neeeal eee od vores 15 
Teaichrinme— Vi OCALIOMAL Ses necro crore: Seats TTR h bs oa | Rese eibe Ul a cake ta ee ete tee | rete peted teapot | etter Tore iene apne | nema | een 
TANEZ OM — ViO CB CLONES caer ete ce ere ete sos evar ep Te sf -5 ose al | avert oh esl hes so overnal | eeeteeie el Pees ei eared | eee sh ec 6 et ee eee 
Montreal—Maisonneuve— Vocational 
Ui Wayans ge ened Glee) oe Giz DRS INA i ey RG Man Sek oo. 6 SNR) Rage ey emer ca Bebe SOR (El leec ceo che PNG aiet EME peinoe [naa ambos Ate 
@Owebee=— Techical gy sont uote tre sucasteerets siete le cae ects fos 5a ce Utasenrenra ei Sreteaeeuees or eeeses at tere ire | emeemereans | seer al| let ys bented uoseitte 1 
Shawintedn: balle=—MOclna@a 37 vraeeyst ete eeete te oc (ec eile este ned rages eeenel estes ay Oem eee eel eaPeroee ail oneeinveve|| rcs a tcl eee eee 
RUimMOUS Kix V.OCALION AL. co. eiscicretce erancene te rtereettee, cs Svoh ied etn asta IS ches ae aNT eo cea FUL | ae ane tlic eg | nets oe iat 
SHErDrod KO—-V.OCAEIONAE aces crave eon Htc ie a iersePT ORS > 0S eee Herter 6 | eae ed eee Seneca | MEN ee pre iet c |e oe a a 
bree Rivers—— Deewana recurs ore chert rece rereten ere: o: ss. aseves| (0 vaso earl abo cae Fecleycatcrcs | OT eemenee tlie Icy eerton sof a area Ee enero ee 
SV er tan—V oc ert orn re sen acces te ea errr Te ow ern uss | eS Tens cece erred cere STL st, oS (ctr car 


WPLOVINCIAl TOLal fs cc cent terete ears easels arco ES Ov mere oll eet On | AeMPerC cmiever sll So Oallleeemewn 32 





serene 





Ontario— 
Belleville VOCa tional Ao steer anette casings beta psc. Pte catsevel | tes mene zeal Pane nee emespe deel css One cha eet ee 
Brantiord—Collegiate and! Vioca Gone ry meer ss. 5-cc,|are.cbsee, | sreeeceneuel loc seem lt reread een eee cee are Seat st oreye)| ree aetel coer eee 
Corn wall—Vocationeallls iy c< <5 secs estore eee trerate as eke ovevaceve ail ateustavernl| eat cratered levee teal eee reel usta ncs allltce-. 516 oll es ceceeutalt eeeeeancai eee eames 
Wha thami— Vocational, ©. soccer e racer teeta tos inode tcaeon BUT SUE tor Tos TAIT epee am | ERE eC OT eoestetcuce 12" bt | boveyPevaerd uetearaiaya i eeeena 
Mortaw iwlliaim—- VOCAtiONal Je. .a. rote. eieeicctietes «16s ae | ky ONGE P5707 7 sees | emma ePeterete te ltaetots cas ot laceletetoess | open ciate eect eel eenes ate 
OID fread BT) a ch cers legen ae eR Pea IO ced tl Je Cail MONE tens rd Merete | Ropes an Te otal oem emetic | cure ancien oS cyl Reeeat rem 
Eamiulton—Westaale heclinrealis cajsy cc ete meets. oo: cs Vs leea cle il heen ce ls cemeteries) | bier ces Te rem 123 153 
amilton=— Hamilton: Lectin calica sc snr metres <= on, :|cumicl ave cota Rese ce lice eae aa eee | ener arceese elicotteri 
iKitehener-—Collegiate-and* ViGcationalsasee seers «<5: «i|)< «cis orell'c eset otters lleeereeee eaT ete terete ceed are | leeroravetall ep eevercll eesti leeererer 
Kingston—-C olletiaterand: Vocationale sweetie a. sc) lle ezrec| teoensetel | arereeeetl eae mmol orerstoretel le mectevere| ices tcreseucl ove, stone orsenetars etree 
Kirkland Make—Collegiateland, Vocational rer «= = sreilisalv.oo.cll crete reseed aie erceoell operetta cd | eae beet | teen lc sccserell et esotete peepee eile cence 
ondon—Teehnical andi Commerce yas tae settee ss5, «ili sssevote, alli hace us ellis elie ae tere eee neta ores eee eT etree o\lheusc tapete Ife cteneteial eenretee 
Niagara Malls==Viocational ty.c ceric srcin nore ore hene «5 <a do sviynateva’ | lees aver mall canes fayette | ee eeteee | em apes ar or cls tepell ae nil eel 
INGrt bi Bay = V OCA tLON Al ots pak ercet a coe rey Ogee.» 'na)| save ch area lovee esta rege eT ee et eT aed SRR rv ease el renenrarereeea ere 
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DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS OF 
CANADIAN LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada—Canadian Congress of Labour 
—Confederation of Catholic Workers——Alberta and Quebec Federa- 
tions of Labour—Ontario and Nova Scotia Provincial Execu- 
tives of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


URING the past month, Canadian labour 
organizations presented memoranda of 
proposed labour legislation to the Dominion 
and Provincial Governments. The organi- 
zations which submitted legislative proposals 
were: The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, Canadian Congress of Labour, Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers, Alberta Fed- 
eration of Labour, Quebec Federation of 
Labour, Ontario Provincial Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, and 


the Nova Scotia Provincial Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

In the reviews which follow there is given 
a summary of the more important legislative 
recommendations and the effect which the 
proposed changes would have on existing 
labour legislation. Many of the proposals 
to the Dominion Government, in particular, 
deal with wartime trends in industrial rela- 
tions and working conditions. 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada presented its annual legislative 
recommendations to the Dominion Govern- 
ment on March 14, the conference taking place 
in the Railway Committee Room of the 
House of Commons. A delegation of approxi- 
mately fifty representatives, headed by Mr. 
Tom Moore, president of the Congress, was 


welcomed by the Prime Miuinister, Rt. Hon. 


W. L. Mackenzie King, and the following 
members of the Cabinet: Hon. Norman A. 
McLarty, Minister of Labour; Rt. Hon. 
Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice and 
Attorney General of Canada; Hon. T. A. 
Crerar, Minister of Mines and Resources; 
Hon. P. J. A. Cardin, Minister of Public 
Works and Minister of Transport; Hon. J. L. 
Ralston, Minister of National Defence; Hon. 
Jan A. Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions and 
National Health; Hon. C. G. Power, Associate 
Minister of National Defence and Minister of 
National Defence for Air; Hon. J. L. Isley, 
Minister of Finance; Hon. J. E. Michaud, 
Minister of Fisheries; Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, 
Minister of Trade and Commerce; Hon. 
William P. Mulock, Postmaster-General; Hon. 
C. W. G. Gibson, Minister of National 
Revenue; Hon. Angus L. MacDonald, Minis- 
ter of National Defence for Naval Services. 

In addition to Mr. Moore, the following 
prominent officials of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada were noted in the large 
delegation: J. A. Whitebone, vice-president, 
Trades and Labour Congress; E. W. Sinfield, 
vice-president, Trades and Labour Congress; 
Arthur D’Aoust, secretary-treasurer, Trades 
and Labour Congress; Rod Plant, Assistant 
Secretary, Trades and Labour Congress; 
J. Noble and Pierre Lefevre, Canadian 
Organizers of American Federation of Labor; 


W. J. Coyle, vice-president, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers; J. Gavin, rep- 
resentative, International Union of Brewery 
Workers; F. W. Jackson, representative, Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union; L. A. Beaudry, vice-president, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen; Arthur Martel, vice- 
president, United Brotherhood of Carpenters; 
D. W. Kennedy, vice-president, Cigarmakers’ 
International Union; Frank H. Hall, vice- 
president, Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks; Ernest Ingles, vice-president, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; W. J. Burr, representative, International 
Union of Operating Engineers; Bernard 
Shane, organizer, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union; A. R. Johnstone, rep- 
resentative, Hotel and Restaurant Employees; 
George E. Wright, representative, International 
Association of Machinists; J. J. O’Grady, vice- 
president, Brotherhood of Maintenance-of-Way 
Employees; A. J. Crawford, representative, 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Associa- 
tion; Fred Molineaux, organizer, Brotherhood 
of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers; J. W. 
Bruce, general organizer, United Association 
of Journeymen Plumbers; J. W. Maxted, vice- 
president, International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union; Magnus Sinclair, rep- 
resentative, Amalgamated Association of 
Street Railway Employees; W. P. Covert, 
vice-president, Theatrical Stage Employees; 
and W. Craig, president, Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Shop Crafts. Messrs. A. J. Kelly and 
W. L. Best, president and secretary respec- 
tively of the Dominion Joint Legislative 
Committee of the Railroad Brotherhoods, were 
also in attendance with the Trades and Labour 
Congress delegation. 
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Reasons for Representations 


In its introduction the memorandum re- 
ferred to the close contacts, during nearly 
half a century, which the Trades and Labour 
Congress had been privileged to have with 
successive Canadian governments in seeking 
legislation and administrative changes for the 
improvement of social and economic condi- 
tions. The memorandum then outlined the 
representations made to the Government since 
the outbreak of war. It recalled that the 
Congress had pledged its unwavering support 
to Canada’s war effort, but it pointed out 
that certain proposals agreed to for main- 
tenance of industrial harmony “were not made 
effective’ with the result that “conditions 
generally became unsatisfactory” and a second 
conference was sought and obtained on June 
13, 1940. The major result of this second 
conference was the issuance of Order in 
Council P.C. 2685, early in July, which con- 
tained a declaration of principles “for the 
avoidance of labour unrest during the war’. 
(LasourR GAZETTE, July 1940, page 678.) 


The Congress considered the “non-observ- 
ance of these principles, both by the Govern- 
ment and a large number of employers 
engaged on Government work, has nullified, 
to a very great extent, the benefits which 
might otherwise have accrued”, and that “this 
has been the cause of much unrest among the 
workers throughout the Dominion, and re- 
sentment is common against the injustices 
continually imposed upon them”. 

The memorandum recognized the heavy 
responsibilities carried by the Government 
and referred to the resolution adopted at the 
last Congress’ convention wherein the dele- 
gates reiterated their support to the Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the war and in 
_ particular to “vigorously oppose any activity 
of a subversive or disruptive character which 
aims to weaken the unity of the Canadian 
people”. (At this point Mr. Moore interjected 
that “subversive activity not only means any 
such acts by a few ‘wild men’ in the ranks of 
labour, but also that any autocratic tactics on 
the part of certain employers or those in posi- 
tions of high authority can be equally 
destructive”’.) 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


Dealing with the I.DI. Act, the memorandum 
set forth the view of the Congress as follows: 


Though it entailed serious restriction of the 
right to strike, labour suggested and accepted 
the extension of provisions of this Act to cover 
all industries engaged in war production and 
defence projects as enumerated in Order in 
Council P.C. 3495 of November 7th, 1939. 

We were confident at that time that this 
would provide a satisfactory means of adjusting 
disputes which might arise. This expectation 


has not, however, been fulfilled, largely as a 
result of interference with the impartial func- 
tioning of the Act by the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply and the long delays which 
have occurred between applications for boards 
under the Act and the findings of these boards 
being released. Restrictions placed upon the 
boards by the provisions of Order in Council ° 
P.C. 7440 (LaBourn GAZETTE, January 1941, 
pp. 22-25) have also detracted from their use- 
fulness and we submit that these obstacles should 
be promptly removed in order that confidence 
in the just settlement of industrial disputes 
through proceedings under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act might be restored. 

If full benefit is to be obtained by the use of 
this Act it should not be necessary to wait 
until a strike has been decided upon before a 
board can be applied for. It is therefore urged 
that the Order in Council extending the pro- 
visions of this Act be amended so as to give 
effect to the unanimous recommendation of the 
National Labor Supply Council “that it will be 
unnecessary. in those disputes thereby brought 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act to declare that, failing settlement of the 
dispute, a strike or lockout would occur.” 


of Authority on Labour 
Matters 


Centralization 


Under this caption, the memorandum pro- 
tested against any diversion of authority from 
the Department of Labour in matters which 
affect labour. It cited in particular the 
extension of the eight-hour day as provided 
by Order in Council 3947 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November 1940, page 1103) whereby in the 
construction of certain projects for training 
facilities authority “was given to take similar 
action ‘at such other places as may be desig- 
nated by the Minister of National Defence as 
location for training centres or troop con- 
centrations’ ”. 

It was considered that this action “took 
from the Minister of Labour the responsibility 
of decision as to when and where alteration 
of labour conditions were essential”. 

Under this Order it was charged that “wide- 
spread abuses occurred and workers were de- 
prived of wages for overtime work, in many 
cases entirely unnecessary, to which they were 
justly entitled”. 


Continuing, the memorandum declared: 


The establishment of the office of Director 
of Labor Relations in the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply is another example of duplica- 
tion of authority. The functions of this officer 
have never been understood and his interference 
in matters concerning wages and working con- 
ditions of those engaged in war production 
has been detrimental to the maintenance of good 
industrial relations and was strongly condemned 
at our last convention. 

Division of authority over labour policies 
cannot but create confusion, and we again urge 
that full competence be restored to the Depart- 
ment of Labour to deal with all such questions 
and that the position of Director of Labour 
Relations in the Department of Munitions and 
Supply be abolished. 
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Hours and Conditions of Work 


Observance of the maximum eight-hour day 
in war industries and on construction projects 
was urged as well as the utilization of shifts 
instead of increasing hours of labour until all 
* available labour is employed. By this method 
it was considered that maximum production 
can best be achieved. “When longer hours are 
essential, then overtime rates established by 
collective agreement or custom should be 
observed”, the memorandum urged, adding 
that where modifications of existing agreements 
became necessary these should be arranged 
by mutual agreement as provided by Order in 
Council P.C. 2685. (At this juncture Mr. 
Moore observed that Canada was the only 
country in the Commonwealth where it had 
been considered necessary to cut out extra 
pay for overtime). 


Labour a Partner in Industry 


The memorandum, after referring to declara- 
tions of Government policy to accord labour 
representation equally with employers on 
various war boards and commissions affecting 
labour, stated that this policy had not been 
carried out with “the notable exception” of the 
National Labour Supply Council “on which 
both employer and employee representatives 
are working amicably together”. It was urged 
that immediate effect be given to labour’s 
request for equal representation on such boards 
and commissions, 


Nationalization of War Production 


Satisfaction was expressed that the Govern- 
ment had already taken steps toward the 
production of essential war materials through 
Government-owned companies. The extension 
of such a policy was urged, and that where 
private industry is employed, the strictest 
control be exercised by the Government to 
prevent profiteering. 


Co-ordination of Fire Fighting Forces and 
National Defence 


Emphasizing the importance of fire preven- 
tion and control services in modern warfare 
and pointing to the wisdom of British author- 
ities In organizing such services, it was urged— 
with a view to coping with a similar situation 
should it arise in Canada—that steps be taken 
“to co-ordinate the work of the fire fighting 
forces of the Dominion with home defence 
plans; and further that fire fighting auxiliaries 
be organized and trained in all industrial 


centres” with the active fire fighting forces 
represented on any such bodies that are 
organized. 


Distribution of Foodstuffs 


The distribution of foodstuffs was regarded 
as of major importance and on this matter the 
memorandum stated: 

The markets for agriculture, particularly 
wheat and fruits, have been seriously dis- 
located as a result of the war. It is therefore 
imperative that adequate steps be taken to 
guard against the misuse or wastage of food- 
stuffs and to ensure a proper use and distribu- 
tion of them in Canada. 

It is important to maintain the health of our 
citizens by ensuring that proper nourishment 
is available to all if the arduous tasks imposed 
by the war are to be performed and the loss of 
productive power and money entailed through 
sickness is to be kept at a minimum. 


Matters Affecting Canadian Armed Forces 


On matters affecting the armed forces it was 
requested that: (1) provision be made for 
similar allowances in pay for families of those 
taking non-permanent training as allowed 
members of the permanent forces; (2) free 
transportation at regular intervals to all en- 
listed men in Canada; (3) regulations requir- 
ing employers to reinstate employees on ter- 
mination of service with all promotion and 
pension rights; (4) the retention of soldiers 
on government payrolls upon termination of 
war until they are steadily employed. 


Financing the War 


The Congress concurred in the announced 
policy of the Government that the cost of 
the war should be met to the greatest possible 
extent by taxation and it was stated that “if 
there is to be equality of sacrifice these taxes 
should be imposed in proportion to ability to 
bear them”. It was suggested that exemption 
from the National Defence Tax be raised to 
the same amounts recognized in respect to the 
Income Tax. The Congress found “no justi- 
fication for imposing taxes on amounts earned. 
less than those set by the Minimum Wage 
Acts of the several Provinces, while at the 
same time allowing business firms and corpora- 
tions to increase their net earnings during the 
period of the war after all taxation has been 
met”. 

Unemployment Insurance 


The Congress thanked the Government for 
having introduced and secured the enactment 
of unemployment insurance, and considered it 
would serve a useful purpose during the war 
period “as well as be of invaluable assistance 
to the workers when the time comes to revert 
from war activities to peace time production”. 
It was requested that the wage coverage under 
the Act be raised from $2,000 to $3,000. 


Other Recommendations 


The Congress re-affirmed its opposition to 
prohibition as “being anti-social and morally 
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unsound”. It also urged pre-planning for 
the post-war period of rehabilitation, and 
offered its co-operation to the Government 
in carrying out any plans for the rehabilita- 
tion of British evacuees either in Canada or 
their home-land. 


Mr. 


Following the presentation of the prepared 
memorandum, Mr. Moore proceeded with a 
further analysis of wartime measures in the 
hight of recent declarations made in Parlia- 
ment. In so doing he was emphatic that the 
Trades and Labour Congress was not interested 
in any political party but that the observa- 
tions he was about to make were for the 
purpose of “clarifying certain misconceptions” 
and of defining clearly the attitude of that 
section of the labour movement represented 
in the Congress. 


Dealing first with the statement of the 
Minister of Labour two days previously in 
the House of Commons that there were no 
strikes in existence in Canada at that time, 
Mr. Moore stated that this was equally pleas- 
ing to officers of the Congress whose efforts 
were being directed to prevent stoppages on 
war work. “However”, declared Mr. Moore, 
“T am not prepared to accept that this situa- 
tion is because of government policy. It is 
due only to the restraint of the workers in 
the face of numerous aggravations and should 
not be regarded as indicative of satisfaction 
with conditions on war projects”. He warned 
that “We are reaching the danger point across 
Canada and no one can tell when outbreaks 
may occur unless some steps are taken to 
treat labour differently than it has been 
treated in the last eighteen months”. 


He referred to the long established condi- 
tions which workers had given up voluntarily 
as part of their war contributions, particularly 
as regards working hours, and asked “What 
had employers given up?” Continuing on 
this point he said: “There are employers who 
are still carrying on their fight against labour 
organization. Those employers who were un- 
friendly to labour before the war are just 
as unfriendly to-day. Not all employers were 
inimical to labour, but by some strange co- 
incidence most of the bad type of employers 
were getting government war contracts. If a 
firm can bid low enough, it can be the worst 
employer of labour, and yet get the contract”. 


Moore’s Supplementary Statement 


Control by Labour Department 


Freely acknowledging “the unfailing courtesy 
of the Minister of Labour,’ Mr. Moore stated: 
“We have found too often that we have not 
got results because frequently final decisions 
did not rest with the Minister of Labour. We 
often found that a contract was finished, the 
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books closed and no records available on which 
to base claims for re-imbursing workers”. Re- 
iterating that there had been too much inter- 
ference in labour matters “with what were 
properly the functions of the Department of 
Labour”, he asked that “this dual control of 
labour policy be stopped and all such control 
centralized in the Labour Department”. 


Tr), ACh UNG LO. eL0 


Dealing with the I.DI. Act, the Congress 
president was critical of delays in making 
known decisions of Boards. “Delays have 
occurred, perhaps legitimately in some cases, 
but too often employers had taken advantage 
of such a situation with no intention of 
facilitating settlement of a dispute” with the 
result that it had taken from two to five 
months for a decision to be made in some 
cases. “If the I.D.J. Act is to have any value, 
it has got to operate quickly”, he added. 

Stating that P.C. 7440 (the Order in Council 
maintaining wage levels in conformity with 
living costs) “has worked out in practice to 
prevent Boards operating impartially’, he 
asserted: “You do not need 7440 to inter- 
pret the I.D.I. Act. True, it was approved by 
the National Labour Supply Council because 
it was taken as the least of two evils. This 
Order tries to lay down certain principles, but 
its interpretation was rejected by the National 
Labour Supply Council”. Then he advised the 
Minister of Labour “to look to the ranks of 
labour in extending his Department rather 
than to the Universities”. 


National Labour Supply Council 


In conclusion, Mr. Moore referred to the 
degree of consultation with labour on matters 
of labour policy, and said: ‘When the state- 
ment was made in the House of Commons 
that all labour policies had been approved by 
the National Labour Supply Council, the 
Minister’s memory is at fault”. He considered 
that this statement put the representatives of 
the Congress serving on the National Labour 
Supply Council “in an improper position”. He 
doubted if the National Labour Supply 
Council had-been consulted in the matter of 
overtime, and cited the abrogation’ of the 
eight-hour day provisions of the Fair Wage 
Act by Order in Council 3947. He further 
asserted that the National Labour Supply 
Council had not been consulted on the change 
in policy in regard to payment for overtime 
and on many other matters of labour import- 
ance and concluded: “Of the National Labour 
Supply Council I would say that it has been 
consulted on matters already cooked up by 
the Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination, but the Council would be of 
greater use if it would be allowed to initiate 
action”. 
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Remarks of Prime Minister 


The," Prine. Wunister, Lt. ome We. 
Mackenzie King, agreed at once that the 
Government’s policy in regard to labour 
should be carried out entirely and he thought 
that his Ministers were endeavouring to do so. 
He further stated that if in any of the 
questions which had been raised there had 
been failure to carry out the Government’s 
policy it was up to those responsible to 
rectify the matter. Continuing he said: “We 
in the Government have had our difficulties 
in carrying out policies. We have had to 
bring into the Service large numbers of men 
who had great industrial experience but who 
have not been in Government Departments 
before. These had been allowed a certain 
latitude in their desire to carry on with a 
minimum of Government interference. But 
I hope those gentlemen who are in that 
position will realize that every labour policy 
must be carried out to the letter whether 
they like it or not”. He added that he 
“expected every member of the Government 
to see that those policies are complied with”. 

The Prime Minister then indicated some of 
the complexities of a wartime administration 
in dealing with various groups. He pointed 
out that in questions affecting labour, the 
Government was also confronted with the 
view of the farmer in regard to the cost of 
commodities, and with the consumer in regard 
to doing something about prices, and there 
was also the welfare of the tax-payer. “I 
point this out”, observed the Prime Min- 
ister, “not to rebut anything that Mr. Moore 
has said but to indicate that labour is not the 
only entity in the community”. 

Paying tribute to labour on the manner in 
which it had played its part in the war, the 
Prime Minister stated: “While we are waging 
war we have industrial peace at least, and the 
war cannot be won without industrial peace. 
Every man, every administrator, who does not 
do his utmost to further those policies that 
make for industrial peace is not doing his 
part in the war effort”. 

The Prime Minister also praised the Trades 
and Labour Congress for the care indicated 
in the preparation of the memorandum and in 
the avoidance of extreme language. “Speaking 
generally”, he said, “the Trades and Labour 
Congress had every reason to bring forward 
the representations it had made to-day”, and 
that these “apply not to the Government 
alone but to all who are administering 
Government policy”. 

In regard to labour representation on Boards 
and Commissions, the Prime Minister 
declared “I am 100 per cent behind that 
representation and would ask my colleagues 
to particularly note that representation and 
see that effect is given to it”. In this respect 
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he pointed out that “this is a matter on 
which the Government of Great Britain has 
placed particular emphasis in this war”. 

The Prime Munister referred to another 
factor entering into the situation thus: “I 
suppose nothing creates enmity more than 
the ignoring of personality, and this arises not 
through intent so much as through oversight 
and taking things for granted. It can be 
remedied by exercising a willingness to confer. 
These questions after all are questions chiefly 
of human nature. You can’t change human 
nature in a day. You can’t take a big man 
out of one place and put him in another place 
and expect him to change. He carries on 
with his own ideas. But I think we are 
impressing on those new to the public service 
as well as the regular officers that in those 
matters affecting labour there should be a 
recognition to the full of labour’s right to 
organize and to representation on Boards and 
Commissions”. 

In conclusion, the Prime Minister reiterated: 
“It is up to the Ministers to take up this 
matter with their officers and to impress upon 
them that the Government wishes its policy 
carried out to the letter and that we will 
endeavour to have the responsibility placed 
if that is not done”. 


Remarks of Minister of Labour 


The Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman A. 
McLarty, stated that the subjects under 
review accorded the “Prime Minister and my 
colleagues some idea of the problems with 
which I have to deal”. The Minister expressed 
surprise at the denial of Mr. Moore that the 
National Labour Supply Council had been 
consulted on all matters of labour policy. In 
regard to the action taken last August to 
extend the eight-hour day in an emergency 
situation, he pointed out that the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act of 1935 explicitly 
provided for such an emergency. “When I 
stated in the House of Commons”, asserted 
the Minister, “that the National Labour 
Supply Council was consulted on all major 
labour problems I did not think it applied to 
an emergency project of only six weeks’ 
duration”. He considered that this did not 
constitute any departure from policy. 

Continuing, the Hon. Mr. McLarty re- 
affirmed his statement in the House of 
Commons that Canada was more free from 
labour difficulties than any other country in 
the British Commonwealth and he took that 
condition “as a tribute to the splendid co- 
operation of Canadian labour”. 

Regarding delays in the functioning of the 
IDI. Act, the Minister pointed out that to 
proceed immediately with a Board without 
giving opportunity for appraisal of the situa- 
tion did not always tend to achieve the 
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desired result. He indicated the value of 
prior investigation by stating that out of 97 
applications for Boards since the war started, 
it was only necessary to set up 48 Boards as 
a result of conciliation “and giving time for 
tempers to become normal”. 

In regard to amending the Unemployment 
Insurance Act by raising the wage coverage 
from $2,000 to $3,000 per year (as requested 
in the Congress’ memorandum) the Minister 
considered that it was inadvisable to extend 
the Act at present because it would upset the 
actuarial basis and thereby delay bringing the 
legislation into operation. He thought it 
more urgent that the Act should be brought 
into operation without any delay in its 
application. 


The Minister of Pensions and National 
Health, Hon. Ian Mackenzie and the Minister 
of National Defence, Hon. J. L. Ralston, parti- 
cipated briefly in the discussion. The former 
stated that action had already been taken to 
co-ordinate the regular fire fighting services in 
any emergency, and as regards post war re- 
habilitation he referred to an Order in Council 
dealing with the general policy of re-construc- 
tion. Hon. Mr. Ralston acknowledged the 
co-operation of labour in the hutment program, 
and stated that as soon as the emergency work 
was over orders were issued that the Order in 
Council under which it was executed no longer 
applied. 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


On February 14, the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, represented by its president Mr. A. 
R. Mosher, and secretary-treasurer, Mr. N. 
S. Dowd, presented its annual memorandum 
of legislative proposals to the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. The submission was received by the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman A. Mc- 
Larty. 

The memorandum referred to the forming 
of a new Congress under the title of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour at the conven- 
tion of the All-Canadian Congress of Labour. 
As a result of this change, which brought into 
affiliation with the Congress a number of 
international industrial unions, the memo- 
randum stated that the Canadian Congress 
of Labour represents upward of 100,000 Cana- 
dian workers engaged in practically every 
branch of Canadian industry. 

The memorandum referred to the action 
at the Congress’ convention, confirming the 
pledge of support given to the Government 
in carrying on the war effort and stated that: 
“This pledge was unconditional, and it has 
been respected both in the letter and the 
spirit by the workers on whose behalf it 
was given”. The belief was expressed that 
“a, greater willingness on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to consult and co-operate with bona 
fide labour organizations in all matters of 
primary concern to the workers is imperative, 
in the interest not only of the workers but 
the people of Canada”. The Government 
was urged to provide “adequate representa- 
tion of labour on existing Boards or Commis- 
sions and on any which may be established in 
the future”. In this connection it was re- 
quested that the Canadian Congress of Labour 
be recognized as the central body of Canadian 
industrial labour organizations. 


Right of Association 


Dealing with the right of association the 
Government was commended for its action 


-‘may be evaded”. 


in setting forth in am Order in Council, P.C. 
2685—(Lasour Gazette, July, 1940, pp. 
678-9) principles for the regulation of labour 
conditions during the war, and the re-affirm- 
ing of these principles in Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 (Lasour Gazerrs, January 1941, pp. 
22-25). 

The memorandum stated that “many em- 
ployers” are contravening the principles set 
forth in these Orders and reference was made 
to a resolution adopted at the Congress’ con- 
vention in September, asking the Govern- 
ment to use its authority under the War 
Measures Act “to ensure that its labour policy 
be observed by all employers in their rela- 
tionship with their workers”. 

Reference was made to the Section 502A 
of the Criminal Code which prescribes penal- 
ties for refusal to employ or for the dismissal 
of any worker because of membership in a 
trade union, or for intimidating workers from 
belonging to a trade union. The Congress 
claimed that this amendment to the Criminal 
Code was nullified by the limitations which it 
contains “and which provides loopholes where- 
by the clear intention of the Government 
The Congress urged the 
deletion of these limiting terms by a further 
amendment. 

The Congress further requested the Govern- 
ment to enforce the principles set forth in the 
Order in Council (P.C. 2685) in all govern- 


’ ment-controlled plants and under all gov- 


ernment contracts. 
Government’s Wage-Policy 
Commenting on the Congress’ attitude 
towards the wartime wage-policy as approved 
in Order in Council P.C. 7440, the memo- 
randum declares: 


“Their attitude toward it will depend, how- 
ever, upon the manner in which the principles 
stated in the Order in Council are applied; 
if they are applied too narrowly, as appears 
to have been done already in some instances, 
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the object of the Order in Council will be de- 
feated.’? ... “The assumption in the Order in 
Council that the wage-levels of the period 
1926-1929 were generally fair and reasonable is, 
however, open to question; actually, the basis 
should be what is required to provide a proper 
standard of living for the average worker and 
his dependents at the present time; once that 
is attained, any increases in the cost of living 
during the war may be compensated by bonus- 
payments, subject always to the proviso that 
the workers are entitled to improvements in 
the standard of living made increasingly possible 
under modern methods of production.” 


The Congress also expressed its opposition 
“to attempts to lengthen the hours of labour 
as long as there is available a sufficient number 
of workers to take care of the requirements 
of industrial production essential to the war- 
effort, and it insists that hours of labour be 
increased only after all competent labour 
among the unemployed has been absorbed in 
industry, and there is evidence of a shortage 
of such labour as is necessary to ensure max- 
imum production in war industries”. 


National Labour Supply Council 


The Congress commended the Government 
for the establishment of the National Labour 
Supply Council and expressed the belief that 
“since this is the only wartime body on 
which organized workers and employers are 
represented, its scope should be considerably 
extended”. The opinion was expressed that 
no policy should be undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment with respect to labour relations with- 
out prior consultation with and approval by 
the Council. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The following amendments to the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act 1940, were requested: 
“(1) to bring under its scope all workers 
now excluded; (2) to remove from the Act 
provisions which may be detrimental to trade 
union activity; (3) to provide more equitable 
rates of benefit and to stabilize the workers’ 
premiums at a level commensurate with their 
ability to pay.” 


Defence of Canada Regulations 


Dealing with the Defence of Canada Regu- 
lations the memorandum referred to a resolu- 
tion adopted at the Congress’ convention 
urging the Government to amend _ these 
Regulations “so as to safeguard the basic 
democratic rights of free speech and asso- 
ciation” and disapproving “the internment 
of men who have held office in the trade 
union movement, without the reasons for 
their internment being made _ public, and, 
therefore, requests a prompt review of their 
cases under conditions which would enable 
them to put up a proper defence.” 
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Mention was also made in the memorandum 
to the fact that a number of workers who 
were picketing a plant at Windsor in Nov- 
ember last, were arrested and convicted under 
the Regulations for “loitering” near a “pro- 
tected place”. The Congress expressed its 
gratification that the Government had re- 
cently approved an amendment intended to 
protect the right to picket peacefully. 


Uniformity of Social Legislation 


The Congress expressed its regret that the 
Dominion-Provincial Conference called to 
discuss the Rowell-Sirois Report had collapsed 
and urged the Government to continue its 
effort to bring about the adoption of the 
recommendations in the report, especially 
those which are of direct concern to the 
workers, ‘ 
Amendment of I.D.I. Act 


The Congress expressed the belief that the 
usefulness of the Industrial Disputes Invest- 
igation Act “might be considerably increased 
if it were amended in such a manner as to 
eliminate the requirement that a strike vote 
be taken before application may be made 


for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation.” 
“In many instances”, the memorandum 


stated, “the seriousness of a dispute is in- 
tensified and the possibilities of conciliation 
and a satisfactory settlement are lessened by 
the fact that the workers must decide to take 
drastic action before the machinery of the 
Act can be set in motion.” 

The Congress paid “high tribute to the 
excellent work being done by the conciliation 
officers of the Department of Labour, both 
at Ottawa and throughout Canada. Their 
services have been extremely valuable in the 
adjustment of disputes, many of which would 
otherwise have necessitated the appointment 
of Conciliation Boards.” 


Other Proposals 


Other legislative proposals put forward by 
the Congress recommended the conscription 
of the capital resources of the nation “in 
order to ensure equality of sacrifice in the 
present conflict”; that the National Defence 
Tax be amended by raising the exemption 
on single persons to $1,000 and on married 
persons to $1,500; the extension of granting 
holidays with pay; that the Government 
encourage the inclusion of provisions for 
holidays with pay in working agreements and 
set an example to other employers by re- 
quiring the Canadian National Railways to 
grant holidays with pay to unskilled railway 
workers. 
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Another section of the memorandum ex- 
pressed the Congress’ opposition “to any inter- 
ference with the integrity of the Canadian 
National Railways, as a publicly-owned and 
operated railway system and its appreciation 
of the attitude taken by the Government in 
this respect”. 

The Congress also recommended that re- 
quirements of the Canadian people for such 
supplies as coal and other basic commodities 
be met as far as possible from supplies of 
natural resources. Another recommendation 
urged the Government to investigate “the 
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re-establishment” of sweat-shop conditions in 
war-contracts affecting the clothing industry. 
In concluding its memorandum the Con- 
gress thanked “the members of the Govern- 
ment, and especially the Minister of Labour 
for the courtesy which has been shown to 
its officers in dealing with matters which 
have been taken up with them from time 
to time,’ and repeated “the assurance pre- 
viously given of its desire to co-operate fully 
with the Government in increasing the effect- 
iveness of the war-effort, and bringing the 
conflict to a successful termination.” 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada presented on February 12 its annual 
brief to the Quebec Government asking that 
certain changes be made in provincial labour 
laws. These relate to labour organization, 
wages and hours, workmen’s compensation, 
apprenticeship, technical education, etc. 


Professional Syndicates Act 


A revision of the Professional Syndicates 
Act was proposed to bring it into line with 
present conditions. One of the chief changes 
suggested was provision to prevent the in- 
corporation under the Act of associations of 
the employees of particular employers or 
company unions. Suggested amendments 
would make the Collective Agreement Act 
part of the Professional Syndicates Act; 
facilitate the organization and incorporation 
of unions with several sections, of trades 
councils, councils of allied trades and of 
federations; require the Provincial Secretary 
to have the approval of the Minister of 
Labour before granting applications for in- 
corporation; enable a syndicate to nominate 
one or more representatives to take up with 
the employer any matters involved in a 
labour dispute and to represent any of its 
members in an action for wages under the 
Minimum Wage Act or in any proceedings 
for violation of the Professional Syndicates 
Act as well as of an agreement registered 
under the latter Act; and would stipulate that 
the members of any joint committee formed 
to ensure the application of such an agree- 
ment must be representatives of the parties 
signing the agreement. 


Collective Agreement Act 


Recommendations concerning the Collective 
Agreement Act include one for a return to 
the former title, the Collective Agreements 
Extension Act; the addition of the words “or 
having legal personality” after “bona fide” as 
applied to “a group of employees or em- 


ployers” in the definition of “association”; 
and the requirements that a worker must 
be hired for at least 12 months instead of six 
to be classed as a “permanent employee” and 
that a “maintenance man” must have a certi- 
ficate of qualification in one trade; enlarge- 
ment of the definition of “construction” to 
include repairs and maintenance as well as 
the construction of bridges, roads and sewers. 
Other amendments proposed would include 
as working time all time when the worker 
is at the disposal of the employer, would 
permit prices to be charged for services to 
the public to be fixed in an agreement and 
made obligatory, and also seniority rights. 
A party to an agreement could replace its 
representative on a joint committee at any 
time instead of after a year, members of 
joint committees would have to be British 
subjects and the committees would be re- 
quired to meet regularly at least once a 
month, Provision could be made for paying 
committee members for their services. Com- 
mittees would be given power to take action 
for violations of the Act as well as of agree- 
ments and to sue the owner of any property 
for wages when the contractor is insolvent. 
The time-limit of six months during which 
wage claims must be made would apply up 
to the time the committee has notified the 
employer of the claim. 

It was suggested also that an employer who 
dismisses an employee for belonging to a 
union or for giving information to a joint 
committee or for giving evidence in a case 
under the Act should be required to pay three 
months’ wages, instead of one month’s, and 
to reinstate the workman. A_ professional 
syndicate, as well as a joint committee, in 
the opinion of the C.T.C.C., should have 
power to bring a penal action. 

Finally, the Confederation recommended 
that machinery should be provided in the 
Collective Agreement Act for compulsory 
arbitration of disputes arising over the re- 
newal of agreement. 
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Minimum Wages 


As regards the Minimum Wage Act, the 
Confederation reiterated its request for the 
representation on any committee of concilia- 
tion, formed to agree on a minimum rate for 
any industry, of the association or union which 
had requested that a minimum wage order 
be made. The appointment of a woman to 
the Minimum Wage Commission was also 
recommended and the giving to trade unions 
as well as the Commission the right to bring 
penal actions; also the extension of the Com- 
mission’s power to take action not only for 
violations of the wage orders but also when 
the provisions of the Act are contravened. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Gradual extension of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to cover all workers was 
requested and amendments providing for a 
medical appeal board, the revision of the 
benefit scale and certain points concerning 
industrial diseases including compensation 
for silicosis whether infectious or not and 
occupational diseases of the textile industry. 


Superior Labour Council and Labour Courts 


The C.T.C.C. urged that the Superior 
Labour Council provided for in 1940 should 
begin to function and in time draft a labour 
code including provision for labour courts 
to administer it. Two steps in the right 
direction had been taken: (1) when in the 
Collective Agreement Act it was provided 
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that when in any civil suit there is any dispute 
as to the qualifications of a workman, the 
nature of the work done or the hours worked, 
the Court must refer the question to a com- 
mittee of experts if requested to do so by the 
joint committee, plaintiff in the action; (2) 
when an arbitration board was set up to 
determine the line of demarcation between 
the men’s and boys’ clothing industry and the 
women’s clothing industry. 


Technical Education and Apprenticeship 


The need for better equipped technical and 
trade schools was emphasized. It was recom- 
mended that technical education should be 
placed under a single authority with a 
representative advisory committee. Some 
special courses designed to assist war industries 
appeared to be too short to permit proper 
instruction. In the opinion of the C.T.C.C. 
the Youth Training Scheme should be admin- 
istered by the Provincial Secretary. 

As to apprenticeship, a statute somewhat 
similar to that in Ontario was advocated by 
the C.T.C.C. based on the long-term needs of 
industry so that young persons would not be 
trained merely for operations which can offer 
no future after the war. 


Miscellaneous 


Other recommendations included the passage 
of a provincial housing Act; provision for 
family allowances; a provincial civil service 
commission and compulsory treatment of 
venereal diseases. 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


On February 6, the Executive Committee 
of the Alberta Federation of Labour, repre- 
senting the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and affiliated national and_ inter- 
national unions, presented a memorandum of 
legislative proposals to the Alberta Govern- 
ment. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The Federation expressed the appreciation 
of labour to the Alberta Government “for 
having taken the necessary steps or action 
making possible this important piece of 
legislation.” 


Labour Representation 


It was requested in the Federation’s memo- 
randum that the Alberta Government give 
consideration to the appointment of labour 
representatives upon the Minimum Wage and 
Industrial Relations Boards, the Public Utilities 
Board, the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
and Provincial Civil Service Commission. 


Hours of Labour 


It was pointed out in this connection that 
the trade union movement has throughout its 
history sought to reduce the hours of the 
work-day, with a view to a greater absorption 
of labour in industry in order that unemploy- 
ment may be kept at a minimum at all times, 
and as a means to enable the workmen to 
benefit from the increased productivity of 
modern industry. 

The Federation maintained that a distri- 
bution of work available must take place if 
the unemployed are absorbed and a place 
found in industry for youth. It was therefore 
recommended that the provincial government 
take the necessary steps to inaugurate an 
8-hour work-day and a maximum week of 44 
hours, and that the Hours of Work Act be 
changed accordingly. It was also suggested 
that this proposed change be made applicable 
to all hospitals, mental and Government 
institutions, “without any lessening of the 
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weekly rates of pay which are even now only 
sufficient for a bare living”. 


Complaining that employees have been dis- 
criminated against by unfair employers who 
violate the Hours and Wage Acts, the Fede- 
ration requested that “the names of such 
violators or offenders against the Hours and 
Wage Acts be published in the Alberta 
Gazette in order that a greater protection 
may be afforded to the employees”. It was 
also requested that the Government provide 
for a labour representative to attend all inter- 
provincial conferences on wages and hours and 
that a labour representative be used in an 
advisory capacity to the Minister of Labour 
when matters affecting labour are discussed at 
such conferences. 


Minimum Wages 


A substantial increase in the minimum 
amount payable as wages under the Minimum 
Wage Act was requested by the Federation, it 
being pointed out that the wage set with the 
inception of the Act was low “at its very best” 
and the increase in commodity prices and 
“the tendency of most employers to regard 
this as a maximum wage rather than a 
minimum makes an increase absolutely neces- 
sary.” 


Right to Organize 


Dealing with the subject of the right to 
organize, the Federation expressed its appre- 
ciation to the Government for having been 
the first provincial government to pass the 
necessary legislation making it lawful to 
organize. It was pointed out in the memo- 
randum that the experience under the Act 
.made it essential that certain amendments be 
made to strengthen it in its effectiveness. It 
was suggested that “it is necessary to stipulate 
that employers shall recognize, negotiate and 
bargain collectively with a union which does 
represent at least 51 per cent of the employees 
in any trade; that where employees express 
their intention to organize a secret ballot 
shall be taken if necessary and the organ- 
ization, indicated by majority vote, which they 
desire to join, shall become the bargaining 
agency with which such employers shall be 
bound to negotiate, and in case of inability 
to reach a satisfactory agreement, the use of 
conciliation boards shall then become neces- 
sary”. 

Holidays with Pay 


It was requested that legislation be enacted 
providing all workers in industry and com- 
merce with holidays with pay for at least two 
weeks out of each year. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Federation requested a number of 
amendments be made to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Among the recommendations 
in this regard were the following: that a Board 
of three replace the present Board of one, that 
labour be represented on the Board and that 
it operate on a full-time basis; that the Act 
be amended to provide compensation for fire- 
fighters, the term of injury to include pneu- 
monia and heart trouble; 100 per cent com- 
pensation to an injured worker on the earnings 
paid to the worker in the class of work in 
which he was engaged at the time of accident, 
and that “if this rate of compensation falls 
below a minimum of twenty dollars per week, 
this minimum shall then become the rate of 
compensation”; that the three day “waiting 
period” be abolished and men be paid from 
the time of accident; that the Board be 
responsible for the rehabilitation of injured 
workers who are in receipt of a small pension 
after accidents; that arrangements be made in 
all mining areas for the use of a first class 
ambulance; that safety regulations be made 
to protect men working in sewer manholes. 


Other Requests 


Other requests included: that a comprehen- 
sive scheme of health insurance be worked 
out; the instigation of a Government housing 
project either by making funds available to 
prospective builders or through a direct Gov- 
ernment project; that text books and all 
necessary school supplies be supplied free in 
all schools, and that the benefits of a higher 
education, including university training, be 
afforded to all those showing their fitness for 
such an education; that Labour Day be 
recognized as a school holiday; that an 
apprenticeship system be instituted with sup- 
porting legislation, the cost of such apprentice- 
ship to be borne by industry; urging the 
Alberta Government to request the Federal 
Government to require employers to reinstate 
workers at the termination of their services 
in the army “and that such regulations should 
include provision for time served in the forces 
to be included in seniority promotion and 
salary increases”; that the Industrial Concilia- 
tion Act be amended to provide “that when 
parties after accepting office fail to proceed 
immediately with their trust, the Government 
shall forthwith demand from the party nam- 
ing such representative a substitute person to 
the end that immediate action may be taken 
on the question for which the Board had been 
created”. 
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Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 


The Quebec Provincial Federation of Labour 
presented its annual memorandum of pro- 
posed labour measures to the provincial legis- 
lature on February 11. 


One of the chief criticisms of the Federa- 
tion was directed against the Professional 
Syndicates Act, stating that the close relation 
between the Professional Syndicates Act and 
the Collective Agreement Act “renders it 
almost impossible to discuss one without 
touching the other’, the memorandum de- 
clared that these Acts form “a new code of 
legislation which has a tendency of affecting 
our social structure in such a way that it 
clashes with the ordinary routine of industry 
as well as the status of our labour organiza- 
tions”. 

The memorandum observed that “rightly 
or wrongly, it is feared, by certain elements, 
that this many sided legislation may develop 
an ill-timed and inopportune intervention by 
the government in the administration of in- 
dustry and commerce, and which may lead to 
unwanted dictation in the relations between 
Capital and Labour”. 

Expressing opposition “to unwarranted gov- 
ernment intervention” the memorandum de- 
clared: “that in practice, this Professional 
Syndicates Act has largely contributed to the 
hatching of so-called labour organizations which 
in reality are ‘labour’ in name only and which 
are called ‘company unions’ or ‘shop councils’, 
etc. These dubious organizations were consti- 
tuted by the employers or by their manage- 
ment, 1.e., superintendents, managers, foremen, 
etc. The costs of incorporation were paid either 
by the employer or the company affected. In 
many cases, the employees were not even con- 
sulted. In other cases, their signatures were 
obtained under duress or false representations. 


An investigation of these so-called labour or- 
ganizations would prove our contention.” 


Declaring that “the Professional Syndicates 
Act is no longer of any use to the working 
class”, the Federation urged its repeal “in 
order to avoid unscrupulous individuals from 
misusing this Act to sabotage the Collective 
Agreement Act.” 


Collective Agreement Act 


Devoting considerable attention to the Col- 
lective Agreement Act, the memorandum 
stated that this legislation “has given some 
satisfactory results in that it aided certain 
classes of workers to parry the effects of the 
depression, and on the whole when certain 
amendments have been made to it and 
its mode of application has been perfected, 
it is bound to be of great service to employ- 
ers and employees alike”. 


Reiterating a few objections and proposed 
amendments, the Federation declared: 


“We have strongly protested against the ex- 
cessive powers given the Minister of Labour 
and the lLieutenant-Governor-in-Council, i.e., 
the Government, powers which permit them 
to modify or revoke an agreement at their 
pleasure and this without consulting the 
interested parties. It is thus possible to stop 
the levy to which employers and employees 
alike are subject, which means, in actual fact, 
that the very existence of a collective labour 
agreement and even of a joint committee is at 
the mercy of persons who, although well- 
intentioned, know little or nothing at all about 
the needs of the industry concerned.” 

It was therefore requested “that no collec- 
tive labour agreement be modified without the 
full consent of both employer and employee”. 

The Federation further requested: “that 
for no reason whatever should exemption be 
granted permitting workers to work for a rate 
inferior to that fixed by the agreement; that 
a membership card of a bona fide trade union 
should be accepted on the same basis as a 
competency card issued by the Board of 
Examiners; and that the penalties should 
be more severe, especially for successive of- 
fences, or else'a term of imprisonment instead 
of a fine”. 

Minimum Wage Act 


In an analysis of the administration of the 
Minimum Wage Act, the Federation recom- 
mended that “the Minimum Wage Board, 
instead of attempting to issue an ordinance 
for each industry, should establish a basic 
wage for both female and male workers in 
conformity with the cost of living;” and “that 
the Minimum Wage Board should not follow 
the conduct of the Fair Wage Board which, 
through a multitude of ordinances, was hav-: 
ing the pretension of establishing fair wages 
which were really minimum wages, and that 
this Board only issue wage orders which are 
simple, comprehensible and easily applicable”. 

It was further recommended “that all fu- 
ture ordinances and rules of interpretation 
issued by the Minimum Wage Board should 
be less complicated and not encumbered by 
restrictions and vague clauses, in order that 
those affected by them may read with facility, 
understand them and comply with them in 
full knowledge”. 

The Federation did not favour the division 
of the province into zones with each having 
different minima and conditions. It was 
claimed that such zone differences complicated 
the application of the ordinances; that 
indvstries moved from one zone to the other 
“for the sole purpose of paying lower wages”. 


Homework 


Urging the granting of shop permits only 
to establishments where hygienic conditions 
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conform to laws and regulations, the Federa- 
tion submitted a number of provisions which 
it regarded as essential in any remedial legis- 
lation regulating homework. It was urged 
that those giving out homework should be 
bound to keep a register of such work, detail- 
ing wages paid, etc., a copy being sent period- 
ically to a provincial authority. It was also 
recommended that the Minimum Wage Board 
should establish the wage rates governing 
homework, taking into account the current 
market price of the manufactured articles, 
the prevailing minimum wage in factories for 
the same work, and the value of the materials 
and tools used by the worker. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of amendments to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act were submitted. 
These included: increasing the rate of com- 
pensation from 66% to 100 per cent; inclusion 
of all employers under the Act; institution 
of a merit and de-merit system of rating, etc. 


Labour Tribunals 


The Federation requested the formation “in 
all judicial districts of the province of special 
courts or tribunals or at least the nomination 
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of judges well versed in social and industrial 
legislation to whom should be entrusted the 
settlement of all differences arising on labour 
matters between employers and employees”. 


Uniform Labour and Social Legislation 


The Federation strongly supported the re- 
commendation contained in the Report of the 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
that annual conferences be held between the 
Labour Departments of the Dominion and the 
provinces to promote uniformity in social 
laws. It urged the provincial Government to 
promote participation by other provinces in 
such conferences. 


Other Proposed Measures 


Other legislative requests included: estab- 
lishment of a system of hospitalization and 
medical care under state control; adoption of 
a law providing vacations with pay; abolition 
of night work in bakeries; prevention of the 
competition of prison labour (especially 
laundry work); placing of taxis under the 
jurisdiction of Provincial Transport Commis- 
sion; protesting the reduction in mothers’ 
allowances and pensions; weekly day of rest 
to theatre employees, etc. 


Ontario Executive of Trades and Labour Congress 


The Ontario Provincial Executive of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada pre- 
sented its legislative program to the Ontario 
Government on February 12. Prefacing its 
presentation, the executive re-iterated its 
pledge of support in the national war effort. 


Freedom of Association 


First on the program was the request for the 
“enactment of a measure based on the draft 
bill of the Congress (submitted and discussed 
in past years) to prohibit interference by 
employers with workers in exercising their 
right to form or join a labour union”. 


Injunctions 


Re-iterating opposition to the use of court 
injunctions in labour disputes, the executive 
sought legislation “to prohibit the issuance of 
injunctions in labour disputes by local judges 
before both parties to the dispute have been 
afforded an equal opportunity to be heard”. 


Builders’ and Workers’ Act 


Protective legislation similar to that in 
effect in Manitoba, was sought “for those 
engaged in the construction industry, both sup- 
ply men and workers, against unscrupulous 
contractors who accept moneys on behalf of 
contracts and fail to meet their legitimate 


obligations to sub-contractors, supply men, and 
workers alike”. 


Factories and Shops 


Pointing out that the Factory, Shop and 
Office Building Act provides that no youth, 
girl or woman, shall be employed in a 
restaurant later than 11.00 p.m. unless a special 
permit is obtained from the inspector, the 
executive urged the rigid enforcement of the 
eleven o’clock limit and the discontinuance of 
permits. 

Amendment of this Act in relation to the 
closing hours for shops was also desired to 
enable municipalities to enact by-laws con- 
forming to the hours requested by any trade 
upon receipt of a properly filed petition. It 
was stated that this legislation has prevented 
barber shops being closed before this hour 
in districts where both employers and 
employees so desired. 


Lord’s Day Act 


Infringement of the Lord’s Day Act “under 
the pretense of war urgency” was charged by 
the executive which requested action to “put 
a stop to the practice of employing workers 
seven days per week and of infringing the 
Lord’s Day Act in the industries not directly 
related to war production”. 
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Minimum Wages 


The executive emphasized the need of in- 
creased enforcement of this legislation “particu- 
larly as it applies to those employed in the 
catering industry; and also to women, girls 
and boys under nineteen years of age, where 
the latter are not already covered by the 
Apprenticeship Act or trade union agreement”. 

It was again requested that the Act be 
amended “to bring domestic help employed 
in commercial establishments, such as rooming 
and boarding-houses and other publicly-con- 
trolled places, and employees in establishments 
located on the outskirts of industrial centres 
within its scope; that workers seeking the aid 
of the Minimum Wage Board be accorded 
legal protection and guaranteed all back 
wages without having to go to court to obtain 
the same; and that organized labour be given 
direct representation on the Board administer- 
ing this legislation”. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of amendments were sought in the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, among which 
were: 

Coverage for all hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees, window cleaners, and employees of 
institutions and public service bodies as well as 
those employed in domestic service. 

Increasing the rate of compensation from 
66% to 100 per cent of earnings at the time 
of incapacity. 

Inclusion of nervous breakdown “suffered by 
one-man car operators” in the category of in- 
dustrial diseases; and also silicosis, together 


with a broader definition of tuberculosis con- 


tracted through employment. 
Labour representation on a _ Board not 
“subject to political influence”. 


Highway Act 


Pending elimination of unprotected level 
railway crossings the executive asked that it 
be made unlawful for vehicle operators to pass 
over such crossings without first coming to a 
full stop. Certain other measures were also 
recommended in equipment together with a 
reduction in the working hours of operators 
of trucks and buses. To facilitate enforcement 


of hours and wages regulations for drivers of 
public vehicles it was suggested that inform- 
ation pertaining to wages, hours, rest periods, 
etc., be recorded in a book carried on the 
vehicle for such purposes. 


It was also urged that a heavier tax should 
be paid for such vehicles with a special tax 
on trailers and that 50 per cent of motor 
license fees and gasoline taxes be refunded to 
the municipalities to assist them in bearing 
the increasing cost of maintaining streets, 
bridges, etc., providing police and fire pro- 
tection, and parking space for motor vehicles. 


Working Hours 


In regard to working hours, the executive 
stated its position as follows: 


“In view of the fact that past experience 
has proven that long working hours decrease 
the efficiency of industrial workers, particularly 
in heavy industries, and there is still a large 
number of unemployed with even skilled 
workers available in some industries, and 
greater efficiency is obtained through shorter 
shifts thereby getting the most out of the 
machinery, and at the same time conserving 
human energy, making it possible to continue 
the pace for a longer period of time, we 
strongly advocate working hours should not be 
increased in any industry without mutual 
consent, and where possible holidays with pay 
should be granted.” 


Other Requests 


Among other matters on the agenda of pro- 
posed legislation were: registration of barbers; 
elimination of home work in clothing in- 
dustry ; amendments to Old Age Pensions Act; 
amendments to Operating Engineers’ Act; 
civic employees’ superannuation; compulsory 
operation of three platoon system for fire 
fighters in municipalities of 10,000 or more 
population; re-constitution of Industrial 
Standards Board with labour representation; 
compulsory installation of sprinkler systems in 
public buildings and apartment houses; in- 
creasing the property exemption under the 
Mothers’ Allowance Act; institution of hos- 
pitalization and medical care under state con- 
trol, etc. 


Nova Scotia Provincial Executive of Trades and Labour Congress 


The Provincial Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress in Nova Scotia presented a 
memorandum of legislative proposals to the 
Government of Nova Scotia on February 18. 
The delegation making the presentation was 
composed of members of the Provincial 
Executive and the Halifax and Liverpool 
District Trades and Labour Councils. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A number of proposed amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were requested 
as follows: that full medical aid be supplied 
during the period of disability; that com- 
pensation be based on a workman’s regular 
earnings at the time of the accident, and 
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calculated on the basis of a full week; that 
minimum compensation be $12 a week; that 
when permanent partial disability results, the 
amount of disability shall be estimated and 
paid for during the lifetime of the disabled 
workman; that artificial teeth and glasses 
be supplied when required as the result of 
an accident suffered by a workman. 


Apprenticeship 


The memorandum requested that the 
Apprenticeship Act be amended to provide 
that the maximum age of persons entering an 
apprenticeship be 21 years. 


Female Minimum Wage Act 


It was requested that the Female Minimum 
Wage Act be amended to provide that in work 
which is ordinarily and by custom executed 
by women, no male worker shall be employed 
at such work at a wage less than that fixed 
by an order of the Minimum Wage Board for 
such work executed by women. 

A further request in this regard was that 
inspectors be appointed to enforce the regula- 
tions under the Minimum Wage Act, 


Fair Wages 


The delegation’s memorandum urged the 
Provincial Government to consider the adop- 
tion of legislation providing for the insertion 
of a schedule of wages and hours in all 
Provincial Government contracts and that 
such legislation should include all “subsidy 
aided operations either on land or water”. 


Minimum Wages 


The Provincial Government was urged to 
consider enacting legislation stipulating a 
minimum wage of 40 cents per hour in the 
province “to relieve the exploited conditions 
of labour in many industries, particularly those 
of lumber, fish and fruit processing industries, 
and common labour”. 


Industrial Standards Act 


It was requested that the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act be applied to all industries within 
the Halifax and Dartmouth areas, 


Assistance to the Fishing Industry 


The delegation asked the Governement “to 
exert its influence to have the price for fish 
paid in various communities broadcast by 
radio at regular intervals in a similar manner 
to prices information now supplied to farmers. 
It was particularly requested that wholesale 
fish prices at Montreal be included in such 
information, which was considered of vital 
importance to Nova Scotia fishermen and their 
dependents. 

Other Requests 

Other requests included: that the Limita- 
tion of Hours of Labour Act be adopted and 
enforced; that the Nova Scotia Labour Act 
be extended upon its expiration on May 1, 
1941; that certificates of physical fitness be 
required of all applicants for chauffeurs or 
operators’ licences “before permission is given 
to examine them as to their driving ability;” 
the appointment of a competent full-time 
inspector of gears, rope tackle, and working 
ways used in the Building Trades and Trans- 
portation Industry; that regulations be 
drawn up governing the installation of 
pressure steam heating systems and that only 
certified men be allowed to install such 
systems; that the Department of Labour be 
given authority to appoint qualified in- 
spectors to examine both old and new elec- 
tric wiring installations; that legislation be 
enacted placing the sale of electrical sup- 
plies under the control of the Nova Scotia 
Power Commission and that only electrical 
articles approved by the Commission be 
allowed to be sold in the province; reduc- 
tion of interest rates allowed to be earned 
by public utilities companies from 8 per cent 
to & per cent; that organized labour be 
represented on all Boards and Commissions 
appointed to deal with matters in which 
the interests of workers are concerned; that 
the Government give employment preference 
to union labour on all work directly or in- 
directly under its jurisdiction; that measures 
be taken to improve and equalize “the unfair 
competition existing between the steam rail- 
ways and commercial vehicles on the high- 
ways”. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO, NEW BRUNSWICK 
AND QUEBEC, 1939 


Ontario 
ol ibaesy annual report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for the year 1939, 
shows that during the year 60,520 accidents 
were reported to the Board compared with 
59,834 in 1988 and 70,582 in 1937. 

The report states that during 1939 employ- 
ment in industry under Schedule 1 of the 
Act increased appreciably and was reflected 
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in both assessments received and in the 
number of accidents reported. The _pro- 
visional payroll in Schedule 1 for 1938 was 
estimated at $481,275,700, at an average rate 
of $1.31 on every $100 of payroll; for 1939 
the provisional payroll was $530,262,800, at 
an average rate of $1.06. 

Benefits—Total benefits awarded during 
the year amounted to $6,152,40753 com- 
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pared with $6,464,261.19 during 19388, and 
$6,129,960.55 during 1937. Of the total bene- 
fits awarded during the year, $5,057,714.23 
was for compensation and $1,094,693.30 was 
for medical aid. 

Total benefits awarded since the com- 
mencement of the Act in January, 1915, to 
January 1, 1940, amounted to $134,953,555.52, 
and total accidents reported during the same 
period were 1,373,677. 


Assessments—The average rate charged 
during the twenty-five year period was $1.18 
for every $100 of payroll. For 1939 the 
average rate of $1.06 represents a decrease of 
19 per cent over the rate of $1.31 for 1938. 
The report declares that notwithstanding 
this decrease in the rate and a 6 per cent 
reduction in the previous year, the financial 
security of the Accident Fund has not been 
impaired, the provisional surplus to the credit 
of the classes at December 31, 1939, being 
$2,648,711.01 compared with $2,621,717.55 at 
December 31, 19388. 


Finances—According to the report the 
Board’s financial position continues solvent 
and satisfactory, there being a provisional 
surplus of $2,648,711.01 standing to the 
credit of the classes, a Disaster Reserve of 
$228,782.11, a reserve for depreciation of 
securities of $963,468.56, an excess. of 
$406,712.92 in the silicosis account of cash 
over liabilities for silicosis in the mining 
industry, and $4,043.30 standing to the credit 
of the Rehabilitation Clinic; making a total 
of $4,251,721.90 compared with $4,406,915.36 
at the end of 1938, these assets in excess of 
liabilities being in addition to accrued in- 
terest on investments. 

The balance in the Pension Fund, to pay 
pensions to widows, children and disabled 
workmen for life or lesser periods, amounted 
to $24,838,874.49. 


Compensation—Compensation and medical 
aid for Schedule 1 industries during 1939, in- 
cluding an estimate for amounts still to be 
awarded amounted to $6,267,561.03. Other 
outlays on account of Schedule 1 industries 
amounted to $663,965.27, including adminis- 
tration expenses of $414,666.41; mine rescue 
work, $18,928.47; safety associations, $218,- 
511.25; occupational therapy, $10,705.60, etc. 
Total expenditures and charges for the year, 
including adjustments for prior years’ acci- 
dents, were $6,931,526.30. 

The total number of employers listed in 
Schedule 1 industries at the end of 1939 was 
24.973 compared with 24,144 at the end of 
1938; while the estimated wage expenditure 
in these industries for the year was $580,- 
262,800, compared with $481,275,700. 
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The total amount of compensation awarded 
in Schedule 2 industries and Crown cases 
during 1939 was $883,306.27. Of this amount, 
$217,104.18 was for workmen of municipal 
corporations; $192,834.79 for steam railroads; 
$11,435.40 for electric railways; $36,686.56 for 
navigation companies; $1,943.50 for express 
and sleeping-car companies; $12,253.61 for 
telephone and telegraph companies; and 
$2,458.20 for all other industries in Schedule 
2; $270,550.96 for Dominion Crown Cases and 
$138,039.12 for Provincial Crown Cases. Of 
the total amount awarded, $531,384.64 was for 
pensions in pension cases and $351,921.63 
was for cases not pension cases and for 
compensation not pensions in pension cases. 


Employers in Schedule 2 are assessed their 
share of the expense of administration. For 
1939 that share amounted to $16,944, as com- 
pared with $32,565.12 in 1938, and $23,159.11 
in 1937. Proportionate to the amount of 
compensation awarded, administration ex- 
penses in Schedule 2 and Crown Cases were 
4-06 per cent in 1939, as compared with 
6-71 per cent in 1938, and 4:94 per cent 
in 1937. 


Safety Assoctations—During 1939, the 
Board paid $218,511.25 to safety associations, 
which are organizations of employers estab- 
lished under the authority of the Act by 
employers in 22 out of the 24 classes of 
industry. They are under the management 
of the employers but the expenses are paid 
by the Board out of the Accident Fund. Of 
the total amount paid to these organiza- 
tions, $27,701.25 was allotted to the Lumber- 
man’s Safety Association; $14,760 to the 
Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety 
Association; $11,500 to Class 5 Accident 
Prevention Association; $131,000 to the In- 
dustrial Accident Prevention Association; 
$7,000 to the Ontario Highway Construction 
Safety Association; $5,550 to the Electrical 
Employers’ Association; and $21,000 to the 
Construction Safety Association of Ontario. 

The report also contains complete informa- 
tion concerning operations during 1988, 
details of which were not available when 
the report for that year was made. Statis- 
tical information is also given regarding 
accidents during 1988, their causes, nature 
of injuries involved, number, time loss, total 
and average cost of the different classes of 
cases, the age, wage, nationality and marital 
condition of the injured workmen. 


New Brunswick 


The twenty-first annual report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of New 
Brunswick for the calendar year 1939, sets 
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forth the estimated total income, made up 
from assessments, interest on current fund, 
etc., at $748,948.70 and estimated expenditure 
$599,756.21, leaving an estimated credit bal- 
ance of $149,192.49. When this is added to 
the cumulative credit balance of $297,242.28 
carried forward from the year 1938, an esti- 
mated surplus of $446,484.77 is indicated. 


Complete statistics for the 1938 operations 
of the Board are given in the report. The 
cost of compensation during 1938 is given in 
the report as amounting to $481,088.60, there 
being 7,834 accidents reported to the Board. 
Of the total number of accidents, 16 were 
fatal, 2 resulted in permanent total disability ; 
238 in permanent partial disability; 5,005 
in temporary disability only; while 2,573 
required medical aid only. 

Causes of accidents in 1938, which resulted 
in claims upon the Board, were classified in 
the report as follows: prime movers, 186; 
working machines, 388; hoisting apparatus, 
277; dangerous substances, 212; stepping on 
or striking against objects, 860; falling 
objects, 1,504; handling objects, 1,128; tools, 
1,326; runaways and animals, 72; moving 
trains, vehicles, etc. 316; falls of persons, 
1,347; all other causes, 986. 


Factory Inspection—Included in the report 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board is 
the report of the New Brunswick Factory 
Inspector for the year ending December 31, 
19389. 


During 1939, the Factory Inspector issued 
934 renewal licences for stationary engineers, 
87 of which were boilerman’s licences; and 
106 new licences were issued. 


The inspector’s report refers to the bring- 
ing into force of the Amended Factories Act 
under which it is optional, whether a boiler 
be insured or annually inspected by a com- 
petent boiler inspector. This amendment, 
the inspector’s report declares, has been 
a great help to the owners of small plants 
which operate for only a few months during 
the year and the owners of which do not feel 
they can afford insurance but are perfectly 
willing to have their boilers tested annually. 

The amended Act also provides that the 
holder of a stationary engineer’s licence who 
allows same to lapse, may be required by 
the Board to be examined as if he were an 
original applicant. 


Quebec 


The twelfth annual report of the Quebec 
Workmen’s Compensation Board covering 
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its work ending December 31, 1939, shows 
that since the Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1981, up to December 31, 1938, the 
sum of $5,114,830.12 had been paid out in 
expenditures for medical aid; $8,500,984.33 
for temporary disability; $2,734,72096 by 
way of lump sum and commutations of 
compensation; $4,944,619.19 by way of life 
pensions to workmen and $3,930,644.73 for 
pensions to dependents. 

In order to meet these payments, the Com- 
mission has since the inception of the Act 
levied and collected assessments amount- 
ing to $27,194,570.78. Costs of administra- 
tion during the period amounted to $1,723,333, 
and $476,533.18 was paid over to Safety 
Associations. A disaster reserve of $210,- 
403.85 has been set up to pay for unusual 
accidents, the total cost of which would 
represent an excessive charge on any one 
group of employers. 

For operations during 1939, the Commis- 
sion indicated that there would be a surplus 
of $341,357.14 which, when added to pre- 
vious surpluses results in a cumulative total 
surplus of $540,960.29. 


Compensation, Pensions, Medical Aid, etc., 
in 1939—A provisional financial statement in 
the report shows that compensation paid 
during 1939 in Schedule 1 _ industries 
amounted to $990,520.56. Pension awards 
during the year totalled $550,934.64; medical 
aid expenditures $490,550.04; administration 
expenses $302,426.07; and paid to Safety 
Associations, $108,912.31. 


Revenue in 1939.—Provisional assessments 
during 1939 totalled $4,375,502.58, other in- 
come $49,944.44 and after adjustment of 
revenue a total revenue of $4,875,310.64 
actual and estimated is shown in the report. 
The surplus account as at December 31, 1939, 
is shown as standing at $540,960.29. 


During 1939, a total of $108,912.31 was 
paid to Safety Associations—$14,583.31 to 
the Quebec Lumbermen’s Accident Preven- 
tion Association; $20,000 to the Quebec Pulp 
and Paper Safety Association; $2,000 to the 
Quebec Public Utilities Safety Association ; 
and $72,329 to the Quebec Accident Preven- 
tion Associations. 

In 1939 a total of 53,942 accidents were 
reported to the Board compared with 58,385 
reported in 1938, a reduction of 4,393 in the 
number of accidents during the year’s 
interval. 


° 
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FEDERAL-STATE CONFERENCE ON LABOUR 
LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


fe Washington, the seventh National Con- 
ference on Labour Legislation met on 
December 9-11 at the invitation of the 
Secretary of Labour. The Conference was 
composed of Governors’ representatives from 
35 states as well as representatives from 
Alaska, Puerto Rico and the District of 
Columbia. 

Reports were approved from committees 
on labour supply and national defence, 
federal-state co-operation, industrial disputes, 
industrial health, safety and workmen’s com- 
pensation, home work, state wage and hour 
laws, child labour and migratory labour. 


Labour Supply and National Defence 


As regards national defence, the Conference - 


adopted a resolution commending the Presi- 
dent for his national defence program and 
pledging support in defending the democratic 
institutions of the United States and in 
giving aid to Great Britain and her Allies. 

The Committee on Labour Supply and 
National Defence urged that while the prob- 
lem of training workers must be considered 
primarily from the viewpoint of immediate 
defence, the long-range needs of industry and 
labour should also be kept in mind. 

Dilution of labour should be so controlled 
as to cause a minimum of dislocation in the 
normal labour supply and no plan for the 
dilution of skills should be considered unless 
there was in operation a definite apprentice- 
ship plan for the training of skilled workers. 
Short training or training in only one part or 
one operation of a skilled trade should be 
undertaken only after a thorough investigation 
had determined that no skilled workers could 
be supplied by the employment agencies. It 
was recommended that the Federal Committee 
on Apprenticeship be given authority to 
establish basic standards for training where 
dilution is essential and that the Committee 
be authorized to approve or disapprove any 
schemes where federal funds are to be used 
in any way in connection with shop training. 
The Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, 
it was recommended, should apply to the 
training of workers the same principles of 
co-operation between employers and employed 
which have proved so successful in its appren- 
ticeship schemes. In shop training the 
workers should be given as thorough a train- 
ing as possible with class-room instruction in 
subjects related to the trade. The number of 
workers to be trained in this way should be 
limited to the actual need and wage rates 


should be fixed so as to prevent a scheme 
from being used to break down the wage 
standards of skilled workers. 

The Committee recommended that the 
labour standards aspects of the defence train- 
ing programs be the responsibility of the 
federal and state departments of labour and 
that the educational aspects be under the 


Federal Office of Education and State boards 


for Vocational Education. It was pointed 
out that. large sums of money have been 
appropriated for the training of defence 
workers and because no standards to control 
these training programs have been established 
there was great pressure on the training 
agencies to spend the money regardless of 
need. “Standards acceptable to labour and 
industry must be set up at once before irrepar- 
able damage has been done to vocational 
education itself.” 

The training should be given in the work- 
place under actual working conditions and 
under the direction of experienced workers. 
The training program, including the labour 
standards, should be in writing so that the 
trainees and the workers already employed 
may clearly understand the training condi- 
tions. Joint committees, equally representative 
of employers and labour, together with con- 
sultants from the employment service, the 
vocational education authorities and the ap- 
prenticeship agencies, should be set up in 
each State and locally where needed to advise 
on each phase of the training program. It 
was strongly recommended that in order to 
avoid confusion the joint committees should 
be the exclusive agencies for dealing with all 
training programs in connection with national 
defence. 

The Committee emphasized that short-time 
training projects should not divert attention 
from the development of a uniform system of 
apprenticeship. State departments of labour, 
trade unions and employers were urged to 
give their full support to such a scheme. 


Federal-State Co-operation 


A Committee on Federal-State Co-opera- 
tion emphasized the mutual advantage of 
continuing and extending the policy of co- 
operation between federal and State depart- 
ments of labour. It was recommended that 
methods be worked out for co-ordinating the 
inspection work of federal and State depart- 
ments in connection with laws relating to hours 
of work, wages, child labour and home work. 
The prohibition in the federal Fair Labour 
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Standards Act of the employment of children 
under 16 years of age in inter-state industries 
has led to the adoption of a scheme for co- 
operation between the federal and State depart- 
ments in the use of age certificates. Standards 
laid down by the federal department for such 
certificates were reported to have brought 
about an improvement in the certificate system 
throughout the country. This co-operative 
scheme was commended and its extension 
urged. 

Collaboration between ithe Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship and State appren- 
ticeship councils was approved and it was 
recommended that councils should be set up 
in States where they have not yet been 
established. 

The assistance of the federal department in 
providing training courses for State factory 
inspectors was stated to thave been of great 
service and it was urged that similar courses 
should be provided for inspectors in other 
fields of labour law. The establishment of 
comparable qualifications and salary scales 
for inspectors was also recognized as being a 
matter of interest to both the federal and 
State departments. 

The committee also commended the present 
plan for co-operation between federal and 
State conciliation services and recommended 
that regional conferences should be held where 
federal and State conciliators could discuss 
their problems, co-ordinate their activities and 
provide for technical services. A review was 
suggested of federal and State agencies engaged 
in labour research such as the United States 
Department of Labour, Social Security Board 
and State labour departments to determine 
the gaps and overlapping and to develop a co- 
ordinated research program. 

With regard to industrial health, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the Secretary of 
Labour should appoint a committee to assist 
in organizing a federal-State industrial health 
scheme which would ensure adequate resources 
to State labour departments for industrial 
hygiene. 

Two resolutions of the Conference are of 
interest in this connection: first, approving a 
Bill introduced in the Senate to make funds 
available to State departments of labour for 
work on industrial hygiene and second, advo- 
eating “that all the laws and services relating 
to labour, including unemployment compensa- 
tion, the employment service, industrial safety, 
health and hygiene, workmen’s compensation, 
industrial relations, wages, hours and child 
labour and apprenticeship should be closely 
integrated in a single department of labour 
at both the federal and the State levels.” 


Industrial Disputes 


The Committee on Industrial Disputes urged 
the increased use by employers and workers, 
when they are unable to reach an agreement, 
of the United States Conciliation Service in 
co-operation with State conciliation services 
and recommended the strengthening of existing 
agencies along the lines of the voluntary work 
of the United States Conciliation Service. A 
resolution expressed the gratification of the 
Conference at the increasing number of em- 
ployers accepting collective bargaining and the 
hope that collective bargaining would be 
extended so that industrial conflict will be 
minimized and production increased, particu- 
larly during the period of national defence. 

A resolution of the Conference affirmed its 
belief that “the free co-operation of labour 
is the best guarantee of maximum production 
for defence and it is believed that so-called 
anti-strike legislation would by the very 
element of compulsion introduce ill-will and 
suspicion in the place of co-operation...and 
would lessen rather than stimulate production 
for defence.” The resolution called attention 
to experience in harmonious relations that 
were promoted by collective bargaining where 
agreements set up joint machinery for the 
handling of grievances and for the arbitration 
of disputes. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


As regards workmen’s compensation, the 
Committee dealing with this and related 
subjects urged that numerical and industry 
exemptions be eliminated from all the com- 
pensation Acts and that Acts covering both 
accidents and occupational diseases should be 
compulsory for all employers; that all diseases 
resulting from occupation should be covered 
by the statutes; that the procedure in the 
administration of the Acts should be informal 
and non-technical and that the administrative 
body should have adequate power to regulate 
the fees of attorneys, doctors, etc.; also that 
the special committee appointed by the 
Secretary of Labour to study the problems 
arising out of pre-employment physical exami- 
nations report to the States as soon as possible. 

Meantime the Committee of the Conference 
declared its opposition to physical examinations 
unless the employer has first proved that he 
has installed proper safeguards for health and 
safety and unless the State has adopted laws 
to prevent discrimination against workers as 
a result of physical examinations. The States 
were urged to develop their statistical services 
to give more accurate information on the 
frequency, severity and causes of industrial 
accidents in the light of extended industrial 
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operations for national defence; and in view 
of the absence of safety and health regulations 
in many States the Secretary of Labour was 
requested to consider promulgating such codes 
under the Public Contracts Act. It was also 
recommended that industrial hygiene units 
be created in State labour departments and 
that the Secretary of Labour be requested to 
consider setting up in the Division of Labour 
Standards a unit empowered to establish 
uniform methods for the control and elimina- 
tion of occupational diseases. 


Child Labour 


The Child Labour Committee commended 
the enforcement of the child labour provisions 
of the Fair Labour Standards Act by the 
federal Children’s Bureau and urged more 
adequate appropriations for this work. The 
urgent need was emphasized for control of 
child labour in industrialized agriculture 
“where some of the worst child labour abuses 
exist to-day,” and for raising the child labour 
standards of State legislation to the 16-year 
old minimum of the Fair Labour Standards 
Act in order that children employed in intra- 
state industries might have the same protec- 
tion as those in inter-state industries. 


The need for additional safeguards against 
hazardous employment, particularly in the 
defence industries, was emphasized and the 
States were urged to require double compensa- 
tion to be paid for accidents to persons 
illegally employed. Attention was called to 
the inadequate regulation of children in street 
trades and on the stage. 


The Committee pointed out the danger to 
the nation in any relaxation of child labour 
standards under the pressure of defence 
industries. 

Home Work 


For the regulation of home work seven 
States and Puerto Rico have passed laws 
which permit its prohibition when it under- 
mines labour standards. The Committee 
urged the adoption of such legislation by 
other States, supplemented by the application 
of other labour laws to home work and by 
federal action. The strict application of the 
Fair Labour Standards Act to industrial home 
work was urged and the Wage and Hour 
Division of the federal department was asked 
to consider including the prohibition of home 
work in wage orders issued under the Act. 


Wages and Hours 


As regards wages and hours, the Committee 
on State Wage and Hour Legislation recom- 
mended that action be taken as soon as 
possible to apply to all workers legislation 
regulating wages and hours. With this end in 
view the Secretary of Labour was requested 


to give assistance in compiling information 
on wages and hours in States where such 
legislation is sought and where the States are 
not themselves equipped to prepare such 
evidence. The need for uniformity in inspec- 
tion and enforcement methods as between the 
federal and State departments was emphasized 
and the Secretary of Labour was asked to 
continue a committee which drafted a State 
wage and hour Bill for the purpose of con- 
sidering and securing agreement on policies 
essential in the administration of wage and 
hour laws. 


Federal-State Committees 


At the request of the Conference, the 
following committees are to be appointed or 
to be continued by the Secretary of Labour: 
(1) Committee on Planning for Post-Defense 
Economic Adjustments to consider means of 
minimizing unemployment in the post-defense 
period, of re-absorbing workers in industry and 
to preserve labour standards and social gains; 
(2) Committee on State Wage and Hour 
Legislation to continue to function and to 
develop more uniform methods of inspection, 
enforcement and issuance of wage orders; (3) 
Committee on Defense Bills Affecting 
Workers’ Rights to take up with responsible 
agencies the question of safeguarding the 
civil rights of workers and trade unions; 
(4) Committee on Suggested Language for a 
State Workmen’s Compensation Bill to draft 
language for a Bill providing for an exclusive 
State fund; (5) Committee on Pre-employ- 
ment Physical Examinations to continue and 
to report to the States as soon as possible; 
(6) Committee on Education to study prob- 
lems of education and training from the point 
of view of labour and labour law adminis- 
trators; (7) Committee on Federal-State 
Industrial Health Program to assist in 
developing such a program, utilizing the 
experience of State labour departments; (8) 
Committee on Strengthening State Factory 
Inspection to inquire into the feasibility of 
federal grants-in-aid for State factory-inspec- 
tion services, provided these meet a federal 
standard. 


——_—— 


Veterans Rehabilitation in Australia 


According to a press. despatch, the 
Repatriation Department of the Australian 
Government is already assuming care of 
Australian soldiers sent home from the fight- 
ing fronts, finding jobs for them at the 
rate of about 12 per day and paying a 
sustenance rate ranging from $13 weekly 
for a man, wife and three children. So far, 
it is reported, only a small number of 
men have been sent home. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1940 


Report of Dominion Bureau of Statistics indicates Unprecedented 
Expansion in Industrial Employment 


BS its annual review of employment in 
Canada in 1940, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reports that the year witnessed 
an unprecedented expansion in industrial em- 
ployment, a continuation and intensification 
of the upward movement that had its incep- 
tion late in 1939 and, apart from seasonal 
fluctuations, is expected to -gain momentum 
in the months to come as a result of the 
development of Canada’s war effort. 

The industrial activity indicated during 
1940 raised the employees of the co-operating 
establishments by almost one-fifth from Janu- 
ary 1 to December 1, a proportion greatly ex- 
ceeding that shown in any other twelve 
months in the twenty years for which inform- 
ation is now available; the average change 
from the beginning of January to the first 
of December in the period, 1921-1939, was 
8.1 per cent. 

During the year under review, the Domi- 
nion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 145,372 
individual returns on employment, an aver- 
age of 12,114 reports per month. The em- 
ployees of the co-operating establishments 
averaged 1,215,481, varying between 1,093,930 
at April 1, and 1,864,720 at the beginning of 
November. In 1939, the range had been from 
1,015,632 at April 1, to 1,206,183 at November 
1, while the monthly average was 1,105,712; 
the reports tabulated in that year had aggre- 
gated 139,810, an average of 11,6511, per 
month. 


Employment by Provinces and Cities 

A brief analysis of the situation in the 
various units of population and industrial di- 
visions shows that activity in all provinces 
attained an unusually high level in 1940. In 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, em- 
ployment generally was at its maximum in 
the twenty years for which statistics are 
available. This was also the case in the 
Maritime Provinces as a unit, while in the 
Prairie Area, activity was greater than in 
any other year since 1931. Data for the 
various provinces within these two aneas were 
separately tabulated only from 1937; in the 
intervening period, employment generally was 
at a lower level than in 1940. 

Industrial employment in the eight cities 
for which statistics are segregated was, on the 
whole, in greater volume in 1940 than in any 





1In comparing these figures with those for 1940, it 
should be noted that adjustment is made in the index 
numbers for the growth in the number of co-operating 
employers. 


preceding year of the record except 1929, 
when their average index was slightly higher. 
The cities for which tabulations are made 
are as follows:—Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver. Employment in these eight 
centres, taken as a unit, showed an advance 
exceeding that indicated generally in the 
Dominion; nevertheless, this composite index 
continued lower than that for the Dominion 
as a whole, although the discrepancy was the 
smallest in the eight years during which em- 
ployment in the leading industrial centres has 
been relatively quieter. 

Varying levels of activity were indicated in 
the different cities during 1940, depending to 
a considerable extent upon the type of. pro- 
duction predominating in the locality. Thus, 
employment in Windsor and Hamilton, where 
the heavy industries are of especial impor- 
tance in the industrial distribution of the 
population, showed the greatest gains over 
1939, and the indexes for these two, with 
Quebec City, were higher than in the remain- 
ing centres. 


-Employment in Manufacturing 


Manufacturing as a whole, reported parti- 
cularly impressive gains; employment, un- 
usually active at the opening of January, 
thereafter showed important and uninterrup- 
ted advances until December’ 1; the additions 
to the working forces made in this period 
resulted in the establishment of successive 
new all-time highs, month by month from 
February. The December 1 index, at 144.7, 
was over 22 per cent higher than at January 
1, an increase which exceeded that in any 
other of the twenty years of the record; the 
average gain in this period was not quite ten 
per cent. Considerable improvement was re- 
corded in the production of both durable and 
non-durable goods, the former showing an 
increase of 34 per cent and the latter, of 
15 per cent during the twelve months. 

Among the non-manufacturing divisions, 
logging reported greater employment than in 
1939, or any other year since 1920, except 
1937. Mining, communications, transporta- 
tion, services and trade were also brisker; 
the indexes in mining, services and trade 
were the highest on record; that in trans- 
portation was the highest since 1931, while 
the communications figure was above that 
for any other year since 1932. Employment 
in construction, on the whole, was quieter 
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than in 1939, due to curtailment in work on 
the highways, which in recent years has been 
largely provided as a means to relieve un- 
employment”; building construction, however, 
was in decidedly greater volume than in any 
other year since 1931. 


Empleyment in Financial Institutions 


In addition to the reports from 12,114 
firms classed in the manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, con- 
struction and maintenance, services and trade 
divisions, statistics of employment were tab- 
ulated during 1940 from banks, trust compa- 
nies, stock market operators and insurance 
companies; data for the first three of the 
classes are also available for most of 1989. 


The reported employees of banks, trust 
companies and stock market operators aver- 
aged 33,609 in 1940; the number of co-opera- 
ting establishments was 407, and the mean 
index was 110.4, on the 1926 base. In 1939, 
the average number of reports recelved was 
413, and the average staff, 33,113; the in- 
crease in personnel during the year under 
review was mainly due to extra work occa- 
sioned by the war, particularly in connection 
with the control of foreign exchange. The 
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employment afforded by brokers, however, 
rather declined, owing partly to market in- 
activity and, in a number of cases, to the 
enlistment of men who were not replaced. 


Information during 1940 was also received 
from an average of 481 insurance companies 
and branches and their agents, whose em- 
ployees averaged 24,824; this constituted 117.9 
per cent of their 1926 average staffs. Inform- 
ation for this class of business is not on record 
for preceding years. 


The employment afforded in financial insti- 
tutions, in which the group index in 1940 was 
113.5, has shown an advance from the base 
year which is fairly commensurate, on the 
whole, with the general gain in population 
and with pre-war industrial activity in the 
Dominion. While employment in such oc- 
cupations has not increased during the period 
of intensified industrial expansion to the 
same extent as that in manufacturing and 
certain other classes, it has probably been 
maintained at much the same level as in 1m- 
mediately preceding years; if this is so, its 
course has more or less paralleled the all- 
industries curve for the Dominion, until the 
outbreak of hostilities with the resultant ab- 
normally large gains of 1940. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1941 


Gia accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting February 1 was 12,467, the employees 
on their pay-rolls numbering 1,326,092. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from ‘the local trade unions thoughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were employed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
January was 2,032 having an aggregate mem- 
bership of 274,912 persons, 6:6 per cent of 





2The number of man-days worked on a wage basis 
on relief projects authorized by Dominion-Provincial 
Agreement, as reported to the Dominion Commissioner 
of Unemployment Relief, was 382,404 in the first eleven 
months of 1940. The average number of men afforded 
employment per month during the period was 2,993. 
The works carried on in 1940 were mainly the continu- 


whom were without employment on February 
1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of un- 
organized workers who were without employ- 
ment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions, 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


ation or completion of projects commenced in previous 
years. 

During the twelve months, January 1 to December 31, 
1939, the number of man-days worked on a wage basis 
was reported as 2,360,584, while the average number of 
men afforded employment was 17,291. 
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(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1941, as 


Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
February showed an upward movement, which 
compared favourably with the decline re- 
ported at February 1 in each of the last three 
years; over a longer period of observation, 
however, activity at that date has shown little 
change, on the average, from January 1. 
Accordingly, the increase in the unadjusted 
index of employment at the date under review 
was accompanied by an advance in the season- 


at February 1, as compared with 114:4 at that 
date in 1940, the previous high figure for 
February in the years since 1920. The season- 
ally-corrected figure advanced from 139:4 at 
January 1, to 140°5 at the beginning of 
February; as already indicated, this was the 
highest adjusted index for any month of the 
record of more than twenty years. 

An analysis of the returns by industry shows 
that at February 1, 1941, there was marked 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoTE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926°as 100. 
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ally corrected index; the latter has risen 
uninterruptedly since March, 1940, establish- 
ing in the last nine months, successive new 
all-time highs. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns for February 1, 1941, from 12,467 
employers, whose staffs included 1,826,092 men 
and women, compared with 1,316,869 at Janu- 
ary 1. This increase of 9,223 persons, or 0°7 
per cent, raised the crude index (1926—100) 
from 134-2 in the preceding month, to 135-2 
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seasonal improvement in manufacturing, in 
which the co-operating establishments reported 
an increase of 25,204 workers, or 3-4 per cent, 
as compared with January 1. This gain was 
decidedly larger than that shown at the same 
date in any recent year, considerably exceed- 
ing the normal increase between January and 
February in the experience of other winters 
of the record. The improvement is particu- 
larly noteworthy in that it provided work for 
many more operatives than had been laid off 
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in the seasonal recession at January 1; this 
is the first time in the years since 1920 that 
such a situation has been indicated, the average 
increase at February 1 in the twenty preceding 
years amounting to rather less than 49 per 
cent of the average decline at January 1. 
In the last decade, indeed, the discrepancy 
in this comparison has been even greater, only 
about two-fifths of the average number laid 
off at the opening of the year having been 
reinstated by the beginning of February. 


The increase in employment in manufactur- 
ing raised the index to 147-4, the highest on 
record; the previous maximum figure was that 
of 144-7 at December 1, 1940. The seasonally- 
adjusted figure, at 153-0, was also higher than 
in any other month for which statistics are 
available. 


The most pronounced expansion at the 
beginning of February was in iron and steel, 
the co-operating plants reporting 13,861 more 
employees than in the preceding month. Tex- 


tile, chemical, lumber, leather, tobacco and — 


many other lines also showed decided gains. 
On the other hand, there were seasonal losses 
in food and beverage factories. 


Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
mining, transportation and railway construc- 
tion and maintenance reported heightened 
activity, while the movement was unfavour- 
able in the other groups. There were particu- 
larly large losses in trade, following the 
exceptionally great activity over the holiday 
season; nearly 13,500 persons were released, 
the decline of 8-6 per cent rather exceeding 
the average contraction at mid-winter in the 
years since 1920. Logging, communications, 
building and highway construction and main- 
tenance and services also reported reductions 
in personnel; with the exception of those in 


logging, these declines were unusually small 
for the time of year. 

For February 1, 1940, 11,857 establishments 
had furnished employment returns, showing an 
aggregate working force of 1,117,761 persons; 
the latest index was 18-2 per cent higher than 
that of 114-4 at February 1, 1940. 

Based upon the 1926 average as 100, the 
unadjusted index numbers of employment at 
the beginning of February in recent years are 
as follows: 1941, 185-2; 1940, 114-4; 1939, 
106-5; 1938, 110-4; 1937, 104-1; 1936, 98-4; 
1935, 94-6; 1934, 91-4; 1933, 77-0; 1932, 89-7; 
1931, 100-7; 1980, 111-6; 1929, 110-5; 1928, 
102-0 and 1927, 96-6. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 


For some months, statistics of employment 
have been collected from banks, trust com- 
panies, stock exchange firms and insurance 
companies. At the beginning of February, 
893 firms and branches in these lines of busi- 
ness reported staffs aggregating 58,421 persons, 
compared with 58,232 in the preceding month; 
the index was 112-8. The addition of the 
figures for financial institutions to the returns 
furnished in the manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, con- 


struction, services and trade industries brings 


the total number of employees included in 
the February 1 survey of employment to 
1,384,513 in 13,360 establishments, and lowers 
the general index of 135-2 for the eight 
industries just mentioned, to 134-0; when the 
employees of the co-operating financial 
organizations were added to the general figures 
for January 1, the index was lowered from 
134-2 to 133-1. The comparable figure for 
February 1, 1940, was 114:4; this coincided 
with the general index for the eight leading 
industries enumerated above. 


Tasie I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Nots.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Employment by Economic Areas 
Contractions were recorded in Quebec and 
the three Prairie Provinces; the change in 
Quebec was very slight, while the losses in 
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decidedly favourable, the increases being above 
the average; those in the Maritime area, in- 
deed, were contra-seasonal. Activity in all 
provinces was greater than at February 1 of 


last year; in four of the five economic areas 
the situation was also more favourable than 
in any other winter for which data are avail- 


the Prairie area rather exceeded the average 
at February 1 in the years since 1920. On the 
other hand, the trend in the Maritime Prov- 




















inces, Ontario and British Columbia was able, the exception being the Prairie area, 
Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100). 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of em. 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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where the latest index was slightly lower than 
that for February 1, 1929, but was otherwise 
the highest on record. 

Maritime Provinces—The trend in the 
Maritime Provinces as a whole has usually 
been downward at the beginning of February 
in the years since 1920, the average loss in 
employment being nearly two per cent. At 
February 1 of the present winter, however, 
activity showed a substantial increase, 3,854 
persons having been taken on since their last 
report by the 886 reporting employers, whose 
staffs aggregated 100,665. There were gains 
in each of the provinces in this area, those in 
Nova Scotia being largest. 

Building and highway construction and trade 
in the Maritime Provinces as a whole reported 
curtailment. Coal-mining, logging, manufac- 
turing, transportation and railway construction 
and maintenance, on the other hand, were 
brisker; the greatest improvement was in the 
last two, and was seasonal in character. In 
manufacturing, the iron and steel and lumber 
divisions showed the most pronounced gains. 

A moderate loss had been indicated in the 
Maritime Provinces at February 1 of last 
year, when 824 firms had reported 87,706 
employees, or 331 fewer than:at January 1, 
1940. The index was then many points lower 
than that of 135:2 at the date under review; 
this figure, which is the highest ever recorded 
for February, has, indeed, rarely been exceeded 
in any month in the years since 1920. 


Quebec—Employment showed little general 
change in Quebec at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, the working forces of the 3,114 co-operat- 
ing establishments aggregating 399,645, as 
against 400,233 at January 1, 1941. This 
decrease of 0:1 per cent was the smallest 
reported at February 1 in any of the nine 
years of the record in which the trend at that 
date has been downward; the average change 
at mid-winter has, however, been a very slight 
increase, so that the loss at the latest date, 
like that indicated at February 1 in each of 
the last three years, is contra-seasonal. In 
spite of this falling-off, employment at the 
date under review was at a higher level than 
in any other February for which information is 
available; the latest index was 139-4, com- 
pared with 116-0 at February 1, 1940, the 
previous maximum for that date. 

There was considerable improvement in 
manufacturing at the beginning of February, 
1941, notably in textile and iron and steel 
plants, but leather, lumber, non-ferrous metal, 
pulp and paper, tobacco and chemical fac- 
tories also showed gains; on the other hand, 
food and rubber works were moderately 
slacker. Logging, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade also re- 
ported reduced activity, mainly seasonal in 
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character. The declines in bush work were 
particularly marked. 

For February 1, 1940, the 2,939 firms making 
returns had employed 331,926 men and women, 
or 13,416 fewer than in the preceding month. 

Ontario—There was important expansion in 
industrial activity in Ontario, particularly in 
manufacturing; within this division, the 
greatest increases were in iron and steel, which 
absorbed over 7,600 additional workers, and 
in chemical products, in which there was a 
gain of 3,000. Improvement was also recorded 
in tobacco, textile, rubber, pulp and paper, 
leather, electrical apparatus and non-ferrous 
metal manufacturing. On the other hand, food 
and beverage factories were slacker. Among 
the non-manufacturing groups, mining and 
services reported heightened activity, while 
there were losses in transportation, construc- 
tion and retail trade, those in the last-named 
being especially large, following the abnormal 
activity over the holiday season. 

Data were received from 5,375 establish- 
ments in Ontario, employing 573,711 persons 
at the date under review, as compared with 
564,258 at the beginning of January. ‘This 
advance of 9,453 workers, or 1:7 per cent, 
was seasonal, approximating the average gain 
from January to February in the experience 
of the years since 1920. The movement had, 
however, been downward at the beginning of 
February last year, when the 5,189 employers 
furnishing information had reported an aggre- 
gate payroll of 478,409; the index then stood 
at 120-2, as compared with 143-4 at the latest 
date. The latter figure indicates a higher 
level of industrial activity than in any other 
month of the record. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in _ this 
area has almost invariably declined at Feb- 
ruary 1 in the twenty-one winters for which 
data are available. The tendency in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta was un- 
favourable at the date under review, when 
the 1,780 firms co-operating in the Prairie 
Provinces reduced their forces by 5,283 per- 
sons, to 147,292. Manufacturing, on the whole, 
showed an advance, there being improvement 
in iron and steel, textile and lumber plants; 
logging was also more active. On the other 
hand, mining, transportation, construction and 
trade released employees, the losses in the 
last-named being most marked. 

The general contraction in industrial activ- 
ity at February 1, 1941, rather exceeded the 
average indicated at that date in the years 
since 1920, being also larger than that noted 
at midwinter of 1940. Standing at 112:2 at 
the date under review, the index was higher 
than at February 1 in any other year since 
1920, except 1929; the figure for February of 
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last winter was 100-8. Statistics had then been 
tabulated from 1,701 establishments, whose 
working forces were reduced from 134,940 in 
the preceding month to 131,632 at February 1. 


British Columbia.—There was a considerable 
increase in employment in British Columbia 
at the date under review. Retail trade, trans- 
portation and highway construction and 
maintenance reported reduced activity, but 
mining, logging, building and manufacturing 
were more active; the gains in the _last- 
named took place mainly in lumber, pulp 
and paper and iron and steel factories. The 
working forces of the 1,302 reporting em- 
ployers aggregated 104,779, an increase of 
1,737 employees, or 1-7 per cent, as compared 
with their payrolls in the preceding month. 
The general advance in staffs exceeded the 
moderate gain that has been the average 
change from January 1 to February 1 in the 
period since 1920, while the latest index, 
at 118-0, was higher than in any other Feb- 
ruary for which statistics are on record. 

For February 1, 1940, 1,204 firms had fur- 
nished information showing that they em- 
ployed 88,088 men and women, compared 
with 85,961 at January 1; although that in- 
crease was larger than that at the date under 
review, the index was then eighteen points 
lower, standing at 100-0. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend was upward in Montreal, 
Ottawa, Hamilton and Windsor; in Quebec 
and Vancouver practically no general change 
was indicated, while firms in Toronto and 
Winnipeg showed losses in employment. In- 
dustrial activity in each of these centres was 
at a decidedly higher level than at the same 
date of last winter, or of any other year of 
the record. 


Montreal—Manufactures showed pro- 
nounced recovery, on the whole, notably in 
the textile and iron and steel groups, while 
leather and many other factories were also 
busier. Construction afforded more employ- 
ment. On the other hand, transportation 
and trade reported reduced employment, the 
losses being seasonal. Data were received 
from 1,816 employers with 196,285 workers, 
or 5,069 more than at January 1. Industrial 
activity in Montreal has usually advanced 
between January 1 and February 1 in the 
experience of the nineteen years in which 
statistics for the larger cities have been 
segregated, but the latest increase was ex- 
ceptionaly large for the time of year. The 
index stood at 126-0, compared with 105-7 


at the beginning of February in 1940, when 
contra-seasonal curtailment had been  in- 
dicated; the 1,729 co-operating establish- 
ments had then employed 164,259 men and 
women. 


Quebec—Returns tabulated from 218 firms 
in Quebec City showed that they had reduced 
their personnel from 20,102 at January 1, to 
20,081 at February 1, the index falling slightly 
from 144-3 at the former to 144-1 at the latter 
date. There was improvement in manufac- 
turing; local transportation and construction 
were also rather busier, while trade and ser- 
vices were seasonally slack. The general 
index was many points higher than at the 
corresponding date of last year, when a larger 
decrease had been indicated in the 209 returns 
received; these had shown an aggregate staff 
of 14,898. 


Toronto—There were pronounced seasonal 
losses in retail trade in Toronto, and construc- 
tion was quieter; on the other hand, increases 
were reported in transportation, services and 
manufacturing, those in the last-named taking 
place mainly in iron and steel and other 
heavy industries, and in textile and printing 
and publishing works. On the whole, there 
was a decline of 778 in the employees of the 
1,846 co-operating firms, who had _ 177,587 
workers. ‘This reduction was decidedly less- 
than-average for midwinter in other years of 
the record, being also smaller than that in- 
dicated at the beginning of February, 1940, 
when the index of employment was many 
points below the figure of 136-5 at the date 
under review. The 1,768 employers from 
whom statistics were received at February 1 
of a year ago, had a working force of 146,499. 


Ottawa—There was a seasonal contraction 
in retail trade in Ottawa, but manufacturing 
and construction and maintenance were 
brisker, the increases in the former being 
mainly in iron and steel and pulp and paper. 
Two hundred and forty-one establishments 
reported 18,132 workers, or 294 more than at 
January 1. The index of employment, at 
132°7, was decidedly higher than at the be- 
ginning of February, 1940, when a slight 
falling-off had been indicated by the 227 co- 
operating firms, who then had 14,775 em- 
ployees. 

Hamilton—The situation in Hamilton 
showed improvement, bringing employment to 
the highest level yet reached in these surveys. 
The gain took place chiefly in manufacturing 
and more particularly, in iron and steel, while 
trading establishments released employees, 
following the active season over the holidays. 
Statistics were tabulated from 336 employers 
with a staff of 45,880 men and women, com- 
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pared with 44,766 in the preceding month. The 
index, at 140-6, was many points above that 
of 116-6 at February 1 of a year ago; an 
increase had also been reported by 332 firms 
then furnishing information, whose payrolls 
had included 38,024 persons. 

Windsor—Automobile and other iron and 
steel factories in Windsor were decidedly 
busier; trade and construction were rather 
quieter, while other industries showed little 
general change. The 197 reporting establish- 
ments employed 27,896 workers, as against 
26,810 at January 1. The volume of employ- 
ment was greater than in any other month for 
which information is available. A force of 
20,549 had been indicated by the 194 em- 
ployers making returns for February 1, 1940, 
when the index stood at 148-6, compared with 
201-2 at the latest date. 

Winnipeg—As has almost invariably been 
the case at February 1, employment in Win- 
nipeg declined at the date under review, the 
loss taking place mainly in trade. Manufac- 
turing, however, was more active, iron and 
steel, textile and other factories reporting 
improvement, of which that in the first-named 
was most pronounced. Returns were compiled 
from 546 concerns with a personnel of 48,217, 
compared with 51,451 in the preceding month. 
Industrial activity was greater than at Feb- 
ruary 1 of last year, although smaller losses 
in personnel had then been recorded by the 
532 co-operating establishments; these had 
employed 41,831 persons. 

Vancouver—The_ situation in Vancouver 
showed little general change. Manufacturing 
was brisker, the gains in employment in 
lumber, non-ferrous metals and iron and steel 
being largest; construction was also rather 
brisker, while transportation, communications 
and trade were not so active. The 577 firms 
furnishing statistics had a staff of 43,873, as 
against 43,858 at January 1. The index, at 
128-8, was many points higher than at the 
same date in 1940, when 523 employers had 
36,955 men and women were on their payrolls. 


Employment by Industries 

Manufacturing—Seasonal improvement on 
an exceptionally large scale was noted in 
employment in factories at the beginning of 
February, when 6,830 co-operating manufac- 
turers reported a staff of 759,030, compared 
with 733,826 at January 1. This was an in- 
crease of 25,204 persons, which raised the 
crude index from 142-5 in the preceding 
month, to 147-4 at February 1; it was then 
higher than in any other month of the record. 
The figure for the beginning of February a 
year ago was 120-5. 

As already mentioned, the gain at the date 
under review follows year-end losses that were 
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below normal. The number added to the 
payrolls considerably exceeded the number 
laid off at January 1, a situation which is 
unique in the experience of the years since 
1920; on the average, the increase in indus- 
trial activity at February 1 has brought about 
the re-employment of some 49 per cent of 
the number released at January 1. 

As a result of the greater-than-normal ex- 
pansion, the seasonally-adjusted index ad- 
vanced, rising from 152-0 at January 1, 1941, 
to 153-0 at February 1. These two figures 
are higher than in any other month for which 
data are available. 

The most pronounced improvement over 
January 1, 1941, took place in iron and steel 
plants, in which 13,861 additional employees 
were reported by the firms furnishing statis- 
tics; this gain of 6-5 per cent raised the iron 
and steel index to the highest position yet 
reached. There were also substantial increases 
in textile and chemical factories, which re- 
ported additions of 3,294 and 3,186 persons, 
respectively. The leather, lumber, pulp and 
paper, rubber, tobacco, electrical apparatus, 
non-ferrous metal and many other divisions of 
manufacturing also afforded decidedly more 
employment. On the other hand, food, bever- 
age and petroleum plants showed curtailment. 


The February 1, 1941, crude index of 
employment, as already stated, stood at 
147-4 compared with 142-5 in the _ pre- 
ceding month, while at the beginning 


of February in recent years the figure has 
been as follows:—1940, 120-5; 1939, 106-0; 
1938, 110-3; 1937, 105-3; 1936, 98-5; 1935, 90-1; 
1934, 84-2; 1933, 75-0; 1932, 85-9; 1931, 96-1; 
1930, 110-2; 1929, 112-8; 1928, 102-3 and 
1927, 98-2; the 1926 average equals 100 in © 
calculating these indexes. 

The 6,496 manufacturers whose statistics were 
tabulated for February 1 of last year had 
reported 618,409 employees, as compared with 
606,733 at the opening of 1940. The recovery 
then indicated had therefore been on a much 
smaller scale than that at the latest date, 
when the index was over 22 per cent higher 
than at the beginning of February 1940. 

Animal Products—Edible—There was a 
decline in employment in this group at the 
beginning of February, when the index, at 
159-7, was many points higher than that of 
132°5 at the same date in 1940. Statements 
were tabulated from 333 firms employing 
31,451 workers, as compared with 32,013 at 
January 1, 1941. Most of the loss took place 
in meat packing plants. 

Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe factories very substantially in- 
creased, and there were smaller gains in tan- 
neries. A combined working force of 25,088 
persons was reported by the 342 co-operating 
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manufacturers, who had 23,810 employees at 
the beginning of January. Most of the ad- 
vance took place in Quebec and Ontario. 
Activity was lower than at February 1 of 
a year ago, the latest index, at 122-5, being 
a few points below that of 125-8 at ithe same 
date in 1940; with this exception, however, 
it was the highest for midwinter in any year 
for which data are available. 

Lumber and Products—Seasonal improve- 
ment was indicated in sawmills, while con- 
tainer and furniture factories were also busier; 
1,490 workers were taken on by the 985 firms 
making returns, who had 49,963 on their 
staffs. The increase was rather smaller than 
that noted at the beginning of February, 1940, 
but the index of employment was then 
decidedly lower. There were gains in New 
Brunswick, Quebec and the Western Provinces 
at February 1 of the present winter, those in 
Quebec being most pronounced. 
~ Musical Instruments—Thirty-six manu- 
facturers of musical instruments (not including 
radios) reported increased employment at 
February 1; their staffs numbered 2,061 per- 
sons, aS compared with 1,825 at January 1. 
The index stood at 72-2, as against 54-6 
at the same date of last year, when an upward 
movement had also been indicated. 

Plant Products, Edible-—There was a further 
reduction in personnel in the vegetable food 
group, according to the 563 reporting estab- 
lishments, which employed 37,854 workers, 
compared with 38,973 in the preceding month. 
The largest losses were in fruit and vegetable 
canneries, but sugar and syrup and chocolate 
and confectionery were also quieter. No 
general change has been indicated at. Feb- 
ruary 1 of last year; the index then stood at 
116-0, as compared with 122-7 at the date 
under review. 

Pulp and Paper—Pulp and paper mills, paper 
products and printing and publishing plants 
reported moderate gains, which resulted in an 
unusually high level of employment for mid- 
winter. The general index stood at 117-5, 
compared with 111-4 at February 1, 1940. 
Data for the date under review were received 
from 718 employers of 72,966 workers, as 
against 72,430 at the beginning of January, 
1941. Improvement was reported in Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia, that in Ontario 
being greatest. 

Rubber Products—There was an increase 
in rubber factories; 53 of these enlarged their 
payrolls from 14,798 persons at January 1 to 
15,333 at February 1. The index, at 121-6, 
was decidedly higher than at the same diate 
in 1940, when a falling-off had been indicated. 

Textile Products—A large advance was 
reported in textiles at February 1, 1941, there 
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being improvement in cotton, silk, headwear, 
hosiery and knitting, garment and personal 
furnishing establishments. The working 
forces of the 1,265 co-operating firms aggre- 
gated 131,064 persons at the beginning of 
February of this year, as compared with 
127,770 in their last report. Textile manu- 
facturers in Ontario and Quebec showed 
marked activity. Employment was decidedly 
brisker than at February 1 of last winter, 
although greater gains had then been recorded. 


Beverages—This division was quieter; re- 
turns for the beginning of February were 
tabulated from 154 factories with 10,281 em- 
ployees, or 396 fewer than in their last report. 
The index was higher than at the same date 
of a year ago, when the movement had also 
been downward. 


Tobacco—¥Forty-seven tobacco manufac- 
turing plants reported a combined working 
force of 13,924 men and women, an increase 
of 1,805 over their January 1 staffs. The 
index was a few points higher than at the 
beginning of February in 1940; a smaller gain 
had then been indicated by the co-operating 
employers. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 337 firms in this group, 
whose staffs aggregated 30,690, as compared 
with 27,504 at the beginning of January. 
Employment at the date under review was at 
a new all-time maximum; the index stood 
at 252-7, compared with 178-9 at the same 
date last winter. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—A small 
increase was recorded in this group at the 
date under review, according to 219 manu- 
facturers, whose labour forces included 11,997 
workers, or 538 more than in the preceding 
month. Employment generally was in greater 
volume than at February 1, 1940, when the 
tendency had been downward. 


Electric Light and Power—A falling-off 
was noted in central electric stations at the 
beginning of February; the 104 co-operating 
producers reported 18,011 employees, com- 
pared with 18,080 at January 1. Activity 
was substantially greater than at February 1 
of last year, a larger decline having then been 
indicated. 


Electrical Appliances —Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed continued ad- 
vances, which resulted in a higher level than 
in any other period of the record. Data were 
received from 137 establishments employing 
24,997 operatives, as against 24,471 at Janu- 
ary 1, 1941. A reduction had been noted at 
the beginning of February, 1940, when the 
index was nearly 43 points lower than the latest 
figure of 182-2. 
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Iron and Steel Products—For the thirteenth 
consecutive month, there were important in- 
creases in personnel in iron and steel factories, 
‘in which employment was in greater volume 
than in any other period in the twenty years 
of the record. Most divisions shared in the 
advances at the date under review, the largest 
being in the vehicle (for use on land and sea 
and in the air), crude, rolled and forged, 
machinery and firearm divisions. The most 
pronounced improvement was in Ontario, 
although the trend was generally upward. 
Statistics were tabulated from 1,022 firms, 
whose staffs stood at 225,578, compared with 
211,717 at January 1. The index, at 170-4, was 
some 57 points higher than at the correspond- 
ing date of last year, when heightened activity 
had also been indicated. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Aluminum 
and lead, tin, zinc and copper works recorded 
improvement, but smelting and refining was 
slacker. There were increases in Quebec and 
Ontario, but in British Columbia losses were 
indicated; the result was an advance of 1-5 per 
cent in the working forces of the 208 estab- 
lishments furnishing information throughout 
Canada. Their staffs aggregated 34,697, com- 
pared with 34,173 in their last report. The 
index, at 228-1, was at a new, all-time high. 


Mineral Products—One hundred employers 
in the mineral products group reported: 138,582 
workers, compared with 13,724 in the preced- 
ing month. Petroleum refining released most 
of the persons laid off. Employment in this 
division as a whole was brisker than at mid- 
winter in 1940. ~ 

Logging 


_ An important decline was recorded at Feb- 
ruary 1 in logging; this approximated that 
noted at the same date in 1940. Over a period 
of years, however, there has been little change, 
on the average, between January and Feb- 
ruary. The 475 co-operating firms employed 
a staff of 78,808 men at February 1, 1941, as 
compared with 81,870 at the beginning of 
January. Losses were indicated in Quebec, 
while the movement was favourable in Nova 
Scotia, Alberta and British Columbia; else- 
where the changes were rather slight. Bush 
work was brisker than at midwinter of 1940, 
or any other year of the record, except 1938. 
Mining 

There was considerable improvement in the 
mining of metallic ores at the beginning of 
February, but the extraction of coal and other 
non-metallic minerals showed a decrease. On 
the whole, there was an increase of 754 persons 
in the forces of the operators furnishing 
returns, who numbered 416. Their staffs 
aggregated 79,305 employees, of whom 26,415 


were engaged in the mining of coal, 44,640 in 
metallic ores and 8,250 in non-metallic 
minerals, other than coal. A larger advance, 
on the whole, had been indicated in this 
division at February 1, 1940, when the index 
stood at 168-4, compared with 169-1 at the 
date under review; these are the highest mid- 
winter figures yet indicated. 


Communications 


The personnel of the companies and branches 
reporting included 23,944 men and women, 
compared with 24,099 in the preceding month, 
there being slight reductions on both tele- 
phones and telegraphs. The number employed 
in communications was greater than at the 
same date in 1940. More pronounced curtail- 
ment had then been recorded. 


Transportation 


Street Railways, Cartage and Storage— 
There was a downward trend in employment 
in these industries at February 1, but the 
decline was not so large as that which 
occurred at midwinter in 1940; the index then 
was several points lower. The 309 co-operating 
employers had 31,728 persons on their pay- 
rolls, or 237 fewer than at January 1, 1941. 
Most of the loss took place in Saskatchewan. 


Steam Railway—An increase was indicated 
at the beginning of February in the operation 
departments of the steam railways, which 
reported 64,780 employees, compared with 
63,950 in the month before. A smaller gain 
had been noted at February 1 of last year, 
and the index was then five points below that 
of 81-2 at the date under review; this was 
the highest figure for February in the years 
since 1931. 

Shipping and Stevedoring —Employment in 
water transportation showed an advance; 126 
employers: added 175 workers to their pay- 
rolls, bringing them to 12,507 at February 1 
of the present year. The index was higher 
than at the same date in 1940, when a 
decrease had been recorded. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building—Employment in building con- 
struction slightly declined at February 1; the 
index, at 108-3, was many points higher than 
at the beginning of February of 1940 or any 
other year since 1930. Statistics were received 
from 952 contractors, with 46,781 persons in 
their employ at the date under review, as 
against 47,012 at January 1, 1941. The tend- 
ency was favourable in Ontario, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia, but elsewhere 
was seasonally downward. 


Highway—The number of workers reported 
by 399 employers in the highway construction 
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and maintenance group was 29,894, or 2,637 
fewer than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment in this division was in greater volume 
than at February 1, 1940, when decidedly larger 
losses had been indicated. 


Railway—Additions to staffs were noted in 
railway construction and maintenance, mainly 
due to track-clearing operations. Smaller gains 
had been recorded at the same date in 1940, 
and the index then was slightly lower. State- 
ments were tabulated from 29 employers in 
this group, with 23,726 persons on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 21,472 in the last 
report. There were general increases in 
personnel, those in the Maritime Provinces 
being greatest. 


Services 


The service group was rather quieter than 
in the preceding month; 606 establishments 
had 32,876 employees, or 186 fewer than at 
January 1, 1941. There were small gains 
in laundries and dry-cleaning establishments 
and moderate reductions in hotels and restau- 
rants. The index, at 148-6, was decidedly 
higher than at February 1 of last year, when 
larger declines had been noted in this 
industrial division. 


Trade 


Following the greatly heightened activity 
resulting from the Christmas and _ holiday 
season, there was a substantial reduction in the 
number employed in trade at February 1. 
The 2,137 merchandising establishments fur- 
nishing data reduced their payrolls from 
156,199 employees at January 1, 1941, to 
142,713 at the beginning of February. There 
were marked decreases in retail stores, while 
wholesale houses showed a slight falling-off. 
The percentage curtailment was on a scale 
somewhat smaller than that reported at the 
beginning of February in 1940, but rather 
exceeded the average loss at midwinter in 
the last twenty years. The index of employ- 
ment at the latest date stood at 147-0, or 
many points higher than that of 136-4 at 
February 1 of last year. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas and industries are given in the accom- 
panying tables. The columns headed: “Rela- 
tive Weight” show the proportion that the 
number of employees reported: in the indicated 
area, or industry, is of the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns at February 1, 1941. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of January, 1941 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades or 
who are idle on account of illness, are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 


in industrial disputes are excluded from these . 


tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such figures 
have reference to the organizations reporting. 

Returns were tabulated during January, 1941, 
from 2,032 labour organizations whose com- 
bined membership was 274,912 persons, of 
whom 18,124, or a percentage of 6-6 were idle, 
compared with percentages of 7:4 in the -pre- 
ceding month and 11-3 at the close of January, 
1940. The January unemployment percentage 
was the lowest in trade union records for any 
corresponding month since 1929. Pronounced 
employment expansion for lumber workers and 
loggers and extensive recovery among gar- 
ment workers were the principal factors in the 
improvement during January over the pre- 
ceding month. Moderate increases were 
observed in British Columbia and Manitoba, 
while in Quebec and Saskatchewan there were 


nominal advances only, while slight contrac- 
tions in employment occurred in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Ontario and Alberta. In 
contrast with the situation in January, 1940, 
when 11-3 per cent of the members were 
idle, impressive gains were disclosed in Quebec 
and Manitoba. In the former province em- 
ployment expansion for building tradesmen, 
and substantial increases in the manufacturing 
and transportation industries were the main 
factors in the improved situation, while in 
Manitoba the betterment was traced largely 
to pronounced increases for garment workers 
and steam railway men. Advances of note- 
worthy proportions were noted likewise in 
Ontario, Saskatchewan and British Columbia, 
while among Nova Scotia, New Brunswick 
and Alberta organizations there were nominal 
gains only. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. During 
January increases of noteworthy proportions 
over the preceding month were observed in 
Montreal and Vancouver, while an appreciable 
advance was indicated also in Winnipeg. In 
Toronto there was a fractional upward move- 
ment only, while Saint John and Edmonton 
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unions reflected moderate contractions. Re- 
duced activity on a moderate scale occurred 
in Regina, while in Halifax the declines were 
rather noteworthy. Comparison of reports 
received during the month under review with 
those tabulated at the close of January, 1940, 
disclosed that among members in Winnipeg 
and Edmonton employment rose substantially, 
while in Toronto and Vancouver conditions 
likewise were decidedly improved. Consider- 
able betterment was observed among Saint 
John members, and in Halifax there was 
heightened activity on a moderate scale, 
while a nominal upward movement only was 
indicated in Regina. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 


cember was observed among garment workers, 
and there were likewise gains of noteworthy 
proportions for hat, cap and glove, and leather 
workers. Heightened activity on a moderate 
scale was apparent among iron and _ steel 
tradesmen, while metal polishers, butchers, 
meat and fish packers, mine, mill and smelter- 
men, clay, glass and stone workers, general 
labourers, bakers and confectioners, and paper- 
makers were somewhat more active, although 
the increases were nominal only. As in De- 
cember, electric current employees, cigar and 
tobacco, and jewellery workers were reported 
as being fully engaged, while among soft drink 
workers, printing tradesmen, wood workers, 
textile and carpet workers, and tailors and gas 
workers small employment recessions were 
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from January, 1935, to date, it will be seen 
that the curve during January declined slightly, 
thus indicating a nominal improvement over 
the December situation. The level of the 
curve, however, rested considerably below the 
point shown for the corresponding month of 
1940, thus reflecting considerable employment 
expansion during the month under review over 
the corresponding month a year ago. 

At the end of January, 1941, reports were 
received from 614 organizations in the manu- 
facturing industries whose combined member- 
ship aggregated 113,203 persons, of whom 5,466, 
or a percentage of 4°8, were idle, contrasted 
with percentages of 6-8 in the previous month 
and 9-1 at the close of January a year ago. 
Pronounced employment expansion over De- 





1938 


1939 1940 


noted. There were contractions of noteworthy 
degree among fur workers, and marked declines 
in activity were likewise evident among rubber 
workers. A large majority of the trades in the 
manufacturing industries participated in the 
upward movement from January, 1940, when 
9-1 per cent of these members were idle. 
Marked increases were in evidence among 
garment workers, and employment rose sub- 
stantially for hat, cap and glove, and fur 
workers, while iron and steel tradesmen indi- 
cated gains of noteworthy proportions. Viewed 
from a percentage standpoint, electric current 
employees and clay, glass and stone workers 
were much better employed, but as the mem- 
bership in these groups is small, these changes 
did not materially influence the percentage 
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in the manufacturing industries as a whole. 
There was reduced activity on a small scale 
among wood and gas workers, while fractional 
declines only were reflected by textile and 
carpet, rubber workers and mine, mill and 
smeltermen. . 

During the month under review reports were 
tabulated from 56 unions of coal miners, 
having a combined membership of 21,846 
persons, of whom 518 or a percentage of 
2-4 were idle, contrasted with percentages 
of 2-9 in December and 3:5 at the end of 
January, 1940. In comparison with the pre- 
ceding month Nova Scotia and British Col- 
umbia unions manifested slight improve- 
ment, while in New Brunswick, as in Decem- 
ber, the membership was reported as being 
fully engaged. In Alberta, however, there 
were minor employment recessions. In ¢con- 
trast with January, 1940, when 3-5 per cent 
of the members were idle, New Brunswick 
unions as in the previous comparison, reported 
a fully engaged situation, while fractional 
increases only were in evidence in Nova 
Scotia. In Alberta and British Columbia, 
conditions were better also although the ad- 
vances were not especially noteworthy. 

During January, 236 organizations in the 
building trades, having a combined member- 
ship of 30,963 persons, reported that 5,388 of 
their members were idle on the last day of 
the month, a percentage of 17-4, contrasted 
with percentages of 15-6 at the end of Decem- 
ber and 35-6 at the close of the corresponding 
month a year ago. During the period under 
review granite and _ stonecutters disclosed 
appreciable gains over December, and frac- 
tional increases were apparent among elec- 
trical workers, while viewed from a percent- 
age standpoint, although involving compara- 
tively few members, bridge and _ structural 
iron workers and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers were much better employed. On the 
other hand, there were moderate reductions 
in activity among painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, hod carriers and building labour- 
ers, and carpenters and joiners. Noteworthy 
declines were apparent among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, while from the per- 
centage viewpoint pronounced contractions 
were disclosed by steam shovel men. All 
trades participated in the upward movement 
from January a year ago when 35-6 per cent 
of the membership was idle. Heavy in- 
creases in employment were in evidence among 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers, while from the percentage viewpoint steam 
shovelmen, bridge and structural iron workers 
and granite and stonecutters attained consider- 
ably higher employment levels. 


At the end of January 847 returns were 
received from unions in the transportation 
industries. The combined membership re- 
ported by these organizations was 72,643, of 
whom 3,884, or a percentage of 5-3, were idle, 
contrasted with 5-4 per cent in December 
and 9-2 per cent at the close of January, 1940. 
A nominal upward movement over the 
previous month was noted by navigation 
workers, while steam railway men, whose 
returns constitute over 80 per cent of the 
entire group membership, disclosed slight ad- 
vances only. Teamsters and chauffeurs indi- 
cated fractional increases, while there were 
nominal contractions in activity for street and 
electric railway employees. In comparison 
with conditions in these industries in January, 
1940, when 9-2 per cent of the membership 
was idle, employment rose substantially for 
teamsters and chauffeurs, and pronounced gains 
were observed likewise among navigation 
workers. A much greater volume of employ- 
ment prevailed for steam railwaymen during 
the period under survey, while among street 
and electric railway men the percentage of 
idleness was identical with that of January a 
year ago. 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 








ee 8 
S| 4 Q 
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za| 5 3] | 2 
Month cafe toe a | 3 5 
gs} & 3) ° A ° gs 3a 
ae ae i. igs 8 3 a a 7 
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ome) sie) sles) 21 4 
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Average 1930..... 5-4] 3-7/14-0110-4| 9-6110-6/13-3/11-6/11-1 
Average 1931..... 8-5] 9-2/19-3]17-2115-7|15-6|19-4/17-6116-8 
Average 1932..... 9-6|14-4|/26-4|23-7|/20-0/15-8/22-6/21-6/22-@ 
Average 1933..... 16-0}13-0|25-2|24-41/20-3/17-2/21-7|/20-8/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7] 7-9/22-8]18-1|17-7|13-2117-8|20-2|18-3 
Average 1935..... 6-9] 8-6/20-9114-3112-6| 9-8]15-4/16-4|15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8] 7-4/18-9|12-0]10-1] 9-6]12-0/11-9|13-2 
Average 1937..... 5-5] 5-2/15-6] 8-3} 9-0] 9-0/12-0/10-6/10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9]10-0/17-4/12-1/11-9] 9-1/12-3]14-0]13-1 
Average 1939..... 7-11 9-0/16-0]11-1] 9-6] 8-9]12-3/12-0/12-2 
Average 1940..... 3-1] 3-7|11-0] 6-0] 7-3] 6-9] 9-7| 7-6] 7-8 
Jan, 1930e..89. 7-8] 4-0}/11-3] 9-8]10-0/12-1]13-7]13-8/10-8 
Jan. oe. 7-4110-5}16-1/18-4]15-1118-3]15-7/16-9/16-0 
Jan. 19322028 15-1/15-9]28-4/21-5]19-0]18-0|19-3/21-8/22-0 
Jan, 1933 ccs8 22-7|15-6|26-9|28-7|23 -6]22-7|22-7|21-6125-5 
Jan. 1934 10-7| 9-4]23-6|24-2121-2|17-9]16-4|25-0121-2 
Jan. 1935..... 7-0] 7-1/22-5120-2/15-5/12-3]11-2/22-6/18-1 
Jan. 1936 csisrre 7-41 6-7|19-3114-0]13-4/13-8]13-3/16-0|14-8 
Jan. 1937-... 8-2} 6-3/22-9]11-9] 8-4/11-4] 9-1]16-4/14-5 
Jan. 1938... 3-5] 5-3/16-5]11-5/11-3]10-8] 7-3/17-9]12-4 
Jan, ot ee 9-2]12-8/19-9114-4/16-0]13-2/11-9/18-1]15-9 
Jan. 1940..... 4-8| 4-2115-6/10-1]11-8] 9-7] 7-7|11-1/11-3 
Feb. 1940..... 6-4] 4-5/15-9110-3]11-9/13-0] 7-7/10-7|11-7 
Mar.  1940..... 5-6] 4-2/14-7] 9-7] 8-4|11-4/14-7| 7-3]10-8 
April 1940..... 4-0] 4-1/12-3] 8-2] 8-3] 8-3]16-5| 8-8] 9-6 
May 940..... 3-2] 4-1/10-0} 5-1] 9-7] 5-5/16-1| 9-3] 7-9 
June 1940..... 2-4] 3-7/12-2] 4-9] 3-9] 3-4114-6] 7-7| 7-6 
July 1940..... 1-9] 2-7/10-2] 4-3] 4-0] 3-3/11-9] 5-6] 6-4 
Aug.  1940..... 2-2] 3-5] 7-6] 3-7] 4-9| 3-7] 7-9] 4-8] 6-2 
Sept 1940..... 1-2] 3-5] 6-5) 2-7| 5-4] 3-9] 5-5] 5-7] 4-4 
Oct. 1940..... 1-1] 4-2] 6-9] 3-8] 6-8] 5-9] 4-8] 4-9] 5-0 
Nov.  1940..... 1-7| 3-4] 9-2] 4-8] 6-2] 7-8] 4-7] 7-0] 6-2 
Dec 1940. ;... 2-6] 2-3]/11-1] 5-9] 6-6] 6-7| 4-8! 9-0] 7-4 
Jan. 1900 .. 3-3] 3-3] 9-21 6-0] 4-5| 6-0] 6-2] 6-5] 6-6 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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During the month under survey returns were 
tabulated from 5 unions of retail shop clerks. 
These organizations had a combined member- 
ship of 1,792 persons, and these were fully 
engaged, contrasted with an unemployment 
percentage of 0-1 in December, and 0°4 at 
the close of January, 1940. 

During January, there were 83 returns 
received from unions of civic employees, com- 
bining a membership of 9,090 persons. The 
unemployment percentage at the close of the 
month was 1-9, contrasted with percentages of 
1-3 at the end of December and 5:2 at the 
close of January a year ago. 

During the month under review 148 reports 
were tabulated from unions in the miscell- 
aneous group of trades. The aggregate was 
listed at 10,653 persons, of whom 416, or 
a percentage of 3-9, was idle. The percentage 
of idle members at the end of December was 
4-0 and at the close of January, 1940, it was 
4-5. Hotel and restaurant employees and 
barbers were fractionally better employed 
during January than they were in December, 
while the percentage of idleness among 
unclassified workers remained unchanged. A 
slight curtailment in activity was noted, 
however, among theatre and stage employees, 
and stationary engineers and firemen. In 
contrast with the situation which prevailed 
in these trades at the close of January a year 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada during 
the month of January, 1941, as indicated by 
the average daily placements effected, showed 
a small decrease from that of the previous 
month, but a gain of nearly 38 per cent over 
that of the corresponding month last year. 
Changes from December 1940, were not out- 
standing, the greatest loss being reported in 
construction and maintenance, followed by 
other declines of smaller proportions in trans- 
portation, trade, services and farming, with 
moderate gains recorded in manufacturing and 
logging and a nominal increase in mining. 
In comparison with January 1940, very sub- 
stantial improvement was noted in services 
and logging, as well as noteworthy gains in 
manufacturing and construction .and main- 
tenance and smaller increases in transportation 
and trade; farming, however, showed a fairly 
heavy decline, but the change in mining—a 
loss—was minor only. 

The accompanying chart shows a trend of 
employment since January, 1939, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 


ago when 4:5 per cent of the members were 
idle, barbers and stationary engineers and 
firemen were slightly better engaged, while 
fractional advances only were apparent among 
unclassified workers. On the other hand, 
there were slight contractions for hotel and 
restaurant and theatre and stage employees. 


In January returns were tabulated from 6 
unions of fishermen whose combined member- 
ship comprised a total of 2,669 persons. Of 
these 560, or a percentage of 21-0, were 
unemployed contrasted with percentages of 
22-9 in December and 10-0 in January, 1940. 


Unions of lumber workers and loggers from 
whom 5 reports were received during the 
month under survey, combined a membership 
of 2,359 persons. Of these 221 were idle at 
the end of the month, a percentage of 9-4 in 
contrast with 28-5 per cent in December and 
19-7 per cent at the close of January a year 
ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed, each year, from 1930 to 1940 inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
January of each year from 1930 to 1939 
inclusive, and for each month from January, 
1940, to date. Table II summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the 
same months as Table I. 


Reports for January, 1941 


semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications declined sharply 
during the first half of January, followed by 
a marked upward trend during the latter half 
of the month and at the close of the period 
had attained levels, which were 11 and 10 
points higher, respectively, than those shown 
at the end of January a year ago. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 41-9 
and 50-2 during the first and the second half 
of January 1941, in comparison with the ratios 
of 37-5 and 38-9 during the same periods of 
1940. The ratios of placements to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 37°8 and 47:0, as compared with 
34-8 and 37-3 during the corresponding month 
of 1940. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to, the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during January 1941, was 
1,462, as compared with 1,519 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 1,036 in January last 
year. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 3,169, as 
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compared with 2,554 in December and with 
2,711 during January 1940. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
January 1941, was 1,346, of which 857 were in 
regular employment and 489 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,449 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in January a year ago 
averaged 977 daily, consisting of 584 in regular 
and 393 in casual employment. 

During the month of January 1941, the 
offices of the Service referred 36,703 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 34,990 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 22,283 of which 
16,693 were of men and 5,590 of women, while 
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Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

19381 ee ee 175 , 632 295, 876 471,508 
1932601). eee 153,771 198,443 352,214 
19330 & Ske ak Ue 170,576 181,521 352,097 
MO SAM. i ns ences 223 , 564 182,527 406,091 
1985) 22 oo Bikes eee 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
1936: ssh tet e 217,931 113,519 31,45 
19372 cee Soa 21558 114, 236 389,536 
19385. 5 eee ee 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
APH BS chic Bbc 242,962 141,920 384, 882 

Ak: QU ee 320,0 155,016 475,106 
‘pd Glamonth))\s eee 22, 283 12,707 34,99 


Nova Scotia 


- During January, employment offices in 
Nova Scotia received orders for nearly 5 per 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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placements in casual work totalled 12,707. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 23,328 for men and 14,660 for women, a 
total of 37,988, while applications for work 
numbered 82,392, of which 58,486 were from 
men and 23,956 from women. Reports for 
December, 1940, showed 37,953 positions avail- 
able, 63,847 applications made and 36,209 
placements effected, while in January, 1940, 
there were recorded 26,9385 vacancies, 70.466 
applications for work and 25,400 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1931 to date :— 


cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, but nearly 49 per cent more than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease of over 5 per cent in 
placements when compared with December, 
but an increase of nearly 49 per cent in com- 
parison with January, 1940. The increase in 
placements over January of last year was 
mainly due to gains in construction and main- 
tenance and services, although placements in 
logging were considerably higher and there 
was a small advance in trade. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
115; logging 175; construction and main- 
tenance 1,538; trade 70 and services 1,031, of 
which 777 were household workers. During 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1941 


























Vacancies Applicants Regular 

EES I EET 7 : Un- place- 

Offices Regis- Placed placed ments 

Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred end of same 

during end of during to period period 

period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual 1940 

Nova Scotia Te a: Poe IaTal regcisrs.a: 3's" eie'esetoaus e's 3,018 69 3,108 2,951 1,782 1,169 1,871 1,197 
Valifaxctes. 2... eT asa Ie 1,093 69 1,115 1,021 434 587 222 581 
262 0 321 262 126 136 700 116 
1, 230 0 1, 239 eso 1,029 206 298 222 
433 0 433 433 193 240 651 278 
1,366 5 1,411 1,365 329 1,036 902 290 
117 0 118 117 11 106 81 39 
759 0 761 759 242 517 154 108 
490 5 532 489 76 413 667 53 
Quechee 23 er eee. ee 12,475 1,720 28,631 12,069 7,905 2,619 16,744 4,093 
968 48 1,928 947 904 5 624 478 
713 19 1,202 770 628 125 395 453 
1,153 ips 1, 227 1,180 1,087 83 32 271 
0 7 437 84 0 ZhON.. Svea 
449 81 399 383 348 32 256 61 
5,272 1,178 12,125 4,360 1,661 ini §, 525 1,472 
1,318 169 7,151 1,325 650 440 8,145 325 
584 1 785 592 564 19 159 402 
350 33 805 424 315 19 257 230 
214 41 621 302 211 6 640 58 
930 34 1, 202 1,176 968 105 286 178 
454 37 679 526 504 3 155 165 
12,430 1,205 29,749 11,515 7,936 4,365 28,014 4,326 
110 225 101 93 8 117 105 
PAY 0 604 232 129 103 404 141 
188 38 548 176 125 51 616 69 
212 0 341 202 69 143 399 142 
413 6 464 314 237 ME 150 90 
116 26 344 110 97 13 BUSs ere ee 
Guelph Melfi Sratelel « Shales Se Sete eee s 138 15 406 148 106 25 386 107 
HMamiltonnc comms dee sles 813 135 2,521 721 316 400 3,512 261 
Kenora se tae ae Sa, Se eR 35 0 207 56 48 8 115 45 
Kainestonicc: a jodaed witreckites wean 345 8 767 327 261 66 374 200 
RGUCRONCR ore aa tetriereiserersinabe resorts 143 28 404 148 109 40 351 56 
Lindsay IANS era, ee ees 73 0 161 75 58 17 T2085 ies res ses 
LONGON gla sama tLe ae abn 462 44 975 503 318 139 1,056 207 
INGw LOrOntO ston su icisicresieerasicts octers ere 81 1 539 76 68 8 491 31 
Niagara Halis roe. sodden 514 12 594 476 439 ou 308 80 
IN OrGlae EB ay aay oc, dae otrensocters o,eiorexs 292 24 447 318 278 40 559 93 
CEhawaecc eee cence veces 384 0 668 384 89 296 756 71 
Ottawa eas: Lee eee 1, 630 219 2,578 1,402 399 966 1,846 536 
Owen Sound. 008) oo eitcae arekece ois 65 0 163 66 33 33 224 37 
IPGEMDLOKO es te Cees Cac ee se ete cot 336 1 676 320 254 66 207 78 
Poterborough ne. osaee sees eke 112 23 605 111 io 36 578 69 
POrt ATERUE a cei ele sat seals ae 728 0 584 581 574 7 388 314 
Sty Catharines es eee teoteer eect eee 289 39 608 274 150 124 833 80 
Sts, Fhomas.2. 202 seam ee 199 0 262 199 LEG 21 198 11 
SAPniges see ee cs is ete cic ae a8 171 11 535 164 104 60 814 62 
Sault Sten Mariew.. csc cy oe ois 2 se 503 91 463 201 159 39 153 58 
BIMCOBs cers... Seas» chee Bee e te «lees 2 39 0 144 40 34 6 93 28 
Stratiord stad cc esse ot tea ee 95 0 227 97 81 16 606 50 
Sudbury nscaas.... cee o eset. aaaioeres 322 8 588 308 284 24 120 86 
SLIMMING; . Ah ache tate ni olerde + ese 535 332 907 523 432 91 560 135 
EE QRODUO Me asso a daa ct eRIe welts 0 State 1,985 30 9,403 1,991 872 1,117 8,282 702 
VAUGUIGN Yo EERE ae SES TRE gh ane Oe mene 112 29 524 4 93 16 559 68 
Windsor. eer. oer eer wt hios Cakes 539 7434 775 542 303 239 1,083 184 
Woodstock: «.. PLGG). ee 2 0. So 214 17 492 205 172 33 360 130 
PT AMICOD 3 a 18 5s presse so cas oro aseurs 2,171 7 5,867 2,329 1,716 611 14, 652 2,001 
Brandonse «eso ae ne ee 152 7 256 145 100 45 442 93 
Dauphin wee 189. ces Ges Sees 347 0 399 345 208 137 394 69 
Portage la Prairie.....cciecter. + o-miess o- 41 0 48 41 39 2 690 4 
WINN poste cetceaie etree sates tone 1,631 0 5,164 1,798 1,369 427 13, 126 1,835 
Saskatchewan.................22006: 1,287 146 25207 1,212 737 472 2,054 655 
1 DONE RN Re or 8 11 8 44 3 
MOOSE UAW. 6. Rien a oe ho ates 279 14 448 269 139 128 629 76 
North) Battleford. .facnues. woeeh...28 10 7 24 10 9 1 66 12 
PETINCOTA IDOLE. te coo cae acess ees 177 48 172 122 73 49 138 60 
Regina ee een Aamo a sates he 299 0 738 313 233 80 540 225 
Saskatoonwstcirs Gch ..5 lees tomate. 175 0 305 184 119 65 439 140 
Swit @urrentan coe cme ss cooee cael c 68 28 200 64 41 23 136 24 
Wiey burn sii ee®... Sete s otas anD..« f 109 23 112 102 56 45 15 34 
Morktongt ty. : c soemceurriees » Picton chactou: 150 18 183 137 5 78 47 81 
mbertant ct em een beeen 1,705 70 4,378 1,692 1,466 226 4,099 1,628 
Calgary Sere Bek ER: 512 44 2,152 509 407 102 1, 802 538 
Drumbellors.. one cee eoaoncits 10 0 66 9 9 0 45 48 
Hamontong se esse ice ates c ee 989 16 1, 666 969 900 69 1, 652 923 
Rethbridgere. & tases. ete tos 101 9 272.) 92 75 ‘We 305 52 
Medicine Hat.;.......0.dseemadds..-- 93 1 222 113 75 38 295 67 
3,536 28 7,041 3,570 1,312 25209 10,113 1,081 
58 0 122 8 56 118 37 
138 1 242 133 126 ii 329 279 
Nelsomisht S15o Asa. HESS RR 162 0 Lee 162 5 157 11 23 
New Westminster...........2.s00008 116 0 307 116 62 54 495 59 
Penticton ee. eee ore 69 6 119 65 23 42 176 20 
Prince Georgecucsic Beis seis nd 300i 10 0 23 5 5 0 23 7 
PTINCG Rupert: occ gndees bon oe ene ve 87 0 152 81 71 10 174 58 
IWANCOUV.OP Ss chisice ree losin c cieiaistieieic'e 1, 869 21 4,201 1,928 390 1,489 7,856 342 
ES ALE fC Ne 1,027 0 1,698 1,022 574 448 931 . 256 
CU MIEN GE Berne eet Se ate ois is cto eons 37,988 3,250 82,392 36,703 22,283 12, 707 78, 449 15, 181 
one ens eee. Pa 23,328 1,254 58,436 22,966 16, 693 6, 103 58, 522 9,798 


RS eda RS: | RRR NR 14, 660 1,996 | 23.956 | 13,737 5,590 6.604 | 19,927 5,383 
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the month 1,657 men and 125 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during January, was 22 per cent 
greater than in the preceding month and 
nearly 20 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements also showed 
an increase of 23 per cent when compared 
with December and nearly 19 per cent in 
comparison with January, 1940. Placements 
in services were considerably higher than in 
January of last year and smaller gains were 
reported in manufacturing and logging, but 
these increases were partly offset by a fairly 
large decline in construction and maintenance. 
The changes in all other groups were unim- 
portant. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 93; logging 61; 
construction and maintenance 231; trade 60 
and services 893, of which 518 were household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 243 of men and 86 of women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during the month 
of January accounted for over 8 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month 
and 85 per cent more than during the cor- 
responding month of last year. There was a 
nominal decline in placements when compared 
with December, but a gain of 89 per cent in 
comparison with January, 1940. The sub- 
stantial increase in placements over January 
of last year was due to important gains in 
logging, construction and maintenance and 
services, with somewhat smaller advances in 
manufacturing, transportation and trade. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 721; logging 2,564; transportation 
144; construction and maintenance 2,371; 
trade 192 and services 4,469, of which 4,007 
were of household workers. There were 5,- 
725 men and 2,180 women placed in regular 
employment. 

ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of less than one per 
cent in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during January, 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
an increase of over 34 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were over 11 per cent fewer than 
in December, but more than 27 per cent 
above those of January, 1940. Placements 
in manufacturing, logging, and services were 
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considerably. higher than during January of 
last year and accounted for the increase under 
this comparison for the province as a whole. 
Gains were also reported in trade and trans- 
portation, but construction and maintenance 
showed a decline. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 1,763; logg- 
ing 1,423; farming 495; transportation 151; 
construction and maintenance 2,862; trade 
375 and services 4,237, of which 2,829 were of 
household workers. During the month 5,352 
men and 1,684 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
MANITOBA 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in Manitoba during January were nearly 7 per 
cent fewer than in the preceding month and 
nearly 10 per cent below those of the corres- 
ponding month a year ago. There was a 
decrease also in placements of over 10 per 
cent when compared with December and of 
over 5 per cent in comparison with January, 
1940. Farm placements were considerably 
fewer than during January of last year, but 
this loss was partly offset by a fairly large 
increase in construction and maintenance and 
moderate improvement in logging and serv- 
ices. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing 100; logging 393; farming 
321; construction and maintenance 735 and 
services 711, of which 571 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 1,386 of men and 330 of women. 


SaSKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during January, were over 3 
per cent less than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 28 per cent above those of the cor- 
responding month of last year. Placements 
were nearly 5 per cent fewer than in De- 
cember, but nearly 25 per cent more than 
during January, 1940. With the exception of 
a small decrease in farming all industrial div- 
isions showed gains in placements over Jan- 
uary of last year, the most important being 
in services. Placements by industrial div- 
isions included farming 206; construction and 
maintenance 111 and services 750, of which 
479 were of household workers. During the 
month 371 men and 366 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta were nearly 15 
per cent fewer than in the preceding month 
and over 7 per cent below those of the cor- 
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responding month a year ago. There was a 
decrease of over 10 per cent in placements 
when compared with December and of over 
6 per cent in comparison with January, 1940. 
Although the reduction in placements from 
January of last year was small there was 
considerable variation in industrial groups. 
Declines were recorded in farming and con- 
struction and maintenance and increases in log- 
ging, services and manufacturing. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing 115; logging 564; farming 293, con- 
struction and maintenance 106 and services 
576, of which 463 were of household workers. 
There were 1,093 men and 373 women placed 
in regular employment. 


British CoLuMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during January, were nearly 
25 per cent better than in the preceding month 
and over 41 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Similar percentages of 
gain were reported in placements under both 
comparisons. Placements in services and 
manufacturing were considerably higher than 
during January, 1940, and accounted for the 
increase for the province as a whole under 
this comparison, although small gains were 
also reported in construction and maintenance 
and transportation. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 421; farm- 
ing 80; construction and maintenance 1,031 
and services 1,864, of which 867 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 866 men and 
446 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

Movement of Labour 


During the month of January, 1941, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 22,283 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 11,568 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment found was outside 
the immediate locality of the offices at 
which they were registered. Of the latter, 
1,182 were granted the Employment Service 
reduced transportation rate, 731 travelling to 
centres within the same province as the dis- 
patching office and 451 to other provinces. 
The reduced transportation rate which is 2-5 
cents per mile with the minimum fare of 
$4.00 is granted by the railway companies 
to bona fide applicants at the offices of the 
Employment Service who may desire to tra- 
vel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
consisted of 2 provincial and 296 interpro- 


vincial, the first named being for 2 blacksmiths 
travelling from Quebec to Chicoutimi and 
the balance for bushmen going from Hull to 
Pembroke and from Hull, Three Rivers and 
La Tuque to Sault Ste. Marie. The busi- 
ness transacted by Ontario offices involved 
the issue of 606 reduced rate certificates, all 
provincial and nearly all for men employed 
in the logging industry, the majority of whom 
journeyed to points within the same area 
as the dispatching office. Of those thus 
transferred, Port Arthur sent out 372 bush- 
men, 3 cooks, 13 cookees and 37 labourers; 
Fort William 48 bushmen and one black- 
smith and Sudbury 104 bushmen, one cook 
and one cookee. In addition, the latter 
office dispatched one hotel employee and one 
boilermaker to Port Arthur, while North Bay 
sent 5 machinists’ apprentices to Belleville 
and one to St. Catharines, as well as one 
fireman, one handy man and 8 mill hands to 
Sudbury and 2 bushmen and 5 carpenters to 
Timmins. Sarnia also forwarded one lathe 
operator to Brantford. In Manitoba, the 
labour movement was largely interprovincial 
and consisted of the transference of men from 
Winnipeg to Port Arthur, these certificates 
being issued for 129 bushmen, one cook, 7 
cookees, 4 miners, one blacksmith, one watch- 
man, 2 machinists, 8 machinists’ helpers, and 
one sheet metal worker. Of those dispatched 
to provincial points, Dauphin sent out 8 
bushmen and Winnipeg 28 bushmen and 3 
farm hands, each to points within its own 
zone. In Saskatchewan, 3 bushmen were 
granted certificates at the Prince Albert of- 
fice for transportation to Dauphin, one ma- 
chinist at Regina and 2 machinists at Saska- 
toon, the last 3 going to Fort William. Bene- 
fiting by the reduced rate in Alberta, 81 
workers journeyed to employment within the 
province and nearly all to centres within the 
Edmonton district. In the latter group were 
67 bushmen, one diesel engineer, one planer 
man, one sawyer, one saw filer, 2 mine la- 
bourers, 4 cooks, one cookee, one fisherman 
and one farm hand. Of the bushmen men- 
tioned, 10 were dispatched by the Calgary 
office, which also transferred one farm hand 
to Drumheller. Only 3 reduced rate certi- 
ficates were issued in British Columbia and 
these were for one cook, one miner and one 
blacksmith, all from Vancouver to points 
within its own zone. 


Of the 1,182 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during January, 724 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 450 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 6 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario and 2 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During January, 1941 


The January report of building permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics includes returns from 160 of the 204 muni- 
cipalities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 121 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
39 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of January while 44 muni- 
cipalities had failed to report at the close 
of February 12. 

The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of January is $4,356,096. 
Revised values for the month of December, 
1940, include returns from 203 municipalities 
and aggregate $7,485,753. Reports were re- 


ceived from 52 of the original 58 municipalities 
and show a value of $3,533,852 for January. 
The corresponding value for December, 1940, 
for all 58 municipalities is $6,067,993, while 
the January, 1940, value was $2,415,722. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the twelve months of the 
past year was $113,005,208. The value for 
the 58 municipalities for the same period was 
$80,274,350, while their corresponding value in 
1939 was $60,272,379. . 

During the month of January new construc- 
tion of all types amounted to 70:4 per cent 
of the total value, while the percentage of 
new residential construction was 42°8. 


TABLE 1.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, JANUARY, 1941 


Classification of Permits 


All Permits—Total Values —-:205. ee. 2h eee 
Newiconstruction.): .. s4:¢.0e fs. eee. toe. aeae rae 


Other Buildingelt7). 0 = ee ee. ee ee ee 
New. constriction“*: 4. Sawer ee. ee ees 


Classification of Permits 





Other Balding. ct AAS ee ee ee 
New-’construction’ i744 tt eet ek ls. eee kt 





Provinces 
CANADA Prince 
Edward Nova New Quebec 
Island Scotia Brunswick 

$- $ $ $ $ 
4,356,096 3,200 BR OR YE 15,700 1,089, 475 
3,066, 674 3,200 75,050 12,600 893,540 
1, 289'229 sie 48, 187 3,160 195, 935 
2, 1930504. See eee 59, 270 3,160 658,575 
1: 864,050¢15... ee eee AOE SSO eR eae ee! 540,300 
AN TST: Hal Cn a te 9,720 3,160 118,275 
9460266. |netomee: ob bees nee oc 12,600 31,500 
224200 ec eter apie | Cece Ee ceases 3 12, 600 25,500 
Q2E06Ghe een nomena coe 1 eV 6,000 
712,454 3, 200 AOL ule Mac ne nee 144,940 
362, 435 ST OOM ema. CSL). leila 97,770 
3905019: | ccvecuceaere Soe yee ee eee ele 47,170 
1,0898528i). 3. Soe 125/500: ER ek 247,500 
36; 180) isc. eeck see 00, Ul Reet. eee 227,000 
SOS TOASMIE eae eee CSU Ue leet Wives 5 20,500 
1d, 284 ao eee ZOSOOOF i stot ee 6,960 
£93809 ery eee owe 20000 s | cnertes in Reyes 2,970 
34; 479 | occas cE OER « S2|e S E. 3,990 

Provinces (Cont. ) 
Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba chewan Alberta Columbia 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1, 948, 263 67,550 61, 630 57,059 989, 922 
1,187,365 46,350 46, 120 25,994 776, 455 
760, 898 21,200 15,510 31,065 213,467 
689, 538 33,050 50, 250 34, 120 665, 601 
563,750 24, 850 46,000 13,515 626,085 
125,788 8, 200 4,250 20, 605 39,516 
173,150 2 DOOM. seierel. teens: 12,100 14, 416 
LZY O00 acct lee ecce 12,100 3,000 
2,150 DUSOOMIH A. eae ol eee od 11,416 
332,165 15,000 11,305 10,587 163,790 
220,375 6,500 120 220 34, 250 
111,790 8,500 11,185 10,367 129,540 
725,573 OOO Rie eee ss «(baz ereeet ode 86,955 
228, 155 LS OOOM enteritis. sia osiegece wine 60,525 
497,418 DAOOG? eater cs | ace. kee 26, 430 
TOOT a Smeets cia 75 252 59, 160 
A OSS ri 2 .. £ot- RaN Leeaseeee 159 52,595 
PE ey Gy el Pee ee 75 93 6,565 
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TABLE II—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941 (1926=100) 








Average Average 

Index of Index of Index of Index of 
Value of Building Value of | Wholesale Value of Building Value of | Wholesale 

Permits issued Building Prices of Permits issued Building Prices of 

Year Permits Building Year Permits Building 
Materials Materials 

Twelve Twelve Twelve Twelve Twelve Twelve 

January months months months January months months months 
1941..... 4,356, 09u (3) (3) (3) 1983....] 1,185,961 | 21,776,496 13-9 78°3 
1940..... 3,350,089 |113,005, 2081! 51-32 96-2 TOSZHNe | 03; 211, 012910423319 307) 26-7 77-2 
1939:232. 19721, 155 12605272379 38-5 89-7 1931....] 8,401,456 |112, 222,845 71-8 81-9 
1938 57 1,859,181 | 60,817,332 38-9 89-1 1930....| 7,217,397 |166,379,325 106-4 90-9 
1937.02... 1,721,867 | 55,844,999 35-7 94-3 1929....} 8,416,880 |234,944, 549 150-2 99-0 
LOS GBer7 1,302,758 | 41,325,693 26-4 85-3 1928....| 7,716,587 |219, 105,715 140-1 97-1 
1935 <2. 3 882,878 | 46,560, 623 29-8 81-2 1927....] 5,676,537 |184, 613,742 118-0 96-1 
19340225: 707,812 | 27,457,524 17-6 82-6 1926....| 4,719,534 |156,386, 607 100-0 100-0 





1 Revised figures containing returns from 203 municipalities 

2 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 muni- 
Cipalities. 

3 Data not yet available. 


TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
JANUARY, 1941, AND IN JANUARY, 1940 


“N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 














Value of Permits Value of Permits 
Issued during Issued during 
January, January, January, January, 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
Prince Edward Island— $ $ $ $ 
(Charlottetown. os. cananaen aan 3,200 INSEE Sarniaaee ey. ose aah ete ee 6,725 5,175 
Nova Scotia— SaultaSte. Mari e@ecy. yc wives der 13,735 755 
“TS ENIVED owe Omer Bete Me, Soka eee 56,345 Don O00) “SOLablOLG@ar ct stein ae chee ae; 1,515 100 
INewAGIaszOwW. sos eee ee es 1,200 INPPHEe *TOLONUOSY. SO al Se 360, 140 416, 166 
SSy.dwey Seat eee ere ei bes oy 18,000 #2003 astay or ke Taw peeves ates dent 2 41,960 70,040 
New Brunswick— Wetlande nc tre ote tern a erne 7,300 18,750 
Fredericton. Scene ee ee No report TF200" | © Wandsonaey.y... Wee eee ean 41,115 76,395 
*Monctonty sc): che eee eae ise be No report eNO o PRIN ORSIOG 28 areca ey sates 4,350 4,615 
BONO ONY ot .: Meng oh eas Bas 15,760 11,265 Woodstock. en os wee eae S0;022 4,350 
Quebec— Wiorkguwa ls ois... baec Coe ae. MEE 59,500 20,650 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve).......... 435,010 697,635 |Manitoba— 
COUCD COL Meret. fe nce ae ot 114,690 15175 || *Brandonme. see. 40 eo. aden es 3,300 INGE TS 
Shawinicanwltalistnseiees. ale tes No report ING Pe StepBoniiaces.. g.et-¢ wae sesh 15,050 5,050 
sSherbrookewt-— Grp wettest, 1 130,900 SOF 200 El Winner. hala Soann BOM. eter 43,200 10,600 
BEL POMS eR VACTOS oe occu aon asa aad + 31,975 1,275 |Saskatchewan..... 
AWeEStIMOUTt cate. Sate: ae ers sete 2,950 HOOT; *Mooserlaweahds:. eens wie ae. No report 1,200 
Ontario— CARTER TT ie. SPU te Dae aR. <6 eee ccemearie 51,040 80, 792 
Belleville... fe nae sien ce «eco No report 30) ||) “Sackavoony. tetas whipoeee wer. ate 4,500 5,350 
ABTrantlOnd: seed. ee. eT 52,780 2,065 ||Alberta— 
Chathamite hos. nx ae Are OE eS OE 25, 800 10250: I *@aleanyar. o.oo: ont nts ce 47,474 23 , 829 
ROM Witla lie te. ee Att on eee 6,950 33 A498?) Hammonton. eee. eee No report 37,675 
Galtpvie tt ie © et aree neh i: 9: 26,600 | - 8,690 Bethbridcexii tar. se irobin es +: 6,660 25,135. 
‘CRETE ES Saree ee ce ea 725 1 200us ohecicmenttate eter eee 2,925 IND Pet: 
SEP ADMITON I Coe ste ee eas 134,383 62,250 |British Columbia— 
Sno Stom nr Maat abt. coh} ort 65,700 | . 2°6270\|) iSamiloops:: hakt> Eide... 2 = Bow ae 2,400 1,275 
Ct CHONG s. Wen, Vat nh SE ek 13,967 5,930 Nanaimore 2.2 gee «fetes Meee 2,000 INEPT 
PT ONGOR To eae eee. 48,375 46,250 || *New Westminster................. 49, 200 48, 850 
Oshawatice ...: - See eee SD hw! 40,675 8,650 Prince Ruperteet..« sae. ek 12,450 6,175 
AGT Sa UR tee ee Saar 256,300 41,330 || *Waneouver... etree hart see 667, 040 292,715 
Owen Sound! /2, Sees ee! 30 1,800 INOEDhryY ancotiverss.) 2. ch ae eee) 15,900 10,950 
*Peterborourlits aise oan decease 6,650 74, 350si, *NVCCORIS. 4. feces ts miei hae ee. 218,563 84,345 
SPOT ALUM coe cert ee iene hase cs 27,243 NGPA $$ <_—|———————— 
*St? Catharines, 26 Sakiney honk. tt 261,475 29,250 || Total 58 Municipalities............ (4)3,533,852 2,415,722 
*SiShomas ont hcl eee ee 18,085 1,075 Total 35 Municipalities............ (5)3,185,350 2,220,092 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910, 
(4) 52 municipalities only, reporting. : 
(5) 32 municipalities only, reporting. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
FEBRUARY, 1941 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


ah HE employment situation at the end of 
February, 1941, was reported by the 
superintendents of the Employment Service 
of Canada to be as follows:— 


Farming in the Maritime Provinces con- 
sisted chiefly of routine chores, with some 
orchard pruning, and cutting of firewood under 
way. Logging was very active and sawmills 
busy. Fishing was more quiet, although good 
catches of cod, gaspereaux and smelt were 
reported. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area and in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 
from five to six days per week. All industrial 
concerns were operating to capacity, and no 
idleness was reported by the iron and steel 
industry. Construction had slackened con- 
siderably, as many government contracts were 
completed, the chief occupation in the build- 
ing line consisting of alterations and repairs; 
however, much casual employment on streets 
and railways was provided for snow shovellers. 
Transportation was heavy and trade fair. The 
steady demand for women in household ser- 
vice continued. 

Little advance in farm orders was noted in 
Quebec, but logging camps were working to 
capacity and would continue to operate as 
long as weather permitted, since quantity 
limits had been removed from contracts. Min- 
ing was active, particularly at Val d’Or. 
Nearly all factories throughout the province 
were exceedingly busy, especially those en- 
gaged in the handling of war requisites con- 
tracts. At Sherbrooke, a revival of business 
was reported in the cotton, silk and garment 
mills, and intense activity in the iron and 
steel group, where specialized and semi-speci- 
alized workers were lacking. Building per- 
mits at Montreal showed a gain, and all skill- 
ed tradesmen were very busy. A substantial 
increase in road work was reported from Hull, 
and at Levis 200 additional men had been 
hired for labour to be started shortly on the 
Trans-Canada Highway in the County of 
Levis. New factories were being built at 
Arvida, and 500 men were working on the 
construction of a dam at Manawen Lake. 
Transportation was active, with plenty of 
employment available for truck drivers and 
railway labourers at Sherbrooke and Val 
d’Or. Trade in all the larger cities showed 
noticeable improvement, particularly in cen- 
tres benefiting from war contracts. The 
situation in domestic service was only fair, 
as there was a great scarcity of competent 
household help. 


Calls for experienced farm hands continued 
in Ontario, but such assistance was difficult 
to obtam. Although several teamsters, load- 
ers, cordwood cutters and general bushmen 
had been placed, the approaching end of the 
logging season was indicated by the closing 
of several camps, and while a few replace- 
ments of a casual nature doubtless will be 
made, no hiring of importance can be expect- 
ed in this industry until the opening of saw- 
mills in April. The only activity reported 
in mining was at Timmins, where some dif- 
ficulty was encountered in securing the class 
of miner required. In the manufacturing field, 
establishments engaged in war production con- 
tinued to increase their staffs to a marked 
degree, and -other plants were adding the 
occasional worker. Skilled mechanics and 
tradesmen were scarce, but general factory 
help was readily obtainable. A few industrial 
concerns reported short time, this being lar- 
gely of a temporary nature. Building con- 
struction was seasonally quiet, with all con- 
tracts under way progressing favourably. 
Maintenance work continued on highways 
and railway transportation was active. Trade 
both wholesale and retail, was steady. Orders 
for household help were numerous, but the 
supply of competent servants very limited, 
as many former domestics are now interested 
only in factory employment. Some _ place- 
ments of clerical workers had been made, and 
others with various manufacturing concerns. 

There was only a fair demand for farm 
hands in the Prairie Provinces; logging, how- 
ever, was more active, although experienced 
bushmen were not readily available. Miners 
were fairly well employed as the continued 
cold had increased the demand for coal. 
Manufacturing in Winnipeg and Calgary show- 
ed improvement. Recent unfavourable wea- 
ther had somewhat hampered building at 
Winnipeg, although considerable construction 
was under way and for the time of year, the 
building trades, in general, were holding up 
well. National Defence projects in all three 
provinces were being pushed forward, and 
were progressing favourably. Trade was fair, 
while a decline in placements of female 
workers was reported from the Domestic Sec- 
tion of the Women’s Division. 

Farming was quiet in British Columbia, 
with little demand for help outside of that 
for experienced milkers. Orchard pruning, 
however, was well under way. Little move- 
ment of labour was reported by the logging 
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industry, although some camps had re-opened 
for reforestation work and sawmills were 
running full time. Large quantities of fish 
had been brought in at Nelson, and herring 
canneries were very busy; reduction plants 
there, also, were working steadily. Mining 
was quiet, and building fair, the fine weather 
having kept most men occupied on small 
construction jobs. Dry docks and shipyards 
were busy at Prince Rupert and Victoria, 
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but due to lack of material, a number of 
workmen had been laid off by one of the 
shipyards in the Vancouver district. Long- 
shore workers also were greatly in demand. 
Trade showed little change, collections being 
somewhat slow. Experienced applicants in 
the Women’s Division were readily placed, 
either in clerical, hotel or domestic service, 
while one woman was sent as a cook to a 
logging camp. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
NOvVEMBER-DECEMBER RECORD 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
January, 1941, summarizes the November- 
December employment situation as follows: 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at December 9 was 265,011, 
a reduction of 43,120 as compared with Novem- 
ber 11. Those registered as on short time or 
otherwise temporarily suspended from work 
on the understanding that they were shortly 
to return to their former employment num- 
bered 84,850, a decrease of 11,727 as compared 
with November 11. Those registered as unem- 
ployed casual workers (being persons who nor- 
mally seek their livelihood by jobs of short 
duration) numbered 20,485, a reduction of 
3,113 as compared with November 11. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at December 9 were 
276,889 wholly unemployed, 56,998 temporarily 
stopped and 1,096 unemployed casual workers. 
As compared with November 11, the num- 
bers wholly unemployed showed a decrease of 
18,221, those temporarily stopped, a decrease 
of 9,789, and unemployed casual workers an 
increase of 69. At December 16 there were 
35,008 women registered as applicants for work 
in districts to which they had been evacuated, 
a decrease of 3,686 as compared with November 
18. 


The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances on the registers at 
December 9 was 586,081, as compared with 
669,428 at November 11, and 1,187,910 at 
December 11, 1939. 


United States 


The United States Secretary of Labour, 
Miss Frances Perkins, in an official report on 
the January employment situation in the 
United States declares that with 36,343,000 
workers employed in non-agricultural indus- 
tries during the month reviewed, employment 


was at the highest level in any January on 
record, being over 1,100,000 above that of 
January, 1929, and 1,868,000 greater than in 
January, 1940. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official report indicate the January employ- 
ment situaition in the United States to be as 
follows: 

The largest portion of the gain during the 
year was in manufacturing industries, in 
which 780,000 more workers were employed 
than in January, 1940. Employment on con- 
struction projects also was considerably above 
last year’s level, more than 600,000 additional 
workers being employed. The only major 
group showing decreased employment over 
the year interval was mining, in which the 
loss of 8,000 workers was due to reductions 
in coal mining and crude petroleum. 

January employment was 956,000 less than 
in the preceding month as compared with a 
decline of 1,166,000 between the same two 
months a year ago. The major portion of the 
decline was of course in retail trade estab- 
lishments, in which employment was reduced 
by 650,000 in January following the seasonal 
increase due to Christmas business. Despite 
this decline, employment in retail establish- 
ments remained substantially above the level 
of a year ago. 

Continued expansion in many lines of 
manufacturing activity, particularly in the 
industries producing materials for national 
defence, resulted in a less-than-seasonal de- 
cline in factory employment in January. 
The current decrease of 0-9 per cent, or 
74,000 factory workers, was less than half the 
usual December-January decline of 2-1 per 
cent, or nearly 200,000 workers. Factory em- 
ployment and pay rolls last month stood above 
all preceding January levels on record. 

While winter weather conditions tended to 
curtail employment on construction projects, 
the January decline in private building con- 
struction was less pronounced than in previous 
years and employment on Federal building 
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construction projects showed only a negligible 
decline. 

Employment in retail trade declined season- 
ally by 15-6 per cent and pay rolls by 13-2 per 
cent, due to the release of temporary em- 
ployees engaged to handle Christmas trade. 
The employment and pay-roll indexes, 91-2 
per cent and 84-5 per cent of the 1929 aver- 
ages, stood at the highest January levels in 
10 years. Department stores curtailed employ- 
ment by 36-2 per cent; variety stores, 44-9 
per cent; dry goods and general merchandise 
stores, 27-4 per cent; women’s clothing, 24:2 
per cent; men’s clothing, 23-2 per cent; shoes, 
24-1 per cent; family clothing, 23-5 per cent; 
and jewelry stores, 22-7 per cent. The only 
gains in retail employment were in automo- 
biles, 0-3 per cent; farmers’ supplies, 2-2 per 
cent; and fuel, 3-3 per cent. 

In wholesale trade, the usual seasonal em- 
ployment decrease, 1:7 per cent, occurred 
between mid-December and mid-January. All 
of the important wholesale lines shared in 
this decrease with the following exceptions in 
which gains were reported: farm supplies, 
5:9 per cent; forest products, 6-9 per cent; 
paper and paper products, 0°5 per cent; iron 
and steel scrap, 0:4 per cent; and machinery, 
equipment and supplies 0-2 per cent. The 
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principal percentage decreases were reported 
by dealers in general merchandise, 13-2 per 
cent; jewelry and optical goods, 7-8 per cent; 
farm products, 5-9 per cent; amusement and 
sporting goods, 5:4 per cent; and leather and 
leather goods, 5-2 per cent. 


In anthracite mines employment fell off 
1 per cent and pay rolls declined by 9°8 per 
cent, reflecting decreased production during 
the first half of January. Bituminous coal 
mines curtailed their working forces slightly 
(0-2 per cent) and pay rolls decreased by 5:1 
per cent, also due to decreased production. In 
metal mines, a slight contraseasonal employ- 
ment gain of 0-5 per cent was accompanied 
by a pay-roll decrease of 3-1 per cent. Both 
employment and pay-roll levels were over 
9 per cent above January, 1940. Quarries and 
non-metallic mines reduced the number of 
their workers less than seasonally by 9-1 per 


cent, and pay-rolls decreased 14-8 per cent, 


reflecting reduced operations caused by winter 
weather. Employment and pay-rolls in this 
industry remained considerably higher than at 
this season last year. In crude-petroleum pro- 
duction, an employment loss of 0:7 per cent. 
was accompanied by a pay-roll gain of 1-1 
per cent. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages 
conditions for the protection of the labou 
to be employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 and 
was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction work, 
and certain other conditions marked “B” which 
apply in the case of contracts for the manu- 
facture of various classes of Government 
supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerrs for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than those 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is 


to be performed, or if there were no current 
rates then fair and reasonable rates. This 
provision was retained in the amending Order 
in Council of December 31, 1934, but with the 
added proviso that in no event shall the wage 
rate for male workers 18 years of age and over 
be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, less than 
20 cents an hour. It is also provided that in 
any cases where the provincial Minimum 
Wages Law requires the payment of higher 
wages than those set out above, such higher 
rates shall apply in the execution of federal 
contracts. With respect to males and females 
under 18 years of age, it is required that they 
shall be paid rates of wages not less than 
those provided for women and girls in the 
Minimum Wages Scales of the respective 
provinces. 


Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Kight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
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clause relating to wages and hours in the last 
named statute is in the terms following :— 
“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 


The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 19380 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to work of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding 
decisions. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- | 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
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fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction con- 
tracts, the labour conditions include fair wages 
schedules based on the rates current in the 
particular district where the work is being per- 
formed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern -Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to the 
Pacific Coast). These contracts are subject 
also to a working week of not more than forty- 
eight hours, provision being made that any 
necessary and authorized overtime work shall 
be paid for at a rate of not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of mot less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear hereunder :— 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 


per day and 44 per week, provide that: “Where, 

y provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are minimum rates only” and _ that 
‘nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorxKS 


Construction of a new sick bay unit, R.C.N. 
Barracks, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, Luney Bros., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date 
of contract, January 22, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $65,450 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 00 


Brick and hollow tile oa eves, Gauane 
and tempering mortar).. 

Carpenters and joiners.. 

Cement finishers. . 5 

Cement and concrete mixer Popernttias nites 
Gas. or elec.. 

Drivers... set 

Driver, horse andl nes 

Driver, team and wagon.. .. . 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 

Engineers operating steam: 


eoooocooc oa 
“I a> > SID Oo Cr 


Single drums.. 0 70 
Double drums.. re 0 90 
Engineers on steel Berricne 1 124 
Firemen, stationary.. 0 50 
Labourers.. 0 45 
Lathers Gnetal).. Rae ens Bias eee 0 75 
Hoist BE parece Com or elec.).. 0 60 
Linoleum layers.. 0 65 
Motor truck drivers... 0 50 
Motor truck driver and Aeiele 1 50 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 75 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Plasterers. . 0 90 
Plasterers heat ‘nizing Panels ebsperiie 
material).. 0 50 
Plumbers and penn. eee 0 90 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ Meiers (all 3 men 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 3 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers.. 0 75 
Stonemasons.. .. . 1 00 
Stonemasons’ Popes airing roils ees 
mortar).. Hie CR ee BS Sec: 0 50 
Structural bteski een” So, Letepleo. Seleak s EE c 1 124 
Tile setters (asphalt)... ph: 3 verse acme 0 75 
Tile setters (ceramic).. : 0 95 
Tile setters’ helpers call men Bea ey io 
help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Watchman.. .. 0 45 
Waxers and Polisher icon)... cies 0 50 
Welders and burners on steel “erection, . 1 124 





Construction of am open drill shed, R.C.N. 
Barracks, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, Marwell Construction Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, January 22, 
1941. Amount of contract, $14,300 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 
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Per hour Per hour 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.. $0 50 Machinists’ helpers... Boe 0 40 
Asphalt erakersOviGe coils» me  22OlI US 0 60 Motor truck drivers... .. .. «« 0 40 
Blacksmiths... .. . Cope. Galteoteas 0 75 Motor truck drivers and as hi 1:35 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... Aa Aer as Se oP 0 50 Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
Carpenters and joiners.. F 0 90 and, by the use of the axe, kom etc., 
Cement finishers.. .. .. ifm 0 60 cutting and ee timber).. 0 42 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: Watchmen.. siiaiccan tous 0 30 
Steantscne. ant. det oo hedjalos 0 70 
Gas. or elec.. Behe Dashes Sis itavep Moe 0 55 
Compressor oe ion ee as..or elec... 0 55 
Wie PO OERe ne SEE aioe ns Ko no 0 55 Construction of A. 8. and A. T. Naval Stores 
Drivers.. 045 Building at Howard Smith Point, Gaspé, P.Q. 
Driver, horse ‘and Mares 0 60 
he 0 35 Name of contractor, Mr. Albert Bedard, Que- 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. 0 75 bec, P.Q. Date of contract, January 31, 1941. 
Labourers.. 0 45 Amount of contract, $3,870. A fair wages 
Motor truck drivers... .. 0 50 schedule was included in the contract as 
Motor truck driver and ieice 1 50 follows:— 
Painters and glaziers.. hitte e he nt tere 0 65 i 
Painters (spray).. a MOR OR ta A. See 0 75 oe: Per hour 
Rodmen, sb he Bic SLA ree Bae 0 55 Carpenters and joiners.. $0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravel: oe comp... 0 50 Drivers.. . . 0 35 
Sheet metal workers.. d 0 75 Driver, horse ait weere wine 0 50 
Road roller operators fan or ida. Oe 0 70 Driver, team and WAGON... ve oe oe oe oe 0 60 
Watchmen.. 0 45 Electricians (inside less Cr enienes Suateaeets 0 60 
Labourers. . : 0 35 
Motor truck ater”. si 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ‘a a 1 35 
Construction and installation of protection peel and mes sete te ae ee ae yn 
; : : ‘ oofers, composition.. .. .. 
lighting at the Marconi Station, Glace Bay, cheek etal ppekeee 0 60 
N.S. Name of contractors, Eastern Construc- Uy atehmaent: 0 30 


tion and Waterproofing Co., Sydney, NS. 
Date of contract, January 24, 1941. Amount 
of contract, approximately $7,975. A fair 


wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Driver.. $0 463 
Driver, horse aur oa 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. ta weer eles 0 70 
-Electricians (inside sea AS on 0 70 
Labourers. . 7 0 46% 
Motor truck Ariveee! j 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ite} 1 45 
Tractor operator.. 0 50 
Watchmen... .. 0 35 


Construction of a wharf at Sandy Beach 
(Howard Smith’s Point), Gaspé, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Andre Chretien and 
Arthur Dunn, Gaspé and Cap des Rosiers, 
P.Q., respectively. Date of contract, January 
21, 1941. Amount of contract, approximately 
$43,856.57. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blackemiths.= See eee. $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat).. 0 35 
Carpenters and Niners e ae 0 55 
Compressor open ian (gas. or aaiconed ae 0 45 
Drill Tuners... Gectesmaerisls Mele, Ss Aaa oe “sale 0 45 
Drivers.. eG Ne 0 35 
Driver, horse aud caress 5c CEA 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single"or ‘double drums. = <1: “js. rere. fae t5,0, 50% 0 60 
Firemen, stationary.. SE RY RS 0 40 
Hoist operators—tower Gh or elec.).. 0 45 
Lid DOUTCIS<.cfh cle, cect MEMNR cite oa se, Pen tals ele.) 0:6 0 35 
Machinists-(aF. 445. Geko nh, le, (o sih.lee 0 60 


21569—9 





Construction of a chain link protection fence 
at Marconi Station, Glace Bay, N.S. Name of 
contractors, Eastern Construction and Water- 
proofing Co., Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, 
January 27, 1941. Amount of contract, 
approximately $14,220. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Cement and concrete mixer operators (Gas. 
OUECLEC)) ata his, Poster sean consis $0 50 
Driver.. , 0 463 
Driver, horse nad i 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 70 
Labourers. . 0 46% 
Motor truck drivers-. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and tts rents 1 45 
Pipe fitters (surface temp. work).. .. .. .. 0 55 
Tractor operator... . 0 50 
Watchmen.. . 0 40 


Construction of an infectious unit at the 
Quarantine Station, Saint John, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Mooney Construction Co., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, February 
5, 1941. Amount of contract, $240,838 and 
unit prices. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 60 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ fete: pei les 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Garnenters. and wjJOINCIS.. <tencs lisaresbecen © 2 0 60 
Cement finishers... 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer Perry 

Steam.. ueirs, at 0 65 
CAS LOTRCLCO.../o..5 os one saielliee ls 0 50 
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Per hour 

Drivers. . eae ts 0 40 
Driver, horse anid eure Retr OG oat 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. «2 «2 c+ os 0 75 
Electricians By asa Bane : 0 65 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Lathers ketal). . Beet 0 60 
Pinoleummlay.ersas “hteew. st sole so Uelelpelettcres te 0 55 
Motor truck drivers... é 0 45 
Motor truck driver and track. 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 60 
Painters and glaziers... .. .. .. .. 0 60 
Painters (spray).. 0 70 
Plasterersmascadowaceds « [Stu <geteibeneeyadcarery (te 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers as and tempering 

material)... Lat ase a ote mates 0 45 
Plumbers and ‘stonsifitier. “ere racic 0 70 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 0 45 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. . 0 60 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. .. .«. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers... 0 65 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. . 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. Ae ee a ee 0 60 
tEAM SHOVEL OILETS.:cvcrcgrsiaike comeye LAP MLC RECs 0 50 
Shovel operators—gas.. . 1 00 
Terrazzo layers.. . 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers and Hepes. 0 55 
Tile setters—asphalt.. 0 70 
Tile setters—ceramic.. 0 90 


Tile setters—helpers (all men One to 
help tradesmen).. Faia tyne emt eremer arena c!> 0 

Watchmen... .. . get ert as 0 35 

Waxers and polishers (floor). 0 


Construction of a station at Sleepy Cove, 
Halifax Harbour, N.S. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Howard A. Keddy, Liverpool, N.S. Date 
of contract, December 16, 1940. Amount of 
contract, $34,600 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 

Per hour 

Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile peel helpers Goaine 

and tempering mortar).. Bohs 0 
Carpenters and ose. DS win ies ey todd | ay 0 
Cement finishers.. " 0 
Cement and concrete mixer We Con ete 

Steam.. 

Gas. or elec.. EC Ne) othe Rane 
Drivers.. .. . Fi ram es, A Ne 
Driver, horse anit ae” 

Driver, team and wagon.. .. ad ae 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. 
Labourers. . ; . 

Motor truck driest: 

Motor truck drivers and Caen 

Painters and glaziers... .. .. .. «. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. SE Md cpap et 
Roofers, felt and gravel, patent: comp.. .. 
Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. .. .. .. 
Sheet--metaly workers... ms | scewcs ee ee aioe. « 
Watchmen. c.cce ecane 

Lathers—metal.. a! gators eikioten Sastetevek axe 
inoleumyplayersy’ voce ce on, eee ae erie 
Plasterersto* o retete es Oe au ene ee amines 
Plasterers’ helpers ae and tempering 

material).. neler ces. Mahe 0 45 
Rodmen, reintoeend Feteels Pe las se Sit Oi AMOS 3h 0 50 
Tile setters (asphalt).. 0 70 
Tile setters, helpers Yan 3 men n assigned ito Nelp 

tradesmen).. ie . we 0 45 
Waxers and others Goan: é 0 45 


coocooocoooroococooeoooochcwcm 
Awash CHL On ork or 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Construction of further development work 
at Lethbridge, Alta. Name of contractors, 
Western Canada Construction Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. Date of contract, January 30, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $95,839.80. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. KA ‘ $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, emo hers. end epreadesst. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 80 


Concrete mixer operators: 
Steam.. . ess 
Gas. or elec.. .. .. 
rail TUNNETS esa) oceans | 2: 
HEADOUTCIS: | senieeiass: 6 <'s 
Machinists.. seo sieeTe aes 
Machinists’ heleees 
Motor truck driver.. 
Motor truck driver and rack. 
Painters and glaziers.. dev tastim(ctcs aaah oe 
Mractor OPeratorsscu aes. «+ ss «6, we <opnam 
Watchmen.. 
Powdermen.. ‘3 
Road grader pparnine ras. Se ok 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).. .. .. 
Drivers. . A 
Drivers, cise ana Bart 


BPTI Ros PP Pah aas 
coomooouaannoocococe 


HBooOorccorcococcooooorcococoococoos 


Drivers, team and wagon. 3, 70 
Dragline operators, a or gas.. 00 
Dragline firemen.. .. 60 
Dragline oilers.. se 50 
Steam shovel engineers.. : 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. . 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 60 
Steam shovel oilers. . Gea eS) we 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. .. .. .. «- 00 


Construction of additional work at Amherst, 
N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. B. H. 
Williamson, Saint John, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, February 8, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$31,314.80. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. : ae $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, eaeotiers hint spreader 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer Oana 
Steam.. 
Gas. or elec.. z 
Compressor operators, eos, or Sse 
Dragline operators, steam or gas.. 


Dragline@hremenswrte ce se Ss SS em 8S 
Dragline oilers.. ene 
Drivers... Srecy 


Driver, horse aud Sire 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Drill runners. Meares te 8k a eae 
Labourers.. .. .. eats hs eogets, otmene ee 
Motor truck divert! : 

Motor truck driver and ruck nga 
Pipe layers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. 
Powdermen.. 

Road grader Gpermtole— wns). e. 
Road roller operators—steam or gas.. 
Steam shovel engineers. . oe, 

Steam shovel cramemen.. .. .. ... 

Steam shovel firemen.. .. .. ... 

Steam shovel oilers... .. .. .. . 

Shovel operators—gas.. 

Tractor operators.. . 

Watchmen.. . 


ooococooocoooroooocoocoeocoeo 
OPO TOD AP ALR WRWROAWEO SO > 
S&SSRSSSRERRRSRESSRASRSEES 
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Additional development work at Brandon, 
Man. Name of contractor, Long Lac Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. Date 
of contract, February 8, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $347,572.75. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. .. .. OPA ME S0S524 
Asphalt tampers, bind thers: aud eacchders 2 0 40 
Blacksmiths, ees rwe skis. 3 sble Shc tei 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Bolpeaie PM, we, Ruths ates, « 0 40 
Garpentersrandjoinersen ¥ . este swie’ Gorbadeics 0 70 
Cement finishers.. .. .. GS. Rhee Posies: 0 55 
Concrete mixer poe gh reed or elec.) 0 45 
Driverss ase SORE ey ame 0 35 
Driver, horse ana @art. MieG.. at uae eat aro ke 0 50 
Driver, ‘teamland=waron.. 0. S507 &. 8: 0 65 
Labourers.. .. . My reloy om oer er aeee 0 35 
Motor truck araceat aes SENS ae es 0 40 
Motor truck driver and senble ay ee eae 1 40 
Road grader operators (gaS.).. .. .. «6 es o 0 50 
Frorsedrawnree Wer eek cabs te eee eas caret 0 40 
Including team.. .. . Rie 0 70 
Road roller operators (eas. or Pre paatn):): Fak 0 70 
Shovel operators (gas.).. er. Poe. ot Se 1 00 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. 2. we ee ee 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. ACs. eon ee 0 75 


Steand shovel’ hremeneeetea te occ eels oe 0 60 
Steam shovelcoilerses cans. 22800... aes. BG 0 50 
UTACtOKIOPCrabOrsaseaetes’> mek. het eee tele yore te s 0 45 
IWatchmiense ..Ureact s/c ertlnoatereriie.. Lebissnuals 0 30 





Additional development at Macleod, Alta. 
Name of contractors, Bennett & White Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of 
contract, February 11, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,928.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. A Octet LORS: 
Asphalt tampers, enone: and ‘Piresdera 0 45 
Blacksmiths... .. .. cee SARE oo eta 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... el athe « koeh he o deren’ 0 423 
Garpenterss ana. yomnersen tc) s. soe Se i 0 90 
Cement finishers... .. .. 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer b andeatort (ems. 
or elec.).. 
Labourers.. 
Machinists. . 


Machinists’ ielperat 

Motor truck drivers... 

Motor truck driver and teupk. 2 

Painters. . eI Ss BHON 

Powdermen.. .. . Se A. AER Row vate 
Road grader opolatore—gnst AAS AAR Sita Seas: 
Road roller operators—steam or gas.. .. 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. .. .. AD 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. «2 ee: 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. . 

Steam shovel firemen.. . ce. OR RS 
Steam shovel%oilers. 4.22 Se RA aaG.. 2 
Tractor“Operavors. aoe see hs 
Watchmens: 9 

Drivers... 

Driver, horse ae Battie 

Driver, team and wagon.. ae 
Dragline operators—(steam or pace 
Dragline firemen.. 

Dragline oilers.. . 


Amoonoeeo 


SSSR aS Sse Sa Soa Soe Bae 


oeoorocooocooowrcoeceorcoseocoeo oO 
oooccoeonoconocoeo eo 


Additional development work at Brantford, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Colas Roads, Ltd., 
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Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, February 11, 
1941. Amount of contract, $11, 180.57. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. saad $0) 55 
Asphalt tampers, perooth ers ond pereaders.. 0 45 
BlackKSMmIbhs ete toe orev on ber eda 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helsoes 2 {yo thss, Serban yates 0 45 
Cement finishers... .. .. xt Sense 0 60 
Concrete mixer operditors—eas. or elec.. .. 0 50 
PD FIVEVS ces 54 bss sanbate Pardee Puma tases ef: 0 40 
Driver, team and: cw bs biseserris Sete gota 0 75 
Labourers.. .. . Se Peo Sew eas sae 0 40 
Motor truck en Beat c Suaiees ee 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ame cemslod. tate 1 45 
Road grader operators—gas .. .. .. .. es ae 0 50 
iodmen,, remforced, stéelcm Inte sane swe 0 50 
Road roller operators—gas. or eciins ater 0 65 
Shovel operators—gas.. .. 1. 2. es ss oe es 1 00 
Steam shovelfengineers.c» ‘wilis Aekates bce axe 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemetiss <eshert. <led.ocs wenn O70 
Steam shovel iremen se oc a co in Cte 0 60 
Stenm: suovel ollers... noe.o to, Sameer eee 0 50 
ScACTON OPeratorss st. o.. 04, 66 ace he emeeerel« 0 50 
biatchmen: Selon: ss CeCe Ieee 0 35 


Additional development work at Granun, 
Alta., consisting of drainage, etc. Name of 
contractors, Bennett & White Construction 
Co., Ltd., Calgary, Alta. Date of contract, 
February 11, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$9,525.60. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 





Per hour 
IBIRCKSIMIbAS. SISsme cee eee ee cee be Cee SOG 
Blacksmiths’ eel pextire ae TS Reo 0 45 
DELVES £2... MIKE Wing Ba Saran Ves, 2 Ted 0 40 
Driver, horse and Sai s.6) PSU. Soda eek oP 0 55 
Driver, steam anduwarom.) . (1. Ager. fee 0 70 
Labourers... .. . 5A. 3 BEM eee. Be 0 40 
Motor truck Giver UES Me -Sa POR 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and trucks... sae ade ee ets 1 45 
Road grader operators: 
Gas cewek DST ese ee IS oS. 0 55 
ITOTSEATAWAY. sa eet les HE DSee ahem ae hed 0 45 
including team «hoz rte BL 0 75 
PiRACLOT ODELALOTS : 5 nc.0 ie Saeiaic mooi vce Se eke 0 50 
WATCHING. tits Ms ime te sla SU Oe Coke ibe GE 0 35 
Construction of roads at Fingal, Ont. Name 


of contractors, Industrial Construction Co., 
Ltd., St. Thomas, Ont. Date of contract, 
February 17, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$4,847. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
SIACKSINITNS Ss. ee eke ee eee Mette oe ete eae S060 
Blacksmiths’ nefpetanc i, CRE. . OU. MiSs 0 45 
Driverss.) 2s |. ee RRs: Pet ae 0 40 
Driver, team ‘and neacon ao aah cick es 0 75 
Labourerst:,.<8% « « Piss ee ee eee 0 40 


Motor truck Samer. Wes ale «sh Sa) ates 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Pik’. od wee ee 1 45 
Road grader operators: 

EL ORSCGLEANUHS opiiete SS Eom cospack ble oluiice alate 0 45 


including steam tas. wis wai aeres also eee 0 80 
ATES. Tooele AL cea aoe aoe obi Teme ot tee 0 50 
Tractor Operators .e OE CAN, oS 0 50 


UGTA E Se Raa EERE, He NE aR I aE ere 0 35 
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Construction of water main at Yorkton, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Saskatoon Con- 
tracting Co., Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of 
contract, February 25, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $9,884. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
‘Blacksmiths. 20% Geese se ers $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... .. .. .. . 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. . 0 70 
Driverss+. Sa ee ae 0 35 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. . 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon... .. ....... 0 65 
Labourers.. . . 0 35 
Machinists ¢-.s<s. 465 6% 0 65 
Machinists’ helpers.. .. 0 40 
Motor truck’ drivers 2a). ose eee 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and trucks.. .. 1 40 
Pipe-layers, caulkers and solderers.. . 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 0 80 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 


assigned to help tradesmen)... .. . 0 423 
PiimMpiien ss sane vee at estas 0 45 
Shovel operators—gas.. .. ..... 1 00 
WractoOreperatorss.1 Gor se~ sic 4 aarineastere 0 45 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. 1 00 
Steam shovel cramemen.. .. .. ... 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. . 0 50 
Watchmen.. 0 30 





(2) Dredging Work 


Note: The labour conditions of contracts of 
this nature contain the federal Fair Wages 
-Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours 
of labour, and also empower the Minister of 
Labour to deal with any dispute which may 
arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WorKS 


Dredging work in Courtenay River, B.C. 
Name of contractors, McKenzie Barge and 


Derrick Co., Vancouver, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, February 22, 1941. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,600. 


—__—__ 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, 
Supplies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Note.—Each of the contracts noted under this 
heading contains the “B’’ Labour Conditions referred 
to in the introduction to this article. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 


type cancellers, etc.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Ceo., 

Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Jay Wolfe, Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Satchels: .)2."%. 0. 4. 2% J. Elugh, Carson, Co;, Ltd. 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Royau CANADIAN Mountep Po.ice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 

pemee Llicld Brost,. latds 
Kingston, Ont. 

Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Blue serge cloth.. . 


Gymnasium shoes.. .. .. .. 


Hat Bands.. .. . . Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Moccasins. . .. Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the 
Lasour GazeTTe from month to month. It 
is not always possible because of limitation 
of space to include all agreements received 
each month. The agreements are in most 
cases signed by representatives of the em- 
ployers and workers, but schedules of rates 
of wages, hours of labour and other condi- 
tions of employment drawn up and verbally 
agreed to by representatives of the employers 
and workers are also included. Verbally 
accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Rubber Products 


BowMANVILLE, ONTARIO—THE GoopYEsR TIRE 
AND RuspBER CoMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, 
AND THeErr Hourty Ratep EMPLOYEES AS 
REPRESENTED BY THE E}MPLOYEES GENERAL 
ComMiITTEE (BOWMANVILLE PLANT). 

Agreement reached during proceedings of the 


board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act (see page 225). 


Agreement to be in effect from January 31, 
1941 to December 31, 1941, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: for departments or operations oper- 
ating continuously, 8 per shift, shifts to rotate 
each week and the first shift to work 5 hours 
on Saturday. For those departments operating 
less than 24 hours per day, hours are 9 per 
day, 5 on Saturdays for the day shift and 10 
hours per night shift, making a standard work- 
ing week of 50 hours. No work on Sunday 
except for “work which positively cannot be 
performed on other days. 

Overtime: for employees on the 8-hour shift, 
time and one-half for any time worked in 
excess of 9 hours per day; for employees on 
the 9- or 10-hour shift, time and one-half for 
time worked in excess of 10 hours per day. 
Time and one-half for all work on Sundays 
except for those whose standard hours include 
Sunday. These latter employees are entitled 
to one day off per week, but if required to 
wore on this day, time and one-half will be 
paid. 

Holidays: all hourly and _ piece-work em- 
ployees to be paid a standard shift’s earnings 
due to closing the factory on seven legal holi- 
days; if required to work on such holidays they 
will be paid for time worked in addition to 
the standard holiday pay. 
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Vacation: all hourly paid employees and 
piece workers after one year’s service to be 
allowed a one week’s annual vacation with 
pay and two weeks’ after ten years’ service 
(One week’s vacation pay to be equal to 2 
per cent of the earnings for the previous 
calendar year). 


Wages: employees to be paid on a piece-work 
basis where a job is regularly repeated and a 
fair output can be ascertained; other opera- 
tions or jobs are paid on a day-work basis. 
When an employee is first engaged, he is paid 
a guaranteed hiring rate. If on a day-work 
job, his rate is increased as soon as he ac- 
quires proficiency; if on a piece-work job, he 
is paid the actual money he earns as soon as 
it is in excess of the hiring rate. “On piece- 
work operations it is the practice to maintain 
the piece-work rate so that an average opera- 
tor can always make the standard earnings 
of the operation.” On piece-work, only work 
completed to standard specification and work- 
manship set by the Company will be paid for; 
no credit will be given for defective work. 


“1, The wages of all hourly-rated employees 
of the Company at its Bowmanville Plant 
during the currency of this Agreement are to 
be on the basis paid prior to January 20, 
1941, plus an increase of five (5) cents per 
hour worked to all such hourly-rated em- 
ployees as and from January 20, 1941. 

“2 In addition to the wage basis specified 
in paragraph 1 above, the Company will con- 
tinue to pay the War Bonus payments to 
hourly-rated employees of $2.00 per week to 
men, $1.50 per week to women, and $1.00 per 
week to youths put into effect in November, 
1940, and acknowledged as paid to offset a 
rise in cost of living from the outbreak of 
War to December 3lst, 1940; and, as some 
protection against any further rise in the cost 
of living as suggested in Order in Council No. 
7440, dated December 16, 1940, it is understood 
between parties, that if and when justified 
on the following basis, a War-Time Cost of Liv- 
ing Bonus will be paid. Taking the total cost 
of living as indicated in the Cost of Living 
Index prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics as published in the issue of the 
Lapour GAZETTE for January, 1941, as a basis, 
a comparison shall be made at the end of every 
four months, hereinafter referred to as ‘check 
dates’, with the corresponding figure in the 
said Cost of Living Index contained in the 
Lapour GazeTTe of the month in which the 
check date falls, and whenever at any such 
check date, the cost of living as indicated 
by such index exceeds that for January, 1941, 
by at least five (5) per cent thereof. each 
hourly-rated employee shall receive from such 
check date the sum of two and one-quarter 
(21) cents for each hour worked with respect 
to each full multiple of five (5) per cent by 
which cost of living as shown on said check 
date exceeds that for January, 1941, as pub- 
lished in the LABour GAZETTE of January. 1941. 
In the event that cost of living falls, decreases 
in the bonuses above described shall be accepted 
by the employees according to a like formula.” 

Seniority (within a department) to be the 
chief factor to be considered in general reduc- 
tions of working force, and consultations with 
employees’ representatives to be held when 
necessary to discuss the advisability of spread- 
ing available hours of work among employees 
instead of all the necessary reductions of work- 
ing force otherwise necessary. No new help to 
be hired until all laid-off employees experi- 
enced and capable of the work and residing 


a 


within 5 miles of the factory are recalled. 


21569—10 


“The Company to endeavour in every way 
possible to re-employ volunteers for Active 
Service on honourable discharge from service 
as physically fit.” If such an employee returns 
to work within one month after being dis- 
charged, he receives credit for all previous 
continuous service and also for the time away. 

There is a voluntary pension scheme and 
group life insurance. 

Grievances may be presented by any employee 
or by a committee-man or committee on his 
behalf to the foreman, then to the personnel 
department, and further, if necessary, to the 
plant superintendent. The general committee 
of employees elected by the employees to be 
a plant grievance committee to negotiate with 
the plant superintendent. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—_OTTAWA MASTER PLUMBERS 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS, LocaL No. 71. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 14, 
1941, to December 31, 1942, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40 
hour week. However for emergency work for 
the preservation of life or property, the setting 
of sleeves or inserts, or for work on defence 
projects, under the Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions, work may be done at straight time rates 
until noon on Saturday. In case of night work, 
8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
eight specified holidays, double time. Work on 
Saturdays to be at time and one-half except 
such work on Saturday mornings as is allowed 
at straight time rates, as noted above. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: $1 per hour until April 30, 
1941, and $1.05 thereafter. (The previous rate 
was 95 cents per hour.) The minimum rate for 
improvers to be two-thirds of the journeyman’s 
rate. 

“And that, the basic rate in this agreement 
shall be advanced in proportion to the increased 
cost of living, adjusted every three (3) months 
—the basis of such computation being the Cost 
of Living Schedule provided by the Federal 
Government and specifically according to para- 
graph five Order in Council 7440 of the 
Dominion of Canada. Cost of Living Bonus 
not to become effective until January 1, 1942. 

“A Board shall be formed of the two con- 
tracting parties two from each association 
who shall meet every three months in March, 
June, September and December to consider such 
adjustments and any changes necessary in the 
wage rate shall take effect the first of the 
following months.” 

For work out of the city, fare and board to 
be paid by the employer and travelling time up 
to 9 p.m. 

One junior mechanic allowed to each five 
journeymen or fraction thereof. 

Apprentices to be employed in accordance 
with the Ontario Provincial Apprenticeship 
Act. 

A joint conference board to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes. If they are unable 
to settle any dispute, no strike or lockout to 
take place until an officer of the general office 
of the union has given a decision on the 
matter. 
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LONDON, ONTARIO.—ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, LocaL No. 120. 

Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1940, to May 1, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week; on shift work, 8 hours per shift. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first five 
hours; all other overtime and work on Sundays 
and seven specified holidays, double time. 

Wage rate for journeymen: 85 cents per hour 
to May 1, 1941, and thereafter $1 per hour. 

Not more than one helper or apprentice to 
be employed up to three journeymen. Appren- 
tices to be governed by the Ontario Apprentice- 
ship Act. 


Quebec 


The following agreement, amendments and 
corrections of agreements have recently been 
made obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article:— 

Shoe Industry, Province of Quebec (amend- 
ment). 

Fur Manufacturing Industry, Quebec City 
(amendment). 


Collective Agreement Act, 


Glove Cutters (work gloves), Province of 
Quebec (amendment). 

Glove Operators and Blockers (Work 
Gloves), Province of Quebec (amendment). 

Embroidery Industry, Montreal. 

Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John District, Hull District, Joliette District, 
Quebec District, St. Hyacinthe District, St. 


John and Iberville, Sorel, St. Jerome and 
Terrebonne County, Three Rivers District 
(amendment). 

Checkers (Ocean Navigation), Quebec 
(amendment). 

“Clerks and Accountants, Jonquiere, 
Kenogami, Arvida and St. Joseph d’Alma 


(correction). 

Retail Stores, Bakeries, Hotels, Etc., 
(correction). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec City and 
District (amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Farnham, Covane 
ville, Bedford and Sweetsbure (Risto 
County) (amendment). 


Magog 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazette, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act”, the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934”, continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an _ association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 


an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
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summarized in the Lasour Gazerte from June, 
1934, to July, 19387. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement, the 
correction of two and the amendment of eight 
others, in addition to the amendment of the 
building trades agreements in nine districts. 
A request for the extension of a new agree- 
ment for hairdressers in Montreal was pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, Feb- 
ruary 15; a request for the amendment of 
the agreement for the dairy industry, Quebec 
City, was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, February 1; a request for the amend- 
ment of the agreement for the railway car 
and bus manufacturing industry at Montreal, 
in the issue of February 22. In addition, 
Orders in Council were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette during February 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain parity committees and 
others approving the levying of assessments 
by certain joint committees. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and 
Miscellaneous Animal Products 


SHor Inpustry, PRovINcE oF QueEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, approved January 29, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 1, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1156, March, 1938, page 
335, June, page 691, December, page 1423, 


July, 1989, page 728, October, page 1065, 
September, 1940, page 971 and December, 
page 1309). 


Pattern departments are no longer covered 
by the agreement. 

Wages: the minimum wage rates for the 
general factory trades are increased by 10 per 
cent from February 1, 1941. (These trades do 
not include the three classes added in Novem- 
ber, 1940, as noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
December, 1940, page 1309.) The three shoe 
manufacturers ‘operating in the county of 
Beauce are also excluded from this increase. 

From February 1, 1941, the minimum rates 
for all employees, including general factory 
trades and all other employees” are subject to 
adjustment automatically on July 1 and 
January 1 of each year according to the cost 
of living index in Canada, as computed and 
published by the Federal Department of 
Labour; such wage adjustments to be based 
on the cost of living index of the preceding 
February in the case of the July 1 adjustment 
in wages, and on the cost of living index of 
the preceding August in the case of the January 
1 adjustment. In making such adjustments if 
there is a change in the cost of living index 
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number of 5 per cent or less, the change in 
minimum wages will be 5 per cent; if the cost 
of living index number is changed by between 
5 and 10 per cent, the change in minimum 
wages will be 10 per “cent, ete. 


Fur MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, QUEBEC 
Ciry—An Order in Council, approved 
January 23, and published in the Quebec 


Official Gazette, February 1, amends the 
previous Order in Council (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1940, page 1201, September, 1938, 
page 1042 and October, 1939, page 1065). 

A wage earner employed by an employer of 
the fur industry may not do any fur work at 
home. 

Guove Currers (WorK GLOVES), PROVINCE 
oF QusEBEC—An Order in Council, approved 
January 23, and published in the Quebec - 
Official Gazette, February 1, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for work glove 
cutters (Lasour Gazette, March, 1940, page 
282) by extending the period of the agree- 
ment from January 1, 1941, to December 31, 
1941, subject to renewal for 12 months, unless 
elther party gives notice of cancellation. 
Four additional manufacturers are added to 
the parties to the agreement. 

Certain adjustments are made in the piece 
rate scale, some upward and others downward, 
and several new classes are added. 

GLOVE OPERATORS AND BuiocKers (Work 
Guoves), Province or QugeBec.—An Order in 
Council, approved February 5, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, February 8, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
work glove operators and blockers (LABouR 
Gazette, September, 1940, page 971) by the 
addition of a number of classes to the piece 
rate scale. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


EMBROIDERY INDUSTRY, MontreaL.—An 
Order in Council, approved January 30, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 8, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement between The Pleating and 
Embroidery Manufacturers Association, Inc. 
and the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union and The Embroidery, Pleaters, 
Stitchers and Button Makers Union, Local 


315. 

Agreement to be in effect from February 8, 
1941, to July 31, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The agreement applies to the Island of Mont- 
real and within ten miles of its limits. The 
industrial jurisdiction covers the embroidering, 
crochet-beading, stamping, shirring, tucking. 
pleating, zig-zag stitching, hemstitching, button- 
hole making, making of ‘textile covered buttons 
and buckles and other novelties (ornaments 
for women’s clothing) but excludes the craft 
of Swiss embroidering. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 44- 
hour week. 


4 on Saturdays, 
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Overtime: not more than 2 hours on Monday 
to Thursday inclusive, that is not more than 
8 hours in a week. No overtime permitted on 
Friday or Saturday except that during the 
busy season, the parity committee may, if an 
emergency arises, grant special permits for 4 
hours overtime on Saturday afternoon, to be 
paid at time and one-half. 

Minimum wages per week: Bonnaz operators 
$37.50; pleaters and pattern makers $22, 
stampers and special machine operators $16, 
crochet beaders $15; hand embroidery workers, 
floor help, pleater’s assistant and _ covered 
button and buckle makers $12.50. The wages 
of any employees being paid higher rates may 
not be reduced. The parity committee may 
determine a special rate for employees whose 
work is under normal. 

All home work is prohibited except hand 
embroidery work and crochet beading which 
may be done at home, providing that employers 
and employees must register with parity com- 
mittee giving names, addresses, rates of pay, 
hours worked, and all such work must be done 
on a piece work basis as determined by the 
parity committee; such piece-work rates to be 
calculated on a basis to yield the home worker 
remuneration equal to 80 per cent of the 
minimum wage per. week as fixed by this agree- 
ment. 

Apprentices (except Bonnaz operators) 
limited to 15 per cent of workers in a shop. 
One apprentice Bonnaz operator permitted to 
each five fully skilled Bonnaz operators. 
Apprentices to begin at $8 per week, with 
regular increases; floor help apprentices to serve 
14 years, machine operators and stampers 24 
years, Bonnaz operators 4 years. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuiLpInG TRADES, CHICOUTIMI AND LAKE Sv. 
JoHN Disrrict, Hunt. District, Jouierre Dis- 
TRICT, QuEBEC District, St. HyacintHe Dis- 


TRicT, St. JoHN AND IBERVILLE, SoREL, ST. 
JEROME AND ‘TERREBONNE CouNnTY, ‘THREE 
Rivers Districr—As noted in the Lasour 


GazettE, July, 1940, page 732, the agreement 
for building trades in the Montreal district 
in so far as the structural steel trade, steam 
generating mechanics and boilermakers are 
concerned, covers the whole province, except 
districts with separate agreements covering 
these trades. 

This latest Order in Council which was 
approved January 24, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, February 1, repeats 
the conditions for these three trades. These 
are :— 


“All operations performed on _ the 
any proposed or existing structure involving 
the erection (or fabrication) of structural 
steel, tank and other plate work and _ the 
installation of portable boilers and tanks” to 
be paid a minimum of 83 cents per hour: 
however, the installation of portable tanks and 
boilers under two tons in weight to be con- 
sidered “rigging” and may be paid a minimum 
of 50 cents per hour. One apprentice allowed 
to each seven structural iron workers or frac- 
tion thereof. 

Steam generation mechanics to comprise the 
erection of steel, the placing of equipment on 
foundations or supports, the fitting and rolling 
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of tubes, the lining of fans. pulverizers, stokers, 
etc., and the assembly of pressure and non- 
pressure parts, all in connection with the 
generation of steam. Helpers may assist such 
mechanics, one helper being allowed to each 
four mechanics. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: structural iron 
erectors (all categories) 83 eents; painters 
(structural iron) 70 cents;  boilermakers, 
erectors and including steam generator mech- 
aniecs 83 cents; helpers 61 cents. 

Apprentices to be paid 50 per cent of 
journeyman’s rate during first year and 75 
per cent during second year. 

The present Order in Council removes ref- 
erences to structural iron work, and the in- 
stallation of boilers and tanks, and incorporates 
the above noted special section in the building 
trades agreements for the following districts: 
Chicoutimi and Lake St. John, Hull, Joliette, 
Quebec, St. Hyacinthe, St. John and Iberville, 
Sorel, St. Jerome (Terrebonne County), Three 
Rivers. (This same special section was already 
in the Montreal agreement of 1940.) 


In addition to these changes in the above 


named districts the following additional 
changes are made in:— 


Chicoutumt and Lake St. John District — 
The section formerly dealing with wage rates 
in the structural iron industry and _ the 
sprinkler fitting trade is deleted and the 
following hourly wage rates inserted: spray- 
men (painters) 55 cents; kettlemen 50 cents; 
reinforcing steel erectors and workers (on 
field) 50 cents; sheet metal erectors 50 cents; 
sprinkler fitters 85 cents: concrete metal 
bracing erectors 50 cents; water carriers 25 
cents. 

Another Order in Council, approved Jan- 
uary 29, and also published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 1, further amends 
the agreement for this district by providing 
that the pulp and paper industry’ be 
exempted from the provisions, with regard to 
the maintenance of mills producing pulp and 


paper. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Water 
Transportation 
CHECKERS (OcEAN NAVIGATION), QuUEBEC.— 


An Order in Council, approved January 23, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
February 1, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for these workers (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1939, page 1067 and February, 1941, 
page 184) by extending the period of the 
agreement to December 31, 1941, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Trade 


CLERKS AND ACCOUNTANTS, JONQUIERE, 
KENOGAMI, ARVIDA AND St. JOSEPH p’ALMA— 
A correction to the amendments which were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre, February, 
1941, page 184, was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 8, which does not 
affect the summary as previously given. 
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Stores, Baxkeries, Horeis, Erc., 
Macoc.—An Order in Council, approved 
January 23, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 1, corrects. the 
agreement for these workers which was noted 
in the Lasour GazrertE, November, 1940, page 
1203, but the summary is not thereby affected. 


RETAIL 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC CITY AND 
District—An Order in Council, approved 
February 5, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 8, amends the 
previous Orders in Council (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1937, page 1158, December, page 1388, 
October, 1938, page 1174, October, 1939, page 
1068, May, 1940, page 500, June, page 610) 
by extending the period of the agreement to 


May 1, 1941. 
BaRBERS AND  HATRDRESSERS, FARNHAM, 
CowWANSVILLE, BEDFORD AND SWEETSBURG 


(Missisquor County) —An Order in Council, 
approved February 5, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, February 8, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for these 
trades (Lasour Gazerrer, June, 1938, page 698, 
July, page 801 and September, 1939, page 
951) by providing that in Farnham shops 
may be open one hour longer on three days, 
and one-half hour longer on a fourth day. 


Parity Committees 


The constitutions and by-laws of the parity 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved or amended by Order 


in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 1 and 8:— 
Barbers and hairdressers, St. John and 


Iberville (amendment). 
Barbers and hairdressers, Three Rivers. 
Cloak and Suit Industry, Province of 
Quebec. 
Cloak and Suit Industry, 
Quebec (Special regulations). 
Building trades, Chicoutimi. 
Building trades, St. John (amendment). 
Shoe industry, Province of Quebec (amend 
ment). ; 
Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, February 1, 8 and 15, that 
authorization was given by Order in Council 


Province of 


for the parity committees to levy assess- 


ments on employers and employees, parties 
to the following agreements :— 
Barbers and Hairdressers, Three Rivers. 


Funeral Undertakers, Montreal (amend- 
ment). 
Glove cutters (work gloves), Province of 
Quebec. 


Leather tanneries, Province of Quebec. 
Millinery Industry, Montreal. 


Apprenticeship Training in U.S.A. 


Out of Crisis, Opportunity! is the title of a 
pamphlet issued by the United States Federal 
Committee on Apprenticeship in a long-range 
defense program and giving standards for 
training of apprentices. The bulletin was pre- 
pared in response to requests for information 
from labour and management for outlines of 
procedures in getting apprenticeship programs 
under way. 


In a conclusion to the pamphlet it is stated: 


“Tt is for the employers of the country to 
take the initiative on apprenticeship. For it 
is the employer who creates the apprenticeship 
opening and who pays the apprentice’s wages. 
It is the employer who has to decide whether 
the training of his young workers is the best 
that can be devised. It is the employer who 


Studies in War Economics is the title of a 
report issued by the International Labour 
Office, Montreal. In a preface to the report 
it is stated that since the war began the 
work of the International Labour Office has 
been devoted largely to the study of social 
and economic problems of workers, em- 
ployers, and governments, arising out of 
wartime economy. 


has to decide whether he shall start an ap- 
prentice-training program in his plant or 
community, how many apprentices he needs 
to take on, and what facilities he has for 
ensuring their proper training. 

“Labour has already gone on record in 
favour of increased apprenticeship to meet the 
needs of the defense situation. The propor- 
tion of apprentices in training even during 
normal times has never approximated our 
normal needs, nor are normal union quotas 
even approximately filled. But unless the em- 
ployers of the country take the initiative, the 
program cannot advance. It is up to each and 
every employer who has skilled mechanics on 
his payroll to-day to decide whether he is 
doing all he can to fulfill his obligation to 
train highly skilled men for the future.” 


Studies included in the report deal with 
the economic organization for total war, with 
special reference to the workers; financing 
the war; relative wages in wartime; control 
of food housing in war economy; 
and the effect of war on the relative im- 
portance of producing centres with special 
referenc: to the textile industry. 


prices; 
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PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1941 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE new official index number of the cost 

of living in Canada declined from 108-3 
for January to 108-2 for February due to a 
decline in the food group from 109-7 to 108°8. 
The decrease in foods was due to a seasonal 
fall in the price of eggs. The indexes for the 
fuel, clothing, and home furnishings groups 
were slightly higher while the rent and miscel- 
laneous groups were unchanged. Compara- 
tive figures for the general index at certain 
dates are 108-2 for February, 1941; 108-3 for 
January, 1941; 103-8 for February, 1940; and 
100-8 for August and September, 1939. The 
increase since February, 1940, was 4-2 per 
cent and since August, 1939, 7-3 per cent. 

The index number was constructed on the 
basis of a survey of the expenditure of 1,439 
families of wage earners and salaried workers 
with earnings between $450 and $2,500 in 
1938. The average expenditure was $1,453.80 
divided as follows: Food, (31:3 per cent) 
$443; Shelter (19-1 per cent) $269.50; Fuel 
and Light (6-4 per cent) $90.50; Clothing 
(11-7 per cent) $165.80; Home Furnishings 
(8-9 per cent) $125.70; Miscellaneous (22:6 
per cent) $319.40, including Health (4:3 per 
cent) $60.80; Personal Care (1:7 per cent) 
$23.90; Transportation (5:6 per cent) $79.30; 
Recreation (5:8 per cent) $82.10; Life Insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent) $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture, not directly represented in the index was 
$40. The Bureau of Statistics is constructing 
cost of living index numbers for certain cities 
on the same basis as that for Canada. The 
figures for the food group in some cities have 
been issued and are given in the accompanying 
table, “Index Numbers of Retail Prices of 
Foods for eight cities in Canada” from 1935 
to January, 1941. For each city the index 
is weighted according to the figures as to 
expenditure of families in that city shown by 
the cost of living survey in 1938. 

The table of index numbers of changes in 
the cost of living published in this monthly 
statement from January, 1927, to September, 
1940, has been discontinued and replaced by 
the new official cost of living index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics. Those who have been using the old 
index number of the Department for special 
purposes and cannot immediately change to 
the new may bring the old series down to 
date each month by applying the percentage 
changes shown by the new index to the 
figure for August, 1940, for the old index. 
The group figures may be similarly adjusted. 
For the “Sundries” group figure the indexes 
for the new “Home Furnishings” and the 
“Miscellaneous” should be combined using 


the weights. By this method of calculation 
the figures of the old index for February, 
1941, are Food 123, Fuel and Light 148, Rent 
153, Clothing 134, Sundries 162, All Items 
140. 

Publication of the table showing the cost 
per week of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent entering into a family budget 
which appeared in the Lasour Gazerre from 
August, 1915 to September, 1940, has also 
been discontinued. The cost of the list in 
terms of average retail prices in 69 cities in 
Canada ‘at the beginning of February was: 
Food $8.90; Laundry starch 4-1 cents; Fuel 
$2.98; Rent $6.21; and Total $18.13. The 
average cost of staple foods by provinces at 
the beginning of January was: Nova Scotia 
$9.12; Prince Edward Island $8.72; New Bruns- 
wick $9.29; Quebec $8.28; Ontario $8.85; 
Manitoba $8.83; Saskatchewan $8.51; Alberta 
$8.70; and British Columbia $9.88. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 was 85-3 for the week ended 
February 28 as compared with 84:8 for the 
week ended January 31 and 84:3 for that 
ended January 3. The index at the end of 
February was 3 per cent higher than in Febru- 
ary, 1940, and 18 per cent higher than the 
pre-war levels. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials all of the eight main groups 
except the textiles and textile products group 
were higher in the month under review than 
in the previous month. The animal products 
group rose one per cent while in each of the 
other groups the advance was fractional. 

An index of Canadian farm products rose 
1:5 per cent during the month, field products 
being up 1-7 per cent and animal products 
1:2 per cent. The latest figures available for 
the general index on a monthly basis are for 
January when the figures were 84:6 as com- 
pared with 82-8 for February, 1940; 72-4 for 
August, 1939, pre-war; 73-2 for February, 
1939; 83-6 for February, 1938; 87-5 for July, 
1937, the highest point reached in recent 
years; and 63-5 for February, 1933, the low 
point of the depression. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
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All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 


except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GazeTrs, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Average prices in 1935-1939=100 


ane Food Rent 
LMC ESS, Carey RRR, Maier 51h | GEER Dee fe 88-3 74-3 
QUAL onal SRD EAR 38 oi a We ee 91-9 72-1 
LE lap iallt Alin boii dam 2k A ESE ik aA & 92-7 69-9 
OIGS8): AaB FRR, eneeetee. Sone SERB ate 2 103-3 70-6 
MOU stesso ee Ao te, See, eee 133-3 75-8 
Te cs Crees REPENS ected AE SIAN AT 152-8 80-2 
LOR er oe eet Pee ae, ae ey eee 163-3 87-6 
O20 eae ene ee, Pe. eae ee ee ee ee 188-1 100-2 
(A Bee tral a A Lae ab a a 143-9 109-2 
LOL ta, Po ee es to 121-9 113-7 
ODS eee ee ee ae ee ee 122-8 116-6 
1G ee eee ee eee ee oe 120-9 117-4 
OZ sn pei aR Aaah, 3 ane Se Ro 126-3 117-4 
AOD. te Re AI Seat: = Mak EN ei 6 133-3 115-9 
NO eee acc tas Aes se 130-8 114-5 
NODS eee ee kee et aoe te eek 131-5 117-3 
TUPELO ae te yy RES MP ERR by eek 8 St Se IN 134-7 119-7 
MOSO See eae ote okie ese cat 131-5 122-7 
{HORT ie alice RRA SMA BI ee Aird 8 103-1 119-4 
ROSA, Were oe cottons Ce ek 85-7 109-7 
LOS Seer wen. ae wer Eee Ate” ES tS eae 84-9 98-6 
OR a aR Rh i ER PI A CR I 92-7 93-2 
LOS ORIN ee ee ee ee cet otek 94-6 94-0 
ED: hee Sea a meee, in ene 97-8 96-1 
ORY; adits SALON ee Bec ae ee 103-2 99-7 
MGS Saree Sieel yi dye seep x, 103-8 103-1 
1939 
VANUATU NS ot. wertenns. 458. S201. wx: 99-9 103-4 
LEGS OTN CEN RZ ena i ht 98-7 103-4 
LUE C Lites ey ir tree at: Oh RO nn ad 98-5 103-4 
EAR be sc eee ene eee 98-3 103-4 
Mayse a. Soy. SUE SO BAS 98-2 103-8 
JTS: Sah On ¢ SCE etc ce ae Peer 98-1 103-8 
AITUG?. 3a PS Sa aR ea ananaa 69-0 103-8 
PAIS Gs Ma eae et Naat cet wh 99-3 103-8 
Depbemmbors pein cis: cade < ertekoas 99-4 103-8 
OREO OF he nscre sae eg ings «eons 106-3 104-4 
November s) ster sho bes hes 107-1 104-4 
December eer wsess wetness os Aa 104-7 104-4 
ViGBT. eahanert st... aendicde, 100-6 103-8 
1940 
PANUATY so5 0: CANE <ceis oatow SSE ss 104-5 104-4 
HEDTUAT YF +. ROM hin Choke S. 104-5 104-4 
Marchi...) Aedes ook be. 104-8 104-4 
AOR... ROR... .. SRS 104-8 104-4 
INES VARN ore. ek ROE ine so koe te AOE... 104-4 106-9 
UNCP oe. hs Wee os Re 103-8 106-9 
UULVEONE cchinte eels hit ED. oh. 105-3 106-9 
PUCULS Gt acts i PR oN ck Re 3 105-4 106-9 
September, cee. 34. es tes: 105-4 106-9 
October. PORE... ae 106-1 107-7 
November... 6008)... J OTS. 108-7 107-7 
Wecomberm sere at ec 109-1 107-7 
Moar. See eee. bor 105-6 106-3 
1941 
PADUAL Vo. ctes 6 Std ews CARs» 109-7 107-7 
LOMO Ce Bn ia LEE pee Hine sae aa 108-8 107-7 


Fuel : 
P Home Miscel- 

ne ; Clothing Puthich uechaltanehe Total 
76-9 88-0 70-3 79-7 
75-4 88-9 70-3 80-0 
73-8 96-8 70-9 81-6 
75-4 110-8 74-5 88-3 
83-8 186-3 81-5 104-5 
92-2 152-3 91-4 118-3 
100-7 175-1 101.2 130-0 
119-9 213-1 110-3 150-5 
127-6 123-4 112-5 132-5 
122-2 147-0 112-5 121-3 
122-2 145-1 111-7 121-7 
119-2 141-7 109-6 119-5 
116-8 141-3 107-5 120-6 
116:-8 139-1 106-1 121-8 
114-4 135-6 105-1 119-9 
113-2 135-5 104-8 120-5 
112-6 134-8 105-0 121-7 
111-8 130-6 105-4 120-8 
110-0 114°3 103-3 109-1 
106-8 100-6 100-4 99-0 
102-5 93-3 98-2 94-4 
102-1 97-1 97-8 95-6 
100-9 97°6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
97-9 100-9 102-4 101-1 102-2 
101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 101-1 
101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 100-7 
100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 100°6 
100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 160-6 
$9-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 
99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-8 
104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 
105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 
105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 
101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 
105-8 103-3 104:3 101-9 103-8 
105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
106-0 109-1 106-5 101:8 104-9 
107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 
108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 
108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 
107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 108-3 
108-7 114-1 111-5 193+1 108-2 


For the period 1213 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1926=100 


nnn —=“—= ——————————————_____O585555555O8585656——— ... .—- @ 0 0”.0.}0}0 0N0n)n) ) } }.+»>=2@KN22@] Ee 





Commodities 


*All commodities. .............-- 

Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 

. Animals and Their Products 

. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

PPOGUCtB ose. vecidie ania 


ee 


. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 

. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products. «toss eee 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 


Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 


D&CCOMS .cjciiet be ek ee 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 

II. Producers’ Goods.......... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 
Building and Construction 
Materials.............. 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 


Classified according to origin— 
I. Farm— 


Farm (Canadian)...... 
ice Marine: é * 3.4.58 0 etude « bar 


All raw (or partly manufactured). 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 


Com- 
modities 


567 


135 


t 
Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.| Feb.) Feb.} Feb.| Jan.| Feb. 


1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 192: | 4996] 1999 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 


64-0/127-4/155-9| 97-3)102-2) 95-0) 93-9} 63-5] 82-9] 83-6) 73-2) 82-8) 84-6 85-3 


§8-1/127-9|167-0) 86-2)102-7| 89-8] 88-7 
70-9}127-1/145-1] 96-0)102-5)107-8)109-5 


§8-2)157-1/176-5|101-7|103-6} 93-2) 87-3 


63-9} 89-1)154-4/106-3)100-7) 94-0} 92-7 
68-9}156-9|168-4)104-6/100-8) 93-3) 92-7 


98-4/141-9|135-5) 97-3/104-9} 99-7) 94-8 

56-8} 82-3)112-2/107-0/101-3} 92-6) 93-3 
| 

63 -4)118-7/141-5]105-4/101-1) 94-9) 94-3 


62-0)102-7}136-1| 96-9}101-9 


61-8/119-0)150-8) 90-2/102-3 
62-2) 91-9}126-3/101-4/101-7 
67-7)183-3)164-8} 98-8)/102-4 
55-1) 81-9/108-6/104-1/102-9 
69-1)139-0/171-0} 98-2)102-3 


67-0) 100-7) 144-0)108-7)102-4 
69-5)148-1/177-3} 95-8}102-3 


94-2) 95-0 
97-5}103-3 


_ 


et o> Ot] GS CO 100 
— 
OOOO OOOC 


WOW WRC OI 
rm 


See 
ocooocoeonooo 
NOW OONWWH 
DO 00 He Ft OTD 
—_ 
WOOOOODOOC 
bo DO bo CO ST OI 
WOO Re Oror or 


50:6 
55-6 


67-8 


63-1 
85-2 


58-4 
84-8 
81-7 


68-7 


58-0 
75-8 
58-1 
87-0 
54-9 


74-7 
51-5 


51-1 
57-2 
42-9 
56-7 
63 -3 
79-9 
50-6 
66-8 


88-6) 87-0 
75-2) 77:8 


73-3) 68-7 


74-2) 79-4 
94-1)103-7 


86-2) 71-1 
86-0} 87-1 
80-0) 80-6 


79-0 


80-7 
17-9 


60-5) 74-0) 71-8) 72-5 
73-4] 80-1} 83-5) 84-5 


66-2] 82-8) 84-4) 84-5 


76-1! 86-6} 91-9) 92-4 
97-4) 102-6)106-3)107-3 


69-8] 76:3) 77-7] 77-8 
85-7) 87-2} 91-0) 91-4 
78-3 91-3} 91-9 


74-4 


71-9 
76-1 


85-5) 85-3 


sec ee 


94-0) 98-7 
74:41 73-6 


enter 


{¢ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

t For the week ended February 28, 1941; monthly figures not yet available. 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS FOR EIGHT 


CITIES IN CANADA 


(Average prices in the period: 1935 to 1939=100) 


Saskatoon | Edmonton | Vancouver 





-- Halifax 

MOSSE ETS. oh ARE 97-3 

LOSGBO4.. 02: Joni. 98-2 

19SAB ©. Ac pe tet hha 101-7 

LOSS SR8, c. 5 AR Re + 103-2 

1939 Ath «cee 23s Sse 100-1 

1940 B04... Wats BAeeS 109-8 
1939 

AURUSEL ono eee 99-6 

September............ 97-4 

December............ 106-1 
1940 

Mare haw. terse... 3 107-1 

JUDG ae ee es 106-1 

September 111-3 

December 114-7 
1941 

WANUAT Yom Seentee ce 115-9 


Saint John | Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
94-0 93-1 94-9 94-9 
99-0 97-2 98-2 96-6 

101-7 100-8 102-6 102-1 
103-7 105-8 103-1 103-3 
101-5 103-3 101-1 102-8 
108-0 107-8 105-0 107-3 
100-5 100-6 100-2 100-6 
100-0 99-7 99-0 100-7 
108-4 107-9 106-4 106-9 
105-8 107-9 102-9 106-0 
106-1 106-0 103-7 105-2 
107-0 106-9 105-9 106-8 
113-0 111-2 107-8 110-9 
112-0 112-7 107-7 111-8 


96-3 93-5 
96-9 97-2 
101-3 105-3 
103-3 104-4 
101-8 99-1 
106-7 104-0 
100-3 98-1 
100-0 97-4 
109-4 103-9 
106-2 103-0 
106-6 102-5 
103-5 103-4 
110-1 107-0 
109-2 107-2 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 














Per | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 








| 
Feb. | Feb. 



































Commodities Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Jan. | Feb. 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 |1922 1926 | 1929 | 1983 | 1987 | 1989 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
Cc. C. c. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Ci Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirlon steak...... a. lb: 24-0} 23-5] 23-8] 32-6) 36-6) 27-7] 28-6] 34-9} 20-5] 24-0} 26-5] 28-3] 30-3] 31-1 
Beef, round steak....... Dosti tee 20-5) 21-1) 29-7) 32-8) 28-1] 23-1] 29-9} 16-4] 19-4] 22-3] 24-1] 26-1] 26-9 
Beef, rib’ roast! eo. 2 Loree te 18-9} 19-3) 27-0] 29-5) 21-3) 21-4) 27-5) 15-5) 17-8] 19-8] 21-2) 25-5) 26-3 
Beef, shoulder......°...] lb. 16-3] 16-2} 16-5) 23-2) 23-8) 15-7; 15-6} 21-7} 11-0) 12-9} 15-2) 16-4] 18-0} 18-5 
Beef, stewing........... [ley anes 5 See ey Re ey goa le ee 19-9} 12-3) 12-0} 17-3 9-0} 10-6) 12-5) 13-7) 14-7) 15-2 
Veal, forequarter....... Ib. 17-0} 17-6} 18-2) 26-7} 25-9] 18-8) 19-2] 24-3} 12-2) 14-9] 16-8] 17-8/a 19-9la 20-6 
Mutton, hindquarter...| lb. 20-8) 20-3} 21-7) 31-9) 33-1] 26-2) 29-5| 30-5) 17-3] 22-2} 23-5) 24-9/b 28-3/b 29-7 
Pork, fresh, ham....... lb. 21-9] 18-7} 20-4} 34-1) 37-0} 27-5} 29-1) 27-5! 12-2] 21-2) 23-6) 23-4!le 24-5le 24-7 
Pork, salt mess. ...0. 4. lb. 17-3] 17-6; 18-3] 31-6} 35-3) 25-8} 27-0} 26-5] 18-5] 20-1] 21-2) 21-2) 20-0) 20-0 
Bacon, not sliced....... lb. 2O-0/R 24°55 26-Sie 4040) wlenle mural ae Ma oieel. 7-410 29-0)" 30°31. SOrZiewem sale ee... 
Bacon: sliced. -...08 0 11 gia ipgeed sc ceefel beck uct fet Ai i elo 55-9/ 43-8) 45-8] 42-4) 20-5) 32-3] 33-8) 33-6] 32-1] 32-3 
Highs sale @od:. 2. ach. (he ygee eg i a beat Link A pb ee ba th Se 21-0} 21-3) 17-9} 17-6] 18-5) 19-0} 19-7] 19-7 
Hashes imma nad ctewe eels “res Pere ene et le. e, ... AM, eee ee Oe eee es 20-4] 20-5) 16-7; 17-0} 17-5} 18-1] 19-3] 19-4 
Pay Verte Bs ox eae ke lb. 18-7| 17-7] 18-5} 33-7! 39-2] 20-8] 24-7) 22-5) 11-8) 16-7) 13-3) 12-1] 10-5} 10-5 
Higgs, Eres ly.s n. aese Poke doz. | 42-6] 40-8} 42-2) 63-8]...... 56-2} 50-5} 49-7) 28-8] 31-6] 29-6] 29-O/d 38-0ld 29-7 
dies COOKMINE shoe: doz. | 35-4) 32-9] 34-7! 49-0]...... 47-7| 41-5! 41-4) 22-5) 26-3] 24-7| 24-41f 33-3/f 26-1 
VIR eee) ete ecto ee qt. 9-2! 9-2) 8-7} 11-9] 14-0] 18-0) 12-3] 12-5) 9-4) 10-7| 10-9) 11-0} 11-1] 11-2 
Bucher, Gairyy cet e. Ib. 380-7} 30-7} 32-9! 47-7} 65-9) 389-4) 45-4) 44-0) 22-3) 27-0) 24-0) 28-8]......]...... 
Butter, creamery....... lb. 35-3| 35-6] 38-5} 52-8! 73-9] 44-7) 49-8) 48-3] 25-7! 30-8) 27-1] 32-2] 39-3] 38-1 
Cheeses oldy's..: ee 8 oe lb. 21-8} 23-0]: 24-4| 33-2) 40-7) 31-9} 32-9) 33-8] 19-4) 22-6} 22-6] 25-5] 23-7| 24-0 
Breaas white! 2 cacet sn. lb. 4-2 4-7 4-5 7:5 9-1 7-0 7°6 7:7 5:6 6-7 6-6 6-6 6-7 6-7 
HUOMR ES et te Asus ae a lb. 3:2 4+3 3°8 6-5 7:6 4-7 5-4 4-9 2-6 4.2 3:1 3°4 3°6 3-6 
Ro llecrorus,*. 5. aeee ae lb. ACOs eS lis Va Simeelwol Posie PoroieeLarsi= | O-o|mer4 Ole) orb]: * sor dieee heal meso be? 
RRCOe te Se. ae os cs cee ey lb. 5-8 5:9 6-2} 10-1) 15-8 9-6} 10-9) 10-5 8-0 8-1 8-1 8-5 9-2 9-1 
Tomatoes, canned, 23’s.} tin |...... 11-3)> 11-9/-°24°8]" Qi-4)* 19-1= 416-7|— 15-712 17> 13-0! 10*7)| --19-9) 1386!" 18-6 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... (1 a ing te ch 10-2} 10-6); 19-8} 20-5) 19-0} 17-6} 15-9) 11-6) 12-3) 10-6] 11-4) 11-9} 11-9 
Corn, canned, 2’s.....2. Gin tule te ae 10-1} 10-6) 23-2} 21-6} 17-2) 16-6) 15-9} 11-6} 12-3) 10-7} 11-2) 11-8} 12-0 
canes Ouyay.t: 4 cut ee lb. 5-9] 6-9) 8-8 16-9} 11-6] 8-5) 8-O] 11-1] 3-8) 7-2) 5-1] 7-1] 6-9] 6-5 
Apples, evaporated..... lb. 12-612 DICSie 12-9 20-51" 27-9 QI 7220-01 20-8)" 1s: Te 16d: 1h<41e/ 1539 eee 14-8 
Prunes, medium........ lb. 12-0} 12-9} 12-9] 17-2} 26-0) 18-5) 15-8) 13-6) 10-6} 11-5) 10-9} 11-7] 11-4) 11-5 
Sugar, granulated....... lb. ool Ole Por 10 o|" IGT ES Simei Ol P7-Gte 4 o- 7) Go| © 2664 | eek enone 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. Oeole eto ale ecole POU TSR SS aieee (eo Eee lors 2 iG = 16.2 7-0} 7-4 7-4 
Hen solicice. a: 2:cuac 8. lb. 35-8} 36-8] 39-1] 50-9] 64-2] 55-4} 71-6} 70-8] 42-2] 52-0} 58-9] 66-4] 68-2) 68-8 
COlCes wae doses. lb. 37-7] 38-5} 39-8] 40-7) 59-9] 54-0) 61-1) 60-8) 40-5) 35-3} 34-3] 44-5) 45-5) 45-6 
WORODOES tiga at oa nea 90 Ib.| 120-0} 100-0) 170-4} 221-0) 391-0] 159-9} 292-1] 131-6] 94-9} 180-9] 132-3)h186-4/h140-7/4143-3 
HO PAbOCSr take sc spate ve > US GIN aghast Se ae Se bes Agree [ac ae 69-8] 31-6] 54-0} 26-5) 19-2] 34-5} 26-1! 31-6] 25-7] 26-0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...| ton 8-61] 8-58] 8-58] 11-86] 14-27] 17-44] 18-93] 16-34] 15-39] 14-76] 14-64] 15-02] 15-81] 15-83 
Coal, bituminous.......| ton 6-24| 5-95) 5-99} 9-32) 10-68) 11-27] 10-59} 10-09} 9-42] 9-39] 9-44) 9-77) 9-99} 10-02 
COkc reese er ee LON Et ee era clr eta ee bi cta| se sk eel a oe eee ae ott brass 11-84} 12-23] 12-02] 12-34] 12-76) 12-74 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 6-70! 6-61} 6-64} 10-36] 11-99] 12-73) 12-24] 12-13] 9-97] 9-52} 9-56) 9-76] 9-91] 9-99 
Wood, hard, stove...... CTR byl tm Seid hace Sur Ale tee A A 13-82] 14-72] 14-47) 14-63] 11-99] 11-30] 11-61) 11-84] 11-99} 12-14 
Wood,soft, long..2..... cord 5-06} 4-95! 4-86] 7-91] 9-44) 9-26) 8-98) 8-83] 7-52) 7-22) 7-141 7-21) 7-42) 7-42 
Wood, soft, stove....... Old Bree mere see 5. Mm 10-89} 11-29} 11-15} 10-99} 9-11} 8-43 et 8-68} 8-86] 8-87 
a Boneless. b Lamb. c Loin. dGradeA. /fGradeB. h Per 100 pounds. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 


Localities in the list of cities on page 344 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour GAzeTTE, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of: this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940, and on 
December 5 a further extension was announced 
to include the city of Calgary effective on 
and after January 1, 1941. (Lasour GazeTtTe, 


21569—11 


December, 1940, page 1227). The rental figures 
in the table for the beginning of January, 
1941, are, therefore, for these cities, the same 
as the beginning of January, 1940. (LaBour 
GazettE, February, 1940, page 183.) 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices in the main averaged slightly 
higher at the beginning of February than in 
the previous month influenced by higher 
prices for live stock and meats in the whole- 
sale markets. Some of the increases recorded 
in the retail prices are, sirloin steak from 
30°3 cents per pound to 31-1 cents, veal from 
19-9 cents per pound to 20-6 cents, lamb from 
28-3 cents per pound to 29-7 cents and fresh 
pork from 24:5 cents per pound to 24-7 cents. 

Egg prices again averaged much lower in 
practically all localities. Increased production 
and accumulation of stocks in some western 
markets were reported. The Dominion 
average retail price was 29-7 cents per dozen 
at the beginning of February, 38-0 cents per 

(Continued on page 346) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 














Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

. z % e oy Li 5 o 

ae) ~ o 5 »Q o 

ag] safer vette byt 2 13/8 Sek pce al ee 

S § -f | @ E E 80 aie] oe 5 is 8 | 2 | @ 
nage goes Bia sn 5 Alt AR ws a es en og ose Co = AE MA ie ee 2 Ee 
wd] 86 |8dsl es | os | 86) $5 || os fos] @s | 85 | od | gs 
‘SH gs ae oH Be Oe | De 65 oie oe fl ts 48 48 ai 
a8) 88/8e8) 98) 68) 88) SS) 88) Sh Sea S2)58 | oa 2B 

3} fa mG —Q nN faa) wa 4 ic cm ey co) ~Q P=) 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 31-1 | 26-9 | 26-3 | 18-5 | 15-2 | 20-6 | 18.7 | 29-7 | 24-7 | 22-7 | 18-4 | 20-0 | 27-5 | 32-3 
Nova Scotia (average)......... 32-0 | 26-8 | 25-1 | 18-3 | 15-6 | 18-0 | 14-3 | 30-0 | 25-4 | 23-3 | 19-7 | 19-8 | 26-7 | 32-4 
I—Sydneya. ae. seas cork 35-5 | 29-6 | 25-2 | 21-4 | 17 15 14 80-8 | 27-7 | 22 21-2 | 21-1 | 28 31-8 
2—New Glasgow........... 82°15) 27-6 | 2leda}. 19-3.) 16-5.) . 0... 15 31 26-5 | 23 20-1 | 18-8 | 25 31-5 
3—Amberstijaz.is 55 sresye be oe 30 25 22-5: 1 17 12 LO omer 26-0 1023-0 ee 18 189 1r e 32-9 
4— Hl aliiaxs iicrowlesasit> + sfeist 31-7 | 26-8 | 23-2 | 17-5 | 15-2 | 18 14 29-2 | 25-5 | 25 19-3 | 19-8 | 27 32-1 
D— WAIN SOL in MA ia esate « 30 25 27-5 | 18 LOe2 Whee cele Bo°Orl) 2acaaleats a. 20 227 etees oes 33-3 
G6—Druto sage. SR BE so Mek 82-5 | 26-5 | 24-5 | 16-5 | 13 20 picaal leat dea te 29 PASSE | Ree, 195 ly 19 Glee 32-5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 28-0 | 24-2 | 23-7 | 16-2 | 14-3 | 18-7 | 12-0 | 29-@ | 25-6 | 22-0 | 19-2 | 19-6 | 30-0 | 32-1 
New Brunswick (average)...| 35-5 | 25-6 | 28-1 | 19-6 | 14-7 | 18-6 | 19-5 | 30-2 | 25-4 | 26-0 | 18-9 | 20-4 | 27-8 | 33-1 
8—Moncton............008- 33-7 | 25-6 | 25-8 | 18 13-4 | 21-5.) 22 82-3 | 25-6 | 27 20 20-3 | 30-5 | 34-6 
9—Saint. Johnw... cis erent. 37-5 | 28-9 | 29-2 | 21-6 | 16-2 | 16-6 | 17 32 26 25 19-7 | 20-7 | 25 33-6 
10—Fredericton............. 35-6 | 22-8 | 32-2 | 18-9 | 13-1 ] 17-7 }...... DilGath 22e millers oie « 7 19 Jeet cane 33-4 
1i-—Bathurstinecssotee «star 35 25 25 20 16s all coheed shake 25 ets || eeis ae Se 217 P| eee 30-6 
Quebec (average)............. 28:0 | 25-2 | 23-2 | 16-6 | 11-9 | 19-5 | 17-9 | 27-6 | 20-3 | 19-5 | 16-9 | 18-2 | 25-3 | 30-1 

12-—Quebed sates cdsiccye oh efasis 28-7 | 26-4 | 20-3 | 17-4 | 10-8 | 20-2 | 18-5 | 25-1 | 16-9 | 16 15-2 | 17-2 | 22 29 
18—Three Rivers........... 28-5 | 24-1. |) 22-6) | 16-%-} 12°57). 17-41... 26285) 19-45) o25 45. 17-48 1S Onl eee 32-4 
14—-Sherbrooke............. 32-8 | 27-8 | 24-3 | 18-4 | 12-9 | 19-4 | 20 29-9 | 22-9 | 22 16-7 | 19-2 | 25 27-9 
15—Soreh. cegsieteers Peto hes rel oe 25-5 | 22-8 | 27 14201 10Giel U8e cll. cc set 28a vet 20: deieae, 15513 bc Dl 30-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 21-6 | 20-7 | 22-9 | 14-9 | 11-8 | 22-4 }...... DOTSa LOO aloes sus 16°3"| 16-5) gee 31-6 
17—St. Johns............... 32-6 | 28-6 | 24-5 | 17-8 | 11-6} 19 |...... 3020, | 24°47) ote. 19% 2.) TS ewe lee 29-6 
18—Thetford Mines......... 21-2 | 22-7 | 18 15 11-6 | 20 18 25 16-7 | 15 16°5 | 16-57 |"25 29-6 
19—Montreal..............-- 32-2 | 28-2 | 25-6 | 17-3 | 18-5 | 20-1 | 20 28-8 | 22 20 17-7 | 20-3 | 29 30-2 
2 17d 0 aR ee Re eee. SR 28-5 | 25-5 | 23-9 | 18 DisOu! TQ. weil: oie oe Ql Sul 2oeomlle so: 178 1°19 Slee 29-9 
Ontario (average)............ 21-7 | 28-1 | 27-2 | 19-5 | 15-7 | 20-9 | 20-1 | 29-9 | 25-6 | 23-2 | 18-8 | 20-2 | 26-5 | 31-6 
21—Ottawanied. tenin. 0. kiose 382-7 | 27-9 | 28-7 | 19-8 | 15-2 | 19-1 | 20 29-1 | 24-1 | 22 18-1 | 20 28 31-9 
22—Brockville.............. 386-3 | 31-2 | 29 19> Fa) 1022) 1LSe0ul sees 32 Zam ee . « 182:50|| 20a lem cee 30-6 

23— Kingston ee: sateen eek 29-6 | 26-1 | 25-2 | 18-4 | 13-1 | 18 18 28-3 | 24-3 | 22 20-4 | 20-9 | 27 31 
24—Belleville............... 27-3 | 25-2 | 25-9 | 17-8 | 18-2 | 21-2 | 19 29-4 | 21-9 | 21 16-8 | 17-7 | 25 31-6 
25—Peterborough........... 30-3 | 27-1 | 26-4 | 18-7 | 15-7 | 21 18 30:7 | 26-7 | 23 19-4 | 19-2 | 27 32-6 
26—Oshawa. . 8.05008: sce «2 31-2 | 26-7 | 25-8 | 19-4 | 16 22-6 | 25 29-6 | 25-2 | 22 18-2 | 19-8 | 27-5 | 31-6 
Di — Ort Wey eee a toe a Poe aie acs 32-5 | 29 27-5 | 18 15 2550 Nha begs 3 30 DDD lle sous Geist Akbar hy sence 34-4 
28— Toronto ise Motes shaw 34-1 | 80-2 | 30-3 | 21-9 | 19 21-8 | 20 30-5 | 26-4 | 23 17 20-6 | 27 33-4 
29—Niagara Falls........... 33-7 | 29 BScoe| Jheo2 | Lost | tOrn, |e ee PAS Pa OATEC) al bat 1964 22290 eee 30-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 33-6 | 29-7 | 381-7 | 20-8 | 14-2 | 20-4 | 22 30-2 | 26 27 19-3 | 18-5 | 27 30-5 
31—Hamilton...............] 83-4 | 30-1 | 28-3 | 19-8 | 17-7 | 22-1 | 18 305: | 220M fae 184i. Berney] megs 30-6 
oo brantiord .. cape oes cee 31-7 | 28-3 | 28-1 | 20-3 | 14-6 | 20-4 | 20 29-8 | 25-8 | 21 19-5 | 18-1 | 25 31-1 
33 Galg. wag Nest bete  ees 32-5 | 28-6 | 28-2 | 21-5 | 18-6 | 28-7 | 23 Obi, 27 eee eo 2123) |S20 alee aoe 33-5 
S4=-Guelph .o.5 ta accn eee 31 28 Bora 2O"O% Pike QL | eee BUR 2 | 2oedailene.. . I EPA Wad 4 WN ol he ee 30-3 
Bo Kiteheners >. tec cree. 29: TO 276s] 25671186 £6322 Se ae 20 'Fe-} +26 Glencoe 18-64 -PG<0 -)eeneres 31-8 
36—Woodstock.............. 34-5 | 30 29-30) 25-7 \elOn4 215" | Gee. ae SO EDO) DS ame. 5. 20st eDima e Pae 30-3 
SiO UraAbLOLG erates ss eres 32-2 | 28-6 | 28-5 | 19-1 | 17-8 | 20-2 |...... SUPA ao Sullireeh. « TAs ceil satel oe 31-2 

D6—S WONGONM a neo. ou ener 31-5 | 28-4 | 28-1 | 19-5 | 15-9 | 20-6 | 18 30-8 | 25-4 | 23 18-2 | 19-2 | 25 32 
389—St. Thomas.............] 32-5 | 29 29-3 | 20-8 | 16 21-5 | 21 28-3 | 26-2 | 22 19 19 29 Bye 
AQ==C@hatham co. s. conse 30-6 927°7 | 27-9 1 19-4) 15-3 | 2221 Ee. 2940 IP Q268B ae clos 20-9 | 19-4 }0. 205. 31-6 
41=—Windsor®. . woes Bees. 28-7 | 26-1 | 25-4 | 19-3 | 16-5 | 24-3 | 19 31-6 | 26 23 19-9 | 18-4 | 23 30-7 
ADR SATA t. cee ois any sat Goh 32-8 | 29 29°4 | 20-3ini015-6 | 29-4 1 2 a.. SOI) LO milton. TRS Pi eee ao | 32-7 
48—Owen Sound............ 30-7 | 27-4 | 26-6 | 18 15-59) 18* 2a Pile lal ZOO Meee. 5. Leon |e zie alee 30-8 
44—North Bay............. 34-2 | 30-5 | 29 19-7 1016-5) | iy ieee. 267b8| 27 Miers: 19-5) 2044. tee 32-4 

45—Sud bury wae sees ee 32 26-7 | 23-7 | 19 13-7 | 19-5 | 20 29-7 | 24 23 17 19-6 | 23 30 
46-—Cobalts° 7 nace. ne ee 30-5 | 28 18 16 LTD) ere eee | reaeeenes | eeerenees PA fe Ache ie ail 21” eee 32-8 
AJ— TIMMINS . o6 doko se 29-1 | 26 26-1 | 18-5 | 14-7 | 19-4 | 19 31-6 | 24-1 | 23 18-1 2-6 | 27 29-7 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 30-2 7-2 | 26-4 1 17-9 | 14-6 | 19-8 | 20 30-6 | 24-9 | 23 18-2 | 19-6 | 27 30-8 
40—— Porte Arubure. cps ane ne 29-6 | 25 23-6 | 18-2 | 14-4 | 20-3 | 22 29 24 25 18 20-6 | 30 33-4 

50—Fort William............ 30°60 [28 727-4 1 18-251 15-1 215 920 31 26-3 | 25 1859> | Qinie hat iee 32 
Manitoba (average)...........| 28-5 | 24-9 | 25-8 | 17-6 | 14-9 | 18-5 | 19-0 | 28-2 | 24-2 | 22-0 | 17-5 | 20-2 | 32-5 | 35-9 

51—Winnipeg................| 30°4 | 25-5 | 25-8 | 18-4 | 16-1 | 19 18 28-1 | 24-7 | 24 18-9 | 18-4 | 3 34 
52=Brandon.. ise. sees. 28-5 | 24-2 | 25-7 | 16-7 | 13-7 | 18 20 28-3 | 23-7 | 20 16 22 35 37-7 
Saskaichewam (average)..... 20-4 | 24-8 | 22-2 | 14-7 | 12-2 | 16-9 | 15-9 | 26-9 | 21-1 | 19-6 | 15-3 | 19-0 | 29-1 | 31-6 
Do ROPING Sue pace hee cee 27-7 | 23-1 | 23-6 | 15-7'| 13-9 | 18-1 | 18 28 22-2 | 22 I5*OR P18 90s eee 82-4 

54—Prince Albert........... 18 16 18 11 10 TOE | deeyonae 4 1S aisle LE «= amrd eee AU capers 29 
55—Saskatoon............-. 27-3 | 23-4 | 23-6 | 15-8 | 12-3 | 18-8 | 15-8 | 25-7 | 20-8 | 18-8 | 15-3 | 15-7 | 29-1 | 32-9 
56—Moose Jaw............6. 29-7 | 24-8 | 23-6 | 16-4 | 12-5 | 15-5 | 14 29-7 | 23-3 | 18 Deen Lae eastayy |) eee 32-2 
Alberta (average)............. 29-2 | 25-4 | 24-7 | 17-3 | 14-2 | 19-9 | 15-3 | 27-4 | 28-9 | 17-7 | 18-1 | 18-0 | 26-6 | 33-0 
57—Medicine Hat........... OO: al 2u, One 18-2 be TOF Mee ees a2 DOSE ZO to leee tose 18 2am Oral ec eee 33-4 
568—Drumheller............. 30-3 | 29 26 19-3 | 15 29 18 29 25 17 19 29 29 30-6 
59—Edmonton.............. 24-4 | 20 21-8 | 14 11-6 | 19-5 | 18 26-8 | 23-2 | 18 1,72 i 28 31-5 
60— Cade arty ac He celeron aosce 30-5.| 25-6 | 26-8 | 17-7.| 16-1 | 21-7 | 15 247. 20 18 20-1 | 18-2 | 24 35-1 
Ol=— Leth onlaee:.. a. an tee 30 2522 | obo (227 ik -3, OSS ER ae 20 SEM ROD Ofek 15°57 |) 15a ae 34-5 
British Columbia (average)..| 34-3 | 29-6 | 29-7 | 19-9 | 19-5 | 25-7 | 20-7 | 33-8 | 27-9 | 26-0 | 21-3 | 22-8 | 36-6 | 36-9 

2=—Nernie. eo. a ee 30 25 26 173 17 Dye ase Oc ome cOL. ilar. OT Fe Wee al cect ott 

OS——INGISONE. Se oetes oes oe 31-6 | 28-1 | 27-7 | 20-5 | 18-7 | 23-3 | 24 34-7 | 29-5 | 28 23 21 32 34 

64—Trail owigie. . Ak. Be 33-7 | 29-7 | 28-3 | 20 18-1 | 26 25 32 30 27 22-7 ° | 23200 ob 38 
65—New Westminster.......| 34-6 | 30-4 | 29-4 | 20-6 | 20-6 | 24 16 oo 26 25 19-7 | 22-9 | 30 85-7 
66—Vancouver.............. 35-9 | 30-4 | 30-3 | 20-1 | 20-9 | 23-3 | 14 32-7 | 26-4 | 21 20-2 | 23-9 | 27 38-4 
6(—V ictoriagi os... 2k 39-1 | 33-8 | 38-5 | 21-8 | 22-2 | 27-3 | 23 36-1 | 28-1 | 25 2A «4 (8224 he le 36-4 
BS—N analme, geo <npeenpets .85-7 | 380-5 | 31 PANE ME) ORCI VS aN ee eh SOs (b2S*O aiaerear. « PYRE | were 37-5 
69—Prince Rupert........... Sf) | wort loleo | 17 17-6 | 29-3 | 22 33-7 | 28-7 | 30 20-7 | 24 29 36-9 











a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs 
Sear & _ 
3 ia! i a . ~ is 
Q - Q ee ‘2 hy N N 2 one 
zou = a ae & ae 5 td S no | > q= 
a8 os Ho Le - ao) Bi hs a © hy Se 85 
ae = Cae we A ee: es Pm | @88) @8B} og | Bo 
ad Qo sao gio Sia ae Ee as Soe leg Se ae =F 
72 nn 2s Oy one aos ey = GT wy | LO b& & i] 
a= 3 reoe || ace oe woe a3 gk 3g |gee| sea] ws 2a 
Bir Ef! asa | San 508 i-2-) “a ee Bs PAS 1 Pas | oe & a ce 
ea} 6) an) = oa) fy 7a) 4 oO O = -Q 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
55-1 18-3 27-1 16-0 19-7 19-4 18-5 10-5 29-7 26-1 11.2 38-1 
54-5 12-3 Se39 1 Gee 5 Shed 14-8 15-3 19-2 11-1 37-0 31-7 10-8 41-6 
54-8 10 26r2 Wi. She ois 14-1 16:3 18-4 11-1 37-2 29 Jie 41-4] 1 
54-9 13-5 BONO Ms Abe ts tes 14-9 15 19-5 10-6 37-2 30 10-11 41-2} 2 
ON Es. Beets o [ototbateks oi ltidels ae chert 15 15 19-9 11-4 36-2 35-5 9b 41-2 | 3 
57:3 13-7 $08 Ge Be de Bek 15-5 15 18-9 11-6 37-1 oo 12 42-5 | 4 
Lig We pty cet ia tee a eee Oe Pe & eae 14549). 8.20 eater 20. 10-8 BOLOU yee sete 10 42 5 
53-9 12 Soe se ee £ Nek 14-8 15 18-5 11 38-9 31 10 41-4 | -6 
HaSOeh Beep 2938 1 Meese ok 14-6 16-7 18-0 11-4 31-2 27-4 |9-0-10-0) 40-1] 7 
55-$ 14-4 Soe tH Bab cee k 15-8 17-4 19-8 11-2 34-1 29-79 11-0 49-5 
58-3 14-5 UO Ua ae, oe e 15-5 15-8 20-1 11 37-1 34 11 41-3 | 8 
57-3 12 S20 || Bnkede coed 16-1 15-5 19-7 11-1 34-3 28-2 12 39-6 | 9 
55-4 16-7 ASNT t's c tate dees 15-6 18-2 19-2 12-6 35-4 30-4 11 42 10 
i ya/s deen ea tee S AUP BIE ae 4 aR 16 20 20 10-2 29-6 26 10b 39 11 
55-1 15-1 28-1 11-9 19-3 18-8 18-3 10-8 23-8 26-5 10-5 37-0 
46-8 14 SME St MARR, assis 15 17 18-9 11-1 30-1 25-1 12 ov Omlbe 
55-4 12 Paria ed Oe I oe 13-5 18-6 17-2 10-5 31-7 28-8 11 36-3 113 
55-4 20 30 10 20-5 21-6 18-5 10-7 32-3 27-9 11-la 36-9 |14 
53-3 10-8 30 10:8 25 16 18 10-4 29-2 25-4 9 37-1 {15 
54-2 17 27-5 a WEG): | Niece ae eR ce 20-9 18-7 11-3 25-4 22-3 9 36-8 {16 
I CCTOC Cal ieee RRS Bl) ok Me Ce, Re fee eee 2 Bibel Ue Se Ws A 22 18-4 10-8 30-1 27-9 9 37-1 }17 
58-7 14 ZOE tA a hae 18 15 17-6 12-4 26-5 25- 9 37-8 {18 
56-3 15-1 29-6 14-6 22-2 21-4 18-2 10-3 31-5 DHE T 12-13 36-8 {19 
57-2 17-5 27-8 11-5 20-7 16-3 19-5 9-7 31-4 27-7 12 36-6 120 
54-6 17-8 26-5 19-1 19-9 18-9 18-7 10-6 28-4 24-9 11-5 37-4 
55-4 20 28-2 21-5 21-8 17-7 19-4 10-3 31 27 12 37-4 121 
SOAGH IE aestolarae «.< Peay 1D ee, eee 19-6 19-6 19-1 10-1 27-6 24.4 ch 36-3 |22 
59-8 14.2 27-6 18-5 18-3 17-8 18-3 10-2 30-1 25 11 36-1 {23 
53-4 17-5 25 15 19-6 i9 18-7 10-4 28-5 26-5 19 37-2 |24 
52-9 PAST Te ie ee ee a, oe, A 18 18-5 19-1 10-3 25-9 24-1 11 36-9 125 
54-7 st RAP cae eet 15 19 17 18-5 10-4 27-9 25-7 11 37-5 126 
AONE. Pircdedegs othe items aas 19 Ail 19-8 18-6 11-6 25-4 22-5 ili! 38-7 |27 
57-1 18 27-6 24-2 20-5 20-4 17-8 10-6 29-2 26-5 13 37-4 128 
55-2 24 28-3 20 18-7 18-7 18-9 10-9 29-3 7-2 12 37-9 129 
53-7 TS Rohe eee: es os ee oe 19-2 18 17-8 11-2 VALUE | Pete neo 12 37-7 \3t 
54-5 19-5 28-6 23 17 18-5 18-9 16-3 28-8 24 12 37-5 131 
SOAGL We aches a cette 4 18 18-6 18-6 19-2 10-2 25-7 23-7 11 37-2 3 
DOO: eater eo Pies fae trees gate Gl 18 20-7 19-1 10-5 27-9 25-7 11 ST elss 
54-6 10 28-5 il 16 17-8 17-9 9-9 26-7 23-8 1l 36:9 134 
§2-9 19 27-5 17 20 22 18-5 10-4 25-1 22-7 li 31°47 00 
SOsOl | Metta. ve Moll Meccan ttn <<. Ra dee ae 17-2 18-2 18-5 10-1 25-7 20:3 li 37-5 136 
DAE li, Miche. 3c ee 26 22-5 19-7 7-2 18-4 10-4 25 21-3 Il year e a imits 
§3-4 15 23 20 18-4 18-4 W727 10-5- 26-7 24-5 11 36-8 138 
SAD lk aerate ots 25 18 19-4 20-3 18-8 10-4 28-6 25-6 ial §-6 139 
DAG ev aeathe SEE cents. + |aeee. Ae 18-5 19 18-8 10-2 23-9 21-7 li 36-6 |40 
56-2 15 26:7 17-5 17 20-5 17-2 10-2 PALES BEES eee 12 36-1 141 
LAS ae Se ARR Bes See ee A a | 17-7 18-5 18-6 is 27-3 24-7 la 37-8 142 
ACCOM) ie: ee a RR EEL EN| 8 SEAN, Bes i lt. FO ali 20 18 18-4 10:3 25 24 11 37-3 143 
Ht Pong |e ee Meee id Ales Bok 19 19-2 19-2 10-6 SD OLe he age ee 12 37-5 144 
SIG te Seeks Be Dor ERatd 5 ee 21 18 19-1 11-4 3i-1 26-7 13 36-9 145 
55 US) ie ato eo | ORS. Fee D089 Adega mee 19-1 13 SOP scat exes 2 39-6 146 
55-3 20 25-4 19 19-5 20-6 20-6 1-4 33-2 29-7 14 37-1 |47 
56-5 15 25 22 18-7 18-7 19 11-3 OSB teat test 12 38 48 
SSMe |eeebtates 27 18-7 20 18-5 18-4 9-6 30-8 28-4 12 37-8 |49 
LOY» allie Seis Senne 25 18 17-5 18-2 18-4 10-3 32-2 26-7 12 38-2 150 
56-3 24-9 25°5 44-4 aa°8 18-7 17-8 9.4 26-8 24-4 16-5 85-3 
56 23 25-9 16-4 DNing 19-2 18-1 9-3 28 25-7 11 35°5 15! 
56-7 25 25 12-3 22-5 18-1 17-6 9-5 25-6 23 10 37-1 152 
53-4 24-4 24-5 10-3 20°39 26-0 17-7 8.0 25-7 23-1 19-8 26-6 
54-7 24-7 24-7 19-9 25 20-6 17-6 9-3 27 22-3 11 35-6 153 
Gives i eee eee Si le aE ae ed | ie I Par ee, 17-5 9 27-7 24.7 10 37 54 
50-8 23-5 24-2 9-4 21-8 19-8 18 9-] 26-7 22 1 35-7 |55 
55-6 25 25 10-6 25 19-6 17-5 8-7 25-4 23-2 il 35°8 {56 
33-9 23-4 26-1 23-0 24-5 24-1 38-8 9-4 25-8 24-0 10-8 34-2 
§2 23-5 28-3 12 25 25 18-9 9 28-1 26 1i 37-4 157 
aD aa 25 27-7 14-5 25-2 25 19-7 Q.4 26 Paw | 10 38-1 |58 
49 23-2 24 14-4 24 23-3 18-7 9-2 26-1 22-4 il 35°6 159 
53-1 23-8 24-7 12-4 24-6 23-8 18-8 9-1 28-2 23-7 i 37:3 160 
55-2 Blog 25-7 Lee fi 23-5 23°5 ESE 8-7 25-8 25 11 386-5 {61 
58-7 13-8 24-1 15-8 24-6 20°6 17-4 10-8 30-2 27-5 11-7 49-2 
ne 24-3 26 12-7 25-8 24-6 17-4 10-2 32-4 28-6 11 38-4 (62 
60-2 24-7 26-7 12-8 26 25 18-2 10-1 Date laments 2-5a 40-6 163 
60 25 0:3 14-2 24-7 26 18:3 11-7 34-7 32-5 12-5a 39-5 164 
58 17-1 2055) lace’. 2. de 23-7 23-4 16-5 10 WOTOn, levee reek 10 39-8 |65 
60-4 16-6 21 15-2 22 22-4 16-2 10 27 24-5 10 39-5 166 
57-1 17-3 26-5 20 24-7 21-8 16-4 10-8 27-6 PAG ae f 12 40-1 |67 
58-6 18 Zoy IBLE Siok SB DO) Bids «as. eh 19 10-6 27-8 25 11 42-4 |68 
60 15 aed I aca hacct eoncesseu eee ccs. circa eos 22-3 17-1 12-6 32-1 28-5 14-8a 41-5 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


















































F S Canned Vegetables Beans 
Beloit eo a ne ——— sala 
oa (as) 2 so = ac a "2 
aot este lle | & ot fle] 2| BF 
ay] 3 asfei|/s /2 Pier cis (aa || tees 
LOCALITY ae) ae oi ie 3 tone z R-| 560 | 90 On jes = 
Sg | se | aS} SS | oS) oS | $8 [28s] 38 | es | 52} ss 
ot eee a i re Qe | se | ok 3 So age | ak ce Eee 
2 4 2 §. Sa] ea Sal See ee eters & |S & ja aces & 
oO €Q N Fy a ee ene He Ay Oo -Q oO 
cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominiom (average)..................... 24-0 6-7a| 17-9 | 3-6 5:2 9-1 | 11-5 | 13-6 | 11-9 | 12-0 | 10-9 6-5 
Nova Scotia (average).................... 24-0 7-1 | 18-7 ‘9 5-2 8-7 | 13-5 | 14-6 | 12-0 | 12-5 | 11-9 6-4 
1 SV ARO YS te he ee oA ae me Sookie 23 6-7-7-3 | 19-2 3-9 5-3 8-9 | 12-3 | 13-9 | 11-9 | 11-9 | 12-1 6-5 
2= iNew Glasgow: o: Ber 22 aide ee 24-7 |6-7-7-3 | 18-9 | 4 5-1 8-6 | 14 14-38 | 11-4 | 12 11-1 5-7 
a Amherst. fees ee ee ee 22-4 7-3 | 19 3:9 4.9 8 14 14-1 | 11 11-9 | 12-1 6-1 
aS Ealiasee 52.4. 00 O& 5. Pete EE eee, 24-7 |6-7-8 18-7 4 5-4 9-7 | 18-7 | 14-9 | 12 12-6 | 12-2 7-1 
o-= Windsor cs the BP ee ee Ee ae ater 7-3¢ 18 4 5 8-7 | 15 15 12-8 | 13-3 | 12-5 6-9 
GPa ae Aare hones Pere, Lee. 25-6 6:7¢ 18-5 3°8 5-2 8-3 | 12 15-3 | 12-9 | 13-2 | 11-5 5-9 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown............. 20°90 7:3 18-8 3-8 | 5-3 8-4 | 13-5 | 14-0 | 13-6 | 12-9 | 11-8 6-5 
New Brunswick (average)............... A4-4 ) 7-5 18-3 | 3-8] 5-2 | 8-9 | 13-8 | 14-3 | 12-1 | 12-3 | 12-1] 6-2 
&=Monctor= >. fF eae ee ee Sh eee, 24-5 8 19-5 3-9 5-4 9-9 | 14-2 | 14-5 | 12-4 | 12-2 | 12 6 
G==Saint John: 42. eee: aa ee Oe 24-8 6-7-3 | 19-2 3-7 5:3 9-6 | 13-7 | 14-5 | 11-5 | 12-4 | 12-4 6-4 
10—Hrederreton 59.43 Se. Eee, Soe 23-3 7°3 | 16-9 3-9 5-4 8-6 | 14-2 | 14-4 | 11-8 | 12-2 | 11-5 6-7 
11 Bathurst eee) 22 oe os bee ee 25 8c 17-6 3-8 4.8 GaGa 13-8 | 12-6 | 12-5 | 12-4 5-7 
Quebec (average) ....................... 21-8 5-3 | 15-5 3-8 | 5-1] 8-6) 11-2 | 12-1 | 12-0 | 141-6 | 10-5 5-9 
12—@uebec wer, £6 iR ke 1 Se ee 22-9 5-Sb | 16-3 3°8 5-4 9-5 | 11-8 | 12-9 | 12-1 | 12 10-6 6-7 
13—"Dhree"hivers: A009 5 ashe ee 22-5 5-3 | 14-4 4-1 5 8 12-4 | 12-4 | 11-7 | 11-6 | 10-7 5-5 
14=“Shetbrooke! eos... Shee See *.| 22-3 5-3 | 15-1 3-7 5-3 9-5 | 11-6 | 12-3 | 12 11-7 | 10-4 5-1 
15 SOrGlerr Fast. in9 i ye ee ee te 20-7 4-7 | 15-3 3-4 4-6 if 10-7 | 11-9 | 11-8 | 11-4 | 10-3 6 
16—St- Hyaeinthe ih i255 2) Oe 20-9 4 15-5 3-8 5-2 9-5 | 10-9 | 10-8 | 12-2 | 11-1 | 10 5-6 
Sts Foner eran. ee ee Ee Se 21-7 |4-7-5-3 | 15-8 3-7 5-1 8:9 | 10-5 | 11-8 | 11-9 | 12 10-3 5-5 
18—Thetford Mines ....................] 21-8 5-3 | 14 4-] 5 7-9 | 10-8 | 12-2 | 12-9 | 11-7 | 11-6 5-6 
19M ontrentl, PO): Pen 2 ob Oe. |e. ial 22 5-3-6-7 | 16-9 4 5 8-8 | 10-5 | 12 11-4 | 10-8 | 10-5 6-1 
PORT INIT reeks 3 8S Mae rk Seta at ene 21-1 |5-3-6-7 | 15-9 3-9 5-3 8-3 | 11-6 | 12-3 | 11-9 | 11-7 | 10-2 6-8 
Ontario (average) .....5550...5 480. 2s 23-5 6-2 | 16-6 | 3-4] 5-6] 9-4] 11-4] 18-3 | 11-2 | 11-7 | 10-6 | 6-3 
2h Ottawatee £8 hss ol Ae A 22-7 6-7 | 15-3 3:9 5-2 9-5 | 11-4 | 13-1 | 11-8 | 11-9 | 11-7 6-2 
22-—-Brockvilles =} sa: Merert oss ee 21-7 6 13-9 ort 5-1 9-6 | 12 13-3 | 11-4 | 12-8 | 11-2 6-3 
23 Kine stone 9.22 eee: ee ae ee 21-7 |5-3-6-7 | 15 3-4 5 9-3 | 11-1 ) 43 11 11-3 | 10-9 6-6 
2A Belleville: oe 2824 0h 2 ee 21-8 |5-3-6-7 | 15-9 3:3 4-8 9-2 | 11-5 | 12-9 | 11-6 | 10-9 | 10-7 7 
26—Peter borough 2% | 5 eee ee ee 24 |5-8-6-7 | 17-6] 3-2] 5 9-3 | 10-9 | 12-9 | 10-7 | 10-8 | 11-4] 6-1 
26—OSHAWA RS Pete e ee. Oe eee 22-6 |4-7-6-7 | 17 a 4-8 9-2 | 10-6 | 18-2 | 10-9 | 11-7 | 10-4 6-6 
21—Orillian hy <o3 2 ee be Aa 23 -6 5-3c} 15-9 3-6 5 8-9 | 11-8 | 138-3 | 12-4 | 12-3 | 10-3 5-6 
28 LOFONtO: $4.0.) oes. oe Eee ee 23 6-7 Ene 3°3 4-9 9-2 | 10-3 | 12-8 | 10-6 | 11-5 | 10-9 6-1 
29Niagara Falls. s. o)2. 3. ..5 3. Boe 23-7 6 17-3 3-5 5-1 9-4 | 10-8 | 12-7 | 11-2 | 11-5 | 10-8 6-7 
30—St. Catharines’: )0:: <0 fe oe... a. de ‘| 23-1 GF | 3:3 4-8 9-5 | 11-4 | 11-9 | 10-9 | 11-1 8-8 6-8 
si—Hamilton a. eri sce eee oe 24-3 6-6-7 | 16-9 3 5-1 9-8 | 10-5 | 12-6 | 10-8 | 10-9 | 10-3 6-3 
32-—Brantiords.4 4.0% he eee ee ee 24-6 |5-3-6-7 | 17-1 3-2 4-9 | 10 11-1 | 138-6 | 10-6 | 11-5 9-6} 5-9 
35— Galt) 28h: 6 ote eee 24-5 6-7 | 17-2 | 3-2 4-9 9-6 | 11-3 | 18-3 } 11 11-7 | 10-1 5-2 
34—Giielp hi hee te os a ee 23-7 6 16-7 3 4-8 9-6 | 11-5 | 13-3 | 11-4 | 11-7 9-7 6 
30-hse bener: a.) ee. kOe ee. a ee 24-6 6-6-3 | 16-3 3-1 5-1 9-7 | 11-8 | 18-4 | 11-3 | 11-7 | 10-8 6-4 
30—Woodstock::ti)/5.<.0otmee a eee 23 6 15-3 2-9 4-9 | 10 10-7 | 18-9 | 10-6 | 11-3 9-1 6-2 
SI Seratiovrdy ek: Ps iach As Bee ee 24-1 5-3 | 16-6 2-9 5 9-7 | 11-5 | 18-5 | 10-3 | 10-8 | 10-8 6-2 
30 Londo e.a:) Oe Le ee ee 22-6 6-7 | 17-7 3 5 9-4 | 11-6 | 13-2 | 10-5 | 10-6 | 10-1 5-9 
39 dbo Lhomas:: 2). Ss. 1 eee ee 24-1 |5-3-6-7 | 19-8 | 3:3 5 9-97} 12-7 | 13*7 | 11 11-4 |) Vid 6-5 
40=Chathana Wb 0 SAS Bee 24-4 5-3 16-4] 3-3 5 9-7 | 11-1 | 13-1 | 10-6 | 10-8 9-4 5-6 
41-Windsorit...f. 0.0.2 oe eee 22-2 |5-3-6-7 | 16-5 3-1 5 9-4 | 10-1 | 12-4 | 10-3 | 10-9 9-9 5-6 
AO SATA 5 cleo hse eee 23-6 6 17-4 2-8 5 8 12-5 | 14-1 | 11-3 | 11-9 9-9 6-8 
43°—Owen Sound). foe. heee ee ee 22-2 5-7 | 15-9 3-2 4-9 9:1 | 11-8 | 18-1 | 10-9 | 11-4 | 10-6 6-1 
44-—North Bayi: Rs. be See Bae 25-3 6-7ce} 14-5 4 5 Oe | Adee) et4ed 10-751) 12-3) 1) 12 6-7 
45-—Sud bury oud iene ml 2s Bee, Oe 22-4 6-7 | 15-7 3-9 5-5 8-4 | 12 13:4 | 11-8 | 13-2 | 10-5 6-5 
46 ObalG See Ale 1 Ad 25-2 One ie 15 4-1 5-4 9-7 | 11-3 | 14-7 | 12-8 | 13-2 |) 11-7 6 
47m MINS 3: hetero I Oe 8 ee 23-8 6-7 | 16-1 4 6 9-3 | 12-3 | 14-3 | 12-6 | 12-8 | 12-4 6-9 
48—Sault Ste: Maries... .)0h)os.2..5.0 8 23-3 6:7 |) 17-3 3°8 5 9-5 | 12-1 | 18-7 | 11-9 | 18 11-1 7 
490—Port: Arthurs ital doe. oe 24 6-6-7 | 20°8 | 3°71) 6 9-4 |} 11-2 | 12-5 | 10-5 | 11 9-1 6-8 
0 Hort Wiilliana©. fe... dy ees ee 24 6-7 | 17-1 3°7 5 9-1 | 11-4 | 18-4 | 11 11-1 | 11-6 5-9 
Manitoba (average)...................... 25-2 7-0 | 16-1 3:7 5-3 9-8 | 11-0 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 12-3 | 11-0 7:5 
o1==Winntpeg ee fen 4 Be ee 25-4 |6-4-8 14-8 3:6 | 5-3 9-4 | 10-6 | 14-5 | 12-1 | 12 11-2 7-1 
b2-=BrandOnte:: :}-, ee to eee eee 25 6-4-7-1 | 17-3 3:8 5-3 | 10-2 | 11-4 | 14-4 | 12-9 | 12-5 | 10-7 7-8 
Saskatchewan (average)................. 24-0 6-9 | 20-4 | 38-7 | 5-1} 9-5 | 11-5 | 14-9 | 18-1] 13-1 | 10-9 | 7-90 
DSTO PUNE temas ea wk ee 24-9 |6-4-7-2 | 18-4 3-0") 5-6 9-4 | 11-8 | 14-9 | 18-1 | 12-8 | 11-9 §-9 
64=Prince Albert). es hes en ee 25-1 6-4 | 23 3-9 5-5 9-3 | 12-1 | 148 | 13-7 | 14 11 tag 
bo Saskatoon: 4.0 £2. 2 deta eee 23-6 T2201 3-6 4-9 | 10-1 | 11-9 | 14-9 | 12-6 | 12-9 | 11 i 
56-—=Moose Jaw icc. lee ee 22-5 7-2 | 19-1 3:7 | 4-3 9-3 |.10 14-8 | 12-9 | 12-6 9-6 6-2 
Alberta (average)... 0... 2.2 -20.2.4.20.5 26-1 7-8 | 19-8 3-7 5-4 | 9-4 | 11-2 | 14-4 | 12-6 | 12-5 | 10-8 6-6 
(Medicine Hatoes--. i. 9h a eee 28-1 8 21-4 | 3:8 5-4 9-7 | 11-7 | 14-7 | 12-9 | 12-6 | 9-8 6-8 
58—Draimbeller: P< as 3.0h, ee. ose oe 25-5 |7-1-8 21-6 3:6 5-6 9-1 | 11-1 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 12-9 | 11-7 6-5 
69—Hidmonton™ bess cee ee 25-1 |7-2-8 18-1 3-6 5-1 9-1 | 11-8 | 14-2 | 12-5 | 12-5 | 11-4 Heal 
60=Calgary 22 Ea cd See, eee 26 8 19-8 3-6 5-3 9-5 | 10-4 | 18-9 | 12-6 | 12-4 | 12-1 6 
61-——Lethbridee.):4 5 woe Baa 26 8 18-2 3-9 5-4 9-7 | 11 14-6 | 12-3 | 12-3 9-2 6-5 
British Columbia (average).............. 26-8 8-6 | 22-3 | 3-8 5-6 | 8-7 9-1 | 13-9 | 13-0 | 12-5 | 11-2 7-7 
62—HKernia tee - oe ae eat eae 26-6 8e 22-6 | 3-8 5-7 9 9-7 | 18-9 | 12-8 | 11-1] 10 8-3 
68—"Nelsontn soe POP ek eee ee 24-8 9 23-5 | 4-1 6 9-7 | 10 14-6 | 14-5 | 14-4 | 12-1 8-6 
Uf Sood Ag i OR Ae Behe dy oR jah 25-2 9 21:2 3-7 5-7 9-6 | 9-1 | 12-9 | 13-1 | 18-1 | 10-2 8-6 
65—New Westminster.................. 27-3 |8-3-8-8 | 21-8 3-7 5-2 8-2 S27 Welen4. | 12-5 | 11-87) 12 6-7 
66—Vancowver 20 eae ee 27-6 |8-3-8-8 | 21 3-5 5 8-1 8-9 | 13 11-8 | 11-3 | 11-1 6-1 
60 Victoria hoe eee ee 27-4 8 21 3-9 5-8 8-4 8-4 | 14-2 | 12-7 | 12-5 | 10-5 7-5 
68—Nanaimo.: 303, Sh. 2 ee ee 31-2 8 21-9 3-7 5-3 8-3 8-9 | 18-9 | 12-8 | 12-3 | 12-6 8-2 
69—Princée Rupert... 4.4025. 2 oe 24-6 | 9-10 | 25 4-2 6 8 9-3 | 15 13-4 | 13-2 | 11-4 7-8 


a. Chain stores, ete., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities.. b. Including fancy bread. 
. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs., other bags, 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
. Since August, 1939, quotations have been for 100 Ibs. { Ontario and east 32 ounce jar, Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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ie?) « 
ep 5 aes F by o a 
| el titeeia Bae p28 | gh | 8h |g 
a if) & 25 Os 5 Qs sare re yt ae 
fs 84 So Ag & é ox ~o | a8 | gS 
= ~ 80 Se ok es 2S Ex Ss 53 eS lc ae 
3 core on Do Bt, Sp, es ane § co eat 
RO Bo aS ee) El® ® 2m ag Eo 
i o 5, Sa ae ae 5 a As. Bo ao 5 a 
Ay fy ca oe oa o = ov eu 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
26-0 22-4 14-8 11-5 16-7 14-8 35-0 15-6 4-4 45-3 
23°9 21-6 13-3 12-8 16-6 14-8 33-2 15-6 34-1 51-9 
25-3 25 13 12-9 15-2 14-5 33 15-7 30-5 51-5 
Oa, (ae ae eee 15 13 16 15 34-4 15 30-2 53-7 
19-6 Ey Ese hae ae ak 13-6 16-7 15 30-6 14-7 29 55 
26 22-4 12-5 11-5 17-9 16-5 83-2 16 30-3 52 
3°38 GAD See ete ee 12-7 17-5 14 34 15-2 30-7 52 
24-5 71 Nace Rel oR ah ae ete 12-8 16-2 14-1 34 16-7 30-4 47 
15-2 24-2 14-6 12-9 17-6 15-4 33-2 17-3 29-2 49-¢ 
29-8 20-0 13-5 11-9 16-2 44-7 34-0 16-0 31-6 49-8 
20-4 26-1 13 13-4 16-7 15 35 16-5 31-7 52-1 
20-4 20-4 18 11-2 15-7 13-8 34-3 14-9 Sil 50-2 
21-3 a See AES coe oy ee 11-9 16-2 15 34-6 14-9 31-2 48 
21 1G Ye Ae) ape phere 11 16 15 32 17-8 32-5 48-7 
21-2 22-6 13-7 11-7 16-7 14-6 30-2 15-3 29-6 43-5 
22-9 20 15 12-4 17-8 15 30-9 15-4 » 29-6 46-3 
21-7 OM oicie cars tae ae 11-8 16-4 14-4 30-1 16-4 29-1 44.2 
20-4 24-7 12 11-8 17-5 13-8 28-7 15-1 29-9 44.3 
ASA Ie meee aa lorcieis le hee ae 11-3 15-7 13-5 31-2 15-3 28-5 43-7 
20-9 AU | Bere ae erty en 11-6 16-1 13-6 31-2 15-1 29-3 41-5 
18-7 Sp ba Nae elas ee 12-1 LR? 13-3 30 15-1 31-6 43-4 
22-4 RONG Alt Ae ee ee 11-8 17-2 13-5 31-3 15-6 32-5 44.9 
21-8 24-2 14 11-2 16-5 13-5 29-2 14-5 28 4] 
21-9 SAAS The ae yes J 11 15-7 15 29 15-1 28-2 42-6 
27-5 23°3 13.4 11-5 16-6 15-1 30-5 15-0 22:6 43-3 
23-9 Fit i | ea ia i te 11-3 16-2 15-3 29-7 15-5 27-1 43-1 
25-5 PH | See ere Ge 11-6 16-9 15 30-3 15 27-8 44-9 
26 24-2 12-5 11-3 16-7 14-7 29-6 15-1 26-1 42-5 
26-3 19-2 10 12-2 16-3 14-4 29-7 15-5 26-7 42-9 
25-2 OO Ota ahi seat 11 16-4 14-7 30-5 15-7 20-2 41-9 
26 Pid, dye Pape Penta Ale 4 12-1 16-3 14-3 30-2 14-4 26-7 43 
26-4 DOC Mies & ence 11-2 16-2 14-9 30-3 15-3 28-7 43-3 
27 | eee Ree a AR 10-1 16-3 14-7 28-4 13-7 25-6 41-8 
28-3 FAL RE" te IER ee 10:5 18 14-6 29-9 14-2 28-5 44.6 
28-3 Pt | Ae ee aa 11-7 15-7 14:8 29-2 14-4 27-7 42-8 
27 DAO have open. € 11-5 16-4 14-2 28-8 13-8 25-5 4] 
25-7 ORG Me tient 12-4 17-1 14-9 28-9 14-4 26-4 42-3 
28-2 Papier? ER een Ek Aan ad 12-1 17-6 15 28-4 14-4 26-5 42 
26 4 0/5 lt ae eee ae | 10-7 15-6 14-4 29-7 14-7 26 41-8 
28-1 PIA An Oe oe 11-4 16-8 15-4 29-3 14-7 27-1 42-2 
25-3 Garis See 11-7 15-7 14-5 28-8 15-1 26-5 42-6 
27-9 Pai hc Nae | SER ieee 2 10-9 15-8 14-7 30-5 15-4 27-8 42-8 
25-9 ee es, wee oe 11-6 16-4 14-4 29-3 14-6 26-2 41-9 
27-9 PSG?) | Sah OO, A 11-7 17-6 15-1 31-5 15-8 28-7 42-4 
25-3 DERE Ae | ae ee ee 11-5 17-2 14-7 29-5 14-7 26-4 42 
24-6 ZOO, hos kee ok 10-1 15-4 14-4 29-4 14-5 25-4 41-4 
25-5 Oe & yee 12 17-2 15-5 31 16-2 28 42-5 
28-5 Po oh SEN ae een 8 11-6 15-4 15-3 31-1 14-7 27-1 43-2 
32-8 OWN Wich 2 oe hw ate 11-1 15-4 152 33-4 16-1 30-3 45-8 
29-3 Si) pe ae eerste 11-2 15-7 16-7 31-4 15-5 28-3 46 
ie. BUN Binh Pa ee eae 4 12-3 18 17 34-4 17 30 47-5 
DOO: he Se eet 15 12-9 18-1 17-1 33-2 16-5 30-2 46-2 
29-5 23-5 18 11-7 15-6 15-4 31-8 15-7 28-2 45 
29-9 28 12-5 11-4 17-1 16-4 34 13-6 29-7 45-2 
28-7 30 12-5 11 17-7 15-5 34-1 14-1 30-4 44.9 
57 J ate ay ac 14-5 10-6 16-2 15-4 45-7 15-3 50-1 44-0 
PA heal A Var ae spe: a 14 10) 3 iV 14-9 47-4 14-5 49-8 43-3 
QOS oe 15 11-1 15-4 15-8 44 16 50-4 44.7 
26°6. nt oe ee 14-3 11-7 16-5 15-5 46-8 16-5 51-5 49-1 
PAT i fal Whee mee fe a 15 11-9 17-3 PAS (Bl. $58 See 16-1 50-9 48-7 
DA ck Sah We ee hae ek lh Ie Re ane 11-6 18-8 17-1 49-3 18 53-3 50-8 
26a se woe e kee 13-8 11-3 15-4 14-9 46 15-9 50-7 47-1 
AG} ied ee ce, ec 14 12 14-3 15-2 45 15-9 51 49-7 
Bo eee ae: 17-0 11-1 17-5 15-2 48-0 16-8 49-6 46-6 
ae | Oe Eee oe Sere ee 11-1 17-8 15-5 50 16-1 50-8 46-7 
DOCU alters een 17 10-7 18 15-8 49 18-2 51-8 49.4 
1 Hoh 7 Neen ee, ee 15 11-7 17 14-5 47-8 16 48-5 46-7 
ZOcO) leas ee 19 10-4 16-6 POS! woe Roce 16-8 47-4 | ~ 45-2 
Sidi NaF el he tree ch Wa I, Some ee 11-4 18-2 15-2 45 17-1 49-5 45-2 
5 Ack IM ie. See a 18-3 10-8 17-6 14-2 47-3 16-7 48-3 44.8 
Ss HN ge A RON Se Beane 12 18-4 BOPOR tr eae ae 18 55-8 50 
Oe alere ee el cook on ues 11-6 18-5 15 50 19-5 b1-7 50 
Sy SG Lelie: dk. Eee) ee Se are: 11-5 18-8 15-1 45 19-1 52-1 47-7 
BOSS dliege mene ae |. 19 10-4 16-7 13-2 49 15 43-8 42-6 
eA Ate eck et 16 9-3 16 12-9 43-9 14-7 43-1 39-6 
SH AOR! Ott dk Mie Soe ies ARR SR 10-4 17 13 47 14-5 44.4 40 
SW hOLa}ft Lal A Seceek Rea eS Stee 11 18 13-7 46-8 15-6 46-5 43-4 
Bars Ue ee 20 10-4 17-2 15 49-5 17-5 49-2 44-8 
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344 THE LABOUR GAZETTE Marcu, 1941 
RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
s av) = s tar : 
Sales ace Fs aog "3 
SIMS }B 1S |e pe Ses iS 
3 oy (nee lig EL ee Piceeal! . oth a 
LOCALITY a if oA ieee [oe a ee Slee oe bb eee By & Bae 
B.S By Se tn Sor | apes | ete Mee be ean oOo A=i) 
—o — | Omg | gee | SO] ae | ge | em ace ar 
ak eo] £9 (Ses (es 2s ee hese] As 33 
HR a) SA | Sea | 8 a] ae Sa | Sa eyo 2a 
o) al © w o) DM a jan 
cents cents | cents | cents | cents $ 3 
Dominiom (average)................ 7-4 . 68-8 15:2 | 4-1) 12-4] 4-9 15-825b 10-015 
Nova Scotia (average)...............| 7:4 7-2 68-8 10-6 4-1] 12-41 5-6 17-250 8-685 
1 Sy ACY. aes strc oa ais oi oe he tele es viens) 7.2 : 69-1 10 Zo VOR + Ee et 6-90- 7-258 
9- New | GlasvOW mons «ob tides «+ ico 7:3 : 70 10 ZORA ISSO] 5) Ieee, See 6-75- 7-60 
BeaANy) DORGUE six 40-5 chee ale ie ae Pee = 7-2 6-9 : 692 On lie) A742 eae. 4-1 | 12-2 UME |i. so acd en 6-75- 8-75 
(EAN hic) at ene a Re OREO OE 7-6 7-4 : 67-8 10 4-4 | 12-8 5 17-25 8-75-10-50 
FW LOT hale ac taro ede aoe srare, oem oi 7-5 Wied BO NGS Fanlimee RLS Qi ieee s ceuke 4-4 | 12-9 eye tel, eee, CPR eae Aa 
GS TUL: SBE. sob Re sete aes 7:3 7-2 : OF Ga ler ChS 4s laa: 3-9 | 12 ii Vl ae 2 Thee. 8-00-10-00 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 7-5 | Gl -4 | 68-6 15:0 | 3-9 | 13-8] 4-9 16-400 |9-650-18-158 
New Brumswick (average)......... 2.5 7-3 -@ | 69-4 310-0 | 3-9 12-6] 5-@ 16-508 49-566 
SOMO COME. oa a) gs ote rs ale cole helo « 7:4 7-2 “8 | 70 10 4-1 | 12-5 5-1 10-00-10-50g 
ES halen Cuobal@eenean Cec mena ac aes ctor 7:6 Tie D) -2 | 68-7 10 4-2 | 11-9 5 16-50 {11-25-12-25 
{0 —Frederictow... nha oe bee tess 74 TaD 08 | GOGH ts a LTO | Grae a. 2-6 | 11-9 Beale 2: ee ee 10-00-11-00 
1i==Bathiteste... ct ee cece eas be dean 74 es |) OO Db ee ALO hy teeta « « 2.8 [11-8 Atlas | td ee 9-50 
Quebec (average)........---.-..005- 71) 6-8 -§ | 74-4 14-8 | 4.9 | 41-5] 4-9 *15-836 *9-668 
#10 @uc bec ita. bok mob > aor tae Wale y -8 | 76-7 15 4-5 112-9] 5 15-00 10-50 
#19- RTECS MRNIVeRS sere. . ara 6 Tee 7 Bede | One. e wee O) |e ean SO ial tee 5: Mneae7 15-50 8-50- 8-75 
*14Sherprooke. .f.¢ tk =. sb aeiskae « « ie 6-9 73 15 4 11-3 5 16-50 {10-G0-11-75 
F15— Sorel. boson. shape = ch Sean 6-9 | 6-7 By delved |e a weds ON |p sapc Aap, eit 4-9 |15-25-15-50 | 8-00 9-00 
716-—St. Hyacmthe:c.ee - oo 1 geen 6-9 6-8 ee HTD Ge er ace Oy tena. . A Val@- 4: led 9 15-25 | 9-00- 9-50 
SES), padian od oes ar doe one G29 ait) (O-7 *3 | 69-4 Sieg: Ae9, (R12) 4.9 15-00 | 9-00-10-00 
+{8—"Phetrordwhl mes... «osteo <> 7-2 6-8 4-8 | 75 15 4-5 | 11-9 | 4-8 18-60 11-00 
#10 “Mion trealeen... <b olor se chev « ieee 6-8 6-7 -8 | 74 14 SOO Maite 4: Hed 2G 16-60 8-00-— 8-50 
TOV STG. Rhee. < haaeo eis Bidens 7h 7 iG | Toe Te leno oe On leet e< 3.9 jal tie 5 15-90 | 9-00-10-95 
Ontario (average).........-....005- aoa a3 +5 | 68-6 13-3 | 4.4 | 12-0] 4-9 15-627 41-232 
OES Ottawa tie. chs ube a to Alte oe G22 Veit “4 | 68-5 12 4.9 | 10-7 5 15-90 10-45 
PFS BrOCK VU nie). otahee ais ok we abe 20 7.9 7 -4 | 67-2 bealye 1) Meg 10-8 4-9 15-00 8-00- 8-50 
aKING Oe... Geake os -> ageanl aha OG -7 | 67-8 13 4-6 | 12-4] 4-7 15-50 8-75 
9h—Bellewalle: . oo beat os the Rast «> 026 We FB -8 | 67 10 4.38 | 12-3 | 6 15:00 | 9-50-12-50d 
95 — Peter bOrour nl a.-ht,: 2. athe «> 7-5 7.3 -8 | 66-2 15 4-6 | 11-9 4.9 16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
O6-=@shawa thi. .s chi s ace Sethi a I a at: 7.3 2 | 66-8 12 a6 takes ek 15-50 9-50-13-50d 
OF AO) Fae Mes soba cs ook dee oe 7°5 78 Onl. GOa7e ae Alor Gh laem as. 5 hates 4-9 16-90 9-75-13-50d 
28—Toronto.. ae thd ovo lots SE ARS RT aa 6-9 -4 | 66-9 12 4 11-5 4-8 13° 75 isos 
D6 Minvare Falls sd «+ gage -- Tslhe 7-6 DD 1 GOSS Vs 5 a9 |G) ere = 4.3 | 12-4 | 4-8 |14-00-14-5 8-C0-11-50g 
S0—St Catharimes.q.ue--- aca. s| We6 7-3 -3 | 69-8 OE ate ae 4. 12-1 4.7 14- 008” 8-00-13 - 06g 
Pee wis Ibebe.. oh a okt « ess | eee f 64-9 -5 | 10 4 11-2 | 4-8 14-50 |10-50-11-25 
39 =Brantondi.. sok ckb ©. stabil. ee 7-2 ot |egen -8 | 10 4 10-7 5 15-59 §-00-13-25 
Boalt... Hesse tebe «ioe Lome e TaGaleieS 2-6 | 69-3 -6 | 10 Ad eid], ie 4 8 15-25 |10-50-13-00 
B4——Guelphi we... Mike sa we aa a 75 ieee} -6 | 68-2 AY ais treats 3-9) ett -7 4.7 15-50 9-59-13-00 
BF oR TLCHENOe basse Sadee «= st Gage... | wee 7.4 Sl Oey suite Meas acai so iS 15-50 9-00-13-00 
36-=WOOGstOGK...dadecht ont Auge onlay yS 7.3 7 GOne A ile ey. mee 9.4 | 10-6 | 4-8 15-50 9-00-13 -50 
27 Sof OTOS cab abs Xe she Su Gee oe velenl RyAgGs 70-6 eh 1k, eee 4 12:5 | 4-9 15-25 |10-00-12-50 
38a ONGUON wes «ab dori <> hates Ue ae) +5 | 71-5 -g | 13 Seg Wee G (ed =7 15-25@ |11-50-12-50¢ 
SO=264., Whomas).c.aocb osm te oe Are vats [PCV Gos Oo [hl gene Aa el e3 5-9 15-00g¢ | 9-50-12-50¢ 
A= © WAT WAION wie Bike coke aateiete sc 7 36 alee dh Yt Gre Ot alle, Maen ad BuO hele tidied 18 15-00e | 9-00-11-50g 
41—Windsor Se oe Bee i Es -T 7-4 71 -1 | 66-7 etsy aly 25) eT Ns 7 4-5 15-00¢ | 9-50-11-50g 
49 Carnia 09 50k at «ote ou hebe c 7.7 7-5 -9 | 75-8 A) ail. ceed 4 11-6 | 4-9 15-50g | 8-75-10-00g 
43-0) wen SOUNC ajc tege = sche dy eemero ss Web ale 74 1 hey A iiult Bio ace 4-6 | 11-9 5 15-50 8-50- 9-00 
44—Northebay'..6ceceb: ace gage oe 7-8 To Brel aras: “Gf le ator 4.9 | 13-9 5-1 16-50 14-00 
45—Sudbury.....-..s-0++5- 5255-4 7-6 | 7:3 68-4 -Q | 15 4 HSCS aero, 17-00 |11-00-14-50d 
46—Cobalt........ LS ead. “i | Tie lee O23 DP lee 8-91] 12-5] 5 18-25 13 -00d 
47—Timmins),. be hie. 2 9s 7:8 7-7 ol | 7262 ap dy is 4-9 | 13-8 4.9 19-00 |12-50-16-50d 
48—=Sault eten MariC.sy. ..9-..da0.- 7-4 oe BO | gle Br all Senha Sr Nelo 4-8 16-00 9-50-12-25da 
49-——PorteAmbhur | susan acme ot Ha 7-2 -8 | 67-3 -7 | 20 3-9 | 12-2 | 4-9 16-00 |12-25-14-00d 
50—BPort William. .6) 5f.0- od. eugae oe 7-5 7-3 ‘1 | 67-1 15 4-2} 11-7 | 4-7 16-00 |12-25-13-75d 
Manitoba (average).................] 8-0] 7-8 -G | 64-1 -8 | 15-0) 3-9] 13-1] 5-2 19-609 9-650 
IS WANDIDE RAs oe dos des otis age et OS 7.7 21 63-5 +4) 1a1b 4-1 | 12-4 5-3 19-00 6-25-13-75h 
Oe TANCOMh «> - (ats = le Gboakies » 8-1 7-8 -5 | 64-6 -1 | 15 3-6 | 18-7 Ome ase tk Beaks 5-00-11-20h 
Saskatchewan oil dais Pb Seyieaig it a! 8-2] 8-3 -& | 65-4 -3 | 18-3a] 3-4 | 14-8 oO DY reake Be §-4§1 
53—Regina.. Re vats SA | ase 8-4 -2 | 64-9 15 3-2 | 13-7 Bed lit 5, oe. ARRAS et 5-25-12-50h 
54—Prince Winget 432.5. aa 8-3 8-3 3) 1) Ofede le, e2o-5) eames & Bo Nila SOMO Voss o. acl. +o. 8-50- 9-50h 
DA OAGkatOON. «0b deckh 6 «tool dae 8-3 8-4 | 43-9 | 64 20 A LOS. IS e. eee ac 7-85-9-60h 
56—=Moosen aw....4d.a-t ~- 1 gig al 18 8 “7 | 65-5 20 PS lad Wee baw one oa 5-25- 9-40h 
Alberta (average)...................] 8-0] 8-0 | 43-9 | 64-6 16-5a] 4-0 | 13-9] 4-9 ]............ 5-031 
iM ediGinGpllat.o.gep ose sates a 8 7.9 5 4 Gor Gr line ml oo un |e 3.6 | 14 4-9 g g 
Hs— Drum beller.4...:der «de tasthes » 7-9 8 a6 | G5: leg alS-Ab levee. 4-1 | 13-9 Fame ite 2, ee 4-25- 5-25h 
59D GIMONGON .. cba ae «ius ties ce one 8-2 8-2 -9 | 65-2 15 4-4 | 13-3 4-9 g 3-00- 4-50g 
60—Calgary.. Meo gaae sade aaa Ee ed 8 -8 | 62-4 18 3-9 | 13-9 4-6 zg 6-50- 7-25¢g 
61—Lethbridge.. IR Ais cs Bootes cue 7:9 8-1 38. | G4-9; las S073) loom. 2 3-8 | 14-2 ASAE ee oe 4-50- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 7-61 7-4 . 64-8 Ae Oo eae g (ele SOc sna J. seen. - 10-460 
62 Hernic....b6  s.-. Sachi. soo ee a 8 7-8 666) Jey 216-6) [Ree AO VTA SAVER em {1s <i. aety ls oes oe vee 
63——NeISON Aa... adie’ 6 dno te als SSO MIT O 65-7 25 6 147 aD 9-50-11-00 
GAS MTA Bete, oo chs 0. She nea ites cc Cabal tot 68-4 25 4-9 13-8 } 15 9-00-10-00 
65—New Westminster............. 7-1 6-9 62-5 25 S20) peaked 4. 10-00-11-50 
66-—SVanCOlnver «id: Soden ots eve 7-1 7 61-1 14 4-4} 10-8 4- 10-00-11-50 
67—Victoniad :.. sae ocho sad. nism ee 63-7 20 4-9 | 12-2 | 4. 9-25-10-75 
OS— Nanaimo: .. . bitte bs a: ems 7:2 cok. 63e he 22022 We eee eer faa a 3 i 7-47- 7-978 
69—Prince Rupert................. 7-6 | 7:5 67-5 25 5 UByoze |! 5) 13 -00-15-50 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


i. Including birch. 





b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


c. Calculated 


p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35-$50, according to con- 
of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional municipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF FEBRUARY, 1941 

















Wood Rent 
r= if = Ss Six-roomed 
£ es Se ue aie o 5 & | Six-roomed |houses with 
4 gD Sat as Pare 3Br fe! a {Houses with| incomplete 
Foy =9 BE 9 58 £59 288 mS ® 8 |moderncon-| modern 
) S ro oP = SP, BS un Cage Ss | Veniences, con- 
“a ae a2 a 5 a 2B mS oe Sa 2 | per month | veniences, 
‘) es en D a a 3) = per month 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
12-742 §-994 12-136 7-422 8-872 7-380) 27-9 9-4 24-822 18-304 
10-506 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-338 6-167) 30-0 9-5 21-250 15-250 
9-50 6-50 8-00 5:50 7:00 7:00 30 9-1 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-50 5:00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-09 30 9-7 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
UL O0 Bl cccte Pern lh ste ec Sae «| auecase ohecqaaeaeete | She ce itee oe "etter taal ee eae ae Cs cde a 9-5 |15-00-18-00 |10-00-15-00 | 3 
12-25 8-00-9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7:00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 9-7 ;20-00-382-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
cee ins yaa TE EE oo sch a Se COA CS ed ae re OE eed (oes CempeRmRS A | A Meee 2 BMP ae Heat? 9-5 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
9: 50-11-00. |... mene, [Mane eaoetA Be Aim Sete cee a. pee Cape ae en lene Et Je. 9-5 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 |.6 
12-%5 8-500 16-006 6-600 7-639 7:500c} 18-0 9-4 |19-08-23-06 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
12-667 7-500 9-875 5-500 6-580 7:500 28°3 9-4 24-125 17-375 
12-00¢ 7-00g] 7-50- 8-00¢ 5-00g 6-00¢ g 30 ¢ 9-5 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-25 8-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c] 26-5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
12-50-13 00m ee eee | ees. ee ee eee eae. tea ae it olen ose 9-3 25-00 18-00 {10 
DE os eR Charset uct real oer A Madeatedl Lcaceen ruts gmetad (S.C PER Macaca ih a ity tr iM enc et le 9 23-00 16-00 |i1 
*12-97 *11-216 *411-881 *8-100 *8 9799 *8-813| 25-5 9-9 23-248 17-125 
12-00 13 -33c¢ 13 -33¢ 12-00c 12-00e 8-25c] 26 8-8 |22-00-32-00 |............ 12 
13-50 8-00 11-00¢ 6-00 9-00c (AOU ae meee: 8-9 |23-60-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
12-75 10-90 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 25 9-1 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
LS SOOWE siete eeter ieee: (RPE aunccere pallarsrak Ree Siete «ceil EN 2. esl ant yira ham y 8-8 |15-00-19-00 | 9-00-14-00 |15 
UZ O00 13h Ome coe aa Ore er Mont ote... -| basi iacine ot Geeta. van |ea ay «cee 8-9 |18-00-25-00 |16-00-20-00 |16 
TQEGO is ea ke tee emt |lsishe oe Ace ete [eters eee eRe NR occ. ced mee Meee rena OS 8-9 |18-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 |17 
14200; Sees ees se O00GRA nes wane 6'7.5G Rage) ey bal 25 9 |16-00-22-00 }12-00-15-00 |18 
11-50-12-50 16-00¢ 17-33e 9-00 10- i 10-00-12-00c 26 9-6 |22-00-33-00 |19-00-22-00 |19 
13-25 8-00- 9-50 | 9-00-10-25 | 5-00- 6-00 | 6-25- 8-00 J............Jee.. 0... 8-6 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |26 
13-177 10-641 18-016 8-468 10-313 8-950] 25-8 9-3 26-244 19-580 
12-00-13-25 9-00 10-99 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 25 9-1 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
WO DORR eh. «ce eee een. [Sth deve EES. Pees «eS, |\* Gee Bch ys AR I Reel © eee 9-6 |18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
13-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 1OO0 Re veeeee cack 25 9-2 |20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
3-00 9-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 10°00 Ie-. eee. 9-3 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 {24 
14-00-14-50 9-00 10-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 25 9-2 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 {25 
13-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 20 9-3 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
14-00 | 8-50- 9-00 |10-00-10-50 6-00 TOORAME Rete ARIS cate, 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |27 
11-50 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 8-7 |28-00-37:-00 |20-00-28-00 |28 
12-252 g g g g 25¢ 9-1 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 {29 
13-60¢ 16-00g g g g 9-2 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
11-50 15-00 sean 11-50 12005 serene 2 8-9 |28-09-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
AS 5M | AeA MEL CE IASOOD |. Was ORE DOU etree a 2 9  }22-00-22-00 |16-00-24-00 |32 
125 al nok eee 17- 00-18. O0s bic cos 13-00-14 -00 10-60 25 9-5 |29-00-27-00 |15-09-20-00 |33 
13-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 TL OO ea ee i | Be le 9 |22-99-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
13-50 14-60 16-00 11-00 13-00 Neer tr 9-1 |20-00-22-00 16-00-22-00 35 
FORT OME [MEnCIC Ree ee Om ie, Oe, On |S Oe ee MENS hat nae 9-1 |20-00-26-00 |15-90-20-00 |36 
13-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 ES UD Cs Pee 2 om cane ee G-3 120-09-26-00 |15-00-20-00 [37 
12-59-13 -00¢ g 16-00¢ g 13-00¢ g 25g 9-3 |25-00-86-00 |20-00-26-00 |38 
13 -00g g 16-00¢ g il. noe 00g} 8-00-12-00g 20¢ 9-4 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 /39 
11-502 g g g g g 9-1 |29-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
12-00¢ g 16-00-18 -00g g 12-09-14 -002 7-00-10-00g 23¢ 8-9 |25-09-37-00 |20-00-27-00 [41 
13-00g g g g g g g 9-6 |29-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
LOOM sere te tee [Oe oh. tet |e oe ee. eo] Ame. eis eee 7 See. a ee eee 8-7 |21-00-26-00 |15-00-21-00 |43 
14-50 | 7-50- 9-50 #050 155-00~ 6500) (700- 7-50° Ie ee te Se Gah Pecdie nego ea terntencs 44 
LBe Obe: |itenatals beeen ges 115 ISOC IA. cer oeaentane, 9-0Gc 9-00c 30 9-6 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
oe Seely ia Pa WeSOc|.-.....5....| 9°00 9*TBGb nrc wen 9-9 17-50 15-00 146 
18-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 0: DOM eee On 35 9-5 p p 47 
11-00 6-50 OOO BIE Shag ey geste ong liga oh «<>< cee 6-50c 25 9-5 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
13-00 7-50 8:75 6-50 (TNA (SS), eee 30 9-5 |23-00-83-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
13-00 7-50 8-50 6-50 1: SOUS. 20 30 9-5 |23-00-383-00 |17-00-23-00 150 
WAS GOR all cco eee «fides gee se 7-688 8-563 6-750) 30-3 9-6 28-750 19-500 
Io aiey iva ere eames ee Setter tgs 6-50- 8-75 | 7-50- 9-75 | 6-00— 7-00 22-5 9-5 |26-00-37-00 |18-Q0-26-00 |51 
2S GO VZEOOR |. ccn ate... [eetde. ae ook 6-00- 9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 28 9-6 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
ASG Odie. ds monies Whip. «. Saeed 6-292 8-219 9-006) 27-3 9-7 25-750 19-625 
PA OO el crocs el cke ck eee, 7-00- 9-00 | 7-50- 9-00 9-00 27 9-7 |28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 153 
LOSOORMN STE A PORTIA? Pe TR ae 3°75- 5-00 | 5-25- 6-50 |....0.... fee. 9-7 |20-09-27-C6O |15-00-20-00 154 
Con OREO ic ORT IMO oOo coe a, eee 6-25- 6-75 | 7-00- 9-50 7-00 30 9-8 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 155 
112 aC) Raa Be acini 5 oe ere « Seb Read mes Syd haan es 10-00-11-00e 11-00c 25 9-5 122-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 156 
AUSF OOD TEs HAF RRL. PRI, 5-500 6-560 4-167) 23-7 9-9 25-759 18-250 
g g g g g 10-2 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 [57 
JOSH EU RE) Sea Mie Benson, 8 | Becgtscet tila nM Adame IR Cobian 4-50 30 10 Yr ar 58 
g 5-00g 6-00¢ 30 g 9-5 |22-00-32:00 |15-00-22-00 [59 
11-50¢ g g 6-00¢g 7-00g 4-00¢g 26¢ 9-8 |22-09-30-00 |18-00-20-00 [60 
Seer te £.. Leena. 2 [mate deme T MRE S cok cote Tete de nes aye As (NO) I eececeas sees es 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
O28) | coer oe Ace ee Nae 7-344 7-429 4-380) 35-6 9-9 23-188 17-563 
BB 8 eA Cy ocr CR seb ed ORE © CaN ore ed SR op I et |) Oe LARA 9-9 16-00 14-00 |62 
LOEDO MS ..: Wreet ete L|..ieee . 4) sie 8-00- 8-75 | 9-50-10-00 }............ 40 10-2 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 163 
TOS SOWA trae ee. see as oi. 5. 7:50— 8-50 | 8-25- 9-75 |............ 40 10 25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 164 
L075 20) cS eee etal ee x Aer emer eNotes sibee a. ied 5-00 3°50 31 9-3 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
ODM WE 205. cee | RES. oe dD, fi tees oemneeeerd 6 6-00 4-25 29 9-1 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 [66 
SOO: | teaen Seni witcher ae wee. oe 4-50- 5-50 | 6-20- 7- 4-77¢ 35 10-3 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
5 8 cs ocean er ty ee Onsen EAE DS <y & euch dl OLA aE kl tol oscakaes ok eRe MOO! iia acre oes 10 29-09-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
1c, ACE OPES NET rel eal Lae a 6-00-10-00i} 8- 00-12. O01 Peay asters «lal eon 10-6 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 {69 
price per cord from price ee d. Including semi-bituminous. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite, 
dition and conveniences. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 and 5 roomed modern houses, 
$25-$35 per month, accor $10-$15. s. Delivered from mines, *TIn the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax 
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dozen for January, 46:0 for December, 1940, 
and 29 cents for February, 1940. The price 
of creamery butter was little changed in the 
western provinces but declined in most cities 
in Ontario and other eastern provinces. The 
Dominion average price was 38:1 cents per 
pound at the beginning of February as com- 
pared with 39-3 cents for January, 26-4 cents 
for July, 1940, and 32-2 cents for February, 
1940. Production during January was reported 
to be 12 per cent higher than in January, 
1940, but stocks in storage at February first 
were considerably lower than at January first 
and lower also than February, 1940. Cheese 
was fractionally higher at 24 cents per pound. 
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Onions averaged 4-2 cents per pound for 
February, 4 cents for January and 3:8 cents 
in February, 1940. The price of potatoes was 
little changed at 26 cents per 15 pounds. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles”, and “French nuts” at 
the beginning of February, 1941: Halifax 
$18.25; Charlottetown $1640; Moncton $17; 
Saint John $16.50; Quebec $16; Three Rivers 
$16.50; Sherbrooke $17.50; Montreal $17; 
Ottawa $18; Kingston $17.50; Belleville $17.50; 
Peterborough $18.50; Oshawa $17.50; Toronto 
$15.50; St. Catharines $15.75; Hamilton $16.50; 
Brantford $17.75; Galt $17.50; Sudbury $19.75; 
Cobalt $21.50; Timmins $21.50. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


qe following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and whole- 
sale prices, in Great Britain and several of 
the principal commercial and industrial coun- 
tries are included in “Prices in Canada and 
Other Countries, 1940” issued as a _ supple- 
ment to the LaBour GAZETTE. 


Since these monthly notes are all compiled 
from British and foreign sources the infor- 
mation contained therein usually deals with 
conditions prevailing some months previous to 
date of publication in the Lasour GazETTE. 
In Great Britain both wholesale and retail 
trade are now subject to government control, 
the main objects of which are to conserve 
supplies of vital materials and to protect the 
public from unwarranted increases in prices. 
In order to achieve these ends the govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom has fixed retail 
and wholesale prices of some articles and is 
controlling the entire trade in some commodi- 
ties, including importation and exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and 
distribution has been put in force. In some 
of these countries the publication of price 
data has been suspended and in other coun- 
tries direct information is now unobtainable, 
although information contained in the pub- 
lications of neutral countries is noted. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930100, was 149-5 
for January, an advance of 0:6 per cent for 
the month, due to a rise of nearly one per 
cent in industrial materials and manufactures 
(chiefly coal, cotton and chemicals and oils) ; 


food prices were little changed, decreases in 
the “cereals” and “meat, fish and eggs” groups 
being offset by a rise of 1-7 per cent in “other 
food and tobacco”. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867— 
1877=100, was 134-5 at the end of December, 
a rise of 1-4 per cent for the month and of 
11-9 per cent over the same date a year 
previous. All groups contributed to the rise 
during December, except animal food which 
was unchanged and non-ferrous metals which 
declined slightly. 


Cost or Livina—The index number, on 
the base July, 1914=100, was 196 at January 
1, an increase of 4 of one per cent for the 
month. There was a decrease of 4 of one per 
cent in food prices, due to reductions in the 
prices of sugar and eggs, although milk and 
some kinds of fish were higher. Some advance 
was shown in the clothing, fuel and light and 
sundries groups; rent was unchanged. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 80-8 for January, an advance 
of one per cent for the month. The slight 
advance was general, extending to all of the 
ten main groups except miscellaneous products 
which group was slightly lower. The most 
notable increases were noted in the following 
groups: live stock and poultry, meats, oils 
and fats. 


Cost or Livina—The National Industrial 
Conference Board index number, on the base 
1923=100, was 86-0 for January, an increase 
of 0-1 per cent for the month. There was 
an increase of 0-5 per cent in food prices, 
but the other main groups were practically 
unchanged. 


a 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA, 1940 
Analysed According to Industries, Localities and Months 


Ae analysis of fatal industrial accidents in 
Canada during the calendar year 1940 by 
industries, causes, provinces and months, is 
presented in the accompanying tables. The 
accidents recorded are those occurring to 
persons gainfully employed during the course 
of, or arising out of their employment; also 
included are fatalities from industrial diseases 
reported chiefly by provincial workmen’s com- 
pensation boards. Quarterly reviews, each 
containing an analysis of accidents occurring 
during the period covered, appeared in the 
Lazour Gazertsz, for May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1940, and February, 1941. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities——The 
Board of Transport Commissioners of Canada; 
The Explosives Division of the Federal 
Department of Mines; The Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskat- 
chewan, Alberta, and British Columbia; The 
Ontario Chief Factory Inspector; The Ontario 
Railway and Municipal Board; and the British 
Columbia Department of Mines. In addition, 
reports were received also from the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GazmrTe resident in 
the principal industrial centres throughout 
Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry 
has been made to avoid duplication. Most 
of the accidents in agriculture are recorded 
from press reports, and while it is not known 
to what extent the accidents in this industry 
are covered, it is believed that in this respect 
the record is fairly complete. To a great 
extent, however, the information obtained 
from press reports is used to supplement 
information received from official sources. 

Table I gives an analysis of accidents by 
industries and causes, Table II by provinces, 
and Table III by months. The last two tables 
also include summary figures for 1939, which 
are a final revision of the figures published 
in the Lasour Gazerrn, March, 1940, by the 
inclusion of accidents occurring in 1939 which 
were reported too late for incorporation into 
the annual statements. These accidents were 
included in the supplementary reports in the 
Lasour GazetTs, for May, August and Novem- 
ber, 1940, and February, 1941. The figures for 
1940, being still incomplete, are accordingly 
to some extent not comparable with the 
completed figures for 1939. 

In some industries, where considerable 
changes in figures from year to year appear, 
these may be attributed to changes in indus- 
trial conditions or to particular occurrences. 
For example, in the transportation group 


there was an increase in the number of 
fatalities from 181 in 1939 to 228 in 1940, 
which may be largely explained by the fact 
that during 1940 there were three disasters 
in water transportation resulting in an increase 
in the number of lives lost in this industry. 
In the manufacturing group there was an 
increase from 110 to 137 and there were also 
increases 1n building construction and miscel- 
laneous construction which may be accounted 
for by an increase in the employment index 
figures for these industries. 


There were three disasters during the year 
under review, all of which were in water 
transportation, the most serious occurring on 
November 12, when a grain freighter foundered 
and sank in a severe storm, near Ludington, 
Lake Michigan, and all of the 21 members of 
the crew were drowned. On the same day a 
tug boat also sank in the storm in Beauharnois 
Canal, and nine members of the crew were 
drowned. <A _ third disaster occurred on 
November 26, when a freighter sank in a 
storm on the Atlantic Ocean, and 12 members 
of the crew lost their lives. The other 17 
members of this crew reached port after 
drifting in lifeboats for several days. 


On June 3, at Edmundston, N.B., six pulp 
millworkers lost their lives in a fall from a 
conveyer when it collapsed while they were 
fighting a fire. When a train struck their 
truck, near Wolfville, Nova Scotia, on May 
24, a farmer, his son and a labourer were 
killed. Three loggers were drowned on June 
8, when a boat overturned, near Rouyn, 
Quebec. Four loggers were drowned when a 
boat was wrecked in a storm, near Zeballos, 
B.C., on August 11. Four labourers engaged 
on dam construction, near Cedars, Quebec, 
were drowned when a rowboat capsized on 
August 30. 


Six loggers were killed, near Rimouski, 
Quebec, on November 25, when a train struck 
a truck in which they were returning. to camp. 
A truck driver and two loggers were drowned 
in Rainy Lake, Ontario, on December 17, 
when a truck load of wood broke through the 
ice. A farmer, his son and a labourer were 
drowned, near Sudbury, Ontario, on Novem- 
ber 3, when a boat capsized while ferrying 
sheep from an island. Three fishermen were 
drowned in Lake Manitoba on November 14, 
when an auto crashed through the ice. Three 
coal miners lost their lives at South Welling- 
ton, B.C., on December 22, when crushed by 
falling rock following an explosion of “fire 
damp”. Three explosives plant workers were 
killed in an explosion in a T.N.T. plant, at 
Nobel, Ontario, on November 18. 
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TABLE III—TOTAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1940 BY MONTHS AND INDUSTRIES 
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(a) Decennial census of 1931. 
(d) Fishermen only, annual census of industry 1939. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
375, came under the category “moving trains, 
vehicles, etc.” This includes all accidents due 
to cars or engines, including mine and quarry 


(b) Annual census of industry 1938. 
(e) Revised figures for 1939. 


(c) Annual census of industry 1939. 


cars, and to automobiles and other power 
vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, as well as 
accidents caused by moving implements (both 
those impelled by power and those drawn by 
horses) by moving watercraft and by aircraft 
(civil aviation). The largest number of 
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accidents in this category, 126, appears under 
the heading “automobiles and other power 
vehicles and implements”, with 98 in connec- 
tion with watercraft (9 of these being in 
logging, 21 in fishing and trapping, and 51 in 
water transportation); 94 classified under the 
heading “being struck or run over by, or 
crushed by or between cars and engines”, 
(45 of these being engaged in steam rail- 
ways); 17 were caused by animal drawn 
vehicles and implements; 14 by mine and 
quarry cars; 12 were caused by persons “falling 
from or in cars and engines”; 10 were due to 
derailments and collisions. (9 of which were 
in steam railways); and 4 by aircraft. 

Fatalities numbering 203 were caused by 
“falls of persons”, classified as follows: 60 into 
pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, etc., (some of 
which resulted in drowning), 57 from eleva- 
tions, 17 from loads, etc., 15 due to collapse 
of support, 14 falls on the level, 11 from 
ladders, 9 into tanks, vats, kilns, etc., 8 into 
holds of vessels, 7 on sharp objects, and 5 
down stairs and inclines. 

“Falling objects” caused 191 fatalities, of 
which 67 were due to trees and limbs, while 
53 occurred in mines and quarries; 27 were 
due to objects falling from elevations, loads, 
piles; 17 to collapse of structure, 14 to break- 
ing or loosening of straps, cables, etc., and 
13 to other falling objects. 

Next in order were “dangerous substances”, 
causing 138 fatalities as follows: 40 due to 
electric current, 26 to explosive substances, 
24 to hot and inflammable substances and 
flames, 20 to conflagrations, 13 to gas fumes, 
poison, etc., 9 to steam escapes, boiler explos- 
ions, compressed air, and 6 to mine explosions 
from gas, coal dust, etc. 

Hoisting apparatus caused 30 fatalities, 29 
were caused by prime movers, 22 by striking 
against or being struck by objects, 22 by 
handling of objects, 20 were caused by animals 
(12 of which were due to horses), 19 by 
working machines, and 6 by tools. 

The category “other causes” 
fatalities of which 42 were due to industrial 
disease, strain, etc., 17 to cave-ins, land slides, 
ice jams, etc., 9 to lightning, frost, storms, 
sunstroke, 5 to infection not elsewhere speci- 
fied, 5 to drownings not elsewhere specified, 
5 to shooting and violence, and 6 concerning 
which no particulars were available. 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of accidents according to 
provinces shows that the largest number, 406, 
occurred in Ontario. There were 271 in 
Quebec, 208 in British Columbia, 83 in Nova 
Scotia, 50 in Alberta, 46 in Manitoba, 39 in 
Saskatchewan, 32 in New Brunswick, 7 in 
Prince Edward Island, and 2 in Yukon 
and Northwest Territories. In Ontario the 
fatalities occurred by industries as follows: 
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transportation and public utilities, 91; manu- 
facturing, 64; mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 55; agriculture, 54; construc- 
tion, 47; logging, 28; service, 27; trade, 23; 
electric light and power, 15; and fishing and 
trapping, 2. In Quebec, the largest number, 
60, was in transportation and public utilities, 
with 58 in construction, 35 in logging, 32 in 
agriculture, 26 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 26 in manufacturing, 15 in 
service, 12 in trade, 4 in electric light and 
power, 2 in fishing and trapping, and 1 in 
finance. In British Columbia there were 91 
fatalities in logging, 35 in mining, non-ferrous’ 
smelting and quarrying, 23 in manufacturing, 
23 in transportation and public utilities, 17 in 
construction, 10 in fishing and trapping, 2 in 
agriculture, 2 in trade and 2 in service. In 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba there were respec- 
tively 24 and 10 fatalities in transportation 
and public utilities and no other industry 
experienced as many fatalities in these prov- 
inces. In Alberta the largest number, 13, was 
in mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying; 
while in Saskatchewan the highest number 
was in construction with 10 fatalities. In New 
Brunswick there were 7 fatalities in manu- 
facturing and 7 in transportation and public 
utilities. 
Fatalities by Industries 

The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,144, being classified under the 
various groups of industries as follows: trans- 
portation and public utilities, 228 or 19-93 per 
cent of the total; logging, 164 or 14-34 per 
cent; construction, 164 or 14-34 per cent; 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
160 or 13-99 per cent; manufacturing, 137 or 
11:97 per cent; agriculture, 125 or 10-93 per 
cent; service, 59 or 5:15 per cent; trade, 49 
or 4-28 per cent; fishing and trapping, 32 or 
2°80 per cent; electric light and power, 25 or 
2-18 per cent; finance, 1 or -09 per cent. 

The table of fatalities by months indicates 
that the greatest number, 170, occurred in 
November, while the lowest total, 57, was 
recorded in April. The table gives the total 
number of persons gainfully employed in most 
of the industries, the latest census figures 
available being given in each case. For agri- 
culture, logging, construction, trade, finance, 
service, etc., the figures were those of the 
decennial census of 1931, for manufacturing, 
from the annual census of industry for 1938, 
for mining, fishing, electric light and power, 
steam railways, street and electric railways, 
air transportation, telegraphs and telephones, 
and express, from the annual census of industry 
for 1939. 

While the latest figures available as to 
numbers employed are not in any instance 
those for the year under review, they are 
included, however, for general comparative 
purposes. 
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Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents in Canada Reported by Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


The Labour Department’s records of indus- 
trial accidents include only fatal accidents 
and fatalities arising out of employment, that 
is from industrial diseases, etc. The only 
information of a comprehensive nature as to 
non-fatal accidents is from the Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards in the various provin- 
ces, except in manufacturing, mining, and 
steam and electric railway operation, in which 
accidents are dealt with by various govern- 
mental departments and commissions. These 
are also covered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Boards. 

The annual reports of the several Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards are reviewed from 
time to time in the Lasour Gazerts, informa- 
tion being given as to accidents, amounts 
paid in compensation, etc. The annual reports 
of the Provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards for 1939 were summarized in the 
following issues: Alberta, Manitoba, Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan, May, 1940, pages 
453-455; and elsewhere in this issue the prov- 
inces of Ontario, New Brunswick and Quebec. 

None of the provinces has jurisdiction over 
all industries, so that the accidents recorded 
are those in certain industries only. Most of 
the Boards deal with accidents in logging, 


mining, manufacturing, construction, trans- 
portation and public utilities, excluding agricul- 
ture, trapping, finance, domestic service, etc., 
but include to some extent fishing, trade and 
government service. 


The accompanying table summarizes the 
figures as to non-fatal accidents recorded by 
the several Workmen’s Compensation Boards 


for 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 19389 and 
also include some preliminary figures for 
1940. It may be observed that the Depart- 


ment of Labour’s figures show more fatal in- 
dustrial accidents as occurring during each 
year than the total number of fatal accidents 
which were included by the Provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards for that year. 
This difference is largely accounted for by 
the fact that the Provincial Boards do not 
record accidents in all industries. In addition, 
however, the Boards’ records only show 
accidents to employees, while the records of 
the Department of Labour register accidents 
to all persons occupied in industry, including 
employers and workmen carrying on their 
own business, of whom there are many, 
particularly in trucking, trade, etc., as well 
as in agriculture. 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS, NON-FATAL AND FATAL IN CANADA, 1934, 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939 AND 1940 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 





Province Medical |Temporary| Permanent 
aid only (a)| disability | disability | Fatal Total 
1934 © 
NovalScotin. ice eo. tees betes 288 5 he Ee ee ee ts Ne 1,916 5,644 8,063 
New. BrunswiCkae ssc te. «6 ctiuts «tite. ccc ack ocmten cm ius 1,765 By OuL 7,858 
QUE DCC eet er eres Sees a Oe eee TON Oe eta See a 15,773 14, 252 31,557 
Ontariogey:. (uses Speen ete. oy meee on yc wate OES: 24,552 22,020 48,573 
MIAMI CODE., tee rrere cre ae ea od stoke sis AS GA oneness 3,205 3,168 6,578 
SaskatCMOwanrse veces dees Meek eee eve de OL eee ens 1,559 1,598 3,223 
Alber tah... greta te pare een Betis. iamaess aonb ciey Seone 6,284 9,608 
Bribish Columbia eset cites. citi ce heinis anmeate citeaalt isc leis eancacantallslcor Meets mee ete 9,427 9,994 
Mo) Cee, ae Oe ee A 51, 982 68, 104 125, 454 
1935 
INOW SCO bees Caen Pane: cee ties oerepacle Mors or pean onan Shae Sane: 2eOoL 6,119 8,971 
INGw ES PUnS WIG corer socal aris ears oe, <tc lahebeyekarcahe hehe ere G 1,942 5,000 7,251 
Quebec? | 20) wet eeaee tkus. Weak salbtn . EE ni Aon, Mice Deter 17,196 16,331 35, 163 
ONTARIO® « Sf ee ee ea eee ates ee teas Aes Pere beeen 27,904 23,024 52,128 
Nani tobaec: «erate no tenehts otis 6 elec ihe Gee sth ota 4,274 3,732 8,237 
Sacka chew alee. Menno ceive oe cus givs cso o ieie be iele ar vsslerate oeamebae ee 1,820 1,699 8,597 
Al DGrtalsaty.c MS ramet BAS tess eee Gernorbehe the. NK PD hoahek nce 4,183 6, 744 11,058 
IBTiLIShiCOMMMOIAA tate eee cic ote istics tice tet cite: 2,000 11, 293 14,046 
Total Mar aeeege Manne, Sadete get Mee ON okay aE 61, 650 73, 942 140,451 
1936 
ING Voi SC OLIA eee tere ee bck Po ioecs Bi ee eocse ines sae oo ate esi 2,846 6,818 10, 246 
QW BUNS WICK, fete acl oe cathe ees cee ia ses Mv ee 2,303 6,290 8,957 
QuebeGe.intsek.. «fos + Mae Eae ee ehat «MIST Cee PKI POON Sen the 18,294 19,286 39,502 
OPC TIO so CMe es ee a aT eed 6 he eho he 30,086 22,954 54, 147 
Manitoba. . Sort eae PAN AE Ee Oe 4,860 4,186 9,299 
Saskatchewanitn.: reise tote fee wikie s Sieetad ads «eed 2,183 2,361 4,642 
Mil bertaet ayes arin: ack «tis seis h Vira troramiass ca aincareaven ohae «thas 4,230 4,834 9,198 
British: Columbia. ch. cdebe. eee ke eet te eek. «, POR Od. . aGls « «oka eRe 13,547 14,372 
LOCH res Te ee ee ee ee. eR oe Ree 64, 802 80,276 150,363 
1937 
INOwarScoblatce «. Scone care: ear nenctrea Gr. sins Avceris chiesarns seen 3,168 8,179 11,953 
Gwi Brunswick lid... Nor. Sales Whee oka ek eh 3,304 7, 863 11,521 
© Pee ONC) peta te ee eS career ence Le retey| sR: | cveiotet sc orecaas ell ¢ esusw svustee ot | sucteictrae ate ees 70, 100 
CONTRTION eee ree ee ee en ee 34,318 26, 427 62,042 
Manitobaniey eee) Fi 6 RS fey ne foe, pipet meee Ayo 2 epee 4,781 4,120 9,153 
Sackatchowans ie be ty. aires | s Prnetes,. oeiclt thn ete. So 1,840 2,362 4,296 
Albertgt eet ee ree os cece Tek, Cee ae Bae ee 6,174 4,993 11,313 
British Colum bra be tayrr. Ae) 2 Tels let AR OICE be Sheet 14, 457 16,431 31, 663 
Totals: ree re. Pee OG AER OE DN es 212,041 
1938 
Nova Scotialt aie (itt eo Ree eR. . el eS 3, 120 7,586 11, 408 
New, Bruns wick, cra .onths sen heath ies eitea aac bpnis onder 2,573 5,005 7,834 
Quebec (6) vcs ee wees TO 6 ie see es ee noe Lik cle asa gins | oE5 cae MRE Oe Rae OLE. | ae RCE ERO, | COMER CR EmeES 1a 58,335 
Ontariod eee Oe, BO SIRO Ol. WU, art) 29,559 21,501 52,272 
Manit bal ee treersciss de ete ies elitat cB tas ct Ne hanh cde aca tedon rare he 5,089 4,004 9,331 
Baskatchewallyr nc. eer mer re But ns actncs chase hee aoe ee 2,077 2,326 4,508 
Alb6rta,. BAR Ee ARE OLE. SESLOP SME REE OOo 5,510 6, 255 11,928 
British’ Columbia noes, hae to Pee eli tee eee ery, ey yar 12,566 14,028 27,487 
To talbet (Ae 26k. SE, . QS... LRH De 183, 103 
1939 
Nova Scotian c.icc0d Oe SR CAR, Sorterrt...ab 3, 482 ihe: 11, 823 
ING webs runs Wi Ce pepe at rent neh Seti he ee ae 2,577 5,364 8, 226 
QUEHEGN CILIA Beate. ee ed ee RE SRI EB. BERS. hos cckedes cctlee Giltisrsreine wed syeal| eawieie cues e's cilew es oo SRNR F 53, 942 
Optarior(c)...50%. 808: . pewieds.. xte..iosoueish. at 30,672 21,203 y 53, 110 
Manitobay(¢)).ni0 Ss.) bis Ais: ant ath. yadreettenrat. aks 5,185 4,080 9,504 
Saskatchewan (Ge. sid tek cpctias oid ose Nake oo chute Scar ole 2,283 . 2,609 4,984 
VAT Der tas ie et eee econ ser ie TAF ee goa oer, 5,211 6,473 11, 822 
Botish Columbia ra ere ace ces ee ee 11,994 14,915 27,835 
Total Iss. eee eae fos. ot terete. Leos 181,246 
; 1940 (b) 
INOVAISCOULE Shae Ee nya ee ten hs oe er ee 4,130 9,008 13,309 
New Brunswith pat pet tice ee ae RE SE AS 
Quebec T A... S54... Meee Pe ae Mette Re TO SOF NERD occa cuss erro elfiererele agaece, tacerel| a Wis orere: crave: are cfice'e 6.818 a here 65, 704 
Ontarior, 220% eae, SIESTA. I OTR 8. Sa 40, 101 28, 623 70,111 
Manitoba... ssa ca cuta eee ten oes. eh aes Oa ee oe 5,921 4,667 10,855 
Saskatchowan: Piste das Be << fon sous ehedockrns « ee 2,315 2,946 5,319 
Rl BE REE 5 BE oe FRO Re I AR a NE Oe 7,148 6,384 13, 668 
British Colum bpiaceattrememtrr ny cette tr ee 19, 732 17, 842 38,487 
Total..: Hie... B2TGR? . MAGLIGMIIR. PROT. .4 











(a) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for this compensation: 
The period varies in the several provinces; figures not reported by some boards. 

(6) Preliminary figures. 

(ec) Subject to further revision. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


U.S. Supreme Court Holds Anti-trust Law 
not Applicable to Disputes between 
Trade Unions 


On February 3 Mr. Justice Frankfurter of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
delivered a majority judgment declaring juris- 
dictional disputes between trade unions 
exempt from the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. 
The Court sustained the dismissal of indict- 
ments by the Eighth Circuit Court of Appeals 
against W. L. Hutcheson, president, and three 
other officers of the United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners for seeking to force 
Anheuser-Busch, Inc., St. Louis brewing com- 
pany, to turn over to their union the mill- 
wright work in erecting and dismantling ma- 
chinery, which was done by the International 
Association of Machinists under an agreement 
with the company. The charge was laid under 
Section 1 of the Sherman Anti-trust Law of 
1890, which declares illegal every contract, 
combination or conspiracy in restraint of trade 
or commerce among the States or with foreign, 
nations. In the words of Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter the question was “whether the use of 
conventional peaceful activities by a union 
in controversy with a rival union over certain 
oe is a violation of the Sherman Law. 

It is sharply presented in this 
case because it arises in a criminal prosecu- 
tion. Concededly, an injunction either at the 
suit of the government or of the employer 
could not issue”. 


The Anheuser-Busch Company had con- 
tracted with another company for the erection 
of additional facilities and the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Company, a lessee of the Anheuser- 
Busch Company, had made a similar contract 
for a new building with another company. 
The Anheuser-Busch Company and the Gay- 
lord Container Company, as well as the con- 
struction companies, were engaged in inter- 
state commerce. 


The Anheuser-Busch Company employed re- 
gularly members of the two unions and had 
had agreements with them whereby the ma- 
chinists were given the disputed jobs and 
the carpenters agreed to submit all claims 
to arbitration. In 1939, the officers of the 
carpenters’ union demanded the jobs for their 
members and when the company refused, they 
called a strike against the four companies, 
picketed the premises and requested union 
members and friends not to buy Anheuser- 
Busch beer. A charge was then laid against 
the officers of the carpenters’ union of re- 
straining trade illegally. 


The Court pointed out that while an indict- 
ment may validly satisfy the statute under 
which the pleader proceeded, the Sherman 
Anti-trust Law in this case, other statutes 
“may draw the sting of criminality from the 
allegations”. Accordingly, it was necessary to 
consider the effect of the Clayton Act of 
1914 and the Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1982. 
The former was enacted to give relief from 
the application to trade union activities of 
the Sherman Law and “was designed to 
equalize before the law the position of work- 
ing men and employer as industrial com- 
batants”. 

Section 20 of the Clayton Act declares not 
to be violations of “any law of the United 
States” certain labour practices, such as “ter- 
minating any relation of employment” or 
“ceasing to perform any work or labour” 
or “recommending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceful means so to do” or “at- 
tending at any place where any such person 
or persons may lawfully be for the purpose 
of peacefully obtaining or communicating in- 
formation” or “peacefully persuading any per- 
son to work or to abstain from working” 
“ceasing to patronize or to employ any par- 
ty to such dispute’ or “recommending, ad- 
vising or persuading others by peaceful and 
lawful means so to do”. Moreover, the sec- 
tion forbids the issue of restraining orders 
or injunctions by the federal Courts in cases 
of disputes between employers and employees 
involving conditions of employment unless 
such orders are necessary to prevent irrepar- 
able injury to property or property rights, no 
adequate remedy at law being available. 

If the acts with which the defendants were 
charged were conducted as described in this 
section, the acts in themselves could not 
constitute a crime under the Sherman Law. 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter stated: 

It is at once apparent that the acts with which 
the defendants are charged are the kind of 
acts protected by Sec. 20 of the Clayton Act. 
The refusal of the carpenters to work for 
Anheuser-Busch or on construction work being 
done for it and its adjoining tenant and the 
peaceful attempt to get members of other unions 
similarly to refuse to work are plainly within 
the free scope accorded to workers by Sec. 20 
for ‘terminating any relation of employment’ or 
‘ceasing to perform any work or labor’ or ‘recom- 
mending, acvising or persuading others by peace- 
ful means so to do’ 

The picketing of Anheuser-Busch premises 
with signs to indicate that Anheuser-Busch was 
unfair to organized labour, a familiar practice 
in these situations, comes ‘within the language 
‘attending at any place where any such person 


or persons may lawfully be for the purpose of 
peacefully obtaining or communicating informa- 
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tion or from peacefully persuading any person 
to work or to abstain from working’. 

Finally, the recommendation to union members 
and their friends not to buy or use the product 
of Anheuser-Busch is explicitly covered by ‘ceas- 
ing to patronize...... any party to such dispute 
or from recommending, advising or persuading 
others by peaceful and lawful means so to do’. 


In 1921, however, the Supreme Court, in 
Duplex Printing Company v. Deering, had 
restricted the scope of Sec. 20 to trade union 
activities directed against an employer by 
his own employees. But in Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter’s words: 


Such a view, it was urged, both by powerful 
judicial dissents and informed lay opinion, mis- 
conceived the area of economic conflict that had 
best be left to economic forces and the pressure 
of public opinion and not subjected to the 
judgment of courts...... 

So long as a union acts in its self-interest and 
does not combine with non-labour groups, the 
licit and the illicit under Sec. 20 are not to 
be distinguished by any judgment regarding the 
wisdom or unwisdom, the rightness or wrong- 
ness, the selfishness or unselfishness of the end 
of which the particular union activities are the 
means. There is nothing remotely within the 
terms of Sec. 20 that differentiates between 
trade union conduct directed against an em- 
ployer because of a controversy arising in the 
relation between employer and employee, as 
such, and conduct similarly directed but ultim- 
ately due to an internecine struggle between two 
unions seeking the favor of the same employer. 

Such strife between competing unions has been 
an_obdurate conflict in the evolution of  so- 
called craft unionism and has undoubtedly been 
one of the potent forces in the modern develop- 
ment of industrial unions. These conflicts have 
intensified industrial tension, but there is not 
the slightest warrant for saying that Congress 
has made Sec. 20 inapplicable to trade union 

conduct resulting from them. 


But the Norris-LaGuardia Act left no room 
for doubt on this point. This Act 


removed the fetters upon trade union activities 
which, according to judicial contruction Sec. H 
of the Clayton Act had left untouched, by still 

further narrowing the circumstances under w hich 
the federal Courts could grant injunctions in 
labour disputes. More especially, the Act ex- 


plicitly formulated the ‘public policy of the 
United States’ in regard to the industrial con- 
flict, and by its light established that the allow- 


able area of union activity was not to be re- 


stricted as it had been in the Duplex case, to 
an immediate employer-employee relation. 


The Act defined a labour dispute as any con- 
troversy concerning certain matters relating to 
employment “regardless of whether or not 
the disputants stand in the proximate rela- 
tion of employer and employee”. Further, a 
person is “participating or interested in a 
labour dispute” if he “is engaged in the same 
industry, trade, craft or occupation in which 
such dispute occurs, or has a direct or in- 

direct interest therein, or is a member, officer, | 
or agent of any association composed in 
whole or in part of employers or employees 
engaged in such industry, trade, craft, or 
occupation”. 

As to the argument that the Duplex case 
governs for purposes of a criminal prosecution, 
Mr. Justice Frankfurter held that this was 
tantamount to saying that “that which on the 
equity side of the court is allowable conduct 
may in a criminal proceeding become the 
road to prison”, 

Mr. Justice Roberts, dissenting with Chief 
Justice Hughes, expressed the opinion that 
Sec. 20 of the Clayton Act does not govern 
the rights of persons and organizations but 
merely regulates the conditions for granting 
equitable relief in the cases in question; that 
when Congress passed the Norris-LaGuardia 
Act forbidding the issuing of injunctions to 
restrain certain conduct it did not intend to 
repeal the provisions of the Sherman Act 
authorizing criminal prosecutions for the com- 
mission of torts and crimes defined by the 
anti-trust laws. He felt that the Court was 
attempting to legislate “radically” in matters 
where Congress had refused to act. In re 
Officers of the American Federation of Labour’s 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
New York Times, February 4, 1941. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly 


HERE was a further gain in industrial 

employment at the beginning of March, 
according to returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 12,470 employers of 
labour, each with a minimum of fifteen em- 
ployees, and representatives of all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 1,328,207 persons, as 
compared with 1,826,388 in the preceding 
month. This gain of 1,819 employees slightly 
raised the unadjusted index number from 135:2 
at February 1 to 135:3 at March 1, when it 
was higher than in any other March for which 
statistics are available. The base used in cal- 
culating these indexes is the 1926 average as 
100. 

During the period, 1929-1937, upon whose 
experience the factors of seasonal adjustment 
are based, a very slightly downward trend in 
employment was indicated at March 1; the 
advance at the latest date was therefore con- 
tra-seasonal, with the result that the season- 
ally-adjusted index increased fractionally, 
rising from 140-5 at the beginning of February 
to 141-0 at March 1, 1941. These two figures 
are the highest for any month in the more 
than twenty years for which statistics are 
available. 

At March 1 in recent years of the record, 
the unadjusted index (1926=100) was as fol- 
lows:— 1941, 1385-3; 1940, 113-5; 1939, 106-5; 
1938, 107-8; 1937, 102-8; 1936, 98-9; 1935, 96-4; 
1934, 92-7; 1933, 76-9; 1932, 88-7; 1931, 100-2; 
1930, 110-2; 1929, 111-4 and 1928, 102-6. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of March, 1941, the percentage of 
unemployment among local trade unions stood 
at 6-9 in contrast with percentages of 6°6 
at the beginning of February, and 11-7 at the 
beginning of March, 1940. The percentage 
for March was based on returns compiled from 
2,054 labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 280,124 persons. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decline in the 
volume of business transacted during Feb- 
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Summary 


ruaty, 1941, when the average daily place- 
ments were compared with those of the pre- 
ceding month, but a gain over that of Feb- 
ruary a year ago. The greatest losses under 
the first comparison were in services, logging 
and construction and maintenance, while the 
highest gains under the second were in ser- 
vices, manufacturing and logging. Vacancies 
for February, 1941, numbered 33,889, applica- 
tions 68,417, and placements in regular and 
casual employment 31,489. 


Prices—In retail prices the official index of 
the cost of living in Canada calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 
100 was 108-2 at the beginning of March, 
1941, as compared with 108-2 for February; 
104-6 for March, 1940; and 100-8 at the 
beginning of August and September, 1939. In 
wholesale prices the weekly index number also 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 
86-0 for the week ended March 28 as com- 
pared with 85-3 for the week ended February 
28 and 85:0 for that ended February 7. Figures 
on a monthly basis for certain earlier dates are 
85-2 for February, 1941; 83-2 for March, 1940; 
72-4 for August, 1939, prewar; 73-2 for March, 
1939; 83-1 for March, 1938; and 63-5 for Feb- 
ruary, 1933, the low point in recent years. 


Business Statistics—The most recent statis- 
tics reflecting industrial conditions in Canada 
are given in the table on page 362. The index 
of the physical volume of business, now cal- 
culated on the base 1935 to 1939 as 100, re- 
placing the series on the base 1926 as 100, was 
about 3 per cent lower than in January, 1941, 
but was about 16 per cent higher than in 
February, 1940. Greater business activity has 
been indicated in recent months by this index 
than at any other time in the record due 
mainly to expansion arising from war demands. 
The index of mineral production was higher 
than in the previous month while other princi- 
pal groups of factors used in the calculation of 
the index were lower. A decrease of six per 
cent was recorded in the index of manufac- 
turing activity decline being indicated in the 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official statistics except where noted) 


——————————  ——— ———— ——————ooooooeeoooooooooeeeaeaseoqwvwoea®qeoues*e*es«<=~=~—oOSSSaeEaq|@_(°_@aa{=ax«"’" 








1941 1940 
March February January March February January 

ce et ee Se et ee 

®) Trade, external aggregate... $ |.............. 190,163,962! 187,335,121] 160,199,036} 143,355,624 161,957, 982 
*) Imports, merchandise for 

consumption............--- Pa eae See 89, 631, 628 98 382,462 76,733,896 71,041,553 71,104, 145 

Y Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 99,596, 443 86,921,468 82,719,395 71,078,946 90,100, 133 

ustoms duty collected........ Pana jee Bice aa rs Me 12,281,977 11,290, 626 9,702,993 9,016,645 9,691,945 
Bank debits to individual 

AGCCOUNES] 2 rea eos ee till Ie oo 3 - 2,540, 182,412) 2,941, 104,197] 2,412,660,476] 2,955,217, 112) 2,674,344, 955 

) Bank notes in circulation... $ |.............. 359,965,464, 343,836,589] 251,635,416] 237,909,463} 280,238,013 

ank deposits savings......... S37 linc ae eee 1,687,027,047| 1,668,130,415] 1,661, 151,503 1, 658,990,498] 1,750,487, 649 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,006, 445,346] 998,650,175] 984,161,915} 981,919,794) 956,144,714 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Common stocks..........---++::: §67-3 66:5 71-3 90-3 90-2 90-9 
Preferred stocks......... Pe eno se os 97-6 101-4 108-8 109-7 110-7 
Index of bond yields, Dominion..... §95-8 96-1 96-3 101-9 101-9 103-3 
2) Prices, wholesale, index number 786-0 85-2 84-6 83-2 82-8 82-6 
ts} Cost of living index number...... 108-2 108-2 108-3 104-6 103-8 103-8 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......}.............. 101-3 102-3 105-9 90-4 90-0 
3) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............. 130-2 124-5 112-3 111-5 110-8 
i) Employment index number 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)... 135-3 135-2 134-2 113-5 114-4 116-2 
(3) (4) Unemployment, percentage : 
(trade union members)......... 6:9 6-6 7-4 11-7 11-3 11-4 
Railway— : 
(5) Car loadings,revenue freight cars 230,532 217,663 198, 248 178,930 189, 959 184, 926 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings.... $ 23 , 528,006 20, 248 , 494 20,926,967 18,049, 624 17,722,756 17,601,735 
Operating expenses........ S eret4 5 cpeng fi I, See ee 15,399,000 13,801, 408 13, 756, 285 13,598,324 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross @Carmings.....--..-+-- 3 16, 620,000 14,107,000 14,685,000 11,478,000 11,915,419 12,244,545 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, all lines S falls aes: 11,498,769 12,019,583 9,975,994 9,942,997 10,416,039 
Steam railways, freight in 
Ronliniled. eee ctlas ieee = Mae. EMD. NFB les WR alin 3, 131,230,000) 2,559,486,000} 2,757,080,000| 2,791,300, 000 
11) Building permits.........-- 5 ican = 5,667,028 4,419, 926 5,257, 260 3,912,789 3,008;212 
fy Contracts awarded......... $ 13,991,900 24,704,600 26,579, 800 11,726,100 11,768,900 8,844, 700 
Mineral Production— 
Pigiton. . s5aeh nenetmvede fers CONS oR on. ee 91,165 103,085 91,772 87,032 104,703 
Steel ingots and castings...... tons orameoeei ss. ts 172,698 186,303 157,326 140,348 166,496 
Ferro-alloyS......-.-++-2e00+ LONSIST . BOE. 22h 11,471 15,231 8,298 Git 8,065 

A OVdY Rae eehasertt © sees OUNCES eee ten kth atca ham saat 434,259 429 , 862 405,365 424,381 

CGaligsae coe tac ye algsl crocs OLUS entre cy bc ar « 1,480,601 1,745,482 1,324,714 1,490,355 1,684,924 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

lumbias. Be. steeccte oe DOE answe) ah. 3 250,486,457} 188,300,000} 243,245,469, 256,009,998) 227,517,670 
Flour production...........-+-- | 09) EA beet atl ae epi 1,462,187 1,177,369 1,257,034 1,246,798 1,266,303 
{) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 60, 847, 403 43,313,001 37,921, 156 34, 864, 788 33, 158,321 54,728,387 

‘ootwear production......... PAIPBL Adora pu dte 2,215, 864 1,901,085 2,242,756 2,279,562 2,073,528 
Output of central electric stations, 

ORE BLY FIA). eee k.w.h.|..............| 2,407,068,000} 2,634,695,000) 2,426, 157,000] 2,367,031,000) 2,526, 143,000 
Sales of insurance..........-... 3 ee ee 31, 254,000 28, 067,000 29, 898,000 31,562,000 33,390,000 
Newsprint production..........- LOMG | een tees cae 245,610 261,300 251,280 231, 823 251,030 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 26,044 23,710 23, 195 16,612 18,193 173213 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business 260300... SRE A ns. ee 126-1 130-5 106-3 108-6 113-8 
IND CATRIAT SO RODUCTION cp neeets nese crags oes 138-3 145-1 115-0 117-0 123-8 

Mineral production...........-. PARE f.. Ae 125-0 122-7 113-4 108-6 116-4 

Manutachuringeaiaetoretac tebe ysee + redo 134-0 141-9 115-8 120-0 130-2 

CIGhstTUuChiOne: ooo eiae cir eae SIRE eee ers 223-8 244-3 116-5 116-4 94-9 

Piset Tiel powen.Uas . WAIT. L,I ee. SL SE 115-7 116-7 109-0 109-4 111-0 

DISTRIBUTIONS omtes cred «Mae ste leer tere ler 105-1 105-4 91-5 94-0 96-7 

Trade SUDO VIN O0u...- ere eee eee eer 115-8 115-3 108-9 107-2 107-0 

Carloadings, Genk: LOA. Aoeicd Sey eas « AOn2 118-8 123-3 96-0 108-8 113-4 

Tannorte sn PEO! 2nd makh eee: 4s 152-7 171-0 115-9 125-5 128-2 

Exports, including gold...........J....-...+.-56- 148-2 130-5 120-4 107-3 132-4 


ee oe ae 


* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+ For the week ended March 28, 1941. § For week ended March 27, 1941. 
1) Sum of Bank of Canada and Chartered Bank notes in circulation minus the holdings of Chartered Banks. 
2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 
i Figures for four weeks ending March 29, 1941, and corresponding periods. 
6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending March 22, February 22, and January 23, 1941; March 23 
February 24, and January 27, 1940. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
i Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. (9) Excluding gold. 
11) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 
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production of foodstuffs, tobacco products, 
textiles, as well as in the production of iron 
and steel although there was a greater output 
of automobiles. Other principal groups to 
record declines in this comparison were con- 
struction and output of electric power. In 
the distribution of commodities there was a 
minor decline, carloadings and imports being 
lower while trade employment and _ exports 
were higher. All of the above mentioned 
principal groups were substantially higher in 
February, 1941, than in February, 1940. Infor- 
mation available for March shows wholesale 
prices, the number of cars of revenue freight, 
and gross earnings of the Canadian National 
and Canadian Pacific Railways at higher levels 
than in February, 1941, and higher also than 
in March, 1940. In the construction industry 
the value of contracts awarded was lower than 
in February, 1941, but higher than in March, 
1940. 


Strikes and Lockouts—Eleven strikes and 
lockouts were recorded for March, involving 
1,185 workers with time loss of 3,515 man 
working days, as compared with eight disputes 
during February involving 1,787 workers and 
causing time loss of 7,514 days. The im- 
portant disputes during March involved tan- 
nery workers at Oshawa, Ont. and abrasives 
factory workers at Thorold, Ont. These caused 
half of the time loss for the month. The 
other disputes involved small numbers of 
workers for short periods. In February, four 
strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick caused most of the time loss. 

In March, 1940, there were 12 disputes in- 
volving 1,981 workers, causing time loss of 
14,940 days. Strikes of coal miners in Alberta 
and of cotton factory workers in New Bruns- 
wick caused most of the time loss. 

Of the 11 disputes in March, 1941, seven 
were terminated during the month. Two 
resulted in favour of the workers involved; 
two in favour of the employers; in one case 
there was a compromise settlement, while in 
two others the settlement was indefinite. Four 
disputes, involving approximately 500 workers, 
were recorded as unterminated at the end of 
the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions involved. 


During the past month re- 


Industrial ports were submitted by 
Disputes three Boards of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation. Ten ap- 
Act plications for boards were 


received and seven boards 

were established. 
Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
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vestigation Act will be found in the section 
commencing on page 369. 


By Order in Council PC. 


Extension of 3495 of November 7, 1939 


Industrial (Lasour GazeTTE, Novem- 
Disputes ber 1939, page 1087) the 
Investigation Industrial Disputes Investi- 
Act to war gation Act was extended to 
industries cover all industries in war 

production, including the 
manufacture and handling of commodities 


“which in the opinion of the Minister of 
Labour would be essential for the needs of' 
the government or of the country in war”. 
This has now been clarified by a technical 
amendment issued on March 10, 1941, as an 
Order in Council (P.C. 1708) which makes it 
clear that commodities may be essential even 
though they are not specifically required for 
the use of His Majesty’s Forces. 

Under this authority the Minister of Labour 
has recently held both gold mining and the 
pulp and paper industry to be essential war 
industries in view of the large amounts of 
American exchange which they make available 
for the purchase of war supplies in the United 
States—$200,000,000 and $240,000,000 per year, 
respectively. 

The ruling on gold mining was made neces- 
sary because the repeal by British Columbia 
in 1937 of its enabling legislation removed 
this industry there from the coverage of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


The Defence of Canada 
Defence Regulations were amended 
regulations recently by an Order in 
amended in Council (P.C. 892) making 
regard to it clear that peaceful picket- 
peaceful ing in so called “protected 
picketing areas” was not forbidden. 

Under these Regulations, 


which were designed to protect war plants 
against sabotage, trespassing and loitering on 
such premises constituted an offence. It was 
not, however, intended to preclude peaceful 
picketing, and accordingly an Order in Council 
was passed, clarifying the intent of the Order 
in this respect. The text of the Order in 
Council is as follows:— 


Whereas regulation 6 of the Defence of 
Canada Regulations (Consolidation) 1940, pro- 
hibits trespassing and loitering in connection 
with certain premises including those used or 
appropriated for the performance of essential] 
services as defined in the said Regulations; 

And whereas it is not the intention that 
the provisions of this regulation, in so far as 
premises used or appropriated for the _ per- 
formance of essential services are concerned, 
should apply to a lawful strike as long as the 
action of the strikers is not otherwise unlawful. 

Now, therefore, His Excellency, the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Justice and pursuant to the 
provisions of the War Measures Act, Chapter 
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206 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, is 
pleased to amend regulation 6 of the Defence 
of Canada Regulations (Consolidation) 1940, 
and it is hereby amended by iadding thereto as 
paragraph (6) the following: 
“(6) No person shall be guilty of an offence 
under paragraphs one and three of this 
regulation respecting premises used or 
appropriated for the performance of an 
essential service provided that he is only 
taking part in, or peacefully persuading 
any other person to take part in, a strike 
and that he is not otherwise unlawfully on 
or near or loitering in the vicinity of such 
premises.” 


On March 14, the Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Norman A. 
McLarty addressed a letter 
to employers of labour and 
secretaries of trade unions 
regarding the employment 
of citizens and aliens. 

The text of Mr. McLarty’s letter follows: 

“The employment in war industry of per- 
sons of foreign name or birth has been care- 
fully watched and the Government appreciates 
the precautions taken by industry to date to 
scrutinize prospective employees’ credentials 
so as to co-operate in the prevention of 
sabotage. The absence of serious trouble to 
date is a tribute to the vigilance of those 
responsible, but the situation demands that 
this vigilance be most energetically main- 
tained and that existing safeguards be 
strengthened rather than relinquished in any 
degree. 


“Complaints have been made that persons 
of foreign name or birth but of unquestioned 
loyality have had. difficulty in securing or 
maintaining employment. It is, therefore, 
desirable that in exercising all proper vigilance 
that unjust discrimination should be avoided 
against those who while not born in this coun- 
try have been accepted as citizens or residents 
and as such have the right to earn their living. 

“Certainly no prejudice should exist against 
those of foreign origin who have shown their 
willingness to serve the country in the armed 
forces. . 


“For the final outcome of the war to be 
successful against our common enemy, we 
require the help of the various nationalities 
represented in our population regardless of 
creed or racial origin: we cannot hope to build 
up a truly national spirit if we have not the 
support of those who have given Canada the 
allegiance they formerly owed to the country 
of their birth. Once satisfied that this 
allegiance is fully given to Canada, these new 
citizens ought to be able to exercise their 
rights of citizenship in this country, always of 
course preserving the qualification of good 
conduct and unquestioned loyalty which rests 
on all citizens. 


Statement by 
Minister of 
Labour on 
employment 
of aliens 
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“Tf any question is raised as to the loyalty 
of any worker, it should be promptly reported 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour, who will 
undertake to refer the matter to the ap- 
propriate department of Government for 
investigation. Special vigilance in any case 
of suspicion should be observed. and the safe 
course should always be adopted. It is proper, 
however, to ask that some care be exercised 
that citizens of Canada and resident aliens of 
undoubted loyalty and of known’ good 
character should not be subjected to unjust 
treatment merely because of foreign name or 
birth”, 


On March 28, the Wartime 
Order of Prices and ‘Trade Board 
Wartime Prices issued an order applicable 
and Trade Board to all rent controlled areas, 
re termination which gives law-abiding ten- 
of leases ants who give proper notice 

of lease renewal the privi- 
lege of continuing their present leases unless 
a landlord. sells the property under agreement 
to give vacant possession, wishes to make sub- 
stantial structural alterations or desires to use 
the premises as his residence. 


This new order replaces and enlarges upon 
previous regulations (Lasour GazettE, Decem- 
ber, 1940, page 1227) regarding the termina- 
tion of leases and evictions, and establishes 
new procedure adhering as closely as possible 
to provincial law and normal peace-time 
practice. 


Under provincial law, weekly, monthly, and 
yearly leases are automatically renewed unless 
either the landlord or the tenant gives a notice 
to vacate within a stated time. In peace time, 
leases for a fixed term, that is for a stated 
number of months or for a year, automatically 
ceased at the end of the term. But well before 
the end of that term, the landilord’s normal 
practice was to offer a renewal if he was agree- 
able to the tenant remaining or to let the 
tenant know that the lease would not be 
renewed. 


Giving legal force to this provincial law and 
peace-time practice, the Board’s Order requires 
a landlord to give to the tenant in writing 
within a specified time, either a notice to 
vacate or a demand for renewal. In either 
case, within a prescribed time after the receipt 
of the notice or demand, the tenant may now 
give a notice of renewal, or, if the tenant 
wishes, he may give a notice of renewal with- 
out waiting for the landlord to present a 
notice to vacate or demand for renewal. The 
effect of the tenant’s notice of renewal, which 
also must be in writing, is to renew the lease 
on the same terms and conditions unless the 
landlord satisfies a court that the lease should 
not be renewed. 
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In the case of a lease for a fixed term of 
between three and six months, a tenant who 
has received a notice from his landlord is 
given ten days in which to give a notice of 
renewal, and where the lease is for a fixed 
term of over six months, thirty days. For 
week to week leases, the tenant has two days; 
in month to month leases, ten days; and in 
year to year leases, thirty days. 

Where a lease is from week to week, month 
to month, or year to year, the tenant, who 
gives notice of renewal, binds himself respec- 
tively for a further week, month or year as 
the case may be. But if the lease is for a 
fixed term of three months or longer, the 
tenant, by so renewing, contracts to lease the 
accommodation for a further year. The parties 
may, of course, in all cases, agree upon some 
other period. 

While tenants in general are given the privi- 
lege of renewing their leases, landlords are 
protected in their right to end leases where 
sound reasons exist. If a tenant, himself, 
gives or has given notice of his intention to 
vacate, or has actually left the accommodation 
before April 1, 1941, he surrenders his right 
of renewal. A landlord may recover pos- 
session, even if a tenant presents a notice of 
renewal, if the landlord gives due notice to 
vacate, and satisfied the local court that the 
tenant is in default of payment or has other- 
wise broken the terms of his lease; that the 
tenant or some one living with him is com- 
mitting a nuisance or has been convicted of 
using the property for immoral or illegal pur- 
poses; that, by not taking reasonable care 
of the property, the tenant is allowing it to 
deteriorate; or that he is using the premises 
for other than housing accommodation. 

A landlord may also regain possession, after 
giving the required notice, by satisfying the 
court that he requires the accommodation as 
a residence for himself, a parent or child, for 
anyone habitually residing with him as a 
member of his family, for a dependent or em- 
ployee. He may also apply to the court for 
possession if he undertakes to make major 
structural alterations or additions, to subdivide 
the building into specified additional housing 
units or to convert it into business premises, 
or if he has sold it under an agreement to give 
vacant possession. But in any of these 
instances the court may impose terms and 
conditions as to the fulfilment of the under- 
taking and may require compensation to the 
tenant for moving costs in the event of non- 
fulfilment, 

All such applications to the court must be 
upon motion supported by affidavit showing 
the material facts, and the court is given the 
power to require further information. In the 
Province of Quebec, however, applications 
must be by petition. 
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A landlord’s notice to vacate must state 
the reason for the notice. Where a lease runs 
from month to month or year to year, a notice 
to vacate must be given within the time pre- 
scribed by the law of the province in which 
the accommodation is situated. If the lease 
is for a fixed term of six months or more, at 
least three months’ notice is now required, 
and thirty days’ notice if the lease is for a 
fixed term of less than six months. 

If a landlord, under a fixed term lease, fails 
to serve either a notice to vacate or a demand 
for renewal within the required time, and the 
tenant does not give any notice of renewal, 
the tenant is free to go if he wishes or, if the 
tenant chooses to stay, the period of the 
tenancy, in the absence of an agreement to the 
contrary, is determined by the existing pro- 
vincial law. 

The Board Order also clears up the status 
of contracts made before April 1, 1941. For 
example, where a landlord whose property is 
leased for a fixed term, has sold it on or before 
April 1, 1941, under an agreement to give 
vacant possession, the Court may dispense with 
a notice to vacate or use its discretion in 
determining the extent of such _ notice. 
Furthermore, a notice to vacate given by a 
landlord prior to April 1, 1941, and not 
followed by a notice of renewal or by actual 
vacation before that time, now has no effect 
unless the landlord also satisfies the court of 
the existence of one or more of the justifying 
circumstances outlined in the Order. Again, 
if a landlord signed a lease with a new tenant 
before April 1 of this year without having 
complied in full with the previous regulations, 
he may in order to fulfill that contract, apply 
to the court for an order directing vacation by 
the previous tenant at the end of the fixed 
term. 

Complete texts of this new Board Order 
which revokes the previous Orders regarding 
evictions, will soon be available in all public 
libraries and municipal and law offices within 
the rent controlled: areas. 


Effective March 31, the 
price of sugar at the refin- 
eries was increased by one 


Price of sugar 
increased by 


order of cent a pound in accordance 
Wartime with an order of the War- 
Prices and time Prices and Trade 
Trade Board Board. It was explained 


that this action was taken 
at the request of the Minister of Finance 
as a result of a tendency toward heavy 
buying in anticipation of a possible increase 
in the excise tax on sugar in the forth- 
coming budget, and that this increase in the 
refinery price will be collected by the Sugar 
Administrator and will accrue to the Domin- 
ion Government. 
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At the beginning of the war a buyers’ panic 
created chaotic conditions in connection with 
the supply of sugar and emergency measures 
were taken by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board to assure adequate consumer distribu- 


tion. The Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


requested certain large industrial users of sugar 
to release to refiners stated quantities for dis- 
tribution to the trade and in little more than 
a week secured close upon six million pounds 
which was available to meet consumer demand. 
(LaBour GAZETTE, September 1939, p. 893, and 
October 1939, pp. 994-995.) 


The grand total of all classes 
of persons on urban and 
agricultural relief across 
Canada in February of this 
year showed an increase of 
2:3 per cent from January but a reduction of 
56-2 per cent from February a year ago, accord- 
ing to figures released by the Department of 
Labour. The grand total for February, as 
shown by the preliminary results from the 
registration of all direct relief cases carried 
out for the Department of Labour by the 
provinces and municipalities, stood at 330,000. 


Statistics of 
relief recipients 
for February 


This total represented a decrease of 57-3 per. 


cent from the peak figure of 1940 which 
occurred in the month of March: in February, 
1940, the decrease from the peak month of 
1939 was 26-7 per cent, while February, 1939, 
showed 2:5 per cent decrease from March, 
1938. 


Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in February of this year numbered 
52,500, a decrease of 1:2 per cent from the 
revised January total. The figure for Feb- 
ruary of this year showed a decrease of 69-2 
per cent from February a year ago, and a 
decrease of 72-4 per cent from February, 1939. 
From the peak figure for 1940, of 172,683, which 
occurred in the month of March, the Feb- 
ruary total of fully employable persons was 
down by 69:6 per cent. 


A total of 271,000 persons were receiving 
non-agricultural relief in February, an increase 
of 0:8 per cent from the corrected figure for 
the previous month: February, 1940, had 
shown an increase of 3-7 per cent from Janu- 
ary, 1940. This category includes all totally 
unemployable, partially employable and fully 
employable persons, together with all depend- 
ents of family heads. This aggregate showed 
a decrease of 57-7 per cent from the figure 
for February, 1940, and a decrease of 61-2 per 
cent from the figure for February two years 
ago. In relation to the high month of 1940, 
the February total on urban relief showed a 
decrease of 58-2 per cent. 


The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
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year before, following improved crop condi- 
tions in 1940 in the Prairie Provinces. A total 
of 12,000 farmers who, together with their 
dependents, accounted for a farm population 
of 59,000 were reported as receiving agricul- 
tural relief for subsistence in February; this 
total indicated a decline of 54°7 per cent from 
the high month of 1940. The Dominion total 
on agricultural relief in February increased 
by 9-6 per cent from the revised January 
figure, but was 47:4 per cent less than Feb- 
ruary, 1940, and 81-6 per cent less than in 
February, 1939. Figures for February for Sas- 
katchewan alone showed decreases of 38-5 per 
cent and 83:7 per cent from February, 1940, 
and from February, 1939, respectively; the 
Saskatchewan total of 44,000 persons on agri- 
cultural relief accounted for 74:6 per cent 
of the Dominion total in February of this 
year. 

On March 19, by execu- 


Establishment tive order, President Roose- 
of National velt established a National 
Defence Defence Mediation Board 
Mediation ‘composed of eleven mem- 
Board in bers, three representing the 
U.S.A. public, four the employees, 


and four representing em- 
ployers. 
The Order creating the Board provides that: 


Whenever the Secretary of Labour certifies 
to the Board that any controversy or dispute 
has arisen between any employer (or group of 
employers) and any employees (or organization 
of employees) which threatens to burden or 
obstruct the production or transportation of 
equipment or materials essential to national 
defence (excluding any dispute coming within 
the purview of the Railway Labour Act as 
amended) and which cannot be adjusted by the 
commissioners of conciliation of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the Board is hereby author- 
ized— 

(a) To make every reasonable effort to adjust 
and settle any such controversy or dispute 
by assisting the parties thereto to nego- 
tiate agreements for that purpose; 

(b) To afford means for voluntary arbitra- 
tion with an agreement by the parties 
thereto to abide by the decision arrived 
at upon such arbitration, and, when re- 
quested by both parties, to designate a 
person or persons to act as impartial arbi- 
trator or arbitrators of such contro- 
versy or dispute; 

(c) To assist in establishing, when desired 
by the parties, methods for resolving 
future controversies or disputes between 
the parties; and to deal with matters of 
interest to both parties which may there- 
after arise; 

(d) To investigate issues between employers 
and employees, and practices and activi- 
ties thereof, with respect to such con- 
troversy or dispute; conduct hearings, 
take testimony, make findings of fact, and 
formulate recommendations for the settle- 
ment of any such controversy or dispute; 
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and make public such findings and recom- 
mendations whenever in the judgment of 
the Board the interests of industrial 
peace so require; 

(e) To request the National Labour Rela- 
tions Board, in any controversy or dis- 
pute relating to the appropriate unit or 
appropriate representatives to be desig- 
nated for purposes of collective bargain- 
ing, to expedite as much as possible the 
determination of the appropriate unit or 
appropriate representatives of the 
workers. 


The Order further provides that whenever 
a controversy or dispute is referred to the 
Board the Chairman shall designate as a divi- 
sion of the Board such members considered 
necessary to take action with respect to such 
reference, it being stipulated that no less than 
three members shall be assigned to any such 
division and that each group represented on 
the Board shall be represented on any such 
division. 

It is also declared to be the duty of em- 
ployers and employees engaged in production 
or transportation of materials essential to 
national defence “to exert every possible effort 
to settle all their disputes without any inter- 
ruption in production or transportation.” It 
was suggested that in the interest of national 
defence “the parties should give the Concilia- 
tion Service of the Department of Labour and 
the Office of Production Management (a) 
notice in writing of any desired change in 
existing agreements, wages, or working condi- 
tions; (b) full information as to all develop- 
ments in labour disputes; and (c) such suffi- 
client advance notice of any threatened inter- 
ruptions to continuous production as will per- 
mit exploration of all avenues of possible 
settlement of such controversies so as to avoid 
strikes, stoppages, or lockouts.” 

President Roosevelt named Dr. Clarence A. 
Dykstra, Director of Selective Service as chair- 
man of the National Defence Mediation Board. 


With the adoption of the 
Ives Bill, authorizing the 
use of special boards of in- 
quiry after mediation has 
been attempted and failed, 
New York state has em- 
barked on a new course of 
government intervention in industrial disputes. 

In a memorandum of approval issued when 
he signed the Bill on March 24, Governor 
Lehman declared: 


“This Bill authorizes the Industrial Com- 
missioner to appoint special boards of inquiry 
to act as fact-finding bodies in those labour 
disputes which vitally affect the public interest 
and which have not responded to mediation. 
The defects in last year’s Bill have been 
remedied. 
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New approach 
to mediation 
of industrial 
disputes in 


New York State 
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“After careful study I have come to the 
conclusion that the provisions of the bill 
cannot be harmful to either labour or in- 
dustry—but on the contrary may prove very 
effective in promoting industrial peace and 
understanding. The Bill is approved.” 


In outlining the functions of the special 
boards of inquiry, a New York Times report 
stated that the idea of a board of inquiry 
has met with the informal approval of the 
State Mediation Board and the State Labour 
Relations Board. The purpose is to have a 
group of disinterested citizens, possibly three 
in number, appointed by the State Industrial 
Commissioner, with the power of subpoena, so 
that they could step into a serious strike 
situation and either by publicity or the threat 
cf it bring about an agreement to arbitrate. 

The boards would have the power to with- 
hold publicity about confidential information 
given to them which is not obtainable from 
other sources. Provision is also made for the 
report of the board to be kept secret, and 
never published, if a settlement is reached 
prior to the time for the report to be made. 
If no settlement is reached, the Industrial 
Commissioner is empowered to make the 
report public. 


The fifth annual report of 
the United States Social 
Security Board for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1940, 
shows that total payments 
to individuals under the Social Security Act 
and related state legislation amounted to 
$1,085-8 million as compared with $987-0 mil- 
lion in the previous fiscal period. (The Social 
Security Act, 1935 was reviewed in the Lasour 
GazerTe for September, 1935, page 801.) 


The amount of $1,085-8 million includes 
$585-7 million in payments from Federal, State 
and local funds to recipients of public assis- 
tance in States collaborating under the Social 
Security Act; $482-5 million in unemployment 
benefits under State laws, paid from the con- 
tributions made by employers and, in a few 
States, also by employees; and $17-6 million 
in monthly benefits or lump-sum payments to 
workers, their families, or estates, under the 
provisions of the Federal old-age and _ sur- 
vivors insurance program. The total for the 
fiscal year does not include amounts certified 
by the Board for Federal grants to the States 
for administration of employment security 
and public assistance programs, or the grants 
administered by other Federal agencies under 
the Social Security Act for public health 
welfare and vocational rehabilitation services. 
It is estimated that on the average, more 
than 21 million workers a month are engaged 
in employment covered by State unemploy- 
ment compensation laws and that some 23-25 


Annual report 
of U.S. Social 
Security Board 
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million are similarly engaged in services 
covered by Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance. 


The report also states that in June, 1940 
approximately 28 million workers had wage 
credits under State unemployment compen- 
sation laws and more than 40 million had 
received wages which count toward benefits 
under the Federal old-age and survivors in- 
surance system. 


During the fiscal year, nearly half a billion 
dollars was paid to more than 5 million dif- 
ferent individuals and to many of these 
workers during more than one period of un- 
employment. The weekly average of workers 
receiving unemployment benefits during the 
fiscal year exceeded 873,000, in addition some 
161,000 workers received one or more benefit 
payments totalling $14-8 million under the 
provisions of the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act, which became effective as of 
July 1, 1939, for employees of railroad carriers 
and certain of their subsidiaries. 


Under the Social Security legislation Federal 
functions relating to the operation of a public 
employment service are consolidated with the 
Social Security Board. The employment offices 
maintained by the States with the aid of 
matching Federal funds, serve, without charge, 
any worker or employer consulting them. 
During the fiscal year covered by the report 
these offices attended to the details involved 
in filling 3-5 million jobs, and in addition 1:1 
million supplementary placements (i.e. place- 
ments in which the service was instrumental 
in bringing the worker and employer together 
but did not itself perform all the steps whereby 
the job was filled). 


At a recent meeting of the 


Maintenance General Council of the 
of trade union British Trades Union Con- 
organization gress there was a discussion 


on proposals which have 
been formulated for the 
maintenance and develop- 
ment of trade union or- 
ganization among refugee workers who have 
entered Great Britain since the German oc- 
cupation of their own countries. 

It is reported that general agreement has 
been reached with national groups of con- 
tinental workers that organizations should be 
maintained as far as possible, both by trade 
and nationality, and that the refugee workers 
should, upon entry into British industry, be 
attached to the appropriate British trade union 
which would be responsible for negotiations 
on wages and conditions of employment for 
the continental workers. 


among refugee 
workers in 
Great Britain 
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A basis of constitution for national groups 
of refugees has been worked out, the object 
of which is to maintain and develop these 
groups within the framework of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions to enable 
them to maintain contact with their own 
Governments which have established them- 
selves in Great Britain, and to provide a 
foundation for the restoration of trade union- 
ism in their own countries when victory is 
won. 

The General Council of the Congress also 
considered proposals formulated by the Gov- 
ernment for financial assistance to voluntary 
organizations concerned with the welfare of 
refugees from Germany and Austria. A large 
number of these refugees have been main- 
tained out of the resources of the International 
Solidarity Fund established by the Labour 
Movement, and the General Council welcomed 
the Government’s scheme of assistance. 


Continuing the series on 
Supplements Wages and Hours of Labour 
on Prices in Canada and Prices in 
and Wages Canada and Other Coun- 


and Hours tries, two supplements to 
the Lasour GaAzETTE are 
being issued. 

The supplement on Wages and Hours of 
Labour in Canada is the twenty-fourth report 
in that series, and contains information rela- 
tive to the years 1940, 1939 and 1929. The 
report gives statistics indicating the wages and 
working hours of the principal classes of labour 
throughout the Dominion in various industries. 
The second supplement deals with the trend 
of retail and wholesale prices in Canada in 
1940 and previous years; tabular statistics are 
also given showing the movement of prices 
in other countries throughout the world. In 
addition there is a description of the new 
official index number of the cost of living in 
Canada issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


Bills amending the Factories Acts have 
been introduced in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan to provide for protection of workers 
employed in industries using benzol, lead 
or other dangerous. substances. In both 
cases, the section is identical with the one 
adopted in Ontario in 1932 and in Manitoba 
last year. The lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council is given power to make regulations 
concerning any industrial process involving 
the use of such substances, prescribing con- 
ditions for their use and manufacture, label- 
ling of containers, notice to be given of 
harmful constituents, periodic medical exam- 
ination of employees, etc. 
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DISPUTES 


INVESTIGATION ACT 


EPORTS have been received recently 

from the Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

(1) Between the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Limited, and the employees in 
its Peck Rolling Mills Division, Montreal, 
se So 

(2) Between the Rayman Cap Manufactur- 
ing Company, Toronto, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 47, United Hatters, Cap and 
Millinery Workers’ International Union; and 

(3) Between the Reliance Motor and Ma- 
chine Works, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and 
its machinists, specialists and helpers, mem- 
bers of Lodge 692, International Association of 
Machinists. 

Applications Received 


Ten applications for the establishment of 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act have been received in the Depart- 
ment of Labour recently, as follows :— 

(1) From ship carpenters, engaged in con- 
struction and repair, in the employ of the 
Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Limited, Saint John, N.B., members of 
Local 840, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. The dispute arose out 
of the employees’ request for a union agree- 
ment respecting wages and working conditions. 
This application is being held in abeyance 
pending receipt of the report of the board 
which is dealing with disputes involving three 
other classes of workers in the company’s 
employ (Lasour Gazette, March, 1941, p. 
210). 

(2) From employees of the Hull Electric 
Company, Hull, P.Q., members of Division 
591, Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees of 
America. The dispute, arising out of the em- 
ployees’ request for increased wages and im- 
proved working conditions, is said to affect 56 
employees directly and 30 indirectly. A board 
was established on April 3, Mr. Alexandre 
Taché, of Hull, and Mr. Hamnett P. Hill, 
K.C., of Ottawa, being appointed members 
thereof on the recommendation of the em- 
ployees and the employer, respectively. 
Messrs. Taché and Hill have been asked to 
confer with a view to their making a joint 
recommendation of a person to be appointed 
third member and chairman of the board. 

(3) From 227 employees of the Robson 
Leather Company, Limited, Oshawa, Ont., 
members of Local 205, International Fur and 
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Leather Workers’ Union of the United States 
and Canada. In October, 1940, the employees 
applied for the establishment of a board but 
as a result of mediation by an officer of the 
Department of Labour a settlement was 
reached and recourse to board procedure was 
accordingly unnecessary (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1940, p. 1107, and February, 1941, 
p. 107). The settlement provided that con- 
sideration of the employees’ request for wage 
increases be deferred for a period of four 
months, and the present dispute arises out of 
a renewal of this request. A board was estab- 
lished on March 24, Messrs. J. L. Cohen, K.C., 
and F, G, Gardiner, both of Toronto, being 
appointed members thereof on the recom- 
mendation of the employees and the employer, 
respectively. Constitution of the board was 
not completed, however, until after the termin- 
ation on March 28 of a strike in protest against 
the dismissal of certain employees (see article 
entitled “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada dur- 
ing March, 1941,’ commencing at page 400). 
On March 31, in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from Messrs. Cohen and Gardiner, 
Captain His Honour Judge C. A. Cameron, 
Belleville, Ont., was appointed third member 
and chairman of the board. 

(4) From 157 employees of the Coulter 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Oshawa, 
Ont., members of Local 222, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. The dispute, 
arising out of the employees’ request for a 
union agreement embodying increased wages, 
resulted in a cessation of work on March 12. 
As a result of mediation by an officer of the 
Department of Labour, work was resumed on 
March 14 on the understanding that a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation would be 
established if further negotiations should prove 
unsuccessful (see page 396). On March 20 a 
board was established, Messrs. J. L. Cohen, 
K.C., and R. I. Ferguson, K.C., both of Tor- 
onto, being appointed members thereof on 
the recommendation of the employees and the 
employer, respectively. In the absence of a 
joint recommendation from Messrs. Cohen and 
Ferguson, on March 25, Mr. Ian MacRae, 
Strathroy, Ont., was appointed third member 
and chairman of the board. 

(5)' From approximately 15,000 workers in 
the employ of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways throughout Canada, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. The employees 
affected include clerks, freight handlers, 
passenger station employees, stores employees, 
stationary engineers, stationary firemen, and 
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classified and unclassified labourers, etc., em- 
ployed in and around roundhouses and main 
repair shops. The dispute has arisen out of 
the employees’ request for uniform minimum 
rates of pay for certain specified positions and 
classifications, a general increase of 10 per 
cent in basic rates of pay and a cost of living 
bonus. 

(6) From approximately 800 sleeping and 
dining car employees in the service of the 
Canadian National Railways throughout Can- 
ada, members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. ‘The dispute has arisen out of the 
employees’ request for a cost of living bonus. 

(7) From machine operators and tenders, 
maintenance workers, packers and _ sealers, 
shippers, inspectors, etc., in the employ of the 
Canadian Cellucotton Products Company, 
Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont., members of the 
United Automobile Workers of America. It 
is stated in the application that some 150 em- 
ployees are directly affected by the dispute, 
which resulted from the employer’s refusal 
to negotiate a union agreement respecting 
wages, hours of labour and working conditions. 

(8) From moulders and core makers in the 
employ of Montreal Bronze, Limited, Mont- 
real, P.Q., members of Local 21, International 
Moulders’ Union of North America. The dis- 
pute, which is said to affect 33 employees 
directly and 80 indirectly, has arisen out of 
the employees’ request for a union agreement 
respecting wages and working conditions. 

(9) From 110 employees of the Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway, members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. The 
dispute has arisen out of the employees’ 
request for an increase of 10 per cent in basic 
rates of pay and a cost of living bonus. The 
employees affected include freight handlers, 
towermen and bridgetenders, bridge and build- 
ing employees, maintenance of way employees, 
electrical and overhead employees and mecha- 
nical department employees. 

(10) From employees in the Steward’s, Deck 
and Engineroom Departments of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company’s British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The dispute, arising out of the em- 
ployees’ request for revision of existing agree- 
ments and increased rates of pay, is said to 
affect 975 employees directly and 1,125 in- 
directly. 

Other Boards Established 


On March 14 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between National Cartage and Storage, 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and its chauffeurs, 


helpers, warehousemen, etc. members of 
Division 258, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Lasour GAzeTTe, January, 1941, p. 9). The 
board is under the chairmanship of His Honour 
Judge L. P. Roy, St. Boniface, Man., appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Messrs, E. H. Crawford, K.C., and 
H. V. Hudson, K.C., both of Winnipeg, who 
had been appointed on the nomination of the 
employees and the employer, respectively. 

A board was also established on March 14 
to deal with a dispute between the Manitoba 
Cartage and Warehousing Company, Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man., and its chauffeurs, warehouse- 
men, etc., members of Division 2538, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (Lasour GAZETTE, January, 
1941, p. 9). The board is under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. J. W. Morrison, K.C., appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Messrs. E. H. Crawford, K.C., and 
E. K. Williams, K.C., who had been nominated 
by the employees and the employer, respec- 
tively. All three reside in Winnipeg. 

On March 14 a board was also established to 
deal with a dispute between the Quebec Power 
Company, Quebec, P.Q., and its operators, 
linemen and patrolmen, members of Local 
“B” 1106, International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (Lasour Gazette, February, 
1941, pp. 94-5). The chairman of the board is 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, of 
the Quebec Superior Court, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers, Messrs. J. A. McClelland, Valois, P.Q., 
and Wilbrod Bherer, Quebec, P.Q., who had 
been nominated by the employees and the 
employer, respectively. 

A board was established on April 4 to deal 
with a dispute between Martin Transports, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and truck drivers and 
helpers, warehousemen, foremen, checkers, 
clerks, mechanics and helpers, etc. in its em- 
ploy in the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Lasour GazettE, March, 1941, p. 210). Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, was appointed a 
member of the board on the nomination of 
the employees. 


Constitution of Boards Completed 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween The West Coast Woollen Mills, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and its employees, members 
of the Pacific Textile Workers’ Union (Lasour 
Gazertn, March, 1941, p. 210), has been fully 
constituted. On March 15 Mr. R. L, Norman 
was appointed to the board on the nomination 
of the employer and on March 20 Mr. A. M. 
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Whiteside, K.C., was appointed third member 
and chairman, in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from Mr. Norman and Mr. John 
Stanton, the member nominated by the em- 
ployees. All three reside in Vancouver. 

Constitution of the board established to 
deal with a dispute between the National 
Steel Car Corporation, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., and certain maintenance employees, 
members of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee (Lasour Gazertr, March, 1941, p. 
210), has also been completed. On March 15 
Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., of Hamilton, was 
appointed to the board on the nomination of 
the employer, and on March 25 His Honour 
Judge A. H. Dowler, Port Arthur, Ont., was 
appointed third) member and chairman, in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from Mr. 
Evans and Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, 
the member nominated by the employees. 
The original scope of the board’s inquiry has 
been widened to embrace disputes involving 
certain additional groups of employees. The 
board has also been instructed to investigate 
complaints by the union respecting dismissals 
and alleged discrimination on the part of the 
employer. 


Commissioner Appointed 


On March 24, pursuant to Section 65 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Mr. 
William H. Furlong, K.C., Windsor, Ont., was 
appointed a Commissioner under the provi- 
sions of Part I of the Inquiries Act to inquire 
into a dispute between the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion of Canada, Limited, Windsor, and certain 
of its employees, members of Local 195, United 
Automobile Workers of America (LaAsour 
GazettE, March, 1941, p. 209). 


Strike after Award 


On March 15 a number of plumbers, steam- 
fitters, sprinklerfitters and general pipefitters, 
members of Local 144 (Montreal), United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters, em- 
ployed by H. F. McLean, Limited, at Ile de 
Salaberry, P.Q., ceased work in an effort to 
obtain implementation of the minority report 
presented by Mr. Robert Lafleur, a member of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established| to deal with a dispute between 
these parties (Lasour Gazette, March, 1941, 
pp. 222-5). Particulars concerning the strike 
will be found in the article entitled “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada during March, 1941”. 


Settlements 


As a result of mediation by officials of the 
Department of Labour, a settlement has been 
reached in the dispute between the Kingston 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, Kingston, 
Ont., and its employees. A threatened strike 


was averted when at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of all parties concerned held on 
March 238 certain concessions offered by the 
President of the Company were accepted by 
the employees’ committee. The agreement 
recommended by the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which had been established to 
deal with the dispute (Lasour GaAzerTs, 
March, 1941, pp. 216-21) was amended in some 
respects. 

During January an application was received 
in the Department of Labour for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and- 
Investigation to deal with a dispute between 
the Northern Construction Company, Van- 
couver, B.C., and carpenters in its employ at 
Nanaimo, B.C., members of Local 527, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America (Lasour GazeTts, February, 1941, p. 
94). Following mediation by officials of the 
Department of Labour, a settlement of the 
dispute was reached late in March and the 
application was subsequently withdrawn. 


An application was also received in January 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation to deal with a dispute 
between the General Contractors’ Association, 
Vancouver, B.C., and carpenters in the Van- 
couver and New Westminster region of British 
Columbia, members of Locals 452 and 1251, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America. With the assistance of officials of 
the Department of Labour, the parties have 
negotiated and signed an agreement covering 
the matters in dispute (a summary of the 
terms of the agreement will be found in the 
article entitled “Recent Industrial Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages”, to be found else- 
where in this issue. 

As a result of mediation by an official of 
the Department of Labour, an agreement has 
also been signed covering the matters in dis- 
pute between the Kitchen Overall and Shirt 
Company, Limited, Brantford, Ont., and: its 
employees, members of Local 237, United Gar- 
ment Workers of America, and the employees’ 
application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
the dispute (Lasour Gazerts, March, 1941, p. 
210) has accordingly been withdrawn. 


Correction 


The report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Atlantic Sugar Refineries, 
Limited, Saint John, N.B., and its employees, 
members of the Atlantic Sugar Workers’ 
Union, was published in the March, 1941, issue 
of the Lasour GAzeTTE (pp. 211-16). Notifica- 
tion has recently been received from the chair- 
man, His Honour Judge James Parker, of a 
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typographical error in the copy of the memo- 
randum of settlement attached to the board’s 
report, viz., the inclusion of the words “of 
policy” in paragraph 5 of the memorandum. 
This paragraph (p. 214) should therefore read 
as follows:— 


“5. The Company will state in writing to 
the Union that it will continue in the future 
the recognition presently given to the Union 
by the Company, and the Union will accept 
in writing this statement as being satisfactory 
to it.” 


Report of Board in Dispute between Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Limited, and Employees in Its Peck 
Rolling Mills Division 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
the Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited, and the employees in its Peck Rolling 
Mills Division, Montreal, P.Q., has submitted 
its report. 

The report of the Board is signed by the 
chairman, the Honourable Mr. Justice Lucien 
Cannon, of the Superior Court of Quebec, and 
the employer’s nominee, Mr. L. A. Forsyth, 
K.C., Montreal. A minority report was 
presented by Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, 
the member nominated by the employees. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are printed below. 


Report of Board 


Report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation in the matter of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act and of a dispute 
between The Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Limited, Employer and the 
employees in its Peck Rolling Mills 
Division, Employees. 


To the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established by you to investigate this 
dispute and composed of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Lucien Cannon, Chairman, agreed upon 
between Lionel A. Forsyth, K.C., nominee of 
the employer, and J. L. Cohen, K.C., nominee 
of the employees, has the honour to report to 
you as follows:— 

The Board has held numerous sittings. The 
employees were in the first instance repre- 
sented before the Board by Mr. Philip Clowes, 
international representative of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee; Mr. C. H. 
Millard, an alternate member of the National 
Labour Supply Council and Executive Direc- 
tor of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee in Canada; Mr. W. H. Shields, an 
employee of the company and president of 
Local 2174 of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee; while the employer was repre- 
sented by Mr. C. B. Lang, Mr. G. C. Broad- 
bent and Mr. Ellis. 

In addition to these representatives, the 
Board at its last public hearing held on Tues- 


day, the 18th of March, 1941, heard argument 
on behalf of the employees by Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, a member of the National Labour 
Supply Council and president of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, of which the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee in Canada is 
an afuliate, as well as from Mr. M. M. 
McLean, executive member of the Congress. 

Verbal and documentary evidence and sup- 
porting briefs were placed before the Board © 
by both parties. The nature of the dispute 
and the Board’s findings and recommendations 
with respect to the various issues appear in 
detail as follows. We should like to mention, 
however, that notwithstanding the fact that 
the number of employees immediately con- 
cerned in this dispute is relatively small, the 
findings of the Board assume somewhat con- 
siderable significance due to the divergent 
views held by the parties relative to Order in 
Council P.C. 7440. 


Introductory: 

Peck Rolling Mills, Limited, is a body 
corporate, incorporated May 19, 1928, under 
the laws of the Province of Quebec. The 
company has a nominal share capital of 
$100,000 and all of its outstanding capital stock 
is owned by Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration, Limited. 

The plant of Peck Rolling Mills, Limited, 
is located in the City of Montreal and the 
operations conducted at the plant in the main 
consist of a conversion of primary steel ingots 
into bars and rods and other rough steel 
products used chiefly in construction. The 
primary material processed by the company 
is chiefly obtained from the parent company, 
which operates plants for the production of 
primary steel at Sydney in the Province of 
Nova Scotia. 

Some difference of opinion has arisen be- 
tween the members of the Board as to whether 
in dealing with the issues which present them- 
selves the operations of Peck Rolling Mills, 
Limited, are to be considered as those of a 
separate and distinct operating unit or as 
operations of a department of the parent 
company. The question arises in its most 
direct form on the issue as to whether for the 


purpose of meeting wage demands the com- 


pany’s ability to pay shall be predicated upon 
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the earnings and resources of Peck Rolling 
Mills, Limited, as such, or of its parent com- 
pany, Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Limited. In view of the conclusions and 
recommendations appearing later in this report 
it has not appeared essential that the Board 
should decide this issue. 

Before entering upon any discussion of the 
claims put forward by the Union on behalf 
of the employees or of the submissions in reply 
thereto presented by the company it should 
be noted that both Union officials and com- 
pany representatives appear to have done 
their utmost to place before the Board the 
available information and both parties have 
displayed an attitude of mutual forbearance 
and respect which should have a marked 
and beneficial influence on their subsequent 
relations. 

In the procedure followed before the Board 
the Union presented a series of demands with 
respect to which an answer in general form 
was filed by the company. As the matter 
developed and, as appears from the document 
entitled “Union Rebuttal to Company Brief”, 
of these demands, although all requiring to be 
discussed and considered by the Board, three 
assume major proportions, namely, wages, 
hours of work, and Union recognition and 
agreement. 

Before dealing with these three more im- 
‘portant and contentious issues it is expedient 
to dispose of the minor matters with respect 
to which there is little or no difference of 
opinion, either between the parties or among 
the members of the Board. This report, there- 
fore, will deal first serzatem with the demands 
other than the three mentioned above, as 
follows:— 


1. Adjustments— 


In the Union submissions there seems to be 
some confusion as between “adjustment” and 
“classification of labour’. The Board takes 
the view that, if there is to be any alteration 
in the basic labour rate, adjustment-in other 
hourly rates at least would be necessitated in 
order that proper differentials between skilled 
and unskilled labour should continue to exist. 
It appears, therefore, that the necessity or 
non-necessity for adjustments will depend upon 
revision, if any, of the basic labour rate. 


2. Seniority— 


The Union demands that a seniority policy 
be established in the operations of the plant 
but the submission made by the Union in this 
particular did not include any specific or 
comprehensive definition of the seniority policy 
advocated by the Union. The company in its 
reply to the Union brief states its policy in 
the following words: “In so far as seniority is 
concerned, having first established the com- 
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petence of a particular individual to perform 
a particular type of work, it has always been 
the policy of the company to advance its 
employees upon the basis of preference to 
those senior in its employ.” 

After discussion it appeared that both 
parties were agreed upon the general principle 
that ability being equal, seniority should pre- 
vail. It is our recommendation that the parties 
should agree on that principle and we do not 
anticipate that they will experience any diffi- 
culty in fixing upon a formula to express such 
agreement. 


3. Classification of Labour— 


The submissions of the Union with respect 
to this demand do not include such detail 
as would enable the Board to express a con- 
sidered opinion upon it. The attitude of the 
company is that classification of labour already 
exists in form and in practice to the extent 
that its operations and the interests of its 
employees require. It would not appear that 
there is sufficient material before us upon 
which we could in any satisfactory manner 
make any specific finding or recommenda- 
tion, but we recommend that the question be 
dealt with directly between the parties with 
a view to clarification of the issue and possible 
adjustment of any particular situation which 
may appear to require such adjustment. 


4. Conditions of Santation— 


Having had the opportunity of an inspection 
of the plant the Board concurs in the posi- 
tion taken by the employees’ representatives, 
with which the company apparently does not 
disagree. The Board is of opinion that even 
granting the difficulties claimed by the com- 
pany to be peculiar to the situation, immediate 
steps should be taken toward remedying this 
obviously unsatisfactory state of affairs. It is, 
of course, impossible for the Board to lay 
down in definite detailed terms the steps 
which should be taken or the manner in 
which the suggested difficulties should be 
overcome, but it most emphatically recom- 
mends that the present state of affairs should 
not be allowed to continue. It recommends 
that both employees and management col- 
laborate as to the nature of the facilities which 
should be provided and co-operate toward 
their immediate establishment. 

Discussion of the foregoing leaves for con- 
sideration the three major issues with which 
the Board is confronted. One of these issues 
has, during the progress of the Board’s sittings, 
been disposed of—we refer to the third item— 


Collective Bargaining and Agreement— 


At the outset of the Board’s investigation it 
appeared that there was some difference of 
opinion between Union officials and _ the 
management of the company as to the 
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adherence of the employees to the Union. 
With a view to settling these differences and 
obtaining first-hand information as to the 
true state of affairs the Board utilized the 
offices of the Department of Labour at Ottawa 
toward the taking of a vote upon this im- 
portant question. A vote was taken under 
the conditions specified by the Board with 
the result that out of 250 employees of the 
company who voted upon this question 233 
expressed themselves as desiring to be repre- 
sented in negotiations with the company by 
the union as their collective bargaining agency. 
The company has taken the position that the 
terms of Order in Council P.C. 2685 applied 
to the situation and that those of their em- 
ployees who desire to be represented by this 
Union in negotiations as to wages and work- 
ing conditions are to be so represented. 


The Board, therefore, recommends that the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, Local 
2174, be henceforth recognized and accepted 
by the company as the collective bargaining 
agency for those of its employees who desire 
to be represented by that Union and that the 
company negotiate and deal with that Union 
accordingly. 


Hours of Work— 


The second item involved in the three larger 
issues, namely, hours of work, can, in one 
aspect of it, be dismissed in very few words. 
It has apparently been the practice within 
recent years for employees of the company 
to work weekly hours in excess of those per- 
mitted by the minimum wage legislation of 
the Province of Quebec, to the extent that, 
as an analysis of information supplied by the 
company and admitted by the Union demon- 
strates, out of a total of 334 employees, figures 
as to whose earnings and hours were submitted 
to the Board, 176 worked annual hours in 
excess of 2,750 while 89 worked annual hours 
in excess of 3,000 and some 7 worked annual 
hours in excess of 4,000. This state of affairs 
was the result, according to the company’s 
submissions, of a practice of permitting certain 
employees who asked for the privilege to 
work extra hours and of a practice followed by 
certain employees of working one shift in one 
department and another in another without 
the connivance or knowledge of company 
officials. The view of the Board is that regard- 
less of the causes which brought such a state 
of affairs into being it is one that should not 
be permitted to continue. The Board is now 
advised by representatives of the company 
that henceforth employees will be required to 
adhere strictly to the rule of a fifty-four hour 
week, which in this particular plant as a rule 
will be made up of four days of eleven hours 
each and one day of ten hours, there being no 
uperations on Saturdays or Sundays. 


The Board recommends that this work week 
be adopted and understands that both Union 
officials and company representatives are agree- 
able to such a result. 


Overtime and Holidays— 


The members of the Board are unanimous 
in their view that overtime work of employees 
should be remunerated upon a higher scale 
than that applicable to straight time. 
Directly related to the establishment of the 
fifty-four hour week is this question of over- 
time payment. It is our view that any work 
performed after eleven hours on those days 
on which eleven hours is the regular working 
day, and any work performed: after ten hours 
on the fifth day, should constitute overtime 
work and should be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half, unless for reasons which 
commend themselves to the parties in their 
subsequent negotiations they arrive at some 
solution more satisfactory to them. 

Associated with this question is the question 
of public holidays. It is our opinion that the 
employees should be allowed the following 
public holidays, namely, New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day and St. Jean 
Baptiste Day, and that any work performed 
on any such holiday should constitute over- 
time work and be paid for at the overtime 
rate aforesaid. 


Wage Rates— 


Consideration of this important question 
involves analysis and interpretation of Orders 
in Council recently issued, in particular 
P.C. 7440, which, by its terms, is expressly 
stated to afford guidance to Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation set up to deal with 
disputes between employer and employees 
relative to wages and hours of work. Para- 
graph (3) of the last-mentioned Order in 
Council is of particular significance and reads 
as follows: “Wage rate levels established by 
agreement or practice in any industry or 
trade, nationally or locally, during the period 
1926-29, or higher levels established there- 
after but prior to the date hereof, shall be 
considered generally fair and reasonable except 
that where it is clearly shown that exceptional 
circumstances during that period resulted in 
depressed and sub-normal, or unduly enhanced 
or abnormal, wages in a particular industry, 
trade or locality, a Board may adjust such 
rates to what it considers fair and reasonable 
under such circumstances.” 

Some preliminary review of the claims made 
and the facts proven and admitted by the 
parties is a necessary preface to the conclusions 
reached by the Board. 

As originally presented to the Board the 
demand of the employees was that the basic 
wage rate (now 30:7 cents per hour) be 
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increased to 50 cents per hour, with corre- 
sponding increases in the higher classifications 
of labour. This demand was subsequently 
modified so as to call for an increase of 15 
cents per hour to all classifications. 

It appears from figures submitted by the 
company that the original demand would 
require an additional outlay per annum for 
wages varying from $120,000 to $161,000, while 
the modified demand would entail an Snnual 
increase in wage outlay of $120,000. The com- 
pany’s financial statement for the year 1940 
as exhibited to the Board showed a net loss 
of $4,127.52. 

The history of the variations in the basic 
wage rate at the employer’s establishment 
during the period 1926-1940 is as under (Exhibit 
C .3)s= 


Cents per hour 
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HeLa gd Bly 05,5 premio homed lean ant nema 7-2 
OOO. ote ¢<Placels >, lcs.) came ae 
Dec. 16, 1936.. 26°6 
POE be t0Gds a. ¢ 28-6 
JUty ftvor 30:7 
1940.. 30-7 


Since September, 1940, the company has 
voluntarily paid to all employees a wartime 
cost of living bonus of 15 cents per day in 
addition to and independent of the wage rate. 
With the bonus, therefore, the employee who 
is paid at the basic rate receives a total re- 
muneration of 32 cents per hour. 

It is admitted by the employees that the 
rates paid in the establishment in question 
are those which prevail for similar work in 
similar establishments in that district which 
includes the City of Montreal and its environs. 

The submission of the employees is that 
this basic rate of 30-7 cents (upon which the 
higher rates depend) is, notwithstanding the 
fact that it is higher than that obtaining in 
the period 1926-1929, a depressed and sub- 
normal one and should not be considered by 
the Board to be fair and reasonable. It is 
urged in support of this contention that annual 
earnings resulting from the rate in question 
are insufficient to provide proper maintenance 
of the employee and his dependents; that the 
scale of wages to be paid by this employer 
should be fixed by reference to rates paid in 
the primary steel plants at Algoma, Sydney 
and Hamilton; that the intent and purpose of 
PC. 7440 was to bring about uniformity in 
wage scales throughout Canada; and that 
compliance with the spirit of P.C. 7440 requires 
that, so far as possible to do so, all wage rates 
should be raised to the highest prevailing 
level. The company’s contention is that the 
argument made in support of the employees’ 
demands is based: upon an erroneous interpre- 


tation of the provisions of the Order in Council 
and overlooks the fact that conditions at its 
plant, which carries on conversion operations 
only, are not comparable to those which 
obtain at plants of primary producers. 

It should be noted that no attempt was 
made to -prove, nor was it suggested from any 
quarter, that the wage rates obtaining in this 
particular industry during the period 1926- 
1929 were (to use the words of P.C. 7440) in 
any way depressed or sub-normal due _ to 
exceptional circumstances prevailing during 
that period or otherwise. 

It would appear that the Government of 
Canada has, by the terms of P.C. 7440, for 
the apparent purpose of ensuring stability of 
wage levels and averting needless industrial 
disturbances, enunciated a wartime wage policy 
to which it directs the attention of boards such 
as this one. The principles which this policy 
incorporates are those to which this Board, 
in our view, must adhere. 

Applying these principles, therefore, in our 
effort to ascertain whether the wage rate now 
under discussion before us is one which we 
must consider to be a fair and reasonable one, 
we proceed to a brief analysis of the facts and 
circumstances as disclosed in the material 
before us. 


By reference to paragraph (3) of P.C. 7440 
we find that “Wage rate levels established by 
agreement or practice in any industry or trade, 
nationally or locally, during the period 1926-29, 
or higher levels established thereafter but prior 
to the date hereof (December 16, 1940), shall 
be considered generally fair and reasonable 

”: so that applying this standard the wage 
rate now paid to employees of Peck Rolling 
Mills, Limited, would appear to be one which 
the Board is bound by the provisions of the 
Order in Council to consider a fair and reason- 
able one. 


It is urged, however, that such a conclusion 
is not justified because there is evidence before 
us that this wage rate is substantially lower 
than that obtaining in steel plants in Algoma, 
Trenton, NS., and Sydney. It is said that 
our conclusion should depend upon an enquiry 
directed to a wage rate level presently obtain- 
ing and established nationally rather than 
locally. With this contention we cannot, in 
the face of the words of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440, agree. It is our view that the Order 
in Council requires that our enquiry be 
directed first to the wage rate presently paid 
in the establishment in which the dispute 
arose; second, to the rate paid in that estab- 
lishment during the period 1926-29; third, to 
whether the latter rate was one established 
nationally or locally. If we reach the con- 
clusion, as in this case we must, that the wage 
rate level prevalent in this establishment dur- 
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ing the period 1926-29 was one established 
by practice or agreement in this industry 
locally, we should, as we see it, then determine, 
by comparison of the 1926-29 level with that 
presently prevailing, whether the latter is equal 
to or higher than the former. This we have 
done and having found the present rate to be 
higher than that of 1926-29 we are, we think, 
bound by the Order in Council P.C. 7440 to 
consider that the rate is a fair and reasonable 
one, unless it falls within some exception 
created by the same Order in Council. 

The Order in Council creates one exception 
only which requires discussion here, viz., where 
it is clearly shown that the standard level, ie., 
that of 1926-29, reflects depressed and sub- 
normal wages in a particular industry, trade or 
locality resulting from exceptional circum- 
stances during that period. There is no evi- 
dence before us which would justify either an 
inference or a finding that the rate paid in 
this industry during 1926-29 falls within such 
an exception. 

There is equally no evidence that there was 
in the 1926-29 period, or now is, any wage rate 
level established nationally in the general 
industry of which Peck Rolling Mills is a unit. 
In fact the only national wage scale which, 
in our view, can be said to exist in any 
industry in Canada is that prevailing in respect 
to railway employees. Indeed, having regard 
to the territorial extent of this country and the 
variation in social and economic conditions in 
different localities it is difficult to see how the 
fairness and reasonableness of wage scales can 
be determined by other than local standards. 
In the view which we take, however, of the 
provisions of P.C. 7440, paragraph (3), it is 
unnecessary for us to go beyond the definition 
of fair and reasonable wage scales which we 
take to be laid down therein. 

Applying, therefore, the standards set up in 
the Order in Council enunciating the wartime 
wage policy of our Government, we feel our- 
selves bound to conclude that the wage rates 
in question before us are such as must be 
considered fair and reasonable ones. 

While the foregoing conclusion is one which 
depends upon the interpretation which we 
feel must be given to the words of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440, we should point out that 
the result of this interpretation is one which 
involves no conflict with the provisions of the 
relevant legislation of the Province of Quebec 
and the ordinances of the Fair Wage Board of 
that province, nor with the definition of fair 
wages contained in the Dominion enactment 
known as “The Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 1935.” 

In our interpretation of the Order in 
Council we have, we think, adhered strictly 
to canons and principles of construction well 
known and generally accepted. 
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There remains to be considered the ques- 
tion as to whether this Board should, under 
the provisions of P.C. 7440, paragraph (5), 
recommend the payment of any wartime cost 
of living bonus, independent of the basic wage 
rate. 

Having in mind, the fact that the company 
voluntarily granted its workers such a bonus 
as from the 16th day of September, 1940, in 
the amount of 15 cents per day, and that there 
has not, according to statistical information 
available, been an increase of five per cent 
in the cost iof living since that date, it would 
appear that no immediate recommendation of 
an additional bonus should now be made. 


Christmas Bonus— 


Exception was taken by the employees to 
the fact that they had not received a Christ- 
mas bonus equal in amount to two weeks’ 
wages, which had been paid to employees at 
plants operated by Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation, Limited, and certain of its sub- 
sidiaries at the close of the year, 1940, on 
the ground that failure to pay such a bonus to 
these employees constituted discrimination 
against them. The position taken by the com- 
pany was that the granting or withholding of 
such a bonus was a matter of administrative 
discretion and, that to make such a payment 
during the existence of a dispute with respect 
to Union recognition and to wages and hours 
might have been deemed to have been made 
with an ulterior rather than a goodwill motive. 

After the conclusion of the public hearings 
of the Board the company approached the 
Board desiring to know whether there could 
now be any objection on the part of the Board 
to the making of such a payment, to which 
the Board having replied in the negative it 
was stated on behalf of the company that 
payment of the bonus would now be made as 
rapidly as accounting and other arrangements 
would permit. The course adopted by the 
company relieves the Board of any further 
necessity to consider or discuss this matter. 

The Board, pursuant to its finding with 
respect to Union recognition, further recom- 
mends that following the provisions of Order 
in Council P.C. 2685, dated June 20, 1940, 
those of the employees desiring to be repre- 
sented by Local 2174 of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee should through the 
officers of that Trade Union be free to 
negotiate with the employer concerning rates 
of pay, hours of labour and other working 
conditions with a view to the conclusion of a 
collective agreement, and that such collective 
agreement, if concluded, should incorporate 
the findings of this Board. 

The sittings and discussions of the Board 
were characterized by harmony and co-opera- 
tion between all members. Upon certain 
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phases of the dispute unanimity prevailed; 
with respect to certain others Mr. J. L. Cohen, 
K.C., nominee of the employees, indicated 
that it was his intention to prepare a separate 
report in which he would state those points 
with which he found himself in accordance 
with the majority and those upon which he 
felt himself obliged to differ, and the reasons 
therefor. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd:..) Lucien -Cannon, 
Chairman. 
(S¢d.) L. A. Forsyth, 
Member. 
Minority Report 


To the Honourable the Minister or Lazour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Re:Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between the Dominion Steel 
and Coal Corporation, Limited, and its 
employees in its Peck Rolling Mills 
Division. 

1. I find myself in serious disagreement with 
the Chairman and the nominee of the Com- 
pany upon the most fundamental of the issues 
before us, particularly with respect to their 
interpretation and application of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440. Because of the public 
importance of the whole subject, I deem it 
my duty to give my reasons, 


2. Before I deal with the wage issue, several 
other matters should be disposed of, the first 
of these being the identity of the employer. 
It was contended that the proceedings are in 
error in referring to these employees as em- 
ployees of Dominion Steel and Coal Corpora- 
tion, Limited (referred to later as DOSCO), 
and that since Peck Rolling Mills, Limited, is 
a separate body, the employees in question 
are employees of that Company, namely, of 
Peck Rolling Mills, Limited, and not of 
DOSCO. It is admitted, however, that DOSCO 
owns all of the outstanding capital stock, as 
well as the complete debenture issue, of Peck 
Rolling Mills, Limited. 

3. The Peck Rolling Mills plant is located 
in the City of Montreal. Its operations are 
said to consist of the conversion of primary 
steel ingots into bars, rods, and other rough 
steel products used chiefly in construction. It 
also warehouses and acts as a distributing unit 
for products manufactured in other plants of 
DOSCO, the parent company. The sales 
agency for products of the Peck plant is the 
general sales agency of DOSCO and at times 
(depending upon expediency or convenience) 
orders for articles to be produced at other 
DOSCO plants are diverted, for manufacturing 
purposes, to the Peck plant. 


4. The primary material converted at the 
Peck Mills is almost wholly obtained from the 
DOSCO Sydney plant. A statement of opera- 
tions of Peck Rolling Mills for the year 1940 
discloses, for instance, that out of a total of 
$1,522,932.38 of purchases, freight, etc., about 
81 per cent, or $1,245,321.10, is for material 
furnished by the DOSCO Sydney plant, $168,- 
958.37 for freight and unloading costs, and 
only $108,700.91, or less than 7 per cent, is for 
purchases from railroads, scrap dealers and 
“other sources’, 


5. Until the 31st of December, 1938, any 
operating profit and loss arising out of Peck 
Rolling Mills operations was transferred 
annually to the operating statement of DOSCO. 
For the past two years Peck Rolling Mills has 
issued its own statement. 


6. The statement discloses an annual pay- 
ment to DOSCO of $24,000 as a general 
service item. 


7. At the hearings, the employers were 
represented by Mr. C. B. Lang and other 
officials of DOSCO, as well as by executive 
officials of Peck Rolling Mills itself. 


8. As against the employer’s contention that 
the Peck Rolling Mills, Limited, is “techni- 
cally” a separate corporate entity, the em- 
ployees argue, on the basis of the above and 
other indications of the intimate tie between 
the operations of Peck Rolling Mills and of 
DOSCO, that . 

“the finances and the operations of the Peck 
Rolling Mills form an integral part, and 
an inseparable part, of the whole Dominion 
Steel and Coal set-up”. 

9. This is not the case of an enterprise, 
separate and distinct in itself, owned by a 
corporation which also owns other enterprises, 
distinct and separate industrial units in them- 
selves. The evidence shows clearly that 
DOSCO is the active manager and operator 
of Peck Rolling Mills and not merely an 
inactive holding company. Where, as_ the 
evidence here discloses, a number of inter- 
connected industrial processes, continuous with 
or flowing into each other, are actively con- 
ducted by a central owning entity which parcels 
out to one or another of these inter-connected 
entities component parts of a continuous 
industrial process, the companies at the very 
least are in the position of partners, each with 
the other, in a common enterprise and are 
properly identified by the controlling and the 
actively managing corporation. The evidence 
here shows that DOSCO itself, including the 
matter of representation before this Board, 
takes that practical view of the situation. 

10. The evidence established very plainly 
that Peck Rolling Mills is an active arm of 
a continuous industrial process not only owned 
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by DOSCO, but actively managed and admin- 
istered by DOSCO and DOSCO officials. The 
Minister’s documents constituting the Board 
direct us to deal with a dispute between the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited 
(DOSCO), and the employees in tts Peck 
Rolling Mills Division. The evidence, far 
from casting any doubt upon the correctness 
of this identification, substantiates it in every 
important particular. 


11. The matters in dispute between the 
parties were listed for us as follows:— 


(a) Recognition of the Union and conclu- 
sion of a collective agreement; 

(b) Wages; 

(c) Hours of work; 

(d) Overtime; 

(e) Adjustment of skilled and semi-skilled 
rates; 

(f) Seniority ; 

(g) Classification of labour; 

(h) Sanitation; 

(1) Payment of Christmas bonus. 


12. After the parties had each submitted 
written briefs and supporting memoranda 
upon these matters the question of Union 
recognition was first dealt with. Having 
regard to the principles set forth in Order in 
Council P.C. 2685, 


“that employees should be free to organize 
in trade unions, free from any control by 
employers or their agents”, 

and 
“that employees, through the officers of 
their trade union or through other repre- 
sentatives chosen by them, should be free 
to negotiate with employers or the repre- 
sentatives of employers’ associations con- 
cerning rates of pay, hours of labour and 
other working conditions, with a view to 
the conclusion of a collective agreement”, 


the Board directed that a vote be taken, under 
the auspices of the Department of Labour, 
to ascertain, by secret ballot, whether the 


Union, Local 2174 of the Steel Workers Organ- © 


izing Committee, represented the employees. 
13. The vote conclusively supported the 
Union’s contention, the result being as 
follows:— 
Employees 
Eligible to vote, )..sc.ne se «. 278 
Vieted,,..4 545... Riche aod 250 
Employees voting in favour of 
Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, Local 2174, as 
bargaining agency.. .. .. .. 2383 
Againgts.” jcotioredian Bee old 
Spoiled ballots. . im 4 


14. The Union’s claim that it represented 
these employees being thus established, we 
invited the parties to negotiate together, with 
a view to concluding a collective agreement. 
Negotiations between officials of the Company 
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and representatives of the Union then ensued. 
We were informed the following day, however, 
that there did not appear to be any likeli- 
hood of agreement being reached and we 
then proceeded to receive evidence and, repre- 
sentations. 

15. There can no longer be any question 
about the desire of the employees to be repre- 
sented by, and to bargain collectively through, 
their trade union, Local 2174 of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. The vote 
established, by a majority involving virtually 
all the employees, that this Union has been 
selected as the employees’ collective bargain- 
ing agency. The policy, which the Company 
has now announced, of abiding by the vote 
and recognizing and dealing with the Union, 
as well as any recommendation of this Board, 
should: be upon the clear basis that the Union 
is the collective bargaining medium of these 
employees. Any attempt to qualify this is 
neither practical or in harmony with estab- 
lished public and industrial policy or the prin- 
ciples enunciated by Order in Council P.C. 
7440. 

16. Before dealing with the question of wages 
and: hours, I should state that I am in agree- 
ment with the majority report on the ques- 
tions of overtime, adjustments, seniority, 
classification, sanitation and Christmas bonus. 
The majority report in its reference to over- 
time concludes with the remark “unless for 
reasons which commend themselves to the 
parties in their subsequent negotiations they 
arrive at some solution more satisfactory to 
them” and I should like to make the position 
clear im that regard. I am not in agreement 
with any policy of cumulative overtime. I 
understand the Board to be recommending 
clearly that overtime rates should be paid for 
any work performed after the regular work- 
ing day, other perhaps than in the instance of 
unusual emergency, for which I presume the 
qualification makes provision. It must be 
remembered that the main objectives of an 
overtime rate are to check, if not prevent, 
excessive working hours and to promote proper 
planning of the industrial process. Both these 
objectives are defeated if overtime is allowed 
to accumulate before the higher rate applies. 
Certainly, this is particularly so in respect to 
the work day which prevails at this plant. 


Wages and Hours 


17. These matters disposed of, I now deal 
with the main issue of wages and hours. The 
questions of wages and hours are at all times 
related, but in this instance they are particu- 
larly inter-connected. For this reason, I dis- 
cuss them together. 


18. The evidence discloses a situation of 
long hours and, in the main, a very low wage 
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rate. The basic minimum rate at the plant, 
upon which all other rates are founded, is 
now, and has been since the Ist of July, 1937, 
30:7 cents per hour. Commencing with 
September 15, 1940, a cost-of-living bonus of 
15 cents per day has been paid, which, when 
added to the basic rate of 30-7 cents per 
hour, yields a total of, roughly, 32 cents per 
hour, 

19. An analysis of the total wage figures 
discloses the following situation :— 








Hourly rates of Number of 
wages in cents employees Percentage 
Und err Se Titi Fe, eee eee 8 2-28 
BOM] Renae ha Poh. ad 167 47-72 
Over. 30:7¢t0088. aici. 20 5°72 
o TOsO Oe ae few! 
pF Sate VOCED een oA 25 7°14 
40a0 ti aliehaeakoaa 87 24°85 
93 he ae. aaa Pape oe 16 4:58 
350 100 


20. This table establishes that of the total 
of 350 workers affected, 175 (or 50 per cent) 
receive the basic minimum of 30-7 cents or 
less; that another 20 (or a further 5:72 per 
cent) of the total group receive below 33 cents 
per hour; that another 27 employees (or 7°71 
per cent) receive below 35 cents per hour, 
thus constituting a total of 222 employees out 
of 350 (or 63-44 per cent of the group) earn- 
ing below 35 cents per hour. A further 25 
employees (or an additional 7-14 per cent 
earn between 35 cents and 40 cents per hour, 
thus giving a total of 247 employees (or 71-58 
per cent of the group) earning below 40 cents 
per hour. 


21. An analysis of the working hours of 334 
employees of this group discloses the follow- 


ing :— 

Number of 
working 

hours Total Percentages 

Wader- 2000.2. vat “ai bbl iis 59 17-66 
2000-2000, Ge Saas. VERS 36 17°78 
PRUE. 1 rr a nr 63 18-86 
9,750-33000ct ate. daileos. 97 29-05 
SEU | alain a a 31 9-28 
SRA IES As Uh Cee sagt Maes 26 7°78 
SPU OST OU eee enh ete ee 9 2-69 
3 700-4,000 212. FL OS 6 1:80 
Overs 4000 . sc ive Lakes 4. 7 2-10 

334 100 


22. This table establishes that during the 
year, of the 334 employees tabulated, 239 (or 
71-56 per cent) worked in excess of 2,500 
hours; that 173 (or 52-7 per cent of the group) 
worked over 2,750 hours; and that as many as 
79 (or 23-65 per cent of that group) worked 
in excess of 3,000 hours. 

23. At one of the sessions of the Board, 
when these figures of working hours were 
observed, comment was made on the surpris- 
ingly excessive number of hours worked in so 


many cases. No explanation was then offered. 
Some two weeks or so later, on the day upon 
which we concluded the taking of evidence, 
it was disclosed, as a result of questioning on 
behalf of the employees, that the Company 
during that week had issued specific instruc- 
tions that no employee would henceforth be 
permitted to work in excess of 54 hours per 
week. The Company then volunteered to the 
Board the explanation that a work week of 
54 hours had always been Company policy and 
that the main executive officers had been un- 
aware of the excessive number of hours worked 
until, in fact, the data was compiled for the 
Board’s purposes. 


24. I prefer to make no comment on the 
previous policy or practice of excessive work- 
ing hours. This is sufficiently condemned if 
it is pointed out that these hours were, in 
many instances, contrary to the laws of the 
province. I cannot, however, view with 
equanimity the fact that the Company saw 
fit to introduce this changed practice, if not 
policy, while the Board was in session and 
without consultation with it. It appears to me 
that the proper course for the Company to 
have followed was candidly to place the facts 
before the Board, its own proposals in that 
regard, and to obtain the Board’s views, if 
not its wishes, concerning the matter. To 
institute abruptly a change as to working 
hours, thereby reducing actual wage earnings 
which were already far too low, constituted, 
in my opinion, a breach certainly of the spirit, 
if not of the explicit provisions, of the Act. 


25. This reduction in work week, cutting 
down actual earnings, is a factor which will 
have to be considered in examining the 
adequacy of the wage prevailing in the plant 
when we deal with that question. In the 
meantime, on the question of hours I may 
state that for immediate practical considera- 
tions only, having regard to the longer hours 
previously worked and the present production 
needs, I am prepared to concur in a 54-hour 
week for the present, to be worked in 4 days 
of 11 hours each and one day of ten hours. 
The reference in the majority report to the 
fact that “union officials. . .are agreeable to 
such a result” should be qualified by similar 
observations. It is trite to state that the 
8-hour day is by now generally regarded as a 
maximum regular work day and that, short of 
acute national need, this should be the objec- 
tive to be reached by employees now working 
Jonger hours. 


26. I deal now with the question of wages 
and of Order in Council P.C. 7440. The em- 
ployees submit with great emphasis that the 
basic rate and, generally, the wages in the 
plant founded upon that basic rate are in- 
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adequate, unfair and unreasonable. They sup- 
port this contention in the first instance by 
pointing out that the annual wage to an 
employee working even a 54-hour week for, 
say, fifty full weeks in the year, at the rate 
of 30-7 cents per hour, plus the 15 cents daily 
bonus, would only earn about $870 per year, 
an amount considerably below the require- 
ments of an average family, whatever stan- 
dard of living be taken to apply. 


27. In further support of this contention, 
they point out that much higher basic and 
general rates have been achieved at the 
DOSCO plants at Sydney and Trenton, at the 
Algoma Steel Company at Sault St. Marie, 
and at Steel Company of Canada at Hamilton, 
at all of which plants, in addition to primary 
processing, converting work is done. 


28. The evidence before us on this point 
is that at the DOSCO plant at Sydney the 
basic minimum rate is 454 cents per hour 
and at its Trenton plant 40 cents per hour; 
that the basic minimum rate at the Algoma 
Steel Plant at Sault St. Marie is 45 cents per 
hour; and that the basic minimum rate at 
the Steel Company of Canada plant at Hamil- 
ton is 463 cents per hour and, according to 
variations in the working day, 484 cents per 
hour. 


29. The employees contend that these basic 
minimum rates—generally around the figure 
of 454 cents, with the exception of the Tren- 
ton plant, which is 40 cents—represent the 
basic wage of the industry as a whole and 
that this amount, therefore, is the minimum 
level to which the basic rate at the Peck 
Rolling Mills should be increased, having 
regard both to living costs and to the right 
of the employees to receive wages in line 
with wages paid in other plants to other em- 
ployees doing similar or comparable work. 


30. The request of the employees in the first 
instance was for an increase of the basic 
minimum from 30-7 cents per hour (plus 15 
cents per day bonus) to 50 cents per hour. 
Subsequently, during the course of the pro- 
ceedings, in their memorandum of the 12th of 
February, this request was revised, the em- 
ployees stating that:— 

“the rate of 50 cents as a basic minimum was, 

when first presented, and still remains, a 

reasonable request. However, since the 50 

cent demand was first made by the employees 

several months ago, a basic rate of 454 cents 


has been established in the steel industry in 
Canada.” 


31. The contention of the Company is that 
the whole matter of wage payment is covered 
by the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
7440, and that by the terms of that Order in 
Council the adequacy of the prevailing wage 
rates in Peck Rolling Mills is to be determined 
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in relation to the highest wage rate paid in 
the Peck plant during or since the 1926-29 
period. The Company contends that since the 
present Peck wage is higher than any wage 
rate previously paid in the plant, the present 
wage, by virtue of Order in Council P.C. 7440, 
is to be deemed fair and reasonable, unless it 
can be shown “that exceptional circumstances 
during that period resulted in depressed or 
subnormal wage rates.” The term “during 
that period”, the Company contends, refers 
only to the years 1926-29, in other words that 
the wage must be shown to have been de- 
pressed in 1926-29 if the wage now paid, if 
equal to or higher than the 1926-29 wage rate, 
is to be shown to be within the exception of 
depressed or subnormal wages. 


32. The Company contends further that if 
the employees argue that the Peck wage is 
depressed or subnormal, no such argument can 
be substantiated by comparing the Peck wage 
with any outside rate except rates paid in 
Montreal or in the immediate locality and 
that wage rates paid in other areas are not 
relevant. 


33. In support of this contention, the Com- 
pany refers to the language of Section 3 of 
the Order in Council—“wage rate levels estab- 
lished nationally or locally’—and to the 
language in the concluding part of the Sec- 


tion—” in a _ particular industry, trade or 
locality”. 
34. The Company contends further that 


since the Peck Rolling Mills is a converting 
plant and not engaged im the production of 
primary steel, its wage rates cannot, in any 
event, be compared with the wage rates in 
the Sydney, Algoma or Hamilton plants. 


35. In addition to these contentions, the 
Company stated that on the financial showing 
of the operating statement of Peck Rolling 
Mills no money is available for any increased 
wage, 

36. The employees replied stating that on 
the very terms of Order in Council P.C. 7440 
the Peck Rolling Mills wage rate is depressed 
and subnormal and not a fair or reasonable 
wage rate. They say that Order in Council 
7440 was never intended, and cannot be inter- 
preted, to “peg” wages which are unfair and 
unreasonable having regard either to living 
cost needs or to rates paid elsewhere in the 
industry. They stated that one of the objec- 
tives of the Order was, in fact, to increase 
lower wages in an industry to the general 
industrial wage level achieved during, or since, 
1926-29, if that general industrial wage level 
was itself fair and reasonable and neither 
excessive nor depressed. 


37. As to the Company’s contention that, 
by reason of the nature of the work done, the 
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Peck wage rates could not be properly com- 
pared with wage rates paid in the other 
plants referred to, the employees replied, 


firstly, that the comparison was a proper com- — 


parison having regard to the industrial pro- 
cesses themselves, and, secondly, that in any 
event, the spread between the wage rate at the 
Peck Rolling Mills and at the other plants 
had so widened during recent years, to the dis- 
advantage of the Peck Rolling Mills, that this 
in itself showed that the Peck rate was de- 
pressed and subnormal. 


38. In substantiation of this, the employees 
filed a statement showing the following posi- 
tion with respect to the wage changes effected 
since the year 1934 in the plants of Algoma 
Steel and the DOSCO plants at Trenton, 
Sydney and Peck, respectively, as follows:— 


Year Algoma Trenton Sydney Peck 
Ee eo ee 27 23 28 22°5 
BOs nasi dee® 30-33 26 ao 24-75 
POSO. Br ccs «ase 3 30 Bro 26°6 
1GS7 Fs. Let. 37°5 33°35 40-5 28-6 
IO38%< iis. 41-5 35 43-5 30°7 
POO tc tiee he 41:5 35 43-5 30°7 
IE aden ek Sok hike 42-5) 37°5 43:5 30°7 
44-56 
POAT. MOIPH... 45-5 4 30-7 
(plus 2 (plus 1-5 
cents cents 
bonus) bonus) 


389. It will be seen from the above that in 
the year 1934 there was a difference of only 
4 cent between the wage rate at Peck and 
the wage rate at the DOSCO plant at Tren- 
ton, and that at the same period the Peck 
rate was 44 cents below the Algoma rate and 
54 cents below the DOSCO, Sydney, rate. 
Increases have since been effected, as 
follows:— 


(a) In Algoma: 


1985—from 27 to 30 cents and again in 
the same year from 30 to 33 cents; 

-1937—from 33 to 37:5 cents; 

1938—from 37-5 to 41-5 cents; 

1940—from 41-5 to 42-5 cents and again 
in the same year from 42-5 to 
44-5 cents; 

1941—from 44:5 ‘to 45-5 cents. 


In other words, that there were seven in- 
creases totalling 18-5 cents. 


(b) In Trenton: 
1935—from 23 to 26 cents; 
1936—from 25 to 30 cents; 
1937—from 30 to 33 cents and again in 
the same year to 35 cents; 
1940—from 35 to 37:5 cents; 
1941—from 37-5 to 40 cents; 


or six increases effected in five of these years, 
totalling 17 cents per hour. 
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(c) In Sydney: 
1935—from 28 to 35 cents; 
1936—from 35 to 37-7 cents; 
1937—from 37:5 to 40-5 cents; 
19388—from 40-5 to 48-5 cents; 
plus a 2 cent bonus in 1940; 


or four increases, ignoring the 1940 bonus, 
totalling 15-5 cents per hour. 


40. Contrasted with these increases of 19-5 
cents, 17 cents and 15-5 cents per hour, the 
increases in Peck have totalled only 8-2 cents 
per hour, as set out in the table above. No 
increase has been effected in the Peck plant 
since 1937, while during that period two 
increases have been effected in the Trenton 
plant and four increases in the Algoma plant. 


41. The employees argue that even if the 
Company’s contention that the cited wages are 
not, on all fours, comparable with the Peck 
wage were correct, the above wage history 
proves the present depressed character of the 
Peck wage. 


42. So far as Montreal plants are concerned, 
the only information before us is that there 
are two plants operating—the Canadian Tube 
and Steel Products and a local plant of the 
Steel Company of Canada, each with a rela- 
tively small number of employees. There was 
some discussion before the Board at its last 
session as to the basic rate prevailing at these 
plants, and it was agreed that we should 
assume that the prevailing basic minimum 
rate at these plants is about 32 cents per 
hour—generally equal to the Peck basic mini- 
mum. 


43. It is our duty to form a conclusion upon 
the following questions:— 


(1) Generally, is the prevailing wage rate at 
the Peck plant fair and reasonable? 

(2) To what extent, or in what manner, 
should Order in Council P.C. 7440 
influence or determine our judgment as 
to whether the Peck rate is fair and 
reasonable? 

(3) If it is our conclusion that the Peck 

plant wage rate is not fair and reasonable, 

to what extent or in what manner should 

Order in Council P.C. 7440 influence or 

determine our judgment as to whether, 

and what, increases should be effected? 

Having regard to all of the above, and 

unless we have concluded that the pre- 

vailing rate is fair and reasonable, what 
increases should be effected or recom- 
mended? 


(4 


— 


44. I need not emphasize that at the very 
outset a wage of 30-7 cents per hour (even 
though raised in September to 32 cents by a 
bonus of 15 cents per day) impresses itself 
at once as a very low wage rate. The in- 
adequacy of any such wage rate to yield earn- 
ings sufficient to satisfy even minimum basic 
needs has been reflected in the hours which 
the employees heretofore have worked in this 
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plant. What, if any, is the effect of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440 in considering whether 
or not this wage rate is fair and reasonable? 
45. In support of their interpretation of the 
Order in Council, we have been referred by 
the employees to an extract from the Decem- 
ber issue of the Lasour Gazette, stating, I 
understand on behalf of the Department of 
Labour, that the application of the Order in 
Council contemplates that:— 
“the standard is to be interpreted in terms of 
general levels and not of either subnormal or 
abnormal rates that may have been estab- 


lished in a particular period in some trade, 
locality or industry.” 


46. We have also been furnished with a 
memorandum issued by the Department of 
Labour dated February 17, 1941, which is 
entitled: “Suggestions for the application of 
Order in Council P.C, 7440 by the Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation.” There does 
not appear to be any other documentary 
material on the point, and no report appears 
to have been made interpreting or applying, 
for our purposes, the provisions of the Order 
in Council, in question. 


47. The main question of interpretation 
revolves around Section 3 of the Order in 
Council, which reads as follows:— 


(3) “Wage rate levels established by agree- 
ment or practice in any industry or trade, 
nationally or locally during the period 
1926-29, or higher levels established 
thereafter but prior to the date hereof, 
shall be considered generally fair and 
reasonable, except that where it is 
clearly shown that exceptional circum- 
stances during that period resulted in 
depressed and subnormal, or unduly 
enhanced or abnormal, wages in a 
particular industry, trade, or locality, a 
Board may adjust such rates to what it 
considers fair and reasonable under such 
circumstances.” 


48. This section, it may be observed, con- 
sists of two parts—one, an opening statement, 
which may be referred to as the enacting or 
positive portion of the section, reading as 
follows:— 


“Wage rate levels established by agreement 
or practice in any industry or trade, nation- 
ally or locally during the period 1926-29, or 
higher levels established thereafter but prior 
to the date hereof, shall be considered 
generally fair and reasonable... ” 


and, two, the second portion or half, which 
may be referred to as the qualifying or except- 
ing portion, reading as follows:— 


ce 


. except that where it is clearly shown 
that. exceptional circumstances during that 
period resulted in depressed and subnormal, 
or unduly enhanced or abnormal, wages in a 
particular industry, trade, or locality, a 
Board may adjust such rates to what it 
considers fair and reasonable under such 
circumstances.” 
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49. In effect, in the issue before us, the 
employers contend that they come within the 
enacting or positive portion of the section 


-and that the employees have failed to bring 


themselves within the qualifying or excepting 
portion. The employees, on the other hand, 
contend that the present Peck rates do not 
come even within the first category of the sec- 
tion, that is, that they are not “generally fair 
and reasonable” and that, in any event, the 
qualifying or excepting portion applies, that 
is, that the Peck rates are subnormal and 
depressed. 


50. In support of the first contention of the 
employees, our attention has been directed to 
the term “generally” preceding the words 
“fair and reasonable”, and it is argued, upon 
this basis, that Section 3 does not establish 
at all that all wage rates prevailing during 
1926-29, or since, are to be considered as fair 
and reasonable, that this is only a “by and 
large” assumption which is negatived in any 
instance where, as here, the wage rate is an 
abnormally low one, having regard either to 
cost of living needs or rates paid elsewhere. 
On the same point our attention is directed to 
sub-section (e) of the recitals, in which it is 
stated that “in many trades and employments 
in this country, reasonable wage rates and 
levels were established during the period 
1926-29”, the emphasis of the reference being 
on the word “many”. 


51. As against this contention, it is argued 
that the term “generally” is inserted only to 
anticipate the later qualifying or excepting 
portion of Section 3. 


52. I do not know that it is necessary to 
give effect, in an absolute sense, to either of 
these contentions. It is my view, for reasons 
which I indicate, that it is the purpose of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440 to control the 
increase of wages which are already, in the 
opinion of the Board, fair and reasonable, but 
that the discretion of a Conciliation Board to 
determine the fairness or otherwise of the 
prevailing wage is not, in any way, restricted 
or prescribed by the Order in Council. 


53. If the language of the Order in Council 
is examined, it will be found that its only 
hard and fast provision is as to increases over 
wages found to be fair and reasonable. Refer- 
ence is made to the period of, and since, 
1926-29 as a general guide, but only as a 
“veneral” guide. In no way is any attempt 
made to interfere with the discretion of the 
Board to determine, in a particular case under 
review, whether, in fact, in that particular 
instance, having regard to all the circum- 
stances, the wage under review is actually 
fair and reasonable. 
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' 54. In arriving at this conclusion, I am 
influenced by several considerations. It would 
appear to me that if it had been intended to 
interfere with the flexible discretion which 
Conciliation Boards have always enjoyed to 
determine the fairness or reasonableness of a 
specific existing wage, the Order in Council 
would have so declared in a clear and. specific 
manner and, similarly, that the “suggestions” of 
the 17th of February, which state (Section 5): 
that - 


“regardless of whether present wage rates 
are less than, equal to or higher than the 
highest wage rates established during the 
period 1926-29 or thereafter, if it is shown 
that such highest rates were depressed or 
sub-normal, a Board may recommend an 
increase to any level which it considers fair 
and reasonable’’,: 


would have included a precise direction on 
the question of what rates are to be con- 
sidered depressed or sub-normal. 


55. More particularly, it appears to me that 
we should regard ourselves bound to give the 
Order in Council that interpretation which will 
most effectively promote its purposes or objec- 
tives. 


56. The purpose or objective of the Order 
in Council is disclosed from its first recital, 
“that experience has shown that the said Act 
(Industrial Disputes Investigation Act) has 
not operated: satisfactorily in such cases”. The 
Act itself is entitled “An Act to Aid in the 
Prevention and Settlement of Strikes and 
Lockouts”. Is the interpretation of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440 adopted by the majority 
report one which is consistent with enabling 
“An Act to Aid in the Prevention of Strikes 
and Lockouts” to “operate satisfactorily”? Is 
that interpretation at all conducive either to 
industrial harmony or industrial efficiency, the 
objectives alike of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of Order in Council 
PC. 7440? 


57. The interpretation of the Order in 
Council relied on by the Company, and 
adopted by the majority report, would appear 
to me to be a construction which would 
defeat—certainly not ad'vance—these purposes 
and objectives. It would condemn any large 
group of workers in an under paid industry, 
say, or in a low wage area, in this case the 
whole Province of Quebec, to suffer that 
condition until a new policy were instituted. 
I cannot conceive that such a policy would 
represent a wage policy either just or con- 
structive, or that it would allay—let alone 
remove—discontent and industrial disturbance. 
Neither would such an interpretation be de- 
signed to evoke from wage earners. that 
completeness of effort and co-operation which 
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the country, at every point, requires of its 
workers to-day. 

58. It is one thing to take measures to 
check the undue increase of wages which are 
already fair and reasonable, but it is another 
thing entirely to suggest that workers whose 
wage rates fall distressingly below a decent 
living standard should refrain from seeking an 
improvement of their position. Having gone 
through a period of considerable unemploy- 
ment and depression, are workers whose wages 
are obviously low to be told now that despite - 
the present active demand for their labour, 
it is wrong, even illegal, for them to press for 
any improvement in their economic situa- 
tion? I cannot regard any interpretation of 
Order in Council P.C. 7449 which would put 
forward that unfortunate view as an interpre- 
tation consistent with the manifest purpose 
of the Order in Council to devise a wage policy 
just and sound and thereby promote industrial 
harmony and industrial efficiency. 


59. It is my opinion, therefore, that there 
is nothing in Order in Council P.C. 7440 which 
prevents or precludes our consideration of 
the prevailing wage rate with the same flexibil- 
ity and discretion as would have prevailed 
prior to, or independent of, that Order in 
Council, and that our deliberations are 
governed by it only when we have arrived at 
a conclusion, or at a rate which, in our 
opinion, is fair and reasonable. 


60. I am supported in that viewpoint by 
the clear and emphatic manner in which both 
Mr. A. R. Mosher and Mr. C. H. Millard 
(respectively, member and alternate member 
of the National Labour Supply Council, whose 
concurrence with the Order in Council is 
therein recited) spoke of their own interpre- 
tation of the document and of the assurances 
and explanations furnished them. Both Mr. 
Mosher and Mr. Millard, supported by Mr. 
M. M. McLean, clearly stated that it was 
only upon the above understanding of the 
Order in Council that their official or personal 
approval had been secured. They were 
equally clear in their opinion, that this was 
also the position of other representatives of 
organized labour. 

61. While the personal or official views of 
these labour representatives do not in them- 
selves constitute evidence of the meaning of 
the document itself, it indicates that the inter- 
pretation accepted by a majority of this 
Board would defeat, and is therefore incon- 
sistent with, the purpose of promoting indus- 
trial harmony, upon which the Order in 
Council is premised. 

62. It might perhaps be observed that the 
interpretation of Order in Council P.C. 7440 
adopted by a majority of the Board would 
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render Conciliation Boards virtually unneces- 
sary. Their functions of discretion and flexi- 
bility would have been absorbed by the Order 
in Council. The dry routine which would 
follow could well, and perhaps more effectively, 
be carried out by an official of the accounting 
. staff of the Department. No such result could 
ever have been intended or contemplated by 
the Order in Council. 


63. If we examine sub-section (b) of the 
recitals of the Order in Council we find it 
stated that if arbitrary decisions on fair wages 
were instituted :— 

“the institutions and practices of collective 
bargaining to which it is the declared 
policy of the Government to assure free- 
dom (P.C. 2685, 19th June, 1940) would 
be rendered superfluous and labour organi- 
zations deprived of their legitimate 
functions.” 


The activity or functioning of organized 
labour will certainly not be assisted by the 
conclusions reached by the majority report. 
The freedom of association or right to col- 
lective bargaining which, in a practical sense, 
would still accrue to organized labour would 
be rendered somewhat sterile. Is it reason- 
able to consider that any such result was in- 
tended by Order in Council P.C. 7440, and 
that upon the basis of such a view of that 
Order in Council the adherence of organized 
labour was sought, or obtained by the Gov- 
ernment? 


64. The interpretation of a document of 
state, of the character of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440, which fails to take these funda- 
mental social and public considerations into 
account is not an interpretation which could 
even have been intended. In plain terms, the 
result is that in this instance the workers of 
Quebec, or of any other area or industry in 
which a depressed wage situation prevails, are 
told that the Government of Canada has 
legislated that a wage rate of 30-7 cents an 
hour plus a 15 cent daily bonus is a fair and 
reasonable wage only because it is equal to 
or higher than the wage paid in 1926-29. It 
would clearly have been the right of a Con- 
ciliation Board, before the passing of Order 
in Council P.C. 7440, to state that this wage 
was shamefully inadequate for living cost 
needs and that its continuance was contrary 
to the public interest. The majority report 
holds that by reason of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 this Board no longer has that right, 
and that for that reason only the wage must 
be accepted as fair and reasonable. At no 
point, it should be observed, is the prevailing 
Peck wage regarded by my colleagues as fair 
or reasonable except in so far as they feel 
themselves bound by Order in Council P.C. 
7440 so to rule. I cannot myself regard or 
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accept such an interpretation as one which was 
ever intended or contemplated. 


65. In appraising the fairness or otherwise of 
the prevailing basic minimum rate in the 
Peck plant of 30-7 cents plus a 15 cent per day 
bonus, I do not agree at all that the fact 
that basic rates in the Canadian Tube and 
Steel of Canada plants in Montreal are at 
about the same level justifies or makes the 
Peck rate a fair and reasonable one. Two 
wrongs cannot make a right. The majority 
report proceeds upon the assumption that 
by reason of “variations in social and economic 
conditions in different localities” of Canada 
“the fairness and reasonableness of wage scales 
can be determined (only) by local standards.” 
Local factors which have a bearing upon cost 
of living may properly be taken into account, 
but it is nowhere seriously suggested that the 
cost of living in Montreal justifies a lower 
wage rate. Beyond this I am unable to under- 
stand, much less agree with, a concept of 
variation in our social and economic standards. 
I know of no principle which justifies the 
proposition that any group of people, of any 
province or of any industry, are mere step- 
children in the Canadian social order and 
expected to be satisfied with a lower standard 
of living than that generally approved by con- 
temporary social and economic standards. 


66. I find corroboration of this view as to 
the pertinency of a mere local rate, in the defi- 
nition of “fair wages,’ which is found in the 
Dominion Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, Chapter 39-25, George V, in which “fair 
wages” are defined as:— 

“such wages as are generally accepted as 
current for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being per- 
formed, for the character or class of work 
in which such workmen are respectively 
engaged; but shall in all cases be such 
wages as are fair and reasonable.” 


The concluding qualification of the above 
definition, which I have underlined, indicates 
that a wage “generally accepted as current.... 
in the district” is not acceptable as a fair wage 
unless, in fact, the wage so “accepted. . . in 
the district” is itself fair and reasonable. 

67. In the view which I take of the matter 
I do not think it necessary to enter into any 
detailed analysis of budgetary requirements 
for an average family, either on the basis of 
one standard of living or another, mainly 
because I do not think it practical or possible 
in a single instance to overcome at once the 
very wide gap betwen this prevailing wage 
and any accepted budgetary standards, no 
matter how low they may be. In determining, 
however, whether or not the prevailing wage 
is in fact fair or reasonable, surely we cannot 
disregard the ruling in Clause 3 (b) of the 
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official memorandum of the 17th of February, 

1941, of the Department of Labour that:— _ 
“a wage rate of 50 cents per hour leaves a 
family practically no margin for expendi- 


tures on anything but the basic necessities 
of life.” 


68. While it does not necessarily follow that 
it is possible, or practical, in every instance 
of wage review to increase wages to a fifty- 
cent level, certainly the above reference to 
the wage rate required to meet “basic neces- 
sities of life” indicates clearly, if substantiation 
for an obvious fact is needed, that a wage rate 
of 30-7 cents per hour plus a daily “bonus” 
of 15 cents is inadequate and unfair and un- 
reasonable. 


69. Dealing now with the question of the 
increased rate which should be recommended, 
it is my opinion that a number of factors 
should be taken into account. Without enter- 
ing into a too detailed examination, some of 
these factors may be indicated as follows:— 


(a) The extent to which 32 cents is inade- 
quate to cover basic necessities; 

(b) The higher prevailing rates in the Dosco 
plants at Sydney and Trenton, or the 
Algoma plant at Sault Ste. Marie, or the 
Steel Company of Canada plant at 
Hamilton. The fact that the work or 
industrial conditions may not compare 
on all fours, if that be the case, may 
tend to qualify the influence of the rates 
in these plants, but on the other hand, 
the sharp discrepancy between the rate 
of 32 cents in the Montreal plant and 
40 cents in Trenton and 454 cents in 
Sydney, Algoma and Hamilton is a dis- 
crepancy in wage rates so wide as to 
invite attention; 

(c) The widened spread, since 1934, between 
the Peck rate and the rate in other plants 
referred to; 

(d) Changes in hours of work per week. It 
is manifest, I should think, that in de- 
termining whether an hourly wage rate 
is a fair one, changes in the standard 
hours of work per week are to be taken 
into account. No factor is so potent in 
depressing, and keeping depressed, hourly 
wage rates as the consistent application of 
a policy of long hours. 


70. I do not think that Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 at all prescribes our thinking in 
respect to these matters unless we should 
contemplate an increase beyond the general 
industrial level. In that regard item (c), the 
growing spread since 1984 between the Peck 
rate and that of the other plants referred to, 
in itself, in my opinion, discloses that the 
Peck rate has been held down to a depressed 
or subnormal figure. The suggestion of the 
majority report that the depressed or sub- 
normal character of the wage must be shown to 
have existed in 1926-9, and not since those 
years, is in my opinion clearly untenable. 
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71. The question of the capacity of the 
Company to pay is not a question which can 
be disregarded. The approximate total cost 
to the Company of the wage increase which 
I propose would be about $75,000 per year, 
which would be little more than the service 
item of $24,000 paid to Dosco and the $37,500 
of debenture interest. Nothing has been placed 
in evidence before us as to the capacity of 
Dosco itself to pay a proper wage, but it is 
in evidence, as is above pointed out, that the 
same Company pays a higher rate both at its. 
plants at Sydney and at Trenton. 


72. The question of the capacity of a com- 
pany to pay is an intricate one, and particu- 
larly in such a situation as prevails here, where 
we are asked to deal with one of a number of 
inter-connected industrial units. Capacity of 
a company to effect an increase is not neces- 
sarily reflected only by a statement of its 
operations in the preceding year or years. It 
is not unfair, in the case of an extremely low 
wage, to suggest that the resources generally 
—and it may also be said the resourcefulness 
—of the Company should be used and relied on 
to effect at least a decent minimum level. This 
would appear to me to be particularly pertinent 
at a time when every unit of labour is re- 
quired, and when so much of our productive 
activity, certainly of the steel industry, is for 
public and national services. 


73. It would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to appraise accurately each of the factors in- 
volved in arriving at a wage adjustment but, 
having regard to all of the factors involved, 
and after considering the matter with some 
care, I have arrived at the conclusion that we 
should recommend to the Company and to 
the employees that the basic minimum rate 
in the Peck plant be increased from the present 
amount of 30-7 cents per hour plus 15 cents 
per day bonus to the sum of 40 cents per hour, 
with provision for a compensating cost of 
living bonus calculated quarterly, payable 
during any quarter in which the cost of living 
has increased 5 per cent or more beyond the 
cost of living at the date of the last increase 
or bonus. All this, of course, would be subject 
to the right of the employees at any future 
time, unless precluded by agreement, to seek 
a further adjustment to a rate more clearly 
fair and reasonable, having regard to budget- 
ary requirements and to industrial wage levels. 


74. It would follow also that wage rates in 
the plant other than the basic rates should be 
adjusted correspondingly, but with greater 
regard to the lower rates. There is every 
reason to believe that once a basic rate is 
agred upon the parties themselves will be able 
to agree upon the corresponding adjustments 
which should be made in respect of other 
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categories and operations. If there is any 
difficulty in this regard the Board can be re- 
convened and consulted on this question. 


75. While the Board may not be entitled, 
technically, to propose that any recommenda- 
tion should be retroactive, it is my opinion, 
having regard to the time which has elapsed 
during the consideration of this matter and to 
the fact that a change—in practice, at any rate 
—was effected as to hours during the course of 
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the proceedings, that all new wage rates should 
go into effect as of the date of the statement 
of the Company’s policy with respect to the 
54-hour week. That date, I believe, was 
February 12, and I would recommend that the 
increases take effect as of that day. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) J. L. Cohen. 
March 27, 1941. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Rayman Cap SMa Company 
and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to inquire into differences between 
the Rayman Cap Manufacturing Company, 
Toronto, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 47, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union, has submitted 
its findings to the Minister of Labour. 

The report of the Board is signed by the 
chairman, Mr. E. A. Shaunessy, Petrolia, 
Ont., and the member nominated by the 
employees, Mr J. L. Cohen, K.C., of Toronto. 
The employer’s nominee, Mr. Harry J. Mac- 
donald, also of Toronto, presented a minority 
report. 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are printed below. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between the Rayman Cap Manu- 
facturing Company and its hat and cap 
makers, members of Local 47, United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Union. 


The Board appointed by you to deal with 
the above dispute has concluded its delibera- 
tions and begs leave herewith to make its 
report and recommendations. 

Public sessions were held with the parties 
at which considerable evidence was taken, on 
Friday and Saturday, March 7th and 8th 
respectively. 

Mr. Isadore Drucker, Mr. Mendel Berger 
and Mr. Saul Fagan represented the employees 
and Mr. J. H. Rogers, Mr. Abraham Rayman 
and Mr. Wesley Allan represented the 
employers, and the facts as they have been 
presented to the Board are as follows. 

The employing company manufactures hats 


and caps. Before the outbreak of the war 
it had a small business employing few 
workers; since the outbreak of the war the 


company has been working on Government 


orders producing uniform caps, with the result 
that the company now has approximately 
sixty employees. 

This company began as a union shop and 
continued as such during the entire period of 
its existence until the expiration of its agree- 
ment with its employees on or about the 30th 
day of September, 1940. During this period 
relations between the employer and employees 
were of the best and there were few, if any, 
disputes. 

The company, on the expiration of the said 
agreement, fearing that the right given to the 
employees thereunder might interfere with 
maximum production of war contracts refused 
to renew the agreement, unless the agreement 
was made inapplicable to work on such con- 
tracts. This is the sole cause of dispute 
between the parties. 

This Board, after hearing the parties and 
the evidence adduced, and taking into con- 
sideration the very conciliatory attitude of 
the employees, has reached a conclusion that 
the fears of the company are unfounded and 
that such agreement should be renewed. 


Since the outbreak of the war the employees, 
in the interests of war production, have 
voluntarily concurred in the alteration of 
certain of the terms of the agreement. The 
Board is of the opinion that such alterations 
should be incorporated in the renewed agree- 
ment. 

Summing up, our specific recommendations 
are that the company should enter into an 
agreement with its employees as of the Ist 
day of October, 1940, for a term of one year 
upon the terms and conditions contained in 
the agreement expiring September 30, 1940, 
altered as follows:— 


(a) By the addition of the words 


“Provided that employees taken on or to be 
taken on since the outbreak of the present war, 
to work exclusively at the manufacturing of 
caps for the armed forces of Canada and/or its 
allies, shall be considered temporary employees 
taken on for the purpose of such manufacture 
only. Such temporary employees to have the 
rights of regular employees as set out in the 
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two preceding paragraphs when the company 
from time to time is actually engaged in the 
manufacture of caps for the aforesaid armed 
forces.” 


as paragraph 3 of Clause 1 thereof. 
(b) By the addition of the words 


“Provided that in the manufacture of caps 
for the aforesaid armed forces or in any part 
of such manufacture, the parties may from time 
to time agree upon either time or piece work.” 


to Clause 4 thereof. 


(c) By the addition of the words 


“Provided that requirements for maximum 
production of caps for the aforesaid armed 
forces shall constitute a condition warranting 
such deviation.” 


to paragraph 2 of Clause 8 thereof. 


(d) By the insertion of the words 

“Except as to overtime work on the manufac- 
ture of caps for the aforesaid armed forces” 
at the commencement of the last paragraph 
of said Clause 8. 


As the said alterations are departures from 
practices established by agreement made in 
the interests of war production, the Board 
recommends that the Registrar record the 
same. 


The Board would like to compliment the 
parties and their representatives upon the 
manner in which their respective cases were 
presented. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) E. A. SHAUNESSY, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) J. L. Consn, 
Member. 


‘Toronto, 
March 10, 1941. 


Minority Report 


To: The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
. Investigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between the Rayman Cap Manu- 
facturing Company and its hat and cap 
makers, members of Local 47, United 
Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers’ 
Union. 


The Board appointed by you to deal with 
‘the above dispute having concluded its 
-deliberations and a majority report having 
‘been filed, the undersigned begs leave to make 
-a separate report as hereunder set out, omit- 
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ting preamble, as the necessary facts and 
sequence of proceedings are fully set out in 
the report of the majority. 

The agreement in question is obviously one 
of poor draftsmanship and it appears that one 
of the obstacles in the way, of negotiation is 
the tendency on the part of the _ union to 
insist upon acceptance of the agreement in 
the exact form proposed and to require the 
retention of certain clauses, to which objec- 
tion is taken, on the ground that such clauses 
have been accepted in the trade over a period - 
of time. 

There is available to the union most com- 
petent legal advice on its regular retainer and 
I see no reason why the other Party to the 
contract should be obliged to accept a docu- 
ment which is not even drawn by a skilled 
conveyancer. 

I submit that in negotiation foréhe purpose 
of settling the form and essence of an agree- 
ment the employer should not be expected to 
accept a document which he considers ambigu- 
ous or unsatisfactory but should thave the 
same privilege as in all similar practice, 
namely, that of being satisfied both as to 
form and essence of the document with some 
better reasoning than the traditional accept- 
ance of the same or sections thereof, and that 
the party submitting the draft should satisfy 
in logic the reasons for the terms and the 
wordings, with due regard to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which the agree- 
ment is intended to be operative. 

I concede the fact that in an association as 
extensive as the labour unions it may be a 
great convenience to have forms of documents 
or clauses approved by the head body and 
used throughout the various branches and it 
would be a commendable policy for the em- 
ployers to avoid demanding amendment for 
trivial reason where the substance is satis- 
factory, but if such is to be the case, I submit 
that the union should take the trouble to 
have a document drawn by solicitors or other 
expert conveyancers so as to obviate as far 
as possible the necessity of amendment. 

Subject to the foregoing, I assent to and 
concur in the majority report made by my 
colleagues, Messrs. E. A. Shaunessy and J. L. 
Cohen, K.C. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Harry J. Macdonald, 


Member. 
Toronto, 


March 11, 1941. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Reliance Motor and Machine Works, 
Limited, and its Machinists, Specialists and Helpers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a. dispute between the 
Reliance Motor and ] M achine Works, Limited, 
Vancouver, BC,, and: its machinists, eNacinlinte 
and helners.” “mem bets of Lodge 692, Inter- 
natiénal Mabe ion of Machinists, has “eu 





‘“mitied its report. 


The Board was under the chairmanship of 
Professor H. F. Angus, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Messrs. Percy R. Bengough and W. D. Mc- 
Laren, who had been nominated by the em- 
ployees and the employer, respectively. All 
three reside in Vancouver. 

The recommendations of the Board are 
unanimous except on the question of wages, 
in regard. to which Mr. Bengough presented 
a minority report. 

The texts of the Board’s report and Mr. 
Bengough’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between The Re- 
liance Motor and Machine Works, Lim- 
ited, Employer, and its Machinists, Spe- 
cialists and Helpers, members of Van- 
couver Lodge No. 692, International 
Association of Machinists, Employees. 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion held two public meetings in the Board 
Room of the Hall Building, Vancouver, B.C., 
on March 17th and March 18th. Lodge No. 
692 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists was represented by Mr. George Sang- 
ster, its Business Manager, and the Reliance 
Motors by Mr. R. G. Smith. The utmost 
freedom of discussion was allowed and both 
parties called witnesses. Three exhibits were 
filed, No. 1 being a statement of the Union’s 
case, 
by the Union, No. 2 a copy of an agreement in 
force between four other establishments and 
their unorganized employees, and No. 3 a 
statement of the prevailing wage rates for 
machinists in other Canadian cities. Short- 
hand notes were taken of the proceedings but 
no transcript was called for. It should be 
added that the tone of the proceedings was 
remarkably friendly throughout, and that all 
parties were anxious that there should be no 
impediment to Canada’s war effort. 


2. The questions at issue concerned both the 
form and the content of the agreement. The 
Union was insistent that the agreement should 
be made between the Reliance Motors and 
the Lodge No. 692; Mr. Smith was equally 
insistent that the agreement (if indeed any 


including the draft agreement prepared 


were needed) should be between the Reliance 
Motors and its employees. 


3. On many of the terms of the proposed 
agreement (assuming an agreement to be desir- 
able) there was complete accord. On others 
an accord was reached in the course of the 
proceedings. But several matters remained in 
dispute. These were :— 


(a) The nature of the method to be used 
in the event of controversy. It was 
agreed that in the first instance a shop 
committee should discuss the matter 
with the management. Whether, after 
that, there should be recourse to the 

Union depended on the question whether 

or not the Lodge No. 692 was a party 

to the agreement. 

The scale of wages. The scale proposed 

by the Union was higher than that con- 

ceded by the Reliance Motors. 

(c) The principle of the “closed shop”. In 
practice this meant that the Union asked 
for a clause in the agreement obligating 
the employer to fill vacancies through 
the Union, leaving him free to employ 
non-union men if the Union could not 
supply men whom he considered com- 
petent, but requiring these non-union 
men to join the Union within thirty 
days. ; 


(b) 


4. On several of the points on which the 
parties were in agreement some clarification of 
the wording of the proposed agreement is 
desirable to give effect to the wishes of the 
parties as expressed in the course of the hear- 
ings. It was recognized by both sides that 
precise definition was not always possible and 
that much must be left to the good sense and 
reasonableness of the parties themselves. 


5. As regards the question of recognition 
of the Union by making Lodge No. 692 a party 
to the agreement, the recommendation of the 
Board is that the Union should be recognized 
and Lodge 692 be expressly made a party to 
the agreement with the Reliance Motors. The 
reason for this recommendation is that recogni- 
tion of the Union is the best guarantee of 
freedom of collective bargaining. The best of 
relations appear to prevail between employer 
and employed at Reliance Motors. The em- 
ployer is naturally concerned that these “happy 
family” relations should continue and feels 
that even written agreements are evidence 
of regrettable distrust. The employees also 
wish that these relations should continue and 
feel that in a formal agreement between equals 
lies their best guarantee. If then a certain 
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distrust or apprehension does exist on both 
sides, perhaps quite unjustifiably, it appears 
that the most hopeful course is recognition 
of the Union looking to the growth of co- 
operation on a basis which will remove the 
distrust. 


6. As regards the closely allied question of 
the closed shop the recommendation of the 
Board is that the agreement should not contain 
a clause designed to make membership in 
the Union obligatory. The reason for this rec- 
ommendation is twofold. It seems desirable 
in time of war to avoid anything which savours 
of coercion of employees into joining a Union; 
and it breaks the shock to the employer of a 
change in employer-employee relationships 
if he does not at the same time accept an 
obligation as to the terms of employment of 
future employees. 


7. In the opinion of the Board the clause 
regarding the settlement of controversies 
should read:— ; 

In the event of a controversy arising 
between the Employer and the Employees, 
the representatives of the Company will 
meet with the shop committee chosen by 
the Employees; if a solution is not reached 
a representative of the Union will be 
called in, and if the controversy cannot 
then be adjusted it shall be submitted to 
arbitration by a Board consisting of one 
member by the Union, one member chosen 
by the Company and one disinterested per- 
son selected by these two members. The 
decision of any two members of the Board 
shall be final and binding. While a con- 
troversy is in progress there shall be no 
strike on the part of the Employees and 
no lockout on the part of the Company. 


8. With respect to wages the Board (Mr. 
Bengough dissenting in respect of the wages 
of Machinists, Fitters and Specialists) recom- 
mends that the minimum scale shall be that 
offered by the Company, viz.:— 

Machinists and Fitters, 85 cents per hour. 

Specialists, 60 cents per hour. 

Helpers and Operators (during the first 

year), 50 cents per hour. 

Helpers and Operators (after ‘the first year), 

55 cents per hour. 


The above rates shall be subject to adjustment 
quarterly in accordance with the cost of living 
index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for the region, so that each employee shall 
receive a bonus of 25 cents per normal working 
week for each point the said index stands 
above the datum of 107 as on September 16, 
1940. It is understood that this recommenda- 
tion conforms to the suggestions of the 


Department of Labour dated February 17, 
1941, for the application of P.C. 7440 and to 
the existing practice of the Reliance Motors. 


9. Giving effect to the wishes of the parties, 
the following redrafting of certain sections of 
the proposed agreement is recommended:— 

Section 1 (b). A Specialist is a person who 
is employed in some branch or sub-division 
of the machinist trade, or a person who 
performs some particular line of work com- 
monly recognized at the Reliance Motors’ 
plant as specialists’ work. 

(c) A Machinist Helper or Operator is a 
person employed in the machine or metal 
industry in any of its branches or sub- 
divisions and assigned to assist a mechanic 
in the machinist trade in the performance 
of his duties and who is competent to com- 
mand the minimum rate of wages in the 
locality where he is employed. 

Section 5. If a second shift is regularly 
employed these employees shall work 7% 
hours per day and be paid for 8 hours. 
They shall work 32 hours on Saturday and 
be paid for 4 hours. If a third shift is 
employed the employees shall work 7 hours 
a day and be paid for 8 hours. They shall 
work 34 hours on Saturday and be paid for 
4 hours. If a second or third shift is em- 
ployed in an emergency the employees shall 
be paid 9 hours for 8 hours’ work, in con- 
formity with present practice. 


10. For convenience an agreement drafted 
in accordance with the foregoing recommenda- 
tions is attached. 


Signed this Twenty-sixth Day of March, 1941: 
(Sgd.) H.F. Anaus, 


Chairman. 
(Sed.) Prrcy R. Bencouen, 
Member. 
(Se¢d.) W. D. McLaren, 
Member. 


DRAFT AGREEMENT 
MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


Made the day of 1941, be- 
tween Reliance Motor & Machine Works, Ltd., _ 
Vancouver, B.C., of the first part and Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Vancouver 
Lodge No. 692 of the second part. 

The parties hereto, each in consideration of 
the agreements of the other, agree as follows: 

1. For the purposes of this Agreement the 
various trades are defined as follows: 


(a) A Machinist or a Fitter is a person 
who has served an apprenticeship of four 
(4) years at the machinist trade, or a person 
who has worked for four (4) years at the 
machinist trade in any of its branches or 
sub-divisions, and who can, with the aid of 
tools, with or without drawings, make, 
repair, erect, assemble or dismantle ma- 
chinery or parts thereof. 
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(b) A Specialist is a person who is ¢m- 
ployed in some branch or sub-division of 
the machinist trade, or a persOn who per- 
forms some particular line of work commonly 
recognized at the Reliance Motors’ plant as 
specialists’ work. Sey, 

(c) A Machinist Helper or Operator is a 
person employed in the machine or metal 
industry or any of its branches or sub- 
-divisions, and assigned to assist a mechanic 
in the machinist trade in the performance 
of his duties, and who is competent to com- 
mand the minimum rate of wages in the 
locality where he is employed. 

2. Hight hours will constitute a day’s work. 


3. First shift hours will be from 8 a.m. until 
12 noon, and from 12.30 p.m. to 4.380 p.m. 


4. Forty-four hours will constitute a week’s 
work for men employed on the day shift. 


5. If a second shift is regularly employed, 
these employees shall work 74 hours per day 
and be paid for 8 hours. They shall work 3% 
hours on Saturday and be paid for 4 hours. 
If a third shift is employed, these employees 
shall work 7 hours per day and be paid for 8 
hours. They shall work 34 hours on Saturday 
and be paid for 4 hours. If a second or third 
shift is employed in an emergency, the em- 
ployees shall be paid 9 hours for 8 hours’ work, 
in conformity with present practice. 

6. When second and third shifts and emerg- 
ency shifts for any employees last three nights 
or less, the time worked by these shifts will 
be paid for at the usual overtime rates. 


7. Overtime will be paid for at the rate of 
time and a half for the first four hours and at 
double time thereafter. 


8. Double time will be paid for all work 
performed on Sundays and the following Sta- 
tutory Holidays: Christmas Day, Boxing Day, 
New Year’s Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance 
Day, and Good Friday. 

Employees required for work on days other 
than Sundays, and the above Statutory Holi- 
days, will attend for work and be paid at 
the regular rates. 


9. Employees required to report for work 
outside the City Limits will be paid one hour 
each day for travelling and transportation. If 
employees are instructed to call for material 
and equipment at the shop, travelling will be 
done in the Company’s time. 


10. Every man shall be paid for not less 
than four hours if hired after starting time. 


11. Every man who starts work at 8 a.m. 
and resumes work in the afternoon shall be 
paid for the full shift. 

Any employee called for work after 4.50 p.m. 
on week days, after 12.10 noon on Saturdays, 
or on Sundays or Statutory holidays shall be 
paid for a minimum of four hours. 

12. Any employee suffering injury while in 
the employ of the Company must, if possible, 
report immediately to the First Aid Depart- 
ment and also report to this Department on 
returning to work. 

_13. Any emplloyee being discharged for 
disobeying the rules of the Company will only 
be paid up to the time of discharge. 


14. The minimum wages to be paid shall 
be as follows: 


‘Machinists and Fitters...85 cents per hour 
Specialists... ........60 cents per hour 


Helpers and Operators 


(during first year)..... 50 cents per hour 
Helpers and Operators 
(afteridirste'year) ss ods 5 55 cents per hour 


The above rates shall be subject to adjust- 
ment quarterly in accordance with the cost of 
living index of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the region, so that each em- 
ployee shall receive a bonus of 25 cents per 
normal working week for each point the said 
index stands above the datum of 107 as on 
September 16, 1940. 

15. In the event of a controversy arising 
between the Employer and the Employees, the 
representatives of the Company will meet with 
the shop committee chosen by the Employees; 
if a solution is not reached a representative of 
the Union will be called in, and if the con- 
troversy cannot then be adjusted it shall be 
submitted to arbitration by a Board consisting 
of one member chosen by the Union, one mem- 
ber chosen by the Company and one dis- 
interested person selected by these two mem- 
bers. The decision of any two members of 
the Board shall be final and binding. While 
a controversy is in progress there shall be no 
strike on the part of the Employees and no 
lockout on the part of the Company. 

This Agreement to remain in effect for the 
duration of the present war and thereafter 
until the completion of any contracts entered 
into previous to the cessation of hostilities. 

In Witness Whereof the Parties hereto have 
hereunto caused their names to be subscribed 
and their seals to be affixed by the respective 
officer, thereunto duly authorized. 


Reliance Motor and Machine 
Works, Ltd. 


International Association of 
Machinists, Vancouver Lodge 
No. 692. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and in the Matter of a 
Dispute between “The Reliance Motor 
and Machine Works, Limited”, and the 
employees, machinists, specialists and 
helpers, members of “Vancouver Lodge 
No. 692, International Association of 
Machinists.” 


I, Percy Robert Bengough, designated by 
the Minister of Labour as a member of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation in 
the matter of the above mentioned dispute 
and for the purpose of this Act, have carefully 
investigated the said dispute and all matters 
affecting the merits and right settlement 
thereof, and have heard the evidence adduced 
by, and the representations made on behalf 
of the parties to the dispute. I have con- 
sidered also P.C. 2685 and P.C. 7440 and the 
bearing these Orders have in relation to points 
at issue in this dispute. I am in accord with 
the other members of the Board with the 
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exception of paragraph (8) in the repuiand of labour, setting out standard rates as those 


clause 14 in the recommended memorandum 
of agreement, both dealing with minimum 
wages to be paid. 

I cannot agree that a minimum rate of 
wages of eighty-five (85) cents per hour is a 
-fair recompense for the class of work per- 
formed by the employees concerned, who are 
highly skilled and competent mechanics, 
engaged in precision work. I consider their 
services to the country, particularly at this 
time, far more valuable than the services of 
many high-salaried groups engaged in _ less 
important and less exacting employment. 

I have in mind also the evidence submitted 
that agreements are in effect setting a mini- 
mum of ninety (90) cents per hour for 
Machinists and Fitters in the same district. 

While P.C. 7440, paragraph (1), contains in 
part “in any given establishment”, the Do- 
minion Department of Labour has in its fair 
wage regulations to various departments con- 
tained a definition of current wages and hours 


estabiisid by common practice or by signed 
agreements biween employers and employees. 
I think, in thisnstance, the fact of signed 
agreements being tablished for this class of 
work in the district stirld be a deciding factor 
in the establishment of inimuu-wages. 

For the reasons above set out, and Veacipe 
the ‘harmony necessary for the utmost in pro- 
duction, and conscientiously believing such 
recommendations to be in the best interests 
of all parties concerned, I recommend the 
minimum wages to be paid as follows: 

Machinists and Fitters..90 cents per hour 

Specialists, .uclasas and 65 cents per hour 
and the other rates as set out in clause 14 of 
the proposed Agreement as unanimously 
recommended. 


Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, this 
twenty-fifth day of March, 1941. 


(Sgd.) Percy R. Bengough, 
Member of Board. 


Credit Unions and Co-operatives in New Brunswick 


The annual report of the New Brunswick 
Department of Agriculture for the year ended 
October 31, 1940, contains the fifth annual 
report on credit unions and other co-opera- 
tives in that province. According to the 
report 13 new credit unions were incorporated 
and organized during the year, the total 
number in operation at the close of October 
being 128, compared with 67 in 1938, and 115 
in 1939. Details of operations for 1940 were 
not available at the time the report was 
published, but figures given as at December 
31, 1939, showed that the credit unions then 
operating had a total membership of 13,187, 
the average membership being 114. Total 
capital was $238,000 with share capital repre- 
sented by $214,000, deposits $7,885 and other 
assets $16,115. 

A semi-annual report as of June, 1940, gave 
the following information concerning the 
operations of 121 credit unions: membership 
15,746, an increase during the first six months 
of 1940 of 2,599; assets $325,000, an increase 
of $87,000; the number of loans handled was 
*5,599, amounting to $238,000. 

The report states that it is therefore 
apparent that at the present time the loan 
turnover approximates $500,000 a year. Total 
loans handled from 1937 to June, 1940, 
amounted to $873,000 and an estimate of 
loans to the end of October of $1,000,000, is 
made in the report. 

Besides the credit unions there are, accord- 
ing to the report, 20 co-operative associa- 
tions now incorporated in New Brunswick. 
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Of these, ten were established during the 
year. Thirteen of the total are handling 
producers’ goods and supplies, ten being 
fishermen’s co-operatives and three farmers’ 
co-operatives. Of tne remaining seven, five 
are consumers’ co-operatives and the charters 
of two are of a general nature. 

The following statistics of co-operatives for 
the year 1939 are given in the report: 
members, 986; assets, $65,000; business, 
$208,000. Of the total business transacted 


during 1939, three farmers’ co-operatives 
accounted for $23,000; five fishermen’s 
co-operatives for $73,000; while two co- 


operatives stores accounted for $112,000. In 
addition to the business of these co-opera- 
tives, La Co-operative du Madawaska, 
Limitée, produced 171,938 pounds of butter. 





Expanding Man-Power is the title of a 
pamphlet issued recently by the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario 
(600 Bay St., Toronto). As pointed out in 
the pamphlet, “the character of the rela- 
tions between employer and employee are of 
vital importance at any time in the indus- 
trial life of a country like Canada but those 
relations and the quality and character of 
them are of double importance now with this 
country becoming the ‘arsenal of the Empire’.” 
The topics dealt with come under the follow- 
ing headings: points to consider; expanding 
payrolls; school co-operation; selecting a new 
employee; wage and salary administration; 
employee rating; and industrial relations. 
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T OF LABOUR 


FROM JANGMY 1, 1941, TO MARCH 31, 1941 


ONCILIATION procesmgs are carried 
on by the Deparient of Labour for 
the er part und: the provisions of the 
~-@oneilievt and Labour Act which empowers 
ac Snistes to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some _ disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Montreal. 
The territory of the officer resident in Van- 
couver comprises the four western provinces. 
The conciliation officer resident in Toronto 
sonfines his activities to Ontario, while the 
officer in Montreal covers the province of 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. The 
headquarters of the Chief Conciliation Officer 
are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period January 1, 1941, to March 
31, 1941. (An article covering the period 
October 1, 1940, to December 31, 1940, 
appeared in the Lapour Gazerrse, February, 
1941, page 105.) 


Woo._ten Mitt Workers, VANCOUVER, BC.— 
A reference to a dispute between the West 
Coast Woollen Mills, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and its employees, members of the 
Pacific Textile Workers’ Union (Canadian 
Congress of Labour), appeared in the Feb- 
ruary issue of the LaBour GazeErTe at page 111. 
At the close of December the dispute, which 
related to wages and working conditions, was 
still receiving the attention of departmental 
officers. Some progress toward a settlement 
was made but as no agreement could be 
reached on the question of union recognition, 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, as 
applied for on January 21, was established on 
March 10. The dispute affected approxi- 
mately 90 employees. 


CarPENTERS, NANAIMO, B.C.—On January 8, 
1941, an application was made for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with a dispute as to the 


wages payable to carpenters employed by the 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart, Limited, on a contract being executed 
for the Dominion Government at Nanaimo, 
B.C. The application stated that 330 car- 
penters, members of Local Union 527, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, were affected. A rate of 75 cents 
was specified for this trade in the wages 
schedule governing the contract, and the 
carpenters contended that the rate of 90 cents, 
current by agreement in Vancouver and Vic- 
toria, should apply as many of the workers 
had been brought from these points. It was 
ascertained that at the time the contract was 
awarded the rate for carpenters at Victoria 
was 80 cents, and this rate was made effective 
December Ist. The dispute was adjusted on 
this basis, the men being willing to work a 
10-hour day pro rata. 


Hore, Walters, VANcOUvER, B.C.—Early in 
January, 1941, the assistance of the Depart- 
ment of Labour was requested in connection 
with a dispute existing between the Manage- 
ment of the Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, 
B.C., and certain of its waiters and bus boys, 
members of Local 28, Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Union. This request was sup- 
ported by the Honourable Mr Pearson, Min- 
ister of Labour for British Columbia. A 
number of these employees had ceased work 
on December 23, 1940, when the Manage- 
ment refused to implement the findings of a 
Board established under the Provincial Labour 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act to 
deal with the employees’ request for increased 
wages, etc. The Board had recommended, 
among other things, a closed shop union agree- 
ment. The Management refused to enter into 
any agreement with other than a committee 
of its own employees, in line with the general 
policy of the Railway Companies, this hotel 
being operated jointly by the Canadian Pacifie 
and Canadian National Railways. The Min- 
ister of Labour at once took the question up 
with the Managements of the two Railway 
Companies, and the reply from the two 
Presidents was quite clear as to what the 
Companies would do to adjust the dispute. 
This information was conveyed to the repre- 
sentative of the Department in Vancouver, 
who conferred with officials of the Union and 
with the local manager of the hotel. Subse- 
quently an arrangement was made effective 
whereby the majority of the strikers resumed 
work with the understanding that an agree- 
ment would be negotiated between a com- 
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mittee of the employees and the local man- 
agement. Apart from the question of union 
recognition the conditions of employment 
were mainly those set out in the award of 
the Provincial Board. Sixty-two employees 
participated in the strike. 

Srre, Workers, SAInt JouHn, N.B—On 
January 15, 1941, a conciliator of the Depart- 
ment of Labour met a committee represent- 
ing the steel workers, members of Local No. 1, 
Steelworkers’ Union, employed by the Saint 
John Drydock and Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, Saint John, N.B., in regard to a 
request they had made to be allowed more 
work on a piece rate basis, which would give 
them higher earnings. Some minor point 
having to do with promotions was also brought 
up. The men had been working 60 and more 
hours per week on urgent war work, but when 
the Company had not granted the request 
for more piece work they had, the previous 
week, reverted to a 44 hour week, which are 
the minimum hours specified in the wage 
agreement. As a result of mediation by the 
departmental officer the Company offered 
certain concessions which the workers agreed 
to accept and the dispute was terminated. 


Founpry Workers, Toronto, Ontr.—The 
dismissal of one employee, allegedly for union 
activity, was the cause of a dispute in the 
month of January, 1941, between the Sully 
Brass Foundry, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 1039, Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee. At the 
request of an officer of the union the matter 
was investigated by a conciliator of the 
Department. The manager of the Company 
denied that the man had been dismissed 
because of his union affiliation, but he 
declined to give further particulars, and he 
also refused to consider his reinstatement. 
The results of the investigation were made 
known to the union. 


MacHINISTs, VANCOUVER, B.C—A _ dispute 
between the Reliance Motor and Machine 
Works, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and _ its 
machinists, specialists and helpers, members 
of Vancouver Lodge 692, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, having to do with the 
employees’ request for an agreement covering 
wages, working conditions and recognition of 
the Union, was dealt with by a conciliation 
officer of the Department of Labour for a 
period of several weeks. The Company 
stated that the right of the employees to 
belong to the union of their choice and to 
bargain collectively was recognized and that 
they were quite willing to conclude an 
agreement with a committee of their own 
employees. They definitely refused, however, 
to concede union recognition or to meet 
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officials of the union as representing their 
employees. When it became apparent that 
the dispute could not be settled through 
direct negotiation the employees, on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1941, made application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. The application stated that 30 
workers were directly involved. 


Carpet Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT.— 
A dispute between the Toronto Carpet Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and certain of its employees in the “Fulling” 
and “Washers” departments was dealt with on 
January 13, 1941. About two months pre- 


‘viously these employees had been put on an 


hourly basis at a rate of 38 cents, plus a 3 
per cent cost-of-living bonus. Later new 
machines had been installed, however, and the 
Company had reverted to a piece rate system 
as had been in effect prior to the hourly 
system. The employees objected to the new 
arrangement, apparently feeling that their 
earning powers would be adversely affected, 
and strike action was threatened. A _ con- 
ciliation officer conferred with the parties and 
at a joint meeting the Company offered a 
guarantee that the earnings on the new basis 
would not be less than 38 cents per hour, 
plus the bonus mentioned. The matter of 
working hours was also discussed. The plant 
was operating on a two-shift basis, the hours 
being from 60 to 65 per week. The employees 
asked for shorter hours, and the Company 
offered to put on a third shift. It developed, 
however, that the employees really desired 
punitive overtime rates, but the Company 
was not prepared to grant this concession. 
At the conclusion of the conference the 
employees agreed to accept the Company’s 
guarantee and give the new system a fair 
trial for a period of two weeks. At the end 
of that time the situation was considered 
satisfactory. Fourteen workers were affected 
by this dispute. 


Lasourers, De Brausev, P.Q—On January 
20, 1940, an officer of the Department of 
Labour visited De Beaujeu, P.Q., in connec- 
tion with a strike which had occurred on 
the 17th of employees of the Co-Operative 
Society of Flax Producers of Soulanges. The 
employees, who were engaged in preparing 
flaxseed for shipment overseas, had ceased 
work to enforce a demand for a wage in- 
crease of 5 cents per hour. The depart- 
mental officer conferred with directors of the 
frm and a committee representing the 
workers, who were unorganized, and arrange- 
ments were made for a joint meeting to take 
place on January 21. At this conference a 
lengthy discussion took place, but the 
directors finally agreed to grant the demand 
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of the men and the dispute was terminated. 
One hundred and fifty labourers were involved. 

Cap’ Factory Workers, Hamitton, ONT.— 
On January 21, 1941, a dispute between the 
Hamilton Uniform Cap Company, Hamilton, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Cap 
Makers’ Union Local 47, United Hatters, Cap 
and Millinery Workers International Union, 
was adjusted through the conciliation service 
of the Department. At that time two 
workers had been discharged, allegedly because 
of union affiliation. One of these was rein- 
stated following the investigation by the 
departmental officer, but the other had in 
the meantime obtained employment else- 
where. On January 23, however, a number 
of the employees ceased work, when one girl 
was transferred from one job to another. At 
the request of the Company an officer of the 
Department at once visited Hamilton and con- 
ferred with representatives of the employees 
and the employer. It was found that a great 
deal of dissatisfaction existed on the part of 
the employees, apparently as a consequence of 
the Company’s attitude toward the Union, and 
it was alleged that discrimination and in- 
timidation had been shown. At a joint con- 
ference held on the 24th the departmental 
officer endeavoured to persuade the Company 
to reinstate those who had walked out and 
thereby bring about a more harmonious feel- 
ing generally. This the Company refused to 
do, stating that the workers in question were 
no longer considered as employees. No 
settlement was reached, and on February 5 
the employees made application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. The application, which stated 
that 24 employees were directly affected, 
indicated the cause of the dispute to be the 
refusal of the employers to discuss with a 
committee of the employees or their repre- 
sentatives an adjustment in wages, hours and 
working conditions, also their refusal to 
recognize the union and to reinstate employees 
unjustly dismissed. A Board was subsequently 
established. 


Macurnists, Montreau, P.Q.—In the latter 
part of January, 1941, a dispute arose between 
the Noorduyn Aviation, Limited, and Lodge 
No. 712, International Association of Machin- 
ists, in regard to the dismissal of one work- 
man. Considerable friction developed and a 
strike appeared imminent. An officer of the 
Department visited Montreal and conferred 
jointly with the Managament and the Union 
representative and induced them to solve the 
dispute under the provisions of the existing 
agreement, ie., by the appointment by the 
Minister of Labour of a conciliation com- 
mittee upon which both the union and the 
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Company would be represented, the decision 
of such committee to be binding on both 


parties. The dispute was terminated in this 
manner. Approximately 1,000 employees were 
involved. 


ELECTRICIANS, NortH VANcOouvER, B.C.—On 
February 4, 1941, the Department of Labour 
was requested to investigate the dismissal 
of five electricians, members of Local No. 
213, International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, by the North Van Ship Repairs, 
Limited, North Vancouver, B.C. The agree- 
ment covering electricians in this plant had 
for some time been with the Electrical 
Workers’ Shipyard Section of the Amalga- 
mated Building Workers of Canada, and early 
in February the Company decided to renew 
the contract which provided, among other 
things, for a closed shop. Five employees 
who refused to join the Amalgamated group 
were therefore dismissed. Following media- 
tion by a departmental conciliator the Com- 
pany, with the consent of the officers of the 
group holding the agreement, agreed to take 
back the five men in question, having in 
mind the fact that the firm was engaged on 
war contracts. 


ArrcraFT Factory WorxkeErSs, WINNIPEG, 
Man.—On February 7, 1941, the Department 
was advised that an employee of MacDonald 
Brothers Aircraft, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
who was acting President of the newly 
organized Machinists’ Lodge in the Aircraft 
Division of the plant, had been discharged 
because of union activity, and an investiga- 
tion was requested. A conciliator of the 
Department interviewed the dismissed em- 
ployee, a representative of the union, and 
officials of the Company. It was the con- 
tention of the latter that this man had been 
dismissed because of inefficiency, but it was 
finally agreed that he would be offered 
employment in another plant in the vicinity 
operated by this Company. At the same time 
differences between the Company and union 
officials were to a large extent cleared up 
and the way was paved for a better relation- 
ship between the two parties. 


CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN, Etc., WINNI- 
pec, Man.—Harly in February, officers of the 
Department of Labour dealt with disputes 
involving the National Cartage and Storage, 
Limited, and the Manitoba Cartage and Ware- 
housing Company, Winnipeg, Man., on the 
one hand, and their chauffeurs, warehousemen, 
etc., members of Division No. 253, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, on the other’ hand. 
Differences had arisen when the employees 
requested a revision of the existing agreements 
which would provide increased wages and 
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improved working conditions, and when a 
settlement was not reached through direct 
negotiation the employees of each Company 
made application to the Department for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. The departmental officers con- 
ferred with representatives of the employees 
and with officials of the employing companies, 
and a joint conference was also arranged. 
Representatives of each Company took the 
position that wage increases were not possible 
at this time, and accordingly it was agreed 
that Board procedure would be necessary. It 
was urged upon all parties that one Board 
should deal with the two disputes, and to 
this the employees agreed. The employers, 
however, dissented for the reason that con- 
ditions of employment in the two establish- 
ments differed. Fifty-two employees were 
affected in the case of the National Cartage 
and Storage, Limited, and 48 in the case of 
the Manitoba Cartage and Warehousing 
Company 


Masters AND Mares, VANcouvrER, B.C.—The 
signing of an agreement early in February, 
1941, between the B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association and the Canadian Merchant Ser- 
vice Guild, Inc., marked the conclusion of 
prolonged negotiations between these two 
parties which had been participated in by 
a departmental conciliator. The agreement, 
effective February 1, 1941, covered wage rates 
for approximately 250 masters and mates 
employed in the towboat service on the 
Pacific Coast, and contained a provision for 
a cost-of-living bonus. 


Sree, Workers, Sautt Ste. Maris, Ont.— 
The failure of negotiations between the Sault 
Structural Steel Company, Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 2288, Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee, resulted in an application being made 
to the Department of Labour on January 18, 
1941, for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. The employees 
had requested wage increases, a cost-of-living 
bonus, and the recognition of Local 2288 as 
the sole bargaining agency for the Company’s 
employees. From the information submitted 
there appeared to be some likelihood of a 
direct settlement being reached without the 
necessity of Board procedure and to this end 
an officer of the Department, with the con- 
sent of both parties to the dispute, visited 
Sault Ste. Marie early in February. Follow- 
ing separate meetings with representatives of 
each of the parties a joint conference was 
held on February 6, and a settlement was 
reached on all points in dispute. On March 11 
an agreement was signed between the Com- 
pany and a committee of its own employees 
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covering working conditions, and providing 
for increased basic rates and a cost of living 
bonus. Thirty-five employees were affected by 
the dispute. 


Movu.pers, SmitHs Fairs, Ont.—A dispute 
between the Frost and Wood Company, 
Limited, Smiths Falls, Ont., and its moulders, 
members of Local No: 201, International 
Moulders’ Union, was settled through media- 
tion by a departmental officer early in Feb- 
ruary The employees objected to the wage 
payment system introduced by the manage- 
ment on certain war work and the machine 
moulders and other foundry workers threat- 
ened strike action. Conferences were held 
with each of the parties on January 28th and 
29th and again on February 6th. At the 
latter meeting the Company offered wage 
increases for the various classes affected which 
were accepted by the employees. Other 
grievances of a minor nature were disposed 
of at the same time. About twenty workers 
were affected by the dispute. 


Macurinists, MonrtreaL, P.Q.—On February 
5, 1941, representations were made to the 
Department that a critical situation was 
developing in the plant of the Fairchild 
Aircraft Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and that a 
strike of machinists, members of Local Lodge 
No. 712, International Association of Machin- 
ists, was imminent. It was therefore arranged 
for a committee representing the machinists 
to visit Ottawa the following day to discuss 
the matter, and on the 7th a further confer- 
ence was held in the office of the Minister 
of Labour at which were present officials of 
the Company and representatives .of the 
Union. The complaint in general was that 
the Company, notwithstanding the terms of 
an agreement recently entered into, was dis- 
missing without cause members and officials 
of the Local Union. This. charge was denied 
by the Company, who stated that the dis- 
missals had been because the men had not 
been attending to their work. It was the 
employees’ contention that the agreement just 
signed was retroactive to December 2, 1940, 
and that in accordance with the terms thereof 
a tribunal should be established to deal with 
such cases. This did not prove to be the 
understanding of the Company and objection 
was taken to the establishment of such a 
tribunal. Through further mediation by a 
departmental officer on February 12 a number 
of points in dispute were cleared up and the 
way paved for a direct settlement. It was 
agreed that should this not be effected both 
parties would permit the questions in dispute 
to be dealt wtih by a tribunal as mentioned 
in the agreement. Approximately 3,500 
workers were involved in the dispute. 
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CLotHinc Factory Workers, MONTREAL, 
P.Q—On February 138, 191, the Department 
of Labour was informed that three employees 
of the Biltmore Shirt Company, Ltd., Mont- 
real, PQ., had been discharged after having 
been employed by the Company for a number 
of years, and it was alleged that the affilia- 
tion of these workers with the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America was the reason 
for the dismissals. A mediator of the Depart- 
ment interviewed the proprietor of the estab- 
lishment but was unable to bring about the 
reinstatement of the workers. Later on the 
matter was taken up with the Company by 
an officer of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply, for which Department this firm 
was executing certain war contracts. At that 
time the proprietor stated that the dismissed 
workers would be taken back in the fall of 
1941 when one particular phase of their work 
would permit of their re-employment. 


MarInE ENGINEERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.— 
Negotiations between the B.C. Towboat 
Owners’ Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
Vancouver, B.C., regarding wages and working 
conditions, which were opened on February 14, 
1941, were concluded at the end of the month 
when a mutually satisfactory agreement was 
signed. The wages rates were to be effective 
from February 1, but the cost of living bonus 
which was granted was to be paid as from 
January 1. Departmental mediators partici- 
pated in the negotiations, which affected 
approximately 180 marine engineers. 


Movutpers, St. CATHARINES, Ont.—A strike 
of moulders, etc., in the plant of the Imperial 
Tron Corporation, St. Catharines, Ont., was 
terminated as a result of mediation by an 
officer of the Department of Labour during 
the period in review. The stoppage of work 
occurred on February 25, after which the 
men presented demands for wage increases 
and other concessions. At the time the strike 
occurred the men were unorganized, but they 
later became affiliated with Local No. 199, 
United Automobile Workers of America. The 
dispute was brought to the attention of the 
Department of Labour on March 1, and the 
following evening a conciliator attended a 
mass meeting of the strikers. This officer 
pointed out that as the firm was engaged on 
war contracts the strike was illegal, and he 
advised the men to resume work, thus placing 
themselves within the law, following which 
arrangements would be made for conferences 
on all matters in dispute to begin without 
delay. At a further meeting held on the 3rd 
the men decided to act accordingly, and on the 
afternoon of the 4th a few workers returned 
to the plant to make the necessary prepara- 
tions for the resumption of operations the 
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following day. Through the conciliator 
arrangements were made for negotiations to 
commence between the Company and a com- 
mittee of the employees at which would be 
present an official of the union, and it was 
understood that should a settlement not be 
reached the services of the Department of 
Labour would again be made available. 
Approximately 70 workers were involved in 
the dispute. 


GARMENT Facrory WorkKsRS, BRANTFORD, 
Ont.—Differences between the Kitchen Over- 
all and Shirt Company, Limited, Brantford, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
237, United Garment Workers of America, 
were adjusted as a result of mediation by a 
departmental officer early in March. The 
dispute had arisen in connection with a 
request of the employees for an agreement 
covering increased wages, hours, overtime rates, 
ete. An application had been made for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation but this was withdrawn follow- 
ing the signing of an agreement between the 
Company and the Union. The agreement, 
effective March 15, 1941, provided for wage in- 
creases of 5 and 10 per cent for certain classes, 
and also that the employees would, if required, 
work six hours per week overtime on war 
contracts without overtime pay. Approxi- 
mately 100 employees were affected by the 
settlement. 


Auto Parts Factory Workerrs, OSHAWA, 
Ont.—Negotiations between the Coulter 
Manufacturing Company and its day workers, 
some of whom are members of Local 222, 
United Automobile Workers of America 
(C.1.0.), in regard to a new agreement which 
would provide, among other things, for 
increased wages, opened early in March and, 
on the morning of the 12th, while the con- 
ferences were still proceeding, the employees 
ceased work. On the 13th a conciliation officer 
of the Department conferred with a repre- 
sentative of the union, and later held a 
joint conference attended by officials of the 
Company and a committee of the employees, 
together with the union representatives. The 
Company agreed to sign an agreement with 
the Union, all points in dispute with the 
exception of wages having been previously 
agreed upon, but they refused to continue 
negotiations until work was resumed, par- 
ticularly having in mind that as the Company 
was engaged on war contracts the strike, 
under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, was illegal. Further 
meetings with each of the groups followed 
the joint conference, and late in the evening 
the employees voted to return to work with 
the understanding that negotiations would be 
resumed at once and, in the event of failure 
to reach a complete understanding, a Board 
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of Conciliation and Investigation would be set 
up. Work was resumed on the morning of 
the 14th and negotiations commenced a few 
hours later. No progress towards a settlement 
was made, however, and a Board was estab- 
Hshed on March 20. Approximately 160 
workers were involved. 


TANNERY WorKERS, OsHAawa, Ont.—The 
failure of negotiations regarding wage increases 
resulted in a dispute, late in February, be- 
tween the Robson Leather Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 205, International Fur and _ Leather 
Workers’ Union of the United States and 
Canada. Some time previously a depart- 
mental mediator had dealt with a number of 
grievances of these employees and through 
his efforts a settlement was effected. At that 
time the workers agreed that their request 
for higher wages might remain in abeyance 
for a period of four months, during which 
time the Company was to make a survey to 
ascertain to what extent, if any, the demand 
could be met. Late in February the assistance 
of the Department was again requested, and 
on the 28th a conference between the two 
parties was held in the Toronto office of the 
Department. No progress was made, and a 
further conference took place on March 6 in 
the office of the Company at Oshawa, at 
which the departmental officer was present. 
It became apparent at this latter meeting 
that further efforts to reach a direct settle- 
ment would be futile, the Company contend- 
ing that it could not pay higher wages, and the 
employees refused to drop their demands. It 
was therefore agreed by both parties that the 
dispute should be referred to a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation. This Board was 
set up on March 23, the application stating 
that 227 employees were affected. On the 
morning of the 24th, however, a strike was 
called in protest against the dismissal of two 
employees, one being the president of the local 
union. This action had been taken by the 
Company following a dispute as to the working 
of a certain number of hours overtime. Par- 
ticulars of the strike appear elsewhere in this 
issue. As the firm was to some extent engaged 
on war work the strike was illegal and this was 
made known to the strikers. On March 28 
the Chief Conciliation Officer of the Depart- 
ment visited Oshawa and following meetings 
with both parties the men agreed to return to 
work the following morning, the Company, 
on its part, agreeing to reinstate all the strikers. 
The Board, which is to deal with all matters 
in dispute, was thereupon completed by the 
appointment of a chairman. 


TELEGRAPHERS, MontTREAL, P.Q.—Conferences 
arranged by and participated in by officers 
of the Department of Labour between officials 


of the Canadian Marconi Company, Montreal, 
P.Q., and representatives of its telegraphers, 
members of Canadian Marconi System Divi- 
sion No. 59, Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 
resulted in the settlement of a wage dispute. 
The employees had asked for a 10 per cent 
increase in the monthly rates and the ad- 
justment of certain grievances. At the first 
meeting, which was held in Montreal March 
24, an agreement was reached on all matters 
except wages, and a further conference was 
held in the offices of the Department on the. 
26th. At that time it was agreed that a 
cost-of-living bonus within the provisions of 
Order in Council of December 19, 1940 (P.C. 
7440) would be paid. Approximately 100 teleg- 
raphers were involved in the dispute. 


TEXTILE Factory Workers, Toronto. ONT.— 
Mediation by an officer of the Department of 
Labour resulted in the termination of a short 
strike of 11 spinners on the day shift of the 
Barrymore Cloth Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., on March 24. The strike had occurred 
when a demand for wage increases was not 
granted, but work was resumed on the under- 
standing that if further negotiations did not 
result in a settlement the employees would 
make application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


TANNERY Workers, AcTron, Ont—Media- 
tion by an officer of the Department of Labour 
late in March resulted in an agreement as to 
wages and working conditions to be effective 
in the tannery of Beardmore and Company, 
Acton, Ont. The assistance of the Depart- 
ment was requested when negotiations between 
the two parties became deadlocked. Forty- 
two workers employed in the “beam house” 
of the tannery were affected by the settle- 
ment. 


CARPENTERS, VaNcouver, B.C.—Prolonged 
negotiations between the General Contractors’ 
Association, Vancouver, B.C., and _ represent- 
atives of Locals 452 and 1251, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
regarding the revision of the existing agree- 
ment to provide for a 10 cent increase in the 
hourly rate ended with the signing of an agree- 
ment on March 28. The carpenters accepted 
a cost-of-living bonus of 74 cents, bringing 
the hourly rate for this trade to 974 cents. As 
a consequence the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, as requested 
by the carpenters, became unnecessary. An 
official of the Department of Labour partici- 
pated in the negotiations, which affected ap- 
proximately 700 men. 


EvecrricaL Workers, EpMonton, AutTa—A 
dispute between the Corporation of the City 
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of Edmonton and certain civic employees in 
the telephone, electric light and power depart- 
ments, members of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, B. 1007, regarding 
a compulsory plan of pay-roll deductions for 
approved war and other charities passed by 
the City Council and effective from February 
1 is receiving the attention of the Depart- 
ment. The employees, under date of February 


6, submitted an application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion. An officer of the Department conferred 
in Edmonton with both parties and, at the 
end of March, an effort was being made to 
ascertain the wishes of the majority of the 
workers. The application stated that 85 em- 
ployees were directly affected, and approxi- 
mately 900 indirectly. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS EMPLOYEES’ BOARD OF 
ADJUSTMENT No. 2 


Summary of Recent Decisions 


EPORTS have been received of two cases 
settled recently by the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways Employees’ Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 2. Outlines of previous cases were 
given in the Lasour Gazrettz, November, 1940, 
page 1139, and in previous issues. 

The issue of August, 1930, contained a gen- 
eral summary of the proceedings of the Board, 
covering the period from January 1, 1928, to 
December 31, 1929; and a similar summary of 
proceedings from September 1, 1925 (the date 
of the inception of the Board), to December 
31, 1927, appeared in the issue of October, 
1928, page 1060. The text of the memorandum 
of the agreement made between the railways 
and the employees concerned for the estab- 
lishment of the Board, was given in these 
summaries. 


The Canadian National Railway Employees’ 
Board of Adjustment No. 2 was established 
for the purpose of disposing of outstanding 
grievances or disputes that might arise from 
the application, non-application or interpreta- 
tion of the schedule of working conditions 
for “clerks and other classes of employees 
herein named,” which are not adjusted between 
the officers of the railway and the repre- 
sentatives of the employees. The members 
of the Board are appointed for a term of one 
year, subject to reappointment. The Board 
is composed of four members selected by the 
management and four members selected by 
the representatives of the employees con- 
cerned. The decisions of the Board are bind- 
ing upon the parties to the agreement. Pro- 
vision was made, in the agreement consti- 
tuting the Board, for the appointment of an 
arbitrator in any case in which the Board 
might be unable to agree upon an award. The 
ruling of the arbitrator becomes the decision 
of the Board. 


Case No. 212.—Stores Department, West- 
ern Region and a Labourer at Portage la 
Prairie.—This case concerned the claim of a 
labourer for pay at store issuer’s rate for the 
period September 23 to October 31, 1939. On 
September 11, 1939, a stores labourer at 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba, was assigned to 
the temporary position of stores issuer at 





Biggar, Saskatchewan, and on September 23, 
1939, was displaced from this position by a 
senior employee. The claimant then signified 
his intention of displacing a junior employee 
who was then working temporarily as a stores 
issuer at Dauphin, Manitoba, but was not 
allowed to do so. 

The employees contended that in pursuance 
of the schedule for clerks and other classes of 
employees, the stores labourer was entitled, 
when displaced from the stores issuer’s position 
at Biggar, to displace the junior employee 
from the stores issuer’s position at Dauphin, 
and that as he was not permitted to do so, 
he was entitled to the difference between a 
labourer’s rate and the issuer’s rate of 55 cents 
per hour for the period September 23 to 
October 31, 1939, ‘during which period he 
was forced to work as a labourer at Portage 
la Prairie while the junior employee continued 
to work as an issuer at Dauphin”. 

The Railways contended that to allow men 
to move about and “bump” or displace junior 
employees for short periods in temporary 
positions would disrupt operations and lower 
efficiency as conditions at all such points are 
not the same and “it takes a relief man a 
week or ten days to find his bearings after 
being transferred, and they must be tutored 
to a considerable extent to enable them to 
give service.” 

The Railways were therefore of the opinion 
that the only way to avoid such misunder- 
standings in the future would be, instead of 
allowing the senior qualified man to choose 
the long time positions, to offer or bulletin 
these temporary positions as they occur, and 
if the senior qualified man does not accept, 
the position would then pass down until a 
qualified man accepted who would hold it for 
its duration. ; 

After hearing this case the Board referred 
it back to the disputants and was later advised 
that a satisfactory agreement had been arrived 
at, and upon the request of the parties to the 
dispute, the case was withdrawn. 

Case No. 216.—Stores Department, Cen- 
tral Region and a Labourer at Joffre, P.Q.— 
The position of stores issuer rated at 55 cents 
per hour at Joffre, P.Q., became vacant on 
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April 6, 1940, and upon being bulletined two 
applications were received. The position was 
awarded to the junior applicant in point of 
seniority. The senior applicant filed a griev- 
ance respecting the award, and it was claimed 
that he was denied a fair trial on the position 
by the management on the ground that they 
considered he was not qualified to fill the 
position. 

The employees contended that as the senior 
applicant had performed the work of a relief 
issuer one day each week for 18 years; that 
during that time he had also performed the 
work of a receiver and shipper at Joffre; that 
for several years he had maintained the report 
covering the issue of various types and quan- 
tities of oil to various classes of locomotives; 
that he had relieved the issuers during their 
vacations, a total of 6 weeks for three issuers 
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each year or when they were absent on sick 
leave; and that there had been no complaints 
concerning his work during 18 years, the 
employees therefore claimed that he was 
entitled to regular assignment to the position. 

The Railways claimed that the senior appli- 
cant was not qualified to undertake the 
assigned duties of a regular issuer as indicated 
in results of examinations; and also that while 
performing service as relief issuer one day per 
week for a number of years he was only 
required to issue materials, not being qualified 
to assume all assigned duties of regular issuers ~ 
at outstations. 

Representatives of both parties appeared 
before the Board and submitted additional oral 
evidence in support of their respective con- 
tentions. The Board’s decision denied the 
claim of the employees. 


Statistics of Steam Railways in Canada, 1939 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued its annual report on Statistics 
of Steam Railways of Canada (Price 50 cents), 
for the year ending December 31, 1939. 

The total revenues for the year amounted 
to $367,179,095 as compared with $336,833,400 
in 1938. The slump in revenue which 
occurred in 1988 continued during the first 
four months of 1939 but thereafter there were 
increases over those for the corresponding 
months in the previous year resulting in an 
increase of approximately thirty million dollars 
over 1938 and an increase of twelve million 
dollars over 1937. The Canadian National 
System reduced its loss by $16,231,733, that is 
$54,470,997 in 1938 to $38,239,264 in 1939, and 
the Canadian Pacific increased its income by 
$8,519,766 or from $1,262,382 to $9,782,148. 

The miles of road operated at the end of 
the year. were 42,636-:9, a reduction of 105-4. 
Revenue freight carried was 84,631,122 tons, 
an increase of 11-1 per cent while the ton 
miles increased by 17-3 per cent, indicating 
an increase in the average haul. The in- 
crease was chiefly in wheat loaded in 
Saskatchewan. Passenger traffic showed slight 
decreases both in numbers carried and in 
revenue. | 

Operating expenses increased to $304,373,285 
from $295,705,638 in 1938. The number of 
employees increased by 1,538 to 129,862 and 
the total payroll was $200,373,668 as against 
$195,108,351 in 1938. The average hourly 
wage for employees was 62-5 cents as against 
an average of 62-1 cents in 1938, the average 
annual earnings of those on an hourly basis 
being $1,485 in 1939 as against $1,459 in 1938. 
The average earnings of employees on a daily, 
monthly or annual basis was $1,803 in 1939 
as against $1,800 in 1938. The latter class 
includes executives, clerks, janitors, cleaners, 
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office boys, etc. numbering 26,135. The lowest 
average wage per hour was 30:6 cents for 
labourers in maintenance of way with 42-9 
cents for sectionmen, with average annual 
earnings of $713 and $1,036 respectively. 
Shop employees averaged 63:6 cents per hour 
and $1,373 per year. The highest average 
wage per hour was for passenger engineers at 
$1.68 with annual average earnings of $3,566. 
The highest average pay per day was $22 
and $6,648 per year for 506 executive general 
officers and assistants. Clerks averaged $5.02 
per day and $1,547 per year. 

Fatal accidents to employees numbered 48, 
including 21 trainmen, 9 trackmen and 13 in 
other classes. The number of employees 
injured was 879 in train accidents and 4,373 
in non-train accidents. The time lost through 
accidents by all employees was 136,637 days, 
including 31,773 by train employees, 48,890 by 
trackmen, 35,706 by shopmen, and 11,219 by 
stationmen, with smaller losses by other 
classes. 

The report contains figures for each railway 
as to capital, receipts, expenditure, traffic, 
track, equipment, etc. 

The report contains a table showing by 
classes of employees the average number 
employed during the year, the total hours or 
days on duty, total salaries and wages paid, 
the average number of hours or days worked 
per employee in each class or occupation, the 
average earnings per hour or per day and also 
per year. 

The figures as to numbers of employees 
in each class on hourly or equivalent rates, 
the average time worked and average earn- 
ings per hour and per year are included in 
the supplement to the Lasour GazxerTTr for 
April, 1941, on Wages and Hours of Labour 
in Canada, 1929, 1939 and 1940, Appendix B. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1941. 


fo bee following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for March, 1941, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number of |Time loss in 








Date Number | employees | man work- 

of disputes | involved ing days 
*March 1941 2).522..-% 11 ets5 3,515 
*February, 1941....... 8 1,787 7,514 
March, 1940-.5....02c 12 1,981 14,940 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


While there was an increase in the number 
of strikes and lockouts in March over Febru- 
ary several of these involved small numbers 
of workers for brief periods so that there was 
an appreciable decrease in the number of 
workers involved and a considerable reduction 
in time loss in man working days. The more 
important disputes involved 250 tannery 
workers at Oshawa, Ont., with time loss of 
1,250 days, and 110 abrasives factory workers 
at Thorold, Ont., with time loss of 500 days. 
Four disputes each caused time loss of about 
300 days. In February, four strikes of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
caused nearly 7,000 days time loss. In March, 
1940, strikes of coal miners in Alberta and 
cotton factory workers in New Brunswick 
caused most of the time loss for the month. 

One dispute involving 81 employees was 
carried over from February and 10 disputes 
commenced during March. Of these 11 dis- 
putes, seven were terminated during the 
month. Two resulted in favour of the workers 
involved; two in favour of the employers; 
in one case there was a compromise settle- 
ment, while in two others the settlement was 
indefinite. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were four strikes or lockouts 
recorded as in progress, namely: Electric 
fixtures factory workers, Montreal, Que.; 
abrasives factory workers, Thorold, Ont.; 
plumbers, etc., Ile de Salaberry, Que.; and 


garage employees and bus drivers, Vancouver, 
BC. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to four 
disputes of this nature, namely: Hotel 
chambermaids, Montreal, P.Q., one employer, 
July 19, 1940, to September 15, 1940; taxicab 
drivers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Septem- 
ber 23, 1940, to November 30, 1940; packing 
plant employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
September 24, 1940, to November 30, 1940; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
October 8 to November 30, 1940. Regarding 
the strike of truck drivers (highway), Tor- 
onto, Ont., etc., one employer, November 11, 
1940, to January 31, 1941, it has been reported 
that all those who were still out had obtained 
work elsewhere by March 31, 1941. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but receive 
subsistence for which work is performed or 
may be required are not included in the record, 
no relation of employer and employees being 
involved. 

A minor dispute involved 11 employees in 
a woollen cloth manufacturing establishment 
in Toronto, for a few hours on March 24 
regarding an increase in wages, piece rates. As 
a result of conciliation by the Department of 
Labour, work was resumed, the employees to 
negotiate further with the management and 
apply for a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act if a settlement was 
not reached. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to March 


Iron Founpry Workers, St. CATHARINES, 
Ont—As stated in the Labour Gazette for 
March, work was resumed partly on March 4, 
and fully on March 5, following conciliation 
by the Department of Labour, it having been 
agreed that the management would negotiate 
an agreement with a committee of employees 
on the basis of an adjustment of wages with 
a five per cent wartime bonus, a minimum 
rate of 45 cents per hour for labourers after a 
probationary period, hours to be rearranged 
and to average nine per day, piecework pro- 
duction to be maintained, and the manage- 
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ment to meet monthly with a committee of 
employees on grievances, etc. During the 
strike those involved were reported to have 
become members of the United Automobile 
Workers of America and to have demanded 
recognition of this union and an agreement. 
The management refused to. recognize the 
union but it was reported that it agreed to 
discuss matters with a union official. Those 
on strike were moulders, coremakers, helpers 
and cleaners, and 33 other workers were 
reported as being indirectly involved. 


Disputes Commencing During March 


Coan Miners, Guace Bay, NS—A refusal 
by 60 surface employees to work with a man 
transferred from another colliery, which was 
being closed, resulted in one mine being idle 
on March 17 and 18, involving 400 men in- 
directly. It appears that while it had been 
arranged that the men laid off in the closed 
colliery would be employed in other mines so 
far as possible, the strikers contended that the 
man in question should have been taken on 
as a labourer and the vacancy filled by pro- 
motion. Work was resumed pending an 
inquiry, and it was arranged that the man 
formerly in the position should fill it when 
able to return to work. 


CoaL Miners, Guace Bay, NS.—On 
March 20, 22 longwall miners ceased work 
against the application of a ruling made by 
the Joint Board of Adjustment regarding the 
cleaning of walls in another mine, claiming 
that a local arrangement made previously 
should continue in effect as conditions were 
different and their earnings would be reduced. 
The stoppage involved 45 other men indirectly. 
Work was resumed on March 29, and: the ques- 
tion as to whether the ruling should apply 
was referred to the Board. 


Fish Cutters, Erc., Lunenserc, N.S—A 
number of fish cutters in a processing plant 
ceased work on March 21, to obtain an increase 
in wages from 32-35 cents per hour to 38 
cents, but resumed work after three and a 
half hours when it was agreed that the direc- 
tors would consider the demand. Thirty-six 
other workers were indirectly involved. The 
demand was conceded later. 


TANNERY Workers, OsHAwA, OnT.\—Em- 
ployees in one establishment were involved 
in a stoppage of work from March 24 
to 28, claiming that a number of em- 
ployees had been dismissed in a dispute as 
to the performance of certain work at the 
end of the previous week. Owing to a dispute 
as to wages and working conditions, a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was 
being established but the stoppage interrupted 
its completion. As a result of conciliation by 
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the Department of Labour work was resumed 
on March 29, all men being reinstated. 


AUTOMOBILE Parts Factory Workers, 
OsHAWA, Ont.—Employees in one establish- 
ment ceased work on March 12, when negotia- 
tions for an agreement with the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America broke down over 
a wage increase. As a result of conciliation by 
the Department of Labour, work was resumed 
on March 14, negotiations to be resumed: and 
the dispute referred to a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act if a 


settlement was not reached. A Board was 
established on March 20. 
Evecrric Frxtures Facrory WorkKERS, 


Monrtrear, Que—A number of workers in one 
establishment ceased work on March 27 to 
secure recognition of the United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers of America with 
increases In wages. It was reported that the 
employer was ready to meet a committee of 
employees but union members had been dis- 
missed, precipitating the strike. A conciliation 
officer of the Department of Labour met the 
parties, but the employer would not meet a 
committee until work was resumed. The estab- 
lishment was reported to be operating at 
about half capacity and was picketed by the 
union. At the end of the month a settlement 
had not been reached. 


ABRASIVES Factory WorkKERS, ‘THOROLD, 
Ont—Negotiations between the employees’ 
committee and the management as to an 
increase in wages since December, 1940, had 
not resulted in a settlement when on March 26 
a number of the employees ceased work in 
protest against the discharge of the chafrman 
of the committee and proceeded, to form a 
union and secure a charter as a federal labour 
union from the American Federation of 
Labour. The plant continued in operation, 
100 out of 350 employees being reported on 
strike. As a result of negotiations, assisted by 
an organizer of the Federation, it was arranged 
that work would be resumed at noon on 
April 1, all being reinstated; also that the 
management conceded the right to organize 
and would negotiate as to the wage increases 
with a committee. 


Piumpsers, Erc., Ine pe SALaABerRy, QuE.— 
A number of plumbers, steamfitters, sprinkler 
fitters, etc., left their work on a construction 
job on Ile de Salaberry, at Valleyfield, Que., 
on March 15 and by March 17 it was reported 
112 had ceased’ work. The men had asked 
for an allowance for transportation andi board: 
for workers from Montreal. This dispute had 
been referred to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the Board had recom- 
mended against such an allowance. The Mont- 
real rate at 85 cents per hour was being paid 
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for plumbers at Montreal and agreements for 
sprinkler fitters throughout Canada and under 
provincial regulations as to sprinkler fitters 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1941, pp. 222-225). 


but the Board found that the prevailing rate 
in Valleyfield was 60 cents. The minority 
report recommended that the allowances 
should be paid) in accordance with agreements 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1941* 


Number involved Time loss 


Industry, occupation ————_——_—_———————— in man : 
and locality Establish-| wo rerg | Working Particularst 
ments days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to March, 1941. 


MANUFACTUFRING— 
Metal Products— 
Iron foundry workers, 1 81 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


162 |Commenced Feb. 25, 1941; for increased 
wages, improved working conditions and 
union recognition; terminated March 3, 
1941; conciliation (federal); compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during March, 1941. 


MINING, ETC.— 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 (a) 60 
N.S. 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, 1 Ga 
N.S. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Fish cutters, etc., Lunen- 1 AQ 
berg, N.S 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Tannery workers, Oshawa, 1 250 
Ont. 
Metal Products— 
Automobile parts factory 1 160 
workers, Oshawa, Ont. 
Electric fixtures factory 1 100 


workers, Montreal,P.Q. 


Non-Met. Minerals, ete.— 
Abrasives factory work- 1 110 
ers, Thorold, Ont. 


ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings, ete.— 
Plumbers, etc., Ile de 
Salaberry, P.Q. 


112 


= 


22 


en 


Construction labourers, 
Sydney, N.S. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways— 
Garage employees and bus 
ar iyens, Vancouver, 


176 


— 


120 |Commenced March 17; against transfer of 
worker to certain position; terminated 
March 18; return of workers pending in- 
vestigation; in favour of employer (trans- 
fer temporary). 


176 |Commenced March 20; against local applica- 
tion of ruling re another mine; terminated 
March 28; return of workers pending de- 
cision of Joint Board of Adjustment; indefi- 
nite. 


15 |Commenced March 21; for increased wages; 
terminated March 21; return of workers 
pending settlement; in favour of workers. 


Commenced March 24; against discharge of 
workers; terminated March 28; concilia- 
tion (federal); in favour of workers. 


320 |Commenced March 12; for union agreement 
with increased wages; terminated March 
13; conciliation (federal) and later reference 
to I.D.1. Board; indefinite. 


300 |Commenced March 27; for union recognition 
with increased wages, etc.; unterminated. 


500 {Commenced March 26; against discharge of 
worker and for increased wages; untermin- 
ated. 


350 |Commenced March 15; for allowance for 
board and transportation; unterminated. 


22 |Commenced March 25; for increased wages; 
terminated March 26; employment condi- 
tions no longer affected: in favour of em- 
ployer. 


-300 |Commenced March 30; for increased wages 
and improved working conditions; unter- 
minated. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


{In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 400 men indirectly affected. 
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It was reported that 112 men out of 185 left 
work. The employer reported that replace- 
ment of the men began on March 16 and by 
March 24 all had been replaced. At the end 
of the month a settlement had not been 
reached. 


Construction LAsourrers, SypNry, N.S.—A 
number. of labourers, engaged in removing 
brickwork in connection with the relining of 
a furnace in a steel plant, ceased work on 
March 25 demanding an increase in wages 
from 48 cents per hour to $5 per day. Seven 
men on one shift and 15 men on the next shift 
were involved. Work was resumed on the 
next shift, half of the men returning, the 
remainder, 11, being replaced. 

GarAGE EMPLOYEES AND Bus Drivers, VAN- 
couver, B.C—A number of employees in a 
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garage servicing motor buses having some cofi- 
nection with the street railway system and 
an interurban motor coach line ceased work 
on March 380 to secure increases in wages and 
improvements in working conditions. They 
were supported by bus drivers who refused to 
operate buses after they required service by 
non-union workers. A Board established under 
the British Columbia Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act had dealt with the dispute and had 
recommended certain increases only. One 
member of the Board dissented from the 
report. The employees did not accept the 
award. Both parties discussed modifications 
in the terms of the award but did not reach 
an agreement. Work was resumed on April 4 
under the terms of the award pending the 
finding of an arbitrator to be appointed by 
the provincial Minister of Labour. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerte from month 
to month bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1941, issue, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1940. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some, cases after an interval of as much as 
two years and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this 
article are taken as far as possible from the 
government publications of the various 
countries concerned. Information as to 
particular disputes is taken for the most 
part from newspapers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes 
involving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An 
order under the Defence Regulations, effective 
July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement of 
disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts as noted in the Lasour “Gazerrts, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes which began 
during January was 64 and 10 were unterm- 
inated at the end of December, making a 
total of 74 disputes in progress during 
January. The number of workers involved 
was 13,300 and the resultant time loss 24,000 
man-working days. 


Of the 64 disputes. which began during 
January, 14 arose out of demands for 
increased wages and 25 were over other wage 
questions; 12 were over questions regarding 
the employment of particular classes or per- 
sons; 10 arose out of questions respecting 
working conditions; 3 on questions of trade 
union principle. During January, final settle- 
ments were reached in the case of 57 disputes, 
of which 7 were settled in favour of workers, 
28 in favour of employers and 22 resulted in 
compromise settlements. In 6 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


A strike of about 5,000 shipyard workers, 
at Belfast, lasted from March 7 to March 12. 
The cause of the dispute was the dismissal 
of two men and dissatisfaction of the appren- 
tices over rates of wages. 


United States 


The United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics has issued preliminary figures as to 
the strikes beginning in recent months as 
follows:— 


Number Time Loss 
of Workers in Working 
Disputes Involved Days 
Dec., 1940..... 160 40,000 400,000 
Janay 1941.5... ... 220 65,000 625,000 
Feb., 1941..... 240 60,000 1,000,000 


For purposes of comparison, average figures 
for February over the five-year period 1935-39, 
are: 182 strikes beginning in the month, 
69,611 workers involved in strikes beginning 
in the month; 828,701 man-working days time 
loss. 

(The Secretary of Labor of the United 
States, in March, issued a statement as to 
the extent of strikes in defence industries 
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which included eleven of the manufacturing 
industries recognized as being vital to 
national defence. These are the industries 
producing: aircraft, aluminum, automobiles, 
steel, electrical machinery, engines, explosives, 
and machine tools; also foundries and 
machine shops, sawmills and shipbuilding. In 
these eleven industries in 1940, there were 
244 strikes resulting in a time loss of 1,461,000 
man-working days which was equal to one- 
fourth of one per cent of the total number 
of man-days worked. The data indicated 
that, in general, defence strikes were shorter 
than non-defence strikes. It was pointed out 
that because of the importance of strikes 
which directly affect national defence, much 
publicity is given to such disputes. It was 
also pointed out that during the months 
September, 1940, to January, 1941, inclusive, 
the time loss from strikes was 27 per cent 
less than during the same period a year 
before.) 

Two disputes which began in January, and 
were mentioned in the February Lasour 
GAZETTE, continued into March. The strike 
of 6,500 employees of a tractor manufac- 
turing plant at Chicago which began January 
29, spread to another plant of the same 
company, engaged in truck manufacturing, 
also at Chicago, where 6,650 employees ceased 
work. Two smaller plants of the same com- 
pany at Rock Falls, Illinois, and Richmond, 
Indiana, were also involved in disputes. The 
demands included union recognition, increased 
wages, a reduction in or the elimination of 
piece work. On March 24, one of the Chicago 
plants reopened when about 3,000 members 
of a rival union went to work, and on March 
31, strikers voted to return to work at all 
four plants, the matters in dispute to be 
referred to the new National Mediation 
Board. 

The other strike which began in January 
was that involving over 7,000 workers at an 
engineering plant at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
which was still in effect at the end of March. 
This strike is reported to have held up equip- 
ment needed in other establishments engaged 
in defence work. 

Plants of a steel corporation in three cities 
were involved in strikes, in all cases over 
the question of union recognition as well as 
other demands. At Lackawanna, New York, 
where there were 14,000 employees, a stoppage 
occurred on February 26 over the suspension 
of several hundred workers and for collective 
bargaining with the union. On February 28 
a settlement was reached, the company agree- 
ing to negotiate with the union over griev- 
ances. The second strike was at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania, where 21,000 workers were 
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employed, but all did not go out on strike. 
This was in protest against holding of elec- 
tions under an employees’ representation plan, 
which the union held did not represent the 
majority of the workers. This was settled 
March 28, when the company agreed to deal 
with the union for its members. The third 
strike which was at the plant at Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, began March 28 over the ques- 
tion of union recognition; 8,000 workers were 
involved and a settlement was reached 
March 30. 

A strike at an aluminum manfacturing 
plant at Edgewater, New Jersey, was in 
progress from March 12 to March 22 when 
it was agreed that work be resumed and the 
dispute as to the payment for overtime be 
subject to further negotiations; 3,000 workers 
were involved in this strike. 

Drivers and other employees of bus com- 
panies in New York City, numbering 3,500, 
were on strike from March 10 to March 23, 
when it was agreed to refer the question of 
increased wages to arbitration. 


The Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University, Princeton, NJ., has 
issued three booklets in its series of industrial 
relations digests. The first entitled The 
Organization of a Personnel Department out- 
lines the relationship of a personnel depart- 
ment to the operating organization, the divi- 
sion of duties within such a department, and 
the use of organization charts and committees. 
The second pamphlet entitled The Employ- 
ment Division describes the functions of such 
a department under the following headings: 
recruiting, selection and placement, separa- 
tions, and employment records. The third 
deals with the reorganization of hour schedules 
under topic headings, factors determining 
changes, individual problems and solutions; the 
last mentioned section being sub-divided under 
number of shifts for each 24-hour day, days 
per week, continuous operations, rotating and 
non-rotating shifts, bonus payments, hour 
schedules for trainees and hour schedules for 
salaried employees. 

This last named booklet presents a digest 
of a preliminary report of a more complete 
study which is being prepared on hours of 
work in defense industries, based on informa- 
tion received from a large number of com- 
panies in representative industries; while the 
two first-mentioned are digests of current prac- 
tice and have been prepared for use in com- 
panies facing rapid expansion due to defense 
orders. They are based on material received 
from a large number of companies. 
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CANADA’S WARTIME WAGES POLICY 


Application of Order in Council Providing for Stabilization of Wages and 
Cost of Living Bonus 


HE Minister of Labour, the Hon. Norman 

A. McLarty recently released Sugges- 
tions for the Application of Order in Council 
PC. 7440 by Boards of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. Because of the importance of 
this Order, which sets forth the Government’s 
wartime wage policy, the full texts both of the 
Order and of the Minister’s suggestions are 
reprinted below, together with a summary 


Summary of Policy and 


Under the pressure of wartime demands there 
is a strong tendency for wage rates to rise. 
The supply of labour is decreased by the 
transfer of men to the armed forces. The 
demand for labour is increased by the ex- 
pansion of production for war purposes. The 
resulting tendency for wage rates to rise is 
strengthened because in many types of war 
production the employers’ normal incentive 
to resist wage increases largely disappears. 
The Government becomes the country’s largest 
buyer. On Government contracts profits are 
fixed and increases in wage rates charged to 
the taxpayer. In many instances, therefore, 
employers are willing to adopt a liberal wage 
policy since it results either in higher prices 
paid by the Government on war orders or 
in lower excess profits taxes. 

On the other hand, the cost of living tends 
also to rise. Through increased employment, 
higher wage rates, and frequent overtime, the 
money earnings of wage-earners increase. If 
the flow of money incomes increases faster than 
the output of civilian goods and services, the 
prices of these goods and services must 
rise. The increased cost of living stimulates 
further demands for increased wage rates. 
The spending of increased earnings (unless the 
production of civilian goods and services can 
be proportionately increased) pushes the cost 
of living still higher, and a race starts between 
wage rates and the cost of living. 

In this race, as all countries learned during 
the last war, the cost of living always in- 
creases faster than wages. In Canada, by 
_ 1917 the cost of living had risen 39 per cent 

but wages only 26 per cent. By 1918 the cost 
of living had risen 59 per cent but wages only 
47 per cent. There was, therefore, a serious 
reduction in the purchasing power of the wages 
of the average worker. More important, 
however, was the fact that the reduction in 
the standard of living was distributed very 
unevenly. A few favourably situated wage- 
earners were able, it is true, to enforce wage 


of the policy and a brief statement of the 
considerations which led to its adoption on 
the recommendation of the Inter-Departmental 
Committee on Labour Co-ordination and the 
National Labour Supply Council, which is 
composed equally of representatives of the 
principal employer and labour organizations — 
in Canada. 


Reasons for its Adoption 


increases as fast as or faster than the cost of 
living rose, but the great majority of wage- 
earners suffered a reduction in their standard 
of living. For some the reduction was slight, 
for others severe. It is in such unplanned and 
inequitable differences in the sacrifice imposed 
on various groups in the community that the 
main evil of inflation lies. 

To check the rise in the cost of living 
control of prices and rents was _ instituted 
very shortly after the outbreak of the present 
war. Profits were also restricted and sub- 
jected to special taxation. If unco-ordinated 
increases in wage rates were permitted, the 
whole policy of orderly and equitable control 
might be largely defeated and the vicious 
spiral of inflation might begin to exact its toll. 


By November, 1940 the cost of living had 
increased by 7 per cent since the beginning 
of the war, although it was still 12 per cent 
below the figure for 1929. The index number 
of wage rates (1985-39100) had increased 
from 104-1 in 1929 and 104-7 in 1988 to 108-3 
in 1940. It was therefore decided that the 
time had come to supplement other methods 
of control by a policy of stabilizing current 
wage rates and providing for the orderly 
adjustment of wages to any unavoidable in- 
creases in the cost of living. 


Main provisions of Order 


This policy was set forth in the Order 
in Council of December 16, 1940 (P.C. 7440) 
which provides that, for the duration of the 
war: 

1. Except in certain special situations the 
highest wage rates established either during 
the period of our greatest prosperity, 1926-29, 
or at any time thereafter, may be restored, if 
necessary, and maintained, but not increased; 

2. Such wages may be supplemented by a 
separate cost of living bonus which should be 
sufficient to protect the worker not from in- 
creases in the cost of all his purchases, but 
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only from increases in the cost of basic neces- 
sities, and should therefore be in the form 
of “a flat amount per hour or per week 
uniform for all workers”; 


3. All wage agreements shall conform to the 
above principles; 


4. The Minister of Labour shall review the 
findings of all Boards of Conciliation for com- 
pliance with the above principles and shall 
direct the reconsideration of any recommenda- 
tion which deviates from them. 


Coverage of Order 


The Order applies to all industries falling 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act—muining, transportation, 
communication, public service utilities, and 
the production, transportation or storage of 
war supplies and the construction or demoli- 
tion of defence projects. It was hoped, how- 
ever, that the policy of the Order would be 
voluntarily adopted by employers and workers 
in all other industries. 


Cost of Living Bonus 


Since the Minister is required to review the 
reports of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation for conformity to the principles of 
the Order in Council, it seemed advisable to 
inform such boards of his interpretation of the 
Order, and especially of his view as to what 
would constitute a reasonable cost of living 
bonus. Otherwise dissatisfaction and unrest 
might result from widely differing recom- 
mendations by different boards. He suggests 
therefore that when the cost of living in- 
creases 5 per cent, full time workers should 
receive a cost of living bonus of $1.25 per week. 
This is 5 per cent of $25 and is recommended 
on the rough assumption that a worker earn- 
ing $25 a week or less has to spend practically 
his entire earnings on the necessities of life. 
A slightly different procedure is recommended 
for women workers and males under 21 years 
of age. If their wage rates are less than 
50 cents an hour, it is suggested that their 
bonus might be 5 per cent of their basic hourly 
rates, but not to exceed $1.25 per week. This 
difference in treatment is based on the 
assumption that most of them have no 
dependents and that the full amount of the 
standard bonus would increase their earnings 
by more than the cost of living in a degree 
not warranted by their needs. 


Two-Fold Policy 


The policy summarized above is two-fold. 
On the one hand it provides for the stabiliza- 
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tion of current wage rates (unless they can 
be shown to be depressed or unduly enhanced). 
On the other hand it provides for supple- 
menting wages by a cost of living bonus to 
prevent any reduction in the workers’ basic 
standard of living. 


The policy of stabilizing wages is considered 
reasonable, because present wage _ rates, 
measured in purchasing power, are the highest 
in Canada’s history. This policy is regarded 
as necessary because Canada cannot devote 
44 per cent of its national income to the pur- 
poses of war and at the same time produce 
enough civilian goods and services to make 
possible any general increase in real wage 
rates, i.e., in the goods and services that the 
wage earner can buy with his money wages. 
In wartime no increase in the general standard 
of living is physically and economically pos- 
sible. In fact it will be fortunate if Canada 
can sustain its necessary war effort without 
some decrease in the average standard of 
living by reduction of the consumption of 
non-essential commodities. Such a decrease 
may be necessary to the extent that men and 
machines have to be diverted from the pro- 
duction of civilian goods and services to the 
production of munitions and war supplies. 

But if such a decrease is necessary, it should 
not be allowed to impair the morale and the 
productive efficiency of our working force. 
This is the other half of the policy. By pro- 
vision of uniform cost of living bonuses a basic 
standard of living for all workers is pro- 
tected. Any sacrifice in civilian consumption 
required by the necessities of war (and made 
evident by an increase in the cost of living) 
will then be imposed, as equity and efficiency 
both require, on those best able to bear the 
burden. 

The policy does impose certain restrictions 
on the temporary gain which certain groups 
of favourably situated wage-earners might 
be able to secure for themselves in this 
emergency. But if it succeeds in preventing 
a series of unplanned and cumulative increases 
in money wage rates and therefore in pre- 
venting a similar series of inevitably larger 
increases in the cost of living, it will facilitate 
the maintenance of real wages, measured in 
purchasing power, at the highest possible level, 
will safeguard the maintenance of at least a 
basic minimum standard of living for all 
workers, and will prevent the gross inequality 
of sacrifice which uncontrolled inflation always 
brings and under which those wage earners 
who can least help themselves suffer most. 

The text of the Suggestions for the Appli- 
cation of the Order is as follows: 
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Suggestions for the Application of Order in Council P. C. 7440 
by Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 


1. Purpose of the Order in Council 


The purpose of the Order in Council is to 
establish a uniform wage policy for Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation by providing 
that, subject to certain exceptions stated in 
section 5 below, the highest wage rates gener- 
ally prevailing and normally established for 
the different occupations in any given estab- 
lishment during the period 1926-29 or any 
higher rates established thereafter but before 
December 16, 1940, shall be accepted as fair 
and reasonable, and that such wage rates may 
be supplemented by a separate bonus as the 
cost of living rises. 


2. Adjustment of Wage Rates in 
Normal Cases 


(a) Subject to the exceptions stated in sec- 
tion 5 below, wage rates which are as high as 
or higher than the highest rates established 
during the period 1926-29 or thereafter may 
not be changed, but wage rates which are 
lower than the rates during that period may 
be increased up to that level. 

(b) In comparing the wage rates of piece 
workers, account should be taken not only of 
the straight piece work rate but also of any 
applicable incentive bonus. 

(c) The Order clearly indicates that com- 
parison of existing wages with those of the 
period 1926-29 must be made on the basis of 
wage rates, not earnings. It definitely men- 
tions wage rates and wage rate levels but 
makes no mention of earnings (Sections 2, 3 
and 5).. The principal question at issue, 
apart from the conditions referred to in sec- 
tions 3 and 4, is whether present wage rates 
differ from those of the base period. Other 
considerations, such as guarantees of employ- 
ment or a longer or shorter work week, 
which may have obtained in the 1926-29 
period but are no longer in effect, have no 
import under the Order. 


3. Cost of Living Bonus 


(a) A cost of living bonus may be given to 
protect the worker not from increases in the 
cost of all his purchases but only from in- 
creases in the cost of the basic necessities of 
life. A flat bonus is therefore suggested 
because a bonus computed as a percentage of 
wage rates or earnings would favour the 
better paid workers, defeat the purpose of the 
Order by preventing that decline in the con- 
sumption of non-essential commodities which 
is required by war conditions and is necessary 
to prevent inflation. 

(b) In view of the wide variations in the 
wage rates of individuals and occupational 


groups, if the bonus were determined inde- 
pendently in each industrial establishment or 
even each economic area, many arbitrary 
decisions would be involved and confusion 
would result. Therefore the following 
standard formula is suggested on the rough 
assumption that a wage of $25 per week 
leaves a family practically no margin for 
expenditures on anything but the basic neces- 
sities of life: 


When the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Index for the Dominion or for the region 
advances 5 per cent (1) full time workers 
might receive a maximum weekly bonus of 
$1.25; (2) part-time workers would then 
recelve an hourly bonus of $1.25 divided by 
the normal weekly hours worked in the 
establishment in question; (3) male 
workers under 21 years of age and female 
workers, if employed at basic rates of 
less than 50 cents an hour on jobs which 
by custom or practice are not ordinarily 
assigned to adult male workers, might 
receive a bonus of 5 per cent of their basic 
hourly rates (maximum $1.25 per week). 
Proportional increases may, of course, .be 
made in the bonus when the advance in the 
cost of living exceeds 5 per cent. 


(c) The Order does not limit the bonus to 
instalments of 5 per cent or multiples thereof. 
It does direct, however, that bonuses may not 
be granted (1) unless three months have 
elapsed since the last wage adjustment or 
bonus determination and (2) unless the cost 
of living has risen by at least 5 per cent since 
the last previous determination of a bonus 
payment or wage adjustment. 

(d) The Order does not preclude the grant- 
ing of a wage increase (within the terms indi- 
cated) and a cost of living bonus simul- 
taneously. 


4. Computation of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


(a) In most instances the new Cost of 
Living Index for the Dominion prepared by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics will be the 
medium for measuring changes in the cost of 
living. In special circumstances, however, 
regional indices prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics may be used. 


(b) If wage rates have not been increased 
since August, 1939, the change in the cost of 
living should be computed since August, 1939. 
If wage rates have been increased since 
August, 1939, the change in the cost of living 
should be computed since the date of the 
most recent increase in wage rates. 
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(c) In August, 1939, the index number of the 
cost of living was 100-8. A 5 per cent increase 
in the cost of living since August, 1939, would 
therefore be indicated by an increase of 5:04 
points in the index number. In December, 
1940, the index number was 108-0. A 5 per 
cent increase since December, 1940, would 
therefore be indicated by an increase of 5-4 
points in the index number. The absolute 
change in the index number is, however, so 
close to the percentage change that for all 
practical purposes the absolute change in the 
index number may be taken as the percentage 
change in the cost of living. For example, 
the percentage change in cost of living between 
August, 1939, and December, 1940, may be 
taken as 7-2 per cent (108-0 minus 100-8) 
instead of 7°14 per cent (7:2 divided by 
100-8). 

5. Adjustment of Wage Rates in 
Exceptional Cases 


(a) Regardless of whether present wage rates 
are less than, equal to or higher than the 
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highest wage rates established during the 
period 1926-29 or thereafter, if it is shown that 
such highest rates were depressed or sub- 
normal, a Board may recommend an increase 
to any level which it considers fair and 
reasonable. 


(b) If present wage rates are equal to or 
higher than the highest wage rates established 
during the period 1926-29 or thereafter, but 
it is shown that such highest rates were unduly 
enhanced or abnormal, a Board may recom- 
mend that the present rates may be reduced 
to any level, not less than that prevailing on 
December 16, 1940, which it considers fair and 
reasonable. 


(c) If present wage rates are less than the 
highest wage rates established during the period 
of 1926-29 or thereafter, but it is shown that 
such highest rates were unduly enhanced 
or abnormal, such highest rates need not be 
restored but a Board may recommend that the 
present rates be increased at a rate of not more 
than 5 per cent per year. 


Text of Order in Council 


The following is the text of Order in Council 
(P.C. 7440) issued on December 19, 1940: 

Whereas by Order in Council (P.C. 3495) 
dated November 7, 1939, the operation of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was ex- 
tended to all disputes between employers and 
employees engaged in war work; 

And whereas the Minister of Labour re- 

ports,— 

(a) That experience has shown the said Act 
has not operated satisfactorily in all 
such disputes; 

(b) That, if the Government through an 
extension of the principles of the Fair 
Wages Act were to attempt to deter- 
mine wage rates and other working con- 
ditions in all those industries engaged 
on war work, innumerable arbitrary 
decisions would be involved and the 
institutions and practices of collective 
bargaining to which it is the declared 
policy of the Government to assure 
freedom (P.C, 2685, June 19, 1940) 
would be rendered superfluous and labour 
organizations deprived of their legiti- 
mate functions; 

(c) That the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board was established at the outbreak 
of war and has so operated that despite 
inescapable increase in the cost of some 
products, the increase in the cost of 
living since August, 1939, as measured 
by the new index of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, has been 6-2 per 
cent; in some places more, in some 
places less; 


(d) That the Government, in awarding war 
contracts, has exercised care that profits 
be restricted and, further in addition to 
provincial taxation and the corporate 
income tax of 18 per cent, there has 
been imposed, under the Excess Profits 
Tax Act, a further tax of 75 per cent 
on the excess of current profits over pre- 
war profits ; 

(e) That, in many trades and onlbigaament 
in this country, reasonable wage levels 
were established during the period 
1926-29, and that the cost of living as 
reported in the Lasour Gazerre for 
September, 1940, was 12-6 per cent 
below the average level of 1929; 

(f) That the Labour Co-ordination Com- 
mittee has formulated appropriate prin- 
ciples of wartime wage policy and has 
consulted with the National Labour 
Supply Council in order to secure the 
considered judgment of employees and 
employers on the reasonableness and 
effectiveness of these principles and their 
co-operation in establishing them in prac- 
tice; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour (made on the 
advice of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Labour Co-ordination, unanimously con- 
curred in by the National Labour Supply 
Council), is hereby pleased, for the guidance of 
Boards of Conciliation set up under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act in carrying 
out their duties, to direct attention to the 
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principles enunciated in Order in Council 
PC. 2685, June 19, 1940, which are hereby re- 
affirmed, and to approve the following prin- 
ciples of wartime wage policy applicable to 
conditions in industries comin, within the 
purview of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, as extended by P.C. 3495, November 
7, 1989, viz:— 


(1) Minimum wage standards established by 
provincial law or regulation shall be regarded 
as minimum standards only. 

(2) Wage rates established and in effect at 
the date hereof ought not to be reduced by 
reason of any principle herein set out. 

(3) Wage rate levels established by agree- 
ment or practice in any industry or trade, 
nationally or locally during the period 1926-29, 
or higher levels established thereafter but 
prior to the date hereof, shall be considered 
generally fair and reasonable except that where 
it is clearly shown that exceptional circum- 
stances during that period resulted in de- 
pressed and sub-normal, or unduly enhanced 
or abnormal, wages in a particular industry, 
trade, or locality, a Board may adjust such 
rates to what it considers fair and reasonable 
under such circumstances. 

(4) In cases where it is shown to the satis- 
faction of a Board that the wage levels of 
1926-29 if restored would be out of alignment 
(in being higher than the present prevailing 
rates) it shall be accepted as reasonable by 
such Board that increases in wages granted 
in any calendar year shall be limited to 5 per 
cent of the prevailing rates. 

(5) To assure the workers that, while they 
are called upon to share in such sacrifices as 
the war may make necessary for the whole 
nation, their basic standard of living will not 
‘be impaired by any unavoidable increases in 
the cost of living, a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus, independent of basic wage rates, 
may properly be paid. In the determination 
of such a bonus, the following points should 
‘be observed: 


(1) Changes in the cost of living should be 
measured by the new Cost of Living 
Index prepared by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in co-operation with the 
Department of Labour and the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, with such 
adjustments as regional requirements 
might indicate to be justified. 

(ai) The bonus should be determined at 
intervals not more frequently than 
quarterly and paid in the first instance 
only if the cost of living has risen by 
as much as 5 per cent since August, 
1939, or since the time of any wage 
increase subsequent to that date; there- 
after the bonus should be adjusted only 
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if the cost of living has risen by 5 per 
cent or more since the last previous 
determination of a bonus payment; the 
bonus should be decreased only in case 
the cost of living has decreased by 5 per 
cent or more since the last previous 
determination of a bonus. 

Bonus should be a flat amount per hour 
or per week uniform for all workers and 
calculated to protect the worker against 
increases in the cost of basic necessaries 
of life. 


(6) Under war circumstances the urgent need 
for increased volume and speed of production 
is a justification for special provisions cover- 
ing shifts and hours of work. This should be 
brought about by mutual agreement and should 
be understood as applying only for the 
duration of the emergency. The health and 
safety of the workers to be safe-guarded. 

(7) In industries which must operate con- 
tinuously or which cannot successfully be 
operated on a three-shift basis, arrangements 
should be made in any event to allow the 
workers at least one day’s rest in seven, and 
such additional days of rest as may be neces- 
sary to ensure that a proper proportion of 
rest hours to work hours is maintained. 
Wherever such arrangements are made pay- 
ment of overtime rates of pay should be 
adjusted to meet the conditions in a manner 
reasonable to both the employers and em- 
ployees, 

(8) Whenever, in the interests of war pro- 
duction, any suspension is necessary of any 
existing condition of work established by prac- 
tice or agreement, it shall be a condition of any 
such arrangement by which the suspension is 
effected, if the workers so desire the previously 
existing condition of work shall be restored on 
the termination of the emergency fully and 
without modification. 

(9) It shall be the duty of the Registrar of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
record such suspensions or departures from 
trade practices during the war with a view 
to facilitating measures to restore the same 
after the war as may be required. 

(10) In the case of any dispute in which a 
contract with a government department is in- 
volved, the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation to which the dispute is submitted shall 
afford to the Department concerned the 
privilege of submitting to the Board a brief in 
writing as to the views of the Department on 
any matter touching the dispute. 

(11) It shall be the duty of any Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to ensure that 
all agreements arrived at as a result of the 
deliberations of the Board shall be filed with 
the Department of Labour. 


(111) 
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His Excellency in Council on the same 
recommendation, and under and in virtue of 
the War Measures Act (Chap. 206, RS.C. 
1927) is pleased to order and it is hereby 
ordered that all agreements negotiated during 
the war period shall conform to the principles 
enunciated herein and in the said Order in 
Council, of the 19th June, 1940—P.C. 2685. 
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His Excellency in Council is hereby further 
pleased to direct that the report of any Board 
shall be at once communicated to the Minister 
of Labour who shall review the findings of 
such Board; and, to the extent which in his 
opinion the report deviates from the prin- 
ciples herein contained, shall direct a recon- 
vening of the Board for reconsideration 
thereof. 


Railway Transportation Brotherhoods’ Memorandum of Proposed 
Legislation to Dominion Government 


The Dominion Joint Legislative Committee 
of the Railway Transportation Brotherhoods 
recently presented its memorandum of pro- 
posed legislation to the Dominion Govern- 
ment. 

Pensions for Harbour Board Employees — 
The memorandum drew attention to the fact 
that prior to the war period intimation had 
been given that a pension plan was being 
worked out for employees under the juris- 
diction of the National Harbours Board, and 
that despite the elapse of time since the 
subject was first put forward, no pension plan 
had been made effective. It was pointed out 
that the employees concerned are reaching an 
age where the quota retired annually is 
attaining serious proportions. It was 
requested that a retirement plan be intro- 
duced and made effective at an early date. 

St. Lawrence Deep Waterway—The Com- 
mittee reiterated the Railway Brotherhoods’ 
opposition to the undertaking of the deepen- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Waterway, and con- 
tended that: “Present or anticipated trans- 
portation requirements do not, by any stretch 
of imagination, warrant the expenditures 
which would be involved, especially at this 
time. With respect to power required for 
our war effort, as intimated by some 
exponents, we believe there is sufficient power 
available within the borders of Canada to 
supply our maximum production demands. 
Therefore, we desire to again register our 
strenuous opposition to the expenditure of 


public money for such an_ unnecessary 
project.” 
Other Proposals—Other legislative pro- 


posals were that the Railway Grade Crossing 
Fund be increased to at least $500,000; 
that Section 262 of the Railway Act be 
amended accordingly at the present session of 
Parliament; and that all forms of transporta- 
tion be placed under a central government 
authority for “equitable regulation and 
effective control”. The memorandum also 
expressed the Committee’s “sincere hope that 


the necessary co-operation may yet be 
secured” to make possible the implementing 
of certain recommendations contained in the 
Sirois’ Report concerning the reallocation of 
the functions of government and the financial 
relations of the Dominion and the provinces. 


In concluding the memorandum, the Com- 
mittee stated: “For many years our Brother- 
hoods have been ready and have shown our 
willingness to co-operate with the Government 
of the day in dealing with national problems. 
At this critical time, we are even more anxious 
to assure you of our desire to continue that 
co-operation on any matters concerning which 
we may be of service.” . 


Labour and the War is the title of a 
pamphlet by Andrew Brewin published jointly 
by the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. It deals with the 
attitude of Canadian labour to the war; 
machinery to ensure co-operation; necessity 
of collective bargaining and growth of respon- 
sible trade unions; organized labour before 
the war; divisions in Canadian labour; 
political impotence of labour; change of 
situation due to war; dangers inherent in 
the new situation; extension of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act; difficulties in 
the administration of the I.D.1. Act; declara- 
tion of Government principles; stabilizing 
wage rates; training workers; steps toward 
labour unity; representation of labour in war 
administration; enactment of unemployment 
insurance; and labour and the future. 


Concluding the pamphlet it is declared that: 
“A great opportunity awaits the Canadian 
working men and Canadian labour may well 
emerge after the war stronger and better 
organized to face the difficulties of the post 
war era”. Copies may be obtained from 
either of the two above-mentioned organiza-. 
tions, the price being 10 cents per copy. 
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HOURS OF LABOUR IN WAR INDUSTRIES 


Recommendations of Select Committee on National Expenditure in 
Great Britain 


HE Select Committee on National Ex- 

penditure appointed in Great Britain to 
examine war expenditure and to report upon 
any economies which could be effected con- 
sistent with the carrying out of Government 
policy, has recently reported to the British 
House of Commons on matters dealing with 
labour problems, overtime, and methods of 
costing and planning Government contracts. 


Extended reference is made to overtime and 
Sunday work and to its effects on production 
and costs. The Committee had been perturbed 
at the amount of overtime, even before the 
increased drive for production began in May, 
1940. Figures, showing the average amount 
of overtime worked by the engineering indus- 
try, in December, 1939, revealed great vari- 
ations between one district and another, rang- 
ing from 54 hours in one factory to 22 hours 
in another. The average over the country 
was about 12 hours’ overtime per week. 

Both employers and trade unions depre- 
cated excessive overtime, recognizing that it 
led to unrest, fatigue and sickness, and 
retarded production. There was evidence in 
government factories of an increase in sickness 
due to industrial fatigue. It was also found, 
however, that if a certain amount of overtime 
was not worked men left their factories for 
others where they could earn more by work- 
ing overtime. 

Text of Report 


Because of its topical value, this British 
report is reprinted herewith in full: 

The Select Committee appointed to examine 
the current expenditure defrayed out of 
moneys provided by Parliament for the De- 
fence Services, for Civil Defence, and for 
other services directly connected with the 
war, and to report what, if any, economies 
consistent with the execution of the policy 
decided by the Government may be effected 
therein, have made further progress in the 
matters to them referred, and have agreed to 
the following Third Report. 

1. Your Committee have received the fol- 
lowing report from their Sub-Committee on 
Supply Services which they have considered 
and adopted with amendments as their Third 
Report to the House. 

2. Before the prorogation, the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Supply Services of last session had 
taken a large volume of evidence on labour 
problems and had considered a preliminary 
report. The present Sub-Committee, being 
of identical composition, have continued from 


the point at which the work of the last Sub- 
Committee was interrupted. 


1. Enticement of Labour 


3. The Sub-Committee have from the be- 
ginning of their work been faced with the 
labour problem. In their Second and Sixth 
Reports the Select Committee drew particular 
attention to the enticement of engineering 
personnel which was prevalent in the early 
stages of the war, with its resulting distur- 
bance to production. The orders banning 
advertisement for labour made under the new 
Emergency Powers (Defence) Act appear to 
have put an effective stop to this practice. 
All applications for labour have now to be 
made through the local Labour Exchanges, 
and the Minister has power to move labour 
from one place to another, if he thinks such 
a step necessary to help output. However, 
there has been one unexpected result. 
“Poaching” seems to some extent to have 
been stopped, but both Departments and pri- 
vate employers complain that there is now a 
standstill of labour, particularly of skilled 
men. The reason for this appears to be that 
the Ministry of Labour are only using their 
compulsory powers to a very minor extent. 
It is their policy to proceed by agreement 
and the instructions given to their local in- 
spectors are that they are only to use their 
full powers if absolutely necessary. The Sub- 
Committee concur that agreement, if it is 
possible, is better than compulsion, but they 
consider that care should be observed that 
undue delicacy in this matter should not be 
allowed to cause unnecessary and harmful 
delay in getting maximum production. 


2. Overtime 


4. The Sub-Committee wish to direct parti- 
cular attention to the amount of overtime 
worked and its effect on production and costs. 
The relation between industrial output and 
hours of work has been the subject of serious 
study for many years and an interesting com- 
parison can be made between the situation in 
the last war and the situation now. 


5. As long ago as 1894 the hours of work 
in some Royal Ordnance Factories and Dock- 
yards were reduced to 48 hours a week and 
the results were described in the Board of 
Trade Labour Gazette of July, 1905. The 
result was no loss of production, no increase 
in cost, but an improvement in attendance 
and time-keeping. 
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6. During the last war extremely thorough 
investigations into the conditions governing 
maximum efficiency of labour were under- 
taken. The Committee on the Health of 
Munition Workers (set up under the auspices 
of the Ministry of Munitions with the ap- 
proval of the Home Office in 1915) dealt in 
detail with many different aspects of the 
subject. Some of their recommendations which 
will be considered later are directly applicable 
to the present time. An Inter-Departmental 
Committee, known as the Hours of Labour 
Committee, was formed in 1916 in order to 
introduce some co-ordination into the action 
taken by the different Departments. Their 
work was not easy. They had to reconcile 
two conflicting views. “On the one side the 
experience of the Health of Munition Workers 
Committee urged the necessity of diminishing 
Sunday labour and overtime; on the other, 
manufacturers and Supply Departments of the 
Ministry (of Munitions), in the face of the 
pressing need to increase output, insisted on 
the importance of utilizing as ‘many machine 
hours as possible’.” (History of Ministry of 
Munitions, Vol. V, Pt. III, p. 100.) 


Results of Overtime in Last War 


7. The situation at the beginning of 1916 
was such that holidays at the New Year and 
Easter were limited and the Whitsun and 
August Bank Holidays and the traditional 
summer “wakes” were postponed. The Gov- 
ernment were urging the men to work more 
and more in order to build up large reserves 
of war equipment for the Somme offensive. 
In these circumstances it was not possible for 
the Ministry of Munitions to adopt a con- 
sistent line of action with regard to the hours 
worked by munition workers. The History of 
the Ministry of Munitions (Vol. V, Part III, 
pp. 100-102) gives the following account of the 
various viewpoints :— 

“Owing to this pressure of demand proposals 
made early in the year by the Home Office for 
the reduction of the hours of work permissible 
to protected persons under the general Order 
of 1915 did not take effect until October, 1916, 
and even then constant exceptions had to be 
made, in succession, for the needs of special 
trades, such as the makers of machine tools, 
of heavy guns, of aeroplanes; and in the case 
of establishments whose output was held to be 
essential, such as Woolwich Arsenal, where 
work was for many months carried on in excess 
of the limitations of the Factory Acts and 
unsanctioned by a special Order from the Home 
Office. 
“Tf the demands of supply made the curtail- 
ment of work difficult, the attitude of em- 
ployers and of workpeople was often not helpful 
in this respect. The employers with whom 
the Ministry of Munitions and the Home Office 
corresponded were, indeed, frequently opposed 
to Sunday labour on principle, and pointed out 
to the Ministry that they had only adopted it 
as a war necessity, or as the result of pressure 
from the Supply Departments for the rapid 


fulfilment of contracts. The burden of such 
work often fell even more heavily on the staff 
than on the workpeople. Yet, having begun 
Sunday work on grounds of emergency, they 
found it hard not to continue it as a matter 
of routine, partly because of the exigencies 
of completing contracts, partly because of dif- 
ficulties, anticipated or actual, with workpeople 
over wages. It was very difficult for any one 
firm to take isolated action on this point, as 
in other matters which concerned labour, since 
workmen, dissatisfied with the stoppage of their 
Sunday work and wages, might .... go else- 
where. Skilled workmen had frequently left 
their families in other towns and come to the 
munition centres, attracted by the high earnings 
with increased rates for overtime work, which 
more than covered the cost of keeping up two 
homes. Discontinuance of Sunday labour would 
certainly mean decreased output, if the work- 
men were tempted thereby to seek other em- 
ployment .... It was for this reason that the 
influence of the Ministry, even without coercion, 
was valuable in securing group action among 
employers in diminishing both Sunday and over- 
time work. 

“From the workpeople’s point of view, the 
desirability of stopping Sunday and overtime 
work was largely a matter of wages. Sunday 
work in most though not in all industries, by 
tradition or agreement, received double pay; 
it was therefore proportionally valued by 
certain classes of workers, and in some eases 
... it was found that the workers preferred 
that the 24 hours’ rest urged by the Ministry 
of Munitions should be taken on a week-day, 
paid at normal rates, rather than on the 
highly-paid Sunday. In the same way, it was 
sometimes represented on behalf of women 
munition workers that a Saturday holiday gave 
them opportunities of shopping, which a free 
Sunday would not provide. Despite this and 
similar examples, the rest day secured to muni- 
tion workers was normally the Sunday. Where 
the intention to stop Sunday work was duly 
explained beforehand to the workpeople in 
accordance with the provisions of the Schedule 
II of the Munitions of War Act, labour trouble 
was only reported to the Ministry in isolated 
cases. In some cases increased overtime work 
on week-days partly met the difference in 
earnings; in others the stoppage of Sunday 
work was made the excuse for further general 
demands for increased wages. The workers 
of the country had no desire for a seven-days 


week on other than patriotic or pecuniary 
grounds. 
“The wages question, however, largely in- 


fluenced the attitude both of employers and 
employed with regard to long working hours on 
week-days. Thus, skilled toolroom men were 
reported periodically to insist on long hours 
of work, in spite of obvious fatigue, in order 
to compensate in some measure for their lesser 
opportunities of earning as compared with 
plece-workers, while they urged, reciprocally, 
that wage rates must rise if overtime was, as 
seemed probable in 1916, to fall off, since it 
was only the extent of overtime earnings that 
had camouflaged the fact that their standard 
rates had not risen in proportion to the rise 
in the cost of living. At the other end of the 
scale, labourers on time-work often asked to 
be employed on overtime; and munitions tri- 
bunals dealt with a number of cases in which 
such low-paid workers demanded their leaving 
certificates because of diminished opportunities 
of increasing their earnings by overtime work 
for the firm which thus employed them. The 
tribunals on various occasions in dealing with 
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such appeals expressed the hope that the men 
in question would be given fresh opportunities 
of overtime employment.” 

8. Such was the situation which had to be 
faced by the Health of Munition Workers 
Committee. The reports and memoranda 
which they issued very largely coloured the 
policy of the Hours of Labour Committee, 
and their program was definitely adopted in 
March, 1916, although the pressure of demand 
from the supply departments led in 1916, and 
subsequently, to very many gaps in the con- 
sistent administration of such a policy. 


Recommendations in 1916 


9. In brief the first reeommendations of the 
Health of Munition Workers Committee were 
as follows:— 


(1) The discontinuance of Sunday labour 
should be of universal application, and should 
extend to all classes of workers. Except where 
the work was necessarily continuous, Sunday 
labour should be confined to special emer- 
gencies, including the making up of arrears 
and maintenance and repair work. 

(2) The average weekly hours of labour, 
including overtime, should not exceed 65 or 
67 for men, and 60 for women. A later 
recommendation in 1917 was for a week of 
63 hours. (This recommendation gives some 
idea of the hours which were being worked 
at that time, which were on the whole in 
excess of those being worked now.) The 
Committee said :— 


“Even during the urgent claims of a war 
the problem must always be to obtain the 
maximum output from the individual worker 
which is compatible with the maintenance of 
his health. In war time the workmen will be 
willing, as they are showing in so many direc- 
tions, to forgo comfort, and to work nearer 
the margin of accumulating fatigue than in 
time of peace, but the country cannot afford 
the extravagance of paying for work done 
during incapacity from fatigue, just because 
so many hours are spent upon it; and the 
further extravagance of urging armies of 
workmen towards relative incapacity by 
neglect of physiological law. .. Taking the 
country as a whole, the commitee are bound 
to record their impression that the muni- 
tion workers in general have been allowed 
to reach a state of reduced efficiency and 
lowered health, which might have been 
avoided, without reduction of output, by 
attention to the details of daily and weekly 
rests. (The signs of fatigue are even more 
noticeable in the case of the managers and 
foremen, and their practical results are prob- 
ably more serious than in the case of the 
workmen.”) 


(3) The three shifts system, without over- 
time, should be adopted, whenever a suffi- 
cient supply of labour was available. They 
also emphasized the great importance of the 
value of pauses, well distributed during 
spells of work. 


10. These recommendations were made in 
January, 1916, but it was not until the end of 
1917 and in 1918 that it was found possible to 
implement them to any great extent. In 
every case where shortened hours were tried 


firms reported improvement in health and 
‘time-keeping without diminution of output. 


In 1917 some striking statistics on the relation 
of output to hours were issued by the Health 
of Munition Workers Committee and examples 
were selected from groups of workers engaged 
on operations on fuse bodies over periods of 
over 138 months. It was shown conclusively 
that, in the examples collected, reduction of 
hours, even by 18 or 20 a week, increased net 
output. 


11. Since the last war the study of condi- 
tions of maximum efficiency in the human 
factor in industry has been extended in many 
directions. The Industrial Health Research 
Board is an official body which has done much 
to enlarge knowledge in this country, and in 
the United States the study of these prob- 
lems has covered an extremely wide field of 
investigation. As a result, evidence has been 
accumulated, among industries working under 
widely different conditions and in different 
countries, which demonstrates certain general 
principles in a manner placing them beyond 
dispute. This research has clearly indicated 
that the symptoms of fatigue are not confined 
to relatively low output (although that re- 
mains the essential measure of fatigue) but 
manifest themselves in other directions also, 
such as absenteeism, bad time-keeping, rise in 
sickness rate and rise in accident rate. As has 
been seen, these symptoms appeared in the 
last war and the sub-committee have received 
evidence to show that they already exist in 
this. The difficulties, as set out in the History 
of the Ministry of Munitions are almost iden- 
tical, and the sub-committee regret to report 
that the lessons which the last war should 
have taught seem largely to have been ignored. 


Overtime Conditions During Crists of 1940 


12. Before the increased drive began in May 
the sub-committee were perturbed at the 
amount of overtime which was being worked, 
and they heard a considerable amount of evid- 
ence on the subject. Figures were supplied to 
them of the average amount of overtime 
worked by engineers in December, 1939. Great 
variations occurred in different districts, from 
54 hours in one factory to 22 hours in another. 
The average over the country was in the 
region of 12 hours overtime per week. Both 
employers and the trade unions were agreed 
that overtime was to be deprecated. The 
employers stated that they had an agreement 
with the unions that normal overtime should 
not exceed 30 hours in any one month, and 
that they had not at that time (March), as 
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a federation, made any attempt to have those 
hours extended. Excessive overtime led to 
unrest and fatigue and sickness and was not 
good for production. Government factories 
were also finding that industrial fatigue was 
setting in, which showed itself in an increase 
in the sickness rate. 
certain amount of overtime was not worked, 
men left their factories for others where they 
could earn more by working overtime. 

13. After the invasion of Holland and Bel- 
gium the government made a strong appeal 
for extra work and factories were working 24 
hours a day, seven days a week. The Whit- 
sun and August bank holidays were cancelled 
as were also the local “wakes” customary in 
some parts of the country. The result at first 
was an undoubtedly big increase in output. 
The cry that the country was in danger had a 
great moral effect, which resulted in a quick- 
ening of the “stroke.” More work was done 
in an hour than previously and the sub- 
committee are glad to learn that this seems 
to have continued. After two months of ex- 
treme effort the expected symptoms began to 
appear. Absenteeism became much more 
common, and men arrived late for their work. 
Sunday labour led in some instances to men 
taking a day off in the middle of the week, 
when, of course, they only lost an ordinary 
day’s pay and earned double pay on Sunday 
to make up for it. In the Royal Ordnance 
factories absenteeism rose from 10 to 15 per 
cent and at the end of July it was decided, 
wherever possible to discontinue Sunday labour 
and very often Saturday afternoon as well. 
The result was immediate. Time-keeping 
improved and production did not suffer. The 
sub-committee were told of one factory where, 
after the reduction of hours they set up a 
new record for one week’s production. 


14. The Ministry of Labour are aware that 
excessive hours are undesirable, both physic- 
ally and economically. At the end of July 
they issued a document, which was compiled 
after prolonged consultation with employers’ 
organisations and the trade unions and the 
production departments. In a foreword the 
Minister of Labour said: “It is still of vital 
importance to maintain war production at the 
maximum. It is of equal importance, if this 
end is to be achieved, to relieve the strain on 
workpeople caused by long and continuous 
hours of work, and for this purpose an adjust- 
ment in the present long hours of work is 
essential.” The document recommended an 
immediate reduction of hours to an average 
of 60 hours a week, with the aim of a further 
reduction to 55 or 56 hours a week (which 
experience has shown to be the optimum 
standard) as soon as the necessary labour force 
had been acquired. It was also stated that 
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the rules of the Factory Acts relating to the 
hours of women and young persons would be 
again applied as from the Ist August. 


15. The sub-committee wholeheartedly en- 
dorse the opinions set forth in this document. 
They are of the opinion that it is of vital 
importance to reduce the hours of work, and 
they recommend that the ultimate aim must 
be the introduction of the three-shift system, 
wherever possible. They have received strik- 
ing evidence from one firm, which has intro- 
duced this system. The firm in question em- 
ploy eight men for seven men’s work, so that 
while the machines are kept working the full 
seven days each man has one day off a week, 
and their total hours are 48 per week. As a 
result they have almost no absenteeism, and 
their production has been more than doubled. 
In addition, the cost per unit of production 
has, if anything, been reduced. 


Results of Prolonged Overtime 


16. To sum up, there are four general facts 
which may be stated:— 


(1) Increased hours of work above an 
optimum which varies slightly with different 
industries do not increase output propor- 
tionately and may even result in a decrease. 

(2) When heavy overtime is worked for 
prolonged periods the general health of 
workers is undermined. 

(3) If overtime has been prolonged a 
reduction in hours will increase output 
though there will be a time lag corre- 
sponding to recuperation of energy. 

(4) If general health is undermined a 
reduction to optimum hours will fail to 
effect the required increase of output. 


It is vital, therefore, that reduction of 
hours should take place immediately, before 
the health of munition workers is seriously 
affected, as happened in the last war. In one 
factory, recently visited by the Sub-com- 
mittee, difficulty is already being experienced 
from the loss of female labour, due to fatigue 
arising from the long hours which are being 
worked. Moreover it is essential that any 
reduction should be generally applied, in 
order to prevent men moving from one 
factory to another in search of longer hours 
and more pay. The Ministry of Labour is 
obviously the body to supervise hours of 
work, and they should be given powers, if 
they do not possess them already, to secure 
a greater uniformity of hours throughout the 
country. The Supply Departments should 
not be able, except for short periods to deal 
with an emergency, to demand the extension 
of hours of work beyond whatever length of 
time should be laid down as the normal. 
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17. This report, so far as problems of hours 
of labour.are concerned, is based on evidence 
mostly taken before the intensive air-raiding 
of this country had commenced. The Sub- 
committee have, however, heard some evi- 
dence of its effects upon hours of labour 
and upon production. They have also 
received a number of written communications 
which indicate that the present system of 
alr-raid warnings is not entirely satisfactory, 
and it appears also that the “spotter system”, 
which has done much to z:educe unnecessary 


loss of production time during air raids, might | 


achieve still better results with 
organization. 

The Sub-committee have been led to the 
conclusion that a much closer liaison with the 
Observer Corps is necessary, in addition to 
the speeding up of the removal or wiring of 
glass in the roofs of workshops. They intend 
to devote further close attention to this 
problem. 


improved 


Eyestrain and Lighting 


18. Evidence has also clearly shown that 
fatigue may be alleviated by proper attention 
to the conditions under which work is done, 
as well as by actual reduction of hours. In 
these short days it is of paramount import- 
ance that close and continuous attention 
should be paid to the lighting and ventila- 
tion of factories and workshops. Evidence 
has been given which indicate a risk that 
eyestrain may become a serious problem in 
itself, apart from the fatigue caused by it, 
if the inadequate methods of lighting at 
present existing in some cases are permitted 
to continue. The requirements of the “black- 
out” make this problem so pressing that it 
is essential that the methods of lighting 
scientifically devised to protect the worker 
from eyestrain should be fully investigated. 
The Sub-committee have received evidence 
which suggests that the necessary modifica- 
tion of existing lighting could, in the majority 
of cases, be achieved at an expense which 
might well be considered trifling in relation 
to the benefits conferred and the resultant 
improvement in efficiency. Indeed, evidence 
showed that in some cases the economy in 
consumption of electricity had more than 
covered the cost of the necessary improve- 
ments. 


3. Dilution and Training of Labour 


19. The main obstacle to the abolition of 
excessive overtime is the shortage of labour, 
especially skilled labour. The remedy for 
this is dilution and training. At the beginning 
of the war an agreement for dilution was 
arrived at between the employers and the 
Unions, but for a long time progress was very 
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slow, owing to the multitude of safeguards 
which surrounded it, and _ also _ neither 
employers nor employed were always free 
from blame. Employers, when they had 
skilled men were not, and indeed still are 
not, keen for them to leave. The Unions, 
remembering the state of the engineering 
industry after the last war, were not anxious 
for the ranks of their workers to be swelled 
by an influx of men, calling themselves 
skilled and so qualified for a high rate of 
wage, who were not in reality up to standard. ~ 
There was also the problem as in the last 
war, of skilled men doing semi-skilled pro- 
ductive work on piece rates, because such 
work earned better wages. An attempt was 
made to remedy this in 1917 by the notorious 
124 per cent bonus to time workers which 
proved such a disastrous failure. 

20. The Sub-committee are glad to note 
that the situation is improving, and that. the 
movement towards a graded system of dilu- 
tion is increasing. More women workers are 
being taken on; but the Sub-committee 
consider that there should be a continued 
drive to attain the maximum dilution of 
labour. This really involves a system of 
grading engineers into categories based on 
skill and qualifications, so that every worker 
is, as far as possible, contributing his highest 
skill. They are aware that employers are apt 
to object to too great a scaling down of 
standards, and that many consider that they 
have too few skilled workers already. They 
were informed in evidence in March that the 
proportion of skilled workers in the engineer- 
ing industry was about 38 per cent of the 
total number of workers. On the other hand, 
at one factory they visited they were told 
that 50 per cent of the employees were 
skilled. At first sight, therefore, it would 
appear that this was at that time too great 
a proportion, although they realise that it is 
not possible in an industry so varied as the 
engineering industry to lay down any hard 
and fast rules. They only draw attention to 
these figures to make the point that, although 
there is a shortage of skilled men in many 
factories. there may be too many in others. 
The Sub-committee would again urge, there- 
fore, that the compulsory powers of the 
movement of labour should, if necessary, be 
fearlessly used. 

21. Closely bound up with the problem of 
dilution is the problem of training. In the 
early months of the war very slow steps 
were taken to speed up training. In recent 
months, however, Government Labour Train- 
ing Centres have at last realized that there 
is no time for the elaborate systems of 
training which they at first conducted, and 
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they are now modifying their courses, giving 
much simpler instruction and so turning out 
larger numbers of trainees. The Sub-com- 
mittee were glad to hear in evidence of the 
useful work which the Technical Colleges 
under the Board of Education are now doing 
and they hope that these efforts will be 
largely expanded. 


22. Undoubtedly, however, the best and 
most practical way of training unskilled 
labour is in the factories and workshops 
themselves. Some firms already do this on a 
large scale, but employers have in the past 
shown a good deal of apathy. The training 
of unskilled labour in this way means prob- 
ably a slight fall in output in the factories 
where it is taking place, but in order to 
safeguard future production it is vitally 
necessary to face this fact. The Sub-com- 
mittee consider that all forms of training 
should be expanded and encouraged in every 
possible way. 


4. Effect of Overtime on Costs 


23. The primary duty of the Sub-committee 
is to investigate “expenditure arising out of 
the war’, and one of the largest items of 
Government expenditure is that arising from 
labour costs in Government contracts. The 
Sub-committee wish to make it quite clear 
at the beginning that they are not con- 
cerned with the basic rates of salaries and 
wages, which are regulated by agreements 
between employers’ organizations and _ the 
Trade Unions; but they are concerned with 
the total earnings which each man and woman 
receives each week where these earnings 
indicate abnormalities which prima facie are 
inconsistent with those envisaged in the 
various wages agreements. The most im- 
portant normal factor, which increases the 
total wages over the standard, is overtime; 
where, therefore, overtime and other extra 
payments expand costs without achieving a 
corresponding expansion of production, these 
become necessarily subject to the Sub-com- 
mittee’s investigations. 

24. This aspect of the problem has also 
developed along the same lines as in the last 
war, and many of the relevant passages in 
the History of the Ministry of Munitions 
might have been written any time during the 
last year about the Ministry of Supply. In 
the early part of 1917 some careful statistics 
were compiled at a certain factory and it was 
found that the result on prices, owing to 
overtime payments on Saturday afternoon, 
was a rise of from 2.4d. to 4.54d. per unit 
of production. At a National Shell Factory 
a 50-hour week was introduced in 1918 in- 
stead of the previous 53- and 524-hour week. 
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A comparison was taken of two periods of 
thirteen weeks before and after the change 
was made and the result showed, not only 
an increase of production from 44,000 shells 
to 45,500 shells, but the cost per shell was 
reduced from 8s. 4.09d. to 7s. 5.54d. 

25. With this experience in the past the 
Sub-committee cannot help feeling that the 
present situation ought never to have been 
allowed to arise. It was conclusively proved 
that abnormal overtime in the last war in- 
creased costs out of all proportion to the 
increase in production, and they are of the 
opinion that it is having the same effect now. 
They have, however, had difficulty in obtain- 
ing any figures of costs which relate to the 
Ministry of Supply, as their system only 
deals with contracts after they have been 
completed. Their system is one of post- 
costing, the value of which is diminished by 
the difficulties of obtaining skilled personnel 
for such an enormous task, the dangers of 
hampering production itsef by diverting the 
attention of managements to the compilation 
of statistics instead of concentrating them on 
efficient production, and the possibility of 
elaborate costings becoming themselves a great 
waste. The Departments have no power 
under their contracts to examine the current 
cost of production. In the case, for example, 
of abnormal amounts being included in a 
firm’s costs for wages, they might report the 
matter to the proper authority, viz. the 
Ministry of Labour. It has been laid down 
that Supply Departments are not concerned 
with rates of wages. It is, however, claimed 
that unduly high labour costs, when dis- 
covered by the Costings Investigators, are 
disallowed. In practice, however, so many 
complications exist that such checks are 
impracticable except in a few cases. In the 
case of certain shells, for example, one firm 
produced them with a labour cost per shell 
of about ls. 5d. against another firm’s 5s. 1d. 
One explanation given was that the former 
firm was able to utilize less highly skilled 
labour which could not be obtained by the 
second firm. The Sub-committee intend to 
pursue enquiries into such discrepancies. In 
theory criticism of all the items of costs 
undoubtedly lies with the Costings depart- 
ments, but in practice they cannot exercise 
their power till it is too late to apply 
remedies; unless some immediate check is 
effectively made, it is difficult to see how 
waste in one of the biggest items in all 
contract prices can be prevented. 


26. Some contracts are still being placed on 
a cost plus a percentage basis, and they 
provide a temptation to employers to offer 
unjustifiable inducements to personnel, often 
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to the detriment of national production. Nor 
are contracts for cost plus a fixed profit much 
better, for the pressure of production plus the 
overwhelming nature of the task will tend to 
make the cost investigators accept abnormal 
labour and other costs without much argu- 
ment. Moreover, the 100 per cent Excess 
Profits Tax removes one great inducement to 
be careful of costs, for any expenditure, even 
of a wasteful character, becomes an expendi- 
ture of money which would otherwise be 
payable to the Treasury in the form of Excess 
Profits Tax. 
5. Costs 


27. Much time and thought has been ex- 
pended by the Treasury and the Supply 
Departments on the question of prices, but 
the primary object seems to have been to 
prevent contractors making undue profits. 
Profit in some cases may be only a small 
fraction of the total price of an article and a 
far greater economy may be achieved if waste 
is eliminated from the total cost of the pro- 
duct. Since the introduction of the Excess 
Profits Tax this question of costs has become 
even more important, because it is now in- 
cumbent on the Supply Departments to see 
that the price fixed is not too large, as almost 
all incentive to economy on the part of the 
manufacturer has been removed by the fact 
that any extra profit he may make is taken 
away. The information gathered by the 
present system of post-costing reaches the 
Departments too late to be used to the best 
advantage either in keeping a constant watch 
on costs or in fixing prices for immediately 
succeeding contracts. It appears, therefore, to 
the Sub-committee that it is more than ever 
essential that the costing department should 
be able to investigate costs at the time rather 
than that they should wait, as they are now 
bound to do, for a contract to be completed 
before they cost it. Their present method of 
working has meant that the Sub-committee 
have so far been unable to see the actual costs 
of almost any articles which have been del- 
ivered since the war began, so that they have 
been unable to find out so far whether in their 
judgment the State is in fact paying too much 
for its war supplies. 


Variation in Supply Costs 


28. They have, however, been provided with 
interesting tables showing costs which have 
been taken out between the years 1936 to 
1939 inclusive, and they have been startled to 
observe the wide range of prices at which the 
State has been purchasing certain supplies. 
In some cases it would appear that the costs 
of some firms are more than twice as great 
as those of other firms. Several reasons have 


been advanced to them in evidence for these 
discrepancies. There is first the question 
whether plant has been supplied by the Gov- 
ernment or whether the firm has supplied 
its own. Secondly, initial contracts are inva- 
riably more expensive, and it was stated that 
they should be regarded as educational orders. 
This argument the Sub-committee fully ap- 
preciate, but in one case they observed that 
after the first educational order there were 
repeat orders at intervals varying from fifteen 
months to six months in which the costs: 
of this firm were still nearly twice as great 
as those of some others. In each case the 
comment was made that the high price was 
due, amongst other things, to high labour costs 
and obsolete plant, and no action appears to 
have been taken. The firm in question is still 
receiving orders. Moreover, under the system 
of post-costing, costs are inevitably taken out 
on (or more often long after) the completion 
of a contract, and a repeat order must be 
placed before the full facts are known if a 
break in production is to be avoided. 


29. Another explanation is that before the 
war it was difficult to find engineering capa- 
city. The Sub-committee are unable to accept 
this justification in its entirety. They are 
aware that firms were not always willing to 
turn themselves over to war production while 
there was still a chance for them to continue 
in their normal trade; but during 1938 and 
the early part of 1939 the engineering industry 
was definitely underloaded, and the Sub-com- 
mittee have not yet had evidence that a 
sufficient search was made to find more effi- 
cient capacity. At the present time, when it 
is necessary to develop all the capacity which 
is available, it 1s difficult to withhold orders 
from any firm, but if inefficient firms had been 
dropped before the war, when there must have 
been a surplus capacity, beneficial results 
would have ensued, not only at that time 
but in the future. 


30. The main impression which has been 
left in the minds of the Sub-committee so 
far, is the necessity for the costings depart- 
ment to obtain some form of current costings. 
Their present system, although valuable, pro- 
duces statistics so late, that it must be very 
difficult for the Production and Contracts 
departments to exercise any real check on the 
efficiency of firms. It has been stated in evi- 
dence that it would not be possible to obtain 
any figures which give a true picture before 
a contract is completed. The Sub-committee 
have, however, been provided by one firm 
with the figures which they get out for their 
own benefit every month. The firm goes into 
great detail and it would be possible at a 
glance to discover if anything was amiss. The 
Sub-committee realize that it is not possible 
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for every firm to produce such figures, nor 
indeed would it be necessary, in order to 
obtain the information wanted, to go into 
such detail. But they are convinced that 
many of the larger firms must produce some 
figures on the same lines for their own in- 
formation, in order to run their businesses in 
an efficient manner. It does not appear to 
have occurred to the Ministry that such in- 
formation would be obtainable, or useful if it 
were obtained. The Sub-committee, however, 
feel very strongly that it is essential in order 
to exercise a real check on expenditure, and 
they recommend that an effort should be 
made to obtain such figures in as many cases 
as possible and that the duty of examining 
them should be definitely imposed on those 
responsible for placing further contracts. 


6. Contracts 


31. The general principles of contract pro- 
cedure are being dealt with in another Report 
of the Committee, but there are one or two 
cases of detail to which the Sub-committee 
wish to draw attention. They were given the 
details of two contracts for a certain article 
which were placed on the same date with two 
factories, which were, however, under the 
same management. One contract was at a 
fixed price and the other was a cost plus 
fixed profit contract. It was explained in 
evidence that the latter contract was placed 
with a factory which was originally built to 
fulfil Air Ministry orders, and that as all such 
orders were placed on that basis the Ministry 
of Supply followed the same practice. It is 
not the business of the Sub-committee to 
comment on Air Ministry contracts, but as 
far as the Ministry of Supply is concerned 
they do not approve of cost plus fixed profit 
contracts, when it is possible to arrive at a 
fixed price. In this case the firm in question 
had already fulfilled many contracts at a 
fixed price in their other factory. 

They cannot accept the explanation offered 
as they can see no good reason why the 
Ministry should have to follow such a course, 
on the ground that contracts from another 
Department were running on this basis. More- 
over, they have reason to believe that the 
firm in question always prefers fixed price 
contracts, wherever possible, and they hope, 
therefore, that future contracts with this firm 
for this article will be arranged at a fixed price. 


32. One of the major problems of the plac- 
ing of contracts is the avoidance of any break 
in production. The Contracts department 
have stated in evidence that it is the usual 
practice to place a further contract with a 
firm about ten weeks before the current con- 
tract is completed, but that the difficulty or 
otherwise of obtaining raw materials may lead 
to variations in this practice. It is obviously 
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of great importance to ensure an even flow of 
output, not only from a production point of 
view but also from the view of economy. 
Complaints have been made to the Sub-com- 
mittee that such an even flow is not always 
assured. One example was cited in which an 
interval of three months elapsed between the 
completion of the first batch of a certain store 
and the ordering of the second. The delays 
in subsequent orders were not so great but in 
no case was an order placed well before the 
completion of the previous contract. The 
Sub-committee cannot urge too strongly the 
importance of the better planning of supply 
in this respect. There seems to be delay in 
the supply departments in making up their 
minds as to the eventual numbers of particu- 
lar articles which will be required, and it 
becomes impossible for the Contracts depart- 
ment to place contracts at the most economical 
prices. Such delay also exasperates contractors, 
some of whom have been known to continue 
in production without receiving further orders, 
in the virtual certainty that eventually they 
are bound to receive them; but such a course 
is the exception and one which the majority 
of contractors cannot be expected to follow. 


Unnecessary Use of Paper in Tenders and 
Contracts 


33. Many complaints have been received as 
to the undue waste of paper in connection 
with invitations to tender, and with the plac- 
ing of contracts. The Sub-committee have 
been assured in evidence that this problem is 
being tackled, but contractors’ complaints con- 
tinue to be received. One outstanding example 
of waste both of paper and clerical labour was 
the case of a well-known firm being asked to 
quote for a special machine of which they are 
the only manufacturers. The invitation was 
accompanied by a detailed specification of 
which a typed copy had been made from the 
manufacturers’ own catalogue. The Sub-com- 
mittee wish to stress the importance of eco- 
nomy in the use of paper when tenders are 
invited, and contracts placed. Cases, such as 
the one quoted, entail not only waste of paper, 
but waste of time, and the Sub-committee are 
glad to learn that steps are being taken to 
reduce the quantity of paper used in contracta. 
In such a case, where a special article, pro- 
duced by only one firm, is required, it serves 
no useful purpose for a Department to go 
through a routine of inviting tenders. In many 
cases where the Ministry know from the 
beginning that certain firms be asked to do 
the work, the process of tender and contract 
introduces a useless and irritating delay which 
hampers the war effort. Much of the effort 
devoted to this formal satisfaction of the 
Treasury’s peace time regulation for accepting 
the lowest tender in a competitive market 
becomes worse than useless when there is no 
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real competition and when many of the prices 
may be quoted at an unduly low figure, be- 
cause the firm has already reached their maxi- 
mum profit allowed under the Excess Profits 
Tax. If the same efforts were devoted to 
investigating waste and checking costs in 
order effectively to review prices, far greater 
economies might result. 


7. Summary of Recommendations 


34—(1) The Minister of Labour should 
where necessary make greater use of his com- 
pulsory powers for the movement of workers 
from place to place in those cases where pro- 
duction is hampered by lack of suitable labour 
(paras. 3 and 20). 


(2) The hours of work should be reduced 
to those set out in the Ministry of Labour’s 
July circular as soon as possible. It is also 
essential that any reduction should be univer- 
sally applied, in order to prevent men moy- 
ing from place to place in search of over- 
time rates. The three-shift system is the 
ideal to be aimed at in every possible case 
(paras. 4-16). 

(3)) The “spotter” system should be linked 
up with the Observer Corps and the removal 
or wiring of glass in the roofs of workshops 
should be speeded up (para. 17). 


(4) The interior lighting of factories and 
workshops should be the subject of full and 
urgent investigation, as eyestrain is one of the 
major causes of industrial fatigue (para. 18). 

(5) The problem of the lack of skilled labour 
should be met by the maximum amount of 
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dilution and the training of labour. It is par- 
ticularly desirable that more training should 
be done in the factories themselves, in addition 
to the training centres set up by the Ministry 
of Labour (paras. 19-22). 

(6) More attention should be paid by the 
Costings department to labour costs, and action 
taken when they appear to be too high (paras. 
23-26). 

(7) The Costings department should be 
empowered to take out current costings, mak- 
ing use of the firm’s own costing system 
wherever possible, and those officers responsible 
for placing further contracts should have the 
duty of examining these figures. It is only 
thus that any effective check can be made on 
the cost of a contract, the present system of 
post-costing being too much delayed to be of 
any real use (paras. 27-30). 


(8) Contracts should be placed on a fixed 
price basis wherever possible, and the fact that 
a contract is placed with a firm doing work 
for another Department should not prevent 
the Ministry of Supply setting their own terms 
(para. 31). 

(9) Every effort should be made to prevent 
any break in production. The Supply Depart- 
ments should be able to make up their minds 
at an earlier date as to the eventual numbers 
of particular articles which they will require 
(para, 32). 

(10) Continual watch should be kept by the 
Contracts department on the unnecessary use 
of paper in sending out tenders and drawing 
up contracts (para. 33). 


Statistics of Electric Railways in Canada, 1939 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued its annual report on Statistics 
of Electric Railways of Canada (Price 25 
cents), for the year ended December 31, 1939. 
The report includes figures as to motor buses 
and trucks operated by electric railway 
companies. 

The miles of track operated has shown an 
almost continuous decline since 1925 and in 
1939 dropped to 1,592 from 1,693 in 1988 and 
was 1,737 in 1925. The number of buses 
operated by electric railway systems increased 
to 803 as compared with 127 in 1925. There 
were also 28 trackless trolley cars in use. In 
the last twenty years 26 electric railway 
systems have ceased operating as such and 
during 1939 two systems changed to motor 
buses, the Guelph Radial and the Sandwich, 
Windsor and Amherstburg. The number of 
passengers carried by the electric railway 
systems during 1939 was 632,533,152, an in- 
crease of 12,146,483 passengers over 1938 
including the figures that year for the two 
systems which changed to bus operations. 


Gross revenucs for the 36 systems operating 
in 1939 were $42,864,150 as compared with 
$42,537,767 in 1938 for the same systems. 
Operating expenses were down from $29,683,131 
in 1938 to $29,605,328 in 1939. The number 
of employees was 14,061, a slight decrease 
from 14,3823 in 1938. The earnings of 
employees decreased from $20,100,533 in 1938 
to $19,716,985 in 1939. The number of con- 
ductors, motormen, conductor-motormen and 
bus operators declined from 7,481 in 1938 to 
7,349 in 1939 with a decrease in earnings from 
$10,621,272 to $10,409,665. 

There were 3 fatal accidents to employees 
while 353 employees were injured. Accidents 
to passengers numbered one fatal and 2,039 
non-fatal; to pedestrians 26 fatal, 389 non- 
fatal; to persons riding in motor vehicles 6 
fatal and 264 non-fatal; to riders in other 
vehicles one fatal and 90 non-fatal. 

Figures are given for each electric railway 
system as to capital, receipts and expendi- 
tures, trackage, equipment, traffic, employees, 
accidents, etc. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Statistical Summary for March 1941 Showing Numbers in Training, 
Skilled Trade Categories, Ete. 


TATISTICAL summaries of _ training 

afforded in January and February under 

the expanded War Emergency Training Pro- 

gram were given in the March issue of the 

Lasour GazetTe (pages 271-281). Reports for 

March indicate the continued progress of the 
program. 

At March 1 there were 11,379 in the various 
classes, and during the month 3,464 new 
trainees were enrolled. Graduates placed in 
employment in March numbered 1,523 and 
829 were reported as having completed. their 
courses and awaiting placement. Advices from 
the Provinces indicate that a large number of 
these have since been placed, these will be 
included in the April reports. From the 
R.C.A.F. classes 450 were enlisted in the Air 
Force during the month and 50 enlisted in 
other units. During the month 643 left the 
classes, including those who were discharged as 
unsuitable, or for medical reasons or withdrew 
voluntarily. The total number still in training 
at the end of March was 11,119. 

Table 1 shows for the Dominion and for 
each province the numbers in training and. the 
numbers placed, enlisted or who withdrew in 
March. Cumulative totals also are shown. 
The totals shown for the industrial classes 
include a comparatively small number from 
Youth Training classes allied to war. production 
and in respect to these the cumulative totals 
include those trained since April 1, 1940. The 
cumulative industrial and army totals include 
the numbers trained in the War Emergency 
classes of last summer in the vocational and 
technical schools, in addition to those trained 
since the program was expanded in January. 
The R.C.A.F. cumulative totals also are from 
April 1, 1940, these classes being largely carried 
on under Youth Training Arrangements. 

Table No. 2 shows for each school and train- 
ing centre the numbers receiving industrial 
training in the various trade categories, and 
the number in R.C.A.F. and Army classes, at 
the end of March. The numbers placed in 
employment, enlisted or who withdrew are 
also shown for each school. Classes were con- 
ducted in 100 technical and vocational schools 
and training centres. The majority of these 
schools and centres operate two shifts per 
cases three shifts. 


day and in many are 
operated. 
Preference is given in the selection of 


trainees to veterans of the Great War, those 


discharged from the armed forces in the 
present war, and those over forty years of 
age. While complete reports are not avail- 
able those so far received show that the propor- 
tion of discharged soldiers and older men in 
the classes has increased considerably from 
January to March. 


The program was fully described in the 
Lasour Gazerre for January (pages 14-21). As 
already stated the normal training period is 
about three months, but provision is made for 
longer courses for special categories, such as 
tool room improvers, radio mechanics, and 
instrument repair. Most of the trainees are in 
classes for aircraft manufacturing, sheet metal 
work, welding, machine shop and fitting. Suffi- 
cient classroom instruction in related subjects is 
provided to enable the trainee to carry on 
intelligently the occupation for which he or 
she is being trained. One interesting feature 
is instruction in industrial English vocabulary 
for French-speaking trainees in the Province 
of Quebec. Every effort is made to have 
trainees sponsored by a future employer and 
training is given them to meet his require- 
ments. 

To afford an estimate of the volume and 
type of labour required, contact is maintained 
with employers engaged in war production 
work by means of field representatives. Each 
employer states his labour requirements for 
the next six months, broken down into main 
occupational groups. He is also asked to 
suggest the particular kind of training that is 
desired for each occupation. Arrangements 
are then made to provide this in the training 
centres. Surplus trainees from an area are 
transferred to other districts where they are 
required. 

Training plans within industrial establish- 
ments are an integral part of the program 
either by means of plant schools, long term 
indentured apprenticeships or other approved 
training methods. 

The industrial training program is being 
administered through the existing machinery 
of the Youth Training scheme in the Depart- 
ment of Labour. In carrying out the program 
the vocational shops in technical schools and 
the special industrial training centres estab- 
lished under the youth training set-up during 
the past four years are being utilized. 
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SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS OF DOMINION-PROVINCIAL CONFER- 
ENCE ON THE WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


EGIONAL directors of the Dominion- 

Provincial War Emergency ‘Training 
Program and provincial officers conferred 
with officials of the Departments of Labour 
and National Defence at a conference held 
in Ottawa on March 17-19 under the auspices 
of the War Emergency Training Program of 
the Department of Labour. Consideration 
was given to the progress being made by the 
training scheme and the further functions 
which it might serve im the increasing war- 
time industrial needs. 

In welcoming the provincial representa- 
tives, the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Minister 
of Labour, referred to the training program 
as one of the most important phases of our 
war effort. Although the drain on _ skilled 
labour had only been felt to some extent, it 
would come. We have been told on all sides 
that the demand for skilled labour is going 
to be extremely great. By the training pro- 
gram which has been approved by each prov- 
ince, it would be possible to make the neces- 
sary supply of skilled help available. 

The Deputy Minister of Labour, Dr. Bryce 
M. Stewart, spoke of the conference as being 
a stock-taking of the training program which 
is essentially a Dominion-Provincial under- 
taking. He thought it was fortunate that 
the program had been launched before the 
low point in available labour supply had 
been reached; however, as industrial pro- 
duction imecreased, expansion of the program 
might follow. An exchange of ideas among 
the representatives was desirable and the 
advice and co-operation of all representa- 
tives were essential if the objectives of the 
program were to be attained. 

In dealing with the organization and 
administration of the training program, the 
Director, Mr. R. F. Thompson spoke of the 
urgency of war industrial training in 1939 
necessitating the use of available facilities 
under the Youth Training Program and the 
Provincial Vocational Schools. Further 
expansion of the training program was recom- 
mended by the Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee on Labour Co-ordination with the 
result that the War Emergency ‘Training 
Program was set up in January, 1941. This 
expanded program necessitated the appoint- 
ment of regional directors and field repre- 
sentatives to maintain contact with employers 
in estimating the types and volume of labour 
required, to ascertain the kind of training 
to be given in the Schools and to arrange 
for the subsequent placement of trainees. 

The training program which was intended 
to train 50,000 persons in Vocational Schools 
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and Special Training Centres in 1941 (20,000 
of whom were intended for the requirements 
of the Armed Forces) and an _ additional 
50,000 in plant schools was progressing favour- 
ably with the objective in view on the basis 
of enrolment to date. It was pointed out 
that these quotas could be exceeded with 
increased enrolments at certain centres if it- 
were necessary. 

Since the majority of trainees in schools 
and training centres are not definitely spon- 
sored by industry, consideration was given 
to some difficulty being experienced in find- 
ing jobs for trainees on the completion of 
their courses. While this condition was felt 
to be temporary, it was the opinion of the 
conference that it was not advisable to 
increase enrolment in industrial courses for 
the time being at least. For the same reason 
it had been necessary to decline requests for 
new training centres in localities where the 
industrial demand was not apparent or where 
adequate facilities were not available. 

Attention was paid to the matter of selec- 
tion of persons for training. While the 
various tests for applicants were best left to 
the Provinces to determine, it was agreed 
that candidates of age groups liable to be 
drafted for military training should not be 
accepted; that training be confined to British 
subjects and nationals of allied countries; 
and that preference be given to veterans, dis- 
charged soldiers and older men. However, 
in all cases, the trainee’s ability to benefit by 
training and his fitness to do the work subse- 
quently involved were the essential factors in 
deciding upon his eligibility for training. 
present arrangements, women are 
being accepted for training when they are 
specifically sponsored by employers. 

The delegates made known the varying 
industrial demands from province to province 
and the numbers and type of training being 
carried on in each. While a uniform training 
organization was not essential under these 
conditions, the conference reached agreement 
in the important matter of placement, move- 
ment and sponsorship of trainees. It was 
decided that arrangements for placements in 
accordance with the needs of industries and 
the equitable distribution of placements be- 
tween provinces should be made through the 
Director at Ottawa; that quotas of place- 
ments be assigned to each province so that 
where large numbers are required by indi- 
vidual firms, the placements may be divided 
between two or more provinces. Further, it 
was agreed that in future, provincial repre- 
sentatives should not solicit placements out- 
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side of their own regions or provinces but 
that existing connections between individual 
firms and representatives in other provinces 
may be continued. 

The conference was unanimously of the 
opinion that responsibility for compensation 
in the case of injured trainees, instructors and 
other employees under the Training Program 
should ‘be assumed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment. The matter of uniform wages for 
trainees in industry was considered to be diffi- 
cult to establish throughout the Dominion by 
reason of variations in minimum wage laws, 
cost of living and fair wage regulations. 

Representatives of the Departments of 
National Defence for the Army and Air 
expressed satisfaction with the operation of 
the training scheme in meeting their respec- 
tive requirements. Trainees for these services 
received three and four months’ courses respec- 
tively under the War Emergency Training 
Program and were passed on to advanced 
training in the Army trades schools or to 
courses in the R.C.A.F., after which they 
entered a service unit. It was indicated that 
the new quota of trainees for the Army’s 
purposes would be increased and _ that 
additional courses would be offered but that 
there might be some reduction in the num- 
bers being trained for the R.C.A.F. 

While instruction at training centres and 
vocational schools was being carried on in 
two shifts and in some cases three shifts a 
day, 1t was believed that the method of train- 
ing by industry itself should be extended. 
Although thousands of workers were being 
trained on new jobs in war production, very 
little had been done, except in a few large 
plants, in the way of formal industrial train- 
ing. Since it would require some time for 
apprenticeship training to meet the require- 
ments of war industry, it was apparent that 
more rapidly acquired and more _ highly 
specialized types of industrial training would 
be necessary to meet the needs. 

In this connection, the aircraft, shipbuilding 
and ship repair industries were reviewed. It 
was pointed out that the Training Program 
was assisting the aircraft industry by turning 
out riveters, welders, sheet metal workers 
and bench fitters; requests for other specialized 
training from aircraft firms were likewise 
being met. With adequate supervision avail- 
able, the bulk of the workers in aircraft pro- 
duction could be trained on the job. Train- 
ing given without remuneration for the time 
devoted to instruction should be discouraged, 
it was thought, because of the possibility of 
exploitation of trainees. 

In view of the increasing need for skilled 
labour in shipbuilding, the conference con- 
sidered the means of such training. While 
riveters and welders—two of the most required 
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types—could be provided after specialized 
training in shipyards, the difficulty of supply- 
ing ship platers would have to be met. Sug- 
gestions were made that facilities be provided 
in a plant for training men in shipbuilding or 
that plants should be subsidized to train the 
necessary labour. 


Further discussion revealed that the number 
of instructors and the supply of equipment 
in the training schools were adequate; how- 
ever, courses in foreman training were con- 
sidered as being eventually necessary. Allow- 
ances and transportation arrangements were 
thought sufficient to meet the trainee’s require- 
ments. The joint Dominion-Provincial fin- 
ancial responsibility for the training scheme 
was emphasized. Uniform methods of account- 
ing statistical forms and reports were agreed 
upon. Discipline among the trainees was 
reported as satisfactory with no problem in 
that respect. 

The following is a list of those attending the 
conference :— 


Dominion 
Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Munister of 
Labour. 
Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 


Prof. J. C. Cameron, Executive Assistant 
to Inter-departmental Committee on 
Labour Co-ordination. 

R. F. Thompson, Supervisor of Training. 

A. W. Crawford, Special Assistant to 
Labour Co-ordination Committee. 


Nova Scotia 
Dr. F. H. Sexton, Regional Director in 
Province of Nova Scotia (Director of 
Technical Education in Province). 
A. C. Cooke, Field Representative. 
New Brunswick 
Dr. Fletcher Peacock, Director of Educa- 
tional Services, Dept. of Education. 


Quebec 
J. T. Lamontagne, 
Province of Quebec. 
H. Tardif, Field Representative. 
F. H. Horton, Field Representative. 
A. Lemarche, Field Representative. 


Ontario 
J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
H: H. Kerr, Regional Director, Province 
of Ontario. 
F. 8. Rutherford, Director of Vocational 
Education, Dept. of Education. 
H. Irwin, Field Representative. 
Manitoba 
C.§. Landon, Regional Director, Province 
of Manitoba. 
Geo. Collins, Asst. Deputy Minister of 
Public Works. 
S. M. Mutchmore, Supervisor of Technical 
Education, Winnipeg School Board. 


Regional Director, 
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Saskatchewan 
W. A. Ross, Regional Director, Province 
of Saskatchewan. 
H. C. Bingham, Representative, Youth 
Training Branch. 
Alberta 
J. H. Ross, Regional Director, Province of 
Alberta. 


M. MacKinnon, Representative, Youth 
Training Branch. 


British Columbia 


Lt. Col. F. T. Fairey, Regional Director in 
British Columbia (Director of Technical 
Education in Province). 


Henry Hill, Supervisor of Projects. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN QUEBEC, NOVA SCOTIA, NEW 
BRUNSWICK AND SASKATCHEWAN, 1940 


Review of Annual Reports of Provincial Departments of Labour 


URING the past month, the annual re- 
ports of the Quebec Department of 
Labour, the Department of Labour of Nova 
Scotia, the Fair Wage Officer of New Bruns- 


wick, and the Bureau of Labour and Public 
Welfare of the Province of Saskatchewan were 
received. A summary of each report appears 
below. 


Quebec 


The annual report of the Quebec Department 
of Labour for the fiscal year 1939-1940 ending 
June 30, 1940, has recently been received. The 
report is divided into two parts, one dealing 
with social and labour legislation and the 
labour situation, while the second section deals 
with the administrative activities such as labour 
inspections, inspection of public buildings, in- 
spection of boiler and electrical installations. 

The report gives details of the administra- 
tion of the Collective Agreement Act, the 
operation of the Minimum Wage Commission, 
the activities of the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service, and the Inspection and Technical 
Services of the department. 


Collective Agreement Act—During the 
fiscal year 1939-40, decrees in force pursuant 
to the Collective Agreement Act numbered 
103. (Agreements under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act have been reviewed monthly in 
the Lasour Gazerre under the heading “Col- 
lective Agreement Act”.) The report states 
that 64 industries, groups of trades, or com- 
merce were subject to the Collective Agree- 
ment Act during the fiscal year, and it is 
pointed out that under a new section of the 
Act requiring parity committees to submit an 
annual report, statistics concerning the num- 
ber of employers and employees subject to 
agreements and statistics of wages paid, will 
become available in the report for the next 
fiscal year. 


Commenting on wages of building workers 
during 1939-40, the report declares that there 
has been a tendency for wages in this industry 
to increase, particular reference being made 
to the 10 per cent increase in wages to build- 
ing workers in Montreal in May, 1940. 


Minimum Wage Commission—In _present- 
ing the report of the Minimum Wage Com- 
mission it is explained that the Commission 
was only established on June 22, 1940, suc- 
ceeding the Fair Wage Board and the report 
of the Commission therefore covers the opera- 
tion of the Fair Wage Board from July 1, 
1939 to June 22, 1940. 

By its amended by-law, approved by Order 
in Council in November, 1939, the Commis- 
sion ordered, effective January 1, 1940, a levy 
of one-third of one per cent on the wages 
paid to employees subject to its minimum 
wage orders. As a result of this levy a total 
sum of $220,488.49 was collected between 
April 1, 1940 to June 30, 1940, which was nearly 
all remitted to the Provincial Treasury. 

The report of activities of the Quebec office 
of the Commission shows that 907 complaints 
were made during the fiscal year while 2,009 
routine inspections of employers’ establish- 
ments were made and 3,595 visits and 
special investigations were conducted. Wage 
claims paid to employees through the 
Commission totalled $15,062.83, while claims 
remitted to wage-earners’ attorneys amounted 
to $10,055.12. 

Complaints received by the Montreal office 
of the Minimum Wage Commission num- 
bered 3,048; inspections, visits and investi- 
gations 21,767; while wage claims paid through 
the Commission amounted to $69,394.58 and 
those paid to wage-earners’ attorneys $49,620.37. 


In both the Quebec and Montreal offices 
special ordinances were prepared by the Com- 
mission and committees of employers and 
employees were appointed to assist in the pre- 
paration of orders. For the draughting of 
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14 special orders issued during the fiscal year 
1939-1940 and for the consideration of others 
such committees held 38 meetings during the 
year reviewed by the report. 


Conciliation and Arbitration—The report 
of the Conciliation and Arbitration officer for 
the fiscal year 1939-1940 shows that the Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Service of the depart- 
ment was utilized in 19 disputes involving 
approximately 160 establishments and 9,657 
employees, and resulted in a total time-loss 
of 108,523 man-working days. 

Of the 19 disputes referred to the Concilia- 
tion Service of the Department, 11 were 
settled in favour of the 5,841 employees in- 
volved, four disputes affecting 2,735 wage- 
earners were settled in favour of the employers 
concerned and four disputes involving 950 
workers were settled by compromise. 

Reference is also made to disputes which 
were not referred to the Conciliation Service 
of the Department but which were reported 
in the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Inspection Service —The report of the Chief 
Inspector of the Department of Labour refers 
to the re-organization of the staff of the 
Labour Inspection Service at its offices in 
Montreal and Quebec. The Labour Inspec- 
tion Service sees to the enforcement of all 
legislation affecting the conditions under 
which workers are employed such as safety, 
sanitary and general working conditions in 
plants. 

During the fiscal year, 18,773 inspections, 
investigations and checking visits were made 
in Montreal and district, while in Quebec 
and district 9,541 inspections were made. As 
a result of these visits, 2,356 orders for the 
betterment of conditions were issued and 
carried out in Montreal and district. Statistics 
for Quebec and district were not given in the 
report. 
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Overtime permits issued in Montreal and 
district totalled 592 and in Quebec and district 
158. y 

In this connection reference is made to an 
Order in Council of March 15, 1940, which 
exempt industrial establishments engaged in 
manufacturing munitions from the provisions 
of regulations governing working hours. 


Referring to accident prevention the report 
states: “The reduction in the number of 
accidents has met with the constant atten- 
tion of our inspectors; for this purpose, they 
have recommended the installation of many 
safety devices in the establishments visited; 
on their part, the employers have generously 
co-operated with the Service.” 


The report of the Chief Examiner of Sta- 
tionary Enginemen and of the inspection of 
pressure vessels shows that the number of 
enginemen in possession of licences from the 
Board of Examiners is 7,860. Registrations 
under the Pressure Vessels Act totalled 635; 
while inspections of heating and motive power 
systems numbered 18,963. Pressure vessels’ 
certificates issued during the fiscal year totalled 
1,563. 


Employment Service—The report also gives 
detailed information concerning the operation 
of the Provincial Employment Service. 

It is reported that during the fiscal year 
1939-40 the Provincial Employment Service 
through its 22 offices made 84,119 placements, 
44,996 men and 39,123 women, a slight decrease 
of placements as compared with the previous 
year when they totalled 85,168. During the 
year there were 215,046 applications for em- 
ployment made at the offices compared with 
186,981 applications in.the previous year. 
Vacancies registered by employers with the 
Service numbered 100,034, and 98,022 appli- 
cants were referred to these vacancies. 


Nova Seotia 


The annual report of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Labour for the year ended 
November 30, 1940, states that employment 
conditions throughout the province reached a 
higher level in 1940 than in some years. “War 
activity” the report states, “in several fields 
was responsible for an acceleration in produc- 
tion and in transportation with a consequent 
favourable effect upon employment.” 


The report details the operation of the re- 
habilitation project; apprenticeship training 
under youth training projects; the operation 
of the employment service; inspection of fac- 
tories; activities under the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act; the Minimum Wage Act and the 
operation of the Fishermen’s Loan Board. 


Employment Service—During the year 
ended November 30, 1940, a total of 31,668 
placements were made by the Employment 
Service of Canada, established in four per- 
manent offices’ throughout the province. 
Vacancies reported to the offices numbered 
32,419 and applications for work, 38,629. 

It is stated that placements in 1940 were 
greater than in any year since the inception 
of the offices and 8,000 greater than the year 
1939, when all men being accepted at the un- 
employment relief camps were shown as place- 
ments on the daily reports of the Service, and 
over twice as large as any normal year. 


Factories Inspection and Industrial Stan- 
dards Act—During the year 372 factories and 
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mills were inspected, larger establishments 
being visited two or three times and in some 
instances special investigations required return 
visits to many smaller factories. The Factory 
Inspector reports that the requirements of the 
Factories Act regarding the reporting of 
accidents is generally well observed. 

Dealing with the operations under the In- 
dustrial Standards Act, the inspector’s report 
states that summonses were issued for three 
employers and eleven workmen for violations 
of the Act. Three of the summonses for the 
workmen were not served as they could not be 
located. One employer and one workman 
failed to answer the summonses and warrants 
were issued for their arrest, but the warrants 
were not executed as the men had left the 
jurisdiction of the Court issuing the warrant. 
One employer was fined $100 which sum in- 
cluded unpaid wages. Another employer after 
many appearances in Court, was dismissed and 
subsequently re-arrested for perjury arising out 
of the case. The third employer left the juris- 
diction of the Court after the summons was 
served. Six workmen were each fined $3 and 
costs. One workman summoned was not 
prosecuted as he was not considered mentally 
responsible. Fines and unpaid wages amounted 
to $118. 

Minimum Wages—During the year, a gen- 
eral inspection of the province was made, and 
the hours worked. and wages received checked. 
Meetings and special conferences were held by 
the Board and all complaints received were 
investigated and adjustments made in hours, 
as well as arrears of wages collected. 
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Commenting on the function of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board the report declares: ‘The 
function of the Board as we understand it, is 
to prevent on the one hand the exploiting of 
girls by unscrupulous employers, and at the 
same time not to take the part of the women 
who deliberately plan to embarrass their em- 
ployers. The Board have strived to obtain 
the fullest possible measure of co-operation 
between employers and employees, this we 
feel is the first principle necessary to obtain 
a successful enforcement of the Act. The 
better class of employers have come to realize 
the benefit of the law, but there are still some 
who oppose it. However, with the progress 
already made by the Board, it is felt that it is 
only a matter of time when such employers 
will acknowledge that the Act is a protection 
to themselves as well as to their employees.” 


Fishermen's Loan Board—During the fiscal 
year reviewed by the report active loan opera- 
tions ceased on March 31, 1941. This was 
due, the report states, to the many demands 
upon the Federal Treasury for war purposes. 
In the period December 1, 1939 to March 81, 
1940 ordinary and special loans were issued 
for fishing gear and equipment to the amount 
of $56,253.11. Fifty-two loans were granted 
for the construction of fishing boats and 
placed in the hands of the fishermen at a 
total builders’ cost of $19,360. At November 
30, 1940, loans to the amount of $67,058.25 
had been repaid and deposited in a revolving 
fund which is to be used for similar loans in 
future years. 


New Brunswick 


The fourth annual report of the New Bruns- 
wick Fair Wage Officer of the Department of 
Health and Labour for the fiscal year ending 
October 31, 1940, deals with the adminis- 
trative activities of the Fair Wage Board and 
the Industrial Standards Act, etc. 

The Fair Wage Officer comments on the 
general improvement in industrial conditions 
during 1939 stating that these continued during 
1940, and that: 


Although industrial improvement reduces to 
some extent the number of unemployed and 
naturally tends to increase wages generally, 
nevertheless, such improvement also brings new 
problems to the attention of the Labour Depart- 
ment, such as: increased demands by employees 
for a share in the increased profits of industry, 
recognition of organizations of employees; and, 
if industrial production is to be kept at capa- 
city, industrial relations problems must receive 
careful attention. 

Also, it should be noted that the general 
improvement in industrial conditions has not 
brought about a like improvement in the gen- 
eral wage structure in this province, due to the 
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fact that industries have not been developed 
to the same extent as in other provinces. 

Industrial Standards Act—Subsequent to 
the passage of the Industrial Standards Act 
an agreement was drawn up and schedules of 
wages, hours and days of labour established 
between the Saint John branch of the Canadian 
Construction Association and other employers 
and organizations of the following tradesmen: 
bricklayers, plasterers, etc.; carpenters and 
joiners; painters and decorators; and plumbers 
and steamfitters. An advisory committee was 
established to deal with complaints regard- 
ing violations of the schedules. Two meetings 
of this committee were held and it was noted 
by the members of the committee that 
schedules had been generally complied with. 
In one case, it was necessary to recommend 
that legal proceedings be instituted and the 
offender be prosecuted for violations of the 
schedules. Evidence was being compiled for 
the purpose of proceeding with this case. 
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Strikes and Labour Disputes—During the 
fiscal year, five strikes were referred by the 
parties affected to the Fair Wage Officer for 
conciliation. Employees affected in these 
strikes numbered 1,786 and the time loss 
totalled 20,640 man working days. It is 
stated that although these strikes were all 
technically illegal and not within the juris- 
diction of the Labour and Industrial Relations 
Act, “unofficial assistance” was rendered 
through conferences with employers and em- 
ployees all but one being settled with a 
minimum of lost time. 


In the case of two of these strikes it was 
necessary to convene the Fair Wage Board 
to establish a rate of wages to be paid before 
final settlement could be arrived at. 

Commenting on the effectiveness of the 
provincial Labour and Industrial Relations 
Act the report declares: 


However, it must be stated that organized 
labour generally have not accepted, with any 
measure of confidence, the avenues of concilia- 
tion provided by the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act, preferring to negotiate a settle- 
ment of their own difficulties without refer- 
ence to this Department. 

It is generally felt among the members of 
organized labour that conciliation from the 
Federal Department of Labour is more _ bene- 
ficial than that provided by the Provincial 
Act, in spite of the fact that employees affected 
by a provincial conciliation board would have 
the advantage and the opportunity of applica- 
tion to the Fair Wage Board, to have the 
Conciliation Board’s recommendations with 
respect to wages and hours made effective by 
an Order of the Board. Such is not true in 
the same respect of federal conciliation boards, 
since the Federal Government does not have 
the authority to fix wages and hours in pro- 
vincial industries and the adoption or refusal 
of the Conciliation Board’s findings depends 
entirely upon the strength of the organization 
affected. 


Fair Wage Board—Three sessions of the 
Fair Wage Board were held during the fiscal 
year to consider various problems relative to 
labour relations, and a complete review of 
effective orders of the Board. Twenty-four 
orders have been issued by the Board since 
its inception some of which have since been 
amended or cancelled. A summary of the 
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effective orders was included in the report. It 
was reported that several cases of contraven- 
tions of the Board’s orders have been adjusted 
and that all orders were generally being com- 
plied with. The orders set forth minimum 
wages, hours and other conditions of work in 
the various labour classifications presently 
coming within the jursidiction of the Board. 


Forest Operations Commission—As in pre- 
vious years the Department of Health and 
Labour co-operated with the Department of 
Lands and Mines in the administration of the 
wage scale orders issued by the Forest Opera- 
tions Commission governing the wages to be 
paid to employees engaged in the lumber 
industry, which is defined by the Forest Opera- 
tions Commission as the cutting, peeling, 
yarding, hauling, stream-driving, booming and 
sorting of any forest products, except Christ- 
mas trees and firewood. 

Eighty complaints were received regarding 
the implementation of these orders, 130 em- 
ployees being affected by adjustments which 


were all made by the Fair Wage Officer. The 
total amount of adjustments made was 
$2,594.56. 


Payroll Ezxaminations—During the fiscal 
year, 121 payrolls were examined and analyzed. 
Where necessary they receive the considera- 
tion of the Fair Wage Board, and the report 
states that “in all cases where wage rates were 
being paid which were not proportionate to 
the profits realized and the cost of living, 
every effort was made to arrange increases.” 
A total of 2,401 employees were involved in 
the examination of the payrolls of these 121 
firms. - Average hours per week ranged from 
45-8 in manufacturing to 60 in bakeries and 
beverage companies, while average weekly 
wages ranged from $23.80 for garage mechanics 
to $9.16 in restaurants. The total weekly 
payroll of these 121 firms was $34,081.68. 

Adjustments in prevailing wage rates and 
the payment of wage arrears to employees 
arranged through the activities of the Fair 
Wage Officer, the Fair Wage Board and the 
Forest Operations Commission, resulted in a 
total estimated annual wage increase of 
$40,709.42 affecting 23 firms and 1,089 em- 
ployees. 


Saskatchewan 


The sixth annual report of the Saskatchewan 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare covers 
the period of twenty months from May 1, 
1939, to December 31, 1940. The report is 
the twentieth since the original Saskatchewan 
Bureau of Labour and Industries was organ- 
ized in 1920 and the sixth since the present 
Bureau of Labour and Public Welfare was 
formed in 1934. The report covers a 20- 


month period as it was decided to present 
the report based on the calendar year rather 
than the provincial fiscal year which ends on 
April 30. 


Strikes and Lockouts—During the period 
under review there was one strike, that of 
400 coal miners in the Estevan district on 
October 16, 1939, lasting 48 days and result- 
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ing in a time loss of 14,000 man-working days. 
The report records no strikes for 1940. 


One Day’s Rest in Seven Act—This Act 
applies to the cities of the province and 
provides for 24 consecutive hours of rest in 
every seven days with certain exceptions. 
During the 20-month period it was necessary 
to issue numerous warnings, the report states, 
and 10 charges were laid against 5 firms, fines 
being imposed in all instances. 


Freedom of Trade Union Association Act — 
As required by the Freedom of Trade Union 
Association Act, 1938, a total of 129 associa- 
tions registered with the Bureau of Labour 
and Public Welfare, these unions having 8,193 
members. 


Minimum Wage Act—During the 20 months 
covered by the report eleven meetings of the 
Minimum Wage Board were held. Public 
meetings of the Board were held at Estevan, 
Weyburn, Melville, Yorkton, Wynyard, Kam- 
sack and Canora. The report states that 
information disclosed at the three latter public 
meetings, “showed that the majority of men 
and women were working excessively long 
hours for small wages’. As a result of this 
finding the Board requested inspectors to 
make surveys in other towns throughout the 
province, and as a result of these hearings 
and investigations an order was passed extend- 
ing the provisions of the Act to five towns, 
namely: Canora, Kamsack, Lloydminster, 
Shaunavon and Wynyard. 


In the period May 1, 1939, to April 30, 
1940, a total of 1,955 general inspections were 
made by officers of the Board and in the 
period May 1, 1940, to December 31, 1940, 
general inspections numbered 1,475 and special 
inspections, 182. 


Arrears of wages collected under the 
Minimum Wage Act in the eight months of 
1939 (May 1 to December 31) amounted to 
$14,940.39 collected on behalf of 466 males 
and 693 females. During 1940, arrears were 
collected from 400 firms in the amount of 
$13,707.82 to the benefit of 387 males and 
335 females, making a grand total of arrears 
of wages collected for the twenty months of 
$28,648.21 affecting 1,881 employees. 


Apprenticeship Agreements—At December 
31, 1940, there were 57 apprentices indentured 
to 51 firms covering 27 trades or industries. 


Prosecutions under Labour Legislation— 
During the period of the report a total of 
116 charges were laid under labour legisla- 
tion. In 75 cases fines were imposed, 20 
cases were dismissed and 21 withdrawn. The 
enforcement of the Minimum Wage Act 
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resulted in 50 of all charges laid, fines being 
imposed in 29 cases, 12 were dismissed and 
9 withdrawn. The Industrial Standards Act 
accounted for 41 of the charges laid, fines 
being imposed in 28 of these cases, 3 being 
dismissed and 10 withdrawn; of the remaining 
charges the Masters and Servants Act 
accounted for 2; the One Day of Rest in 
Seven Act, 17; and the Factories Act, 6. 


Industrial Standards Act—In the 20-month 
period ending December 31, 1940, schedules in 
effect under the Industrial Standards Act 
numbered 38, a total of 665 employers and 
1,293 employees being covered by these 
schedules. In the enforcement of the Act, 
$2,584.07 was collected on behalf of 78 em- 
ployees on account of arrears of wages. 


Employment Service—During the 20- 
month period nine offices of the HEmploy- 
ment Service of Canada received 57,735 
applications for work and 43,576 vacancies 
were reported. Placements effected totalled 
41,714, of this number 30,373 were of men 
and 11,3841 of women. 


Farm Wages—The following were the 
average wages for farm labourers prevailing 
throughout the period, board and _ lodging 
included in each instance: winter, $5 to $10 
per month; spring, $10 to $25 per month; 
harvest, $1.50 to $3 per day; after threshing 
to freeze-up $10 to $20 per month. 


Effect of Female Minimum Wage Legislation 
in New York State 


The effect of minimum wage legislation for 
women and minors in the beauty service, 
confectionery, and laundry industries in the 
state of New York is indicated in an annual 
analysis made by the New York State Depart- 
ment of Labour. The average woman worker 
in a beauty parlour, the report declares, 
earned $3.32 more in a week in 1940 than 
she did in 1936 before the minimum wage 
was introduced. It was also shown that 
median wages in the confectionery and 
laundry industries also increased after the 
minimum wage became effective in those 
industries. In the confectionery industry, a 
year after the directory order became effec- 
tive, the median week’s earnings had in- 
creased from $15.77 to $16.06, while median 
week’s earnings in laundries in Zone A (New 
York City, Westchester and Nassau counties) 
rose from $14.76 in 1937 to $15.62 in 1939 
and in Zone B (all places over 18,000 popula- 
tion not in Zone A) rose from $12.86 to $14.44. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Minimum Wages in British Columbia, New Brunswick and Quebec—Hours 
in Alberta and Quebec—Safety and Health in Alberta and 
Saskatchewan—Manitoba Trade Schools—Pilots, 

Montreal 


INIMUM wages have been raised for 

women in British Columbia laundries 
and for forest workers in New Brunswick. 
Physiotherapy in British Columbia has been 
included in the minimum wage order for 
women in personal service occupations. 
Quebec has revised the minimum wage order 
for the Montreal taxi industry, renewed 
General Order 4 for six months and several 
other orders for a year. British Columbia now 
allows a ten-hour day instead of eight in some 
cases for placer miners working above ground 
and the suspension in certain cases of the 
hours provisions of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Order 4 is continued. There are new 
safety regulations for those employed in dis- 
infecting with hydrocyanic acid gas in Alberta 
as well as for the storage of mercury com- 
pounds. Saskatchewan has revised its regu- 
lations concerning steam boilers. The re- 
quirements for an apprentice pilot’s licence 
in Montreal for those between 25 and 30 
years of age have been tightened. 


Canada Shipping Act 


The section in the Montreal pilotage by- 
laws dealing with licensing of apprentices 
was amended by an Order in Council 
gazetted on March 15 to provide that an 
applicant for a licence accepted and placed on 
the list before January 14, 1941, and who had 
obtained before the age of 25 a certificate 
not lower than that of mate, home trade, 
may be granted an _ apprentice pilot’s 
licence if he is not over 30 years old. Other- 
wise he must be between 18 and 25. Before 
the amendment any applicant with a certifi- 
cate of a grade not lower than that of mate, 
coasting, could be given such a licence if he 
was not over 30. 


Alberta Public Health Act 


A regulation gazetted on March 15 forbids 
the selling or storing of any chemical mix- 
ture or product for treating grain which con- 
tains any mercury compound except in con- 
tainers approved in writing by the Pro- 
vincial Board of Health. 

The provisions for safety of those em- 
ployed im disinfecting with hydrocyanic acid 
gas as well as of the general public were 
revised on March 11. All engaged in the 


business must be licensed by the Provincial 
Board of Health. The precautions to be 
taken are set out. Workers exposed to the 
gas must wear approved gas masks. 


British Columbia Female Mimmimum Wage Act 


An order effective March 10 raises the 
minimum rates for women and girls in the 
laundry, cleaning and dyeing industries from 
284 cents to 31 cents an hour. As before 
there are lower rates for learners for the 
first year, but these have been increased in 
similar proportion. The rate for the first 
four months is 21 cents an hour, for the 
second four months, 24 cents an hour and 
for the third four months 274 cents an hour. 
There are no longer special rates for em- 
ployees under 18. The hours for women in 
laundries are limited under the Hours of 
Work Act to eight a day and 48 a week. 


New provisions require wages to be paid 
at least semi-monthly up to a day not more 
than seven days prior to payment and em- 
ployees to be paid for at least three hours on 
Saturday and four on other days when called 
to work. When uniforms are required no de- 
ductions may now be made from wages for 
their purchase, repair or laundry unless a 
different arrangement is approved by the 
Board. Neither may employers deduct for 
accidental damage to articles handled or as 
a penalty for unsatisfactory work. 

The order fixing a minimum wage in per- 
sonal service occupations was amended from 
March 13 to apply to women employed in 
physiotherapy. The weekly minimum wage 
is $14.25 for experienced employees 18 years 
of age or over with lower rates for other 
classes. ; 


British Columbia Metallifercus Mines 
Regulation Act 


From April 1 placer miners working above 
ground may be employed for ten hours in 
any 24 if the operator receives a permit from 
a qualified officer of the Department of 
Mines. The eight-hour daily limit which 
formerly applied to men working above 
ground as well as to underground workers 
continues to apply to the latter. The two 
extra hours may be paid for at the regular 
hourly rate. 
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Manitoba Trade Schools Regulation Act 

On March 1 the repeal was gazetted of 
the provision requiring the approval of the 
Minister in charge of the Act before any 
change could be made im a course of instruc- 
tion, fees, examinations, advertising, etc. 
The Minister may now at any time require 
submission to him of any of the informa- 
tion which under the regulations is required 
to accompany the application for registration. 


New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission Act 


Higher wages than last year are fixed for 
the 1941 season for stream-drivers, boomers 
and sorters. For stream-drivers the average 
daily wage for piece-work is raised from 
$2.85 to $325 with board. The provision 
that no employee shall receive less than $2.50 
a day and board has been dropped. Hourly 
rates for boomers and sorters are raised from 
28 cents to 324 cents without board. As 
before, not more than 50 cents a day may be 
deducted when board is furnished. The condi- 
tions as to the keeping of records and investi- 
gation by the Fair Wage Officer are un- 
changed. The order does not cover foremen, 
bookkeepers or clerks. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The limit on regular weekly hours after 
which overtime rates must be paid which was 
fixed under General Order 4 (48, 54 or 60 
hours depending on the Zone) is suspended 
for two months from February 15 in fac- 
tories producing cheese and salad dressing. 
The suspension of this provision with per- 
mission to work a 55-hour week without 
increase in pay in the meat packing, biscuit, 
chocolate, flour milling, rubber, concrete pipe 
and narrow fabric industries, has been renewed 
to May 1. 


General Order 4 has again been renewed 
for six months from March 31. 

The following orders, applicable through- 
out Quebec, have been continued in effect 
for one year from each date given: Order 6 
(Revised) for the silk textile industry 
(LaBourR GAZETTE, 1938, p. 985) from April 1, 
1941; Order 13 for the match industry (Lasour 
GazerTE, 1938, p. 1099) from March 31, 1941; 
Order 15 for the waste paper industry 
(Lasour Gazette, 1938, p. 1236) from April 8, 
1941. 

Two orders in effect in the Montreal 
district have been renewed for one year 
by orders gazetted on March 8: Order 10 
for the milk industry (Lasour GazerTTs, 1988, 
p. 1097) and Order 25 for the waste materials 
industry (Lasour Gazette, 1939, p. 301). 
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Order 26A governing the taxi business in 
the Montreal district is to come in force 
April 19 for six months and replaces Order 
26 (Lasour GazertTn, 1939, p. 1002). For 
some classes of employees the minimum rates 
of pay now apply to fewer hours and the 
rates in some cases are higher, 

Drivers working on commission are allowed 
35 per cent of the gross weekly receipts up 
to $20 for day work, $35 for night work. 
They are entitled to 40 per cent of gross 
receipts above those amounts. A minimum 
of $11 is fixed for a work-week of 66 hours 
or less. Drivers paid by the hour must be 
paid at least $15 for a 60-hour week or less. 
They may work up to 66 hours if paid 25 
cents for each extra hour. In all cases when 
a man is absent on account of illness or 
where he works less than the regular hours 
for any other reason, he is to be paid in 
proportion to the hours of work. 

Inspectors’ wages are raised from 35 to 
40 cents an hour; agents’ and starters’ from 
25 to 30 cents. The minimum for managers, 
superintendents, etc. is increased from $20 
to $30 a week. Instead of a 25-cent hourly 
rate for telephone operators and despatchers 
they are now to be paid 20 cents for the 
first six months, 25 cents for the second six 
months and after that the experienced 
worker’s rate of 30 cents. These new rates 
apply also to office employees who formerly 
received a minimum of 17 cents an hour 
for the first year and thereafter 25 cents. At 
least 50 per cent of the office workers includ- 
ing telephone operators and despatchers must 
be “inexperienced”. The minimum rate for 
messengers is unchanged, 20 cents an hour. 

Part-time drivers are entitled to 40 per 
cent of the gross receipts with a minimum of 
$1 for each call up to five hours’ work. 
After that the rate is 20 cents an hour. The 
alternative is 30 cents am hour for at least 
five hours when called. Employees paid by 
the hour are to be paid: for all hours at the 
disposal of the employer. 


For a long distance drive of less than 100 
miles the round trip, the rates fixed by Order 
4 apply, the receipts from the trip being 
applied on the wages. If the drive is more 
than 100 miles the minimum is either 35 
per cent of the gross receipts or 25 cents an 
hour. If the trip involves more than one 
day’s absence, payment must be made for 
15 hours a day. The employer pays for 
meals and lodging. 

Regular weekly hours for drivers, inspec- 
tors, agents and starters remain at 66 but 
there is now provision for a regular day of 
11 hours. Managers, superintendents, etc., 
who formerly had a 72-hour week, now have 
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a 66-hour week and an ll-hour day. Office 
employees have the 48-hour week as before 
with an eight-hour day under the new order. 
The work-week for telephone operators and 
despatchers has been reduced from 54 hours 
to 48 and for messengers from 66 to 48 hours. 
Both are to have the regular eight-hour day. 
As before, when the regular week for em- 
ployees is 66 hours, it may be extended to 
77 from December 15 to January 15 and 
during this period the weekly rest day need 
not be allowed. Employees working over- 
time or on the weekly rest day are to be 
paid time and a half or 40 per cent of the 
gross receipts. As under the previous order, 
except in the case of “force majeure” no 
driver is to be at the wheel more than 12 
consecutive hours. 

A register of employees must be kept by 
the employer as well as the daily record 
turned in by his driver. If an employee 
fails to turn in the latter, the employer is 
to report it to the Commission within eight 
days. 

The new order provides that except for 
drivers on commission, managers, etc., wages 
are to be paid: weekly in a sealed envelope on 
which particulars are written. Part-time 
drivers may demand payment each day. 
There are to be no deductions for uniforms 
or other reasons unless authorized by the 
Commission at the employee’s request. 
Drivers buy their own caps and badges. A 
new provision requires an employer to give 
to employees or ex-employees, on request, 
a letter of reference or identification. 

From March 15, Order 37 for the glass con- 
tainer industry (Lasour GazeTTr, September, 
1940, p. 927) was amended to provide a 
minimum of 30 cents an hour for production 
employees in the mould and machine shops 
who are under 21 years of age. The rate for 
employees above that age continues to be 
40 cents. 


Saskatchewan Steam Boilers Act 


On February 15, Saskatchewan gazetted 
regulations for the construction and inspec- 
tion of boilers and pressure vessels as well as 
the mechanical refrigeration code of the 
Canadian Engineering Standards Association, 
1939. In line with their approval for use in 
Canada by the main committee of the 
association, publications of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers dealing with 
boilers and unfired pressure vessels as well 
as “Suggested Rules for Care of Power 
Boilers” are to be used in Saskatchewan. But 
where they conflict with the regulations of 
the Canadian society the latter are to 
prevail. 
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The Saskatchewan regulations provide that 
unsafe equipment may not be used for 
refrigeration and a fine of $50 is to be 
imposed on refrigerating engineers who take 
charge of a system of more than ten tons 
capacity without qualifying on an examina- 
tion by the Steam Boilers Branch of the 
Department of Public Works or who employ 
others not so certificated. Special permits may 
be given for 30 days. The fine is also payable 
on summary conviction of a breach of any 
other provisions in the regulations. 


The fifth annual report of the United 
States National Labour Relations Board for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1940, states 
that 6,177 new cases were received by the 
Board, involving more than 1,000,000 workers. 
Of the new cases, 3,984 or 64 per cent arose 
out of alleged unfair labour practices, and 
2,243 cases or 36 per cent were on account 
of disputes arising out of questions of repre- 
sentation. The Board also had pending at 
the beginning of the fiscal year, 4,113 cases 
involving approximately a million and a half 
workers. Of the 10,290 cases docketed during 
the fiscal year, 72 per cent were closed during 
the same period, while at the end of the 
fiscal year, on June 30, 1940, a total of 2,936 
cases were pending involving approximately 
1,000,000 workers. Three-quarters of the cases 
pending were unfair labour practice cases, the 
exact division being 2,172 unfair labour 
practice cases and 764 representation cases. 


The school-leaving age in New South Wales 
has been raised by the Youth Welfare Act, 
1940, to 15 years from January 1, 1948. 
Compulsory school attendance was intro- 
duced in New South Wales in 1880 when 
the school-leaving age was fixed at 14. By 
the new statute, from January, 1941, children 
will be compelled to attend school up to the 
age of 14 years and 4 months, 14 years and 
8 months from January, 1942, and 15 years 
thereafter. The Minister of Education is 
given power to exempt parts of the State 
from the higher school-leaving age. 

Another provision of the Youth Welfare 
Act authorized the Minister to set up an 
Advisory Committee on Youth Welfare to 
consider matters concerning the school- 
leaving age, education and employment of 
children and young persons and _ youth 
welfare generally. Reports with recommenda- 
tions are to be submitted to the Minister. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Prosecution of Alleged Combine of Tobacco Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers — Decisions ot Alberta Supreme Court 
In Tobacco Cases 


bY the cases under the Combines Investiga- 

tion Act in which eleven tobacco manu- 
facturers and twenty-nine tobacco wholesalers 
have been charged with indictable offences 
relating to participation in an alleged combine 
(Lasour GaAzeTTEe, January, 1941, page 7), a 
motion by certain of the accused for an 
order to the Crown to furnish further 
particulars of the charges was dismissed by 
Mr Justice Shepherd in the Trial Division 
of the Supreme Court of Alberta on Feb- 
ruary 27. An appeal by the Imperial Tobacco 
Sales Company of Canada, directed to the 
quashing of one of the search warrants, 
executed at the company’s premises in 
Calgary, was allowed by the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Alberta Supreme Court in a 
judgment delivered on March 13. 


Extensive particulars of the charges which 
were furnished by the Crown on January 29, 
1941, included the following statement of acts 
reported to have been done in the years 
from 1934 to 1940 as part of or in further- 
ance of the formation or operation of the 
alleged combine :— 


It was arranged that the following written 
agreements should be adopted: (1) A standard 
form of agreement called the Jobbers’ Selling 
Arrangement, to be adopted by and executed 
by the accused jobbers and by other members 
of local jobbers’ associations; (2) Standard 
forms of Rules and Regulations to form part 
of and be incorporated in the Jobbers’ Selling 
Arrangement; (3) <A _ so-called Statement of 
Policy by the manufacturers which was a set 
of rules to govern the selling policy and the 
operations of manufacturers incorporating 
arrangements agreed upon between manufac: 
turers and jobbers or jobbers’ Associations. 


'As part of the arrangement, during the year 
1934 the Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada 
Limited and the Imperial Tobacco Sales Com- 
pany of Canada Limited introduced agreements 
relating to the price and manner of distribu- 
tion of tobacco products, which they required 
to be signed by persons in the tobacco trade 
who purchased tobacco products from Imperial 
Tobacco Sales Company of Canada Limited. 
These agreements were known as the “A”, “B” 
and “C” Agreements. 


As part of the arrangement, the Imperial 
Tobacco Company of Canada Limited and the 
Imperial Tobacco Sales Company of Canada, 
Limited, through their officials and employees, 
took an active part in guiding and assisting 
the jobbers’ associations and their officers in 
the enforcement of the terms of the Jobbers’ 
Selling Arrangement, and in assisting the local 
associations in discovering persons engaged in 
the tobacco business who were selling for less 


than the fixed prices, and in penalizing them 
directly or through the medium of the jobbers’ 
associations, and participated in the enforce- 
ment of the “A”, “B” and “C” Agreements 
and the Statement of Policy of the manufac- 
turers, herein referred to, and in organizing 
and supporting meetings of those interested in 
merchandising tobacco and carrying out the 
arrangement. 


It was arranged that the accused manufac- 
turers would penalize or refuse to sell to 
jobbers reported by investigating committees 
of a jobbers’ association to have failed to 
conform to the terms of the Jobbers’ Selling 
Arrangement; and it was arranged that jobbers 
would either discontinue the sale of products 
of tobacco manufacturers who did not support 
the policies as expressed in the arrangement or 
that they would discourage or refuse to sell the 
products of tobacco manufacturers who did not 
so conform to or be governed by such policies. 


The motion for an order for the furnishing 
of further particulars, made by the Imperial 
Tobacco Company of Canada, four of its 
subsidiary companies and twenty-seven of the 
accused Alberta wholesalers, was heard by Mr. 
Justice Shepherd at Edmonton on February 19 
and 20. The applicants were represented by 
L. A. Forsyth, K.C. and C. Sinclair, K.C., 
of Montreal; E. J. Chambers, K.C., of 


Calgary; and G. H. Steer, K.C., and S. B. 


Smith, K.C., of Edmonton. J. C. McRuer, 
K.C., of Toronto, and H: J. Wilson, K.C., 
Edmonton, appeared for the Crown. Mr. 
Justice Shepherd stated in his judgment 
delivered on February 27:— 

I am clearly of the opinion that upon read- 
ing the particulars furnished herein in con- 
junction with the charges as laid the accused 
have been apprised with reasonable certainty of 
the charges against them and, applying the 
principles established by the above cases, I 
consider that the particulars furnished by the 
Crown are ample, and I do order that the same 
be formally delivered. 


The application before the Appellate Divi- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Alberta, seek- 
ing the quashing of one of the search warrants 
executed in connection with the prosecutions, 
was heard at Edmonton on February 17 and 
18, with G. H. Steer, K.C., E. J. Chambers, 
KC., L. A.» Forsyth, K.C., and C. Sinclair, 
KC., appearing for the Applicant. The 
majority judgment of the Court quashing 
the warrant was delivered by Ewing, J.A., 
with Clarke and Lunney, JJ.A., and O’Connor, 
J., concurring. In delivering separate reasons 
Ford, J.A., differed from certain of the con- 
clusions of the majority of the Court, while 
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agreeing with the result. The judgment of 
Ewing, J.A., included the following:— 


This is an application by Imperial Tobacco 
Sales Company of Canada limited for leave 
to appeal to this Court from an order of Ives, 
J., dated December 5, 1940, dismissing an 
application to quash a certain search warrant 
issued by R. EK. Mercer, a justice of the peace, 
on November 20, 1940. This warrant directed 
the respondent Coggles, who is an officer of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, to enter 
upon the premises occupied by the applicant at 
214-220 llth Avenue East, Calgary, Alberta, 
and to search for and bring before the said 
Mercer, or some other justice of the peace, 
certain minutes of meetings, correspondence, 
documents and other records which were 
alleged to be kept or concealed on the said 
premises and which will furnish evidence of 
the commission of an indictable offence. 


The offence which is set forth in the informa- 
tion of Detective Corporal Coggles and in the 
search warrant issued thereon by Inspector 
R. E. Mercer, J.P., is not an offence under the 
Criminal Code but is an offence under the 
Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C., 1927, ch. 26, 
and amendments thereto. The substance of the 
charge is that the applicant and others, at 
Calgary and elsewhere in Alberta in the years 
1934 to 1940 inclusive, were parties to or privy 
to or knowingly assisted in the formation or 
operation of a combine contrary to the pro- 
visions of the said Combines Investigation Act. 
This Act defines a “combine” at considerable 
length and provides that everyone who is a 
party or privy to or knowingly assists in the 
formation or operation of a combine within the 
meaning of the Act is guilty of an indictable 
offence and liable to the penalties provided in 
the said Act. 


I am of opinion that the provisions of the 
Combines Investigation Act do not constitute a 
code with reference to the seizure or produc- 
tion of documents so as to exclude the search 
warrant provisions of the Criminal Code. The 
Combines Investigation Act does not either in 
express terms or by reasonable implication 
exclude the search warrant provisions of the 
Code. Nor do I think that the above-mentioned 
provisions (of sections 2 and 28) of the Inter- 
pretation Act, which in this case makes sec. 629 
applicable to the offence under consideration 
here, is inconsistent with the intent and object 
of the Combines Investigation Act. It follows 
that the warrant cannot be quashed on this 
ground. 


The second ground advanced may be disposed 
of quickly. It is said that the search warrant 
may be issued before but not after the charge 
has been preferred. The conditions precedent 
to the issue of a search warrant set out in 
sec. 629 are quite unconnected with the pre- 
ferring of a formal charge or with the time at 
which such charge may be preferred. ... In 
this case no preliminary inquiry was held. The 
charges were laid by the Attorney-General. 
Permission to lay these charges was given in 
open Court on November 19, 1940, and on. the 
same day those charges were formally read 
and preferred. The accused persons and cor- 
porations are now awaiting trial. I am of 
opinion that the warrant issued on November 20 
is not invalid by reason of its being issued the 
day after the charge was preferred. 
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The third ground is in effect that the infor- 
mation is not sufficient to justify the warrant. 

After referring to earlier cases dealing with 
the sufficiency of information justifying the 
issuing of warrants, Mr. Justice Ewing con- 
cluded :— 

Be that as it may the justice was given no 
information as to the nature and extent of 
the investigations made by the Agent of the 
Attorney-General. The name of the agent was 
not disclosed and the justice had therefore no 
proper means of evaluating the information 
given to him. Information so given is, I think, 
in no higher class than that of the “reliable 
informant whose name for reasons of public 
policy could not be disclosed”, referred to in 
the Solloway and Mills case, supra. ... If I 
may say so the reasoning in the latter case 
appears to me to be sound and I would follow 
it in the present case and allow the appeal and 
quash the warrant. 

The trial of the accused tobacco manufac- 
turers and wholesalers has been set to 


commence on April 21. 


The Industrial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social Institutions, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey, 
has issued a list of selected references on 
the subject of Problems and Policies in Indus- 
trial Relations in War Economy. ‘The list is 
divided into two sections, United States and 
foreign. Under the United States heading 
the references are further sub-divided under 
the following topic headings: general supply 
of labour, employment and training; hours, 
health and productivity; provisions for leave 
of absence; group relations; proposals con- 
cerning production programs in defence in- 
dustries; housing; and legislation and govern- 
ment co-ordination. Under the foreign 
section of the list the references are divided 


into: general labour supply and _ training; 
hours, health and _ productivity; wage 
problems; and legislation and government 


co-ordination. 


The Labour Division of the United States 
National Defence Advisory Commission has 
just released a pamphlet entitled Labour 
Speeds Defence, setting forth the Division’s 
progress in designing and putting into effect 
its various programs since the beginning of 
the defence effort. 

The report deals with employer-employee 
relations; the policy of employing the unem- 
ployed; labour supply; mobilizing manpower; 
schools for defence workers; “on-the-job” 
training; housing for defence workers; defence 
orders for small business; stabilizing ship- 
building; labour policy for defence; defence 
contracts; and national morale. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


S first adopted in France on a large scale 

during the war of 1914-1918, “family allow- 
ances” were cash benefits paid by the em- 
ployer to a worker with family responsibilities, 
the amount being based on the number of 
children under the age of 14 or 16. An article 
in the International Labour Review, April, 
1940, states :— 


“The purpose of the employers who at 
that time paid family allowances, as of the 
employers and organizations which at a later 
date followed their example, was simply to 
reduce the burden on workers who had 
families to support, because they considered 
that wages were inadequate for the proper 
maintenance of children.” 

The article then points out:— 

“A general rise in wages, even supposing 
it were possible at any given moment, is 
always liable to involve a rise in the cost 
of living and thus to increase the very 
inequality between the situation of workers 
with family responsibilities and other 
workers which it is the purpose of the 
scheme to overcome; family allowances, on 
the other: hand, provide supplementary 
reserves just where they are most required 
and in proportion to the requirements. 
They represent a much lighter burden for 
industry or for the communities concerned 
than a‘general rise in wages. When the 
schemes are uniformly applied by law and 
an equalisation system is established for 
spreading the burden over the widest 
possible basis, those employers who pre- 
viously paid family allowances of their 
own accord no longer run the same risk 
of underselling by less generous compe- 
titors.” 


Of recent years there has been a tendency 
to regard family allowances more in the 
nature of a social service of benefit to the 
whole community and so for the state to 
bear part or all of the cost. Systems in force 
in different countries at the present time in- 
clude some where the employers collectively 
bear the financial burden, others where the 
beneficiaries contribute as well as employers 
and the state and still others where the 
whole cost i9 borne by the state. State 
schemes providing family allowances are in 
effect in Belgium, France, Hungary, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Spain, Chile and Japan; also in 
New Zealand and New South Wales. 


New Zealand and Australia 


Although private schemes of family allow- 
ances, which usually depended on _ the 


employers’ initiative or on agreements between 
the employers and workers, were in effect in 
European countries for a considerable number 
of years, the first statute requiring the pay- 
ment of such allowances was adopted in New 
Zealand in 1926. The New Zealand Act pro- 
vided for an allowance of 2s. per week for 
each child after the second under 15 years of 
age in a family whose weekly income did not 
exceed £4 plus 2s. for each child in excess of 
two. This scheme was superseded by the 
Social Security Act, 1938, which included 
among the monetary benefits payable under it 
“family benefits” payable at the rate of 4s. 
a week for each child under 16 in excess of 
two in all cases where the average weekly 
income, including the benefits received, does 
not exceed £5 plus 4s. for each child after 
the second. Children over 16 years of age 
physically or mentally incompetent to support 
themselves are also eligible for benefits. The 
benefits, like others provided for by the act, 
are paid from a Social Security Fund raised 
by (1) a “registration fee” of 5s. a quarter on 
all men over 20 years of age and of 5s. a 
year on all other persons over 16 unless 
exempt by order in council and (2) a charge 
on salaries, wages and other income of all 
persons over 16, subject to exemptions made 
by regulation, of Id. for every ls. 8d. or 
part thereof included in the amount on which 
the charge is payable. 


New South Wales followed New Zealand’s 
example in 1927 but bills had been before 
the Legislature as far back as 1919. The New 
South Wales Act provided 5s. per week for 
each child under 14 when the family income 
was not greater than the basic wage, to be 
fixed under the same statute, plus the allow- 
ance. Existing legislation, however, provides 
for a basic wage determined for a family of 
man, wife and one child and for an allowance 
of 5s. for each additional child. The special 
levy on employers from which the cost of 
allowances was met was discontinued in 1934 
and the scheme is now financed by the Special 
Income and Wages Tax which covers the cost 
also of other social services. 

The Australian Commonwealth Govern- 
ment on March 27 introduced a bill pro- 
viding for a federal scheme for allowance of 
5s. weekly payable to a mother for each child 
after the first under 16 years of age, the cost 
to be met in part by a tax of 24 per cent on 
payrolls exceeding £20 weekly or £1040 an- 
nually. The deduction from taxable income 
of £50 per child after the first which has been 
permitted in the past will be abolished and 
persons receiving an annual income of £1,000 
and over will be taxed directly for the scheme. 
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Belgium . 


Belgium was the first country in Europe to 
evolve a national scheme on a statutory basis 
from the arrangements for family allowances 
which some employers, jointly or singly, had 
entered into years before. The Belgian Act 
of 1930 applied to wage-earners but a statute 
put in effect gradually from January 1, 1938, 
gave similar benefits to craftsmen and inde- 
pendent workers, farmers, wholesale and retail 
traders, professional workers and employers. 
Derived from the methods adopted by the 
employers to equalize among themselves the 
cost of allowances in respect of large families 
so there would be no discrimination in em- 
ployment was the machinery set up by the 
Belgian statute to distribute the cost among 
the employers. Every employer is required 
to belong to an Equalization Fund and con- 
tribute to it according to the number of his 
employees. A National Fund is made up of 
-surpluses from the primary funds, after their 
obligations are met and a reserve provided 
for, and of a yearly grant from the state. 
Deficits in any funds are met by the National 
Fund and allowances for certain classes of 
children are paid from it. Allowances ranging 
from 20-6 francs a month for a first child to 
124 francs for a fifth or subsequent child are 
paid for children up to 14, the school-leaving 
age, during apprenticeship or, if education is 
continued, up to 18 years of age, or as long 
as physical or mental disability prevents them 
earning their living. 


France 


During the first Great War private em- 
ployers’ schemes for allowances for children 
became widespread in France. In 1932 France 
established a government scheme like that of 
Belgium. It required all employers in in- 
dustrial, commercial or agricultural under- 
takings or in the liberal professions to join 
an Equalization Fund or other institution 
approved by the Minister of Labour. Allow- 
ances are payable for all children under 
school-leaving age, 14; or continued for child- 
ren at school up to 16 years, in approved 
apprenticeship or who are incapable through 
infirmity of supporting themselves. ; 

A decree of July 29, 1939, which was to 
have taken effect January 1, 1940, would have 
extended the scheme to all persons working 
for a wage or salary and to those working 
on their own account. The date of operation 
was postponed until April 1 to enable new 
Equalization Funds for agricultural and in- 
dependent workers to be set up. As under 
the old scheme these funds are generally 
built up by employers but in the case of 
agricultural workers and those working on their 
own account the state will grant a subsidy. 
There is no provision for an allowance for 


the first child but a bonus of at least 2,000 
francs is to be paid on birth of the first 
legitimate child if born within two years of 
marriage. This part of the scheme became 
effective in January. As under the earlier 
legislation the allowance is to be given for 
children under 14 but payments are to be 
continued to 17 years in the special cases 
where they are now given to age 16. 

Whereas under the old scheme minimum 
rates were to be fixed in an order of the 
Minister of Labour for each department of 
the country the new decree establishes a 
minimum allowance for the second child of 
10 per cent and for each succeeding child 
20 per cent of the average monthly remunera- 
tion of the adult male worker in the depart- 
ment where the man is employed but the 
amount being received when the new rates 
went into effect by a family with two or more 
dependent children was not to be reduced. 
Provision was made for a special allowance 
for workers’ families in urban areas where 
there is at least one dependent child and only 
one parent engaged in remunerative occupa- 
tion. 

Italy 

Italy adopted a state system in 1936 
covering all industrial wage-earners and in 
1937 it was extended to salaried workers. The 
allowance is payable in respect of wage- 
earners’ children under 14, 16 if at school. 
Salaried employees’ children receive allowances 
up to 18 years of age. The amount of the 
allowance for one child of a wage-earner is 
3°60 lire a week, 4-80 for two or three child- 
ren and 6:00 for four or more. Higher rates 
are fixed in the case of salaried employees. 
The Italian scheme was extended to commerce 
and agriculture in 1987 and allowances were 
provided not only for children but for wife 
and parents dependent on the working head 
of the family. 

The system was to be financed by con- 
tributions from both employers and workers 
with a grant from the state but in the last 
few years there has been a tendency to in- 
erease the employers’ contribution and reduce 
that of the workers. The state contribution 
may not exceed -60 lire for each weekly 
allowance. Employers in industry contribute 
34 per cent of gross earnings and their em- 
ployees one per cent. Under the new scheme 
for industry and agriculture the state con- 
tribution will total about 84 million lire. 


Other Countries 


Chile in 1937 provided for allowances at 
the expense of employers and workers. In 
Spain a plan adopted in 1938, to which the 
Government, employers and workers all con- 
tribute sums fixed by regulation, was extended 
to agricultural workers in 1939. Hungary’s 
Act of 1938 placed on the employer practically 
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the whole cost of allowances payable in respect 
of workers in industrial and commercial under- 
takings employing more than 20 persons on 
an average. The Netherlands plan introduced 
in December, 1939, like those of France and 
Belgium, requires every employer of one or 
more wage-earners to join a family allowance 
fund. 

To mitigate the effect of wage regulation 
orders issued in 1939 and to compensate for 
the increased cost of living, Japan in Febru- 
ary, 1940, introduced a family allowance 
scheme for workers whose monthly earnings 
do not exceed 70 yen and who have one or 
more dependent children under 14. The 
average allowance will be two yen a month 
per worker. 

In the Scandinavian countries individual 
employers paid cost-of-living bonuses graded 
according to size of family during and after 
the first World War but they were almost 
wholly abandoned when more stable economic 
conditions were restored. Generally the 
allowances were paid as a fixed amount for 
the wife and each dependent child under 15. 
Interest in family allowances has revived in 
the last few years. Norway in 1934 and 
Sweden in 19385 appointed commissions to 
inquire into the subject both of which 
favoured some form of aid to larges families. 

The majority of the Norwegian commis- 
sion favoured a state system applicable as 


a general rule to the whole population 
regardless of earnings and supported by 
taxation. An allowances would be payable 


for each child under 15 or for each in excess 
of two. But no final opinion was expressed 
as to the amount of the allowance. Some 
members felt it should be the same for each 
child; others favoured a scale decreasing 
with the number of children. The Swedish 
report favoured support of children in kind 
rather than in cash and lowering of the tax 
exemption for single persons. 

A resolution adopted by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Conference of 21 Republics at Lima in 
December, 1938, recommended the setting up 
of a family allowances scheme in each 
country. 


Contracts Let by Wartime Housing Limited 


According to a statement issued recently by 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, 
contracts have been let by Wartime Housing 
Limited (Lasour Gazette, March, 1941, page 
204) for the erection of housing accommodation 
for 600 men in Halifax, N\S., as a step towards 
relieving the serious congestion which has 
existed in the busy Eastern Canadian port 
since last Fall. The present program calls for 
four staff houses and 225 single family units, 
but it is probable more staff houses will be 
added shortly. 


Announcement of the Halifax program, the 
first to be initiated by the new Crown com- 
pany headed by Mr. Joseph M. Pigott of 
Hamilton, was made by Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions and Supply. Mr. 
Howe said steps are now being taken for the 
acquisition of the necessary sites in Halifax, 
and that construction will begin soon. 

The staff of Wartime Housing Limited has 
also prepared a report on housing conditions 
in the city of Hamilton, one of Canada’s most 
important armament centres, and plans are 
being prepared for a program to provide 
accommodation for 500 men. Reports on the 
housing situation in St. Catharines, Fort Erie, 
Welland and Niagara Falls are in progress. 
A housing survey is also underway in New 
Glasgow, N.S., and the company will shortly 
give attention to Kingston and Peterborough. 





Statistics of War Contracts in Canada 


Contracts awarded and commitments made 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
on Canadian and United Kingdom account 
now exceed $1,500,000,000, according to an 
announcement of April 18. 

The grand total for the period from July 14, 
1939, to March 31, 1941, was $1,523,837,206. 
Contracts placed on Canadian account, includ- 
ing commitments for plants and plant exten- 
sions, totalled $841,637,206, while the aggregate 
of orders placed on United Kingdom account 
was $467,000,000. United Kingdom commit- 
ments for plants and plant extensions, together 
with orders for the output of some of these 
plants, amounted to $198,000,000. Contracts 
placed by the Civil Aviation Division for air- 
port construction under the Joint Air Training 
Plan totalled $17,200,000. 

More than 95,000 contracts have been placed 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
and its predecessor bodies, the Defence Pur- 
chasing Board and the War Supply Board. 
These had an average value of $8,900. The 
rate of contract awards reached its peak in the 
last quarter of 1940, with a monthly average 
of 8,844. The average for the first quarter of 
1941 was 7,034 per month, 

Canadian and United Kingdom commit- 
ments for new plants, plant extensions, and 
equipment totalled $383,007,487 on March 31. 
About 37 per cent was for Canadian account, 
29 per cent for United Kingdom, and 34 per 
cent joint. Facilities for the manufacture of 
guns and gun mountings accounted for the 
largest share, 28-4 per cent, with chemicals 
and explosives next in line with 27-7 per 
cent. Percentage division of the remainder 
of the program follows: Shells 11-4; railway 
equipment 6-3; aircraft 5:5; automotive 
equipment 2:0; machine tools and equipment 
2-0; tanks 1-7; bombs 0:6; miscellaneous 
(materials not end products, special purchases, 
allotments to wholly-owned Government com- 
panies, and purchases by Controllers) 14-4. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1941 


Hi accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is 
reports from the 


based upon following 


Sources -— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting’ March 1 was 12,470, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,328,207. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting 
for February was 2,054 having an aggregate 
membership of 280,124 persons, 6-9 per cent of 


whom were without employment on March, 1. 
It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of March, 1941, 
as Reperted by Employers 


Chiefly as a result of further important 
expansion in manufacturing, the trend of 
employment at March 1 was again favourable. 
Statements were tabulated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 12,470 employers 
whose staffs increased from 1,826,388 at the 
beginning of February to 1,328,207 at March 1. 
This gain of 1,819 persons, though not large, 
was interesting because employment at that 
date in other years of the record has frequently 
been downward. 

The crude index of employment, based on 
the 1926 average as 100, rose slightly from 
135-2 at February 1 to 135-3 at the beginning 
of March. Since the improvement was contra- 
seasonal, the seasonally-corrected index also 
increased, and by a rather larger fraction, 
rising from 140-5 at the former, to 141-0 
at the latter date. In the last twelve months, 
seasonally-adjusted indexes have shown unin- 
terrupted gains, resulting since August 1, 
1940, in the establishment of successive new 
all time highs. The unadjusted index for 
March 1, 1941, was exceeded only by those 
recorded in the final quarter of last year. 


As already stated, the increase in the 
general index was mainly due to a marked 
gain in manufacturing. This was seasonal in 
character, but was decidedly larger than 
in almost any other March of the record. 
Activity in this division reached a new high; 
some 17,600 persons were added to the reported 
staffs, bringing them to 776,708 at March 1. 
The greatest expansion was in iron and steel, 


in which nearly 11,400 additional workers were 
employed. The index in these industries was 
the highest on record. The textile, chemical, 
lumber, leather, electrical apparatus and non- 
ferrous metal plants also indicated important 
improvement, and there were smaller gains 
in other branches. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
trade, building and logging showed seasonal 
curtailment, the losses in the last-named being 
extensive. On the other hand, transportation, 
services and railway and highway construction 
and maintenance afforded increased employ-. 
ment. The activity on the railroads and 
highways was mainly due to snow clearing 
work. 

For March 1, 1940, statistics had been. 
received from 11,899 employers with a com- 
bined working force of 1,109,443 persons; the. 
index was then lower by nearly 22 points than 
that of 135-3 at the latest date. 

The unadjusted index numbers of employ- 
ment at March 1 in the years since 1927 are 
as follows: 1941, 185-3; 1940, 113-5; 1939,. 
106-5; 1938, 107-8; 1937, 102-8; 1936, 98-9; 
1935, 96:4; 1934, 92-7; 1938, 76-9; 1932, 88-7; 
1931, 100-2; 1930, 110-2; 1929, 111-4 and 
1928, 102°6. The 1926 average is taken as. 
100 in calculating these indexes. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 


Statistics of employment are now being 
collected from banks, investment dealers and 
insurance companies. At the beginning of 
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March, 891 firms and branches in these lines 
of business reported staffs aggregating 58,508 
persons, compared with 58,418 in the preceding 
month. The addition of these figures to the 


returns furnished in the manufacturing, 
logging, mining, transportation, communica- 
tions, construction, services and trade in- 


dustries brings the total number of employees 
included in the March 1 survey of employ- 
ment. to 1,386,715 in 13,361 establishments, and 
slightly lowers the index of 135-3 in the 
industries above enumerated, to 134-2; when 
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moderately in New Brunswick, Quebec and 
the four Western Provinces, the losses bemg 
mainly of a seasonal character. Firms in 
Québec reported the most pronounced curtail- 
ment, as a result of large, seasonal reductions 
in the personnel of logging camps. Employ- 
ment generally in all five economic areas was 
in greater volume than at March 1 of 1940, 
or any other year of the record. 


Maritime Provinces—The Maritime Prov- 
inces as a whole showed little change in 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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the employees of the co-operating financial industrial activity, the 885 co-operating 
institutions were added to the general figures employers reporting 100,627 employees, as 


for February 1, the index was lowered from 
135:2 to 134-0. The comparable figure for 
March 1, 1940, was 113-5, the general index 
having then been unchanged by the addition 
of the figures for the finance group. 


Employment by Economic Areas 
The trend at the beginning of March was 
upward in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and Ontario, while activity declined 


compared with 100,691 at February 1. There 
was considerable curtailment in New Bruns- 
wick, as seasonal operations drew to a close 
in many logging camps. In Nova Scotia and 
Prince Edward Island, however, marked 
improvement of a general character was 
recorded. In the Maritimes as a unit, manu- 
facturing, mining, transportation and con- 
struction, on the whole afforded more 
employment, while the situation in other 
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industries, except logging, did not greatly Ontarto—The trend continued upward in 
alter. Ontario, where the 5,386 co-operating firms 


A larger reduction had been indicated at 
March 1, 1940, when reports had been tabulated 
from 826 firms, whose payrolls aggregated 
86,025 persons, compared with 87,776 in the 
preceding month. The index was then 116-0, 
or many points below that of 135-1 at the 
date under review; the latter was the highest 
for March in the years for which statistics 
are available. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed a 
decrease which was slightly smaller than that 
recorded at the beginning of March, 1940, 
although it rather exceeded the decline which 
has been the average change between 
February 1 and March 1 in the last twenty 
years. There was marked improvement in 
manufacturing at the date under review, 
notably in textile, iron and steel, chemical, 
lumber and leather plants; on the other 
hand, retail trade and construction and mainte- 
nance showed some curtailment, and there 
were considerable reductions in logging as 
the active season drew to a close. 

Statements were tabulated from 3,123 
establishments, whose employees number 
394,914, as against 399,645 at the beginning of 
February. The index, at 137-7, was decidedly 
higher than at March 1 in any other year 
of the record. Information for the beginning 
of March last winter had been furnished by 
2,967 employers, with 327,022 persons on 
their staffs, compared with 331,993 in the 
preceding month. The index had then stood 
at 114-3. 


added 8,863 workers to their forces, bringing 
them to 582,611 at March 1. This advance 
is in accordance with the favourable move- 
ment which frequently, though not invariably, 
has characterized employment at the beginning 
of March in the years since 1920. The index, 
at 145-7 at the date under review, was many 
points higher than at March 1, 1940, when it 
stood at 120-0; 5,197 returns had then been 
tabulated, showing a personnel of 478,003 men 
and women. 

There was substantial improvement in 
employment in factories at the date under 
review, the co-operating manufacturers having 
taken on an additional 9,800 workers since 
February 1. The increase was mainly in iron 
and steel] plants, but leather, rubber, textile, 
chemical, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and miscellaneous manufacturing works 
were also decidedly busier. Among the non- 
manufacturing classes, logging and retail trade 
showed declines, while an upward movement 
was noted in transportation, construction and 
services. 


Prairie Provinces—Employment in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta was quieter; the 
loss was seasonal, there having been ‘a reces- 
sion in these provinces as a unit at March 1 
in sixteen of the twenty preceding years for 
which statistics are available. The latest 
index, at 111-3, was higher than that of 98-5 
at March 1, 1941, when a decrease from the 
preceding month had also been shown. Data 
were tabulated from 1,775 establishments with 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 


Canada 
NEAT eo Wink Oo lento e cena sitio tem G ce 97-5 
Marae hi 192 Sie ese wes aie re eaten is 102-6 
MA Sel Oo On manne arene torent eee a tert 111-4 
Mar: Us¥10S02 0 Fat. ee hee. eto e tes 110-2 
Mar Sl tG3 1. ¢ m Seer. aaa eee, ee 100-2 
Mara IOS eer A, eee Gt Si dens et 88+7 
NENT USS earn memati cies eerie crs 76-9 
Mart iilet O34 sas ore, |, as cc RRR. . 92-7 
1 a eee OSG a ee er aS es ee 96-4 
Mire r oS Gee a ware etree ret ee emt Ge ses 98-9 
Mars A1%1937 sea voeets ee 5 Bee eek 3s OEE 102-8 
IES I ON Lee A ee eae eee 107-8 
Miairseel ©9193 9 errr eee ee ee ed 106-5 
Mars} 4, A940 Se eumcpdi 200s). t eemeney St gets 3 027 113-5 
Janis" 1S 194 eee eee cle oO een. ee 134-2 
HOD ji adc dik.< sc te cee a. ah Mere re ieee a « e'ayets 135-2 
Mar. 122 Ai, cee tee os he cE nie nine 135-3 


Relative Weight of Employment by Provinces 


and Economic Areas as at Mar. 1, 1941....... 100-0 


Maritime ° Prairie British 
Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 

97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
110-2 106-6 115-6 105-3 104-2 
104-5 99-7 101-6 98-6 93-8 
93-1 86-5 91-8 88-2 78-7 
76:8 74-1 79-8 80-0 67-7 
103 -2 89-1 97-8 83-8 85-6 
98-6 91-3 103-5 87-2 91-9 
101-7 95-1 103-8 95-1 92-4 
106-6 102-5 108-9 91-3 89-2 
108-3 110-1 113-7 92-2 96-2 
101-2 112-8 109-1 94-3 96-7 
116-0 114-3 120-0 98-5 101-8 
130-0 139-6 141-1 116-2 116-0 
135-2 139-4 143-4 112-2 118-0 
135-1 137-7 145-7 111-3 116-8 

7-6 29-7 43-9 11-0 7-8 


Notz.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in ‘Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


Apri, 1941 


146,294 employees at the date under review, 
compared with 147,525 in their last report. 
The index stood at 111:3; this was consider- 


ably above the March 1, 1940, figure of 98-5. 


It was also higher than in any other March 
of the record, except that in 1929. 

The manufacturing industries reported a 
moderate increase from the preceding month; 
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declines in the food divisions were more than 
offset by gains in lumber, textile and iron 
and steel factories. Logging also recorded 
moderate improvement, while construction 
and maintenance, services, trade and mining 
released employees. 

The 1,701 firms making returns for March 1 
of last year had reported 128,711 men and 


Taste IL—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100). 











: 1Relative Mar. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, 
Industries Weight 1941 1941 1940 

VARIN ORBEA ORAEC TEIN, Gee ae Re a nc ducal ae hee nite ee > 58-5 150-8 147-4 122-6 
Animal products caible;escnrcns . sueees Sete Penis oe phe a cree temas 2-2 148-5 159-7 131-3 
HITRANGGPTOGUCES eg 515s PONS ERASER RAI Le ois SE TELA oe: -2 110-6 112-2 107-2 
Leather and products 2-0 126-9 122-5 126-8 
BSOOUSVANG RUMCIPO. Ae ee tke eo Ri eER cre aah ale ioe ete ERNE oo Ee es 1:3 123-2 119-3 124-9 
Lumber and products 3-9 94-9 92-8 80-5 
Rough ane resse as Wim e bas. spies euies oe.cls ce aeca sts odokoncisat manne 2-2 83-7 81-6 67-4 
FP UINITUL Oy Ryle eis oh te sh eae ete asian chad Oe oes oh Ailes s seo RES ‘7 106-6 105-2 90-0 
Oihenilitm ber procivetsrmataters « seers seh os. draers «bur de ode « oRastcisleuse. cee 1-0 124-8 122-1 117-0 
IMTISTES WeiNS true NS maki cee 5 sek ark ont sis isi cee solace Deine inte meteor 2 79-8 72-2 54-0 
Plant products eaibloy see. ae. eee aes Leo tes oy os ee OO, con 2°8 122-6 122-7 115-8 
Pulp andupapermproduct sect: Said cet ress cluces « worsrsobraeet als « opiate teeta line 5-5 117-9 117-5 111-3 
EG pre GU PANe Leet atta ane occa le ike asc tae nase ec 2-4 106-9 107-5 98-5 
PAPEL PLO MUCUS 2 etre creer to are Rates eae hahaha ah Let reece hes acne ie levensila des 9 152-0 149-2 141-9 
Brintingiand publishing. een ype ue Se. ceracee ob ads oeeaee ee 2-2 120-3 119-6 117-3 

FRU DET HOG UCL Meee eerie nec ree Leo core ccc tee sc ee 1-2 125-4 121-6 108-1 
OX ILCA DER OCUICHS Wi peh enue Pf nonce Pe AMEE ok Biodome ener as. +5 Beene 10-1 153-3 150-5 142-7 
RHR ss VAM: ANGGCLO CMe cans Salem testa cle sets lncs.o «aisle hela. os 3-7 164-3 163-5 156-7 
Cotton yarn andsclotateey |. S1C coe ees Melt. phe iAa ee cle ke: « oc Mane 1-8 122-6 123-7 121-3 
NVoollen manny anc cl Otn Same A... ahs tk tts sn Serie et Neb lecena's som ceeebinle 8 179-7 177-0 169-8 
ALUINGION SILC ANGST TC OOUS..c. Jccine. secs hoes Pec eee a EE 8 562-9 552-6 507-4 
HLOSicEy Ana Knibpeoodsites .. Rie thie. . obs... cece 1-7 135-8 136-8 138-1 
Garments.and persona! furnishings..249. .) cjetddns. «ublews occeurcce. 3:5 151-4 145-0 134-6 
Other texuile Products a. ht Me ee oe ee ee ak 2 1-2 154-8 150-1 131-9 
Mobacco th.0 30) eee | TR ON. OTD, obs a BR Cpe, . . Janek 1-0 155-6 168-8 172-2 
SG VCTAL CSIR: CoP NUE 7, Rat Rees ot A UIE ACK ts vas « Sethe a: 8 183-9 186-7 165-9 
Chemicals and allied products 2-4 265-1 252°7 180-7 
Clay, glass and stone products -9 108-1 106-5 83-0 
Hilectricwiatatangapo Wer. wate otra aie eer ck ots cars Cioctirnedis «fs ooo oe 1-3 137-5 141-9 130-7 
Pléectricabapparatus. M0986... 5 foc oc.c te ed le eee hao Pees s oc Hee eles 1-9 188-5 182-2 139-4 
Hronjandsteelproduchsy1..nc ceri setws sects eee ED he tty islatan sist: o se ooudinwine ea 17-9 178-7 170-4 116-7 
Crude} rolled and forged prodUctss vaoce cspecciacetouce «ied « acace o 0s oo ROMREO 1-9 193-9 189-6 150-4 
Machinery: (other than vehicles) ¥ 2.5... h4e1. us «acted oe + lessrosaleissaiet 1-5 188-9 183-8 126-9 
Apricultungioimaple mente tiyec. cape eh tian ted Re ies ote a see ee 6 97-5 90-6 71-4 
MANGuVeWdeleSse a Mord rte Maced conc scene tee ts Cae ee 7-4 162-9 154-2 110-2 
Automopiles and parts:.2.) &.b. feta eee rs es calles thas 2-6 239-2 224-1 156-5 
Steclishipbuildingiand repairing .4e ys. 0b ek oe ete ee eee 1-1 339-3 304-7 103-5 
TCA LING TAVDUANCES Mreces Joe cet men cekc sais certs, coe hace ok oe eee “4 140-8 148-5 130-9 
Jron' andisteelifabrica tions :e%S, )..Sr6it Priklic. <2 seek oh + Siacaih oda 1-0 212-2 204-3 132-5 
Hourndry and machine:shop products iwc... (sc .acdlcsese e+ coer eee 8 200-7 190-4 121-5 
@ther srontand steel: products: ..a64.04 «> ciwes voce coe eek «se eee: 3-2 198-6 190-7 122-5 
Non-ferrous: metal products.= sce. soterat® sale St DUNE es c's eoewn den pay 244-1 228-1 171-0 
Non-metallic mineral products’) .. 2... i.e. eres we cn ce eee 1-0 173-8 172-9 158°7 
Miscollancoussss Saas ae els os . eset oat deh we Son de. See 5 178-4 166-3 152-2 
LOGE IN Geyer coe ee te ee MRAEA ER SE ea. Ble etnias occu 4.7 210-0 265-8 179-1 
MENTING Oa Pers eee TOT SR Oe Mee 5: See 6-0 168-7 169-1 167-1 
Ga lip vrat: Baer eoeievetn. ects Sen OR che cis AREER ts URE sen 2-0 95-1 96-2 94-1 
WEG ta liC Ores ys: ac Hee teh te «sale OEMS os axe foto: AN RAS eine. 3-4 349-2 349-6 350-2 
Non-metallic minerals (except coal).......0....:cccccecccsccccvcccccece 6 125-8 124-0 125-4 
CON NUN LC AOI S 130. eyttees 2 cad nte -. diar. lacseot hc, ORION onic ic, 1-8 89-7 89-6 82-2 
PRELGLTAD ISH Arse «Meso te inet Sete Hace RR Chokes hte e SOC OG s wc ene “4 99-9 99-9 91-7 
Relephagnues ties steels Sashes eee tees eB aly SRE Loo Betas vk 1-4 86-9 86-8 79-6 
EUR AIN SEO RUE AMIIOIN pote ote uae al. ae een ee on eo 8-3 90-5 89-4 83-0 
DUreeurallwAYVs aNd CArtAgEss. .o 52 cick: Nec hoes « bones oes toe, 2-4 135-0 135-7 125-4 
Steamy railwayawean Pe lees Te ee. BEE Abi ac Bak de eee 4-9 82-4 81-2 75-6 
SHIppINS ANnGesteyCdOrINGn. Nin. on. Bivashes Suh EL 0 «Be wee otis Mics ccaie « 1-0 68-6 66-4 62-1 
CONSTRUCTION AND MATNTEINAIN CEs fy hcn corms oc eens ee 7-6 83-0 82-5 55-4 
Bividrl rel. i Ae tee AEE EW Ol, BAS. 4 alan alee oy ae, 3-4 104-7 108-3 44-4 
Elio bieeiy, Site eae ce als Re ce ie et BR k ACen) cee ieee 2-3 79-4 77-6 67-3 
PERSZINWV S VNIERE eNrer yt tia oe ieiheie Sle Shoes wea ihoe oot eee ne, eee 1-9 62-9 59-4 55-9 
BERVICES Se core tats ac PRS, eave fa eexs sce P ACh ig tee os cious ob a. GR oi ORE cas 2-5 150-2 148-6 132-6 
Erotels and Testauranta ts wee co Me eee ce ee Oe ac ah eee 1-5 , 143-2 141-8 128-6 
Rersonala(chieiiyslaundries)eneeer sce oe ocd. ulated cn AME 1-0 162-6 160-5 139-7 
EVAL Dict Aen eee Ree sn nea tan ene ocak hacer eee. 10-6 145-7 147-0 134-9 
Le LALLE ats eos. fees ree a tee has SP on SAS - oe ee 8-0 151-6 1531 139-5 
Wholesales oc sresextenisieitints mals. choise Sth aad. .2octhwun.. teed, 2-6 130-2 130-9 123-0 
ALL INDUSTRIES Scio ee PGES VANE ENGR YEN 6 (etic ocassusvasnieas # ocaje Lee eee ere 100-0 135-3 135-2 113-5 





1The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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women on their payrolls, compared with 
131,630 at the first of February, 1940. 


British Columbia—The production of lumber 
and metal goods afforded more employment, 
while there was a seasonal reduction in the 
animal food group. Logging showed improve- 
ment, but the tendency in most other non- 
manufacturing groups was moderately down- 
ward, the largest losses being in construction. 
The working forces of the 1,299 co-operating 
employers aggregated 103,761 persons at the 
beginning of March, as compared with 104,779 
in the preceding month. The decrease was 
contra-seasonal, according to the experience 
at March 1 in the period since 1920. 

An advance had been noted at the same 
date last winter, when the 1,208 establishments 
furnishing statistics had employed 89,682 
workers. The index, at 101-8, was then many 
points below the latest figure of 116-8; to 
date, this is the maximum for March. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table 1. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in six of the eight 
cities for which separate tabulations are 
made, Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor and Vancouver showing 
improvement, while curtailment was reported 
in Ottawa and Winnipeg. Industrial activity 
in each of these cities was at a much higher 
level than at March 1 of 1940, or any other 
year of the record. 


Montreal—The movement continued upward 
in Montreal where there were gains in manu- 
facturing, chiefly in textiles and iron and 
steel; on the other hand, construction and 
maintenance were rather quieter. Statements 
were tabulated from 1,820 firms employing 
200,906 workers, as compared with 196,285 in 
the preceding month. For March 1 of last 
year, 1,756 employers had reported 168,360 
men and women on their staffs; the index then 
had been lower, standing at 108-1, as com- 
pared with 129-0 at the latest date. 


Quebec—Manufacturing afforded more 
employment, mainly in the chemical and 
iron and steel groups, while transportation, 
construction and trade were not so busy 
in Quebec City. The working forces of the 
218 co-operating establishments totalled 20,309 
persons, compared with 20,081 at February 1, 
1941. The index was much higher than at 
the same date in 1940, when a similar advance 
had been indicated by the 210 firms furnishing 
data, whose employees had numbered 15,081. 

Toronto—Activity increased substantially in 
manufacturing in Toronto, the largest gains 
being in iron and. steel; food, textile, electrical 
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apparatus, non-ferrous metal and miscellaneous 
manufactures were also busier, as was trans- 
portation. Trade, however, showed a small 
falling-off. Returns were received from 1,848 
employers, with 181,452 men and women on 
their payrolls at the beginning of March, as 
compared with 177,760 at February 1. The 
Index, standing at 139-3, was over 24 points 
higher than at March 1, 1940, when a gain 
had also been reported by the 1,779 establish- 
ments making returns, whose staffs aggregated 
147,506. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
slackening. Manufacturing and transportation 
were busier; construction and trade released 
some employees, while there was little general 
change in other industries. The 241 co-operat- 
ing firms reported a total payroll of 17,958 
persons at the date under review, as com- 
pared with 18,134 at February 1. The index, 
at 131-4 was much higher than at the begin- 
ning of March, 1940, although smaller losses 
had then been indicated by the 228 employers 
whose data were tabulated, and who employed 
14,771 men and women. 


Hamilton—Further expansion was noted in 
Hamilton, mainly in manufacturing. The 
greatest gains were in the iron and steel and 
electrical apparatus industries. Trade was 
also rather busier, but construction was not 
so active. An aggregate staff of 46,266 was 
indicated by the 336 concerns furnishing 
statistics, who employed 45,880 according to 
their last report. A gain had also been 
recorded at the beginning of March of last 
year, but the level of employment then was 
decidedly lower, the index standing at 117-1, 
as compared with 141-7 at the latest date. 
For March 1, 1940, 334 employers had made 
returns, showing 38,163 persons on their 
paylists. 


Windsor—The trend was again upward in 
Windsor, there being a large advance in iron 
and steel, while other divisions showed little 
general change. Data were received from 197 
establishments, with 29,322 workers, or 1,426 
more than at February 1. Employment was 
at the maximum for the period during which 
statistics have been segregated for Windsor. 
The 196 firms whose reports were received, for 
March 1, 1940, had a staff of 20,633; a minor 
gain from the preceding month had then been 
recorded. 


Winnipeg—Slightly lowered activity was 
indicated in Winnipeg, where 548 concerns 
reported 48,181 persons in their employ, as 
against 48,267 at the beginning of February. 
There was a falling-off in communications, 
construction, services and trade, while manu-~ 
facturing showed improvement, mainly in 
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food, textiles and iron and steel plants. 
Employment was in larger volume than at 
March 1 of last year, when the 529 co-operat- 
ing employers had reduced their personnel 
by 614 men and women, to 41,217. The latest 
index, at 109-9, was higher than in any other 
March for which data are available. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing recorded some 
improvement in Vancouver, but transportation 
and construction afforded less employment. 
On the whole, there was an increase of 125 
persons in the payrolls of the 578 establish- 
ments furnishing information, whose employees 
numbered 43,998. A contraction had been 
indicated at the same date of a year ago, 
when the 527 co-operating firms had reported 
36,518 workers; the index was then over twenty 
points lower than that of 129-2 at the latest 
date. 


Employment by Indusiries 


Manufacturing—The trend in this group was 
again favourable, resulting in the greatest 
volume of employment in manufacturing in 
the period of more than twenty years for 
which statistics are available. Statements 
for March 1, 1941, were furnished by 6,846 
manufacturers having 776,708 employees, 
compared with 759,117 at the beginning of 
February. This increase of 17,591 persons, or 
2-3 per cent, was decidedly larger than usual 
for the time of year, substantially exceeding 
that reported at March 1 of last winter. 

The crude index im manufacturing rose from 
its previous maximum of 147-4 at February 1, 
1941, to 150-8 at the date under review, when 
it was 23 per cent higher than at March 1, 
1940. Since the latest advance exceeded the 
average increase at March 1 in the experience 
of other years, the index, after correction for 
seasonal influence, also continued to gain, 
standing at 154-0 as compared with 153-0 
at February 1, 1941. 

The greatest expansion at March 1, 1941, 
took place in iron and steel plants, which 
reported the absorption of some _ 11,400 
additional employees; the increase, though 
seasonal, largely exceeded the average at that 
date in earlier years of the record. Practically 
all branches of iron and steel shared in the 
upward movement, which was particularly 
pronounced in plants producing vehicles for 
land, sea and air use, and in those turning 
out fire-arms. 

Important improvement was also noted in 
the leather, lumber, textile, chemical, non- 
ferrous metal, electrical apparatus, rubber and 
miscellaneous manufacturing industries. On 
the other hand, animal food and tobacco 
factories released a considerable number of 
employees. 
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The following are the unadjusted index 
numbers of employment at March 1 in the 
years since 1926, based on the 1926 average 
as 100: 1941, 150-8; 1940, 122-6; 1939, 107-0; 


1938, 110-5; 1987, 107-6; 1936, 99-5: 1935, 
92-7; 1934, 86-5; 1933, 75-8; 1932, 87-0; 
1931, 97-6; 1930, 110-9; 1929, 115-7; 1928, 


104-7 and 1927, 99-8. 

A review of the data for March 1, 1940, 
shows that returns had then been received 
from 6,518 manufacturers, whose staffs had 
aggregated 629,589, compared with 618,445 in 
the preceding month. This was an increase 
of 1-8 per cent. 

Animal Products—Edible—Employment in 
these industries showed a decrease, mainly in 
the fish division. The index number stood 
at 148-5, or some seventeen points higher 
than at March 1, 1940, although a smaller 
decline had then been noted. The working 
forces of the 331 reporting establishments 
aggregated 29,260 persons, as compared with 
31,477 at February 1, 1941. 

Leather and Products—There was a further 
advance in employment in this division at 
the beginning of March, according to statistics 
from 343 manufacturers, whose payrolls in- 
cluded 25,986 men and women, compared 
with 25,088 in the preceding month. The 
gains occurred mainly in Quebec and Ontario. 
A smaller increase had been noted in the 
leather industries at the corresponding date 
a year ago, but the index number was then 
practically the same as at March 1, 1941. 


Lumber and Products—The trend continued 
favourable in the lumber group; statements 
were tabulated from 985 employers, whose 
staffs totalled 51,040 workers, compared with 
49.920 at February 1. There was general 
improvement, that in Quebec being most 
pronounced. Employment was in greater 
volume than at March 1, 1940, when the 
advance reported had been on a smaller scale. 

Plant Products, Edible—A slight decline was 
recorded in the edible plant product group, 
chiefly in the sugar and syrup divisions, while 
the bread and bakery and chocolate and con- 
fectionery groups were busier. The firms 
making returns to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, 562 in number, had 37,820 persons 
in their employ, or 83 fewer than at the 
beginning of February. A rather larger loss 
had been indicated at the beginning of March 
of last year, when the index number stood at 
115-8, compared with 122-6 at the date under 
review. 

Pulp and Paper Products—Employment in 
this division showed moderate improvement, 
mainly in the manufacture of paper products, 
and in printing and publishing houses. The 
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movement was upward in Ontario. A com- 
bined working force of 73,190 men and women 
was recorded by 718 co-operating manu- 
facturers, who had 72,966 employees at 
February 1. The index was higher than at 
March 1, 1940, when a small reduction, on 
the whole, had been noted. 


Rubber Products—Continued activity was 
reported in the rubber industries: 53 factories 
showed 15,809 workers, as compared with 
15,333 in their Jast return. The index number, 
at 125-4 was many points higher than at 
March 1, 1940, when the movement had been 
unfavourable. 


Textile Products—Greatly heightened act- 
ivity was evident in this group, chiefly in 
garment and personal furnishings. Headwear, 
silk and woollen factories were also busier. 
Employment in the textile division was in 
greater volume than at March 1, 1940, being, 
indeed, at its maximum for the period in 
which the monthly surveys have been made. 
The payrolls of the 1,270 co-operating establish- 
ments included 133,681 men and women, as 
compared with 131,237 at February 1, 1941. 
Most of the improvement was in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Tobacco—Curtailment was noted at March 
1 in tobacco works, 47 of which reported 
12,842 employees, compared with 13,924 at 
February 1. The index, standing at 155-6, 
was lower than at the same date of a year 
ago, when an increase had been noted. 


Beverages—There was a decline in bever- 
age manufacturing between February 1 and 
March 1, 151 fewer persons being reported 
on the payrolls of the 154 co-operating plants, 
whose employees numbered 10,130 at the 
latter date. The index was many points 
higher than at the same date last year, 


although a smaller loss had then been 
recorded. 
Chemical Products—Statistics tabulated 


from 888 chemical factories showed that they 
employed 32,200 persons, compared with 
30,690 in the preceding month. Employment 
in this division was at an all-time maximum. 

Clay, Glass and Stone Products—There was 
a moderate gain in the building material 
industries, in which employment was at a 
higher level that at the corresponding date 
in 1940. Statements were compiled from 222 
manufacturers with 12,179 employees, as 
against 11,997 in the preceding month. 

Electric Light and Power—Activity in 
plants producing electric power showed a 
falling-off, according to the 104 co-operating 
establishments, which employed 17,448 workers, 
compared with 18,011 at February 1. The 
largest reductions took place in Quebec. The 
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Dominion index number, at 137-5, was higher 
than that of 130-7 at March 1, 1940, when a 
smaller decrease had been noted. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works was brisker than in 
the preceding month; 136 factories reported 
25,864 men and women on their payrolls, or 
867 more than at February. No general change 
had been indicated at the beginning of March 
of last year; the index number then was many 
points lower then the latest figure of 188-5. 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued 
important advances were made in the iron 
and steel industry, in which employment 
was in greater volume than in any other 
month on record. There were gains in 
practically all branches, those in the vehicle 
(for use on land and sea and in the air), 
fire-arm, agricultural implement and machinery 
divisions being most noteworthy. Returns 
were tabulated from 1,032 establishments 
having 237,367 persons in their employ, or 
11,365 more than in the preceding month. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—AIl branches 
of this division reported increases, those in 
smelters and refineries and in the base metal 
industries being most pronounced; 209 firms 
had 36,182 workers on their payrolls, as 
against 34,379 at the beginning of February. 
The increase took place largely in Quebec 
and Ontario. The index of employment was 
many points above that of March, 1940, or 
any other month for which information is 
available. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statistics tabulated 
from 99 employers in this group showed a 
slightly upward tendency, their forces aggre- 
gating 138,652, compared with 13,581 in the 
preceding month. A small gain had also 
been recorded at the corresponding date a 
year ago, but the index number then was 
lower. 

Logging 

There were marked seasonal contractions in 
logging camps, in many of which the season’s 
operations were approaching completion; 480 
firms had 62,258 men in their employ, or 
16,550 fewer than in their last report. The 
decline involved many more workers than 
that noted at the beginning of March of last 
year, and also exceeded the average loss at 
March 1 in the years since 1920. The latest 
index, at 210-0, was substantially above the 
March 1, 1940, figure of 179-1, and was also 
higher than in March of other years of the 
record, except 1938. 


Mining 2 
Coal—Employment in the mining of coal 


showed a downward movement in Alberta, 
with moderate improvement in the Maritime 
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Provinces. One hundred and six operators 
lowered their labour forces from 26,415 persons 
at February 1, to 26,121 at the beginning of 
March. Although a smaller loss in personnel 
had been indicated at March 1, 1940, the 
index number then was slightly lower. 

Metallic Ores—There was a minor decline 
in this group at the date under review. 
Data were received from 203 mines employ- 
ing 44,595 workers, as against 44,640 at the 
beginning of February. The index stood at 
349-2, as compared with 350:2 at the same 
date in 1940, when a falling off had also 
been noted. 

Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal) — 
Employment in these industries showed an 
upward movement, according to statistics 
from 104 firms having 8,365 persons on their 
payrolls, or 115 more than in their last report. 
A similar gain had been indicated at March 1 
of a year ago, but the index then was frac- 
tionally lower. 


Communications 


Little general change was reported in the 
communications division, in which returns 
were received from 86 employers with 23,964 
workers, compared with 23,944 in the preced- 
ing month. There had been a decrease in 
personnel at March 1, 1940, when employment 
was at a lower level. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage.—Statistics 
were tabulated from 311 firms in this divi- 
sion, whose personnel included 31,952 men 
and women, as compared with 32,006 at the 
beginning of February. The trend had also 
been downward at the same date in 1940; 
activity then, however, was at a lower level. 


Steam Ratlways—Employment in steam 
railway operation showed an increase, 944 
more workers being reported than in the 
preceding month; the 102 co-operating 
companies and divisional superintendents had 
65,724 persons on their payrolls. A falling-off 
had been indicated at March 1 of last year, 
when the index number was nearly seven 
points lower. Improvement was noted at 
the date under review mainly in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—There was a 
gain in the shipping and stevedoring group, 
in which employment was more active than 
at the corresponding date in 1940. For 
March 1, 126 employers reported a staff of 
12,931, or 424 more than in the preceding 
month. 

Construction and Maintenance 

Building—A contraction was shown in 
building activities at the beginning of March, 
the largest losses in employment being in 
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Quebec and the Western Provinces. The 943 
contractors furnishing data throughout the 
Dominion had 45,184 employees, as against 
46,701 at February 1. The level of employ- 
ment was higher than in the late winter of 
any other year of the record, except 1930. 

Highway.—Highway construction showed a 
gain at March 1, 1941, when 387 employers 
reported 30,586 workers, as compared with 
29,894 at the beginning of February. There 
were increases in employment in Quebec, the 
Prairie area and British Columbia, while 
curtailment was reported in the Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario. Employment in this 
group at March 1, 1940, was not so active 
as at the date under review, the movement 
then having been unfavourable. 

Ralway—Activity in the steam railway 
construction and maintenance division con- 
siderably increased, according to data received 
from 29 companies and divisional superin- 
tendents employing 25,134 persons, or 1,408 
more than in their last report. There were 
gains in Ontario and in the Maritime and 
Prairie Provinces, while in Quebec and British 
Columbia the tendency was downward. A 
smaller advance had been noted at the 
beginning of March of last year, and the 
index then was seven points lower. 


Services 


In the service group, 608 establishments 
reported a staff of 33,232, as compared with 
32,876 at February 1. There was moderately 
heightened employment in hotels and _ res- 
taurants and in laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments. Activity generally was greater 
than in the same month of 1940, when 
improvement had also been indicated. 


Trade 
Retail trade showed a substantial decline, 
and wholesale establishments were also 


quieter; the curtailment in the former was 
seasonal. On the whole, there was a reduc- 
tion of 1,271 in the personnel of the 2,139 
merchandising establishments furnishing data, 
which had 141,453 employees. The index 
stood at 145-7 at March 1, 1941, compared 
with 134-9 at the beginning of March, 1940, 
when a larger contraction had been recorded 
in the group as a whole. 


TABLES 


Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas and industries are given in the accom- 
panying tables. The columns headed “relative 
weight” show the proportion that the number 
of employees reported in the indicated area 
or industry is of the total number of 
employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns at the date under review. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1941 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. 
occupied at work outside their own trades or 
who are idle on account of illness are not 
considered as unemployed. Unions involved 
in industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with 
consequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


Persons who are. 


tendency toward reduced activity in New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. In Mani- 
toba and Alberta nominal contractions only 
were in evidence. The situation when con- 
trasted with February, 1940, disclosed pro- 
nounced expansion in employment among 
Quebec, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan mem- 
bers. Better conditions among building and 
iron and steel tradesmen and improvement in 
the transportation industries were mainly 
responsible for the employment advance in 
Quebec. In Manitoba, practically every trade 
participated in the upward movement, while 
the advance in Saskatchewan was principally 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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During February, 1941, returns were tabu- 
lated from 2,054 trade union organizations, 
whose combined membership was 280,124 
persons, of whom 19,396 or a percentage of 
6-9 were idle at the end of the month, con- 
trasted with 6:6 per cent at the close of 
January and 11-7 per cent at the end of 
February, 1940. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment for February, 1941, was the lowest in 
trade union records for any corresponding 
month since 1929. 

The slight contraction shown in February 
from the preceding month was principally due 
to moderate recessions among building trades- 
men, and slight decreases in employment for 
steam railwaymen. Fractional gains were 
noted in Nova Scotia, Saskatchewan, and 
British Columbia, while there was a slight 
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due to marked increases for steam railway- 
men. Employment rose substantially in On- 
tario and British Columbia, and there were 
hkewise gains of noteworthy proportions in 
Nova Scotia, while New Brunswick unions 
reported heightened activity on a moderate 
scale. Alberta was the only province in which 
contraction was indicated from February, 1940, 
and this decline was fractional only. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. There 
was decided improvement among Halifax 
members during February when compared 
with the preceding month, and in Regina 
heightened activity on a moderate scale was 
noted. Fractional gains only were apparent 
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in St. John and Vancouver, while a tendency 
toward slightly reduced activity was observed 
in Montreal and Toronto. In Edmonton 
recessions in a moderate degree were in 
evidence. In comparison with February, 1940, 
pronounced expansion was noted in Halifax, 
Montreal, Winnipeg and Regina, and employ- 
ment in Toronto and Vancouver likewise rose 
substantially, while among St. John members 
increases of noteworthy proportions were 
apparent. A slight decrease in employment 
was disclosed in Edmonton, the only city to 
reflect contractions. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
from February, 1935, to date, it will be seen 
that the curve during the month under review 
rose slightly thus reflecting a fractional employ- 
ment contraction from January. The level 
of the curve rested considerably below the 
point shown for the corresponding month of 
1940, thus indicating substantial improvement. 

At the close of February, reports were tabu- 
lated from 622 organizations in the manufac- 
turing industries, whose combined member- 
ship aggregated 116,212 persons, of whom 
4,879 or a percentage of 4:2 were idle, con- 
trasted with percentages of 4-8 in January 
and 8:9 in February, 1940. In comparison 
with the previous month, conditions among 
rubber workers were decidedly improved, 
while moderate gains were observed likewise 
among fur, wood and leather workers. There 
were minor advances only for tailors and hat, 
‘cap and glove workers; while fractional 
increases were noted by bakers and confec- 
tioners, papermakers, printing pressmen, iron 
and steel tradesmen, metal polishers, clay, 
glass and stone and garment workers. Cigar 
and tobacco and jewellery workers, as in Janu- 
ary, were reported as being fully engaged, 
while among mine, mill and smeltermen, the 
percentage of unemployment was _ identical 
with that of the preceding month. Fractional 
declines were noted for soft drink workers and 
butchers, meat and fish packers, and retarded 
activity in a moderate degree was apparent 
for gas workers. Among general labourers note: 
worthy recessions were in evidence, and al- 
though from the percentage viewpoint electrical 
workers indicated marked recessions, these 
changes had but little influence, as the member- 
ship is very sma'l. A large majority of the 
trades in the manufacturing industries parti- 
cipated in the substantial expansion shown 
during February, 1941, over the corresponding 
month a year ago when 8:9 per cent of the 
members was idle. Pronounced advancement 
was observed among fur workers and iron 
and steel tradesmen, while impressive gains 
were likewise in evidence among garment, 
hat, cap and glove workers, and _ general 


labourers. From the percentage viewpoint 
butchers, meat and fish packers were much 
busier, but the combined membership in 
these groups is small and the changes in- 
volved comparatively few members. On the 
other hand, fractional decreases were noted 
by tailors, while appreciable declines were 
observed among wood and gas _ workers. 
During February, reports were tabulated 
from 57 unions of coal miners, whose aggregate 
membership totalled 21,899 persons. Of these, 
761 or a percentage of 3-5 were idle, in contrast 
with 2-4 per cent in January, and 5-0 per cent 
at the close of February, 1940. In contrast 
with January, Nova Scotia members reported 
a fractional decline, while conditions in New 
Brunswick remained unchanged, the members 
being reported as fully engaged. In Alberta 
there were moderate recessions, while in 
British Columbia, fractional increases were 
apparent. In comparison with February, 1940, 
when 5:0 per cent was idle, New Brunswick 
members were reported as being fully engaged, 
and Nova Scotia and British Columbia unions 
reflected moderate improvement, while in 
Alberta there was a fractional decline only. 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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At the end of February, reports were 
received from 236 organizations of building 
and construction tradesmen. These unions 
had a combined membership of 31,573 
persons, of whom 6,167 or a percentage of 
19-5 were idle, in contrast with percentages 
of 17-4 in January and 38:2 at the close 
of February, 1940. Noteworthy increases in 
employment were evident among hod carriers 
and building labourers over the preceding 
month. Steam shovelmen, bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, and tile layers, lathers and 
roofers were also more active, although the 
increases were small, fractional gains only 
were noted for electrical workers. On the 
other hand nominal contractions were indi- 
cated by bricklayers, masons and plasterers 
and plumbers and steamfitters Among car- 
penters and joiners there was an appreciable 
decline in employment, and much quieter 
conditions prevailed for granite and _ stone- 
cutters. In comparison with February, 1940, 
when 38-2 per cent of the total membership 
was idle, every trade participated in the 
upward movement. Pronounced expansion 
was particularly noticeable for carpenters and 
joiners, bricklayers, masons and _ plasterers, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, and hod 
carriers and building labourers; while viewed 
from a percentage standpoint, although in- 
volving comparatively few members, steam 
shovel and dredgemen and bridge and struc- 
tural iron workers reflected decided better- 
ment. 

During February, 861 returns were tabulated 
from unions in the transportation industries. 
These organizations had a combined member- 
ship of 73,635 persons, of whom 4,551 or a 
percentage of 6:2 were unemployed at the 
end of the month, in contrast with 5-3 per 
cent in January and 10-2 per cent at the close 
of February a year ago. Fractional gains 
over January were observed among street and 
electric railway employees and. teamsters and 
chauffeurs, but these were offset by a slight 
decline for steam railwaymen, whose returns 
constitute over 80 per cent of the entire group 
membership, and moderate recessions among 
navigation workers. In comparison with 
reports tabulated for these industries in 
February, 1940, when 10-2 per cent was idle, 
pronounced expansion was disclosed by navi- 
gation workers and employment rose sub- 
stantially for steam railwaymen and teamsters 
and chauffeurs, while fractional increases only 
were apparent among street and _ electric 
railway employees. 
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Returns received from 5 unions of retail 
shop clerks, showed a combined member- 
ship of 1,773 persons. These, as in January, 
were reported as being fully engaged, in 
contrast with an unemployment percentage of 
0-5 in February, 1940. 


Reports were tabulated from 82 unions of 
civic employees, having a combined member- 
ship of 9,083 persons, 234 of whom were idle, 
or a percentage of 2-6 contrasted with per- 
centages of 1-9 in January and 1:3 at the 
end of February, 1940. 


There were 148 returns tabulated from 
unions in the miscellaneous group of trades. 
These organizations had a combined mem- 
bership of 11,014 persons, 418 of whom; or a 
percentage of 3-8 were idle at the end of the 
month, in contrast with percentages of 3-9 in 
January and 4:2 in February a year ago. Minor 
advances were noted by theatre and stage 
employees, and fractional improvement was 
apparent among unclassified workers, while 
among hotel and_ restaurant employees, 
barbers, and stationary engineers and firemen, 
there were fractional declines in employ- 
ment. In contrast with February, 1940, when 
4-2 per cent of the members was idle, moderate 
increases were observed among theatre and 
stage employees and barbers and fractional 
gains were in evidence among _ stationary 
engineers and firemen, and _ unclassified 
workers, while there were minor recessions 
for hotel and restaurant employees. 


Reports were tabulated from 5 organiza- 
tions of fishermen, having a combined mem- 
bership of 2,634 persons. Of these 565 or a 
percentage of 21-5 were idle, in contrast with 
21-0 per cent in January and 10-4 per cent 
at the end of February, 1940. 


Unions of lumber workers and_ loggers 
returned 5 reports in February having a 
combined membership of 2,638 persons, 252 of 
whom, or a percentage of 9:6, were idle, in 
contrast with percentages of 9:4 at the end 
of January and 15-9 at the close of the 
corresponding month in 1940. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1930 to 1940, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
February of each year from 1930 to 1939, 
inclusive, and for each month from February, 
1940, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as Table I. 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for February, 1941 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1941, as indi- 
cated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed a decline of 3 per cent from 
that of the preceding month, but a gain of 
more than 38 per cent over that of February 
a year ago. From January, substantial losses 
were reported in services, logging and con- 
struction and maintenance, with a smaller 
decrease in farming; these, however, were 
partly offset by a moderate gain in manu- 
facturing and minor increases in trade, mining 


a slight downward trend being recorded 
during the first half, followed by an upward 
tendency during the latter half. At the close 
of February, however, the levels attained by 
both curves were considerably higher than 
those recorded at the end of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 48-2 
during the first half and 50-9 during the 
second half of February, 1941, in comparison 
with the ratios of 39-2 and 38:4 during the 
corresponding periods of 1940. The ratios of 
placements to each 100 applications during 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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and transportation. In comparison with 
February a year ago, all groups, except 
farming and mining, registered more _ place- 
ments, the greatest expansion being recorded 
in services, manufacturing and logging, while 
the loss in farming was moderate and in 
mining, fractional only. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1939, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, compilations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be noted from 
the graph that the curve of vacancies and 
of placements in relation to applications 
showed little variation throughout the month, 
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the periods under review were 45:4 and 46:7, 
as compared with 36:7 and 36:6 during the 
corresponding month of 1940. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the 
Employment Service throughout Canada dur- 
ing February, 1941, was 1,418, as compared 
with 1,462 during the preceding month and 
with 1,006 in February a year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 2,851, as 
compared with 3,169 in January, 1941, and 
with 2,590 during February last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
February, 1941, was 1,313, of which 840 were 
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in regular employment and 473 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,846 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements for February a 
year ago averaged 949 daily, consisting of 581 
placements in regular and 368 in casual 
employment. 


During the month of February, 1941, the 
offices of the Service referred 32,870 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 31,489 
placements. Of these, the placements in 
regular employment were 20,157, of which 
15,249 were of men and 4,968 of women, while 
placements in casual work numbered 11,332. 
The number of vacancies reported by 
employers was 20,585 for men and 13,304 for 
women, a total of 33,889, while applications 
for work numbered 68,417, of which 46,837 
were from men and 21,580 from women. 
Reports for January, 1941, showed 37,988 
positions available, 82,392 applications made 
and 34,990 placements effected, while in 
February, 1940, there were recorded 25,126 
vacancies, 64,735 applications for work and 
23,713 placements in regular employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1931, to date:— 


Placements 
Year Regular Casual Totals 
1931... 175,632 295,876 471,508 
1932. . 153,771 198,443 352,214 
1933. . 170,576) \181,521 ' 352,097 
1934.. 223,564 182,527 406,091 
$935. - 226,345 127,457 353,802 
1936.. 27,9381) 113519 331,450 
HOS Ts 275,300 114,236 389,536 
1938.. 256,134 126,161 382,295 
HISD.» (see. ah eee 2EDOOL 144920" SBE S82 
PIA ee ae | « bees p20 890! 6155 O16. (475,106 
1941 (2 months).. 42440 24,039 66,479 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of February, 1941, orders 
received at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia called for nearly 29 per cent fewer 
workers than in the preceding month, but 
over 21 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decrease in placements of nearly 30 per cent 
when compared with January, but an in- 
crease of nearly 18 per cent in comparison 
with February, 1940. A substantial increase 
in services and smaller gains in logging, manu- 
facturing and trade accounted for’ the 
improvement in placements compared with 
February of last year, although this favour- 
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able change was ofiset in part by a large 
decrease in construction and maintenance. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing 95; logging 143; construction 
and maintenance 641; trade 82 and services 
1,080, of which 773 were of household 
workers. There were 648 men and 111 women 
placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during February, were nearly 
24 per cent fewer than in the preceding 
month and over 12 per cent below the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Similar per- 
centages of loss were reported in placements 
under both comparisons The decrease in 
placements from February, 1940, was due to 
a decline in construction and maintenance, 
which was partly offset by a moderate in- 
crease 1n services and smaller gains in trade 
and manufacturing. Placements under con- 
struction and maintenance numbered 151, and 
in services 727. Of the latter, 512 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 168 of men and 71 of 
women. 


QUEBEC 


There was a decrease of nearly 5 per cent 
in the, number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during February when compared with the 
preceding month, but a gain of nearly 76 
per cent in comparison with the correspond- 
ing month of last year. Placements were 
over 2 per cent fewer than in January, but 
nearly 81 per cent above February, 1940. All 
industrial divisions participated in the increase 
in placements over February of last year, the 
most important gains being in construction 
and maintenance, services, manufacturing and 
logging. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 1,393; logging 1,513, 
construction and maintenance 2,816; trade 142 
and services 4,303, of which 3,814 were of 
household workers. During the month 5,670 
men and 2,018 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during February was 8 per cent less 
than in the preceding month, but 31 per cent 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1941 
Vacancies Applicants 
Offices Regis- Placed 
Reported] Unfilled tered | Referred 
during end of during to 

period period period !vacancies| Regular | Casual 
NOVA SCOR 8. oi aie oe Coates vse 2,155 81 2,269 2,072 759 1,312 
EE SA EaX. EB Pi becrens shelors Meco SIG ces rats 819 57 859 768 178 590 
Wentvillemarte. cricace ce neice ccerety: 241 0 335 242 115 126 
New Glasgow ss... fusca. ee 653 24 632 620 320 300 
Pyanheyrres wt erac ns oeosoaee aes 442 0 443 442 146 296 
New Brunswick..................... 1,042 17 1,066 1,041 239 802 
Chatham: .2:.>.... Sere asiaeee. hee 74 0 76 74 13 61 
MOR CLON aes one sere are nena 546 12 546 546 195 351 
SaintiJonns eee een es 422 5 444 421 31 390 
Quebecttht.... &20..1 Ss. Cette es 11,893 1,712 27,881 11,539 7,688 2,612 
Chicowbimlay we sctocchla cert chia sae 461 49 1,126 478 435 2 
UT ee a yere oc aks cheat ee eats 810 24 1,388 825 703 125 
Lael UqGUue pwc nual et ele das lo 831 49 879 859 797 53 
WS VIS See ee eels eee ee ee ciate 65 13 781 60 50 2 
INMAGANO Me oc Aas sos oe chee ae ents 216 28 336 268 252 16 
Montreabe See ia aes 5,376 1,126 12,793 4,720 2,201 1,802 
QUGH EC rere eres notre reine ere a ooeerat ore © 1,938 297 7,137 1,858 1,231 385 
RROUY TEEPE 8. EBs OF SS sw ler « 314 4 422 314 283 28 
Sherbrookevss sane ence ee 303 44 606 347 246 35 
MThetiord Mines. ct cea reac ce eee ees 119 14 462 202 144 5 
Three: Rivers... acti oes uc eens 1,014 3G 1,341 1,142 929 113 
Vil Orgran, cae ere iene nies eee 446 pay 61 466 407 46 
Ontario: eR eS. oes. 11,436 793 22,248 10,915 6,610 4,223 
A BY ALO See ECD Rie RO IOS CSE 242 18 256 247 228 19 
Belleville: Bit. ARE. Sei ia ee - 240 0 391 237 123 114 
Brant tongs cc. ts took wes 181 17 231 172 111 61 
Chatliames 2... ogee coke eter: 191 0 270 191 95 96 
Bort William ces ig: soe ae tee or 432 6 413 389 248 141 
Gallttren eh. co tice ae et oho ceeiare ete ce 146 44 215 113 84 29 
Gruel phieieen, AP RI Toten dais stemrsies 105 17 248 113 53 44 
AL AMAUNCONG cost micas a aieheeetots 741 135 2,029 765 407 355 
AKGNOLrAy 4. oc oie oe eet re 36 1 144 51 39 12 
Kineston ttt: seteel. geen’: 122 12 289 105 72 33 
WKaitehener.y.... 26. con ccc teas 151 8 304 146 91 55 
‘Bindsay 0. Bs eee eo ane eee 109 0 97 97 96 1 
London i. =e en ee eee 404 53 743 415 205 175 
New Toronto 150 0 430 133 102 31 
Niagara Falls 528 67 501 412 377 35 
INortii Baysod.< steve: sient 149 2 274 173 122 51 
Oshawa: oucancsticiee! 5a reece Sidi! 0 594 377 117 260 
Ottawa le in ce aso odio oea eee 1,698 190 2 SMD, 1521 507 988 
OweniSound:. i i... 0 a. cae. ee 105 8 120 96 44 53 
Pembroke. 5) eaeee Sorat tee eee 306 0 553 296 218 78 
PeterborouthAver.tew.c seem see 134 19 337 143 99 44 
Porteart hur. acta cee comes oe 569 0 413 441 423 18 
StiCatharines/:Ptiet o. .cae fh. cle etek 294 42 475 311 206 105 
St. <Lhomass sor isee ase 1 2 184 107 75 aes 
Sarnyes et. |. Sees Peete rec cr te oe: « 180 4 365 183 106 77 
Sault. Stes Mario. by-eee eeees os 146 8 993 138 72 66 
Simcoevge. coe Seen le rena see 38 0 104 40 34 6 
Stratfords., ike. eres eee eee 112 0 200 112 95 17 
Sudburyce.e ere ee ee 295 3 456 298 254 44 
TIMMINS seo Oyen ee eee aie ates eee 625 0 926 621 504 117 
Toronto..2 8s: eh et eee 1,641 26 6, 768 1,647 869 779 
Welland ek. onthe ee eee 184 42 378 167 150 13 
Windsonts.. Were tee. Coors 526 oo 654 485 257 228 
Woodstock 172 16 288 173 127 46 
Manitoba 1,794 15 4,376 1,918 1,472 443 
Brandon 133 15 184 112 87 23 
Dauphin 208 0 204 208 187 21 
PortagcolatPrairie.. stuett.«ase see 4} 0 44 4} 39 2 
Winnipesss oy, ate ces. caer meee 1,412 0 3,944 TOD 1,159 397 
Saskatchewant ». {230010234 nena 1,025 191 1,576 $27 577 342 
EIStOV AIR Pcs tices ee nie sce eetivegs 13 11 19 8 7 0 
MOOSC'U AW oi ces coca eee aaees 242 20 320 225 3 125 
INorthyBattlefords.cee. . eee 15 9 39 11 11 0 
IEUIN COVA LDCR iach sete eels caer ars 100 17 123 90 48 42 
OPIN Ga, 0x I Oe eee eT 247 53 432 211 155 56 
Saskatoone ee eave bore eho stat 168 0 356 175 134 41 
Swath Currents. cece deccecn cate a. 40 43 89 30 25 5 
Wiey bil: s4ag.. Simos teees ciaateees ae 101 23 93 89 50 39 
BY OP IStON se cee eet ieee coe tape 99 8 105 88 54 34 
Alberta: GA....eer sees ee es fos tae 1,819 123 3,703 1,706 1,507 201 
CRlCar yc eee One rec ce ie erates 527 49 1,543 510 436 76 
Drumhellers2 ses... ae dances. erates 11 2 37 6 6 0 
Wamonton: incase aes ee Peas 1,037 30 1,552 981 929 52 
Beth bridge. ese tenes oo ote 114 30 363 70 54 16 
Medicine Eats cesses. cad Soe is 130 ué 208 139 82 57 
British Columbia.................... 25920 45 5,298 2,452 1,305 1,397 
Kam] oops 5. each ose oo eee 38 0 78 38 37 1 
Nanarmo's:.\: Semcmetee « vleseee ss 282 1 295 Dit 268 9 
148 0 158 152 4 144 
102 0 275 98 55 47 
51 8 79 46 16 30 
Prince George... care oe 3 d| 20 1 1 0 
Prince: Ruperts ecco ese enor 101 0 85 90 81 9 
Vian CONVERS. ia. cor ones © oie eater 1,157 35 2,936 1,207 411 746 
VIGCOLIA ae cr ies eet ais eee 843 0 1372 843 432 411 
Panadare te ees Ae 33,889 2,977 68,417 32,870 295157 11,332 
Mien ss scstrdet he soto ie 20,585 945 46, 837 20,315 15,249 4,945 
Womenin!. os. ave. ae ee 1 18,304 2,032 21,580 12,555 4,908 6,387 
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above the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were 5 per cent fewer than in 
January, but over 28 per cent more than in 
February, 1940. With the exception of a 
fairly substantial decline in construction and 
maintenance and a small loss in farming, all 
industrial divisions showed gains in place- 
ments over February of last year, the most 
important being in manufacturing, logging and 
services. Smaller increases were also reported 
in trade and transportation. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
2,027; logging 1,194; farming 454; mining 101; 
transportation 230; construction and mainten- 
ance 2,718; trade 474; and services 3,621, of 
which 2.398 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
5,205 of men and 1,405 of women. 


MANITOBA 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during February called for over 17 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 7 per cent fewer than 
during the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decline of nearly 18 per cent in 
placements when compared with January and 
of over 4 per cent in comparison with 
February, 1940. Farm placements were con- 
siderably below those of February of last 
year and there was a small decrease in ser- 
vices and logging. These reductions were 
largely offset by a fairly substantial increase 
in construction and maintenance and minor 
gains in trade and manufacturing. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were manu- 
facturing 134; logging 278; farming 237; con- 
struction and maintenance 540 and _ services 
661, of which 526 were of household workers. 
There were 1,174 men and 298 women placed 
* in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of over 20 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Saskatchewan during 
February, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of over 18 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month 
last year. 
24 per cent in comparison with January, but 
an increase of over 14 per cent when com- 
pared with February, 1940. With the excep- 


Placements showed a decrease of © 


tion of a moderate gain in services, small 
changes only in placements from February of 
last year were reported in all other industrial 
divisions. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 41; farming 165; 
construction and maintenance 45 and services 
587, of which 402 were of household workers. 
There were 290 men and 287 women placed in 
regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during February, were nearly 7 per 
cent better than in the preceding month and 
over 15 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. There was an increase 
of less than one per cent in placements when 
compared with January, but a gain of over 
12 per cent in comparison with February, 
1940. When comparing placements by indus- 
trial divisions with those made _ during 
February of last year, the most important 
increase was in logging. There were, in addi- 


tion, smaller gains in services and manufac- 


turing, a fairly large decline in farm place- 
ments, and a moderate loss in construction 
and maintenance. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 134; logging 
660; farming 260; construction and mainten- 
ance 112 and services 507, of which 377 were 
of household workers. During the month 
1,189 men and 318 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


There was a decrease of nearly 23 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia during 
February, when compared with the preceding 
month, but an increase of over 18 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last. year. Placements were over 23 per 
cent fewer than in January, but over 17 per 
cent more than in February, 1940. With the 
exception of a fairly large decline in con- 


struction and maintenance, all industrial 
divisions showed gains in placements over 
February of last year, the most important 
increases being in services, manufacturing, 


logging and transportation. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
266; logging 216; farming 89; construction and 
maintenance 909 and services 1,096, of which 
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792 were of household workers. During the 
month 905 men and 400 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1941, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
made 20,157 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 9,908 of which were of persons for whom 
employment was found outside the immediate 
vicinity of the office at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 577 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 505 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 72 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile, with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
offices of the Employment Service, who may 
wish to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Transportation certificates granted by 
Quebec offices during February numbered 3 
provincial and 10 interprovincial The latter 
were for bushmen sent from Hull to Pembroke 
and the former for two plasterers transferred 
by Chicoutimi to Quebec and one maid from 
Thetford Mines to Montreal. The labour 
movement in Ontario involved the issue of 
371 certificates, all provincial. Of these, Port 
Arthur sent 160 bushmen, 26 cookees, 25 
labourers, 18 carpenters, 5 riggers, one 
engineer and one fireman; Fort William, 35 
bushmen, 32 road cutters, 2 tractor operators, 
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one blacksmith, one mechanic and one timber- 
man and Sudbury 35 bushmen and one cookee, 
each, to points within its respective territory. 
Also destined to the Fort William zone were 
27 air-craft factory hands from Kenora. 
Manitoba transfers at the reduced rate con- 
sisted of 23 provincial and 60 interprovincial. 
Of the former, one labourer was sent by 
Dauphin and 18 bushmen, 2 cooks, one farm 
hand and one hoisting engineer by Winnipeg, 
each, to points included within its own area. 
Winnipeg also despatched to Port Arthur, 50 
bushmen, 5 miners, 2 cookees, one blacksmith 
and one tractor operator and to Sudbury, one 
junior chemist. Two certificates only origin- 
ated. in Saskatchewan, these being for 
machinists travelling from Saskatoon to Fort 
William. Profiting by the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced rate in Alberta, 107 persons 
journeyed to points. within the province, 
Calgary transferring 27 labourers and 2 farm 
hands to Edmonton and one farm hand to 
Drumheller and Edmonton 62 bushmen,: 3 
cooks, one cookee, 6 mill labourers, one farm 
hand, 2 engineers and 2 linemen to points 
within its own zone. The remaining certificate 
issued during the month was in British 
Columbia for a sawyer transferred by Van- 
couver to a point within the territory covered 
by that office. 

Of the 577 persons who were carried at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during February, 373 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways and 204 by the 
Canadian Pacific. 


Building Permits issued in Canada during February, 1941 


The February report of building permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics includes returns from 164 of the 
204 municipalities in Canada which have 
systems for issuing such permits and of this 
number 116 reported detailed operations. 
The remaining 48 advised that no permits 
had been issued during the month of Febru- 
ary while 40 municipalities had failed to 
report at the close of March 10. 


The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of February is $5,667,028. 
Revised values for the month of January 
include returns from 176 municipalities and 
aggregate $4,419,926. Reports were received 


from 57 of the original 58 muncipalities and 
show a value of $4,754,675 for February. 
The corresponding revised value for January 
includes 55 returns and is $3,540,032, while 
the February value was $3,071,421. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the two elapsed months 
of the current year is $10,086,954. The value 
for the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $8,294,707, while their corresponding value 
in 1940 was $7,262,878. 

During the month of February new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 77-6 per 
cent of the total value, while the percentage 
of new residential construction was 35:5. 
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TABLE 1.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, FEBRUARY, 1941 
Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA ir N ova fee New, eae 
Island cotla TUuNnSWwI1Cc 
$ $ $ 
AU Rernaits— Rota alles, ats lk circle nots bis cin ded stern op teece DE OOMAO2O) | ds ars eth 128,805 19,357 1,473,785 
New. constructionatsos re ere oe ae ai Sein 4397 -O648eioc os 90,700 3,800 1,122,855 
Additions/alterations, repairsssciie . Seda chine sneste ek bales HH ZOO SO OAM chaos cre <b oe 38,105 15,557 350, 930 
RResiGentislers eter oc oot ris kleoe ate etree cies boas 2 ADO aSOr | fa tnahit a ee 57,575 5, 557. 841,715 
INe@wiCONStERCLION A. ees be eG osc lusceon a. Sete QeO0smailar |e tre terse: A400 Sse oe 657, 630 
Additions, alterations, repairs............0.eecceeeeees 426106" |. beet... 12,875 5,557 184,085 
Institutional 4 far Pein cts cnraoert nicci coun MES SER S003 9, | c.e eee « 700 1,800 158,900 
INO WC ORS LEE BION 5.4.6 cae lot as aso vesolcca seyorehs aera loie rate faves clone ANCOR SIE 27 bod beta, pels Ae hel, ws ten ie 800 147,400 
Additions, alterations, repairs.................ccc eee Basta ss: | en ee re me Bee 700 1,000 11,500 
CWonnmercial seemrean.. © oes otieiortins leven tonics ueiiice om ee Ib VAVES CY dal lak ee ae 70,530 11,000 151,005 
ING wCONSERUGCLION <.142 SALA ee ee. ce 84475 (28 | perissecde~ A: 46,000 3,000 57,400 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............e.-ccceeees BOO MDOD Ik Ateoruch ee 24,530 8,000 93, 605 
InaQUstersrals eee ae kes GA cues een laws TAG 23 A067. |e eee 251 octracn tactoe ls 1,000 309, 700 
ING WACONSEUEUCOLOM 5.515, 6:5 x ese cisaetaisiets cua oreesgausrcsun NE She S223 NS Oui ee AMOR Mets scot s, ode cabs are seosadeseil em Raton ates as 259, 550 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............0000cs0008 AOD (ie | Reve eee eate Peete sh Maecenas 1,000 50, 150 
QO tiveness url lim Mee tees co crass Cisse ss ois es tose aeuesoes toes deals vot SORSOOM Nese aac aac emai ect eee oti bur 12,465 
ING Ww CONStIUCGION cor heres reeie sck Reade lcts eS AAT Si |i 8 RCE. aint ae es HIE deere. 875 
Additions, alterations, Tepairs.< ic... « des sare swe stostoee AS ( Sia ree Ma Re cx, Bullock cls acdeeoxssegaxal Su ecues doe ca ue 11,590 
Provinces (Cont.) 
Classification of Permits ae 
: : Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba chesrah Alberta Cota hie 
$ $ $ $ 
All-Peemits— otal alue sence 5 SRR. Aas Banes 2,780,059 136,700 6,080 214,589 907, 653 
CMECONSEPNC TION raspy et aioe ickel opsieicie sine e dike feashen ere shee 2,165,260 88,150 2,055 164,530 759,714 
Additions, alterations, repairs... . 0.6.20. 5 ccc coe tue ek 614,799 48,550 4,025 50,059 147,939 
Residential: eee bo etise 2 as. cisicus) 0 ics bid thoaszounacked be dass 752,815 41,850 4,480 70,335 655, 162 
Ne Wi CONnStEUChlONe kifseccc sss «acs ¢ aacre tases acthe cae dats 622,545 21,550 2,055 45,508 609,325 
Additions, alterations, repairs... ........eccececeeseees 130, 270 20,300 2,425 24,827 45, 837 
Institutional nets ee ew eee hak eee See te od ees ee 55,218 122500 |ee she rigever 120,021 1,000 
EW. CONStTUCHION Sas. eke Byes 6 Se eta © cole = acres BO OOO Repeats foe... to eee. ALG HOZ eet. Ets 
AGditionsaiberations, TepaiTrsien... 6. seco ee cue ce 6, 218 12; 500" ee ee. oe 4,000 1,000 
Commercial ersten o creo eee a ues ciltee lant coe naes 754,433 81,350 1,400 22,548 111,871 
ING WaCONSERECEIOU Sock. cae eee re eee ek en cat 593,935 GbxG00n (eee eee 1,481 77,156 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............eeseeeeee: 160, 498 15,750 1,400 21,067 34,715 
TGluUstrig ete vee, Ror clo ees rss. cteine cseiwvsisuslions cane, theceice a Me 1,190,545 HR OOO) tates ct oe trae |e ek Geer 121,422 
New Construction e?. 5a0 22. son od chen tee. © eka nees. 897,840 MOOO HES 25745 95 54.| AIS eee 65,150 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............cccccceeeees OO AO alMeeserae oo niee oe hc brant in eiecd lene oe eee 56,272 
Other: Building eee pee ea eke ao oaks Sisto tago: cokersic eroeye orev SHADES | a te 200 1, 685 18,198 
NEw Construction eaten thin. see bree ernie ae GAOT Eee. tlaee . bhi cote aes 1,520 8,088 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............cecceeeeeees ZOO LOSE cetyl: 200 165 10,115 


TABLE II—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941 (1926=100) 


Index of 
Value of 
Building 
Permits 


First 2 
months 


Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 


Materials 


First 2 
months 


Year 


Value of Building 
Permits issued 


First 2 


February month 


Index of 
Value of 
Building 
Permits 


Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 
Materials 


First 2 
months 


i | | Sf is a | | 


Value of Building 
Permits issued 
Year 

First 2 

February Aioaths 
1947 2S 5,667,028 | 10,086,954 
1940. see 3,912,789 7,262,878 
1903 Oe eee 1,912,151 3, 633,306 
1938 5:28 52. 2,364, 402 4, 223,583 
UR Ye eesnn c 2,138,886 3,860, 753 
103 08%e re 1,921,176 3, 223,934 
1938534325. 3, 601, 637 4,484,515 
19384 eae. 894, 102 1,601,914 


1 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


2 Data not yet available. 
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925,894 
2,845, 271 


2,111,855 
6,056, 283 
14,797,115 
16,136,475 
18,882,210 
18,034, 925 
13,314,713 
11,859, 083 


10, 465,330 
10,318,338 
7,638,176 
7,139,549 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
FEBRUARY, 1941, AND IN FEBRUARY, 1940 


“N.P.I.”’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


Value of Permits 
Issued during 


Cities a 
February, | February, 
1941 1940 
Prince Edward Island— $ $ 
Charlottetownlfess. ce cues ces: IN ESL: NEP As 
Nova Scotia— 
ebtaliaxee) SERS oe ch ee See 63,585 47,920 

IN@wuGlastow ces 6 ce iiticeeie ces IN eae INE ain 

BO Gneyen ste ee. Nes. 6,885 1,665 
New Brunswick— 

Piredericton: seeeeen «suc hes oor INGESE. NIP 
PNLONCbON “asta... Saale Peete has ont 5,900 6,527 
Soaint ON. Me aLe.. . ckeeeaiae ee. 13,457 8,503 

Quebec— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve).......... 886, 220 641, 640 
PQUGDEC. rom oe cee tis sees 72,250 43,140 

Shawinigan Halls. en. ocaon ese 22,600 9,000 
Wuherbrookera. jae eecee reuse igo oie 93, 400 29,500 
MUTOIS= EVIL VACTOSME As oar tiekel scsi ss 35,455 43,555 
EWiestmountee: «AeA emer cae 15,100 19,800 

Ontario— 

iIbelleville.. Nagkeh ae aes 3,500 1,000 
SBrantlOla weeny. see ae ote 3,945 6,500 

Chathanay tee toe ee eee 10, 950 5,700 
*Fort: Williains.cs ooserree oe ce eee 18,030 3,250 

Cate SRR he eg ae eee 12,600 117,999 
# Guelph... scents ae Oe ee 6,725 3,650 
cdl ci OSH STW RKO SIRS eg Bane eure 553, 660 113,889 
PIM SStONS, . f . hee eae ee eee ee 68,780 , 100 
PERHUCHEDEL s 5c aoe ints Noe ie OAS 12,660 
SONUON. foc oe oe ene an 120,385 52,845 

Osawa: i) sketioemets sae ae mete 264,340 3,560 
SOCiaW ae: \Ac ne eer ct epee te 351, 100 149, 100 

@wenmsound: .. eases koma es 1,900 3, 600 
SPeterborouehve ss es 6 tee 3,975 7,750 
<PortuArthurwme ea cs ocee ame see ee 2,800 4,005 
SS aC abhaninesiesis don cc aree ae 18,560 31, 450 
Ste cL OMAGH een saree See eter 4,625 1,600 











* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


(1) 57 municipalities only, reporting. 
(2) 32 municipalities only, reporting. 


Value of Permits 
Issued during 


February, | February, 
1941 1940 
$ 
Sarnia tc.cetc pepe Reese % 16,460 24,398 
Sault Stes Marion. eeeererece ce 11,713 6, 250 
*Strationd 4.heere: oe eae D5 2,800 
HT OLONLO... eee so iss 529,325 660, 782 
BKastavork DT wp ae pee eee ae 89, 260 20,750 
Wieland: 5 ee ecu 9 eee eb 1,850 5,550 
* Wind SOn ina ee e 92,865 29,890 
Riversid Gita hak: 7c een caw 9, 600 1,610 
Woodstock: oy ner cnret eee be va nares 2,600 
York Dwpenceeee eee eee. 85, 250 40,300 
Manitoba— 
*Brandonene:. eee eee eee 5,750 60 
St. Bonilace;..cegee perenne «ak 48, 200 2,700 
*Winnipes..4- tebe ee erotics 73,650 109, 450 
Saskatchewan— 
* Moose dawkins ke een os. No report 1,100 
“Regina. ceunc reece ee eeeeee ee 2,005 75,400 
*Saskatoon’. domes eects ete: cic 200 5,400 
Alberta— 
*Calgary. hot... cae eee ee 153, 505 50, 233 
*HdmontOn sins cece eee 31,555 7,925 
eth bridgers. inn. . ae mee 22,209 5,390 
Medicine: Hat. .=hate = eee 75320 je dle 
British Columbia— 
Kamloops... aren. oeetee 6% 6, 630 5,300 
Nanaimo? ec) i ae ae 9,750 2,205 
*New Westiminsters.c se aeeeme... 54,715 46,950 
Prince, Rupertaesee . aoe eee a 6,075 3,055 
“VanCOUVOD. te ets tt eee 665,675 488, 585 
North?Vancouver: (i) ) eee * 42,376 16,800 
*Victoriatt nse seen te! Ree eee eo. 98,045 81,805 
Total 58 Municipalities............ (1)4,754,675 | 3,071,421 
Total 35 Municipalities............ (2)4,075,402 | 2,793,429 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MARCH, 1941 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


The employment situation at the end of 
March, 1941, was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service to be 
as follows:— 

Farming in the Maritime Provinces was 
confined chiefly to routine work, and pro- 
duce offered at the city markets was of 
little variety, although prices were fairly 
good. Logging was active and fishing fair. 
Coal mines in the New Glasgow area worked 
from four and a half to six days per week, 
while those in Cape Breton and vicinity 
operated from four and a quarter to six 
days. Manufacturing industries, for the most 
part, were busily employed, as orders were 
plentiful. Building construction was pro- 
gressing favourably and many men also. had 
found employment on ship repairs. Trans- 
portation by rail and water, both passenger 
and freight, was heavy. Trade was quiet, 


with 
were 


eollections slow. 
received for 


housemaids 


Numerous 
and 


requests 
char- 


workers in the Women’s Division, but com- 
petent applicants were few in number. 
Requests for farm help in the Province 
of Quebec were rather more plentiful, with 
higher prices recorded for produce offered. 
Sugaring had been delayed but dairying was 
active. Logging was quieter and would 
remain so until river driving began. Mining 
crews were increased with the coming of 
weather favourable for surface work, and at 
Thetford Mines, the maximum number of 
workers was now employed. All manufac- 
turing centres reported greater activity, 
especially those engaged on war contracts. 
Building construction was proceeding favour- 
ably and road maintenance likewise provided 
employment, while, in addition, several 
thousand men had been engaged by ship- 
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building firms. Transportation was fair and 
trade showed a better trend. There were 
many vacancies for household help in the 
Women’s Division but a shortage of domestic 
help. 

Vacancies for experienced farm hands were 
increasing in Ontario, but suitable help was 
scarce. Logging camps had very nearly com- 
pleted their season’s cut; some already had 
closed down, while others would continue to 
operate until weather conditions became un- 
favourable. Mining was quiet, the only call 
for miners being at Timmins where a fair 
supply of experienced men was available, 
and in the Sault Ste. Marie District where 
several men had been placed. Little change 
was recorded in manufacturing as nearly all 
plants were working at full capacity and 
with the exception of skilled tradesmen in 
the metal industries, such as moulders, core 
makers, tool and die makers, lathe hands 
and machinists, all labour requirements were 
being met satisfactorily. Building which 
had slackened considerably during the winter 
months, was again showing more activity 
which would be greatly increased as warmer 


weather approached. Highway work was 
under way but this consisted chiefly of 
maintenance, although numerous men had 


found casual employment in this division in 
snow removal. Preparations for the opening 


of navigation also were being made. Trade 
showed improvement. In the Women’s Sec- 
tion placements were recorded of factory 


and clerical help, but the supply of experi- 
enced applicants for household work was 
limited. 

The demand for farm help in the Prairie 
Provinces showed an upward tendency with 
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more competent men available. Activity 
was in evidence also in logging, and saw- 
mills were particularly busy. Mining was 
much slacker, while manufacturing recorded 
improvement. Building at Winnipeg had 
taken a sharp upturn, but elsewhere was 
rather slow in getting under way, although 
construction of air ports and other National 
Defence projects progressed steadily. Little 
work was taking place on highways but rail- 
way gangs were being sent out. ‘Trade was 
fair. The scarcity of maids for domestic 
service, as in the other provinces, was most 
pronounced, so that numerous’ vacancies, 
especially those for farm households, were 
unfilled. 

In British Columbia few calls were received 
for farm help, except for experienced hands 
and despite the fact that wages offered were 
as high as $40 per month, there was diffi- 
culty in securing men who were able to 
milk. Little turnover of labour was reported 
in logging although some camps were still 
open and sawmills were busy. Mining was 
quiet. Work was advancing rapidly on goy- 
ernment contracts, the majority of building 
tradesmen being fairly well employed. Ship- 
yards and dry docks were working steadily 
and longshoring was active at Victoria. In 
the Women’s Section domestic orders con- 
tinued to exceed the supply of competent 
help available as many applicants who had 
previously taken household work were 
obtaining positions in institutions. To over- 
come this handicap employers were using 
daily workers in lieu of the regular cooks- 
general. A limited demand also existed for 
office workers with one year or more of 
experience. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
DrceMBER-JANUARY RECORD 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
February, 1941, summarizes the December- 
January employment situation as follows: 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at January 13 was 258.962 
a reduction of 6,049 as compared with Decem- 
ber 9. Those registered as on short time or 
otherwise temporarily suspended from work 
on the understanding that they were shortly to 
return to their former employment numbered 
92,059; this was an increase of 7,209 as com- 
pared with December 9. Those registered as 
unemployed casual workers (being persons who 
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normally seek their livelihood by jobs of short 
duration) numbered 20,674, an increase of 
239 as compared with December 9. 


The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at January 13 were 262,426 
wholly unemployed, 60,322 temporarily stopped 
and 1,163 unemployed casual workers. As com- 
pared with December 9, the numbers wholly 
unemployed showed a decrease of 14,463, those 
temporarily stopped an increase of 3,324, and 
unemployed casual workers an increase of 67. 

The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances on the registers at 
January 13 was 582,573, as compared with 
586,081 at December 9, and 1,346,015 at 
January 15, 1940. 
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United States 


According to an official press release issued 
on March 27, by Miss Frances Perkins, United 
States Secretary of Labour, employment in 
non-agricultural industries last month reached 
the highest February level on record. An 
increase of approximately 265,000 workers 
from January to February raised the esti- 
mate of total non-agricultural employment 
to 36,584,000 which is 2,218,000 greater than 
in February of last year and 1,350,000 above 
the previous February peak of 35,226,000 
recorded in 1929. This is the fourth con- 
secutive month in which employment exceeded 
the levels of corresponding months in all 
previous years. 

The following paragraphs taken from the 
official report indicate the February employ- 
ment situation in the United States to be as 
follows :— 


Each of the major groups reported employ- 
ment gains, the largest of which was in 
manufacturing. The gain of more than 
175,000 factory workers was slightly larger 
than the usual February increase and brought 
the February level to an all time record. 
Steadily expanding employment in defence 
industries accounted for this greater-than- 
seasonal gain. Whereas employment on con- 
-struction projects has declined from January 
to February in 10 of the last 12 years, this 
year, because of substantially increased 
employment on Federal construction projects, 
employment increased by 34,000. 

Employment in wholesale and retail trade 
establishments increased by 5,000 in Feb- 
ruary. This gain, while small, is noteworthy 
because trade employment generally declines 
at this season. The combined mining indus- 
tries were employing 5,000 more workers than 
in the preceding month; transportation and 
public utilities, 3,000 more workers; finance, 
service, and miscellaneous services, 13,000 
more workers; and the Federal, State, and 
local government service, 29,000 more workers. 

All groups showed increased employment 
over February, 1940, the gains of 972,000 
workers in manufacturing industries and 
718,000 in construction accounting for the 
major portion of the 2,218,000 increase over 
the year. Construction employment showed 
the larger percentage gain over the year, 
however, since manufacturing industries 
employ about 6 times as many workers as 
are engaged in construction. Employment in 
trade establishments was 144,000 greater than 
in February, 1940, and in the Federal, State, 
and local government service, 236,000 more 
workers were employed than at this time last 
year. 


These estimates relate to civil non-agricul- 
tural employment and do not include the 
C.C.C., the W.P.A., the N.Y.A., or the armed 
forces. 

The increase of 1-9 per cent or 175,600 in 
the number of factory wage-earners was 
somewhat larger than seasonal (1:6 per cent), 
while the gain of 4-7 per cent or $10,826,000 
in weekly wages was about equal to the 
expected seasonal rise of 4:8 per cent. 

The February, 1941, employment index was 
117-7 (on the basis of 100 for the 1923-4-5 
base period) a gain of 12-1 per cent from Feb- 
ruary, 1940, and the corresponding payroll 
index was 126-4, an increase of 27-3 per 
cent since a year ago. Both employment 
and payrolls were at the highest levels on 
record. 

Employment in the durable-goods group of 
manufacturing industries expanded 2-1 per 
cent since January and 21-8 per cent since 
February of last year, the corresponding 
payroll increases being 5-1 and 41-7 per cent, 
respectively. The increases in the non- 
durable-goods groups over the month and 
year were much less pronounced, 1°8 and 
3°8 per cent, respectively for employment and 
4-3 and 11-5 per cent for payrolls. The 
February, 1941, employment and _ payroll 
indexes for the durable-goods group (120-8 
and 138:6) were considerably above all 
previously recorded peaks, while employment 
in the non-durable-goods group (114-7) was 
about equal to previous highs reached last 
fall and payrolls (112-6) were at the highest 
levels since September, 1929. 

Of the 157 manufacturing industries sur- 
veyed, 127 reported more workers in Feb- 
ruary than in January, and 1388 reported 
larger payrolls, most of the gains being 
either larger than seasonal or contraseasonal. 

Defence industries in which substantial 
employment gains were shown are listed 
below :— 


Estimated Gain from 
number of January 
wage-earners, to 
Industry February,1941 February 
AATCYaLU see © foes sa anne 150,900 10,000 
Shipbuilding "ya. % ee 138,700 7,900 
Machines tools ...... 84,900 3,900 
Huginesiuass. oy oe 6 ee 74,700 3,500 
Machine-tool 
ACCESSOTIES . .....006 45,000 2,900 
Screw-machine 
products. 16 ee 28,200 1,600 
Firearme7.is. o3 .aeee 12,500 800 
FA IMINUNIGIONN utara 11,300 800 
Abrasives 2... 5... eee, 12,200 500 
ixplosives: 4... s%iaccais « 9,400 500 


Other manufacturing industries affected by 
war-material orders and showing large 
employment gains were: automobiles (14,100), 
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electrical machinery (10,100), steel (6,900), 
foundries and machine shops (6,700), stamped 
and enamelled ware (3,600), brass, bronze, 
and copper products (3,000), and chemicals 
(1,800). 
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Among the few industries showing reduc- 
tions in employment were meat packing 
(7,400), canning and preserving (4,400), beet 
sugar (3,500), typewriters (3,300), and agri- 


. cultural implements (2,700). 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


| Mee Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 and 
was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked “A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts 
for the manufacture of various classes of Gov- 
ernment supplies and equipment. 

On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazette for January, 1935, pp. 
24-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than those 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is 
to be performed, or if there were no current 
rates then fair and reasonable rates. This 
provision was retained in the amending Order 
in Council of December 31, 1934, but with the 
added proviso that in no event shall the wage 
rate for male workers 18 years of age and over 
be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, less than 
20 cents an hour. It is also provided that in 
any cases where the provincial Minimum 
Wages Law require the payment of higher 
wages than those set out above, such higher 
rates shall apply in the execution of federal 
contracts. With respect to males and females 
under 18 years of age, it is required that they 
shall be paid rates of wages not less than 
those provided for women and girls in the 
Minimum Wages Scales of the respective 
provinces. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 


Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 
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Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
.v what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Goy- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 


see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction con- 
tracts, the labour conditions include fair wages 
schedules based on the rates current in the 
particular district where the work is being per- 
formed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to the 
Pacific Coast). These contracts are subject 
also to a working week of not more than forty- 
eight hours, provision being made that any 
necessary and authorized overtime work shall 
be paid for at a rate of not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 
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As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear hereunder :— 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolation 


Norte: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: ‘Where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set out 
therein are minimum rates only” and_ that 
“nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC WoRKS 


Construction of an addition to the Armoury 
at Rock Island, P.Q. Name of contractor, 
Mr. Alcide Blondeau, Stanstead, P.Q. Date 
of contract, March 26, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $8,620 and unit prices. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . P $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. . 0 40 
Brick and hollow tile leaner 0 75 


Brick and hollow tile $< bined pineal Gatioe 
and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and fared 
Cement finishers... ae 
Cement and concrete mixer erro 
Steam.. a 
Gas. or elec.. . 
Drivers... aes 
Driver horse mae calies 
Driver, team and wagon... .. .. . 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. . 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. .. 
Labourers.. 3 
Motor truck eae 
Motor truck driver and oc. 
Ornamental iron wiORkers..cu%. smesiicd > novsndcoucis 
Painters (spray).. 
Painters fandWelaziersa. oe 60 1s <% 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. ..... . . 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 2 sa 
Sheet metal workers.. .. .. 
Structural steel workers... .. 
Watchmen.. ; x 
Welders and boraces on a eals inate: 


earPecececococoocorcoocoococoooeo 
MWWNAMARAAMUAWBRWATDRMWARD 
ASnSDSsSoaaarsoeanssao ans 


Construction of a breakwater in the harbour 
at Halifax, NS. Name of contractors, 


Diamond Construction Co., Ltd., Fredericton, 
N.B. Date of contract, March 18, 1941. 
Amount of contract, approximately $19,080. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Boatmen (Rowboat).. $0 40 
Driver.. 0 40 
Driver, horse ae eure: 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 0 75 
Labourers. . : : 0 40 
Motor boat Guorstae a 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ériigter: 1 45 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers. 0 65 


Pile driver and derrick men (aon: aouine 


and signalling).. a 0 55 
Pile driver and demaplt Gitncna 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 0 45 
Timbermen and Cribmen (measuring, aaitine 

and, by the use of the axe, ong etc., 

cutting and ih timber).. 0 50 
Watchmen.. Pe les 0 35 


Construction of interior alterations to the 


Records Storage Building, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Mr. M. Mantha, Ottawa, 
Ont. Date of contract, March 18, 1941. 


Amount of contract, $7,580. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 

Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. .. . 

Carpenters and joiners.. .. 

Cement finishers.. . 

Drivers... 

Driver, horse fad Seba 

river, team. and, wagon... s. a« .s. « 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. 

Elevator constructors.. Stone 

Elevator constructors helpers.. 

Labourers... 

Lathers Ee 

Linoleum layers.. 

Marble setters. . re: 

Marble setters oes Call men by to 


RBRolPoocooooocccoo 
SMTIRMOWOWDARAADON 
Socooananssousas 


help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Motor truck driver.. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and nc 1 45 
Orpamental irons wOrkers.. so. as es, sc) am) as 0 60 
Painters (spray).. 0 85 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 70 
Uae ROU GISG rks ctr ea siete crete cols s, pees SpueciaRe’s io fiuiona 0 8 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 

material).. 0 50 
Plumbers at eee 1 00 
Terrazzo layers.. .. eee 0 75 
Terrazzo layers Cee nt helpers. anes 0 60 
Watchmen... .. Re RES ae Te 0 40 
Waxers and Bes a ey taser) 0 50 
Construction of repairs, etc. to the hull, 


machinery, boiler, ete. of the Tug Fredericton, 
at Pictou, N.S. Name of contractor, Pictou 
Foundry & Machine Co., Ltd., Pictou, NS. 
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Date of contract, March 10, 1941. Amount 
of contract, $13,488. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Acetylene burner.. . $0 45 
ANGIO-SINItD. . sa, tos « 0 58 
Angle-smiths’ helper.. 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . a3 0 58 
Blacksmiths’ helpers: es REO AES ER Sra 0 45 
Caulker.and» chipper... «5, .eemten elaenre ero 0 58 
Carpenter (ship).. . 0 58 
Driller and reamer. 0 45 
Driver, motor jude ; a Fg alee 0 40 
Driver, motor truck adds friloke whe eens ears 1 35 
Holder-on. 0 45 
Labourer.. 0 35 
Machinist.. % 0 58 
Machinists’ helen” 0 40 
Painter... <S 0 48 
Plater.. 0 58 
Punch and wens men. 0 45 
Rigger.<de ate sea, eo 0 48 
Riveter.. 0 58 
Rivet heater... 0 40 
Steamfitter and pipeieeare, 0 58 
Steamfitters’ and pipefitters’ helper. 0 40 
Template-maker.. Se Oe Oar Mh 0 58 
Welder (electric).. .. . 0 58 
Construction of repairs, etc. to hull, 


machinery, boiler, etc. of the Dredge P.W.D. 
No. 5, Bathurst, N.B. Name of contractors, 
Northern Machine Works, Bathurst, N.B. 
Date of contract, March 4, 1941. Amount 
of contract, $5,797. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Acetylene-burner.. . $0 45 
Angle_smith.. é 0 38 
Angle-smiths’ hole 4 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . hs 0 58 
Blacksmiths’ helper .. 0 45 
Caulker and Chipper.. 0 58 
Carpenter (ship).. .. 0 58 
Driller and Reamer.. 0 45 
Driver,, motor truck.. eres nite dcaae 0 40 
Driver, motor truck and rumen: Aes ical aceite 1°35 
Holder-on. 0 45 
Labourer... 0 35 
Moulder.. 0 58 
Machinist. . Bees 0 58 
Machinists’ helene 0 40 
Painter.. es 0 48 
Patternmaker.. .. 0 58 
Plater.. 0 58 
Punch and Shera men. 0 45 
Rivoenrweee: ate 0 48 
Riveter... 0 58 
Rivet Heater.. A 0 40 
Steamfitter and pipefitter:: 5 0 58 
Steamfitter and pipefitter halpens 0 40 
Template-maker << ta. seus eeciner 0 58 
Welder (electric).. .. . 0 58 
Construction of new roof, etc. to the 


Harris-Campbell Building, 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, Messrs. 
Proulx & St. Amour, Ottawa, Ont. Date of 


167 Queen St., 


contract, March 1, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$6,300. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ on ‘ 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 1 00 


Brick and hollow tile Ce aa os tanta 
and tempering mortar).. 

Carpenters and aie weave) SAR 

Drivers.. : 

Driver, horse at mites 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Labourers . puncte 

Motor truck ane , 

Motor truck driver and frawk 2 

Painters) (spray. eee ee Oe ol Eee. oe 

Painters and glaziers.. .. ..... 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. . ot 

Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; 

Sheet: metalitworkersieiee aero. oR 

Wiatchiment Sr.2n Secs 


comp.. 


cooocoreocecooecsco 
i OR 00m or 
SRSKARESESSERS 


NATIONAL HarsBours Boarp 


Construction of Pier No. 9, Second Exten- 
sion, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, J. P. 
Porter and Sons, Limited., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, March 22, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $415,291. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Axemen .. .. $0 45 
Boatmen (rowboat) . 0 40 
Carpenters and sone eae 0 70 
Cement finishers . si 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Mi eiakarn: 
Steam. fo) sees: 0 65 
Gas. or elec. . - 0 50 
Compressor LE ee or Pelens 0 50 
Per day 
Divers—(Full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 14 00 
Diver’s tenders—(Full day’s pay to be 
allowed whether a full or part 
time) . od yoshas Remnants MARS eCT 5 00 
Per hour 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.) .. .. .. 1 00 
Drachine: firemen tenese eit se se. +c. ee nore 0 60 
Dragline oilers .. . 0 50 
Drivers oie ~ 0 40 
Driver, horse tnd carte epics a de eevos 0 55 
Driver, team and erncc ‘on COC SOON BOSE 0 75 
Drill runners . 3% an 0 50 
Engineers, operating We Siig 
Single or double drums... .. .. .. 0 €5 
Three or more drums .. .. ae ies 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec). eee te 0 70 
Firemen, stationary . i 0 45 
Hoist, operators owen ae or Wale : 0 50 
Mabourers: yes 0 40 
Wiachinistst.0 3s Seem ements fi. tas) crises 0 70 
Machinists’ helpers.. 0 45 
Millwrights... .. . aes 0 70 
Motor boat operators . 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. .. . 0 45 
Motor truck driver and gouck* Ai 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface temp. ae tere Shalt Aes 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. . 6 95 
Powdermen Bees see eee 0 50 
Pumpmen.... 0 50 
Riggers Seaueraiye: 0 55 
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Per hour Per hour 
Road grader operators: Motor truck drivers and trucks .. 1 45 
Horsedrawn .. .. .. ss + ee ss 0 45 Road grader operators: 
Gncluding (6nUa... us rsh a ten’ a 0 80 ie sedpawey 2. ib we 0 45 
Gas... .. .. «. 0 50 PIVCUEIES COAT sn do 5. seas Mok aatiney, Z 6 0 75 
Road roller operators—steam o or “gas. 0 65 Raw itl: ays 0 BS 
pee oercne steel . 0 50 Road roller operators (eas 0 or - steam). 0 70 
Steam shovel: Shovel operators—Gas.. 1 00 
WING INCCNS oes ocas ee as 1 00 Steam shovel: 
Cranemen . oie) 5 Mebane eee 0 75 Engineers .. .. . 1 00 
irenien oo ice poh bas tera aha 0 60 Cranemen .. b 0 75 
Oilers .. .. . * gig 0 50 COs 07 et | A eee ne? 0 60 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 Oles... an 0 50 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing Tractor Joh Teen 0 50 
and, by the use of the axe, anes etc., Watchmen .. .. 0 40 
cutting and fitting pre seek 0 50 
LrActoLry OPCLatorsite. Ache Peete oe ee 0 50 
WG LCHENOM (5) 015.6 tsa, STE IIT ek eet sige bs 0 35 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Erection of an equipment garage at London, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. John Bremner, 
London, Ont. Date of contract, March 5, 
1941. Amount of contract, $5,925. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .... $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ (Ete soanetie: 
and tempering mortar) . 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. . 0 75 
Cement finishers . 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer teats ee 


or elec. 
ITIVETS) sc os ai seus 
Driver, team ane Soa bs enh: bards: 
Electricians (inside poy 58 
Labourers .. .. 


Motor truck Sane eh ee 

Motor truck driver and ener 

Painters and glaziers .. .. 

Roofers—sheet metal .. .. .. 
Roofers—shingles reba: asbestos). 

Rodmen, reinforced steel . : 
SheetsmetalkwoOrkers.t ce. des es se se ee tees 
Watchmen... 


ooooocormocoococoecsea 
WISN LS LS ONT PS Or 
noocnocoennooruncosae 


Development work at Claresholm, Alta. 
Name of contractors, General Construction 
Co., Ltd., Medicine Hat, Alta. Date of con- 
tract, March 10, 1941. Amount of contract, 


$313,665.50. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers, spreaders .. . $0 45 
ASP Alb) LAKERS: eb Wks eee soled ate 0 55 
Blacksmiths .. .. So SARS Oe 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers Ba. Soe 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. 0 80 
Cement finishers .. 0 55 


Concrete mixer operators: 
Gas Bors elecuine.. ohaEeat ae. UR Gr ike 
Steamy. Gini se... casts 

WO rIVersaeen scares 

Drivers, horse spd ee 

Drivers, team and wagon . 

Labourers .. ae 

Motor trucks Home| aces ag 


23803—9 


Construction of roads at Dafoe, Sask. Name 
of contractors, Gibbs Bros., Lumsden, Sask. 
Date of contract, March 14, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $18,595.60. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Blseksmrthst.. ss, . sie e, +s, cers $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers: ais hee Bees 0 45 
Driverptas. xis ik 0 40 
Driver, team a wagon .. 0 75 
Labourers .. .. aeragers 0 40 
Motor truck ae Sse 0 45 
Motor truck driver and triék 1 45 
Road grader operators: 

HIorsedtawiacs <<. c80 secs) < 0 40 

Including team .. .. 0 70 

Gas. Norte 0 50 
Tractor Wee ons See bstiie 0 50 
Wiatenimenincaies .6t oe 0 30 


Erection of an equipment garage at Malton, 
Ont. Names of contractors, W. C. Brennan 
Contracting Co., Hamilton, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, March 20, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$6,240. A fair wages schedule was included 


in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers . $1 05 

Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Gnaine 
and tempering mortar) . 

Carpenters and joiners . 

Cement finishers .. .. .. 

Cement and concrete mixer Naneratom gael 

Oxivers'a. 1. ob Sihor aes . 

Driver, team and een arate ey nC ae 

Electricians (inside wiremen) .. 

Mabourers’ st ee ee ey ee 

Motor truck abGers MWA S 

Motor truck driver and ade & 

Paimterstand= Claziers’ os See ses See! es ele, nee 

Roofers—sheet metal . 3 

Roofers—shingles GF084, aebesicaye 

Rodmen, reinforced steel . 

Sheet metal workers .. .. .. .. 

Watchmen .... . 


OroororoorocoococSse 


WOAdDON PP RK ATTRA Dso 
RSOROARMNSOSOHOSSER 


Preliminary development work at Lorette, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Komo Construction 
Ltd., Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, March 20, 
1941. Amount of contract, $15,225. A fair 
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wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

WrVverse te $0 40 
Drivers, horsa? and eurt 0 55 
Drill runners .. 2 tee 0 55 
Drivers with teams ape. ds wagons .. . 0 65 
Labourers .. . 0 40 
Truck drivers aan cranks Gapterie 1 45 
Powder men .. ; 0 50 
Tractor operators .. .. 0 50 
Watchmen ..... Fad 0 35 
Road grader piparnbors: 

Horsedrawn Gate. fare. 0 45 

Pncluding wteanihes ees. Soe 0 70 

Gasoline, 2. 4.86. ar 0 50 
Motor truck acivome ; 0 45 


Construction of cast-iron pipe line at Regina, 
Sask. Name of contractors, Traub Con- 
struction Co., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, 
March 22, 1941. Amount of contract, $4,940. 


A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
IAXEMAT Nace cm ety tere $0 45 
Blacksmiths .. . its 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .. . 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. 0 75 
Compressor operators (gas.).. ate 0 50 
Engineers, crane, any gas., or ay 0 75 
Drivers . 2 0 40 
Driver, team ae wagon . 0 75 
EADOULTELS. ..tlaveakiooe « 0 40 
IND ACH IUMISES J.roe ra pete leas 0 70 
Machinists’ hase) Bie. ae) lsh aitia teen sae 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. .. . 0 45 
Motor truck driver and eeuciens 1 45 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solden a ye 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. 1 00 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen) . 0 45 
Pumpmen .. rset 0 50 
Road grader Sela 
Horsedrawny «a2 teisct ee. . ee 0 45 
Including team . 0 80 
Gas. : 0 55 
Shovel He dure eas: 1 00 
Watchmen.. 0 35 


Demolition and disposal of west portion of 
central pier at site of former Wellington 
Bridge over the Lachine Canal, Montreal, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Miron & Freres, 
Pont Viau, P.Q. Date of contract, March 22, 
1941. Amount of contract, $9,900. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 

Axemen .. .. $0 45 
Blacksmiths . 0 60 
Carpenters .. .. . 0 77 
Compressor oper ataee (raat or Pie 0 55 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or Bee.) 0 72 
TITIVETS ses; sie Ho: BSL 0 40 
Driver, horse nd. oerka Pe... 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. .. .. .. 0 75 
Drill runners . i 0 50 
Engineers operating in 

Single or double drums . 0 72 

Three or more drums .. .. 0 80 
Firemen, stationary .. .. . 0 55 


Per hour 
abourers’.. os) ov ees 0 44 
Machinists . Pt ae 0 75 
Motor truck driver .. .. . 0 45 
Motor truck driver and eriske = mk 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. world) Phair ait 0 55 
Powdermen .. . 0 50 
Pumpmen.. .. 0 50 
Riggers teceere ie 0 55 
Steam shovel: 
Engineers .. .. .. 0 99 
@ranemen, 2.25 a 0 75 
Firemen 34 is teen eee 0 60 
Oilers S25". 0 50 
Shovel operators Cees 0 99 
Watchmen . 0 35 
Construction of additional development 


work at North Bay, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Tomlinson Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. Date of contract, March 12, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $31,493.58. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers . $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, encores. spreaders ; 0 45 
Drivers . ag ; 0 40 
Driver with eae anae Beton 5 0 75 
Grader operators Coe 0 50 
Labourers .. .. ot 0 40 
Motor truck eves at 0 45 
Steam shovel: 
Engineers .. .. 1 00 
Cranemen .. . 0 75 
Firemen . 0 60 
Oilers .. 0 50 
Operators (aes : 1 00 
Truck driver and trick rit T (40 
Tractor operators .. 0 50 
Watehmen,.. 2. . 0 35 
GROUP. sBrimCONTRAGCES 
Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, 


Supplies, Intertor Fittings, etc. 


Note—EHach of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 

Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc.. .. ..Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Pritchard- Andrews Co., 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
; Montreal, P.Q. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Uniform Cap Co., Ottawa, 
Ont. 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. .. Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 
Os 


.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
.. Machine Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
W. Robinson & Son 
Converters Ltd., Toronto, 
Ont. 


Seales .. 
Mail bag fittings 
Stamping machine parts 


Mail#barcingwerdt. “i. 0h ee 
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Roya CANADIAN Mountep Po.ice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Mocassins.. .. .. .. .. -- --Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Woollen mitts .. .. .. .. ..Geo. E. Hanson, Hull, P.Q. 


S. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 
.- Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Penman’s Ltd., Montreal, 
PO: 
..Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.. The Slingsby Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
.. The Hamilton Uniform Cap 
Co., Hamilton, Ont. 
.. Penman’s Ltd., Montreal, 
iG); 
.. Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Khaki broadcloth overshirts. Tooke Bros., Ltd., Montreal, 
PQ) 


Gymnasium knickers... .. .. 
Satine sleeve lining .. 
Blue web waist belts.. .. .. 
IBAtOELOWEIS: «oy 150 Occur comes 
Woollen stockings .. ...... 
Pillow. SIDS. 5 ot 600 

Bed blankets . 

Blue cloth caps.. . 
Gymnasium jerseys .. .. 


TOOtns DFUSDES «0400, «0h % 


Shoulder badges .. .. .. ..Wm. Scully Ltd., Montreal, 
IEA) ; 

.. Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd., 
Iroquois, Ont. 

Mercury Mills Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
..Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 

Montreal, P.Q. 

. ..John B. Stetson Co. Ltd., 
Brockville, Ont. 

.. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Paton Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

.. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

.. The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 

..9. S. Holden Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont. 

.. Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Hand towels .. 
Woulten SOCKS)». Gel ts trees 
Cotton sheets .. 
Heltmbatseey a: 1.2 ares 
Blue whipcord.. .. .. . 
Scarletesergewnmen. .. ae 
Brown serge.. .. 
Haversacks 

Pea jackets .. 

Dunnage bags 


Canvas sheets .. 


Braces... sages . .. Montreal Suspenders & 
Umbrellas, Ltd., Montreal, 
12K 

Brown leather gloves .. ..Acme Glove Works Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 

the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Sautt Sre. Marim, Ontario—ALGoMA STEEL 
‘CorporaTION, LTD. AND THE STEEL WORKERS 
ORGANIZING ComM™MiTTEE, Locau 2251 
(AGREEMENT RE WoRKING CONDITIONS) 


Agreement to be in effect from December 1, 
1940, to November 30, 1941, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. A supple- 
mentary agreement was made January 27, 1941. 

The plant is to be maintained as an open 
shop. The Company agrees not to discriminate 
against union employees, and the employees 
agree not to discriminate against any employee 
who is not a union member. The company 
agrees to recognize the union as the only 
bargaining agency representing employees other 
than machinists, railway locomotive engineers, 
firemen, conductors and brakemen. 

Hours: normal hours (except on rail, coal 
and ore docks, which are seasonal in their opera- 
tion) to be 8 per day and as far as is practicable 
48 per week. 
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Overtime: time and one-half (except on rail, 
coal and ore docks). 

Vacation with pay to be negotiated annually 
as to the length of the vacation. 

Seniority to apply in making promotions, all 
things else being equal. 

Leave of absence will be granted for war 
service and for a reasonable length of time 
afiter discharge from such war service, and all 
seniority rights will be retained. 

Apprentices to have a contract of apprentice- 
ship showing the duration and rates of pay. 

A departmental grievance committee appointed 
by the employees to have the right to discuss 
grievances with the departmental  superin- 
tendent, and later, if not so settled, the execu- 
tive committee of the employees may bring the 
matter to the works manager or the managing 
director. 

The supplementary agreement made January 
27, 1941, is an agreement on a program to 
reduce costs, increase efficiency and eliminate 
waste as follows: 

A Research and Planning Committee to be 
established consisting of five representatives of 
the employer and five representatives of the 
employees; a sub-committee to be established 
in each department consisting of one repre- 
sentative of the employer and one representa- 
tive of the employees. The duties of the sub 
committees are to solicit from employees sug- 
gestions designed to reduce costs, increase 
efficiency and eliminate waste, to review them, 
adopt those that are practical and feasible. The 
research to be conducted jointly between the 
representatives of the employer and the em- 
ployees. All facts and plans to be revealed to 
the Research and Planning Committee, the final 
decision as to plans to be adopted to be with 
the employer. No employee to lose his job as 
a result of any improvement that is installed 
as the result of the work of this committee. If 
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improved systems recommended by this com- 
mittee evidence the fact that more work can 
be turned out with less labour, such systems to 
be adopted gradually and then only with the 
consent of the employer and the employees, and 
in such a way that no discharge is necessary 
but only through the regular labour turnover 
or by transfer. The employer agrees to share 
equitably with the employees benefits obtained 
from this program, in the form of continual 
employment, better working conditions or in 
other feasible ways. All committees to meet at 
least twice each month. 


Sautr Ste, Marie, Ontario—ALcoMa STEEL 
CorpPoRATION LTD. AND THE STEEL WORKERS’ 
OrcaANIzING CommitTTex, LocaL 2251 
(AGREEMENT RE WAGES). 


The wage agreement, which is also for the 
period December 1, 1940, to November 30, 1941, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice, was reached during the proceedings of a 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, and was printed in full in the LABour 
GAZETTE, December, 1940, page 1237. This 
agreement provided for an increase im wages of 
2 cents per hour for most employees, with provi- 
sion for future increases should the cost of liv- 
ing rise. 


Sautt Ste. Mari, ONTARIO.—SAULT STRUCTURAL 
Stree, Company Ltp. aND THE SHOP Em- 
PLOYEES OF THE COMPANY THROUGH THEIR 
SHorp CoMMITTEE (AGREEMENT RE WoRK- 
ING CONDITIONS) 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1941, to January 31, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to that summarized 
above for the Algoma Steel Corporation (with- 
out the Supplementary Agreement) with these 
exceptions: 

The bargaining agency recognized is the Sault 
Structural Steel Company’s Shop Employees 
Commititee. 

Hours: normal hours to be 84 per day, 48 
per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time for 
Sunday work. 


Sauut Ste. Marie, ONTARIO— SAULT STRUCTURAL 
Sree, Company Ltp. AND THE SHOP EMm- 
PLOYEES OF THE COMPANY THROUGH THEIR 
Syorp CoMMITTEE (AGREEMENT RE WAGES). 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1941, to January 31, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Should the war 
cease during its term, the employer may give 
30 days’ notice of negotiations to revise the 
wage scale. 

Hourly wage rates: assembly 56 cents, burners 
55-574 cents, crane man 474-50 cents, welder 72 
cents, inspector 75 cents, riveters 60 cents, 
buckers 50 cents, sticker 45 cents, heater 473-50 
cents, marker 80 cents, maintenance 59 cents, 
painter 484 cents, template 50-524 cents, spacer 
80 cents, spacer’s helper 474 cents, operator’s 
detail 50 cents, B. punch 54 cents, drill 54 cents, 
labourer (start) 4234 cents, labourer 3 months 
(semi-skilled) 45 cents, receiving and shipping 
55 cents, angle shear 50 cents. 

A wartime cost of living bonus, independent 
of basic wage rates to be payable. This bonus 
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shall be determined from time to time as pro- 
vided by Orders in Council P.C. 2685 of June 19, 
1940, and P.C. 7440 of December 16, 1940. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, OntTARIO—SuHEET Meta ContTrAct- 
ors’ SECTION oF THE BuILDERS’ EXCHANGE 
AND CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE 
SHEET Mera Workers’ INTERNATIONAL 
AssocraTION, Locan No. 30. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1941, to 
February 28, 1942, and year to year until notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Saturdays and Sundays to be 
recognized as holidays. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
10 p.m. Double time from 10 p.m. to 8 am. 
and Saturdays from 5 p.m. to midnight, Sun- 
days and seven specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rates for journeymen sheet 
metal workers; $1.074 per hour (an increase 
of 74 cents per hour over the rate which came 
into effect September 1, 1940). When neces- 
sary to work two or three shifts, the day shift 
to be paid at regular rates, but the second and 
third shifts to be paid at time and one-seventh. 


St. CATHARINES, ONTARIO.—MAsTER CARPENTERS 
AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENT- 
ERS AND JOINERS, Locar 38. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942. If either party wishes to 
alter its terms 3 months’ notice to be given 
before April 30, 1942. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and five specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for journeymen 
carpenters: 90 cents. Foremen to be paid at 
least 5 cents per hour extra. Any union mem- 
ber working for any one other than a recog- 
nized contractor is to charge 15 cents per hour 
extra. 

One apprentice allowed to each four journey- 
men. 

Any grievance of either parties to be sub- 
mitted to a committee composed of two mem- 
bers of each party. 


Sr. CATHARINES, ONTARIO.—MASTER PLUMBERS 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNriTEepD ASSOCIATION 
OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, Loca 244. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 1941, 
to February 28, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. The joint confer- 
ence board, however, may permit changes in 
these conditions which may be necessary on 
account of war conditions. 

Only union members or those willing to be- 
come union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. to 
midnight, Mondays to Fridays inclusive, and 
for work from noon to midnight on Saturday; 
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all other overtime and work on Sundays and 
eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for plumbers and steam- 
fitters: 90 cents per hour. 

Not more than one apprentice to every three 
journeymen; apprentices to serve five years. 

Any grievance to be referred to a committee 
of equal number of masters and journeymen. 


Vancouver, B.C_——THEe GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
oF CARPENTERS, Locats 452 AND 1251. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1941, 
to March 31, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This agreement was 
reached following an application for a board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
which application was later withdrawn (See 
page 371). 

Job stewards to be recognized on all jobs and 
they shall not be discriminated against. Busi- 
ness agents of the union may visit jobs during 
luncheon periods, and at other times with the 
permission of the employer. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 5-day week, 40 hours per 
week. In case of shift work, 7 hours to con- 
stitute a night shift, with 8 hours’ pay. 

Overtime: time and one-half for the first four 
hours; thereafter double time; time and one- 
half for work on Saturday mornings; double 
time for Saturdays after noon and all work on 
Sundays and nine specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for carpenters: 90 
cents, to which shall be added a bonus of 74 
cents per hour to take care of the increased cost 
of living, making a total wage of 974 cents per 
hour. “This bonus will automatically increase 
according to the increase in the cost of living 
statistics supplied by the Federal Government 
each time an additional 5 per cent.is reached 
over an increase of 124 per cent now provided 
for.” All carpenters in charge of work to be 
paid at least $1 per day of 8 hours above the 
minimum rate. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


The following agreement and amendments 
of agreements have recently been made obliga- 


tory by Orders in Council and are summarized 
in the next article:— 


Bakers, Quebec (amendment). 

Fine Glove Cutters, Operators and Blockers, 
Province of Quebec. 

Paper Box (Uncorrugated Paper) Manufac- 
turing Industry, Province of Quebec (amend- 
ment). 

Printing Trades, Montreal District (amend- 
ment). 

Sash and Door, Wrought Wood and Casket 
Manufacturing, Jonquiére and Kenogami 
(amendment). 

Railway and Tramway Car and Bus Manu- 
facturing Industry, Montreal (amendment). 

Building Trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Longshoremen (Inland and Coastal Navi- 
gation), Montreal (amendment). 

Dairy Industry, Quebec (amendment). 

Civic Employees, St. Joseph d’Alma (amend- 
ment). 

Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Montreal (amendment). 

Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below:— 


ONTARIO 
Hard Furniture Industry, Province of On- 
tario. 
Taxicab Drivers, Toronto. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Garages and Service Stations, Moose Jaw. 
Barbers, Regina. 
Barbers, Swift Current. 
Barbers, Prince Albert. 
ALBERTA 
Baking Industry, Calgary. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 

the Lasour Gazrerrr, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act”, the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements. Extension Act, 1934”, continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 


the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
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the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour GazeTre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of twelve agreements, all of which 
are noted below. A request for the extension 
of a new agreement for the printing trades in 
the Montreal district was published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 1, and one for 
a new agreement for building trades at Val 
d’Or and Amos in the issue of March 22. 
Requests for amendments to the following 
agreements were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, as follows: the can, container 
and metal utensil manufacturing industry 
throughout the Province, in the issue of 
March 1; the paper box (uncorrugated paper) 
manufacturing industry throughout the Prov- 
ince, also in the March 1 issue; the shoe 
manufacturing industry, throughout the Prov- 


ince, March 8; building trades in the Mont- 
real district, March 8; hardware and paint 
stores, Quebec City, March 15; paper box 
(corrugated paper) manufacturing industry 
throughout the Province, March 15; millinery 
industry, Montreal, March 22. In addition, 
Orders in Council were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette during March approving or 
amending the constitution and by-laws of 
certain parity committees and others approv- 
ing the levying of assessments by certain 
parity committees. 


Vegetable Foods 


Bakers, Quespec—An Order in Council, 
dated February 22, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 1, extends the 
term of this agreement (LasouR GAZETTE, 
January, 1940, page 68, December, page 1809, 
January, 1941, page 70, February, page 183) 
to April 1, 1941, 


Manufacturing: 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fine Guove Cutters, OPERATORS AND 
BLockKers, ProvINce oF QuresEec—An Order in 
Council, dated February 22, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, March 1, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain fine glove manufacturers and La 
Federation nationale des Gantiers (The 
National Federation of Glovemakers). 


This agreement, relating to the fine glove 
industry, is effective throughout the Province 
of Quebec, from March 1, to December 31, 
1941. 


Operators, Examiners and Blockers 


This section of the agreement covers those 
engaged on stitching, hemming, examining and 
blocking of fine gloves. 

Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 49 hour 
week. 

Overtime: if an employer is compelled during 
a certain period to keep his employees at work 
overtime he shall submit his case to the parity 
committee who will decide on the case; in 
such cases overtime may be paid at regular 
wage rates. 

Wages: a schedule of piece rates is included 
in the agreement similar to that in the previous 
agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, March, 1940, page 
282) with increased rates for a few of the 
operations and with the addition of a number 
of new classes. The Province is divided into 
three zones, with the lowest wage rates in muni- 
clpalities of less than 15,000 population. 

Apprenticeship: one apprentice allowed to 
each ten operators or fraction thereof unless 
more allowed by permit of the parity com- 
mittee, if necessary in busy season. Apprentices 
to serve one year and to be paid $7 per week 
during first six months and $9 during second 
six months, 


Cutters 


This section covers fine glove cutters cutting 
leather and cloth gloves, who are employed by 
manufacturers mainly producing leather gloves. 
(Those mainly producing cloth gloves are subject 
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to the Minimum Wage Commission ordinances.) 
Hours and overtime provisions are the same 
as described above for the Operators, Examiners 
and Blockers. 
ages: a piece rate schedule is included in 
the agreement. he province is divided into 
two zones, with the lower wage rates being 
payable in municipalities of less than 15,000. 
Apprenticeship: for table cut operations, 
apprenticeship to be for two years, with one 
apprentice allowed to each 20 fine glove cutters 
or fraction thereof; apprentices to be paid 
from $7.20 to $14.40 per week in zone I and 
from $6.48 to $12.96 in zone II. No apprentice- 
ship for block cut, clicking machine and knife 
cut operations. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Paper Box (UNcoRRUGATED Paper) MANv- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council; dated March 26, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 29 extends the term of this agreement 
(Lasour Gazerre, April, 1939, page 528, 
September, page 950, May, 1940, page 496 
and December, page 1310) for a period not 
exceeding 30 days from April 1, 1941. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PrRintING ‘TrapESs, Montreay Districr.— 
An Order in Council, dated March 21, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 29, extends the term of this agree- 
ment (Lasour GazetTts, April, 1938, page 452, 
June, 1936, page 546, December, 1936, page 
1181, October, 1939, page 1065 and February, 
1941, page 183) for a period not exceeding one 
month from March 31, 1941. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


SasH AND Door, WroucHT Woop AND CASKET 
MANUFACTURING, JONQUIERE AND KErNOGAMI.— 
An Order in Council, dated February 22, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 1, amends the previous Orders in 
Council (Lasour Gazerrz, November, 1940, 
page 1202, July, 1939, page 728 and November, 
1939, page 1183) by stating that this agree- 
ment does not govern any of the operations 
relating to the furniture industry. (The furni- 
ture industry throughout the Province is 
governed by another agreement.): 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


RaAILwAay AND TRAMWAY Car AND Bus Manvu- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, MonrreaL—An Order in 
Council, dated February 22, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, March 1, extends 
the term of this agreement (LAsour GAZETTE, 
March, 1940, page 282, April, page 390, and 
January, 1941, page 70) to May 1, 1941. 
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Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Buitping Trapes, Montrear— An Order in 
Council, dated March 4, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 8, amends the 
previous Orders in Council (LAasour Gazerts, 
July, 1940, page 732, November, page 1203 and 
December, page 1312) by excluding refrigera- 
tion work and removing the wage rates previ- 
ously stipulated for refrigeration mechanics. 

In the wage scale, the line “Linoleum tile 
layers, waxers and polishers. . . 60”, is replaced 


by: “Linoleum, muroleum and rubber, tile and 
sheet. . . 60”. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoastaL Navi- 
GATION), Monrrean—An Order in Council, 
dated March 26, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, March 29, extends the term 
of this agreement (Lasour Gazerts, June, 1939, 
page 629, February, 1940, page 173, April, 
page 391, June, page 610, and February, 1941, 
page 184) to May 1, 1941. 


Trade 


Datry INpustry, QurBec—An Order in 
Council dated March 13, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, March 22, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(Lasour GazeTtTe, July, 1938, page 799, July, 
1939, page 729, August, 1939, page 862 and 
December, 1940, page 1312). The term of the 
agreement is extended to March 1, 1942, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: foreman $25, 
tester and foreman $25, tester not acting as 
foreman $18, “employee engaged in the fabrica- 
tion” $18, general employee $15, shipper $18, 
retail salesmen or wholesale and retail salesmen 
$19, helper on ice cream delivery $12, helper on 
any other delivery $8, deliveryman $18, artisan 
$20 during first three months and $25 thereafter. 
(In the case of salesmen and deliverymen (not 
helpers) the above rates are an increase of $2 
per week.) Employees (other than salesmen 
working regularly) working less than 40 hours 
in any one week to be paid at 40 cents per 
hour for time worked. 


GARAGE AND Service Station EMPLoyEEs, 
MontrEeAL.—See below under “Service: Custom 
and Repair’. 


Service: Public Administration 


Civic Empuoyess, St. JossepH D’AuMa—An 
Order in Council, dated February 22, and 
published im the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 1, amends the previous Orders in Coun- 
cil (Lasour GazeTrn, September, 1940, page 
O72) 

Monthly salary of foreman of waterworks 
department is raised from $120 to $125 per 
month; for chief electrician it is raised from 
$115 to $125 per month; for second electrician 
the hourly wage rate is raised from 40 to 45 
cents. 
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Provision is made for a 44 hour week in the 
Accounts Department, with the following weekly 
salaries: secretary treasurer $45, assistant 
secretary treasurer $37.50, collectors $30, clerk 
bookkeeper $20. 


Service: Custom and Repair 

GARAGE AND SeERvIcE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
Montreau.—An Order in Council, dated Febru- 
are 22, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, March 1, extends the term of this 
agreement (Lasour GazettE, December, 1939, 
page 1280 and February, 1940, page 173) to 
May 1, 1941. 


Service: Business and Personal 

HAIRDRESSERS, MontreaL—An Order in 
Council, dated February 22, and) published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, March 1, extends 
the term of this agreement (Lasour GazerTs, 
August, 1939, page 862, March, 1940, page 284, 
June, page 610, August, page 869 and Septem- 
ber, page 973) to March 31, 1941. Another 
Order in Council, dated March 26, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, March 
29, extends the agreement for a further 30 
days after March 31, 1941. 


Parity Committees 
The constitutions and by-laws of the parity 
committees set up under the following agree- 


ments were approved by Order in Council, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
March 8 and 29: 

Embroidery Industry, Montreal. 

Fine Glove Industry, Province of Quebec. 


Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, March 1, 8, 15, 22 and 29, 
that authorization was given by Order in 
Council for the parity committees to levy 
assessments on employers and employees 
parties to the following agreements:— 


Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment). 

Bakers, Quebec (amendment). 

Men’s and Boys’ Hat Manufacturing 
Industry, Province of Quebec. 

Garage Employees, Montreal 
ment). 

Dairy Industry, Quebec. 

Embroidery Industry, Montreal. 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke. 

Hardware Stores, Quebec. 

Printing Trades, Quebec. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. John and 
Iberville. 

Bakers, Hull. 

Printing Trades, Montreal. 

Fine Glove Industry, Province of Quebec. 


(amend- 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
In Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


IN six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maxmium hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 


has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the sum- 
maries of these Acts and of amendments to 
them are given in the Lasour GaAzerts, 
October; page 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


Ontario 


’ Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Woed 
Producis 


Harp Furniture Inpustry, PRovINCE oF 
Ontario—An Order in Council, published in 
The Ontario Gazette, March 15, amends this 


schedule (Lasour GazeTTE, December, 1940, 
page 1313 and March, 1940, page 285). 

The clause exempting from the schedule all 
those producing church, theatre and other prod- 
ucts not commonly recognized to be case goods 
is changed to read: 


Aprit, 1941 


“The Advisory Committee shall exempt from 
the Provisions of this schedule all work in con- 
nection with the manufacture or production of 
church, theatre and school furniture; and also 
all work in connection with the manufacture or 
production of other goods when made to speci- 
fications under Dominion Government Contract.” 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


TaxicaB Drivers, Toronto—An Order in 
Council, published in The Ontario Gazette, 
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Minimum wage rates: either (a) $14 per week 
plus 35 cents for each hour of overtime; or (b) 
$1 for first three consecutive hours on duty 
(or for any shorter period if the employee is 
not kept on duty for three consecutive hours) 
plus 30 cents for each additional consecutive 
hour on duty untily the employee has been on 
duty 11 hours, plus 35 cents for each hour of 
overtime work. 


If 25 per cent of the fares earned by a driver 
in any calendar week exceeds the above mini- 
mum wages, then he shall be paid for that 
week at least 25 per cent of the fares earned. 


March 29, amends this schedule (Lasour Despatchers to be paid at least $15 per week 
Gazette, August, 1939, page 864). and 35 cents per hour for overtime. 
Saskatchewan 
Trade lished in The Saskatchewan Gazette, Febru- 
GARGAGES AND Service Stations, Moose ary 15 and 28. These do not affect the sum- 


JAw—See below under “Service: Custom and 
Repair.” 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GaRAGES AND Service Stations, Moose 
Jaw.—An Order in Council, approved Febru- 
ary 20, and published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette, February 28, amends the schedule for 
these establishments (Lasour Gazgertr, Octo- 
ber, 1940, page 1078), as follows: 

No employer to employ more than one inex- 
perienced employee for each three (or fraction 
thereof) experienced employees. 

Changes are made in some of the minimum 
charges for services. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, ReGINA—Corrections of typo- 
graphical errors in this schedule were pub- 


mary in the Lasour GazettE, February 1941, 
page 186. 


Barsers, Swirt Current—An Order in 
Council, approved March 1, and published in 
The Saskatchewan Gazette, March 15, amends 
the schedule for these workers (Lasour 
GazettE, March, 1939, page 337, and Novem- 
ber, 1989, page 1185) by making some changes 
in the arrangement of hours. 


BarBers, Prince ALBert.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved March 6, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, March 15, amends the 
schedule for these workers (Lasour Gazertr, 
July, 1939, page 733 and July, 1938, page 805) 
by exempting from the provisions of this 
schedule, haircutting for trainees of the flying 
training school. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKING Inpustry, CatcaAry—An Order in 
Council, dated March 12, and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, March 15, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for the baking industry in the city of Cal- 
gary and surrounding district, from March 25, 
1941 to March 24, 1942, or thereafter “during 
pleasure.” 

This schedule is similar to the one previously 


in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
January, 1940, page 71, with these exceptions: 


Hours are reduced from 50 to 48 per week, 
with maximum of 10 hours per day for male 
workers and 9 per day for female workers. 


Weekly minimum wage rates are unchanged. 


Helpers are not mentioned in this schedule. 
A wage rate of $18 per week is fixed for fourth 
year apprentices and $22.50 per week for fifth 
year apprentices. 


Apprentices enlisting in the armed forces 
will be credited with the time worked before 
enlistment, and on return to the trade, they 
will have to complete their apprenticeship 
eae rates of pay will be considered individu- 
ally. 
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PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, MARCH, 1941 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE new official index number of the cost 

of living in Canada was the same at. the 
beginning of March as at the beginning of 
February, namely 108-2.  Shght increases 
were recorded by the indexes of the food, 
fuel and light, clothing, and home furnish- 
ings groups but these were offset by a 
decline in the index for the miscellaneous 
group due mainly to lower prices for soap 
and tobacco products. Comparative figures 
for the general index are 108-2 for February 
and March, 1941; 104-6 for March, 1940 and 
100-8 for August and September, 1939. The 
increase since the beginning of March, 1940, 
was 3:4 per cent and since August, 1939, 
7-3 per cent. 

The index number was constructed on 
the basis of a survey of the expenditure of 
1,439 families of wage-earners and salaried 
workers with earnings between $450 and 
$2,500 in 1938. The average expenditure was 
$1,453.80 divided as follows: Food (31:3 per 
cent), $448; Shelter (19-1 per cent), $269.50; 
Fuel and Light (6:4 per cent), $90.50; Cloth- 
ing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; Home Furnish- 
ings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; Miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40, including Health 
(4-3 per cent), $60.80; Personal Care (1-7 
per cent), $23.90; Transportation (5:6 per 
cent), $79.30; Recreation (5:8 per cent), 
$82.10; Life Insurance (5-2 per cent), $73.30. 
Other expenditure, not directly represented 
in the index was $40. The Bureau of Statistics 
is constructing cost of living index numbers 
for certain cities on the same basis as that 
for Canada. The figures for the food group 
in some cities have been issued and are given 
in the accompanying table, “Index Numbers 
of Retail Prices of Foods for eight cities in 
Canada” from 1935 to March, 1941. For 
each city the index is weighted according to 
the figures as to expenditure of families in 
that city shown by the cost of living survey 
in 1988. 

The table of index numbers of changes in 
the cost of living published in this monthly 
statement from January, 1927, to September, 
1940, has been discontinued and replaced by 
the new official cost of living index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics. Those who have been using the 
old index number of the Department for 
special purposes and cannot immediately 
change to the new, may bring the old series 
down to date each month by applying the 
percentage changes shown by the new index 


to the figure for August, 1940, for the old 
index. The group figures may be similarly 
adjusted. For the “Sundries” group figure the 
indexes for the new “Home Furnishings” and 
the “Miscellaneous” should be combined using 
the weights. By this method of calculation - 
the figures of the old index for March, 1941, 
are Food 123, Fuel and Light 149, Rent 153, 
Clothing 134, Sundries 162, All Items 140. 

Publication of the table showing the cost 
per week of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent entering into a family 
budget which appeared in the Lasour GAZETTE 
from August, 1915, to September, 1940, has 
also been discontinued. The cost of the list 
in terms of average retail prices in 69 cities 
in Canada at the beginning of March was: 
Food $8.91; Laundry starch 4-1 cents; Fuel 
$3; Rent $6.21; and Total $18.16. The 
average cost of staple foods by provinces at 
the beginning of January was: Nova Scotia 
$9.03; Prince Edward Island $8.58; New 
Brunswick $9.22; Quebec $8.29; Ontario $8.90; 
Manitoba $8.81; Saskatchewan $8.59; Alberta 
$8.62; and British Columbia $9.77. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 moved gradually upward during 
March and was 86:0 for the week ended 
March 28 as compared with 85-3 for the 
week ended February 28 and 84:8 for the 
week ended January 31. In the classification 
according to chief component materials the 
indexes for six of the eight main groups were 
higher at the end of the month than at the 
end of February. One was slightly lower and 
one was unchanged. The Vegetable Products 
group advanced two per cent during the 
month influenced mainly by higher prices for 
grains, flour and milled products, vegetable 
oils and raw rubber. The Chemical Products 
Group advanced about 1:5 per cent due in 
large part to higher prices for paints. The 
Animals and Their Products Groups were 
both about one per cent higher, the former 
due in part to advances in the prices of 
fresh meats, steers, butter and cheese and the 
latter to advances in the prices of raw silk, 
raw cotton and certain cotton fabrics. Changes 
in other groups during the month were less 
than one per cent. 

The “all commodities’ index has moved 
gradually upward since the outbreak of war 
except for the period between March and 
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June, 1940, when the index declined. It is, 
however, somewhat lower than the levels 
recorded in the summer of 1937. Between 
August, 1939, and the end of March the 
increase was about 18 per cent. In this 
period the index of “raw and partly manu- 
factured goods” advanced from 62:8 to 77-7, 
about 24 per cent while that of “fully and 
chiefly manufactured goods” rose from 72:8 
to 83-7, or about 15 per cent. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of March of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GazettE, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
~The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

Localities in the list of cities on page 484 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour Gazette, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940, and on 
December 5 a further extension was announced 


to include the city of Calgary effective on 
and after January 1, 1941. (Lasour GazertTs, 
December, 1940, page 1227.) The rental 
figures in the table for the beginning of 
March, 1941, are, therefore, for these cities, 
the same as the beginning of January, 1940. 
(Lasour GazeTrTe, February, 1940, page 183.) 


Retail Prices 


Fresh meat prices again averaged slightly 
higher reflecting continued firmness in whole- 
sale markets. Sirloin steak averaged 31:5 
cents per pound at the beginning of March 
as compared with 31:1 cents for February. 
Rib roast was 26-8 cents per pound for 
March as compared with 26-3 cents for 
February and fresh pork shoulder was 18-8 
cents as compared with 18-4 cents for the 
beginning of the previous month. Bacon 
also averaged slightly higher. Fresh eggs 
averaged lower in most localities with in- 
creasing production and poor export demand, 
the decline being greater in the prairie prov- 
inces where the prices were lower than else- 
where in Canada. The Dominion average 
price was 27-4 cents per dozen at the 
beginning of March, 29-7 cents for February 
and 28:3 cents for March, 1940. Higher 
milk prices were reported from a number of 
cities the majority being in Ontario. The 
Dominion average price was 11:4 cents per 
quart compared with 11:2 cents for the 
previous month and 11 cents for March, 1940. 
Creamery butter at an average price of 38-2 
cents per pound at the beginning of March 
was only fractionally higher than in the 
previous month but was about 7 cents per 
pound higher than for March, 1940. Produc- 
tion during the first two months of the year 
was 10 per cent greater than for the corre- 
sponding months of 1940 and a further in- 
crease was recorded in March. Stocks in 
storage at the beginning of March were lower 
both as compared with the previous month 
and with March, 1940. The domestic 
disappearance of butter in February was 
reported to be about the same as in February 
last year but was higher than in the pre- 
ceding month. Cheese was fractionally 
higher than in February but about 2-5 cents 
lower than in March, 1940. The price of 
bread has been unchanged in the average 
since March, 1940, at 6-7 cents per pound 
while flour was slightly higher both as com- 
pared with the previous month and with 
March, 1940. Beans averaged 6°4 cents at 
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March 1, 6°5 cents the previous month and 
7-3 cents for March, 1940. Potatoes also 
were little changed from the prices in 
February but were substantially lower than 
in March, 1940. United States anthracite 
coal averaged $15.84 per ton for March, $15.82 
for February and $15.02 for March, 1940. 
The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal “cobbles” and “French nuts” at 
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the beginning of March, 1941; Halifax $18.25; 
Charlottetown $17; Moncton $17; Saint John 


$16.50; Quebec $16; Three Rivers $16.50; 
Sherbrooke $17.50; Montreal $17; Ottawa 
$18; Kingston $17.50; Belleville $17.50; 


Peterborough $18.50; Oshawa $17.50; Toronto 
$15.50; St. Catharines $15.75; Hamilton $16.50; 
Brantford $17.75; Galt $17.50; Sudbury $19.75; 
Cobalt $21.50; Timmins $21. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
Average prices in 1935-1939=100 


— Food Rent and Clothing Home Miscel- Total 
Light Furnishings} laneous 

1) Ee een ee SEs ke 5 2 MRS 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 79-7 
LOU, eS: Bese ee eee ee 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 703 80-0 
1) Ree = SE > Serres nk oo Gee 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70°9 81-6 
AOIG Serves = suae he ele crea eT eee 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74-5 88-3 
LOL AD 2. SERIES... SR ae 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 104-5 
LOTS a RORs icc ey oc eee eae ae 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 118-3 
TOE, eens an ne Oe ee 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 130-6 
LOBOS. cud thus Satna oysters eeys See de ee 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 150-5 
LOZ UR tes. stots ar sis See einer 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 132-5 
O22 OSIRIS BOS Re ae 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 121-3 
PRS £8 Ren Oe SGA ih eon ae cre Are cine ore 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 121-7 
DS 1 echo A A lp SiR dae RRs ven 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 119-5. 
1QQd atte N... Water eee dies cee 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 120-6. 
1 OSG) Sonat a =. hain. Sra See 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 121-8 
LO 2s Miran oa Oat cele ocak tees oc orn 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 119-9 
TQS oma. cate cae oe: en ne 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 120-5 
1 ee ip i IR erty OR Be 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 121-7 
193 Oins Sao. state - fae ha ee 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 120-8. 
18S lege Wy oe I hae Mae 2 8 PB a 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 109-1 
T0382 POLS, MSO ee eee 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 99-0: 
L9G S:e8 oe ota Metter e eins hae ee 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 94-4 
LO SAS Re Cate inc Meee eta ee 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 95-6 
1935,....hneris. Ruhl soar ees & 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
1 OE er aM ppiebielh Amram BNO 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
LOS Tins. ied TR ee Ca ee 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2: 
1988 ini.th coe Pcs ke ese ak. icine Se 103-8 103-1 97-9 100-9 102-4 101-1 102-2 

1939 
JANUARY. POS. lees. cere one 99-9 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 101-1 
Hebroarvertii ase. seagate. ae ae 98-7 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 100-7 
INT ATC Aet ccc sc tet eerie et ee 98-5 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 100-6 
Atpril eae: .. Soc are ee; Sat 98-3 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
LC Ag Pint, Ren: ROME Soe a ee 98-2 103-8 100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
PURO AI S Ac. « evecare Meron eee eee 98-1 103-8 99-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 
DULY en Ps ARS os ee ee ee 99-0 103-8 99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
POU tip-? te acioee ote one Hl Fare eer 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
Septem berist-f. 2enb «ese eee 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-8 
Octoberh. 2 7e5 eos eee 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 
November. 24)..3;. See es 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 
December. stick. . fis. eete ee 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 
COL. ETE eee ee eS 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 

1940 
SP EATIUESLI" Vita Wes. 05 cc Ns, «3: eI ae 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 
MO DTUAL Ye caittcias os Ses ee 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104°3 101-9 103-8 
March: Rie oes). te SS 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
ej S ut Oper oes Nee ET ee 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
VELVET Fest Ree ne Renee eee me 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
UNG Lhe...) Bente etl acreeeee 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
DU ee ero fe 8 aie tis aia copes oe ee 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
Agus: ae 2 AS. Oe 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
September: G4 sake we... eee eaten 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
October: Set fee en eee 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 
November:....cd%... 2860 pee 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 
December... Lhicsack.. es see 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 
Miearttit. .. 1s oc Ae eee eee 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 

1941 
JANUALY. « JaesiMie aw boo dees Oe 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 108-3 
Rebruarystan i DE Bee 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 108-2 
MESO od ae tie Ph:.ic Bac ea tee eee 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 108-2 


For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA 
(Average prices in the period: 1935 to 1939=100) 


Edmonton 
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Vancouver 


— Halifax Saint John | Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Saskatoon 
LOSDR.. bate ae oe a eataeins 97-3 94-0 93-1 94-9 94-9 93-7 
1OSGR. 5 ie cic sb teerecioe 98-2 99-0 97-2 98-2 96-6 95-1 
193 Tees Ae. eke ee 101-7 101-7 100-8 102-6 102-1 104-3 
LGSSe. 3 ace ne oe Me cktete.s 103-2 103-7 105-8 103-1 103-3 105-5 
19S9R.§ tte eee alae 100-1 101-5 103-3 101-1 102-8 101-0 
1940..... aig eT 109-8 108-0 107-8 105-0 107-3 105-8 
IRUIDUSU SE cero Brctesi ates: 99-6 100-5 100-6 100-2 100-6 97-9 
September............ 97-4 100-0 99-7 99-0 100-7 97-4 
December............ 106-1 108-4 107-9 106-4 106-9 109-1 
WARGO. Onaga Gee toe 107-1 105-8 107-9 102-9 106-0 106-7 
UNO ait eo haonee tee tee 106-1 106-1 106-0 103-7 105-2 103-3 
September............ 111-3 107-0 106-9 105-9 106-8 103-4 
December............ 114-7 113-0 111-2 107-8 110-9 109-7 

1 
JANUALV ct ate tor ee 115-9 112-0 112-7 107-7 111-8 111-5 
Bebruary jake nee i 3 113-9 111-0 111-7 108-2 109-6 109-1 
Marehtt. cesposene tee 112-2 110-0 111-9 108-6 109-5 109-5 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 


Commodities Per | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 
CG. ec. e. Cs c. c. c. Cc. 
Beef, sirlon steak....... lb. 24-0} 23-3) 22-2} 33-3) 37-3} 28-3] 29-0 
Beef, round steak....... Ibe ees 20-4] 21-1] 30-2] 32-4) 24-0) 23-5 
Beef, rib roast.......... Ibshhe.d... 18-7} 19-4] 27-8] 29-3) 21-8] 21-5 
Beef, shoulder.......... lb. 16-4] 16-0] 16-6} 23-8) 24-4) 16-1] 15-8 
Beef, stewing........... Lee 328509. 5: eae ee Le 2 ee 20-4) 12-5} 12-2 
Veal, forequarter....... lb. 17-3) 17-7) 17-9) 26-0) 26-3) 19-7] 19-3 
Mutton, hindquarter...} Ib. 20-9} 20-5] 22-1] 32-3] 33-9] 26-6] 29-5 
Pork, fresh, ham...... lb. 20:2} 18-5) 20-5} 34-4] 87-5] 29-5] 29-7 
Pork, salt mess......... lb. 18-4} 17-4) 18-4] 32-6) 35-8) 26-2] 27-4 
Bacon, not sliced....... lb. 25:9} 24-9] 27-2} 46-5} 52-6] 40-5) 41-9 
Bacon, sliced........... Lo Fl eae Beis | ose Pea lane ene eee Boe 56-5} 45-0] 46-1 
Fishy salt cod 5... 95 ID Su ee. Sho Mee 2 dE ake 24-5) 21-6] 20-7 
Hishwfinnamhaddies.s.jalb. |..4. Sale 4. So lbeie ck to 20-9] 19-7] 20-1 
Ore..2 .. ee Canoes. lb. 18-8] 17-6] 18-6) 34-0] 39-6) 21-5) 24-7 
Poges; fresh: 2 2% yas doz 37-0} 28-6] 33:9} 58-9] 71-9) 50-7] 46-4 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz 33-3] 26-7] 29-1) 50-5} 63-8] 45-6] 38-7 
Tht eee pee eeeseeeees qt. 8-9 9-2 8:8} 12-0} 15-1] 12-7) 12-2 
Butter, dairy......)../.. lb. 30-6] 32-2) 33-5] 48-8] 66-3] 37-5] 45-6 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. 35-5} 37-4) 38-7| 54-3} 72-9] 43-5) 50-7 
Cheese, Canadian...... lb. 19-2} 21-8] 93-4] 30-4] 38-2] 28-4Ik 32-7 
Bread, white........... lb. 4-3] 4-8) 4-6 7-7} 9-1 7:0 7:6 
OUR Fons sd eee eo lb. 38°2 4-3 3°8 6-7 7°6 4-8 5-4 
Rolled oats, bulk...... lb. 4-21 5-2) 4-8] 7-7| 8-3) 5-5] 5-8 
1COS 5. .sc20cseobeee se lb. 5:9 5-9 6-2} 10-3] 16:0 9-6] 10:9 
Tomatoes, canned, 24's-|) tin |... 616 8, Dds. 21-4] 19-2} 16-7 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... | ie aes 10-2} 10-6) 19-6} 20-8} 19-2} 17-6 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... Cine. 10-1] 10-6} 23-5} 21-6} 17-0) 16°5 
Heans, drys. kh. % Ib. 6-0] 6-8| 9-1] 16-8] 11-7] 8-6] 7-9 
Potatoes: .65.; 4.0) t 90 1b. | 126-0] 99-0} 183-1] 216-5] 421-0] 156-0] 294-1 
Potatoes, 35. . #08 «ad BS AD? eh Sa OA. ee BG: 69-8] 30-5) 54:9 
Apples, evaporated..... lb. 12-5) 11-8] 13:5] 21-3) 28.7] 22-6) 19-6 
Prunes, medium........ lb. 12-2] 12-8] 12-8} 17-1] 27-0] 18-4] 15-7 
Raisins seedless, 16 0z..| pkg. |v.....)).....[blc05 fis wes 25-1] 28-0) 17-9 
Currants, bulk......... lb. gah s. S200. 2 Be BIER es 29.5] 23-4] 18-6 
Peaches, canned 2.64.2: htm! Wel, . 1) fe bees he ot. 39-4) 35-7) 29-2 
Corn syrup, 5 lb....... Tiny BEY, A ee... AE BR: 67-8] 52-8) 46-0 
Sugar, granulated....... lb. 5-6] 8-1] 8-2] 10-8] 18-2} 8-6] 7-9 
Sugar, yellow: &.02..4: lb. 5-2 7:3 7-5} 10-8} 16-9} 8-2 7:5 
meat iblack ch. eters lb. 34-4] 36-9] 39-4] 50-9] 66-5) 54-2) 71-5 
Coffcok: . 26.) 5 #25: & Ib. 38-1} 38-9] 40-0} 40-7] 60-6} 53-3] 61-3 
Cocoa, + Ibe: &. 8.35008: Cine ET fs. Spee ir Rs! Wd SR: 30-8] 29-4] 27-2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Coal, anthracite, U.S...} ton 8-74] 8-56] 8-56] 11-47] 14-84! 17-39] 18-03 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 6-17} 5-95) 6-01} 9-26) 10-69) 10-99] 10-52 
OKs +. seer ce ae 10) val | 50 Be] | Se | CRA re [ee OO oo 15-09 
Wood, hard, long....... cord 6-71} 6-63] 6-52} 10-97] 12-40) 12-59] 12-27 
Wood, hard, stove...... Cord ‘Fee SRR AER! SRS Fae 14-07| 14-42] 14-47 
Wood, soft, long....... cord 5-10} 5-00} 4-85) 7-91] 9-50] 9-37) 8-89 
Wood, soft, stove.. Cord: |N..); SR Ses: BE se 10-44] 10-91] 11-11 
a Rolled. b Blade roast. c Leg roast. d Grade A. 41Grade B. 


Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Mar. | Feb. | Mar. 
1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
35-0} 20-5] 23-6) 27-2} 28-4] 31-1) 31-5 
30-0} 16-3} 19-2! 23-0] 24-2} 26-9] 27-2 
27-6] 15-3] 17-6] 20-4] 21-1la 26-3]a 26-8 
21-8} 10-9} 12-8] 15-5} 16-2/b 18-5!b 18-9 
17-3} 8-8] 10-6] 12-9] 13-7] 15-2] 15-5 
24-9] 12-5) 14-4] 16-7| 17-6] 18-7] 18-9 
30-5] 17-7) 21-9] 23-8! 25-5ie 29-7le 29-7 
28-0} 12-1] 20-5] 23-7] 23-2) 22-7] 22-3 
26-5| 13-5} 19-7} 21-2} 20-9] 20-0) 20-1 
37-9] 17-2] 28-6] 30-6] 29-8] 27-5] 28-2 
42-5) 20-2] 32-0) 33-9] 33-3] 32-3] 32-6 
20:9} 17-3} 17-3] 18-2} 19-0] 19-7] 19-8 
20-5} 16:4] 16-9] 17-2} 18-0] 19-4] 19-4 
22-2) 11-5) 16-6] 12-8] 11-7} 10-5) 10-4 
51-3] 27-8] 29-8]d 30-1]d 28-3]d 29-7|d 27-4 
44-7| 22-6] 24-7/f 25-31f 24-9/f 26-11f 23-9 
12:5] 9-4] 10-7] 10-9] 11-0) 11-2] 11-4 
44-5} 23-1] 26-6] 23-9] 28-1]...... 34-2 
49-0} 26-9} 29-9] 26-8] 31-3} 38-1] 38-2 
h 33-8]h 19-3|h 22-41h 22-3|h 26-5] 24-0] 24-1 
7-7| 5-5| 6-81 6-6) 6-7] 6-7] 6:7 
4-9} 2-6] 4-3] 3-0] 3-5] 3-6] 3-7 
6-3) 4-5] 5-7] 5-0] 5-4] 5-2) 5-2 
10-4} 8-0} 8-1) 8-1] 8-7] 9-1] 9-2 
15-7| 11-6} 13-2) 10-6] 12-5] 13-6} 13-7 
16-0] 11-5} 12-4] 10-5} 11-4] 11-9] 11-9 
16-2] 11-6] 12-5] 10-5} 11-1] 12-0} 12-1 
H-7h0 3280 7-5). 5-0] . 7-BlhiurB-S- 6-4 
131-3] 93-0] 197-8] 134-9] 171-4] 129-0] 127-8 
26-7| 19-2] 37-1] 26-6] 32-3] 26-0) 25-9 
21-2) 14-7) 16-1] 15-7] 15-1] 14-8] 14-9 
13-7| 10-8} 11-6] 10-7] 11-6) 11-5) 11°5 
15-8| 17-0] 16-8] 16-7| 16-7] 16-7] 16-6 
19-5} 16-3] 15-2] 14-9] 15-3} 14-8] 14:8 
26-5} 20-5} 19-4] 16-5} 16-0] 15-6} 15°5 
42-6] 38-9] 44-3] 42-9] 43-3] 45-3] 45-3 
TB BO 6-3) 5. 6-4]. FeAl oo F-4f 7-5 
Taye 'Heahe (6-2h0..6-3|. oFOlerdt-4)agee 
70-5} 41-2) 52-1] 58-6] 66-8] 68-8} 68-9 
60-3] 39-7] 35-6] 34-1] 44-7] 45-6] 45-7 
27-7| 24-5] 19-9] 19-1] 19-8} 19-6] 19-5 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
16-38] 15-35] 14-78] 14-65] 15-02] 15-83] 15-84 
10-11] 9-44] 9-39} 9-441 9-83] 10-02} 10-03 
13-00] 11-72] 12-25] 12-01] 12-34] 12-74] 12-74 
12-30] 10-03] 9-52] 9-56] 9-76] 9-99] 10-16 
14-66] 11-99] 11-27] 11-61] 11-86] 12-14] 12-25 
8-92] 7-59] 7-21] 7-14] 7-23] 7-42] 7-54 
11-12] 9-15] 8-45] 8-54] 8-70] 8-87] 8-95 


h Kind most sold. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

Z . . 3 3 Be t sth fers 

R : 3 2 1% a fo STelre 

te lic ee s (8 |B |e [Eg |}2 | ae] fala 

« te Pw op a 5 Aeiies -v n 
LOCALITY e clipe |S ~ . [otparad: sy ct |e pte eubaiie bes lool ea Bd as Malo ay 
ac | 26 |oa| ks | oo | Bs | S6 | os [is fred] 2s | Pa | ad | gs 
os] 85 lees] se] es] es | es | es] ee lees! Zs | <8 | es | se 
ma| 5a [2a8] sh 2a aS ga} om o£ 2 is.) 6D o. aa La 5 

RD PRG ca) a) ea) 7) =) a | cy Nn Q = 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 31-5 | 27-2 | 26-8 | 18-9 | 15-5 | 20-6 | 18-9 | 29-7 | 24-8 | 22-3 | 18-8 | 20-1 | 28-2 | 32-6 
Nova Scotia (average)......... 32-5 | 26-4 | 25-4 | 18-6 | 15-3 | 16-5 | 14.9 | 30-3 | 25-2 | 23-5 | 20-0 | 19-7 | 27-3 | 32-6 

1S y.GueY...-p..pieinee «tes etias 35-1 | 28:7 | 25-3 | 22 17-3 | 138-5. | 13 29-3 | 26-8 | 22-5 | 22-7 | 20-2 | 28 33 
2—New Glasgow...........| 33°3 | 26-8 | 26-5 | 19-4 | 15-6 | 15 15 32-5 | 26 23 20 19-1 | 25 31-3 
3—Ambherst..........ec008 BIG eZee oul 23d | Lu-e2alp Lo- Oi 2Omeade Owe DOCH (2576 a ae 19 1S 2) "| eee 32-3 
A= FLA AX cen cr ese oe oe 31-6 | 26-1 | 23-3 | 17-4 | 15-4 | 17-5 | 14 29-8 | 25-5 | 25 19 19-1 | 29 31-4 
b= WINdSOM es eee eee tee 30 is Zid th 18 Sele lO: 2h) eee ell See 20 el sass. 20 7 dah eee 33-5 
GL TUTO Ae eRe emcee eens Shee eoueOmeorD: We Lie tale los Onl meee cee 29 Da ne Sere 19 Q0E Se eee 33-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 28-2 | 24-0 | 23-5 | 17-4 | 14-4 | 20-0 | 12-0 | 28-2 | 25-0 | 22-6 | 19-2 | 19-2 | 30-0 | 31-9 
New Brunswick (average)...| 35-2 | 26-8 | 27-1 | 18-1 | 14-3 | 18-3 | 19-5 | 31-2 | 25-0 | 26-0 | 19-1 | 20-0 | 29-8 | 32-9 

8—- Moncton eccnicsc hens 33-9 | 27-4 | 26-5 | 17-8 | 138-7 | 18 22 30 25-1 | 27 19-4 | 19-9 | 30-5 | 35 
9—Saint John.............. 37-8 | 28-1 | 30-7 | 20-7 | 16-1 | 17-7 | 17 31°5 f 25°2) (025 18-8 | 20-6 | 29 33-2 
10—Fredericton............. 36:4 | 26-8 | 28-8 | 15-5 | 13-9 | 19-2 ]...... 32 MESO IANIE «cai 18 19 :<\fl eae 33-4 

1—Bathurst-eeecee ere 32°5 | 25 SALA al fool We cpl [dH 59 ot fs ema | | me eres ol oon, 26°55 [es es 20 20°25 30 
Quebec (average)............. 28-5 | 25-9 | 23-9 | 17-3 | 12-5 | 19-5 | 18-1 | 27-5 | 20-7 | 19-8 | 16-8 | 18-5 | 26-7 | 30-3 
12—Quebec... 22, |. Be be 30 27-9 | 21-9 | 18-3 | 11-8 | 20-6 | 18-5 | 26-3 | 16-4 | 16 15: 1a) 162 7a Pee 29-2 
13—Three Rivers........... OR -Qule2a-ulross2 | L7-2>|elo- tah 19 Galen: me 26S -2024ale a... Pisbe) 1824. ees 31-3 
14—Sherbrooke............. 33-4 | 27-9 | 25-1 | 18-6 | 12-7 | 19-7 | 20 31 23-6 | 22 17-1 | 19-5 | 25 28-6 
15—-Sorel. :). 23 2 ee as 26-2 23-84) 23-2.) 15-1) 10-9 18-20 2) 26 20 athe oe LD <B1Ssfel eee 30-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 250 ND Meals | 14: Ort elie At) 2 eal eee 26 2U AS 3 le ee oe 16-3 a ol6s 3a 32-3 
17—St Johns ..: des aes ee 32-8 | 29-8 | 27-5 | 19-5 | 14-1 | 18-7 1...... 28°17) 25°50. d.08 18 <5in| 192 SS ess 29-3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 21-67 |} 23-54 21-7 | 15-77) 1193 4 20 18 26 Lh eile 16-7 | 18-7 | 25 29-7 
19—Montreal..............+- 33-4 | 29-2 | 27-3 | 18-1 | 14-7 | 19-7 | 21 29-4 | 22 26 17-4 | 19-8 | 30 30:6 
20—-Eulh, S28. 24. Ve ae. eee 28-8 | 25-9 | 24-1 | 18-6 | 11-8 | 18-9 |...... 20 0ia| 22" ON lee a. oe Vie7 =) 19". 4 oaeos 30°6 
Ontario (average)............ 32-0 | 28-3 | 28-0 | 19-8 | 16-1 | 21-0 | 20-1 | 30-0 | 25-5 | 22-6 | 18-7 | 20-4 | 27-2 | 31-8 

21— Ottawa! i... asthe seen 34-1 | 29-1 | 31-7 | 22 14-7 | 18-7 | 21 29-9 | 23-9 | 21 18-1 | 19-5 | 29 32 
22-—Brockwille...d) sacs cea B47 10002 2-5 | 19-4 ab 7 18. be me. e 32 23) 8) ee 18 2028. eres 31-4 
2a King StOnien.. ees ge at 30-9 | 26-3 | 26 19-2 | 18-2 | 17-9 | 18 28-5 | 24-2 | 22 18-4 | 19-5 | 27 30:3 
24—Belleville’. . 55525. .se0e 27-2 | 25-8 | 26-2 | 17-6 | 12-8 | 22 19 27-6 | 21-6 | 21 17-2 | 21-5 | 25 31-4 
25—Peterborough........... 30-6 | 28 28-8 | 19-7 | 15-9 | 21-7 | 18 30 26 20 20 20 27 32-8 
26—Oshawa..........0-e000: on 27-4 | 26-6 | 19-3 | 17-5 | 22 25 30°2 | 26-5 | 22 18 19 27-5 | 30-8 

27—Orillia.......... oh... He 31 26-2) 24-2 } 18°21 16-6021. fo... 29 SE ied ie 19 22). » |, OGL 34 
28—Toronto.............00- 34-6 | 30-1 | 31-1 | 22-4 | 19 21-4 | 17 30-7 | 26-6 | 23 17-3 | 21-5 | 30 33°7 
29—Niagara Falls........... 34-3 | 29-7 | 30-5 | 21-8 | 14-6 | 18-4 ]...... 30°8 | 25-8 |...... 177. | 23a ES eee 31-5 
30—St. Catharines.......... 34 30-5 | 30-8 | 21-3 | 14-6 | 21-6 | 22 D2 il 2iieo sonnet 19-6 | 18-9 | 27 30-7 
31—Hamilton.............:. 33-1 | 29-7 | 28-7 | 20-2 | 19 21-8 | 19 30-7 | 25-9 | 20 18-4 | 24 28 31-1 
32—Brantford.............-- 31-5 | 28-7 | 27-7 | 20-8] 14-9 | 21-1 | 20 29-6 | 26-3 | 19 20-3 | 19-7 | 25 31-5 
33—Gall&, 2 ae. Ae 32-2 | 28-6 |} 31 21-7 | 19-4 | 26-5 | 23 SEZ TD Ye. oe 21 20: - - |Saere 33:3 
34— Guelph). saebs.. dae 32 28-8 | 28-3 | 20-8 | 17-7 | 21-6 ]...... 20S6 8) 25th 1759 |e 20" 8+: ae ee 30:5 

35— Kitchener............... 2924 2726062559 1018 2516-3 H21-3 9) 8: BS? Se ey | Se Leda}: 16 a ee 32 
36—Woodstock.............. 34-9) 1130-2 1029-6 | 20-55), 16-61) 20 Wicca) SO igh Zio | 2 eee LSA7) 213! ee 31-1 
3(—Stratiord |<... a..ae es 31-7 | 28-7 | 30 948th 1888 U2 erale ye 32 266 §e..ee8 18-1. .}) 20 Sas eaee ee 32-1 
88—London?!.228 ihn Ses 5 31-5 | 28-5 | 28-4 | 19-3 | 15-7 | 21-1 | 18 30°9 | 25-6 | 23 18-6 | 18-8 | 25 31-8 
39—St. Thomas............. 33-2 | 29-4 | 80-2 | 21-9 | 16-2 | 23-1 | 20-5 | 28-5 | 25-7 | 24 19-9 | 18-7 | 29 31:7 
40—Chatham............... 30-3 | 27-6 | 27-5 | 19-6 | 15-4 | 21-2 |...... QSESah 27a il. ae 20-2 1G fs |e sees 31-7 
41—Windsor...............: 31 26-8 | 27 18-8 | 16-1 | 23-4 | 19 29-3 | 25-7 | 25 20 17-7 | 23 30-1 
42—Sarnia.t. 8... pace 34-9 | 29-8 | 2924 | 23-4 | 19-1 | 23-2 ]...... SOPS M21 ek) 5 ee TOs | 22818 sakes 32-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 30-8 | 26-7 | 27-4 | 18-2 | 15-6 | 16-8 |...... 28 75) ie 17-6 | 22-5 feed 32-1 
44—North Bay............. 33-7 | 29-2 | 29-7 | 19-7 | 16-4 |] 21-5 |...... 3065267 ameee 19-4 | 20-6 |...... 32-1 
45—Sud bury..kt «.ioahieweess 29-5 | 27-4 | 25-7 | 19-5 | 15-4 | 20-3 | 20 30 23-7 | 23 17-8 | 19-6 | 27 29-8 
46—Cobalti- 7). oo dees oo 28 29 17 138. ey 22 28 28 24 18 20-3 | 29 31-9 
47— Pim mins: .... gets «0 atte 29-3 | 26 26-3 | 18-3 | 14-5 | 19-1 | 18 32-1 | 24-2 | 24 ASiS) |e 2S eee 7 29-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 32-2 | 29-1 | 26-3 | 18-9 | 14 19 20 28-8 | 22-9 | 23 18-1 | 19-9 | 27 30-6 

49—Port Arthur............. 28-7 | 24-5 | 28-5 | 17-5 | 18-5 | 20-7 | 22 28 202 1.25 18-5 | 21-5 | 30 34 
50—Fort William............ 32-8 | 29-1 | 26-3 | 19 16-1 | 22-8 } 20 Sil 26-1 | 25 UD SRT OA ele. ee 34-3 
Manitoba (average)........... 30-2 | 24-9 | 27-2 | 19-0 | 15-7 | 18-8 | 19-0 | 27-7 | 24-9 | 21-5 | 18-1 | 19-3 | 32-5 | 35-5 
51—Winnipeg................ 31-4 | 25-8 | 26-4 | 19-3 | 16-2 | 18-3 | 18 28-3 | 24-7 | 28 19-2 | 18-5 | 30 34-4 
52—Brandon................ 29 24 28 18-7 | 15-2 | 19-3 | 20 27 25 20 17 20 35 36°5 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 27-3 | 22-9 | 23-3 | 15-8 | 12-6 | 17-7 | 17-9 | 27-5 | 21-7 | 19-3 | 16-6 | 19-0 | 28-4 | 32-8 
68— Regina st. oo. . cc dine cee 29- 24-8 | 25-1 | 16-6 | 14-4 | 18-2 | 20 32 23 22 16°3.+| 20810 |e 32-4 
54—Prince Albert........... 21-5 | 18 19 pesca |e 16 20 24-5 | 19 LL QURMM. fos. 16-2 | 28 32-3 
55—Saskatoon.............. 27-5 | 23-3 | 23-3 | 16-4 | 12-5 | 18-9 | 16-5 | 27-1 | 22-1 | 19 GS Eo fale 28-7 | 32-8 
56—Moose Jaw.............. SOGAS! 25244) 62527 4 17a 263 at. fae 15 26-4 | 22-7 | 18 17-3) | 2225s eis, 33°7 
Alberta (average)............. 28-9 | 24-6 | 24-0 | 17-0 | 14-0 | 18-9 | 15-8 | 27-4 | 24-3 | 18-5 | 18-0 | 19-0 | 27-3 | 33-8 
57—Medicine Hat........... 31-5 | 26-5 | 23-3 | 18 15 18:2 €ys.ct 31 Vt | ae Be 19 LOM 7S | ae ee 33-6 
58—Drumbheller............. 99.7 | 26-7 | 25 18-7 | 14 18 18 28 25 17 18-3 | 20 29 32-1 
59—Edmonton.............. 24-3 | 20-7 | 22-3 | 14-4 | 11-9 | 18-7 | 13 27-5 | 23 18 17-9 | 17-2 | 25 30-9 
60—Caleary. ... scdenuasdens 29-2 | 24-5 | 26-5 | 16-9 | 16-7 | 21-2 | 16 23-4 | 24-9 | 19 19 20-1 | 25 37-1 
61—Lethbridge............. 30 24-8 | 22-8 | 17-1 | 12-6 | 18-7 | 16 27 23-4 | 20 16 18 30 35:5 
British Columbia (average)..| 34:7 | 30-2 | 30-0 | 20-8 | 20-2 | 25-9 | 22-2 | 33-3 | 27-8 | 25-9 | 21-6 | 23-0 | 31-0 | 36-5 
62—Fernie 04-8. S400. . eS: 30 26 25-7 | 18 17S 2203>)8 . ee S3SeZomaNe . A.B 21-3 |, Dishes 32-7 
OS--Nelatin A225 1ia8i. Mee 30-5 | 27-7 | 29-7 | 21-2 | 19-5 | 25 24 -| 34-7 | 29 Din 22-3 | 21-7 | 32 34-5 
64——Dradl . vie... ae. ee: 34 30 28-3 | 19-7 | 18-7 | 25-7 | 25 31-3 | 28-7 | 27 22Pu | 2080 aes 36:5 
65—New Westminster....... 35 30-7 | 80-1 | 21-1 | 21-2 | 24-7 | 18 31-3 | 25-4 | 23 19-9 | 22 30 36:2 
66—Vancouver.............: 6-5 | 31-2 | 30-9 | 20-9 | 21-7 | 25 16 32-8 | 26-7 | 23 20-1 | 24-6 | 29 37-7 
67—Victoriass 2. ae. . Re: 40-1 | 33-6 | 33-9 | 22-6 | 22-6 | 26 25 36°4 | 28-5 | 25 21-2 | 23 65 37-1 
68—-Nanaimo,... sv hisssnmeede 36:6 | 32 50-4 | 23'4 | 21-5 128-4.) 2. 32-4 | 28-4 | 26 De Gale 23 «Aah ee 39-1 
69—Prince Rupert........... 35 30 30-7 | 19-3 | 19-3 | 30 25 34 30 30 24 24-4 | 29 38:3 








a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
fe) oO bs. oe a 
: - = = . a le 
no 5 in Q o fe 58 Ss ro) fo} o Q 
OT = as Ho so ad oF vo hac) ise) S oa rt 
BB ~~ | 28 8 a) teere aa | ¢ Seok Tepe sees) es -3 
Sel |, He ap ee | cues ee, ie el es i ei alee a ar Re | eee | ed ge) OBO 
ao o> 18 2] q80 | Sao a pre) 2,8 ASO 1. os ous | ate eno Dw 
.~O + — = oom ae om ht cone ooo oa © (oy > oe as 
° ee Os, | SU, Cs, BS 5, fy So Po, | coM)] Goh Th ete sy & 
g-5 ae eo] aao |] Hoo as BS) U3 BOO ads sak 4 ASG oO Se 
aa od asa/ada|aaa!] a a) Patera penate aS [imei | eee | SS 
q ‘) es = n fy oa) 4 a) 6) O = A 6) 


| | —— | S| HK | S| A YJ S| S| | SR. | | Mm | FS | — 








54-6 13-4 31-6) 5 2084. 15-1 15-7 19-4 l1-1 14-4 33-8 29-5 11-0 32-5 41-2 

53-8 10 cy hee eee 14-7 15-7 18-7 10-8 14-2 33-9 29-8 13 33 40-4 | 1 
53-9 14-7 yng ae oe | 14-8 16:8 19-9 10-8 14-1 33-4 30 10-12 32 40-7 | 2 
BoB ites ete Sort: eats | 14-9 15 20-2 11-1 14-4 33-6 30 10} ee 40-5 | 3 
56-3 14 od Lage Oe 14-8 15 18-5 11-1 14 32-7 28 le Bt a nee a8 41-9 | 4 
Te Se ee ones Sct) 15-7 15 20 10-7 14-8 SQPAPT, does Sy O° 3 eee 42-2] 5 
55-9 15 RY Shae a 15-5 16-6 19-2 11-8 14-8 RG ede Bee nT pag Pek = 41-3 | 6 
55-7 91:6: 04.4.°7%% 30-2 14-9 16-7 18-7 11-2 14-2 27-9 24 |19-9-10-0] 35-0 38-7. | 7 
54-9 14-1 Start Pek 16-3 17-4 19-9 11-4 14-1 31-1 27-7 11-0 36-0 39-8 

55-3 15 TW ae | 15-9 16 20-5 11-2 14-9 31-5 28-5 11 37 40-7 | 8 
57-3 12 32 Bel) eek 16 16-1 19-9 11-1 13-8 31-4 27°7 12 35 39 9 
56-9 15-3 S9-9h1) cet 16-3 18-3 19-8 12-2 14-6 31-6 27°6 die}: epee? 4, {10 
Gor fi See de: OFT ell hee pare 16-8 19 19-4 10-9 13-1 30 Q7 Ole eee 38-3 {11 
54-5 15-0 27-7 12-1 18-3 18-5 18-6 10-7 13-1 27-7 24-9 10-5 34-1 37-0 

46-1 18 Og -OaT1 2 as F 18-5 15-7 19 10-8 13-2 28 24-5 12 32-5 37-1 |12 
54-8 12-7 O7atii} eye ¢ 14-7 17-7 17:3 10-7 13-4 28-2 25-7 it tie | eee 37-1 {13 
ee oe ee ee o7 set) 1 Shy 18 20-2 18-4 10-9 13-3 30-3 28-5 11l-la} 34 36-7 {14 
52-7 12-5 30 18:6) 1%: 04.2 15-7 18-6 10-5 13-1 25-5 23-2 or Tse 37-1 {15 
53-4 13-7 28-5 13) (ett 8 22 19-3 11-1 13-4 25-6 23 Cy i PUTER f 36-8 |16 
57-6 Isp yp PAaek Sey SG Pee ee be 22 18-4 10-3 13-2 28-7 25-4 0-4 ees 36-9 |17 
57 14 Ope) Sab h LiGcae 4g 16 17-8 11-8 13 25:3 23-3 35 37-5 |18 
56-5 15-1 28-7 134 22-2 21-3 18-9 10-1 13 29-4 25-7 | 12-13 35 oo. ale 
57-9 16-1 27 12-3 17-9 15-7 19-8 10-5 12-3 28-6 25-2 1299 tees 36-9 |20 
54-7 16-8 25-8 19-5 19-1 19-3 19-1 10-3 13-7 27-6 24-0 12-0 35-8 37-8 

56-3 12-5 28 21-5 9215 1757 19-9 10-3 13-5 28-9 oT 12-1 37-5 |21 
NO=6: 1. fee dc O7s9h1 10h ft 19-4 19-4 18-2 10-1 13-7 25-9 23-3 tir 4! eee 36-9 |22 
51-5 15-7 29 19-8 17-9 17 18-3 9-9 13-1 27-4 23-4 11 32 36-9 |23 
52-5 17 25 16 19 19 19-1 10-5 13-4 27 24-4 10 38 37-8 |24 
51-8 13 Z0rael a. POU s 20 18-7 18-3 10-5 13-1 24-8 22-2 11 33 37-2 |25 
55-6 16-57 }).42.. "3 15 31 18-7 18-4 10-1 13-6 AGS. fox sa +t bon lee OP 38-1 |26 
Shad |. Sade hs. goes is 19-7 20 20 19-6 10-3 13-8 25 23 Heit. meer? 38-1 [27 
57 18-1 28-5 23-2 21-5 20-1 18-3 10-4 13-3 28-2 24-5 13 38 37-9 |28 
Biys'Z) eee fee 27-7 19-7 19 20-4 18-5 10-6 13-7 28-1 2 JOE KT eevee 39-9 |29 
G3-S. to kur odd eae eee oe oes 18-4 18-3 18-1 10-3 13-8 a7 23 12-5 37 37-9 |30 
55-3 20 30 24-3 17-5 19-4 18-4 10-1 13-4 28 24 £205} ere 38-4 [31 
S139)|. Ae beh 25 18 19 19 19-5 10-1 13-7 24-8 22 12 36 38 [32 
5 Se eek Sea Sal Beaks 18-2 21 19-1 10-4 13-7 25-3 23-5 12 37 38-6 |33 
Dass rs Tete 29-5 15 16-5 19-6 18-3 10 13-6 25-1 21-2 5 Ole dl Wa acetate 38 = |34 
52 16 25 15 20 20-7 19-2 10-2 13-9 25-6 23-5 Oe 4, ey 38-1 [35 
BDa A) |. ieee meee. gomese| CEES 16-7 18-7 25:7 9-9 13-6 22-7 19-2 12r4 | ee 38-3 |36 
Big: PB, be a 26-5 21 18-5 18-8 19-3 10 13-8 93-4 20-5 foe 4... 2829 37-6 [37 
54-1 15 23 20 18 18-7 18-2 10-2 13-5 25-7 24-2 Caen KE ee Pe 37-5 |38 
55-1 16 25 20 19-5 19 18-4 9-9 14-1 26-6 23-8 12 36 38-7 |39 
feet be 78 OPeHH... 25. 19-2 20 19 10-3 13-7 24-1 21-8 foe tte 37-4 |40 
55-1 16-7 2449 22-5 18-5 20 18-7 10-4 13-4 26-7 24-3 12 36 36-7 |41 
A eee a 23 20 18-4 19 19-3 10-4 13-7 26-4 23-2 i> ont aoe, eS 38-2 |42 
OG ane Da An.) 5 OF: 20 20 18-2 10-3 13-4 23-5 22-6 Pioi |e E. 37-8 |43 
550 fe a. 25 23-5 19-4 19-4 20-1 10-1 13-8 31 28-7 Otay tect 37-8 |44 
51-6 17 OS -RH 1. Gell. j 19-6 19-2 19-8 11 14-1 29-7 26-7 ise tis. 2 oF 37-3 |45 
57 Ee a eee oe 19-4 18-7 19-9 12-4 15 32-8 28 13 35 38-8 |46 
54.7 25 24-4 16-5 19-8 21-7 19-6 10-5 14-5 29-8 26-6 hdc Ti: 25 ee 37-5 |47 
55-3 20 23-5 21-8 18 18 19 10-1 14-3 30-2 23 rte d pala Sei 37-7 |48 
GR eke OME de tM 18 20 18-5 18-3 10-1 13-2 29-8 27-5 $y hy eee 36-7 |49 
ee Cane 24-5 18-2 17-5 20-1 18-8 10-3 13-7 31-1 25 fo 54 See © 37-3 |50 
55-2 21-2 25-1 15-0 22-6 18-6 18-3 9-2 12-6 25-5 22-1 10-5 34-0 36-5 

55-9 21-2 25-1 17-5 21-2 18-6 18-1 9-2 12-2 25-7 22-1 ii 33 35-9 |51 
Bag |e 8. 25 12-5 24 18-4 18-4 9-{ 12-9 25-2 20 10 35 37 152 
53-7 24-9 24-8 9-4 19-4 20-3 18-0 9-1 13-1 23-9 20-6 10-8 30-1 36-4 

55-3 26-6 25-2 11-1 25 21-2 17-8 9-2 13-3 93-3 19-3 11 30 35-6 |53 
Ld a ee 24-5 7-5 25 20 18-5 8-8 12-8 24-2 21-8 10 | SRR. 37-9 |54 
51-4 23 24-5 8-4 22-4 20-6 18-7 9-3 13-3 25-5 21-3 11 30-1 36-3 |55 
54-4 25 25 10-4 25 19-5 16-8 9 13-1 0 IN| 20 de hoo ae! 35-6 156 
53-1 23-2 25-2 15-6 24-3 23-4 18-8 9-4 13-3 22-7 18-7 10-8 29-0 37-1 

54 23-5 26-5 20 25 25 18-2 g-4 14 20-2 17-3 bins} | SSFA SEF 37-1 |57 
55-6 25 26 14 24-2 24 19-2 9 13-6 22-8 20 10 30 38-3 |58 
49.9 21-5 22-5 19 23-3 20 18-7 9-3 12-8 24-3 2107 dle sling 35-8 |59 
52-5 24-1 25-4 13-2 24-5 25-3 20-2 10-1 13-6 25-9 19-1 11 28 38-5 |60 
54 21-9 25-6 11-8 24-5 22-8 17-8 9 12-4 20-5 15-3 tty 4}. Pees 36 =«|61 
58-5 19-5 23-9 14-8 24-4 23-1 17-6 16-8 13-7 26-7 23-2 11-7 35-0 39-7 

55 24-3 27 12-7 25-8 25-2 17:4 9-7 13-6 29-1 24+6 die, $2: 24.445 38-7 |62 
61-7 24-2 27°5 12-2 25 24-3 19-5 10-9 15 Oy eS ee 12-5al 35 40-2 |63 
59-3 25 27 14-2 25 25-7 18-8 12-3 15-4 28-4 25 12-5al 35 39-1 |64 
57-7 16-8 18-7 15 23-8 yy 16-2 10 12-3 24-2 20 10 35 39-1 |65 
59-7 16-1 Jy eet Ss ete 23-3 20-9 16-5 10-8 12-7 24-3 23 We hu. 39 166 
57-2 16-4 25 20 23-2 21-6 16-9 10-8 13-3 25-7 24 aed ee 39-5 167 
58-1 18 hee Ae, oe oe Oe De ee 17:5 10-2 13-5 24-7 23 Shee 4] - gu OR? 41-4 |68 
59-4 15 hae er a 25 21-7 18 11-7 13-9 29-2 23 14-3a}2 eet 40-7 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
‘ Canned Vegetables B 
-~ oO - 
g » o oO aS = 
a ae oo | oO 3 o |g 8 2 a | ob 
ao| 5 eM We |e os o| 4| salve | go] 4 
a q papa mn a, Bb ah} © Os Ors I 4 
ae1 9 (Sele | S| ee 8| 8/25/45] a3] 
Obed a AOS be Ba 9G Blak) ee tige cS Seon oe eae 
LOCALITY | Og | Bs lds | Sa | 4%) 6 |Sog] deo|se|fe| os] os 
ee] ¥5 les| se |2s/28| os les| ae | de] 2s | 22] 2s 
So/ 328/98] s8/38)] Go| SS IBSS] $8) 68] $a] ge | ge 
oO ea Hn ey fo 'e) ae | Ay e) mQ ea oO 
cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... . 5-2 3 -2 | 13-7 | 11-9 | 12-1 | 11-0] 6-4] 4-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............. . 4-0] 5-2] 9.7] 8-7) 14-4] 11-9 | 12-7 | 12-4] 6-2] 4-9 
T—Sydnev.. fc. os vhs ae «0 dee 6:7-7-3 3-9| 5-2] 9-9] 8-9] 18-6 | 11-5 | 11-8 | 12-5] 6-1] 4-8 
2—New Glasgow.........--200: 6-7-7-3 4 5-1 9-6 9-1 tied) |. 12 dar 16 5-2 4-8 
S—-AMNEerst: . -. .h cepiae «here le 7:3 3:9 5 10 8-2 | 14-2 | 11-5 | 12-4 | 13-1 6 4-9 
Am Halifax... 3. cotateepon screener: -7 |6-7-8 4-1 5-3 9-2 9-8 | 14-7 | 12-2 | 12-9 | 11-5 6-8 4.9 
O-—-Wind SOF... sco panko one . 7-3¢ 4-1 5-2 9-5 8-2 12-8 | 14-2 | 12-5 7-2 5 
GP ruro. oc ccs ee eee 26-1 6-7 3-9 5-2 | 10 7-8 | 15-1 | 12 12-9 | 12-9 5-8 5-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 22-4 7-3 3:9 5-2 9.9 8-3 | 14-1 | 13-3 | 12-9 | 11-9 5-5 5-6 
New Brunswick (average)........ 24-6 7:5 3-9 | 5-2] 9-7 | 9-2 | 14-6 | 12-4 | 12-8 | 12-2] 6-1] 5-0 
S—Monctons.. ..06 sees de ee 25-6 8 4 5-4 9-9 9-7 | 14-2 | 12-7 | 12-8 | 12-9 5-9 5-1 
9—Saint John. «: .tc.5s aeree oe one 25-3 6-7-3 3°8 5-5 9-8 9-7 11:8 | 12-7 | 12-3 6-2 5 
J0—Fredericton. ..0...ccct-. 46 donee 23-4 7°3 4 5-2 9-6 9-1 | 14-8 | 12-3 | 13-2 | 11-5 6-6 5 
11—Bathurst. 2. ohana 24-2 8c 3-8 | 4:8] 9-5 | 8-2] 14-4] 12-8 | 12-3 | 12 5-5 | 4-7 
Quebec (average)................. 21-8 5:3 3-9 | 5-1] 9-7] 8-6] 12-2 | 12-0 | 11-6 | 10-3] 5-8] 4-7 
T= Quebec, as cteccreas oie etre 23-1 5-8hb 3°9 5-3 9-9 9-6 | 12-8 | 12-2 | 12-3 | 10-8 6-5 4-8 
18—Three Rivers..........0s-0- 21 5-3 4 5-2 9-8 Sede lela 11-8 | 1l-vel 10:0 5-1 4-8 
14—Sher brooke. : 4.4.6.0 4oaeioe 23-3 5-3 3-8 5-3 9-6 9-2 sOnieaae dy jet t 10 5-2 4-9 
MO—=SOPEL: «cc. sc: sohs cvs late cee ee eteaeies 20-8 4-7 3°5 4-7 9-6 7-1 -9 | 12-1 | 11-5 | 10 6-4 4-5 
16—StHiyacinthe. .. =)... tees 20-9 4 3:7 5-4 | 10-2 9-6 -1 | 12-1 | 11-6 | 10-9 5-6 4-9 
1 — SEs JONNS.....,<t on tee «hee 20-8 |4-7-5-3 ond 5-1 9-6 8-5 -9 | 13-3 | 12-1 | 10 6 4-8 
18—Thetford Mines.............- 22-7 5-3 4-2 5-1 9-7 7-9 -5 | 11-5 | 11:5 | 10-1 5-3 5-1 
19-——Montrealiic... :.fu-scure ule ote os 21-9 |5-3-6-7 4-2 5 9-3 8-8 11-4 | 11-1 | 10-5 5-9 4-1 
PAVE ort Bh Ren, lol nate ie a 5)" 21-6 15-3-6-7 3°8 5:1 9-5 8-8 -3 | 11-1 | 11-8 | 10-1 6-2 4-7 
Ontario (average)................. 23-5 6-2 3-4] 5-1] 8-8] 9-6 -4 | 411-2 | 11-6] 10-7] 6-1] 4-2 
ZI OCEAWA... ic shreueps «.o earn 7 6-7 3-8 5-1 9 9-6 -2 | 11-6 | 12-6 | 11-3 6-1 4-9 
22 TOCK VIG), 2 «desc seetes ode ene: 7 6 3-8 5 8-8 9-5 10-7 | 12-7 | 10-3 6-2 | 4-4 
28— KINGS SbON rs. bee cietesc' Gea -7 |5-3-6-7 3-7 4.9 8-9 9 10-9 | 11-8 | 10-6 6-2 4-1 
24—Bellevilles. ... bcs auge os oe abies “4 15-3-6-7 3:3 5:3 8-4 9-4 11-4 | 11-1 | 10-5 6-6 4-4 
25—Peterborough............+.-- -6 |5-3-6-7 3-3 | 4-8] 8 9-4 -7 | 10-9 | 11 10:9 | 5-9} 4-2 
Z6—Oshawa... . «sha. auto dees -5 |4-7-6-7 3:3 4-9 8-4 9-4 -3 | 11-4 | 12 10-6 6-4 3-7 
7H =O 9 8 Ne ane Ripon ie Se 5 5-3 3°2 5 8-6 9-3 11-8 | 11-8 | 11-1 6-1 3-4 
28-—LOTONECO sgsge «cafe, 0. 2 athe 2s Ao se 6-7 3:4 5-1 8-6 | 9-1 -8 | 10-6 | 11-7 | 11-2 6-4 4-4 
29—Niagara Falls..............-- -1 6 3-7 5-2 8-7 9-6 -7 | 10-5 | 11-4 9-8 6-9 3-9 
30—St. Catharines... ........00-- 6 6-7 3:4] 4-8] 8-8] 9-8 -4] 11-5 | 11-3 | 11-1 7-1] 4-2 
3il—-Hlamiilton. . od. seh «0 oe eee “4 6-6-7 3 4-9 8-8 9-3 -8 | 10-8 | 11-1} 10-1 5-8 4-5 
32—Drantiords ca. dc. ab o< te anante 5-3-6-7 3-5 4-9 9 9-9 Selldies foil bed, 9-4 6 4-2 
BO GAlbE., caetento ch coats aoe eas +6 6-7 3°2 4-8 8-4 9-7 Als) | Paw eR Ss eel | 5-1 4-3 
34-— Guelph... cb sce coe cee -9 6 3-1 4-8 8-5 9-7 -4] 11 11-8 | 10-6 5-8 4 
BO Kitchener. ..s bs ocho fe cae +5 6-6-3 3-3 5 8-4 | 10-1 -6 | 11-4 | 11-8 | 11-1 5-8 4-5 
30—Woodstock, ..: .. 4p <= ae 4 6 2-9 4-8 8-6 9-9 -8 | 11-3 | 11-4 9-1 6 3-6 
Die OULALLOTG. . vs. bcm el ee anak +2 5:3 3°2 5 9-2 9-6 -6 | 10-2 | 11 11-1 6-4 3-7 
S8——-LORGON e256 e hae aycs tetas +9 6-7 3-1 | 25 8-9 9-5 -1 | 10-5 | 10-9 | 10-2 5-5 3-8 
39—Sb. DHOMAS. . «. 46h: « cscs -9 |5-3-6-7 3-2 5 8-9 9-8 -7 | 11-1] 11 10-7 6-1 4-1 
40—Chatham....0.. ate oo aelase “5 5-3 3°4 5 8-8 9-2 -6 | 11 11-4 9-9 5-1 3-3 
41— Windsor so...wk so. aie. oom seer -5 15-3-6-7 3-2 4-9 8-4 9-4 11027 | Ld} 11 5-4 3-2 
BO SATTID or cin.c acs tte o aE ee ae +5 6 3-1 4-9 9-1 9-3 Oi) tte? | ab- gayi 6-7 3-6 
43—Owen Sound 3 5-7 3-1 4-8 9-2 9-5 -1 | 10-7] 11 10 5-6 4 
44—North Bay : 6-6-7 4 5-6 9-7 | 10 -9 | 11-4 | 12 11-7 6-3 4-4 
4 OOM DULY... sac tne sete coe ates 6-7 3-9 5-7 8-9 9-2 -3 | 11-5 | 12-4} 10-9 5-8 4-8 
46—Cobalt Nee Rae iin Sie one 25- 6-7 a3O¢/ 5-1 9-4 Ost lal4-7 127 | 12-7 |. 12-1 6-5 4:6 
4 (AMIN, «2 he aaje ee ee 23- 6-7 4 6 9-6 | 10-7 | 18-9 | 12-2 | 12-4 | 11-7 5-8 4-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 2 6-7 3°8 5 9-2 9-8 | 14-3 | 11-8 | 12-7 |] 11-5 6-7 4-9 
49—Port Arthur... »2: .2% « «egies. 24- 6-6-7 3-7 5 9-3 9-6 | 12-5 | 10-7 | 10-7 | 10 6-4 4-7 
50—— Hort William: ¢- eno. demieeee 24- 6-6-7 3-7 5-2 8-6 9-3 | 13-6 | 11-3 | 11-2 | 11-2 6-5 4-9 
Manitoba (average) 5 eh Sees oie te en 25° 7-0 3-6 5-2 9-1 9-8 | 14-6 | 12-4 | 12-2 | 10-7 6-7 3-8 
bl Winniper<s......<.26. «sk ee 24-9 |6-4-8 3-5 5 8-9 9-6 | 14-4 | 12-3 | 12-1 | 11-3 6-7 3-4 
o-Ps randonne. sf as ceees «tee. 25-4 |6-4-7-1 3-7 5-3 9-3 | 10 14-8 | 12-5 | 12-3 | 10-1 6-7 4-2 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 25- 6-9 3-7 5-3 | 8-8] 9-7] 15-0 | 13-1] 13-1] 10-9] 7-1] 4-5 
53—Regina rR emen re Ge Oe 25-6 |6-4-7-2 3°6 6 | 8-8 9-5 | 14-9 | 138-1 | 18 11-4 6-6 4-7 
54—Prince Albert............---- 24- 6-4 3-9 5-5 8-9 9-7 | 15-4 | 13-3 | 138-6 | 11 8-5 4-7 
O0—-SaSkAtOOMs... 1. «kb «ane | 24- 7-2 3-6 4-9 8-6 | 10-1 259) | 13-1.) 11-1 i 4-4 
O6—MooseJaw. ..se<ees- oe vee 7-2 3:7 | 4:6] 8-7 9-5 | 14-7 | 18-1 | 12-7 | 10-2 6-2 | 4-2 
Alberta (AVEERLO) 5 un hd «oe ee 7:8 3-7] 5-5 | 8-8 | 9-8 | 14-4] 12-7] 12-5 | 10-5] 6-7] 4-3 
57—Medicine Hat..............-. : 8 3-8 6 8-9 | 10-1 | 14-5 | 13-1] 12-4 9-6 6-9 4-2 
o8——Drumiheller..... steric. oe eee 7-1-8 3:6] 5-5] 8-4] 9-5] 14-9 | 13-1] 12-9 | 10-7} 6-4] 4-4 
o9——E.dmonton.....1-s: «.co eee 7-2-8 3-6 5-2 8-8 9-1 | 14-1 | 12-4 | 12-4 | 11-6 6-9 4-4 
60—Calgary Bs. cb a. Bie 9 ae 8 3-7 5-5 8-9 9-8 | 14-3 | 12-5 | 12-3 | 11-1 6-7 4-1 
61—Lethbridge...|... ..¢.. «sb ain 8 Sot ee cael ae 8-9 | 10-6 | 14-4 | 12-3 | 12-3 |] 9-3] 6-6] 4-6 
British Columbia (average)....... 8-6 3-8 | 5-6] 9-0| 8-4] 13-9 | 12-7 | 12-5] 11-3] 7-8] 4-7 
G2l—-HerMnies.. cc sca tae ee ee Sie 3-9 5:7 8-8 9-1 | 138-8 | 12-9 | 12-7 | 11-4 8 3-6 
63—— Nelson... x... bek eho. Me 9 4 5 9 9 14-7 | 14-3 | 14-3 | 11-2 9 6 
G4 Era t  . >... lost etc Re 9 3°7 6 9 8-4 | 12-6 | 12-2 | 12-2 | 10-6 8-2 5 
65—New Westminster............ 8-3-8-8 o°7 5-4 8-4 7-8 | 138-4 | 12-4 | 11-9 | 12 6-7 4-5 
66—Vancouver scp oui dy aun of ove, ae ee 8-3-8-8 3-7 5-2 8-8 8-1 | 13-3 | 11-6} 11-8 9-6 6-6 4-2 
67—Victoria s/a\vayais bye: « ASE sim aes Ae 8 3-9 6 9-2 8-5 11-9 | 11-8} 10-6] 8 4-6 
68— Nanaimo < o.eia 6 bosses heave teins 8 3°5 5-3 9 8-6 12-8 | 12-3 | 12-3 7-7 4-7 
69—-Prince Rupert....22..00 - eee —-10 4-3 6 9-7 7-7 132 | 13d) 1237 8-2 5-1 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. 


b. Including fancy bread. 


ec. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1941 








Potatoes (d) Apples 2, = ay 
|} at had ee: P P P mC) = 
= g ars = 2 Sp. elite Pa o She 
S a 5 os | 2 oe |e lies 1 Be |) Se 1 Se 
S ome Elegs eo) eae [Osa (eS fi fece | a | Seok soo 8 
F F oe a8 PPE ook es. Pe pees | Age f, ER. | outils) 8 
= a Oo” | BS | oe | gee | Bs | go | go |] ga |] Ba | go | as | be 
is = a=! Bn oo 5= o Sy ao a0 a oo ect a Sn . 
, p ACES Sekmeee | ae. (ee tees toes bless tl ge] gh eapees 
i=] o fea [e) 
ow am 2 Ay ee } 5 6 4 8 ay a 5 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-065 25-9 22-3 14-9 11-5 16-6 14-8 10-0 30-4 33-5 15-5 45-3 
957 24-1 21-8 13-5 12-3 16-4 15-0 10-4 37-4 40-9 34-0 15-6 30-5 51-1 
1-03 O56 G lessee 3c. 13 11-9 15-2 15 12-5 41-1 46-3 33 15-5 30-3 50-7 | 1 
1-042 25-1 25 15 13-6 15-6 14-7 10 38-2 38-3 33-6 14-9 29-1 52 2 
775 20-1 DT 9 eg ogee ee 11-8 17 13-5 10 36-5 40 33-2 15-4 31 52-5 | 3 
1-00 25-6 19-2 12-5 11-5 17-1 17-3 9-5 32-9 37-1 33-7 16 30-6 50-5 | 4 
895 23-3 1s ies t Va AR a 11:5 17-3 15 9-6 37-2 44-7 35-7 15 31-5 53 5 
1-00 25 7 Ie lk 13-2 16-4 14-5 10-5 38-7 38-8 35 17 30-6 48 6 
642 15-5 22-5 14-0 13-4 16-8 15-2 11-4 39-7 53-5 33-8 16-5 29-8 52-0 | 7 
807 21-1 20-4 15-5 11-6 16-2 14-6 9-9 37-3 39-2 34-0 15-6 32-1 49-2 
871 20-4 25-3 13 13-1 16-7 15 9-2 36-9 37-5 35-7 15-8 33-9 49-5 | 8 
806 20-6 22-1 18 11 15-7 14 9-4 36-1 38-6 33-4 14-9 31-9 49-6 | 9 
782 22 rh ae ee 11-2 16-4 14-5 9-9 33-2 39-8 34-7 15-1 31-3 49 |10 
767 21-3 EAA ld die 11-1 16 15 11-2 43 41 32 16-7 31-2 48-7 {11 
815 91-1 22-9 13-0 11-8 16-9 13-9 8-0 29-9 32-5 30-2 15-1 29-9 43-8 
808 21-8 Cs | a ag 12-5 17-9 14-9 8-2 31-1 33-9 30-2 15-9 29-8 46 {12 
W712 20-6 25m diese 3a 11:5 15-9 13-6 7-7 28-2 33-5 31-2 15-5 30-6 44-4 |13 
819 20:7 24-3 12 12-3 17-9 14-1 7-7 29 34-1 28-9 14-9 29-5 44-3 |14 
809 21-7 7) baad I feo Me 11-9 15-6 13-2 8-6 31-7 38 30-7 14-8 27-9 44-6 |15 
824 Dee wee are ee ores 12-1 16-7 13-3 7-7 32-9 33-2 31-4 14-6 30-4 42-7 |16 
723 19-1 25 lah | oe A Bi 11-9 17-6 14-3 7-4 28-2 32-1 30-3 14-6 31-4 43-1 |17 
+841 93-2 5 ste ss ® 12 18 13-1 8-8 33-6 35 31-2 16 33-4 45-3 |18 
-872 21-1 23-6 14 11:1 16-7 13-8 7:8 29-1 25-1 29 14-6 28-8 41-4 |19 
864 21-7 Ok | a pa 11-2 15-9 14-7 7-7 25-7 27-9 28-8 14-8 27:3 42-2 |20 
1-157 27-4 22-5 13-3 11-3 16-4 15-2 9-1 29-2 32-0 30-5 | '15-6 27-8 43-2 
-969 24-2 Py eh | 8 ee By: 10-9 16 15:3 8-7 27-5 28-4 29-9 15 27 43-4 |21 
1-049 25-2 A ee |e wl By 11-4 17-5 14-7 8-6 28-7 33-6 29-9 14-6 27-8 43-3 |22 
1-042 24-5 20-9 12-5 11-8 16-2 14-6 9-5 29-5 30-3 28-9 15-1 25-5 42 |23 
1-11 26-5 18-9 10 11-9 16 14-5 9 28-7 31-1 29-3 15-4 26-2 42-2 |24 
1-10 24-9 Doh ad alae Bi 11 15-4 15-1 8-8 28 33-5 30-2 15-7 26-8 41-4 |25 
1-107 25-8 DAUR Riegee Bie 11-5 15:7 14-4 8-8 25-7 29-1 30-3 15 27-5 43 126 
1-16 4G Oe di | aspen ee 10-4 15-8 14-8 9-1 27-5 27-5 31-2 15-2 28 43 |27 
1-136 26-8 Pape | ae ie Bie 10-7 16-3 14-7 8-3 29-4 27-8 28-5 14-2 26-1 41-8 |28 
1-149 28 7 i) | Pe 11-2 16-7 14-6 9-4 27-7 33 29-5 14-3 28-3 44-2 |29 
1-181 aoe te ee. ee oe 11-5 15-8 15 9-2 28-4 32-2 29-7 14-3 27-2 43-6 |30 
1-15 27-7 F723 | fog ll 11-8 15-7 14-6 8-9 29-6 29-6 29-2 | 114-3 26 41-3 |31 
1-121 Zee Ge 20+1 aie, hon 12-1 15-7 14-8 8-5 31-1 30-3 29 14-6 26-9 42 |32 
1-153 28-2 OF Cie se 10-9 17 15 8-9 31-4 31-4 28-6 14-7 26-6 41-7 133 
1-13 26 rae oh «ety ee 11-3 15-8 14-7 8-4 28-1 28-7 29-8 14-4 26-7 41-5 |34 
1-138 97-4 oOranl tet. 11-5 15-8 15-1 8-4 28-1 30-9 29-7 15 27 42-3 |35 
1-158 26 ip | lal See Bi 11-7 15-2 14-4 8-4 31-7 31-4 29 14-6 26 43-7 |36 
1-125 27-3 2057 Beta ae 10-5 17 14-9 8-3 28 32-4 30-3 15:3 27-6 42 |37 
1-138 26-1 1 Via) | Renee 11-2 16-7 14-2 8-9 30-1 30-3 29-1 14-4 26 42-1 |38 
1-223 27-9 wane. i 9-9 17 15 8-1 31-1 34-5 30-2 15-3 27-6 43 |39 
1-081 24-7 16-60 sien de 11-2 16-7 14-9 7:6 27-9 28-9 28-9 14-9 37 41-4 |40 
1-123 23-7 per | an gil lt 10-1 15-2 14-9 8-3 26-1 27-7 30-2 14-6 27-2 41-3 |41 
1-135 25-3 17-3 et 11-9 15-9 15-4 9-1 30-5 31-7 31-3 15-7 29-1 42-2 |42 
1-20 28 2054 OTe: anetts F134 16-8 15-4°.2.omt. 32-6 35-6 29-8 15 28-8 40-8 |43 
1-235 32-7 30° 0 11-8 16-4 15-8 9-7 31-8 34-9 32-8 16-4 28-7 45-5 |44 
1-143 29 be ad lle tap 10-8 16-6 17 9-1 25-4 34-4 30-8 15-2 28-4 45-7 |45 
1-335 oA lee aed 17 12-4 18 16-3 10 34 37-1 34-8 17-2 32-8 47-6 |46 
1-279 hoe at climates | 6 bet 11-8 16-9 16-9 11 29-3 35 33-1 16-9 30-3 46-9 |47 
1-21 28-7 24-9 18 4 16-2 15-7 10-9 28-7 34-5 31-4 15-8 28-5 45-6 |48 
1-306 30-4 30-6 12-5 11-4 17-2 17-4 10-3 32-2 38-3 35-8 13-8 30 46-2 |49 
1-318 30-2 32 10 11 18-1 15-7 11-6 28-3 37-2 33-7 14-1 30-9 46 {50 
1-070 Bore ees 14-5 11-2 16-8 15-4 11-7 29-7 31-9 61-2 15-2 49-6 44.4 
1-139 Oe tees 14 11-2 17-5 14-9 10-8 28-2 29-9 59-9 14-5 49-2 43-7 |51 
1-001 TAY iy ete alee 15 11-2 16 15-8 12-5 31-1 33-8 62-4 15-8 50 45-1 |52 
1-092 WEE Ly eal ie 14-5 11-9 15-8 15-5 12-2 29-5 31-0 61-2 16-3 50-6 48-9 
1-113 0 ES Sal yonmenliiake, 15 12-3 16-9 14-7 12-3 29-6 29-6 61-4 16-1 51-9 49-7 |53 
1-223 Se ceupansnees | 15 12-5 16-2 17-8 12-2 32-2 33-5 62-3 16-6 52-2 50 = 54 
1-033 7 TLR es) Eatertghad gk. 13-8 11-7 15-5 14-8 12-3 29 31-2 61-2 16 50-7 47-5 |55 
-998 EN paiareeiaaied: 14 11-2 14-4 14-7 12 27-3 29-7 59-7 16-5 47-7 48-5 156 
793 mo ee 17-5 11-2 17-7 15-0 13-2 27-3 30-9 58-9 16-9 49-2 47-0 
779 20 tbe AL abe > te 10-8 17-9 15 12-7 28-9 30-4 59-3 16-3 50-5 46-7 |57 
921 0 Ae Sag gh ra 17 11-5 18-6 15-3 13-6 26-8 34-2 61-5 17-9 52-3 51-2 |58 
728 10:$ 1. es 3 15 11-8 17-1 14-5 13-2 29-5 29-5 56-1 16 48-6 46-7 |59 
879 by dl We eel 19 10-5 17-2 15-2 13 25-9 33-2 57-6 16-6 45-4 45-4 |60 
659 ey a emma age 19 11-5 17-5 15 13-7 25-3 27-4 60 17-5 49 45-2 161 
1-422 ed caine 17-5 10-9 17-5 14-0 11-5 28-4 32-6 58-0 16-3 47-6 44.8 
815 Sa ete ae ae 12-2 17-1 15-4 10-1 30 34 62 17-9 56 49-5 |62 
1-59 oe tt dice, oot 12-5 18-5 15 15 30 42-5 62-5 17-7 50 45 {63 
1-48 ~<a aor mais Pr, Ie A 10-9 18-5 14-1 12-6 27 33-5 61 18 49-2 48-3 |64 
1-321 ie qa ter aaa 19 9-5 16-6 12-8 9-7 26 27 52-7 14-9 42-2 41-4 |65 
1-405 a3 1 oe. 16 10-1 16-2 13-1 9-6 27-7 27-7 53-9 15 43-5 40-7 |66 
1-597 ONO ee ees de 10-5 17-2 13-4 10-5 28-8 32-8 57-9 14-8 44.2 42-1 |67 
1-594 UB eam 15 10-8 18 13-7 12-2 27-6 31-9 54-1 15-5 45-7 44-6 168 
1-576 geo oe 20 10-4 17-5 14-7 12-6 29-8 31-7 60 16-7 50 46-5 |69 
f. Since August, 1939, quotations have been for 100 lbs. g. Formerly raspberry jam. ¢ Ontario and east, 32 ounce jar with 


pectin; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin, pure. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
































Sugar 
: aa ag > Ss -o = 
8 B) aes 
B | 8] gel|e ele Vel |sal. ga8 18 
= s “Peas (og! 6 Bia) yce.c oS < 
ay od 1 Or. r= | g on od 3 
LOCALITY Sa) ela t leek: 1S SS et EN ioe oe. S Keg Oo 
Boni sont oO |Shs (SOG nee! Sige soca Sy aie) 
= ro on Moline} ant ae ge oa ae Spy che 
sg |28(28| 94 | 228/23) 28/ 28/23) 252 | 28 
i Or =| ont 
oc Bia Sas ae pe Sle her Te a 5 
cents | cents | cents] cents| cents | cents] cents | cents | cents $ 3 
Dominion (average)................ 7:5 | 7-4 | 45-7 | 68-9 19-5 | 15-5} 4-2 | 12-3] 4-9 15 -839b 10-026 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 7:4] 7-2 | 52-8 | 69-5 19-8 | 10-0} 4-5] 12-5] 5-1 17-259 8-040 
T= Sy diiey pee hs ap wars ch eq te 7-5 | 7-2 | 52-5 | 69-6 21-2 | 10 SG We dalmeoe Le. yo de oR 6-90- 7.25s 
2—New Glasgow................ 7-1 6-9 | 52-4 | 69-4 21-2 | 10 4-7 | 12-9 O,. 8 ies oe. ae 6-75- 7-00s 
S-SAMINEr Sb di... Riegecqou eros ie delaras a 7-2] 6-9] 52 7d i Bie dae 4-7 | 12 Oe 2 Fl ss savas. Romo 6-75- 8-75 
ARE alifax: aus.cs to: chorea oe 7-6 | 7-4 | 51-8 | 69-1 23°38 | 10 4-6} 12-8} 5-1 17-25 | 8-50-10-50 
BSWINCSOT sieves dca: age pve wicks opesonale oi 7-6 | 7-4 | 53-5 | 70 We ee, zr ET pCO |e 4a aa aes (ce oe eet a 
6S UPUNO +. Am. cece ene eae 74} 7-2 | 54-5 | 67-7 18-6 Slee ches 5 LAS oaeO. | t| He teats a 8-00-10-00 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 7-5 | 7-1] 52-5 | 70-0 17-7. | 15-0 | 3-5 | 12-5 | 4-9 17 -000)9- 650-10 - 150 
New Brunswick (average)......... 7-5 | 7-3 | 53-0 | 69-5 18-5 | 10-0} 4-0 | 12-1] 5-0 a4 500 10-625 
8—=MonCtonseces eae cee nck erin 22 Gk} ted 56-0 | 0 19-6 | 10 4 12:5) 10-00-10-502 
G——SaintiS ohn in Sua cece nt eetepers ote 7:5 7-2 | 49-7 | 70 19 10 4-4 | 12-2 5 16- 50 |12-00-13-00 
10=—Predericton’s, b:.c:t0 + -hyen ete oe 7-3.| 7-2 | 53-3 | 69-6 1S): 20s ame scowl sO mero Lal. ane me ace 10-00-10-50 
11=Bathiursth..J.ichie cece stroke oe 7-9 7-6 | 53 68-3 Woe fel face ee 4-QA V Sala: 7 | Saks ees 9-50 
Quebec (average)..........-.......- 7-1) 6-9 | 44-7 | 74-6 20-6 | 14-8 | 4-1] 11-2] 4-9 *15-847 *9-636 
Fi 2==—© Wee Cheaper wis sucgene je lose o oke teusnees ots 7-2 7 44-3 | 77-5 20-5 | 15 4-1 | 11-9 5 15-00 10-50 
$13 Three shaver sting erie tear ceteris 7-3] 6-9 | 46-6 | 78 21 Qeite ee 4-3 | 11-3] 4-7 15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
F114 — Sher prooke . hsingee oor eteerde ae 7-1 7 41-5 | 74-3 20-9 | 15 4-2] 11 4-9 16-50 |10-00-11-75 
P15 = SOreltaaers: oo kms bie ieee 7 6:8 | 46-7 | 72-2 ee Be eee 3-7 | 10-3 | 4-9 |15-25-15-50 | 8-00- 9-00 
ri6—-ste Hi yacmtheere. ete oe 7-1] 6-9 | 42-3 | 77 OU aie eee 4-4] 11 4.9 15-25 | 9-00- 9-50 
Pista Johwsaee. 2 cope cee 6-9 | 6-9 | 44-8 | 72 sn ee 4-6 | 11-2] 5 15-00 | 9-00-10-50 
*18—T hetford Mines... .s..% e-icere 02 7-2 6-8 | 43-9 | 72-4 21-3 | 15 4 11-5 4-9 18-00 11-00 
F19= Montrealers -pica ose es ects oe 6-8 | 6-7 | 46 75+2 19-3 | 14 3-7 | 11-4] 4-9 16-00 | 8-00- 8-50 
SOOPER Me. cee oh soins ae ee Vicia ed 45-9 | 73 Py ee | eee 4 Lolo 15-90 | 9-00-10-95 
Ontario (average).................. 7-5 | 7-3 | 44-6 | 69-4 19-2 | 13-4 | 4-2] 12-0] 4-9 15-627 11-236 
CV UCR WADE cis tye cules. lo phatel ates 7-2 a 45-5 | 68-5 189 Hea 4 10-9 4-9 15-90 10-45 
99 Brock Ville ..os.-% cp oc eran 72 7 42-5 | 67-3 20345. tees 4-8 | 10-5 4-9 15-00 | 8-00- 8-50 
DS—ASING BLOWS... 5 « <Ie)~ ye stso 90s ape aacde ole 7-2 6-9 | 42-3 | 64-5 17-4 | 13 4-4] 11-8 4-8 15-50 8-75 
24——Belléevill@.sc<$ «ice ae teen oe 7-6 7-5 | 46-3 | 67-2 18-2 | 10 4-4 | 11-8 5-4 15-00 | 9-50-12-50 
25--Reterboroughh..a- eee eee e 7-5 | 7-3 | 49 64-9 19-3 | 15 4-4} 11-9] 4-9 16-00 |i0-50-14-00d 
26—-OshaAWastosts cee tenner 7-6 | 7-4 | 46-2 | 65-2 19-3 | 12 3-8 | 11-5] 5-1 15-50 | 9-50-13-50d 
D7 Orillia. caccstweee seen ieee 7-5 | 7-3 | 43-8 | 69-7 TOP ge Bd 4-5 | 11 4-8 16-00 | 9-75-13-50d 
28=—TOLOntO vas acs hss eae bien mene ae 7-1 7 46-3 | 66-4 7-5 elZ, 4 11-5 4.9 13-75 11-25 
29—Niagara Falls................. 7:7 | 7-5 | 43-6 | 68-5 LONG dive aon 4-2 | 12-4] 4-7 |14-00-14-50g| 8-00-11-50¢ 
30=St: Catharines: Soe. .ck se caeee 7-7 7-4 | 44-9 | 70-5 LS: 7 tow ee 4-2 | 12-4 4.9 14-90g] 8-00-13- -50g 
Si Hamtiltoneas, face + ose treet 7:3] 7-2 | 43-8 | 66-6 19-4 | 10 4-1] 11-5] 4-6 14-50 |10-25-11-25 
32—-Brantiord: <8 «uss. 5c eee 7°3 7-3 | 47-6 | 73 18-9 | 12 4-1 | 11-3 5 15-50 | 9-00-13-25d 
SS Walti ret aa. ctis omens oe eae 7:7 7-5 | 45-7 | 68-1 19 10 3-8 | 11-4 4-6 15-25 |10-50-13-00d 
34=-Giclph cays) toc cee Soc eae 7:6 7-5 | 42-3 | 67 TS Gwlice ws: 3°8 | 12-3 4-9 15-50 | 9-50-13-00d 
Sh —aKatCheneh.. ade. pose se eer oe 7-4 7-4 | 40-4 | 71-3 19-3 Memon ae 4 11-9 4-7 15-50 | 9-00-13-00d 
36-=WoOO0dstOEK i245 cee ee apes 7-3 7-3 | 45-8 | 70-2 1857 4a 4-5 | 11-3 5 15-50 | 9-00-13-50d 
Sa Strattorde-.. tee ac eon: 7-7 | 7-4 | 43-4 | 71-6 19° 1 aM 4-1 | 12-6} 4-9 15-25 |10-00-12-50d 
38 Tondon.cds cote wet os hice Gree oie 7:5 7-3 | 44-6 | 70-4 17-3 | 10 4-1 | 11-6 4-8 15-25¢]11-50-12-50g 
39 Stebhomas. date nae 7-5 | 7-4 | 44-9 | 72-4 1S) Ree ot Dap bel WM D5 i atc 15-00g} 9-50-12-50g 
40-—Chathamie.. 4. sing Serb een oe 7:5 7-4 | 44-5 | 68-9 i od ee te 4 11-4 4-8 15-00g} 9-00-11-50g 
41e Windsorcnc: More cree ee can nd 40-3 | 65-4 18 15 3°6 | 11 4-6 15-00g| 9-50-11-50g 
4I=“Sariigs. ac. sod ewles es ose oe 7-7 7°6 | 44-7 | 75-7 Ne fa le AS gt 4-4 | 12-4 4-9 15-50g| 8-75-10-00g 
43—Owen Sound 7-4 7-2 | 48-8 | 73-1 13> 4 New se ae 4-8 | 11-3 4-8 15-50 | 8-50- 9-00 
44—Northi Bay sc 0022+ .cn ease ae 7-8 7-5 | 49-4 | 73-9 2 Sole me eee 5 14-3 5 16-50 14-00 
BH -SuGDuryarc ouicte acts toe oe eee 7-5 7°3 | 42-7 | 70-5 21-3 | 15 4 13-8 4-8 17-00 |11-00-14-50d 
46——Cobalt. ace c cece coer one oe 7°8 7-7 | 45-5 | 73-7 4 VA" in| Boe 4 13-3 5 18-25 13-00d 
47—Timmins...... bE IND oes ie 7-7 7-6 | 42-1 | 71-6 20 18 4-5 | 13-3 5 19-00 |12-50-16-50d 
A= Sault:Ste., Marie......bon oe wn 7-4 7-3 | 44-7 | 70 PAU Raye|| Fes Rese: 4-2 | 13 4-7 16 00 | 9-50-12-25d 
49——PortiArthire)® ©. aes tee e ese 7-3 7-2 | 42-2 | 68-5 19-9 | 20 4 12-2 4-9 16-00 |12-25-14-00d 
50=—PortiWwalliam 4.2. ste ..<he eee ae 7-7 | 7-6 | 44-3 | 67-7 20-6 | 15 4-4] 12-1] 4-8 16-00 |12-25-13-75d 
Manitoba (average)................. 7-9 | 7-8 | 42-7 | 65-2 19-4] 14-0} 3-6] 13-1] 5-1 19-009 9-050 
Dig VANMIPCParrv chet et ssc eee oe 7°8 7-7 | 42-8 | 64-7 19-1 | 13 3:9 | 12-4 5-2 19-00 | 6-25-13-75h 
oS Branedonr. cc ae ee oes teehee 8 7-9 | 42-6 | 65-6 19-7 | 15 Boe || ley 7 Oe. WSS eRe ae 5-00-11-20h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 8-3 | 8-3 | 43-6 | 65-1 19-5 | 18-8a]} 3-9 | 13-8] 5-0 ]............ 8-469 
DO IRORIN Ec cbieline Measles wioeuatecees s8 8-4 8-7 | 41-9 | 65-4 19-3 | 15 3:9 | 13-5 OF Roe. Ae 5-25-12-50h 
'64=—Prince Albert: -5.¢5..-.4e0s4 > 8-5 | 8-4 | 47-8 | 65-6 21-3 | 20 ACAR tAasmeot 21." 0c. eee. 8-75- 9-75h 
Bb SaskatOOn.s «cs: ce osct caves oe 8-2 | 8-2 | 43-1] 65 21 2021.4| W3e (el Weenies Sloe. 2 84... 7:25- 9-60h 
BG-— MIOOROM RW « oc Bcc ote os core oitatews- <a 8 8 41-7 | 64-3 16:6 | 20 3:4 | 13-7 Dd) Bes. tee 5-25- 9-40h 
Alberta (average)................... 7-9 | 8-0 | 42-9 | 65-4 18-6 | 17-0a} 4:0 | 14-0] 4:9 ]......0000.,. 5-031 
5/—-Medieme Hat... 2%.<.ben- se =. 8 8 41-8 | 68-1 is 4 ae 3-5 | 138-9 4-9 g g 
58—Drumbeller....2.5...5.0<08-s 7-9 | 7-7 | 39-5 | 65 19-2 | 20 SeO mel 4 Onl OQ ke 4-25- 5-25h 
59-—-Hidmonton...4. toat- shee see 8 8 47-2 | 65-3 19-8 | 15 4-5 | 13-5] 4-9 g 3-00- 4-50h 
60—Calzarve. u.t-ach essen eens 7-9 | 8-1] 45-6 | 63-3 19-8 f+ 18 4 13-7] 4:8 g 6-50- 7-25h 
61=—ethbridge..$.2.25--.seeee se 7-9 | 8-2 | 40-6 | 65-2 17 15 Semi tesoners <Shicss ei k eo 4-50- 5-00h 
British Colunibis (average)........ 7:6 | 7-4 | 44-4 | 64-5 20-1 | 28-0a} 4-4 | 12-9] 5-0 ]............ 10-460 
62--Porniot iss ats Mens sb ees 8 8 45-4 | 68-4 0-2 ee ATARiA GMierot S's. SEU ota oe. c 
63—Nelson: Oo. .3. 5. tessa 8 7-5 | 48-5 | 65 21-5 | 25 3-8 | 15 Ob Hla: SRP 9-50-11-00 
O4—“Traill.... woo: gs Sake es ce eee ce 7-7 7-7 | 43-2 | 66-2 23 25 5-4 | 13-5 Dy HGS tee 9-00-10-00 
65—New Westminster............. 7 6:7 | 40-6 | 60-8 19-2 | 25 4-3} 11 AS Ou Ge. 1: Syyees 10-00-11-50 
66—Vancouveri.......5.--benene oe ii vl faery 41-1 | 62-5 19-4 | 18 4-3] 11 DD. yintent ead 10-00-11-50 
i Vectoring”. .. tin. ss. cs hemes: 7-9 | 7-5 | 45-7 | 64-1 20-6 | 20 3-9 | 12 SRB | aie, Speen ae 9- 25-10-75 
68— Nanaimo Bos sid ates Sitio = aie 7-4 7 45-6 | 62-4 19224 eae 4-8 | 12-6 Da" Siinwes Sate 7-47- 7-978 
69—Prince Rupert................. 7:6 | 7-4 | 45-3 | 66-7 20-5 | 25 APOE lossalanD. UWS... sete oe. 13-00-15 -50 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text.- cc. Calculated 
i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35-$50, according to con- 
$25-$35 per month, semi-modern $10-$15. —_s. Delivered from mines. *In the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax 


for fuel. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1941 








Wood Rent 
= 24 2 =] Six-roomed 
= co : oS 2a — - g 8 “Sllajocing houses ae 
q 5 Sa oo “a ro 2 | ee, ouses with| incomplete 
a Ss BS 8 § S £4 8 Q28 a & © 8 {modern con-| modern 
Py Sh oy <2 eee oe ED. te S",, | veniences, con- 
i aa a2 5 = 2 = 2 2. S5e s 3 3 | per month | veniences, 
6) es cs K H = oO = per month 
3 $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
12-737 10-157 12-247 7-535 8-951 7-452| 28-0 9-4 24-822 18-304 
10-450 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167} 30-0 9-5 21-250 15-250 
9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7:00 30 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6:00c 30 9-6 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
TREO) OS Soe ds eee ee eee ieeeeee ee eee Oe eee Si ee ee 9-3 |15-00-18-00 |10-00-15-00 | 3 
12-25 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00— 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 9-6 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
sahenies eee ater paral ke eae Gemma heres «: Ae, ed: So [naires eMieaMh Ral nai sacle SA 21/4: 5. Lehi RPT cs aE AL 8 §-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
OF 5010350 hel Ba. Seu. [Mien Clee ieS eee ha aot Sales ee ee eR PRA. Bass... 9-6 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-750 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500c} 18-0 9-3 |19-00-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
12-500 7-500 9-875 5-500 6-500 7-500} = 28-3 9-5 24-125 17-375 
12-00¢ 7:00g| 7-50- 8-00g 5:00g 6-00¢g g 30g 9-5 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-25 8-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 26-5 9-7 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
HOO Sa |More ell atte ee dole Seite het csi] ers oasis Salers che eb oaemnayete soe Ibs ates 9-6 25-00 18-00 {10 
aR, oi tie lems it Byam, Derby hi [peeba ne! ere) Ears MMOs MN Oey Hea Mane: (ite eae 8 ili oa ae 9 23-00 16-00 |11 
*12-833 *11-216 *11-881 *8-100 *8-979 *8-813) 25-5 8-8 23-278 17-125 
12-00 13-33¢ 13 -33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c] 26 8: 95)22-00-32- 00s]. .....08- ~~. 12 
13-50 8-00 11-00c 6-00 9-00c -O0G 2. Hates: 8-8 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 25 9-1 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
AO OO pe Ade texters [oma EAL cballmets ohererouan. She yl mana. A. olal] o SISTER, chs fe og, 9 115-00-19-00 | 9-00-14-00 |15 
12500 =10)40 0 mel falar Se. ts laces te See sl cere desea. Se ohaote bor tes ceili eee ES. eet same or 8-4 |18-00-25-00 }16-00-20-00 |16 
a Qiarek Aa ene 4. sino [eee she ate ballinas state Aer. « (CiPeN O.  CMEE e |. < ORB ss 8-7 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |17 
AAO tei ss 6 5 Pict Ute Rese einer sae GEdOCleetoeantes ee 25 9 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
11-50-12-50 16-00c 17-33¢ 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00c} 26 8-8 |22-00-33-00 |19-00-22-00 |19 
13-25 | 8-00- 9-50 | 9-00-10-25 | 5-00- 6-00 | 6:25- 8-00 |............]........ 8-8 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
13-177 10-967 13-223 8-643 10-506 9-050] 26-1 9-3 26-241 19-580 
12-00-13 -25 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 25 9-2 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
PR RO Meee eer POE ec ektk SIEGES ante cee Ae eae meets cs eheced fy See SMart) | ae ae ae 9-5 |18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
13-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10° 00s) 224...eete.. 23. 25 9  |20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
13-00 10-00 — 12-00 8-00 9-00 11-00 25 9-3 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
14-00-14-50 10-00 11-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 22 9-1 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
13-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 20 9-8 |25-00-82-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
14-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 (CU ee. ee ee a oc ee 9-7 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |27 
12-00 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 8-8 |28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |28 
12-25¢ g g g g g g 9-3 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
13 -00g g 16-002 g g g 25 9-2 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
11-50 15-00 15-50 11-50 (DOS by ee lie 25 8-8 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 {31 
13-50-—feseeserssers °00-lererescrrrtss 12:00-+leseerterier 25 9  |22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 [382 
Se Diameter tice: 1700218) 00) Wx cesta 13 -00-14-00 10-00 25 9-3 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
13-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 ATE OO [peed wero oc 9  |22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |2 
13-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 IIB YS Dad be. aephere she agteg ame ae thot 9-2 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |35 
SIE SOESTO alllescy on ae fae ORM! (rag AI Ma een baa a Pan egT I TET CB Sop adc hvala ele las i ee pe degen ane 8-9 |120-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 [36 
13-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 SACD al beatae. oy Sah ocr iene 9-5 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 {387 
12-50-13 -00¢ g 16-00g g 13-00g g 25g 9-5 |25-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |38 
13-00¢ g 16-00g g 11-00-14-00g} 8-00-12-00g] 25¢ 9-3 }24-00-80-00 |18-00-24-00 |39 
11-50¢ g g z g & g 9-3 |20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
12-00g g 16-00-18 -00g g 12-00-14-00g] 7-00-10-00g) 23¢ 8-9 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
13-00¢ g g g g £ g 9-6 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
TPAC IS ce. Sp RRR, |B ey ae rN ies ge gear ea | Ne Raper ee AP malo poy Nl SPR 8-8 |21-00-26-00 |15-00-21-00 |43 
14-50 Oise AeA ES Be Rae Soe ae Se A a. LRA oh MR » ©] Meise Sa OL8 | ete Reade dks sea cee 44 
T5500 weet ase ee DEDF A135 Ou pas noone ce 9-00 9-00 30 9-6 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
Albom Shae ae ce IE Sel eat oloe TO SOW eee co Sho O02 Os ballets ae 30 9-9 17-50 15-00 |46 
18-00 9-50 10-50 8-50 SOR MAES | Ae. 35 9-5 p p 47 
11-00 6-50 DOO i rasan, spel IRE eee 6:50c) 25 9-6 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
13-00 7-50 8-75 6-50 TROIS noes Al arcaeataea 30 9-6 |28-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
13-00 8-00 9-00 7:00 8 OOM ARO. .,° 30 9-5 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
TAS O25 lec oka oe oa ak | Sayarstos oo atest 7-813 8-563 7:000) 30-3 9-4 26-750 19-500 
PO SOR UR ATE TEL . LRP TENEI NSS oe! 6-25- 9-00 | 7-25-10-00 | 6-50- 7-50 32-5 9-4 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
2S OURO) alk aeu a onseeh  Aae eR au aoe: 6:50- 9-50 | 7-:00-10-00 7:00 28 9-4 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
SOO) [eee ceesc lias aie ce « 6-750 8-500 9-250) 27-5 9-7 26-750 19-625 
LES OOK | SRT. FEL. HES. SUT. 3 7:50- 9-50 | 8-00- 9-50 9-50 27 9-6 |28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 {53 
HG Oia 2 ey ck eel eat oe A 25— 4075 | 0° 15— 6: 2a) ewieetks, «crave 30 9-8 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
ee ae eee eee Le CaN ee a ee 5 6-00- 8:50 | 7-00- 10-50 7°25 28 9-8 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |55 
14700 oheece’. Jo. ashenticl yer! echt... Ser 10-00-11-00c 11-00c} 25 9-5 |22-00-28-00 |17-00-20- = 56 
1 T5411! Wl Rey aS a | (SI eae ea 5-500 6-500 4-167) 29-0 $-8 25-750 18 -250 
g S g g g g 10 (/21- ae 00 15: pases 00 |57 
Peru te. Hic ore tries... wy. . acre seek. OetE... oe 4-50 30 9-7 58 
g 5-00g 6-00g 30g 9-5 |22- 00-32: 00 }15-00- 22. 00 |59 
11-50¢ g g 6-00g 7:00g 4-00g| 26¢ 9-8 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
Sh ane eke] one Bu ree gil cmthrererees . Der Sorecer. bey. [sceeyetac ate 4-00 30 10 =|20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 |61 
aS Wy fo ee ne be aa a eee 7-344 7-429 4-380} 35-0 9-8 23-188 17-563 
5 A Cec Orne (eine eR anne e 0 [MIC Eee, Me RG cl (ACOA EI | [ag od esi Pat ain kei leit 9-6 16-00 14-00 |62 
CUES UN Mecca ray Gere oh | RN ae ta 8-00-8-75 | 9-50-10-00 |............ 40 10-5 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
ORSON. Aeeeerne. cemeler s seo ree Ge 50= 825001 Se 20-0 iia | ater en. 40 8-3 |25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
OBL | treed: sshd ae lfereaee nce sear aiis Seal ia tests ho ee oeeeat rae 3°50 30 9-5 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10875 Iwreae...64 bE ..c RAT Rd. - SEAS OX 4-25 30 9-7 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
Se Oi pilates cots Pol cx ge te es 4-50- 5-50 | 6-20- ”. ae 4-77e| .35 10-8 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
gl Pen draco leet aR eet A ici aaa a Ss tesa ae oe 5-50 BOOM en econ 10 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
Nest tens. 23 | ees ol opts ssh: 6-00-10-00i] 8-00-12-00i]............ 35 10-2 |20-00-80-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous.  g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. 
dition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 and 5 roomed modern houses, 


of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional municipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








t 
Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.| Mar.|Mar.| Mar.| Feb.| Mar 


Commodities Com- > | Mar. 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1096") 1999 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
*Al commodities. ...<.can.08s0ee 567 | 64-0)127-4|155-9| 97-3|101-3] 95-6] 91-8] 64-3} 85-4] 83-1) 73-2] 83-2] 85-2) 86-0 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1|127-9|167-0| 86-2] 99-9} 88-5) 84-9] 51-8} 90-6] 85-1] 60-7] 74-9] 72-5] 74-0 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 70:9)127-1|145-1| 96-0)103-7|110-0]106-1] 58-4] 74-9] 79-1] 73-3] 79-9] 84-3] 85-2 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile : ; 

IPrOduCtsskeate e ere 85 68-2)157-1|176-5}101-7/103-1] 92-8] 85-8] 67-7] 73-9) 68-4] 65-8] 83-5] 84-5] 85-3 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
SDSL bons soe cere eee cress 49 63-9] 89-1)154-4/106-3|100-4] 94-9} 91-8] 62-7} 77-3] 79-0] 76-3] 87-2] 92-4] 92-4 

V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9}156-9)168-4)104-6/100-6| 93-5) 92-5) 85-0}100-1}103-2] 97-4}102-5/107-5)107-5 

VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 | 08-4|141-9]1385-5) 97-3)103-1]107-1| 93-1] 59-8) 97-6] 71-3] 70-1] 76-4] 77-7| 77-7 

VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
IProducts? 2. joer: 83 56-8] 82-3}112-2/107-0}101-7| 92-7) 98-3] 84-8] 85-5] 87-0] 85-2] 87-3) 91-4} 91-5 

VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS Lee reece 77 =| 63-41118-7)141-5]105-4) 99-9] 95-0} 94-1) 81-8} 81-6] 80-5] 77-9] 85-6] 91-9] 93-3 

Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0/102-7)136-1) 96-9)101-9] 94-6] 93-3] 69-3] 78-3] 79-1] 74-1] 83-0) 85-7]..... 

Foods, Beverages and To- 
DaCCon, Be ae ee a ose 126 61-8]119-0}150-8) 90-2)102-3] 98-8/100-2] 59-8] 79-4] 81-2] 72-2) 79-6) 82-5]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 62-2) 91-9)126-3}101-4}101-7| 91-8] 88-7| 75-7| 77-5) 77-7| 75-4] 85-2] 87-9]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|133-3|164-8] 98-8)100-7| 96-1] 89-5] 59-5! 88-7] 82-5) 68-1} 80-0] 80-6]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 + 55-1} 81-9/108-6)104-1/103-3] 94-1) 96-2] 87-1) 92-3] 94-5] 94-9) 96-6]102-3)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1}139-0}171-0} 98-2)100-4] 96-3! 88-8] 56-4] 88-3] 81-2] 65-1] 78-1] 78-2]..... 

Building and Construction 
Materialer.2 3... 111 67-0} 160-7) 144-0/108-7}101-4/100-6|] 96-1} 75-1] 97-3} 91-0} 87-4] 94-7/100-1]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials. 267 =| 69-5/148-11177-3| 95-8)}100-2| 95-4] 87-2] 53-2] 86-8] 79-5} 61-3] 75-3] 74-5]..... 

Classified according to origin— 

I, Farm— 

‘A Mield'ts ies Mihara 186 59-2/134-7|176-4| 91-2/100-8] 88-1} 83-1] 52-5] 85-1] 80-0] 58-9] 72-1] 71-0]..... 
BPAnimal sees. 105 70-1/129-0/146-0} 95-9]104-2/107-0}103-0} 59-5} 77-1] 79-2] 73-8] 82-7) 85-41..... 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 64°1)132-6)160-6) 88-0/101-0] 98-0} 91-1} 44-6] 90-0] 83-0] 65-1) 71-3) 68-3) 69-1 

Marine... 2a oe eee. 16 65-9/111-7}114-1] 91-7) 97-3]105-4} 97-4] 58-5] 66-3] 73-3] 67-6] 78-4] 83-7]..... 
TR Horestst esac trees 57 60-1] 89-7)151-3]106-8]}100-4] 94-7] 91-6] 63-1] 77-1] 78-6] 76-0) 86-9} 92-0]..... 
Ver Minerals ies. eae te: 203 67-9]115-2/134-6/106-41101-4} 93-5} 91-2] 80-0] 90-0] 87-3] 84-8] 89-0} 92-8]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8)120-8)154-1) 94-7/101-7| 96-6] 89-8} 52-1] 86-8] 79-6] 65-1] 76-4] 77-7]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8)127-7)156-5/100-41101-5} 93-2} 91-3) 67-8] 79-6] 82-0] 73-2} 82-0] 88-7]..... 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Numbers 
of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in Other Countries; 
annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

t For the week ended March 28, 1941; monthly figures not yet available. 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1983 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE accompanying tables which appear 

quarterly give the official and certain other 
index numbers of the cost of living, retail and 
wholesale prices in Great Britain and certain 
of the principal commercial and industrial 
countries. 


Since these tables are compiled from British 
and foreign sources the information contained 
therein usually deals with conditions prevailing 
some months previous to the date of publica- 
tion in the Lasour Gazette. In Great Britain 
both wholesale and retail trade are now subject 
to government control, the main objects of 
which are to conserve supplies of vital mate- 
rials and to protect the public from unwar- 
ranted increases in prices. In order to achieve 
these ends the government of the United 
Kingdom has fixed retail and wholesale prices 


of some articles and is controlling the entire 
trade in some commodities, including importa- 
tion and exportation. 


In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measure of control over prices and’ 
distribution has been put in force with conse- 
quent effect upon prices. In some of these 
countries the publication of price data has 
been suspended and in the case of Germany 
direct information is unobtainable although 
information contained in the official publica- 
tions of neutral countries and in the press is 
noted. 


Great Britain 
WHuo.esaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 


index number, on the base 1930=100 was 
150°0 for February, an increase of 0°3 per 


Aprit, 1941 


cent for the month. The principal changes 
in the month were an increase of 2:2 per 
cent in cotton, one of 1:8 per cent in mis- 
cellaneonus industrial materials and manufac- 
tures and a decrease of 1:1 per cent in 
cereals. 


Cost or Livinec.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number, on the base July, 1914—100, 
was 197 at February 1, an advance of 4 of 
one per cent for the month. Food was 
slightly lower than a month earlier, the prin- 
cipal changes being reductions in the prices 
of eggs and increases in some kinds of fish 
and potatoes. Clothing prices rose 3 per 
cent for the month and retached a level 65 
per cent higher than at September 1, 1939. 
There were small increases also in the fuel 
and light and the sundries groups. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
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1926=100, was 80-6 for February, a decrease 
of 0-2 per cent for the month. There was an 
increase in textile products and in house- 
furnishing goods; fuel and lighting materials 
were unchanged; in each of the other seven 
groups, a decrease was shown, the largest being 
one of 1-8 per cent in agricultural products. 


Cost or Livinc—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities, on the base 1935-1939= 
100, was 100-8 at the middle of February, an 
increase of 0-1 per cent for the month and one 
of 2:2 per cent over the August, 1939, level. 
Only very slight changes were recorded in the 
different groups from the January 15 level. 


The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, on the base 1923= 
100, was 86:1 for February, an increase of 0-1 
per cent for the month, and of 1:2 per cent 
over the February, 1940, level. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


HE customary article on employment as 
reported by employers to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is not available for pub- 
lication at the time this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE goes to press. This is due to the 
fact that the collection by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics of complementary data 
showing the earnings of those in employment 
has now been authorized, calling for the use 
of a new and more elaborate questionnaire. 
As a result there have inevitably been 
delays in the preparation of the material in 
the offices of the co-operating establishments 
as well as in the tabulation of the statistics 
in the Bureau. However, it is expected that 
the data on employment, together with the 
additional information respecting the current 
earnings of those employed by the co-operat- 
ing establishments will be published as usual 
in the next issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
A fuller explanation in regard to the 
current reports on employment and earnings 
appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 492 
gives the most recent statistics available re- 
flecting industrial conditions in Canada. The 
index of the physical volume of business was 
123-2 in March; 126-1 in February; 130-5 
in January, the highest point in the record; 
and 106-3 in March, 1940. After adjustment 
for seasonal changes the indexes of mineral 
production and construction both recorded 
decline in March, while manufacturing, electric 
power output, and distribution of commodities 
were at higher levels. In manufacturing greater 
activity was indicated in the production of 
textiles, forestry products, and iron and steel. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
was about 16 per cent higher in March, 1941, 
than in March, 1940, substantial increases 
being recorded in all of the main groups. In- 
formation available for April shows wholesale 
prices continuing gradually upward both as 
compared with the previous month and with 
April, 1940. Gross earnings of the railways 
were little changed from the figures for March 
but were more than 35 per cent higher than 
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in April, 1940. The number of cars of revenue 
freight was about the same as in March but 
was about 15 per cent greater than in April, 
1940. The value of construction contracts 
awarded in April while much higher than in 
March was somewhat lower than in April, 
1940, but the value for the first four months 
of 1941 was about 50 per cent greater than 
for the same period in 1940. 


Prices—In retail prices the official index 
of the cost of living in Canada calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon average prices in the period 1935 to 
1939 as 100 was 108-6 at the beginning of 
April as compared with 108-2 for March; 
104:6 for April, 1940; and 100-8 for August 
and September, 1939. In wholesale prices the 
weekly index number also calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100 was 86-7 for the week 
ended May 2, as compared with 86:0 for the 
week ended March 28. Comparative figures 
on a monthly basis for certain previous dates 
are 85-9 for March, 1941; 83-1 for April, 1940; 
and 72-4 for August, 1939, pre-war. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for April was 
32, involving 19,406 workers with time loss 
of 75,4830 man working days, as compared 
with 19 disputes during April, 1940, involving 
13,839 workers and causing time loss of 64,914 
days. 

The important disputes during April of this 
year were those involving coal miners in Cape 
Breton Island, N.S., coal miners at Coleman, 
Alberta, steel factory workers at Hamilton, 
Ont., and steel rolling mill workers at Mont- 
real, P.Q. Four other strikes of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick also affected 
substantial numbers of workers and caused 
considerable time loss. The principal disputes 
in April, 1940, involved dress factory workers 
at Montreal, P.Q., seamen on the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, cotton factory 
workers at Milltown, N.B., foundry workers 
at Oshawa, Ont., and coal miners at Mountain 
Park, Alberta. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1941 1940 
April March February April March February 
(9) Trade, external, aggregate... $ |...........:.. 210,977, 483 190, 163.962) 170, 672, 197 160,199,036} 148,355,624 
(9) Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUMIDHION easiness SOM Mie es elas, « 107, 982, 222 89, 631, 628 85,979,519 76,733,896 71,041, 553 
{ Exports, Canadian produce. $ 124,394, 487 101, 918, 653 99,596, 443 83,565,008 82,719,395 71,078,946 
ustoms duby COllECtede f ste cc mnOU mt fe cree cere 14,364,899 12,281,977 11,518, 1382 9, 702, 993 9,016, 645 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOUNUES). Ae tee ne oes RE eM OMEN Pee vale ee 2,838,145, 853] 2,540, 182,412] 2,938,297,836] 2,412, 660,476) 2,955,217, 112 
(1) Bank notes in ‘circulation... | Wel ere ot ne a 364, 896, 139 359, 965, 464} 243,953, 661 251, 635,416 237,909, 463 
Bankideposits SAVING@Bua ss van eee corn cise co 1,702, 704,381] 1,687,027, 047] 1,671,538,370] 1,661,151,503] 1,658,990, 498 
Bank loans, commercial, ete... $ |..0......0.06. 1,015, 263,785] 1,006,445,346) 934,261,407] 984,161,915} 981,919,794 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Common stocks eee ae 164-5 66-8 66:5 88-4 90-3 90-2 
Preferredistoecksin. sacheees Pawel 1 atan ec kids cn 98-7 p70) 108-9 108-8 109-7 
Index of bond yields, Dominion..... 195-8 95-8 96-1 100-2 101-9 101-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 186-7 85-9 85-2 83-1 83-2 §2°8 
(2) Cost of living index number...... 108-6 108-2 108-2 104-6 104-6 103-8 
Index retail sales: UNACIUSLEd alten nese sic ness © 119-2 101-7 110-1 105-9 90-4 
(2) Index, retail sales, adjusted......J..........000- 129-3 130-8 110-0 112-3 111-5 
Index, wholesalejsaless joa. el eae ete era 124-3 110-5 115-1 104-1 98-9 
(2) Employment index number 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)....]..........005- 135-3 135-2 111-9 113-5 114-4 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)......... 6-6 6-9 6-6 10:8 11-7 11-3 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings,revenue freight cars 230, 728 230, 532 217, 663 201, 817 178,990 189, 959 
Canadian . National se 
ways, gross earnings. $ 24, 648, 000 23,528, 006 20,248,494 17, 666, 164 18,049, 624 17,722,756 
Operating expenses.. tie liGsesty Sigieen nam each ts eat) Ee 15,352,471 13,708,319 13, 801, 408 13,756, 285 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. $ 16, 655, 000 16, 620, 000 14, 107, 000 12,044,000 11,478, 000 11,915,419 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 13,373,900 11,498, 769; 10,097,844 9,975,994 9,942,997 
Steam railways, freight in 
COUSTEAU Gates Mn OOn en DEIR Te SIAR Lem ee Mem has 3,126,613, 000) 2,784, 653,000} 2,559,486, 000] 2, 757,080,000 
Co Buildinerpermitssiepce eras Jia. eke eee 8,368, 161 5, 850, 843 10,927,440 5,577, 266 3,912,789 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 238, 567, 200 18, 991, 900 24, 704, 600 25,905, 000 11,726, 100 11,768,900 
Mineral Production— 
Pisviron wea . Peds ona seats TONS. MECN GIS b 102,038 91,165 84,210 91,772 87,032 
Steel ingots and castings...... LOLS ea eas oc ates 195,481 172, 698 153,451 157,326 140,343 
Porro-allOys..As.5. se eet eee OMS |i see. (eR, 15,201 11,471 138,989 8,29 Ceriuil 
Golde hs Fh. 2 oe a Be OUuNnCesiaee as. lo seh. a Bees. - 412,730 418, 636 429, 862 405,365 
AG ali eee c te uersta nite a eect OTS he Ree 1,529, 103 1,480, 601 1, 252, 190 1,324, 714 1,490,355 
Timber scaled in British Co- | 
lumi bia.si ripen: Ree DGECS seer okie 2 806,444,230} 250,486,457] 292,229,696] 248,245,469} 256,009,998 
Milour Productions. sos eeieaer iO OUI tf EY Se are vedi 1,476, 673 1,462,187 1,344, 293 1,257,034 1,246,798 
(6) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 49,950, 676 60, 847,403 43,313,001 59,710,134 34,864,788 33,158,321 
Footwear production........... Da lESl vss cia cis tis ction 2,524,243 2,215, 864 2,186, 128 2,242,756 2,279,562 
Output of central electric stations, 
ia: VL eRe eT le Atay 2 k.w.h.|..............] 2,631, 809,000] 2,407,068, 000) 2,398,722,000| 2,426,157,000| 2,367,031, 000 
Sales Ol MSUDAnCe tana eee em AM Rrcieda id siege! agers | slacdes sera Sisto coualy 31, 254, 000 , 000 29, 898, 000 31,562,000 
Newsprint production.......... tons 279,996 275,770 245, 610 268, 947 251,280 231,823 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 27,584 26,044 23,710 19, 687 16, 612 18,193 
(8) Endex of Physical Volume of 
BUSINESS. 2 pisene Rosie leet eb sicarde:sprgend 123-2 126-1 120-0 106-3 108-6 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONS ot eee ter] c cus eics als sc eis 's 133-5 138-3 134-0 115-0 117-9 
Mineral production ser cease cto. toate taste e 122-8 125-0 146-4 113-4 108-6 
(MAT ULAChUTane octet an elere tetera ieteraro ss ole for wisi. 137°3 134-0 127-9 115-8 120-0 
GOnstTUChONGa nay ce ette eee aide ha coaveia gs 56 139-0 223-8 179-6 116-5 116-4 
HMilectricipower fo. tis ce ee eee teeter Rae 115-8 115-7 112-3 106-8 113-7 
DESTRIBUTION. «= sc ban chec n ee sete erseiere aysisncideis « 105-6 105-1 95-9 91-5 94-0 
Mradecenipl Oy menunaa mete eel otise keto. bs ince. ccamer mee 115-8 107-8 108-9 107-2 
Gar loadings: 59) eee eek. Teele dc PR 122-9 118-8 110-7 96-0 108-8 
Licel soy cdstaemee ST REE OIG Gea Pacliats 1 fOc RARE ok aaa 153-6 152-7 129-5 115-9 125-5 
EXPOTvssINChiG Ine COldiaa ores ee sls testes << 147-4 148-2) 121-4 120-4 107-3 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+ For the week ended May 2, 1941. 
(1) Sum of Bank of Canada and Chartered Bank notes in circulation minus the holdings of Chartered Banks. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(#) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


t For week ended May 1, 1941. 


(®) Figures for four weeks ending April 26, 1941, and corresponding periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending April 19, March 22 and February 22 1941; April 20, March 23 


and February 24, 1940. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 


(11) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 


(9) Excluding gold. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 


May, 1941 


In March, 1941, the number of disputes was 
11, involving 1,185 workers and causing time 
loss of 3,515 days. The only dispute of im- 
portance concerned tannery workers at 
Oshawa, Ont. 

Of the 32 disputes in April, 1941, twenty- 
seven were terminated during the month. 
Three terminated in favour of the employers 
involved, three in favour of the workers, 
seven were compromise settlements, and 14 
were indefinite in result. Five disputes, in- 
volving approximately 500 workers, were re- 
corded as unterminated at the end of the 
month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment condi- 
tions were no longer affected but which had 
not been called off or declared terminated by 
the unions concerned. 


Employment Office Reports—The reports 
of the Department of Labour from the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed that the volume of business trans- 
acted during March, 1941, as indicated by 
the average daily placements, was 4 per cent 
above that of the preceding month and nearly 
37 per cent more than that recorded during 
March last year. Nearly all groups showed 
improvement under both comparisons, the 
highest gains over February being in services, 
manufacturing and construction and main- 
tenance and over March, in services and 
manufacturing. Vacancies in March, 1941, 
numbered 38,847, applications 71,867 and 
placements in regular and casual employ- 
ment 35,521. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of April 1941, the percentage of 
unemployment among local trade unions stood 
at 6:6 in contrast with percentages of 6:9 
at the beginning of March, and 10-8 at the 
beginning of April, 1940. The percentage for 
April was based on returns compiled from 
2,009 labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 280,761 persons. 


During the past month re- 
Industrial 


ports were submitted by 
Disputes five Boards of Conciliation 
Investigation and Investigation. Another 
Act board presented an interim 


report. Twenty-four appli- 
cations for boards were received and twelve 
boards were established. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act will be found in the section 
commencing on page 503. 
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The Minister of Labour, 


Intervention Hon. Norman A. Mce- 
of Minister Larty, personally intervened 
of Labour recently in two work stop- 


pages in vital war industries 
by dispatching direct ap- 
peals to the parties con- 
cerned. In both cases work was resumed 
immediately. 

On April 18, he sent the following appeal 
to 10,000 striking coal miners in Cape Breton: 

“T make this appeal in the interest of our 
war effort to the employees of the coal mines 
of Nova Scotia now closed down. 

“The high record of enlistment of the miners 
of the province in the armed forces is indis- 
putable evidence of your loyalty to our cause 
in this world crisis; but I wonder if you realize 
that in this unnecessary cessation of work over 
a purely union issue—which can be settled by 
yourselves at your regular meetings and con- 
ventions—you are denying to Mr. Churchill 
and our fighting men the tools of war so 
urgently needed. 

“On behalf of the Canadian people I ask 
you to resume work at once and to give us 
coal without stint.” 

On the same day the Minister sent the 
following message which was posted in the 
plant of the Halifax Shipyards: 

“The Minister of Labour of Canada desires 
to draw the attention of the management and 
employees of the Halifax Shipyards to the 
fact that any strike or lockout is illegal at 
the present time. 

“The minister further wishes to advise the 
management and employees that he proposes 
to establish forthwith a competent board or 
commission under the I.D.I. Act to investigate 
and report promptly on any matters presently 
in dispute. 

“In the meantime management and em- 
ployees are expected to recognize the necessity 
under war conditions of maintaining the plant 
in continuous operation. 

“Both parties will be notified of dates of 
hearings without delay.” 

Reference to these disputes is given else- 
where in this issue on pages 537 and 538. 


in stoppages 
on war work 


The Associate Director Gen- 
eral. of Munitions in the 
Department of Munitions 


Appointment of 
Controller of 


National Steel and Supply, Mr. E. J. 
Car Plant, Brunning, was appointed 
Hamilton Controller of the Hamilton 


plant of the National Steel 
Car Corporation Limited, engaged in the 
manufacture of shells, etc., by Order in Council, 
April 29, 1941, P.C. 3040, to have the custody 
and control of the undertaking and in the 
name of the company to manage and carry 
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on the operations of the plant. This was done 
on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Munitions and Supply as a result of disputes 
referred to a Board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act which led to a cessation 
of work by a substantial number of employees 
which seriously interrupted and impaired the 
production of munitions following the failure 
of the Company to comply with the recom- 
mendations of an interim report of the Board, 
made on April 10, 1941. The interim report 
of the Board and an outline of the strike 
appear elsewhere in this issue. Operations were 
fully renewed in the plant at 7 am. on the 
following day April 30. 

During the war from 1914 to 1918 owing to 
stoppages of work in coal mines in Alberta 
and the Crows Nest Pass area, British Colum- 
bia, a Director of Coal Operations was 
appointed, Mr. W. H. Armstrong of Vancouver, 
B.C. The Order in Council June 25, 1917, 
P.C. 1725, empowered the director to make 
investigations respecting prices, wages, hours 
and other conditions of labour and generally 
to control the operations of the collieries and 
coke ovens in the area known as District 18, 
United Mine Workers of America. The owners 
and the management of the mines and coke 
producing plants were required to comply with 
the orders of the Director who was empowered 
to fix wages and the selling price of coal and 
coke and take possession of any coal mine or 
coke producing plant within the district. In 
1918 the Fuel Controller of Canada, Mr. C. A. 
Magrath, was similarly appointed Director of 
Coal Operations for the Maritime Provinces 
owing to disputes arising there. 


One of the results of the 
National Joint Conference 
of employers and employees 
in the Canadian construc- 
tion industry held in Ottawa 
on February 10-12 under 
the auspices of the National 
Labour Supply Council was the establish- 
ment of a National Joint Conference Board 
—composed of nine representatives of em- 
ployers and an equal number of employees— 
to act as a medium of consultation in matters 
affecting the industry’s participation in the 
national war effort (LaBour Gazette, February, 
1941, pp. 117-124). 

In thus forming a National Joint Con- 
ference Board, it was decided that it would 
operate through Zone Committees established 
throughout the Dominion and composed of 
two representatives from each group. Under 
this set-up, provision was made for adjust- 
ments of wages, hours of work and working 
conditions relative to the construction in- 
dustry. 

At a meeting of the National Joint Con- 
ference Board on April 15, under the con- 


Joint Board of 
Construction 
Industry agrees 
on no work 


stoppage 


venership of A. J. Hills, chairman of the 
National Labour Supply Council, the func- 
tions of Zone Committees were further 
clarified, and a resolution adopted providing 
for no stoppage of work pending negotiations. 
This resolution is as follows: 


In case of disputes arising through any cause 
concerning wages or working conditions in any 
construction project, or in case existing agree- 
ments expire and new agreements are held up 
on account of failure to agree on wage rates— 
or working conditions—before any strike or 
stoppage of work on the part of the men or 
lockout on the part of employers takes place, 
arbitration shall take place as set out below. 
In case arbitration fails to settle the difficulty, 
it is agreed that the matter shall be further 
referred to the National Joint Conference 
Roard of the Construction Industry for further 
deliberation. It is the intent that there shall 
be no stoppage of work pending these negotia- 
tions and that every effort must and shall be 
made to deal with any disputes that may arise 
in this manner. 

Where such an Arbitration Board is neces- 
sary, a joint committee shall be set up within 
seventy-two hours, consisting of three members 
and two alternates for each of the contending 
parties. This committee shall meet within 
forty-eight hours and shall arrive at a decision 
within seventy-two hours. 

It is expressly declared that there shall be 
no stoppage of work on account of such troubles 
nor in sympathy with any other difficulties in 
other work. 

If joint arbitration is unable to settle the 
difficulty, the question in dispute shall, as set 
out above, be further referred to the National 
Joint Conference Board of the Construction 
Industry before any stoppage of work takes 
place. This Board shall meet within five days 
from receipt of notice of reference and render 
its decision in two days. 


The Department of Na- 


Analysis of tional War Services and 


specialized Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
occupations istics has issued a _ report 
resulting from entitled Specialized Occu- 
National pations National Regis- 
Registration, tration, 1940. 
1940 As the title indicates, the 
report contains detailed: 
statistics concerning registrants’ occupations 


and other aptitudes, obtained as a result of 
the National Registration of the Dominion’s 
population in August, 1940 (LaBour GaAzeETTE, 
August, 1940, page 755). 

At the time of the National Registration 
each person 16 years of age and over was 
questioned concerning the occupation then 
followed, the occupation usually engaged. in, 
and any other work that the person could do 
well. Some 1,800,000 registrants between the 
ages of 16 and 69 inclusive reported that they 
were skilled in certain “specialized” occupa- 
tions. These occupational classifications were 
selected on a broad basis to determine the 
persons who, by training or experience, might 
be fitted for employment in industries or 
services essential to Canada’s war effort. 
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The registrants were classified by special 
occupations into three main categories, viz.: 
present occupation, regular occupation, and 
other. In this way a more exact indication of 
Canada’s potential labour supply in individual 
occupations was obtained. 

A total of 1,127,307 men and _ 262,762 
women were engaged in specialized work in 
their “present occupation” at the time of the 
National Registration. Under the classifica- 
tion “regular occupation” were listed 402,901 
men and 33,9835 women whose regular work 
was specialized but was different from the 
work in which they were engaged in at 
registration. Included in this category were 
homemakers, retired persons, and others not 
gainfully occupied but who reported special- 
ized occupations as their previous means of 
livelihood. Those who reported specialized 
occupations other than those falling within 
the classifications “present” and “regular” 
numbered 698,895 men and 63,507 women. 

In the classification ‘ manufacturing”, 
469,531 men and 120,548 women were working 
at their skilled occupation at registration; 
while 174,408 men and 10,312 women were 
skilled in manufacturing work but were em- 
ployed at different occupations; and 297,533 
men and 19,013 women possessed other skills. 

“Transportation and communication” listed 
164,887 men engaged in work requiring special 
skill; 51,414 were registered as skilled in work 
in this classification but were otherwise em- 
ployed, while 102,023 men in this classifica- 
tion had other special skill. 

In the professional service group, 84,479 
men and 39,388 women were working at their 
professional occupation at the time of the 
registration; 33,046 men and 4,052 women 
possessed professional service skill but were 
employed in other occupations and 52,981 
men and 4,878 women stated they had other 
aptitudes. 

In a report on the preliminary statistical 
tabulations of all information obtained as a 
result of the National Registration, it is 
shown that of a total of 7,862,920 persons regis- 
tered, 282,940 were employers, 875,030 were 
working on their own account, 3,106,040 were 
listed as employees, 306,520 as unemployed, 
2,285,370 as homemakers, 298,260 as retired, 
201,540 students, 490,960 as never having 
worked and 16,260 as invalid. 


Following action some time 
ago by the Department of 
Labour, the Honourable 
Norman A. McLarty has 
instructed the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commis- 
sion to do everything pos- 
sible to locate speedily more skilled workers 
to assist in Canada’s war time shipbuilding 
program. 


Intensive 
recruitment 

of steel ship 
builders for 
Canadian yards 
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“We all know that Britain needs ships, and 
that she looks to Canada to provide a large 
part of her needs’, the Minister stated, in 
appealing to employers “who are not working 
on war orders, and who may have in their 
employ competent craftsmen of the kind 
needed”, to release these men temporarily so 
that they can assist in this phase of the war 
effort. 

The Minister said that National Registra- 
tion cards have been checked by the Depart- 
ment of Labour and men who indicated that 
they have shipbuilding experience have been 
communicated with. Those who have already 
responded to previous radio advertisements 
and newspaper articles by registering at the 
Employment Service of Canada, will, of 
course, be dealt with pursuant to such regis- 
tration. 

Already, the Minister stated, there are va- 
cancies for skilled workmen in the shipbuild- 
ing plants. Notwithstanding the compilation 
and distribution by the Department of La- 
bour of lists of experienced workers who had 
applied at employment offices, in the course 
of the next few months a considerable ad- 
ditional number will be needed. “As these 
men cannot be drawn from other essential 
industries”, said Hon. Mr. McLarty, “it is 
very important that the country be combed 
so that any steel shipbuilding tradesmen who 
may not now be working, or any who are not 
working at their trade and who could be 
spared from their present employment, should 
be located.” Canada could only meet-Britain’s 
expectations if skilled workmen were available 
to do the job, the Minister declared. 

“In order that we may secure a list of 
those men who are available”, the Minister 
concluded, “all shipbuilding workers should 
make application at the nearest office of the 
Employment Service of Canada. If they 
have registered at one of these offices already, 
they should revive their applications and in- 
form the Employment Service as to the exact 
type of work at which they have experience, 
while at the same time stating when they 
would be willing to move to the shipyards”. 


In view of the growing 
Establishment of shortage of competent tech- 
Wartime Bureau nicians required for the 
of Technical war program, the establish- 
Personnel ment of a Wartime Bureau 

of Technical Personnel to 
organize the placement of chemists, engineers, 
etc., in war industries and in the government 
service, was announced recently by the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman A. Mc- 
Larty. This Bureau, which was authorized by 
Order in Council (P.C. 780), functions as an 
independent agency, reporting to the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Labour Co-ordi- 
nation, which recommended its establishment. 
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Co-operating organizations which are rep- 
resented on the Advisory Board of the 
Bureau include: The Engineering Institute 
of Canada, the Canadian Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, the Canadian Institute of 
Chemistry, the Canadian Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the universities and the provincial 
professional associations. 

The Bureau has been much interested in the 
discussions relative to the possibility of the 
universities turning out engineers in a shorter 
period of time although no decisions have 
been reached on this proposal. 

The personnel of the Bureau is as follows: 
Director, E. M. Little, general manager, Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Limited, 
and Gaspesia Sulphite Company, Limited, 
Quebec; assistant director, L. Austin Wright, 
general secretary, the Engineering Institute of 
Canada, Montreal. 


Advisory Board—The Engineering Institute 
of Canada, Dean C. J. Mackenzie, president 
of the Institute and acting president of the 
National Research Council, Ottawa; alternate, 
L. C. Jacobs, supervisory engineer for director 
of construction, Department of Munitions and 
Supply, Ottawa. 

The Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, G. C. Bateman, immediate past- 
president of the Institute and metals con- 
troller, Ottawa; alternate, G. C. Monture, 
chief, division of economics, Bureau of Mines, 
Ottawa. 

Canadian Institute of Chemistry, L. HE. 
Westman, acting secretary of the Institute, 
Toronto; alternate, Dr. Paul E. Gagnon, pre- 
sident of the Canadian Chemical Association, 
and professor of chemistry, Laval University, 
Quebec. 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, George 
C. Carruthers, president of Interlake Tissue 
Mills, Ltd., Toronto; alternate, W. D. Black, 
past president of association and president of 
Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., Ltd., Hamilton. 

Universities, D. S. Ellis, professor of civil 
engineering, Queen’s University, Kingston; 
alternate, R. de L. French, professor of high- 
way and municipal engineering, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 

Provincial Professional Associations, R. E. 
Jamieson, president, Corporation of Profes- 
sional Engineers of Quebec and professor of 
civil engineering, McGill University, Mont- 
real; alternate, Alex E. MacRae, Consulting 
Engineer and Patent Attorney, Ottawa. 


The Special Committee of 


Committee on the Cabinet on Demobiliza- 


Post War tion and Rehabilitation 
Reconstruction established by Order in 
established Council P.C. 40683 in 
December, 1939 (DAsour 

GazettE, November, 1940, page 1102) was 
authorized “to make recommendations \as to 

\ 
NO ner 
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the organization and composition of repre- 
sentative national and local committees to 
co-operate with the Government in meeting 
the problems of rehabilitation and re-establish- 
ment.” 

Accordingly, the Special Committee reported 
to Council “that the problem of rehabilitation 
of ex-service men is a part of the general 
question of post-war reconstruction and that 
it is the opinion of the Committee that the 
scope of its duties should be enlarged to 
include ‘an examination and discussion of the 
general question of post-war reconstruction, 
and to make recommendation as to what 
Government facilities should be established to 
deal with this question.” 

An Order in Council, P.C. 1218, was there- 
fore passed on February 17, 1941, enlarging 
the terms of reference of P.C. 40683 and giving 
the Special Committee on Demobilization and 
Rehabilitation authority to implement its 
recommendation. 

Subsequent to this Order in Council a Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction has been established 
under the chairmanship of Dr. F. Cyril James 
and composed of the following members: Dr. 
Edouard Montpetit, K.C.. Mr. Tom Moore, 
Mr. J. S. McLean and Dr. R. C. Wallace. 

The following paragraphs outline the activi- 
ties of the Special Committee and the General 
Advisory Committee on Demobilization and 
Rehabilitation from which emerged the Com- 
mittee on Reconstruction: 

On December 8, 19389, as already stated, a 
Special Committee of the Cabinet on De- 
mobilization and Rehabilitation, under the 
chairmanship of the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health, Hon. Ian A. Mackenzie, was 
established by Order in Council, P.C. 40683, 
to study and advise upon measures which will 
be required to meet the problems arising from 
demobilization and the discharge from time 
to time of members of the Forces during and 
after the war and the rehabilitation of such 
members in civil life. 

The Special Cabinet Committee on De- 
mobilization and Rehabilitation composed of 
the Minister of Pensions and National Health, 
chairman, and the Ministers of Public Works, 
National Defence, Agriculture, Labour, and 
Trade and Commerce, as members, was author- 
ized to appoint advisory committees selected 
from the personnel of government departments 
and to consult provincial and municipal 
authorities and public service organizations 
generally. 

A General Advisory Committee, under the 
chairmanship of the Canadian Pension Com- 
missioner, was organized and a number of 
sub-committees dealing with specialized phases 
of the problem were formed. These commit- 
tees had functioned for some months, when in 
October, 1940, it was found necessary to give 
legal ans to the General Advisory Com- 
sf > : 
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mittee. This was done by Order in Council, 
P.C, 5421, of October 8, 1940 (Lasour GaAzErTe, 
November, 1940, pp. 1102-3) the committee 
being composed of the following: 

Chairman, Chairman of the Canadian Pen- 
sion Commission. 

Vice-Chairman, Chairman 
Veterans’ Allowance Board. 

Members— 

Chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

Deputy Minister of Labour and two other 
members nominated by the Miuinister of 
Labour. 

Deputy Minister of Public Works, and one 
other member nominated by the Minister 
of Public Works. 

Director of Auxiliary Services, Department 
of National Defence, and two other members 
nominated by the Minister of National 
Defence. 

Two members nominated by the Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Deputy Minister of Pensions and National 
Health, and two other members nominated 
by the Minister of Pensions and National 
Health. 

Two members nominated by the Minister 
of Finance. 

One member nominated by the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. 


The duties of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee are to take into consideration those 
matters assigned to the Special Committee of 
the Cabinet and to submit reports and recom- 
mendations thereto respecting plans formu- 
lated. The General Advisory Committee is 
empowered to appoint various sub-committees 
which may be selected from the personnel of 
Government Departments or agencies, and to 
appoint as members of the sub-committees 
recognized experts outside the Service. 

The following sub-committees have been set 
up: Employment; Post Discharge and Service 
Gratuity; Vocational and Technical Training 
and Re-Training; Re-Training of Special 
Casualties (e.g. blind, deaf, maimed, etc.); 
Land Settlement; Special Funds; and Prefer- 
ence in the Public Service. 


of the War 


The Canadian Association 


Conference of of Administrators of Labour 


administrators Legislation held its fourth 
of labour annual conference in the 
legislation Parliament Buildings at 


Ottawa on May 57. In 
addition to those from the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Labour, seventeen representatives 
were present from eight provinces. Nova 
Scotia and Prince Edward Island were repre- 
sented for the first time since the organization 
of this association of officers of the Dominion 
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Department of Labour and provincial depart- 
ments and bureaux charged with the adminis- 
tration of labour laws. 


Subjects discussed at the six regular sessions 
included the report of a committee on the 
annual reports of departments of labour, 
minimum age for employment, hours and 
wages in war industries, Industrial Standards 
Acts, accident prevention and legislation con- 
cerning the right to organize. 

Mr. David Vaage, Chief of the Safety 
Section of the International Labour Office, re- 
lated the measures taken by the Internatinal 
Labour Conference in the interest of industrial 
safety, the conventions and recommendations 
of the Conference in this field, and referred to 
the publications of the International Labour 
Office concerning industrial safety. Mr. Vaage 
gave, too, a comprehensive statement of the 
causes of accidents and the methods followed 
in other countries to reduce accidents. 

Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting Director of the 
International Labour Office, introduced by the 
Honourable Norman A. McLarty, Minister of 
Labour, was the speaker at a dinner meeting. 
Mr. Phelan told of the difficulties faced by the 
International Labour Organization at the out- 
break of war, its isolation in Geneva from 
most of the member countries, the reduction 
in staff from 500 to 50 necessitated by the 
drop in the number of States contributing to 
its support, and the setting up of a tempor- 
ary office in Montreal. In spite of the handi- 
caps, the headquarters of the Organization is 
being maintained in Geneva, branch offices are 
operating in Great Britain, China, India and 
the United States and correspondents give 
direct connection with some eight South 
American Republics, Mexico and Cuba, and 
with Bohemia-Moravia, Hungary, Roumania 
and Yugoslavia. There are representatives of 
the Office also in Bulgaria, Greece and Sweden. 
Publications are being issued and service given 
to member countries by a greatly reduced staff 
but with undiminished faith in the permanent 
value of their work. 


Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister of 
Labour of Canada, in his introductory remarks 
at the opening of the Conference outlined the 
labour situation at the present time giving 
particular attention to problems rendered acute 
by the need for war supplies. Dr. Stewart 
also led the discussion on an hours and wages 
policy for war industries and suggested stand- 
ards which the Dominion and provincial gov- 
ernments might co-operate in enforcing. 


At the invitation of the Association, two 
members of the staff of the International 
Labour Office were present at the Conference 
in addition to Mr. Phelan and Mr. Vaage: 
E. J. Riches, Assistant Economic Adviser and 
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P. Waelbroeck, Chief of the Labour Condi- 
tions, Employment and Migration Section. 

The following were the provincial repre- 
sentatives: 

British Columbia: Adam Bell, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. 

Manitoba: E. McGrath, Acting Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour. 

New Brunswick: H. R. Pettigrove, Director 
of Labour and Fair Wage Officer and Douglas 
Cochrane, Assistant Fair Wage Officer. 

Nova Scotia: Hon. L. D. Currie, Minister 
of Labour; and T. D. A. Purves, Acting 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

Ontario: J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of 
Labour; A. W. Crawford, Chief Enforcement 
Officer; J. R. Prain, Chief Inspector; Patterson 
Farmer, Industrial Standards Officer. 

Prince Edward Island: Hon. Horace Wright, 
President of the Executive Council. 

Quebec: J. O’Connell-Maher, Secretary of 


Labour; Gus Francq, Vice-President, Mini- 
mum Wage Commission; Cyprien Miron, Con- 
ciliation Officer; Clovis Bernier, Chief 
Inspector; Louis Guyon, Assistant Chief 
Inspector. 


Saskatchewan: H. S. Johnstone, Commis- 
sioner of Labour and Public Welfare. 

The Officers of the C.A.A.L.L. for 1941-42 
are: past president, J. O’Connell-Maher; 
president, A. W. Crawford; 1st vice-president, 
H. S. Johnstone; 2nd vice-president, H. R. 
Pettigrove; secretary-treasurer, Margaret 
Mackintosh, Department of Labour of Canada. 


Following the Conference 


Dominion of the Canadian Association 
and provincial of Administrators of Labour 
Labour Legislation. Hon. Norman 
ministers A. McLarty, Dominion 
confer on Minister of Labour, and 
labour labour Ministers and their 
conditions senior officers from several 


provinces met on May 8 
to discuss matters of mutual interest, more 
particularly labour conditions in Dominion 
Government contracts and co-operation 
between the Governments in enforcing these 
conditions. Conciliation work in industrial 
disputes was also discussed. 

This meeting of Labour Ministers was in 
accordance with a decision made at a con- 
ference of Labour Ministers in the Office of the 
Federal Minister of Labour following the 
Dominion-Provincial meeting on the Rowell- 
Sirois Commission Report last January. 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1941, pages 87-8.) 

Those present at the Conference, in addition 
to the Hon. Mr. McLarty and senior officers 
of the Dominion Department of Labour, were: 
the Hon. Norman Hipel and J. F. Marsh, 
Minister and Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Ontario; Hon. Edgar Rochette, Minister of 


Labour and J. O’Connell-Maher, Secretary of 
Labour in Quebec; Hon. L. D. Currie, Minister 
of Mines and Labour of Nova Scotia; Hon. 
Horace Wright, President of the Executive 
Council of Prince Edward Island; Hon. 8. J. 
Farmer, Minister of Labour of Manitoba; and 
Hon. R. J. M. Parker, Minister of Municipal 
Affairs for Saskatchewan, and H. S. Johnstone, 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Labour and 
Public Welfare for the same province. 


The Annual Report on La- 


Labour bour Legislation in Canada, 
legislation 1940, has now been pub- 
in Canada lished. The Report is the 
in 1940 Third Supplement to La- 


bour Legislation in Canada, 
as existing on December 31, 1939, and con- 
tains the text of the labour laws enacted by 
the Parliament of Canada and the Provincial 
Legislatures in 1940. Orders in council deal- 
ing with wartime labour conditions are also 
included. Legislation of the year is reviewed 
in the Introduction under such headings as: un- 
employment insurance; freedom of association 
and collective bargaining; conciliation and 
investigation of industrial disputes; wages 
and hours of labour; workmen’s compensa- 
tion; safety and health; licensing of workmen; 
vocational education and apprenticeship; and 
pensions, insurance and mothers’ allowances. 
The main volume of the series may be 
obtained from the Department of Labour for 
one dollar and the supplements for twenty-five 
cents each. 


Definite disapproval of 

Price-fixing price-fixing agreements by 
agreements manufacturers and dealers 
disapproved to increase the price of 
by Wartime necessaries of life was con- 
Prices and tained in a statement issued 
Trade Board on May 2, by the Wartime 

Prices and Trade Board. 

The Board’s statement was made as a re- 
sult of a newspaper report that all the 
bread companies and distributors in Corn- 
wall, Ontario, had decided at a meeting to 
increase the price of bread and that the new 
price would apply to all firms selling bread. 
The Chairman of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board wrote immediately to a repre- 
sentative of the Cornwall bakers expressing 
the Board’s “definite disapproval of any such 
joint action to increase prices under wartime 
conditions, particularly with respect to a 
necessity such as bread... it considers that 
prices should be determined as a matter of 
individual responsibility in the light of the 
individual firm’s costs and competitive con- 
ditions.” The Chairman’s letter added that 
“bakers and dealers should have it in mind 
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also that joint action to eliminate price com- 
petition may involve violation of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and may necessitate 
proceedings under that statute.” 

On May 1, the Wartime 


Order of Prices and Trade Board 
Wartime Prices announced that its Order 
and Trade of December 27, 1940, fixing 


the maximum wholesale 
price for butter had been 
revoked, the Order to be 
effective on and _ after 


Board fixing 
price of butter 
revoked 


May 10. 

The Order of December 27, 1940 (Lasour 
GAZETTE, January, 1941, page 5), fixed the 
maximum wholesale price of butter in Canada 
at the wholesale price prevailing in various 
localities on December 12, 1940. This action 
was taken in pursuance of the terms of an 
Order in Council granting the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board such authority (Lasour 
GazettE, November, 1940, page 1103). 


The grand total of all 
classes of persons on urban 
and agricultural relief across 
Canada in March of this 
year showed a decrease of 
1-5 per cent from February and a reduction 
of 58:3 per cent from March a year ago, 
according to figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. The grand total for March, 
as shown by the preliminary results from the 
registration of all direct relief cases carried 
out for the Department of Labour by the 
provinces and municipalities, stood at 322,000. 
This total represented a decrease of 58:3 per 
cent from the peak figure of 1940 which 
occurred in the month of March: in March, 
1940, the decrease from the peak month of 
1939 was 24-8 per cent, while March, 1939, 
showed 1:6 per cent decrease from March, 
1938. 

Unemployed but fully employable persons 
on relief in March of this year numbered 
51,000, a decrease of 3:7 per cent from the 
revised February total. The figure for March 
of this year showed a decrease of 70-5 per 
cent from March a year ago, and a decrease of 
73°5 per cent from March, 1989. From the 
peak figure for 1940, of 172,683, which occurred 
in the month of March, the March total this 
year was down by 70-5 per cent. 

A total of 262,500 persons were receiving non- 
agricultural relief in March, a decrease of 2°8 
per cent from the corrected figure for the 
previous month: March, 1940 had shown an 
increase of 1-2 per cent from February, 1940. 
This category includes all totally unemploy- 
able, partially employable and fully employ- 
able persons, together with all dependents of 
family heads. This aggregate showed a decrease 
of 59-5 per cent from the figure for March, 
1940, and a decrease of 62-7 per cent from the 
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figure for March two years ago. In relation 
to the high month of 1940, the March total 
on urban relief showed a decrease of 59:5 
per cent. 

The Dominion total on agricultural relief 
continued to show a major decline from the 
year before, following improved crop condi- 
tions in 1940 in the Prairie Provinces. A total 
of 12,000 farmers who, together with their de- 
pendents, accounted for a farm population of 
59,500 were reported as receiving agricultural 
relief for subsistence in March; this total 
indicated a decline of 54:3 per cent from the 
high month of 1940. The Dominion total on 
agricultural relief in March increased by 
4-5 per cent from the revised February figure, 
but was 51-9 per cent less than March, 1940, 
and 81:6 per cent less than in March, 1939. 
Figures for March for Saskatchewan alone 
showed decreases of 45:6 per cent and 83-6 
per cent from March, 1940, and from March, 
1939, respectively, the Saskatchewan total of 
44,000 persons on agricultural relief accounted 
for 73:9 per cent of the Dominion total in 
March of this year. 


In accordance with the pro- 


Report of visions of The Unemploy- 
Dominion ment and Agricultural Assis- 
Commissioner of tance Act, 1940, a report 
Unemployment on its operations during the 
Relief fiscal year 1940-41 has been 


submitted to Parliament. 
The administration of the Act was vested in 
the Minister of Labour, Mr. Harry Hereford 
being the Dominion Commissioner of Unem- 
ployment Relief. The report gives detailed 
relief statistics as reported by provinces and 
federal departments for the fiscal year. 
In addition to a comprehensive review of 


relief administration under the 1940 Act, the 


report gives tabulated summaries of Domin- 
ion disbursements under the relief legislation 
in effect during the years 1930-39 inclusive. The 
total of the Dominion’s disbursements (ex- 
clusive of loans and advances) under relief 
legislation from 1930 to the close of the fiscal 
year 1940-41 amounted to $393,970,175.88. 
The report details the various phases of 
relief administration including direct relief, 
national forestry program, rehabilitation of 
older unemployed, development of tourist high- 
ways, relief settlement and farm placement, 


Indicative of the increased 


Annual importance of accident pre- 
convention vention under war condi- 
of Industrial tions was reflected in the 
Accident large attendance at all ses- 
Prevention sions of the annual con- 
Associations vention of the Industrial 


Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciations of Ontario which 
was held in Toronto on April 21 and 22, 


of Ontario 
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The main theme of the convention was 
“Safeguarding Manpower”, and an important 
phase of the convention was an exhibition of 
industrial safeguarding methods and equip- 
ment. 


Opening the convention, the President of 
the Associations, Mr. F. C. Steele, Union Gas 
Company, Chatham, commended industry for 
the work accomplished in the past year in 
the field of accident prevention. He pointed 
out that while there had been more than 
81,000 accidents reported to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board in 1940, this was not the 
high point of all time, the high point being 
in 1929, when more than 87,000 accidents were 
reported. Mr. Steele further stated that pay 
rolls in 1940 were estimated to be con- 
siderably higher than in 1929; and therefore 
concluded that if pay rolls were higher and 
accidents lower, industry had been successful 
in its efforts to control accident frequency and 
severity, for not only were accidents fewer in 
1940 than in 1929, but awards by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board were also reduced. 
Total awards by the Board in 1929 amounted 
to slightly over $8,000,000, while in 1940 the 
awards were a little over $7,200,000. 


At the annual banquet Mr. Howard Coonley 
of New York City, spoke on the subject of 
“Safeguarding Manpower.” He said “the 
people of Canada and the people of the United 
States are drawn together closer than ever in 
the common cause. We have to protect our 
ways of life and our free institutions from 
forces that would constrict or destroy them. 
We share a determination not to conform to a 
new world order of tyranny and slavery.” Mr. 
Coonley traced the progress of the safety 
movement in the United States and indicated 
that where proper attention was given by 
management to accident control, both the 
industry and the employees gained from that 
effort. 


Dealing with the subject of health in indus- 
try, Dr. J. G. Cunningham, Director, Division 
of Industrial Hygiene, spoke on “Occupational 
Diseases” and described sickness as “the thief 
of time.” Dr. Cunningham said that illness 
in industry was responsible for far more lost 
time than were accidents. At the same 
session Mrs. Margaret Hamilton, R.N., of 
Toronto dealt with first aid and its necessity 
in industry, suggesting that industry through 
good first aid might offset the problem arising 
as a result of infection. 


Colonel Vernon of the Allied War Supplies 
Corporation at Montreal spoke on “Security 
of Industry.” Colonel Vernon, as the Security 
Officer for the corporation, is responsible for 
the protection of plants and workers against 
the deliberate “accidents” of malicious damage. 
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As a former officer of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Colonel Vernon was able to 
point out to the industrialists present many 
of the things that might be done to protect 


themselves and their industries against 
sabotage. : 

Officers elected for the coming year were 
President, M. F. Verity, Massey Harris 


Company, Limited, Toronto; first vice-presi- 
dent, T. A. Rice, International Harvester 
Company, Hamilton; second vice-president, 
W.H. Munro, Ottawa Light Heat and Power 
Company, Ottawa; honorary-treasurer, A. Ross 
Robertson, Dominion Bridge Company, 
Limited, Toronto. R. B. Morley, Toronto, 
was re-elected general manager. 


The British Minister of 
Compulsory Labour and National Ser- 
registration vice has made an Order 


entitled the Registration 
in Great Britain for Employment Order, 

1941. As reviewed in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette the pur- 
pose of this Order, which was made on 
March 15, is to enable a survey to be made 
of the available labour force in the country 
with a view to selecting those who are likely 
to be useful to the war effort, whether they 
are in employment or not. For those in em- 
ployment the question is whether they can 
more usefully be employed on some other 
more essential work. The needs of the 
Armed Forces, including the Women’s Ser- 
vices attached to the Forces, and the pro- 
gram of the Production Departments are such 
that very large numbers of men and women 
are required. On the other hand, the numbers 
of unemployed registered at Employment Ex- 
changes who can properly be regarded as suit- 
able and available for new work are now s0 
low that new sources of supply must be 
looked for. 


Registration—Persons will be required to 
register by public notice, or otherwise. The 
Minister can specify any class or description 
of persons, and call upon them to register. 
The requirement to register could, for example, 
be applied to (a) a whole age group of men 
or women, or both throughout the country, or 
(b) a whole age group in any defined region, 
or (c) persons within specified ages who are 
not employed in certain industries, either 
nationally or regionally. The method to be 
adopted will be decided from time to time 
according to the needs of the situation. 

The first age groups to be registered will be 
men of ages 41 and 42 and women of ages 20 
and 21. In the case of the men of these ages, 
it is proposed to exclude from the require- 


for employment 
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ment to register very considerable numbers The Consumer Commis- 
of men who are already engaged in certain Suggested sioner of the United States 
specified industries. By this means, it will be rent control National Defence Advisory 
possible to register the two age groups on one legislation Commission, Miss Harriet 
day. In the case of the women aged 20 in U.S.A. Elliott, has issued suggested 


and 21, it will be necessary to have two 
registration days. 


Selection for Work.—After registration there 
will be a “selection interview.” The regis- 
tration form, when completed, will give 
particulars of occupations, if any, past or pres- 
ent, and record whether the employment is 
one of the insured industries. A married 
women will be asked to give the number of 
her children under 14 years of age. A person 
working on his own account must state the 
nature of the business and the number of the 
employees. 


At the “selection interview” further particu- 
lars will be obtained of the individual quali- 
fications for employment and of domestic cir- 
cumstances. The “selection interview” will 
be given to men as well as women. The 
official acting for the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service will be the local National 
Service officer, who is usually the employment 
exchange manager, but a large exchange may 
have two or more national service officers. 
At this interview it will be decided whether 
the person is one who should be expected, 
when required, to take up employment of 
national importance even if it requires a 
change of occupation. If the decision is in 
the affirmative the name of the person con- 
cerned will be put on a register and he or she 
will be notified of the fact. This notice will 
direct that information must be given to the 
employment exchange when work of national 
importance is obtained or when there is a 
change of employment and also that unemploy- 
ment must be recorded at the exchange. 


Opportunity will be given each person to 
state his or her circumstances fully and to 
record anything that might affect availability 
or suitability for work. The type of work 
into which they can best be fitted will be 
discussed and so far as is compatible with 
the national interest, persons will be allowed 
to choose their work. It is hoped that agree- 
ment will be reached at the interview, but if 
there is a desire for time for consideration, 
it will be allowed so far as possible. The aim 
will be to submit each person for the work 
of national importance to which he or she is 
most attracted. 

Suitable persons may go for training under 
the schemes administered by the Ministry. 
After the end of March, it was provided that 
wages would take the place of allowances for 
trainees, who are regarded as being under a 
contract of service. 


state rent control legislation 
designed to protect defence workers and others 
in defence production centres against unrea- 
sonable rent increases. 

In issuing this suggested legislation, Miss 
Elliott stated: “If living standards are to be 
protected during the emergency, there is an 
imperative need to maintain fair rents. The 
best way of doing this is by providing an ade- 
quate supply of permanent or temporary hous- 
ing rather than by regulating the rent of exist- 
ing dwellings. But 1t has become increasingly 
apparent that legal machinery is necessary in 
certain congested localities where rents are re- 
ported to be skyrocketing.” 

The suggested bill, which in draft form has 
been sent to all State Governors and State 
Defence Councils, provides two separate steps: 


1. The creation of a state rent commission 
with power to investigate rental conditions and 
to designate emergency regions within the state. 

2. The actual application of rent control 
within those regions. 

“The enactment of such legislation and the 
establishment of a state commission may suc- 
ceed in preventing rent increases during the 
emergency and make unnecessary the second 
step of actual rent control”, Miss Elliott said. 


A temporary shelter pro- 
gram to apply to five de- 
fence communities in the 
United States, was recently 
approved by President 
Roosevelt upon the recom- 
mendation of the Defence 
Housing Co-ordinator. (In the March, 1941, 
Lasour Gazette, page 204, reference was 
made to the establishment of Canadian 
Wartime Housing Limited, a Government- 
owned company incorporated to deal with 
the problem of providing housing accommo- 
dation in areas where defence construction 
and projects have resulted in a large increase 
in the number of persons living in such com- 
munities.) 

The type of shelter to be provided in the 
United States program will be demountable 
dormitories for single workers and trailers for 
families. Such housing will be used only 
until such time as more permanent accom- 
modation can be built. 

The Division of Defence Housing Co- 
ordination and the office of Emergency Man- 
agement, was created to obviate delay in 
production for defence which would arise 
from lack of suitable housing accommoda- 


Temporary 
shelter 
program for 
U.S. defence 


communities 
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tions for workers. The Division is respon- 
sible for planning clean, decent shelter for 
workers in new or expanded defence industry 
for areas in which the mushroom growth of 
population finds existing facilities inadequate. 


In certain communities, it is stated that 
this enormous population increase arrives 
with such incredible speed that housing re- 
quirements reach critical proportions, neces- 
sitating immediate action. The temporary 
shelter program is designed to cope with 
such extraordinarily rapid growth. To date 
this program has provided for 4,935 dwelling 
units. 

In a statement of policy prepared by the 
Division of Defence Housing Co-ordination, 
recommendations for the management of 
temporary shelter have been made. It has 
been set forth that trailer rentals, to include 
light, water and facilities for bathing and 
laundry in a central building, be set at a flat 
$6 to $8 per week per unit. Dormitory rents 
would include heat, light, bathing facilities 
and such services as cleaning and linen chang- 
ing. The suggested charge for single occu- 
pancy is $5 to $7, and for two in a room 
$3.50 to $5. 

Trailers used for temporary shelter are new, 
fully equipped and spacious. Safeguarding 
regulations are being developed to guard 
against overcrowding in either trailers or 
dormitories. 


In the opinion of the Division, the use of 
trailers and demountable housing is sound on 
economic grounds, it being pointed out that 
when more permanent housing is completed, 
the temporary shelter can be transported to a 
new location where it is pressingly needed; 
also when the emergency is over it will have 
some salvage value, as it can be used in the 
migratory worker camp program or disposed 
of to private buyers. 


Covering the fiscal year 
United States ended June 30, 1940, the 
Secretary annual report of the 
of Labour United States Secretary of 
emphasizes Labour reviews in detail 
concentration the activities of the De- 
on defence partment of Labour in 
problems that period. 


After reviewing the objectives of the De- 
partment which was established in 1913, the 
Secretary of Labour, Miss Frances Perkins 
deals with the activities of the Department in 
meeting the labour problems arising out of the 
defence program and states: “In this connec- 
tion the Department is now working on a com- 
prehensive plan to protect the life and limb of 
workers on defence jobs, for we know that the 
security of a nation depends not only on its 
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physical defences but on the well-being of its 
people. Anything which contributes to greater 
health and safety, to proper working condi- 
tions, and to more adequate standards of living 
contributes to national defence. It is upon a 
great and far-reaching program of national de- 
fence that we as a nation are now embarked 
and to which we as a people are committed in 
full unity. 

“The Department of Labour is working in 
close co-operation with the national defence 
authorities to prevent injury or death of skilled 
workers; to prevent loss of worktime through 
sickness, accident, or occupational disease; to 
prevent delays to production schedules which 
follow accidents; and to control, as far as pos- 
sible, factors making workers physically unfit 
to keep up even production. To this end I 
have named eight outstanding industrial safety 
experts to work with representatives of labour 
and industry in the supervision of a program to 
safeguard the manpower of the Nation engaged 
in defence-program industries.” 

Copies (price 20 cents) of the report of the 
Secretary of Labour may be obtained from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 


A Nova Scotia Bill introduced on March 24 
proposes to empower the Provincial Minister 
of Labour to act as a mediator in labour 
disputes and to appoint a commissioner or 
commissioners of conciliation whenever, in his 
opinion, the interests of industrial peace 
require such action to be taken. 


eee 


In New Brunswick a Bill presented on 
April 1 will require school attendance of 
every child between 7 and 14 years of age 
throughout the school year and will prohibit 
the employment during school hours of any 
child of school age unless he has completed 
Grade 8 or unless the inspector of schools 
for the district considers he should be exempt 
from further attendance. 


As in the other provinces, a child may be 
exempt from school attendance if his ser- 
vices are required in husbandry or in urgent 
or necessary household duties or for the main- 
tenance of himself or some other person but 
a certificate to such effect is required from 
the school attendance officer or inspector of 
schools and the exemption may not exceed 
6 weeks in the school term. 

This is the first compulsory School Attend- 
ance Act applicable throughout New Bruns- 
wick. If the Bill is passed, it will come into 
force on proclamation. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


R EPORTS have been received recently from 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with the following dis- 
putes :— 


(1) Between the Saint John Dry Dock and 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, Saint John, 
N.B., and its machinists, members of Local 
482, International Association of Machinists, 
its plumbers and steamfitters, members of 
Local 213, United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, and its electrical 
workers, members of Local B502 International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 

(2) Between Fairfield and Sons, Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man., and its employees, members 
of Fairfield Woollen Mills Employees’ Unit, 
One Big Union; 

(3) Between the Dominion Engineering 
Works, Limited, Lachine, P.Q., and its pat- 


ternmakers, members of the Montreal Pattern- 


makers’ Association ; 

(4) Between the National Steel Car Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and certain 
of its employees (interim report) ; 

(5) Between the Robson Leather Company, 
Limited, Oshawa, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 205, International Fur and 
Leather Workers’ Union of the United States 
and Canada; and 

(6) Between the Coulter Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Oshawa, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 222, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. 

The texts of the aforementioned reports will 
be found at the end of this statement. 


Applications Received 


Applications for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act have been received recently in 
the Department of Labour as follows:— 


(1) From 140 employees of the Imperial 
Tron Corporation, Limited, St. Catharines, 
Ont., members of Local 199, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America. The causes of the 
dispute are said to be the employees’ request 
for a union agreement governing wages, hours 
of labour and working conditions, the dis- 
criminatory lay-off of union members, the em- 
ployer’s attempt to established a company 
union, etc. On February 25 a strike occurred 
in connection with this dispute and, following 
the intervention of an official of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, was terminated on March 3 
on the understanding that negotiations would 
be resumed. Another strike occurred on April 
5 and ended the same day, the employees 


having again been warned that strike action 
against an employer engaged on war contracts 
is illegal pending reference of the matters in 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. The application was received on April 
8 and a board was established the following 
day. The personnel of the board is as 
follows: His Honour Judge James Parker, 
Toronto, chairman, appointed in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
plovees "and (Mri FJ) "Bench: "Kal Bt: 
Catharines, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer. 

(2) From 60 shipwrights, ship joiners and 
carpenters in the employ of the Prince Rupert 
Dry Dock and Shipyard, Prince Rupert, B.C., 
some being members of Local 1735, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, and some being members of the 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada. 
The dispute has arisen out of the employees’ 
request for increased wages. 


(3) From 65 employees of the Anglo-Cana- 
dian Wire Rope Company, Limited, Lachine, 
P.Q., members of Lodge 1288, International 
Association of Machinists. The dispute arose 
out of the employees’ request for an agree- 
ment respecting wages and working con- 
ditions. Officials of the Department of La- 
bour were successful in persuading the parties 
to conduct negotiations with a view to reach- 
ing a settlement of the dispute without re- 
course to board procedure. As a result of the 
negotiations, the parties have signed an agree- 
ment covering the matters in dispute and the 
application has been withdrawn. 

(4) From 110 employees of the Dominion 
Wire Rope and Cable Company, Limited, 
Lachine, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Lodge 1288, International Association of 
Machinists. The dispute arose out of the em- 
ployees’ request for an agreement respecting 
wages and working conditions. Officials of the 
Department of Labour were successful in per- 
suading the parties to conduct negotiations 
with a view to reaching a settlement of the 
dispute without recourse to board procedure. 

(5) From approximately 125,000 employees 
of the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and four 
of their subsidiary railways, namely, the Do- 
minion Atlantic Railway ,the Quebec Central 
Railway, the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway 
and the Northern Alberta Railways. The em- 
ployees involved in the dispute, which has 
arisen out of their request for a wartime 
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cost-of-living bonus, are members of eighteen 
“standard” railway labour organizations, repre- 
sented by a General Conference Committee, 
as follows: Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers; Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; Order of Railway Conduc- 
tors; Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union; Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance-of-Way Eemployees; International 
Association of Machinists; Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen; International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders 
and Helpers, International Brotherhood of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers; Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; United Association of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters; International Moulders’ Union; 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Expres and Station Em- 
ployees; International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourer; and Brotherhood of Railroad Signal- 
men. On April 9 a board was established to 
deal with the dispute. The personnel of the 
board is as follows: the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Patrick Kerwin, of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, Ottawa, chairman, appointed in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members; Mr. A. W. Roebuck, 
K.C., M.P., Toronto, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees; and Mr. Isaac Pitblado, 
K.C., Winnipeg, appointed on the nomination 
of the employers. 

(6) From 82 enginers, announcers and pro- 
ducers in the employ of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation at Vancouver, Toronto 
and Ottawa, members of the Association of 
Technical Employees. The causes of the dis- 
pute are said to be (a) the employees’ request 
for union recognition and the negotiation of an 
agreement and (b) the alleged unjust dismissal 
of an employee. 

(7) From employees of the Swift Canadian 
Company, Limited, Moose Jaw, Sask., mem- 
bers of the Packing Plant Employees’ Federal 
Union No. 75. The dispute, arising out of the 
employees’ request for a union agreement 
governing wages, hours of labour and working 
conditions, was said to involve between 220 
and 330 workers directly. With the assistance 
of a conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour, the parties negotiated a direct settle- 
ment of the dispute without recourse to board 
procedure and an agreement was signed on 
April 19. 

(8) From approximately 2,000 employees of 
the Canadian National Railways’ Express 
Department, members of the Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers. The causes of the dis- 
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pute are said to be (a) the employees’ re- 
quest for a wartime cost-of-living bonus and 
(b) violations by the employer of the existing 
agreement between the parties. On April 18 
a board was established to deal with this dis- 
pute and with the following disputes in regard 
to which applications had already been re- 
ceived (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1941, pp. 
369-70): (1) between the Canadian National 
Railways and its clerks, freight handlers, etc.; 
(11) between the Canadian National Railways 
and its sleeping and dining car employees; and 
(ili) between the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway and its freight handlers, etc. 
The employees involved in the three last- 
mentioned disputes are also members of the 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. The 
personnel of the board is as follows: the 


Honourable Mr. Justice Patrick Kerwin, of 
the Supreme Court of Canada, Ottawa, chair- 
man, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bere #sMr yy Jey 'Cohen,.) K:CiyDoronto} 
appointed on the nomination of the employees; 
and. Mr. \F.).T. /Collins; K.G.,: Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployers. 

(9) From approximately 1,750 employees of 
the National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, 
Aircraft Division, Malton, Ont., members of 
Lodge 717, International Association of 
Machinists. On May 1 a board was estab- 
lished to deal with the dispute, which arose 
out of the employees’ request for an agreement 
respecting wages and working conditions. The 
personnel of the board is as follows: His 
Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto, chair- 
man, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members; 
Mr. J. A. McClelland, Valois, P.Q., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees; and 
Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., Hamilton, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. 


(10) From employees of Kraft Paper Prod- 
ucts, Limited, and Cables, Conduits and Fit- 
tings, Limited, both of St. Johns, P.Q., mem- 
bers of the Federal Labor Union of Paper and 
Cable Workers of St. Johns. It is stated that 
185 workers are directly affected by the dis- 
pute, which has arisen out of the employees’ 
request for increased wages and changes in 
hours of labour and working conditions, as 
well as alleged unjust dismissals and discrim- 
inations on the part of the employers. A strike 
occurred on April 16 and, following the inter- 
vention of officials of the Department of 
Labour, was terminated the next day. Subse- 
quent negotiations between the parties having 
proved unsuccessful, a board was established 
on April 26 to deal with the dispute. Messrs. 
Roaul Trepanier and Ivan Sabourin, both of 
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members of the Miners’ Protective Associa- 


Montreal, have been appointed members of 


the board, on the nomination of the em- 
ployees and the employers, respectively, and 
have been requested to conter with a view to 
their making a joint recommendation of a 
person to be appointed third member and 
chairman of the board. 


(11) From employees of the Dufferin Ship- 
building Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
members of Local 128, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Weld- 
ers and Helpers of America. The dispute, 
arising out of the employees’ request for an 
agreement providing for increased wages and 
changes in working conditions, is said to affect 
245 workers directly and 135 indirectly. 


(12) From employees of the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, Port Arthur, 
Ont., members of the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Weld- 
ers and Helpers of America, the International 
Association of Machinists, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers, the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America and the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada. The dispute has arisen out of the 
employees’ request for an agreement respecting 
wages and working conditions and is said to 
affect 700 workers directly and 150 indirectly. 
On April 18 a board was established to deal 
with the dispute. The personnel of the board 
is as follows: His Honour Judge J. H. 
McDonald, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
J. A. McClelland, Valois, P.Q., appointed on 
the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
Frank Wilkinson, K.C., Toronto, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer. 


(13) From employées of Canada Veneers, 
Limited, Saint John, N.B., members of Local 
2533, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America. The dispute has arisen out 
of the employees’ request for a new agreement, 
providing for increased wages and changes in 
hours of labour and working conditions, and is 
said to affect 320 workers directly and 60 in- 
directly. On April 23 a board was established 
to deal with the dispute. Messrs. J. A. White- 
bone and G. M. Teed, both of Saint John, have 
been appointed members of the board, on the 
nomination of the employees and the employer, 
respectively, and have been requested to con- 
fer with a view to their making a joint recom- 
mendation of a person to be appointed third 
member and chairman of the board. 


(14) From 550 employees of the Intercol- 
onial Coal Company, Limited, Westville, N.S., 


tion. On May 5 a board was established to 
deal with the dispute, which had arisen out of 
the employees’ request for increased wages, 
and, on the nomination of the employees, 
Mr. Eugene Forsey, Montreal, was appointed 
a member of the board. 


(15) From 62 employees of the Schofield 
Woollen Company, Limited, Oshawa, Ont., 
members of Local 18, Canadian Hosiery Work- 
ers’ Union. The dispute arose out of the em- 
ployees’ request for a union agreement gov- 
erning wages, hours of labour and working con- 
ditions. A strike occurred on April 7 and was 
terminated on April 16, the employees having 
been warned by the Minister of Labour that 
their action was illegal, since the employer was 
engaged in the execution of war contracts. 
Subsequently the employees submitted their 
application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation and a board 
was established on April 28. The personnel 
of the board is as follows: Captain His 
Honour Judge C. A. Cameron, Belleville, Ont., 


chairman, appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members; 
Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, appointed on 
the nomination of the employees; and 


Mr. F. G. Gardiner, K.C., Toronto, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. 


(16) From marine engineers in the employ 
of the Lakehead Transportation Company, 
Limited, Fort William, Ont., members of Dis- 
trict 3, National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada. The dispute has arisen out 
of the employees’ request for a union agree- 
ment providing for increased wages, cost-of- 
living bonuses, and certain changes in hours 
of labour and working conditions; it is said 
to affect 10 employees directly and 300 
indirectly. 

(17) From approximately 3,700 employees of 
the McKinnon Industries, Limited, St. Cath- 
arines, Ont., members of Local 199, United 
Automobile Workers of America. On May 7 
a board was established to deal with the dis- 
pute, which had arisen out of the employees’ 
request for increased wages. Messrs. Drum- 
mond Wren, Toronto, and J. J. Bench, K.C., 
St. Catharines, were appointed members of the 
board, on the nomination of the employees 
and the employer, respectively, and have been 
requested to confer with a view to their mak- 
ing a joint recommendation of a person to be 
appointed third member and chairman of the 
board. 


(18) From employees of the Halifax Ship- 
yards, Limited, Hailfax, N.S., members of 
Local 34, Industrial Union of Marine and 
Shipbuilding Workers of America. Approxi- 
mately 700 employees are said to be directly 
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affected by the dispute, which arose out of the 
employees’ request for increased wages. A 
strike occurred on April 15 and was ter- 
minated two days later, following the inter- 
vention of officials of the Department of 
Labour, who drew attention to the illegality of 
such action before resort to board procedure, 
the employer being engaged in war work. 
On May 7 a board was established under 
Section 65 of the statute. On the nomination 
of the employees, Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., 
Toronto, has been appointed a member of the 
board. 


(19) From 237 machinists, moulders, etc., 
in the employ of the Waterloo Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Waterloo, Ont., members 
of the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. 
The dispute arose out of the employees’ re- 
quest for a union agreement governing wages, 
hours of labour and working conditions. A 
strike occurred on May 1 and work was 
resumed May 5, following mediation by an 
official of the Department of Labour. See also 
paragraph (21) below. 


(20) From ornamental iron and_ bronze 
manufacturers and contractors, Montreal, 
P.Q., members of the Builders’ Exchange, In- 
corporated (Ornamental Iron and _ Bronze 
Manufacturers and Contractors’ Section). 
Approximately 200 employees, members of the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, are said 
to be directly affected by the dispute, which 
has arisen out of the employees’ request for 
increased wages. 


(21) From employees of the Dominion Truck 
Equipment Company, Limited, Kitchener, 
Ont., members of the Steel Workers’ Organi- 
zing Committee. The dispute arose out 
of the employees’ request for a union agree- 
ment governing wages, hours of labour and 
working conditions. A strike occurred on May 
1 and work was resumed on May 5, follow- 
ing mediation by an official of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. On May 8 a board was estab- 
lished to deal with this dispute and with the 
dispute between the Waterloo Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, and its employees (see 
above). Messrs, J. L. Cohen, K.C., and Frank 
Wilkinson, K.C., both of Toronto, were ap- 
pointed members of the board, on the nomina- 
tion of the employees and the employer, 
respectively, and have been requested to con- 
fer with a view to their making a joint recom- 
mendation of a person to be appointed third 
member and chairman of the board. 


(22) From approximately 800 employees of 
Hayes Steel Products, Limited, Merritton, Ont.., 
members of Local 676, United Automobile 
Workers of America. The dispute has arisen 
out of the employees’ request for increased 
wages. 
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(23) From approximately 450 shearers, 
machinists and press hands in the employ of 
the Sunshine Waterloo Company, Limited, 
Waterloo, Ont., members of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee. The dispute has arisen 
out of the employees’ request for a union 
agreement governing wages, hours of labour 
and working conditions. 


(24) From approximately 180 nailers, cut- 
ters, etc., in the employ of the L. McBrine 
Company, Limited, Kitchener, Ont., members 
of the Shoe and Leather Workers, Organi- 
zing Committee, affiliated with the Canadian 
Congress of Labour. On May 2 a strike of 
two hours’ duration occurred in connection 
with this dispute, which has arisen out of the 
employees’ request for union recognition, in- 
creased wages, cost-of-living bonuses and 
changes in hours of labour and _ working 
conditions. 


Constitution of Boards Completed 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Martin Transports, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and truck drivers and helpers, warehousemen, 
foremen, checkers, clerks, mechanics and 
helpers, etc., in its employ in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers (Lasour 
GazertE, April, 1941, page 370), has been 
fully constituted. The personnel of the board 
is as follows: the Honourable Mr. Justice 
W. D. Roach, of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario, Toronto, chairman, appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. V. A. Sinclair, KC., 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 

The constitution of the board established 
to deal with a dispute between the Hull Elec- 
tric Company, Hull, P.Q., and its employees, 
members of Division 591, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street, Electric Railway and Motor 
Coach Employees of America (Lasour 
Gazette, April, 1941, page 369), has also been 
completed. The personnel of the board is as 
follows: the Honourable Mr. Justice Lucien 
Cannon, of the Quebec Superior Court, Que- 
bec, P.Q., appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Mr. Alexandre 
Taché, Hull, appointed on the nomination of 
the employees; and Mr. Hamnett P. Hill, 
K.C., Ottawa, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer. 


Strikes after Awards 


During April a strike was called by the 
Canadian Seamen’s Union against five com- 
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panies which did not accept the recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with differences 
between various shipping companies operating 
on the Great Lakes and Saint Lawrence 
River and the unlicensed personnel in their 
employ (Lasour Gazetts, February, 1941, pp. 
95-99). 

On April 23 a strike was called for the 
purpose of obtaining implementation of the 
minority report of the board established to 
deal with a dispute between the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation, Limited, and the 
employees in its Peck Rolling Mills Division, 
Montreal, P.Q. (Lasour Gazerte, April, 1941, 
pp. 372-86). 

On April 27 employees of the National Steel 
Car Corporation, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
ceased work because of the employer’s refusal 
to implement the recommendations contained 
in an interim report of the board established 
to deal with differences between the parties. 
The text of the report is printed on pages 
527-530 of this issue. 


Particulars concerning these strikes are given © 


in the article entitled “Strikes and Lockouts 
in Canada during April, 1941” appearing 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Settlements 


Agreements have been signed embodying 
the recommendations of the tribunal set up to 
deal with disputes between four coal mining 
companies in the Province of Nova Scotia 
and their employees, members of District 26, 
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United Mine Workers of America (Lasour 
GazettE, March, 1941, pp. 231-36). 

On May 1 an agreement was signed in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between the 
Reliance Motor and Machine Works, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and its machinists, specialists 
and helpers, members of Lodge 692, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (LABour 
Gazette, April, 1941, pp. 388-91). The mini- 
mum rates for machinists and specialists recom- 
mended in Mr. Bengough’s minority report 
were incorporated in the agreement. 

As a result of the mediation of officials of 
the Department of Labour, a settlement has 
been reached in a dispute between Montreal 
Bronze, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and _ its 
moulders and core makers, members of Local 
21, International Association of Machinists, 
and the employees’ application for the estab- 
lihment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with the dispute (Lasour 
GazettE, April, 1941, page 370) has accord- 
ingly been withdrawn. 


Correction 


Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, has in- 
formed the Department of an error in the 
manuscript of his minority report in regard 
to the Peck Rolling Mills dispute (Lasour 
GazertTE, April, 1941, pp. 372-86). The Order 
in Council referred to at the end of Para- 
graph 15 (page 378, second column) should 
not be P.C. 7440, but rather P.C. 2685. 


Report of Board in Disputes between Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, and Its Machinists, Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, and Electrical Workers 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with disputes between the Saint 
John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, Saint John, N.B., and its machinists, 
members of Local 482, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, its plumbers and steam- 
fitters, members of Local 213, United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, and its electrical workers, members of 
Local B502, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Judge H. O. McInerney, K.C., appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Mr. F. 8S. A. McMullin, appointed 
on the nomination of the employees; and 
Mr. John N. Flood, appointed on the nomi- 
nation of the employer. All three reside in 
Saint John. 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 


Report of Board 


To the Honourable 
Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and disputes between 
The Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuild- 
ing Company, Limited (Employer) and 
its Employees, being members of Local 
482, International Association of Machin- 
ists, and between The Saint John Dry 
Dock and Shipbuilding Company, Limited 
(Employer) and its Employees, being 
members of Local 213, United Association 
of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters 
of America, and between The Saint John 
Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited (Employer) and its Employees, 
being members of Local Union No. B 602, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
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Workers (employed on Ship Construction 
and Repair). 
Sir: 

You having on the sixth day of February, 
A.D. 1941, established by your hand and under 
the seal of the Department of Labour, Canada, 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation con- 
cerning a dispute between the above-named 
employer and the first two classes of above- 
named employees and you having further 
appointed the undersigned Mr. John N. Flood 
and Mr. Felix S. A. McMullin members of 
such board on the recommendation of such 
employer and employees, respectively, and on 
the twentieth of February, A.D. 1941, appointed 
the undersigned Henry O. McInerney, K.C., 
as chairman of such board, and you having 
subsequently, on the seventh day of March, 
1941, referred also to such board the dispute 
between such employer and such electrical 
workers as aforesaid. your board has the 
honour to present its report. 


The board convened on February twenty- 
sixth last, and has since met a number of 
times. Various documents touching on the 
dispute have been received and studied, in- 
cluding briefs as submitted by the employer 
company and by the employees and the 
representatives of the employees’ unions; 
hearings have been held, at which evidence 
by representatives of both the company and 
the employees was heard; further evidence 
was secured as to rates applicable to this 
trade in other plants and in other localities 
where similar operations are carried out; 
sittings were held to consider the evidence 
and the merits of the conflicting claims, as 
well as to consider the functions, powers and 
limitations of the board as set forth in the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, Chapter 
112, and in Orders in Council, P.C. 2685 and 
P.C. 7440. 


It is fair to say that the discussions 
carried on before the board between the 
representatives of the employer and the vari- 
ous groups of employees and the board 
members themselves have been conducted in 
the friendliest manner. Apart from the con- 
siderable difficulties involved, which have re- 
quired and have received the most careful 
consideration we have been able to give 
them, our duty has not been an unpleasant 
one. We think it desirable to record that 
employer and employees alike are very sen- 
sible of the serious and all-important tasks 
in which they have been engaged and that the 
good relations evident are worthy of emu- 
lation throughout this nation. To do nothing 
that might seem to disturb these relations, 
but to do what appeared to us right and 
necessary to maintain them, appeared to us 


as a plain duty. The importance of ship con- 
struction and repair work is always great; 
now its importance is scarcely calculable most 
assuredly not in terms of money. It is, we 
think, generally admitted that nothing is 
spared at the Saint John Dry Dock to turn 
out work competently and expeditiously. To 
this end, every effort of company and men 
alike is bent. This must go on. Nothing must 
be permitted to stand in its way. We have 
conceived it as part of our duty, so far as 
practicable, to ensure peace and stability in 
this industry during the entire war period 
ahead. 

In the case of the Machinists, the only 
matter in dispute was wage rates, since an 
agreement already existed, although the clause 
with respect to wage rates had expired on 
September 7, 1940. 

In the case of the Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters, no agreement existed and, while the 
claim filed dealt with wages only, there was 
manifest on the part of the employees a 
desire for an agreement. 

In the case of the Electrical Workers, the 
claim filed asked for increased wages and an 
agreement. 

It is part of our recommendation that 
agreements be entered into in each of the 
three above-mentioned trades incorporating 
the findings of this board. Since it is desir- 
able to have all agreements as nearly uniform 
as practicable and since the existing agree- 
ment with the Machinists appears to be a 
mutually satisfactory one, we are adopting it 
as a model in each of the other two trades, 
with modifications to suit conditions peculiar 
to each. Drafts of these agreements are at- 
tached to this report. 

The real matter in dispute in each of the 
three cases is that of basic wage rates. 

We are convinced that these should be 
higher than they have heretofore been. We 
fully appreciate the motive underlying Order 
in Council P.C. 7440. We know that its 
object is to protect all citizens of Canada, 
but especially the wage earner, against un- 
duly enhanced prices and rises in the cost of 
living. Throughout our deliberations we have 
constantly kept this in. mind. But we have 
also noted that another object of the 
Order in Councu (P.C. 7440) is to pro- 
vide “that where it can be established that 
wage rates in any locality were unduly 
low, provision shall first be made for an ap- 
propriate adjustment of rates by negotiation”. 
We quote from paragraph two of page five of 
the decisions of the Joint National Conference 
of the Construction Industry of Canada, held 
under the auspices of the National Labour 
Supply Council, and reported as having been 
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received with congratulatory remarks by the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour. 


We are convinced that during the period 
1926-29, referred to in paragraph three of such 
Order in Council, wages, both in this locality 
and in the Saint John Dry Dock and Ship- 
building industry, were depressed and sub- 
normal, This, by reason of the fact that 
Saint John is a terminal port and not a port 
of call on main sea lanes and that under 
ordinary peace-time conditions (entirely 
changed by the exigencies of war) special 
price inducements had to be held out to ships 
in order that they might be compensated 
for the additional time and travel involved 
in bringing them to this port for repair work 
if Saint John were not a regular port of call 
for such ships. Labour had to bear its part 
in depressed prices, in order that there should 
be work. If, therefore, the words “that period” 
in the seventh line of such paragraph three, 
refer, as ordinarily they would be taken to 
refer, to the words “the period 1926-29” in the 
third line of such paragraph, there can be no 
question of resulting depressed and subnormal 
wages in the industry during that period. 


If, however, such words in such seventh 
line refer, not only to the like words in such 
line three, but also to the words “thereafter 
but prior to the date hereof” in such line 
three, then justification for any recommended 
increase must be found in depressed and 
subnormal wages in this locality. The only 
measure for this known to us is a comparison 
with wages paid in similar industries in other 
parts of Canada. Comparing wages in this 
industry with those in such industries in 
Esquimalt, Vancouver, Victoria and Halifax, 
we have no hesitation in finding that wages 
paid here last year were in the words of the 
Department of Labour “Suggestions” of March 
31st, 1941, “depressed or subnormal”, and, both 
“depressed and subnormal”, as stated in the 
Order in Council. 


Comparison with Halifax seems to us the 
most natural one. The districts of Saint John 
and Halifax are comparable in population and 
conditions generally, excepting wages. For the 
most part, for some unexplained reason, they 
have for years been higher in Halifax than 
here. In the privately-owned shipyard there, 
they are for the most part higher now than 
they are here. And in that shipyard the 
employees are not organized. In the Govern- 
ment-controlled dockyard wages are and have 


been much higher than here, indeed eight: 


cents an hour higher than we feel justified 
in recommending. That the Halifax dockyard 
is Government-controlled would seem no 
reason why wages should be higher there. 
Indeed it would be difficult to explain satis- 


factorily to men why Government control 
should operate to keep wages for similar 
work under like conditions less in private 
industry than they are in Government-oper- 
ated industry. We do not think there is any 
such intention and we accordingly feel that 
it has been clearly established that the highest 
rates paid in this industry (for the three 
trades above mentioned) in this locality in 
the year 1940 and prior thereto were depressed 
and subnormal. 
It is accordingly the unanimous finding and 
recommendation of this board that:— 
(a) The hourly basic wage rates in the 
machinist trade shall be: 
Journeymen machinists and 


fibtersy t, elu 7/c. per hr, 
Eelpets 2 yb ay gO en 47 ee per ae: 
Apprentieeg-i OMe she Palo eo? per ihm, 


(6) The hourly basic wage rates in the 
plumbing and steamfitting trade shall be: 
Journeymen plumbers, steam- 


fitters and pipefitters .. .. 77c. per hr. 
Helpers .. aT eet 47c. per hr. 
Apprentices... .... 22c. per hr. 


(c) The hourly basic wage rates in the elec- 
trical trade on ship construc- 
tion and repair shall be: 


Journeymen electricians.. .. 77c. per hr. 
Helpers .. a. 47c. per hr. 
Apprentices..i6. és. 22c. per hr. 


(d) That the basic wage rate of 22c. per 
hour for apprentices in each of (a), (b) 
and (c) above be subject to a semi-an- 
nual increment of 5c. per hour during 
the four year apprenticeship period. 


That the above hourly basic wage rates 
become effective on May ist, 1941, and 
remain in effect for the duration of the 
war, and thereafter for the completion of 
war contracts in effect at the conclusion 
of war, and from year to year thereafter, 
unless thirty days’ notice in writing be 
given by either party desiring a change. 
(f) That in addition to the foregoing basic 
hourly wage rates, all journeymen, help- 
ers and apprentices shall receive flat 
bonuses for cost-of-living increases which 
occur subsequent to May 1, 1941, im 
accordance with Section 5 of P.C, 7440. 


(g) That agreements substantially in accord- 
ance with the attached forms be entered 
into between The Saint John Dry Dock 
and Shipbuilding Company, Limited, and 
Local 482, International Association of 
Machinists, and Local Union No. 213, 
United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers ‘and Steamfitters of America, 
and Local Union B 502, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, in- 
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corporating (a), (b), (c), (d), (e) and 
(f) above. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. O. McInerney, Chairman. 
John N. Flood, Member. 
F.S, A. MceMullin, Member. 


Dated at Saint John, N.B., this 19th day of 
April, 1941, 


DraFt AGREEMENT (MACHINISTS) 


Agreement between St. John Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Company Limited and Local 482, 
International Association of Machinists, effect- 
ive date May lst, 1941. 

The purpose of this agreement is to establish 
and maintain harmonious relations between the 
management and the men and to stabilize con- 
ditions of employment and rates of pay. 


Rule 1. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., 
excepting Saturday when four hours. shall 
constitute a day’s work, from 8 am. to 12 
noon. 


Rule 2. (a) In the case of three shifts being 
worked, the hours shall be as follows:— 


Noite iene. ene 1.90 a. to |.3.30° p.m, 
INO) 2 SRUtb ees as 3.30 p.m. to 11.30 p.m. 
IN‘) Sishitt ay Jee 1305 pant) to. 47.30 (aim. 


(b) When three shifts are worked, thirty 
minutes shall be allowed for lunch some 
time in the fifth hour. 

(c) Time and one-eighth shall be paid to 
men working on second and third shifts. 

(d) Any employee requested to transfer 
from ordinary day shift or regular night shift 
to any shift under the three shift arrangement 
shall be notified nine hours before his shift 
starts. Failing such notification, regular 
overtime rates shall apply on all time worked 
on such shifts, but these shifts to count as 
one of the shifts mentioned in paragraph (e). 
This rule does not apply when bringing in 
a new crew—that is, the men who had not 
been working in the plant for the preceding 
twenty-four hours. 

(e) No employee is to be considered on the 
three shift arrangement unless he has worked 
consecutively three of the shifts assigned to. 
If less than three second or third shifts have 
been worked, time and one-half shall be paid 
for all time worked. 


Rule 3. If, while working on an ordinary day 
shift, it is found necessary to work men 
through lunch hour (12 a.m. to 1 p.m.) or 
supper hour (5 p.m. to 6 p.m.) usual rates 
to apply; but if men are retained beyond 
these periods without being given time for 
lunch or supper, double time shall be paid 
for all hours worked after 1 p.m. or 6 p.m. 
as the case may be. Employee must notify 
his foreman, however, that he is working on 
double time, otherwise double time rate will 
not apply. 

Rule 4. Wages shall be paid in cash once a 
a week on Friday afternoons for period 
ending on the preceding Sunday inclusive. 


Rule 5. When the Company finds it necessary 
to employ a regular night shift other than as 
provided for in Rule 2, the following rules 
shall apply: 


(a) Any employee covered by this agree- 
ment requested to transfer from day shift 
to night shift, shall be notified one hour be- 
fore the regular day shift shall commence, 
or failing this, he shall be notified before 
10 a.m. of the day on which the night shift 
is to start, in which case he shall be paid 
one extra hour as a bonus to compensate 
for time lost as a result of having worked 
a broken shift. Failing notification as afore- 
said, the regular overtime rates shall apply 
on all time worked the first night, but this 
night to count as one of the three nights 
mentioned in paragraph (d). This rule does 
not apply when bringing in a new night 
crew—that is the men who had not been 
working in the plant for the preceding 
twenty-four hours. 

(b) Regular night shift shall be paid for 
at the rates of time and one-eighth for eight 
hours and at the rate of time and one-half 
for the next six hours on week days, Monday 
to Friday inclusive; and on Saturdays 
straight time shall be paid for the first 
four hours and time and one-half for the 
next four hours; after that double time 
shall be paid. 

(c) In the event of employees on night 
shift finishing when street cars are not run- 
ning, the Company shall provide means of 
transportation to land employees adjacent 
to their homes. In the event of men being 
required to report for duty when regular 
transportation is not available, suitable con- 
veyance to be provided. 

(d) No employee is to be considered on 
night shift work unless three consecutive 
nights have been worked. If less than three 
complete night shifts have been worked, 
time and one-half shall be paid for all time 
worked. 


Rule 6. (a) Any time worked in excess of 


hours mentioned in Rule 1, shall constitute 
overtime and shall be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half from quitting time of 
regular day shift until midnight, and from 
midnight to the starting time of regular day 
shift double time shall be paid. A _ rest 
period of nine hours shall be allowed in the 
case of all men who have worked after mid- 
night. 

(b) Work performed on Sundays and the 
following legal holdiays, namely, New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, King’s 
Birthday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Armistice Day and Christ- 
mas Day, shall be paid for at the rate of 
double time. Should any of the aforesaid 
holidays fall on Sunday, the day set aside 
by the Dominion Government to be observed. 

If any of the aforesaid holidays are not 
declared legal holidays, double time rates 
shall not apply. 

(c) On the day before Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, work to cease at 12 o’clock noon. 
Any work performed after that time shall 
be paid for at the rate of double time. 

(d) Advances to be made to men where 
and when deemed necessary. Time keepers 
to be give twenty-four hours’ notice. 


Rule 7. Should any employee covered by this 


agreement, feel that he has been unjustly 
dealt with, he shall take the matter up with 
his foreman, and failing his obtaining an 
adjustment, he shall take the matter 
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up with his Committee, and it, in turn, 
shall take the matter up with the foreman, 
General Superintendent, and the higher of- 
ficials of the Company if necessary. Failing 
to reach an adjustment, both parties agree 
to arbitrate, as provided for by the Indust- 
rial Disputes Investigation Act of the Dom- 
inion of Canada. During the time the case 
is pending, there shall be no stoppage of 
work on the part of the men and no lock- 
out on the part of the Company. 


Rule 8. Seniority and merit shall be the rule 
of employment. All fitting work and work 
other than machine work shall be assigned 
to Fitters when available. 


Rule 9. (a) The mininum hourly rate for Ma- 
chinists and Fitters shall be Seventy-seven 
cents (77c.) per hour. 

The minimum hourly rate for helpers shall 
be Forty-seven cents (47c.) per hour. 

(6) Apprentices shall be employed with 
the understanding that the first year of 
employment shall be a period of probation, 
after which time should they show the 
proper interest and aptitude for their work, 
they will be allowed to complete the balance 
of their four years’ apprenticeship. They 
shall be paid the sum of Twenty-two cents 
(22c.) per hour with half-yearly increases of 
Five cents (5c.) per hour until the four years’ 
apprenticeship period has been completed, 
after which they shall receive the minimum 
hourly rate for Machinists. During their 
apprenticeship, they must attend Vocational 
classes and make satisfactory marks for 
their work there. 

(c) Number, age and general policy for 
Apprentices shall be agreed upon between 
the Company and the Committee. 


Rule 10. In addition to the foregoing basic 
hourly wage rates, a_ cost-of-living bonus 
shall be paid to Journeymen Machinists, 
Fitters, Helpers and Apprentices to compen- 
sate for increases in the cost of living gsub- 
sequent to May Ist, 1941. Such bonus to 
be as provided for in Section 5 of P.C. 7440. 


Rule 11. When it is necessary for men to work 
in engine room, tanks, bilges, crankcases 
and other dirty or oily machine, such ma- 
chine shall be properly cleaned before start- 
ing work. 


Rule 12. Any men working on Harbour front, 
finishing work at 3 p.m. or after, shall not 
be requested to return to the plant for 
punching out. These men shall be given a 
full day for time worked up to 3 p.m. 


Rule 13. In the event of men being called for 
work and no work available, or men not 
being notified before leaving plant or be- 
fore leaving home for work that they are 
laid off and return to work on their next 
regular shift, they shall receive two (2) 
hours’ pay. 


Rule 14. Any overtime or bonus time percent- 
ages mentioned in this agreement are based 
on the standard rates of wages paid for 
straight time ordinary day work, except 
as in Rule 10 above. 


Rule 15. This agreement to become effective on 
May Ist, 1941, and to remain in effect for 
the duration of the war and thereafter for 
the completion of war contracts in effect at 
the conclusion of the war and from year to 
year thereafter, unless thirty days’ notice 


in writing be given by either party desiring 


a change. 
St. John Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Company Limited 


oer eee eee eee eee ee eee ee ees ee 


coer eee eee eee ees ee ee eee ees ee 


Local 482, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists 


coe ewe ero eoer ee vere eee er eee eeeoee 
eee eee eee ee eee eee eee eer ee eoe 


oer eee ees eee reer eeese eee ese ere 


DraFt AGREEMENT (PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS ) 


Agreement between St. John Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Company Limited and Local Union 
No. 213—United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of America, effective 
date May Ist, 1941. 

The purpose of this agreement is to establish 
and maintain harmonious relations between 
the management and the men and to stabilize 
conditions of employment and rates of pay. 


Rule 1. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, 8 a.m. to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., 
excepting Saturday when four hours shall 
constitute a day’s work, from 8 a.m. to 12 
noon. 


- Rule 2. (a) In the case of three shifts being 


worked, the hours shall be as lollows:— 


INO Vis SILO LOR an ys (oO) aa. GO a.0U pill. 
INO 2 SHIT ES Pes eas 3.30 p.m. to 11.30 p.m. 
INO No SINLTGS ave ec ss 1307p ta.) to 1) 0. enim. 


(0) When three shifts are worked, thirty 
minutes shall be allowed for lunch sometime 
in the fifth hour. 

(c) Time and one-eighth shall be paid to 
men working on second and third shifts. 

(d) Any employee requested to transfer 
from ordinary day shift or regular night 
shift to any shift under the three shift ar- 
rangement shall be notified nine hours be- 
fore his shift starts. Failing such notifi- 
cation, regular overtime rates shall apply 
on all time worked on such shifts, but these 
shifts to count as one of the shifts men- 
tioned in paragraph (e). This rule does 
not apply when bringing in a new crew— 
that is, the men who had not been working 
in the plant for the preceding twenty-four 
hours. 

(e) No employee is to be considered on 
the three shift arrangement unless he has 
worked consecutively three of the shifts 
assigned to. If less than three second or 
third shifts have been worked, time and 
one-half shall be paid for all time worked. 


Rule 3. If, while working on an ordinary day 
shift, it is found necessary to work men 
through lunch hour (12 a.m. to 1 p.m.) or 
supper hour (5 p.m. to 6 p.m.) usual rates 
to apply; but if men are retained beyond 
these periods without being given time for 
lunch or supper, double time shall be paid 
for all hours worked after 1 p.m. or 6 p.m. 
as the case may be. Employee must notify 
his foreman, however, that he is working on 
double time, otherwise double time rate will 
not apply. 

Rule 4. Wages shall be paid in cash once a 
week on Friday afternoons for period end- 
ing on the preceding Sunday inclusive. 
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Rule 5. When the Company finds it necessary 
to employ a regular night shift other than 
as provided for in Rule 2, the following 
rules shall apply: 

(a) Any employee covered by this agree- 
ment requested to transfer from day shift to 
night shift, shall be notifiied one hour be- 
fore the regular day shift shall commence, 
or failing this, he shall be notified before 
10 am. of the day on which the night shift 
is to start, in which case he shall be paid 
one extra hour as a bonus to compensate 
for time lost as a result of having worked a 
broken shift. Failing notification as afore- 
said, the regular overtime rates shall apply 
on all time worked the first night, but this 
night to count as one of the three nights 
mentioned in paragraph (d). ‘This rule 
does not apply when bringing in a new night 
crew—that is the men who had not been 
working in the plant for the preceding 
twenty-four hours. 

(b) Regular night shift shall be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-eighth for 
eight hours and at the rate of time and 
one-half for the next six hours on week 
days, Monday to Friday inclusive; and on 
Saturdays straight time shall be paid for 
the first four hours and time and one-half 
for the next four hours; after that double 
time shall be paid. 

(c) In the event of employees on night 
shift finishing when street cars are not 
running, the Company shall provide means 
of transportation to land employees adjacent 
to their homes. In the event of men being 
required to report for duty when regular 
transportation is not available, suitable con- 
veyance to be provided. 

(d) No employee is to be considered on 
night shift work unless three consecutive 
nights have been worked. If less than 
three complete night shifts have been work- 
ed, time and one-half shall be paid for all 
time worked. 

Rule 6. (a) Any time worked in excess of 
hours mentioned in Rule 1, shall constitute 
overtime and shall be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half from quitting time of 
regular day shift until midnight, and from 
midnight to the starting time of regular 
day shift double time shall be paid. A 
rest period of nine hours shall be allowed 
in the case of all men who have worked 
after midnight. 

(bo) Work performed on Sundays and the 
following legal holidays, namely, New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, King’s 
Birthday, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Armistice Day and Christ- 
mas Day, shall be paid for at the rate of 
double time. Should any of the aforesaid 
holidays fall on Sunday, the day set aside 
by the Dominion Government to be observed. 

If any of the aforesaid holidays are not 
declared legal holidays, double time rates 
shall not apply. 

(c) On the day before Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, work to cease at 12 o’clock 
noon. Any work performed after that time 
shall be paid for at the rate of double time. 

(d) Advances to be made to men where 
and when deemed necessary. Time keepers to 
be given twenty-four hours’ notice. 


Rule 7. Should any employee covered by this 
agreement feel that he has been unjustly 


dealt with, he shall take the matter up with 
his foreman, and failing his obtaining an 
adjustment, he shall take the matter up with 
his Committtee, and it, in turn, shall take 
the matter up with the foreman, General 
Superintendent and the higher officials of the 
Company if necessary. Failing to reach an 
adjustment, both parties agree to arbitrate, 
as provided for by the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act of the Dominion of Canada. 
During the time the case is pending, there 
shall be no stoppage of work on the part of 
the men and no lockout on the part of the 
Company. 

Rule 8. Seniority and merit shall be the rule 
of employment. 

Rule 9. (a) The minimum hourly rate for 
Journeymen Plumbers, Pipefitters and Steam- 
fitters shall be seventy-seven (77c.) per 
hour. 

The minimum hourly rate for helpers shall 
be forty-seven cents (47c.) per hour. 

(b) Apprentices shall be employed with 
the understanding that the first year of em- 
ployment shall be a period of probation, after 
which time should they show the proper 
interest and aptitude for their work, they 
will be allowed to complete the balance of 
their four years’ apprenticeship. They shall 
be paid the sum of twenty-two cents (22c.) 
per hour with half-yearly increases of five 
cents (5c.) per hour until the four year ap- 
prenticeship period has been completed, after 
which they shall receive the minimum hourly 
rate for Journeymen Plumbers,  Pipefitters 
and Steamfitters. During their apprentice- 
ship, they must attend Vocational classes or 
other approved schools or courses, and make 
satisfactory marks for their work there. 

(c) Number, age and general policy for 
Apprentices shall be agreed upon between the 
the Company and the Committee. 


Rule 10. In addition to the foregoing basic 
hourly wage rates, a cost-of-living bonus shall 
be paid to Journeymen Plumbers, Pipefitters, 
Steamfitters, Helpers and Apprentices to 
compensate for increases in the cost of living 
subsequent to May Ist, 1941. Such bonus 
pie as provided for in Section 5 of P.C. 


Rule 11. When it is necessary for men to work 
in engine room, tanks, bilges, crankcases and 
other dirty or oily machine, such machine 
elo! be properly cleaned before starting 
work. 


Rule 12. Any men working on Harbour front, 
finishing work at 3 p.m. or after, shall not 
be requested to return to the plant for 
punching out. These men shall be given a 
full day for time worked up to 3 p.m. 


Rule 13. In the event of men being called for 
work and no work available, or men not being 
notified before leaving plant or before leaving 
home for work that they are laid off and 
return to work on their next regular shift, 
they shall receive two (2) hours’ pay. 


Rule 14. Any overtime or bonus time percentages 
mentioned in this agreement are based on the 
standard rates of wages paid for straight 
time ordinary day work, except as in Rule 
10 above. 


Rule 15. This agreement to become effective 
on May Ist, 1941, and to remain in effect 
for the duration of the war and thereafter 
for the completion of war contracts in effect 
at the conclusion of the war and from year 
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to year thereafter, unless thirty days’ notice 
in writing be given by either party desiring 
a change. 
St. John Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Company Limited 
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Local Union No. 213—United 
Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters 

of America 
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Drart AGREEMENT (ELECTRICAL WORKERS) 


Agreement between St. John Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Company Limited and Local Union 
B 502 International Brotherhood of Elec- 
ae Workers—Effective Date May Ist, 
The purpose of this agreement is to establish 
and maintain harmonious relations between the 
management and the men and to stabilize con- 
ditions of employment and rates of pay. 

Rule 1. Eight hours shall constitute a day’s 
work, 8 am. to 12 noon and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., 
excepting Saturday when four hours shall 
constitute a day’s work, from 8 a.m. to 
noon. 

Rule 2. (a) In the case of three shifts being 
worked the hours shall be as follows:— 
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(6) When three shifts are worked, thirty 
minutes shall be allowed for lunch sometime 
in the fifth hour. 

(c) Time and one-eighth shall be paid to 
men working on second and third shifts. 

(d) Any employee requested to transfer 
from ordinary day shift or regular night shift 
to any shift under the three shift arrange- 
ment shall be notified nine hours before his 
shift starts. Failing such notification, regular 
overtime rates shall apply on all time worked 
on such shifts, but these shifts to count as 
one of the shifts mentioned in paragraph (e). 
This rule does not apply when bringing in a 
new crew—that is, the men who had not been 
working in the plant for the preceding 
twenty-four hours. 

(e) No employee is to be considered on the 
three shift arrangement unless he has worked 
consecutively three of the shifts assigned to. 
If less than three second or third shifts have 
been worked, time and one-half shall be paid 
for all time worked. 


Rule 3. If, while working on an ordinary day 
shift, it is found necessary to work men 
through lunch hour (12 a.m. to 1 p.m.) or 
supper hour (5 p.m. to 6 pm.) usual rates 
to apply; but if men are retained beyond 
these periods without being given time for 
lunch or supper, double time shall be paid 
for all hours worked after 1 p.m. or 6 p.m. 
as the case may be. Employee must notify 
his foreman, however, that he is working on 
double time, otherwise double time rate will 
not apply. 

Rule 4. Wages shall be paid in cash once a 
week on Friday afternoons for period ending 
onthe preceding Sunday inclusive. 

Rule 5. When the Company finds it necessary to 
employ a regular night shift other than as 
provided for in Rule 2, the following rules 
shall apply: 
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(a) Any employee covered by this agree- 
ment requested to transfer from day shift to 
night shift, shall be notified one hour before 
the regular day shift shall commence, or fail- 
ing this, he shall be notified before 10 a.m. of 
the day on which the night shift is to start, 
in which case he shall be paid one extra hour 
as a bonus to compensate for time lost as a 
result of having worked a broken shift. 

Failing notification as aforesaid, the reguiar 
overtime rates shall apply on all time worked 
the first night, but this night to count as 
one of the three nights mentioned in para- 
graph (d). This rule does not apply when 
bringing in a new night crew—that is the 
men who had not been working in the plant 
for the preceding twenty-four hours. 

(b) Regular night shift shall be paid for at 
the rate of time and one-eighth for eight hours 
and at the rate of time and one-half for the 
next six hours on week days, Monday to Fri- 
day inclusive; and on Saturdays straight 
time shall be paid for the first four hours. and 
time and one-half for the next four hours; 
after that double time shall be paid. 

(c) In the event of employees on night 
shift finishing when street cars are not 
running, the Company shall provide means 
of transportation to land employees adjacent 
to their homes. In the event of men being 
required to report for duty when regular 
transportation is not available, suitable con- 
veyance to be provided. 

(d) No employee is to be considered on 
night shift work unless three consecutive nights 
have been worked. If less than three com- 
plete night shifts have been worked, time and 
one-half shall be paid for all time worked. 


Rule 6. (a) Any time worked in excess of hours 
mentioned in Rule 1, shall constitute overtime 
and shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half from quitting time of regular day 
shift until midnight, and from midnight to 
starting time of regular day shift double time 
shall be paid. A rest period of nine hours 
shall be allowed in the case of all men who 
have worked after midnight. 

(6) Work performed on Sundays and the 
following legal holidays, namely, New Year’s 
Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, King’s 
Birthday, Dominion Day, labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Armistice Day and Christ- 
mas Day, shall be paid for at the rate of 
double time. Should any of the aforesaid 
holidays fall on Sunday, the day set aside by 
the Dominion Government to be observed. 

If any of the aforesaid holidays are not 
declared legal holidays, double time rates shall 
not apply. 

(c) On the day before Christmas and New 
Year’s Day, work to cease at 12 o’clock noon. 
Any work performed after that time shall be 
paid for at the rate of double time. 

(d) Advances to be made to men where and 
when deemed necessary. Time keepers to be 
given twenty-four hours’ notice. 

Rule 7. Should any employee covered by this 
agreement, feel that he has been unjustly 
dealt with, he shall take the matter up with 
his foreman, and failing his obtaining an ad- 
justment, he shall take the matter up with 
his Committee, and it, in turn, shall take the 
matter up with the foreman, General Super- 
intendent, and the higher officials of the Com- 
pany if necessary. Failing to reach an adjust- 
ment, both parties agree to arbitrate, as pro- 
vided for by the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
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tion Act of the Dominion of Canada. During 
the time the case is pending, there shall be no 
stoppage of work on the part of the men and 
no lockout on the part of the Company. 


Rule 8. Seniority and merit shall be the rule of 
employment. 


Rule 9. (a) The minimum hourly rate for 
Journeymen Electricians shall be Seventy- 
seven cents (77c.) per hour. 

The minimum hourly rate for helpers shall 
be Forty-seven cents (47c.) per hour. 

(b) Apprentices shall be employed with the 
understanding that the first year of employ- 
ment shall be a period of probation, after 
which time should they show the proper in- 
terest and aptitude for their work, they will 
be allowed to complete the balance of their 
four years’ apprenticeship. They shall be 
paid the sum of Twenty-two cents (22c.) per 
hour with half-yearly increases of Five cents 
(5c.) per hour until the four year apprentice- 
ship period has been completed, after which 
they shall receive the minimum hourly rate 
for Journeymen Electricians. During their 
apprenticeship, they must attend Vocational 
classes or other approved schools or courses, 
and make satisfactory marks for their work 
there. 

(c) Number, age and general policy for 
Apprentices shall be agreed upon between the 
Company and the Committee. 

(d) Helpers are to be advanced to journey- 
men’s status, at the end of two years’ service 
as helpers, on the recommendation of a board 
of Examiners to be set up for the purpose. 
Such board of Examiners to consist of three 
members; one to be appointed by the em- 
ployer; one by the above named union, and 
a third to be selected by these two. 

Rule 10. In addition to the foregoing basic 
hourly wage rates, a cost-of-living bonus shall 
be paid to Journeymen Electricians, Helpers 
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and Apprentices to compensate for increases 
in the cost of living subsequent to May Ist., 
1941. Such bonus to be as provided for in 
Section 5 of P.C. 7440. 


Rule 11. When it is necessary for men to work 
in engine room, tanks, bilges, crankcases and 
other dirty or oily machine, such machine 
shall be properly cleaned before starting work. 


Rule 12. Any men working on Harbour front, 
finishing work at 3 p.m. or after, shall not be 
requested to return to the plant for punching 
out. These men shall be given a full day for 
time worked up to 3 p.m, 


Rule 13. In the event of men being called for 
work and no work available, or men not being 
notified before leaving plant or before leaving 
home for work that they are laid off and 
return to work on their next regular shift, 
they shall receive two (2) hours’ pay. 


Rule 14. Any overtime or bonus time percent- 
ages mentioned in this agreement are based 
on the standard rates of wages paid for 
straight time ordinary day work, except as in 
Rule 10, above. 


Rule 15. This agreement to become effective 
on May Ist, 1941, and to remain in effect for 
the duration of the war and thereafter for 
the completion of war contracts in effect at 
the conclusion of the war and from year to 
year thereafter, unless thirty day’s notice in 
writing be given by either party desiring a 


change. 
St. John Dry Dock & Shipbuilding 
Company Limited. 
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Local Union B 502 International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers 


ed 


Report of Board in Dispute between Fairfield and Sons, Limited, 
and Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Fairfield and Sons, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 


and its employees, members of Fairfield 
Woollen Mills Employees’ Unit, One Big 
Union. 


The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice A. K. Dysart, of 
the Manitoba Court of King’s’ Bench, 
appointed on the jomt recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. Edward Arm- 
strong, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. J. L. M. Thomson, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
All three reside in Winnipeg. 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Board 
In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and amendments thereto 
and in the matter of a dispute between 
H. C. Fairfield & Sons, Limited, Em- 
ployer, and its employees being members 
of the Fairfield Woollen Mills Employees’ 
Unit of the One Big Union, Employees. 


To the Honourable Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Dear Sir —We, the members of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation, established 
by you on January 28, 1941, to deal with 
the above dispute, having now completed. the 
work assigned to us beg to submit our report 
thereon. 

Our first meeting of the Board was held on 
February 7, and meetings thereafter have been 
held at intervals to suit the convenience of 
the parties. At most of these meetings both 
parties were present through their repre- 
sentatives and submitted their evidence and 
arguments. A few meetings were held at 
which only one or other of the contesting 
parties was present, in an effort to discover 
if any grounds could be found upon which the 
parties could be brought together in an agree- 
ment. This attempt at conciliation at these 
meetings and at different times throughout 
the hearings has proved fruitless. 

The employees’ representatives were headed 
by Mr. R. B. Russell, the General Secretary 
of the O.B.U., assisted by D. Sutherland and 
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H. McGregor. The company on its part was 
represented by its president, H. C. Fairfield, 
and his two sons. 

We proceeded on the basis that the claims 
made by the employees in the application for 
a Board constitutes the whole subject matter 
of the dispute. These claims are stated as 
follows :— 

1. That the company reinstate the eleven 
discharged employees and pay them for 
time lost. 

2. That the company stop any further efforts 
to prevent the employees from exercising 
their lawful rights in organizing into the 
union of their choice. 

3. That the company recognize the union and 
enter into negotiations with the employees’ 
representatives in order to arrive at an 
agreement governing wages, hours of 
labour and working conditions, a copy of 
which proposed agreement is hereby 
enclosed and marked Hehibit No. 3. 

This third claim was later enlarged upon 
advice from you and has now been treated by 
us as including the following additional 
question :— 

4. What wage scales, hours of labour and 
other working conditions ought to be 
included in any agreement between the 
company and its employees? 

The pros and cons respecting each of these 
four questions are set out in appendixes which 
will be more particularly referred to in con- 
nection with each question. Because of the 
intensely antagonistic attitude taken by the 
opposing parties, it became necessary to have 
most of the statements of fact taken under 
oath in order that precise statements could 
be checked up if necessary. The evidence was 
taken down by a court reporter, but has not 
been transcribed. Speaking generally, how- 
ever, the facts and arguments are set out in 
the exhibits Nos. 4-28, inclusive, filed at the 
hearings. 

The four questions in dispute will now be 
dealt with seriatim. 


Question One. 

On this first question, namely, whether or 
not the laid-off men should be restored to their 
jobs and paid back wages, the facts and 
arguments of the men will be found in 
Appendix I and of the company in Appendix 
I-A attached hereto. 

Briefly stated, we find: 

On the 17th day of December, 1940, the 
company laid off twelve of its one hundred 
and fifty employees, and summarily dismissed 
one other. In preparation for the lay-off 
twelve notices had been prepared indicating 
the reasons assigned by the company for the 
lay-off, and indicating that the lay-off was 
only until the men could again be employed 
with advantage. Mr. Norman Blue, one of 
the twelve to whom a notice was addressed, 
did not receive his notice and so did not leave 
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his employment. He has not yet left it. His 
notice, by some error, was delivered to Mr. 
Sutherland. The man dismissed was D. 
Sutherland, whose dismissal was summary for 
alleged insolence. He was not included in the 
list of men to be laid off. One of 'the twelve, 
Mr. Cassidy, was taken back into service a 
couple of days later. The remaining eleven 
laid off are still out, as is also Mr. Sutherland. 

In its reply to the men’s claims the com- 
pany stated to the Department of Labour 
that no men had been dismissed and that 
those laid off were so laid off until the com- 
pany could use them to advantage. We must, 
therefore, treat these eleven men as merely 
laid off and not dismissed. Therefore, they 
have a right to be considered as part of the 
general staff of ‘the company’s employees, 
though not actually working or drawing wages. 
Mr. Sutherland, however, stands on a differ- 
ent footing and should be regarded as no 
longer a member of the staff. 

Whether any or all of the laid-off men are 
entitled to be restored to their jobs depends 
on whether or not they were improperly 
laid off. If, as the men claim, they were 
laid off because of their union activities, then 
the lay-off was improper and the men should 
be restored to their jobs. On the other hand, 
if, as claimed by the company, the lay-off 
was for other reasons than union activities, 
the lay-off was justified and the men have no 
right to be restored. 

The lay-off followed very closely upon the 
organization of the union, but we are satis- 
fied that the company had intended to reduce 
the staff by laying off some members and had 
reached, a definite conclusion to that effect 
before the union was organized. 

The company’s reasons for the lay-off were 
that they had known for some time that they 
were over-staffed, and, although a decision 
to lay off had been opposed by some members 
of the company and at least was postponed, 
still early in December it seems to have been 
clear to the company that business prospects 
could not justify retention of the full staff 
and that some would have to be laid off. 
The records before and since the lay-off seem 
on the whole to substantiate fairly well the 
company’s contention. 

In selecting the group to be laid off, the 
company chose those men from the different 
departments who seemed to be low in efhi- 
ciency or production, and fairly low in 
seniority. On the question of efficiency of the 
individuals, there has been much controversy. 
The company relies upon the statements of 
the various mill managers and supervisors, 
who all support the company’s view, as well 
as upon records of production kept by the 
different men. ‘These records, though only 
introduced and not very accurate, apply in a 
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rough way the same rule to nearly all of 
those whose work was so recorded. In some 
cases, notably that of H. McGregor, this 
claim seems to be refuted by showing errors 
in the records. 

Turning to the reasons alleged by the 
employees, namely, union activities, we find 
that at the time of the lay-off, Sutherland 
had been spokesman for the men on the 
evening of December 16th, and was probably 
one of the most active engaged in the 
organization, yet the company did not lay 
him off and did not intend to. It dismissed 
him because of something which arose in a 
heated moment between one of the company’s 
officials and Mr. Sutherland. We find there- 
fore, that Sutherland was not laid off because 
of his union activities. Mr. McGregor had 
been spokesman for the men in the after- 
noon meeting, and was known to be active. 
His case comes nearest of all to establishing 
the men’s claim, but even at that we think 
it fails because he was not locked out. The 
remaining men, three, were members of the 
committee of thirteen which the men had 
appointed at their organization meeting on 
December 15th to carry on negotiations with 
the company respecting an agreement, and the 
same three were subsequently appointed mem- 
bers of a committee to carry on negotiations, 
but at the time of the lay-off it is not shown 
in any way that the company was aware of 
these facts respecting these three, so that 
they cannot be said to have been laid off 
because of union activities. The remaining 
eight men laid off are not shown to have 
taken any active part in the organization of a 
union, and it is not shown that the company 
even knew that they were members of the 
union. 

The lay-off was not for the purpose of com- 
pelling the men to accept or continue their 
employment on terms or conditions laid down 
by the company, and least of all was it done 
for the sole reason of so compelling them. 
Therefore there was no lock-out within the 
meaning of Section 2 (g) of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act or of Section 502A 
of the Criminal Code. 

In our opinion, therefore, the governing 
reasons, if not the only reasons, for the lay- 
off, were business considerations of the com- 
pany and not the union activities of the 
laid-off men. It follows that these men have 
no right to be restored to their jobs until the 
company needs their services. It also follows, 
of course, that they are not entitled to be 
paid wages for time since the lay-off. 


Question Two 


The second question is whether or not the 
company ought to discontinue interfering with 
the men’s right to organize. The facts and 


claims of the men are set out in Appendix II 
and the company’s reply will be found in 
Appendix II-A. 

On the sworn testimony of the company’s 
officials and of the employee Lorette, it is 
quite clear that the company did not inter- 
fere with the men’s right to organize, nor 
attempt in any way to break up or destroy 
the organization. The things which transpired 
in the mill among the employees and which 
were suspected of being inspired by the com- 
pany or done with their knowledge and 
approval, seemed to have been the actions 
of the men entirely of their own accord. 

The company not having interfered, need 
not, of course, be required to discontinue 
interference. 

We should observe, however, that we deal 
with this question distinct and apart from 
Question One. 


Question Three 


Turning to Question Three, namely, whether 
or not the company should negotiate with the 
representatives of the union with a view to 
reaching a trade agreement, the facts and 
claims of the men respecting this will be 
found in Appendix III and of the company in 
Appendix III-A. 

Because the Department of Labour has 
accepted the representation made by the men 
that the union contains one hundred and five 
of the one hundred and fifty employees as at 
December 17, 1940, and has made a submis- 
sion to this Board upon that basis, the Board 
is bound to accept that basis of procedure, 
and cannot go behind that record. 


Although evidence has been adduced that 
many of the men who joined up with the 
union subsequently desired to withdraw, no 
evidence of actual withdrawal has been placed 
before us, and, even if a sufficient number 
did withdraw or were now disposed to repu- 
diate the union to reduce the union’s member- 
ship to a minority of the employees, that is 
not a matter into which this Board can enter. 

Assuming then that the union as formed 
represented a majority of the employees and 
therefore had a right to speak for them, the 
next question is, who shall those spokesmen 
be? Namely, the men have the right to 
organize into a union of their choice and to 
elect spokesmen or representatives of their 
choice for bargaining purposes. They did 
choose such men on December 15; they 
appointed a committee of thirteen, which a 
week later was reduced or replaced by a 
committee of five. That committee consists 
of Sutherland, who was dismissed on the 17th 
of December, H. McGregor, and three others 
who had been laid off on the 17th. McGregor 
and these three, being only laid off, are still 
entitled to be regarded by the men as belong- 
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ing to the staff of the company, although not 
at the moment actively employed. Sutherland 
alone is no longer a member of the staff, but 
there is nothing in the Act to prevent the 
men from naming an outsider to act as one of 
their representatives in such bargaining. 

We therefore think that the union repre- 
sents the majority of the employees, and, as a 
union, has the right to negotiate with the 
company with a view to reaching a collective 
bargain, and that it is entitled to carry on 
such negotiations through the representatives 
which it chose at or before the beginning of 
this dispute. 

The law which gives the men the right to 
bargain collectively surely carries the implica- 
tion that the company will negotiate with the 
men with a view to reaching such bargain. 
Any other view would render this portion of 
the Act a futility. 

In the above circumstances and on the 
assumptions upon which we have proceeded, 
we think that the company should enter into 
negotiations with the present representatives 
of this union, with a view to reaching a 
collective bargain regarding rates of pay, 
hours, and working conditions. 


Question Four 


On this question, namely, what ought to be 
the terms and conditions of an agreement 
between the company and its employees, the 
facts and claims of the men are set forth in 
Appendix IV and of the company in 
Appendix IV-A. 

Although we have attempted to acquaint 
ourselves with facts that might enable us to 
reach a conclusion, the paucity of material 
renders this practically impossible at this 
stage. Moreover, in view of the fact that we 
recommend under Question Three that the 
company meet its employees with a view to 
striking their own bargain on these matters, 
we deem that, for the present at least, no 
recommendation need or should be made by 
us under this heading. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) A. K. Dysart, 
Chairman. 
J. L. M. Thomson. 

E. Armstrong. 


AppENDIx I 


This is a statement of the case of the men 
on Question One. The men claim that thirteen 
men laid off or dismissed were so laid off or 
dismissed by the employer for the sole reason 
of their activities in forming a trade union. 

In support of this view they submit:— 

(1) That the one hundred and fifty employees 
of the company were circularized by the General 
Secretary of the B.U. under letter dated 


December 11th, 1940, inviting each employee 
to appear at the Lockport Hall (a mile or so 
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from the mill) on Sunday, December 15th, 1940, 
for the purposes of organizing a trade union; 

(2) That this letter or its contents in some 
way came to the attention of the company. Two 
of the officers, HiicC» Fairfield and FF. R: 
Fairfield, questioned two of the employees, D. 
Sutherland and McGregor, regarding the 
possible formation of a union, and made it 
quite clear that the management would not 
tolerate any affiliation with outside unions and 
used intimidating language towards’ these 
employees; 

(3) That on Sunday afternoon, December 
15th, at the Lockport Hall, one hundred and 
five of the employees assembled and _ signed 
application cards and thereby formed a_ trade 
union under the name of the Fairfield Woollen 
Mills Employees’ Unit of the One Big Union. 
This meeting was addressed by R. B. Russell, 
the General Secretary. A committee of thirteen, 
including D. Sutherland and H. McGregor, was 
appointed to prepare a draft agreement as a 
basis of negotiations with the company. The 
General Secretary was instructed to request 
the company by letter to meet this committee 
with a view to negotiating an agreement; 

(4) That the employees further claim that 
on Monday, December 16th, the company stopped 
the mill, called the men together and Mr. 
H. C. Fairfield, Sr., spoke telling the men he 
had advocated the laying off of men for the 
past six weeks due to the lack of work, but 
that Mr. F. R. Fairfield had opposed it. Mr. 
Fairfield, Sr., also told them that if the com- 
pany had to close the mill they would put a 
lock on the door; it made no difference to them; 
also that the employees could have a union 
but that if they wanted more money they 
could get more from the company without a 
union than they could if an outside union 
came in and made demands; 

(5) That on December 16th the General 
Secretary, Mr. Russell, ‘phoned F. R. Fairfield 
regarding the alleged threat of “lockout”, but 
Mr. Fairfield denied the allegations and said 
that the company was aware of its respon- 
sibilities; 

(6) That on the evening of December 17th 
twelve men were laid off, eleven of them being 
given letters in identical terms, namely that 
the lay-off was regrettable and was due to “lack 
of business” and to “existing conditions’. The 
recipients of these notices left, being paid up 
to date with a small bonus. The twelfth notice 
in the same terms, addressed to N. Blue, was 
not given to Blue but was later given to 
D. Sutherland. They claim also that the notice 
given to Sutherland, though addressed to Blue 
and sealed in an envelope, was intended for 
Sutherland, further that neither Sutherland 
nor Blue has yet received his cheque; 

(7) That although the reasons for the lay- 
off were so stated in the notices and were 
substantially repeated in the company’s answer 
to the men’s application for a Board, the 
company later, after hearings had _ begun, 
assigned additional reasons for the lay-off, 
namely, inefficiency and low production on the 
part of the men laid off; 

(8) That the alleged inefficiency and low 
production are based upon records which the 
company had installed only a month or so 
before the lay-off, and which up to the time 
of the lay-off had never been properly developed, 
and were so incomplete in many _ essential 
features that they could not fairly nor even 
roughly give any true picture of the men’s 
efficiency or production; and that these records, 
having been entered in a book, have since been 
destroyed and so can throw but little light on 
this aspect of the controversy; 
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(9) That two of the men laid. off, D. 
Sutherland and H. McGregor, had been ap- 
pointed “charge-hands”, and so had much work 
of a general supervisory nature of which the 
said records gave no account; 

(10) That if the men had been as inefficient 
and as low in production as the company alleges, 
it is hard to understand why they were not 
dismissed long before they were, and especially 
why for some months prior to the actual lay- 
off that at least some of them had received 
periodical increases in pay; 

(11) That the allegation of over-staffing is 
to be heavily discounted because immediately 
after the lay-off the remaining employees were 
required or permitted to work longer hours 
per day, and that the production in numbers 
of blankets is not recorded for the following 
two weeks, when admittedly there was much 
pene ssion and dislocation of business at the 
mill. 

The conclusion reached by the men and urged, 
is that the lay-offs were due not to “lack of 
business” or “existing conditions” nor to 
“inefficiency” or “low production” on the part 
of the employees, nor to “over-staffing”’, but 
to the real reason that these men or at least 
some of them had become offensive to the com- 
pany because of their activities in forming a 
union. 


APPENDIX J-A 


This is the reply of the company to. Appen- 
dix I of the men regarding Question One. The 
company assign several reasons for the lay-off 
and dismissals. They say :— 


(1) That for at least six weeks prior to 
December 17, it was evident to the company 
that the staff was over-manned and ought to 
be reduced. The decision was postponed because 
of the opposition of the younger members of the 
company and of the hope of securing some new 
business; still, early in December a decision 
was reached for a lay-off. Thereupon a tentative 
list of thirty names was drawn up from among 
the employees from which those laid off were 
to be selected, and in fact were later selected. 
The company affirms that of those laid off only 
three or four were known by the company to 
be in any way active in organizing a union, and 
that the most active of these—Sutherland— 
was not on the list to be laid off, but was to 
be continued. His dismissal was because of 
alleged insolence or truculency. The company 
claims that the majority of those laid off on 
December 17 were, so far as the company knew, 
in no way connected with organizing activities; 

(2) That the company had heard rumours of 
organizing activities prior to December 15, but 
had no definite knowledge of what was actually 
going on; 

(3) That because they suspected that some 
unrest or dissatisfaction or complaints existed 
among some of the men, they called a meeting 
of the day staff about 4.30 in the afternoon 
of Monday, December 16, and spoke with a 
view to allaying any unrest or removing any 
dissatisfaction that might exist and there told 
the men briefly of the history of the company 
and its development as one big family; that if 
they desired to form a union it would be quite 
satisfactory indeed to the company; that if the 
men had any complaints or requests to make the 
company would be glad to hear them and deal 
with them; and then left the meeting awaiting 
any word from the men. Soon thereafter 
H. McGregor came from the meeting to the 
company’s officers and requested that the whole 
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matter be allowed to stand until the night 
shift could be present. This was agreed to; 

(4) That about 7.30 in the evening, when 
both shifts were present, the meeting was again 
addressed, this time by one of Mr. Fairfield’s 
sons, along the lines of the afternoon meeting, 
although a little more briefly. Again the com- 
pany’s representatives retired and soon after a 
committee of five, headed by D. Sutherland, 
attended the company’s officers and stated that 
the men had decided unanimously to remain 
with the union they had formed, and that they 
would submit some proposals in due course; 

(5) That on the evening of December 17 
the lay-off took place. Twelve men had been 
selected for the lay-off several days prior to 
that time and had been chosen from the pre- 
liminary list of thirty names already referred 
to, and were decided upon after consultation 
with the officers and management as to the men 
who should be laid off in the reduction of staff; 

(6) That all were unanimous that the men 
selected for the lay-off were those who could 
be most easily spared from the mill without 
lowering the productive power of the mill; 

(7) That seniority coupled with efficiency was 
the principle underlying this particular lay-off, 
as it had always been in the mill in the pre- 
ceding eighteen or twenty years; 

(8) That the lay-off was not in any respect 
or degree prompted by union activities of any 
individual; and that this is shown by the fact 
that Sutherland, who was known by the com- 
pany to have been most active, was not slated 
for the lay-off at all; and that the large majority 
of those laid off were not known by the com- 
pany to be, nor had they in fact been, active 
in promoting the union’s organization; 

(9) That the fact that the men laid off or 
dismissed include M. Kartzmark, the president 
of the union, D. Sutherland, secretary of the 
union, and the three other members of the 
executive of five, of the union, is merely co- 
incidence, and was an after event because these 
men were not elected to their respective offices 
until several days after they had been laid off, 
namely, at a meeting of the union on Sunday, 
December 22, 1940; 

(10) That whatever union activities may have 
been displayed by the men prior to the lay-off, 
no demands of any kind had been made upon 
the company. The agreement proposed in the 
third of the men’s complaints was not prepared 
nor submitted to the company until some days 
after the lay-off, and it was the first concrete 
demand made by the union; 

(11) That the company did not in fact nor 
otherwise “lock-out” these men. The company 
understand “lock-out” to mean, in part at least, 
a lay-off of men done with a view to compelling 
them to accept the company’s terms of employ- 
ment. The company does not want these men 
back in its employment and laid them off 
because it had no present or further use for 
their services. As regards the majority of the 
men the company have allways been ready and 
willing and are now ready and willing to re- 
engage them if it has any use for their services. 
But the four or five men, namely, D. Sutherland, 
H. McGregor, J. McGregor and P. W. Blue and 
M. Kartzmark, it will not re-engage because 
they have proven themselves to be _ trouble- 
makers for months prior to the lay-off, and 
chiefly because of their unfair allegations con- 
cerning the company, made to the Department 
of Labour, and because of their insolence and 
truculency in their attitude to the company’s 
management; 
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(12) That the need of reduction in staff had 
for some time prior to the lay-off been well- 
known, but was delayed only on grounds of com- 
passion or hope of improvement, and that the 
subsequent production of the mill once the 
readjustments were settled and the Christmas 
season with its interruptions passed, proved 
conclusively that even with reduced staff and 
reduced number of working hours, the monthly 
output of blankets progressively and substan- 
tially increased. Part of this improvement is 
attributable to the development of more system 
in the work and elimination of disturbing 
elements; 

(13) That all the men who were laid off or 
dismissed were men of low production and 
efficiency. This is attested to by all the com- 
pany’s managers and supervisors of production, 
and is shown by the records of production as 
kept by the men themselves. That these 
records, though admittedly not very accurate in 
some respects, were at least the same for all 
men and had the same relative value for all. 
Any inaccuracies in the records may be allowed 
for and still the conclusion is reached of 
inefficiency and low production power of these 
men. 

In conclusion the company claims that it was 
well within its rights in reducing the staff when 
the staff was over-manned, and in laying off 
these men in that reduction, and maintains 
that the lay-off was not in any way prompted 
by the union activities of any of these men. 

The company claims therefore that the men 
ought not to be restored, nor, of course, are 
they entitled to payment of back wages. 


APPENDIX II 


This is a statement of the case of the men 
on Question Two. In support of this view 
they submit :— 

(1) That within a day or two after Decem- 
ber 15, 1940, when the union was organized, a 
document referred to as the “round-robin” was 
drawn up and circulated for signatures among 
the employees and the men claim that inasmuch 
as this was done during business hours and by 
men opposed to the union, it must have been 
instigated or condoned by the company. That 
document was destroyed and never delivered 
to the union; 

(2) That a week or more afterwards another 
document was drawn up purporting to be a 
resignation of the signatories from the union. 
This document, also circulated during business 
hours, was widely signed. Here again the men 
claim that the company must have known, if 
they did not in fact inspire, this document. 
Incidentally the document contained eighty-one 
signatures, at least seventeen of whom were not 
members of the union from which they pur- 
ported to resign; and although the document 
was subsequently sent to the executive of the 
union it was such a document as they did or 
could not act upon. 

In conclusion the men claim that such activi- 
ties, if participated in by the company, are in 
contravention to the men’s rights, and should 
be terminated. 

AppENDIx II-A 


This is the reply of the company to Appen- 
dix II of the men, regarding Question Two. 

Regarding the “round-robin” the company’s 
officers say that they knew nothing of its origin, 
inception or circulation and had nothing what- 
ever to do with it and that they learned of it 


eventually, only later on; and that when they 
did hear of it they disapproved of it. 
Regarding the second document they say that 
here again they knew nothing of it, either of 
its origin or circulation, until later on, when 
a copy of it came into their hands about the 
time that it came to the attention of the Board. 
They say further that they had not in any 
way done anything to justify this complaint. 


APPENDIX III 


This is a statement of the case of the 
employees on Question Three. The men 
claim :— 

(1) That the employees at a meeting on 
December 15, 1940, exercised their lawful right 
to form a union and to appoint representatives 
to negotiate an agreement on their behalf with 
the company; that committee consisted of 
thirteen employees, whose names are: P. W. 
Blue, H. McGregor, J. Loutit, D. Sutherland, 
Vou Tavlor. ls, suoutit, |G, Bruce,’ QO. |. Taylor; 
J. Harcus, H. Saunders, G. Tingling, T. McKay, 
A. McKay; 

(2) That this committee prepared a draft 
agreement as a basis of negotiation with the 
company, but because of the events already 
detailed under headings of Questions One and 
Two this committee did not get an opportunity 
to meet or negotiate with the company; 

(3) That at a subsequent meeting, namely, 
on December 22, 1940, the organized committee 
received and adopted the report of progress of 
that committee; for that thereupon for various 
reasons a smaller and slightly different com- 
mittee was appointed to represent the union 
in the contemplated negotiations with the com- 
pany. This committe consisted of the following 
five men: M. Kartzmark, D. Sutherland, 
H. McGregor, P. W. Blue, J. McGregor; 

(4) That this latter committee has not yet 
been able to open negotiations because of the 
facts set out in this report; 

(5) That the employees claim that there is 
no restriction placed upon them by law in the 
selection of representatives to negotiate agree- 
ments for them, and that they are at liberty 
to select employees who have been laid off or 
even persons who are not in the employ of 
the company at all; 

(6) That they insist upon the freedom of 
choice which the law allows them as they under- 
stand it, and will negotiate with the company 
only through said committee of five appointed 
on December 22, 1940; 

(7) That the employees resist and will resist 
the suggestion that if they are to negotiate 
with the company they must do so only under 
a committee whose personnel is agreeable to 
the company; 

(8) That they likewise resist the suggestion 
that any such negotiating committee from them 
must be at the time of the negotiation in the 
employ of the company, because that suggestion 
would enable the company, by laying off any 
representatives so chosen, to thwart negotiations 
PO awa ad and so defeat the purposes of the 

iC. 

(9) That the union as formed on December 15 
was accepted by the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa as representing the. majority of the 
company’s employees, and that this conciliation 
board cannot now go behind the Department’s 
recognition, but must proceed on the assumption 
that the union does represent the majority of 
employees, and has properly chosen those who 
so represent it in the negotiations; 
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(10) That, moreover, the union does in fact 
embrace in its membership the majority of the 
present employees, and that the present com- 
mittee appointed for negotiation has never been 
repudiated by the union. 

For the foregoing reasons the employees 
claim that the right given them by law to 
establish a union of their choice, and when so 
established to negotiate collectively, entails a 
correlative duty on the part of the company to 
enter into negotiations with the union’s repre- 
sentatives. Stated concretely, the employees, 
being members of the said trade union, claim 
the right to negotiate with the company for a 
wage agreement through the said committee of 
five chosen December 22, 1940. 


AppEeNpDIx JIJ-A 


This is the reply of the company to Ap- 
pendix III of the men, regarding Question 
Three. The company admits: 


(1) That it has always acknowledged the 
right of its employees to form a labour union 
of their choice; 

(2) That the employees did exercise that 
right and form a union; 

(3) That the formation of such a union 
carries with it the right to bargain collectively 
on behalf of the employees respecting wages, 
hours of labour and general working conditions; 

(4) That the company has refused and still 
refuses to negotiate with the committee of five 
appointed by the union on December 22, because 
it claims; 

(5) That the members of this committee are 
not employees of the company; 

(6) That they were not employees when they 
were appointed to the committee; 

(7) That by their individual conduct the 
members of that committee have made them- 
selves so objectionable to the company that the 
company refuses to discuss any agreement with 
them; 

(8) That the objectionable conduct was no 
part of their proper union activities but some- 
thing quite outside, as set forth in Appendix 


-A: 

(9) That the company understands the law 
to be that negotiations may be carried on by its 
employees through representatives who are em- 
ployees and therefore have something imme- 
diately at stake in the working of the mill; 

(10) That the said committee does not 
represent a majority of the present employees 
as shown by the fact that (a) soon after forma- 
tion of the union, twenty-nine employees signed 
a “round-robin”; (b) that soon thereafter forty- 
four of those who had become members of the 
union signed a document which they intended to 
be a resignation from the union, but which 
the union officers declined to accept or act upon; 
in addition, twenty-seven other employees signed 
the said document and still others expressed 
annoyance at not having been given an 
opportunity to sign before it was sent to the 
secretary of the union. 

(11) That the formation of a union does not 
destroy the essential spirit of the Act, which 
is to enable employees to better their conditions 
with the company, and not to enable outsiders 
with sinister motives and objects to interfere 
with the internal working of a manufacturing 
plant in which they have no proper concern; 

(12) That the personnel of the said com- 
mittee of five are no longer included in the com- 
pany’s employees, one having been dismissed, 
and the four others laid off indefinitely and 


without any present prospect of their being 
taken back into employment again; 

The company therefore submits that it ought 
not be compelled to negotiate with this com- 
mittee. It is, however, quite willing to negotiate 
with a new committee chosen by and from 
among the present employees. 


APPENDIX IV 


This is a statement of the case of the em- 
ployees in respect of Question Four. The men 
claim: 


(1) That they lawfully formed a union and 
appointed a committee to draw up a draft 
agreement, and that the committee having so 
drawn an agreement which has been brought to 
the notice of the company, that agreement 
should form a basis of wage scales, hours of 
labour and other working conditions; 

(2) That the said agreement, as frequently 
stated, is only a draft or suggestions and is 
open to be varied in any way by negotiations 
between the men’s representatives and the com- 


pany; 

(3) That until the company accepts, qualifies 
or wholly rejects any or all of the terms of the 
proposed agreement, there is nothing that the 
employees can profitably do except to wait until 
some such action is taken by the company or is 
forced upon the company. 

A copy of said draft agreement is attached. 
hereto for convenience of reference. 


Exursit No. 3 


This Agreement made in duplicate this 
day of 194 


Between: Fairfield and Sons, Limited, here- 
inafter called “The Company” of the first 
part and Fairfield Woollen Mills Employees’ 
Unit, One Big Union, hereinafter called 
“the employees” of the second part wit- 
nesseth that the parties hereto agree as 
follows: 


Clause 1. Duration of Agreement: 


(a) This Agreement shall take effect and be 
binding upon the parties from the first day of 
January, 1941, to the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber, 1941, and thereafter until revised or ter- 
minated as hereinafter provided. 

(bo) If either party desires to revise or 
terminate this Agreement on the thirty-first day 
of December, 1941, they will give the other party 
(30) thirty days’ notice prior to that date. If 
such notice is not given this Agreement shall 
continue in force thereafter until revised or 
terminated by a thirty (30) days’ notice by 
either party prior to the thirty-first day of 
December in any year. 

(c) Due to the unsettled state in world 
affairs it is agreed that should the cost of living 
as indicated by the index published by the 
Department of Labour in the LABour GAZETTE 
show an increase of five (5) per cent or more, 
then only shall the union have the right, upon 
fifteen (15) days’ notice, to open up the wage 
schedule of this agreement for adjustment, when 
conferences shall be held and any decision 
reached shall become effective immediately. 

Should the Union invoke this clause and an 
increase in wages be granted by reason thereof, 
then the Company shall have the right to ask 
for a revision in the wage scale, should the 
cost of living show a decline of five (5) per 
cent or more; however, any revision under this 
clause shall not be lower than the rates herein 
established. 
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Clause 2. Working Hours: 

(a) Men employed in the Picker Room, 
Carders, Spinners, Weavers (old mill) Washer 
Room, Brush, Cutting, Drying Hemming and 
Packing Room shall work one (1) week days, 
and one week nights, alternately. 

(b) The recular hours of the above em- 
ployees on the day shifts shall be eleven and 
one-half (113) hours per day Monday to Friday 
between the hours of 7.30 a.m. and 7.30 p.m., 
for which they shall be paid twelve (12) hours’ 
wages per day; and eight (8) lege on Satur- 
day between 7.30 a.m. and 4 p 

(c) The regular hours of the ‘abowe employees 
when on the night shift shall be eleven and one- 
half (114) hours per night between 7.30 p.m. 
and 7.30 a.m., Monday night to Saturday 
morning, for which they shall be paid twelve 
(12) hours’ wages per night. 

(d) Men employed as spoolers, weavermen 
and weavers (new mill) shall work three (3) 
eight-hour shifts, which shifts shall rotate: 
first week, from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.; second week, 
4 p.m. to 12 p.m.; and third week, from 12 p.m. 
to 8 a.m. 

Clause 8. Overtime: 

All overtime worked in excess of regular 
working hours on any one shift as above speci- 
fied, shall be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. 


Clause 4. Promotions: 

When an employee is required to fill the 
place of a higher-paid man for a temporary 
period he shall receive the higher rate of pay, 
but upon resuming his previous work, shall 
revert to the previous rate paid him. 


Clause 5. Wages: 
- The following minimum wages shall prevail 
during the life of this Agreement: 
per hour 
Carders (inexperienced) :— 
Tet three monthe:.) sce oe ee NOrS0 
2a 'three mionthasoirag).o! GLeRe 
Dad G¥ MOM tes faa haro ws of yarenlined Soh s 
DARL EWES VORB We hei a5 de. aieioee 
Head Carder T. McKay.. 
Head Carder H. Parks.. 
Spinners (inexperienced) :— 
Met Puree SUOUCOM? a \ians tas Mele cle) Fens 


2nd three months.. on 
2nd six oe : 40 
After 1 year. 

Charge hands.. .. eS 50 

Spoolers (inexperienced) : — 

Vsti month.) ee 20 
2nd month.. 25 
3rd month.. 30 


After 3 months. . 
Charge hands.. 
Beamermen.. 
Weavers (Old Mill) (Gnexperienced) : 
Ist three months... . 
2nd three months.. a 
2nd 6 nan a Rem akh Beet cotaat «8 
After 1 year. 
Charge hands.. .. 
Weavers (New Mill) ‘Gnexperienced) -— 
Ist three months.. .. 
2nd three months... 
2nd six months.. adire 
After) yearr. oft ru 
Charge hands.. .. as 
Washer-Room (inexperienced) :- — 
Ist three months.. sal Satan 
2nd three months. . 
2nd six months. . 
After 1 year.. . 
Deer Besse. Pree ox 
25769—3 


| (oo es Kes a Kam ic Sooo © .oooom 
iN 
Or 


(eee foe Maa (a) ee Sooo > 
iN 
c=) 


Brush, Cutting, Drying, Bailing, Hemming 
and Packing and Picking Room (inex- 
perienced ) :— per hour 

lst three months. . RIPE ER AUR AP BIRO 
eoduthnesmnnonthay cig ee eee Oats 
SUM Pion) TONES ur ia less 


ROR a 

After 1 year.. . Bee bu eit thE eee 

Charge hand, Les Loutett.. 1)! 2°) Oh BQ 

Charge hand. PNB eRe, AD eT O56 

Firemen :— 

vty totes) Mie ii. cone 0 45 
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Clause 6. Definition of Rigulor len Tempor- 


ary Employees: 

A new employee in any of the departments 
listed in this Agreement, when entering the 
services of the Company, will be on trial for 
the first ninety (90) days. If after ninety days 
of employment (steady or collective) he proves 
himself to be satisfactory, he shall become a 
regular employee. 


Clause 7. Seniority: 


Seniority with efliciency shall govern. No 
employee shall have any claim to seniority 
until he has become a regular employee as 
defined in Clause 6 of this Agreement. 


Clause 8. Reduction in Staff: 


(a) When it becomes necessary to make a 
reduction in expenses the staff shall be reduced 
by dispensing with employees with less than 
90 days’ continuous service. 

(b) In the event of a further reduction in 
expenses being necessary the hours of those 
working 114 hours per shift shall be reduced 
to eight (8) hours before any further reduction 
in staff is made. 

(c) If further reductions become necessary, 
then the reduction shall take place by seniority 
—last man on, first man off. 

Clause 9. Grievances: 

(a) In any dispute that may arise which 
eannot be satisfactorily adjusted by the mana- 
ger and the officials of the Company, to whom 
it shall be referred in successive steps, the 
parties hereto agree that such dispute shall be 
referred to a Board of Arbitration as provided 
in the “Act to Prevent Strikes and Lockouts” 
or the “Industrial Disputes Investigation Act’, 
whichever may apply, and no strike or lockout 
shall occur pending a decision. 

(b) Any employee covered by this Agreement 
who has been discharged or suspended, or who 
feels himself aggrieved, shall have the right to 
have his case taken up with the Company by 
the Grievance Committee. 

(c) The Company agrees to recognize the 
Grievance Committee and the union representa- 
tive as the sole representative of the employees. 
Clause 10. Miscellaneous: 

In return for the concessions granted in this 
Agreement the employees and their union 
undertake to promote the welfare of the Com- 
pany at all times. 


In witness whereof the above-mentioned 
parties have hereto set their hand and seal, 
this day and year first above mentioned. 


Fairfield and Sons, Limited, 
Party of the First. Part. 
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Fairfield Woollen Mills’ Employees’ Unit, 0.B.U., 
Party of the Second Part. 
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AppenpIx IV-A 


This is the reply and statement of the 
company to Appendix IV of the men, in 
respect of Question Four. The company 
says:— 

(1) That the draft agreement prepared by 
the committee of the men is one which, while 
it contains many features that would not be 
objectionable to the company, cannot be entered 
into without further study and no doubt with 
much qualification; 

(2) That this mill has conducted its business 
for about twenty years on the basis of 
individual hiring contracts, and has no experi- 
ence in dealing with men as classes. It recog- 
nizes that individuals differ in efficiency and 
value, and that to the levelling down or averag- 
ing of wages, as between the highly eflicient 
and the extremely inefficient, much study and 
care must be given; 

(3) That there are no other. woollen mills 
in this general district, and there is very little 
information that can be acquired from the few, 
small, scattered mills that could be reached in 
this area. 

(4) That it has no knowledge of the terms, 
conditions or even the existence of any such 
agreement in woollen mills in eastern Canada, 
and until it has such information it could not 
fairly or safely sign up any agreement unless 
proper safeguards were therein provided; 

(5) That such safeguards as may be deemed 
necessary by the company might prove unac- 
ceptable by the employees, and vice versa, and 
that therefore, time should be allowed for a 
study of the situation in other localities and 
with a view to determining how far and in 
what way outside agreements might assist in 
forming a new agreement here. 

For convenience the company attaches hereto 
a summary of wages paid to its operators at 
the mill at the present time. This scale it is 
willing to continue, and suggests that it form 
at least a basis of any negotiations. 


FAIRFIELD & SONS, LIMITED 
WooLLeN MILLS 
WINNIPEG STORE AND DEPOT 
468 PorTAGE AVENUE 
April 14, 1941. 

The Chairman, 

Board of Conciliation, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Dear Sir: 

With reference to your Lordship’s suggestion 
that we set up an outline of an understanding 
or agreement which we would enter into with 
our employees we herewith 
arrangements under which we are operating 
this plant and which are in force at present. 
We place this outline under the headings as 
follows:— 

1. Rates of Pay. 
2. Hours of Labour. 
3. Working Conditions. 


1. Rates of Pay are shown as in attached 


schedule. 
2. Hours of Labour. The hours of Labour 


are 8 hours, 9 hours and 114 hours with no- 


overtime. Men are employed by the hour (all 
employees). 

3. Working Conditions. Working conditions 
at present prevailing at the plant conform with 
requirements of the Provincial Board of Labour 
and have been inspected and approved from 
time to time. The only outstanding suggestion, 
not an order, not already complied with is to 
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provide a rest room for the employees; this is 
under consideration and will be provided as 
soon as possible. 


When employees are laid off length of 
employment and efficiency are taken into 
consideration. 


The arrangements set forth herewith may be 
taken as a_ binding agreement between the 
Company and its employees. 

a majority of our employees wish to 
organize into a union, and satisfy us that they 
are members in good standing, we are prepared 
to incorporate these conditions into an agree- 
ment. It must be understood however that we 
will continue to operate as an open shop.. 

However before signing an agreement which 
would provide for more than what is outlined 
herewith we would require time to consider 
any new provisions. 

Members of a Union Executive desiring to 
negotiate with us would have to be drawn from 
our employees of at least two years’ standing. 

We trust that this information is all that 
you require for the purposes of your Board. 


Yours truly, 


Fairfield & Sons, Ltd. 
Per H. C. Fairfield, 
President. 


List of Hourly Rates being paid at our plant 
for different departments:— 


Dyeing and Drying: Per hour 
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Bobbin Boys: 
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Weaving: 
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Packing: 
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Maintenance: Per hour 
2 'Hinployees avers tage 31 cents 
iwim ployes; Ntaiae teil. do. 4] 
Helpers: 
 TUTD FOVCCSi bas das sumaiens 27 ie (Boys) 
3 Cs Se 29 
tT’ Piployees 9% os ee 30 4 
1 TCA Kee eat 36 * 
1 Tt? APPR ner etees Wee 25 i (Boy) 


All Rates shown herewith are plus 5 per cent 
due to rise in cost of living. 

All legal holidays are given to employees and 
they are paid for 8 hours for each holiday at 
rates shown plus 5 per cent above. 


Fairfield & Sons, Ltd., 
Per “F. R. Fairfield’. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, 
and Its Patternmakers 


A unanimous report has been received 
from the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Dominion Engineering Works, 
Limited, Lachine, P.Q., and its patternmakers, 
members of the Montreal Patternmakers’ 
Association. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Albert Constantineau, 
Rockland, Ont., chairman, appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Mr. J. A. McClelland, 
Valois, P.Q., appointed on the nomination of 
the employees; and Mr. E. Stuart McDougall, 
Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer. 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1927, Chap. 112, 
and in the matter of a dispute between the 
Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, 
and its Patternmakers, being Members of 
the Montreal Patternmakers’ Association. 


To the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
a Member of His Majesty’s Privy Council 
for Canada, and Minister of Labour. 

The Report of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation constituted under the said 
Act by the Minister on the Ist day of March, 
1941, respectfully sets forth as follows: 

In their application for a Board of Con- 
ciliation, the patternmakers declare that the 
nature and the cause of the dispute is the 
“Refusal on the part of the Company to 
recognize the Patternmakers’ Association or 
grant requested increase in wage rates.” And 
later on, referring to their efforts to adjust 
the dispute, they add: “Committee have 
communicated on several occasions with the 
Company and had personal interview without 
satisfactory results.” 

In its reply, and as a justification of its 
‘attitude, the Dominion Engineering Works, 
Limited, filed a written statement, in which 
it stated that: “Application for increase in 
the minimum wage of patternmakers employed 
by the Company from a minimum of 85 
cents an hour to 95 cents an hour was made 
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in August or September, 1940, by verbal 
representations to the Superintendent of the 
Company’s pattern shop by a shop committee 
of the Company’s patternmakers, and this 
application was subsequently renewed on 
several occasions;” and that such applications 
were refused “by the Company on the ground 
that the 85 cents an hour minimum was fair 
and reasonable, considering all the circum- 
stances, and that such minimum is in proper 
relation with the minimum rates being paid 
in all other classes of labour by the Company 
and by others generally in the district having 
regard to the importance and character of 
the patternmaking trade and the skill and 
experience therein required.” 

Another ground of refusal relied on by the 
Company is the fact that the minimum of 85 
cents an hour is equal to the highest mini- 
mum ever prevailing in the patternmakers’ 
trade during the last 14 years, namely, from 
the year 1926 onwards, and that its refusal, 
on this ground alone, has been fully justified 
by subsequent events, and particularly by the 
general principles laid down for the guidance 
of Boards of Conciliation in Order in Council 
P.C. 7440, Dec. 16th, 1940, par. 3, which is 
as follows :— 

“Wage rate levels established by agree- 
ment or practice in any industry or trade, 
nationally or locally during the period 
1926-29, or higher levels established there- 
after but prior to the date hereof, shall be 
considered generally fair and reasonable 
except that where it is clearly shown that 
exceptional circumstances during that period 
resulted in depressed and sub-normal, or 
unduly enhanced or abnormal, wages in a 
particular industry, trade, or locality, a 
Board may adjust such rates to what it 
considers fair and reasonable under such 
circumstances.” 


After enumerating in detail the minimum 
hourly rate of wages paid to the pattern- 
makers from the years 1926-1940, both inclu- 
sive, varying from 65 cents to 85 cents, and 
indicating how such employees had sometimes 
been adversely affected by depressed busi- 
ness conditions, the Company goes on to say, 
“Contrasting these conditions with those now 
existing, it may be stated that since January, 
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1940, when the 85 cents per hour minimum was 
restored, available work for the patternmakers 
in the Company’s employ has exceeded the 
regular 50 hours per week in every week 
except during part of May, June, July, and 
the first two weeks in August, since when 
available work has rendered necessary 143 
additional hours of work per week, making a 
total of 644 hours per week, which enables 
the patternmakers to earn $61.12 a week on 
the basis of 50 hours at 85 cents, and 144 
additional hours at time and a half, and they 
continued to earn this minimum up to the 
15th November, 1940, at which date the 
Company regrets to record the fact that they 
refused to work more than 50 hours per week, 
apparently in retaliation for the Company’s 
unwillingness to increase the minimum wage. 
Their refusal has persisted in spite of the fact 
that there has been, and is at present, and 
probably will continue to be, an urgent need 
for increased volume of work from the pat- 
tern shop for war needs, inasmuch as 80 
per cent to 90 per cent of all the work in the 
Company’s shops is directly or indirectly for 
the account of the Department of Munitions 
and Supply of the Government of Canada and 
such work has been delayed to date the 
equivalent of 5,000 man hours of work. 
Throughout this period there has been posted 
in the pattern shop a notice that the shop 
is open, and the pattern shop has been kept 
open for overtime work each Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday and Saturday afternoons until 
notice of any change is posted. This addi- 
tional overtime work was necessary because 
additional patternmakers were not available 
to increase the Company’s staff.” 

The Company further observed, “That 
effective July 1st, 1937, and not in effect in 
any year before that time, all the Company’s 
employees are paid for seven statutory holi- 
days per annum on which no work is done 
at their hourly rate for 9 hours per day, 
unless the holiday falls on a Saturday, when 
payment is for 5 hours.” 

The Company further contended that an 
increase of wages could not be justified on 
the ground of increased cost of living. On 
this point, the Company says: “that the 
present cost of living is below what it was 
when the 85 cent minimum was in force in 
1929, when available work required not 
more than 50 hours per week resulting in 
a maximum wage of $42.50 per week, and 
less in 1930 and 1931 due to shorter hours, 
and consequently no increase on this ground 
can be justified, especially where available 
work now makes possible a 45 per cent in- 
crease In earnings even temporary over those 
which prevailed in those times. Nor can an 
increase by way of bonus be justified owing 
to increased cost of living under paragraph 
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5 (i) of Order in Council P.C. 7440 above 
mentioned, inasmuch as there has been no 
increase approaching 5 per cent in the cost of 
living since the minimum rate for pattern- 
makers was raised from 80 cents to 85 cents 
on January 20th, 1940.” ° 

Finally, the Company claimed, “That 
recognition of the Montreal Patternmakers’ 
Association has never been necessary and 
would not contribute in any way to assuring 
the patternmakers anything beyond the same 
fair and reasonable treatment with respect to 
wages and working conditions which has been, 
and is, accorded to all employees of the 
Company, numbering over 1,200, the great 
majority of whom are not members of any 
trade association.” 

The Board met at the Mount Royal Hotel, 
Montreal, P.Q., on March the 14th, 1941, and 
sat for two days. 

The Dominion Engineering Works, Limited, 
was represented by Mr. Hubert G. Welsford, 
Vice-President and General Manager, Mr. 
John Brodie, Superintendent of the Pattern 
Shop, and Mr. J. Geoffrey Notman, Manager 
of Manufacturing; and the Patternmakers by 
Mr. Harry Murray, Business Agent of the 
Patternmakers’ Association, who was accom- 
panied by two witnesses, Mr. Walter Dilks, 
and Mr. Howard Rose. 

At the opening of its sittings, the Board 
was handed by Mr. Murray, on behalf of the 
Patternmakers, an unsigned memorandum 
which read in part as follows:— 

“The men we represent are highly skilled 
craftsmen and the leading lights of the 
foundry and engineering trades. 

“For a good many years preceding the out- 
break of the war our wage rates and living 
standards had been broken down owing to 
the long continued depression. The tremen- 
dous shrinkage in world trade hit the foundry 
and engineering industries with great severity. 

“Under these conditions the men engaged 
in the engineering industries found their 
normal means of livelihood disappear. They 
had to seek work of any kind wherever it 
could be found. Such few men as were still 
sporadically employed in the different firms 
had to accept wages from 65 to 75 cents per 
hour and any working conditions that were 
imposed. Standards that had been gradually 
built up by many years of patient effort by 
our organization went by the board.” 


Then after referring to the sufferings and 
trials endured by labour in periods of depres- 
sion, and to the pitiable plight of the labour- 
ing classes in general, the memorandum 
continues :— 

“During all those long years of depression 
working men cherished the hope that when 
industrial and economic conditions improved, 
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their depressed conditions would improve like- 
wise. They expected to share in a modest 
way in increased prosperity. It was therefore 
not unreasonable to expect that when their 
skill, intelligence and strength were again in 
demand, their remuneration would be more in 
keeping with the service they rendered to 
the community. 

“It was not unreasonable also to expect that 
they would share, to some extent, in the 
general increase in industrial efficiency that 
had been achieved during the depression. The 
fierce competition for work had accentuated 
the pace of improvement in industrial pro- 
cesses; the use of new tools and new methods 
had increased output and the man _ hours 
required to perform a certain job or piece of 
work were steadily reduced. It does not seem 
fair or reasonable that wages alone should be 
static in a rapidly changing world.” 

After these remarks, the document refers 
feelingly to the grievances of the labouring 
classes against other interests in the commun- 
ity, pointing out that the treatment they 
receive from the press and other responsible 
people is generally tinged with prejudice, 
partiality, and injustice. Reference is also 
made to the paramount importance of labour 
in the present emergency. 

In conclusion, the document contains the 
following demands on behalf of the pattern- 
makers :— 

“The minimum rate of one dollar ($1.00) 
per hour retroactive from November 1, 1940. 

“A forty-four (44) hour week and time and 
half to be paid after regular quitting time 
and double time from Saturday noon till 
Sunday midnight. 

“A requisition is also made that our union 
be recognized.” 

It will be noted that the facts and argu- 
ments relied on by the Company and its 
patternmakers in their respective written 
statements have been set forth at consider- 
able, possibly too great, length, but it was 
thought advisable to furnish the reader of this 
report as complete information as possible, 
so as to enable him, if so willing, to form a 
personal opinion as to the merits or demerits 
‘Involved on either side of the controversy. 

It will be noted also that certain arguments 
resorted to by the patternmakers relate to 
matters savouring of antipathy between 
capital and labour, and between employer and 
employees, and therefore are not subjects 
properly coming within the purview or 
jurisdiction of a Board of Conciliation. 

The evidence tendered on behalf of the 
patternmakers chiefly aimed at establishing 
two points: Ist, that the country is going 
through a period of prosperity, and that the 
patternmakers should share therein, in view 
of the lean years of the past, and the possible 
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depression in the future; and 2nd, that the 
present wage rate of 85 cents an hour is 
completely inadequate under the circum- 
stances. They produced a chart showing that 
some 20 years ago the wages were on a 
higher level than they ‘have been since that 
period. On this ground, among others, they 
reasoned that the wage rate paid then during 
1926-29 or thereafter should be considered 
depressed or sub-normal, and should not be 
taken as a guide to fix their present remunera- 
tion. The chart furnished by the pattern- 
makers corresponded roughly with the figures 
furnished by the Company in its statement, 
but covered a longer period. 

The Board during several hours listened 
with interest to the testimony adduced by 
and on behalf of the patternmakers and to 
the views expressed by the speakers; but after 
giving full weight to the evidence and the line 
of reasoning based thereon, two members of 
the Board reached the conclusion that the 85 
cents an hour wage rate, being the highest 
since about 20 years, could not be considered 
as depressed or sub-normal as compared with 
wages paid in 1926-29 or thereafter, and there- 
fore should be deemed fair and reasonable, 
within the meaning of the aforementioned 
Order in Council P.C. 7440, and could not be 
raised without violating the provisions thereof. 

Then followed a discussion as to the inter- 
pretation to be placed on the Order in Council. 
The patternmakers, whose views were appar- 
ently concurred in by their representative on 
the Board, were that the directions embodied 
therein must be deemed of a merely directory 
or advisory character, and therefore should be 
disregarded whenever a Board were of opinion 
that the facts and circumstances justify a 
departure therefrom. The majority of the 
Board were unable to subscribe to that inter- 
pretation, which practically would have the 
effect of nullifying the Order in Council. 
Reference was made to the last paragraph 
thereof, which directs: “That the report of 
any Board shall be at once communicated to 
the Minister of Labour who shall review the 
findings of such Board; and, to the extent 
which in his opinion the report deviates from 
the principles herein contained, shall direct a 
reconvening of the Board for reconsideration 
thereof.” This was quoted as cogent proof 
that the guiding principles contained in the 
Order in Council were to be construed as 
imperative and binding on all Boards of 
Conciliation. 

As to the granting of a wartime cost-of- 
living bonus, the Board was powerless to 
consider that question as it was not shown 
that the cost of living had risen by at least 
5 per cent since the last increase of wages 
(according to the figures of the Canadian 
Bureau of Statistics), though the pattern- 
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makers asserted, but without direct proof, 
that the cost of living in Montreal was higher 
than in other parts of Canada. 

Regarding the demand for recognition by 
the Company of the Patternmakers’ Associa- 
tion of Montreal, there was very little said 
upon this subject, and the request was not 
pressed. 

Before the close of its sittings, the Board 
asked the parties to the dispute whether there 
was any possibility of a compromise being 
reached, and it being told that there was 
none, and the members of the Board being in 
disagreement among themselves, there was no 
alternative left but to end the proceedings 
on the understanding that there would be a 
majority report and a minority report sent to 
the Minister of Labour. 

This double failure, that of the parties to 
the dispute to come to an amicable settle- 
ment, and that of the members of the Board 
to agree among themselves, left matters in a 
most unsatisfactory state. 

The patternmakers were disappointed be- 
cause of their unsuccessful attempt to better 
their position, and their apparent resentment 
would probably result in hampering the 
productive capacity of the Company, since 
in all likelihood they would refuse to work 
overtime as they had done up to November 
last. Finally, and above all, the unsettled 
dispute might be detrimental to our national 
war effort, as it might adversely affect the 
production of material required for that 
purpose. 

Influenced and impelled by these considera- 
tions, which appeared to him to be of con- 
siderable importance, the Chairman of the 
Board, after seriously deliberating over the 
whole situation, determined to reconvene the 
Board in a final effort to reconcile the parties 
to the dispute. 

Accordingly, the Board met again at the 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, on March 20, 
1941. First of all, a prolonged discussion took 
place between the members of the Board and 
Mr. Welsford, representing the Dominion 
Engineering Works, Limited. He was earn- 
estly urged on patriotic grounds, and as a 
friendly gesture to the patternmakers, to con- 
sent to some concession to them, so that 
normal working conditions in the plant of the 
Company would be restored at once. In the 
next place, it was pointed out to him, that 
though the increase in the cost of living since 
January, 1940, was only 4-1 per cent, yet it 
might be reasonably taken into account that 
such rise was not far from 5 per cent, in 
which case the patternmakers would be en- 
titled to a wartime bonus. 


Eventually, Mr. Welsford agreed to offer a 
flat weekly bonus of $2 to the patternmakers, 


on condition of their immediate resumption 
of overtime work. This offer was communi- 
cated to Mr. Harry Murray, the pattern- 
makers’ business agent, and as soon as he 
presented himself before the Board, the pro- 
posal became the subject of an interesting 
discussion, which lasted for some time, and in 
which participated not only the parties to the 
dispute, but also some members of the Board. 

As a result, Mr. Murray agreed to convene 
a meeting of the patternmakers that evening, 
and it was understood that if they favoured 
the acceptance of the offer, he would notify 
at once the Chairman of the Board, and if 
not, the Board would hold another sitting the 
next morning. Pursuant to this arrangement, 
Mr. Murray, late that evening, advised the 
Chairman of the Board that he wished to 
meet him the next day at one o’clock to 
acquaint him with the decision of the Pattern- 
makers’ Association. 


At the stated time, Mr. Murray handed the 
Chairman the letter of acceptance of the 
Company’s offer, which reads as follows:— 


Montreal, Mar. 20, 1941. 


To the Chairman of the Board. 


Dear Sir: 


This is to inform you that the members of 
our Association at your request held a special 
meeting to-night at which they considered the 
offer made by the Dominion Engineering 
Works, Ltd., of a bonus of $2 per week ‘to be 
called a “Cost-of-living bonus’. The result 
of discussion on this bonus offer is that the 
committee who appeared before the Board 
had been authorized to accept it on behalf of 
the employees of the Dominion Engineering 
Works, Ltd. Members of our organization 
wish it 'to be understood, however, that their 
demand for an increase in their wage rates 
may be made, at a time, we hope, in the not 
far distant future, also that there shall be a 
clarification of that paragraph in Order in 
Council P.C. 7440 which shall remove such 
objections you have raised to wage increases. 


Yours truly, 

The Patternmakers’ Association, 
(sgd.) Harry Murray, 

Business Manager. 


Thus ended, so far as this Board is con- 
cerned, the dispute between the Dominion 
Engineering Works, Limited, and its pattern- 
makers, which had been submitted to it for 
settlement or arbitration. 

The Board regrets that it was unable to 
draw up a memorandum of settlement in 
compliance with Section 25 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, since the Com- 
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pany was unwilling to sign a written agree- 
ment, though it offered to furnish the pattern- 
makers with a letter embodying the terms of 
their office, if they so desired. 

In conclusion, the Board wishes to record in 
this report the gracious courtesy of the 
management of the Mount Royal Hotel, who 
provided very suitable accommodation for 
the holding of the Board’s meetings, free of 
charge. ; 
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Dated at Montreal, this 8th day of April, 
A.D. 1941. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(sgd.) A. Constantineau, 
Chairman of the Board. 

(sed.) J. A. McClelland, 
Member. 

(s¢d.) E. S. McDougall, 
Member. 


Interim Report of Board in Disputes between National Steel Car Corporation, 
Limited, Hamilion, Ont., and Certain Groups of Its Employees 


Aw interim report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with disputes between the 
National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and certain groups of its 
employees. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port Arthur, 
Ont., chairman, appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., Hamil- 
ton, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 

The board’s interim report was signed by 
the chairman and Mr. Cohen, while Mr. Evans 
submitted a minority report. The texts of 
these reports are printed below. 

Particulars concerning a strike which 
occurred following the employer’s refusal to 
implement the recommendations contained in 
the board’s interim report will be found in the 
section entitled “Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada during April, 1941” (see pp. 536-42). 


Interim Report of Board 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
ve differences between National Steel Car 
Corporation, Limited, and certain of tts 
employees, members of Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. 


To The Honourable N. A. McLarty, 

Minister of Labour, 

Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Following application of the employees on 
the 2nd February, 1941, a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, composed of His 
Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Chairman, 
Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., of Hamilton, on the 
nomination of the Corporation, and Mr. J. L. 
Cohen, K-C., of Toronto, on the nomination 
of the employees, was established by you 
under the above Act, to deal with disputes 
between the Corporation and the maintenance 
employees in its 3:45, 3:7 and 4:5 shell shops 
and its maintenance carpenters, said to be 
members of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, these disputes relating to alleged 


unjustifiable dismissals, adjustment of hours 
and wages and union recognition. 

Subsequent to the original application 
requests appear to have been forwarded from 
employees of other departments of the 
Corporation that their departments be in- 
cluded in the proceedings. On the 25th day 
of March, 1941, when the Board was finally 
constituted by the selection of the Chairman, 
such applications appear to have been received 
by your Department from :— 

1. Employees in the woodworking depart- 

ment; 

2. Employees in the 4:5 shell shop; 

3. Employees of the general maintenance 

tool room and bricklayers; 


these employees, similarly, said to be mem- 
bers of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, and these additional matters were 
referred to the Board on that date, together 
with matters of alleged wrongful dismissals 
and discrimination in these departments since 
the application. 

At the opening of our sessions in the Court 
House at Hamilton we were informed by the 
employees that similar requests for addition 
to the application had been forwarded to the 
Department of Labour on behalf of other 
departments, reference having been made 
particularly to the Steel Prep. Department. 

We heard the parties first on questions of 
alleged wrongful dismissals and discrimina- 
tion and at the opening session on April 
3 and during the subsequent days of April 
4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, received considerable evi- 
dence and argument from both parties on these 
matters. 

These related to cases of employees, Ryce, 
Lake, Denault, Tanner, Smith, Rooks, a 
group of four or five employees in the de- 
partment of foreman Whitehead, employees 
on the night shift of the Steel Prep. Depart- 
ment, and employees of the woodworkers de- 
partment. 

After listening to the evidence and argument 
and carefully considering the matter it appeared 
to us that the issues might be considerably 
facilitated if the question of the right of the 
Union, the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
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mittee, to act as the bargaining agent for the 
employees could be first conclusively deter- 
mined so that, if it was established that the 
Union was so entitled to represent these men, 
the. parties might first be given an opportunity 
themselves to reach agreement on the matters 
in issue between them, including questions of 
dismissal or discrimination. 

It was our intention to furnish authority to 
the Registrar to conduct a secret vote of the 
employees in the four departments in which 
disputes have been referred to the Board. 
In the course of the Board’s deliberations upon 
this question, however, we ascertained that 
while Mr. Evans, the nominee of the Cor- 
poration, did not agree that any vote need 
be taken, he agreed that if in fact a vote was 
taken it should cover the whole plant and not 
the several departments mentioned. In view 
of this and since we concur that any vote of 
the employees should cover the whole plant 
we have directed that a plant-wide vote be held 
on the question of union representation and if 
any technical question is raised, our authority 
can be implemented by action of the Minister 
under Section 23 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

In accordance with this we have issued to 
the Registrar our authority to conduct a secret 
ballot in the plant by officials of the De- 
partment of Labour selected by him, such 
ballot to be concluded as expeditiously as 
reasonably possible in co-operation with repre- 
sentative of each of the parties. We have also 
indicated in the direction for the vote that the 
employees entitled to participate in such 
ballot (other than office or clerical employees 
or foremen) are as follows:— 

1. Maintenance employees in the 3:45, 3:7 
and 4:5 shell shops, and maintenance cor- 
penters on the pay roll of the Cor- 
poration on the 8rd February, 1941; 

2. Woodworking department—employees on 
the pay roll of the Corporation on 
February 14, 1941; 

3. 4:5 shell shop—employees on the pay 
roll of the Corporation on February 19, 
1941; 

4. General maintenance tool room and 
bricklayer employees on the pay roll 
of the Corporation on March 18, 1941; 

and all other employees, save as aforesaid, 
on the pay roll of the Corporation on March 
21, 1941, and that the vote is to be upon the 
following question :— 


‘Do you desire to be repre- | 
sented in negotiations with | YES | 
the Corporation by the Steel |" |” 
Workers Organizing Com- | NO 
mittee?” 
the answer to be indicated by the marking 
of an ‘ X” opposite the affirmative or nega- 
tive of the question above set out. 
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Upon our being advised by the Registrar 
of the result of the vote we will at once 
advise the parties and if, as a result thereof, 
the right of the Union to represent the em- 
ployees is established, we would deem it the 
duty of the Corporation to enter into nego- 
tiations with the Union on behalf of the em- 
ployees with a view, in accordance with the 
language of Order in Council P.C. 2685, to a 
collective agreement and the mutual disposi- 
tion of all outstanding issues and differences. 

In view of this we believe that we should 
defer any final decision with respect to cases 
of alleged wrongful dismissal or discrimina- 
tion until after the completion of the vote 
and an opportunity has so been afforded to 
the parties mutually to solve their own 
differences, 

We feel, however, in respect to the 
specific case of George A. Tanner, President of 
the local Union, and one of the applicants 
for the Conciliation Board, that we should 
at once, in view of these circumstances, make 
the finding and recommendation, which we now 
do, that Tanner should be immediately rein- 
stated in his former employment pending the 
proceedings of this Board and pending any 
final disposition of his case, either by agree- 
ment between the parties or by recommenda- 
tion of the Board if we are still called upon 
to deal with the matter. 

We trust that the parties will be able them- 
selves to settle any or all of the matters in 
dispute between them. If, however, upon the 
resumption of the Board’s deliberations it is 
found that differences still prevail we will 
deal with them at once. 

We issue this report in the meantime as 
our interim report in respect generally to the 
above matters. 

The Board will resume its deliberations at 
the Court House at Hamilton the 5th day of 
May, 1941, unless earlier convened by the 
Chairman. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) A. H. Dowler. 
J. L. Cohen. 
Hamilton, April 10, 1941. 


Minority Interim Report 


In the matter of a dispute between National 
Steel Car Corporation, Limited, Employer, 
and certain of its employees being mem- 
bers of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee (CI.O.) Employees. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


1. As a member of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed by you 
to investigate the above dispute I beg to 
report that sessions of the Board were held at 
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Hamilton on April 3, 1941, and following 
days. 

2. The application for the establishment of 
the Board was made on behalf of mainten- 
ance employees of the 3:45, 3-7, 4:5 shell 
shops and maintenance carpenters and set 
forth the nature and cause of the dispute as 
being unjustifiable dismissals, adjustment of 
hours and wages and union recognition. 


3. Subsequent applications not in the form 
required by the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act were made to the Minister of 
Labour prior to the first sitting of the Board 
seeking inclusion in the Conciliation Board 
hearings of the following— 


(a) Woodworking Department—employees; 

(6) 4-5 shell shop—employees; 

(c) General Maintenance—employees of tool 
room and bricklayers; 


(d) Steel Prep. Department—employees; 
the nature and cause of dispute in these 
applications for inclusion being set forth as 
wages, hours and working conditions. 


4, Subsequent to the making of the appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board and 
prior to the first sitting of the Board the repre- 
sentatives of the employees lodged complaints 
with the Minister of Labour claiming that 
subsequent to said application the Company 
had dismissed and discriminated against cer- 
tain employees on account of the dispute and 
demanded an immediate hearing of all the 
charges of: unjustifiable dismissals and dis- 
crimination. 

5. On or about the 25th day of March, 
1941, the Minister of Labour sent a telegram 
to the employees’ representatives advising 
that the Board had been instructed to deal at 
once with the question of dismissals and 
alleged discrimination and to submit an interim 
report thereon without delay. A similar tele- 
gram dated March 25, 1941, was sent by the 
Minister of Labour to the employers. 

6. The Minister also instructed the Chair- 
man of the Board to include in the Board’s 
hearing of the charges of unjustifiable dis- 
missals and discrimination the complaints of 
the employees covered by items (a), (b) and 
(c) of paragraph 3 supra. 

7. At the commencement of the sittings of 
the Board on April 8, 1941, the employees’ 
representative, Mr. Millard, introduced the 
above-mentioned telegram and asked that the 
last above-mentioned employees be included 
in the hearing and also that the complaints of 
the employees mentioned in item (d), para- 
graph 3 supra, namely, the employees of the 
Steel Prep. Department, with relation to un- 
justifiable dismissals and discrimination be 
also included. 

8. The Board then proceeded. to hear the 
complaints of all the above-mentioned groups 
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with respect to the charges of unjustifiable 
dismissals and discrimination only, no other 
evidence being called. 


9. The Board concluded its hearing of the 
above complaints on the afternon of Tuesday, 
April 8, 1941, and the members of the Board 
then met for discussion. 


10. I conceived it to be my duty and the 
duty of the other members of the Board to 
render an interim report dealing with those. 
matters heard by the Board, namely, alleged 
unjustifiable dismissals and discrimination, but 
the other members of the Board, namely, the 
Chairman, His Honour Judge Dowler, and 
Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., the employees’ repre- 
sentative on the Board, felt that the purposes 
of the Act would be better served if the 
making of an interim report on the evidence - 
were deferred pending the taking of a vote 
or referendum designed to ascertain whether 
the employees of National Steel Car Cor- 
poration, Limited, were in favour of being 
represented by the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee (C.1.0.) in the employees’ deal- 
ings with the Company. 


11. In view of the above decision of the 
majority of the members of the Board, no 
useful purpose, with the one exception here- 
inafter mentioned, could be served by my 
now making my interim report on the charges 
of unjustifiable dismissals and discrimination 
heard by the Board, as previously stated, de- 
spite the fact that this was the express 
purpose of the hearings conducted to date. 


12. I am unable to concur with my fellow 
members of the Board in their decision that 
a recommendation should be made to the 
Minister of Labour recommending that a 
vote or referendum be taken as above set 
forth. The absence of the Interim Report 
leaves the employees at large without any 
adequate knowledge or guidance as to the 
merits or demerits of the charges of un- 
justifiable dismissals and discrimination laid 
and heard and I find no justification or 
authority in the Act or in the Minister’s in- 
structions or elsewhere for the procedure con- 
templated by my confreres nor am I able to 
discern how the taking of such vote or 
referendum will in any way tend to clear up 
or facilitate conciliation of any of the alleged 
disputes until there has been a finding of the 
Board. 

13. With respect to the specific case of 
George A. Tanner the situation is as follows:— 
Tanner is now President of the Local Union 
and was one of the applicants for the Con- 
ciliation Board. After the appointment of the 
Board Tanner was discharged, the Company 
alleging that he was discharged for cause and 
breach of Company regulations. The majority 
of the Board recommend that because of his 
position and the fact that he was an applicant 
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for the appointment of the Board he should 
be reinstated pending proceedings of the 
Board and final disposition by the Board of 
the merits or demerits of his dismissal. The 
Company in answer to the complaint of wrong- 
ful dismissal and discrimination read evidence 
justifying Tanner’s dismissal for the reasons 
above mentioned. As already stated, I do not 
feel justified in now discussing the merits or 
demerits of his dismissal, but a serious dispute 
having arisen between the parties with rela- 
tion to Tanner’s dismissal out of circumstances 
arising after the making of the application for 
the appointment of a Board and the Board 
having failed to make any finding that Tanner 
was dismissed on account of the dispute, there 
is no justification for recommending that he 
be reinstated pending a specific finding of the 
Board in that respect. To insist upon Tanner’s 
reinstatement under the circumstances is only 
to invite disruption in the department where 
Tanner was formerly engaged. 


14. It is to be observed that the application 
for establishment of a Board purported to 
divide the Company’s business into depart- 
ments and that subsequent informal applica- 
tions for inclusion purported to adopt the 
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same practice. Since this practice might be 
extended to an unlimited degree resulting in 
innumerable votes or referendums, no one of 
which alone would be in the slightest degree 
conclusive as to the plant as a whole, I re- 
spectfully submit that if a vote or referendum 
be taken such vote or referendum should be 
taken throughout the plant as a whole and 
embrace all the employees of the Company. 
It seems elementary that if the employees are 
to be asked whether they wish the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee (C.1.0.) to 
represent them as their bargaining agent, all 
the employees of the Company, and not only 
a selected group or groups, should be given 
the opportunity to express their collective 
opinion. 


15h wish’ to” further, ‘say. * by “way of 
conclusion that the members of the Board 
have functioned harmoniously and _ without 
acrimony. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) R. R. Evans, 
Member. 
Hamilton, April 10, 1941. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Robson Leather Company, Limited, 
and Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Robson Leather Company, Limited, Oshawa, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
205, International Fur and Leather Work- 
ers’ Union of the United States and Canada. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Captain His Honour Judge C. A. Cameron, 
Belleville, Ont., chairman, appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Mr. J. L. Cohen, KC., 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. F. G. Gardiner, KC., 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 

Attached to the board’s report is a copy of 
a signed agreement covering the matters in 
dispute. The texts of the report and the agree- 
ment are printed below. 


Report of Board 


Honourable N. A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Re Robson Leather Company, Limited, (Em- 
ployer), and its factory employees, com- 
prising employees of beam house, chrome 
room, shaving room, and colouring de- 
partment, tackers and pasters, buffers, 
finishers and shippers, members of Local 


205, International Fur and _ Leather 
Workers’ Union of the United States and 
Canada, (Employees). 


The members of the Board of Conciliation 
appointed to deal with the above dispute 
had their first meeting at Oshawa on Saturday, 
April 12, 1941. All members were present, and 
representatives of the Company and of the 
employees were also present. 

Briefs were presented by the parties, and 
evidence heard. The Board adjourned on 
April 12, and re-assembled to hear further evi- 
dence on April 238, 1941, and again convened 
on April 24, 1941. All members were present. 

Your Board is pleased to report that the 
parties, with the assistance of the members 
of the Board, have reached a friendly settle- 
ment of their difficulties and have entered into 
an agreement embodying the terms of the 
settlement. 

Attached hereto is a copy of the agreement 
signed by the parties, and which forms a part 
of this report. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Charles A. Cameron, 


Chairman, 
(Sgd.) J. L. Cohen, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) F. G. Gardiner, 

Member. 


Oshawa, Ontario, April 24, 1941. 
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Agreement 


This Memorandum of Agreement entered into 
this 24th day of April, 1941, between 
Robson Leather Company, Limited, of 
Oshawa, hereinafter referred to as the Com- 
pany of the first part and the employees 
of the company (other than Foremen, Super- 
visors, office and clerical help), hereinafter 
called the employees of the second part. 


Whereas the parties entered into a collective 
labour agreement dated the 30th day of 
October, 1940. 

And whereas, certain differences having arisen 
between the parties, a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was duly appointed under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 


And whereas in the course of the hearings 
of the said Board the parties have arrived at 
a mutual agreement disposing of such differ- 
ences and for the regulation of the hours of 
labour, wages and working conditions and em- 
ployment relations between the _ respective 
parties, 

Now this agreement witnesseth that the 
parties hereto do hereby agree in place and 
substitution of the said agreement of the 30th 
day of October, 1940, as follows:— 

lL. Wages. 

(a) Junior Workers—shall be all employees 
under the age of 21 years. The mini- 
mum hiring rate for juniors shall be 30 
cents per hour, which rate shall be 
‘increased automatically four months from 
the original hiring date to 35 cents per 
hour, and the time during which any 
junior employee, now engaged by the 
Company, had been working for the com- 
pany prior to this agreement shall be 
credited on such four months. In _ the 
event that a junior worker shall perform 
the work of an adult worker he shall re- 
ceive at the commencement. of such work 
40 cents per hour and after he has been 
engaged upon such work six months his 
pay shall be increased to 45 cents per 
hour and shall continue at that rate 
until he attains 21 years of age, at which 
time he shall be paid the adult rate of 
pay for the work he is doing. 


(b) Adult Workers—shall be all male work- 
ers 21 years of age and over and they 
shall be paid a minimum hiring rate of 
40 cents per hour, which shall be auto- 
matically increased to 45 cents per hour 
after the worker has completed six months 
actual working time-and the time during 
which any employee has been working 
for the company prior to this agreement 
shall be credited on the six months. 


(c) Wage Increases—The wages of all time 
and piece workers who are now earning 
54 cents per hour or less shall be in- 
creased 3 cents per hour. The wages of 
all time and piece workers who are now 
earning 55 cents per hour and over shall 
be increased 2 cents per hour; such in- 


creases to take effect as of Monday, 
April 28, 1941. 
(d) Equalization of Piece Rates—If the 


parties are unable to mutually agree the 
matter shall be dealt with in accordance 
with the grievance procedure herein con- 
tained and if the parties cannot agree 
upon the impartial arbitrator both parties 
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agree that he shall be appointed by the 
Minister of Labour of the Dominion of 
Canada. 

In the event that the company’s produc- 
tion needs require the employment of 
female workers the hiring rate and wages 
of female workers shall be negotiated 
between the Company and the Shop Com- 
mittee. 


2. Hours of Work. 


Day Shift—The hours of work shall be 
50 hours per week, to be performed on 
Mondays and Fridays inclusive, between 
the hours of 7 a.m. to 12 in the fore- 
noon, and | pm. to 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and on Saturday between the 
hours of 7 o’clock in the forenoon and 12 
noon. 

Night Shift—If a night shift is worked 
the hours of work shall be 5 days, Mon- 
day to Friday, inclusive, 10 hours per 
night, for which the employees will be 
paid straight time, the specific hours to 
be later agreed upon between the Com- 
pany and the Shop Committee. 
Overtime—In the event of the em- 
ployees being required to perform any 
work beyond the hours above stipulated, 
or, as to night shift, beyond the hours 
agreed upon, the pay for such overtime, 
as to the first hour on any of the days 
Mondays to Fridays, inclusive, or for the 
first half-hour on Saturday, shall be at 
straight time and any time on such days 
beyond one hour or on Saturday beyond 
one half-hour shall be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. Provided that 
the provisions for time and one-half shal! 
not apply to watchmen and firemen. 


. Seniority. 


All employees with service of three 
months or over shall be qualified to be 
placed on seniority list. 

Lay-offs and re-hiring shall be according 
to seniority within departments, calculated 
from the date of hiring. 

Lists of employees according to such 
seniority in such departments shall be 
agreed upon between the Company and 
the Shop Committee hereinafter provided. 
A copy shall be furnished to the Chair- 
man of the Shop Committee, and shall 
be kept up to date from time to time as 
changes may therein occur. 

Six consecutive months of unemployment 
or a voluntary quit or a discharge for 
cause shall break seniority. 


. Rest Period. 


All employees shall be allowed a five- 
minute rest period in the morning. 

Any employee whose work operations 
change between hot and cold rooms shall 
be allowed a reasonable period on any 
such change before resuming further 
operations. 


. Sanitary Conditions and Working Facilities. 


Employees required to work in rubber 
boots in the course of their work shall 
be supplied with one pair in each year 
free of charge by the Company. 

The Company and the Shop Committee 
shall negotiate on all questions relating 
to sanitary and working conditions or 
working facilities. 
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6. Grievance Procedure. 


(a) The Company recognizes a Shop Com- 
mittee composed of seven employees, 
who shall be variously elected from their 
fellow employees who are members of 
the employees’ local union, and _ the 
Company shall be advised from time to 
time of the personnel of the said Shop 
Committee. 

(b) All grievances shall be first taken up 
directly with the foreman concerned, and 
may be taken up either by the employee 
affected or by a member of the Shop 
Committee. 

(c) If the employee or representative is not 
satisfied with the decision of the foreman 
he may, within three days, appeal in 
writing to the Plant Superintendent and 
the Plant Superintendent shall, within 
three days, render a decision on such 
grievance. 

(d) If the employee or representative is not 
satisfied with the decision of the Super- 
intendent the matter shall be referred 
to be dealt with between the said Shop 
Committee and the Management. 

(e) Meetings between the Shop Committee 
and the Management, for the purpose of 
dealing with any grievance or any matter 
arising out of the application and inter- 
pretation of this agreement, shall take 
place every second Friday afternoon. 

(f) In the event that the Shop Committee 
and the Management are unable to agree 
upon any matter, the Committee shall 
have the right to request the assistance 
of an outside representative to confer and 
negotiate with the Management on the 
grievance or dispute so involved. 

If the parties are still unable to agree, 

the matter shall be referred forthwith to 

an impartial arbitrator to be agreed upon 
between the parties for conciliation and 
negotiation. 

While the grievance procedure above 

outlined is in process the status quo 

generally shall prevail. 


ed 


(g 


(h 


— 


7. No Discrimination. 


_ Both parties agree that no discrimination or 
intimidation of any sort will be practised 


either by the Company or the employees by 
reason of any activity, past or future, of any 
employee with or in respect to trade union 
activity or trade union membership. 


8. Increased Cost of Living Bonus. 


It is agreed between the parties that if by 
July 28, 1941, or during any three-month period 
thereafter, the cost of living has advanced over 
the cost of living on the 28th of April, 1941, 
by five per cent or any multiple thereof, the 
wages on the 28th of July, 1941, or at the end 
of any such three-month period thereafter, shall 
from time to time be further increased as to 
each employee by the sum of 24 cents per hour 
for each five per cent or multiple thereof of 
such increased cost of living. For the purpose 
of arriving at any such increase in the cost of 
living, the Cost of Living Index shall be used 
of the Dominion Bureau ‘of Statistics, prepared 
in co-operation with the Department of Labour 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


9. Duration. 


This agreement shall continue in force until 
the 30th day of October, 1941, and thereafter 
with any amendments later made shall be auto- 
matically renewed from year to year unless in 
any year at least thirty days before the said 
30th day of October either party shall furnish 
the other with notice of termination or of 
proposed revision of or addition to any pro- 
vision hereof. In such event negotiations on 
any such proposal, revision or addition, shall 
take place between the parties within ten days 
of such notice, all provisions not so terminated 
or proposed to be revised or added to, to con- 
tinue in force and effect. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
hereunto set their hands and seals signed, 
sealed and delivered Robson Leather Company, 
Limited in the presence of: 


(Sgd.) Edward Robson, 
2nd Vice-President. 
(Sed.) H. P. Labell, 


Secretary. 


The Employees of the Company, 


(Sgd. Paul Krowchuk. 
(Sed.) Andrew Stark. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Coulter Manufacturing Company 
and Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Coulter Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Oshawa, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 222, United Automobile Workers of 
America. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. Ian MacRae, Strathroy, Ont., chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. R. I. 
Ferguson, K.C., Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. 

Attached to the board’s report is a copy 
of a signed agreement covering the matters 


in dispute. The texts of the report and the 
agreement are printed below. 


Report of Board 


To: The Hon. the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Sir: 


Re: The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
and re differences between the Coulter 
Manufacturing Company and its day 
workers, members of Local 222, United 


Automobile Workers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by you in the above matter is 
now able to make its report. 
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Shortly following establishment of the 
Board and selection of the Chairman the 
Board assembled in Oshawa on Wednesday, 
April 2, and again on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, April the 9th and 10th, during which 
days briefs and supporting representations were 
submitted on behalf of both parties. The 
employees at these hearings were represented by 
George Burt, Regional Director of the United 
Automobile Workers of America, Thomas Mac- 
Lean, also a representative of the same Union, 
and by Douglas Keeler, employee of the 
Company and Chairman of the Coulter 
Bargaining Committee, and by Mary Gangemi, 
Betty Brockman, Michael Kittela, Annie 
Jacula and Stephen Lezun, also members of 
the Bargaining Committee. The Company 
was represented by A. E. Coulter, President 
of the Company, A. S. Evans, Engineering and 
Cost Accountant, and C. A. Kinnear, Auditor, 
and at times by Graham Coulter and R. A. 
Gibson. 

At the opening session we were informed 
by the parties that it appeared that they had 
resolved all differences between them other 
than the question of wages. This statement 
was implemented on the second day of the 
Board’s sessions when we were informed that 
the parties had agreed upon the complete 
text of a collective agreement between them. 
A copy of the proposed agreement was filed 
with the Board and some discussion ensued 
with respect to some of the provisions and 
phrasing. The document was further revised 
and we now append herewith a copy of the 
agreement formally concluded. 

Prior to hearing evidence on the question of 
wages the Board, accompanied by representa- 
tives of the parties, made an inspection of the 
plant and the operations. We then received 
written and oral representations from both 
parties on the subject of wages and discussed 
the matter with them at some length. 

During the course of the afternoon session 
of the 9th of April we strongly urged the 
parties that they should make a further effort 
to settle the wage issue between themselves 
and the Board adjourned its sittings until the 
following afternoon to afford an opportunity 
for such negotiation. 

Upon resuming the following day we were 
informed that the parties had acted upon the 
Board’s request and suggestions and that an 
agreement had been reached on the wage issue. 
We herewith append to this report a copy of 
the memorandum signed by the parties re- 
specting the wage issue, the same being 
attached to the collective agreement afore- 
mentioned. 

We are pleased to be able to report this, 
we believe, satisfactory result of our deliber- 
ations and hope that the results will justify 
themselves to both parties concerned. 


The Board has recived the complete co- 
operation of all parties in the handling and 
settlement of this matter and desires to record 
its thanks and appreciation to the parties for 
the assistance and co-operation so rendered. 


Respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Ian MacRae, 
Chairman. 
R. I. Ferguson, 
J. L. Cohen, 
Members. 
Dated at Oshawa this 11th April, 1941. 


Agreement 


Memorandum of Agreement entered into this 
10th day of April, 1941, between Coulter 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., of Oshawa, here- 
inafter referred to as the Company, and 
Local Union No. 222 of the International 


Union, United Automobile Workers of 
America, hereinafter referred to as the 
Union. 


In accordance with the right of the em- 
ployees to bargain and to be represented 
collectively, the parties hereto do hereby each 
agree with the other in respect to the wages, 
hours, terms or working conditions of employ- 
ment of employees of the said Company as 
follows: 


1. Maintenance of Membership Clause 


The Company agrees that employees who are 
members of the Union or who may become mem- 
bers of the Union, and as such, having 
accepted this contractual obligation, remain in 
good standing. 


2. Seniority 

It is hereby agreed that the hiring, lay-off, 
rehiring or transfer of, or distribution of work 
amongst, employees, shall be in accordance 
with the seniority provisions hereinafter set 
forth. 

(a) A list of employees in order of their 
respective dates of hiring shall be compiled, 
and the position of employees on such seniority 
list shall constitute the seniority standing of the 
Company’s employees. 

All new employees thereafter, for a period 
of sixty days after the commencement of their 
employment, shall be temporary or probationary 
employees, but after such period of sixty days 
such employees shall be entitled to be placed 
on the seniority list in the order of date of 
hiring of such employee. 

Any employee whose seniority has been broken 
in accordance with the provisions hereinafter 
set forth shall, upon being rehired, be con- 
sidered as a new employee. 

(b): Ce shall be—(1) by departments, 
namely; (a) Press Room; (0) Buffing Depart- 
ment; (c) Plating; (d) ‘Shipping, (e) Inspec- 
tion; (f) Maintenance. 

(c) If in the event of the reduction of work 
where lay-off is necessary or the discontinuance 
of operations, seniority shall become plant-wide 
for the employees involved and such employees 
shall take their place in the plant at jobs they 
are capable of doing. 

(d) In any department in which both male 
and female help are employed they should be 
divided into separate non-interchangeable occu- 
pane groups at standard rates for such 
wor 
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(e) When an employee is transferred from 
one department to another for any reason there 
shall be no loss of seniority. However, in case 
of temporary transfer not exceeding thirty (30) 
days an employee will retain his or her seniority 
in the department from which he or she trans- 
ferred. 

(f) A list of employees in order of their 
respective dates of hiring shall be compiled. 
The management will co-operate with the com- 
mittee in arranging department seniority lists. 
When such lists are completed, they will be 
initialled by the superintendent and the chair- 
man of the committee, and such lists shall con- 
stitute the seniority standing of the employees, 
The Company shall also supply the committee 
with a master seniority list of all the em- 
ployees with their respective dates of hiring, 
such lists to be also mutually agreed upon as 
correct, and likewise initialled seniority lists 
shall be posted in the plant. 

(g) In the event of conditions necessitating 
the temporary employment of additional help 
on maintenance work, ete., the Company shall 
select such temporary help out of employees 
available for such work as the Company sees 
fit, and such selection shall, other factors being 
equal, be based on seniority. 

(h) The discharge of any employee shall be 
subject to a review according to the grievance 
procedure hereinafter set forth. 

(4) Twelve consecutive months of unemploy- 
ment (unless due to illness or plant lay-off), a 
voluntary quit, or a discharge breaks seniority. 
If an employee is notified to report for work 
and does not report within three days or give 
a satisfactory explanation for not reporting, 
he shall be considered as having voluntarily 
quit. 

(j) Any employee on the seniority list elected 
to a position in any trade union, or requiring 
to be absent by reason of participation in 
Labour Conventions, shall obtain a leave of 
absence and shall thereafter be employed with- 
out affecting his place on the seniority list. 

(k) In the event of reduction of work all 
employees without seniority shall first be laid 
off. In the event that reduction of work con- 
tinue until the hours of work are reduced to 40 
per week, lay-off to take place according to 
seniority as outlined in section D 


3. Grievance Procedure 


(a) The Company recognizes a shop com- 
mittee of six (6) members who shall be variously 
elected from their fellow employees who are 
members of Local No. 222, I1.U.U.A.W.A. The 
Plant Manager shall be advised in writing of 
the personnel of the Shop Committee and any 
changes from time to time. 

(b) Any employee having a grievance with 
his or her work or any group of employees 
having a grievance in connection with their 
work should first take the matter up with the 
forman of the employee or employees. The 
foreman will attempt to make a satisfactory 
settlement. 

(c) The Company recognizes the steward 
system of the Union to the extent that any 
employee or group of employees may have their 
steward present their grievance to the foreman. 

(d) If the employee or group of employees 
is not satisfied with the foreman’s decision 
they may then take it up with the superin- 
tendent or such convenient higher authority. 
If further action is desired, they may refer 
the case in writing to be considered by a meet- 
ing of the Shop Committee. The members of 
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the Shop Committee may, upon receipt of such 
written request, investigate the circumstances 
of the complaint. 

(e) If the Committee is unable to adjust the 
grievance the matter will then be taken up with 
the Factory Manager or such higher authority 
as in the opinion ‘of the Committee is deemed 
necessary to deal with the case. 

(f) If any conference or dealings with the 
Factory Manager or such higher authority, the 
Committee shall be entitled either to be repre- 
sented by or to have associated with it a duly 
accredited representative or counsel of the 
Union. 

(g) Both parties will attempt to settle griev- 
ances under the foregoing procedure as speedily 
and effectively as possible. Until the com- 
pletion of all the foregoing steps, there shall 
be no strike or lockout nor shall the Union 
cause any stoppage, reduction in the rate of pro- 
duction or other act calculated to penalize the 
Company. 

(h) (a) Any violation of seniority; (b) Any 
discrepancy in wage structure shall be retro- 
active to date of filing of grievance. Any other 
decision to be put into effect not later than 
within twenty-four hours of the rendering 
thereof. 

(i) If the said complaint or grievance is not 
settled with the Factory Manager or such 
higher authority, the parties shall agree upon 
an arbitrator to whom the matter shall immedi- 
ately be referred for arbitration to be held 
forthwith. 


4. Hours of Work 


(a) The regular work week for all workers 
(other than night shifts) shall consist of a 
maximum of ten hours per day from Monday 
to Friday, inclusive, and between the hours only 
a.m. and 6 p.m., with a lunch period of 
sixty minutes commencing at 12 o’clock noon, 
and five hours on Saturday between the hours 
of 7 a.m. and 12) noon; 

(b) The regular hours of work for workers 
on night shift shall not exceed 55 hours per 
week and shall be worked only during the first 
five nights of the week commencing at 7 p.m. 
on Monday and such hours shall be worked 
between the hours only of 7 pm. and 7 am. 


with a lunch period of sixty minutes com- 
mencing either at 11 p.m. or 12 o’clock mid- 
night. 


(c) The above hours of work shall not apply 
to 6 men from Maintenance and Service who 
shall work straight time on urgent work, such 
as break down and unloading of trucks, etc., 
that may come in after working hours, a list 
of whom shall be immediately prepared by the 
management and the Committee. 

(d) Any employee reporting for work unless 
previously properly notified not to so report, 
shall receive at least 2 hours’ pay at the 
regular amount received by such employee. 

(e) Overtime, and _ extra-time, shall be 
evenly divided between employees normally per- 
forming the work in question. 

(f) All work performed on days or during 
hours other than those above specified for 
regular work, and in any event, all work per- 
formed on Sundays, Legal Holidays (a list of 
which is appended below) or on Saturday after- 
noons after 12 o’clock, shall be overtime work 
and shall be paid for at the rate of 50 per 
cent above the amount otherwise payable to 
such employee. 
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The following days shall be considered as 
Holidays: 

New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 

Dominion Day, Civic Holiday, Labour Day, 

Thanksgiving Day, Christmas Day. 


5. Rest Period 


It is agreed that the employees shall be 
allowed a five-minute rest period after the 
first two hours in the morning and after the 
first two hours in the afternoon. 


6. Wages 


To be negotiated between the Shop Com- 
mittee and the Management. 
7. General 

(a) Any person, under or over 21, performing 
work usually performed by an adult, shall 
receive adult pay. 

Any employee reaching the age of 21 
years shall be eligible, in order of seniority, 
for any vacancy in adult job. 

(c) No discrimination of any sort will be 
practised either by the Company or the Em- 
ployees by reason of any activity of any em- 
ployee with or in respect to Trade Union 
activity or membership. Neither the Company 
nor the Employees shall intimidate an employee 


either against or in favour of Trade Union 
membership. 
8. Bulletin Boards 

The Committee shall have use of the 


Bulletin Boards to call department or plant 
meetings. 


9. War Provision 

The Company and the Committee will 
negotiate any increase in the hours of work 
over and above the hours specified in this 
agreement. 


10. Duration of Agreement 

All the terms of this agreement shall be 
binding on both parties and shall continue in 
full foree and effect until terminated by either 
party, or changed or supplemented by consent 
of both parties. Hither party may terminate 
this agreement by giving sixty days’ notice in 
writing to the other party on or after December 
31, 1941. If either party desires to change 
or supplement this agreement it may give a 
written notice at least 30 days prior to the date 
when it proposes that such change or supple- 
ment shall become effective. Upon the receipt 
of such notice, both parties shall meet within 
10 days and proceed to negotiate a settlement 
of any changes or supplements of this agree- 


ment. 
On behalf of the Employees 


Douglas Keeler, Chairman. 
Mary Gangemi, Member. 
Betty Brockman, Member. 
Michael Kittela, Member. 
Annie Jacula, Member. 
Stephen Jezun, Member. 


On behalf of the Company 
(sed. A. H Coulter, 
Coulter Manufacturing Co., Limited. 
(Sed.) George Burt, Thos. MacLean, 
On behalf of the International Union. 


Dated this 10th day of April, 1941. 


April 10, 1941. 
The parties agree upon the following increases 
in wages:— 
(1) Employees formerly receiving 25 cents 
per hour now receiving 274 cents per 


(Sed.) 
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hour to be increased to 30 cents per hour 
after three months from their date of 
hiring, 

The minimum rate of hiring help will be 
274 cents per hour. 


All other employees with the exception of 
five will receive 5 cents increase per hour. 

Exceptions: Ethel Reece, who is to 
receive 2 cents per hour increase because 
of having received two previous increases 
since September. 

Allan Lymer, who is to receive 2 cents 
per hour increase because of having 
received a previous increase in Septem- 


(2 


— 


er. 
| William Ballan will receive a 7 cents 
increase per hour. 

Albert Dobbins will receive 2 cents per 
hour increase because of having received 
an increase on February 12, 1941, of 
3 cents per hour. 

Ernest Bouckley will receive an in- 
crease of 2 cents per hour because of 
having received an increase on Febru- 
ary 12, 1941, of 3 cents per hour. 

(3) Apprentices in Tool Room will receive 
5 cents per hour increase. 


(4) Night watchman will receive 10 per cent 
increase. 


It is understood that all increases will be 
retroactive as of March 14, 1941. 

Any other questions of wage rates or wage 
adjustments or any question of the cost of 
living bonus during the life of this agreement 


. to be dealt with between the union and the 


company according to the grievance procedure 
of the agreement. 


Dated at Oshawa this 10th day of April, 1941. 


For Local 222, UAWA 

(Sgd.) Mary Gangemi 
Betty Brockman 
Michael Kittela 
Annie Jacula 
Douglas Keeler 
Stephen Lezun 
George Burt 
Thos, MacLean. 


For the Coulter Manufacturing Co., Ltd., 


(Sg¢d.) A. E. Coulter, 
President. 


—_——_—_— 


The annual report of the United States 
Railroad Retirement Board for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1940, shows that during the 
fiscal year 1940, the Board certified for pay- 
ment a total of $114,025,000 for retirement 
benefits of all classes, compared with 
$107,131,000 in 1939 and $82,655,000 in 19388. 
When all claims beginning before July 1, 
1940, have been adjudicated, a total of about 
221,000 individuals will have received benefit 
under the terms of the Railroad Retirement 
Acts of 1935 and 1937. Of the total receiving 
benefit. 133,000 consist of employee annui- 
tants, 48,500 former carrier pensioners trans- 
ferred to the pension rolls of the Board, 6,850 
individuals receiving survivor or death benefit 
annuities or both, and 32,850 lump-sum death 
payments. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1941 


if Bees following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for April, 1941, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number |Number of |Time loss in 

Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 
PApril 194 cea eee 32 19, 406 75, 430 
*March! T94t er... 11 HPs 5) 3,010 
April 1940 weet cas 19 13, 839 64,914 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts, the 
number of workers involved and the time loss 
recorded for April, all showed substantial in- 
creases over the figures for April, 1940. In 
the month under review there were many 
disputes involving small numbers of workers 
for short periods and also two strikes involving 
comparatively large numbers of employees 
for short periods: coal miners in Cape Breton 
Island, N.S., and steel car factory workers at 
Hamilton, Ont. These two caused nearly 
50,000 days’ time loss. A_ strike of coal 
miners at Coleman, Alberta, involved 800 
workers with time loss of 8,800 days, and four 
other strikes of coal miners involved 3,180 
workers with time loss of 8,700 days. In April, 
1940, approximately 70 per cent of the time 
loss was due to a strike of dress factory 
workers in Montreal and a strike of seamen on 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River. 
Strikes of cotton factory workers at Milltown, 
N.B., foundry and machine shop workers at 
Oshawa, Ont., and coal miners at Mountain 
Park, Alberta, also caused considerable time 
loss. 


In March, 1941, the figures as to disputes 
were unusually low and the only strike of 
importance involved tannery workers at 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Five disputes, involving 526 employees, were 
carried over from March and 27 disputes com- 


menced during April. The total includes one 
dispute reported too late for inclusion in the 
March figures given in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for April. Of the 32 disputes, 27 were ter- 
minated during the month. Three terminated 
in favour of the employers involved, three in 
favour of the workers, seven were compromise 
settlements, while 14 were indefinite in result. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there were 
five strikes or lockouts recorded as in pro- 
gress, namely: coal miners, Coalburn, Pictou, 
N.S.; barrel factory workers, London, Ont.; 
steel rolling mill workers, Montreal, P.Q.; 
seamen, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, 
and hotel employees, London, Ont. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are defined in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indicating 
that employment conditions are no longer 
affected but which the unions concerned have 
not yet declared terminated. Such disputes 
are listed in this paragraph for a period up to 
one year after their removal from the table 
of current strikes. Information is available as 
to four disputes of this nature, namely: Hotel 
chambermaids, Montreal, P.Q., one .employer, 
July 19, 1940, to September 15, 1940; taxicab 
drivers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Septem- 
ber 23, 1940, to November 30, 1940; packing 
plant employees Toronto, Ont. one employer, 
September 24, 1940, to November 30, 1940; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
October 8 to November 30, 1940. 

Disputes involving men on unemployment 
relief work who are not paid wages but re- 
ceive subsistence for which work is _ per- 
formed or may be required are not included 
in the record, no relation of employer and 
employee being involved. 

The closing down of a sawmill and logging 
camp at Nanoose Bay, Vancouver Island, on 
April 8, on the grounds of market conditions 
and the uncertainty of ships for the export 
market, was alleged by the workers to be a 
lockout of 110 workers as the shutdown 
followed the organization of a local of the 
International Wood Workers of America and 
the presentation of proposals for improvements 
in working conditions by a camp committee. 
It was reported that a union committee inter- 
viewed the British Columbia Minister of 
Labour but the men were informed that in 
view of the circumstances no dispute existed 
requiring government intervention. 

A dispute involving a stoppage of work by 
nine men in a basket factory at Forest, 
Ontario, on March 24 was reported too late 
for inclusion in the record for March in the 
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Lasour Gazerte for April. Two returned on 
the next day, two later and the remainder 
secured work elsewhere. An increase in wages 
effective from March 31 was secured. 

The Board established under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act following the strike 
of automobile parts factory workers at Oshawa, 
Ontario, on March 12 reported a settlement, 
a compromise having been reached on the wage 
increase and a union agreement signed. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in Progress Prior to April 


Women’s Cioak AND Suit Makers, Toronto, 
Ont.—This strike commencing on March 28 
was to compel compliance by the employer 
with the award of an arbitrator appointed by 
the Ontario Minister of Labour under an 
agreement between the employer and the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
The award was reported not to be binding 
unless accepted by both parties. The dispute 
concerned sending work by a clothing jobber to 
six contract shops. The arbitrator recom- 
mended that the jobber have a cutting room 
and send work to only three contract shops. 
The employer finally agreed to this and 
renewed the union agreement. 


Disputes Commencing During April 


CoaL Miners, Guace Bay, Sypney MInss, 
ETc., N.S.—This dispute involved 12 collieries 
including two at Sydney Mines and Florence 
operated by one company and ten at Glace 
Bay, New Waterford, etc., operated by another 
company, and followed the signing of agree- 
ments by the district officers of the United 
Mine Workers of America giving effect to the 
award of the tribunal agreed upon to deter- 
mine all points in the new agreements not 
settled by negotiations. This procedure had 
been recommended by a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation which dealt with a dispute as 
to a new agreement in 1940 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1941, pages 231-236). The award 
provided for increases in wages effective from 
February 1, 1941, provided the new agreement 
was signed within one month of the award, or 
from the date of the agreement if not signed 
within that time. The practice being to have 
agreements approved by a vote of the miners, 
the various locals appointed delegates to a 
conference and called upon the miners to cease 
work in protest and petition for the resignation 
of the district officers. The Minister of Labour 
urged the miners to resume operations. The 
strike was called off, work was resumed on 
April 21 and the dispute with the district 
executive was referred to the international 
president. 


Coat Miners, Fiorence, N.S—In accord- 
ance with a suggestion of the Nova Scotia 
Minister of Mines, the miners returned to work 
pending negotiations, the dispute to be re- 
ferred to the Joint Board of Adjustment if not 
settled by negotiations. This was in accord- 
ance with the arrangement made at Halifax 
on December 12, 1940, for the principal mining 
companies and the United Mine Workers of 
America (Lasour Gazerre, December, 1940, 
page 1239). 

Knittine Factory Workers, OsHAwa—The 
Conciliation Board to which this dispute was 
referred was established on April 28, the 
proceedings being outlined elsewhere in this 
issue. The Minister of Labour had advised the 
workers that the strike appeared to be illegal 
as the dispute had not been dealt with by a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act in accordance with an order in council 
of November 7, 1939, P.C. 3495, extending the 
jurisdiction of the Act to the production of 
munitions of war, supplies, etc. Work was 
resumed on April 16 and an application for a 
Board was made in due course. 


Box Factory Workers, Tavistock, OnT.— 
The settlement of this strike provided for an 
increase in wages of two to six cents per hour, 
a reduction in hours from 61 per week to 55 
with time and one-half rates for overtime and 
an agreement with employees. Five of those 
on strike secured work elsewhere. 

BarreL Factory Workers, Lonpon, Ont.— 
This strike was called to secure an increase in 
wages of 15 cents per hour, and one week’s 
holidays with pay. As a result of conciliation 
by an officer of the Ontario Department of 
Labour, an offer of a five per cent increase 
was made with a cost of living bonus every 
three months if the cost of living had risen by 
five per cent, in accordance with an order in 
council of December 16, 1940, regarding wages 
in mines, public utilities and war work, P.C. 
7440. This was refused by the employees. 

Stee, Rotting Mitt Workers, Montreat, 
P.Q—This strike followed an investigation by 
a Board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1941, 
pages 372-386). The employees had sought an 
increase in wages to 50 cents per hour for 
labourers, with corresponding increases for 
other classes, but had reduced this to an in- 
crease in wages of 15 cents for all classes. The 
Board reported that an increase in wages could 
not be recommended in accordance with the 
order in council of December 16, 1940, regard- 
ing wages in mines, public utilities and war 
work, P.C. 7440. Increases in the basic rate of 
wages, labourers’ rate, in 19387 had resulted in 
a rate at 30-7 cents per hour as compared 
with 27-5 cents during the period 1926 to 1931, 
and a bonus of 15 cents per day since Septem- 
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ber, 1940, had brought the total remuneration 
per hour to 32 cents. It was also stated that 
the increase in the cost of living since Sep- 
tember, 1940, did not justify a further bonus 
under the order in council. A minority report 
by the member of the board nominated on 
behalf of the employees recommended an in- 
crease in the basic rate to 40 cents per hour, 
with corresponding adjustments for other 
classes in the plant, and a quarterly cost of 
living bonus under the order in council, stating 
that an interpretation of the order in council 
and of the memorandum dated February 17, 
1941, issued by the Department of Labour en- 
titled “Suggestions for the Application of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440 by Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation” taking into ac- 
count certain fundamental and public con- 
siderations would result in a finding that the 
basic wages in the plant were depressed or 
subnormal and not fair and reasonable and 
should be increased. The report of the board 
recommended also that the management 
should recognize Local 2174 of the Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee and deal 
and negotiate with the union, that 54 hours 
per week should be recognized as the standard 
and that time and one-half rates should be 
paid for overtime, that seven public holidays 
should be recognized and any work on those 
days should be paid at overtime rates and 
there were also recommendations as to senior- 
ity, sanitation and classification of labour. 
The board was unanimous on these recom- 
mendations. The employing company accepted 
the award of the board but the employees held 
out for the minority report and ceased work on 
April 23. On April 25 sufficient workers re- 
turned to the plant to move out some steel 
required for certain defence projects. The 
Minister of Labour discussed the dispute with 
the parties but a settlement was not reached. 


Stee, Car Facrory Workers, HAMILTon, 
Ont.—This strike in an establishment pro- 
ducing steel cars, munitions, etc., on April 27 
followed the refusal of the management to 
comply with the recommendations of an 
interim report of a Board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to reinstate the 
president of the local of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee. The report also 
recommended a ballot of the employees to 
determine the number wishing to be repre- 
sented by the union. The president of the 
local and a number of other employees had 
been dismissed for alleged misconduct after 
the application for a Board had been made. 
A minority report by the member nominated 
by the employing company recommended 
against the reinstatement. The management 
refused to reinstate the local president or to 
afford the necessary facilities for taking the 
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ballot by officials of the Department of 
Labour on behalf of the board. A number of 
employees ceased work on April 27 and a 
number remained away from work. ‘The 
Minister of Labour took up these proposals 
with the plant management and finally set 
6.00 p.m. April 29 as the time for compliance. 
Failing this, the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply took over the plant and placed an 
official of the department in charge as con- 
troller. Work was resumed by all employees, 
including the local union president, at 7 a.m. 
on April 30. Arrangements were then made 
for taking the ballot early in May. The 
union had announced a one-day stoppage of 
work in various steel plants in support of the 
strikers but the Minister of Labour pronounced 
this illegal and the stoppage was cancelled by 
the union. 


Satt Facrory Workers, GopErRIcH, OnT.— 
The employees ceased work to- secure an 
increase in wages which the employer stated 
could not be given owing to market conditions. 
The strikers were replaced to a great extent 
but as a result of conciliation by an officer of 
the Ontario Department of Labour work was 
resumed on April 14, at the wages previously 
paid, all being reinstated while those who had 
taken their places were dismissed. 


PLASTERERS, LATHERS, ETC., Toronto, OnT.— 
On the expiration of the agreements for 
plasterers, plasterers’ labourers and lathers at 
the end of March renewals had not been 
agreed to owing to disputes as to increases in 
wages. The plasterers and metal lathers pro- 
posed increases from $1 per hour to $1.123, 
the wood lathers from 75 cents to $1.05 and 
the plasterers’ labourers from 60 cents to 
75 cents. The plasterers and metal lathers 
compromised at $1.05 with an increase to 
$1.10 at the end of August. Wood lathers 
settled at 75 cents per hour and the plasterers’ 
labourers at 65 cents with 70 cents at the end 
of August. Men on war projects resumed 
work on April 3 and the others on April 4. 


BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND  PLASTERERS, 
Kineston, Ont—The agreement having 
expired on March 31 and negotiations not 
resulting in a settlement the employees ceased 
work to secure an increase in rates from $1 
per hour to $1.10. A compromise of $1.05 was 
reached and work was resumed on April 8. 
On jobs recognized as war projects work was 
resumed on April 7. The agreement is out- 
lined elsewhere in this issue. 


SHipyARD Workers, Hauirax, N.S—A num- 
ber of workers in one establishment including 
passer boys, labourers and some iron workers 
ceased work on April 15 at noon to secure 
increases in wages. As a result of conciliation 
by the Department of Labour work was 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1941* 











Industry, occupation 
and locality 





aca Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 
in man 
working 


days 





Particularst 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to April, 1941 


MaNvUFrACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Women’s cloak and suit 
makers, Toronto, Ont.. 


Metal Products— 
Electric fixtures factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, etc.— 
Abrasives factory work- 
ers, Thorold, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings, ete.— 
Plumbers, etc., Ile de 
Salaberry, P.Q. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways— 
Garage employees and 
he Me Vancouver, 














45 


95 


110 


100 


176 





110 


500 


55 


200 





Commenced March 28, 1941; for inplementa- 
tion of ruling re number of contractors and 
cutting room; terminated April 3, 1941; 
arbitration and negotiations; in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced March 27, 1941; for union recog- 
nition and increased wages, etc.; termin- 
ated April 8, 1941; return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced March 26, 1941; against dis- 
charge of worker and for increased wages; 
terminated April 1, 1941; negotiations; 
compromise (all reinstated, wages to be 
negotiated). 


Commenced March 15, 1941; for allowance 
for board and transportation; terminated 
Avril 8, 1941; replacement and return of 
workers; in favour of employer. 


Commenced March 30, 1941; for increased 
wages and improved working conditions; 
terminated April 3, 1941; referred to arbi- 
tration; indefinite. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1941 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Coleman, Alta. 


Coal miners, Westville, N.S. 


Coal miners, Minto, N.B. 


Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 


Coal miners, Glace Bay, 
Sydney Mines, etc., N.S. 


Coal miners, River Hebert, 
N.S. 


‘Coal miners, Minto, N.B... 








(a) 


800 


400 


00 


700 


9,500 


140 


380 





8,800 


400 


42,000 


140 


1,900 





Commenced April 1; for closed shop agree- 


ment; terminated April 12; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 
Commenced April 3; against change in 


system involving temporary extra work 
for one man; terminated April 3; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


Commenced April 3; for extra pay for delayed 
work; terminated April 9; work resumed 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced April 9; against sliding scale in 
tonnage rate for loading coal; terminated 
Avril 14; conciliation (provincial) and return 
of workers pending investigation; indefinite. 


Commenced April 14-16; in protest against 
signing of agreement by district officers 
without vote of miners; terminated April 
19; return of workers pending investigation 
by union head office; indefinite. 


Commenced . April 17; against temporary 
reduction in working force; terminated 
April 17; negotiations; compromise (work 
to be divided). 


Commenced April 22; for extra pay for 
delayed work; terminatedApril 28; con- 
ciliation (federal) and return of workers 
pending inquiry; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1941*—Con. 


Number involved |Time loss 


Industry, catenin SENT EEE in ee Particularst 
and locality stablish- working 
ments Workers days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1941 —Continued 


May, 1941 


MINING, ETc.—Concluded 
Coal Spe g Sydney Mines, 
N.S. 


Coal miners, Coalburn, Pic- 
tou, N.S. 


Coalminers, Springhill, N.S.; 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Knitting factory workers, 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Pulp and Paper— 
Paper products factory 
workers, St. Johns, P.Q. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products 
Box factory workers, Tav- 
istock, Ont. 


Barrel factory workers, 
London, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Iron foundry workers, St. 
Catharines, Ont. 


Cable factory workers, 
St. Johns, P.Q. 


Steel rolling mill workers, 
Montréal, P.Q. 


Foundry workers, Saint 
John, N.B. 


Steel car factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, etc.— 
Salt factory workers, 
Goderich, Ont. 


900 


76 


1,200 


70 


89 


60 


63 


140 


107 


324 


81 


2,000 


32 


2,700 


600 


2,000 


575 


178 


60 


189 


140 


214 


2,268 


243 


5,000 


160 


Commenced April 22; re timbering; termi- 
nated April 24; return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced April 22; re contract rates instead 
of rate per day; unterminated. 


Commenced April 25; against suspension o 
miner; terminated April 27; return o 
workers pending investigation; indefinite. 


Commenced April 7; for union agreement, 
increased wages, reduced hours, etc.; termi- 
nated April 16; return of workers pending 
negotiations, and later reference to I.D.I. 
Board; indefinite. 


Commenced April 16; for union recognition 
increased wages and improved working 
conditions; terminated April 17; conciliation 
(federal), and later reference to I.D.I. 
Board; indefinite. 


Commenced April 18; for increased wages 
and payment for overtime; terminated 
April 19; conciliation (provincial); com- 
promise. 


Commenced April 28; for increased wages 
and holidays with pay; unterminated. 


Commenced April 5; for resumption of 
negotiations re wages, working conditions 
and union recognition following strike of 
Feb. 25-Mar. 3; terminated April 5; return 
of workers and reference to I.D.I. Board; 
indefinite. 


Commenced April 16; for union recognition, 
increased wages and improved working 
conditions; terminated April 17; conciliation 
(federal) and later reference to I.D.I. 
Board; indefinite. 


Commenced April 23; for wage increase 
recommended in minority report of I.D.1. 
Board; unterminated. 


Commenced April 25; for increased wages; 
terminated April 30; return of workers 
pending negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced April 27; for implementation of 
interim report of I1.D.1I. Board re reinstate- 
ment of union official, etc.; terminated 
April 29; federal control; in favour of work- 
ers. 


Commenced April 7; for increased wages; 
terminated April 12; conciliation (provin- 
cial); in favour of employer (all reinstated). 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1941*—Con. 


Number involved |Time loss 


TE peer earner hi in man Particularst 
and locality stablish- working 
Maia Workers days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during April, 1941—Concluded 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings, etc.— 
Plasterers, lathers, etc., 15 400 
| Toronto, Ont. 


Bricklayers, masons and 9 50 
plasterers, Kingston, 
Ont. 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipyard workers, Hali- i 238 
fax, : 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water— 
Seamen, Great Lakes and 5 150 
St. Lawrence River. 


Longshoremen, Newcastle, 6 700 
etc., N.B 
TRADE— 
Warehousemen and drivers, 44 140 


Toronto, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Eye employees, London, 1 110 
nt. 


1,000 | Commenced April 1; for increased wages; 
terminated April 3; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


300 | Commenced April 1; for increased wages; 
terminated April 7; negotiations; com- 
promise. 


400 | Commenced April 15; for increased wages; 
terminated April 17; conciliation (federal) 
oe later reference to I.D.I. Board; inde- 

nite. 


300 | Commenced April 11-17; for union agreement 
pe ORTH ee by I.D.I. Board; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced April 26; for increase in wages; 
terminated April 28; conciliation (federal) 
and return of workers with some increase 
pending further consideration; compromise. 


420 | Commenced April 9; for union recognition, 
increased wages, improved working condi- 
tions, etc.; terminated April i1; return of 
workers pending negotiations; indefinite. 


800 | Commenced April 15; for union recognition 
and increased wages; unterminated. 


*Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


tIn this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 250 men indirectly affected. 


resumed on April 18, the dispute to be 
referred to a Board or a Commission under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


SEAMEN, GREAT LAKES AND St. LAWRENCE 
River.—The strike of seamen on a number of 
steamships operated by five shipping com- 
panies at the opening of navigation at the 
middle of April followed the report of a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act which recommended that the employ- 
ing companies should sign agreements with 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union. Many of the 
companies already had agreements with the 
union or recognized the union and it was 
recommended that the others should also do 
so. Several agreed to this and a strike was 
called for April 15 against the remainder 
operating about 50 vessels, employing about 
600 men. The union men included deckhands, 
firemen, cooks, etc. In some cases the men 


left the ships on April 11. Two of the com- 
panies signed agreements with another union, 
the National Seamen’s Association of Canada, 
and one of these reported that the small 
number who ceased work were immediately 
replaced. As to the other ships it was 
reported that small numbers on several boats 
ceased work but were replaced in a short time 
or within a few days. Docks at several ports 
were picketed by the union and at the end of 
the month it was reported that two ships were 
held up for lack of crews at Kingston and one 
at Port Dalhousie. 


LONGSHOREMEN, NewoastLz, Erc., N.B—A 
number of longshoremen engaged to load 
boats at Newcastle, Chatham and other ports 
in the vicinity refused’ to work and demanded 
an increase in wages from 55 cents, the rate 
agreed upon in 1940, to 70 cents per hour. As 
a result of conciliation by the Department of 
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Labour with the co-operation of the Warden 
of Northumberland County work was resumed 
at 624 cents per hour, subject to a reference 
to a Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act if desired. The rate for 
truck drivers was raised from $1.10 per hour 
to $1.25. It was also agreed that waiting time 
would be paid for and the New Brunswick 
Farmer-Labour Union was recognized. 


WareHOUSE Mern AND Drivers, Toronto, 
Ont.—A number of employees, members of 
the Fruit and Produce Section of the Inter- 
national Union of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, etc., 
ceased work on April 9 to secure an increase 
in wages to $30 per week, 54 hours for drivers 
and $25 for warehousemen and union recogni- 
tion. The employers had an agreement with 
the Wholesale Fruit Employees’ Association, 
affliated with the Canadian Congress of 
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Labour, effective from June, 1940, to June, 
1941. On April 11 work was resumed pending 
negotiations. Two or three men were charged 
with intimidation and malicious damage but 
the charges were withdrawn later. 

Hore. Emproyres, Lonpon, Ont—A num- 
ber of employees members of the Canadian 
Hotel Workers’ Union including chamber- 
maids, waiters, cooks, elevator operators, bell 
hops, etc., ceased work to secure union 
recognition and wage increases. It was re- 
ported that from time to time some of the 
strikers were replaced and that some had 
returned to work. The hotel was picketed 
and a union orchestra refused to perform. A 
conciliation officer of the Ontario Department 
of Labour conferred with the parties but a 
settlement was not reached. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerte from month to 
month bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1941, issue, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1940. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An 
order under the Defence Regulations, effective 
July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement of 
disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts as noted in the Lasour GAzerts, 
August, 1940, page 760. 


The number of disputes which began during 
February was 60 and 8 were unterminated at 
the end of January, making a total of 68 
disputes in progress during February. The 
number of workers involved was 13,100 and the 
resultant time loss 28,000 man-working days. 


Of the 60 disputes which began during 
February, 14 arose out of demands for in- 
creased wages and 16 were over other wage 
questions, 8 over working hours, 14 were 
over questions regarding the employment of 
particular classes or persons, 12 arose out of 
questions respecting working conditions, one 
on a question of trade union principle. During 
February, final settlements were reached in the 
case of 50 disputes, of which 11 were settled 
in favour of workers, 27 in favour of em- 
ployers and 12 resulted in compromise settle- 
ments. In 10 other disputes, work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 


Australia 


Disputes beginning in the second half of 
1940 numbered 217, involving directly and in- 
directly 90,024 workers, with a total time loss 
of 283,793 working days, as compared with 
1,223,459 working days lost in the previous 
six months. 

New Zealand 


The number of disputes in the year 1940 
was 56, involving 10,399 workers, with a time 
loss of 28817 man-working days, as com- 
pared with a loss of 53,801 man-working days 
during the previous year. 


South Africa 


Strikes beginning in the year 1939 totalled 
20, involving 4,871 workers, with a time loss of 
4,246 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates show the number of 
strikes beginning in March as 330, involving 
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113,000 workers, with a time loss of 1,400,000 
working days in all disputes in progress during 
the month, which time loss is about the same 
as the average time loss in March in the 
years 1935 to 1939 inclusive. 

The strike of 7,800 employees of an 
engineering plant engaged in defence contracts 
at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, which began Janu- 
ary 22, was settled April 7 by the National 
Defence Mediation Board. The demand for 
a closed union shop was not granted, but it 
was decided that a referee be chosen for the 
settlement of disputes and that the question of 
wages be the subject of further negotiations. 

Bituminous coal miners in the Northern and 
Southern Appalachian fields in twelve states 
were on strike from April 2 to April 29. 
About 400,000 miners were involved over a 
demand for increased wages, in negotiations 
for the renewal of the agreement. Through the 
intervention of the President of the United 
States a settlement was reached, adding $1 per 
day to the basic wage. This stoppage was re- 
ported to affect 85 per cent of the country’s 
soft coal production and to have reduced to 
some extent the output of steel. 


A strike of 8,000 automobile factory workers 
at Detroit, Michigan, occurred on April 1. 
By the next day the whole plant was closed 
and 85,000 workers involved. The demands 
were for the reinstatement of certain dis- 
missed workers, for collective bargaining with 
the union and also for wage increases. Within 
a few days other plants of the same company 
in this and in other cities were required to 
close down so that in all plants a total of 
about 118,000 production employees became 
involved. Through conciliation by the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Michigan, a settlement 
was reached April 10, in which all strikers 
would return to work without discrimination 
except three whose cases would be arbitrated. 
The company agreed to accept union grievance 
committees as employees’ advocates; the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board is to conduct an 
election to determine the bargaining agent for 
the employees; a grievance appeal board con- 
sisting of two representatives of the company, 
two of the union, the Governor of the State of 
Michigan and a federal conciliator was to be 
formed, this board to settle grievances that 
cannot be adjusted by plant committees. 


Annual Review of Building Permits Issued in Canada During 1940 


Building permits issued by the 204 muni- 
cipalities making monthly returns to the 
Bureau were valued at $113,005,208 in 1940 
according to the annual report of building 
permits issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Of this amount $85,613,697 was for 
new construction and $27,391,511 for additions, 
alterations and repairs. Residential construc- 
tion totalled $57,556,509, commercial $21,232,854, 
industrial $20,208,498, institutional $8,284,410 
and other construction work $5,722,937. 

Municipalities in Ontario reported the 
greatest amount of building permits, amount- 
ing to $53,592,620. Quebec was in second place 
with $27,935,864 while British Columbia was 
third with $11,928,915. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces permits issued were valued at $13,862,904 
and in the Maritime Provinces $5,684,905. 

Comparable figures for previous years are 
not available since prior to 1940 monthly 


returns were recelved from only 58 muni- 
cipalities. This series was enlarged to 204 in 
1940. 

In order to provide comparable figures with 
previous years, the old series based on 58 
cities was continued. Building permits issued 
by these 58 cities in 1940 were valued at 
$80,274,350, an increase of 33-2 per cent as 
compared with the previous year. Applying 
the same rate of increase to the 204 muni- 
cipalities comprised in the new series gives an 
increase of about $28,000,000 in the value of 
permits issued in 1940. Building permits 
issued in 1940 were also about 26 per cent 
higher than the previous ten-year average. 

The report contains tables giving details of 
permits issued in each province each month 
by type of construction, as well as comparable 
figures for back years by provinces and cities. 





Lifting Heavy Weights in Defence Indus- 
tries, Methods for Conserving Health of 
Women Workers, is the title of a special bul- 
letin (No. 2) issued by the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labour. 
The study grew out of an expressed need 
by employers for a simple outline of the 
problems involved and the steps necessary 
to protect the health and physique of women 
employed in defence industries. The report 
is divided into six sections under the following 
headings: Guard against injury to physique 
in the lifting of heavy weights; analyze the 


elements in weight lifting to develop methods 
of saving energy; overcome the dangers in- 
volved in lifting heavy weights by using 
certain methods; train workers to use the 
most economical methods of carrying weights; 
protect the health of workers in heavy in- 
dustries by physical examinations; state regu- 
lation of weight lifting is more effective 
through the general authority, etc. Copies of 
this bulletin (5 cents per copy) may be 
obtained from the United States Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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LABOUR SUPPLY AND TRAINING IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


Program of Pulp and Paper Industry 


in Mobilizing Production Power by 


Training Technically Skilled Labour Force 


HE Canadian pulp and paper industry 

has recently put into effect a compre- 
hensive plan to train and build up a tech- 
nically trained labour force as a major factor 
in maintaining a maximum war effort on the 
industrial front. 

The plan had ats genesis about seven months 
ago when a small committee was set up by 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association to 
investigate the possibilities and problems of 
establishing a training scheme to replace men 
who would be lost to the industry through 
enlistments, transfers, and loans to plants 
engaged directly on war contracts. 

It was early decided that the pulp and 
paper industry could render useful assistance 
in the war effort by training men in mechanical 
trades beyond the normal and_ predictable 
requirements of the industry. An experimental 
scheme started by one of the smaller com- 
panies was enlarged and developed by one 
of the largest companies into what is now 
referred to as the C.I.P. plan which is operat- 
ing in half a dozen mills in eastern Canada 
with approximately 250 trainees and seems 
likely to become generally adopted by the 
industry as a whole. The plan lends itself 
naturally to adaptation in different plants to 
suit particular requirements and special con- 
ditions and no attempt is being made to 
impose the scheme in its present form. The 
industry has, however, displayed much interest 
in the scheme and rapid progress is being 
made in its development. 

The scheme emphasizes two cardinal features 
which it is hoped to retain in any mill which 
organizes a training program. First it is 
important to select intelligent interested 
trainees who will profit by instruction and to 
provide training on an individual basis rather 
than by groups or classes. Secondly it is 
considered essential to the success of the 
scheme that it permeates the whole plant 
organization and, in so far as possible, be 
conducted on a voluntary basis. The interest 
and support of all line executives is also 
regarded as necessary as well as that of fore- 
men and those skilled workers and executives 
who act as instructors and mentors, or advisers. 
The present plan may be summarized as 
follows: 

A training director is appointed for each 
company or group of mills, who, under the 
chief engineer or other executive officer, and 
in co-operation with a training advisory 
board in each mill, exercises general direction 
and supervision of the scheme. The advisory 
board consists of the mill manager, as 


chairman, the plant engineer, as manager of 
training, the personnel supervisor, as secretary 
and the mill engineer, master mechanic, steam 
superintendent and electrical superintendent 
as the other members. 

Courses have been organized in machine 
shop work, blacksmithing, pipe fitting, weld- 
ing, millwrighting, tinsmithing, electrical work 
and steam engineering. Instructors are ap- 
pointed from among the foremen and skilled 
tradesmen. Those on salary act without extra 
pay but instructors who are paid wages may 
be paid for this extra work at overtime rates 
(or as arranged). 

Trainees are all employees of the plant and 
are divided into two groups—(a) those who 
are regularly employed in the maintenance 
department and are taking a course directly 
related to their everyday work; and (b) 
those whose courses are not directly related to 
their usual employment in the mill. Trainees 
in “group A” may or may not receive formal 
trade training in the shops but are given 
instruction and supervision on the job and 
are moved from job to job so that the train- 
ing may be most effective. Those in “group B” 
attend special classes in the shops on two 
evenings per week for three hours each night 
and receive trade training from skilled men 
chosen as instructors. These act under the 
supervision of the master mechanic in the case 
of the mechanical trades, the electrical super- 
intendent for electrical work and the steam 
superintendent for steam engineering. 

All trainees enrol for a one year’s corres- 
pondence course with the International Cor- 
respondence School. Each course is specially 
prepared for this particular plan in co-opera- 
tion with the director of training. A fee of 
$64.25 per trainee is paid in advance by the 
company and deducted from the trainee’s pay 
at the rate of $1.25 per week. Mentors or 
advisers, chosen from the engineering and 
executive staff, are appointed to supervise the 
work of from two to six trainees and each 
mentor is required to see that his trainees make 
satisfactory progress. Complete progress rec- 
ords are maintained for each trainee and the 
company mails the lessons. Small tools are 
provided by the company where necessary 
and everything possible is done to stimulate 
and maintain interest on the part of all con- 
cerned. The scheme is working satisfactorily 
and lends itself to adjustments and develop- 
ments which may be deemed advisable as 
experience is gained. 

A new development which is designed to 
stimulate and speed-up the training pro- 
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gram is the plan under which about forty 
maintenance machine shops in the larger 
mills are being used to produce war materials 
in the form of machined parts for machines, 
engines, ships, etc., which the production plants 
and shipyards find it necessary or advisable 
to have made in outside plants. This sub- 
contracting of war products serves a two-fold 
purpose. First, it speeds up war production 
by utilizing machine tools and skilled labour 
hitherto used only for maintenance work. 
Secondly, it provides useful war work for the 
mechanics and trainees in the maintenance 
shops and, where two or more shifts are 
established, it enables each company to provide 
more training and develops better mechanics 
in a shorter period than was possible under 
the system of evening training. 

Another development which is directly con- 
nected with the training program and which 
could not be continued without the use of 
trainees, is the plan under which the pulp and 
paper mills in eastern Canada have arranged 
to send a few highly skilled mechanics from 
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each mill to assist one of the larger war 
industries in getting into production. Over 
60 of these men are on loan for approximately 
three months during which time they will 
master the details of various jobs and train 
others to carry on after they return to their 
regular jobs in the pulp and paper mills. 
They are being retained on the payrolls of the 
mills during their absence and are paid at the 
rate for mechanics in the war industry, each 
mill being reimbursed by the war industry for 
wages. The assisted plant also bears the cost 
of travelling expenses and living allowances. 

The value of this service to war production 
is apparent. Its retarding effect upon the work 
of the maintenance departments in the mills 
will be partially overcome by replacing the 
men on loan with semi-skilled trainees. 

It is hoped that similar action may be taken 
by other organized war industries and by any 
industry which regularly engages mechanics 
and skilled workers whose skill and training 
would be of great service in connection with 
war production. 


Immigration to Canada During Fiscal Year 1940-41 


According to statistics issued by the Immi- 
gration Branch of the Department of Mines 
and Resources, immigration to Canada during 
the fiscal year ending March 31, 1941, declined 
29:1 per cent compared with the number 
entering the Dominion during the previous 
fiscal year. In 1940-41 a total of 11,496 
persons entered Canada compared with 16,205 
in the fiscal year 1939-40. 

The largest decline in the number of immi- 
grants took place in the group classified as 
“other races” in which a decrease of 87-6 per 
cent was registered in comparison with the 
previous fiscal year. This decline was closely 
followed by one of 82-3 per cent in the group 
classified as “Northern European races”. There 
was also a decline of 13:0 per cent in the 
numbers coming from the British Isles and 
a decrease of 29-5 per cent in those coming 
from the United States. 


Defence and The Consumer is the title of 
a pamphlet issued in the public affairs series 
by the Institute for Consumer Education. It 
outlines the work of the Consumer Division 
and its organization and integration with 
other Divisions of the United States National 
Defence Advisory Commission and_ the 
recently established Office of Production 
Management and Office of Emergency Man- 
agement. The pamphlet deals with such 
problems as housing in defence areas, stabili- 
zation of prices, assistance to consumers in 


Of the 11,496 immigrants, 4,198 were adult 
males, 4,478 adult females and 2,820 were 
children under eighteen. Occupationally the 
farming class accounted for 406 males, 148 
females and 150 children; the labouring class 
576 males, 53 females and 67 children; 
mechanics, 733 males, 233 females and 164 
children; trading class, 580 males, 367 females 
and 190 children; mining class, 23 males, 3 
females and 1 child; female domestic ser- 
vants, elghteen years and over, 538; under 
eighteen years, 64; other classes, 1,880 males, 
3,136 females, and 2,184 children. 

Ontario was the destination of the largest 
number of immigrants, 4,458 going to that 
province; 2,590 proceeded to the Province 
of Quebec; 1,742 to British Columbia; 1,282 
to Nova Scotia; 470 to New Brunswick; 
421 to Alberta; 287 to Manitoba; 241 to 
Saskatchewan; 8 to the Yukon Territory, and 
4 to the Northwest Territories. 


methods of buying wisely, use of government 
grades of products, etc. Copies of this pub- 
lication (price 10 cents) may be obtained 
from the Public Affairs Committee Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

The 1940 report of the British Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Statutory Committee shows 
that at the end of the year the unemploy- 
ment fund had a credit balance of £54,534,577 
on its general account and £3,858,294 on its 
agricultural account. 
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LABOUR SUPPLY AND NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Summary of Proceedings at International Labour Office 
Canadian-American Conference 


5h iia efficient organization of labour supply 

for essential war industries as a major 
factor in national defence was discussed on 
April 12 at the International Labour Office 
(Montreal) in the second of a series of meet- 
ings held under the chairmanship of Mr. 
Carter Goodrich, chairman of the I.L.0. 
Governing Body, and attended by representa- 
tives of the Governments of Canada and of 
the United States and of the employers and 
workers of the two countries. 

Those attending included Dr. Bryce Stewart, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Canada; Dr. 
I. Lubin, head of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and executive assistant to the associate- 
director of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, United States; Mr. R. Watt, American 
Federation of Labor; Mr. Tom Moore, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; Mr. H. 
Harriman, and Mr. C. McDavitt, representing 
United States employers; and Mr. Goldie, 
Mr. Macdonnell and Mr. G. V. V. Nichols, 
representing Canadian employers, Mr. Rive, 
Department of External Affairs, was present, 
as were also two officials of the Canadian 
Department of Munitions and Supply, Mr. 
H. Carl Goldenberg, and Mr. F. St. L. Daly. 
Mr. Edward J. Phelan, Acting Director of the 
International Labour Office and the technical 
experts of the I.L.O. also attended the meeting. 


The meeting exchanged views on the basis 
of a draft report which has been prepared by 
the International Labour Office and will 
shortly be published under the title of Labour 
Supply and National Defence. This report 
deals with the allocation of man-power 
between the armed forces and industry, the 
control of employment, the vocational adjust- 
ment of labour supply, the mobilization and 
distribution of labour reserves, and problems 
of information and organization. The report, 
which gives a descriptive account of the ex- 
perience of various countries and especially 
of Great Britain in dealing with these prob- 
lems embodies the following conclusions which 
have been framed in the light of the discus- 
sions at this meeting. 


1. It is advisable that measures for utilizing 
the services of the available unemployed in- 
cluding men discharged from the armed forces 
should, wherever possible, be given priority 
over other measures to meet increased labour 
requirements. 


2. It is advisable that the expansion of 
defence production should be so planned that 
the curtailment of non-essential production or 
the conversion of the plant capacity and 


labour force of non-essential industry to war 
needs is effected in such a manner that unem- 
ployment is avoided or reduced to a 
minimum, 

3. It is advisable that defence orders should 
be distributed, directly or through sub-con- 
tracting, among all undertakings capable of 
taking an effective part in the national defence 
program, in order that transfers of workers 
from one employment, area or occupation to 
another may be limited as much as possible 
and that factory units may be kept intact 
wherever possible. 


4.In order to facilitate the transfer of 
labour from non-essential to war industries 
where such transfer is found necessary, 
measures should, wherever practicable, be 
devised to prepare the reinstatement of work- 
ers in their previous employment or to pro- 
vide them with alternative employment on the 
termination of their service in war industry. 

5. Adequate facilities for quick and intensive 
training and for upgrading should be provided 
to meet increasing and urgent needs of essen- 
tial industries for competent workers and 
supervisors as quickly as possible. 

6. It is advisable, so that future problems 
of readjustment may be as narrowly confined 
as possible, that the long-range objectives 
of technical training and apprenticeship should 
be kept constantly in mind even when ex- 
panding labour supply during the emergency 
period, and with this end in view:— 

(a) apprenticeship and other methods of 
giving thorough and well-rounded train- 
ing to young people should be main- 
tained so far as possible and should be 
re-established as early as possible in 
cases where they have had to be cur- 
tailed for urgent reasons of defence; 
and 

(b) workers who have been rapidly pre- 
pared for specialized employment in 
essential industry should be given all 
possible opportunity to extend their 
technical training in such a way as to 
ensure greater future occupational adapt- 
ability. 

7. The importance of conserving man- 
power by avoiding human wastage which 
would aggravate problems of labour supply 
makes it necessary that special attention 
should be given in time of defence emergency 
to questions of accident prevention, industrial 
hygiene, preventive medicine, nutrition, and 
hours of work, and to the adequacy of the 
system of enforcement. 
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8. As full and detailed information as pos- 
sible regarding present and probable labour 
requirements and all labour reserves on which 
it is possible to draw should be obtained 
through the co-operation of Government, em- 
ployers and workers. 

9. It is essential that there should be an 
adequate and centralized public employment 
service which should be co-ordinated with the 
training and other agencies responsible for 
the foregoing features of a national labour 
supply. 

10. In order to create the atmosphere of 
confidence and spirit of co-operation on which 
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the effective execution of the defence pro- 
duction program so largely depends:— 
(a) the positive and organized collabora- 
‘tion of employers and workers with 
the public authorities is of the highest 
value for dealing with all labour supply 
problems from the initiation of policy 
through every stage of its application; 
and 
(b) it is advisable to establish and main- 
tain between employers and workers 
such understandings and relations as 
will tend to assure united effort toward 
the common objective. 





Progress of Wartime Housing in Canada 


Building programs are being initiated to 
relieve acute housing shortages in eight 
Ontario communities whose populations have 
increased far beyond normal because of 
expansion of war industries. 

Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, announced on May 7 that con- 
tracts are being let by Wartime Housing 
Limited, the government-owned company 
headed by Joseph M. Pigott, for the erection 
of staff houses and single family units in 
Windsor, Kingston, Oshawa, Peterborough, 
Hamilton, St. Catharines, Welland, and Fort 
Erie. Contracts were let some days ago for 
four staff houses and 225 single family dwell- 
ings in Halifax, NS. 

“Wartime Housing Limited will undertake 
housing programs only in communities in 
which surveys show an acute shortage of 
housing owing to the additional employees 
required in connection with munitions work 
or defence projects,” the Minister declared. 
“The accommodation will be temporary in 
character, built at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with proper standards in health 
and sanitation, and will be rented to the 
occupants.” 

Kingston, overcrowded because of wartime 
military activity and expansion of war indus- 
tries, is to have three staff houses, a commis- 
sary, and 250 bungalows. It is possible certain 
existing buildings will be taken over. 

Work is to start at once on a “men’s centre” 
to be erected on a site on Burlington street 
East, Hamilton, loaned to the Government by 
the International Harvester Co. The plan 
ealls for six large dormitories to house 520 
men, two to a room, and a central pavilion 
in which will be incorporated a dining hall, 
a large lounge room with recreational facili- 
ties, and writing rooms. The centre will be 
completed in about two months. It is 
possible 100 to 200 houses also will be built 
in Hamilton. 


Four staff houses, accommodating about 300 
men, and 100 family dwellings will be built 
in St. Catharines. Welland is to have four 
staff houses to take care of 325 men, and 100 
single family units. Fort Erie will have 200 
houses to accommodate some 200 men and 
their families. Between 100 and 150 bunga- 
lows will be built in Windsor, 50 in Oshawa, 
and 50 in Peterborough. 

As the purpose of the housing program is 
to meet the abnormal needs of wartime, 
buildings erected will be of a type that may 
be readily liquidated with maximum salvage 
value after the war. Most of the houses will 
be of the demountable type, built in con- 
venient sections that may be bolted together 
and taken apart cheaply when they are no 
longer needed. Wartime Housing Limited is 
adopting two or three standard types of 
houses, and the staff houses will be standard- 
ized. Wood construction will be the rule, but 
the finish will be varied. Mass production 
methods will be employed to the maximum. 

In each community in which a housing 
program is to be undertaken by Wartime 
Housing Limited, the company will set up a 
local committee of prominent citizens who will 
give their services voluntarily. These com- 
mittees, assisted by paid administrators, will 
co-operate in locating sites, and in the heavy 
task of managing the properties, collecting 
rents, engaging employees for staff houses, and 
arranging other details of administration. 

During the past week the following com- 
mittees have been set up: Hamilton—D. B. 
McCoy, F. C. Ridley, R. P. McBride, K.C., 
and Major Stewart Chambers; Fort Erie— 
W. R. Manock, W. J. Hawley, J. R. Steel; 
St. Catharines—W. A. Wecker, C. Bruce Hill, 
Dr. H. G. Fox; Welland—W. A. Dawson, 
A. W. Harcourt, D. S. Hunter, and N. P. 
Haist. 
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RECENT ACTIVITIES OF WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 


Summary of Quarterly Report for Period January 1 
to Mareh 31, 1941 


1% previous issues of the Lasour GazETTE 
references have been made to the ad- 
ministrative activities and continuing devel- 
opment of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. In a quarterly report the Board re- 
views matters of importance which have 
engaged its attention during the _ three 
months’ period ending March 31, 1941. A 
summary of this report is presented herewith. 


Sugar 

Dealing with the sugar situation the report 
refers to the recent tendency towards heavy 
buying in anticipation of a possible increase 
in the excise tax on sugar in the forthcoming 
Budget, and at the request of the Minister 
of Finance, the price of sugar at the refineries 
was increased by one cent a pound on March 
31. The whole of this increase in the refinery 
price is being collected by the Sugar Ad- 
ministrator and will accrue to the Dominion 
Government (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1941, 
page 365). 

No alteration in the Administrator’s selling 
price of raw sugar was made during the first 
three months of 1941. 

Reference is also made in the report to 
conferences of the Board with representatives 
of the Alberta and Ontario sugar beet 
growers, when matters relating to the produc- 
tion of both sugar beets and beet sugar were 
fully discussed. It is pointed out that in 
recent years there has been a very sub- 
stantial increase in the production of beet 
sugar in Canada. 


Wool 


Canadian wool stocks continue adequate for 
both military and civilian needs the report 
declares. Owing to a revision of administra- 
tive practice in the United Kingdom Wool 
Control, the crossbred wool equalization pool 
established early last year is being dis- 
continued. 

Henceforth imported wools will be invoiced 
directly to the buyers at the final price, sub- 
ject to neither premium nor discount. 

Wool prices are steady, and there has de- 
veloped a slight downward tendency in yarn 
and cloth prices in Canada. 


Hides and Leather 
Hide prices remained fairly steady during 
the first three months of 1941. Following a 
short recession late in December, they 
strengthened slightly in the first weeks of the 
new year but by the end of January were off 


again to 134c. a lb. The price level had 
receded a further #c. a lb. by late February, 
but March markets firmed to 15c. for light 
native cow hides. Prices of upper leather 
moved toward the level prevailing in July, 
1940. The 8c. a lb. increase in sole leather 
introduced in November, 1940, continued to 
affect only spot sales. Among the standard 
and lower-priced ranges of foot-wear, prices 
remained unchanged or dropped fractionally. 

Despite heavy exports of calf skins to the 
United States, stocks of hides in Canada 
continued normal, with ample reserves for 
military and civilian requirements. Hide 
exports, which are now directed mainly to 
the United States, continue with a minimum 
of interference from the system of export 
licensing. 

During the quarter the office of the Ad- 
ministrator agreed to act as a further haison 
between tanners and the Department of Mu- 
nitions and Supply in keeping the industry 
informed on defence requirements. 


Animal Feeds 


By an Order in Council passed in January 
to meet the need for lower-priced feed grain 
for eastern farmers, the Dominion Govern- 
ment offered to co-operate with the prov- 
inces in the payment of freight on feed grains 
shipped east from the head of the lakes. This 
and other measures designed to alleviate the 
farmers’ feed problem came directly under the 
Department of Agriculture. The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board has therefore dis- 
continued its Animal Feedstuffs Committee 
which had been appointed in February, 1940, 
to study and report on the problems affecting 
the price structure of the feedstuffs market. 


Coal 


The report states that while coal production 
in Canada increased by 12:4 per cent over 
that of 1939, reaching an output of 17,500,000 
tons, a further material improvement is looked 
for in 1941. Production during the quarterly 
period reported on has been maintained at 
the high wartime level. 

Stating that adequate supplies of bituminous 
coal are available, the report refers to the 
dependence of Canada on the United States 
for imports of this type of coal. In this 
connection the report comments: 

“Many of the difficulties lie in the field of 
transportation, and the Coal Administrator has 
been making careful estimates of the coming 
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year’s requirement and preparation to ensure 
adequate supplies. Negotiations are pro- 
ceeding to facilitate a greater volume of St. 
Lawrence waterborne shipments from Nova 
Scotia. With boat charters scarce, water freight 
rates more than double those in force in 1940 
and greatly increased consumption in the 
Maritimes, it appears doubtful, however, 
whether any great quantity of Nova Scotia 
coal can be moved west of Montreal during 
the coming season. 

“The supply of anthracite for this winter’s 
requirements has been ample and a slightly 
heavier carry-over than usual of top domestic 
sizes of British anthracite is anticipated. Total 
consumption of British and United States 
anthracite has been slightly higher than last 
year.” 

With regard to the supply of and market 
demand for coke the Board’s report declares 
that: 

“Although the market demand for coke 
in Canada and the United States continues 
strong, Canada has been able to import 
steadily from the United States. Coke from 
the United Kingdom is being spasmodically 
shipped to the United States but it is un- 
likely that shipments will be made to Canada. 
From April 1 to March 1, 898,238 tons, an 
increase of more than 100 per cent over the 
average for the past few years, were brought 
into this country and although the 1940 do- 
mestic production supplied 462,000 tons more 
than in 1939, demand still exceeds supply. In 
the Montreal and Ottawa areas the heavy de- 
mands of war industries have made it neces- 
sary to reduce the allocations of coke for 
domestic household use, but ample supplies 
of alternative household fuels have always 
been available. Assurance of an adequate 
supply for the increasing requirements of 
Canada’s war industries has already been 
obtained from the United States.” 

Reference is also made to the third report 
(Lasour GaAzeTTE, February, 1941, page 133) 
of the “Britnell Commission” which showed 
an increase of 7.5 per cent over March, 1938, 
in the food and clothing budget for the 
mining districts of Alberta and British Co- 
lumbia, and the recommendation that wage 
bonuses of 18 cents per shift be paid effective 
January 1, 1940. 

The Board also conducted an investigation 
into “what appeared to be undue price in- 
creases by coal dealers in the Kirkland Lake 
and Flin Flon areas” which resulted in price 
reductions and the restoration of normal com- 
petitive conditions. 


Cod Liver and Other Fish Oils 


Production of cod liver oil showed avery 
satisfactory increase of thirty per cent during 
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the past quarter, the report states, with do- 
mestic output of medicinal crude oil’ more 
than trebled. Prior to the war, Canada im- 
ported considerable quantities of cod liver oil 
from Great Britain, but the United Kingdom 
is now seeking exports from Canada and the 
supply position has so improved that the 
first shipments of crude oil from thé Dominion 
were sent to England in January. 

Although increased exports and domestic 
purchases have considerably reduced the 
available supply of herring oil, the problem 
of surpluses still confronts the Administrator. 
This situation has been aggravated by the 
fact that in oils, as in other commodities, the 
greatest care is being taken to ensure that 
export shipments do not fall directly or in- 
directly into the hands of the enemy. 

During the quarter it was decided to 
exempt from licensing regulations casual ex- 
portations of fish oils not exceeding $5. in 
value in any one shipment. 

A new copra plant at Vancouver will begin 
operation in the near future and will assure 
considerable additional supplies of coconut 
oil to the Canadian market. 


Butter 


Referring to the butter situation the Board’s 
report states that during most of the quarter 
reviewed, actual market prices of butter have 
been below the fixed maximum wholesale price 
which was established at those prices prevailing 
on December 12, 1940 (Lasour Gazerts, 
January 1941, page 5). Reference is also made 
to the announcement of January 10, 1941, 
by the Minister of Agriculture that the Dairy 
Products Board had been given authority to 
set minimum butter prices, to determine the 
amount any person may hold in storage, and 
to buy and sell butter for export. 

The report also states that during the 
quarterly period the stock position in respect 
of butter has steadily improved, owing, in 
large measure, to a steady increase In produc- 
tion as compared with the same months in 
the preceding year. 

In response to the Board’s request and with 
the co-operation of hotels, restaurants, insti- 
tutions and individual consumers; considerable 
waste of butter appears to have been avoided. 
There appears now to be no doubt, it is stated, 
but that the new season of production will be 
reached without the occurrence of any serious 
shortage of supply. 

Milk 

Complaints from a growing number of Can- 
adian municipalities against increases in ‘the 
price of milk were received by the Board 
during the past three months. 

It is pointed out in the report that while 
the Board has wide powers in respect of the 
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control of prices and supplies of “necessaries 
of life’, it has continued to take the view that 
in the present circumstances and “as a wartime 
body, it should not attempt to duplicate work 
which is being done by or is clearly within 
the powers of existing established Provincial 
authorities.” 

Rents 

To cope with new phases of the rent control 
problem and to consolidate existing regula- 
tions, the Board issued several new Orders, 
and extended rent control to additional areas. 

Orders pertaining to eviction and the ter- 
mination of leases which had been effective 
from November 19, 1940, and January 23, 
1941, respectively, were revoked and replaced 
on March 2, 1941 (Lasour Gazntts, April, 1941, 
page 364). 

Added to the list of areas placed under 
rent control during this quarter were Welling- 
ton, and the Nanaimo and Mountain districts 
in British Columbia; the City of Valleyfield, 
the Villages of Bellerive, Nouveau Salaberry, 
Ste. Cecile and St. Timothee, and the Parishes 
of Grande Ile, Ste. Cecile and St. Timothee, 
all in the County of Beauharnois in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec; and effective May 1, 1941, 
the Town of Pembroke and the Townships of 
Petawawa, Pembroke, Alice and Stafford, all 
in the County of Renfrew, Ontario, and the 
City of Swift Current, Saskatchewan. In the 
Valleyfield, Pembroke and Swift Current areas 
the maximum rental fixed was that prevailing 
on January 2, 1941. 

The first prosecution in respect of a viola- 
tion of the Rental Regulations occurred in 
Halifax and resulted in a fine of $250. 


War Exchange Tax and War Exchange 
Conservation Act 


With investigations into the prices of com- 
modities as widely varied as cast iron pipe, 
codeine, and flax-manufacturing machines, the 
Board has continued to guard against un- 
warranted increases consequent upon the im- 
position of the War Exchange Tax, the import 
restrictions contained in the War Exchange 
Conservation Act, and the increased excise 
taxes under the Special War Revenue Act. The 
Board is requiring manufacturers and dealers 
to adhere strictly to the principle that there 
must be no profit or mark-up in these taxes. 


Prices and the Cost of Living 


The report gives tabular statistics of whole- 
sale and retail prices and indexes of wholesale 
prices and the cost of living. 


In this regard the report states that: 
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“Tt is evident that a much more sudden rise 
in prices occurred in the first two or three 
months of this war than in 1914, almost half 
of the total increase to date occurring in the 
first month. In part this was due to the early 
dislocation of Canadian exchange in terms of 
the US. dollar; in part to a substantial and 
world-wide advance in prices immediately after 
declaration of a state of war, affecting im- 
ported commodities; to the early imposition 
of war taxes; to the early substantial rise in 
ocean freight rates. These factors did not 
apply to the same extent in 1914; Canadian 
exchange, for example, remained substantially 
on a par with the US. dollar throughout the 
period of hostilities. In the latter part of 1915 
prices generally began to move sharply up- 
wards, and by the eighteenth month of that 
war they had increased more than in the 
corresponding period of this war.” 

Copies of this report and a report covering 
the Board’s activities in the period September, 
1939 to December, 1940, may be- obtained on 
application to the Secretary of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, Ottawa. 


————— 


National Housing Act Statistics, 1940-41 


During the period from April 1, 1940, to 
March 381, 1941, the number of loans approved 
under the National Housing Act was 5.302, the 
number of family housing units financed 
5.427, and the volume of loans $16,066,642 
according to figures released recently by Hon. 
J. L. Isley, Minister of Finance. Total loans 
to March 31, 1941, numbered 15,361, ag- 
gregated $68,619,945 in total volume, and 
provided for the construction of 20,481 family 
housing units. 

Throughout the year, encouragement has 
been given by the National Housing Admini- 
stration to the construction of low cost 
housing units in areas suffering acutely from 
housing shortages. 

Of the 5,427 unit loans approved during 
the fiscal year 1940, 35 per cent were for 
amounts of $2,500 and under; 60 per cent 
for $3,000 and under; and 80 per cent for 
$3,500 and under. Virtually all of these loans 
financed homes located in those “war areas’”’ 
where special wartime activities have greatly 
increased the need for housing accommoda- 
tion. The average unit loan was $2,960. 

Under Part I of the National Housing Act 
lending operations are now lhmited to the 
financing of low and moderate cost single 
family dwellings, the maximum loan being 
$4,000. 
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CONTROL OF LABOUR TURN-OVER IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Provisions of “Essential Work”? Order as Applied to Scheduled Under- 
takings Engaged in War Production 


HE British Minister of Labour and Na- 

tional Service, on March 5, 1941, made 

an Order entitled the Essential Work (Gen- 
eral Provisions) Order, 1941. 

In view of the character and scope of the 
Order as applied to war industries, the follow- 
ing analysis of the measure is reproduced from 
the British Ministry of Labour Gazette. 

The purpose of this Order is to prevent 
loss of production due to unnecessary turn- 
over of labour or absenteeism. The provi- 
sions of the Order apply to “scheduled under- 
takings”; the Minister may schedule any 
undertaking which is engaged in “essential 
work” as defined in the Order, if he is satis- 
fied that it 1s expedient to do so as a measure 
for securing the defence of the realm, the 
efficient prosecution of the war, or the main- 
tenance of supplies or services essential to 
the life of the community. Notice of scheduling 
will be given by the Minister to each under- 
taking concerned (including any branch or 
department separately scheduled) in the form 
of a certificate, a copy of which must be kept 
posted up in the undertaking. 

Any undertaking which falls in the category 
described above may be scheduled provisionally 
for three months at a time, but before placing 
an undertaking more permanently on the 
schedule the Minister must, after consultation 
with the appropriate Government Department, 
be satisfied on the following points:— 

(a) The terms and conditions of employment 

of persons employed in the undertaking 


must not be less favourable than those 
provided for by the Conditions of Km- 


ployment and National Arbitration 
Order, 1940, e.g., settled by collective 
agreements. 


(b) There must be satisfactory provision for 
the welfare of persons employed in the 
undertaking or such provision must be 
in course of being made. This require- 
ment covers welfare both inside and out- 
side the undertaking, including’ the 
arrangement for housing, travelling, and 
feeding. It is not intended that the 
undertaking should necessarily be called 
upon to make such provision at its own 
cost; what will be required is that satis- 
factory arrangements should exist, or be 
in course of being made. 

(c) Where, in the Minister’s opinion, it is 
necessary that provision should be made 
by the undertaking for the training of 
workers, such provision must exist or 
must be in course of being made. 


in Scheduled 


Conditions of Employment 
Undertakings 


When an undertaking is scheduled the effects 
are briefly that the right of the management 
to discharge, and of the personnel to leave, is 
strictly controlled, and is in general subject to 


permission of a National Service Officer, and 
to at least one week’s notice; a guarantee of 
a certain minimum time-rate of wages is 
given, subject to specified conditions; and 
cases of alleged absenteeism fall to be dealt 
with under a special procedure. These pro- 
visions are explained more fully below. It 
is to be observed that they cover all persons, 
male and female, employed in a scheduled 
undertaking, including the managerial staff. 

No person employed in a scheduled under- 
taking may be discharged (except for serious 
misconduct), or have his services lent to any 
other undertaking without the permission, in 
writing, of a National Service Officer. In case 
of an emergency, however, his services may (if 
he consents) be lent to another undertaking 
for a period up to fourteen days without such 
permission. 

No person employed in the undertaking 
may leave his employment without the per- 
mission, in writing, of a National Service 
Officer. 

Before the employment of any person em- 
ployed in the undertaking can be terminated 
(except on the ground of serious miscon- 
duct), at least one week’s notice must be 
given by either side. This does not modify 
any contract of service which already pro- 
vides for a longer notice than one week. The 
week’s notice can be given before the per- 
mission of the National Service Officer is 
obtained, but cannot take effect without such 
permission. 

Subject to certain conditions, persons em- 
ployed in the undertaking at time rates are 
entitled to receive as a minimum for each week 
the normal wage of a normal week at the 
time rate applicable to them; those employed 
at plece rates are entitled to receive as a 
minimum for each day (whatever may have 
been earned on other days) the time rate 
applicable to them in respect of that day. 
No payment will become due under this 
guarantee unless the amount otherwise earned 
for the week by time workers or the day by 
plece workers (including any payment for 
overtime) is less than the guaranteed amount. 

In order to be entitled to a guaranteed 
minimum wage, the person concerned must be, 
during the normal working hours, capable of 
and available for work, and willing to perform 
any services outside his usual occupation which 
in the circumstances, he can reasonably be 
asked to perform during any period when 
work is not available for him in his usual 
occupation in the undertaking. 

Having regard to the condition regarding 
capability and availability for work it is 
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evident that the guarantee of a minimum wage 
will not apply to periods of sickness or 
periods when the person concerned fails with- 
out leave to present himself for work during 
normal working hours. This rule will not, 
it is hoped, give rise to any difficulty in 
cases where owing to air raid warnings per- 
sons employed in the undertaking have taken 
shelter. In such cases, it would be appro- 
priate to regard them as available for work if 
they are taking shelter in accordance with 
agreed rules or in accordance with the custom 
in the establishment. If, however, they are 
taking shelter, when their fellow workers in 
accordance with any rule or custom are not 
taking shelter, it would be appropriate to 
regard them as not having been available for 
work. 

It is not intended that this guarantee of a 
minimum wage should affect the existing 
arrangements for holidays. A person taking 
holidays would be entitled to such payments 
as existing agreements allow, but would not be 
able to claim the guaranteed wage as if he 
were available for work while on holiday. 

A decision as to what services a person can 
reasonably be asked to perform when his usual 
work is not available will depend on the 
particular circumstances. It is contemplated 
that when for any reason work in a person’s 
usual occupation is not available, he should be 
willing during normal working hours to turn 
his hands within reasonable limits to any- 
thing else on which he can be usefully em- 
ployed even if it is outside his usual occu- 
pation. 

It is made clear in the Order that if in 
any case terms or conditions of employment 
more favourable to the person employed than 
the minimum wage guaranteed by the Order 
are provided for by a collective agreement, the 
right to such terms and conditions is not 
prejudiced. 


Decisions of National Service Officers 


On request for permission to discharge a 
person employed or lend his services or to 
leave employment being made to the National 
Service Officer he will, as far as practicable, 
give his decision within seven days. He will 
in all cases notify his decision to the person 
making the request, and will also inform 
the other party if he decides to give the per- 
mission asked for. 


Local Appeal Boards 


Local Appeal Boards, consisting of an in- 
dependent Chairman and representatives of 
employers and workers, are being set up. 
There will be the right of an appeal to a 
local Appeal Board by the employer, or by 
the employed person against the decision of 
the National Service Officers to give or to 
refuse the permission asked for provided that 
the appeal is lodged within 14 days. . 
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Absenteeism and Late Arrival 


If a person employed in a scheduled under- 
taking absents himself from work without leave 
or reasonable excuse, or if he is persistently 
late at work, the employer may report such 
absence or lateness to a National Service 
Officer. The National Service Officer can then 
give the employed person directions as to the 
way in which he should in future attend for 
work. There will be a right of appeal to the 
local Appeal Board against such directions, 
but pending the appeal the National Service 
Officer’s directions hold good. 

It is not intended that this power of dealing 
by means of directions with absenteeism or 
lateness should prejudice any joint arrange- 
ments for dealing with such cases which are 
working gatisfactorily in the establishment. 
Moreover, it will often be possible to get the 
error corrected by consultation between the 
National Service Officer and the Trade Union 
representative without the issue of any formal 
directions. It will be noted that the National 
Service Officer will take into account any 
reasonable explanation which a worker may 
have for absenting himself, for example, if a 
worker has already been on a prolonged spell 
of work after which it is reasonable that he 
should have some rest, he would not be ex- 
pected to return to work without having had 
a reasonable interval. 


General Conditions 


A scheduled undertaking must keep such 
records as the Minister may from time to 
time direct and must give such information as 
may be required and must permit any in- 
spector of the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service to visit his premises for inspection with 
a view to securing compliance with the Order. 

In the case of undertakings carried on by 
Government Departments, the Order contem- 
plates that conditions substantially similar to 
those required from private employers will 
be observed in the undertaking if it is placed 
on the schedule. 

The Order lays down a general set of con- 
ditions, but it is open to employees’ and 
workers’ organizations jointly to submit to the 
Minister any adaptations to suit the condi- 
tions in particular industries. 

The Order does not give any new powers to 
direct persons to take up specified employment. 
This power was given by Regulation 58A of 
the Emergency Powers (Defence) Regulations. 
In administering this power, it has been de- 
cided that any persons to whom directions are 
given to undertake specified services, whether 
in a scheduled undertaking or elsewhere, shall 
be allowed to appeal to the local Appeal Board 
for his district set up under the Order. This 
right of appeal will be allowed in all ordinary 
cases, though there may be emergencies in 
which it is not possible to do so. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 
Financial and Statistical Summary as at March 31, 1941 


N the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment 
to that Act providing for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Olid Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial con- 
current acts, as at March 31, 1941. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazette for April, 1927, page 
375, and the new regulations were reviewed 
in the issue for March, 1938, pages 286-288). 


The Act made provision for the estab- 
lishment of a Dominion-provincial pensions 
system to be effective in such provinces as 
might enact and give effect to special 
legislation for this purpose. All the provinces 
are now participating. 


Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 
the five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are 
not eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 
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In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1985. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, May, 1987, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If, however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to $120. 
If a pensioner is unmarried, the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his 
income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
recelving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND Statistica, SUMMARY OF OLtp AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT Marcu 31, 1941 
British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick | Nova Scotia Ontario 

cee Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective 

Aug. 1, 1929 | Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928 | July 1, 1936 | Mar. 1, 1934 | Nov. 1, 1929 

Number of pensioners............... 10,746 13,942 12,727 11, 747 14,454 59,224 

Average monthly pension........... 18-56 19-12 18-70 14-65 14-92 18-56 
*Percentage of pensioners to total 

¥ populations... 08.35 ee, 1-35 1-79 1-74 2-57 2-58 1-57 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years 

of age to total population....... 2:39 3-60 3-14 4-16 5-00 4-37 
*Percentage of pensioners to popula- 

tion over 70 years of age........ 56-56 49-79 55-33 61-83 51-62 35-89 
Dominion Government contribu- 
we. tions for quarter ending March 

Shy 194 es Tae MERE. celia: nate i Ge $444,348 36 | $587,512 17 | $525,896 58 | $385,654 72 | $486,119 51 | $2,446,038 88 


Dominion Government contribu- 
tions April 1, 1940, to March 31, 
EAs ied ie SRE oN eS ten Ad ORR el engi 
Dominion Government contribu- 
tions from inception of Act..... 


$1,778,022 53 |$2,331,331 44 
$13,227,734 57 |$18,535,491 43 


$2, 106,858 53 
$18,862,827 13 |$6, 724,296 40 


$1,551,711 34 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1940—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


FINANCIAL AND Statistica SUMMARY OF OtD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT Manca 31, 1941 


Quebec 
Act effective 
Aug. 1, 1936 


Saskatchewan 
Act effective 
May 1, 1928 


N.W.T. 
Order-in- 
Council 
effective 
Jan. 25, 1929 


$1,941,171 82 
$12,532,967 81 


$9,814,403 80 
$88,049,771 27 


Totals 


P.E.I. 
iil | Act effective 
July 1, 1938 

Number of pensioners................-2 1,987 

Average monthly pension................ 11-32 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 

TOtON Eva TORS a.) mere ylaw aus Rae eres 2-07 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years of 

age to total population. ............. 6-25 
*Percentage of pensioners to population 

over (0 years Of age. oe oes 33°12 
Dominion Government contributions for 

quarter ending March 31, 1941....... $50,393 70 
Dominion Government contributions, 

April 1,1940 to March 81, 1941...... $203,135 81 


Dominion Government contributions 
from Inception OLVACt. eH weaee ve. 


$1,675,596 06 
$7,199,832 61 


59-60 
$494,374 61 
$1,973,786 81 


$1,256,073 27 | $33,326,446 64 | $17,130,739 70 


6-56 

$455 54 
$1, 678,06 
$18,383 91 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1940—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
FINANCIAL AND STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT Marcg 31, 1941 


$7,096,385 13 
$28,901,932 75 


$209, 664,732 13 





British 
Columbia 
Act effective 
Dec.:1, 1937 


Manitoba 
Act effective 
Sept. 1, 1937 


New, 
Brunswick 
ct effective 
Sept. 1, 1937 


Nova Scotia 
Act effective 
Oct. 1, 1937 


— | | | | 


$13,193 07 
$50,564 46 


$137,540 36 


PELL. 
Act effective 
Dec. 1, 1937 


$13,444 47 


$51,033 74 


$133,423 91 


Quebec 
Act effective 
Oct. 1, 1937 


$30,968 63 
$121,246 70 


$325,381 81 


Saskatchewan 
Act effective 
Nov. 15, 1937 


$26, 293. 34 
$102,375 34 


$280,040 05 


Totals 


— | | | | 


Alberta 
a Act effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 
Number of pensioners................+-- 197 
Average monthly pension................ 19-51 
Dominion Government contributions for 
quarter ending March 81, 1941....... $8,569 73 
Dominion Government contributions 
April 1, 1940, to March 31, 1941...... $33,607 58 
Dominion Government contributions 
from inception of amendment to 
AUPSRA GU RIES 8 ti 15 Sica ena se aaa)! $82,962 22 
Ontario 
—— Act effective 
Sept. 1, 1937 
Number of pensioners..............e000- 1,448 
Average monthly pension................ 19-65 
Dominion Government contributions for 
quarter ending March 81, 1941....... $64,084 75 
Dominion Government contributions, 
April 1, 1940, to March 81, 1941...... $248,975 03 
Dominion Government contributions 
ww {rom inception of amendment to 
OVA. PA et ts Sd Sinatra eae $712,119 68 


$3,505 05 
$14,337 93 


$38,723 59 


$87,576 62 
$336,873 46 


$951,630 44 


$12,840 14 
$50,752 69 


$132,640 68 


$260,475 80 
$1,009, 766 93 


$2,794,462 69 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours in Alberta, British Columbia and 


Quebec 


RITISH Columbia has issued a minimum 
wage order for painters and decorators 
in Southern Vancouver Island and there is a 
new minimum wage order for forest workers 
in Quebec; also some amendments in General 
Order 4 which include further exemptions from 
the hours and weekly rest provisions for 
establishments on war work. Order 6 govern- 
ing stationary engineers in the Montreal 
district has been renewed for another year. 
Alberta has revised its minimum wage orders 
for delivery boys and for women in offices 
and in restaurants and there is now a general 
order limiting deductions for board and 
lodging which applies to all women under 
the Act. Alberta again allows longer than 
the usual number of hours of work on irri- 
gation projects and men and women employed 
by banks and other financial concerns may 
be employed extra hours in some cases. With 
some exceptions night work for women in 
Alberta is forbidden. Fruit and vegetable 
canneries in British Columbia are again per- 
mitted to work their employees beyond the 
hours fixed in the Hours of Work Act, eight 
a day and 48 a week. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Exemption from the nine-hour day and 
54-hour week for men working on irrigation 
projects under the Water Resources Act which 
was granted in 1939 (Lasour GAZETTE, 19389, 
p. 473) is again allowed from April 1 to 
November 30, 1941. 

Hours of men and women in offices of 
financial institutions who receive special train- 
ing in office work and are governed by mini- 
mum wage orders are regulated by an order 
effective May 1. Women may not work more 
than 44 hours or men more than 48 a week 
over a yearly period except with the approval 
of the Board of Industrial Relations when 
women may work 196 hours in any one month 
and men 208 when pressure of extra work so 
requires. The daily maximum hours are nine 
for women and 10 for men. 

From June 1, no women except farm workers 
and domestic servants, hospital employees and 
telephone operators and any others exempted 
by the Board, may be employed between 
midnight and 6 a.m. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


Order 16 gazetted on April 30 replaces Order 
1C (Lasour Gazerre, 1938, p. 751), fixing 
higher rates for some classes of delivery boys 
and messengers. Instead of applying only to 
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the retail trade, the new order covers all such 
employees, except part-time workers engaged 
under contract approved by the Board with 
a stated rate of wages. The minimum weekly 
rates for full time work are unchanged at 
$7.50 for boys under 16 and $9.50 for those 
over 16 and under 18 but 50 cents extra a week 
must now be paid to a boy who provides his 
own bicycle. 

The minimum rates for boys under 16 
employed by the day and by the hour are 
raised from 17 to 18 cents and from 20 to 21 
cents, respectively. The rates for 16 to 
18-year-old boys are increased from 18 to 19 
cents for those paid by the day and from 
224 to 23 cents for employees paid by the 
hour. As before no boy may be paid for less 
than four hours. 


Alberta Minimum Wage Act 


The following orders, gazetted April 30, 1941, 
apply to female workers: Order 11 governing 
deductions from wages for meals and lodging; 
a new Order 3, superseding former Order 3 
(Lasour GAZETTE, 1940, p. 690), supplemented 
by Order 3A, which together cover the “Hotel 
and Restaurant Industry”; and a new Order 7, 
replacing former Order 7 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1938, p. 37), which applies to offices. 

Order 11 permits deductions on the follow- 
ing scale: $2.50 for 18 meals and $3 for 21 
meals in weeks of 6 and 7 days, respectively; 
15 cents for single meals; and $1.50 for 
lodging for a week of 7 days. Deductions for 
meals not consumed are prohibited. 

Order 3 defines the “Hotel and Restaurant 
Industry” to include not only public eating 
places (to which the application of the super- 
seded order was confined), but also any place 
furnishing lodging for a charge, with. the excep- 
tion of private homes providing board or 
lodging for not more than six persons exclusive 
of the occupant’s family. The Order does 
not apply to hotels in towns of less than 600 
inhabitants, where the dining-room is open to 
the public for not more than five hours in 
any one day. These are now covered by 
Order 3A. Nurses employed in hospitals and 
similar establishments are excluded from the 
application of the Order. 

Minimum wages remain unchanged at the 
following weekly rates: for full-time, experi- 
enced employees, $12.50; for learners, $9 for 
the first month, $10 for the second month and 
$11 for the third month. For part-time em- 
ployees, the minimum hourly rate is 30 cents, 
at least $1.20 to be paid each time they are 
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ealled for duty. As under the superseded 
order, the learning period is restricted to three 
months, and the number of learners to 25 per 
cent of the total number of female employees. 

The prohibition of deductions from the wages 
of employees for furnishing, repairing and 
laundering uniforms, is continued but deduc- 
tions are now permitted for meals or lodging 
according to the rates set forth in order 11. 

Order 3A applies to hotels in towns, villages 
and hamlets of 600 population or less except 
where the dining-room or restaurant is open 
for more than five hours in any one day. It 
establishes for full-time employees a minimum 
of $10 per week, for part-time employees, 25 
cents per hour, with a minimum of $1 for each 
time they are called for duty. The provisions 
for deductions are identical with those in 
Order 3. 

Order 7, for office workers, repeats the pro- 
visions of previous Order 7 but no longer 
relates the minimum rate to a week of six 
days. Another change is the restoration to its 
original form of Clause 4 relating to the pay- 
ment of part-time employees. Clause 4 of 
old Order 7 provided that women employed by 
the hour, day or for busy periods only should 
be paid at the rate of 30 cents per hour, with 
-& minimum of $1.20 each time they were re- 
‘quired to work. Order 10 (Lasour GAzErrTe, 
1938, p. 622) added to this clause, in Orders 
governing several classes of workers, one per- 
mitting pro rata deductions, with a minimum 
40 hours’ pay, in the case of women employed 
regularly for less than a 48-hour week. This 
jlatter clause is now repealed and the $14 
minimum applies to the regular work week of 
48 hours. 

Minimum rates remain the same as in the 
superseded Order 7: for full-time, experienced 
employees, $14 per week; for apprentices, from 
$7.50 per week for the first three months to 
$12 per week for the tenth, eleventh. and 
twelfth months, the maximum learning period 
being 12 months. The number of learners is 
restricted to 25 per cent of the total number 
of female employees. 

Like the earlier Orders governing women’s 
work in Alberta as revised in 1937, the new 
regulations require time and a half of the 
ordinary wage to be paid for all hours in excess 
of nine in a day or 48 in a week. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The exemption from the eight-hour day and 
48-hour week fixed by the Act, which has been 
allowed since 1935 in canning, preserving, 
drying, packing or otherwise adapting for sale 
or use any kind of fruit or vegetable, is again 
renewed to March 381, 1942. 


British Columbia Male Minimum Wage Act 


Order 75, effective June 2, establishes mini- 
mum wages and working conditions for 


painters, decorators and paper-hangers in the 
southerly portion of Vancouver Island, within 
the Lake Districts of Victoria Lake, North 
and South Saanich, Esquimalt, Highland, 
Metchosin, Goldstream, Sooke, Otter, Malahat 
and Renfrew. The order is identical with an 
order which has been in effect for about a 
year in Vancouver, Point Grey, New West- 
minster, Burnaby, West Vancouver and the 
City and District of North Vancouver 
(Lasour GazeTTE, 1940, p. 561). Except for 
indentured apprentices and maintenance men 
the minimum hourly rate is 75 cents. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 39 gazetted on May 3. supersedes 
three orders under the Forest Operations 
Act which Act was repealed by the Minimum 
Wage Act, 1940: the Orders for woodsmen and 
stream drivers, for workmen cutting spruce 
and balsam and for men cutting firewood and 
producing saw-logs of pine, cedar, hardwood 
as well as spruce and balsam used for other 
purposes than the manufacture of cellulose 
paste’ (Lasour GazerTs, 1940, pp. 563, 692, 
929). 

All men employed in the woods are under 
the new Order, including wood cutters, those 
floating timber or preparing for stream driv- 
ing, or those transporting timber from the 
woods by other means but not for delivery 
beyond the woods. The Order does not apply 
to men moving timber in mill ponds for use 
in a mill or for loading on cars or other 
vehicles providing the ponds are not more 
than two miles from the mill or loading point, 
nor does the Order cover men employed by a 
farmer or settler on the timber reserve of an 
agricultural exploitation nor to men in a 
forest training school or in a township forest 
reserve. 

As under the former orders dealing with 
wood-cutting the wages for cooks range from 
$52 to $80 a calendar month with board and 


lodging depending on the size of the camp. 


Cookees and choreboys are to be paid $35 and 
stablemen $55. 

For a 26-day month with board and 
lodging, carters must be paid $55. An extra 
$12.50 is allowed for each horse supplied by 
the worker, Time taken to care for the horses 
is not considered overtime but horses are fed 
and shod at the employer’s expense. The 
$60-rate for carpenters, blacksmiths, saw-filers, 
dynamiters, mechanics, truck and_ tractor 
drivers and enginemen is continued. 

The $52 minimum with board for 26 work- 
ing days a month is continued for most workers 
cutting wood for cellulose pastes or paper, 
including those felling, fashioning, manipu- 
lating or transporting timber. A $48 rate is 
now fixed for roadwork, camp construction or 
any work of improvement. The new rates for 
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pieceworkers felling and fashioning timber, 
except aspen and poplar (for which the rates 
are 25 per cent less) for the paper industry are 
$2 a cord for logs 4 feet to 6 feet long. For 
logs 6 feet to 10 feet long the rate is $1.70 
per 100 cubic feet and the rates decline to 
$1.10 per 100 cubic feet for 16 foot logs. An 
additional $1 per cord is to.be paid for peeling, 


If workmen are not occupied at piling timber 


or at roadwork or certain piecework, these 
rates may be reduced if the contract of hire 
so stipulates and providing they are paid at 
least $37.50 with board and lodging for 26 
working days. 

Lower rates are fixed for workmen preparing 
firewood for commercial purposes and char- 
coal wood. Men working by the month are 
entitled to $37.50 a month for 26 working 
days with board and lodging. The piece rate 
for wood 4 feet in length is $2 a cord. For 
a pile 4 feet by 8 feet the rate is $1.50 for 
wood 3 feet long; $1.20 for 2-foot logs and 90 
cents for wood 13 feet. 

The rate for floating and driving is un- 
changed at $3 a day with board and lodging. 
Sorters continue to have a minimum of $52 for 
26 work-days a month with board and lodging. 
This is the rate per calendar month in the 
new order for dam caretakers and all time- 
workers not otherwise provided for must be 
paid $52 with board and lodging for 26 working 
days. 

Wages are generally based on a six-day week 
of 60 hours with overtime at proportionate 
rates. If a man works less than the regular 
number of hours, he is entitled to the regular 
rate provided he has not wilfully wasted his 
time during daylight. Hiring contracts are to 
be in triplicate, the employee to have one 
copy. Although the employer must pay trans- 
portation and lodging he may claim from the 
workman a sum agreed on in the contract. Any 
man who quits work without adequate reason 
within 10 days from commencement is en- 
titled only to $37.50 for 26 working days with 
board and lodging minus the cost of trans- 
portation. Workmen, except pieceworkers, 
are to be furnished with tools. No deductions 
may be made for depreciation or breakage but 
the agreement may provide that the employee 
is to pay for tools lost. Logs are not to be 
carried by the workmen. As under the earlier 
orders apprentices or handicapped workers 
may be engaged up to 20 per cent of the 
labour employed. Instead of being paid a 
minimum rate varying with production, sub- 
standard workers are now, with some ex- 
ceptions, entitled to $37.50 for 26 working days 
with board and lodging. The maximum charge 
which may be made for board and room is 
unchanged at 60 cents a day. 

The only deductions allowed from wages are 
those mentioned in this order or imposed by 
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statute, advances made to the employee and 
the price of goods sold if a price-list was 
previously posted. Levy By-law B-1 Revised 
(Lasour Gazerte, January, 1941, p. 31) applies 
as does B-3 (Posting) (Lasour Gazerrs, 1940, 
p. 1037). 


Order 6 governing stationary engineers im 
the Montreal district (Lasour Gazerre, 1938,. 
p. 624) is again renewed for one year from 
April 15, 1941. 


In factories executing war contracts all 
provisions in the orders concerning hours and 
a weekly rest have been suspended from April 
7 to June 6. 


Amendments in Order 4, effective May 1, 
change the number of hours in the regular 
work-week in several industries. For sash and 
door mills which were under special Order 24 
suspended from March 31, 1940, Order 4 
fixes a regular 50-hour week. As before, wages 
are to be based on the 54-hour week for 
workers for whom it is so provided in the 
clauses of the Order and to employees of re- 
tail shops, butcher shops, cobbler shops, crushed 
stone quarries, post-offices, barber shops, 
cheese factories, bakeries and pastry establish- 
ments, theatres and cinemas, felt hat fae- 
tories, in meat packing, rubber goods, con- 
fectionery, flour mills and_ establishments 
making concrete pipes, organs and _ coffins. 
The 60-hour work-week applies to employees 
for whom it is so provided in the clauses of 
the Order and to workers in sawmills, except 
in the Montreal district, in agricultural imple- 
ment factories and in undertaking establish- 
ments except in the large cities, in seasonal 
industries, dairies and creameries, to workmen 
caring for horses and vehicles used by carters 
and truck drivers, in waste material establish- 
ments, hotels and restaurants, transport under- 
takings and in mills carding wool but where 
no spinning is done and only for the summer 
months. 

The section fixing an absolute weekly limit 
of 55 hours for women and young persons and 
72 for men and the weekly rest provisions are 
declared not to apply to employees “engaged 
in war work or in manufacturing war material’ 
during the manufacturing of such material. 
These exemptions are now also granted to 
hotels in municipalities of less than 3,000 which 
have been already exempted from the pro- 
visions for weekly rest and overtime. No 
punitive overtime rates have to be paid to 
hotel employees in smaller places but the 
regular rate is payable for extra hours. 


A new clause allows the employer to with- 
hold from his employees’ pay, in addition to 
deductions already provided for, any amounts 
deduction of which is allowed by statute as 
well as subscriptions to War Savings Certi- 
ficates. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ALBERTA AND SASKATCHEWAN IN 1941 


HE Alberta Legislature, which met on 
February 20 and was prorogued on April 
8, passed an Act providing for the licensing of 
welders and amended statutes relating to con- 
ciliation and investigation in industrial dis- 
putes, workmen’s compensation, hours of 
labour, unemployment relief and _ safety 
measures in factories where benzol and other 
dangerous substances are used. The ‘Trade 
Schools Regulation Act and the Electrical 
Protection Act were revised. 


Conciliation and Investigation in Industrial 
Disputes 


The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act, 1938, was amended to make it apply to 
a dispute between any employer and a majority 
of any class of his employees as well as to 
one affecting a majority of all his workmen. 
The Act was also extended to cover teachers 
engaged under the School Act. The section 
dealing with collective bargaining was 
amended in the Legislature to provide that 
employees may conduct such bargaining 
through a trade union or a negotiating com- 
mittee duly appointed by a majority vote of 
the employees or of the class of employees 
affected by the dispute. Formerly, bargain- 
ing was to be carried on by representatives 
elected by a majority vote of the employees 
affected. The chairman of any meeting called 
to appoint representatives for collective bar- 
gaining is to furnish the Minister with a 
statutory declaration showing the number of 
workmen in the class affected by the dispute 
and the number attending the meeting, names 
of officers of any trade union or of the 
negotiating committee as the case may be, as 


well as number of votes cast in favour of the, 


trade union or for each member of the 
negotiating committee. A new section enables 
the Minister to remove from office any member 
or members of a board of conciliation whom 
he considers to be unduly delaying the pro- 
ceedings for settling the dispute and to appoint 
new members in accordance with the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


By an amendment, effective April 30, 1941, 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act, the Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen was brought, 
at its own request, within the scope of the 
Act. When the law providing for a collective 
liability system of compensation was first 
passed in 1918, all railway workers were 
exempted from its operation and remained 
under the Act of 1908, which made the em- 
ployer individually liable for compensation, 


but an amendment of 1919 limited this 
exemption to men engaged in train operation. 
In 1928, it was stipulated that exemption 
should continue only to any class of work- 
men whose organization voted by ballot within 
a specified time to remain outside the Act. 
A vote was taken by the maintenance-of-way 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the Order of Railway Conductors and the 
Order of Railroad Trainmen. The first-named 
organization voted to come under the 1918 
Act and the other two voted for exemption. 
The conductors are therefore the only railway 
workers now outside the scope of the 1918 Act. 


Factories—Dangerous Trades 


A section added to the Factories Act is 
similar to that enacted in Ontario in 1932 
and amended in 1936 and enables the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in Council to make regula- 
tions for the protection of persons engaged in 
any industrial process involving the use or 
manufacture of benzol or other poisons or of 
any dangerous or harmful substance. The regu- 
lations may not only prescribe safety measures 
to be taken in connection with such sub- 
stances but may require periodical medical 
examination of employees engaged in these 
industrial processes and the reporting by 
physicians, employers and others of cases where 
employees are injuriously affected by them. 
A factory or shop in which a contravention 
of these provisions occurs is to be deemed to 
be kept so that the safety of persons employed 
there is endangered. A penalty is provided 
in the Act for such employment. 

In 1940 a section added to the Manitoba 
Factories Act authorized the making of regu- 
lations similar to those provided for above and 
the imposition of a penalty for their infraction 
but omitted the provisions as to medical 
examination and reporting of cases. 


Hours of Labour 


The Hours of Work Act was amended to 
make it clear that the only domestic servants 
excluded from the operation of the Act are 
those employed in private houses. A change 
in the section enabling the Board of Industrial 
Relations to fix maximum hours of labour in 
any industry at less than the maximum hours 
laid down in the Act, makes more effective 
an amendment of 1939. The latter gave the 
Board power to prescribe the hours of the 
day at which work should normally begin 
and,end. The new clause omits reference to 
the “normal” hours and enables the Board 
to fix the hours at which work may begin and 
end, either generally or with respect to any 
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designated employment or class of employ- 
ment or with respect to any designated em- 
ployee or class of employees and to pro- 
hibit employment other than during the hours 
prescribed. 

A new section permits the Board to ar- 
bitrate in disputes as to wages, hours and 
conditions of employment and to adjust and 
settle such disputes as well as to collect on 
behalf of any employee arrears of wages or 
moneys due for overtime or to accept moneys 
so collected in full or partial settlement of the 
liability of any employer to any employee 
and to do such other things as may be 
necessary in performance of the duties imposed 
upon it by the Act or any other Act. 


Unemployment Relief 


The Unemployment Relief Act, 1933, which 
enables the Government of the Province to 
make agreements with the Government of 
Canada concerning relief measures, was con- 
tinued in force until March 31, 1942. 


Trade Schools 


The revised Trade Schools Regulation Act 
repeals an Act of 1931 but continues in force 
until replaced or repealed all orders and regu- 
lations made under it. Trade schools regis- 
tered and trades designated under the for- 
mer Act are to be considered as registered or 
designated under the new Act. The defini- 
tion of “trade” now covers commercial as well 
as industrial occupations and includes, in ad- 
dition to the trades previously specified, the 
construction, repair and operation of aero- 
planes, aviation, lumbering, radio and wire- 
less communication, television, air condition- 
ing and refrigeration, business courses by cor- 
respondence, advertising salesmanship, sheet 
metal work, electric and acetylene welding, 
sound projection and motion-picture opera- 
tion, industrial and business management, 
theoretical and practical engineering, and 
detective, secret service, and oratory courses. 
As formerly, the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may designate any occupation as a 
trade within the Act and he now has power 
also to exempt any school or course of tuition 
from the operation of the Act. New sections 
forbid agents of trade schools to canvass in 
the Province unless their school is registered 
and stipulate that no examination or certifi- 
eate or other document granted under the 
Act shall be held to be a compliance with 
any other Act. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may now prescribe the security to be 
provided by the keeper or operator of a trade 
school for the performance of his contracts, 
the accommodation and equipment required 
and means of instruction to be used, the 


amount that may be charged the public for 
any article produced wholly or partly in a 
trade school or for the material used by or 
for the services of any employee or student 
of the school, the conditions on which an 
agent or representative of a trade school may 
be. registered, the conditions to be observed 
by any licensee and the form of certificates. 
Such regulations may also limit the amount 
or number of articles to be produced so as 
to avoid unfair competition with factories and 
shops, fix the times during which the public 
may obtain service in a trade school and the 
fees for registration, exempt any trade or 
school from the operation of the Act or regu- 
lations, regulate the selling or offering for 
sale of any course of instruction and provide 
for annual returns and the furnishing of in- 
formation to the Minister. 


Electrical Workers 


The Electrical Protection Act repeals the 
Act of like title passed in 1919 and also the 
Electrical Energy Act, 1930, which was never 
proclaimed in force. Regulations issued under 
the 1919 Act are continued in force until 
rescinded. The new Act, which does not apply 
to miners covered by the Mines Act, is a revi- 
sion of the Electrical Energy Act and enables 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Public 
Works to make regulations governing elec- 
trical work and equipment, including provi- 
sion for the safety of workmen engaged on 
electrical installation, repair work, etc., for 
examination and _ licensing of _ electrical 
workers and for prohibiting any person who 
is not the holder of a subsisting licence from 
following the occupation of electrical worker. 
The Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on the 
advice of the Minister, may give the force of 
regulations, with such variations as he may 
specify, to a code of electrical rules pro- 
mulgated by any association or body of per- 
sons and available in printed form. No per- 
son may hire or employ any person who is 
not the holder of a subsisting certificate to 
undertake any electrical work. Provision is 
made for inspection of premises and penalties 
are provided for infraction of the Act. 


Welders 


The Welding Act enables the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, on recommendation of 
the Minister of Public Works, to make regu- 
lations requiring the examination of welders, 
appointing examiners, prescribing the nature 
of the examinations and the standards to be 
attained, providing for the issuing of one or 
more classes of certificates and permitting 
certificates of proficiency issued by any person 
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or authority to be certificates of proficiency 
for the purposes of the Act. Such regulations 
may also prescribe the method of installation, 
protection, use, repair and extension of weld- 
ing equipment, provide for its inspection 
and prohibit the advertising, sale or use of 
equipment which has not been approved, may 
specify hazardous welding operations and 
regulate or prohibit them, provide for the post- 
ing of regulations and fix fees. A printed 
code of rules issued by an association or body 
of persons may be given the force of regula- 
tions, with such variations as may be pre- 
scribed. It is forbidden to engage in the trade 
of welding without holding a certificate under 
the Act or to employ any person in a welding 
operation who does not hold such a certificate. 
Provision is made for inspection of premises 
and for imposition of penalties for breaches 
of the Act or regulations. Nothing in the Act 
is to prevent any person from doing work 
on his own farm machinery or equipment out- 
side the limits of any city, town, village or 
hamlet. The Act does not apply to any case 
in which provision is made for the licensing 
of welders under the Boilers Act or the Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act. Formerly, the 
welder’s trade was regulated under the latter 
Act. 


Steam Boilers 


An amendment in the Boilers Act provides 
for a new second-class engineer’s certificate 
entitling the holder to take charge of boilers 
having an aggregate capacity of 750 h.p. 


Miscellaneous 


The School Attendance Act was amended 
to require children under 15 to attend school 
until they have passed Grade IX, instead of 


Under the Forest and Prairie Fires Preven- 
tion Act, a revision of the Prairie Fires Act, 
fire guardians may summon to fight fires per- 
sons up to 60 years of age instead of 65, as 
formerly. Boat crews and local telephone 
operators on duty are added to the classes of 
persons who are exempt. 

Amendments in the Co-operative Associa- 
tions Act enable an association to acquire 
shares or other securities of other co-operative 
associations having similar objects in Canada, 
the United Kingdom or the United States, to 
purchase on credit from any such association, 
and unless its memorandum of association 
provides otherwise, to take or hold and dis- 
pose of mortgages, hypothecs, liens and 
charges to secure the price of property sold 
by rt. 

The Building Associations Act, 1940, was 
amended to enable associations to lend their 
funds at a rate of interest and under condi- 
tions prescribed by the Building Associations 
Advisory Board. The maximum rate of in- 
terest on debentures of an association was 
raised from three to four per cent. The 
highest rate chargeable on unpaid balances 
of the purchase price of housing properties is 
now five per cent per annum, instead of four 
per cent. Sections added to the Act enable 
any ten or more residents of the Province 
to be incorporated as a co-operative building 
association for the purpose of accumulating 
the savings of members and loaning such 
accumulations to members and also of raising 
additional funds and loaning them to mem- 
bers for the purpose of building houses. The 
Advisory Board may, with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, draw up 
standard by-laws to govern such associations. 
Supplementary by-laws may be made by the 
association but those of the Board are to 


Grade VIII, or have obtained equivalent prevail in case of conflict unless the Board, in 
standing. writing, declares to the contrary. 
Saskatchewan 
The Saskatchewan Legislature in session sections dealing with guarding of dangerous 


from February 20 to April 8, amended the 
laws relating to factories, payment of wages, 
early closing of shops and trade schools. 


Factories—Industrial Poisons 


A section added to the Factories Act pro- 
vides for regulations governing manufacture 
and use of industrial poisons and is identical 
with the new section of the Alberta Factories 
Act summarized above. A factory in which 
there is a contravention of these regulations 
is deemed to be kept so that the health of 
any person employed there is likely to be 
permanently injured and the employer is 
liable to a penalty. 

Grain elevators in which less than four per- 
sons are employed are no longer to be con- 
sidered factories for the purpose of those 


places and machinery, cleaning of such ma- 
chinery and storage of inflammable material 
and explosives. 


Deductions from Wages 

A section added to the Workmen’s Wage 
Act stipulates that nothing in the Act shall 
prohibit an employer from making such de- 
ductions from the wages of a workman as are 
authorized by any other other Act or regula- 
tions, for the purpose of supplying the work- 
man with medicine and with medical, surgical 
or hospital care. / 


Early Closing in Shops 
Identical amendments relating to early 
closing by-laws were made in the City Act 
and the Town Act. These Acts formerly pro- 
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vided that where more tham one class of trade 
or business was carried on in any “shop” and 
a by-law required the closing of shops carry- 
ing on any of these classes of trade or business, 
that shop was to be closed with respect to 
that class of trade or business at the time 
and for the period required by the by-law. 
This provision is now to apply to any “place” 
where more than one class of trade or business 
is carried on, whether or not such place is a 
shop. A section added to both these Acts 
defines a “shop” for purposes of the section, 
as any place where a retail trade or business 
is carried on and provides that where more 
than one class of trade or business is carried 
on in the same shop and the shop is closed 
pursuant to by-law with respect to any class 
of trade or business, the person in charge must, 
throughout the closing period, keep in a con- 
spicuous place on each counter and in the 
front windows a card not less than two feet 
square on which is printed in English and in 
type at least one inch high a notice that the 
shop is open only for the sale of the exempted 
class or classes of goods and specifying such 
goods. 
Trade Schools 

The Trade Schools Regulation Act was 
amended to forbid any person to act as agent 
for a trade school outside the Province unless 
the person operating such school is registered 
under the Act. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may make regulations prohibiting the 
publication of any advertisement relating to 
a trade school unless such publication is 
authorized by a person designated for the 
purpose. 

Coal Mines 

An amendment in the Bureau of Labour 
and Public Welfare Act removes the Coal 
Miners’ Safety and Welfare Act from the list 
of statutes administered by the Bureau. 


Superannuation 


Changes in the School Act permit the Board 
of a town school district situated wholly or 
partly within a city, either alone or jointly 
with ‘the city or with the boards of other 
districts or with both, to set up a superan- 
nuation or benefit fund for employees other 
than teachers and for their dependants. 


Miscellaneous 


An Act amending the Municipal Medical 
and Hospital Services Act requires a state- 
ment sent to the Health Services Board with 
a by-law submitted for approval to show in 
detail the medical and hospital services to be 
provided, the amount of the tax to be levied 
in respect of each resident, the estimated 
number of persons in respect of whom the 
tax is to be levied, estimated total tax, pro- 
posed salaries of physicians and surgeons and 
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arrangements with hospitals, existing medical 
facilities and such other details as the Board 
may require. On or before September 1 in 
each year, every council must submit in dupli- 
cate to the Board for approval a copy of a 
resolution passed by the council setting forth 
in detail the services to be provided under the 
by-law, estimates of the cost, administration 
expenses, number of persons on whom the tax 
is to be levied, amount of the tax, uncollect- 
ible taxes and deficit. The section making 
the mother of a family liable for the tax in 
cases where the father is dead was amended 
to make her liable in any case where the tax 
cannot be collected from the father. Taxes 
levied under the Act may now be collected 
by distress and sale of the goods and chattels 
of the taxpayer. A new _ provision bars 
prosecutions for violation of the Act after two 
years from the date of such violation. 


Under an amendment in the Co-operative 
Associations Act in force May 1, 1941, where 
an association is not operated for profit, it 
shall not pay interest on shares or patronage 
dividends and no part of its surplus shall 
inure to any member or patron. Formerly, 
a supplementary by-law was needed to pro- 
hibit such interest, dividends, etc. Annual 
returns to the Registrar are now to be made 
before the end of April instead of the end 
of February. A new section enables any 
association incorporated under an Act of 
Saskatchewan or of Canada, which has as part 
of its corporate name the word “Co-operative” 
and as its main object the purchasing, pro- 
curing, selling, manufacturing, processing, pro- 
ducing or dealing in goods, wares and merchan- 
dise or otherwise rendering services of a 
pecuniary value to its members or patrons on 
a co-operative basis, to take advantage of the 
provisions of the Act, in so far as these are 
not inconsistent with its Act of incorporation, 
provided it files evidence of its incorporation 
with the registrar who may then register the 
association under the Act. 

The Credit Union Act was amended to set 
out in detail provisions for federations of 
credit unions. Any ten or more such unions 
may organize a federation, with or without 
share capital, for the furtherance of their 
common interests. Among the purposes of 
such federations are carrying on and assisting 
educational work relating to such unions, 
improving methods of management, standard- 
izing their bookkeeping, accounting and other 
procedure; reducing costs by arranging for 
group bonding of employees, insuring repay- 
ment of loans made by unions to their mem- 
bers and purchasing supplies for sale to its 
members and to other credit unions; accept- 
ing as members credit unions admitted by 
the directors of the federation; encouraging 
organization into districts of unions which are 
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members and prescribing by-laws for adminis- 
tration of such districts; making loans to 
member unions and depositing or investing 
the savings of members, subject to the Act; 
and rendering to the members any other ser- 
vices incidental to the Act. On the filing of 
a memorandum of association signed by one 
member of each credit union affected, the 
Registrar, if satisfied that it is expedient to 
do so, may register the federation. By-laws 
of federation must be approved by the Regis- 
trar. A credit union may deposit money with 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit Society, 
Limited, and with a federation organized under 
the above provisions but the total combined 
amount on deposit at any time with the 
Society and federation may not exceed 25 per 
cent of the total deposits of the credit union. 
A union may invest not more than 25 per cent 
of its capital in the paid-up shares of any 
federation, association or society, incorporated 
by or under any Act of the Legislature, which 
is authorized to receive deposits from credit 
unions which are members of it, or in stocks, 
bonds or securities of the Government of 


Canada or of Saskatchewan. A credit union 
may also become a member of and subscribe 
for shares of Saskatchewan Co-operative Credit 
Society Limited, and may appoint the neces- 
sary delegate or delegates to represent it at 
meetings of the Society. 


Resolutions 


On March 17, 1941, the Legislature agreed 
unanimously to a motion that the Industrial 
Standards Act should be utilized by the logging 
and lumbering industry in the Province with 
a view to improving the living conditions and 
establishing schedules of wages and hours for 
workers in this industry. 

A motion passed unanimously on April 1 
recommended the Government to refer the 
question of the date from which workmen’s 
compensation should be payable and the 
increase in the rate of compensation from 664 
per cent to 75 per cent of earnings, to a 
conference to be held to consider proposed 
amendments to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN, AND BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Annual Reperts of Provincial Boards 


hee annual reports for the year 1940 of 

the Workmen’s Compensation Boards of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia, have 
recently been issued. A brief summary of 
each appears below. 


Nova Scotia 


Increased industrial activity resulted in a 
corresponding increase in the work of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of Nova 
Scotia, according to its report for the year 
ending December 31, 1940. 

There were 14,699 accidents reported to the 
Board during 1940, of which 43 were fatal. 
The total estimated cost of all accidents for 
the year under Part I of the Act was placed 
at $2,223,000, exclusive of administration ex- 
pense and cost of safety associations. 

The provisional statement of income and ex- 
penditure for 1940 shows that the total actual 
and estimated income was $2,117,819.16, and 
the actual and estimated expenditure is placed 
at $2,349,336.12, leaving a provisional deficit 
for 1940 of $231,516.96. The balance brought 
forward from previous years is $815,032.83, 
leaving a provisional gross surplus from all 
years of $583,515.87, from which an amount of 
$25,000 is set aside for bad and doubtful 
accounts leaving a net provisional surplus of 
$558,515.87. 

The report shows that during 1940 an actual 
and estimated amount of $126,352.01 was paid 


in account of medical aid to all classes, com- 
pared with $188,734.11 paid in 1939. A sum of 
$10,187.46 was expended in safety associations, 
an increase compared with the $9,995.66 so 
paid in 1989. Administration expenses declined 
from $125,614.30 in 1939 to $116,535.04. An 
amount of $1,460,736.39 was shown in the pro- 
visional statement as compensation out- 
standing; $42,848.64 for disaster reserve; 
$166,455.57 transferred to reserves for pension 
awards and $871,861.37 for compensation paid 
other than pensions. 

Of the 14,699 accidents reported to the Board, 
14,017 were compensated. A total of 7,032 
accidents resulted in the payment for 
temporary disability only; 4,033 in payment for 
medical aid only; while 127 accidents resulted 
in permanent disability, and 43 fatalities. 

The average rate of assessment levied on 
pay rolls under Part 1 of the Act since its 
inception has been $2.11 per hundred dollars 
of pay roll. The average rate for 1939 was 
$2.96 and for 1940 was $2.88. 

The report also gives detailed statistics of 
accidents and claims for the year 1939 and 
final financial statements for that year. 

Concerning silicosis the report refers to the 
fact that at the 1940 session of the provincial 
legislature the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
was amended to include silicosis brought on 
by employment in the coal mining industry, 
as a compensable industrial disease. Three 
cases of disability on this account were allowed 
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by the Board during the year, one of the three 
proving fatal. The total cost of the three 
cases in actual payments, reserves, and esti- 
mates to provide for future payments, together 
with the cost of medical investigation in these 
and other claims not yet disposed of amounted 
to $31,291.56, the report states. It is also 
reported that a number of cases are still under 
observation and are to be re-examined. 


New Brunswick 


Covering the calendar year 1940, the twenty- 
second annual report of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of New Brunswick shows the 
estimated income of the Board to be 
$1,047,922.04 and the expenditure $865,916.52, 
leaving an estimated credit balance of 
$182,005.52. When this credit balance is added 
to the cumulative credit balance of $488,733.79 
carried forward from the year 1939 an esti- 
mated surplus of $670,739.31 is shown. 

Complete statistics for 1939 are given in the 
report. The cost of compensation in 1939 was 
$537,161.97 when a total of 8,126 accidents 
were reported to the Board. Of these acci- 
dents 22 were fatal, 1 resulted in permanent 
total disability, 262 in permanent partial 
disability, 5,264 in temporary total disability, 
while 2,577 required medical aid only. 

Causes of accidents in 1939 which were re- 
ported to the Board were classified as follows: 
Prime movers, 137; working machines, 354; 
hoisting apparatus, 269; dangerous substances, 
233; stepping on or striking against objects, 
979; falling objects, 1,517; tools, 1,410; run- 
aways and animals, 56; moving trains, vehicles, 
etc., 323; fall of persons, 1,355; and all other 
causes, 941. 

Factory Inspection—As in former years, the 
report of the New Brunswick Factory In- 
spector for the year ending December 31, 1940, 
is also included in the report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. 

During 1940, the Factory Inspector issued 
1,025 renewal licences for stationary engineers 
and stationary boilermen. New licences issued 
numbered 110. 

Commenting on the operation of pressure 
vessels the Inspector’s report states: ‘“ The 
average employer realizes the necessity of 
operating his plant with the least possible 
expense and he realizes that to do this it is 
best for him to hire efficient help, especially 
in the care of his boilers or engines. However 
there are still a few who allow unlicensed men 
to operate their plants.” 


Manitoba 
A total of 138,168 accidents including 40 
fatalities were reported during 1940 to the 
Manitoba Workmen’s Compensation Board 
according to its report covering the operations 
of the Board during the last calendar year. 
Accidents in 1939 numbered 11,433 including 
25769—63 


38 fatalities. Details of the accidents as re- 
ported by the various groups for the last 
two years are as follows: 








Group 1939 1940 

pieam Railways: © Oey 1,199 1,328 
Province of Manitoba...... 584 3850 
CAdY HOn" WY IDNIDES dua wiaterdiele.s 351 3D7 
General Body of Employers.. 8,658 10,432 
Winnipeg Electric Company.. 195 164 
Dominion Government ........ 446 537 
11,433 13,168 


The report also shows that on December 31, 
1940, the Board had on its books as in receipt 
of pension, 534 dependents of workmen killed 
in industry during the period March 1, 1917 
to December 31, 1940. 

The total actual pay roll for all classes for 
1939 was $70,463,079.03 compared with the 
1938 figure of $68,220,539.96. The largest group 
was that of the general body of employers 
with a 1939 pay roll of $39,380,959, while the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and Canadian Na- 
tional Railways had pay rolls of $7,434,671.09 
and $7,659,565.28 respectively. 

During 1940 the actual cash disbursed by 
the Board (less investments) amounted to 
$1,037,551.12, compared with $1,000,692.84 ex- 
pended in 19389. The value of Board Orders 
passed during 1940 for the payment of com- 
pensation, including orders respecting Domin- 
ion Government employees and amounts trans- 
ferred to General Unclassified Reserve to pro- 
vide for the future payments in fatal and 
permanent disability cases was $979,889.10 
compared with $1,035,529.62 in 1939. 

The report also contains a detailed analysis 
of compensable accident claims for 1939. The 
accident claims were classified by causes as 
follows: Prime movers, 98; working ma- 
chines, 273; hoisting apparatus, 52; dangerous 
substances, 176; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 434; falling objects, 687; handling 
objects, 970; tools, 262; runaways and animals, 
48; moving trains, vehicles, etc., 245; falls of 
persons, 746; and all other causes, 282. 


Saskatchewan 


The eleventh annual report of the Saskatche- 
wan Workmen’s Compensation Board contains 
a provisional account of the Board’s activities 
for the calendar year 1940 and a statement for 
the year 19389. 

During 1940, a total of 7,040 claims were re- 
ported to the Board compared with 6,052 in 
1939. On account of the 1939 claims a total 
of $428,537.91 was paid in compensation, 
made up of $177,993.36 on account of com- 
pensation, $142,886.86 in pension awards and 
$107,657.69 in hospital and medical aid. 
Total receipts of the Board during 1940 
were $501,169.75 while total expenditure in- 
cluding an estimate for outstanding claims was 
$497,455.15 leaving an estimated surplus of 
$3,714.60. 
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The average assessment rate of the Board 
in 1940 was $1.36 per $100 of pay roll, an 
increase when compared with the rate of 
$1.31 established for 1939. 


The number of employees who reported to 
the Board in 1940 was 4,722 compared with 
4,686 in 1939, an increase of 36. The amount 
of pay roll reported during 1940, exclusive 
of Dominion and Saskatchewan Governments 
which are not required to estimate their pay 
rolls, totalled $37,331,674 an increase of 
$3,728,640 over 1939. 

The report gives detailed statistics concern- 
ing accidents for which compensation was 
awarded in 1989, classified by causes as 


follows: Prime movers, 102; working machines, 


236; hoisting apparatus, 13; dangerous sub- 
stances, 235; stepping on or striking against 
objects, 732; falling objects, 787; handling 
objects, 599; runaways and animals, 538; moving 
trains and vehicles, etc., 193; falls of persons, 
776; and all other causes, 5,260. 


Commenting on the year’s operations the 
Board’s report declares: 


“The business of the Board continues to 
grow from year to year as is evidenced both 
by increased revenues and increased number of 
reported accidents. Final figures for the 
year 1939 show a surplus substantially higher 
than that anticipated in the 1939 Provisional 
Statement of a year ago. Average assess- 
ment rates for 1940 are shown hereunder as 
higher than those for 1939 notwithstanding 
rate reductions in various groups. This is 
due to a marked upward swing in the business 
volume in certain industries carrying relatively 
high assessment rates. Most prominent of 
these industries are those engaged in the 
construction of airports and grain elevators. 
Further rate reductions are being applied to 
1941 business wherever such reductions appear 
to be warranted and in certain groups which 
show the more substantial reserves there will 
be no 1941 premium levy. There are no 1941 
rate increases. This all presages a 1941 deficit 
and a consequent reduction of reserves. 


“During the year 1940 the Board under- 
took the revision of its entire regulations and 
set up an entirely new schedule of medical fees, 
eliminating at the same time the _ special 
10 per cent discount on medical fees which 
had obtained since 1934, and also established a 
new re-classification of the industries in 
Schedule 1.” 

British Columbia 


According to the twenty-third annual report 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia, 598,621 or an average of 
25,809 claims per year have been reported 
to the Board during the past twenty-three 
years. 
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During 1939 the number of accidents re- 
ported to the Board numbered 33,1738, including 
176 fatal accidents, the corresponding figures 
for 1988 were 31,505 and 159 respectively. 

Accidents resulting in three or more days’ 
loss of time from work arose out of the 
various Classes of industry as follows: Lumber 
industry, 44 per cent; metal-mining, 12 per 
cent; general manufacturing and _ delivery 
classes, 11 per cent; construction, 5 per cent; 
navigation, 5 per cent; coal-mining, 4 per 
cent; railroading groups, 4 per cent; and all 
other classes, 15 per cent. 

Revenue for 1939 totalled $8,335,716.38 of 
which $5,191,994.91 was collected by way of 
assessments upon employers during the year, 
the remainder, $3,143,721.47 being the balance 
on hand at January 1, 1989. 

Disbursements during 1939 included $1,617,- 
119.04 by way of compensation to injured 
workmen; $720,265.71 on account of medical 
aid and $6,885.90 was paid out through the 
Silicosis Fund. A sum of $2,279,681.56 was 
transferred to reserve account to meet the 
cost of pensions and silicosis pensions paid 
during 1939 to be invested in pensions and 
to form a fund of cash to be available for 
pensions. The balance to the credit of the 
classes as at December 31, 1939 by way of 
investments and cash totalled $2,769,952.83. 
The balance to the credit of medical aid at 
the same date was $160,257.04 and to the 
credit of the Silicosis Fund was $645,709.58. 

Dealing with silicosis the report states: 
“Silicosis resulting in disablement on and 
after January 1, 1936, has, subject to the 
provisions of the Act, been an industrial 
disease entitling workmen and their depen- 
dents to compensation. To the end of last 
year 113 workmen’s claims were allowed with 
respect to permanent partial or permanent 
total disability due to silicosis. Of that 
number, twenty-one workmen have since died, 
nineteen from silicosis or silicosis complicated 
with tuberculosis, and two from other causes. 
During the year awards were made to fifty- 
nine workmen disabled in whole or in part 
from silicosis. Ten cases of silicosis proved 
fatal during the year. While these workmen 
became disabled within the last four years 
the onset of the condition was prior to the 
passing of the silicosis amendments. The 
effect, therefore, is that the present-day 
mining operators through their assessments are 
paying compensation for an accumulation of 
cases from earlier years.” 

The report also deals with accident pre- 
vention, first aid, and gives detailed statistics 
showing industries in which accidents occurred, 
workmen’s wage loss, average length of dis- 
ability, average daily wage at the time of 
accident, sex, conjugal state, etc. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Statistical Summary for April, 1941, Showing Numbers in Training 
Skilled Trade Categories, Ete.—Training in Plants 


HILE complete information is not yet 

available in respect to training afforded 

in April, reports so far received indicate that 

the Program progressed satisfactorily during 
the month. 


In the 100 schools and training centres, which 
have submitted reports, there were 10,326 
individuals in training at the first of April of 
whom 5,750 were in industrial classes, 2,189 
in the R.C.A.F. classes and 2,387 enlisted men 
were receiving training as Army tradesmen. 
During April, 4,488 new trainees were en- 
rolled, 2,796 of these entered industrial 
classes, 560 were enrolled in the R.C.AF. 
classes, 1,132 in the Army classes. During 
the month 1,326 from the industrial classes 
were placed in employment and 87 enlisted. 
From the R.C.A.F. classes 171 enlisted in the 
Air Force and 40 were placed in employment 
in the aircraft industry. In the Army classes 
877 men completed their course of training. 
At the end of the month there were 10,780 
still in training, 5,791 of whom were in the 
industrial classes, 2,325 in R.C.A.F. and 2,664 
in the Army classes. 

From January 1 to April 30, 1941, approxi- 
mately 16,000 have been afforded training in 
industrial classes, of these about 4,600 have 
been placed in employment. Some 300 left 
the classes to enlist and about 2,200 left 
voluntarily or for medical reasons or were 
discharged. In the R.C.A.F. classes 4,200 were 
in training from January 1 to April 30. En- 
listments into the Air Force in the four 
months amounted to 1,650, this number in- 
cluded some who had been in training prior to 
January 1. Seventy young men from the 
R.C.A.F. classes were placed in employment 
in the aircraft industry. About 4,000 enlisted 
men received training as tradesmen from 
January 1 to April 30; of these more than 
1,000 have completed their course of training. 


Training in Plants 


As already detailed in previous reviews, 
the War Emergency Training Program is in 
two divisions—the training in schools and 
training in industry. Each is complementary 
to the other, and both are being developed 


to meet the needs of all branches of industry 
in which the supply of skilled, experienced 
workers is inadequate to meet the ever in- 
creasing demand for war production. 

Training in industry is conducted in many 
different ways to meet the ever changing 
requirements of each industry and individual 
plant. 


1. Apprenticeship schemes are being con- 
tinued and extended to provide training for 
skilled mechanics in such occupations as 
tool making, machine shop practice, foundry 
work, pattern-making, and other skilled trades. 


2. Plant schools have been organized in a 
number of the larger plants to provide inten- 
sive training for machine-tool operators, 
bench hands, and semi-skilled mechanics who 
perform certain jobs and operations of sa 
specialized nature which were formerly done 
by experienced mechanics, 


3. Foremen and experienced workers are 
being placed in charge of small groups of 
inexperienced beginners on assembly work, 
inspection, and the simpler types of production 
operations where training can be given on the 
actual job for which the trainee has been 
hired. 


4, Special classes in blue-print reading 
mathematics and other related subjects are 
arranged in the evenings and during the off- 
shifts, for employees who require such 
knowledge to fit themselves for promotion. 


5. Lecture courses in personnel relations, 
production methods, etc., given by plant 
engineers, superintendents, and officials, are 
conducted for foremen and others who have 
assumed positions of responsibility without 
having gained the knowledge which ordinarily 
comes from years of experience. 


In most of the plants where war work is 
being performed some effort is being made 
to train new workers, and in many plants to 
which graduates of the War Emergency Classes: 
have been sent for employment, assistance 
is being given to these trainees which will 
help them to qualify for better jobs and 
greater responsibility. 
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It is the aim of the Department of Labour 
to encourage and promote this plant training 
so that the most effective use may be made of 
available skilled and semi-skilled workers, 
and in order that the many thousands of 
unskilled workers who must be absorbed into 
industrial plants, without pre-employment 
training in war emergency classes or other 
training centres, may be fitted to perform the 
simpler production operations, thereby  re- 
leasing the more experienced and better trained 
workers for more responsible jobs. 


Explanation of Tables 


Table 1 shows for the Dominion and for 


each province the numbers in training at the. 


first of April, the numbers of new enrolees 
during the month and the numbers still in 
training at the end of the month. The table 
also shows the numbers who were placed in 
employment, enlisted, completed training but 
were not placed and the numbers who left the 
classes during the month including those leav- 
ing voluntarily, for medical reasons and those 
who were discharged from the classes. 

The totals for the industrial classes are com- 
fined to war emergency training classes only 


and do not include those in certain Youth 
Training classes allied to war production which 
were included in the previous three months 
but information concerning which is not avail- 
able yet for April. It is estimated that about 
600 trainees would be in these classes in April. 

The placements, enlistments and withdrawals 
shown apply only to the industrial and 
R.C.A.F. classes but a column has been added 
to show the numbers in the army classes who 
were reported as having completed training 
as tradesmen during the month. 

Table 2 shows for each school the numbers 
in training at the end of April and for the 
industrial classes the trade classification of 
training provided. The table also shows for 
each school the numbers placed in employ- 
ment, enlisted, completed training but not 
placed and the number who left voluntarily, 
for medical reasons or who were discharged 
during April. 

Table 3 is an age classification of trainees 
enrolled from January 1 to March 31 and of 
those enrolled in April. While veterans of the 
1914-18 war and discharged soldiers of the 
present war are included in Table 3 a separate 
age classification for these is shown in Table 4. 
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TABLE 1—NUMBERS PROVIDED TRAINING AND NUMBERS PLACED IN APRIL, 1941 
(Susszct To REVISION) 








PLACEMENTS, ENLISTMENTS AND WITH- 























NuMBERS IN TRAINING DRAWALS FROM INDUSTRIAL AND 

R.C.A.F. Crasses Com- 

pleted 
(3) (4) Training 

Com- in 
—— At Enrolled At Placed pleted Left Army 
First of in end of in Em- | Enlisted ‘Training before Classes 
Month Month Month | ployment not Training 
reported Com- 
Placed pleted 
DOMINION SUMMARY 

industirialiClasseste,. veer os accnins oes oe 5, 750 2,796 5,791 1,326 87 819 LOR lite stire’s davens 
RNG Ani Classes@)iiescssoeseeneeee. 2,189 560 a O20 40 171 132 OWL eels cs 

Army, Classes (2) ckb ee cininccuhe ice coe 2,387 1,132 JAA MeN RSPR Batted Aa Rete ote A ea ARI AD IRB 0 Not 877 

POCA Mel Lc slaeeed man ose 10,326 4,488 10,780 1,366 258 951 653 877 

NOVA SCOTIA 

industrial: Classestorrrsne Tea eee 87 85 123 oi Nome beeenreeat ere aed paneer sateen C sen MA ORR E eA Uae 
TERA CGA GTC BICC Lo 2 a Bs OE ene ten UR A” Wl Hae tan rm POP Sk EW noe A ne ge OT LR a Da Oa = Mil eh ie Mee Oee nig 2 em Cate Ae 

PMTTIN VAC IASSOBS shee eHe tues oe Sones yaere 142 93 PAULO  ssee bapa A hi AC ee Aa the dit, Hs SG OM [ede eh i 33 

Dota Wohi es ne iatas 929 | 178 323 71 Ap) aR Uf i onto 4 33 

NEW BRUNSWICK 

JndustrialiClasses te... 4) closes ates 141 Bi 120 1 1 4} pha (Bs 2 Se aes 8 
POA MOLASECR ELE Wha coslaiecrnee fs 151 42 WGA ial eter eye canes 1 21 te eee ee 

PATTIE ASSES Sa dentine aeicaiutton eso oe anes 90 20 SARE PT etal oe hs BeAr, epee Rlitie A ned Metre cee oe aecaalers 30 

Ota] aCe one ters ee 382 93 365 1 2 62 16 30 

QUEBEC : 
IndustrialC@lasses cen iets eee en 646 624 903 129 1 188 GOn ta), seen aie 
RAC RAL Clases ite viel oe Sb ee, 118 50 PASO eT MOON eM ek 8 1D aha ger: 
PNrrIny, CARSBOS x gcattiy ah Gace tae <i: 20 167 MA Vimullierrc aes. She cecal ts easy tea cate cit onset Mettvey Nae Ie See ce cers eee CE eS 
ANG yell Meare tanga urn metanen eee 784 841 1,228 129 1 196 7A pt De BR Fo 
ONTARIO 

TnGUsCTIa Cassese oeiwe ters ce ae nissan 3,376 1,516 3,180 908 60 403 B09) Re ee 
RE GVA Hy ClaS8OR eos hos Se ose oe wen HOS eee a 59 eles nctesan & Lie lite eed te ae Grip ts ee ae 

FAT IM? C LASSER Mal comets oto wieie sto fe Che eioe 1,102 389 LOT farm | apes aie he ANS ale Lei Ghclge sd «| Miate alee s Fc 363 

PO GaN ae. Acti ess ad See gee 5,076 1,905 4,948 908 61 403 365 363 

MANITOBA 

ndustriat Classesen stay clei racic & 87 41 i 6 pha ot Re BAN RNAS a arawer 
CO AN He @laGSe Sin ys melt patie lili ii 335 59 RON Geil eS Beats (Ya Rat een a AP ICEN Wt Raia poet 

NEIL: CLASSOB ecient aie oe aie caiete aerels ie tints 227 221 ISAM ct steee Meee | oe trae eee eeeete ess ok licrtetara Meiers 162 

Rota bees: eke sed essere eee 649 321 662 6 67 Ve 71 162 

SASKATCHEWAN 

industrial Classesa-on os. sate ose ae 204 51 iva! 62 | 33 Sree Sere. tas 
RR GOHAS Hi C@IABSEBM. Aeice lears ort stecaucittacons 518 151 563 2 42 58 4h] Sheets, 

ANSI V A OIASEOS: ual date ck ae conte newerde: EY PN Pe ee oe tec LL QGN  esheintesteretorsl as Scie ome neat tuetn corer] acahenate S'naheie 22 

PL OUal Piss Wael ee toe tes 856 202 846 64 43 91 12 22 

ALBERTA 

Industrial Classes................0000 775 107 543 132 23 119 GOleea| Marcie see e 
RAC eA HO lasses onde na aera 326 115 289 38 47 45 ENO oR eases Bee 

PAPI OLASSOS I. cites topes cedieee ee 397 2 SHEE lied Seber SBE 5, Mi (RU SR UREA IS Moree 2 

BE Oba Tah o: Behe) Ma eae he ecw s 1,498 224 1,224 170 70 164 81 2 

BRITISH COLUMBIA 

industrialClassess.: 5.) 24 tae eee deat 434 341 674 BS Ay, 88s vis 35 Da erletstee seen te 
RAC LACH. .Classes.j.2.:2 han. Se caeae eee 143 143 ZOOM A aes teen te 1A Se ke Bie Ae: Dias see 

PATTY E CABBCS)hcvois che cs 6 of eet oe rex 275 240 An Ay Se ROR TR Se Meh Se OE (Rae sg he [clea es dhe 265 

Total sek coer eho 852 724 1,184 43 14 35 26 265 


(1) Young men desirous of enlisting in R.C.A.F. who are given training prior to enlistment. 
(2) Enlisted men referred to schools by Army for training as tradesmen. 
‘- 8) Including those who after completion of training obtained employment themselves, without reporting to placement 
officers 
(4) Including those who left voluntarily or for medical reasons or who were discharged. 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF TRAINEES ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES FROM JANUARY 1, 1941, TO MARCH 31, 1941, AND DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1941 


(SuBjEcT TO REVISION) 














Age Age Age Age Age Totals Total 
16-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50 and over 
Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
to n to n to n to n to n to In to 

Mar. 31} April} Mar.31] April| Mar. 31] April | Mar.31] April | Mar.31]| April |Mar.31 | April |April 30 

941 
NOVAS CObl aa cece trate 18 29 16 41 1 1174p A le COR et MBM cc one 2 3a 85 120 
New Brunswick....... 88 6 118 15 21 4 4 2 27 like ie Seat 183 ah 210 
Quebec ... eee 180 200 284 25 44 73 9 AY) al [eta aod os 1 517 5182 1,035 
Ontario tc. is) one LSI 432 1,978 | 467 681 183 619 148 264 67 | 5,363 |1,2972) 6,660 
NieanitOOa, .ee.s eee ee 2 3 18 15 26 9 34 7 10 7 90 1 131 
Saskatchewan......... 18 4 85 32 33 11 60 a Pipe 1 218 Or 269 
AU pertain aa 115 12 361 33 122 13 125 Qi 20 4 748 89 837 
British Columbia..... 125 89 262 140 87 62 56 30 23 20 5d3, | 341 894 
ANS ee ay SRE Zislidale Mou) eoeele ul) GOS 1 OLDs || koOr 907 | 248 3846 | 102 | 7,707 |2,449 10, 156 





1 Female trainees were enrolled in Ontario only and the numbers of these included in the age groups for that province 
are—Ages 16-19, 131; ages 20-29, 108; ages 30-39, 15; ages 40-49, 4; ages 50 and over, 13. 


2 Reports incomplete. ’ 


Notr.—Veterans of 1914-18 War and discharged soldiers of present War are included in numbers shown above, but the 


age classification of these is shown separately in Table 4. 


TABLE 4—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 
PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN INDUSTRIAL TRAINING CLASSES FROM JANUARY 1, 1941 
TO MARCH 31, 1941, AND DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1941 



































Age Age Age Age Age 
16-19 20-29 30-39 40-49 50 and over Totals Total 
= Jan. 1 
Jan. 1, Jan. Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 to 
to In to In to In to In to In to In_ |April30, 
Mar.31| April} Mar.31| April} Mar.31] April} Mar.31} April} Mar.31] April} Mar.31| April} 1941 
INOVALS COCA LRN Rh PRE IER EL LNIS oN RIVES BT DW et ean A AWes ee See, Tha oe be 2 4 4 
New sBinun sige ks rs.cseneylleeya tual age 3 3 DN eek lig <> Coie alice canes f I el Aso: 5 3 8 
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ADMINISTRATION OF U.S. FAIR LABOUR STANDARDS ACT IN 1940 


The annual report of the Wage and Hour 
Division of the United States Department of 
Labour, covering the activities of the Divi- 
sion during the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, states that estimates based on a survey 
made by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics showed that as of April 1939 there 
were 12,652,700 covered by the terms of the 
Fair Labour Standards Act. Of this number, 
690,000 at that time were receiving less than 
30 cents per hour and 1,663,500 were working 
more than 42 hours without receiving time 
and a half for overtime. 

During the fiscal year reviewed by the 
report, as required by the Act, the minimum 
wage of 25 cents an hour and the maximum 
workweek of 44 hours was changed to 30 cents 
an hour and the maximum workweek became 
42 hours effective October 24, 1939. (Lasour 
GazeTTE, November 1939, page 1090). 

Indicative of the increased activity and 
work of the Division is the fact that as of 
December 15, 1939, only 896 cases of alleged 
violation of the Act had been closed, while 


as of June 30, 1940, the total number of cases 
closed had increased to 4,673 and in June 
1940 alone 1,214 were closed. A corresponding 
increase in court cases is also shown in the 
report, a total of 189 court cases having been 
instituted as of December 15, 1939, while 512 
had been instituted as of June 30, 1940. Action 
had been completed in 447 cases. 

In June 1940, the report states, more money 
was obtained in restitution of legally earned 
but unpaid wages than in all of the preceding 
months. As of December 15, 1939, a total of 
$253,129 had been obtained in restitution for 
the entire 14 months since the effective date 
of the Act. Total restitutions as of June 30, 
1940, were $2,161,707. 

During the fiscal year, 10 wage orders were 
issued upon the recommendation of industry 
committees, 6 of which had become effective 
before July 1, 1940. The wage orders blanket 
virtually all branches of the textile and ap- 
parel industries and have brought wage in- 
creases above the statutory minimum to ap- 
proximately 500,000 employees. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, MARCH, 1941 


‘hie accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) Note—From March, the monthly 
surveys of employment prepared by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics for many years 
are to be complemented by statistics showing 
the current earnings of those employed: by the 
establishments furnishing data on employment. 
The additional information, which is expected 
to prove of outstanding interest and import- 
ance, will show the amounts currently received 
as earnings by a large proportion of the 
wage-and-salary-earners in industrial employ- 
ment in the Dominion. The need for such 
statistics has for many years been widely 
recognized, but until now, it has not been 
possible to undertake the collection of the 
necessary details. Largely because of the 
present urgent need for more complete in- 
formation respecting the current labour situa- 
tion in its relation to the war effort, the Gov- 
ernment has recently instructed the Bureau 
to collect payroll data. Accordingly, new 
questionnaires were drafted and sent out at 
the end of March. 


For several reasons, the tabulation of the 
statistics on employment and earnings has 
been unavoidably delayedi, so that this issue 
of the Lasour GazeTTE does not contain the 
usual article on employment as reported by 
employers throughout the Dominion. How- 
ever, it is expected that the material will 
appear in the next issue, and monthly here- 
after. 


The statistics on earnings will undoubtedly 
prove of exceptional interest to those con- 
cerned with the important questions of em- 
ployment and earnings besides being a reliable 
barometric of business conditions. The new 
questionnaires require employers to report 
the earnings paid to their employees on their 


last paydays in the month, the workers and 
their earnings to be grouped according to 
the duration of the various pay periods; 
the earnings reported for a period exceeding 
one week will then be reduced in the Bureau 
to sums representative of one week’s earn- 
ings in each month. In view of the differences 
in the length of the months, and the over- 
lapping of pay periods as between months, 
it was considered inadvisable, in a quickly 
prepared monthly survey, to attempt the 
collection of data for a period exceeding one 
week. Accordingly, the average earnings 
of employees in this period of time will form 
the basis of the current statistics on earn- 
ings. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the local trade unions through- 
out Canada, showing the number of their 
members who were unemployed in the period 
under review. The number of unions report- 
ing for March was 2,009 having an aggregate 
membership of 280,671 persons, 6°6 per cent 
of whom were without employment on 
April 1. It should be understood that the 
report on the number of unemployed workers 
refers only to organized labour, definite 
figures not being available as to the number 
of unorganized workers who were without 
employment during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1941 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
at work outside their own trades or who are 
idle on account of illness are not considered 
as unemployed. Unions involved in indus- 
trial disputes are excluded from these tabu- 
lations. As the number of unions making re- 
turns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiza- 
tions reporting. 


Returns were tabulated at the close of 
March, 1941 from 2,009 labour organizations, 
whose combined membership was 280,761 per- 
sons, of whom 18,637 or a percentage of 6-6 
were idle, in contrast with percentages of 6:9 
in February and 10-8 at the end of March, 
1940. The percentage of idleness in March 
was the lowest in trade union records for 
any corresponding month since 1929. 

The nominal increase shown in March over 
the previous month was due to slight advances 
in employment in the manufacturing and 
transportation industries, which were sufficient 
to offset noteworthy declines among fisher- 
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men and coal miners. Fractional increases 
occurred in New Brunswick, Ontario and 
Manitoba, while in Quebec there were moder- 
ate advances. On the other hand fractional 
recessions were in evidence in Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan, and in British Columbia 
there was a small adverse change, while 
among Alberta unions there were moderate 
contractions. In comparison with March, 
1940, pronounced gains were observed in 
Quebec, particularly in the manufacturing 
industries and among building tradesmen and 
steam railwaymen. Substantial advances were 
apparent likewise in Saskatchewan; these in- 
creases being due principally to marked 
employment expansion for steam railway- 
men. In Ontario, Manitoba and Alberta note- 
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ton, while Regina and Vancouver indicated 
moderate recessions. In contrast with March, 
1940, pronounced expansion was observed in 
Montreal, and decided improvement was in 
evidence in Halifax, while in Toronto there 
were also increases of noteworthy proportions. 
Saint John, Winnipeg, Regina and Edmonton 
unions disclosed heightened activity on a 
moderate scale, while slight employment re- 
cesslions were apparent in Vancouver, which 
was the only city in this comparison to re- 
flect contractions. 

From the chart which accompanies this article 
and shows the trend of unemployment from 
March, 1935, to date, it will be seen that the 
curve during the month under review declined 
shghtly, thus indicating fractional improve- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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worthy gains were in evidence, and in Nova 
Scotia there was a nominal upward movement, 
while in New Brunswick there was a fractional 
advance only. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment among British Columbia members was 
identical with that reported at the close of 
March a year ago. 


A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. In 
comparison with the preceding month em- 
ployment rose substantially for Toronto mem- 
bers, and in Montreal noteworthy increases 
were observed also, while in Winnipeg slightly 
better conditions prevailed. Slight decreases 
were noted in Halifax, Saint John and Edmon- 
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ment over February. The level of the curve 
rested considerably below the point shown for 
the corresponding month of 1940, thus re- 
flecting substantial improvement, 

Reports were tabulated from 611 organi- 
zations in the manufacturing industries having 
a combined membership of 117,575 persons, of 
whom 4,162 were unemployed, a percentage of 
3°5, in contrast with percentages of 4:2 at 
the close of February, and 6-9 at the end of 
March, a year ago. Advances of noteworthy 
proportions over the preceding month were 
apparent among hat, cap and glove workers, 
while nominally higher levels were attained 
by iron and steel tradesmen. Moderate ex- 
pansion in activity was in evidence among 
fur workers, and minor increases were observed 
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for printing pressmen, tailors, garment workers, 
leather workers and general labourers. Viewed 
from the percentage standpoint, electric current 
employees and gas workers were much better 
employed, but as the membership in these 
groups is small these changes had but little 
effect on the manufacturing percentage as a 
whole.- Fractional advances only were noted 
by bakers and confectioners and metal polish- 
ers, while the percentage of idleness among soft 
drink workers and mine, mill and smeltermen 
remained unchanged. Cigar and tobacco and 
rubber workers, as in February, were re- 
ported as being fully engaged. Fractional re- 
cessions were apparent among papermakers, 
woodworkers, butchers, meat and fish packers, 
and clay, glass and stone workers, and slight 
contractions were noted likewise by jewellery 
workers, while among textile and carpet work- 
ers there were noteworthy recessions. A large 
majority of the trades participated in the 
substantial employment expansion shown over 
March a year ago. Pronounced advances were 
disclosed by fur workers and: impressive gains 
were noted also for iron and steel tradesmen 
and general labourers, while from the per- 
centage viewpoint, although involving com- 
paratively few members, employment for elec- 
tric current employees, rubber and clay glass 
and stone workers attained considerably higher 
levels. On the other hand, appreciable de- 
clines were in evidence among woodworkers 
and marked recessions were disclosed by tex- 
tile and carpet workers. 

Reports were tabulated from 57 unions of 
coal miners having a combined membership of 
21,3853 persons of whom 1,477 or a percentage 
of 6-9 were idle at the end of March, in con- 
trast with percentages of 3-5 at the close of 
February and 10-4 at the end of March, a year 
ago. New Brunswick members, as in the pre- 
ceding month, were reported as being fully 
engaged, while in Nova Scotia minor advances 
were noted. The usual seasonal lull prevailed 
in both the Alberta and British Columbia 
mining areas, where substantial employment 
recessions were in evidence. In comparison 
with returns received in March, 1940, 
noteworthy increases were apparent in Nova 
Scotia, while in New Brunswick as in the 
previous comparison, members were reported 
as being fully engaged. Employment among 
Alberta miners rose substantially, while on the 
other hand, in British Columbia there were 
noteworthy recessions. 


In the building and construction trades, re- 


ports were tabulated from 216 organizations, 
whose combined membership totalled 30,318. 
Of these 6,041, or a percentage of 19-9 were 
idle in contrast with percentages of 19°5 in 
February, and 36:5 at the close of March, 1940. 
Expansion of noteworthy proportions over the 
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previous month was observed among brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, while among 
painters, decorators and paperhangers there 
were nominal increases. From the percent- 
age viewpoint steamshovel men were much 
better employed, but this group involves com- 
paratively few members, and this change had 
but little effect on the building and con- 
struction percentage as a whole. Among 
granite and stonecutters, plumbers and steam- 
fitters, tile layers, lathers and roofers, and 
hod carriers and building labourers there were 
nominal recessions, while among carpenters 
and joiners appreciable contractions were 
observed. Viewed from the percentage stand- 
point, bridge and structural iron workers 
reported marked decreases, but these groups 
are small and consequently these changes did 
not affect many members. Every trade par- 
ticipated in the upward movement over March, 
1940, when 36-5 per cent of the entire group 
membership was idle. Pronounced employ- 
ment expansion was particularly noted among 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and hod carriers and building labour- 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ers, and decided improvement was observed 
likewise for plumbers and steamfitters; while 
viewed from the percentage standpoint 
although involving comparatively few members 
steam shovel men, bridge and structural iron 
workers, granite and stonecutters and tile 
layers, lathers and roofers were much better 
employed. 

Returns from 847 unions in the transporta- 
tion industries showed an aggregate member- 
ship of 73,593 persons, of whom 3,861 or a 
percentage of 5-2 were idle in contrast with 
6-2 per cent at the close of February and 9-1 
per cent at the end of March, 1940. A nominal 
upward movement over the preceding month 
was observed among steam railwaymen whose 
returns constitute over 80 per cent of the 
entire group membership and a favourable 
tendency was apparent likewise for navigation 
workers, while fractional gains only were in 
evidence among street and electric railway em- 
ployees and teamsters and chauffeurs. In com- 
parison with reports tabulated in March. 1940, 
when 9-1 per cent were idle, employment rose 
substantially among steam railwaymen and 
marked gains were observed among teamsters 
and chauffeurs. Among navigation workers 
increases of noteworthy proportions were 
apparent while a fractional advance only was 
reflected by street and electric railway em- 
ployees. 

Returns tabulated from 6 unions of retail 
shop clerks showed an aggregate membership 
of 1,793 persons. These, as in February, 1941 
as well as in March, 1940 were reported as 
fully engaged. 

Reports were received from 81 unions of 
civic employees having a combined member- 
ship of 9,536 persons, 141 of whom were idle, 
or a percentage of 1-5 in contrast with per- 
centages of 2-6 at the end of the preceding 
month and 2-8 at the close of March, 1940. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades there 
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were 148 reports tabulated. These organiza- 
tions combined a membership of 11,006 per- 
sons, of whom 414 or a percentage of 3-8 
were idle. This was the same percentage as 
that shown at the end of the previous month. 
The percentage at the close of March, 1940, 
stood at 4:2. Fractional advances over Febru- 
ary were observed among hotel and restaurant 
employees and barbers, while among stationary 
engineers and firemen the percentage of un- 
employment remained unchanged. On the 
other hand, fractional declines were apparent 
for theatre and stage employees and un- 
classified workers. In comparison with March, 
1940, when 4:2 per cent of the members was 
idle, noteworthy increases were observed 
among barbers, while fractional advances only 
were noted by theatre and stage employees 
and unclassified workers. Among hotel and 
restaurant employees and stationary engineers 
and firemen there were fractional recessions. 

Reports were received from 5 organizations 
of lumber workers and loggers. These groups 
had a combined membership of 2,719 persons, 
of whom 61 or a percentage of 2-2 were idle, 
in contrast with percentages of 9-6 at the 
close of February and 14-8 at the end of 
March, 1940. 

Returns were tabulated from 5 unions of 
fishermen whose combined membership was 
2,850, of whom 1,000 or a percentage of 35-1, 
was idle, in comparison with 21:5 per cent at 
the end of February and 4:3 per cent at the 
close of March, a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentages 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1930 to 1940, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
March of each year from 1930 to 1939, inclu- 
sive, and for each month from March, 1940 
to date. Table II summarizes the returns in 
the various groups of industries for the same 
months as Table I, 


Employment Office Reports for March, 1941 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of March, 1941, as reported 
by the average placements, showed gains of 
4 per cent and 37 per cent, respectively, over 
that of the preceding month and of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. In industrial 
comparison with February, 1941, all groups, 
except logging, showed increased placements, 
the greatest expansion being recorded in ser- 
vices, manufacturing and construction and 
maintenance. Small gains only were reported 
in transportation, trade and mining, while the 
increase in farming, although fairly large, was 
not outstanding. The decline in logging, how- 
ever, was quite substantial. When a com- 


parison was made with March last year, 
advances were reported in all industries, those 
in services and manufacturing being particu- 
larly pronounced, with fairly heavy increases 
being shown, also, in logging and construction 
and maintenance. Improvement recorded in 
the remaining divisions was much smaller in 
volume. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since March, 1939, as reported 
by the ratios of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. As may be seen from the 
graph, the curves of both vacancies and place- 
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ments in relation to applications followed an 
upward course throughout the month and at 
the end of the period under review were 12 and 
11 points higher, respectively, than the levels 
recorded at the close of March a year ago. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 52-6 during the first half and 55-3 during 
the second half of March, 1941, in contrast 
with ratios of 40-6 and 43-2 during the corre- 
sponding periods of March, 1940. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the periods under review were 48-7 and 50-0 
as compared with 37-1 and 39-4 during the 
corresponding month of 1940. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to offices of the Service 
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During the month of March, 1941, the offices 
of the Service referred 36,805 persons to vacan- 
cles and effected a total of 35,521 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 22,009, of which 16,772 were of 
men and 5,237 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 13,512. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 22,787 
for men and 16,060 for women, a total of 
38,847, while applications for work numbered 
71,967, of which 50,107 were from men and 
21,860 from women. Reports for February, 
1941 showed 33,889 positions available, 68,417 
applications made and 31,489 placements 
effected, while in March, 1940, there were 
recorded 26,286 vacancies, 62,931 applications 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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throughout Canada during March, 1941 was 
1,495, as compared with a daily average of 
1,096 during the same month a year ago and 
with 1,413 recorded daily in February 1941. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,768, In comparison with 2,623 in March, 1940. 
Applications for work during the preceding 
month of 1941, averaged 2,851 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1941, was 1,367 of which 847 were in 
regular employment and 520 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,313 during the 
preceding month. Placements in March a year 
ago averaged 1,000 daily, consisting of 607 in 
regular and 393 in casual employment. 


1940 


I94| 





for work and 23,978 placements in regular and 
casual employment, 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the Employment Service of Can- 
ada, each year, from January, 1931 to date:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 
LOB Are at. AO 9: Sl by cere ts 1752682 295.876 471,508 
OS ee he eee eke etereater es ake A eal 198, 443 352,214 
LOSS FALE Se REAR Actes ee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
TOR See. eateries & aves 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
UGS Breet fee ee ak ata Neate 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LESGEY Monee eee cc eae Ss 217,931 113,519 331,450 
OS ied tie Be Seo footers cis, ePaae 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
LOB Sica cae ans ee eee 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
LOS OE: Ria, Merracs. «ch caeees 242,962 | 141,920 384, 882 
LOAOW 12 x ah haw, trate eas,» sleet 320,090 | 155,016 475,106 
19Mt (3 months). ba. chews aes 64,449 37,004 102, 000 
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Vacancies Applicants | Regular 











eat See ee a a Se eee Un- place- 

Offices Regis- | Placed placed ments 

Reported] Unfilled tered Referred ;_—————_|_ end of same 

during end of during to period period 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual 1940 
Nova: Scotia ei es. peste e ci. 2,164 98 2,450 2,097 729 1,366 2,056 741 
IPE ali axis cen, peek fee's lee Eatatrek «eee 1,037 76 1,050 974 261 718 268 251 
en Garr tle: 8 Rattan. see BY ee as ie 246 0 481 246 78 168 915 182 
Now Glasgow esc athe iuin 5 sheen 557 22 596 553 344 207 305 114 
BYGNGVE. 2 Wh. oc eee a 324 0 O23 324 46 278 568 194 
New Brunswick..................... 1,090 20 1,123 1,074 203 864 893 173 
Oink eRe OAR a PY 73 0 73 73 4 69 83 1 
Moncton. : cin tee se ees 480 D2 491 463 100 356 141 104 
ath tonne crc.) sae ae. eee ae 537 3 565 538 99 439 669 68 
Qaehecr ys he. ee OTR eee 13,547 2,297 26,492 12,337 7,948 3,240 16,093 4,740 
Ohicoutimiie tne Sek CL ee ee 326 41 1,188 320 295 1 606 393 
Ue MeL Goth etal ce Re Re ee 834 26 1,493 833 726 98 431 459 
a EUe SA i; Meee: gt Ms) poe 947 57 973 942 837 103 aD) 363 
OAS Mei AA CURRIE (8 al ah kB Ase 262 42 400 239 137 89 O27 ik. Baek as 
Ma GA Os tots eather hae Raa, 344 at 318 326 286 55 293 149 
Montreal oad tia en, Cente Rene tas 6,913 1,598 11,565 5, 678 2,818 2,161 5, bol 1,394 
Quebech se eee VoRen Ai eal atin ay 1,592 6 7,111 1,477 855 449 7,106 869 
Rouiyan: . payer a aire hei yn Nesta 296 5 395 296 DAG 20 121 181 
HHEEDFOOKe sta) Melee nes awed wan Diis 35 2a 322 216 41 165 233 
DhétiordiM ines sar yes eae oe ee 155 18 503 211 146 33 523 84 
Three Rivers.tkstnvds to ey 1,327 49 1, 629 1,418 1,101 206 558 510 
Mal dO toca vet ane, ee eae 274 19 44 275 256 14 183 105 
Ontariow sn cts teh See 12,992 893 255316 12,405 7,659 4,677 24,916 4,361 
POM TIO Biss ect: SR Rie Stan 2 17 See 2 223 1 123 104 
Bellevilion a, Vuze wks sonic wees Geren 229 0 457 225 124 101 416 182 
Brarrbioncdie sain lates igaen ae hha) aun 183 19 222 165 92 73 522 100 
Clrathamn harees, teen meer en ate 207 0 247 209 116 93 391 260 
Bont: Wallisimin ac tee tisk alte Shame ee 419 6 294 272 148 124 166 103 
EET REDE Sey NPR ee AT RAR ZAS RRD mf QAIN  k 158 62 202 134 118 16 108 24 
Grebe pun REL Geo aE 97 18 266 107 55 33 307 67 
Ue 2h cd kif Wl gis SIM MIL HLA sat ans ho 915 131 2,616 939 466 471 3,440 219 
HR OTRO E:, C UC TURL MANY eye A A eae 78 1 222 82 75 if 160 23 
Kine stonesivetayee toe cote eee 443 16 611 427 385 49 alg 132 
iKatchenercek eat ee eee 264 8 448 259 206 53 266 75 
LINCS Vania thet cree eae a7 Re ett 106 129 106 102 4 200s eee: 
ON GON Madina eres a lie, ae a Eee 478 118 675 416 189 200 841 284 
News Forontomnns sy. eet 176 0 450 178 119 59 355 44 
Niarareaph alls) saree | pela. pei 369 15 528 246 212 33 386 77 
North Bayi a) ch. ace eae og ed te. 98 1 260 122 85 37 468 237 
OSHA wae an lei cia neha Se, Aeon 655 0 887 617 298 319 1,064 62 
Oi tauren ab ie Ad led avian Bi 1,694 246 2,333 1,502 644 845 1, 650 276 
Ooveni Sound Alte cei as ae an 121 8 163 121 61 60 178 48 
Pema broke ye Mey Mam eit. Ona, ener ti 330 0 1,124 328 257 “hi 504 56 
Peterborough essa (oe ee Cann 146 14 259 151 107 44 698 67 
PorGeArthur ib: lea at i ee rig ei 410 0 318 361 352 9 315 187 
St (Catharines! 2 ee eae 418 68 528 379 221 156 771 81 
Bin Domaaiehs. 457.) ) cde ok cee 110 6 172 106 76 30 243 122 
RotrY 137 Wd ty ae Pe baie Parte Reo src h oa rs 251 il 367 244 169 75 703 80 
Bault Sten Marion? S00UeR sah UES 153 4 372 150 74 73 165 35 
SLA COS shineit abies nl neh aed) meena 95 0 159 95 89 6 98 48 
SLSR Y (OVS NLA MUN Ni ABBY Rue etid Cake Ui WR By 128 0 238 137 85 51 524 58 
SUC WEY ME Ascites aiels boellval oor tuenuen aha 295 0 589 298 277 21 152 20 
Alea edniry< fey Sirs Were irre Uy MOE een ates’ US A 553 0 1,010 555 438 117 662 190 
POROMtOL Ake kee se RAM Br ei 2,230 32 1,222 2,296 1,198 1,098 6, 863 735 
Wella diynclegn ican An uate lantle 28 tl 105 37 342 106 6 62 44 
WiidsOre cee at tae Matt ceeenne te 577 39 883 583 303 280 1,291 207 
NV OOUBROCI ees nen. ANSE tela ie mite 252 16 351 254 199 55 257 114 
Ri akttobine : fe tee Cie ee Roars 38 4,847 222k 1,663 555 14,300 1,334 
PPEAROOR oo oa-c Wiieees ae hata So he eee 192 36 2 15 117 35 419 3 
DD aip gn id Wer OB ee ters eae a 150 0 152 151 129 22 390 61 
Portage la Prairies: tent 4 ee 84 1 89 83 76 7 685 22 
WANTIPE So ceva Ae ee ee 1,795 1 4,399 1, 834 ieee 491 12,806 1,168 
Saskatchewan....................... 1,576 270 1,802 1,492 933 557 2,106 674 
TO ELFEN ES URS AR em ce nie eee Sco rie RY 25 8 31 16 16 0 62 7 
MGOSCWaW trot. creek een eet 354 59 372 343 233 108 432 127 
North Batilefords)syyanearilay aw), 35 19 28 18 18 0 94 15 
MCS MDOT G ce ode cel cn eae ge. 174 40 156 ats 64 49 149 46 
Reepenta! WNT. Beech: sta ee bee ae EA) 354 47 448 379 2G 102 686 234 
Saskatoon yyy Giiiess, Caer nealer, 206 8 281 222 164 58 402 106 
Swit bi Current ype eee 55 58 73 40 36 4 228 25 
WSYIUTI eae, eat hort came a eee ee 100 23 103 91 58 33 9 43 
Or ketone a ae, fms Ae Oe 273 8 310 270 67 203 44 71 
| Lea 3 SPACER eT aruigtenge rere ee ae 1,991 185 4,378 1,893 1,636 257 4,473 1,054 
Calgaryie (uci a Yael! Te 784 92 1,724 on 590 131 1,503 296 
Drunthellern: -oerctan Seer eae 20 1 39 9 9 0 57 52 
PRCTROUEE te Ee ee ak Ait 817 29 1,492 824 767 57 1, 682 610 
Petiibridgoeeeee 2) Per tas cer: 201 52 897 151 1H 24 937 60 
Medicine: Hatieeras: 5 snsqum . cia 169 11 226 188 143 45 294 36 
British Columbia.................... 3,266 65 5,553 3,286 1,238 1,996 8,644 1,468 
Kamloops ein. |, oo ee, Pew cis 50 0 A 9 3 10 26 101 
Nathima itd). ee aaa lus 1 113 1 228 104 91 13 366 406 
Nelson...... SSO Ake ry eee o 163 0 167 163 6 157 12 12 
Now Westminster. 2003758, 12.5365 120 0 301 120 70 50 687 63 
Peribicton it nde 4. Mehl haa 93 8 109 90 45 45 140 14 
Patice Georges...) Greek. ta uibden 6 2 30 4 2 2 29 1 
Pirines “Hupertees cee. (hc cack 97 0 105 96 8 115 34 
WiatiGouvert! ih nei tie abner. eeaukbe 1,487 53 2,999 1,524 464 1,008 6,395 527 
ACHOTION | Acne Mii tee eee eee 1,137 1 1,539 1,136 433 703 774 310 
RREROS ic. eae ce 38,847 3,871 71,967 36,805 22,009 13,512 73,481 14,545 
EO Path clod pA ede: bol ae oe 22,787 948 50, 107 22,578 16,772 5, 657 56, 824 9,745 
cso Saag Als oer On aN A SE 16,060 2,923 21,860 14, 227 5,237 7,855 16, 657 4,800 
ee ead gen ee TEE ER eT REO, Ti, ARON Th le PRE OOp a) 9 Oar cae eee ee oe ee 
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Nova Scotia 


During the month of March, 1941, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were slightly higher than in the pre- 
ceding month, but nearly 34 per cent above 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase also in placements of over 
one per cent when compared with February 
and of over 387 per cent in comparison with 
March, 1940. The large increase in placements 
over March of last year was due to a sub- 
stantial gain in services, as a small advance 
in manufacturing was offset by a decline in 
construction and maintenance. The changes 
in all other groups were unimportant. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 133; logging 75; construction and 
maintenance 544; trade 70 and services 1,239, 
of which 930 were of household workers. There 
were 604 men and 125 women placed in regular 
employment. 

New Brunswick 


There was an increase of nearly 5 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during 
March when compared with the preceding 
month, but a decrease of nearly 9 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were nearly 3 per cent 
higher than in February, but 9 per cent fewer 
than in March, 1940. A fairly large decrease 
in construction and maintenance and a 
moderate gain in services were the only 
changes of importance by industrial groups 
from March of last year. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were logging 53; construction 
and maintenance 97; trade 67 and services 799, 
of which 558 were of household workers. 
During the month 128 men and 75 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during March, were 
nearly 14 per cent better than in the preceding 
month and over 74 per cent above the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was an 
increase also in placements of nearly 9 per 
cent when compared with February and of 
nearly 80 per cent in comparison with March, 
1940. With the exception of a nominal decline 
in mining, all industrial divisions showed gains 
in placements over March of last year, the 
most important increases being in services, 
manufacturing, construction and maintenance, 
and logging. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing 1,844; logging 
1,099; transportation 218; construction and 
maintenance 2,823; trade 238 and _ services 
4,891, of which 4,286 were of household workers. 
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Placements in regular employment numbered 
5,768 of men and 2,180 of women. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during March called for nearly 14 per 
cent more workers than in the preceding month 
and nearly 51 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase of nearly 14 per cent in placements 
when compared with February and of nearly 49 
per cent in comparison with March, 1940. All 
industrial divisions participated in the increase 
in placements over March of last year, the 
most important advances being in services and 
manufacturing, with moderate gains in con- 
struction and maintenance, logging, transporta- 
tion and trade. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing 2,158; logging 
571; farming 702; mining 122; transportation 
288; construction and maintenance 3,738; trade 
486 and services 4,244, of which 2,758 were of 
household workers. During the month 6,236 
men and 1,423 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during March, were nearly 24 per 
cent above those of the preceding month and 
over 28 per cent above those of the correpond- 
ing month last year. There was an increase 
also in placements of nearly 16 per cent when 
compared with February and of nearly 30 pe1 
cent in comparison with March, 1940. Place- 
ments were higher in all industrial groups 
than during March of last year, the most 
important gains being in services and manu- 
facturing. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were manufacturing 175; logging 152; 
farming 401; construction and maintenance 
529 and services 901, of which 600 were of 
household workers. There were 1,822 men 
and 341 women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
order received at employment offices in Saskat- 
chewan during March, was nearly 54 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month and over 
47 per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were over 62 per cent 
more than in February and over 58 per cent 
above March, 1940. Except for a small decline 
in transportation, placements were higher in all 
industrial divisions than during March of last 
year, the most important advances being in 
services and manufacturing. Placements by 
industrial groups included manufacturing 124; 
farming 320; construction and maintenance 
125 and services 864, of which 492 were of 
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household workers. During the month 593 
men and 340 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

ALBERTA 


Employment offices in Alberta were notified 
of nearly 10 per cent more vacancies during 
March than in the preceding month and over 
29 per cent more than during the correspond- 
ing month of last year. There was an increase 
of nearly 11 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with February and of over 388 per cent 
in comparison with March, 1940. Placements 
in manufacturing, construction and mainten- 
ance, logging and farming were considerable 
higher than during March a year ago and 
accounted for the substantial increase under 
this comparison. There was a moderate gain 
in services, and minor changes only in all 
other groups. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing 207; logging 
300; farming 553; construction and mainten- 
ance 246 and services 542, of which 442 were 
of household workers. During the month 
1,282 men and 354 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in British Columbia during March were nearly 
20 per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 19 per cent above the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Similar per- 
centages of gain were reported in placements 
under both comparisons. Placements in manu- 
facturing and services were considerably higher 
than during March, 1940, but these increases 
were partly offset by a fairly substantial loss 
in construction and maintenance. Of the 
changes in other groups, the gain in farming 
and declines in logging and trade were the 
most important. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 645; farming 
162; construction and maintenance 948 and 
services 1,319, of which 901 were of household 
workers. There were 839 men and 399 women 
placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March 1941, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
22,009 placements in regular employment, 9,715 
of which were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
district of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 406 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 374 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 32 to 
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other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may desire 
to travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
during March were 11 in number issued to 9 
millwrights’ helpers and 2 plasterers, all 
travelling from Quebec to Chicoutimi. The 
labour movement in Ontario involved 285 
certificates, all provincial. Of these, the follow- 
ing workers at Port Arthur journeyed to points 
within the region administered by that office, 
78 bushmen, 30 cookees, 66 labourers, 6 car- 
penters, 2 blacksmiths, 26 camp _ builders 
(logging), one cook, one fireman, one kitchen 
help, one clerk one truck driver, one foreman 
for road construction; also for employment 
within its respective zone, Fort William 
despatched 12 bushmen, 2 cooks, 3 cookees, 13 
labourers, one blacksmith and one waiter and 
Sudbury, 24 bushmen. Travelling from North 
Bay, one lineman and one steamfitter went to 
Niagara Falls, three bricklayers to Sault Ste. 
Marie and 3 millhands to Sudbury. Kenora 
also sent one factory hand for aircraft manu- 
facture to Fort William; Pembroke one clerk 
and one foreman to North Bay, and Sudbury 
4 bricklayers to Sault Ste. Marie. In Mani- 
toba, 36 transfers were effected, 7 provincial 
and 29 inter-provincial, all emanating from the 
Winnipeg office. Those issued provincially for 
points within the Winnipeg jurisdiction, were 
for 5 farm hands and 2 miners, while the bulk 
of those sent outside the province travelled to 
Port Arthur and consisted of 20 bushmen, one 
restaurant cook, 2 foremen, one inspector, one 
cookee, one carpenter, and one drag line 
operator. In addition, 2 farmhands journeyed 
to Estevan. In Saskatchewan, 2 certificates 
only were issued to machinists going from Sas- 
katoon to Fort William. Alberta transfers at 
the reduced rate totalled 72—one of which 
was interprovincial. At Edmonton, 42 bush- 
men, 3 cookees, 2 cooks, 8 millhands, 5 farm- 
hands, one truck driver, one labourer, 4 miners, 
one housekeeper and one maid found employ- 
ment in localities within the Edmonton zone, 
while Calgary transferred one farmhand within 
its own territory and 2 bricklayersto Medicine 
Hat. The one person proceeding to a point out- 
side the province was a brass moulder going 
from Lethbridge to St. Thomas, Ontario. 


Of the 406 persons who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced rate during 
March, 272 were carried by the Canadian 
National Railways, 1383 by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and one by the Northern 
Alberta Railway. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada During March, 1941 


The March report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
includes returns from 181 of the 204 munici- 
palities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 145 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
36 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of March while 23 munici- 
palities had failed to report at the close of 
April 15. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of March is $8,368,161. Revised 
values for the month of February include 
returns from 202 municipalities and aggregate 
$5,850,843. Reports were received from 56 of 


the original 58 municipalities and show a value 
of $6,397,623 for March. The corresponding 
revised value for February includes 58 returns 
and is $4,754,675, while the March, 1940, value 
was $4,538,291. | 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the three elapsed months 
of the current year is $18,712699. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period is 
$14,715,675, while their corresponding value in 
1940 was $10,025 434. 

During the month of March new construc- 
tion of all types amounted to 71:8 per cent of 
the total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 44:9. 


TABLE_1.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, MARCH, 1941 


Classification of Permits 


mle erasite—LOtal Valls. cin... Sr csscs. «ook seek coe ieee 
INGwyeCOnstruchione. } dase. ./Adans sch sate cine bus eet 


Oper Buildingwewn, ANees «he eck at ee ee hE Tee 
ING WCOBSTRUCHIONS M98. tet Aha yas Oeste Ue heehee eS! ee 


Classification of Permits 


Alt Permits—T otalaV aluewnt eae ut eta: et Sa ick oes cee ve ls 
WeWw:CODSELUCEION 1% mutes se vanteitee ce Mee eee 


Osher Busting mrs cod..« «hte Cibo sotto, punters «Sher. holes 
INO WACONSENUGUION fe tea Hoe Lite cis charters sivas smilie'e & 








Provinces 
CANADA Prince i 
Nova New 
PACS Scotia Brunswick Quebec 

$ $ $ $ 
SISOS MLO ne ee 143,751 54,753 1,663,273 
6 OUZROSAG) ere late, sae ole 104, 000 27,153 1,127,440 
DIS FOS On ale ec. ctk Eieas etc 39,751 27,600 535, 833 
FE SSo s SOOM rae ache ae 83,441 UeS53 967,060 
BLD OSTA A rot om uma aac 65, 000 8, 153 763, 465 
GoW OOca le cee 18,441 9,200 203,595 
SOO DAME ites een ee TO ee OCR 119,000 
TRS SECOP Ua ah ele OR ENE Gea | Nan ARM Bo (bil ly ip DI 50,000 
TS OGU tee. eae SOOKE NE Lek ee 69,000 
DAOE OTO! iran te at 24,250 36, 900 429,790 
ARO OTR AD ON. Matic gape, te 4,000 18,500 259, 800 
DOQQOAS: It Oca nec haters s 20,250 18, 400 169, 990 
DA eae: \i2 cert. santas Soe Me eee ene 134,500 
LOOMOD TC: Easiness 4s SOOO Ul pernis eeicien tae 51,300 
GOIR SSD? [naan teat en SEOARe Ate cette 83, 200 
G2eaoS: | saree alec cue ccs 6 500 12, 923 
TOROS eit crken Rae strc ARE tes ol 500 2,875 
ANE ON CCOR R Mee taeda tl ee el A athe bees hese ied en 10,048 

Provinces (Cont.) 
: : Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba hee Alberta Colusa 

$ $ $ $ $ 
4,159, 666 221,680 88, 650 761, 634 1,274,754 
2,862,168 127, 200 22,565 669,472 1,072,086 
1,297,498 94,480 66, 085 92,162 202 668 
1,612,420 147, 830 32,475 682, 728 839, 993 
1,368, 768 115,000 21,495 626, 882 787,005 
243, 652 32, 830 10, 980 55, 846 52,988 
Hes OAD: Nh MAMA RTS aR Ale yal Peake. 2 16,726 90, 675 
ELOY NCAR) Bees nn ade as bate hcaal erate’ Siow Khare Oe 69,075 
©) SOY AV La ct ht Se] Pa SPO 16, 726 21,600 
1,305, 103 73, 850 55,480 47,361 221,641 
809, 440 12,20 380 34,371 152,736 
495, 663 61, 650 55, 100 12,990 68,905 
TeMAORO 15: hs eae eee 400 10, 192 106,325 
Gis Diol aoe carers crc gevta 400 3,782 58,000 
LEST ACOYAC a |isee aes anh SAAT WR el blr Sate 6,410 48,325 
DOSS: Ite Stevan gs, us 295 4,627 16,120 
DPD Lal lis seer es on 290 4,437 5,270 
DON aOA|t Racae ee se 5 190 10, 850 
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TABLE II—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941 (1926=100) 


Average 
Index of 


Wholesale 


Prices of 


Building Year 


Materials 


Value of Building 
Permits issued 


Index of 
Value of 
Building 
Permits 


First. 3 


months 


Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 
Materials 


First 3 
months 


—— | | |} SS S|) S| | | | 


Index of 

Value of Building Value of 

Permits issued Building 

Year Permits 

First 3 First 3 

March months months 
1 (2: eae a 8,368,161 | 18,712,699 | (1) 65-4 
19405 e25.25 5 5,577,266 | 12,840,144 (yea (ell 
1939 sas shes 3,359,661 | 6,992,967 31-1 
1938 2cecues 8,561,517 | 7,885,100 34-6 
LOS frseN 6,667,239 | 10,527,992 46-8 
OSG ree, | 2,368,537 | 5,592,471 24-9 
AGS30R act. 4,022,755 | 8,507,270 37-8 
POSES ER 1,109,085 | 2,710,999 12-1 


1 Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


2 Data not yet available. 


3,065, 821 
9,453,012 
24,746,094 
29,493, 262 
42,950, 22 8 
33,163,338 
25,028,353 
22,493,574 


13,356, 787 
24,068,018 
15,128, 413 
11,713,640 
10, 634, 491 


TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
MARCH, 1941, AND IN MARCH, 1940 


‘*N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“No Report”—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


Value of Permits 


Cities 
March 
1941 
Prince Edward Island— $ 
Charlotbeno wiht. css cc eae N.P.I. 
Nova Scotia— 
AB EN SNEay dim ee ene REN Ae NVR eae Oe 90,276 
NewiGlastowreoe noone ute. teen 600 
TONY OLN RN RY IRN! Stree om ae Se beLNL A Soy 35,500 
New Brunswick— 
Brederictomi iy its eran upen teeeu bere 5,500 
S Mion chon PAI ioe ae eee Oe No report 
ACER LONE LOUGE Wane annete Ree en Gey belo shat Aha OO 34, 753 
Quebec— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve).......... 581, 788 
SOWEDEC WH Mapes tues aes see REAR 253,715 
Shawinigan hallss: .s. seer eee sone: 100,350 
*Sherbpooker Mya... eee eee 51,100 
PAREOISS EU IVALOT OS aah verte serscysi trapnenntve 43,315 
BV VESULITOURG «rae ere nde ne eter ck te me 3,075 
Ontario— 
Belleville 
*Brantford 
Chatham 
*Fort William 
GPE i repens, OF Ci A Es 
*Quelph 
PAA COD Lec eieree «oct deere ees sole 426,004 
MINH OSGOD cht ele ois ie abepae eae oc ie 91,785 
MIRICCHeNSr..A1c cleave ine ees 136,970 
Sonn, ho Me Ree. eet. 2 49,285 
OSTA Wal. AS AIS os 2s Ae eee we 31,875 
BObtsiywa.® soe Pi oo. Alpen eae roe 276,550 
Owen Sound) Arsins vast aera 20,675 
*Poterborou@hisst oc: tances 2,700 
mort Arthuren eis, (nla we food 191,830 
ESte Catharitieeaet 8 hon e.e te 148,310 
Pst OMAR ene. nchyece oui to aeeean 14, 102 


Issued during 





$ 
1,500 


289,170 
*Toronto... 


Welland... 
17,645 | 
40,872 

849,619 

107,255 
12,390 
68, 100 


28, 905 
8, 625 


22,800 
1,550 |Alberta— 
82,700 || *Calgary... 
10, 725 
13, 240 

800 
101,205 
27,200 
23,641 
70, 675 
2,525 
46,050 
3,300 
5,070 
11,155 
60, 135 
7,851 


York Twp 








*Winnipeg.. 


*Regina.... 


Nanaimo. 


*Vancouver 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


(1) 56 municipalities only, reporting. 
(2) 33 municipalities only, reporting. 


Bast: Yorks Twp eisnassstee nee nas 


i i ee 


Ce re ry 


MIRO AL @, 0, 'e La: eice wi J8).9) age [ease 8. Wie Ie) 8) S 


Cr ry 


i 


Saskatchewan— 
PNOOSE.JAWs. aa ete eee 


CC i ee cr 


ed 


Leth brigea, .+ acne stiee arate ae 

Medicine Hath crete eer ee 
British Columbia— 

IWamloopsitys.dct dan nies ieee ae, 


Prince Rupertecsccui cece ome ese 


ry 


North Vancouver.............000. 
MAC TOLIG 1 jeter tare ee wee eee The 


Total 58 Municipalities............ 
Total 35 Municipalities............ 


Value of Permits 
Issued during 


March 


1941 


65, 650 


2, 680 
23,850 
188, 900 


5,550 
61, 100 
5,670 


548,744 
173,570 


34,200 
229,919 


(1)6,397, 623 
(?)5,487, 353 


March 
1940 


10,000 
4,025 
108,550 


N-EE 
4,275 
10, 850 


122,453 


4,538,291 
3,906, 460 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF APRIL, 1941 


Reporis of Superintendents of Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

April, 1941, was reported by the super- 

intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces have 
started Spring ploughing and sufficient help 
appeared to be available for planting time, 
although this work in some districts had been 
held up by heavy rains. Fishing was good 
and preparations were being made for the 
opening of the lobster season. Logging was 
confined chiefly to river driving, however, a 
few calls had been received for pulpwood 
cutters. Coal mines in the New Glasgow area 
operated from 2 to 6 days per week, while 
those in Cape Breton and vicinity worked 38 
to 6 days. Manufacturing concerns were 
carrying full staffs and were very busy. Little 
new construction was being started, but that 
under way was progressing favourably. Trans- 
portation was heavy. Railways were carrying 
coal to capacity, but the shortage of bottoms 
precluded shipment by water to any extent. 
Trade was good. In the Women’s Section 
there was a dearth of domestics, with the de- 
mand for them steadily increasing. 

Requests for farm help in Quebec were more 
numerous, particularly at Hull and general 
activity prevailed throughout the province in 
logging, as preliminary work for river driving 
had started. Mines at Rouyn and Val d’Or 
were very busy, many men being employed 
on surface work, which is carried out at this 
season of the year. All industrial centres 
were working at full capacity, particularly 
where sash and door factories, tanneries, tex- 
tiles, shoes, clothing establishments and metal 
trades were located. More construction was 
getting under way and at Montreal an increase 
was noted in the number of building permits 
issued. Road work also provided employment 
for unskilled labour. Transportation was 
active. In the Women’s division of house- 
hold service, the demand for domestics greatly 
exceeded the supply. 

There was a continuous call for farm help 
in Ontario, with ever increasing difficulty being 
experienced in obtaining suitable men. 
Vacancies likewise existed in logging for ex- 
perienced pulpwood cutters and preparations 
were also getting under way for the Spring 
drive. Mining was normal, but was gradually 
becoming more active, as the weather im- 
proved; this resulted in the hiring of a 
number of university students at Sudbury for 
the summer months. Manufacturing concerns 
were busily engaged, especially those in the 
iron and steel division and paint, shoe, rubber 
and textile groups. Graduates from the War 
Emergency Training courses also were being 
placed as they became available. Building 


was active, with first-class carpenters readily 
finding employment. Highway construction 
steadily increased and extra railroad gangs 
were being sent out. With navigation in full 
swing, cargoes arriving at Owen Sound had 
been above the average. Trade was favourable. 
In the Women’s division more clerical posi- 
tions were available and numerous women 
and girls had been placed in munition factories, 
but the greatest demand for female help 
existed in the hotel, restaurant and domestic 
section and here it was difficult to obtain 
sufficient fully qualified workers. 


Requests for farmhands in the Prairie 
Provinces were increasing however with the 
considerable reduction in acreage to be seeded 
this year, many farmers will manage without 
help. In the Lethbridge district, beet seeding 
was from 20 to 40 per cent completed, with 
conditions excellent. Cheques to the value of 
$151,000 had been. issued recently, as a second 
payment to growers of the 1940 beet crop. 
Logging also was active, but mining quiet. 
Crude oil production in the Turner Valley 
had greatly increased over that of the corre- 
sponding period a year ago, due to the fact that 
there are now 144 producing wells there, as 
against 103 last year. Manufacturing showed 
little change. Building construction registered 
improvement. Extra railroad gangs were being 
sent out, but little work was available, as yet, 
on highways. Trade was fair. In the Women’s 
Section there was a decided shortage of farm 
domestics, women preferring to find employ- 
ment in the cities rather than in the country, 
but even there capable help was scarce. 


The demand for experienced farmhands 
continued in British Columbia, with a decided 
lack of applicants. Although in some districts 
slight contractions had been reported in 
logging, saw mills and logging camps, for the 
most part, continued to operate on a large 
scale basis. At Prince Rupert, halibut lJand- 
ings were heavy and limited amounts of spring 
salmon also had been caught. Mining was 
rather quiet. In the industrial section difficulty 
was being experienced in securing skilled 
tradesmen, such as pattern makers, machinists, 
ships’ platers and loftsmen. Building con- 
struction was fairly active, although few large 
new projects were being started. Drydocks 
and shipyards were quieter at Prince Rupert, 
but more active at Victoria. Longshore work 
was slack at New Westminster, but busier at 
Prince Rupert and Victoria. Trade was fair. - 
In the Women’s division the demand for 
domestics exceeded the supply, however em- 
ployers were using casual help to a greater 
degree, owing to the lack of women willing 
to accept full time jobs in domestic service. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1941] 


USINESS transacted by the offices of the offered and of nearly 40 per cent in place- 
Employment Service of Canada during ments effected. Gains were shown in both 
the quarter January to March, 1941, showed a instances in all groups, except farming, 
marked gain over that recorded during the where a moderate decline was reported, the 
corresponding quarter of 1940, as there was largest increases being recorded in services, 
an increase of over 41 per cent in vacancies manufacturing and logging. Fairly substantial 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 




































Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebeo Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry — —_—_—_—— a ao 
8 8 & & 

“3 a “ as) Fe oI Os a 5 a5} 3 = 

Pe) e/a El el al] e | ele) Ee] ea 

> am O > foe 3) > a 2) > (aay oO 
Manufacturing: ...o5.08 ue nee ee eeikacne 345| 274 69| 180 37| 141) 4,265 sph 97) 6,453) 4,842) 1,106 
Animal products, edible.................-. 2 Oe eae 5 2 3 52 4 48 34 14 
Murand itsiproducts 459s Meee eee auc oes | Fee ee neal ea a ae tec ctl epee 1 ‘i cedsleheg: Uuacieual eaereees ees: 
heather /and its productsan ens eiee inmate sO cote oaeteaiae reer diliocenree 1 5 3 | ae 123 90 18 
icumber and its\products)..s¢0. se. eek 55 46 9 4 2 Die tool tee OOo 30} 269 141 131 
Mirsicallinstrumentis. 2100 bo eee tae eee ol tee =. Sek chokes dll eeus ciate t veuets aeedliec ese scucctl Barada cal aie oteeeu st lopmce steced | eeeennee IgE 5 6 
Pulp and paper products..................- 4 AR SPS Halisctos eer | re 385 40} 344 172 176 
Rubber Products. eer ka et. teh et ona A ie 1 VRS 5). SINE aha 163 140 22 
Pextile products:t aye we ee eee eee 1 WE seek Aa Med oh RYE De PS oe Vitel e Ble OCSh 4avle TET 
Plant products ,ediblesee. ete scn. cic csee awe if 10 49 9 39 22 16 Qi B46" 263 83 
Plantpreducts; me:suewecne ten kee cere 1 Vil es newpct die il 15 10 5 52 23 28 
Wood distillates: 2etek. : veer em. J irmetee: Gy © eler yO Bs cles seis weal selene calbewecas toatl avam eto la fa eesctell cect ce teil cceiee eo see 
Chemical and allied products 1 Lties-s 4 il Dp 24 20). em 160} 112 45 
Clave class:and Stone... mee ke meer: coer tienes [eres tesa lets UAE aN, P 2 MNES Sacto Rod 231 eG, 61 
Bilectric Gurrentin coerce. Peeters ee co linen Uh ors acelin. cif oxenslre eo ree arose llavcrenct well slleRenaece l tesueee’ «4 444 400 44 
1SCtriGADPATAbUS.|. a..7. os ol warecels Sine cee ee eR ices 2 | Se csll oases = aa 21 1 20 56 40) ret 277| 204 2 
Tron and steel products..................+: 242; 212 28 50 16 33]/ 2,477) 2,227 13) 2,945) 2,270} 203 
Non-ferrousmetal produetszsgiy.. tte). seeiineeeisv|: seen hee. 4 3 Th SPAT gs GUS eras wove 195} 180 13 
Mineraliproducts). iat omc aeiree {tiene cule oe SPEAR ee 11 34 3 31 73 (eee ee 114 61 54 
Miscellaneotisit: iie.'2 Satins. ceeds cones NeW Anes Tee. Azad a cevaena be cee 65 O42. aoa. 153 133 19 
OD STINE erie sche cc nial Scisieis a eetoen Sete eke crs ASS os | eee 143); 141 2| 4,868} 5,167 9] 3,791| 3,183 5 
Fishing and Mum tings. hovers cane See oe se ook dec, epee aoe 1 Ti ecactaalitemtere | Sachets: (corer 2 7 hee heaees 
Ar ates ee SE ce Sethe ee tea ie te ose 19 i. Sao e 12 10 2| 158) 155 1) 1,767) 1,604 47 
TINS rea ose ee cot tue Cai errata 21 FL | cee os eee OETA | Doce see eee 30 23 6} 323] 286 14 
Godiipeds , Ayavt CR: HO Ey tee) «RRR THY ies 1 Se NE AA i iy. ct SN eet ah See el 7 ee ye ol ee el tere odes 
Metall i@ioresi. a. 45.640 oo rch exces Meck nia: 21 D1 ee cam meets alee 29 ye CH cers be irieerl 12 
INiOnEMCUATIYCIORCS eae cece co ne oer rel orere ore | ole cimtotel | wee teretars [emmignere aia lated liar eters 1 es a 11 9 2 
Communleation.......6...5 6 .00c5 code sates « 12 vi 5) [eicgrara| hee rel era 4 EM rao ye 16 3 12 
TRTANSPOLGAatlom se 5 6,-./ers ccsese oupsie arate oir 29 2 27 40 3 37] 469) 150; 292) 671} 148) 521 
Forwarding and storage.................+: 29 2 27 39 2 37 189 87 97; 580 99} 479 
JRC ACh els PRE eons A Oa AA nots tol fio oC Dement coe e oer 1 1 | aa cas 161 19 120 47 ai 20 
Shipping ENG IBLE V CAOLINE yeiciccpisvn oe ecco eee fece aaa «| octet Calpe een | eee eel akan aimee 119 44 75 ‘ 21 22 
Ts ER TRL Th UPR ar U Sem see i | POA ee | Uy ee Ee | Aner eas a a te tassel ae See ioe eee: 
Construction and Maintenance 252720) 2,104 G19] 479) 258) 2241) 8,163] 7,502) 508] 9,409] 6,257) 3,061 
etl wisi PAN Se eet eke bee cate ee eee G6) ae 166 Les see 51 323 111 210 432 193 242 
FUEL} ea WEL Naieeh acs! cs decay spoke ae ees adeno eee Ce eee 457 PA 436 175 94 81} 3,445] 3,234 124) 3,526] 1,023) 2,437 
Building ANGOthEr: 1 Acc yas cas gs oo eee 2,102) 2,083 17" 203| eet Oe 89| 4,395] 4,157] 174) 5,451) 5,041); 412 
BEL VICES eR Ns. .tek staschyclvsa tate clade at 3,529) 431) 2,919] 2,442] 318 aus 19,331) 6,232) 7,415/13,037| 4,559) 7,543 
Governmentalies (lene acae eure sect 127 55 65 76 75 101 49 14). 836]. “5/7, 236 
Hotel and restaurant................00006: 142 45 84 49 19 99 635) 478 55 851 617 210 
Professional’: 552 si0 vlsicn eerrtoe ore 336 53 257 26 9 17 389 139 165 440 298 127 
IR ecreationslem. cco cite career erento 22 20 25 it 24 166 31 117 251 92 154 
Person alteye. Fass abla. et hac aoe eae 290 282 660 9 647 541 218 290} 1,808 178] 1,628 
Household i. 8%... sowie cassie the doer tere 2,608] 269) 2,211) 1,606) 200} 1,388}17, aoe 5,316) 6,774] 8,841] 2,788) 5,187 
WarmehousehOld a, tcccerciets sate see Oe Oe oe eet | ae atenel| eee are etl aietct ere a Senne | et ee Tienes 10 9 1 
TET AGG 6. eee oh cusdeosiatie aie eee CREEL tie 220 19} 206) 192 8; 184) 613) 431) 141] 1,344) 400) 935 
GGA TOO. ce teen comme ee otter 165 17; 146] 188 8} 180} 395] 241 122} 1,187) 362] 816 
Wholesale fein! 3c Se ee ee RR 62 60 Aig Agee 4; 218} 190 19}. 157 38) 119 
Finance me see tee Cee eeee 7 econ 9}. 9 19 16 2 45 21 21 
All Industries... 55 scr pcce see ee eens 7,337) 3,270) 3,847) 3,498) 771) 2,702/37,915/23, 541 8, 471136, 858) 21, 305/13, 265 
BION Sie wisn Ons sek hss SRE ideas Se SS he 4,072] 2,909] 1,120] 1,831 539} 1,291}18, 641/17, 163] 1,227/25, 590/16, 793) 7,462 
WEGINON cic capensis sits cee ek wees 3,265 361] 2,727] 1,667 232) 1,411/19,274] 6,378] 7, 244/11, 268] 4,512! 5,803 
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increases, also, were shown in construction 
and maintenance, transportation and _ trade, 
but that in mining was very small. Pro- 
vincially, New Brunswick reported a minor 
decline both in vacancies and placements, 
while the remaining provinces all reported 
improvement in both divisions, the most out- 
standing increases being in Quebec and Ontario 
in manufacturing, logging and services, as well 


as in construction and maintenance in the 
former province. 

From the chart on page —, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of-the Employ- 
ment Offices for the month of March, it will 
be seen that the curves of vacancies and 
placements in relation to applications showed 
an upward course throughout the quarter, 
with the exception of the first half of Febru- 


SERVICE OF CANADA BY INDUSTRIES—JANUARY--MARCH—1941 
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ary, when the trend was slightly downward. 
At the end of March, the levels attained were 
considerably above those reported at the 
close of the corresponding period a year ago. 
During the three months January to March, 
1941, there was a ratio of 49-7 vacancies al 
45: 3 placements for each 100 applications for 
employment, as compared with 39-5 vacancies 
and 36:5 placements during the corresponding 
quarter a year ago. 

The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
1,457, of applications registered, 2,932, and of 
placements effected, 1,348, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,045 vacancies, 2,642 applica- 
tions and 975 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the first quarter of 1940. 

During the three months January to March, 
1941, the offices of the Employment Service 
reported that they had made 106,378 refer- 
ences of persons to positions and hadi effected 
a total of 102,000 placements, of which 64,449 
were in regular employment and 37,551 in 


casual work. Of the placements in regular 
employment 48,714 were of men and 15,735 
of women, while casual work was found for 
16,705 men and 20,846 women. A comparison 
with the same period of 1940 shows that 
73,091 placements were then made, of which 
44.249 were in regular employment and 
28,842 in casual work. Applications for 
employment during the period under review 
were received from 155,380 men and 67,396 
women, a total of 222,776 persons, in contrast 
with the registration of 198,132 during the 
same period of 1940. Employers notified the 
service during the first quarter of 1941 of 
110,724 positions, of which 66,700 were for 
men and 44,024 for women, as compared with 
78,347 opportunities for work offered during 
the corresponding quarter of 1940. 

In another section of this issue will be 
found a report in detail of the transactions 
of the Employment Offices for the month of 
March, 1941. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
JANUARY-FEBRUARY RECORD 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for March, 1941, summarizes the Janu- 

ary-February employment situation in Great 
Britain as follows:— 


The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at February 10 was 
217,546, a reduction of 41,416 compared with 
January 13. Of this total, 34,917 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuit- 
able for ordinary industrial employment. 

Those registered as on short time or other- 
wise temporarily suspended from work on the 
understanding that they were shortly to return 
to their former employment numbered 69,417, 
a decrease of 22,642 compared with January 18. 
Those registered as unemployed casual workers 
(being persons who normally seek their liveli- 
hood by jobs of short duration) numbered 
16,585, a decrease of 4,089 compared with 
January 13. 


The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at February 10, were 
231,429 wholly unemployed, 44,818 temporarily 
stopped and 1,054 unemployed casual workers. 
Compared with January 18, the numbers 
wholly unemployed showed a decrease of 
30,997, those temporarily stopped a decrease of 
15,504 and unemployed casual workers a de- 
crease of 109. 


The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances on the registers at 
February 10, was 470,002 compared with 
582,573 at January 13 and 1,848,231 at Febru- 
ary 12, 1940. 

United States 


Total non-agricultural employment in March 
reached 37,218,000, the highest March level 
on record, according to a press release issued 
by the United States Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Frances Perkins. Rapidly increasing defence 
production combined with seasonal expansion 
resulted in an increase of 290,000 workers 
between February and March. There were 
2,366,000 more workers in non-agricultural 
jobs than in March of last year and 1,541,000 
more than in March, 1929. This is the fifth 
consecutive month in which employment has 
exceeded the levels of corresponding months 
in all previous years on record. 

The greatest employment gains were in the 
manufacturing and trade groups. The gain 
of 165,000 factory workers was almost double 
the normal seasonal increase largely due to the 
steadily expanding employment in defence 
industries. Wholesale and retail trade estab- 
lishments reported a greater-than-seasonal gain 
of 69,000. Substantial gains were also reported 
in the transportation and public utilities group, 
26,000 workers, and the Federal, State, and 
local government service, 30,000 workers. The 
mining group reported 8,000 more workers 
than in the preceding month. 
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A decrease of 28,000 workers from February 
to March was recorded in the construction 
group. The small rise in non-federal construc- 
tion employment was more than offset by the 
decrease in the number of wage earners en- 
gaged in Federal construction. The com- 
pletion of several important Federal defence 
projects, notably army cantonments, accounted 
for the release of a sizeable force of con- 
struction workers. 

All major groups showed substantial em- 
ployment gains over March, 1940, the increases 
of 1,221,000 workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries and 659,000 in construction accounting 
for the major portion of the 2,366,000 increase 
over the year. Construction continued to lead 
all other groups in percentage gains in em- 
ployment over the year. Employment in trade 
establishments was only 41,000 greater than 
in March, 1940, owing to the fact that last 
year the early observance of Easter was re- 
flected in a relatively large March employ- 
ment. The Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment services reported 234,000 more workers 
than at this time last year. 

Factory employment and pay rolls reached 
new record high levels in March, 1941. Both 


employment and pay rolls increased by about 
double the usual seasonal amount between 
February and March. The number of factory 
wage earners rose by 165,000 or 1-8 per cent, 
while weekly wages advanced $7,960,000 or 
3°2 per cent. The employment index stood at 
119-9 (1923-25=100). The pay roll index 
reached 131-0. As compared with March, 
1940, employment showed a gain of 14°8 per 
cent, while pay rolls advanced 31:3 per cent. 
The greater rise in pay rolls than in employ- 
ment reflected (1) increase in average hours 
worked per wage earner; (2) overtime pay- 
ments; and (3) wage increases. 

General wage-rate increases were reported 
by 400 of the 29,500 manufacturing establish- 
ments which supplied employment informa- 
tion in March. These increases averaged 6:9 
per cent and affected 106,834 or nearly 2 per 
cent of the 5,718,675 wage earners covered. 
Among the industries in which substantial 
numbers of workers received pay raises were: 
electrical machinery (7,477), cotton goods 
(7,014), glass (6,690), canning (6,483), auto- 
mobiles (4,599), steel (4,360), chemicals (4,187), 
foundries and machine shops, (4,137), and 
brass, bronze, and copper products (3,225). 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


| Peas Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 and 
was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by an Order in Council of April 9, 1924. The 
Fair Wages Order in Council contains certain 
conditions marked ‘‘ A” which are applicable 
to contracts for building and construction 
work, and certain other conditions marked 
“B” which apply in the case of contracts 
for the manufacture of various classes of Gov- 
ernment supplies and equipment. 


On December 31, 1934, an Order in Council 
was passed rescinding the “B” conditions pre- 
viously in effect. and substituting other condi- 
tions therefor, the full text of which appeared 
in the Lasour Gazerte for January, 1935, pp. 
94-25. Provision had been made in the “B” 
labour conditions in their original form for 
the payment of wages rates not less than those 
generally accepted as current for competent 
workmen in the district in which the work is 
to be performed, or if there were no current 
rates then fair and reasonable rates. This 
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provision was retained in the amending Order 
in Council of December 31, 1934, but with the 
added proviso that in no event shall the wage 
rate for male workers 18 years of age and over 
be less than 30 cents an hour, and for female 
workers 18 years of age and over, less than 
20 cents an hour. It is also provided that in 
any cases where the provincial Minimum 
Wages Law requires the payment of higher 
wages than those set out above, such higher 
rates shall apply in the execution of federal 
contracts. With respect to males and females 
under 18 years of age, it is required that they 
shall be paid rates of wages not less than 
those provided for women and girls in the 
Minimum Wages Scales of the respective 
provinces, 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
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contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1980 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 


workmen employed on works of this nature 


by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is:to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions, 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
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a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been. 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 


In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 
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War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction con- 
tracts, the labour conditions include fair wages 
schedules based on the rates current in the 
particular district where the work is being per- 
formed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to the 
Pacific Coast). These contracts are subject 
also to a working week of not more than forty- 
eight hours, provision being made that any 
necessary and authorized overtime work shall 
be paid for at a rate of not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear hereunder :— 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Nore: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “Where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set out 
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therein are minimum rates only” and _ that 
‘nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT 


Construction of a water supply main at 
Brandon, Man. Name of contractors, Doroas 
Brothers, Brandon, Man. Date of contract, 
April 10, 1941. Amount of contract, $6,957. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 





Per hour 
Blacksmithsiz yee 25 ‘la. $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 
Drivers. . niger 0 35 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Labourers. . RY Tee 8 0 35 
Machinists.. 0 65 
Machinists’ helpers... 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... 4 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck.. 1 40 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 45 
Plumbersisand «steamfitterss.\) i. 94.) 2s) cis oY 10880 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help bk cance te OU AOE 
Pumpmen.. .. . Oren der a 0 45 
Shovel operators—gas. . 1 00 
Tractor operators.. 0 60 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 
cranemen. 0 75 
M5 * firemen.. 0 60 
we oe oilers. . 0 50 
Watchmen sis meee. 0 30 
GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, Htc. 
Nore—Hach of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 

article. 


RoyvaL CanapiIAn Mountep Po.ice 


Nature of contract Contractor 
Fur Caps.. tee Alain, Ltd., Quebec, 
Brown Serge Trousers... .. The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Blue Serge Overalls.. .. ..The Workman Uniform Co., 
Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 





Post Orrice DrpaRTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Metal Dating Stamps, and 
Type, Cancellers, etc.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber Stamps, Daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 

Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
» Paton) Mist ©o.))." Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
-»Uniform Cap 
Ottawa, Ont. 
«> Pollack & Dorfman, Que- 


bee, P.Q. 

-»-E. H. Shuttleworth, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

++ Needlecraft Mills Ltd., St. 
Hyacinthe, P.Q 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. 


66 46 7 Company, 
“ “6 “6 


“és 6c 66 


6é ‘6 “ec 


Scales... +» Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Apartment House Locks. .. Pritchard-Andrews_ Co., 
Ltd. 3 Ottawa, Ont. 

Stamping Machine Parts.. Machine Works, Ltd: 


Montreal, P.Q. 
..W. Robinson & Son Con- 
verters, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Mail Bageime. . ic... se 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
Gazette from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


OsHAawa, OntTARIO—Rospson LEATHER COM- 
PANY LIMITED AND THEIR HMPLOYEES. 
This agreement reached during proceedings of 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act is published on page 530 of this 

issue. 
Manufacturing: Metal Products 


OsHAWA, ONTARIO—COoULTER MANUFACTURING 
Company LIMITED AND THE UNITED 
AuTOMOBILE WorKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
222. 


This agreement reached during proceedings 
of a board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act is published on page 532 of this 
issue. 


Vancouver, B.C—Reniance Motor anp Ma- 
CHINE Works LIMITED AND THE INTER- 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MAcHINISTS, 
Locau 692. 


In connection with the report of the board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
which was published in the LAaBourR GAZETTE, 
April, page 388, the draft agreement printed 
therein was amended to incorporate the wage 
rates recommended in the minority report, and 
the agreement as so amended was signed May 1. 


Consiruction: Buildings and Structures 


Kineston, OnTARIO—Mason ContTRACTORS AND 
THE BRICKLAYERS, MASoNS AND PLASTERERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Locat No. 10. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
elsewhere in this issue. Agreement to be in 
effect from April 1, 1941, to March 31, 1942, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 


Rey union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime and work on 3 holidays, time and 
one half; work between noon Saturday and 
8 a.m. Monday, double time except in case of 
concrete masonry, when all concrete poured 
before noon on Saturday may be finished before 
5 p.m. at time and one half. 

Minimum wage rate: $1.05 per hour. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 

Any disputes are to be referred to a joint 
arbitration board. 


Kineston, ONtTArRIO—MAstTER PAINTERS AND 
THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, DECORATORS 
AND PAPERHANGERS OF AMERICA, Locau 114. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
hour week. 

Overtime: time an one half to midnight; 
double time after midnight and also after 5 
p.m. on Saturdays; double time for work on 
Sundays and four specified holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for painters: 80 
cents per hour, spray painters 90 cents, (an 
increase of 5 cents per hour). 

For work out of the city where men have to 
stay away from home, transportation to be 
paid for and an allowance for board. 

Apprentices to be governed by the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE BuiLpeRS’ EXCHANGE AND 
CoNSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE BrRICK- 
LAYERS, Masons AND PLASTERERS’ INTER- 
NATIONAL Union, Locau No. 2 (BrickK- 
LAYERS) AND Locau No. 26 (STONEMASONS). 


The agreement which came into effect March, 
1940, and was summarized in the LaABour 
GAZETTE, April, 1940, page 386; June, 1939, 
page 624 and May. 1938, page 572, has been 
renewed to March 1, 1942, with this change: 

Overtime: on certain jobs to be designated 
by mutual consent, two day shifts may be 
worked, Monday to Friday, at straight time. 

Wages: from April 21, 1941, the wage rate 
for bricklayers and stonemasons is $1.12% per 
hour (an increase of 74 cents). 


Toronto, ONTARIO—THE GENERAL CONTRAC- 
TORS’ SECTION OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE 
AND CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION AND THE 
Toronto AND District CouNCcIL oF CarR- 
PENTERS AND MILLMEN, UNItTep BroTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF 
AMERICA, 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to February 28, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1940, page 862, with this 
exception: 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: $1 per 
hour (an increase of 5 cents). 


Toronto, ONtTARIO-—ToroNTO AND DISTRICT 
Socrery oF Domestic, SANITARY AND 
HeaTING ENGINEERS AND THE UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 
FITTERS, LocaL 46. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to December 31, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Preference in employment to be given to union 
members, if available, and union members will 
give preference to employers who are parties to 
this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40 
hour week; shift work to be paid at 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ work. Men required for the 
setting of sleeves and inserts on Saturday 
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morning may work at regular rate. Should war 
conditions make a change in the conditions as to 
hours necessary, such changes may be _ per- 
mitted by the Joint Conference Board. 

Overtime: time and one half until midnight; 
thereafter and all work on Saturdays, Sundays 
and seven specified holidays, double time. 
Overtime work of an emergency repair nature 
where life or property are endangered to be 
done at regular rate of pay up to two hours. 

Minimum wage rate for plumbers and steam- 
fitters: $1.10 per hour (an increase of 10 cents 
per hour). 

For work out of the city, fare and board to 
be paid. 

One junior mechanic allowed on any job to 
each branch of the trade except where more 
than five journeymen plumbers or five journey- 
men steamfitters are employed when one addi- 
tional junior mechanic allowed to each addi- 
tional five journeymen. 

A joint conference board to be formed,. to 
whom shall be referred disputes and grievances. 
If unable to reach a settlement, no strike -or 
lockout to occur before the dispute has been 
referred to and a decision made by the General 
Office of the union. 


Sr. CarHarines, Ontarto—Masrer  Car- 
PENTERS AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, Locat No. 38. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942. If any change desired by 
either party, 3 months’ notice to be given 
before expiration date. 

only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half: work on Sun- 
days and five specified holidays, double time. 
Men regularly employed in contractors’ shop may 
work one hour per day overtime on machines, 
if necessary, at straight time rate. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 90 cents 
per hour; foremen to be paid 5 cents per hour 
over the union rate. Any union member work- 
ing for anyone other than a recognized con- 
tractor to charge 15 cents per hour over the 
union rate. 

Men working on scaffolds 50 feet in height to 
be paid 5 cents per hour extra and an additional 
5 cents for every 20 feet higher. 

One apprentice allowed to every four journey- 
men. 

Any grievance of either party to be submitted 
to a joint committee. 


WinnirreG, ManrropA— GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
Locat 348. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
January, 1940, page 67 (which agreement was 
renewed without change to April 30, 1941) 
with this exception: 

Wage rate for carpenters: 95 cents per hour 
(an increase of 10 cents). 

Apprentices to be paid 30 cents per hour 
during first six months, with an increase of 5 
cents per hour each six months for 34 years, 
and an increase of 10 cents for the last six 
months’ period. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—ELECTRICAL (CONTRACTORS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD: OF 
EectricAL Workers, Loca 348. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to May 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 
yenly union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. For night shift work, time and one- 
eighth to be paid. 

Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m. 
and from noon until 5 p.m. on Saturdays; all 
other overtime and all work on Sundays and 
seven specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen electrical 
workers: $1 per hour. If required to work out- 
side the jurisdiction of the union where a higher 
wage prevails, they shall be paid at the higher 
rate. 

One apprentice allowed to each journeyman. 
A journeyman is a worker with 4 or more 
years’ experience at inside wiring, who has 
passed a satisfactory examination. 

For work out of the city, fare and board to be 
paid by the employer. 

All disputes which cannot be adjusted between 
the employer and the union wil be referred to a 
joint conference committee, and if they cannot 
adjust it, to the International Office of the 
union for conciliation or adjustment. 


Vancouver, B.C.—Crrtain' RoorIna AND 
SHeet Metan Firms AND THE SHEET 
Metran WorkKERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION, Loca 280. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 
1941, to March 31, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1154, with this 
exception: 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen sheet 
metal workers: $1.074 per hour (an increase of 
7% cents per hour). 


Vicrorr4, B-C—Domestic, SANITARY AND 
Heating ENGINEERS AND THE UNITED 
ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAM- 
FITTERS, Loca 324. 


Agreement to be in effect from December 
1, 1940, to November 30, 1941, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed, if. avail- 
able. Union members to give preference to 
employers, parties to this agreement. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40- 
hour week. Men required for emergency work 
for the protection of life or property or for 
jobbing work on Saturday morning, may work 
at straight time. On shift work, night shifts 
to be paid 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: all overtime and all work on 
Saturdays, Sundays and seven specified holidays, 
double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: $1 per hour. 

One apprentice allowed to each shop employ- 
ing one journeyman plumber or steamfitter and 
one apprentice for each additional five journey- 
men. Apprentices in their last year to be 
junior mechanics and one junior mechanic 
allowed in any shop or job to each branch of the 
trade unless more than five journeymen plumbers 
or five journeymen steamfitters employed when 
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two junior mechanics allowed to six journey- 
men, three to eleven. 


For work out of the city, fare and board to 
be paid and travelling time during day. 


Disputes to be referred to a joint conference 
board, and if they are unable to adjust it, to 
the General Office of the union for a decision 
before any strike may take place. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
of agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article :— 

Bakers, Quebec. 

Bakers, Quebec (amendment). 

Paper box (uncorrugated) industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec (amendment). 

Printing trades, Montreal. 

Passenger car and bus manufacturing, 
Montreal (amendment). 

Can, container and metal utensil industry, 
Province (amendment). 

Building trades, Quebec (amendment). 

Retail stores, Donnacona (amendment). 
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Funeral undertakers, Montreal (amend- 
ment). 
Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment). 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below:— 


New Brunswick 
Bricklayers and plasterers, Saint John. 
Carpenters, Saint John. 

Painters, Saint John. 


ONTARIO 
Loggers, Thunder Bay District. 


MANITOBA 
Bakers, Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Barbers, Estevan. 
Beauty parlour operators, Estevan (amend- 
ment). 
Barbers, Humboldt. 


ALBERTA 
Barbers, Red Deer. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 

the Lasour Gazrettn, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1988. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act”, the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, ‘‘The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934”, continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 


an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Miunister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. <A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
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summarized in the Lasour GAzetts from June, 
19384, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 


Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of two new agreements and the 
amendment of eight other agreements, as noted 
below. A request for the extension of a new 
agreement for barbers and hairdressers at 
Quebec was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, April 5; a request for the extension 
of a new agreement for the sash, door and wood- 
working industry throughout the province, in 
the issue of April 19; a request for the exten- 
sion of a new agreement for grocers and 
butchers in the Eastern part of the province 
was also published in the April 19 issue. Re- 
quests for amendments to the following agree- 
ments were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, as follows: retail stores at Donna- 
cona, paper box (uncorrugated paper) indus- 
try throughout the province, in the issue of 
April 5; municipal employees (outside) and 
municipal employees (permanent), firefighters 
and police department, all of the city of 
Quebec and grocers and butchers, Sherbrooke, 
in the issue of April 12; the fine glove indus- 
try, Province of Quebec, in the issue of April 
19, and building trades at Three Rivers in the 
issue of April 26. 


Manufacturing: Wegetable foods, ete. 


Bakers, QuEBec—An Order in Council, 
dated March 29, 1941, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, April 5, extended the 
term of the then current agreement to April 
15, 1941. Another Order in Council dated the 
same day and also published in the April 5 
issue made a new agreement obligatory in this 
trade. This agreement will be summarized in 
the next issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Manufacturing: 


Paper Box (UNcORRUGATED PAPER) INDUSTRY, 
ProvINcE oF QurBEc.—An Order in Council, 
dated April 22, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, April 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry and will 
be summarized in the next issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PrintiInGc Trapes, Monrreat—An Order in 
Council, dated April 24, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, April 26, makes 
obligatory the terms of a new agreement for 
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these trades which will be summarized in the 
next issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Raipway AND TRAMWAY CAR AND Bus 
MANUFACTURING INpuUsTRY, MonrreaL.—An 
Order in Council, dated March 29, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 5, 
amends the Orders in Council for this industry 
(Lasour GazettE, March, 1940, page 282, 
April, page 390, January, 1941, page 70 and 
April, page 473): 

The term of the agreement which came into 
effect December 1, 1939, is extended to 
March 1, 1942. 

The wage scale which is part of the agree- 
ment is specifically stated to be a scale of 
minimum wage rates. 

Can, ConTAINER AND Merau Utensin Manv- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, dated April 5, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
12, amends the previous Orders in Council 
(Lasour GazeTre, May, 1940, page 496, June, 
page 608, July, page 730 and January, 1941, 
page 70): 

Hours: provision is made for employees on 
triple shifts for whom the regular daily period 


may end at 12 midnight Saturday instead of at 
noon on Saturday as for other employees. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Bumpina Trades, QuEBEc—An Order in 
Council, dated March 29, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, April 5, extends the 
term of this agreement (Lasour GaznrTrn, June, 
1940, page 608, October, 1940, page 1075 and 
March, 1941, page 334) to May 31, 1941. 


Trade 


Rerar Store AND Hore, Worxkers, DonNa- 
cona—An Order in Council, dated April 5, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
April 12, extends the term of this agreement 
(Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1938, page 695, June, 
1939, page 630, June, 1940, page 610) to May 
31, 1941. 


Service: Business and Personal 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS, Montreat—An 
Order in Council, dated April 5, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
12, extends the term of this agreement 
(Lasour GAzETTE, June, 1940, page 610) to 
August 38, 1941. 


Hatrpressers, Monrrean—An Order in 
Council, dated April 22, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, April 26, extends the 
term of this agreement (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1939, page 862, March, 1940, page 284, 
June, page 610, August, page 869, September, 
page 973 and April 1941 page 474) to June 
30, 1941. 
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Parity Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the parity 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ment were approved by Order in Council, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
April 26: 

Bakers, Quebec. 

Notices were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, April 5, 12 and 26, that authorization 
was given by Order in Council for the parity 
committees to levy assessments on employers 
and employees parties to the following agreée- 
ments :— 


Hairdressers, Montreal’ (amendment). 

Building trades, St. Jerome. 

Paper box (uncorrugated) industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec (amendment). 

Bakers, Quebec (amendment). 

Building trades, Quebec (amendment). 

Building trades, Joliette. 

Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment). 

Funeral undertakers, Montreal (amend- 
ment). 

Bakers, Quebec. 

Building trades, Three Rivers. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in New Brunswick, Oniario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


ee Six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 


has been agreed to by a proper and sufiicient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the sum- 
maries of these Acts and of amendments to 
them are given in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, page 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


New Brunswick 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BRICKLAYERS AND PLASTERERS, SAINT JOHN.— 
An Order in Council, dated March 28, and 
published in The Royal Gazette, April 2, 
makes binding in the city of Saint John 
and within 15 miles of the county court house 
at Saint John, the terms of a schedule govern- 
ing bricklayers, plasterers, etc. for the period 
April 15, 1941, to December 31, 1941. 


Hours: 8 per day between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., 
(a 48 hour week) except when necessary or 
expedient to carry on the work at other periods 
of the day, when 74 hours to constitute a day’s 
work, with pay for 8 hours. For the months 
June to September inclusive, 4 hours’ work on 
Saturdays, a 44 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours; all other overtime and all work on 
Sundays and six specified holidays double time. 

Minimum wages: for bricklayers, plasterers, 
stonemasons, marble masons, ceramic and clay 
tile setters, 90 cents per hour; for cement 
finishers, terrazzo layers and setters of asphalt 
and composition floor and wall tile, 70 cents 
per hour. 

CARPENTERS, SAINT JoHN—An Order in 
Council, dated March 28, and published in 
The Royal Gazette, April 2, makes binding 


the terms of a schedule governing carpenters 


and joiners in the city of Saint John and within 
15 miles of the county court house at Saint 
John for the period April 15, 1941, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1941. 


The conditions as to hours and overtime are 
the same as summarized above for the brick- 
layers’ and plasterers’ schedule. 

Minimum wage rates: journeymen carpenters 
70 cents, first year apprentices 30 cents, second 
year apprentices 40 cents, third year apprentices 
50 cents. 


Painters, Saint JoHN.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated March 28, and published in The 
Royal Gazette, April 2, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing painters, decora- 
tors, paperhangers and glaziers in the city of 
Saint John and within 15 miles of the county 
court house at Saint John for the period April 
15, 1941, to December 31, 1941. 

The conditions as to hours and overtime are 
the same as summarized above for the brick- 
layers’ and plasterers’ schedule. 

Minimum wage rates for journeymen employed 
in painting, decorating, paperhanging and 
glazing: journeymen painting structural steel, 
70 cents; journeymen spray painting, 70 cents; 
journeymen employed on all other work, 60 
cents. 
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Ontario 


Logging 
Loaccers, THUNDER Bay  Drisrrict.—An 
Order in Council, dated April 18, and 


published in The Ontario Gazette, April 26, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule of wages 
and hours for the logging industry in the 


Thunder Bay District (vicinity of Port Arthur) 
for the period April 1, 1941, to March 31, 1942. 


The terms of this schedule are the same as 
the one previously in effect, which was sum- 
marized in the LAaBourR GAZETTE, May, 1940, 
page 501. 


Manitoba 


Service: Business and Personal 


BAKERS, WINNIPEG AND Districr—An Order 
in Council, dated April 10, and published in 
The Mantoba Gazette, April 12, with amend- 
ment in April 19 issue makes binding the terms 
of a schedule governing wages and hours in the 
bread, cake and pastry baking industries, in 
the city of Winnipeg and within 30 miles 
thereof. 


Schedule to be in effect from April 22, 1941, 
to March 31, 1942, and until a new schedule is 
made or this one discontinued by order of the 
Minister of Labour. 

ours: 50 per week, except for boys under 
18 years, hand wrappers (female) and inside 
cor® force for whom the work week is 48 
ours. 


Overtime: time and one quarter. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: dough man $26, 
assistant dough man $23, oven man $24, divider 
man $21, table hand $22, machine man $20, 
bakers’ helpers from $15 during first year to 
$18 during third year, boys under 18 years $12 
during first six months, machine wrappers $20, 
hand wrappers (female) from $12 during first 
year to $15 during third year, shippers $20 and 
$25, checker $19, stableman $20, outside sales- 
men $20, inside sales force from $12 during 
first year to $14 during third year. In any 
case where wages as at March 31, 1941 were 
higher than the above minimum rates, they may 
not be reduced. 

Vacation: employees with at least one year’s 
service to have a minimum of one week’s vaca- 
tion allowed, and all employees to have ten 
specified holidays or one day in lieu thereof, 
with pay. 


Saskatchewan 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barsers, EstevAn—An Order in Council, 
dated April 2, and published in The Saskatche- 
wan Gazette, April 15, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule governing the barbering industry 
in the town of Estevan and within five miles 
therefrom. 


Hours: 52 per week. 

Overtime: 35 cents an hour or 60 per cent of 
proceeds taken in by the employee, whichever 
is the greater. 

Minimum wage rate for full time experienced 
employees: $15 per week or 60 per cent of all 
money taken in by the employee, whichever sum 
is the greater; part time employees, 35 cents per 
hour or 60 per cent of proceeds taken in by the 
employee, whichever is the greater. 

A scale of minimum charges for services is 
included. 

No employer may employ more than one part 
time employee for each full time employee. 


Hairpressers, Erc., EstevAan.—An Order in 
Council, dated April 5, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, April 30, amends the 


current schedule (Lasour Gazette, December, 
1938, page 1426) by making a change in the 
minimum charge for one service. 


Basrers, Humpotpt.—An Order in Council, 
dated April 5, and published in The Saskatche- 
wan Gazette, April 30, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the barbering 
industry in the town of Humboldt and within 
five miles therefrom, from May 10, 1941, 
“during pleasure”. 


Hours: 48 per week. 

Overtime: 35 cents per hour or 60 per cent of 
proceeds taken in by the employee, whichever is 
greater. 

Minimum wage rate for full time experienced 
employees: $13 per wek or 60 per cent of pro- 
ceeds taken in by the employee whichever is 
greater; part time employees, 35 cents per hour 
or 60 per cent of proceeds taken in by the 
employee, whichever is greater. 


A scale of minimum charges for services, 
which must be charged customers is included. 


Alberta 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, Rep Drer—An Order in Council, 
dated March 25, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, March 31, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule for the barbering industry in 
Red Deer and within 10 miles of it. 

Hours: 54 per week. 

Overtime: 60 cents per hour. 

Minimum wage rates: for full time barbers, 
60 per cent of total takings each week, with a 
guarantee of at least $15 per week; those em- 


ployed on an hourly basis, 40 cents per hour, 
with a minimum payment of four consecutive 
hours each day of employment; those employed 
by the day, 60 per cent of total takings with a 
guarantee of at least $3 per day ($3.50 on 
Saturdays). Apprentices to be paid 60 per cent 
of total takings with a guarantee of $8 per 
week. 

A scale of minimum prices for services is 
included. Only one apprentice allowed to work 
in a barber shop at any one time, apprenticeship 
to be for two years. 
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PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, APRIL, 1941 


Cost of living, prices of staple articles and index numbers 


HE official index number of the cost 
of living in Canada calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics advanced from 
108-2 at the begining of March to 108-6 at 
the beginning of April due mainly to an 
advance in the food group though there were 
fractional advances in the fuel and light, cloth- 
ing, and home furnishings groups. The in- 
crease in the food group from 109-0 to 110-1 
was due in large part to higher prices for butter 
and sugar although meats, cereals, vegetables 
and fruits were higher also. Comparative 
figures for the general index at certain dates 
are 108-6 for April; 108-2 for March; 104-6 
for April, 1940; and 100-8 for August and 
September, 1939. The increase since April, 
1940, was 3-8 per cent and since August and 
September, 1939, 7-7 per cent. Since the out- 
break of war the clothing group has advanced 
14:2 per cent, food 10-9 per cent, home fur- 
nishings 10-7 per cent, fuel and light 10 per 
cent, rent 3°8 per cent, and miscellaneous 
1-6 per cent. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost of living 
index excluding rents and services. The figures 
at certain dates since August, 1939, are: 
August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; Octo- 
ber, 103-8; November, 104-3; December, 
104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 104-3; 
March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; June, 
105°3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; September, 
107-9; October, 108-4; November, 109:7; De- 
cember, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; February, 
110-1; March, 110-2; April, 110-7. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of the 
expenditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,453.80 divided as follows: Food 
(31-3 per cent), $448; Shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; Fuel and Light (6:4 per cent), 
$90.50; Clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; 
Home Furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; 
Miscellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40; in- 
cluding Health (4:3 per cent), $60.80; Personal 
Care (1-7 per cent), $23.90; Transportation 
(5-6 per cent), $79.30; Recreation (5-8 per 
cent), $82.10; Life Insurance (5:2 per cent), 
$73.30. Other expenditure, not directly repre- 
sented in the index was $40. The Bureau of 
Statistics is constructing cost of living index 
numbers for certain cities on the same basis as 
that for Canada. The figures for the food 
group in some cities have been issued and 
are given in the accompanying table, “Index 


Numbers of Retail Prices of Foods for eight 
cities in Canada.” For each city the index is 
welghted according to the figures as to ex- 
penditure of families in that city shown by 
the cost of living survey in 1988. 

The table of index numbers of changes in 
the cost of living published in this monthly 
statement from January, 1927, to September, 
1940, has been discontinued and replaced by 
the new official cost of living index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics. Those who have been using the old 
index number of the Department for special 
purposes and cannot immediately change to 
the new, may bring the old series down to date 
each month by applying the percentage 
changes shown by the new index to the figure | 
for August, 1940, for the old index. The group 
figures may be similarly adjusted. For the 
“Sundries” group figure the indexes for the 
new “Home Furnishings’ and the “Mis- 
cellaneous” should be combined using the 
weights. By this method of calculation the 
figures of the old index for April, 1941, are 
Food 124, Fuel and Light, 149, Rent, 153, 
Clothing, 134, Sundries, 162, All Items, 140. 

Publication of the table showing the cost 
per week of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent entering into a family budget 
which appeared in the Lasour Gazerre from 
August, 1915, to September, 1940, has also been 
discontinued. The cost of the list in terms 
of average retail prices in 69 cities in Canada 
at the beginning of April was: Food, $8.98; 
Laundry starch, 4-1 cents; Fuel, $3.01; Rent, 
$6.21; and Total $18.28. The average cost 
of staple foods by provinces at the beginning 
of April was: Nova Scotia, $9.04; Prince 
Edward Island, $8.54, New Brunswick, $9.16; 
Quebec, $8.35; Ontario, $9; Manitoba, $8.85; 
Saskatchewan, $8.60; Alberta, $8.67; and 
British Columbia, $9.99. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 was 86-7 for the week ended May 2 
as compared with 86-0 for the week ended 
March 28 and an average for March of 85:9. 
Comparable monthly figures for certain earlier 
dates are 83-1 for April, 1940; 72-3 for August, 
1939, pre war; 73-4 for April, 1929; 87-6 for 
July, 1937, the highest point since June, 19380; 
and 63-5 for February, 1933, the low point in 
recent years. The prices of steers, hides, 
cottonseed oil, tin ingots, hemp and rubber 
were higher in April than in March while 
prices of crude oil, oats, wheat, linseed oil, 


May, 1941 


and rosin were lower. In the classification 
according to chief component materials three 
of the eight main groups were slightly more 
than 2 per cent higher for the week ended 
May 2 than for the week ended March 28 
namely, Vegetable Products, Non-Metallic 
Mineral Products, and Chemical Products. 
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Changes in other groups were slight, the 
Animals and Animal Products group being 
the only one to record a decline. 

The increase in the general index since the 
outbreak of war was about 19 per cent “con- 
sumers’ goods” having advanced about 18 per 
cent and “producers’ goods” 22 per cent. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Average prices in 1935-1939=100 











OS OP Rene ks GA CE EAs. 8b 131 122-7 
PRN IES Oe GE Secrets mee ce i RE ae 103 119-4 
TURD ae ed ed ek seer AN Py ey ae 85 109-7 
MOSSE A peat aene cite ticle chara dis se wean, 2 ease 84 98-6 
VOSA Keer bowet cosh chest atetcuem os Ue 92 93-2 
BAST ee BR NE EN SEMEN EER TO 8 Yt 94 94-9 
TOS Od. mone gah epee eits New ate Del gestae Glee 97 96-1 
TOS TB) Pine HAC a oes ch sem cla eid bie 103 99-7 
SUSSMAN eran e CREE Nee 103-8 103-1 

1939 
LUATN EEL TOMA rok Wes ae ob acitene chs hes 99-9 103-4 
BODTUaBV iat trsteue oi lek bce eect 98-7 103-4 
Marek we Sa. eta hes cc ee UL ka Aone 98-5 103-4 
Aprile ea enn be cela ates 98-3 103-4 
DWT Res OP Ay eit) RU to Naha eres ON 98-2 103-8 
SUING JON EO aisle Sone aaa eer 98-1 103-8 
Seti Aer, OMe Oi Al Oe ek Np ii Batt 99-0 103-8 
August 99-3 103-8 
September 99-4 103-8 
WCtapemiee ctom eet oae bie ene 106-3 104-4 
Novenr bers ee ack detec eee 107-1 104-4 
PISCE DEL) hohe tie ve nhl ava athe os . 104-7 104-4 
OAR Ie, 2 ee ok Ag 100-6 103-8 

1940 
SSUUATY Ne Meer ates t,o eR SE 104-5 104-4 
MODTUATIV Gao Ai aetd cele honk de leh tad 104-5 104-4 
MSGi ee ee, ee: BRT. a. SS 104-8 104-4 
April Bw ee 08 ie SR NE ht a) 104-8 104-4 
ES We Se ES Ae eo A a 104-4 106-9 
UNDOA Metra fe tae Sees kee es 103-8 106-9 
Duly, meek As apa: ahs ces ah ode 103-3 106-9 
AN DUBE hres Weitere Hs Citas} te amiale ae 4 105-4 106-9 
September tye. ates ONG ete oak 103-4 106-9 
LOGE WDE deci ids has nee os 3 eden eka aes 106-1 107-7 
ING WOM DEE, de set d eeeeion che sockets 108-7 107-7 
Decembor.54 2560s ee ee LS 109-1 107-7 
DCTS OLS AA he Dee eR, ee 105-6 106-3 

1941 
ENURT VV OMe IER fee ME fc tce dene 109-7 107-7 
BPebrusrye te eee meats seal os 108-8 107-7 
Miareh Orsi etme © Sk RL BES J, 109-0 107-7 
HAVO pc UR is Ed Ale SSRs Sa | at A SR 110-1 107-7 


Fue 
and Clothing Home Miscel- Total 
Light Furnishings} laneous 


111-8 130-6 105-4 120-8 
110-0 114-3 103-3 109-1 
106-8 100-6 100-4 99-0 
102-5 93°3 98-2 94-4 
102-1 97-1 97-8 95-6 
100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
97-9 100-9 102-4 101-1 102-2 
101-0 100-2 191-7 101-1 101-1 
101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 100-7 
100-4 99-9 101-2 idl-1 100-6 
100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
100-2 99-9 161-1 161-4 100-6 
99-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 
99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-8 
104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 
105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103 -8 
105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 
101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 
105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 
105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
107-9 109-1 106-9 192-2 105-6 
108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 
108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 
108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 
107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 108-3 
108-7 114-1 111-5 103+ 108-2 
108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 108-2 
108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 - 108-6 





For the period 1913 to 1984 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA 
(Average prices in the period: 1935 to 1939=100) 





Saskatoon | Edmonton | Vancouver 


—_ Halifax Saint John | Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 

AGS0 reat reece yee 97:3 94-0 93-1 94-9 94-9 
HOSG. Miia Gocco. cee 98-2 99-0 97-2 98-2 96-6 
MOS Titieccaistoes ise te enmiet 101-7 101-7 100-8 102-6 102-1 
1938 eee cee 103-2 103-7 105-8 103-1 103-3 
OS OME Tar eres Socks 100-1 101-5 103-3 101-1 102-8 
1940..... see oh 109-8 108-0 107-8 105-0 107-3 
PAMIOUGU ten etre Ace sie ee 99-6 100-5 100-6 100-2 100-6 
September............ 97-4 100-0 99-7 99-0 100-7 
December............ 106-1 108-4 107-9 106-4 106-9 
Niarchepecrnac eae 107-1 105-8 107-9 102-9 106-0 
UMN Geraci the vewen settee 106-1 106-1 106-0 103-7 105-2 
September... ..2..nccee 111-3 107-0 106-9 105-9 106-8 
He te ae AER 114-7 113-0 111-2 107-8 110-9 
SU ATINATIY,\. Gs dic ses. evesteceuee 115-9 112-0 112-7 107-7 111-8 
Mebruaryire sense ee eee 113-9 111-0 111-7 108-2 109-6 
ARC Eee ee ecaten sees 112-2 110-0 111-9 108-6 109-5 
PAN ri livaee veretveres sane 114-0 111-2 112-0 108-8 109-9 





AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE {FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 


April | April 


1937 


1939 


1940 


April} April | April | April] April | Mar. 


1941 





April 
1941 


Commodities Per | April] April | April | April} April 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 
c c C. Cc c 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-5 | 23-8 | 24-2 | 33-9 | 39-3 
Beef, round steak....... Tsar ept. ee 0-4 | 21-5 | 30-8 | 33-8 
Beco rib LOast-n...5 tee Lbewlocese: 8-8 | 18-7 | 28-3 | 31-2 
Beet Shoulder: 4.06 eel) be 16-5 | 16-4 | 16-6 | 24-1 | 25-2 
eel, stewing........... tH oe [i eb > so 8] MON Rn 21-1 
Veal, forequarter.......| lb. | 17-6 | 17-1 | 18-1 | 26-3 | 26-4 
Mutton, hindquarter...| lb. | 21-0 | 20-8 | 22-6 | 33-2 | 36-2 
Pork, fresh, from ham.| Ib. | 20-3 | 18-4 | 20-9 | 35-7 | 39-1 
Pork, salt mess:....... lb. | 18-5 | 17-4 | 18-5 | 33-6 | 35-8 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 26-1 | 24-7 | 27-6 | 48-1 | 54-4 
Bacon, sliced..........> [OAD diets lt aoe aa tele: (el Ronee 58-4 
Mista SalbacodeLor mes tee Ife al Reet y| ay. 8 bres 8 oe a 24-4 
ish painnan mac Cie. aye Detain eryeel| e aeeere tebe |ls.< aceon 21-1 
iar Ses se eek ne lb. | 19-1 | 17-5 | 18-9 | 34-7 | 38-5 
igus fresh. «tee. coast doz. | 24-0 | 23-4 | 26-6 | 46-0 | 53-1 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz. | 23-2 | 21-8 | 26-0 | 43-9 | 48-3 
LY GD fe SI es ae a mS By 8 qt. 8-9 | 9-1 8-8 | 12-0 | 15-0 
Butter, Calta tee .cce.. 6 lb. | 29-5 | 33-1 | 88-3 | 49-2 | 65-5 
Butter, creamery.. Ib. | 34-7 | 37-9 | 88-3 | 54-8 | 72-5 
Cheese, Canadian, mild| Ib. | 19-3 | 22-0 | 23-3 | 31-1 | 37-8 
Bread, white........... lb. 4-31 4-8] 4-6] 7-8 |] 9-2 
UL tte eS oh. Ds Sate lb. Sole soul eoed Ok 4 S30 
Rolled oats, bulk....... Ib. 4-4 5-21 4:8 8-0 | 8-3 
TRO ne es Tita Ree Hoe lb. 5-8 | 5:9} 6-4) 10-7 | 17-1 
Momatoes, canned, 22 Si) Mul scar. alc dente elite tte oles ene 21-6 
Peas, canned, 2's........ FDI Shoe | Sea 10-6 | 19-9 | 21-2 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... PUT Ailsa eal eee 10-6 | 28-6 | 21-5 
IBCANS TOT VG see ce ai 5-9 6-9 9-3 | 16-9 | 11-9 
@ORTOHS? Ay eee Ae a (Ce PN Ur a eee SA ae 2 14-5 
IB GEAGOCS Lames ee is Pb. 108-3 | 80-0 {154-2 |160-8 1512-5 
Ota OES) eR heen we sce USAW Ov Mit ae ANB, oc oil eeeees cre (aks eee 106-9 
Apples, evaporated..... lb. 13-0 | 11-6 | 18-3 | 22-1 | 29-2 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 12-5 | 12-9 | 18-0 | 17-6 | 27-6 
Raisins, seedless) L670Z 5] erste Mita seeinia aera sree ered diote tesa fess 26-0 
Currants; Hnulleyys 5: 3.3 Whee, NES SO eae 2 fl anne eee 31-0 
Peaches. CANREC El S...06| MUITIN Nae rae | crtmen |ent chats 2 flstattie «© 41-4 
Corn syrup, 5Ib........ [BUdWAUES Roe, claw o-o.6 cle ee tea 70-2 
Sugar, granulated...... Ib. 5-6 8-1 8-6 | 10-6 | 21-7 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 5-2 7:3 8-0 | 10-0 | 20-4 
tiiea. Holaeke tes Sambi 2 lb. 35-1 | 36-9 | 39-2 | 51-1 | 65-9 
SOC Nar eee othe ee lb. | 37-9 | 39-1 | 39:6 | 40-9 | 60-4 
CGCOR FD ai ee ATW | ey ee | Pecrenes | cree ees eee ws 30-8 
$ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...| ton 8-65] 8-40) 8-56] 11-48] 15-92 
Coal, bituminous Eel ee ton 6-14) 5-95) 0-03} 9-25) 11-20 
BOKCR rcs Sonne oe eh COT eee AMPS etre AL © ates clbesove 4a till eee 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 7-00} 6-72} 6-64] 10-74) 12-72 
Wood, hard, stove..... COE Gili, hore eee ete eee aches | acres 14-56 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5:47} 5-02] 4-83] 7-99] 9-71 
NWVGOGs SOlU, lLOVC rs toe | KCOLGs 1 ot veee | ee retell cfole eae hieretniete: « 11-36 
a Rolled. 6 Blade. c Leg roast. d Grade A. 


1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 19383 
c c c c 
28-8 | 28-8 | 35-4 | 20-7 
23-9 | 23-4 |°30-1 | 16-7 
22-3 | 21-8 | 27-5 | 15-9 
16-2 | 15-7 | 21-9 | 11-3 
WG |p UR) I LG | We 
19-0 | 18-9 | 24-3 | 12:3 
27:4 | 29-4 | 80-1 | 19-2 
30:0 | 29-6 | 29-0 | 14-5 
26-6 | 27-2 | 26-6 | 14-3 
41-3 | 41-8 | 37-6 | 18-8 
45-6 | 46-1 | 42-0 | 21-9 
21-4 | 20-9 | 21-3 | 17-4 
19-8 | 19-9 | -20-4 | 15-9 
22-5 | 24-7 | 22-1 | 12-4 
33°5 | 39-8 | 40-3 | 22-9 
30°6 | 34-8 | 34-9 | 18-1 
12:4 | 12-1 | 12-5 | 9-3 
38-7 | 46-3 | 44-3 | 24-9 
44-9 | 51-5 | 49-0 | 28-8 
28-5 | 32-6h| 33-8h) 19-5h 
oh | ed Were taints 
4-8 | 5-3) 4:9] 2-6 
5:6] 5-8] 63] 4:6 
9:3 | 11-0 | 10-5 | 7-9 
19-2 | 16-4 | 15-6 | 11-7 
19-1 | 17-5 | 15-9 | 11-7 
17-1 | 16-4 | 15-9 | 11-6 
Ie CP MOS) Sho7/ 
14-5] 4:9] 8-3] 3-4 

123-1 |245-7 {105-5 | 76-7 
29-2 | 55-2 | 25-8 | 19-1 
23-0 | 19-9 | 21-4 | 14-8 
18-9 | 15-7 | 13-5 | 10-9 
20°8 | 18:1 | 15-8 | 17-1 
23-2 | 18-9 | 19-7 | 16-3 
85:5 | 29-2 | 26-5 | 20-3 
52-4 | 45-5 | 42-3 | 39-1 

S499) ican 74 
S05) om ae On| Mien 
54-4 | 72-0 | 70-6 | 42-0 
53-6 | 61-4 | 60-7 | 39-9 
29-1 | 27-4 | 27-5 | 24-7 
$ $ $ $ 
17-40) 17:76) 16-37] 15-34 
10-93] 10-31) 10-11) 9-25 
14-10} 18-00) 11-71 
12-50) 12-27} 12-30) 10-09 
14-35] 14-48) 14-64) 11-97 
9:30} 8-95]; 8-90} 7-46 
11-01} 11-10) 11-07) 9-05 


‘4, Kind most sold. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINI 
OF STATISTICS} NION BUREAU 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








Commodities 





WANE -COMIMOCILICS. canis. sere oe sts 







April} April} April April] April] April] April| April] Mar .| April 


Com 
chipdities 1918 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 1926 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1988 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 


567 | 64-0/127-4)155-9) 97-3)101-2] 94-5) 91-2 


65-3] 86-2) 82-3] 73-4] 83-1 . . 
Classified according to chief com- ; Se 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable products ........ 135 | 58-1)127-9|167-0) 86-2)103-8) 86-5] 86-3} 56-6] 91-3] 84-0] 62-1! 76-1] 73-8] 75-6 
Il. Animals and Their Products 76 | 70-9|127-11145-1) 96-0/100-4/108-$}104-2] 59-5! 77-1] 78-9] 72-1] 77-6] 85-38] 84-5 
IGM eae Textiles and Textile Sed Le Con eoee 

TOCUCES! csc oms Fos telat -2)157-1 -5/101-7|100-7| 92-4) 83-4) 67-0] 75-4] 68-1] 65-8 : . : 
IV. Wood, Jiged Products and ; eae et as 
anes was: Bale) ok a eats of 49 63-9} 89-1]154-41106-3)100-3] 94-6] 91-2! 59-3] 78-5] 77-6] 76-4! 87-3] 92-4| 99-5 
V. tron na Its Products...... 44 68-9)156-9/168-41104-6}100-7| 93-8) 92-4) 85-0/102-91102-5| 97-5)102-4]107-5|107-6 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
hcine eroductsmens es... 18 | 98-4/141-9]185-5) 97-3) 98-7|103-5| 86-8] 60-5) 89-6] 70-6] 69-5] 76-3] 77-7 ee 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productsivwasceecs take 83 | 56-8) 82-3)112-2)107-0} 98-7] 91-9] 98-0) 83-9] 85-6} 86-6] 84-9] 87-1] 91-5 93. 3 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCUSiy eee eats cane ce cs eee ote 77 =| 68°4/118-7|141-5)105-4) 99-4) 95-4! 94-0] 81-6] 82-7) 80-5] 78-1] 85-5] 93-3] 95-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0)102-7)136-1| 96-9)101-3)] 93-6] 92-3] 70-2] 79-1] 78-5] 74-1] 82-4] 86-2]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
WACCOm. eeinee oe ereraiere ae 126 61-8}119-0)150-8}) 90-2)102-0) 97-4! 99-41 63-7] 80-7] 80-5] 72-2] 78-7| 83-4]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2] 91-9]126-3)101-4/100-8) 91-0) 87-5] 74-6] 78-1) 77-1] 75-4] 84-8] 88-1]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7|183-3|164-3] 98-8]100-8] 95-0) 90-0] 60-0) 89-2) 81-8] 68-3] 80-4] 81-31..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1) 81-9|108-6/104-1) 96-9) 94-0] 96-2) 87-3] 92-4] 94-5] 94-9) 96-6]102-4]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1/139-0)171-0) 98-2}101-2| 95-1) 88-3] 57-0] 88-8] 80-4] 65-3] 78-6] 79-O]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials) tee oo et ae 111i 67-0}100-7)144-0|108-7/100-6)100-2) 94-7] 74-8] 98-2] 89-91 87-6) 94-9]100-6]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5}148-1]177-3) 95-8]101-3] 94-0] 86-9] 54-0) 87-2! 78-8] 61-5] 75-8] 75-3]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
Jill UCN | eras an Sneeeete & 186 59-2/134-7|176-4) 91-21102-8) 86-2) 83-6] 56-6} 86-1] 79-0] 59-9] 73-2] 72-4)..... 
IBIAMIMIG ee ee cee 105 70-1)129-0)146-0) 95-9}100-8]106-0)101-0) 60-5) 78-8) 79-2] 73-0] 80-8] 86-2]..... 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 §4-111382- 6 160-6} 88-0)104-3) 95-8] 98-2] 46-5] 91-4] 82-5) 65-5) 72-1] 69-1} 69-2 

Vigne te wens in dase sete: 16 65-9)111-7|114-1] 91-7) 97-8}103-0} 94-8} 58-6) 69-1] 69-1] 65-4] 75-0} 83-5]..... 
SUT MERCI eS) Hon Be terd Oaks GIS GREE OB 57 60-1) 89-7)151-3)106-8)100-3) 94-4) 91-0) 59-5) 78-2) 77-4) 76-1] 86-9] 92-0]..... 
WVeeIVinerale ee one te ee ee. 203 67-9|115-2|134-6)106-4] 99-2] 92-6) 90-4] 79-7] 89-5] 87-0) 84-6] 88-8] 92-9]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8}120- 8 154-1) 94-7)102-2) 94-7] 90-3] 53-0] 87-6] 79-0] 65-5] 76-8] 78-9]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8}127-7)156-5|100-41/100-5) 92-4] 90-0} 69-6] 80-6] 81-3] 73-3] 81-7] 84-2 








+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows: —weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

t For the week ended May 2, 1941, monthly figures not yet available. 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April, of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has ben made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers in each. Information as 
to prices of milk, bread and fuel and the rates 
for rent is secured by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GazertTe, and also by the Bureau 
of Statistics. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

Localities in the list of cities on page 604 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940, and on 
December 5 a further extension was announced 
to include the city of Calgary effective on 
and after January 1, 1941 (Lasour GAZETTE, 


(Continued on page 606) 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 








Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

- - pee 4s wn ; lo 

We pe Be ie 4,5) Salsa che 

“4 4 a > fe) a - a 5 AR] 4 

3 g -2 | @ Ee Fs en i | ee ie od fa 
LOCALITY el os ee a Bed famed be Mie Seeten Oe ee Sha = ew = rn BES Fa Ahly 
ac | 2c (aga) Fs | os | Bs) gS) 2s | a5 ees] 84 | Bg / ad | es 
Se| Se ice51S3] 23/88) e8| 28 | 28 ees] 28/281 8s 138 

"fy ) Ta & aloa FoF 2 A. a ot a od 

By 1 oe By d iegel bee ye ot ee mee te NBR dhs ind B= a 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
i VeTage)......605- 31-9 | 27-7 | 27-3 | 19-0 | 15-7 | 20-7 | 19-4 | 30-1 | 24-9 | 22-3 | 18-8 | 20-4 | 28-5 | 32-7 
Bee rae erties Be EL ois 32-7 | 26-7 | 26-3 | 19-0 | 15-7 | 18-7 | 14-0 | 30-3 | 25-5 | 22-5 | 19-6 | 19-8 | 26-0 | 32-7 
TE=OVCNOV. Hue Oe caesar 35-7 | 28-7 | 26-7 | 22-71 18-7 |...... 13 30-3 | 28 22 22-5 | 20-4 | 27 32-7 
J—New Glasgow.........-- 35 28 81-2 | 20-5 | 16-3 | 18 15 31-5 | 27-2 | 23 20-5 | 19-3 | 25 31-1 
SAIN MOLE Venere ae Nee bes 29 23-4 |} 23 Wiel baal ADV (inl as fc AFA ale SAAC be Wega: Le 1625 Telssd weer 32:9 

AV emit ea ke oles a ecacaia foun ool iers 32-6 | 26-8 | 24-4 | 17-5 | 16 LO eee 30 DOA es. os TST Oto poe |e remies 32 
B Wind sa0ry ul. oy ahs oh 30 25 Pe a A Cs Wn eal bh Reais, FL 1S 3: Aba 20 OLA. dearest 33-6 
Ge PUTON iia aatiae is eee 33-7 | 28 BET WD | lee e20et ie ae 32 OMEN aelesere 1953. 110 ON eee te 33°8 
7—P.E.L.—Charlottetown..| 26-5 | 24-0 | 22-5 | 15-5 | 15-2 ]...... 12-07 ec 25-0 | 22-0 | 18-0 | 20-0 | 86-0 | 32-4 
New Brunswick (average)...| 34-9 | 26-7 | 27-5 | 18-1 | 13-7 | 17-9 | 19-5 | 31-9 | 25-0 | 26-0 | 19-1 | 20-4 ]...... 33-2 
R= MONCTON: Wie Sle were tore as & 33-1 | 27-9 | 26 17-4 | 12-6 | 18-3 | 22 32-4 | 25 27 1930 (2080 2 eee 35-2 
Qe Sean VO mMMe cst a oe vere leia1s 4 31 20:5 | 15-8 | 17-9 | 17 31-5 | 25-9 | 25 192 1 2000 ea. ate 33-6 
10=Frederictonis.0 5. -see.: 4 25-5 | 14-4 | 12-8 | 17-6 |...... Sea oadele 1-7 Wo Sel ee 33-6 
1 Bathurst. eee eee 5 27-5 | 20 IE TAM leaped hese led ol he Sees: ASI Dae 20 Palle bl Veet: 2 30-3 
Quebec (average)...........-- 6 24-7 | 17-5 | 12-5 | 19-0 | 18-1 | 27-8 | 21-1 | 20-@ | 17-0 | 18-4 | 26-7 | 30-1 
{2-=Que Decree seaaere ae ey . 25-4 | 19-8 | 11-8 | 20-6 | 13-5 | 25-8 | 17 16 15280 pl 7285 leaee 28-5 
13—Three Rivers : Coed Ah Lge th eh Leal al. ree 26-2 | 20-5 |...... WeSsh 19-24) 32-5 
14==Sherbrooke: so. 0s sre : . 25-5 | 20 13-3 | 19-5 | 20 31 24-2 | 22 17-4 | 19 25 28-1 

TH OORCLA Metre Gree) aerate tone : . 23-0 N) T4.9 8 TT iG WTS On eeu Pabst eM POTD A || Seen i aa ba by ee eee 30 
16—St. Hyacinthe.,........ 23-9 | 23-4 | 22-8 | 15-8 | 12-4 | 19-1 ]...... 24°6") 20:1. os. Ged W102 leer ee 31-6 
ASS ee UiGlivelsi a asian oy seosee 384 29-2 | 29-3 | 17 12-9 | 20 BPE PN be aL ROO AG  l aets a 1972. S27 messi 29-7 
18—Thetford Mines......... 21-7 | 25 20 15-5 | 11-2 | 20 18 25 Level 16 15-7 | 18-4 | 25 29-6 
19==Montreali ee sate eecieen - 33°5 | 30 27 18-4 | 14-1] 17 21 29-3 | 22-4 | 26 17-5 | 20 30 30-2 
OTP es3 SMILE, ADR ae SS “a To 29-6 | 26-7 | 24-9 | 19-2 | 12-2 | 18-9 }...... OO is On pete Dekel Ota da ite sercees 30-6 
Ontario (average)............ 32-6 | 28-8 | 28-6 | 20-1 | 16-5 | 21-0 | 19-9 | 30-1 | 25-8 | 23-6 | 19-0 | 20-7 | 27-4 | 31-9 

PhO) Phen, fale cers tisca vena ele 384-2 | 29-8 | 82-1 | 21-6 | 16-5 | 18-8 | 17 29-4 | 24-8 | 23 18-6 | 20-2 | 26 33 
DOS ITOG Kava le tals siecle ss foie’ 36 31-3 | 31-3 | 20-7 | 16 i Baia a BN Oo eel Lona tees 18-4 | 20-5 |...... 31-5 
23=— Kine ston isk seen oes 31-9 | 26-5 | 27-6 | 19 14-2 | 16-3 | 18 28-4 | 24-6 | 22 18-7 | 19-7 | 27 30-3 
94 Belleville les ciseen eee 28-6 | 26-3 | 26-2 | 18 13-2 | 22 19 29-2 | 21-7 | 21 17-7 | 18:5 | 25 31-4 
25—Peterborough..........- 31-3 | 28-3 | 28-5 | 20 16-7 | 19-7 | 18 31-1 | 26 20 19-6 | 20-2 | 27 32-1 
2G- “OSA Was brce aes cee ein 32-2 | 28-5 | 27-7 | 19-4 | 17-5 | 22-7 | 25 29-8 | 26 22 18-4 | 19-6 | 27-5 | 31-3 
EO TAL Teles trea stel Lele ere sie es 32-5 | 27-5 | 27-5 | 19 18 Og laches. aes 30 DAY Wile teen 19 Daley peel hee 34-2 
Oe POLONtOl cen. eee teeth s 34-8 | 30-3 | 31-2 | 22-4 | 19-1 | 20-7 | 18-5 | 30-6 | 26-9 | 23 17-4 | 22-5 | 27-5 | 33-5 

29-—Niagara Falls........... 34°31 29-7 | 28-6 | 20-67) 14.3 | 22-6 Po. OORT DO Aans seenee. i Uy fog bial as TA Vi 31 
30—St. Catharines.......... 35-5 | 30-8 | 31-9 | 22-5 | 15-4 | 20-2 | 22 29-5 | 27 25 19-2 | 21-2 | 27 30-8 
Sant bom, ces). aisissts ales = 32-8 | 29-8 | 28-7 | 20-6 | 18-4 | 21 23 29-8 | 25-7 | 23 18-4 | 25 29 30-5 
Coe BrAanvlOLds sian os heels 30 28-5 | 27-9 | 20-7 | 15 21-2 |} 18 29-3 | 26-4 | 19 20:3 | 17-6 | 25 31-1 
33—Galt..... Po hearw shake sand 31-7 | 29 31-2 | 21-2 | 19-3 | 25-2 | 23 30-2 | 26-1 | 27 Pl heels bate t sei) Pie ance 33-5 
BA —-CUGIDE «eae irs, soso ln se eo ateheiers 31-3 | 28-3 | 26 20 Be de ES 7p eae DO (hea Asal ine se 17 2030s ae oe 80-4 

Sh WILCHENEE, co occ ala. =pawvele 29-5) 27-9 | 27-3 | 19-1°1°16-5) 22:2 1. oo SISOM2Git |e ae oe 184 Neer oe 32 

36— Woodstock: suis .feme(e% 3602) 1431501980564 723°5 [64 123 74 kal, 31 DOedeay Mere. 195291721 Seer 31 
FiO PLAELOLG is win asin s ies) see's 31702925) 802204) 15 18th QI Ns ae OSS DE oD Oe [Re AS cae ae ie eee 31-7 
BS ON CONN aye tiia: ehaeics Selarsys 32-5 | 29-1 | 29 19-5 ; 16-1 | 20-1 | 18 30-7 | 26-1 | 22 18-9 | 19-2 | 25 32-5 

$9——St.,PROMAS.. satis o8 Scie 32-8 | 29-1 | 30-1 | 20 16-4 | 22-1 | 24 28-4 | 26-7 | 24 20-1 | 18-5 | 29 33 
40—Chatham...i...2.2.+2%- 30-9 | 28-3 | 28-6 | 20 16 Zora eaten se DOA OTD ite Jon we Deny LO aah ete 32:6 
Al Windsor! Wyle. dae « selteleles 32-8 | 28-1 | 27-6 | 20-8 | 16-9 | 21-2 | 19 29-8 | 26-1 | 25 20-4 | 20 23 30-9 

AD SAPNA ee yc erpe ss wisi mates 34 29-6 | 30-4 | 22 Lieto 21S Sale cece PATS Cars hae so 19. Dh 22s Gees 33 
43—Owen Sound...........- Sho 28. om eae cadre Oa | Po Lamesa eae DT Gme eae (ale sce 18 Se Ss Wapar ce 3 31-3 
44-=North Bay ive cf. < +00 «- 385 31-5 | 29 £0 POL 7eb) Van | eee BOAT 2G lh eae. 2072 lear 32-8 
BG = SUG UT Valetta dni eae shoreers 30-7 | 27-8 | 26-2 | 18-8 | 15-3 | 20-7 | 20 30 25-4 | 25 18-6 | 20-3 | 27 29-3 
AG WODAIG Are cree eines aleaere 35 27-5 | 29 18 183M te ewe TSM) Ae es 26-5 | 30 18 20-3 | 29 32-2 
47—Timmins...... Das alate Rituie 28-8 | 25-6 | 25-8 | 18-6 | 15-1 | 19-5} 18 S2e0r eo 24 18-8 | 22-6 | 27 30-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 32 28 25-9 | 18-4 | 15-2 | 20 18 29-2 | 23-8 | 23 17-9 | 19-5 | 27 30-4 
49—Port Arthur. x..esceneei= 31-8 | 28 26-7 | 19-4 | 16-5 | 22-5 | 22 32-6 | 25-2 | 25 19-2 | 22-4 | 30 34-8 
50—Fort William...........+ 385°8 | 30-4 | 27-6 | 20-1 | 16-4 | 21-4 | 20 32-9 | 26-4 | 25 0 21-3 | 35 33-3 
Manitoba (average)........... 30-8 | 25-6 | 26-3 | 19-1 | 15-7 | 19-7 | 19-0 | 27-6 | 24-9 | 21-5 | 17-9 | 18-9 | 32-5) 35-1 
51—Winnipeg........0020058- 31-6 | 26-1 | 26 19-1 | 16-4 | 19-3 | 18 28-6 | 24-8 | 23 19 18-9 | 30 34:8 
DQ—ISTANCOMh cabal on towers 30 25 26-5 | 19 15 20 20 26-5 | 25 20 LG: Sa eee ie 35 35-4 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 24:0 | 22-8 | 23-3 | 15-3 | 12-7 | 18-9 | 17-3 | 28-4 | 24-5 | 19-6 | 16-1 | 19-3 | 27-6 | 32-7 
BoM cciiepure ere cesta 31-4 | 25-1 | 24-4 | 16-2 | 15-2 | 20 18 29-3 | 23-5 | 22 alle oa fa acto 32-9 
54—Prinee Albert........... 20 18 20 12 LOU RK ee eer. 20 wer: eee ee 18 1 Saah ta ee | Pees 28 32-5 
55—Saskatoon...........06. 27-2 | 23-1 | 24-1 | 16-7 | 12-1 | 20 16 28-1 | 21-9 | 20-4 | 15-7 | 16-8 | 27-1 | 32-9 
56—Moose Jaw........2.s00- 29-5 | 24-9 | 24-5 | 16-1 | 18-4 | 16-7 | 15 27-7 | 22-4 | 18 1G eRe 2e orl 32-5 
Alberta (average)............. 29-0 | 25-1 | 25-5 | 17-5 | 14-1 | 19-4 | 15-8 | 29-1 | 24-0 | 18-5 | 17-9 | 19-1 | 27-5 | 33-8 
57—Medicine Hat........... 20-3 leQoroMiels (alddeco || 1090.1 200) Thien er 31 DOWD | see ce 18 20% lec ee ce 34-4 
58—Drumbeller:............ 29-7 | 27-7 | 24 18-7 | 14-2 | 20 18 28 25-3 | 17 19-3 | 20 29 31:3 
69—Edmonton.............. 25-8 | 21-5 | 23-8 | 14-8 | 11-9 | 18-8 | 13 26-5 | 22-8 | 18 18 L701) s20 31:2 
BO Cal ary. wig aie wieinsn » pels 6 elms 29-2 | 25-9 | 27-6 | 17-1 | 15-9 | 19-4 | 16 32-2 | 24-3 | 19 1721: TRG 36-7 
61—Lethbridge............. 31 25 24-5 | 18-5 | 13 18-8 | 16 27-6 | 22-6 | 20 16-3 | 17-3 | 30 35-5 
British Columbia (average)..| 35-0 | 30-0 | 30-3 | 20-5 | 19-7 | 25-4 | 25-3 | 33-7 | 27-4 | 22-8 | 21-4 | 23-2 | 83-3 | 37-9 
G2 POP NIG acral Steeansia stalegs a 30 25 . | 26-5 | 18 aay Stet ht G AO ad fe Cs a Snel 21S | eee AV ot tal ft O28 a ee oe 31-2 

Da INES iy dane ae dn wee es 38 33-2 | 29 30-6 | 22-2 | 20-2 | 25 24 35-5 | 30 27 De 23 32 37 
64—Trail....... hineh es said 34 29-5 | 27 20°2°|°17-5 | 24-5 | 25 33-5 | 28-2 | 26 22-5 | 23-8 | 37 38-4 
65—New Westminster.......] 85-6 | 30-5 | 30-9 | 20-6 | 20 23-6 | 22 32 25-8 | 25 19-6 | 22-2 | 30 39-1 
COV ENCOUV OR Te) ce anno to's 36 Sle 30-9 | 20.1" | 21-4 WARS Tl ea 81-9 | 25-8 | 23 19-9 | 24 31 37-4 
Oia V Wehr laden Honk Math. dso 40-9 | 34-7 | 35-2 | 22-3 | 23-1 | 29-9 | 28 36-2 | 27-9 | 25 21-7 | 22-3 | 35 36-7 
Sor IN SMI 6s Sie vlads tials 37:6 | 31-9 | 82-6 | 22-6 | 21 29 28 35 28-4 | 26 Aa a Oe Wis apes 38-1 
69—Prince Rupert........... 32-7 | 28-3 | 28-3 | 18-3 | 17-5 | 27-5 | 25 33-3 | 28-3 | 30 22-3 | 24-2 | 35 37-8 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish ; Eggs Butter 
2 s Sg ae i waar tae 
slag | 8 Sg - 5 : S cit & S 
no = no uo: pal ad Q, As: Zio} ie) ~ ie Ce: 
© & M eis “6 = oS 4.8 - =O g ee on Se of 3 
Soe ee eS eos ob see eel) Bemee on Jee eB) BE Ae 8 
fo OS ey eae pee So | OS ol) Be hee ape SRS ob gee Sd |) oo 
Siete Soot eo deel) aro oo lee ewer ome ied B | ok ae | ge 
a On el = 2 = hm Ae HAS = ra 2, 
se 6) | = B 3 dH | a S) S 3 A 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
§5-1 17-8 26°79 16-0 260-0 19-8 19-9 18-3 13-7 27-0 20° 5 11-5 34-4 38-8 
54-0 13-5 29-3 a2°d 15-2 15-1 15-6 10-9 14-4 32°41 28-9 11-6 52°0 42-2 
53-4 10 2028 Thc SEL e 14-8 15-4 18-6 10-6 14-3 81-9 28 13 32 40-7 | 1 
53-6 15 SOSOu te ak eaa 14-9 14-3 19-8 10-8 14:38 81-4 29 10-12 32 42 9 
51-4 15 30 22-5 15 15 20-6 11-4 14-4 31-5 27-8 TO: Bite cate 41-8 | 3 
56-8 14 Bal ae, aa ee 14-9 15 19-2 10-6 14-1 aya Is cid eee BPAY | as fee ay 42-5 | 4 
DOME wee tae isme we Res haa eed. TSA ae ee. 20-1 10-8 14-5 BPO ile ae memes TOW Bae: Sock 43-3 | 5 
RCTO' |< Ae eee | ee ead (ee 16 16 19-4 11-3 14-7 33-9 30 Os eee aca 42-8 | 6 
56-3 12-0 BLEU Do ieee ae eae 44-4 17-0 49-3 19-8 14-5 25-8 22-5 |9-0-16-0 33-6 39-7 | 7 
56-0 14-7 ook 26-0 16-2 17-4 20-3 11-6 14-2 30-6 25-3 11-06 36-0 40-3 
58-2 14-7 SOSOR, Gok 15-9 16-2 21-1 10-8 14-9 30-2 25-7 11 37 41:7 | 8 
57-7 13-5 33-6 20 16-2 16-7 20-3 41-2 13-9 31 26 12 35 40 9 
56-4 16 SGOT. eas: 16-2 18-7 19-6 11-5 14-3 30-2 26-2 21». Mh Se ceneee 41-6 |10 
ET RSES | 6 Aue Aa atest a es est aes] eo Mes ae 16-4 i8 20-1 10-5 13-5 28-4 23-4 TOD lets, sae 38 il 
55-2 15-3 28-h 12-5 19.4 18-5 19-0 16-4 15-1 24-2 24-3 10-5 30:1 37-7 
46-9 17-6 27-7 15 20 16-1 19-4 10-9 12-9 27-8 25-1 12 33°5 38 12 
55-9 14 21 ROW te Back « 15 18-6 18 10-2 13-4 27-1 24-7 Th: A leease xe 37-2 113 
55-2 16-5 ZO PP te 8S 18-7 22-2 19-7 10-1 13-2 29-8 26-2 ll-la 35 37-6 114 
54-6 15 BOE Mees HB a ie 15 17 10 12-8 25-2 23 (Oem | Svat lena 37-9 115 
54-3 16-5 30-2 13 22 20 19-2 10-9 13-6 25-3 22-8 QO: Mier aks 37-3 116 
67-2 13 28 HOt it Mace ea ae ie es 18-7 10 13-1 28-5 26-2 aa Lea ent 37-9 117 
DSS MMe s Heit ae Ae a OES dh oe eH hee ea 19-2 11-4 13-3 24-5 22-5 9 36 38-5 118 
56-4 15-4 29-7 12-1 22-4 21-3 19-2 10-1 13 28-8 24-9 | 12-138 36 37-7 119 
57-6 14-4 27-5 12-3 18 16-4 20-2 9-9 12-7 28-2 25-1 1 PR || Reema 37-4 120 
54-74 17-1 26-4 18-6 19-4 19-5 19-1 16-3 13-7 26-6 23-7 12-3 36-7 38-8 
56-8 14-2 28-6 20 21-1 17-8 19-9 10-2 13-4 28-4 27-1 ie ne es 38-3 |21 
HO wale owe ZETA WC, Geek. 19-2 20-2 18-6 10-1 13-7 25-2 22-2 12. We pee 37-7 122 
51-3 15 27 15 18-9 18-1 18-8 9-9 13-4 24-8 21-7 12 32 87-6 |23 
Sie ee ae. 26-5 16 20 18-7 19-6 10-5 13-3 26-3 24 12 37 38-3 124 
DO IR OER lle d Uke dE SllEuk Bien: 20-7 20-5 19-1 10-1 3:5 22-4 20-2 12 35 88-2 125 
DOT: ae sk GOTT lees ah 21 22 18-6 10-3 13-7 26-4 23-5 bu A ere 39-1 126 
53-8 Ol weet & 2 20 20 19-7 18-7 10-2 14-1 23-7 21 Osa Le. de 39-2 197 
56-5 17-8 30-8 18-4 25 20-8 18-2 10-5 13-4 27-7 25-5 13 38 38-5 |28 
STS Ra | eae 9 See 19-5 19-2 19-4 19-3 10-2 13-7 27 25-2 12 Salen as 39-1 |29 
Dok leer ae. A DOPE Uae. Shee: 19-5 15-5 18-7 10 13-6 27-1 25 12-5a 37°5 38-4 130 
55-3 20 80-6 22-5 18 19-8 19-1 9-9 13-5 27-4 24-7 12 baleen 88-8 |31 
2d ven eh. 25 18 18-6 18-8 19-8 10-8 13-7 25-2 23-7 12 36 38-6 132 
DD) Wiakeae eaters. eats 22 17-5 22-2 19-3 10-1 ieiny! 26-2 23-4 12 37-5 39 33 
632/14 sae dt 2% 28-7 DOR i], Beka 19 19-3 9-9 13-5 25 20-7 12 ts Wl estes ete 38-7 |34 
53-2 16 23-3 18 19 18-7 19 10-3 i4 25-3 22-7 12 NBs Peeakrete 88-9 135 
FICS fe rae | nel (aes toe nce eae ORs ae 17-7 18-7 18-9 10 13-3 23-2 21 12: We bead 88-5 136 
HAST Sl eae ll B 26-5 19 18-8 19 19-1 10 13-7 24-1 20-6 1 Oe Woe cee 38-6 137 
54-4 13-5 21-7 17-2 18-1 18-8 17-8 10-2 13-6 25-6 23-5 1 37-5 38-1 138 
54 16 25 18 19-4 21-7 18-6 10-3 14-1 26 22-6 12 BF 39-6 |39 
3220 eee fs ot | stots 2% IRA ee Ie 18-8 20-5 18-7 10-1 13-6 23-7 20-5 12) ES Sere ae 38-1 140 
55-1 19 26 15 19 20 18-1 10-7 13-4 26-6 22:8 13 38 37-7 141 
OS #45) a2 S85 58 ZOET lee ate on: 18-8 19 18-2 10-7 13-4 25-7 22-8 TRO Lal Bencteio 38-8 142 
DL Soa Meare Cul s . ch esa he ec 20 19 20 10-1 13-6 23-7 22 12) | Syene ¢ 38:8 143 
55-7 15 24-3 22-5 19-5 21-2 20-2 10-4 14-1 31 28-5 13> eh ae oe: 38-4 144 
51-3 20 28 13-5 16-7 18 19-8 10-8 13-6 29-1 26 13) Es hes 38-4 145 
57 FORME Ss cee ie ak Ly 18-5 20 20-9 12-5 15 81-9 27 13 36:5 39-1 146 
DOVE | eee eee 25 16 19-7 20-7 19-9 10-1 14-2 29-1 26-4 14. |nnsethes 38-3 147 
56-4 20 23 25-5 18-5 18-7 19-1 10-4 14-3 SO aia ae bo, TS ghee eae | 38-4 |48 
OSe (al ett cet 28 19-7 21-1 18-8 19-4 10-1 13-3 29-6 28 12 37 88-1 149 
58-1 15 25 18-4 18-9 18-7 19-2 10-2 13-5 30 26-7 12 38 88-4 150 
54-6 24-0 25-1 13-4 22-9 18-5 18-7 9-2 13-1 24-2 21-2 10-5 32-8 37-0 
56-1 24 25-1 14-2 21-7 18-5 18-6 8-7 12-3 25-9 22-9 11 33-5 36-8 151 
Dod Bhaecectes 25 12-5 24 18-4 18-8 9-6 13-8 22-4 19-4 10 32 37-1 152 
53-6 24-4 24-1 10-4 24-2 20-7 18-4 8-9 13-6 23-5 29-0 19-8 29-1 36-8 
54-9 26-+2 25-7 11-8 25-7 22 18-4 9-5 13-1 23-9 20-2 11 30 36-4 153 
HOcOn| meat oe. 8 PAU) OS ee dtr ge Re ca Ee a cae | eee 18-3 8-4 12-6 23-2 20:7 10 28 387-9 154 
50-9 23-3 24-4 8-4 21-8 20-1 18-5 9 13-5 25 20-7 il 29-2 36:4 155 
55 23-7 26-3 11 25 20 18-3 8:5 12-9 22 18-3 11 29 36-4 156 
52-9 22°8 25°8 12-8 24-0 23°6 18-5 9-2 13-5 22-0 18-0 10-8 28-2 37-2 
55 22-5 27-5 10 25 25 18-4 9-6 14-1 21-1 18-3 1 RH aR eet os 37-2 157 
55-5 25 26 14 24 24 19-7 9-2 13-4 21-3 17-5 10 30 38-5 158 
48-7 21 25 15-7 BCT 23-2 18-6 9-1 13-2 22-6 19 ils! 26-5 36-5 [59 
51-1 21-7 24-8 12-7 24-5 23-5 18 9-3 13-1 23-7 18-4 11 28 37 60 
54-1 23-6 25-6 11-8 23-9 22-2 17-6 8-6 13-7 21-1 17 1h. eater 36-7 161 
58-7 18-9 24-5 12-4 24-8 24-1 18-0 10-7 13-8 28-7% 24-2 11-7 38-2 39-9 
53-3 24 26 12-5 225) 26-7 17-4 9-9 13-5 28-3 23-7 PN bac eee 88°6 |62 
62-5 24-7 27-5 11-3 28-3 26 19-5 10-4 15-5 ZOMBIES aan als 12-5a 37 40-8 163 
59 24-4 rail 13-5 26-7 26-3 19 11-6 14-7 26-4 20 12-5a 35 39-4 164 
59 16-2 DD OY ihe ectos 23-2 21-3 17-1 10-5 12-9 OAR Ae ee Ae ne 10 36 39-3 165 
60 15-7 OA ey ae ee 22-5 21 16-7 10:3 12-9 DUES Lol Rae are ae 10 39 39-2 166 
57-9 15 OPT |W cloctetete & 24- 22-5 18-6 10-5 13-3 30-1 28 12 39 39-4 167 
58-3 16-5 DOWN Tce bra: Slideh alaod 25 18-7 10-8 13-7 29-7 24 gp EAR Fehrs ck Sc 41-6 168 
59-4 15 PA ns Ae Ae | 23-3 24-2 16-6 11-5 13°7 32-7 25-5 14-3a 43 40-6 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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q Canned Vegetables Pp 

g = Sb i =| S I : iD 

8 we) 3 | o a s | .¢ 5 ioe 

Bade bse |S Poe ee) |. oleate heen ee fee 

S8s| = |22l2 |2.| ssle.les8 ss] ss| ss | 84] 8 
joy ewe ie wm, = 'y ° On ~ 5 oO . 
LOCALITY sg| of | 24/446 |54|3_ | a4 [Ses] 32 22 | 481 5s | as 
Sr fe hy Fea) Pe Ne S yh Ss ow gk ak eer] be 
82] 88 | 38] 28 / SS] 6S | SS lees| 22) 62] sh] se | 28 

oO fq oD) fy fae Oo me |B Ay oO ai Q o) 
cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)..............- 24.2 6-7a] 17-9 | 3-7 | 5-2] 9-1] 9-3 | 13-7 | 12-0 | 12-4 | 10-9 | 6-2] 5-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 24-3 7-1118-6| 4-0] 5-2] 9-8 | 8-7 | 14-8 | 12-1] 13-2 | 11-8 6-0) 5-5 
yay, Be Vivck hiss ek as She 94-1 16-7-7-3 | 19-2 | 3-9] 5-1] 9-9 | 8-1] 14-1 | 11-7 | 11-5 | 12-7] 5-5] 4-7 
2—New Glasgow............00- 24-7 |16-7-7-3 | 18-8 | 4 bel N10 8-5 | 14-4 | 11-7 12-4 10 5A2e | 2 
Se UA IMersbete se een ae eee 22-9 7-3] 18-8 | 3-9 1 5 10 8-3 | 14-6 | 11-9 | 13-1 | 12 5-8 | 5-8 
OM BEE Nies: eoe w e SAaaie ee 94-5 | 6-7-8 | 18-8] 4-1] 5-41 9-4] 9-7 | 14-8 | 11-9 | 18-4 | 12-5) 6-8] 5-9 

He WANGSOLN 5 = Mit sis cee ela tetera atete 23-8 7-3c| 17-8 4-1 ay 9-6 8-6 | 15 12-8 | 14-4 | 11-8 if 6 
OE UIT Us eh RCTS MI AE 25-5 6-7 | 18-1 4 5-1 9-9 8-8 115-7 | 12-5 14-5 12 5-8 5-5 
7—P.E.£.—Charlottetown....... 23-2 7-3118-8] 4 5-4! 9.8] 8-4] 14-2 | 13-4 | 18-2] 11-1 | 5-9] 6-1 
New Brunswick (average)........ 24-5 7-5 |/18-5| 3-9 | 5-31 9.7 | 9-2 | 14-6 | 12-3 | 18-4] 11-9] 5-9] 5-4 
SEEMOnetOn dey le BAN Co MOM 24-7 8 19-4] 4 Bed01) O-Oh OSB ba 512-901 1892 Tt oe SiSniey. 6 
GSA NG WOW ele chae eal she senate 25-2 6-7-3 | 19-3 3:8 5-5 9-7 9-8 | 14-8 | 11-9 | 18-5 | 11-4 6-3 5-5 
10—Frederictons 4); 055 5 ee 23-4 7:3 17-7 3:9 5-4 9-4 Q2N 14.71 12-1) Td e4 weit -3 6-1 5-4 
11—“Babhurst seit ON 66 24-5 § 17-6 3:9 4-8 9-7 8-1 | 14-5 | 12-8 | 18 12-7 5-5 5-2 
Quebec (average)...............-. 21-9 5-3115-5) 4-6] 5-1] 9.6] 8-7 | 12-2 | 12-2 | 12-2 | 10-7] 5-5 | 4-9 
T12—Ouebee eee din cae! shane 93-2 5-8b | 17-4] 3-9] 5-3] 9-7] 9-9 | 12-8 | 12-2 | 12-7] 10-4] 6-4} 4-9 
18—Three’ Rivers... 02.5.) 22025: 22-3 5-3 | 14-5 4.1 5 9-5 Sa Get dd agp de 11-9 5-2 4.9 
14—Sherbrooke.................- 23-1 5-3 | 1487 3:8 5-3 9-7 8-7 | 12-1 | 13 12-8 | 12-6 5:5 5-1 

15 SOTels Hee ke a ae a Diet 4-73 15 3-5 5 9-5 ic Ws ee Ae: a ef 4 Oi Sailnet oe 5 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 20-9 4 15-6 3°9 §+2 9-7 9-6 | 11-1 | 12-4 | 11-5 | 10-2 5-3 5-1 
17=—ot. sobs) 2) ok 91-5 }4-7-5-3 | 15-7 4 5-1 9-8 8-3 | 11-9 | 12-1 12-9 10-8 5-3 4.7 

18—Thetford Mines.............. 91-4 | 5-3 1405) 6422) e' Be Sot OS |e Selo pA Oe AO Owls LL le) Wt Jel) dnl aD 
19-—Montredlon ils iiton Were emer & fed 5-8-6-7 | 16-2 4-3 5 9-5 9 12-2 | 11-5 | 11-4 | 10-6 5-7 4-6 

vj eS BON dees Sur aed SRO A BS ore 21-3 |5-38-6-7 | 16 3°9 5-1 9-5 8-9 | 12-9 | 11-9 | 12-7 | 10-5 6-2 5 
Ontario (average)................. 23°53 6-2 | 16-79 3-5 5-0 8-8 9-6 | 413-4 | 11-3 | 11-9 | 10-6 5-9 4-8 
OTe O PER Wa is es ek ae tasks 22-4 6-7 | 16 4 5 8-9 9-9 | 13-1 | 11-8 | 12-5 | 11-6 6-1 5-3 

D2 IBLOCK VALLO. |, i cle ernie eet lotele 21-6 6 13-9 3°8 5 8-7 9-5 | 13-2 | 11-3 3 10-6 5-9 5 
ZEMIN E SCORN, 5 okie a tee Naso etmiet ciated: 92-2 |5-8-6-7 | 15 3-7, [4°91 9.0) 9-4) 12-9) 11 12-11 10-21 5-4] 4-5 
24-—RBelleviller. 2:0) y hs. ainuere Wes 92-4 |5-3-6-7 | 16-3 3°38 4-9 8-7 9-3 | 13 11-7 | 11-5 } 10-7 6-4 4-7 
25—Peterborough..............-- 24.2 15-3-6-7 1 17-4 | 3-5} 4-8 | 7-7 | 9-9 | 12-9 | 11 11-7 | 10-5 | 6-1] 4-3 
PG—Oshawauwin nL iietees. cepmnre eres 93-1 |4-7-6-7 | 17-9 3-3 4-7 8-6 8-9 | 13-4 | 11-3-] 11-9 | 10-7 6-2 4-6 
Die ARTE Ae ink lA ie ee sic Saba iat 24-4 Bo 16°F BSOyf 4-8 8-8 9-2 | 13-9 | 12-1 ; 11-9 | 10-8 5-7 4-4 

DS = 1 OLOWCOW i. ih ee eva seer eale eee 22-8 6-7 | 17-1 3°5 4.9 8-5 9-4 | 12-8 | 10-6 | 11-8 | 10-8 6 5 
29—Niagara Falls...............- 94-3 6 16-8 | 3-6 | 5-1] 8-7 | 9-8 | 12-8] 11 LU-S5) 10-45), 720s) 453 
30-—=St: Catharines’: ..5.\jeca te. 23-5 6-7 | 16-1 3-5 4-8 9 9-1 | 12-6 | 11-6 | 11-8 | 11-9 6-8 4-8 

Si Hiarmal ton yee eed: Cadets me 23-8 6-5-7 | 16-4 3-6 5-1 8-8 9-6 | 12-8 | il 11-5 | 10-5 5-5 5 
B27 BTANUOFE | otis esl oebloeeien 94-5 15-3-6-7 | 17-4 3-4 5 SS A Oss-y 1ssgon! he 11-9 9-3 6-1 4-7 
RSS rb i Mak Ris SR a AURA Ys 24-5 6-7 | 16-8 3:3 4-9 8-3 9-6 | 18-7 | 10-9 | 11-7 | 11-3 5-1 5-3 
34—-Gnelpier wield) le dean 23-7 6 17-3 3-1 4-9 8-7 9-9 3-5 | 10-8 | 11-8 9-5 6-1 4-8 
SO ASIECHENer. We kis lie. spueatel maya 25-3 6-6-3 | 17 3-4 5 8-31 10221327 4 Tk-8 ] P2eh |) 10-7 6 5-1 
BO— WOGGStOC Ui. Pek Pave cues 22-4 63 15-6 2-9 4-9 &§-6 I a iG beer 6 Eis UL 11:8 9-3 6 5-1 
STOLL ALOT) lukas) Auk AWeRe aia 23-4 5-3 | 15-7 3-2 5-1 9 9-9 | 13-5 | 10-4 | 10-7 9-3 5-9 4-5 
Soe London he WO hci aye 22-5 6-7 | 17-6 3-1 4-9 8-7 9-7 | 18-1 | 10-6 | 11-4 | 10-3 5-4 4-6 
39 Oby) Lnomas, Week) uel, 24 5-3-6-7 | 19-6 3:3 5-1 9 10-2 | 13-9 | 11-5 | 11-4 | 10-7 6 4-7 
40= Chatham ok ome ee aint: 23-5 5-3 | 16-4 300 4-9 8-5 9-9} 13-5] 11 11:3 9 4-7 4-4 
AI WiIn BOR ie... 5 Wee stoke Sted 22-9 15-3-6-7 | 15-7 3°5 5 8-5 9-5 | 12-8 | 11-2 | 11-3 | 10-5 5-7 4-6 
Be SAP TILA V0, 2 sili a eis vette: sled atataee Mate) 24-4 62 18-5 3 5 9-3 9-1 | 13-9 | 11-7 | 12 11-1 6-4 4-1 
43—Owen Sound..............-+: 22-5 5-7 | 16-5 3:3 5-1 9-1 9-8 | 18-4 | 10-7 | 12 10-9 5-6 4-2 
44——“North Baye es) fons. stove ae: 24-7 6-6-7 | 15-4 3-9 5-4 9-7 9-7 | 14-1 | 11-8 | 12-6 | 11-1 6-1 5-1 
45—Sud buny.iouucwe deka a lee ittetes 22-3 6-7 | 15-3 3-9 5:6 8-7 8-913 -3} 12-1 12290) 10-2 5-8 5-2 
46 (CObae eek ale n ck e aaa 25 6-7 | 15-8 4-2 +2 9-5 9-8 | 14-8 | 18-1 | 13-3 | 12-4 6-1 5-5 
AJA IIMINING Lia's sees iste ev eteee 23-6 6-7 | 16-6 3-9 6 9-3 | 10-1 | 18-7 | 12-2 | 12-4 | 12-3 5-7 5-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 23-5 6-7 | 17-3 3:7 5 9-1 9-8 | 14459) 11-7 | 12-7 | 11-4 6-7 5-1 
49 Port Arthur.) 3!) se otons Have 24-1} 6-6-7) 19-8] 3-7] 4-8] 9-2] 9-8 | 12-7] 11-2] 11-6] 8-8] 5-8] 5-7 
50——Hort. William. . 2:6 si. deccee. : 24-9 6-6-7 | 17-4 3-7 5-4 8-9 9-2 | 13-4 | 11-3 | 11-4 | 10 6 5-3 
Manitoba (average)............... 20-4 7-0 | 17-0 | 3-8) 5-2) 9-1] 9-9 | 14-7 | 12-41] 12-3 | 11-3] 7-2] 4-5 
SI—Winmipeas. .. de... cates culege pare 25-1 16-4-8 4] 15-9 3-7 5 8-8 9-6 | 14-4 | 12-3 | 12-2 | 11-4 6-9 4-2 
62—-Brandoniwiais sth dds cease. 25-6 16-4-7-1 | 18+ 3°8 5-3 9-4 | 10-1 | 14-9 | 12-4 | 12-4 | 11-1 7-5 4-8 
Saskatchewam (average).......... 25°3 6-9 | 20-4] 3-7] 5-4] 8-7] 9-8 | 15-1] 13-0] 13-0 | 11-1] 6-5] 4-8 
DO——ECINA We Sn) Asi Melee relate ates 25-2 16-4-7-2 | 18-2 3:7 5-6 8-9 9-6 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 11-3 6-2 5-2 
54—Prince Albert.............+-- 25-5 6-4] 22-6] 3-8] 5-9] 9 10-1 | 15-4 | 18-3 | 18-6] 11-8] 7-4] 4-9 
55-—Saskatoom: 0)... elec a ctertiew Greve 24-9 7-2 | 22-3 3-6 D 8-7 | 10-1 | 15-1 | 12-9 | 12-9 | 10-8 6-8 4-7 
56—Moose: Jaw. 2: cicleleoe cis de terns 25-6 7-2 | 18-4 3-8 §-1 8-3 9-4 | 15 48) 12-8 | 12-7 | 10-6 5-6 4-5 
Alberta (average)................. 26-7 7-8 | 20-2) 3-8] 5-5 | 8-8] 9-8 | 14-5 | 12-8 | 12-6 | 10-2] 6-9 | 4-9 
57—Medicine Hat...............- 26-8 8 21-9 3-8 5 8-8 9-8 | 14-5 | 13-2 | 12-7 | 10 7-2 5-2 
58—Drumbheller.................. 27-1 |7-1-8 21-8 3°8 5-5 8-5 | 10-3 | 15 #3) 12-9 | 12-8 9-5 7-1 4-8 
59—Edmonton..............0000: 25-4 |7-2-8 19-75) 38 |) e9 |) 8 le O- 2k 4 Si 19-7- | TOA NTO SO 7 5-1 
60—Calearyee iki! Ve Le Bee metals 27-4 8 18-7 3°8 5:5 8-7 | 10 14-3 } 12-6 | 12-5 | 11 6-8 4-6 

Ol Leth bridgeiios sols sis eicleeee 26-7 8 18-8 Sia Lae Rae 9 9-7 | 14-5 | 12-4 | 12-4 9-7 6-4 5 
British Columbia (average)... 27-4 8-6 | 22-1] 4-0] 5-6] 9-1 | 8-5 | 14-0] 18-1] 12-8 | 11-7] 7-8] 5-1 
O2—SBernied ans cin sok as Sanne s 26-3 8c 21-2 4-1 5-7 8-9 9-4 | 13-9 | 18-2 | 12-9 | 11-2 8-2 4-4 
68-——INelson ke. ae sed. doles cata 27-2 9 24 4-1 5 9 9 15 15 15 12-5 9 6-7 
fof Baw Bi of) YAS SOA rt es i) Ns 25-3 9 21-9 3-8 5-8 9-2 9 13-6 | 12-9 | 13-3 | 11-6 8-1 5-5 
65—New Westminster............ 27-5 18-38-8-8 | 21 4 5-7 9 706 13-6 |v 13-1} 123) 11 6-5 4-5 
Oba ViaNCOMV OF iiaic a) Mons ashes ied 26:4 |8-3-8-8 | 20-3 3-8 5:3 9 7°8 | 13-2.) 11-7 | 1154. | 10-2 6-4 4-5 
OF = WICTOLIA: woe acide con eee 27:6 8 22-1 4 5-7 9-3 8-4 | 18-9 | 12-1} 11-9 | 12-8 7-6 4.9 
OS—IN NAIM | nuts Alas orsreic oh wie 28-8 8 21-1 3-6 6:3 9 9-1 | 18-9 |} 13 12220 Tis 7 7:9 4-9 
69—Prince Rupert............... 27-9 | 9-10 | 25 4-3 6-4] 9-6] 8-1 | 14-7 | 18-7] 18-5 | 12-5 | 8-3 {| 5-1 

a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 


c. aotees quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
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Potatoes (d) Apples o aN S 
Se eee ~8 > S) 
: g ga | 3 g SN an arr tae at 
0 3 ies & pos tS] = 9 RK oS og 
5 ; ot ae ee) pe Cais | Sani hes. iss > 5 
: ‘ ae) rd oo © ie | tes lige, os ary a o. <5 
8 2 ar 2 a5 Zo a ba Be Gn ES o8 oN an 
8 8 Sa) Pes SO ce |e Gee Ie ge ecg | ee Ip che itivnges cd eqen | BES 
a4 ~ &0 aE Oo . 2 e2 ST. ® ~. am os om S oo ay 
< ue ae ae oo set ee 3 = o th o fom} 4 ay gy 
Bol be eS TReA Re BeNL ae Ge ee oes ea) gk ee | Ber) Be 
o ka 
a rl atic cs a fo 5 a S 4 3 a = 5 
3 cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-058 25°74 20-4 14-9 11-5 16-7 14-8 9-9 31-0 32-6 15-6 45.5 
975 23-7 21-5 14-6 12-4 16-6 14-9 10-2 37-6 39-3 33°7 15-7 39-3 51-6 
976 24-1 25 13 11-7 15-2 15 12-4 39 44-8 32-2 522) 29 59:5 | 1 
1-039 25-5 20 15 13-6 15-9 14-5 10 37-2 37°8 33°7 15 29-9 50-7 | 2 
+824 19-3 Ae NE a oe ae 12-3 17-2 14-2 10 88-4 39-1 33-1 15-4 31-8 59-213 
+993 24-8 1S 6 Yl se iss 11-5 17-7 17-3 9-1 37-7 36-6 34:3 15-9 30 53-2 | 4 
1-05 23-8 LOM2: oe aes 12-5 17-2 14-3 9-1 36-8 40-6 34 15-2 31 52 5 
-968 24-8 DAD We 8s She 12-6 16-3 14 10:6 36-7 36-7 35 17-5 30-1 49 6 
-584 13-6 23-7 14-0 12-7 16-9 14-5 11-0 S11 OR Te a se ia 33-3 17-3 29-6 51-3 | 7 
-8i7 20-6 22°93 15-5 12-0 16-0 14:3 10-1 37-9 33-7 34-1 15-5 32-2 50-1 
868 19-8 24-2 13 13-2 16-4 15 9-6 We 36-1 35-4 16 32-2 52-8 | 8 
835 20-6 22-2 18 11-3 15-4 13 9-2 35-6 37-4 33°9 15-1 30-9 50:7 | 9 
777 20-9 217 Pete ce cbs 11-6 16-2 14 10-4 34-5 40-2 34-6 14-8 31:1 48-1 |10 
787 21 D1 Wee ee ter 11-7 15-9 15 1i 40-7 41-2 32-4 16-1 34-7 48-7 j11 
792 20-4 23°8 13-6 11-7 16-9 14-0 7-8 30-8 32-1 30-4 15-1 29-6 43-7 
783 22-7 Dred I a 11-9 17-5 14-2 8 32-6 33-4 30-8 15-2 29-5 45-8 12 
746 19-4 PAST Se ab aa 11-8 16-4 14-4 8 30-1 33°3 31 16-2 30-1 45-3 {13 
816 20-4 25-4 12 12 17-7 13-7 7:8 28-8 32-9 29-1 15-4 30-1 44.2 |14 
736 1 LS cA ay a My a 11-2 16-5 13-1 8-5 33-6 37°8 31 14-8 27 44-1 115 
821 20-1 BA Qa Ws Leah, 12-2 17-2 13-7 7:3 32-1 32-5 31-3 14-6 29-1 42-1 |16 
681 17-6 DSI AN AL ee ae A 12-1 16-1 14-2 7-2 29 30-6 30-4 14-5 31-7 43-2 117 
827 22-7 257 bP Poa 12-1 18 13-6 8-2 35-1 35-8 31-4 15-3 32:9 45-1 18 
+856 20-9 21-5 14 11 16-6 13-7. 7-5 29-2 25-1 29-2 14-7 28-3 41-3 }19 
+861 20-9 22-40 es ae 11-3 15-7 15-2 8 26-7 27-6 29 14-9 27-9 41-9 |20 
1-151 27-3 23°9 13-6 11-4 16-4 15-2 9-1 30-0 31-6 30-5 15-0 27-7 43-4 
-937 24 2577 Tid cy des 11-2 15-8 15:8 8-8 28 28-3 30-2 15 28 43-7 |21 
1-013 24-8 DOR BS Rk 11-4 17-6 15 8-8 29-4 33-7 30:5 14-8 27-1 44-2 |22 
1-03 24-7 21-9 12-5 11-4 16-5 14-5 9-2 28-5 30-8 29-4 15-1 25-8 43-5 |23 
1-114 26:5 22-4 10 12-5 15-3 14-8 8-7 29-6 31-4 29-5 15-4 26-6 41-1 |24 
1-131 25 2Oe3 Wee, neu 11-6 16-1 15 9-3 30-9 33-1 30 15-7 27-1 41-8 |25 
1-089 25-8 FO i Na AO at 11-2 17-5 14-4 8-2 27-9 29-4 30 14-6 27-2 43-2 |26 
1-125 26-6 RTOS be gs SB 10-5 16-1 15 9 29-7 26-2 30°2 14-9 28-2 43 27 
1-142 26-4 PAN ae ie 10-7 16:3 14-4 8:3 29-2 27-6 28-3 13-9 26-1 41-4 |28 
1-182 27-5 PAH Di |. Were 10-5 17-1 14-8 9-4 29 32-1 30:1 14-3 28-5 45-2 |29 
1-145 27-3 25 ted oe Taw 11-2 16-1 15-2 9:5 30-2 29-6 29-2 14-8 27:4 43-6 |30 
1-12 27-3 510 Median sea Sie Ne 12-1 16-3 14-6 8-6 32-2 30°8 29-2 14-2 26-9 42-2 |31 
1-139 25-7 21G Merle see 12-1 16-2 14-7 8-6 30-2 28-8 29-3 14-2 26-7 42-4 132 
1-175 28 DEES [Ne on Were 11-6 17 14-9 9-1 30-2 31 29 14-5 26-7 42-1 133 
1-106 26-1 PA ERs aa Ee irs Se 11-7 15-5 14-8 8-3 27-7 28-5 29-4 14-8 26-7 41-8 |34 
1-16 27-8 PAY: Se aN Me Ai 11-3 16-1 14-9 8-4 27-3 30-9 29-8 15-1 26-6 42-4 135 
1-14 25-4 192i" [ Wi a ae 11-8 15 14-4 8-7 33 32-8 29-4 14-6 25-9 43 36 
1-169 27-7 DA etal ey a ee 9-9 16-6 14-9 8-2 29-2 31-1 30-2 15-1 27-1 42-8 |37 
1-121 25-6 AG Wd es Koy Mises 11-4 16-5 14-3 8-7 30-6 30-1 29-1 14-3 26-3 42-3 |38 
1-233 27-9 16°90 [02 Se 10-7 16-7 15 8-8 32-8 34-5 30-7 15-6 28-5 42-9 139 
1-042 24-5 LScSviLe ape 10-6 16-5 14-7 7:8 27-1 27-9 29 15-1 26-7 41-5 140 
1-144 24-7 2028. Heat, aes 10-3 15-7 14-5 8-4 27 28-6 29-6 14-4 26-7 41-1 |41 
1-121 25-5 UN ec Ria 11-6 17-3 15-5 8-9 31-4 30-8 30:6 15-7 28-6 42-2 142 
1-142 27 19-4 ee ne eye 12 16-1 15 7-9 30-5 35 30-4 15-3 27-9 41-8 143 
1-227 31-9 BU HE ie Seed 11-3 16-5 16-4 9-8 32 33-5 33-1 15-7 28-7 45-9 |44 
1-112 28-3 SOW te ety eee 11-3 15-7 16-6 9.4 28-2 32-2 30-3 15-3 28-1 44-8 145 
1-331 35-1 25 17 12-5 17 15-5 8-5 34-8 38-3 35 17°4 32-3 49 46 
1-288 Doe alana G 15 12-3 16-2 17-1 10-7 29-1 34 33 16-6 30-2 46-7 |47 
1-23 28-2 26 18 12 16-6 15-8 11-3 29-2 35-2 31-8 15-1 27-9 44-8 148 
1-297 30-8 32-6 12-5 11-6 17-4 17-5 11-2 32-7 37-2 34-8 13-7 30-3 46-3 |49 
1-325 29-3 29-5 10 10-8 17-7 15-8 11-3 30-9 35-7 34-6 14-6 31 45-7 150 
1-068 ROra sige cane 14-0 11-7 16-2 15-2 11-6 30-8 31-3 60-6 15-5 50-6 44.3 
1-098 PAF ho lon hee tet ot 13 11-3 17:3 14-9 10-8 29 30-3 58-3 14-9 49-9 43-7 151 
1-037 DES EATON War teas ie 15 12-1 15-1 15-5 12-3 32-5 32-3 62-9 16-1 51-2 44-9 52 
1-142 7, OC MO eer cic oe 14-7 11-9 16-0 15-1 12-8 28-8 30-3 61-2 16-2 51-2 49-1 
1-10 DG A> |e ere ots 15 11-6 16-9 14-4 12-4 27-8 29-8 60-8 15-9 50-9 49-3 153 
1-407 28a) es heme 15 12-5 17 16-3 15 32-6 35 62-9 16-9 52-6 49-4 154 
1-064 PAGES. leat aedl yet BE 14-6 11-8 15-6 14-9 12 27-8 29-3 60-9 16 51 48-3 |55 
+995 PAD OA eae oe 14 11-7 14-5 14-6 11-9 26-8 pall 60 16 50-2 49-2 156 
782 7-1 a ns, A a 17-5 11:3 17-8 15-3 12-8 28-9 30-1 59-1 17-1 49-3 47-3 
791 Doe Meese toate eb Ci ake tecore 6 11-6 17-9 15-6 12 29-1 29-2 59-2 17 50-8 47-9 |57 
951 Ps ar3 ol WaT gs 17 11-1 18-2 16-3 14-1 29-4 33-4 61-4 18-1 51-4 50-1 158 
692 Leelee ee 15 11-8 16-7 14-5 13-2 29-3 29-3 56-5 16-3 47-6 46-4 159 
835 25 5G erie oe 19 11 17-2 15 12-1 25-2 32-3 57-7 16-9 48-2 45-5 160 
642 ai Al tenet) Sah Be 19 11-2 18-8 15 12-5 31-6 26-4 60-5 17-4 48-4 46-8 161 
1-377 5745 Son [ele bala Ae 17-0 10-9 17-8 14:3 11-6 28-8 32-2 58-6 16-6 47-9 45-2 
7 AOE al keirspeod, te Aa eb 12-9 18-7 15-4 11-5 31 33 63-6 17-6 54 49-7 162 
1-59 DOME eee clearer so 12-5 18-5 15 15 30 40 62 20 52-5 50 63 
1-494 Doe Os erect olla Gh kee 10-8 18-1 15-1 12-8 29-7 35-7 62-1 17-9 50-7 48-3 |64 
1-32 SUT eee e 17 10 17-3 13-2 10 25 26-7 54-3 15-3 43-7 43 65 
1-347 SO mete tes 16 10-1 16-1 13-3 9-8 27-5 26-7 53-4 14-8 42-7 40-2 |66 
1-588 Bike Aol aeetes| serch as 10 17-4 13-3 10 29-6 31-5 57-3 14:5 44.3 42-1 |67 
1-47 Seniors wee 15 10-5 18-1 13-9 11-4 26-4 30 54-6 15-7 46-3 42-2 168 
1-456 Dd adierereeratens 20 10-5 18 15 12-4 31-1 33°6 61-4 ry 49-3 45-7 |69 


f, Formerly raspberry jam. ¢ Ontario and east, 32 ounce jar with pectin; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin, pures 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

















Sugar 
=I 2 4 5 os >a a 
= > — 2 * ede, a bs} 
4) |e 2a) BEveehe | bal eas 5 
co 1) Ae ony ~~ 5 oe a fH on 
; ® rd BGO ne rs : ono 4 
LOCALITY oy oS eal) Be) Cae ieee 2 oe eee Song & oe 
3.0 ae) ote | WSS) me ink Ai ecae |p ie 26 | ac oS a8 
2 | 8S | gS [oe] acee| acl|es| at |a~| se¢ a 
Asleep leas] eo|/ Ses) es | ss) ks) ss) 388 25 
Sen) oo). Oe bas Bll ee een el Sans f e~ & £ a 
Oo PH Oo EH Oo > oD DQ oD < ea 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents} cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Bominiom (average)................ 2-9 | %-2 | 45-9 | 69-5 48-3 | 15-8 | 4-2 | 12-3] 4-9 15-888b 10-050 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 2-¢ | 9-5 | 88-7 | 68-2 19-5 | 10-0 | 4-2] 12-41 5-9 17-259 8-140 
TS SY GEG Ee lg enemas ob oate carta te es 7-6 | 7-4 | 51-5 | 69-2 19-1 | 10 Bo Oe Nice Ole teens ee Oe 6-90- 7-258 
2—New Glasgow.........2..505. 7-5 | 7-4 | 57-3 | 70 20-9 | 10 ASM ocomieGOt bel. cee a eee 6:75- 7-008 
See ATIMIE SUL hhyuas ate vais fuletal ere (eo MAO Oa 2 TObo NASA Wiebe ay Sie ATO Lee eror wil. Cee ee gee 6-75- 9-25 
A Sea LAK Mates kote ates s, cee ets aS nie 8-1] 7-9 |} 51-7 | 69-7 21-6 | 10 4-7] 12-9] 5 17-25 | 9-00-10-75 
B—=Wind Soria: cals cliek we Wea 7-6 | 7-4} 52-§ | 68 HGS? Clie et ote ZT Mi ACE Ao IR ede fe ob sacl Ou dhs oi PE ee: 
GLUT ON Ps Rees nee ie Ee 7-6 | 7-3 | 54-8 | 67-9 19 7) Ee eae AOAC s IRs M OY le ae hee ee 7-75-10-00 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 7-8 | 2-3 | 52-3 | 65-8 18-2 | 15-6 | 38-6 | 12-9 | 5-@ 17-G60/9- 656-106-150 
New Brunswick (average)......... 7-9 | @-6 | 53-4 | 68-3 19-6 | 10-6 | 4-1] 42-1] 5-6 18-506 10-688 
SENT Woschornevel te uslina aeerat S beamicec eae 7-8 | 7-5 | 55-1 | 69-5 19-8 | 10 Aa 12° 20/015 10-00-10-50g 
OSS a nth OlN ack. eae ose aes es 7-8 | 7-5 | 50-2 | 70 18-2 | 10 4-6 | 12 5 16-50 |12-00-13-00 
1O==Erederictomen vedas: |: sete series 7-9 | 7-8 | 52-2 | 69 TS) eae ks BS de Oo 1 MI saserg cok terete 10-00-11-00 
Hi Bathurstelncanestses sek Se eee ae Seo || ded Ole 2 FOS: ei 2.0 Oeil ek ore Awsie Weed at 5450) ti goal. aoe es 9- 50 
Quebee (average)........-.--........ 7:41] 9-2 | 44-4 | 75-0 20-4 | 14-8 | 4-2] 11-4] 4-9 *15-836 *9-.U75 
12 Ore DeCHmag eM ee else's stems ten 8 7-51 7-2 | 42-2 | 78-1 19-8 | 15 4-41 12 5 15-09 10-50 
Mo Tee ULV CLS ae sae ais ctemelemtars a Gel MOM AST NCAT + € Zilie2plee urea les 4-3 | 11-4] 4-9 15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
e114 Sherorooke ween J. ch. are 7-4] 7-3 | 42-2 | 73-6 20-9 | 15 4-3 | il 4-9 16-50 {10-60-11-75 
M1 Soreln anu wea eteds, « sok dk ehoiatis LoD Me 7 45-4 | 75-5 U9 Oh Weaken 3-7 | 11-6 | 4-8 115-25-15-50 | 8-00- 9-00 
*16==Stoueivacint herr. cL... dan se 7-2) 7-1] 44-8 | 74:3 19-8) fue. 4-8] 11-3 | 4-8 15-25 | 9-00- 9-50 
FES SOLS MUN. crab Me Aatncaes 7-4] 7-4 | 42-8 | 72-9 21On Ave. 4-4] 11-4] 4-9 15-00 10-50 
F 1S DhetrordMiines gl... in Senne 22 7-21 6-9 | 42-3 | 73 19 15 AOE I lelai: 1457 18-00 11-00 
*TOSENTOMtRe alee. ee tees else aa ees oom ie Ve 46-4 | 76-8 19-1 | 14 3-6] 11-3 | 4-9 16-00 | 8-00- 8-50 
*00= SE ee ie erie ne sheet pete <td CO) Fei 45-201) (229 ARE all hPa 3-5 | 11-4] 4-9 15-90 |10-00-10-95 
Ontario (average).................. 7:9 | 7-7 | 44-9 | 76-6 18-$ | 13-3 | 4:2 | 12-0] 4-9 15-627 11-222 
ONS OTERO Aris Geers ho MOBO Olean cele 7-6 | 7:2 | 45-6 | 69-1 18-8 | 12 4-1] 11-1] 4-9 15-90 10-45 
ee ROCKwwallo das sel aks noe as 7-61 7-4 | 42 66-6 PAV) Mee o Asie 4-2 | 10-5 | 4-9 15-00 | 8-00- 8-50 
GROUP TOIa I ons Bhd ARE Ati a ola 7-6 | 7:5 | 42-2 | 67 OE ie 4-4 | 12-1] 4-9 15-50 8-75 
DAS cHlewille Wah terme ss eee Mere cs. 7-8 | 7-7 | 48-2 | 67-2 17-3 | 10 AQ Why 5-1 15-00 | 9-50-12-50 
DF =SPeteRMOLOUR Mute s).ta awa os 7-9 | 7-8 | 49-8 | 66-1 19-2 | 15 4-5 | 11-9] 4-9 16-00 |10-50-14-000 
DE=zOshawa we eee ie ae Mees 7-8 | 7-7 | 47-6 | 66-2 eS) 1 4-3) UL-A 5-2 15-50 | 9-50-13-50d 
PT SEO TMi weet See ok) eet 8-2 | 8-2] 45-8 | 73-8 NSP Gees Aah Jal 4-8 16-00 | 9-75-13-50d 
OE TOMTOM cian me tehorns ste oe pialo es 7-4 | 7-2 | 45-8 | 69-1 eos | 12) 4 11-6 | 4-7 © 13-75 11-25 
20" Niagerartallst he... 4s uan i 7:9} 7-8 | 42-5 | 67-2 19'Sie | Rte Ree Ged | 1g 4-8 114-00-14-50g¢} 8-00-11-50g 
SO St Cabharineshena coe aeseacl 8-3] 8-1] 44-8 | 71-1 19 fips ie aon) 13 4.9 14-90g] 8-00-13-50g 
SSH marl Com tice eechats ye erks wate ys 3 7:7 | 7-6 | 48-5 | 70 18-8 | 10 4-1] 11-9 | 4-8 14-50 |10-25-11-25 
SOBER ranGlOLG ase Gotets a < dou suites 8 [did Nanni WAG Gln O LS -1h a OHO? Os lio 15-50 | 9-50-13-25d 
SSPE Galiano dete. cic ote Nps oo 8 7-6 | 44-4 | 70 18-3 | 10 4-1] 11-4] 4-6 15-25 |10-50-13-60d 
REEL GR rel tows ieee 4 ere malic a 7-7) 7-4 | 48-4 | 70 S| heen DOU |) WOR) | is 15-50 | 9-50-13-00d 
Sb MET CECHeMeOL? os) MeRet.l. Sepa aan ae 7-9 | 7-8 | 40-6 | 73 LS: Saleen: 3-7 | 11-8 | 4-6 15-50 | 9-00-13-00d. 
86-=Woodstock.tshe54-- 42 4- oc Va, Nees | 44-3. 1) 69-4 TRS CONN eae cP 4A-2| 12-1} 4-9 15-50 | 9-00-13-56d 
Bip Ore aM atehae ae Os roo eto Ge cial 8-1] 8 45-8 | 70 HS Oyen ee eee 4-4] 11-9 | 4-9 15:25 | 8-50-12-50d 
SOMA OMe see teh itos, =) ee ee Veveole te 7-6 7-4 | 45-7 | 70-4 AG Oh ewe 4-1} 11:3 4-8 15-25@)11-50-12-50¢ 
BAOLESU EM Ah avoyacks lsh ecm As at wens Sas bye 7-9 | 7-8 | 45-2 | 73-8 18-5 | 9-8 | 4-2] 12-6] 5-1 15-062] 9-50-12-50¢ 
AQMAO) se tlvatin, pee Mecst bevel dees whats seat 7:8 7-7 | 45-1 | 68-8 ABE A | te iis 4-1 | 11-1 4-7 15-00g} 9-00-11-50g, 
A EW SOU he Seats etic, ee 7-9) 7-4 | 41-7 | 69-9 18-6 | 15 3-8 | 10-6 | 4:5 15-00g| 9-50-11-50g 
IDEAS ya Maen ene Winans Be | 8-2} 7-9 | 44-4 | 74-2 7 2S) [hye ae A-Oy | 12 23a joo 15-50g| 8-20-10-00¢ 
ASZEO Wel SOUNG waste. si ae nese e 7-9} 7-8 | 50-5 | 72-7 AO! sg ie ees es A-Sale 12 5-2 15-50 | 8-50- 9-00 
AA SoNontlatisaVicnaaiiete sac emer le 8-3 | 8-2 | 48-7.) 73-1 Oc Soe ae. 4-7] 18-5 | 4-9 16-50 14-06 
ADEE Td DUBY Ae tsetse cola See el aiale 8-5 | 8-1 | 42-7 | 67-5 20-8 | 15 At elas ite 15 17-00 |11-00-14-50d 
AG_=C@oballtpeankdu weds s sama cok 8-8 | 8-1 | 46-9 | 74-6 ayy an ee A oul aa, 18-2 13-60d 
47—Timmins...... eae celery Pe 7-9 | 7-9 | 41-2 | 72-4 19-4 | 18 4-4 | 13-7 | 4-8 19-00 |12-50-16-50d 
ASzeGaulivetes Manley. . nce see E FS Mig somo to (ied 1 19-9 | 16-3 | 4-5] 12-9 | 4-7 16-00 |9-50-12-25d 
490==Porteamb burs someon © opis se cse 7-7 7-5 | 42-8 | 66-5 20> 2 20 4-1} 12-1 4-8 16-900 |12-25-14-00d 
50] Hortiwalliam wick «nese oe 7-9 7-6 | 42-5 | 66-9 19-6 | 15 4-1 | 11-6 4-8 16-00 |12-25-13-75d 
Manitoba (average)................. 8-4] 8-4 | 42-8 | 65-6 13-3 | 14-6 | 4-2] 18-1] 5-1 19-068 9-056 
Hl Winnipeg scetenast-/o ee Beaute «oe 7:9 7°8 | 42-8 4-9 18-8 | 13 4-3 | 12-1 5:2 19-00 | 6-25-18-75h 
Hoes Brandoneas-e Bead.) Sue aa 8-5 | 8-4 | 42-8 | 66-3 19-8 | 15 4-1 | 14 Oe (2 hak eee eee §-00-11-20h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 8-8 | 8-8 | 42-8 | 65-8 TG Ge SS eyo key) Weslo) bila kesoee |) TSC eit ou eo 8-469 
B32 Ree pinay tyagea te wtityet oie Acmne rity oe, 8:7 | 8-8 | 40-2 | 65:4 18-8 | 15 AD LQ SOMIS CO Ml. Sale meee dees 5-25-12-50h 
54=—Prince Albert, a4... -40buae ok g 8-8 | 42-3 | 67 PN Nt OAD AOU (l SOMEED: Lee |. eh ein eee 8-75- 9-75h 
Bb SaclcabOOn seus cc ameter ok 8-7] 8-7 | 44-5 | 65-3 1985020 'Gs | Ase Ge a Oe eee eae 7-25- 9-60h 
BO NLOOSC I AW. saue thas + aerial 8-9 | 8-8] 44 65:6 17-4 | 20 Sono sOu ero 20 19. <.eeme nee 5-25- 9-40h 
Siberta (average)................... 8-3} 8-4] 48-7 | 66-7 48-2 | 17-@a} 4-6 | 14-0] 4-9 J............ 5-034 
Die Meaicine, El sbm ee...) 4a em le 8-21 8-1 | 44-6 | 68-5 LO eae ae Bad) (142010 5 g g 
68-—Drum hellers:. were - oe eroer. cok 8-3 | 8-3 | 42-3 | 64-1 19-8 | 20 AB LA OPA ACO) ay | ecto rece 4-25- 5-25h 
5O— I AM ONGON ae ecto < ate aleseiepere oe 8-2 8-4 | 44-4 | 66-2 18-3 | 15 4-6 | 13-4 4-9 fey 3-00- 4-50h 
60 Caloanvencie Boats semam oe 8-4] 8-3 | 42-4 | 67-1 18 18 3-7 | 18-4] 4-8 g 6-50- 7-25h 
61—Lethbridges. 4.55. ..5-8 ess 8-6 8-8 | 44-6 | 67-6 WEAN TEs 3-8 | 14-4 MCE aoa gee ae ae t 4-50- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 7-9 | %-7 | 45-2 | 66-6 20-3 | 24-4a) 4-8 | 12-8 | 5-0 ]............ 10-460 
OIE WOT Vay yen le athens aver canes oe 8-2} 8-3 | 48 67 62 See Le ALAR LAS) nS PSO eee peae tl MR acute a 
G63 NielsOntssi: sade ace em aaa! 2 a 8-5 | 8 48-5 | 67-5 22 Haze oll |p Gs be it eee es 8 §-50-11-00 
GAs Trait les Mince see ne sutne dice eraser as ee 8 8-2 | 44-5 | 67-7 19-6 | 25 lel Wei ier o Me | ok, ec cee 9-00-10-00 
65—New Westminster............. oP) 6-7 | 43 64 20 2 4-8 | 11 Of Bh ot Bee eee 16-60-11-50 
G6-— WaMCOMVOTN sch iereecaets tes slate oe ak 7:5 7-4 | 41-1 | 61-8 19-7 | 18 4-4 1 10:8 OT | usa eter eee 10-00-11-5 
ee VACLOT IG ie etaees Adie s faeie ee ole ai 8-2] 7-6 | 46-9 | 65-5 21-9 | 25 Asan el Danan oO) $e | Soa. 8 seek ea 9-25-10-75 
OS IN AN AIIINO. cA) hs ans aus aioe eo oe Myer 7-4 | 48-7 | 64-7 20-6 | 28 5 11-9 DS Sate. Mee oad 7-47-7-978 
69—Prince Rupert.............0..0. “9 Re Ople4orn {co OB ieey | O 5 13-8 Sa oe Be ee 13-00-15-50 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
i. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35-$50, according to con- 
$25-$35 per month, semi-modern $10-$15. s. Delivered from mines. *In the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax 


for fuel. 
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Wood Rent 
g Ps Ss Six-roomed 
2 cn > by dak o--, ae g oO le caps ana” houses web 
i 5 nD a0 RAEN ro 2 oo = 4 ouses with} incomplete 
a eS BAS 6s 848 Qe6 eo © 8 |moderncon-}| modern 
S oS i) ira . 
© soe” mS er 54 role She ED nw os © t | Veniences, con- 
6 aa a2 8 22. 22a Asa §& | 3& | per month | veniences, 
6) as} q on) D = 6) = per month 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
12-796 10-195 12-347 7-590 9-023 7-452) 27-7 9-5 24-822 18-304 
10-550 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167) 30-0 9-5 21-250 15-250 
9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 30 9-2 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00 30 9-4 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
ODOR REARS Pees Rie Oy te I MRM NUMER (Rah IN Oe NM nie icueyaraled Leese ote ace 9-5 115-00-18-00 |10-00-15-00 | 3 
12-50 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 |....... %, 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
5 Bale Wit A gd SRN he Ui le oe | | PR a ae D> ne oon LOR ee Manet s| (ACV et AD i sh PAT epee 9-5 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
(OSAPET I RCUOTDD BC Saba ae TEST Gl as le ee a CU RU a iy | Ge AT 9-5 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-750 8-500 10-0060 6-006 7-000 7-500c| 18-0 9-5 |19-00-23-00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
12-583 7-500 9-875 5-500 6-500 7-500 28:3 9-5 24-125 17-375 
12-00¢ 700g] 7-50- 8-00¢ 5-00¢ 6-00 g 30g 9-5 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-25 8-00 2-00 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00 26-5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
TBA DD, WAVE Pes 8 la Songs TAO ON AA a Tag A RN At Ug (a ce MR BAR A a 9-5 25-00 18-00 |10 
ons SAS ea OTH ls Bite eiee Ae an OS Ape UA dec ae 2 MR Beata) rs CR | A es | Q-1 23-00 16-00 |11 
*12-891 *11-216 *12-131 *8-100 #9 .229 *8-813) 25-5 8-9 23-298 17-125 
12-00 13-33¢ 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25ce] 26 9-14 12200-3200 sls cncrtecist ciel sae 12 
13-50 8-00 11-00c 6-00c 9-00c GOOCTIOE. ae ke 9 {23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 Bo 8-9 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
Ps SUA eh ek ha RUE AO RG Sik HR ND I a i 2 Se ty PS AO ere Fey ROS TN LN Ae 8-8 |15-00-19-00 | 9-00+14-00 {15 
PSO mat Meeks tect Mcics tial tetetcete es ae ees Pa APN ice ANA MEME ci: 2 Ate CROMER RN RES Or STH NEEL 8-7 |18-00-25-00 |16-C0-20-00 |16 
E250) Walbocs Weiser vais. cares els Oa atu eM RRA, | UR CC MRR SNE ie 8-8 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |17 
MAE GOMN  siet cuerdis atelacs TOs50C ee aetis eects 8-256! eae ee 25 9-1 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
11-50-12-50 16-00c 17-33¢ 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00c} 26 8-9 |22-00-33-00 |19-00-22-00 19 
13-25-13-50 | 8-00— 9-50 | 9-00-10-25 | 5-00- 6-00 | 6-25- 8-00 J............J........ 8-7 |18-00-26-00 }14-00-18-00 |20 
13-185 11-033 13-310 8-786 10-601 9-050} 25-9 9-3 26-241 19-580 
12-00-13 -25 9-00 10-00 6-50 7-50 | 9-00-10-00 25 9-2 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
Olam |g acer dare Sete tees ey ted var? etn es Serna ve 0 AD aie BR MINT ef ere eS 9-6 |18-00-24-00 |14-00-18-00 |22 
13-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10% 00~ |) ee 25 9-2 |20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 {23 
13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-3 |118-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
14-00-14-50 10-00 11-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 22 9-3 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
13-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 20 9-4 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 {26 
14-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 THOM NO Mian ean [imal 9-6 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |27 
12-00 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 8-7 |28-:00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |28 
12-25¢ (4 g g g g g 9-2 |20-00-30-00 |16-00-23-00 |29 
13-00¢g g 16-00g g iy g 25g 9-2 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
11-50 15-00 15-50 11-50 12 OO | PE eee ee ey: 25 8-9 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
ESAT Cave te ORE, RA ee TBE OOiG sere cabersraters3 1200 o eee 25 9 22-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |32 
Ey As} 8114 2 Bec ie 17-00-18-00 |............ 13-00-14-00 10-00 25 9-4 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
13-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 T= OO a pera] hace eas 8-8 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-22-00 |34 
13-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 13-00: rere eee Picea eines 9-1 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |35 
TSA DT die h ad. See COR DG A os alien Ube aM et ee ge NR ie be ef ey Ae 9-1 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |36 
13-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14: O02 Re Sepa. Po eye Sat 9-3 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
12-50-13 - 50g g 16-00¢ g 13 -00¢ g 25 g¢ 9-5 |25-00-36-00 |20-00-26-00 |38 
13-00¢ g 16-00¢ g 11-00-14-00g| 8-00-12-00g;  22-5¢ 9-3 |24-00-80-00 |18-00-24-00 |39 
11-50g g g g g g g 9-4 |20-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |40 
12-00g¢ g 16-00-18-00g g 12-00-14-00g| 7-00-10-00g| 23 ¢ 9 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
13-00g¢ g g g g g g 9-5 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |42 
12200 Ware tee | ae ee Pe RR Ci cialis Say NE 5 [OE Rie AIS Sol Fe, 8-8 |21-00-26-00 }15-00-21-00 |43 
APIO) ge RT Perk SON CRUE (a, Se I CRUE ERM OR. cicns.<S.. bl Lua ee ic Bs] ASN BD OF CI oe 44 
MG Ok Pe SO 19925-13506). soe fe as 9-00-c 9-00c} 30 9-6 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
ARE Meat Ee Oe TO SOM aS eae: 05109 00= 9: 75: rey anne. 30 9-9 17-50 15-00 |46 
18-00 9-50 10-50 8-50 DE SOP te eae. 35 9-5 p p 47 
11-00 6-50 Lol FO a | an shatter nen [ese ings UM Nel 6-50c}] 25 9-5 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
13-00 8-50 9-75 7-50 8:75) |e ees 30 9-7 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 8: 00a asda! 30 9-5 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 150 
gH Wa Tt Sh fe Re pets ws os MS a 7-813 8-563 7-060) 30-3 9-6 26-750 19-500 
TBR 25-1875 MR din EAR eek Ad 6-25- 9-00 | 7-25-10-00 | 6-50- 7-50 32-5 9-5 }26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 151 
125017’ OO ve fences tts oleae [ERR o eek 6-50- 9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 28 9-6 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
155667) (Sethe ek, [seat eae ee 6-750 8-500 9-250) 27-5 $-8 26-750 19-625 
14200 Sie eats eee iat ict ae er cae 7-50- 9-50 | 8-00- 9-50 9-50 27 9-8 128-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |53 
19 00" See cede eure finns Sere ts a gks 4:25- 4-75 | 5-75- 6-25 |............ 30 9-8 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |54 
Ree es Wee eR ROE RTD | eles Ae Leek 6-00- 8-50 | 7-00-10-50 7°25 28 9-8 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 [55 
PAOD) e | aie hence eon leas eacteicht hac cheats dares wenn as 10-00-11-00c 11-00c} 25 9-8 |22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
TU SOO pereeterts cease | ee oe eee, oes 5-500 6-500 4-167) 28-7 10-@ 25-750 18-250 
g g g g g g g 10-2 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-21+00 |57 
“CRITE GR PO Rane acter me ecEE URGE Dra, | ge A Mer nr ra (ER aR on en A DON EA As 10-3 r r 58 
g 5-00¢ 6-00. 30 g 9-6 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
11-50g g g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00¢g] 26¢ 9-7 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
SEER cic Seat Oe aries, «TON eR rcic Bat alteetethr oa Maa a | elm eebicied. «ie 4-00 30 10 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 {61 
20-0008 2 rete oeh canis: 06 7-344 4-429 4-380} 34-2 10-1 23-188 17-563 
PU i eet Ac | ORES 0. OM | Ree ty a RE ot eR oe (Ath Ot re 10-3 16-00 14-00 |62 
TODO ace aaettas baa stlcates Also: 8-00— 8-75 | 9-50-10-00 |............ 40 10:5. |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
See Ps bh gts oe oie | tapeuean Pht Meta lke Koo tage». ceens 7-50- 8-50 | 8-25- 9-75 |............ 40 10-1 |25-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |64 
TOSCO TEN rata eae ae el ae tics he tobe icra RRR He, 5-00 3-50 30 9-6 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |6& 
1 (OEY 5a |S Oy te: RR ARES) BE Se ee Oe ie 6-00 4-25 30 9-6 |22-00-27-00 |16-00—-22-00 |66 
B= OOG A cece meta lll tets ero eens 4-50- 5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77c| 30 10-9 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
Se RAT RRR Seats | te RL RE MT 5, PR REEL PERG Sa Atay tonabe ens 3 5- OS OOW arcs 9-5 |20-00-25:00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
= EMEP: LAR ero Gate MORNE Oe, SHIIIAS » Ca Mohamed om 6-00-10-00i} 8-00-12-00i]............ 35 10-6 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite 


dition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 and 5 roomed modern houses, 
of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional municipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices. 
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(Continued from page) 599 
December, 1940, page 1227). The rental 
figures in the table for the beginning of 
April, 1941, are, therefore, for these cities, 
the same as the beginning of January, 1940. 
(Lasour GazerTe, February, 1940, page 183.) 


Retail Prices 


Fresh meat prices averaged slightly higher 
in April than in the previous month continuing 
a gradual upward movement since the 
beginning of the year. Sirloin steak advanced 
month by month from an average of 29:9 
cents per pound at the beginning of December, 
1940, to 31-9 at the begining of April, 1941. 
Other cuts of beef showed similar increase in 
the same period and veal rose from 19-3 cents 
to 20-7 cents, lamb from 27-2 cents to 30:1 
cents, and fresh loin of pork from 24:5 cents 
per pound to 24-9 cents in the same com- 
parison. Fresh eggs averaged 27:0 cents at 
the beginning of April as compared with 27:4 
cents at the beginning of March declines 
being reported from most localities except in 
British Columbia when the average price rose 
from 26-7 cents per dozen in March to 28-7 
cents in April. A factor in the advance in 
British Columbia was reported to be a sub- 
sidy of three cents per dozen by the provincial 
government on all eggs for export. Stocks in 
cold storage at the beginning of April were 
greater both as compared with the previous 
month and with April, 1940. Increases of 
one cent per quart for milk were reported 
from a number of cities in Ontario and the 
Dominion average price was fractionally 
higher at 11:5 cents per quart. The price of 
creamery butter was higher in most localities 
the Dominion average being up from 38-2 
cents per pound in March to 38:8 cents in 
April. The price in April, 1940, was 32-0 
cents. Prices in the Maritime Provinces have 
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been higher in recent months than in other 
provinces. ‘The domestic disappearance of 
butter in March was about three per cent 
greater than in February and about the same 
as in March, 1940. Production during the first 
three months of 1941 was about 13 per cent 
greater than in the same period in 1940 and a 
further increase was reported in April. Storage 
stocks at April 1 were reduced as compared 
with the previous month and with April, 1940. 
The price of cheese at 24-2 cents per pound in 
April was little changed from the previous 
month but was about 2 cents per pound lower 
than in April, 1940. Bread continued un- 
changed at 6-7 cents per pounds in the average. 
Prices of canned vegetables have moved 
gradually upward during the last year. Dried 
beans averaged 6-2 cents per pound in April, 
6-4 in March and 7-3 cents in April, 1940. 
Onions at five cents per pound were one half 
cent per pound higher in April than in March. 
The price of potatoes at 25-7 cents for 15 
pounds was little changed from the previous 
month as compared with 33 cents in April, 
1940. The price of sugar advanced from 7-5 
cents per pound at the beginning of March to 
7°9 cents at the beginning of April. Under an 
order of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
the price of sugar at the refineries was in- 
creased one cent per pound effective March 31. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nuts” at 
the beginning of April, 1941: Halifax $18.25; 
Charlottetown $17; Moncton $17; Saint John 
$16.50; Quebec $16; Three Rivers $16.50; 
Sherbrooke $17.50; St. Hyacinthe $16.75; 
Montreal $17; Ottawa $18; Kingston $17.50; 
Belleville $17.50; Peterborough $18.50; Oshawa 
$17.50; Toronto $15.50; St. Catharines $15.75; 
Hamilton $16.50; Brantford $17.75; Galt — 
$17.50; Sudbury $19.75; Cobalt $21.50; Tim- 
mins $21. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Gj ee following notes afford information 
as to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index 
numbers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the April issue of the Lasour 
Gazette. Since these monthly notes are all 
compiled from British and foreign sources the 
information contained therein usually deals 
with conditions prevailing some months 
previous to the date of publication in the 
Lasour Gazette. In Great Britain both whole- 
sale and retail trade are now subject to govern- 
ment control, the main objects of which are 
to conserve supplies of vital materials and to 
protect the public from unwarranted increases 


in prices. In order to achieve these ends the 
government of the United Kingdom has fixed 
retail and wholesale prices of some articles 
and is controlling the entire trade in some 
commodities, including importation and ex- 
portation. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1980=100, was 
151-0 for March, an increase of 0:7 per cent 
for the month. Of the food groups, increases 
in the “meat, fish and eggs” group and the 
“other food and tobacco” group was almost 
offset by a decline of 2-6 per cent in cereals. 
Of industrial materials and manufactures, the 
greatest increase was one of 2:7 per cent in 
“other textiles” due chiefly to the rise in 
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artificial silk and raw silk prices. Cotton 
prices rose 1-8 per cent due to higher prices 
for American raw cotton and yarns. Mis- 
cellaneous commodities rose 1-7 per cent due 
to the rise of 114 to 14 per cent in hide prices 
and to an 84 per cent rise in rubber prices. 


Cost or Livinec—The index number of the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette, on the 
base July, 1914—100 was 197 at March 1, 
showing no change from the previous month. 
Food was one per cent lower, the principal 
change being a reduction in the price of eggs. 
Rent and the fuel and light group were both 
unchanged, while there was some increase in 
the price of clothing and a slight increase in 
the price of sundries. 


Australia 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statis- 
tics, of the cost of food, groceries and housing 
on the base 1923-1927—1000, was 956 (weighted 
average for 30 towns) for the fourth quarter 
of 1940, as compared with 944 for the previous 
quarter. 
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New Zealand 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Census and Statistics Department, on the 
base 1926-1930=1000 was 1,049 for January, 
as compared with 1,051 in December, due to 
a substantial decline in meat prices. 


United States 


WuHo.esaLe Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 81:5 for March, an advance 
of 1-1 per cent for the month. There was 
at least some slight advance in each of the 
ten main groups except the fuel and lighting 
materials group which was fractionally lower 
than the February level. 


Cost or Livina—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities, on the base 1935-1939 
=100, was 101-2 at March 15, an increase of 
0-4 per cent for the month. Increases were 
recorded in food, clothing, fuel and house- 
furnishings, while rent and miscellaneous com- 
modities were unchanged. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1941 


[ea ae the first quarter of 1941 there 

were 301 fatal industrial accidents (in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases re- 
ported by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., 
as well as fatalities incidental to occupational 
pursuits) as compared with 181 fatal accidents 
in the first quarter of 1940. Of the 301 fatali- 
ties in the period under review, 95 occurred in 
January, 116 in February and 90 in March. 
Fatal accidents during each year are recorded 
by quarterly periods in the issues of the 
Lasour Gazette for May, August and Novem- 
ber of that year, and in February of the 
following year. 

The supplementary list of accidents not re- 
ported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contains 57 fatalities for 1940. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was re- 
ceived from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners of Canada, certain other official 
sources, aS well as from the correspondents 
of the Lasour Gazerre, and newspaper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the 
fatalities occurring during the first quarter of 
1941 were as follows: Agriculture, 28; Logging, 
40; Fishing and Trapping, 5; Mining, Non- 
ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 49; Manufac- 
turing, 49; Construction, 34; Electric Light and 


Power, 3; Transportation and Public Utilities, 
57; Trade, 21; Service, 15. 

Of the mining accidents, 29 were in 
“metalliferous mining,” 11 in “coal mining,” 
three in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, nes.’ and six in “structural 
materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing one was 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,’ one 
in “textiles and clothing,” six in “leather, fur 
and products,” 12 in “saw and planing mill 
products,” four in “wood products,” three in 
“pulp, paper and paper products,” 13 in “iron, 
steel and products,” one in “ non-ferrous metal 
products,” two in “non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts,’ and six in “chemical and allied prod- 
ucts.” 

In construction there were 16 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” two in “ railway,” 
two in “shipbuilding,” eight in “ highway and 
bridge,” and six in “miscellaneous construc- 
tion.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 25 fatalities in “steam railways,” two in 
“street and electric railways,” six in “ water 
transportation,” 12 in “air transportation,” 
and 12 in “local and highway transporta- 
tion.” 

There were five fatalities in “ wholesale,” 
and 16 in “ retail,” trade. 

Of the fatalities in service, six were in 
“public administration,” two in “custom and 
repair,” five in “personal, domestic and busi- 
ness,’ and two in “ professional.” 
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The most serious disaster during the period 
under review occurred on February 24, as a 
result of which eleven ice workers lost their 
lives when a truck conveying them across the 
frozen surface of the St. Lawrence River near 
Longueuil, Quebec, took a wrong turn, going 
off the ice road and plunged into an open 
stretch of water. Five other ice cutters who 
were in the truck were rescued. 

On March 18, a terrific explosion and fire 
wrecked a fur dyeing plant in Montreal, five 
workers losing their lives and about sixty 
others being injured. The cause of the spark 
setting off an explosion of cleaning liquid was 
not revealed at the coroner’s inquest. 

Other accidents involving the loss of two or 
more lives were as follows:— 

Three labourers were killed on February 
25, in a gravel pit cave-in at Transcona, Mani- 
toba. Two quarry labourers were killed by a 
premature dynamite explosion at Melocheville, 
Quebec, on March 15. 

Two labourers on highway construction were 
killed when a truck overturned, near Vernon, 
B.C., on February 5, and another two labour- 
ers engaged on similar work were killed on 
February 15, at Stamford, Ontario, when 
struck by an automobile. 

On January 14, a labourer and two line- 
men engaged on airport construction lost their 
lives when they were pinned under an over- 
turned truck, at Pennfield, New Brunswick. 

The collision of two trains near Trenton, 
Ontario, on February 12, caused the death 
of an engineer and a fireman. A _ similar 


collision at Inkerman, Ontario, on March 
31, resulted in the deaths of an engineer, a 
fireman and a section foreman. 

A pilot, a co-pilot and a stewardess lost 
their lives in a plane crash, near Armstrong, 
Ontario, on February 6. Two pilots and a 
radio operator were killed in a plane crash 
at St. Hubert, Quebec, on February 19. A 
pilot and a radio operator en route from 
Montreal, Quebec, died in a plane crash near 
Musgrove Harbour, Newfoundland. 

When a train struck a truck near Trenton, 
Ontario, on January 4, the driver and_ his 
helper were killed. 

Two tie camp workers were drowned at 
Great Falls, Manitoba, when a tractor snow- 
plough broke through the ice. 

Two fishermen were drowned from a dory 
in a storm off Lunenburg, Nova Scotia, on 
January 25. 


Supplementary List of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during 1940 has been compiled which con- 
tains 57 fatalities of which two were in agri- 
culture, 12 in logging, two in fishing and 
trapping, 18 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, seven in manufacturing, seven 
in construction, six in transportation and 
public utilities, two in trade, and six in ser- 
vice. Two of these accidents occurred in 
January, two in February, two in March, two 
in May, one in June, 10 in July, three in 
August, 10 in September, three in October, six 
in November, and 16 in December. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1941 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Alberta Court Upholds Actions of Check- 
weigher tn Advising Miners of their 
Rights under the Mines Act and 
their Wage Agreement 


Holding that the charge had not been 
proved and that the plaintiff had not estab- 
lished his right to bring the action, Judge 
A. M. MacDonald of the District Court of 
Southern Alberta on March 21 refused to re- 
move a check-weigher appointed and paid by 
the miners and dismissed a complaint made 
against him that his actions made him re- 
movable under the provisions of the Mines 


Act, 


The fact that the complainant was referred 
to by witnesses as manager of the mine was 
not considered proof that he was the manager 
and so entitled to make a complaint under the 
Mines Act. 


S. 31 of that Act permits the owner, agent 
or manager of a mine, who desires the re- 
moval of a check-weigher on the ground that 
he has impeded or interrupted the working of 
the mine or improperly interfered with the 
weighing or otherwise misconducted himself, 
to lay a complaint before the District Judge 
and the latter, if he considers investigation of 
the complaint advisable, must summon the 
check-weigher to answer the complaint. 


In this case, the defendant check-weigher, 
who was president of the local union and a 
member of the pit committee, had suggested 
to the men that they should not work on 
Thanksgiving Day, a holiday under the col- 
lective agreement between the union and the 
company, on the day after New Year’s Day, 
an optional holiday under the agreement, or 
on Sundays except in emergency when the 
evidence showed the men did work. He advised 
them that it was a breach of the Lord’s Day 
Act to work on Sundays except in emergencies 
and also that it was a violation of the Mines 
Act for tipple operators to work more than 
eight hours a day. 


There was no evidence that the plaintiff 
had impeded the workings of the mine and 
he was not charged with interfering with the 
weighing. Any offence must therefore be for 
misconduct. 


The Court expressed the opinion that neither 
of two English decisions cited was of much 
assistance. In one the check-weigher had been 
convicted of intimidating workmen, and im- 
prisoned; in the other he had exceeded the 
powers set out in the English Act and the 
Justice of the Peace Court therefore had 
jurisdiction which was the only question de- 
cided by the higher Court. 


Judge MacDonald referred to an English 
King’s Bench decision that it was not mis- 
conduct for a check-weigher to take part in 
the legitimate work of a miners’ association. 
and he expressed the opinion that the Alberta 
legislature did not intend to prevent such 
activities. Neither could it be regarded as 
misconduct to advise the men as to their rights 
under the agreement or the laws of the Province 
and of the Dominion. Costs were awarded to 
the defendant. Cumberford v. Thryso, (1941) 1 
Western Weekly Reports 490. 


Workman Holding Fourth-Class Engineer’s 
Certificate Entitled only to Fireman’s 
Pay when Doing Fireman’s Work 


On February 22 a majority of the Montreal 
Court of King’s Bench allowed with costs the 
appeal of the defendant Club from the decision 
of Mr. Justice Chase-Casgrain of the Superior 
Court, who on June 5, 1939, gave judgment 
in favour of the plaintiff who had been em- 
ployed “as fireman or such other duties as 
may be assigned” at a rate of 35 cents an hour, 
the minimum fixed for firemen by Order 6 
of the Minimum Wage Commission. The 
original judgment was for $224 with interest 
and costs which represented the difference 
between the firemen’s rate of 35 cents an hour 
and the 45-cent rate fixed by the Minimum 
Wage order for fourth-class engineers. 

The Minimum Wage order provides that 
“employees shall be paid........ according to 
the class of work done and not according to 
the grade of the certificate which they hold.” 
The plaintiff was hired by a first-class engineer 
who was generally in charge but the plaintiff 
claimed that he was frequently left alone. The 
evidence showed that the plaintiff was working 
under orders of the engineer who could be 
reached by telephone when he was not on the 
premises. 

Regulations under the Stationary Engine- 
men’s Act forbid any stationary engineer to 
carry on other duties simultaneously if they 
are likely to lead to neglect of his work as 
stationary engineer, but here the dispute was 
only as to wages and the question became 
simply whether the plaintiff was working as 
a fourth-class engineer or as a fireman. 

The order states that “fireman” means 
“helper of the....enginemen ” which is what 
the plaintiff appeared to be. The appeal of 
the Club was therefore allowed and judgment 
was given for $41.76 the sum admitted by the 
defendant to be owing. The balance of the 
claim was dismissed with costs. 

The dissenting judge, Mr. Justice Laliberté, 
would have reduced the original judgment to 
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allow the rate of a fourth-class engineer only 
during the hours in which the plaintiff was 
shown to have been alone in charge of the 
boilers. The Engineers Club of Montreal v. 
Payer (1941) Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, 
Cour du Banc du Roi (en appel) 209. 


Quebec King’s Bench Affirms Award of 
Damages to Housemaid Injured at 


Work 


With Mr. Justice St. Jacques and Mr. 
Justice Barclay dissenting, the majority of the 
Quebec Court of King’s Bench on October 
31, 1940, dismissed the appeal of the defendant 
employer and affirmed the judgment given 
by Mr. Justice Marchand of the Superior 
Court on April 11, 1940, allowing damages of 
$705 to a domestic servant who was seriously 
injured in a fall from a second story window 
which she was cleaning in the defendant’s 
residence. 


The plaintiff, a woman of 30 had been 
employed by the defendant’s wife for several 
years. On June 8, 1938, while working with 
the knowledge and consent of her mistress 
if not on instructions from her, the plaintiff 
fell a distance of from 12 to 15 feet. The 
windows were “English windows” divided 
into two sections transversely and moving up 
and down in grooves. While washing the out- 
side of the upper part of the window the 
plaintiff sat on the window ledge with her head 
and arms outside, working with one hand and 
steadying herself by holding to the window 
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with the other. As she was raising a window to 
re-enter the room she lost her grip and fell. 

Although she was accustomed to washing 
windows the majority of the Court felt that 
it had not been established that she had ever 
washed windows of this type. She was there- 
fore in the position of an inexperienced worker. 
The work was shown to be dangerous and a 
special duty was therefore placed on the em- 
ployer to take care of anyone under his con- 
trol. As there was no defect shown in any 
thing under the employer’s control, some 
members of the Court expressed the view that 
the only section of the Civil Code under 
which action could lie was 1053 which makes 
responsible for his fault or negligence any 
person capable of discerning right from wrong. 
In the words of Mr. Justice Bond “there was 
negligence on the part of the appellant’s wife 
in allowing the respondent to do this work, 
at least without assistance, in view of the 
danger inherent in it when carried out at a 
height, and involving the placing of the person 
in an abnormal and precarious position.” 

Mr. Justice Barclay would have required 
the plaintiff to prove that the defendant had 
been guilty of an offence connected with the 
cause of the accident. He considered that 
there was no evidence that the mistress knew 
the maid was inexperienced and under the 
common law an employer is not responsible 
for the ordinary dangers of the occupation. 
Boiteau v. Mlle. Bernard (1941) Rapports 
Judiciaires de Québec, Cour du Banc du Roi 
(en appel), 237. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


CCORDING to data tabulated in the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics from 12,600 
establishments, employment at the beginning 
of April showed a substantial contra-seasonal 
expansion, the reported staffs aggregating 
1,405,425 persons, compared with 1,344,138 in 
the preceding month. The statistics furnished 
by leading firms since 1920 show that in many 
of these years, employment at April 1 has 
suffered a between-seasonal recession, ordin- 
arily resulting from the completion of the 
winter’s work in logging camps, before any 
considerable numbers of persons have been 
absorbed into the outdoor industries opening 
up in the spring and summer. The unusually 
large advance at the date under review was 
partly due to heightened industrial activity 
resulting from the war effort, but may also 
partly be due to the fact that the basis of 
reporting employees has been changed with 
the inauguration of statistics on earnings to 
complement the employment data. (See the 
article entitled “The Employment Situation 
at the Beginning of April, 1941, as Reported 
by Employers.’’) 

There were important losses in logging at 
April 1, 1941, but in most other industrial 
groups, the trend was decidedly favourable. 
The gains in manufacturing were particularly 
marked. 

The index (based on the 1926 average as 
100) rose from 135-3 at March 1 to 141-3 at 
the beginning of April; at that date in the 
more recent years of the record, it was as 
follows:—1940, 111-9; 1939, 104-9; 19388, 105-0; 
1937, 103-0; 1986, 97-4; 1935, 93-4 1934, 91-3; 
1933, 76-0; 1932, 87-5; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 107-8: 
1929, 110-4 and 1928, 102-3. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the be- 
ginning of May, 1941, the percentage of un- 
employment among local trade unions stood 
at 5-5 in contrast with percentages of 6:6 at 
the beginning of April and 9-6 at the begin- 
ning of May, 1940. The percentage for May 
was based on returns compiled from 2,029 
labour organizations with a total membership 
of 284,227 persons. 
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Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
showed marked gains in business transacted 
during April, 1941, when compared both with 
the previous month, as well as with April a 
year ago, construction and maintenance and 
services being the groups in each instance 
mainly responsible for the change, with marked 
improvement in manufacturing as an addi- 
tional factor in the increase noted over the 
corresponding month last year. Vacancies in 
April, 1941, numbered 52,665, applications 
76,795 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 48,177. 


Prices—-In retail prices the official index of 
the cost of living in Canada calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 
100 was 109-4 at the beginning of May as com- 
pared with 108-6 for April; 104:9 for May, 
1940; and 100-8 for August and September, 
1939. In wholesale prices the weekly index 
number also calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 was 88-7 for the week ended May 
30 as compared with 87-5 for the week ended 
May 2 and 86-5 for the week ended April 4. 
Comparative figures on a monthly basis for 
certain previous dates are 86:6 for April, 
1941; 82-1 for May, 1940; 72-3 for August, 
1989, pre war; and 73:7 for May, 1989. 


Business Statistics—The most recent sta- 
tistics available reflecting industrial conditions 
in Canada are given in the table on page 612. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in April was 3:1 per cent higher than in the 
previous month and 6:6 per cent higher than 
in April, 1940. For the first four months of 
1941 this index was 126-9 an increase of 
slightly more than 13 per cent as compared 
with the same period in 1940. The volume of 
mineral production as indicated by the index 
for the group was slightly lower in April 
than in March but slightly higher than in 
April, 1940. The increase for the first four 
months as compared with the same period in 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 












































1941 1940 
May April March May April March 

(9) Trade, external, aggregate.. $ |............6. 224, 693,469 210,977,483 211,300, 484 170, 672,197 160, 199,036 
(®) Imports, merchandise for 

COUNSUIMPUION nines catianes saat” | bieersecrse > etal 106, 268,419 107, 982, 222 100, 536, 837 85,979,519 76, 733, 896 
(9) Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 116,932,587) 101,918,653] 109,852,709 83,565,008 82,719,395 
Gustome duty collected. 25% 034 #8 5 ae a eee 13, 243,432 14,364, 899 13,504, 404 11,518, 132 9,702, 993 
Bank debits to individual 

PCCOURES ee cco tase onielcia ae erate) [arslorateietats re: wreteta ss 2,984, 165,460} 2,838, 145, 853] 3,339,595, 188] 2,938,297, 836] 2,412, 660, 476 
(1) Bank notes in circulation... $ «}.......1.22. .te. 861,822, 103 364, 896, 139 264, 668, 621 243, 953, 661 251, 635,416 
Bank deposits savings......... Ct Rae eos atesiat.c 1, 707, 557, 890| 1,702, 704,381] 1,643,084,405| 1,671,538,370) 1,661, 151,503 
Bank loans; commercial, etc.) Sindarin 1,012, 157,670} 1,015, 268, 785 937,950,070) 934,261,407) 984,161,915 
Security prices, index numbers— 

Common stockaiie .3.dics. ytenmre de 64-2 65-8 66-8 73-3 88-4 90-3 

Preferred stocks)... ..0k.« fae ee dae le ne ReGen NS 97-9 98-7 96-7 108-9 108-8 
Index of bond yields, Dominion..... 195-6 95-9 95-8 99-8 100-2 101-9 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 188-7 86-6 85-9 82-1 83-1 83-2 
(2) Cost of living index number...... 109-4 108-6 108-2 104-9 104-6 104-6 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted... /...). |... )6.. sees 135-8 119-1 119-9 110-1 105-9 
(*) Index, retail sales, adjusted......].............- 135-4 129-3 113-7 110-0 112-3 
Index, wholesale. salesus: cc iccscisc eo uilcissi deiee meeet c 141-5 125-2 136-3 115-1 104-1 
(2) Employment index number 

(employers’ pay-roll figures)....].......-....6- 141-3 135-3 114-3 111-9 113-5 
(?) 4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)......... 5-5 6-6 6-9 9-6 10-8 11-7 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings,revenue freight cars 244, 842 230,728 230,532 212,207 201,817 178,990 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings.... $ 26, 725,770 24,648,000 23,528,006 20, 281,335 17, 666, 164 18,049, 624 
Operating (expenses ates en Selo sees hotell Sis > ab bins Coe maas coe oe 14,577,890 13,708,319 13, 801, 408 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. 19,276,000 16, 655, 000 16, 620, 000 13,512,000 12,044, 000 11, 478,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 13,506,000 13,373,900, 11,047, 138 10,097, 844 9,975,994 
Steam railways, freight in 
tone leah ete sane A pve TAM APO « dararonen ell SEG. es kc Allee stare t syelnele 2,929,953,000|] 2,784, 653,000} 2,559,486, 000 
(11) Building permits.......... Gy orn caseekies 15,336, 790 8,541,356} 13,187, 281 11, 127,440 5,577, 266 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 40,875, 600 23,567,200 13, 991, 900 28,093, 800 25,905, 000 11, 726, 100 
Mineral Production— 

PAGrOn bon em kia a cay, FONSI scare aie ee 103,326 102,038 93, 254 84,210 91,772 

Steel ingots and castings...... tons ees ot Seen 200, 680 195,481 174,417 153,451 157,526 

Ferro-alloys¢ i. dace. eek se ee tonslee 9. de 8. See 16,161 15,201 10, 272 13,989 8,298 

Gold arin cen eat ene OUNCES |. Scan deme WA te occa Bie sac ane eaten 446, 529 443,199 419, 282 430,519 

Coalt 20 e.. 3. Ete, 54h © tONSlt nh cee ee cee 1,219,050 1,543, 784 1,245, 834 1, 273,015 1,324, 714 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

HOD IS ye ae Sa a eee | oro hah all meer aise Cu. cees 341, 124,112 306, 444, 230 304, 984,401 292, 229, 696 243, 245, 469 
Flour’ production... ..02..2-.. bbls irre oe eens ok 1, 660, 897 1,476, 673 1, 282,906 1,344, 293 1,257, 034 
(6) Sugar, manufactured.........lbs. 71,548,490 49, 950, 676 60, 847, 403 93, 878, 138 59, 710, 134 34, 864, 788 
Footwear production........... DAILS| «ss ook sve uate Se 2,691, 248 2,524, 243 2,192,983 2,186, 128 2,242,756 
Output of central electric stations, 
ee etvain: sb gets. oh) k.w.h.|..............]| 2,693,353, 000} 2,631, 809,000) 2,671,567,000] 2,398, 722,000) 2,426, 157,000 
Sales of insurance.............. ST Nhesdeereveka ot cas tepet I SAP A OGe 33, 340, 000, 31,369, 000 31,899, 000 ‘29, 898, 000 
Newsprint production.......... tonal?) ico ee 279,996 275,770 323, 560 268, 947 251, 280 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc.|.............. 27,584 26,044 21 2T¢ 19, 687 16, 612 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 

Business 2.8088 o8a.. Heese. Bees 127-9 124-0 117-8 120-0 106-3 
ENDUSTRIAL PRODUCTIONS. sa4 015.1 -.| sek eee ee 139-5 133-5 128-8 134-0 115-0 

Mineral production): 8) .c soe. cafe os ote oats 121-8 122-8 120-5 146-4 113-4 

Manufacturing! ...<-..30 sre. Seat ace. See 140-3 137-3 129-6 127-9 115-8 

Construction oe. cfs s.. case cee eee he sp aet 181-5 139-0 139-9 179-6 116-5 

Hlectricspower s <ssiga isnot sleths icc olice ei eee Pe be 126-1 115-8 123-0 112-3 106-8 
DRISTRIBUTION eee co cic oer ines eee eee 108-1 107-6 99-0 95-9 91-5 

aradotemploy monte (f eh. Bie A ei|lac ca. Meee | ah. Seckte celal cs cll came: ae heye, Ror 109-2 107-8 108-9 

@arloadings 27.5 acti aot! sicehiaeeets |e ee ee 127-2 122-9 117-1 110-7 96-0 

Imports........ Deserta: tab aleoS eb oy woh oe 150-0 153-6 125-8 129-5 115-9 

Hxports;excluding gold®. ..2c6e9s)..9.5).4 . 2 169-2 147-4 142-3 121-4 120-4 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 

{ For the week ended May 30, 1941. +t For week ended May 15, 1941. 

(1) Sum of Bank of Canada and Chartered Bank notes in circulation minus the holdings of Chartered Banks. 

(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 

(?) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 

(5) Figures for four weeks ending May 31, 1941, and corresponding periods. 

(®) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending May 17, April 19 and March 22 1941; May 18, April 20 and 
March 23 1940. (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 

(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. (°) Excluding gold. 

(11) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 
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1940 was somewhat less than 2 per cent. 
Manufacturing production rose 12 per cent 
in the four months’ comparison and was higher 
also in April, 1941, both as compared with 
the previous month and with April, 1940. In 
this group comparing production for the first 
four months of 1941 with the same period in 
1940 steel ingots were 22-3 per cent higher, 
pig iron 8-7 per cent higher, automobiles and 
trucks 40-2 per cent, sugar 5:2 per cent, news- 
print 5:9 per cent higher, and slaughtering of 
hogs 33:8 per cent. The index of construction 
was much higher in April than in March and 
higher than in April, 1940. The value of con- 
tracts awarded rose from $58 million dollars 
for the period January to April, 1940, to $89 
million dollars for the same period in 1941. 
Electric power production was nearly 7 
per cent greater in the first four months of 
1941 than for the same period in 1940. The 
increase in April as compared with March was 
9 per cent and as compared with April, 
1940, 12 per cent. In the distribution of goods 
car loadings and exports were higher in April 
than in March and higher also than in April, 
1940. Imports were slightly lower in April 
than in March but higher than in April, 1940. 
In the first four months of 1941 exports 
advanced 24 per cent as compared with the 
first four months of 1940, while imports in- 
creased 32 per cent. Railway traffic move- 
ment was 15 per cent greater in the same 
comparison at 947,000 cars. The value of 
retail sales continued upward in April being 
14 per cent greater than in March and 23 
per cent greater than in April, 1940. Cumula- 
tive totals for the first four months of 1941 
were 16 per cent above the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Information available for May shows whole- 
sale prices, gross earnings of the railways, the 
value of contracts awarded and the number 
of cars of revenue freight at higher levels both 
as compared with the previous month and 
with May, 1940. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes and lockouts recorded for May was 35, 
involving 6,292 workers with time loss of 
23,926 man working days, as compared with 23 
disputes during May, 1940, involving 8,590 
workers and causing time loss of 51,122 days. 

The important disputes during May of this 
year were those involving steel rolling mill 
workers at Montreal, metal products workers 
at Toronto, upholsterers at Montreal, and 
four strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. In May, 1940, the principal 
disputes involved silk factory workers at 
Drummondville, glass workers near Montreal, 
and three strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia. 
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In April, 1941, the number of disputes was 
32, involving 19,406 workers with time loss of 
75,430 days, over half of which was due to a 
strike of nearly ten thousand coal miners in 
Nova Scotia for about five days. Other im- 
portant disputes included steel car factory 
workers at Hamilton and steel rolling mill 
workers at Montreal, also five strikes of coal 
miners in Alberta, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

Of the 35 disputes in May, 1941, thirty-one 
were terminated during the month the 
majority of which were of short duration. 
Three were terminated in favour of the em- 
ployers involved, four in favour of the workers, 
six resulted in compromise settlements, one 
was partially successful, and 17 were indefinite 
in result. Four disputes involving approxi- 
mately 600 workers, were recorded as un- 
terminated at the end of the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions concerned. 


Two recent measures de- 


Amendment to _ signed to improve the ad- 


Industrial ministration of the Indus- 
Disputes trial Disputes Investigation 
Investigation Act, will strengthen the im- 
Act partial character of Boards 


of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation and provide for prompt investigation 
of any threatened dispute before a conciliation 
board is appointed. 

The first measure, in the form of an amend- 
ment to the Act, prevents any person from 
serving on a conciliation board if he is, and 
within six months has been, a counsel or paid 
agent of the parties to the dispute. This is 
intended to eliminate or reduce any tendency 
to nominate persons to Boards of Conciliation 
who may have any financial or partisan interest 
in a dispute, the whole purpose being to ensure 
a greater measure of impartiality in Board 
procedure in line with the original intent of 
the Act. 

The amendment to the Act is contained in 
a Bill, which was enacted as follows: 

1. Section 12 of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, Chap. 112, of the Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, is amended by sub- 
stituting for the words after the word “has”, 
the words— 

“any pecuniary interest, in the issue of a dis- 
pute referred to such Board or who is then 
acting or has so acted within a period of six 
months preceding the date of the application 
for a Board in the capacity of solicitor, legal 
adviser, counsel or paid agent of either of 
the parties to the dispute”. 

The second measure establishes by Order 
in Council (P.C. 4020) a three man Industrial 
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Disputes Enquiry Commission. This body 
will make an immediate preliminary in- 
vestigation into any threatened dispute. If 
it is able to effect a settlement, it will thus 
avoid the delay and expense of establishing 
a board of conciliation. If it cannot effect a 
settlement it will clarify the major issues and 
clear the ground for prompt action by a board 
of conciliation if that proves necessary. 


Thirteen applications for 
Industrial the establishment of Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and Investi- 
Investigation gation have been received 


Act recently and six boards have 
been established. Two boards 
have submitted their reports. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act will be found in the section 
commencing on page 618. 


On May 19 Mr. John J. 


Commissioner Robinette, of Toronto, was 
Appointed appointed a Commissioner 
under under the provisions of 


Part I of the Inquiries Act 
to investigate the culpa- 
bility of those taking part in a strike at the 
plant of the Schofield Woollen Company, 
Limited, Oshawa, Ont., from April 7 to 16 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1941, pages 505 and 
537). The strike was in contravention of the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, as extended by Orders in Council 
PUG: 3495 and P.C. 1708, prohibiting a stoppage 
in war work pending referent of the dispute 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
and the Commissioner has been instructed to 
advise the Minister of Labour as to whether 
prosecutions should be instituted. 

On May 30, the Muinister 
of Labour, Hon. Norman 
A. McLarty, announced 


Inquiries Act 


Increases in 
minimum wage 


rates on that an Order in Council 
Government (P.C. 3884) had been passed 
contracts authorizing increases in 


minimum wage rates on 
Government contracts for 
the manufacture of supplies and imposing 
severe penalties for non-compliance. 
Effective immediately on all new contracts 
and on contracts already in force ten days 
after notice has been given to the contractors, 
rates must not be less than those set under 
any law of the province where the work is 
being performed and must never be less than 
35 cents per hour for adult male workers and 
25 cents per hour for adult female employees. 
The Order also provides that special permits 
are required to employ beginners or handi- 
capped persons at lower rates. These new 
rates replace the rate of 30 cents an hour 
for men and 20 cents an hour for women 


for supplies 
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which were established by Order in Council 
on December 31, 1934. Special rates are 
provided for an employer who is really train- 
ing young men and women for Jobs. 

In announcing the increased rates, it was 
pointed out that the matter had been dis- 
cussed by provincial Ministers of Labour in 
conference with the federal Minister, 
(Lasour GazeTTE, May 1941, page 497). At 
that time this increase was recommended 
unanimously by those present and since then 
has been agreed upon by provincial Ministers 
in those provinces not represented at the 
conference. 

Further details and information concerning 
this increase and the operation of the Fair 
Wages Policy of the Dominion Government 
will be found elsewhere in this issue in the 
article entitled “Fair Wages Conditions in 
Dominion Government Contracts.” 

The text of the Order in Council follows: 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports with 
reference to Order in Council dated June 7, 
1922 (P.C. 1206) amended as to the “B” condi- 
tions by Order in Council dated December 
31, 1934 (P.C. 3271), setting forth the Fair 
Wages Policy of the Government of Canada 
with respect to contracts for the manufacture 
of supplies,— 

1. that since December, 1934, the cost of 
living has increased 14 per cent and the 
average wage rates of common labour in fact- 
ories have increased about 20° per cent; 

2. that the minimum wage rates prescribed 
in the said Order, including rates of 30 cents 
per hour for men and 20 cents an hour for 
women, can therefore no longer be regarded as 
fair and reasonable minimum rates; 

3. that a number of serious industrial dis- 
putes have arisen over wage rates at or near 
these minima; and 

4. that much industrial unrest would be 
allayed and many industrial disputes averted 
if these minimum rates were increased to more 
reasonable levels; 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, is pleased to order 
that the Schedule of Minimum Wage Rates in 
clause 1 of the said “B” conditions be and it 
is hereby rescinded and the following substi- 
tuted therefor: 


“Schedule of Minimum Wage Rates” 


a. For any character or class of work, not 
less than the rate, if any, set for such work 
pursuant to any law of the province in which 
this work is performed, and, in any event, 

b. For male employees over eighteen years 
of age and for any employee who holds a 
certificate of graduation from a recognized pre- 
employment school under Canada’s War Emer- 
gency Training Programme, not less than 35 
cents an hour; and 

ce. For female dmplavecs over eighteen years 
of age, not less than 25 cents an hour; 

Provided however, that the Minister of 
Labour or his duly authorized representative 
may issue permits for the employment of 
beginners without previous experience in the 
trade at rates not less than the following: 


20c. p. h. for the first four wks. of employment, 
25c. p. h. for the second four wks. of employment, 
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30c. p. h. for the third four wks. of employment, 
-and 35c. thereafter, and of handicapped persons 
at such special rates as the Minister finds to 
be fair and reasonable, upon written application 
therefor in such form as the Minister of 
Labour may prescribe.” 

His Excellency in Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour and 
under the authority of the War Measures Act 
(chapter 206, R.S.C. 1927), is further pleased 
to order and doth hereby order as follows: 

1. The terms of all existing contracts of 
the type to which the said “B” conditions 
apply, shall be revised by the insertion therein 
of the foregoing Schedule of Minimum Wages, 
such revision to become effective ten days 
after written notice thereof has been com- 
municated to the contractor; and 

2. Any contractor or subcontractor who em- 
ploys any person in or upon the work of any 
contract at a wage rate of less than that 
prescribed in the foregoing Schedule of Minimum 
Wages shall be guilty of an offense and shall 
be liable on summary conviction to a fine of 
not less than ten dollars and not more than 
twenty-five dollars for each day on which each 
such person was so employed and shall be 
ordered to pay each such person twice the 
difference between the wages actually paid to 
him and the prescribed minimum rate, 


The Miunister of Labour, 


Minister of Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 


Labour announced in the House of 
announces Commons on May 15, that 
commencement unemployment insurance 
of would be placed in opera- 
unemployment tion and commence to func- 
insurance tion on July 1. 


On the same day the Minister, in a radio 
address, again outlined the unemployment 
insurance plan and in referring to the com- 
mencement of contributions to the scheme 
on July 1 Mr. McLarty said: 


“While collections will begin on July 1, it 
should be borne in mind that benefits do not 
become payable in any case until contributions 
have been made for not less than 180 days 
within the two years immediately preceding 
the date on which need for benefit develops. 
It will be understood, therefore, that no 
benefits will become payable until approx- 
imately seven months have elapsed during 
which contributions have been made.” 

The full text of the Minister’s radio address 
will be found elsewhere in this issue as well 
as an article outlining the steps being taken 
by the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
to put the scheme into operation. 


On June 11, the Minister of 


Provision Labour, Hon. Norman A. 
for civil McLarty, made the follow- 
employment ing announcement in the 
reinstatement House of Commons. 


“It is felt desirable that 
all persons who have left 
employment to enlist should, inasfar as possi- 


of enlisted men 
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ble, be relieved of worry about their re- 
instatement on their return. 


“The Government accordingly has approved 
of the principle of legislation to provide for 
Civil Employment Reinstatement of those 
who have enlisted in His Majesty’s Forces 
during the present war. When Parliament 
reconvenes, the Government will submit this 
legislation for approval. 


“Tt will provide that employers of those 
who enlist for service in His Majesty’s 
Forces shall reinstate the employees in em- 
ployment at the termination of that service 
inasfar as practicable under conditions not less 
favourable to the employee than those which 
would have been available to him had he not 
enlisted. 


“Conditions will necessarily be contained 
in the Bill which will relieve the employer, 
under certain circumstances, of his obligation 
to re-employ as, for example, if the employee 
fails to apply for such reinstatement within 
a given period after discharge or demobiliza- 
tion, or having been offered reinstatement by 
the employer the former employee fails to 
present himself for employment. The legisla- 
tion will be generally modelled on legislation 
existing in Great Britain as to its terms and 
conditions but will be subject, of course, to 
the necessary variation in industrial conditions 
between the two countries. 

“The draft Bill has been supported by the 
Labour Coordination Committee, the National 
Labour Supply Council and the Committee 
on Employment of the General Advisory 
Committee on Demobilization and Re- 
habilitation.” 


Reference was made in the 
May issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE (p. 544) to the plan 
of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry to build up a tech- 
nically trained labour force 
as a major factor in main- 
taining a maximum war effort on the industrial 
front. The basis of the program, now in 
effect, has several important features. These 
may be stated as follows: 


Development of 
war training 
program in 
pulp and paper 
industry 


(1) The co-operative aspect of the plan 
envisages the utilization of the complete 
facilities of the industry in all its mills across 
Canada together with the organization and 
utilization of other local shops not within 
the industry in furthering industrial training 
for war production. 

(2) Arrangements are being made to loan 
skilled pulp and paper workers to other 
essential industries and to replace the loaned 
employees by employees trained within the 
industry. 
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(3) The training of many other employees 
(clerks, etc.) in machine shop practice for 
potential use by war industries. 

(4) As an out-growth of the training 
program there will be instituted an energetic 
and co-operative search for war contracts of 
the kind the industry is equipped to handle, 
which means that its employees are being 
trained and producing for the war effort at 
the same time. 

On May 10, by Order in 
Council CP.C 4) :3230,. Jan- 


Minimum prices 


of butter proval was given, fixing the 
fixed May minimum prices for first 
to October grade creamery butter sold 


in Canada. This action was 
taken pursuant to a recommendation to 
Council by the Minister of Agriculture, Hon. 
James G. Gardiner, and in accordance with 
authority vested in the Dairy Products Board 
by Order in Council of January 10, 1941, 
whereby the Board is required “upon the re- 
commendation of the Minister and with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, to es- 
tablish minimum prices at which butter may 
be sold”. 

According to a schedule attached to the 
Order in Council establishing the minimum 
prices, increases of a 4 cent per pound per 
month from May to October 1941 are pro- 
vided for. 

The following as set forth in the schedule, 
are the minima prices of butter for the months 
of June, July, August, September and October. 


Schedule No. 1 


Minimum Prices of Creamery Butter 
First Grade Creamery Solids Delivered to 
Purchaser 


June July August Sept. Oct. 
Province cents cents cents cents cents 
per per per per . per 
lb. lb. lb. ‘lH sptaians | 
Bay 8 OT 
One GAadad . 
Oe as Ue. 30 304 31 ole 32 
ph poe oa 
Ne ee etl 
Br oe. ie 
BARON A aan’ 28 284 29 294 30 
ee ene 
ORK . cciau ten ZT 274 28 28% 29 


First Grade Creamery Prints or Rolls Delivered 
to Purchaser 


June July August Sept. Oct. 
Province eents cents cents cents cents 
per per per per_ per 
lb. lb. lb. lb. lb. 
MS Rtas eevee 
Oneness 
aes 1". TA: ol Olé * 'B2 324 33 
Ni Bi diwties 8h 
AL 3s cats fb np bl hoes 
| ig 1 May phan 
TGC ere ee 29 294 30 304 31 
Wien. 2b eck. 
BRI ea with sh ca gilt 28 284 29 29% 30 
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In previous issues of the Lasour GAZETTE 
references have been made to the order of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board fixing the 
maximum wholesale price of butter in Cana- 
da at the wholesale price prevailing in various 
localities on December 12, 1940. (Lasour 
Gazerts, January, 1941, page 5). This order 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board was 
revoked on May 1 (Lasour Gazetrts, May, 
1941, page 499). 


Trial of tobacco manufac- 
Prosecution of turers and _ wholesalers 
Alleged Tobacco charged with participation 
Combine in an alleged combine in 
violation of the Combines 
Investigation Act was begun before Mr. Justice 
Shepherd of the Alberta Supreme Court in 
Edmonton on April 21. Three of the accused 
elected for trial by judge alone and their 
cases were set over to the next assizes. 
Before the selection of the jury, motions 
were made by defence counsel to have the 
charges quashed and to be supplied with 
further particulars. These motions were dis- 
missed by the Court. A challenge to the 
array in connection with the selection of the 
panel of jurymen was then made by L. A. 
Forsyth, K.C., counsel for Imperial Tobacco 
Company and subsidiaries. This charge was 
tried and dismissed by A. D. Harvie and 
L. Stuart Fraser, two Edmonton barristers 
appointed by the court to hear the charge. 
A jury was first empanelled to try the 
pleas of autrefois acquit which had been 
entered by thirty-three of the accused last 
December. The defendants pleaded that the 
previously stayed proceedings on charges -un- 
der the Criminal Code were a bar to the 
present prosecution. Argument on this point 
began on April 24. On May 2, on direction 
from the judge that the issues turned upon 
a question of law, the jury brought in a 
verdict for the Crown. The jury to hear 
the special pleas was then discharged and 
a jury to hear the charges under the Combines 
Investigation Act was selected on May 6. 
The trial is proceeding. 


Since its establishment in 
March, the United States 
National Mediation Board 


Activities of 


U.S. National 


Defence (Lasour Gazerts, April, 
Mediation 1941, page 366), has settled 
Board nearly 30 cases of labour- 


industrial disputes, and has 
obtained agreements in these cases by which 
over 600,000 men have either remained on 
defence work without resorting to strike or 
have returned to work. 
In announcing these figures, Dr. C. A. 
Dykstra, chairman of the National Defence 
Mediation Board, stated that the experience 
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of the Board indicated that with good faith 
and good will labour disputes can be settled 
by conference and agreement. “The facts 
speak for themselves”, he said, “but I want 
to emphasize that the issues in these cases 
were settled around the conference table by 
agreement and not by force. As a result, both 
employers and employees have gone back 
to their defence jobs with a better under- 
standing of each other’s problems and a will 
to put greater effort and greater speed into 
the production of the things this country 
needs—tanks, guns, planes and ships.” 


The Swiss Government 
Switzerland has decided to apply several 
applies international labour con- 
international ventions on maritime 
maritime questions, the International 
conventions Labour Office announced 
of I.L.0. recently. 


There has not hitherto 
been any need for maritime legislation in 
Switzerland, as that country had practically 
no mercantile marine, But war developments 


No General Increase 


No general increase in the retail price of 
shoes should be expected in the next six 


months, according to a _ statement issued 
recently by Maurice Samson, Hides and 
Leather Administrator under the Wartime 


Prices and Trade Board. 

A survey just completed of the manufactur- 
ing costs of standard lines of Canadian shoes 
for the fall trade shows that there has been 
little or no increase in factory costs over last 
year. Only in a few men’s lines will higher 
prices for material and labour add five to 
fifteen cents to the manufacturing costs of a 
pair of shoes. Most lines of women’s shoes 
show slightly higher factory costs but, in the 
majority of instances, the additional charges 
for materials and labour amount to less than 
fifteen cents a pair. 

“Tt is expected that, for most lines of shoes, 
retailers will be able to absorb any slight 
increase in factory costs without advancing 
retail prices,” said Mr. Samson. Although this 
may result in some cases in modification of 
customary percentage mark-up, the increased 
sales which are expected should maintain or 
enlarge trading margins. So far this year retail 
sales of shoes are twenty-five per cent above 
the 1940 level. 

“Tf along with enlarged volume of business, 
traditional rates of mark-up are maintained, 
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and the fact that Switzerland can no longer 
make use of foreign shipping, upon which 
it has always relied for vital overseas trade, 
have made it necessary to buy a certain 
number of ships and to have them sail under 
the Swiss flag. 


An order of the Swiss Federal Council, 
dated April 9, 1941, the text of which was 
received recently by the International Labour 
Office in Montreal, provides for the applica- 
tion to the crews of Swiss ships of six Maritime 
Conventions adopted by the International 
Labour Conference in 1920, 1921 and 1926. 
These conventions, which so far have received 
167 ratifications, deal with the following 
questions: Prohibition of the employment on 
vessels of children under 14; payment of an 
unemployment indemnity to shipwrecked 
sailors; prohibition of employment of young 
people under 18 as trimmers or stockers; 
medical examination of seafarers under 18; 
public supervision of the completion and en- 
forcement of seamen’s articles of agreement; 
and repatriation of seamen. 


in Price of Shoes 


an inflationary tendency will result,” added the 
Hides and Leather Administrator. “Under such 
a practice, the price increase is always greater 
than the cost increase, that producing an auto- 
matic increase in the charge for operating 
expenses whenever the costs of merchandise 
or materials advance. Such increased costs 
do not necessarily, however, involve propor- 
tionate increases in operating costs. In fact, 
unit operating costs, with an enlarged volume 
of business, will have a decided tendency to 
decline. Rigid maintenance of traditional rates 
of mark-up should therefore be discouraged in 
this period because they have a tendency 
toward price pyramiding.” 

A stabilizing factor in shoe prices, the Hides 
and Leather Administrator reported, is the 
action taken on June 14th by the Office of 
Price Administration and Civilian Supply in 
the United States to establish maximum prices 
for raw hides. Prices of hides in Canada are 
closely related to prices in the United States. 
Shoe and leather prices are dependent to a 
considerable extent on the cost of hides, and 
the action of United States authorities in set- 
ting maximum prices for hides somewhat below 
recent market levels should assist in keeping 
shoe prices stable in Canada. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


EPORTS have been received recently 

from the Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes :— 

1. Between the West Coast Woollen Mills, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and its employees, 
members of the Pacific Textile Workers’ 
Union; and 

2. Between the Hull Electric Company, 
Hull, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Division 591, Amalgamated Association of 
Street, Electric Railway and Motor Coach 
Employees of America. 

The texts of the aforementioned reports 
will be found at the end of this statement. 


Applications Received 


Applications for the establishment of Boards 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act have been received recently in 
the Department of Labour as follows:— 


1. From 70 members of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America employed by the 
Department of National Defence at its 
Central Mechanization Depot, London, Ont. 
The dispute, which had arisen out of the 
employees’ request for increased wages and 
the right to bargain collectively through 
union representatives, was outside the scope 
of the statute, the workers involved being 
employees of the Crown, and therefore a 
board could not be established. 


2. From 250 employees of the Gendron 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., members of the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee, who are seeking union 
recognition, increased wages, improved work- 
ing conditions and the reinstatement of 
workers alleged to have been dismissed on 
account of their union activities. 


3. From employees of twelve grain ele- 
vator companies at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, Ont., members of Locals 650 and 6, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees. The following companies are 
involved in the dispute: Bawlf Terminal 
Elevator Company, Limited; Canadian Con- 
solidated Grain Company, Limited; Eastern 
Terminal Elevator Company, Limited; Fort 
William Elevator Company, Limited; Federal 
Grain, Limited; McCabe Brothers Grain 
Company, Limited; Manitoba Pool Elevators, 
Limited; N. M. Paterson and Company, 
Limited; Ogilvie Flour Mills Company, 
Limited; Saskatchewan Pool Terminals, 


Limited; United Grain Growers Terminal, 
Limited; and Western Grain Company, 
Limited. The dispute, arising out of the 
employees’ request for revision of their exist- 
ing agreement to provide for increased wages 
and changes in working conditions, is said 
to affect approximately 1,000 workers directly 
and 1,500 indirectly. 


4, From approximately 1,000 longshoremen 
in the employ of various shipping merchants 
at ports located along the Miramichi River 
in New Brunswick. The dispute arose out 
of the employees’ request for an agreement 
embodying increased rates of pay and changes 
in hours of labour and working conditions. 
A strike occurred on April 26 and terminated 
two days later, following mediation by an 
official of the Department of Labour, who 
succeeded in effecting a temporary com- 
promise settlement pending reference of the 
dispute to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation (LaBour GazettE, May, 1941, pp. 
541-2). A board was established on May 31, 
its personnel being as follows: His Honour 
Judge J. L. Ryan, Bathurst, N.B., chairman, 
appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. T. H. Whalen, 
Newcastle, N.B., appointed on the nomination 
of the employees; and Mr. W. H. Davidson, 
also of Newcastle, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employers. 


5. From employees of Bishop and Sons, 
Limited, Portneuf Station, P.Q., members of 
the National Catholic Union of Pulp and 
Paper Workers of Portneuf. The dispute, 
which is said to affect 38 workers directly 
and 63 indirectly, has arisen out of the 
employees’ request for a union agreement 
embodying increased rates of pay and 
improved working conditions, as well as the 
reinstatement of a workman alleged to have 
been dismissed on account of his union 
activities. 


6. From metal polishers and buffers em- 
ployed in the Polishing Department of Gray 
Forgings and Stampings, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., members of Local 21, Metal Polishers, 
Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ International 
Union. The dispute, arising out of the 
employees’ request for increased wages and 
changes in working conditions, is said to 
affect 15 workers directly and 275 indirectly. 


7. From 42 employees of the Pacific Bolt 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., members of Local 1, Vancouver Metal 
Workers’ Union. The dispute has arisen out 
of the employees’ request for a union agree- 
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ment with respect to wages, hours of labour 
and working conditions. 


8. From employees of Dumart’s, Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont., members of Local 139, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. The dis- 
pute, arising out of the employees’ request 
for a union agreement with respect to wages, 
hours of labour and working conditions, is 
said to affect 268 workers directly and 27 
indirectly. A strike of one day’s duration 
occurred on May 23 and was terminated as 
a result of the intervention of officials of the 
Department of Labour. On May 27 a board 
was established to deal with the dispute, its 
personnel being as follows: Mr. H. E. Fuller, 
K.C., Sarnia, Ont., chairman, appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., 
Toronto, Ont., appointed on the nomination 
of the employees; and Mr. Frank Wilkinson, 
K.C., also of Toronto, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. 


9. From employees of Canadian Acme Screw 
and Gear, Limited, Toronto, Ont., members 


of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee. - 


The dispute, arising out of the employees’ 
request for a union agreement with respect 
to wages and working conditions, is said to 
affect 2600 workers directly and an equal 
number indirectly. A strike occurred on May 
21 and was terminated on May 23 as a result 
of the intervention of officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


10. From employees of the Maritime Tele- 
graph and Telephone Company, Limited, 
Halifax. N.S., members of Local B1030, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. 
The dispute, arising out of the employees’ 
request for a union agreement embodying 
increased rates of pay and a proper applica- 
tion of classification, is said to affect 36 
workers directly and 26 indirectly. 


11. From employees of the Morton Engi- 
neering and Dry Dock Company, Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q., members of Local 601, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Welders and Helners of America, 
Local 1118. International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, and Local 730, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America. The dispute, arising out of the 
emplovees’ request for union agreements 
respecting wages and working conditions, is 
said to affect 290 workers directly and 340 
indirectly. 


12. From employees of the ‘Gaspesia Sul- 
phite Company, Limited, Chandler, P.Q., 
members of the National Catholic Union of 
Pulp Workers of Chandler, Inc. The dispute, 
arising out of the employees’ request for a 
union agreement respecting wages, hours of 
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labour and working conditions, is said to 
affect 241 workers directly and 300 indirectly. 

13. From 768 employees of the Canadian 
International Paper Company, Temiskaming, 
P.Q., members of Local 233, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers. The dispute arose out of the 
employees’ request for increased wages and 
vacations with pay. 


Other Boards Established 


On May 15 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Saint John Dry Dock 
and Shipbuilding Company, Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and its carpenters, members of 
Local 840, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America (LaBouR GAZETTE, 
April, 1941, page 369). The carpenters’ appli- 
cation for the establishment of a board had 
been held in abeyance pending receipt of the 
report of the board established to deal with 
disputes involving three other classes of work- 
ers in the company’s employ (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1941, pages 507-14). Negotiations which 
followed receipt of this report were unsuc- 
cessful, however, and the carpenters went on 
strike on May 14. Work was resumed on 
the following day and a board was established 
to deal with the dispute. The personnel of 
the | board,, is. as» follows: .Mr. H. 0. 
McInerney, K.C., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. F.S. A. McMullin, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. J. N. 
Flood, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. All three reside in Saint John. 

On May 16 a board was established to deal 
with a dispute between Hayes Steel Products, 
Limited, Merritton, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 676, United Automobile 
Workers of America (Lasour GazsrTE, May, 
1941, page 506). The personnel of the board 
is as follows: Professor J. C. Cameron, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members: Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, Ont., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
J. J. Bench, K:C., St. Catharines, Ont., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 

On May 19 a board was established to 
deal with a dispute between the Prince 
Rupert Dry Dock and Shipyard, Prince 
Rupert, B.C., and its shipwrights, ship joiners 
and carpenters, some being members of Local 
1735, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America, and some being members 
of the Amalgamated Building Workers of 
Canada (Lasour GazetTs, May, 1941, page 
503). The personnel of the board is as 
follows: Mr. R. O. Campney, K&., Van- 
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couver, B.C., chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members; 
Rev. C. D. Clarke, Victoria, B.C., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
T. W. Brown, Prince Rupert, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer. 

On May 31 a board was established to deal 
with a dispute between the Dufferin Ship- 
building Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 128, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Boilermakers, 
Tron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America (LAasour Gazerrn, May, 1941, page 
505). The personnel of the board is as 
follows: His Honour Judge James Parker, 
chairman, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. E. W. Sinfield, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. D. L. 
McCarthy, K.C., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer. All three reside in Toronto. 


Constitution of Boards Completed 


The constitution of six other Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation has been com- 
pleted recently, as indicated hereunder :— 


1. The personnel of the board established to 
deal with a dispute between Kraft Paper 
Products, Limited, and Cables, Conduits and 
Fittings, Limited, both of St. Johns, P.Q., and 
their employees, members of the Federal 
Labour Union of Paper and Cable Workers 
of St. Johns (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1941, 
pages 504-5) is as follows: His Honour Judge 
Albert Constantineau, Ottawa, chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
Raoul Trepanier, Montreal, P.Q., appointed on 
the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
Ivan Sabourin, K:C., also of Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the employers. 


2. The personnel of the board established 
to deal with a dispute between Canada 
Veneers, Limited, Saint John, N.B., and its 
employees, members of Local 2533, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America (Lasour Gazetrr, May, 1941, page 
505) is as follows: Mr. T. L. McGloan, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Mr. J. A. 
Whitebone, appointed on the nomination of 
the employees; and Mr. G. M. Teed, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
All three reside in Saint John. 


3. The personnel of the board established 
to deal with a dispute between the Inter- 
colonial Coal Company, Limited, Westville, 
NS., and its employees, members of the 
Miners’ Protective Association (Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1941, page 505) is as follows: 
Professor N. A. MacKenzie, President of the 
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University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
N.B., chairman, appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. Eugene Forsey, Montreal, P.Q., 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. J. G. Fogo, K.C., Halifax, 
NS., appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 


4. The personnel of the board established 
to deal with a dispute between McKinnon 
Industries, Limited, St. Catharines, Ont., and 
its employees, members of Local 199, United 
Automobile Workers of America (LABOUR 
GazeTTE, May, 1941, page 505) is as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. T. Mulcahy, Pembroke, 
Ont., chairman, appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, 
Ont., appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. J. J. Bench, K.C., St. 
Catharines, appointed on the nomination of 
the employer. 


5. The personnel of the board established 
to deal with a dispute between Halifax Ship- 
yards, Limited, Halifax, NS., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 34, Industrial Union 
of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America (Lasour GazeTrgE, May, 1941, pages 
505-6) is as follows: the Honourable Mr. 
Justice W. L. Hall, of the Supreme Court 
of Nova Scotia, Halifax, chairman, appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members; Mr. J. L. Cohen, 
K<&., Toronto, Ont., appointed on the nom- 
ination of the employees; and Mr. C. B. 
Smith, K.C., Halifax, appointed on the nom- 
ination of the employer. 


6. The personnel of the board established to 
deal with disputes between the Waterloo 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Waterloo, 
Ont., and its employees, members of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, and between 
the Dominion Truck Equipment Company, 
Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and its employees, 
also members of the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee (LaBour Gazertg, May, 1941, 
page 506) is as follows: His Honour Judge 
J. A. McGibbon, Lindsay, Ont., chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, Ont., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
Frank Wilkinson, K.C., also of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employers. 
On May 15, the scope of this board was 
widened so that it might also deal with a 
dispute between the L. McBrine Company, 
Limited, of Kitchener, and its employees, 
members of the Shoe and Leather Workers’ 
Organizing Committee (Lasour Gazerrs, May, 
1941, page 506). 
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Replacement of Board Member 


On account of his being called up for service 
in the Royal Canadian Air Force, Mr. E. H. 
Crawford, K.C., Winnipeg, Man., has resigned 
as member of the Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with disputes 
between National Cartage and Storage, Lim- 
ited, Winnipeg, and its chauffeurs, helpers, 
warehousemen, etc., members of Division 253, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers, and between 
the Manitoba Cartage and Warehousing Com- 
pany, Limited, Winnipeg, and its chauffeurs, 
warehousemen, etc., also members of Division 
253, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 
(Lasour GAZETTE, January, 1941, page 9, and 
April, 1941, page 370). On the nomination 
of the employees concerned, Mr. G. A. Brown, 
of Winnipeg, has been appointed a member 
of each of these two boards in substitution 
for Mr. Crawford. 
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Applications Withdrawn 


Following mediation by an official of the 
Department of Labour, a settlement has been 
reached in a dispute between the Corporation 
of the City of Edmonton, Alta., and electrical 
workers employed in its Telephone, Electric 
Light and Power Departments, members of 
Local B1007, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (Lasour GazettE, Feb- 
ruary, 1941, page 95) and the employees have 
withdrawn their application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. 

Officials of the Department of Labour have 
also assisted in the settlement of a dispute 
between the Dominion Wire Rope and Cable 
Company, Limited, Lachine, P.Q., and _ its 
employees, members of Lodge 1288, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists (LABouUR 
Gazette, May, 1941, page 503). An agree- 
ment has been signed covering the matters 
in dispute and the employees have withdrawn 
their application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Report of Board in Dispute between West Coast Woollen Mills, Limited, 
and Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
West Coast Woollen Mills, Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and its employees, members of 
the Pacific Textile Workers’ Union. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. A. M. Whiteside, K.C., chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
John Stanton, appointed on the nomination 
of the employees; and Mr. R. L. Norman, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
All three reside in Vancouver. 

Attached to the report is a draft agreement 
negotiated by the parties to the dispute with 
the assistance of the board. Subsequently the 
agreement was signed by representatives of 
both parties. 

The texts of the board’s report and agree- 
ment are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between the West 
Coast Woollen Mills, Limited, employer 
and its employees being members of the 
Pacific Textile Workers’ Union, employees. 

To the Honourable Norman A. McLarry, 

Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 

Sir :— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established in the above matter has the honour 
to report as follows:— 


The Board commenced its sittings on the 
Ist day of April, 1941, and arrangements were 
then made for Employer and Employees te 
be represented on April 7, 1941. Thereafter 
sittings were held on April 8, 9, 16, 21, 22, 
23, 28, 29, 30, May 5, 6 and 13. 

The following gentlemen appeared as repre- 
sentatives of the Employees of the Com- 
pany :— 


Mr. J. E. Barnott, President of the Federal 
Local of the Canadian Conference, Cana- 
dian Textile Union; 

Mr. A. McAuslane, National Organizer of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour; 

Mr. John Wigdor, Research Director of 
Statistics of International Woodworkers of 
America. 


The Employer’s President, Mr. Ernest A. 
Stanford, and Mr. W. A. Pullen, the General 
Manager, appeared to represent the Company 


‘and, by consent of the Employees’ representa- 


tives, Mr. Walter S. Owen, barrister, appeared 
as Counsel for the Employer. 

Evidence was submitted by the Employees 
as to rates of wages paid, the high cost of 
living, the sanitary conditions of the Em- 
ployer’s plant buildings and other matters 
mentioned in the application. 

During the course of the enquiry the Em- 
ployees’ representatives asked the Board to 
include in the matters to be reviewed the 
recognition of the Pacific Textile Workers’ 
Union. As this had not been mentioned in 
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the original application, the consideration of 
this point was deferred until the requisite 
authority came from the Department of 
Labour. The draft agreement referred to in 
a letter dated April 10, 1941, from Mr. 
McAuslane, one of the Employees’ representa- 
tives, to the Honourable the Minister was 
filed as an Exhibit. 

The Board visited the Employer’s plant and 
investigated the sanitary conditions com- 
plained of in the application. As the Com- 
pany has constructed new buildings and made 
the necessary provision for its Employees, the 
issue as to the sanitary conditions was dropped 
by tacit consent. 

After ample discussion, it was suggested that 
the differences might be more readily adjusted 
by a private conference between the repre- 
sentatives of the two parties and the Members 
of the Board and this plan was adopted, 
followed by interviews between the representa- 
tives themselves without the assistance of the 
Board, and Members of the Board are pleased 
to say that as a result of these conferences a 
submission was made to the Board setting 
forth in general the terms of an agreement 
to be entered into between the Company and 
its Employees to be effective for the period 
of two years commencing May 1, 1941. The 
draft agreement with the accompanying scale 
of wages is exhibited with this report. 


It will be noted that this agreement will 
provide for a substantial sincrease of wages, 
the provision of overtime payment to Em- 
ployees, other than engineers, working more 
than eight hours in any one day or forty-eight 
hours in any one week, and to engineers work- 
ing more than nine working hours in any one 
day and fifty-four hours in any one week. 

The question of the date at which the 
increased wages shall take effect was left to 
the Board, which decided that the new scale 
of wages shall be retroactive to March 24, 1941. 

The application for a Board of Conciliation 
was dated on the 21st day of January, 1941, 
and the Board of Conciliation, for various 
reasons, was not actually constituted until the 
appointment of the Chairman on March 26, 
1941. It is desirable that the constitution of 
a Board of Conciliation shall be effected as 
soon as possible after an application is made 
so that matters in dispute may be more 
speedily settled, and that any adjustment of 
wages may be related back to a date as near 
to the date of application as may be just and 
equitable. 

The Members of the Board feel gratified 
that the issues have been settled in a friendly 


manner, ample concessions having been made 
on both sides. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) A. M. WHITESIDE, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. L. Norman, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) JoHN STANTON, 

Member. 


Vancouver, B.C., 
May 15, 1941. 


Draft Agreement 


This agreement made the 1st day of May, 
A.D. 1941, between West Coast Woollen 
Mills, Ltd. (hereinafter referred to as “The 
Company”) and the employees of the West 
Coast Woollen Mills, Ltd. (hereinafter 
referred to as “The Employees”). 


Whereas it is the desire of the Company and 
its Employees permanently employed in the 
woollen mill operated by the Company that 
harmony, goodwill and mutual confidence should 
at all times prevail between the Company and 
the Employees and that practical, workable 
facilities should now be set up to ensure that 
all complaints, differences, disputes, suggestions 
and representations of either party arising out 
of the operations be brought to the attention 
of the other party without delay and settled 
fairly and to the mutual satisfaction of the 
parties hereto and that a spirit of co-operation 
should prevail between the Company and its 
Employees; 

And whereas it is further desired by the 
parties hereto that facilities be provided for 
the settlement of any such complaints, differ- 
ences and disputes by consideration thereof by 
a Committee of the management and a Com- 
mittee of the Employees of the Company; 

Now therefore the parties hereto hereby agree 
as follows: 


1. Hmployees’ Committee. 


The Employees then working for the Com- 
pany shall from time to time at reasonable 
intervals meet at regularly constituted meet- 
ings and nominate a Committee of three or 
more Employees of the Company who shall be 
designated the Employees’ Committee, and shall 
be authorized by the Employees for and on their 
behalf individually and collectively to negotiate 
with the Company all matters in dispute or any 
representations which the Employees desire to 
make to the Company and the members of the 
Committee during the term of their office shall 
have power to act for and to bind all the 
Employees of the Company. The names of the 
Employees serving on the Committee from time 
to time shall be communicated to the Company 
and the management shall be entitled to treat 
with those Employees whose names were last 
communicated to the Company as being the 
members of the said Committee. 


2. Overtime. 


(a) A working week shall consist of forty- 
eight hours except in the case of engineers 
who may be required to work fifty-four 
hours a week. 

(b) Except for engineers who may be re- 
quired to work nine hours a day; a work- 
ing day shall consist of eight hours. 
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Time and one-half shall be paid for overtime 
to all Employees other than engineers after 
eight working hours in any one day or forty- 
eight working hours in any one week and to 
engineers after nine working hours in any one 
thie fifty-four working hours in any one 
wee 


3. Statutory Holidays. 


Time and one-half overtime shall be paid for 
time worked on New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Victoria Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance Day, Christ- 
mas Day and Boxing Day. 


4, Working Week. 


The working week for each Employee shall 
consist of six days of eight hours each or in 
the case of engineers may consist of six days 
of nine hours each and no Employee shall be 
required by the Company to work seven days 
in any one week unless that is necessary by 
reason of a direction to do so by the Federal 
authorities or for other good cause beyond the 
control of the Company. 


5. Wages. 


There shall be a general wage increase of 
five cents (5 cents) an hour payable to every 
Employee of the Company computed on the 
basis of the payroll for the last two weeks of 
April, 1941, to take effect from March 24, 1941. 
The rates of pay thus established shall be 
adjusted 5 per cent up or down quarterly as 
the cost of living rises or falls five per cent 
(5 per cent) according to the index established 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The 
figure fifty cents (50 cents) shall be the balance 
rate. Provided that the index figure published 
by the said Bureau for the month of March, 
1941, shall be the starting point from which 
all future increases or decreases shall be 
calculated. Provided further that the rates of 
pay thus established shall be minimum rates of 
pay during the life of this agreement. 
schedule setting forth the minimum rates of 
pay thus established is attached to this agree- 
ment and marked “A”. 


6. Allowance for Work when None Supplied. 


Any Employee called for work who, after 
providing the Company with adequate means 
of notifying him, reports for work when no 
work is available shall, unless he has been 
given sufficient notice cancelling the said call, 
be entitled to two hours’ pay at the rate then 
enjoyed by him. 


7. Special Allowance for Lunch. 


Employees working the night and graveyard 
shifts shall be entitled to a special allowance 
of pay at the wage enjoyed by each for fifteen 
minutes in addition to their actual working 
time if employed on work which necessitates 
a stoppage of the machine being operated by 
them. All other employees who by the nature 
of their work are able to leave their machines 
in operation shall be entitled to full pay 
although stopping work for the purpose of 
eating their lunch, provided that they stand 
by their respective machines on call in case of 
emergency. 


8. Holidays. 


Employees having completed twelve months 
consecutive service with the Company shall be 
entitled to one week’s holiday without pay 
subject to arrangement with the Company. 
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9. Mechanical Defects and Responsibility for 
Accidents. 


All mechanical defects in machines or equip- 
ment will be reported to the management in 
duplicate, Employee retaining copy. Employees 
in charge of equipment and machines shall not 
be held responsible for accidents or damage 
when it can be shown that reasonable care has 
been exercised and they have not been negligent 
in the handling of such equipment. 


10. Notice Board. 


It shall be permissible for the Committee of 
Employees to put up a bulletin board in the 
factory for the purpose of posting notices of 
interest. Said board will be in keeping with the 
general furnishings. All notices posted on the 
said board shall first be signed by the members 
of the Committee. 


11. Promotion and Seniority. 


Seniority shall be established by departments 
from the date an Employee shall have last 
been employed on a continuous basis and in the 
filling of vacancies and permanent new positions 
including those of more than three months’ 
duration, merit and ability being sufficient, 
seniority shall be recognized. 

Seniority lists by department of all Hm- 
ployees shall be posted on bulletin board in 
January of each year and upon presentation 
of proof of error by the Employees’ Com- 
mittee, such error shall be corrected. The 
lists shall show names, and dates of entry into 
service of each Employee. 

All vacancies shall be filled by such Em- 
ployees as are most able to fill the required 
positions but length of service shall be taken 
into consideration in filling such positions. 

An Employee whose position is_ abolished 
or who is displaced by a senior Employee shall 
be entitled to exercise his or her seniority 
rights to a junior position providing they are 
proficient in that work and the Company does 
not have to discharge a junior Employee who 
is skilled and efficient and replace with a 
senior who is not so proficient or able to do 
such work. When reducing forces, senior Em- 
ployees with sufficient ability to perform the 
work will be retained. 


12. Duration of Agreement. 


This agreement shall be effective for a period 
of two years from May 1, 1941, and _ shall 
continue from year to year thereafter unless 
either party gives notice of its intention to 
cancel to the other party in writing sixty (60) 
days before the date of expiration of the said 
two-year period or sixty (60) days before the 
expiration of any succeeding one-year period. 


13. Freedom of Action. 


There shall be no discrimination against any 
worker employed because of his or her affilia- 
tion with any bona fide trade union or other 
organization, 

Signed on behalf of the Company: 


eoeseeresree ee seo eee 


eeeers eee eo ee eee 
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SCHEDULE OF WAGE RATES FOR THE WEST COAST WOOLLEN MILLS, LTD. 








A B C D E 
Rates of pa Higher rates 
including Established | of pay now 
Department cost of living} rates of pay |being paid for} Amount of | Rate from 
bonus up to from experience increase Mar. 24/41 
and including} Mar. 24/41 and length 
Mar. 23/41 of service 
cts. cts cts cts. cts 
Wool scouring and dyeing labourers. £385 Sod. we Us See ou .05 40 
Picker foreman— 

CO. DeTaeyer ys. 1.6 acy ae, eRe .53 Dod. eed cctarceee nen < .05 58 
Mixing picker second hand......... 33 30 luvs) | del ails eceeee et ree .05 38 
Mixing and rag picker labourers.... .30 ULE. dh Peal bce de ace .05 35 
Carders— 

WETTED ak es ain win spas rae Bene Ai EM ORR E AEE iho Da .05 58 

JABarHotte se. Sate We. ook see 53 .05 58 
CORPO GRRE 623 tisha IM his ttae His aunt 2 40 A PR RTS yh ciety <br 2 .05 45 
Cargroonl BUrippers....s..s3< 4k > ou - B15) SD i alt eke .05 40 
Gardroom labourers... sats ons ee te .30 GU CY tee eR ares .05 35 
Spinners, piece work............... 37k SLEPT CI RIS I a se .05 423 
Shimners WEIDOTS... wc cu + aecisis  shiaete .30 SO cds). las ae OR ee .05 35 
Were) ot cts ints cc taphe ae wean aye ee .30 Fi Bm end IL Mayol igs Bans .05 35 
SPOGISrS. ie sence os eee ee ee .30 0 At amee came coca .05 35 
Warners... scubticcieieeecate mea et 37k Oe ace ae eee .05 424 
Relief for handing-in spoolers and 

WATDETS 1) VAUHOLMI Rone arene 2 .30 SD Oa ST at aca eae .05 35 
Weavers, piece workin (l8. AE 0008 35 Op. tosh ae Me eee, Seen, .05 40 
Mending forelady.................. .36 30 SHOR ARS eres .05 41 
Embroidery machine operator..... 33 So CORT SE eee .05 38 
Burlers Pe. 2) PRL Ce rae .30 COTA Th RR Seen es .05 35 
Fulling and scouring— 

Hillissn tek, dekh oa Al pete: 45 45 45 .05 50 
Fulling and scouring operators...... 385 S58 Le LE GE RR .05 40 
Fulling and scouring labourers...... 30 BOUT LE I RE ae Ba .05 35 
Piece dryer labourers.............. .30 SO iia. Cee ERR .05 35 
PG OCre a at. sean Mtns s simian .624 C2 ANAT, RL. 20 .05 67% 
poy ate} Ove) AUN NAL SIS) Se WR Ran ee Aege y e .30 BSOo etal eterna: 53 .05 514) 
Ogre Cleaning 6 o:chos she te o cals 4 Oe wes .30 30 bed t [aR MAO .05 35 
All learners under 18 and learners 

over 1S with permite. cect ie 17-.25 1:25, tds Sas ee .05 22-.30 


Report of Board in Dispute between Hull Electric Company 
and Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Hull Electric Company, Hull, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Division 591, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric Rail- 
way and Motor Coach Employees of America. 


The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Lucien Cannon, 
of the Quebec Superior Court, Quebec, P.Q.., 
chairman, appointed on the joint reecommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Mr. Alexandre 
Taché, K.C., Hull, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees; and Mr. H. P. Hill, 
K.C., Ottawa, appointed on the nomination: of 
the employer. 

The Board’s recommendations have been 
accepted by both parties to the dispute and 
have been put into effect by the company. 


The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 
Report of Board 


15th May, 1941. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour. 

Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between the Hull Electric 
Company and its employees being mem- 
bers of Division 691, Amalgamated Associ- 
ation of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America. 


Dear Sir: 


The Board appointed on April 8rd, 1941, is: 
pleased to report as follows: 
At the initial hearing the company took 


the position that it is not subject to Order 
in Council No. 7440 on the ground that it is 
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not a trade or an industry, and the employees 
claimed that it was. 


After several hearings and consultations with 
the employees and employer we are of the 
opinion that:— 

1. The attached schedule of wages is a 
fair and reasonable adjustment having 
regard to existing circumstances and condi- 
tions and should become effective as of 
April Ist, 1941; and 

2. That if employees are asked to work 
over their daily regular time, they should 
be paid at the rate of time and a half for 
such overtime. 


The company represented that the classi- 
fication of labour shown on the attached 
schedule, with the exception of the operators, 
is used only for the purpose of clarifying or 
identifying the wages payable to its present 
employees. The employees urged that a 


permanent system of classification ought to be 
established by the company and thus insure 
the stability of occupational wages. 


The employees in their memorandum 
addressed to the company have expressed the 
desire that a system of pensions should be 
introduced and that two weeks’ holidays with 
pay after five years’ service should be granted. 
The employees have acknowledged that these 
changes, while desirable, cannot be at present 
considered, and that any discussion should be 
adjourned to a further period when normal 
conditions have been returned. 


We beg to remain, Sir, 


Yours very truly, 


(Sgd.) Lucien Cannon, 
Chatrman. 
(Sedidin Ha Bawkill, 
(Sgd.) Alexandre Taché, 
Members of the Board. 


SCHEDULE 
Rates Changes Effective April 1, 
effective 1942 1943 1944 
Apr. 1, 

1941 
MP RCOIMISE Mie bathe so la edd tye O16 DD. i Dot. DD. 
MP MAGUTOUWING CPs i, bei Mies Haeeley bala es 50 
Blacksmith. . 40 
Carpenter.. é 51 
Air brake Mepecter | 42 
Pitman—lst class.. 46 
Pitman—2nd class.. .... . 44 a as oy 
Pitman—3rd class.. .. . 39 40 42c. p.h. 44c. p.h. 
Troubleman.. : 44 a 
Car cleaner—Ilst pike" 39 mie 
Car cleaner—2nd class.. 33 34 36 aie 
Welder.. 35 36 38 40 
Trackman.. A ie 40 ae By is 
Trolley litera ets Nees: Sltets 46 
Trolley lineman—2nd class.. .. 36 
Freight crew (conductor) .. 50 
Freight crew (motorman).. ...... 50 
Freight crew (brakeman).. 42 
Car operators—lIst year.. .... 44 
Car operators—2nd year.. .. 45 
ial ODCTALOTS=——OlU VOAT. i cagi 4. 4. wien mind sins goatee 47 
Car operators—4th year.. .. .........- 49 


Flagman.. .. . 


$2.75 per dare 


There iy Gon, 


per. A. V. Gale, V. P. & Gen. Mer. 


For the employees, 


G. G. Proulx, Chairman of the Com. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN 


ap ras following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for May, 1941, as compared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 


Number |Number of |Time loss in 

Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 
ERY S204 licen tc. ce 35 6, 292 23, 926 
SAO OATS euine ee 32 19, 406 75, 430 
MSY pPLOAO Ree a rcae soso 23 8,590 61, 122 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes Jockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, ‘strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
abs of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 

than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, : any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘minor disputes’’. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


Although the number of strikes and lockouts 
recorded for May showed a_ considerable 
increase over the number for May, 1940, there 
was a substantial decrease in the number of 
workers involved while the time loss was less 
than half. The increase in the number of 
disputes was due to the occurrence of many 
strikes involving small numbers of workers 
for short periods, there being fifteen each of 
which caused time loss of less than 100 man- 
working days, and only five which caused time 
loss of over 1,000 days. The most important 
disputes were those involving steel rolling mill 
workers at Montreal, metal products factory 
workers at Toronto, upholsterers at Montreal, 
and four strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. There were also four 
other strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia 
which caused little direct time loss. 

In May, 1940, a strike of silk factory 
workers at Drummondville, P.Q., accounted for 
two-thirds of the time loss for the month and 
there was considerable time loss due to three 
strikes of coal miners in Nova Scotia and a 
strike of glass factory workers near Montreal. 
Sixteen hundred automobile factory workers at 
Windsor, Ont., were on strike for a few hours. 

In April, 1941, a strike of coal miners in 
Nova Scotia involved 9,500 workers and caused 
time loss of 42,000 days, over half of the time 
loss for the month. A strike of coal miners 


CANADA DURING MAY, 1941 


in Alberta caused time loss of 8,800 days, and 
four coal mining strikes in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick also caused time loss of 8,700 
days. Other important disputes were those 
involving steel car factory workers at 
Hamilton, Ont., and steel rolling mill workers 
at Montreal. 

Five disputes, involving 593 employees, were 
carried over from April and 30 commenced 
during May. Of these 35 disputes, 31 were 
terminated during the month, three being 
decided in favour of the employers involved, 
four in favour of the workers, six resulted 
in compromise settlements, one was partially 
successful, and 17 were indefinite in result. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there 
were four strikes or lockouts recorded as in 
progress, namely: steel rolling mill workers, 
Montreal, P.Q.; tannery workers, Owen Sound, 
Ont., hosiery factory workers, Owen Sound, 
Ont., and button factory workers, Kitchener 
and Waterloo, Ont. 

Among the 17 disputes for which the results 
were recorded as indefinite, in seven cases 
work was resumed on the understanding that 
the disputes would be referred to Boards under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, in 
some cases only if further negotiations did 
not bring about a settlement. In one other 
case the dispute was to be dealt with under 
the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
of British Columbia. In the other cases work 
was resumed pending negotiations, six of these 
indefinite results being in coal mining. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to five 
disputes of this nature, namely: Hotel 
chambermaids, Montreal, P.Q., one employer, 
July 19, 1940, to September 15, 1940; taxicab 
drivers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Sep- 
tember 23, 1940, to November 30, 1940; packing 
plant employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
September 24, 1940, to November 30, 1940; 
dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
October 8, 1940, to November 30, 1940; seamen, 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River, five 
employers, April 11-17, 1941, to May 31, 1941. 

A strike of 600 coal miners at Springhill, 
Nova Scotia, for one shift on April 9 was 
reported too late for inclusion in the Lasour 
Gazette for May. The men ceased work in 
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protest against a delay in their being hoisted 
out of the mine and sought payment for the 
extra time. Work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

A strike of eight doffers in a cotton mill 
at Cornwall, Ont., from April 17 to April 21, 
was also reported too late for the May issue 
of the Lasour Gazerrr. An increase in the 
piece rate was demanded and an adjustment 
was made. 

A stoppage of work in a sawmill at Poetts 
Nook, Vancouver Island, British Columbia, on 
April 28 has been reported but full particulars 
have not been received. It has been reported 
that the mill was closed following a dispute 
as to extra work and the men left the 
vicinity. 

A minor dispute involved 10 civic labourers 
at Glace Bay, Nova Scotia, in a stoppage of 
work for a few hours owing to a change of 
duties for one employee. It was arranged that 
any grievance would be dealt with by the 
Board of Works or the Council. 

A dispute involving 35 employees in the 
spinning department of a woollen textile mill 
at Guelph, Ontario, on May 30 has been 
reported. It appears that the workers sought 
an increase in wages and work was resumed 
in a short time but full particulars have not 
been received. 

The sawmill and logging camp at Nanoose 
Bay, Vancouver Island, closed on April 8 
(as reported in the Lasour Gazette for May) 
on the grounds of market conditions and lack 
of shipping, resumed operations about May 10, 
with part of the crew. The shut down 
followed a request by a committee of the 
International Woodworkers of America for 
certain improvements and the reinstatement 
of two union workers. On the re-opening of 
the establishment, the union alleged discrim- 
ination against the union members in re- 
employment and took up the matter with the 
British Columbia Minister of Labour. 

An application for a Board under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act on: behalf 
of 15 metal polishers in Toronto in an esta- 
blishment employing nearly three hundred 
other workers is recorded elsewhere in this 
issue. The dispute is as to wage increases and 
alleged discrimination against union workers 
and was not settled as a result of conciliation 
by officials of the Department of Labour. 
Following negotiations as to wages, the night 
shift was cancelled on the ground of lack of 
work and later other metal polishers were 
discharged on refusing to work overtime. The 
Board was established on June 7. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes by 
industries in which strikes and _ lockouts 


occurred during the month, giving particulars 
as to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


MINING 


The strike at Coalburn in Pictou County 
arose out of a dispute as to the rate per ton 
in a re-opened mine in which operations were 
carried on at datal rates for a time. A com- 
promise on the contract rate was finally 
reached with a five per cent increase for 
datal men. 

The strike at New Waterford arose out of 
the deduction of pay for the loading of coal 
not completed by the men on the previous 
shift, owing to a dispute about cleaning off 
the wall. 

Two of the strikes at Sydney Mines were 
due to a dispute as to the number of booms 
to be erected and paid for. Two other 
stoppages in the same mine arose out of a 
dispute as to a reduction in working force 
owing to a reduction in output by contract- 
miners reported to be due to dissatisfaction 
with the new agreement against which the 
miners struck in April. 

The strike at Minto was due to the failure 
of negotiations regarding a dispute as to over- 
time payment for work not finished in the 
regular shift, which caused two strikes in April. 
A conciliation officer of the Labour Depart- 
ment had dealt with this dispute and as a 
result of further conciliation the manage- 
ment agreed to negotiate with union repre- 
sentatives with a view to reaching an agree- 
ment as to wages and working conditions. 


MANUFACTURING 


Printing and Publishing—The strike of plate 
printers in two establishments in Ottawa 
followed the termination of agreements with 
the Ottawa locals of the International Plate 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ Union 
and failure to agree on wage increases of ten 
cents per hour. As a result of conciliation 
by the Department of Labour a compromise 
was reached at $1.45 per hour, and a cost of 
living bonus of $1.75 per week, to be adjusted 
according to changes in the cost of living 
index number. Agreements were entered into 
providing for seven statutory holidays with 
pay, overtime pay beyond 40 hours per week, 
etc. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products—tThe strike 
of barrel factory workers resulted in recogni- 
tion of the Canadian Barrel Workers’ Union, 
Local No. 1, a compromise being reached on 
wage increases, two and one-half cents per 
hour for time workers and five per cent in- 
crease for piece workers, with time and one- 
half for overtime. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1941* 


Number involved | Time loss 


pce occupation 96 OT Ae in aa Particularst 
and locality stablish- working 
ments Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to May, 1941 


MINING, ETC.— 1 


Coal miners, Coalburn, 1 76 912 |Commenced April 22, 1941; re contract rates 
Pictou, N.S. instead of rate per day; terminated May 14, 
1941; negotiations; compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Miscellaneous Wood Products. 
Barrel factory workers, 1 63 378 |Commenced April 28, 1941; for increased 
London, Ont. j wages and holidays with pay; terminated 


May 7, 1941; conciliation (provincial); par- 
tially successful. 
Metal Products— 


Steel rolling mill workers, 1 324 8,424 |Commenced April 23, 1941; for wage increase 
Montreal, P.Q. recommended in minority report of I.D.1. 
Board; unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
W ater— 
Seamen, Great Lakes and 5 50 500 |Commenced April 11-17, 1941; for union 
St. Lawrence River. agreement recommended by I.D.I. Board; 
employment conditions no longer affected 
by end of May; replacement and return of 
workers; in favour of employers. 
SERVICE— 
Business, etc.— 
Hotel employees, London, 1 80 250 |Commenced April 15, 1941; for union recog- 
Ont. nition and increased wages; employment 


conditions no longer affected early in May; 
replacement and return of workers; in 
favour of employer. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1941 


MINING ETC. 
Coal miners, New Water- 1 23 46 |Commenced May 2; for full payment for 
ford, N.S. work not completed; terminated May 3; 
return of workers; in favour of employer. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, GE Ce me 48 |Commenced May 2; re timbering; termin- 
N.S. ated May 5; return of workers pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 60 100 |Commenced May 7; against lack of cars for 
N.S. loading coal; terminated May 8; return of 
workers pending further negotiations; in- 

definite. 
Coal miners, Minto, N.B... 1 300 1,200 |Commenced May 7; for extra pay for delayed 


work; terminated May 11; conciliation 
(federal), work resumed pending negotia- 
tions for union agreement; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 900 1,800 |Commenced May 16; against reduction in 
N.S. working force; terminated May 19; return 
of workers pending negotiations; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 |(a) 260 1,000 |Commenced May 21, against reduction in 

N.S. working force; terminated May 24; return 

of workers pending negotiations; indefinite. 

Coal Miners, Sydney Mines, 1 i(a) 140 500 |Commenced May 26; re timbering; termin- 

N.S. ated May 31; return of workers; indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Animal Products— 

Meat packing workers, 1 255 255 |Commenced May 238; for union recognition, 

Kitchener, Ont. increased wages, etc.; terminated May 23, 


conciliation (federal) and reference to I.D.I. 
Board; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1941*—Continued 


Number involved | Time loss 


Ppoustr occupation SECT EITE Tins in ee Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
‘| ments Workers days 


| (b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1941.—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con., 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 

Trunk and bag factory 1 147 30 |Commienced May 2; for union recognition, 
workers, Kitchener, closed shop, increased wages, etc.; termin- 
Ont. ated May 2; return of workers pending 
negotiations or reference to I.D.1I. Board; 

indefinite. 
Tannery workers, Owen 1 75 150 |Commenced May 30; against discharge of 
Sound, Ont. union officer, for union recognition and in- 


creased wages; unterminated. 
Textiles, etc.— 


Wool spinners and warp- 1 24 48 }|Commenced May 8; for increased wages; 
ers, Carleton Place, terminated May 5; conciliation (federal), 
Ont. work resumed pending negotiations or 

I.D.I. Board; compromise reached. 

Dyeing factory workers, 1 35 17 }Commenced May 15; for increased wages; 
Cobourg, Ont. terminated May 15; return of workers 

pending negotiations; indefinite. 

Cotton factory workers, 1 |(b) 8 20 }|Commenced May 15; for increased wages; 
Cornwall, Ont. terminated May 19; negotiations; com- 

promise. 

Cotton factory workers, L |(e) 40 20 |Commenced May 23; for increased wages; 
Hamilton, Ont. gterminated May 23; return of workers 

. pending reference to I.D.I. Board; indef- 
inite. 

Hosiery factory workers, 1 20 80 |Commenced May 28; for increased wages; 
Owen Sound, Ont. unterminated. 

Pulp and Paper Products— 

Pulpwood workers, Hants- it 120 120 |Commenced May 6; for increased wages; 

port, N.S. terminated May 7; return of workers pend- 
ing settlement; indefinite. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Steel plate priaters, 2 31 77 |Commenced May 1; for increased wages and 
Ottawa, Ont. holidays with pay; terminated May 5; 
conciliation (federal) and negotiations; 
compromise. 
Miscellaneous Wood Products. 

Upholsterers and bedding 5 450 825 |Commenced May 27; for recognition of union, 

workers, Montreal, P.Q. wage increases and reduced hours for up- 
holsterers; terminated May 29; negotia- 
tions; in favour of workers. 
Metal Products— 

Thresher factory workers, } 100 300 |Commenced May 1; for union recognition, 

Waterloo, Ont. wage increases, etc.; terminated May 3; 
conciliation (federal) and reference toI.D.I. 
Board; indefinite. 

‘Truck body factory work- 1 100 |(d) 200 {Commenced May 1; against discharge of 

ers, Kitchener, Ont workers, and for union recognition, in- 
.ereased wages, etc.; terminated May 3; 
-conciliation (federal) and later reference to 
I.D.I. Board; indefinite. 

Steel products factory 1 56 56 |Commenced May 5; against discharge of 
workers, Vancouver, workers; terminated May 5; conciliation 
B.C. (provincial) and reference to provincial 

Conciliation Commissioner; indefinite. 

Metal products factory 1 1,700 5,000 |}|Commenced May 21; for increased wages and 

workers, Toronto, Ont. changes in working conditions; terminated 


May 23; conciliation (federal) and reference 
to I.D.1I. Board; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1941*—Concluded 


Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation es TNT 
and locality stablish- 
wena Workers 


in man 
working 
days 


Particularst 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during May, 1941.—Cone. 


MANUFACTURING—Con' 
Metal Products =Con. 
Steel products factory 1 34 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 


Metal products factory L 50 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 


Non-metallic Minerals, etc.— 
Fertilizer factory workers, 1 30 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Button factory workers, 4 200 
Kitchener-Waterloo, 
Ont. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings, etc.— 
Carpenters, Kingston, 12 250 
Ont. 


Structural steel workers, 1 80 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Truck drivers, Port die). | 125 
Arthur, Ont. 
Shipbuilding— 
Carpenters, Saint John, 1 70 
N.B. 





10 |Commenced May 27; for increased wages; 
terminated May 27; conciliation (provin- 
cial and federal), work resumed pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 


25 |Commenced May 28; against discharge of 
workers and for increased wages; termin- 
ated May 28; conciliation (federal); in 
favour of workers (wages increased and 
men reinstated). 


for increased wages; 


60 |Commenced May 7; l 
negotiations; in favour 


terminated May 9; 
of workers. 


600 |Commenced May 29; for increased wages, 
union recognition, payment for overtime, 
etc; unterminated. 


450 |Commenced May 1: for increased wages; 
terminated May 3; conciliation (federal); 
in favour of workers (increase effective 
July 1). 


240 [Commenced May 5; for increased wages; 
terminated May 7; negotiations, work re- 
sumed pending settlement; compromise 
(overtime concession made). 


150 |Commenced May 20; for increased haulage 
rates; terminated May 21; negotiations; 
compromise. 


35 {Commenced May 14; 
terminated May 14; 
Board; indefinite. 


for increased wages; 
reference to I.D.I. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


_ t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) Several hundred indirectly affected. 

(b) 760 indicectly affected. 

(c} 800 indirectly affected. 

(d) Work resumed from 7 to 11.30 a.m. May 2. 
(e) 700 indirectly affected. 


Metal Products—The strike of steel rolling 
mill workers at Montreal which began on 
April 23 continued during May, a settlement 
not being reached as a result of discussions 
by the Minister of Labour and officials of 
the Department with the parties involved. 
Early in June the Minister requested the 
chairman to reconvene the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation to reconsider the 
wage dispute and on June 11 work in the plant 
was resumed. 


The strike of 1,700 employees in a metal 
products establishment in Toronto on May 21 
followed negotiations between a committee of 
employees and the management regarding 
wage increases, an offer by the management 
being refused. As a result of conciliation by 
an official of the Department of Labour work 
was resumed and an application for a Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act was received on May 27 and the Board 
was established on June 6. The workers 
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organized during the strike as members of the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. 


CoNSTRUCTION 
Carpenters at Kingston, Ontario, ceased 
work on May 1 on the expiration of the 
union agreement with the contractors’ associa- 
tion, an increase in wages of five cents per 
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hour not having been conceded. As a result 
of conciliation by an official of the Depart- 
ment of Labour the increase was agreed upon, 
to be effective from July 1, the employers 
having contracts not completed. Carpenters 
on construction work for war projects resumed 
work before the settlement was reached. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lapour Gazette from month 
to month bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1941, issue, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1940. The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of 
disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts as noted in the Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes which began 
during March was 121 and 8 were untermin- 
ated at the end of February, making a total 
of 129 disputes in progress during March. 
The number of workers involved was 63,400 
and the resultant time loss 285,000 man- 
working days. 

Of the 121 disputes which began during 
March, 33 arose out of demands for increased 
wages and 30 were over other wage ques- 
tions, 4 over working hours, 20 were over 
questions regarding employment of particular 
classes or persons, 26 arose out of questions 
respecting working conditions, 7 on questions 
of trade union principle and one was a 
sympathetic strike. During March, final settle- 
ments were reached in the case of 94 disputes, 


of which 15 were settled in favour of workers, 
52 in favour of employers and 27 resulted in 
compromise settlements. In 18 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


Apprentices in the engineering and _ ship- 
building industries in a number of towns in 
the Clydeside district in Scotland were on 
strike for wage increases from February 28 
to March 19. The strike began in one 
locality and extended after a few days to 
the other towns, and about 12,500 workers 
were idle during the course of the dispute. 
Work was resumed following sittings of a 
Court of Inquiry under the Industrial Courts 
Act, 1919, and a national agreement govern- 
ing the wages of apprentice engineers was 
later negotiated. A further 1,800 apprentices 
in the same industries at Barrow were on 
strike from March 18 to March 26 and work 
was resumed after the national agreement 
was made. Dissatisfaction with the terms of 
this agreement was the cause of 6,000 other 
engineering apprentices being on strike from 
March 27 and later dates, at Manchester and 
district; work was resumed April 5, on the 
terms of the agreement with the understand- 
ing that local negotiations be opened for the 
wages for younger apprentices who were not 
covered by the national agreement. 


Clerical, works staff and other workpeople 
in the tinplate manufacturing industry in 
several towns in West Wales were on strike 
from March 24 and later dates over the 
suspension of a clerk and for recognition of 
the clerical and works staffs’ union. In all 
7,500 workers were involved. Work was 
resumed April 5, on the understanding that 
discussion should take place. 


A strike of 2,000 coal miners at Durham 
which began April 19 over the question of 
a minimum wage for coal cutters, and of 3,000 
others who went out in sympathy two days 
later, was settled April 27 when it was agreed 
to resume work pending negotiations. 

About 2,500 employees of meat wholesale 
establishments in London went on strike 
April 28 over the dismissal of a number of 
workers, but was settled the next day. 
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Eire 

Statistics recently published show that the 
number of disputes which began during the 
year 1940, was 89, involving 7,715 workers, 
with a time loss of 152,076 working days. 
Of these 89 disputes, 46 were over wages 
questions, 2 over hours, 25 over the engage- 
ment or dismissal of workers, 11 over other 
matters concerning conditions of employment, 
4 were sympathetic disputes and one was over 
a trade union question. During the year 87 
disputes were terminated, of which workers’ 
claims were wholly admitted in 19 cases, 
admitted in part in 27 cases and rejected in 
17 cases; employers’ claims were wholly 
successful in 11 cases and in 13 other cases 
the result was indeterminate. 


United States 


Preliminary estimates show the number of 
strikes beginning in April as 400, involving 
500,000 workers, with a time loss of 7,800,000 
working days in all disputes in progress during 
the month. The bituminous coal mining 
dispute which was in progress in April and 
was noted in last month’s Lasour GAZETTE 
accounted for about two-thirds of the total 
workers involved and more than three- 
quarters of the total time loss for the month. 

Twelve thousand loggers and lumber mill 
workers in the State of Washington went on 
strike May 9 for increases in wages and other 
demands. No settlement had been reached at 
the beginning of June. 

Anthracite coal miners in Pennsylvania, 
numbering 91,000, were on strike for one day, 


May 19. Work was resumed the next day 
when an agreement was reached providing for 
wage increases. 

A compromise in the wage _ increase 
demanded, reached through federal govern- 
ment conciliation on May 21, ended a strike 
of 8,500 employees of an automobile and 
airplane parts manufacturing company at 
Detroit which had been called May 15. 

A two day strike of nearly 6,000 employees 
of a fire arms manufacturing plant at Hart- 
ford, Connecticut, was settled May 14, the 
strikers obtaining wage increases. 

Three plants of a company manufacturing 
aircraft tools and dies at Detroit, Michigan, 
were closed due to a strike of 3,000 employees, 
from May 6 to May 17. : 

A strike of 1,900 machinists in eleven ship- 
yards in the San Francisco district, California, 
began May 10. Other employees of these 
yards, 18,000 in number, were indirectly in- 
volved, with the result that work was 
suspended. Later in the month a certain 
proportion of those not on strike returned to 
work but the majority were still out at the 
end of the month in spite of the efforts of 
the federal government, the state governor 
and the head office of the union to effect a 
return to work. The demands of the strikers 
were for increased pay for overtime and a 
slight increase in wage rates over those pro- 
vided in a master agreement for the whole 
Pacific Coast which was signed in April but 
which the local unions of machinists in this 
area repudiated. A closed shop agreement for 
one of the shipyards which was not a party 
to this master agreement was also sought. 


Labour Requirements of U.S. Defence Industries 


Mr. M. J. Kane, Assistant Chief of Field 
Operations, Labor Division, United States 
Office of Production ‘Management, recently 
told a meeting of the International Associa- 
tion of Public Employment Services at 
Denver, Colorado, that a minimum of 1,300,000 
additional men and women would have to be 
employed in major defence industries by the 
end of 1941. Of these, he stated, 285,000 would 
be needed in ship production, 250,000 in the 
production of tanks and guns, 100,000 in the 
production of munitions, and 400,000 in the 
production of airplanes. 

“We have already absorbed practically all 
the craftsmen and highly skilled workers not 
regularly engaged in non-defense activities,” 


he said. “The US. Employment Service has 
pointed out that a considerable list of high 
skills had already developed, for which few 
or no unemployed workers were registered, 
The remedy, in addition to the diversion of 
already employed workers to defense produc- 
tion, lay in a threefold program of training 
upon which no time must be lost.” 

The three phases of the program were out- 
lined as follows: 1—The upgrading of skilled 
workers to a point where each does the highest 
type of work of which he is capable; 2—The 
training of new or semi-skilled workers to 
special operations; and 3-——The augmenting 
of the number of apprentices undergoing 
basic training in skill. 
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COMMENCEMENT OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN CANADA 


Plan in Operation July 1—Summary of Regulations—Administrative 
Rulings of Commission—Text of Radio Address by Minister of Labour 


ANADA’S Unemployment Insurance Plan 
will come into operation on July 1, 
according to an announcement made on 
May 15 by Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour. The plan is provided 
for by the Unemployment Insurance Act 
which became law on August 7, 1940, after 
detailed study by both Houses of Parliament 
and by committees of both Houses. (LaBour 
GazettE, July, 1940, pages 682-686; August, 
1940, pages 791-804, etc.) 

In his radio address the Minister referred 
to the extensive preparations which have 
been made for launching the project. 
cating the magnitude of the work which will 
spread the “cloak of insurance” over nearly 
one-half of Canada’s population, Hon. Mr. 
McLarty said:— 

“Unemployment Insurance will make a 
direct contribution to the war effort even 
now. Contributions of workers and their 
employers will total about $1,000,000 a week. 
This will be held in trust by the Govern- 
ment for the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, to be invested in Victory Loans and 
other similar government bonds until it will 
be needed. To the taxpayer, this means that 
just $1,000,000 a week less has to be raised 
by the Minister of Finance by other means.” 


Administration of Act 


The Unemployment Insurance Act is 
administered by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission which was created in September, 
1940. The Acting Chief Commissioner is Mr. 
Arthur MacNamara, former Deputy Minister 
of Public Works in the Province of Mani- 
toba, who recently completed the reorganiza- 
tion of the Dependents’ Allowance Branch of 
the Department of National Defence. Rep- 
resenting the workers, is Mr. R. J. Tallon, 
former Secretary-Treasurer of The Trades and 
Labour Congress, while Mr. Allan M. Mitchell 
of Montreal, the third Commissioner, repre- 
sents the employers. 


Insured Classes and Exceptions 


The Act provides for the compulsory insur- 
ance of employed persons with certain excep- 
tions. Subject to necessary regulations it 
will provide such persons weekly benefits for 
limited periods if they become unemployed. 
Among the excepted, or non-insurable, employ- 
ments, are: agriculture, fishing, logging, hunt- 
ing, trapping, stevedoring, domestic service in 
a private home, professional nursing, teach- 


Indi- 


ing, and employment at a rate of remunera- 
tion exceeding $2,000 in a year. 


Contributions 


An Unemployment Insurance Fund is to be 
created from contributions by employers and 
employees, and from a Government grant of 
one-fifth of the combined contributions made 
by employers and employees. The Govern- 
ment also defrays the cost of administration 
of both Unemployment Insurance and the 
new Employment Service. Collection of the 
employers’ and employees’ contributions will 
be effected by the sale of unemployment 
insurance stamps in suitable denominations 
through local Post Offices and other author- 
ized agencies. Employers will be provided 
with insurance books for each of their insur- 
able employees and in these books stamps 
of the required values will be affixed at 
stated intervals. The employer will deduct 
the employee’s share from the latter’s wages. 
As an alternative, a stamp metering device 
may be used. Contributions are graded in 
wage classes. 

Benefits 


The receipt of insurance benefits by an 
insured person will be subject to four condi- 
tions, namely,— 

1. That contributions have been paid in 
respect of him for at least thirty weeks, 
or one hundred and eighty days, during 
the most recent two years; 

2. That he proves his state of unemploy- 
ment; 

3. That he is capable and available for 
work but unable to obtain suitable 
employment; and 

4. That he proves that he did not refuse 
to attend any course of instruction or 
training which he was directed to attend 
by the Commission. 


No benefits will be payable until thirty 

weeks after contributions begin. 

An insured person will be disqualified from 

receiving benefits— 

(a) If he participates in, and helps to 
finance, or is directly interested in a 
stoppage of work due to a labour 
dispute, or 

(b) If he has been discharged for mis- 
conduct, or 

(c) If he has refused to accept suitable 
employment without just cause, or 

(d) If he has voluntarily left employment 
without just cause. 
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Persons under sixteen years of age and 
persons earning less than 90 cents a day are 
not entitled to benefits, but may accumulate 
benefit rights at no cost to themselves. 


TABLE OF WEEKLY CONTRIBUTIONS AND 


BENEFITS 
Weekly Benefits 
C Piles: Ay (if in same Class 
S for 2 Years) 
3 Earnings Person 
in a Week By Em-| By Em-| Single pee ig 
ployee | ployer | Person Depend- 
ents 
cts. cts $ cts. $ cts 
0 |Less than 90c 
daily (or under 
16 years of age)|......... al Reuter ae « cherais 
1 |$5 40 to $7 49... 12 21 4 08 4 80 
QF a0 ton Orage 15 25 5 10 6 00 
3 | 9 60 toll 99... 18 25 6 12 7 20 
4 |12 00 to 14 99... 21 25 7 14 8 40 
5 115 00 to 19 99... 24 27 8 16 9 16 
6 |20 00 to 25 99... 30 27 10 20 12 00 
7 126 00 to 38 49 
(or under $2,000 
per annum).... 36 27 12 24 14 40 


Daily rates are based on one-sixth of the weekly rates. 


No benefit will be paid for the first nine 
days of unemployment in a benefit year. 
Thereafter, a worker may draw one benefit 
payment for every five contributions made 
in the previous five years, less one payment 
for every three benefit payments received in 
the previous three years. 


Employment Service 


A system of free employment offices is being 
established throughout Canada, operating in 
uninsured as well as insured industries. Con- 
cerning the Employment Service, the Mun- 
ister observed: :— 

“For the employer, it will offer the best 
and widest field in which to find just the type 
of man or woman he requires to fill some 
special post. 

“For the worker, it will offer free contact 
with employers who have vacancies to fill. 

“For war industries operating at high pres- 
sure, it will be the quickest and most logical 
place to look for the men they need. At 
this time of crisis, such a service is vital to 
our efficiency.” 


Registration of Employers 


By regulation of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, every employer of an 
insurable person is required to register. At 
the time of registration, employers will be 
given a licence which will be numbered. This 
number will be used thereafter for identifica- 
tion purposes and for the purchase of insur- 
ance stamps. It is the duty of every regis- 
tered employer to obtain a book for every 
employee on his payroll who is insurable 


under the Act. These books will be supplied 
to the employer by the Registration Office on 
request. 


Issuance of Insurance Books 

Each employer will allot a book to every 
insurable employee who will be assigned a 
number. This number will be the employee’s 
“social security number” throughout his in- 
surable life. 

The Insurance Book has two detachable 
forms. The outside sheet in the front is to 
be returned to the Registration Office with 
name, residence, sex, birth date, employer’s 
name, address and business filled in. The 
back cover of the book shall be the employee’s 
certificate that he is registered as an insured 
person and it notifies him of his “social 
security number”. 

The insurance book remains in the custody 
of the employer until the employee’s services 
are terminated, when it may be handed to 
the employee. The books remain the prop- 
erty of the Commission and penalties are 
provided for any deliberate destruction or 
defacement. Every employee has the right 
to inspect his book at reasonable times while 
it is in the employer’s custody. 

The employer will be responsible for his 
contributions and those of his employees. The 
employees’ share will be deductable from 
wages, except in the case of employees earn- 
ing less than ninety cents per day or employees 
under sixteen years of age. In these two 
classes the employer must pay the full con- 
tribution and may not make any deduction 
from the employees. 

After the initial registration, an employer 
will obtain. a book for every person he engages 
in insurable employment who has not had a 
book. 

If the employer has not the insurable per- 
son’s book in his possession and the employed 
person cannot deliver it to him because of 
unavoidable circumstances, the employer shall 
report the circumstances to the Commission 
and shall nevertheless make contributions in 
accordance with a temporary arrangement. 
It is provided that such temporary arrange- 
ment must not continue for more than six 
weeks. 

Contributions Procedure 

Where stamps are used, stamps of the 
proper denomination and for the required 
number of days must be affixed in the em- 
ployees’ insurance books. Contributions must 
be made at the following times: 

(1) Where no wages or other pecuniary 
remuneration is paid, or where the 
average daily earnings are less than 
ninety cents, contributions will be made 
at least once a week. 

(2) Immediately upon separation from em- 
ployment. 
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(3) In all other cases, stamps shall be 
affixed within seventy-two hours after 
each date on which wages are payable. 


A stamp must be cancelled by writing or 
impressing the employer’s registration number 
after affixing the stamp in the book. 

If the wages payable are for a full work- 
ing week, a full week’s contribution shall be 
payable. If for less than a working week, 
contributions shall be payable on the basis 
of one-sixth of the week’s contribution for 
each day worked. 

When wages are paid on a semi-monthly 
or monthly basis, the contribution shall be 
for the calendar weeks, which fall completely 
within the pay period plus any unpaid part 
of the previous pay period. Provision is made 
in the regulations for adjustment of fractions 
wf a cent in the contributions. 


Determination of Earnings 

In determining the earnings of an insured 
person, the gross value of his remuneration 
in the insurable employment, including any 
remuneration in respect of overtime, will be 
considered. 

Where an employed person is paid by the 
piece or on some similar basis, his weekly 
earnings may be determined by ascertaining 
the average earnings per week for a month. 
Where an employed person works for less 
than a week and is not paid on the same 
basis for each day of employment, his weekly 
earnings may be calculated by multiplying 
his average daily earnings for the period by 
SIX. 

Meals and shelter provided by the employer 
must be included in determining the weekly 
earnings of the employed person. The scale 
used for the determination of the National 
Defence Tax will be accepted in this con- 


nection, or alternatively, the following 
ible = 
Per week Per month 
Meals and shelter $6.00 $26.00 
Meals only ...... 4.50 19.50 
Shelter only 1.50 6.50 


Individual meals, or 
shelter for one 
Nishe ee. OP. 25c. each 


Payments made by the employer to the 
employee as gratuities and unrelated to the 
contract of service, will not be regarded as 
earnings. 

Holidays and Sickness 

Any person who works the full working 
week will be considered to have been em- 
ployed during the whole of that week and 
if any holiday is observed in the premises 
in which he works, he will be considered to 
have worked the whole week whether he 
receives remuneration for that day or not. 


An insured person will be deemed to have 
been employed on any day in respect of 
which remuneration is paid, although he has 
been granted leave of absence for that day, 
either by way of vacation or on account of 
sickness. Leave of absence for sickness, 
however, will not be recognized as employ- 
ment for any continuous period exceeding 
one month. 

If contributions are made in error, rebates 
may be made under certain conditions on 
application to the local office. 


Determination of Insurability 


To be an insured person, an employee must 
be employed under a contract of service or 
apprenticeship. A contract of service is an 
agreement, expressed or implied, whereby one 
person agrees to perform services for another 
under the direction of the employer, not 
only as to the result to be accomplished but 
also as to the means by which that result is 
to be accomplished. It is not necessary that 
the employer actually direct the manner in 
which the services are performed, but he 
must have the right to do so. The right to 
control hours of work and to discharge for 
cause are important factors indicating that a 
contract is a contract of service. 


Rulings of Commission 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
has found it necessary to make a number 
of rulings on the definition of the so-called 
“excepted” employments. Some of these 
rulings are summarized below 

Employment in agriculture includes all ser- 
vices performed on a farm by an employee 
of the tenants thereof or of the owner of 
such farm, directly connected with the 
cultivation of the soil, the raising and harvest- 
ing of crops, and the raising, feeding and 
management of livestock, bees and poultry, 
fur-bearing animals, and wild life, and services 
performed as an incidental and necessary 
adjunct to such activities. 

Employment in fishing includes services 
performed by the crew of a fishing vessel. 
Employees of fish-packing factories are in- 
surable, 

Sawmills, planing mills, shingle mills, 
wood-processing plants which, it is known, 
will operate in excess of thirty weeks in the 
year, will be considered as being reasonably 
continuous in operation, and, therefore, their 
employees will be insurable. 

Transportation by water will cover the crews 
of all vessels engaged in transportation by 
sea, lakes, rivers and canals. Similarly, trans- 
portation by air will include all members 
of the crew of an aircraft, but not maintenance 
and ground staffs or ticket agents. 
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Private domestic service will not be an 
insurable employment, but servants employed 
in a club will be insurable. Persons em- 
ployed in any trade or business carried on 
for gain, for example, a rooming or boarding 
house where there are ordinarily more than 
four paying persons, will be insurable. 

Charitable Institutions. The Commission 
has ruled that a charitable institution is “an 
institution wishing to claim exclusion as a 
charitable institution should have available 
written evidence in the form of its charter or 
official statement of policy indicating that it 
is not operating for gain.” 

Seasonal employment in factories operating 
on a seasonal basis for canning or processing 
food products, which it is known will not 
operate in excess of fifteen weeks a year, will 
not be insurable employment. Enumerators, 
poll-clerks, returning officers and those en- 
gaged in compiling voters’ lists for elections, 
and census enumerators will be excluded from 
the operation of the Act. 


$2,000.00 Limit. The Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act provides that persons earning more 
than $2,000.00 in a year are not insurable. If 
the actual earnings cannot be pre-determined, 
earnings for the previous year or earnings of 
persons employed in the same employment, 
may be used as a basis. All tradesmen em- 
ployed in the building-construction industry, 
however, will be insurable. Where there is 
any doubt as to the application of the $2,000 
limit, joint proposals may be submitted to the 
Commission by employers and employees. 

Inconsiderable Employment—Persons who 
certify to the Commission that they are ordin- 
arily employed in insurable employment for 
less than four hours a day, or for less than 
two days a week and are not available for 
further insurable employment, may be grant- 
ed a certificate stating that they are in except- 
ed or non-insurable employment. 

Persons working in Canada, but insured 
under an unemployment insurance plan of an- 
other country, are not required to contribute 
in respect of any part of their earnings upon 
which contributions are paid in the other 
country. 

Registration in Progress 


During the month of June, employers across 
Canada have been registering their employees 
for the new plan, in order that they may 
be prepared to make contributions commen- 
cing July 1. 

In his radio address on May 15th, the 
Minister of Labour in appealing for the co- 
operation of employers and employees said: 
“Today in Britain, the bombed-out worker 
and the Government have found in their 
social legislation a source of their high cour- 
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age and morale. Canadians have already ex- 
pressed their approval of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act here both as a war measure and 
as a plan for peace. I ask for the utmost 
co-operation of workers and their employers 
in launching this scheme and I know that I 
can count upon it.” 


Radio Address of Minister of Labour 


The full text of the radio address delivered 
by Hon. Norman A. McLarty on May 15, 
1941 at 11.15 p.m. follows: 


“In June of last year, the Federal Govern- 
ment obtained the approval of every Province 
in Canada to an amendment to the British 
North America Act, permitting an Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act to be written into the 
social and economic structure of this country. 

“That was done and, by August, Canadd 
had followed the example of other countries 
where great industries have developed, and 
has passed such an Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

“Now, and because the operation of an 
Unemployment Insurance Plan at this time 
would be a direct contribution to our “Trial 
by Battle”, it is intended to start collecting 
contributions and putting the Act into full 
operation on July Ist. 

“This plan of insurance, which was exam- 
ined in detail by Parliament last year and 
very widely approved, is designed to fit the 
unique features of the industrial and social 
structure of Canada. The experience of other 
countries in this field of social insurance 
legislation has been carefully studied and it 
is believed many mistakes have thereby been 
avoided. 

“In Canada Unemployment Insurance is to 
be administered by a Commission representing 
the three parties who contribute to the Fund: 
workers, their employers and the State. Each 
of these three will pay into a Fund for the 
benefit of the worker who becomes unem- 
ployed. 

“When the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission was created last September, the late 
Dr. Sirois was chosen as Chief Commissioner 
but, owing to his ill health, it was necessary 
to arrange for a man to carry on in his place. 
Some months earlier Mr. Arthur MacNamara 
had been brought from Manitoba, where he 
had been Deputy Minister of Public Works, 
to reorganize the Dependents’ Allowance 
Branch of the National Defence Department, 
and he was induced to undertake the new 
work as Acting Chief Commissioner. With 
him, representing the workers of this country, 
is Mr. R. J. Tallon, well known for his work 
in protecting the interests of the worker. Mr. 
Allan M. Mitchell of Montreal, the third 
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Commissioner, represents those enlightened 
employers of Canada who see in Unemploy- 
ment Insurance a true contribution to indus- 
trial peace and good will. 

“In the last few months, this Commission 
has been working at great pressure and with 
great ability under difficulties, to make it 
possible to start operating the plan on July 
Ist. This will be an outstanding achieve- 
ment, aS in other countries it has always 
taken a matter of years to set up the 
machinery to administer such a scheme. In 
fact this early start is only made possible 
through the co-operation of the Post Office 
and other Government departments. 

“This Commission will spread a cloak of 
protection over some two and one-half mil- 
lion workers in Canada who, with their de- 
pendents, will total nearly half the popula- 
‘tion of the country. 


Distribution of Insurance Books 


“In the course of the next few weeks, it will 
start the distribution of insurance books to 
every employer in an insured industry: one 
for each of his employees who comes within 
the terms of the Act. For instance, there will 
be about one million books distributed in 
each of the cities of Montreal and Toronto; 
and some idea may be had of the magnitude 
of the task by the statement that across the 
whole country the issue of books will weigh 
about seventy tons. No less than three mil- 
lion books are being printed for the first year’s 
supply and in a few weeks these will be dis- 
tributed through about fifty depots set up in 
Post Offices across the country. The front page 
of the insurance book, which employers will 
fill in, will show details such as age, occupa- 
tion and industry of each of the persons work- 
ing for them. This will be the means by 
which every insured worker in the country 
will be registered and given a number, which 
he will retain throughout his years of em- 
ployment. 

Contributions 


“Contributions to the Unemployment In- 
surance fund will be made by means of special 
stamps purchased through the Post Offices 
and placed in the worker’s insurance book. 
The worker’s contribution ranging from twelve 
to thirty-six cents a week, depending on his 
earnings, will be deducted from his wages by 
his employer and with the employer’s contri- 
bution will make up the value of the stamp 
which is put into the book. The total num- 
ber of stamps required for the first year will 
be some eighty-nine million. 


Benefits 


“The amount of benefit an unemployed 
worker receives and the length of time he re- 
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ceives it is strictly related to the amounts 
and length of time he himself contributed 
while he was employed. For example, if a 
married man was fully employed at twenty- 
five dollars a week for five years and then 
became unemployed for a long period he 
would receive twelve dollars a week for a 
limit of one year. 


Employment Service 


“During this period of unemployment the 
nation-wide Employment Service—a develop- 
ment of the existing Provincial Employment 
Services—would be endeavouring to find him 
employment either in his usual occupation or 
in some other suitable occupation at his 
normal standard of living. 

“This Employment Service will operate in 
every large community in Canada and it 
will charge no fees to any employer or worker 
who desires to use it. 

“For the employer it will offer the best 
and widest field in which to find just the type 
of man or woman he requires to fill some spe- 
cial post. 

“For the worker it will offer free contact 
with employers who have vacancies to fill. 

“For war industries operating at high pres- 
sure, 1t will be the quickest and most logical 
place to look for the men they need. At this 
time of crisis, such a service is vital to our 
efficiency. 

Insurance Coverage 


“Because of administrative difficulties, the 
experience of other countries has shown that 
it 1s unwise to insure some types of employ- 
ment in the early years of operation. For 
example, agriculture and fishing by their very 
nature do not operate in places where collec- 
tions can be easily made or benefits adminis- 
tered through a City Employment Exchange. 
These occupations, and others like forestry 
and trapping, are therefore among those not 
insured. 

“Professional people like doctors, lawyers, 
and dentists, and people earning over two 
thousand dollars in a year, are also excluded 
although all these excluded classes will benefit 
indirectly from the payment of insurance bene- 
fits to the unemployed workers in their com- 
munity. Even with these exclusions, some- 
thing like eighty per cent of the wage earners 
of the country will be required to contribute 
to the insurance fund and will be able to draw 
from it on fulfilment of certain minimum 
requirements. 

“While nobody doubts that many of our 
serious economic problems in the last ten years 
have been caused by unemployment, or the 
fear of unemployment, it might be said that 
the relief of distress caused by unemployment 
is not the most pressing problem facing Canada 
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at this time—that we are in the middle of 
the greatest war that this country has ever 
experienced and that we can think of these 
problems later—after Hitler has wished he 
had suddenly become sane and flown to 
Scotland with his friend, Hess. 


Preparation for Peace 


“Perhaps if we had all been willing to think 
of war in time of peace, it might have been 
possible to have kept the regimented barbarity 
of the Nazi hordes from laying waste the 
civilized lands of the continent of Europe. 
Let it not be said that in time of war we did 
not plan for peace and that we so far forgot 
the debt we owe to the skill of the worker 
and the tireless efforts of those who plan for 
this victory, that they were left to drift alone 
on the turbulent waters of readjustment after 
that victory had been won. An “all-out” War 
Effort demands changes in the industrial 
structure that will have permanent effects on 
the economic life of the country. As Mr. 
Menzies, the Prime Minister of Australia, 
said recently, “If we win this war—and we 
certainly mean to—we shall take years to 
recover from the strain ... and there will 
be burdens which will bow our shoulders for 
a generation to come.” 

“In the meantime, we have created indus- 
tries that are designed solely for war purposes. 
Agricultural workers have become builders 
of aeroplane engines; stenographers are mak- 
ing munitions; industry has developed new 
materials and techniques and trained its 
workers in new skills, and the armed forces 
themselves have drawn to their ranks much 
of the brain and muscle that has built Canada’s 
peace-time prosperity. The days of readjust- 
ment will bring new and. intricate problems 
beyond the experience of any man. 

“Unemployment Insurance will give those 
who contribute a chance to catch their breath 
after their strenuous labours, and enable them 
to pause for a while during the period of read- 
justment without the fear of want and distress 
hanging over their heads. Their spending of 
their insurance benefits will help to sustain the 
purchasing power of the great consuming 
public, while merchants adapt themselves to 
new conditions. As far back as 1919, a Royal 
Commission of Canada recommended the 
study of Unemployment Insurance as a means 
of protection for workers during the period 
of the country’s rapidly changing economic 
structure. 

“During the last war, and again during this 
war, Great Britain has seen the value of 
extending the scope of protection afforded by 


Unemployment Insurance and in the battered 
homes of Britain, workers are finding their in- 
surance benefits of tremendous value, both to 
their pockets and their peace of mind. 


A Contribution to War Effort 


“As my colleague, Mr. Ilsley, has pointed 
out on more than one occasion, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance will make a direct contribu- 
tion to the War Effort, even now. Contribu- 
tions from workers and their employers will 
total about one million dollars a week. This 
will be held in trust by the Government for 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
to be invested in Victory Loans and other 
similar Government bonds, until it will be 
needed. To the tax-payer, this means that. 
just one million dollars a week less has to be 
raised by the Minister of Finance by other 
means while the demands on the fund are few. 

“Collections will begin on July 1st, when 
this important contribution to social welfare 
will be launched. 


“While collections will begin on July Ist, 
it should be borne in mind that benefits do 
not become payable in any case until contri- 
butions have been made for not less than 180 
days within the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the date on which need for benefit 
develops. It will be understood, therefore, 
that no benefits will become payable until 
approximately seven months have elapsed 
during which contributions have been made. 


“Of course, at this time it is impossible to 
predict the number of benefit cheques which 
will be issued once benefit rights have been 
established. Based on the experience in the 
United States during recent months, an ap- 
proximation of the number of benefits which 
might become payable has been set up by 
one of our accountants. His guess is that 
the number of benefit cheques which will be 
issued each working day will not be less than 
fifteen thousand, or in the neighbourhood of 
three and a half million cheques a year. 

“IT simply mention the volume of cheques 
which will probably be required to give 
listeners an appreciation of the magnitude of 
the task which is being undertaken. 


“To-day, in Britain, the bombed-out worker 
and the Government have found in their 
social legislation, a source of their high cour- 
age and morale. 


“Canadians have already expressed their 
approval of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
here, both as a war measure and as a plan for 
peace. 

“T ask for the utmost co-operation of 
workers and their employers in launching this 
scheme and know that I can count upon it.” 
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HEALTH INSURANCE IN SASKATCHEWAN 
Survey of Rural and Urban Medical and Hospitalization Plans 


PERATING in Saskatchewan are a 

number of health insurance schemes con- 
cerning which official information has been 
received from Dr. R. O. Davison, chairman, 
Health Services Board, Saskatchewan Depart- 
ment of Public Health. 

From time to time the Lasour Gazette has 
outlined various health and medical prepay- 
‘ment and insurance plans (May, 1940, page 
456; November, 1940, page 1105; etc.). In 
Saskatchewan the provincial Public Health 
Act authorizes the Health Services Board to 
make wide enquiries into and to co-operate 
for the purpose of securing better health 
services for the people of that province. Its 
main activities so far have been concerned 
with municipal sponsored health services. 

Since Saskatchewan is predominantly agri- 
cultural in its economic outlook, with almost 
63 per cent of its population being engaged 
in farming, the main problem has been to 
provide this group with medical and hospital 
facilities. Large industries are not numerous 
in the province and consequently no great 
necessity has been experienced so far, in 
dealing with services to their employees. 

Besides legislation enabling rural municipal- 
ities, towns and villages to provide their 
residents with medical and hospital services, 
there is also a statute containing the proce- 
dure for the formation of voluntary groups 
for the purchase of medical and hospital ser- 
vices on a mutual benefit plan. Several asso- 
ciations have been incorporated under this 
enactment and groups may be found in both 
rural and urban centres. 


Rural Medical and Hospital Services 
Associations 

Among rural schemes for the prepayment 
of medical and hospital expenses, the follow- 
ing is an outline of the general features of 
what is being accomplished. 

Members of these plans are provided with 
medical services including the services of a 
physician who receives a salary of $300 per 
month. The member and his family receive 
general medical services, obstetrical care and 
minor surgery. The doctor is required to 
attend to all fractures reasonably within the 
competence of a general medical practitioner, 
although the patient must pay the cost of 
any X-ray services, or of casts or other supplies 
needed for its proper setting. Preventive 
services are stressed and the doctor is required 
to systematically organize and conduct immu- 


nization clinics and to physically examine 
children at least once each year. The doctor 
supplies his own automobile and pays its 
running expenses in the discharge of his 
duties. On its part, the association furnishes 
the physician with a telephone and pays the 
rental charges thereon. It grants him holiday 
leave as well as leave to attend medical 
society meetings and refresher courses. 

For these services a member pays an annual 
fee of $5 plus an additional amount of $4 for 
the second person in the household, $3 for 
the third person if an adult son or daughter, 
or $2 if a juvenile, $2 for the fourth person 
if an adult son or daughter, or $1 if a juvenile. 
The annual assessment for the fifth person 
or subsequent dependents is $1 each. A 
family maximum of $14 has been established. 

Office calls are free, but the patient is re- 
quired to pay a fee of $1.50 for each and 
every visit made by the doctor to his home. 
In addition, the doctor may charge and 
collect from the patient a fee of $10 for 
maternity cases, as well as fees for home 
visits, provided the mother has been under 
his care for five months; otherwise he may 
charge a fee of $15. When roads are impass- 
able owing to snow, the member must furnish 
transportation for the doctor. 


Urban 


Details of organization of urban associations 
are outlined in the following example scheme 
in effect in a city of approximately 11,000 
people, limiting its activities to furnishing 
members with medical services. One physician 
is employed and is paid an annual sum of $12 
for each member. When the member has 
one dependent he receives $20 and a maximum 
of $24 for a family. The doctor provides 
general medical services and minor surgery 
with no charge for office calls. The patient 
pays $1 for the first visit to the home in 
any one illness, subsequent visits being free. 
After 10 p.m. the physician is entitled to 
collect $2 for the initial home call and 50c 
per mile one way if he is called outside the 
city limits. 


Associations 


Prepaid Hospitalization 


Associations offering hospital services only 
are best described in two examples, one of a 
plan enrolling members from a small town 
and surrounding district; and another organ- 
ization comprising the employees of the 
largest city in the province. 
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In the first example, that of an association 
in a small town and surrounding district, 
248 contracts are in force comprising a total 
of 648 persons. Each member pays an annual 
membership fee of $1 and an annual fee of 
$7 for the member, plus $5 for his wife and 
$1 for each dependent thereafter, with a 
family maximum of $15. Hospitalization is 
provided by the association to the extent 
of $2.25 per day which assures the member 
or his dependents, public ward accommoda- 
tion and all ordinary hospital services except 
fees for operating room, case room, X-ray 
services or other extras. The patient assumes 
responsibility for these charges. A total of 
60 days’ hospitalization in any one year on 
any one contract is provided by the asso- 
ciation, under this plan. 

The second organization, comprising the 
employees of the largest city in the province, 
has a total membership of about 275. Each 
member pays a monthly fee of 75c plus 25c 
for each dependent with a monthly maximum 
of $2. The association pays either of two 
city hospitals $2.50 per day which assures 
public ward accommodation and all ordinary 
hospital services, including the use of the 
operating room and the case room, ordinary 
laboratory services and X-ray services up to 
an amount of $10. 


Saskatoon Association 


One of the most comprehensive schemes is 
that established by the Saskatoon Mutual 
Medical and Hospital Benefit Association, 
Limited. Members are solicited from the City 
of Saskatoon and a neighbouring town, and 
since its incorporation on October 16, 1939, 
over 700 members have been enrolled. Both 
medical and hospital services are provided. 
A member for himself pays a monthly fee 
of $1.75; for each member of his immediate 
family, twenty-one years of age or over, a 
fee of $1.50 per month; for each member 
of his immediate family if dependent upon 
the member and between the age of eighteen 
and twenty-one years inclusive, a fee of 
$1.00 per month; for each dependent member 
of his immediate family under eighteen years 
of age, a fee of 50c per month. Five or more 
persons belonging to an industrial, professional 
or employees group which may include the 
wives or husbands of such persons, may join 
and each pay a fee of $1.50 per month. 

This association pays for all necessary 
medical and surgical care including con- 
sultations, treatments, examinations, surgical 
procedures and preventive care as well as 
laboratory tests, X-ray examinations and 
physiotherapy treatments, diathermy, short 
wave therapy, galvanic therapy, quartz light, 
ultra violet ray, infra-red light, etc. 
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Public ward accommodation is provided at 
either of the two Saskatoon general hospitals 
for which the Association pays $3 per day. 
This rate includes all ordinary nursing serv- 
ices, use of operating and case rooms, ap- 
pliances, equipment and supplies used in 
ordinary surgical procedures and medical treat- 
ment, medicines, drugs, sera and oxygen as 
may be prescribed by attending physicians 
and surgeons, as well as use of all X-ray ser- 
vices and physiotherapy services available in 
the hospitals. 

A similar association is in the process of 
formation in Regina, and will offer members 
the same service on a similar basis. 


Supervision of Associations 


The incorporation of these voluntary organ- 
izations as well as supervision of their acti- 
vities is a function of the Health Services 
Board. In addition, the by-laws and any 
agreements entered into for the services are 
also subject to the Board’s approval. 


Municipal Associations 


Although considerable advance has been 
made in the field of co-operative medicine, 
the main feature of health services in Sas- 
katchewan has been their development on a 
municipal basis. 

Often rural areas and small urban centres 
afford insufficient financial inducement to 
attract a resident medical practitioner, or 
such districts have insufficient resources to 
furnish their people with adequate hospital 
facilities. It has, therefore, been necessary 
for the Provincial Legislature to invest local 
governing bodies with powers to establish 
municipal medical, dental, hospital and nursing 
services and pay for them through the medium 
of taxation. 

Rural municipalities have been given wider 
powers than villages, towns or cities. The 
rural community, as an aid in obtaining a 
physician, may offer an annual, or other grant, 
not exceeding $1,500. It may also offer a duly 
qualified nurse an annual, or other grant, not 
exceeding $1,000 as an inducement for her 
to reside and practise her profession in the 
municipality. Where no _ physician lives 
within the outer boundaries of the municipa- 
lity, the amount may be increased to $1,500. 
If so desired, the municipality may employ 
nurses for individual patients and also may 
adopt a similar procedure in the case of 
dentists. 

Rural municipalities, villages and towns 
may furnish their residents with medical, 
surgical or hospital services or all of them 
at the expense of taxation. Taxation may 
take the form of the usual tax on land or 
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it may be a personal tax levied on each indi- 
vidual resident. Personal tax legislation was 
introduced in 1989 and it is still in the experi- 
mental stages. On the other hand, schemes 
paid for from funds derived from taxation 
on land have in many cases been operated 
for a considerable period of time. 


Rural Medical Services 


At present 99 out of 302 rural municipal- 
ities, as well as 65 towns and villages furnish 
their residents with municipal medical ser- 
vices. The population of these communities 
represents approximately 23 per cent of the 
provincial figure. The service is given under 
the terms of a written agreement between 
the doctor and the municipality concerned, 
and under the average agreement a municipal 
physician provides general medical services, 
obstetrical care and minor surgery. He acts 
as medical health officer, organizes and con- 
ducts immunization clinics, inspects school 
premises and examines school children, pro- 
viding corrective treatment when necessary. 
He equips a suitable office, supplies his own 
automobile and pays its running expenses, 
and in the majority of agreements furnishes 
patients with drugs and dressings on his first 
visit. There is no cost to the patient except 
in the case of a rural municipality where it 
is customary to permit the physician to col- 
lect a fee of $2 and a reasonable mileage 
charge for an unnecessary home call. Major 
surgical services require a separate agreement. 


Rural Hospitalization Services 


Hospitalization is provided by 63. rural 
municipalities and 15 towns and villages or 
to about 14 per cent of the provincial popula- 
tion. The extent of hospital care and treat- 
ment paid for varies, although the most 
popular plan is that whereby the municipality 
assumes responsibility for payment of public 
ward accommodation at a rate which usually 
includes all ordinary hospital services. The 
rates charged by hospitals in such arrange- 
ments are from $2 to $3 per day. 

Both medical and hospital services are 
sponsored by 29 rural municipalities and 9 
towns and villages, representing about 7 per 
cent of the provincial population. 

Six districts have established both medical 
and hospital services on a per capita tax 
basis. The first one comprises a rural muni- 
cipality, one town and two villages with a 
total population of approximately 2,400. Each 
resident of this area pays an annual tax of 
$6 and from funds secured on this basis the 
municipality employs a resident physician at 
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a yearly salary of $4,000. If a specialist’s 
services or surgical procedures are necessary, 
patients are referred to physicians of a nearby 
city and the municipality meets the accounts 
at 50 per cent of the scheduled fees. A total 
of twenty-one days’ hospitalization in any 
one year is provided on the authorization of 
the resident physician. Maternity cases are 
not hospitalized, unless the doctor considers 
such care essential to the mother’s welfare. 
The other districts operating both medical 
and hospital schemes under the personal tax 
have found that the annual tax should be 
greater than that levied by the first district 
and there is now a tendency to make the 
amount at least $8. 

In addition, rural municipalities or villages 
are empowered under the Public Health Act 
to make grants-in-aid toward the erection and 
maintenance of hospitals. Towns and cities 
may also take over, purchase, maintain and 
erect hospitals. 

The Act also provides that two or more 
municipalities whether urban or rural, may 
combine and co-operate in the establishment 
of union hospital districts. Such districts may 
issue debentures to raise money, the deben- 
tures to be retired from funds secured by way 
of taxation on land. This provision was de- 
signed to provide better hospital facilities 


for rural areas and at present there are 23 


institutions established in this manner in oper- 
ation. 


Staggering of Travel Hours in 
Great Britain 


In order to provide improved travel faci- 
lities for workers, the London Passenger 
Transport Board and the principal railway 
companies have arranged with the employers 
in some areas for the staggering of working 
hours over 15-minute periods, thus extending 
the “peak” period and enabling the railway 
companies to transport workers to their homes 
without the rush on trains and consequent 
long waiting which a shorter peak period 
entails. 





Selecting, Training and Upgrading is the 
title of a report issued by the National 
Industrial Conference Board Inc. of New 
York in its Studies in Personnel Policy. In 
a preface it is explained that the report is 
designed to supply executives with facts which 
will be helpful in solving, through upgrading 
and training, some of the labour shortages in 
their own plants. It emphasizes the selection, 
upgrading and training of skilled workers, job 
instructors and supervisors. 
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COMBINES INVESTIGATION ACT 


Conviction of Shipping Container Combine Upheld by 
Ontario Court of Appeal 


HE conviction of manufacturers of corru- 

gated and solid fibre board shipping 
containers and one individual of combining 
to restrain trade in contravention of section 
498 of the Criminal Code was upheld by a 
four to one decision of the Ontario Court 
of Appeal in The King v. Container Materials 
Limited et al. The judgments, delivered 
on May 30 on appeal from the decision 
of Mr. Justice Hope of the Ontario Supreme 
Court, handed down on September 6_ last 
(reported in Lasour GazerTe, September, 
1940, pp. 986-990) find the accused guilty of 
conspiring to unduly prevent or lessen com- 
petition and. affirm the fines which were 
imposed. Three other charges under section 
498 were eliminated by the Appeal Court, and 
a new trial was ordered, on a question of 
admission of evidence, in the case of Wilson 
Boxes Limited. 

The accused companies are engaged in 
manufacturing and marketing shipping con- 
tainers in all parts of Canada. The exist- 
ence of a combine consisting of eighteen 
manufacturing companies, Container Materials 
Limited, a corporation set up by the com- 
panies to control their marketing, and one 
association officer, was reported on investiga- 
tion under the Combines Investigation Act. 
Prosecution was undertaken at the instance 
of the Attorney-General of Canada and the 
accused were convicted following trial at 
Toronto. Fines totalling $161,500 were 
imposed by the Court. 

On the appeal, all five members of the 
fourt wrote their reasons for judgment, three 
of them at considerable length. Four mem- 
bers of the Court, Chief Justice Robertson 
and Justices Middleton, Masten and Fisher, 
upheld the conviction of the appellants, with 
the exception already noted, while Justice 
Henderson dissented from the majority view 
of the Court. 

In 1931 manufacturers of corrugated shipping 
containers in Canada entered into agreements 
with Container Materials Limited, an incor- 
porated trade association directed by H. J. 
Badden, to establish joint control over the 
marketing of corrugated products throughout 
the country. Deposits were made by member 
companies and these were substantially in- 
creased by periodical assessments. Members 
were allotted percentages of the total busi- 
ness, subsequently revised from year to year, 
and a pooling system was set up to com- 
pensate members whose business fell below 


their quotas by equal amounts contributed 
by companies whose sales exceeded their 
allotted percentages. Schedules of prices, 
rigidly enforced, were set through Container 
Materials Limited and rigorous control was 
maintained over practically every phase of 
marketing, including credit terms, discounts 
and types of containers. In the words of 
Chief Justice Robertson :— 


“This supervision and control of the marketing 
of the manufacturers’ products was constantly 
and continuously maintained by Container 
Materials Limited throughout the period during 
1931 to 1938, and, with the conduct of a pooling 
arrangement hereinafter described, and doing 
what occasionally became necessary to elim- 
inate competition from outside its circle appears 
to have constituted the whole business of that 
Company. The Appellant, Badden, who, with 
his partner, A. J. Hardy, was made a director, 
became president of the Company and also its 
secretary-treasurer, his salary in the latter 
office being $15,000 per year. The activities 
of Container Materials Limited were carried 
on from the offices of Hardy & Badden in 
Toronto.” 


Enforcement of Agreements 


“No bevy of little girls ever played a game 
of ‘Let’s Pretend’ with more realism than these 
business men displayed in all that related to 
the marketing of their products in carrying on 
among themselves the pretence that Container 
Materials Limited was the sole purchaser from 
them of their products, and they were merely 
its agents in selling them to their customers. 

“It is not to be supposed that it was ever 
intended that any Court should be asked to 
enforce the agreements in any particular when 
the fundamental provision that Container 
Materials Limited should purchase the manu- 
facturer’s products was not fulfilled. The agree- 
ments, however, provided their own sanctions 
and the means of enforcing them. No doubt 
the advantages to the manufacturers of such 
an arrangement in limiting competition was 
always a potent factor in securing their con- 
tinued allegiance to it.” 


Pooling Arrangement 


In referring to the pooling arrangement the 
Chief Justice states:— 


“The amounts received and disbursed in 
carrying out this arrangement were substantial. 
The amount paid to manufacturers whose sales 
were short—a like amount being paid in by 
manufacturers with excess sales—often ex- 
ceeded in the aggregate $15.000 for the month; 
not infrequently it exceeded $20.000. and there 
were months when it was over $32.000. 

“This pooling arrangement could hardly fail 
to have the effect of reconciling to some degree 
the manufacturers whose sales did not increase 
as rapidly or as consistently as the sales of 
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some others, to the restrictions of an agree- 
ment under which competition was prevented in 
many directions.” 


Elimination of Competition 


“Care was taken throughout the period of 
the agreements of lst September, 1931, so far 
as possible, to bring within the circle of 
manufacturers who carried on their operations 
in accordance with the agreed plan, any who 
may not have executed the agreements although 
then carrying on business in Canada, and any 
new manufacturers. ... Others of the Appel- 
lants who were not parties to the agreements 
of Ist September, 1931, in one way and another 
joined in the general scheme to fix prices, and 
in some cases to co-operate more fully, so that 
almost the whole industry engaged in manu- 
facturing this class of goods in Canada was 
joined in maintaining the control centred in 
Container Materials Limited. 

“That the manufacturers concerned deemed 
it important to maintain this condition plainly 
appears from their letters to Container 
Materials Limited, and to other manufacturers. 
Whenever an independent manufacturer entered 
the field there was immediate unrest until the 
situation had been dealt with or the competition 
in some way ceased.” 

“It is, I think, not open to serious dispute 
that this was an arrangement to prevent or 
lessen competition generally throughout Canada, 
as well as in the particular places named in 
the indictment, in the sale of the articles the 
manufacturers were engaged in producing. 
Appellants contend, however, with great earnest- 
ness that it is not shown that there was an 
arrangement to prevent or lessen competition 
unduly, and much argument was addressed to 
us on both sides, not only as to the meaning 
of ‘unduly’, as used in s. 498, ss. 1, of the 
Criminal Code, but also in respect to the con- 
tention of Appellants that the burden is imposed 
on the prosecution of proving that the Appel- 
lants intended, by their arrangement or agree- 
ment, not only to prevent or lessen competition, 
but to do it unduly, and that in fact competi- 
tion was unduly prevented or lessened by it. 
It must always depend greatly upon the circum- 
stances of each case whether or not what is 
complained of is done, or is agreed to be done, 
‘unduly’, and it becomes substantially a ques- 
tion of fact. In the words of the Chief Justice 
in Weidman v. Shragge (1912) 46 S.C.R. 1 at 
p. 4, ‘It is for the Courts to say whether in 
the circumstances of each particular case the 
mischief aimed at exists.” There are, however, 
some established principles to guide one in the 
inquiry. In the case just referred to the Chief 
Justice said at p. 4, ‘If the object of the parties 
to the agreement is to interfere with the free 
course of trade by unduly preventing or lessen- 
ing competition. the agreement is declared to 
be unlawful’. Mr. Justice—now Chief Justice 
—Duff in the same case, at p. 37, after referring 
to the necessity for keeping scrupulously in 
view the public interest in freedom of control 
in commercial matters, and in freedom of deal- 
ing in private property. said, ‘But giving full 
effect to these considerations, I have no hesita- 
tion in holding that as a rule an agreement 
having for one of its direct and governing 
objects the establishment of a virtual monopoly 
in the trade in an important article of com- 
merce throughout a considerable extent of terri- 
tory by suppressing competition in that trade. 
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comes under the ban of the enactment.’ At p. 
42 of the same case Mr. Justice Anglin, as 
he then was, discussed the difference between 
the meaning to be attached to ‘unreasonably’ 
and that which should be given to ‘unduly’ when 
employed in such a statute, and he said ‘under 
the former a chief consideration might be 
whether the restraint upon competition effected 
by the agreement is unnecessarily great having 
regard to the business requirements of the 
parties, whereas under the latter the prime 
question certainly must be, does it, however 
advantageous or even necessary for the protec- 
tion of the business interests of the parties, 
impose improper, inordinate, excessive or 
oppressive restrictions upon that competition 
the benefit of which is the right of every one?’ 
The opinions so expressed were quoted and 
approved in Stinson-Reeb Builders Supply Oo. 
v. The King (1929) S.C.R. 276. 

“In my opinion it is established by evidence 
properly admissible, that an agreement or 
arrangement was made among the manufac- 
turers who mainly supplied the market through- 
out Canada for corrugated and solid fibre 
board boxes and shipping containers that they 
would place the control of the marketing, the 
barter, sale and supply to customers of their 
output of these products under the control of 
Container Materials Limited, a company that 
they themselevs, through their representatives 
on the board of directors, controlled and oper- 
ated, with the Appellant Badden as president 
and secretary and virtual manager, and that 
the measure and extent of that control was 
such control as that would be in the hands of 
a single purchaser, to whom alone any of these 
manufacturers was at liberty to sell its products, 
or any part of them, and for whom the manu- 
facturers themselves in supplying their real 
customers were mere agents selling the goods 
of that purchaser for it and under its strict 
supervision and control. While this was not 
strictly a monopoly it was to have all the effect 
of one so far as the public was concerned. 
Under this arrangement there was always to be 
imposed as a restriction upon the manufac- 
turers’ freedom to compete, whether among 
themselves or against others (if there were 
others who could supply similar goods or other 
goods that would compete with them), the 
control of Container Materials Limited, not only 
over prices but also over every matter that 
entered into the supply of the market, and that 
would have been in the hands of Container 
Materials Limited if it had been the sole pur- 
chaser to whom the manufacturers could sell, 
and from whom alone others could obtain a 
supply.” 

‘Tf I am right in the conclusion I have 
reached as to the real arrangement or scheme 
of these manufacturers, and of those who 
worked with them in its execution, then I think 
there can be no question that it falls within 
the terms of sec. 498, s.s. 1 (d). Its purpose 
was to extinguish so far as these manufacturers 
were concerned all competition in the barter and 
sale of these products in Canada just as com- 
pletely as if Container Materials Limited had a 
monopoly of them. 

“Tt is argued that this is not so, for each 
individual manufacturer continued throughout 
to push the sale of its own goods and to supply 
the requirements of its customers and to search 
for new customers for its goods. It is pointed 
out further that in the aggregate the money 
value of the sales per annum about doubled 
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in the period under investigation, most of the 
manufacturers steadily increasing the volume of 
their sales. It is argued that this disproves 
the assertion that competition was restricted. 

“No doubt this case is to be distinguished 
from cases where it was part of the conspiracy 
charged that the volume of output should be 
restricted, or that only persons engaged in a 
certain trade or belonging to an association 
should be supplied, or that there should be some 
controlled allotment, among the members, of the 
available business. We have none of these in 
this case. We have, however, the so-called ‘pool’ 
arrangements by which any manufacturer who 
obtained more than his specified percentage of 
the total monthly sales was required to pay a 
substantial part of his gross receipts from the 
excess to other manufacturers whose sales had 
fallen below the percentages assigned to them. 
This necessarily imposed some limitation on the 
amouut of new business any manufacturer could 
afford to take. In this way also the customers 
of the one manufacturer were indirectly made to 
compensate the less successful manufacturer for 
the business he failed to get. 

“Competition from which everything that 
makes for success is eliminated except salesman- 
ship is not the free competition that sec. 498 is 
mainly designed to protect. It brings to the 
customer no opportunity to buy at a lower price 
or on better terms, or to buy better or more 
attractive goods for the same money, and this is 
one of the principal benefits to be had from 
free competition. The chief factor in increasing 
sales under conditions such as prevailed under 
this arrangement is mere salesmanship. Com- 
petition of this restricted kind resembles the 
competitions one reads of among the agents of 
one insurance company as to who shall write 
the most insurance in the year, all competition 
in benefits granted the persons insured being 
prevented by law.” 


Second Count 


“The second count is laid under clause (0) of 
sec. 498. It charges a conspiracy to restrain or 
injure trade or commerce in relation to articles 
of trade or commerce, to wit, corrugated and 
solid fibre board boxes or shipping containers.” 

“It was strongly argued for the Appellants 
that the Crown had proved only one conspiracy, 
and therefore there could be only one crime. 
It was said, as it has often been said, that the 
crime lies in conspiring and not in what was 
done to carry out the conspiracy. No doubt 
that is true. Yet simply to conspire does not 
come within the description of any offence. 
The crime is to conspire to do something or to 
bring about some result, as to conspire to rob 
or to conspire to commit some other named 
indictable offence (s. 573 of the Criminal Code) 
or to conspire to defraud (s. 444).” 

“Not only have we but one agreement or 
arrangement although it is necessary to read 
more than one document to discover it, and 
some essential part of it is not in writing at all 
and is disclosed only by the conduct of the 
parties, but the evidence of the things done or 
agreed to be done that goes to establish the 
conspiracy is as relevant to the second count as 
to the first, and has been taken into account in 
reaching the conclusion of guilt on that count. 
It therefore seems to me that, having convicted 
on the first count, it would be improper and un- 
just to convict again on the second count for the 
same conspiracy to do the same things, described 
in different terms. In this connection it is 


significant that the voluminous particulars 
delivered by the Crown make no distinction as 
between one count and another.” 


Third Count 


“The third count in the indictment is laid 
under clause (a) of sec. 498, and charges a 
conspiracy to unduly limit the facilities for 
producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing or 
dealing in corrugated and solid fibre board 
boxes or shipping containers.” 


Fourth Count 


“The fourth count charges a conspiracy to 
unduly prevent, limit or lessen the manufacture 
or production of corrugated and solid fibre 
board boxes or shipping containers, or to un- 
reasonably enhance the price thereof contrary 
to clause (c) of s. 498. While as an incident 
of its control of the marketing of these articles, 
Container Materials Limited did at times refuse 
to permit the manufacturers to supply customers 
with the very article called for, this is far from 
being evidence of a conspiracy to unduly 
prevent, limit or Jessen manufacture or produc- 
tion. Without a far more intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of this trade than can be 
obtained from the evidence it is, in my opinion, 
impossible for the Court to say that there was 
anything undue in what was done in this regard. 
The absence of any evidence from persons who 
were unable to get what they reasonably re- 
quired also called for comment.” 


Unreasonableness of Prices 


“There remains under the fourth count the 
question of conspiracy to unreasonably enhance 
prices. There is an abundance of evidence, in 
my opinion, of a conspiracy to control prices 
and to fix them throughout Canada, and to un- 
duly prevent and lessen competition in that 
respect. The evidence establishes that Con- 
tainer Materials Limited was given a large 
measure of control over prices, and that it 
exercised such control over a period of years, 
and that competition in prices ceased to exist. 
I doubt whether the direct evidence on the 
fixing of prices goes any further than that. 
There is evidence, no doubt, of the prices that 
were fixed, but there is no direct evidence so 
far as I am aware, that any of the prices 
were unreasonably high. In that connection it 
is important to note that here the word ‘unrea- 
sonably’ is used and not ‘unduly’ before the 
word ‘enhance’. The result may be that it is 
necessary to consider the reasonable necessities 
of the producer as well as the interest of the 
customer or consumer, in determining whether 
prices are enhanced in a way that is forbidden. 
See Weidman v. Shragge (supra) at p. 42. 

“Doubtless there is a grave danger that the 
prices demanded for goods will be unreasonably 
enhanced if the manufacturers of the goods have 
the control of prices in their own hands. There 
may be much truth in Edmund Burke’s epigram, 
‘There never was a man who thought he had no 
law but his own will who did not soon discover 
that he had no end but his own profit’. That 
danger, however, is one that arises from 
preventing or lessening competition against 
which clause ‘d’ of sec. 498 is designed to 
provide. It is not enough to support a charge 
under clause ‘c’ to show that unreasonable 
enhancing of prices was made possible. It must 
be shown that it was designed. 
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“There are features of the arrangement to 
which Appellants were parties, and there were 
acts done in pursuance of it that definitely 
suggest a purpose on the part of the manu- 
facturers to enhance prices beyond their reason- 
able and legitimate requirements. The most 
important of these is the so-called ‘pool’. It 
seems a reasonable conclusion that the manu- 
facturers reimbursed themselves by the prices 
fixed for their products, for the sums required 
to be paid in each month by those whose gross 
sales for the preceding month exceeded their 
assigned percentages of the aggregate sales of 
all of them for the benefit of those whose gross 
sales fell short of their assigned percentages.” 

“T should be inclined to the opinion that to 
fix prices high enough to provide from profits 
the funds necessary for the operation of the pool 
afford evidence of a conspiracy to unreasonably 
enhance prices, and would warrant a conviction 
on the fourth count—for the requirements of 
the pool cannot be considered a valid reason for 
raising prices—were it not for the fact that the 
views I have set forth of the real working of the 
pooling arrangement were not presented in argu- 
ment before us, nor do they appear in the 
reasons for judgment of the learned trial 
judge. In the circumstances, however, I 
do not think it would be safe or proper to 
uphold the conviction on grounds that have 
not been argued, and, other grounds failing, I 
would therefore quash the conviction on the 
fourth count. 

“Appellants contend that intent is an essential 
ingredient of the offence charged, and that even 
if it has been shown that they conspired to 
prevent or lessen competition, it has not been 
shown that they had any intention to do so 
unduly. The case of Attorney-General of 
Australia v. Adelaide SS. Company (1913) A.C. 
781 is relied on. I do not think that case is 
relevant. The statute defining the offence in 
question there expressly included the intent in 
its definition. I do not think anything more 
than ‘mens rea’ is required to be found in the 
present case. It cannot have been the intention 
of Parliament that unless it is shown that the 
object of the conspiracy was to do something in 
a manner or to a degree that the accused ought 
to be found to have himself considered ‘undue’, 
he could not be convicted. It is, I think, 
sufficiently established by cases already cited 
that it is for the Court or the jury to decide 
what is ‘undue’, in fact, and no more is 
necessary. Apart from that question, there can 
be no doubt that ‘mens rea’ is amply estab- 
lished in this case. The subterfuge of intro- 
ducing Container Materials Limited in the guise 
of an independent purchaser must count heavily 
against Appellants on any consideration of ques- 
tions of innocent intention.” 





Sentences Confirmed 


“There remains the matter of sentence, against 
which some of the Appellants have appealed. 
I am not able to take the view that the matters 
with which these proceedings are concerned are 
the result of innocent mistake into which any- 
one might fall. As the accused are all, with the 
one execption of the Appellant Badden, corpora- 
tions, not much is to be gained by discussing 
questions of moral turpitude, for the persons 
whose morals would be the subject of discussion 
are not before the Court. 
with fairness, be said that if as much care had 
been taken to keep within the law as was taken 
to seem to be within it, the law would not have 


This much may, 


been broken. I can find no ground for inter- 
fering with the sentences that were imposed by 
the trial Judge. 

“The appeal of each of the Appellants so far 
as it relates to their conviction on counts 2, 
3 and 4 of the indictment should be allowed, 
and the convictions upon these counts should be 
quashed. The conviction of Wilson Boxes, 
Limited, on the first count should also be 
quashed and a new trial should be had. In all 
other respects the appeals should be dismissed.” 


Mr. Justice Middleton concurred with Chief 
Justice Robertson. In his reasons for judg- 
ment Mr. Justice Middleton states: 


“The offence thus described is a conspiring, 
combining, agreeing or arranging with others to 
do any one of four things defined in section 498 
of the Code. The offence is for the one thing, 
to combine or conspire, etc., to injure trade in 
one of the four methods mentioned in section 
498. For this offence, if proved, penalties pro- 
vided may be imposed. The offence is the 
conspiracy and not the carrying out of the 
conspiracy in any one of the four methods 
named. 

“Upon the evidence I am convinced that the 
Crown has failed to establish any one of the 
offences charged and numbered (a), (b) or (ce) 
in the section referred to. But, on the other 
hand I am equally convinced that, having regard 
to the matters hereinafter set forth, the Crown 
has abundantly proved offences against Clause 
(d). It is shown that the accused are guilty of 
conspiring and agreeing to unduly prevent or 
lessen competition in the production, manufac- 
ture, purchase, barter, sale, transportation or 
supply of articles or commodities which may be 
the subject of trade or commerce, and to the 
price thereof. 

“It was contended by the defence that these 
overt acts, individually necessary for the estab- 
lishment of the crime, ought to be set out fully 
in the indictment. I do not think that this is 
so, having regard to what has been said before; 
the offence is the conspiracy or agreement. The 
overt acts are not the crime but the fruit of it.” 

Mr. Justice Masten, who also gave lengthy 
reasons for judgment, finds, in part: 

“As already indicated I am of opinion for 
the reasons hereinafter stated that a conspiracy 
to unduly prevent or lessen competition, as 
alleged in Count 1, is established by the 
evidence.” 

“As a preliminary observation I desire to 
point out that stabilization of a widespread in- 
dustry is no doubt lawful, and for that purpose 
some degree of control may be essential even 
though it involves a lessening of competition 
to a certain extent. Parliament has recognized 
that fact or situation by providing that the act 
of lessening competition becomes unlawful only 
when the competition is unduly lessened. That 
means that competition may be lessened either 
duly or unduly. Where the line is to be drawn 
is a question of fact on which the trial Judge 
has found that the appellants have overstepped 
the line between legitimate and undue lessening 
of competition. 

“In considering whether his finding was or 
was not warranted, I think it would be a mis- 
take for this Court to look upon the appellants 
as guilty of moral turpitude or of a_ wicked 
intention. Their directors are honourable men 
desirous of conducting successfully the affairs 
of their respective companies, and if in their 
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efforts they have by mistake overstepped the 
line set by Parliament and have unduly lessened 
competition they are responsible for their un- 
lawful act. Rew v. Stewart, 1940 O.R. at 181. 
Breach of the statute is one thing, moral turpi- 
tude is quite another.’ 


“The finding of the trial Judge is ‘that Con- 
tainer Materials Limited represented that it 
controlled 100 per cent of the industry’. I 
think it is established that the organization 
operating through Container Materials Limited 
substantially controlled throughout Canada 
during the period in question the manufacture 
and sale of containers. 


“Tt is clear from the foregoing analysis of 
the organization created in 1931 that it was an 
instrument possessing enormous potency, whose 
first object was to improve or increase the 
profits of its members and adherents by its 
control of the manufacture and sale throughout 
Canada of containers. It is also manifest from 
the foregoing analysis that the supervision and 
restrictions imposed by the organization neces- 
sarily lessened competition. Whether the charter 
and by-laws of Container Materials Limited, 
coupled with the four agreements when taken 
by themselves, make manifest an agreement 
to lessen competition wnduly need not be con- 
sidered, for the organization manifests a com- 
mon agreement and certain subsequent overt 
acts done by the organization in pursuance of 
the common agreement establish in my opinion 
that its objective was to ‘unduly lessen com- 
petition’ and hence was unlawful. 

“Tf I correctly understood the argument of 
counsel for appellants it was submitted that a 
criminal conspiracy must first be established 
before correspondence or acts done in pursuance 
of the unlawful agreement could be given in 
evidence. J cannot agree.” 


Mr. Justice Henderson dissented from the 
majority view of the Court. His reasons 
for judgment, in part, follow :— 


“T am unable to agree that there is any 
evidence to establish a conviction under count 
1 of the indictment, and moreover in my view 
there can be no conviction under count 1 in 
the face of an acquittal under count 2 of the 
indictment.” 


“In my opinion, therefore an acquittal under 
Section 498 subsection (6) is a bar to a con- 
viction under subsections (a), (c) or (d) 
where the prosecution is founded on the same 
alleged conspiracy. 


“In the view I take that in reality there is 
only one conspiracy and that the gist of the 
offence is the conspiracy, the various counts set 
forth being simply allegations of overt acts, 
in pursuing the object of the conspiracy, I 
find difficulty in upholding the conviction of 
the accused, and more difficulty still in uphold- 
ing the sentence of the learned Trial Judge, 
having in mind that the Crown fails in respect 
of counts 2, 3 and 4. 


“Lt roid appear to me that the conviction 
and sentence both fail, and that in order to 
convict the accused on this appeal we would 
have to substitute a conviction by this Court 
and a sentence by this Court, which I conceive 
is beyond our province. 

“The trial throughout, and the argument 
before us, proceeded in the view of the Crown 
that the parties acted in entire good faith in 
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entering into the agreements which I have set 
forth, that they were honourable men and 
believed that they were within their rights; 
that there was no intention on the part of 
any of the accused to commit any wrongful act, 
much less a crime, but that the intention and 
object of the parties is entirely beside the 
question and in this respect, in my opinion, 
the Crown erred and in accepting this view, 
in my opinion, the learned Trial Judge erred.” 


“In my opinion mens rea or guilty mind is a 
necessary ingredient of the crime here charged, 
and I should have thought that the crime of 
conspiracy is particularly one which involves 
mens rea. I should add that Crown Counsel 
expressly acquitted the accused of any fraud 
or fraudulent intention. The Crown accepts 
the view that there having been an association 
of manufacturers in this industry prior to 1931, 
and the industry being in a bad way financially, 
having taken heavy losses and being in danger 
of collapse, the object of the accused was to 
form an association which would stabilize the 
industry, put it on a sound footing and make 
it prosperous. 


“Tt is charged by the Crown that in effecting 
this object the accused did unduly stifle com- 
petition. In support of this the various regula- 
tions to which the accused submitted, with a 
view to making their agreements efficient and 
operative, are cited. It is said, of course, that 
a committee was appointed who, after con- 
sideration of costs and other features entering 
into the problem, made a scale of prices to 
which the accused agreed, but no attempt was 
made to show that prices were unreasonably 
enhanced. It is said that the accused sub- 
mitted to all kinds of restrictions in the matter 
of designs, sizes, colourings and printing upon 
their products. No evidence is offered in sup- 
port of the view that in standardizing their 
products the accused did any injury to the 
public or to their consumers. For all that 
appears to the contrary, one is entitled to 
conclude that this stabilization and standardiza- 
tion was all for the benefit both of the industry 
and of the consuming public. and in the whole 
army of customers throughout Canada no single 
witness is called to sav that competition was 
lessened, much less unduly lessened, or to sav 
that the public interest in anv way suffered.” 


The appellants have served notice of appeal 
to the Supreme Court of Canada. 


The Wartime Prices and Trade Board has 
issued a booklet entitled Rent Control in 
Canada dealing with questions and answers 
on maximum rentals, renewal of leases and 
evictions. The rent control regulations 
explained in the booklet “are designed to 
guide the relationship between landlords and 
tenants in war-congested areas, and to prevent 
unreasonable increases in the cost of living in 
which, for many Canadian families, rent is 
the largest single factor.” 


Copies of this booklet may be obtained on 
application to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN QUEBEC, ONTARIO AND 
NOVA SCOTIA IN 1941 


Quebec 


HE Quebec Legislature, which was in 

session from January 7 to May 17 enacted 
a law for the regulation of trade schools and 
amended statutes relating to collective agree- 
ments, professional syndicates and workmen’s 
compensation. 


Collective Agreements 


The Collective Agreement Act was amended 
to provide that an Order in Council making 
binding on employers and employees certain 
terms of a collective agreement may also fix 
the minimum prices to be charged to the 
public for the services of barbers and _hair- 
dressers. A joint committee appointed to 
enforce an agreement may, with the approval 
of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, grant 
to its members, in addition to their travelling 
expenses, a fee not exceeding $5 to be paid 
for attendance at not more than one meeting 
in a week. The committee must keep du- 
plicates of its financial reports and show them 
on request to any person during office hours. 
Right of appeal is now given in summary 
proceedings for offences under the Act where 
the fine is $200 or more. 


Professional Syndicates 


An amendment in the Professional Syn- 
dicates Act regulates more strictly the opera- 
tions of syndicates. In future by-laws must 
provide for at least one general meeting of 
the members of a syndicate every three 
months; require officers, delegates or deputies 
to submit a report to the members at least 
once a year; impose upon the members an 
annual assessment of at least $1 for the admi- 
nistration fund; provide that failure to pay 
such assessment for a period not exceeding 
one year shall entail forfeiture of member- 
ship; and require minutes of every meeting 
to be drawn up and approved during the 
meeting or, at latest, at the following meeting. 

The reduction of the number of members 
in good standing to less than twenty dissolves 
a syndicate. Corporations may be members 
of professional syndicates of employers in 
any business or industry which they carry on, 
each being represented by a delegate ap- 
pointed in accordance with the ordinary ad- 
ministrative procedure. A _ petition for the 
formation of a union or federation of syn- 
dicates must be accompanied by a resolution 
of each of the adhering syndicates. The sec- 


tion of the Act defining the powers of fede- 
rations was revised and now provides that 
they shall have all rights and powers con- 
ferred by the Act upon professional syndicates 
particularly those relating to the study and 
and defence of their economic, social and 
moral welfare. They may also establish and 
administer sickness, unemployment, super- 
annuation, death or other benefit funds for 
members of the adhering syndicates and their 
heirs and beneficiaries, if such syndicates 
agree, whether the latter adhere directly to 
such union or federation or are members of 
one which is affiliated with it. A syndicate 
is forbidden to claim more than one year’s 
assessment from a retiring member. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


An amendment in the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act extends from one to two years the 
period during which a workman may be 
furnished with, and have replaced, prosthetic 
and orthopedic appliances. A new section bars 
actions under the common law against. the 
servants or mandataries of the employer of 
the injured workman by reason of any fault 
committed in the performance of their duties. 
In accordance with this provision is the repeal 
of the section of the Civil Code which gave 
a workman or dependant having a right of 
action against a person other than the em- 
ployer the option of bringing such action or 
claiming compensation under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act and its replacement by a 
new section barring actions under the Code in 
accidents covered by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, except to the extent permitted by 
that Act. 


Wages 


The Code of Civil Procedure was amended 
as to the section exempting from seizure the 
wages of a debtor who complies with the rules 
laid down for payment of the debt, including 
the depositing in court of the seizable portion 
of his wage, together with a sworn declaration. 
The amendment requires a debtor taking 
advantage of these provisions and making, 
as required by the Code, a new declaration 
after interruption of his employment, to de- 
clare again in the same suit. 

An amendment in the Alcoholic Liquor 
Act forbids the cashing of pay cheques in 
hotels, inns, taverns, restaurants or cafes. 
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Trade Schools 


The Trade-Schools Act, which will come 
into force on Proclamation, defines a trade 
school as any establishment in which by 
lessons, demonstrations, practice, conrespon- 
dence, or in any other way, the arts, trades or 
vocations specified in the regulations made 
under the Act are taught, but not schools 
established by corporations which are specially 
authorized by statute to found such schools. 
Every person desiring to operate a_ trade 
school must obtain a permit from the Pro- 
vincial Secretary and schools already estab- 
lished must obtain such a permit within thirty 
days of the coming into force of the Act. 
Before issuing a permit the Minister must be 
satisfied that the school will have competent 
instructors and the necessary equipment and 
will furnish proper vocational training at rea- 
sonable rates. Provision is made for inspect- 
ing trade schools, their methods of instruc- 
tion and of business. The Lieutenant-Governor 
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in Council may make regulations determining 
the trades or vocations to which the Act shall 
apply; governing the operation of trade 
schools, including instruction, advertising, 
examinations, and the conditions upon which 
articles made in a school may be sold or work 
done for the public; requiring annual reports; 
and fixing fees for permits and for the filing 
of reports. A fine of from $100 to $500 and 
costs may be imposed for contravention of 
the Act or regulations. The costs of adminis- 
tration are to be paid out of moneys voted 
annually by the Legislature and the sum of 
$8,000 is appropriated for that purpose for 
the fiscal year 1941-42. 


Pressure Vessels 


References to the Canadian Interprovincial 
Regulations for the construction and inspec- 
tion of boilers and machinery, which are no 
longer in use in the Province, were deleted 
from the Pressure Vessels Act. 


Ontario 


During the Session of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture, from February 19 to April 9, amendments 
were made in laws relating to Sunday street 
cars, woodmen’s liens and pensions for em- 
ployees of the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission. 

Sunday Street Cars 


An amendment in the Railway Act adds 
the Cornwall Street Railway, Light and Power 
Co. to the list of companies exempt from 
the provisions of the Act which forbid any 
company or municipal corporation to oper- 
ate a street or electric railway or tramway 
on a Sunday or to employ any person on 
such railway on that day, except for work of 
necessity. 


Moving-Picture Machine Operators 


In the Theatres and Cinematographs Act 
the term “operator” was replaced by the 
term “projectionist” in the sections relating 
to examination and licensing of such em- 
ployees. 

Woodmen’s Liens 


An amendment in the Woodmen’s Lien 
Act provides that forms of writs, summonses, 
etc., for use in carrying out the Act are to 
be prescribed by the Rules Committee, with 


Nova 


The Nova Scotia Legislature, during the 
Session which opened on February 25 and 
closed on April 5, passed an Act authorizing 
appointment of Commissioners of Concilia- 


the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council instead of being prepared and adop- 
ted, as formerly by the judges of the dis- 
trict courts or a majority of them. The 
Rules Committee is to be set up under a 
1941 amendment to the Judicature Act and 
is to consist of six judges of the Supreme 
Court appointed by the Chief Justice of 
Ontario, a judge of a county or district court 
appointed by the Attorney General, the At- 
torney General or a law officer of the Crown 
appointed by him, the Master of the Supreme 
Court and three barristers or solicitors ap- 
pointed by the Benchers of the Law Society. 


Hydro-Electric Commission Employees’ 
Pensions 


Under an amendment in the Power Com- 
mission Insurance Act the Power Commis- 
sion, with the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council, may amend agreements 
already made with insurance corporations for 
the insurance of employees of any muni- 
cipal authority or authorities by way of ser- 
vice or income annuities or death, disability 
or other benefits. An amending agreement 
is to be legal and binding upon each muni- 
cipal authority on whose behalf it is made 
and upon the successors and assigns of such 
authority. 


Scotia 


tion in labour disputes and amended laws 
relating to boiler inspection, workmen’s com- 
pensation, mines and advance polls in muni- 
cipal elections. 
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Conciliation in Industrial Disputes 


The Concilation Service Act empowers the 
Minister of Labour to act as a mediator and 
to appoint a Commissioner or Commissioners 
of Conciliation in labour disputes whenever 
he considers such action necessary in the 
interests of industrial peace. Commission- 
ers are to be paid such remuneration, allow- 
ance and expenses as the Governor in Coun- 
cil may determine. 


Steam Boilers 


The revised Steam Boiler Inspection Act 
applies to any boiler, vessel or structure in 
which steam is generated for power or heat- 
ing but does not apply to boilers used for 
domestic or heating purposes and having a 
pressure not exceeding 15 pounds to the 
square inch, to marine boilers or to locomo- 
tive or other boilers subject to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Dominion Board of Transport 
Commissioners. Provision is made for ap- 
pointment of a Chief Inspector and other 
inspectors who are authorized to enter prem- 
ises at all reasonable hours. The Chief In- 
spector, or any person authorized in writing 
by the Minister of Highways and Public 
Works, may summon and examine any per- 
son as to any matter connected with the 
construction, alteration, repair or operation of 
a steam boiler. The Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may make regulations prescribing 
specifications for construction, material and 
methods to be used and tests to be applied; 
governing inspection before and after con- 
struction or repair; the issuing, suspension 
and cancellation of certificates of inspection 


and the fees to be paid; declaring in what - 


circumstances a boiler is to be deemed to be 
unsafe and prohibiting the use or operation 
of any such boiler; defining the powers of 
inspectors; providing for reports and_ re- 
turns; and, generally, respecting safety and 
efficiency. Penalities are provided for vio- 
lation of the Act or the regulations. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act was 
amended to require application for payment 
of accounts for medical aid to be made within 
three months after such aid has been ren- 
dered, instead of within one year as formerly. 


Mines 


The revised Mines Act retains the sections 
enabling the Minister, under certain condi- 
tions, to take over and operate a mine and 
employ workmen and requiring the payment 
of fair wages to such workmen. An amend- 
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ment makes it clear that in such cases the 
Minister may have the mine operated for the 
production of mineral and may dispose of 
the output. 

Advance Polls 


The revised Towns Incorporation Act pro- 
vides that advance polls shall be open on the 
Saturday preceding polling day instead of the 
Monday preceding. 


Employment of Non-residents 


The Nova Scotia Labour Act, 1933, is to 
remain in force until May 1, 1942. It forbids 
any employer of 25 or more workers to hire 
any person who has not been a resident of 
the Province for at least one year unless 
the person hired has a certificate from the 
Government Employment Agent or Muni- 
cipal Clerk in the place where he is to be 
employed, stating that there are no unem- 
ployed residents capable of doing and willing 
to do the work. 


Certain Regulations to be Laid before the 
Legislature 


An Act to require the laying before the 
House of Assembly of certain regulations re- 
quires all rules and regulations made, under 
authority of any Act of the Legislature, by 
the Governor in Council or by the Minister 
or other official of a Department of the Public 
Service, or by any board, commission or body 
mentioned in the Schedule to the Act to be 
laid before the Legislative Assembly. These 
authorities include the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board and the Nova Scotia Land Set- 
tlement Board. Regulations made _ before 
the passing of the Act must be laid before 
the House within twenty days after coming 
into force of the Act or, if the House is not 
then sitting, within twenty days of the open- 
ing of the next session. Regulations made 
after the passing of the Act must be laid 
before the House within twenty days after 
they are made, or, if the House is not sitting, 
within twenty days of its next meeting. 


During the month of May, there were 9,203 
accidents reported to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board of Ontario. This constitutes the 
largest number in any single month since the 
Act was put into force. In April of this year 
there were 8,110 accidents and in May of last 
year there were 5,945. This shows an increase 
of 3,258 over the same month in 1940. 
Benefits awarded during May amounted to 
$838,908.03, of which $680,190.45 was for 
compensation and $158,717.58 for medical aid. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS 


UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 


LEGISLATION 


NDER the War Measures Act, an Order 
in Council has been passed governing the 
discipline of merchant seamen, and _ the 
schedule of compensation to seamen for loss 
of effects through war hazards has been 
amended. Under the Canada Shipping Act, 
changes have been made in By-law 7 of the 
Pilotage District of St. John. Minimum 
wage regulations in the provinces include a 
revised order governing Manitoba shops, in 
Quebec a revised order for the butter and 
cheese trade in Montreal, a new order govern- 
ing theatres in Montreal and an amendment 
in the by-law providing for a levy on wages, 
and in Prince Edward Island a regulation 
respecting the remuneration of truck drivers. 
The relaxation of hours provisions in war 
industries in Quebec is continued; in Alberta 
the exemption of certain classes of employees 
in lumbering and construction camps from 
hours and weekly rest-day provisions is 
renewed for the season; and in British 
Columbia hours provisions have been relaxed 
for resort hotels during the summer. Under 
the Manitoba Factories Act, regulations for 
the protection of workers handling substances 
containing lead or benzol have been passed. 
Finally, New Brunswick regulations governing 
theatres, including cinematograph operators, 
have been amended. 


Canada—War Measures Act 


Two Orders in Council affecting seamen, 
one relating to discipline and the _ other 
revising the schedule of compensation for war 
damage to effects, have been passed. 


The Merchant Seamen Order, 1941 (PC. 
2385), passed on April 4 (gazetted May 17), 
is designed to prevent delays in the sailing 
of merchant ships due to obstructive action 
by members of the crew. It is to be admin- 
istered by the Minister of National Defence 
for Naval Services. It authorizes the Min- 
ister of Justice to nominate naval, R.C.MP. 
and Transport Department representatives, 
any three of whom may, if each Department 
is represented, form a Committee of Inves- 
tigation, and to appoint naval, transport and 
immigration officials, any three of whom may, 
if each Department is represented, form a 
Board of Inquiry. A naval representative 
will be the chairman of a Committee of 
Investigation, and an immigration official will 
be the chairman of a Board of Inquiry. 

A Committee of Investigation has authority 
to board any ship and conduct an investiga- 
tion into the conduct of any seaman employed 


thereon. If it is satisfied that a seaman is’ 
hikely to cause delay in the departure of 
the ship, to refuse to sail on the ship, to 
refuse to perform his regular duties, or to 
induce other seamen to interfere in any way 
with the proper operation of their ship, it 
may direct in writing that such seaman be 
temporarily detained and removed from his 
ship. Any seaman so detained must be 
brought before a Board of Inquiry within 48 
hours. 

A Board may inquire into the conduct of 
a seaman who is alleged to be likely to cause 
delay in the departure of a ship, who deserts 
from his ship, who refuses to sail or carry 
out his regular duties, who is alleged to be 
inducing other seamen to interfere in the 
proper operation of their ship, who is sus- 
pected of subversive activities, or who has 
been detained by direction of a Committee. 
It may also, at the request of the Director 
of a seamen’s manning pool, inquire into 
the conduct of any seaman belonging to that 
pool. PC. 4751, of September 12, 1940, 
respecting alien seamen, is amended to permit 
any alien seaman detained under that Order 
to have his case referred to a Board. 


A Board may order in writing that a seaman 
be released, released to his ship or to a 
manning pool or detained for a period not 
exceeding three months. A seaman who has 
been detained will, at the end of his period 
of detention, again have his case reviewed by 
a Board, which may direct that he be 
released or detained for a further period not 
exceeding six months. Notwithstanding any 
of the above provisions, a Board may recom- 
mend to the Minister of Justice that the 
seaman be detained under Regulation 21 of 
the Defence of Canada Regulations. Finally 
a Board may make an order prohibiting 
leave from any ship for a period not exceed- 
ing 48 hours. There is no appeal from an 
order of a Board. 


It is expressly stipulated that this Order 
in Council is to be interpreted in accordance 
with P.C. 2685 (Lasour Gazette, 1940, p. 
678), affirming the right of employees to 
organize in trade unions, to bargain collec- 
tively, and to be protected from such acts 
of employers as refusal of employment and 
dismissal because of trade union membership, 
intimidation to prevent an employee from 
belonging to a trade union, and conspiracy 
with other employers to such ends. 

The schedule of compensation under the 
Compensation to Seamen (War Damage to 
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Effects) Regulations of November 10, 1939 
(P:C. 3358), has been amended by PC. 
91/3191 gazetted May 24, 1941. For masters, 
certificated officers and uncertificated officers, 
the maximum payable for loss of personal 
effects remains unchanged, as does that for 
ratings in the victualling department above 
the rank of waiter or room steward. For 
waiters or room stewards and similar pay 
ratings, the maximum has been raised from 
$50 to $70 while for ratings in the victualling 
department of lower pay, it has been raised 
from $40 to $70. For carpenters and joiners 
the maximum payable for effects has been 
raised from $50 to $70, while that for tools 
remains at $100. For boatswains, donkeymen, 
quartermasters and similar ratings, as for 
licensed pilots and apprenticed pilots, it has 
been raised from $50 to $70, for seamen, 
greasers, firemen, trimmers and _ similar 
ratings, from $40 to $70, and for Oriental 
ratings, from $20 to $25. 

In the case of fishing boats and vessels of 
60 registered tons and over and _ foreign- 
going sailing vessels, the rates for masters and 
mates or engineers remain unchanged at $200 
for the former and $100 for the two latter, 
while for members of the crew it is raised 
from $40 to $70. In the case of all other 
fishing boats and home trade, inland and 
minor water sailing vessels, as well as pilot 
boats and lightships, the rate for masters is 
unchanged at $125, while that for members 
of the crew is raised from $40 to $70. 


Canada Shipping Act 


P.C. 3251, gazetted May 24, 1941, amends 
subsection (b) of By-law 7 of the Pilotage 
District of St. John (Lasour Gazetrrs, 1935, 
p. 31) dealing with payments to pilots. The 
clauses dealing with the method by which 
payments are to be made remain unchanged, 
but the clause providing for an annual 
maximum of $4,000 for any pilot is omitted. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


Order 11, gazetted May 17, 1941, extends 
for six months the exemption from the weekly 
rest-day requirement of the Act, and Order 
11A, gazetted May 31, extends for the same 
period the exemption from the nine-hour day 
and 54-hour week requirement, of cooks, 
cookees, bull cooks, night watchmen and barn 
bosses employed in the lumbering industry 
and by logging and railway contractors in 
rural districts more than ten miles from any 
city or in towns and villages of less than 1,000 
inhabitants (Lasour Gazette, 1940, p. 1257). 

Order 18, gazetted May 17, 1941, renews 
from May 15 to October 31, the provisions 
of Order 12 (Lasour GazettE, 1940, p. 343), 
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exempting from the weekly rest-day require- 
ment cooks, cookees, bull cooks and barn 
bosses employed in highway or other con- 
struction camps, but adds the proviso that 
the exemption applies only if the men receive 
not less than the following wage-rates, with 
meals and lodging: cooks $75 per month, 
cookees and bull cooks $50 per month, with 
a minimum for barn bosses of $80 per month 
and lodging. Order 18A, gazetted May 831, 
exempts them for the same period from the 
nine-hour day and 54-hour week requirement, 
with the same proviso as to Minimum wage- 
rates. 

British Columbia Female Minimum 
Wage Act 


Order 52H, gazetted May 29, 1941, relaxes 
for resort hotels during June 14 to September 
13, the hours provisions of Order 52 (Lasour 
GazertE, 1938, p. 291). Resort hotels are 
defined to include any establishment in 
unorganized territory which furnishes meals 
or lodging to the general public for a charge. 
The maximum hours permitted are 10 per day 
and 56 per week. However, time and one- 
half must be paid for hours in excess of 48 
per week. The weekly rest-day requirement 
is continued but provision is made for other 
arrangements in cases where the employers 
and employees concerned make application. 
A large number of cities, districts and villages 
is listed in which the Order is not effective. 


Manitoba Factories Act 


Regulations gazetted May 10, 1941, effective 
from April 30, prescribe special precautions 
to be taken when lead, its compounds, benzol 
or other substances dangerous to health are 
prepared for use or are used in industrial 
processes. These are similar to Ontario 
regulations gazetted September 3, 1982. Manu- 
facturers, distributors and importers of benzol, 
of substances containing benzol, or of sub- 
stances containing lead or its compounds for 
use in industrial processes, must clearly label 
packages and containers to indicate the benzol 
or lead content. The precaution is not 
required, however, in cases where lead com- 
pounds are used only as dryers in the pre- 
paration of paint products and where paint 
products are prepared for use by brush or by 
dipping process only. 

Manufacturers, distributors and other em- 
ployers using or handling substances dangerous 
to health must, when required by the Minister 
of Labour, post in a conspicuous place forms 
approved by the Department of Health setting 
forth the nature of the danger and the 
precautions to be taken for the protection of 
employees. Moreover, when such substances 
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are offered for use in industrial processes, 
accurate information regarding the percentage 
of harmful ingredients must be provided on 
the request of the Minister of Labour. Finally, 
the Minister of Labour may at any time 
require physical examination, by qualified 
physicians at the expense of the employers, 
of workmen employed at the date of exam- 
ination or within the previous six months. 
The maximum fees permitted for examina- 
tions (with report), if conducted in groups 
of five or more from the same factory, are: 
$2 each for physical examination, blood count 
and blood smear examination, and $3 per 
film for X-ray examination. These fees may 
be increased by 50 cents for groups of less 
than five. Reports of the examinations must 
be forwarded by the physicians to the Director 
of the Division of Industrial Hygiene of the 
Department of Health and any case, real or 
suspected, of specific industrial disease must 
be reported immediately by the physician. 
Contravention of any of the above regula- 
tions renders the offender subject to a fine 
of not more than $50 or, in default, to 
imprisonment not exceeding three months. 


Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 


A new Order 3, governing retail and whole- 
sale establishments (excluding department 
stores and mail order houses), was gazetted 
May 26, 1941, and is effective from June 26. 
It supersedes former Order 3 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
1937, p. 983). 

For the Greater Winnipeg Water District, 
and for summer resorts during June to Sep- 
tember, the minimum rates of pay for a 
48-hour week are as follows. For experienced 
employees the rate remains unchanged at $12 
per week. For inexperienced employees, the 
period of apprenticeship is reduced from 16 
to 12 months, and the minimum rate is raised 
from $8 to $9 per week for the first four 
months, from $9 to $10 per week for the 
second four months, and from $10 to $11 per 
week for the third four months. As in the 
former Order, however, it is provided that 
if an indenture of apprenticeship has been 
entered into, the wages stipulated by the 
indenture may supersede the rates set by this 
regulation, provided the indenture is approved 
by the Minimum Wage Board. A new pro- 
vision sets the following minimum rates for 
delivery and messenger boys: $8 per week for 
the first four months, $9 per week for the 
second four months, and $10 per week there- 
after. The maximum number of inexperi- 
enced employees permitted remains at 25 per 
cent of the total number of employees, but 
it is now specified that delivery and messenger 
boys are to be included in this percentage. 
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In other parts of Manitoba, the minimum 
rates for stores continue at not more than 
$2 per week below the rates for the above 
area. 

For part-time employees working 16 hours 
or less in any week a minimum of 30 cents 
per hour is fixed. Those working more than 
16 hours per week are to be paid at the rates 
for full-time employees. As under the former 
Order an employee must be paid for not less 
than four consecutive hours on each occasion 
on which he is required to report, while a 
new provision requires a rest period of not 
less than 15 minutes without deduction for 
each part-time worker after three hours’ work. 
The number of part-time employees is now 
fixed at 25 per cent of the total staff, except 
on Saturdays and during the two weeks pre- 
ceding Easter and from November 15 to 
December 24 inclusive, when up to 40 per cent 
is permitted. 

Requirements as to maximum hours and 
overtime rates remain unchanged, as do those 
concerning minimum age, cash payment, 
statutory holidays, deductions for meals, lunch 
periods and uniforms. Provisions governing 
seats, drinking water, light, ventilation, and 
general sanitary conditions are identical with 
those of the previous order. 


New Brunswick Theatres Act 


New regulations governing theatres, super- 
seding those issued in 1931, were gazetted on 
May 14, 1941. These are unchanged in so 
far as they affect cinematograph operators 
except that qualifications for applicants for 
licences are now specified. An applicant must 
have served an apprenticeship of at least 12 
months under a competent operator and have 
a minimum of 500 hours actual experience 
with 35 mm. equipment, or must hold a New 
Brunswick or other licence. As under the 
previous regulations, applicants are given a 
practical examination under the direction of 
the Chairman of the Board of Censors. The 
provisions requiring operators to be licensed, 
permitting each licensed operator to be accom- 
panied by an apprentice, and laying down 
rules regarding construction of operating 
cabinets, fire prevention or other safety 
measures, and conduct of operators, remain 
unchanged. 


Prince Edward Island Remuneration of 
Truck Operators Act 


An Order in Council of May 1, gazetted 
May 17, fixes the minimum rate of remun- 
eration for the hire of trucks, truck drivers 
and trucking service at four cents per ton 
mile for the first 20 miles and three and one- 
half cents per ton mile for distances in excess 
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of 20 miles, except that in hauls of ten miles 
or less the rate may be not less than $2 per 
hour for a truck carrying six tons, and pro 
rata for trucks carrying a greater or less 
weight of cargo. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


By Orders in Council gazetted during May, 
1941, one order has been renewed, another 
has been introduced, and By-law B-1 has been 
amended. Also, a resolution continuing the 
relaxation of hours provisions for war indus- 
tries was passed. 

The resolution, gazetted May 31, renews for 
two months from June 6 the terms of previous 
resolutions whereby the provisions of orders 
limiting hours or prescribing weekly rest are 
suspended for industrial establishments execut- 
ing war contracts, unless otherwise decided by 
the Commission or the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, providing the higher rates fixed for 
overtime by the orders are paid. 

Order 16A, gazetted May 17, renews for one 
year from May 15 the provisions of Order 
16 which regulates wages and hours in the 
butter and cheese wholesaling and exporting 
trade in the Island of Montreal (Lasour 
GAZETTE, 1938, p. 13850; 1939, p. 475). 

Order 40, gazetted May 31, regulates wages 
and hours in cinemas and theatres of the 
Island of Montreal. The following minimum 
wage rates are fixed: for managers, whatever 
the number of hours worked, $30 per week; 
for projectionists, 60 cents per hour; for stage- 
hands and musicians, 60 cents per hour, if 
employed during at least four days in one 
week, and if employed less than four days, 
$2 for one show, $3 for two shows in one 
day, and $5 for three shows in one day; for 
ushers and porters, 25 cents per hour; for 
maintenance men, 55 cents per hour if certi- 
ficated or licensed, and 40 cents per hour if 
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not certificated or licensed; for messengers, 
17 cents per hour; and for all other employees, 
26 cents per hour. When an employee works 
at two of the above occupations, his rate is 
the one fixed for the occupation having the 
higher rate, unless the work in which he is 
occupied “much longer” is the lower paid. No 
deductions of any kind are permitted without 
special authority from the Commission, and 
tips are the exclusive property of the employee. 
Uniforms must be furnished, repaired and 
cleaned at the employer’s expense. 

The hours of work for which an employee 
must be paid include not only those during 
which he is actually working but also those 
during which he is at the disposal of the 
employer. Part-time employees must be paid 
for at least three hours for each call. 

The regular work-week is 54 hours, except 
for managers, for whom there is no limit, for 
propectionists, for whom the regular work- 
week is 48 hours, and for caretakers, for whom 
the regular work-week is 60 hours and the 
regular work-day 10 hours. Hours in excess 
of these constitute overtime and must be 
paid at the rate of time and one-half. Every 
employee must have a weekly rest of 24 hours 
or a double rest of 18 hours. 

Every employer must deliver the employee’s 
pay in a sealed envelope on which appears 
information regarding the status of the 
employee, the number of hours paid for and 
the rate per hour. He must keep a register 
of this information and furnish his payroll 
to the Commission on request. 

By-law B-1 (Lasour Gazerrs, January, 
1941, p. 31) has been amended by O.C. 1241, 
gazetted May 23, to provide that the levy 
enacted by the by-law shall be payable on 
the wages of employees governed by the 
Order for forest operations only from July 1, 
1941. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC, 1940 


During 1940 there were 65,704 accidents 
reported to the Quebec Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission according to its thirteenth 
annual report covering activities for the year 
1940. Accidents reported to the Commission 
during 1939 numbered 53,942 and in the period 
1931-1938 a total of 327,487 claims were filed 
with the Commission. 

The report shows a surplus in the Accident 
Fund account of $1,228,988.69 after taking 
into account a proposed retroactive reduction 
of assessment rates for the year 1940 amount- 
ing to approximately $500,000. In this con- 
nection the report declares that “these rate 
reductions will not apply to all 24 classes 
covered by the Accident Fund, but only 


those showing a reasonable surplus will profit 
by the important reduction in rates contem- 
plated by the Commission”. It is further 
stated that “these reduced rates will be main- 
tained as long as the employers in each class 
are successful in their present program of 
accident prevention”. 


Compensation, Pensions, Medical Aid, etc., 
wm 1940—In the financial statement given in 
the report it is shown that in 1940 a total of 
$5,524,989.20 was expended by the Commission 
on account of compensation. Of this total 
$681,331.70 was for medical aid, $1,225,288.12 
for temporary incapacity, $574,607.57 for 
permanent disability, $490,474.39 for death 
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benefits and $2,553,287.42 was set up as a 
reserve for outstanding claims. 

In 1939 a total of $3,906,064.61 was paid 
‘out by the Commission on account of 
compensation. 

Revenue in 1940—Revenue of the Commis- 
sion in 1940 amounted to $6,261,056.28 made 
up of $5,431,870.10 from assessments, $54,723.52 
in interest, penalties and sundry items and 
$774,462.66 on account of estimated adjust- 
ments of assessments. 

The surplus account for 1940 is shown in 
the report as standing at $267,709.95 compared 
with a surplus of $646,402.68 in 1939. 

Administration expenses for the year 
amounted to $399,473.33, the largest item of 
this total being that of salaries of Commis- 
sioners and staff of $296,551.90. 

During 1940, grants to Accident Prevention 
Associations were made by the Commission 
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amounting to $122,000 compared with 
$108,912.31 so granted in 1939. 

The report also refers to the action which 
is being adopted by two important groups of 
employers putting into effect a system of 
Merit Rating for the year 1941. By mutual 
agreement, employers in certain groups have 
accepted. to pay a higher provisional rate 
than would otherwise be necessary, with the 
intention that those employers having an 
unfavourable accident experience will pay the 
increased rate and at the end of the year, it is 
anticipated that a considerable surplus will 
be accumulated to permit a reimbursement to 
employers with a good experience during the 
year, thus encouraging them to continue their 
efforts to prevent accidents and at the same 
time, reducing their cost of production which, 
according to the report, will have an important 
bearing on the war effort. 





Tuberculosis 


Tuberculosis in industry is the subject of a 
publication issued recently by the Interna- 
tional Labour Office in Montreal, forming the 
first instalment printed in Canada of its monu- 
mental Encyclopaedia of Industrial Hygiene. 

In 1919 the first International Labour Con- 
ference, meeting at Washington, requested the 
International Labour Office “to draw up a 
list of the principal processes to be considered 
as unhealthy”. It was found very difficult to 
draw up this list on account of the complex 
character of many of the operations which 
might be considered dangerous, the constant 
changes in industrial technique, and _ the 
indefinite nature of the idea of “unhealthi- 
ness”. It was therefore decided to substitute 
‘for the list requested by the Conference a 
sort of encyclopaedia which would analyse 
the problems involved from three points of 
view: the work done, the worker employed, 
and the environment in which he worked. 
The Encyclopaedia aims at giving a summary 
of the scientific data available on the various 
subjects dealt with and is designed to be 
something between a purely scientific work 
intended for experts and a popular manual. 
It is meant to supply workers, employers and 
practising doctors with the information neces- 
sary to enable them to combat occupational 
diseases. 

The execution of this vast work has been 
rendered possible by the collaboration of 95 
experts belonging to fifteen different countries. 
The publication, entitled Occupation and 
Health, began to appear in instalments in 
1925. Later the pamphlets were collected in 
two large volumes which were published in 


in Industry 


1930 and 1932 respectively. The first volume 
contained articles on subjects from “Abattoirs” 
to “Hydroxylamine” and the second on sub- 
jects from “Ice cream makers” to “Zinc”. 
Each article is prepared on a uniform plan: 
a general survey, sources of danger, symptoms, 
diagnosis, hygiene, legislation, and in certain 
cases a short bibliography. 

Some years later it seemed necessary to 
revise and supplement the Encyclopaedia. 
New processes had been adopted and new 
products introduced, involving fresh risks for 
the workers. In 1935 the International Labour 
Office decided to issue supplements to the 
two original volumes of the Encyclopaedia, 
and publication was resumed in 1938. ‘The 
first instalment of the supplement contained 
articles on the following subjects: allergy and 
occupation, asbestos, beryllium (glucinium), 
pneumoconiosis, silicosis; the second included 
articles on anthraco-silicosis, industrial noise, 
nickel carbonyl, fluorine compounds, toxic gas, 
and selenium. In 1939 the third supplement 
was printed; its contents included articles on 
acetone and its homologues, butanone, penta- 
none, hexanone, dioxan, ethylene glycol, its 
homologues and derivatives (propylene glycol, 
ethers of ethylene glycol, ethylene oxide), 
graphite, navvies’ disease, occupational tum- 
ours, seleniuretted hydrogen. Supplement No. 
4, printed in 1940 deals with adaptation and 
rehabilitation, coracoiditis, occupational tum- 
ours, and workers’ nutrition. The new supple- 
ment, No. 5, containing an article on tuber- 
culosis in industry, has been written by 
Professor Donald E. Cummings of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Statistical Summary for May 1941 showing Numbers in Training, 
Numbers placed in Employment, etc. 


HE War Emergency Training Program 
which is designed to meet the skilled 
and semi-skilled labour requirements of Can- 
adian industry for war production was revised 
and expanded at the beginning of 1941 in 
accordance with the recommendations of the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour 
Co-ordination. In addition to pre-employ- 
ment and specialized training in trades and 
occupations in which workers are required for 
industrial war production, courses of training 
are provided for young men who desire to 
enlist in the R.C.A.F., and for enlisted men 
from the Army and Navy referred to the 
schools by those Services for training as 
tradesmen and mechanics. 

Reports showing the progress of the pro- 
gram in each of the first four months of 1941 
have been published in the March, April and 
May issues of the Lasour Gazette. Reports 
for the month of May from the 99 schools 
and training centres from which returns have 
been received indicate the continued satis- 
factory progress of the program. The number 
of graduates placed in employment in the 
month was 1816, the largest number placed 
in any month since the program was inau- 
gurated. This number includes 468 trainees 
who graduated in previous months but who 
had not been placed immediately. In this 
connection it may be mentioned that fre- 
quently placement arrangements for all who 
graduate in a certain month cannot be com- 
pleted in time to have them reported as 
placed in that month. At May Ist there were 
10,585 in the classes, of these 5,883 were re- 
ceiving training for industry; 2,283 were in 
the R.C.A.F. classes and 2,419 in the Army 
and Navy classes. During May new trainees 
enrolled numbered 3,852; of these 1,990 
entered the industrial classes; 294 were en- 
rolled in R.C.A.F. classes and 1,568 enlisted 
men commenced training. 

Since April Ist, 1941 there have been 19,376 
in receipt of training, of whom 11,246 were in 
industrial classes, 3,043 in the R.C.A.F. classes 
and 5,087 in Army and Navy classes. The 
number placed in employment from April Ist 
to May 3lst was 3,400 and the total number 
who enlisted was 724. While practically all 
of these joined the R.C.A.F., there were a 
number of wireless operators enlisted in the 
R.C.N.V.R. and a number from the classes 
joined other units of the armed services. 

In April and May 2,209 enlisted men who 
had been in the Army and Navy classes com- 
pleted their courses of training. These classes 
were conducted in 46 schools and_ training 
centres. The training provided is in accor- 


dance with the requirements of the Services 
and includes the following trade categories: 
motor mechanics, fitters, welding, concrete 
work, plumbing, carpentry, sheet metal work, 
engine artificers, blacksmithing, tin and cop- 
per smithing, cooking and clerical work. 

Preference is given in the selection of 
trainees for the industrial classes to veterans 
of the 1914-18 War, those discharged from the 
Armed Forces of the present War and those 
over forty years of age. Instructions have 
been issued to selection officers to avoid ad- 
mitting to the classes men of military age 
except those who have been rejected for 
enlistment. 

Explanation of Tables 

In Table 1 the numbers in training and the 
numbers placed in employment, enlisted, etc., 
from April 1, 1941 to May 31, 1941 and in 
May are shown for the Dominion and for 
each province, a separation being made of 
those in the industrial, R.C.A.F. and Army 
and Navy classes. It may be mentioned that 
in May only one Navy class, which was in 
Ontario, was conducted, the number enrolled 
in the class was 538. The placements, enlist- 
ments and withdrawals are, as ‘ndicated, 
applicable only to the industrial and R.C.A.F. 
classes but the numbers who completed train- 
ing in the Army classes are shown in a 
separate column. 

Table 2 shows by provinces and for each 
school the numbers in training at the end 
of May. The main trade classification of 
training provided in the industrial classes is 
shown for each of the schools. The column 
headed “Other Trades” includes those re- 
ceiving training in draughting, fine instrument 
making, industrial chemistry, blue print read- 
ing, and woodworking. The table also shows 
for each school the numbers placed in em- 
ployment, enlisted, completed training but 
not placed, and the number who left 
voluntarily, for medical reasons or were dis- 
charged during May. 

Table 3 is an age classification of new 
trainees enrolled from April 1, 1941 to May 
31, 1941 and in the month of May. Veterans 
of the 1914-18 War and discharged solcliers 
of the present War are included in Table 3 
but a separate age classification of these is 
shown in Table 4. In respect to the first 
three age groups shown in Table 3 it may be 
stated that the totals include a considerable 
number who have been rejected for enlist- 
ment but full information as to the numbers 
of these is not available. Steps have been 
taken to have this information included in 
future reports. 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO MAY 31, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF MAY, 1941 


(Sussect To REVISION) 




















Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
From From From From From From 
April1 | In | April1| In | April1} In | April1] In | April1| In | April1| In 
to May to May to May to May to May to May 
May 31 May 31 May 31 May 3 May May 31 
INOVa SCOtaw en tin Te eee 64 BY) 56 15 14 2 2 1 Qe: 138 53 
NewrBrunswickwomee. | eM. 34 22 16 39 24 12 8 ip SH Rie akg Ae ae 78 51 
OUCDAG HE eS rica ek ce eta erie 221 21 256 41 87 14 53 24 5 4 622 104 
Ontario Gessner 845 413 996 445 416 176 278 124 128 61 2,663 | 1,219 
Manito pa. wqon mead suck oasuk if 4 43 28 24 15 21 14 10 3 105 64 
Saskatchewan'l.i.3.57.-..<0s40. 18 14 53 21 13 2 4 1 Tile aeetee 89 38 
Alberta: Sam. eto caiiee eke Pent 39 27 81 48 36 23 50 23 13 9 219 130 
Bricish) Columbia Sqan.- yattee: 3 128 39 268 | 128 125 63 52 22 23 3 596 255 
MRODATE cere hee Ae 1,344 569 1,792 750 727 303 465 212 182 80 4,510 | 1,914 








(1) Ontario totals include 35 female trainees. No females were enrolled in the other provinces. 


TABLE 4.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 
PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941 
TO MAY 31, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF MAY, 1941 


(SupsEecT TO REVISION) 




















Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
— From From From From From From 

April1| In | April1 | In | April1| In | April1| In | April1} In | April1| In 
to May to May to May to May to May to May 

May 31 May 31 May 31 May 31 May 3 May 31 
INO Ve SCOtIG maeee oat chai wale IE sob wemi retell Marc. Jee (RRe TRS. Age 2 1 Feral ie es 5 1 
News brunswickt,. Galtee ie. icky Ata ae 9 6 oe ets LW ae O, 1 Simei pn | tears 9 8 
COUEY OrSKO NE 4 3 Shy RN, Seaerniin ea ral [a SiMe tl Al OPES a, eral | Sree treet (eRe acne tet bo Al er Res tite le a MARE aos Mtr RN eae 
Ontarionns wer te ie agen rs 9 2 87 49 33 18 113 48 50 25 292 142 
Manitoba ss. 25 ac. scene ee 3 1 28 13 18 9 17 10 10 3 76 36 
Baskatchewane 2th a. seeoepie 4 2 33 DAM vee 13 NA Rt eae 3 i thi. Mente Marseenaties 45 15 
AlDertareteee ce. | ae et Sey 5 4 10 8 12 9 43 21 9 5 79 47 
BritishiColumbia 25.0) Se eens. | ee Sec eerge 12 6 4 2 g Hi ‘Culiagne ash, 32 15 
ALOTATR ees eoeinetts ee 21 9 181 94 73 39 187 89 ss 33 540 264 

LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN ONTARIO, 1940 
Twenty-first Report of Provincial Department of Labour 

MPROVED employment conditions in Industrial Disputes—During the fiscal year 


Ontario during 1940 were recorded by all 
branches of the provincial Department of 
Labour, according to the twenty-first report 
of the Ontario Department of Labour. The 
index number of employment averaged 117-2 
for the fiscal year 1940, compared with 112-0 
for 1939 based on the 1926 average as 100. 
All but two of the thirteen occupational 
divisions showed increases in employment, 
the most marked being those of 28:0 in the 
logging industry and 27-2 points in mining, 
an all-time thigh level for that division. Con- 
currently with this improvement in the em- 
ployment conditions, the report refers to the 
decrease in the percentage of unemployment 
among trade union members in Ontario from 
12-9 per cent in 1939 to 9-6 per cent in 1940. 


1939-40, there were 36 strikes reported in 
Ontario, in which 6,075 workers were involved 
with a time-loss of 50,468 man-working days. 
The amount of time-loss was the smallest 
since 1932 and showed a decrease of 42 per 
cent as compared with 19389. In only three 
of the strikes were more than 500 workers 
involved and these were of less than one 
week’s duration. In twenty strikes less than 
100 workers were involved. 

Five strikes in the rubber industry caused 
45 per cent of the total time-loss, four in the 
textile industry 22 per cent and six in the 
manufacture of metal products 15 per cent 
of the time-loss. . 

One-half of the strikes, involving 76 per 
cent of the total number of workers, were 
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settled by compromise; seven were settled 
in favour of the workers, six in favour of the 
employers; four were indefinite as to outcome 
and one remained unterminated at the end 
of the fiscal year. 

Youth Training—Under the agreement 
between the Dominion and provincial Govern- 
ments pursuant to the Youth Training Act, 
2,913 persons were assisted during the year, 
and approximately 90 per cent, or 2,645, of 
these were placed in employment on the 
completion of training courses. Chief courses 
provided were aircraft mechanics, welding, 
machine shop practice, sheet metal, learnership 
within industry, rural training, tobacco curing 
and home service training for domestics. 

Reference is also made to the request of 
the federal government that the Ontario 
Department of Labour train groundmen for 
the repair and maintenance of aircraft, and 
the Aircraft Training School was opened at 
Galt in September 1939 with 207 young men 
from all parts of the province, who had 
expressed the desire to enlist in the Royal 
Canadian Air Force as skilled mechanics. 
Students at this school are paid transportation 
to Galt and a living allowance of $9.00 per 
week and are billeted in homes selected and 
sponsored by reliable civic authorities. Stu- 
dents are required to sign a declaration that 
they are willing to join the Air Force on the 
completion of their training at the school 
and they must be passed as physically fit 
by the medical board of the Air Force. 

Learners within industry, numbering 1,211 
young men and young women, were placed in 
practically every branch of industry to receive 
definite training for periods varying from six 
to thirteen weeks according to the nature of 
the work undertaken and the time required 
to bring the trainee to proficiency. They 
were paid the normal trade rate of wages 
during training. — 

Results achieved by the farm training pro- 
ject were also gratifying, the report states. 
The 3895 trainees were young men from urban 
centres in need of assistance and with a liking 
for farm life. They were placed on year- 
round agreement bases, after a month’s pro- 
bation period, with farmers who had under- 
taken to teach them farming, and there is 
every indication that many of them will be 
working their own farms in the near future. 

Employment Service—During the fiscal 
year, 307,612 applications for employment 
were made to the Ontario offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada, and 137,551 
vacancies were registered. Placements num- 
bered 183,866, bringing total placements up 
to 3,127,330 in the twenty-two years the 
offices have been in operation. 

Factory Inspection—During the year, 3,481 
accidents were reported to the Factory In- 


spection Branch. While the number of 
accidents reported was higher than the pre- 
vious year, fatalities were fewer there being 
22 compared with 36 in 1989. 

The increased number of accidents reflects. 
the effect of increased industrial activity 
under wartime conditions. Similarly wartime 
conditions were largely responsible for an 
increase of nearly 800 in the number of 
permits issued by the Branch. The total 
number of permits issued was 4,882, of which 
2,642, or an increase of 590, concerned hours 
of work for female employees. 

Complaints received by the Branch during 
the year numbered 118 of which 46 were 
because of long hours. In certain of these 
cases it was necessary to institute proceedings, 
which resulted in 9 convictions and the with- 
drawal of one case. In all, 31,758 inspections 
were made by the Composite Inspection 
Branch. 


Boiler Inspection—The work of the Boiler 
Inspection Branch increased greatly during 
the fiscal year, due in large part to the Branch 
having assumed the responsibility for the 
annual inspection of uninsured boilers and 
pressure vessels. The number of such in- 
spections totalled 3,803, and of other used 
pressure vessels 1,164 inspections were made, 
making a grand total of 4,467 of this type of 
inspection. 

Inspections of new pressure vessels num- 
bered 2,236 of which 888 were first, 559 second 
and 789 were final inspections. 

Drawing and specifications surveyed, regis- 
tered and re-registered during the year totalled. 
395, or 61 more than the number in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. The increase in the volume 
of inspection work of the branch also resulted 
in a corresponding increase in the number of 
certificates issued, 5,562, almost double that 
of the previous year. As a result of the 
inspection and other activities of the branch, 
$27,121.31 was transmitted to the Treasurer 
of Ontario. In 1939, the amount transmitted 
was $18,407.80. 


Operating Engineers —Certificates issued by 
the Operating Engineers’ Board numbered 
16,919 and the net revenue as a result amount- 
ed to $26,123.12. Revenue from the sale of 
text books totalled $1,767.85. In all, 1,730 
candidates applied to the Board for examin- 
ation. 

Wartime conditions brought new problems 
to the Board, such as the question of the 
possible lapse of certificates of men on active 
service, the aid required by firms in replacing 
engineers due to enlistment, and the increasing 
assistance requested by the recruiting centres 
of the Royal Canadian Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in the selection and classification of 
engine room and stoker ratings. 
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Industry and Labour Board 


The Industry and Labour Board administers 
the Industrial Standards Act, the Apprentice- 
ship Act and the Minimum Wage Act. 


Industrial Standards Act—Thirty-six official 
conferences were held during the fiscal year 
pursuant to the Industrial Standards Act, and 
twenty-six of the thirty schedules submitted 
by these conferences were approved. At the 
end of the fiscal year there were ninety-six 
schedules in effect in the province. 

The amount of arrears of wages collected 
totalled $7,013.56 from 127 employers on 
behalf of 314 employees. This amount shows 
an increase of $1,921.42 as compared with last 
year’s total. Ninety-nine prosecutions pur- 
suant to this Act, being half the number of 
last year, resulted in seventy-five convictions 
with fines amounting to $618.25. 


Apprenticeship. — During the year 516 
apprentices were registered under the terms 
of the Apprenticeship Act as follows:—100 in 
the various building trades, 140 in the motor 
vehicle repair trade and 276 in the barbering 
and hairdressing trades. The number of active 
apprentices at the close of the fiscal year 
totalled 1,496. 


A successful class for apprentices in the 
motor vehicle repair trade was held in 
Hamilton and a class in hairdressing was held 
in Toronto with satisfactory results. In 
January and February full-time day classes 
in carpentry and bricklaying were conducted 
in Hamilton and all first and second year 
apprentices in these trades were given the 
opportunity of attending. 


Minimum Wages—Wage returns were re- 
ceived by the Minimum Wage Branch from 
14,954 employers of female workers, who 
reported on 482,892 employees, of whom 


129,111 were female employees and 303,781 


were male. These figures indicate a decided 
improvement in the employment situation, 
as compared with the previous year. 

The checking in these returns resulted in 
wage adjustments for 1,674 female employees 
in 929 firms. The sum of $12,946.17 was 
collected as arrears of wages from 337 
employers on behalf of 463 female employees. 

During the year thirty-five charges were 
laid under the Minimum Wage Act against 
eighteen employers. Fourteen convictions 
were registered with fines amounting to $140. 

In a conclusion to his report, the Ontario 
Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. J. F. Marsh 
states: 

“Since the declaration of war all Branches 
of the Department of Labour have increased 
their services to the public. New responsibi- 
lities have been imposed by wartime condi- 
tions and these have been met with ready 
response from all members of the staff, 

“Early in October 1939 a committee, having 
the Deputy Minister of Labour as chairman 
and composed of heads of various Branches 
of the Department and a representative of 
the Industrial Hygiene Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Health, was formed to deal with 
requests for special concessions from firms 
engaged on war orders. These requests are 
usually for permits to employ female workers 
beyond the limits set forth in the Factory, 
Shop and Office Building Act in order to 
ensure prompt delivery. ‘The principal func- 
tion of the committee is to assist employers 
to meet demands for greater output within 
the requirements of the law and, when 
necessary, to grant concessions with such safe- 
guards that there may be no undue hardship 
to workers subjected to the strain of the 
speeding-up process.” 


Conference of Electrical Workers 


On June 1, a one-day conference of electrical 
workers was held in Toronto under the 
auspices of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers’ Union of America. Nearly 
seventy-five delegates from Hamilton, Toronto, 
Brockville, Peterboro and Montreal represent- 
ing nearly 15,000 workers were present. 

The convention approved unanimously the 
adoption of a national minimum wage and 
hour program requesting an increase of 10 
cents per hour, union recognition, a basic 
minimum wage of 624 cents per hour; a 
40-hour week with time and one-half for 


overtime and double time for holidays; and 
vacations with pay. 

Other requests drawn up by the conference 
call for seniority protection; a ten per cent 
bonus for night work; seniority preference for 
union stewards and officials; equal pay for 
equal work; and a guarantee of at least 4 
hours’ work on being called to report for 
work. 

Resolutions were also adopted opposing 
Order in Council 7440 and supporting the 
activities of the Canadian Hosiery Workers’ 
Union. 
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ANNUAL CONVENTION OF LABOUR EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF ONTARIO 


The Labour Educational Association of 
Ontario held its thirty-ninth annual conven- 
tion in St. Thomas on May 24, delegates from 
all parts of the province being in attendance. 

The president of the St. Thomas Trades 
and Labour Council, Mr. A. V. Sallaway 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of their 
fellow trade unionists in the city and an 
official civic welcome was extended by His 
Worship Mayor George Dyer, and Aldermen 
John Lane and Charles Currah. Greetings 
were also extended the convention by Mr. 
O. C. Jenette. Conciliation Officer, Ontario 
Department of Labour, on behalf of the 
Ontario Minister and Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and by Mr. J. A. D’Aoust on behalf 
of the president. and members of the Execu- 
tive Council of the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada. 

Mr. E. W. Senfield, vice-president of the 
Trades and Labour Congress also addressed 
the delegates and in his remarks referred to 
various Orders in Council passed since the 
outbreak of war affecting Canadian workers. 
He deplored the lack of knowledge on the 
part of the rank and file as to the real 
implications of these Orders and suggested: that 
their provisions be fully discussed at the 
meetings of local unions. 

Hmphasizing the value of education along 
trade union lines, Mr. Magnus Sinclair, 
Executive Board member of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
said there was a “woeful lack of appreciation” 
among trade unionists generally, of the 
seriousness of problems affecting wage earners 
and of official policies designed to meet them. 

Thanking these speakers for their remarks, 
the president of the Association, Mr. Peter 
Grant, expressed the appreciation of the 
Executive ‘to affiliated organizations for their 
support and co-operation during the year and 
to the Trades and Labour Council of St. 
Thomas for having carried out the convention 
arrangements. 

Messages were also received from Mr. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Secretary of the National 
Labour Supply Council, a former president 
of the Association; Mrs. Emily Marks, widow 
of the late Joseph T. Marks, founder of the 
Association, who occupied the office of 
secretary-treasurer for more than twenty-five 
years; and Mr. Stephen L. Clark, president of 
the Association, when it was founded in 
Woodstock, Ontario, June, 1902. 


Mr. Fred Molineux, General Organizer of 
the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, presented a paper 
outlining the significance and importance of 
Order in Council 7440 to Canadian workers; 
while Mr. Ernest Ingles, vice-president of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers and member of the Board of Directors of 
Wartime Housing Limited, dealt with the 
functions of this government-owned organiza- 
tion in providing housing accommodation for 
workers engaged in munitions work and other 
defence projects. 

The report of the Executive of the Associa- 
tion covered a number of matters, the chief 
recommendation in the report being one to 
amend the constitution respecting affiliation 
fees charged by the Association. The report 
was adopted on the recommendation of the 
Committee on Officers’ Reports, the Com- 
mittee submitting additional proposals de- 
signed to increase the membership and further 
the interests of the Association. 


Convention Resolutions 


Two resolutions were dealt with by the 
Convention. These called for the restriction 
of the hours of street and electric railway 
employees to forty per week, and the raising 
of the minimum age for obtaining motor 
driving licences from sixteen to eighteen years. 
In pursuance with a decision of last year’s 
convention that such matters be dealt with 
from the educational viewpoint only, the 
principles involved in these resolutions were 
unanimously endorsed and copies of the same 
were ordered forwarded to the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. 


The election of officers for the ensuing year, 
resulted as follows: President, W. Bircher, 
Hamilton; vice-president, Charles Keeping, 
London; secretary-treasurer, Rod _ Plant, 
Ottawa; executive board, F. Ackerknecht, 
Kitchener; Mrs. E. Finkle, Toronto; E. A. 
Smith, Ottawa; R. Hessell, London; J. F. 
Cauley, Hamilton; T. Dealy, St. Catharines; 
G. Lauder, Windsor; L. Lear, Brantford; 
A. V. Sallaway, St. Thomas. By virtue of a 
provision of the Constitution whereby the 
immediate past-president becomes a member 
of the Executive, Peter Grant, last year’s 
president, is also a member of the Board for 
the coming term. 

London was chosen as the meeting place 
for the convention next year. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Employment Offices 


HE accompanying information as to the 


employment situation in Canada is 
based upon reports from the following 
sources :— 
(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting April 1 was 12,600, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,405,425. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting 
for April was 2,029 having an aggregate 
membership of 284,227 persons, 5-5 per cent of 


whom were without employment on May 1. 
It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the 
value of permits granted during the period 
for various classes of building construction, 
these figures indicating the degree of activity 
prevailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of April, 1941, 
as Reported by Employers 


The prolonged delay in the publication of 
the data on employment for April 1 is due to 
the inauguration by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics of statistics of payrolls to comple- 
ment the monthly surveys of employment. 
The need for such information, long recog- 
nized in the Dominion, has been intensified 
by war-time conditions. Accordingly, the 
Bureau was instructed in March to undertake 
the collection of statistics on earnings, not 
only to provide a general measurement of 
the intensity of the industrial war effort, but 
also because of the great value that such 
material possesses in connection with the 
prevention and the settlement of industrial 
disputes. 

Despite the numerous demands for informa- 
tion now being made upon employers from 
many directions, the additional data have, on 
the whole, been cheerfully furnished by indus- 
trialists throughout the Dominion, particularly 
in the many cases where there exists a clear 
understanding of the value of current statistics 
of earnings, and the many practical uses to 
which they may be put. 
of the instructions to undertake this work, 
the Bureau, where possible, gave employers 
notice of the impending change in the 
material required, in the hope of reducing 
the delays that were bound to occur in the 
initial preparation of current statistics of 
earnings. Nevertheless, the completion of 
the new questionnaires took more time than 


Following receipt: 


had been expected. This was especially so 
among the companies whose activities are 
widely dispersed; indeed, some employers had 
not succeeded in organizing the necessary 
routine when the tabulation, whose results 
are given in this bulletin, was made. 

The compilation of the material in the 
Bureau has also taken longer than was antici- 
pated, partly because of uncertainty regarding 
the material that could be expected, and 
partly because of the lack of any statistics 
by which the accuracy of the returns furnished 
could be judged, until the tabulation was 
well advanced and averages were calculated 
against which debatable cases could be 
measured. When this stage was reached, it 
was found necessary to query and to revise 
many reports, causing further delay. It is 
improbable that future bulletins on employ- 
ment and earnings can be issued as early as 
when inquiries were limited to the statistics 
of employment; nevertheless, when the time 
lost has eventually been made up, the current 
reports should be published within a reason- 
ably short time of the date on which they 
were formerly issued. It is hoped that the 
value of the information on earnings, both as 
a barometric and also in connection with 
labour problems, will amply compensate for 
the delay in the date of publication of the 
returns. 

Great care was taken in preparing the data 
for tabulation; as already indicated, the 
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experience gained in only a few weeks made 
necessary the revision of many reports which 
at first sight had seemed to be in order. 
Frequently explanations and confirmations 
had to be obtained from employers. In 
spite of all possible precautions to ensure 
accuracy, the figures of earnings published in 
this bulletin must be regarded as subject to 
revision. 

The inclusion of the statistics of earnings 
has undoubtedly resulted in some changes in 
the employment data furnished: as compared 
with preceding months. The questionnaire 
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Although establishments have always been 
asked to include employees of all classes in 
their reports, the use of the new questionnaire 
revealed the fact that in many cases this 
request had not been complied with; the 
result was that discrepancies in the coverage 
of the returns became apparent. These differ- 
ences were in the main due to the inclusion 
of part-time workers, salesmen, etc., to a 
greater extent than was formerly the case. 
Wherever possible, adjustment was made to 
correct inconsistencies due to this cause, but 
it was obviously impossible to detect all such 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NoTE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
ag indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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formerly used asked for a statement of instances, particularly where the numbers 


employees as at a single diate; the present 
form requires a statement of the number 
employed in the pay periods which fall nearest 
to the last day of the month, to correspond 
with the payrolls reported. The figures of 
employment prepared on the new basis are 
in most cases higher than those previously 
tabulated; it is not possible to measure the 
considerable effect of this difference in timing 
upon the comparability of the latest indexes 
with those for earlier months. 


involved in individual establishments were 
relatively small, although in the aggregate, 
they might conceivably be of some 
importance. 

Following the first tabulation of the data, 
many thousands of reports were carefully 
scrutinized a second time, and comparison 
was made with data for previous years, to 
determine so far as possible, to what extent 
the coverage was altered by the use of 
the new questionnaire . This lengthy and 
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Jaborious process was followed by adjustment 
where necessary. Continued efforts will be 
made to eliminate discrepancies arising from 
such differences in coverage, but in the mean- 
time, this has probably been another factor 
contributing to the unusually large increase 
in employment noted in the present report. 

Those especially interested in the figures for 
the cities will find a difference ini the coverage 
of employment for Apr. 1 as compared with 
previous months. The large railways formerly 
furnished statistics of employment for certain 
classes of workers for the leading cities, but 
their accounting methods prohibit in most 
‘cases the segregation of corresponding figures 
of payrolls. Since the two sets of data are 
to be tabulated at one operation, there is no 
alternative but to eliminate these classes from 
the city tabulations. Where necessary, the 
indexes for Mar. 1 have been: adjusted, but so 
far, it has not been possible to make correc- 
tions for earlier months. Neither the provin- 
cial nor the Dominion figures are affected. 

For various reasons, statistics of earnings 
have not been tabulated in the present report 
for all the firms whose figures of employment 
are included in the index. However, the data 
on earnings are fully representative in respect 
of coverage, being available for over 94 p.c. 
of the total number of employees included 
in the present report, in the eight leading 
industries whose data are used in constructing 
the general indexes of employment. The 
information on earnings is as accurate as 
possible in the hght of present experiences, 
but nevertheless must be regardied as subject 
to revision. 

General Summary 


Employment—There was further important 
expansion in industrial employment at April 
1, according to information tabulated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 12,600 
establishments whose staffs aggregated 1,405,425, 
compared with 1,844,188 in the preceding 
month. This increase of 61,287 workers, or 
4-6 p.c. has rarely beem exceeded in any 
month in the more than twenty years during 
which the monthly surveys of employment 
have been made. As already pointed out, 
it is probable that the change in the basis of 
reporting is partly, though not wholly respon- 
sible for this unusually large increase in the 
number of employees reported by the co- 
operating establishments at Apr. 1. Great 
pains were taken to make adjustment where 
the need was evident, but it must be reiterated 
that it was not possible to determine and 
correct all such instances. The increase raised 
the crude index from 135°3 at March 1 to a 
new all-time high of 141-3 at Apr. 1. The 
‘corresponding figure for the same date in 1940 
had been 119-9; this was the previous maxi- 


mum for the beginning of April. The average 
for the calendar year 1926 is taken as 100 in 
calculating these index numbers. 

In most of the twenty preceding years 
during which the employment data have been 
collected, employment at Apr. 1 has shown 
a downward movement. This has been due 
in the main to the completion of the winter’s 
logging operations in many camps in the 
Eastern and Central Provinces, without suffi- 
ciently great expansion in those industries 
whose active seasons commence in the spring 
and early summer, to offset the curtailment 
in bush work. There was a _ considerable 
falling off in the number of persons employed 
in logging at the first of April, but the 
decrease was below-average in the experience 
of other years of the record, while intensifica- 
tion of the war effort resulted in the absorp- 
tion of many additional workers in manu- 
facturing and other industries. It is probable 
that the new method of reporting has had a 
particularly marked influence on the figures 
shown for the logging industry. The present 
returns cover those employed in the pay 
period falling nearest to the end of the 
month, rather than the number working on 
the day of the inquiry, as was formerly the 
case; especially in a time of falling employ- 
ment, would the new basis tend to produce 
a much higher total than the former method. 

As a result of the abnormally large, contra- 
seasonal increase, the seasonally adjusted 
index showed its greatest advance on record, 
rising from 141-0 to 149-7 at Apr. 1, 1941. 
It is not improbable that this pronounced 
increase will be followed by a smaller-than- 
average gain in the report for the first of 
May. In other words, it seems likely that in 
some cases the change in the basis on which 
the reports are made will affect the timing 
of the seasonal changes as indicated in other 
years of the record, so that the figures for 
Apr. 1, shown in the present bulletin, may 
reflect part of the expansion which in previous 
years would have been indicated in the data 
for May 1. 

There was an outstandingly large increase in 
manufacturing at the date under review, when 
39,382 persons were taken on by the co- 
operating establishments. This gain of five 
p.c. was decidedly greater than that recorded 
at April 1 in any other year of the record, 
having, in fact, rarely been exceeded in any 
month for which data are available. The 
upward movement continued the series of 
advances which have been in evidence almost 
without interruption since the summer of 1939, 
and resulted in the establishment of new all- 
time high index numbers of employment, 
both crude and seasonally adjusted. Prac- 
tically all industries contributed to the gain; 
in iron and steel there were particularly 
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important advances, associated with the pro- 
duction of war requirements. Marked expan- 
sion was also reported in chemical, textile, 
pulp and paper, food, lumber, leather, and 
non-ferrous metal, electrical apparatus and 
clay, glass and stone products. In many cases 
these gains were seasonal in character, 
although they were unusually large for the 
time of year. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction, services and trade also shared in 
the upward movement. Many of the addi- 
tions reported were seasonal, although here 
too they were above the average. The excep- 
tion to the generally favourable movement 
was logging, in which, as already stated, there 
was a considerable seasonal falling-off; it has 
also previously been stated, that, partly as a 
result of the new basis of reporting, this 
decline was smaller than normal, although it 
exceeded the loss indicated at Apr. 1 in many 
other years of the record. 

Earnings—The statistics of employment 
and payrolls include the number and the 
earnings of salaried employees and wage- 
earners in all categories, but do not include 
owners of businesses and their earnings. The 
questionnaire used asks firms to abstract from 
their records, the sums paid their employees, 
grouped according to the duration of their 
pay periods, whether this be a month, half a 
month, a fortnight, or a week. The sums 
reported for these varying periods of time 


are then reduced in the Bureau by the appro- 
priate fractions, to the sums which would be 
earned in one week in the month. 

It is recognized that the preparation of 
data on a monthly basis would be valuable, 
but the variation in the length of the months, 
and the overlapping of pay periods between 
months, make it impossible, in a quickly 
prepared current survey, to tabulate informa- 
tion on a monthly basis. Accordingly, the 
average earnings paid for services rendered. in 
the last week in the month will be the basis 
of the current information on earnings. In 
the United States, where such data are widely 
used, the statistics tabulated are those for 
the week including the fifteenth of the month. 

It is probable that any revision made in 
the Canadian figures of earnings in the next 
few months will tend to lower the general per 
capita average. This is mainly because some 
of the larger employers of labour in the high- 
way construction and logging groups were 
unable to furnish material on payrolls for 
March. The preparation of data for logging 
is greatly complicated by the methods of pay- 
ment used, and by the scanty communication 
facilities frequently existing between the camps 
and the co-operating offices. In both the 
logging and the highway groups the reported 
earnings are usually below the general aver- 
age; in the former, this is partly due to the 
fact that board and lodging are in many cases 
provided by the employers, while the current 
surveys necessarily cover only money pay- 
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Norr.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area to the totul 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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ments. In both industries, a large proportion 
of more or less unskilled labour is involved. 
Consequently, the general and provincial aver- 
ages will be lowered as information on earnings 
is obtained for a greater proportion of the 
reported employees in these industries. On 
the other hand, little information has yet 
been furnished for the employees of banks, 
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the inclusion of whose earnings will tend to 
raise the general average. 

In addition to the revisions in the general 
data on earnings that are likely to result from 
the foregoing reasons, it must also be pointed 
out that further experience in completing the 
forms in the offices of the co-operating estab- 
lishments, and in interpreting the data in the 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Bureau, will no doubt result in the correction 
of many inaccuracies which in the original 
tabulation have not been detected. Accord- 
ingly, in this first report on current payrolls, 
it was considered inadvisable to present the 
statistics in the detail in which it is hoped 
eventually to publish them, while it must be 
reiterated that the figures that are given, are 
preliminary. 

Statistics on earnings were tabulated from 
11,393 employers, whose staffs aggregated 
1,321,909, or 94 p.c. of the total number 
included in the present survey. The amounts 
paid to these employees as earnings for one 
week in March amounted to $34,480,094. This 
was a per capita average of $26.08, a figure 
which, as already explained, cannot be 
regarded as final. 

In manufacturing, reports on earnings were 
received for 95-1 p.c. of the total employees 
included in the survey. In communications, 
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transportation and mining, the proportions 
were higher, at 99-8 p.c., 97°6 p.c. and 97-7 
p.c., respectively. The proportions in trade, 
construction and maintenance, services and 
logging were below the general average; in 
these groups data on earnings were received 
from, respectively 91-3 p.c., 89-4 p.c., 86°7 p.c.. 
and 85-8 p.c. of the total number for whom 
information on employment is available. 
While the inequalities in these percentages 
may have affected to an unknown degree the 
per capita weekly average for all industries 
in this original tabulation, nevertheless the 
proportions are large enough in all cases to 
give assurance of the representative character 


of the figures for the various industrial 
divisions. 
Greater familiarity with the individual 


returns, and more extensive study of the 
aggregates and averages, will be necessary 
before any but the most general comments 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Establishments furnishing data on the Earnings of their Employees, together with the Number of Employees and: 
their Aggregate and Average per capita Earnings reported for one week in March, 1941. 
(The earnings figures are preliminary and are subject to revision.) 
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can be made upon the current figures of 
earnings. The following notes deal only with 
the more obvious aspects of the data. 

The highest per capita earnings were 
reported in transportation and mining, with 
the preliminary figure for manufacturing 
approximating the all-industries average. 
Logging and services come at the lower end 
of the scale; this is partly, though not 
entirely, due to the fact that no attempt was 
made to include in these figures the value of 
board and lodging, frequently a part of the 
remuneration received by employees in these 
industries. The figure for trade as a whole is 
raised by the earnings reported in wholesale 
establishments, that in the retail division 
having been considerably lower. This was to 
some extent a result of part-time work in 
many retail stores. 

The reported earnings in Ontario were 
greater than elsewhere, as would be expected 
in view of the considerable concentration of 
the heavy industries in the province; such 
industries of course not only require much 
skilled labour, but also ordinarily employ a 
large proportion of men. The relatively high 
average in Manitoba is probably due to a 
high ratio of transportation workers, and 
consequently of males, among the persons 
whose earnings were reported. In Quebec, 
the preliminary per capita average was below 
the Dominion average, partly as a result of 
a greater-than-average percentage proportion 
of workers in the textile industries, ordinarily 
large employers of women workers. 

The sex and industrial distributions also 
contributed to the variations in these pre- 
liminary figures of per capita earnings for 
the cities. The largest were in Windsor and 
Hamilton, reflecting important concentrations 
of workers in the highly paid, heavy indus- 
tries, in which also the payment of earnings 
for overtime was frequently reported. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Industrial activity increased in all five 
economic areas at Apr. 1. In Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan, 
however, the tendency was downward. The 
general level of employment was higher than 
in any other spring for which data are on 
record. 

The gains at the beginning of April in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia were on a large scale; 
the upward movement was probably exag- 
gerated by the fact that the data now repre- 
sent the total number of persons on the 
payroll, rather than the number at work at a 
single date. This difference in the method of 
reporting had the effect of delaying part of 
the important decline in logging which is 
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customarily indicated at the beginning of 
April, at the same time that it increases the 
coverage of the total employees of a number 
of firms. The difference in timing may to 
some extent adjust itself in subsequent tabula- 
tions. At the present, it is uncertain to what 
extent the comparability of the new data with 
the former statistics will be adversely affected 
by the change in the basis of reporting. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a contra- 
seasonal increase in the Maritime Provinces 
asa unit. A falling-off was reported in Prince 
Edward Island and in New Brunswick, while 
improvement was noted in Nova Scotia. The 
886 co-operating employers enlarged their 
payrolls from 100,857 persons at Mar. 1 to 
101,415 at the beginning of April. Logging 
showed a decided seasonal contraction, over 
1,700 men being released from bush work. 
On the other hand, manufacturing reported 
gains, mainly in animal food, lumber, pulp 
and paper, textile and iron andi steel. Mining, 
shipping, communications and trade also 
showed advances. Employment generally was 
decidedly brisker than at the beginning of 
April, 1940, when a considerable loss had 


‘been reported; statements for Apr. 1 of last 


year were received from 829 firms employing 
82,874 workers, 3,156 fewer than at Mar. 1, 
1940. 


Quebec. — Manufacturing, communications, 
mining, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance, services and trade reported improve- 
ment in Quebec. The unusually large gains 
in manufacturing extended to many industrial 
divisions, being most pronounced in the iron 
and steel, chemical and textile groups. On 
the other hand, there were large, seasonal 
losses in logging. 

Data were tabulated from 3,117 establish- 
ments in Quebec, with 413,456 employees, as 
against 397,702 at Mar. 1. The index, at 
143-1 at Apr. 1, 1941, was many points higher 
than at the same date of last year, when 
curtailment had been indicated. The trend 
has been retrogressive in eighteen of the 
twenty preceding Aprils for which information 
is available; the increase at the latest date 
was therefore contra-seasonal, according to 
the experience of this period. 

At Apr. 1, 1940, statistics had been furnished 
by 2,963 employers, whose payrolls had 
included 320,894 men and women, as com- 
pared with 327,036 in the preceding month. 

Ontario —Employment showed a substantial 
improvement in Ontario, where 5,399 firms 
had enlarged their forces by 25,814 workers 
since the preceding month, bringing them to 
615,118 at Apr. 1. A loss had been registered 
by the 5,201 establishments making returns 
for the same date in 1940, when their staffs 
had aggregated 473,266. The index of employ- 
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ment then stood at 118-8, compared with 
152-0 at the latest date. 

The experience since 1920 shows that activity 
customarily declines in Ontario at the begin- 
ning of April, there having been curtailment 
of operations in seventeen of the twenty 
previous years for which data are available; 
the advance at the date under review was not 
only contra-seasonal, but was also excep- 
tionally large. 

Manufacturing reported greatly heightened 
activity as compared with the preceding 
month, the most marked improvement being 
in iron and steel plants. The trend was also 
favourable in the lumber, pulp and paper, 
food, chemical, textile, electrical apparatus, 
non-ferrous metal and many other divisions. 
On the other hand, beverage factories were 
slacker. In the non-manufacturing industries, 
mining, building, road and railway construc- 
tion and maintenance and trade showed im- 
provement. Logging, however, released a 
large number of men as the season’s opera- 
tions drew to a close, and transportation was 
also quieter. 


Praiwrze Provinces. — Employment in the 
Prairie Provinces as a whole advanced at 
Apr. 1; the gain was contra-seasonal. The 
Prairie index, at 116-7 at the latest date, 
was 20 points above that at Apr. 1, 1940. 
Firms in Manitoba and Alberta reported 
improvement at the beginning of April of 
the present year, while a falling-off was 
shown in Saskatchewan. An analysis of 
the returns by industry shows that most of 
the increase in the Prairie Provinces as a 
whole was manufacturing, transportation and 
construction, while logging and coal mining 
were slacker. The working forces of the 1,789 
co-operating employers aggregated 157,538 
persons, compared with 149,758 at Mar. 1. 

The establishments furnishing information 
on employment at the same date of last year 
had numbered 1,698, with a personnel of 
126,324. 


Britesh Columbia—Seasonal expansion was 
indicated in British Columbia, according to 
returns tabulated by the Bureau from 1,305 
firms with 117,898 employees, or 11,381 more 
than in their last report. The increase 
exceeded that noted, on the average, at Apr. 
1 in previous years of the record, being also 
larger than the gain recorded at the same 
date of last spring. The volume of employ- 
ment reported was greater than at Apr. 1 of 
1940, or of any other year of the record. 


There was an advance at the date under 
review in manufacturing; this took place 
mainly in the lumber and iron and steel 
divisions, while pulp and paper products were 
decidedly more active. Logging, transporta- 
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tion, construction and trade also afforded 
more employment. 

At the beginning of April of last year, the 
1,212 co-operating establishments had reported 
90,572 employees, compared with 89,733 in 
the preceding month. 

Index numbers by provinces and economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


Industrial activity substantially increased in 
each of the eight centres for which employ- 
ment data are segregated, viz., Montreal, 
Quebec City, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver. The 
gains in most of these cities resulted in the 
establishment of new all-time high index 
numbers of employment. In Winnipeg, how- 
ever, the favourable comparison goes back 
to 1929. 


Montreal—There was a further upward 
movement in Montreal, according to 1,807 
firms who reported 200,508 persons on their 
payrolls, as compared with 194,723 at Mar. 1. 
This increase, which was seasonal in character, 
was above the average for Apr. 1 in earlier 
years of the record, although it has been 
exceeded by the gain indicated at the same 
date in several other springs. Manufacturing 
generally showed marked improvement at 
Apr. 1, 1941, from the preceding month; 
chemical, textile and iron and steel plants 
reported the greatest increases in personnel. 
Transportation, services, construction and 
trade also afforded rather more employment. 
The 1,758 establishments from which returns 
were received for Apr. 1, 1940, had reported 
169,411 employees, compared with 168,363 in 
the preceding month; the index then was 
many points lower than that of 134-0 at the 
beginning of April, 1941, when a new maxi- 
mum was established. 

Quebec. — Manufacturing, construction and 
trade showed heightened activity in Quebec 
City, while transportation was quieter. There 
was an increase of 744 persons in the working 
forces of the 216 employers making returns, 
who had 20,839 on their payrolls at Apr. 1. 
A small loss had been indicated by the 209 
firms co-operating at the beginning of April 
in 1940, whose staffs aggregated 15,008; the 
index was then decidedly lower than that of 
151-2 at the latest date. 

Toronto—Toronto businessmen reported im- 
provement over the preceding month. Most 
of the betterment took place in manufactur- 
ing, construction and transportation, while 
trade was somewhat quieter. Within the 
manufacturing division, there were pronounced 
increases in iron and steel, food, textiles, 
chemicals, electrical apparatus and some other 
classes. The working forces of the 1,870 em- 
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ployers furnishing statistics totalled 186,668 
persons, compared with 178,764 at March 1. 
Employment in Toronto in recent months 
has reached new all-time highs; the latest 
index was 145:4, compared with 139°3 at 
March 1, the previous maximum. At the first 
of April, 1940, the figure had been 115-9. 
Data were then received from 1,786 firms, 
whose staffs had included 152,209 men and 
women. 


Ottawa—An advance was indicated in 
Ottawa, there being gains in manufacturing, 
particularly of iron and steel products, and in 
construction, services and trade. An aggregate 
staff of 18,709 workers was employed by the 
237 establishments whose statistics were tabu- 
lated, and who had 17, 288 in their last report. 
The index, at 142°3 at April 1, was much higher 
than that of 110-6 at the same date of last 
year, when an increase had also been recorded. 
Statements had then been compiled from 231 
firms with 15,007 workers. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing showed further 
important expansion, particularly in the iron 
and steel division, while there was an upward 
movement in construction. Returns were 
tabulated from 334 employers with 49,341 
persons on their paylists, or 3,101 more than 
at March 1. The level of employment reached 
a new maximum, the index rising from 141-7 
at March 1, 1941, to 151-4 at the date under 
review. A decline had been indicated by the 
332 establishments furnishing returns for April 
1, 1940; their payrolls had included 37,949 
men and women. 


Windsor—tThe trend in Windsor continued 
decidedly favourable, according to data 
received from 197 firms employing 30,391 
workers, as against 29,016 at the beginning 
of March. Manufacturing was more active, 
especially in the iron and steel division, and 
trade and construction also showed some im- 
provement. Employment generally was in 
greater volume than in any other month of 
the record. The 194 concerns reporting for 
April 1, 1940, had provided work for 21,445 
persons. 


Winnipeg —Industrial activity increased in 
Winnipeg, the staffs of the 549 establishments 
furnishing statistics aggregating 47,868, as com- 
pared with 46,080 in the preceding month. 
Manufacturing was brisker, and services and 
construction also reported an upward move- 
ment. Trade, however, was rather slacker. 
A gain, on the whole, had also been noted 
at April 1, 1940, when information had been 
received from 528 employers with a personnel 
of 41,630; the index was then decidedly lower, 
standing at 95-4, as compared with 114-8 at 
the date under review. The latter figure is 
the highest since late in 1929. 
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Vancouver—Improvement was recorded in 
Vancouver, according to 576 firms with a staff 
of 47,570, as compared with 44,036 in the 
preceding month. Most industrial divisions 
showed expansion, that in manufacturing being 
most pronounced; the greatest gains were 
made in lumber and iron and steel plants. 
Transportation and trade also reported con- 
siderably heightened activity. A much smaller 
increase had been indicated at the beginning 
of April of last year, and employment in that 
city was then at a lower level. The index 
stood at 139-9 at the latest date, compared 
with 111°5 at April 1, 1940, when the 533 
co-operating establishments had _ reported 
37,588 men and women on their paylists. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Further pronounced im- 
provement of a seasonal character was recorded 
in manufacturing at the beginning of. April, 
when the number reported as having work in 
these industries reached a new maximum. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabulated 
returns from 6,866 establishments which em- 
ployed 821,669 operatives at the latest date, 
as compared with 782,287 at the beginning of 
March. The April 1 index (1926=100), stood 
at 158-2 as compared with the previous high 
of 150-8 at March 1, 1941, and with 123-4 
at April 1, 1940, previously the highest figure 
for April in the years since 1920. The increase 
of five per cent at the latest date has not 
often been exceeded in any month of the 
record. The fact that the present report shows 
the number who were employed during the 
pay period falling nearest to the first of April, 
rather than the number at work on the single 
day, as in former reports, has undoubtedly 
had the effect of exaggerating the genuinely 
large increase in employment in manufactur- 
ing which took place at the first of April. 

Reflecting the abnormally great advance in 
the period under review, the _ seasonally 
adjusted index substantially increased, rising 
from 154-0 at March 1, 1941, to 159-5 at the 
latest date. These two figures are the highest 
so far recorded. 

The largest additions to the personnel indi- 
cated at the date under review were in lumber, 
textiles and iron and steel; these were seasonal 
in character, but they exceeded the average 
gains reported at April 1 in the period, 1921- 
1940. Manufacturers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts showed an increase of 17,500 employees, 
the majority of whom were employed in the 
production of vehicles for use on land or sea 
or in the air, in fire arm manufacture and in 
other industries directly or indirectly 
associated with the war effort. Chemical, 
electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal, clay, 
glass and stone, leather, beverage and food 
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factories also showed improvement. On the 
other hand, the tobacco industry afforded less 
employment. 

The following are the unadjusted index 
numbers in manufacturing at April 1 in the 
years since 1927 (average, 1926—100) :—1941, 
158-2; 1940, 123-4; 1939, 107-1; 1938, 110°8; 
1937, 110:7; 1936, 101-1; 1935, 93-9; 1934, 88-1; 
1933, 76:0; 1932, 87-3; 1931, 99-7; 1930, 111-3; 
1929, 116-5 and 1928, 106-6. 

The 6,542 manufacturers furnishing statistics 
for April 1, 1940, had employed 633,847 
workers, a moderate increase in comparison 
with their payrolls in the preceding month. 


Logging—Continued and larger losses of a 
seasonal nature were noted in logging camps, 
483 of which reduced their payrolls from 62,- 
258 men at March 1, to 49,276 at the date 
under review; the number laid-off was rather 
below average, according to the experience of 
preceding years of the record. The most exten- 
sive curtailment at the beginning of April 
was in Quebec and Ontario, but the movement 
was also downward in the Maritime and Prairie 
Provinces. In British Columbia, on the other 
hand, some improvement was noted. The 
seasonal contractions reported at the same date 
of last year had involved the release of a 
larger number of workers; the index then 
stood at 90-0, as compared with the April 1, 
1941, figure of 166:2. As already stated, it 
is probable that the new method of reporting 
has a greater influence on the figures for 
logging than upon most other classes. This 
effect would undoubtedly be more pronounced 
in a period of seasonal change, such as the 
spring, than in any other time of year. Thus 
the present report, covering the payroll period 
falling nearest to March 31, no doubt includes 
as employed many men whose names appeared 
on the payroll in March, although at April 1 
they may have been released from bush work. 

Mining —Coal-mining showed = slight 
increase on the whole; there was a consider- 
able advance in the metallic division and in 
quarrying and the extraction of other non- 
metallic minerals. Four hundred and ten 
mine operators reported 81,612 employees, com- 
pared with 79,081 at the beginning of March. 
Employment in this group was in greater 
volume than at the same date in any preceding 
year for which statistics are available. Also 
in connection with these industries and par- 
ticularly in regard to the coal mining division, 
it should be emphasized that the number on 
the payroll is almost invariably greater than 
the number employed on any given day. 


Communications —Information was received 
from 61 communication companies and 
branches employing 24,938 workers, or 974 
more than in the preceding month. Tele- 
phones and telegraphs both reported increased 
activity. 'The index number stood at 93:4 
at the latest date, or 10:2 points higher than 
at April 1, 1940. 


Transportation—Employment in transporta- 
tion showed a further advance at the begin- 
ning of April, when the shipping, steam rail- 
way and the street railway, cartage and storage 
divisions were more active. The working 
forces of the 536 co-operating employers 
aggregated 115,652 persons, compared with 
111,059 in the preceding month. A moderate 
reduction on the whole had been noted at the 
beginning of April, 1940, when the index was 
11-5 points lower than the latest figure of 
94-3. 


Construction and Maintenance—The in- 
dustries in this group reported further contra- 
seasonal improvement at the beginning of 
April, there being an upward movement in the 
building, highway and railway branches. Sta- 
tistics were tabulated from 1,359 contractors 
with 125,514 employees, or 21,487 more than 
in their last return. An increase had also been 
indicated at the beginning of April last year; 
but the index of employment in construction 
was then many points lower than that of 100-2 
at April 1, 1941. The remarks made in con- 
nection with logging, mining and other in- 
dustries are also particularly applicable to the 
construction group, so that it is highly prob- 
able the present large increase is partly a result 
of the new method of reporting. 


Services—Employment in hotels and restau- 
rants showed a gain, and laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments were also busier. The 
611 firms co-operating in the service division 
reported 35,304 employees compared with 33,- 
484 at March 1. The trend had also been 
upward at the beginning of April, 1940, when 
the index was lower. 


Trade—There was a substantial increase in 
the aggregate forces of the 2,175 co-operating 
wholesale and retail establishments, which em- 
ployed 151,460 workers at April 1, as compared 
with 147,978 at the beginning of March. The 
advance was seasonal in character, but rather 
exceeded the average for the time of year in 
the experience of the period, 1921-1940. The 
index, at 149-1, was several points higher than 
that of 137-6 at April 1 of last year, when 
improvement had also been noted. 


Table II gives index numbers by industries. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1941 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report has reference to involuntary idleness 
due to economic causes. Persons who are 
occupied at work outside their own trades, 
or who are idle on account of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month 
to month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only to 
the organizations reporting. 

At the end of April, 1941, returns were 
tabulated from 2,029 labour organizations, 
whose total membership was 284,227 persons, 
of whom 15,677, or a percentage of 5:5, 
were unemployed, in contrast with percentages 
of 6:6 in March, and 9:6 at the close of 
April, 1940. The April percentage of idle- 
ness was the lowest in trade union records 
for any corresponding month since April, 
1929, when the percentage of unemployment 
was identical with that of the month under 
review. 

The employment expansion observed in 
April over the preceding month was largely 
due to substantial increases among building 
tradesmen, an appreciable improvement in 
the transportation industries, and advances 
of somewhat lesser degree in the manufactur- 
ing industries. These employment gains were 
more than sufficient to offset rather note- 
worthy recessions among coal miners. There 
were fractional increases in New Brunswick 
and Manitoba, while in British Columbia 
there was heightened activity, although on a 
small scale. Moderate employment expan- 
sion was in evidence in Ontario and Sas- 
katchewan, while in Nova Scotia and Quebec 
there were fractional recessions; in Alberta 
there were nominal contractions. In con- 
trast with April, 1940, a large majority of the 
trades participated in the substantial expan- 
sion observed in Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
and increases of noteworthy proportions were 
reflected in Quebec, Manitoba, Alberta and 
British Columbia. A nominal upward move- 
ment only was evident in New Brunswick, 
while in Nova Scotia there was a fractional 
advance, 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. In com- 
parison with the preceding month employment 
rose substantially in Edmonton, and in Regina 
and Vancouver, also, there were appreciable 
gains. Moderate expansion was noted in 
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Toronto; in St. John the advance was nominal, 
while in Winnipeg fractional increases only 
were noted. In Halifax, moderate recessions 
were apparent, and in Montreal there was a 
fractional contraction. In comparison with 
April, 1940, pronounced gains were noted in 
Montreal and Toronto; in Vancouver and 
Winnipeg, also, there was decided improve- 
ment. Moderate expansion was evident in 
Regina, Edmonton and St. John, while in 
Halifax, which was the only city in this com- 
parison to reflect contractions, the decrease 
was but fractional. 


From the chart which accompanies this 
article and shows the trend of unemploy- 
ment from April, 1935, to date, it will be seen 
that the curve during April declined slightly 
thus reflecting nominal improvement over 
March conditions. The level of the curve 
rested considerably below the point shown 
for the corresponding month of 1940, thus 
indicating a substantial employment expan- 
sion. 

Returns were received from 627 organiza- 
tions in the manufacturing industries, combin- 
ing a membership of 120,338 persons, of whom 
3,264 were idle, a percentage of 2-7 in contrast 
with percentages of 3:5 at the end of March 
and 7:3 at the close of April, a year ago. 
Pronounced employment expansion over the 
preceding month was noted among textile and 
carpet workers and among woodworkers, like- 
wise, there were marked gains. Noteworthy 
advances were reflected by general labourers 
and among papermakers, also, there was 
appreciable expansion. A nominal improve- 
ment was observed among bakers and confec- 
tioners and jewellery workers, and fractional 
increases by soft drink workers, printing press- 
men, tailors, butchers, meat and fish packers, 
fur workers and mine, mill and smelter men. 
Cigar and tobacco, electrical, hat, cap and 
glove, and gas workers, as in the preceding 
month, were reported as being fully engaged. 
Fractional recessions were in evidence among 
leather workers, rubber workers, iron and steel 
tradesmen, metal polishers and clay, glass, 
and stone workers, while among garment 
workers there were nominal contractions. A 
large majority of the trades participated in 
the improvement shown over April, 1940, when 
7°3 per cent of the membership in the manu- 
facturing industries was unemployed. Im- 
pressive expansion was noted by fur workers 
and employment likewise rose substantially 
for garment, leather, rubber workers, and iron 
and steel tradesmen. From the percentage 
viewpoint metal polishers and clay, glass and 
stone workers indicated decided improvement, 
but the membership in these groups is small 
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and these changes had but little effect on the 
manufacturing group as a whole. Fractional 
recessions were noted by textile and carpet 
workers and a slight employment contraction 
was apparent among mine, mill, and smelter 
men. 

Reports were tabulated from 52 unions of 
coal miners, with a combined membership of 
21,117 persons. Of these 2,198 were unem- 
ployed, or a percentage of 10-4, in contrast 
with percentages of 6-9 at the end of March 
and 11-4 at the close of April, a year ago. 
New Brunswick members were reported as 
having adequate work, while nominal con- 
tractions were evident in Nova Scotia. Note- 
worthy decreases occurred in: British Columbia 
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centages of 19-9 at the end of March, and 
30:2 at the end of April, 1940. Employment 
levels were decidedly higher for bricklayers 
masons and plasterers and pronounced ad- 
vances were apparent likewise among carpen- 
ters and joiners. There were noteworthy 
increases among painters, decorators and 
paperhangers and hod carriers and building 
labourers, while among bridge and structural 
iron workers there was moderate improvement. 
Fractional advances were noted by electrical 
workers and granite and stonecutters but slight 
contractions were reflected by tile layers, 
lathers, and roofers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters indicated fractional decreases, from the 
percentage viewpoint, although involving com- 
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and in Alberta there were marked recessions. 
These contractions in the western coal fields 
were due to the usual between seasons lull. 
In contrast with reports tabulated at the close 
of April a year ago, New Brunswick members, 
as in the previous comparison, were reported 
as having adequate work, while fractional 
gains were observed in Nova Scotia. <A 
moderate advance was disclosed among Alberta 
miners, but in British Columbia there were 
rather substantial recessions. 

In the building and construction trades re- 
ports were tabulated from 231 organizations, 
having an aggregate membership of 32,857 
persons, of whom 4,989 or a percentage of 
15-2 were unemployed in contrast with per- 
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paratively few members, steam-shovel men 
reported noteworthy recessions. Every trade 
was included in the employment expansion 
over April, 1940. Much higher levels were 
attained by bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 
plumbers and steamfitters, while impressive 
gains were apparent likewise among carpenters 
and joiners. From the percentage viewpoint 
tile layers, lathers and roofers and steam 
shovel men were much better employed, but 
owing to the small memberships in these 
groups these changes had but little effect on 
the building group as a whole. 


Reports received from 837 unions in the 
transportation industries indicated a combined 
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membership of 71,582 persons, of whom 2,564 
were idle, or a percentage of 3-6 in contrast 
with percentages of 5:2 at the close of March 
and 6:5 at the end of April, 1940. Steam 
railway men whose returns constitute over 
78 per cent of the entire group membership 
reported noteworthy improvement, while 
among teamsters and chauffeurs there were 
fractional advances only. On the other hand, 
fractional recessions were apparent among 
navigation workers and street and electric 
railway employees. Contrasted with returns 
received in the transportation industries, at 
the end of April, a year ago, when 6-5, per 
cent were idle, employment levels were con- 
siderably higher for steam  railwaymen. 
Among teamsters and chauffeurs, there was 
decided expansion, while moderate increases 
were observed among navigation workers, 
fractional advances only were apparent among 
street and electric railway employees. 

Reports received from 7 unions of retail 
shop clerks showed a combined membership 
of 2/156 persons. These, as in March were 
reported as being fully engaged in contrast 
with 0:1 per cent of idleness at the close of 
April, a year ago. 

Returns were tabulated from 87 unions of 
civic employees combining a membership of 
9,715 persons, of whom 330, or a percentage 
of 3:4, were idle, in comparison with per- 
centages of 1:5 at the end of March and 2:0 
at the close of April, 1940. 

There were 148 reports received in the mis- 
cellaneous group of trades. These organiza- 
tions had a combined membership of 11,022 
persons, of whom 504 were idle or a percentage 
of 4-6, in contrast with percentages of 3-8 at 
the end of March and 4:7 at the close of 
April, 1940. Nominal contractions from the 
previous month occurred among hotel and 
restaurant employees and stationary engineers 
and firemen, while fractional recessions were 
noted by theatre and stage employees, barbers 
and unclassified workers. In comparison with 
April, 1940, when 4-7 per cent were un- 
employed, there was a nominal upward move- 


ment among theatre and stage employees’ 


and barbers, while among stationary engineers 
and unclassified workers the percentages of 
idleness were identical with those of April, 
a year ago. Among hotel and restaurant 
employees there was a tendency toward re- 
duced activity. 

Returns were tabulated from 4 organizations 
of fishermen. These groups had a combined 


membership of 2,567 persons, of whom 360 
or a percentage of 14:0 were idle, in contrast 
with 35-1 per cent at the close of March and 
18-2 per cent at the end of April, a year ago. 


Reports were received from 5 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers. The combined 
membership of these groups was 3,095, of 
whom 230, or a percentage of 7-4 were idle, 
in contrast with percentages of 2:2 at the 
end of March and 11°8 at the close of April, 
1940, 


Table I shows by provinces the percentages 
of members who were on an average un- 
employed each year from 1930 to 1940, inclu- 
sive, and also the percentage of unemployment 
for April of each. year from 1930 to 1939, 
inclusive, and for each month from April, 1940 
to date. Table II summarizes the returns 
in the various groups of industries for the 
same months at Table I. 


TABLE 1.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 











ae} 

oe a 5 

S| g g 

Month eM] & E be 

WH e 5 | 4 Oo 
deal S| 21S) eiiiai 
ASE) S/Z|e8lel42l=e | 
hu hata Ou Oot we |e, fis PA LO 
Average 1930..... 5-4) 3-7|14-0/10-4] 9-6/10-6/13-3/11-6/11-1 
Average 1931..... 8-5) 9-2/19-3}17-2/15-7/15-6}19-4|17-6/16-8 
Average 1932..... 9-6|14-4126-4|23-7/20-0]15-8|22-6|21-6/22-0 
Average 1938..... 16-0113 -0/25-2/24-4120-3]17-2/21-7/20-8]/22-3 
Average 1934..... 8-7| 7-9]22-8]18-1/17-7/13-2|17-8}20-2|18-2 
Average 1935..... 6-9] 8-6/20-9/14-3]12-6| 9-8]15-4|16-4|15-4 
Average 1936..... 6-8] 7-4{18-9]12-0}10-1) 9-6]12-0}11-9}13-2 
Average 1937..... 5-5] 5-2/15-6] 8-3} 9-0] 9-0)12-0]10-6/10-7 
Average 1938..... 4-9}10-0]17-4|12-1/11-9] 9-1/12-3/14-0/13-2 
Average 1939..... 7-1] 9-0[16-0]11-1] 9-6] 8-9]12-3|12-0/12-2 
Average 1940..... 3-1] 3-7|11-0} 6-0] 7-3] 6-9) 9-7] 7-6] 7-8 
April 1980... 5-6] 2-8] 8-3] 8-8] 8-9]11-0/15-6] 9-7] 9-0 
April  1981..... 7-2) 9-8)14-9/15-2114-4/14-6)20-3|17-8}14-9 
April  1982..... 8-9116-0128-1/24-0/21-9]16-9}26- 1/21-5/23-0 
April 1938..... 21-3|15-1|25-7|26-5/20-9|17-5/28-1/22-6)24-5 
April  1984..... 10-9] 9-6|22-3]18-6]19-5/15-6/22-4/19-2/19-1 
April ~ 1935..... 5+2/13-1/20-7|16-6)14-5| 9-8]20-8]19-7|17-0 
April 1936..... 8-2) §-0/21-2/13-2/11-8}10-2/18-0}12-5/15-1 
April 198700... 8-2) 5-5/15-6| 8-6] 8-6]10-0/16-9| 7-4/11-1 
April  1938..... 3-6] 9-2114-5|13-6] 9-9]11-8]18-1]15-6/13-1 
April  1939..... 8-2/12-0]15-6/13-7|12-3]13-0/17-9}12-9|13-9 
April  1940..... 4-0| 4-1]12-3] 8-2] 8-3] 8-3/16-5] 8-8] 9-6 
ay _‘ 1940..... 3-2] 4-1110-0| 5-1] 9-7] 5-5/16-1] 9-3] 7-9 
June 1940..... 2-4| 3-7]12-2| 4-9} 3-9] 3-4114-6] 7-7] 7-6 
July 1940 ioe. 1-9} 2-7/10-2] 4-3] 4-0] 3-3]11-9| 5-6) 6-4 
Agen 960s 2k, 2-2] 3-5) 7-6] 3-7| 4:9] 3-7| 7-9| 4-8] 5-2 
Sept 1940..... 1-2} 3-5] 6-5] 2-7| 5-4} 3-9] 5-5] 5-7] 4-4 
Oct. 1940..... 1-1| 4-2] 6-0] 3-8] 6-8] 5-9] 4-8} 4-9] 5-0 
Nov. 1940..... 1-7| 3-4] 9-2] 4-8] 6-2] 7-8] 4-7] 7-0] 6-2 
Dec. 1940..... 2-6| 2-3/11-1| 5-9} 6-6] 6-7] 4-8] 9-0] 7-4 
Jan. 1981 ode 3-3] 3-3] 9-2] 6-0] 4-5) 6-0} 6-2) 6-5) 6-6. 
Feb Ch 2-8| 3-5] 9-7| 6-2} 5-7] 5-5] 8-0] 6-1] 6-9 
Mar.  1941..... 3-11 3-3| 7-9] 6-1] 5-1] 5-8/11-2| 7-3] 6-6 
April 1941..... 3-2] 2-5| 8-0] 3-1] 4:6] 3-3/12-6| 5-7) 5-5 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the. 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 1941, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected, showed marked 
gains over March, as well as over the cor- 
responding month last year, the increase in 
the former instance being 47 per cent and in 
the latter over 71 per cent. In comparison 
with the preceding month all industrial divi- 
sions recorded gains, particularly substantial 
advances being shown in construction and 
maintenance and services, followed by others 
of more moderate proportions in farming and 
transportation; those in trade, logging, manu- 
facturing and mining, however, were quite 
amall. When compared with April, 1940. 
marked improvement was noted in construc- 
tion and maintenance, services and manufac- 
turing. Fairly heavy increases also were 
reported in logging and transportation and 
moderate gains in trade and mining; the only 
group to show a decline being farming and 
this was nominal only. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment from January, 1939, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 
applications for employment registered at the 
offices throughout Canada, computations being 
made semi-monthly. It will be seen from the 
graph that the trend of the curves of vacancies 
and placements in relation to applications was 
decidedly upward through the month, there 
being a difference of about 15 points in each 
instance. At the close of the period the 
levels attained were about 19 points higher 
than those recorded at the end of the 
corresponding month a year ago. The ratio 
of vacancies to each 100 applications was 65-9 
and 70-9, respectively, during the first and the 
second half of April, 1941, in contrast with 
ratios of 43-3 and 51-5 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1940. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 60:5 and 64-6, as compared 
with 39-0 and 46-4 during April, 1940. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily to the offices of the Service throughout 
Canada was 2,195, as compared with 1,495 in 
the previous month and with 1,304 in April 
& year ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 3,200, as 
compared with 2,768 in March and with 
2,759 in April last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during April, 
1941, was 2,008, of which 1,243 were in regular 
employment and 765 in work of one week’s 
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Reports for April, 1941 


duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,367 during the preceding 
month. Placements in April, 1940, averaged 
1,173, consisting of 707 in regular and 466 in 
casual employment. 

During the month of April, 1941, the offices 
of the Service referred 49,372 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 48,177 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 29,828, of which 24,798 were 
of men and 5,030 of women, while placements 
in casual work numbered 18,3849. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 34,122 
for men and 18,543 for women, a total of 
52,665, while applications for work numbered 
76,795, of which 55,916 were from men and 
20,879 from women. Reports for March, 1941, 
showed 38,847 positions available, 71,967 appli- 
cations made and 35,521 placements effected, 
while in April, 1940, there were recorded 33,892 
vacancies, 71,729 applications for work and 
30,497 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1931, to date :— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 
AU): | 4 ae i age wr 9 Soe Ais ee, 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
103 Foe ee kt ee oo 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
OSS ce tees Lee Re cote casos 170,576 181,521 352,097 
TOBA Pee wale tee ciecias orehoroeus 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
LEO RS, ae isirse ea ek ALO POO SIS 226,345 127,457 3538, 802 
GS GW sre Se chit ROR Aahe hes cb ctbe 217,931 | $118,519 331,450 
LOS Re aot teleost aews 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
TOS GR ee cics + IMS oh ccs devas 256,134 | % 126,161 382,295 
LOD Oar hy ote ad cee ahovaetneeecas 242, 962 141,920 384, 882 
P48 OR oh. dnt eet tes eens 320,090 155,016 475,106 
194104 months). . sche 94,277 | -£55,900 150,177 


Nova Scoria 


Orders listed at offices in Nova Scotia during 
April were over 16 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month and nearly 30 per cent 
above that of the corresponding month last 
year. There was an increase of 16 per cent 
in placements when compared with March 
and a gain of nearly 34 per cent over April, 
1940. All industrial groups, except mining, 
recorded increased placements over April last 
year, the greatest imprevement being shown 
in services, gains in the remaining sections 
being fairly small. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
were construction and maintenance, 752; 
manufacturing, 125; trade, 90, and services 
1,382, of which 995 were of household workers. 
During the month 844 men and 109 women 
were placed in regular employment. 
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Vacancies Applicants | Regular 
Un- place- 
Regis- Placed placed ments 
Offices Reported] Unfilled | tered | Referred |—~--——————————_| end of same 
during end of during to : period period 
period period period | vacancies} Regular | Casual 1940 
Nova Seotiaii6. FED. A eee 2,516 106 2,695 2,432 953 1,479 2,135 764 
alifar: elo Ue an a ee ee 1, 187 102 Mosk fil 1,108 338 770 263 377 
Kettrils sca. foe cae 306 0 461 306 87 219 960 79 
New Glasgow (20 .\.001 00. Uae 626 a 660 621 411 210 344 147 
Byiiiaggc... eeth a e 397 0 307 397 117 280 568 161 
New Brunswick..................+.: 1,329 66 1,263 1,252 247 1,001 840 289 
Ghitttarn s 148, 15). 25S. Ses 115 0 123 115 65 91 0 
NIGNELON: css adesimeeois saclage UMNO 573 60 503 498 93 401 106 163 
Being dobar Com ereca Tip: ee 641 6 637 639 39 550 643 126 
Quebec HAs). che. as ar ee 20,093 3,145 29,922 17,993 11,881 5,036 14,450 4,904. 
CBICOULIMING ee aacte pe aie maar 559 75 1,151 498 472 13 517 519 
DLL ge cen e ites afore Goethe arersteoe ere 839 23 1,491 917 523 386 473 398 
ha Duque cil)... with aid, Lee 1,069 259 1,099 932 833 95 112 133 
ON IS ha aieallvcteui eae eae 13 1,118 83 76 2 D280 ol. kane nase She 
PERUANO. nck. fe ee oie er oe eee 718 167 641 565 497 67 381 358 
Montreal h. ..42).. bus, Te eee 11,613 1,788 13,980 10,091 6,772 2,701 3,633 1,517 
OG oe caulk, wislan Aan e maki OER 2,014 564 6, 185 1,646 916 541 6,317 
PLOUVN AT renee Ce cok, oc eo tee 477 2 587 481 438 40 125 237 
Sherbrooke. .c04s., eldore » MELA ae 403 83 519 404 230 85 182 238 
Thetiord Mines... ics aera dius coe 157 21 402 223 140 11 380 89 
Three Rivers. fol. we, 2,037 131 2,346 2,001 857 1,079 783 593 
ValdiOnie ye. lteter, spec 155 19 408 152 127 312 105 
ORUATIO tes a cr ae Mate 17,535 972 26,224 16,664 9,554 7,067 20,911 6,470 
Darcie let. Ses, | hie 404 7 385 348 331 17 125 
Belleville pissed ego ee 218 0 304 224 128 96 196 161 
DTANUOrO coi ace kee aes ee oe 250 29 237 238 126 110 523 126 
Chatham i, . CGPI ae 234 8 286 220 65 155 380 140 
Pont dilligna..\... as G iekae vwctaes 0.8 399 5 360 345 190 155 174 66 
2) HS las SNARE sid POI cM Aa Selby, 209 (7 228 181 144 37 91 72 
ST A UE AUR ARS Aid 168 34 238 161 93 51 227 124 
Pama tton Le. dh. gendnian..c alana 1,926 173 2,799 1,846 1,006 840 3,270 430 
PROTA oor cae Cieag Mn a ste ate 1 201 86 2 44 1 90 
Baneston: a. a Ee Seay 896 16 943 810 735 75 354 226 
IZCRORGE 0 oer ada ice as b OEE OY 373 5 519 366 193 174 233 116 
Bo Lk apelin ali ais Le eal hindi 138 162 138 129 9 CE Ie ene ea 
TOA OR es ae ay Neher aay 612 108 833 590 261 316 701 375 
Now. Toronto tou: Lyla mana 151 6 393 140 85 55 256 132 
Pipgara Pallas) vce ocr 350 21 421 342 231 91 328 129 
orth Bayne yet lO a ne 134 1 315 185 125 60 565 597 
Oshawa pevseveesa phan ESPON ER | 1,003 0 921 915 463 452 691 105 
Ottawa... d leuseld, do geelie et, egy), 2,107 172 2,515 1,930 788 1,142 1,332 373 
Owen, Sound) isseic wy arnumsnraiedenliee 200 207 231 126 105 133 53 
Pembroke... ), eae ne 291 0 1,291 220 134 86 397 134 
Peterborough? 20.4409. ON. WRN 179 9 267 233 168 65 443 129 
OrbrArthmrss OO eee mee ee 800 0 631 695 658 37 251 116 
mt: Catharings.:02),.) BE S.071.  seaue 613 83 650 543 278 266 483 196 
Sty Thomas wy Lees d POO, See 185 4 200 183 112 71 158 201 
patie. Tab ROP ee Me tg 372 21 451 357 199 158 797 93 
Bault/Ste.\Mariess 4): 0805910. 0.4. 322 34 479 282 147 135 135 40 
Brose... 1 FES RUT Oe OE ee a 100 0 165 100 59 41 52 77 
piratiord (10s Mae UR eee te 137 0 221 152 109 43 350 105 
Sudbury). 105. 1 ee ee eee 308 7 491 275 226 49 108 34 
mumsnins B10 PE GeO Pee. Ace 412 0 805 416 276 140 483 140 
EOrORLO, .) WR To a eee oe ee 2,877 32 6, 872 2,872 1,375 1,500 5, 636 971 
WC OG Bs OI Wat Abaieaeeh NES, 117 36 311 113 99 4 146 100 
Windsor see erento ne 671 55 680 638 264 376 1, 147 316 
Woodstock s..05 002 et i eee aoe 293 20 443 291 189 102 238 179 
Manitoba. ..05.25. 4,0, G8 ee 25 639 74 4, 803 25 710 1,966 741 14,397 1,528 
Blagdon. s. viinn ey a a ee 330 57 345 284 235 48 414 250 
Dauphin. actryec. ee, Ge Gee 164 0 193 165 147 18 418 45 
Portage la Prairie 76 0 90 76 75 1 699 97 
Winnipeg 2,069 17 4,175 2,185 1,509 674 12,866 1,136 
Saskatchewan 1,986 eae 2,095 1,914 1,378 527 1,928 1,535 
Estevan 33 12 47 21 0 87 24 
Moose Jaw 452 57 393 422 298 115 382 329 
North Battleford 57 28 34 42 27 15 62 77 
Prince Albert 143 | 23 200 135 84 51 175 73 
PRO QUNE s..\. AAAS 24 «.c OeO RTC see 482 19 577 509 351 158 671 401 
Saskatoon 383 14 396 376 299 ia 330 336 
Swift Current 140 33 125 143 122 21 179 89 
Weyburn 148 26 134 129 97 32 8 96 
Yorkton 148 15 189 137 79 58 34 110 
FN iC 9, en's yap ite ie is A aparece 14 3,189 247 4,258 3,001 2,486 564 8,771 1,314 
Calgary 1) 236 139 1,811 1,121 839 282 1,126 
rumheller 0 2 60 OVE 34 3 6 86 
Edmonton 1,056 33 1,413 1,025 829 196 1,365 572 
Lethbridge 628 67 690 587 548 38 902 148 
Medicine Hat 209 6 284 ol 186 45 315 124 
British Columbia 35978 54 55535 3,406 1,413 1,934 8,060 1,601 
amloops 91 0 110 8 103 
Nanaimo 91 0 177 88 77 11 407 452 
elson...... eect TN yokes Me dbo as en Sh 151 0 154 151 10 141 11 32 
New Westminster 158 0 184 158 94 64 665 115 
Penticton 91 11 106 86 36 50 124 29 
Prince George 10 6 79 3 3 0 99 0 
Prince Rupert 152 3 120 142 95 47 61 21 
Vancouver 1,474 34 2,880 1,530 467 1,004 5,616 589 
Victoria 1,160 0 1,725 1,157 548 09 74 228 
MIMERMIIA Nes eal Meant, 7 i ite 52,665 4,891 76,795 49,372 29,828 18,349 66,492 18,405 





a a erica dnk eee, cur 34, 122 1,206 | 55,916 | 33,569| 24,798 8,543 | 51,580 12, 544 
Pee a8 icy cedet cic 18,5438 3,685 | 20,879 15,803 5,030 9,806! 14,912 5, 861 
Women ..s..-sseeseeesesss es | 18,543 3,685 | 20,879 15,803 5,030 9,806! = 14,912! 5 861. 
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' New BruNswick’ 
~~ Opportunities for employment, as shown by 
calls received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during April, were nearly 22 per 
cent more favourable than in the preceding 
month, but about 7 per cent below those of 
the. corresponding period last year. There 
was an increase in placements of 17 per cent 
in comparison with March, but a decline of 
more than 11 per cent when compared with 
April, 1940. A substantial decline in con- 
struction and maintenance accounted for the 
loss in placements for the province as a whole, 
though nominal reductions also occurred in 
trade and farming. Services, however, showed 
a fair gain, with smaller increases reported in 
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year. Placements also were 51 per cent higher 
than in March, 1941, and 139 per cent above 
those of April, 1940. All: industrial groups 
reported gains, the most marked _ being 
recorded in construction and maintenance, 
services, transportation and manufacturing, 
with a fairly heavy increase also reported 
in logging. Improvement recorded in the 
remaining divisions was not so outstanding. 
Industries in which employment was found 
for the majority of workers included con- 
struction and maintenance, 6,970; manufac- 
turing, 1,415; logging, 1,192; transportation, 
1,170; trade, 267; farming’ 159, and services, 
5,727, of which 4,577 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 9,900 of men and 1,981 of women. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Vacancies 





Applications 








fete [ncn Jf i 


Placement 





x 





He ee 





transportation, manufacturing and logging. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
construction and maintenance 163; transporta- 
tion 55; manufacturing 54, and services 941, 
of .which 635 were of ‘household workers. 
There were 185 men and 62 women placed in 
regular employment. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 48 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Quebec during April 
when compared with the preceding month 
and a gain of almost 110 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month last 
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SUTURE EEE UEEnEn 


ONTARIO 


During the month of April, positions offered 
through employment offices in Ontario were 
30 per cent more than in the preceding month 
and nearly 44 per cent above those of the 
corresponding month last year. There was 
an increase of nearly 35 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with March and of 
about 42 per cent in comparison with April, 
1940. Placements in all industrial groups, 
except farming where a moderate loss was 
registered, were higher than in April last 
year, the largest gains being shown in services, 
manufacturing, logging and construction and 
maintenance. Industrial groups in which most 
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of the placements were effected were construc- 
tion and maintenance, 4,571; manufacturing, 
2,740; logging, 990; farming, 807; trade, 584; 
transportation, 348 and services 6,405, of which 
3,566 were of household workers. During the 
month 8,212 men and 1,342 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as shown by orders 
listed at offices in Manitoba during April, was 
nearly 19 per cent higher than that of the 
previcus month and over 31 per cent above 
that of the corresponding period a year ago. 
There was an increase in placements of 22 
per cent when compared with March and of 
34 per cent in comparison with April, 1940. 
Moderate increases in services, construction 
and maintenance, manufacturing and logging 
chiefly accounted for the gain in placements 
over April last year, although farming, trade 
and mining also reported improvement. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included farming, 
729; construction and maintenance, 523; 
manufacturing, 170; logging, 163 and services 
1,010, of which 677 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,620 men and 346 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of 26 per cent more vacancies in 
April than in the preceding month, but nearly 
5 per cent fewer than during ‘the corresponding 
month last year. Placements were 28 per cent 
higher than in March, but about 1 per cent 
below those of April, 1940. A fairly large 
decrease in farming accounted for the decline 
in placements from April last year, although 
transportation, too, reported a minor loss. 
These reductions, however, were largely offset 
by gains in services, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and maintenance and trade. Groups for 
which employment was found for over 100 
workers included farming, 746; construction 
and maintenance, 115; and services, 895, of 
which 617 were of household workers. There 
were 963 men and 415 women placed in regular 
employment. 

ALBERTA 


During April, vacancies offered through 
employment offices in Alberta were over 60 
per cent higher than in the previous month 


and nearly 89 per cent above those of the 
corresponding period last year. Placements, 
likewise, were nearly 59 per cent above those 
of March, 1941, and more than 94 per cent 
in excess of the number reported during April, 
1940. With the exception of a very small 
decrease in logging, all industrial divisions 
registered gains, the most important being 
in farming, construction and maintenance, 
services and manufacturing. The majority 
of placements recorded during the month were 
effected in the following industrial groups: 
farming, 1,237; construction and mainten- 
ance, 453; manufacturing, 225 and _ services 
915, of which 585 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment consisted 
of 2,041 men and 395 women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during April, were nearly 
4 per cent more favourable than in March, 
1941, and over 18 per cent above those of 
April, 1940. Similar percentages of change 
also were recorded in placements under both 
comparisons, Fairly substantial increases were 
registered in manufacturing and services, but 
this improvement was partly offset by an 
appreciable Joss in construction and main- 
tenance. Changes in all other groups were 
comparisons. Fairly substantial increases 
included construction and maintenance, 957; 
manufacturing, 596; farming, 127; transporta- 
tion, 81; trade, 80, and services 1,448, of 
which 838 were of household workers. There 
were 1,083 men and 380 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1941, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
29,828 placements in regular employment, 12,103 
of which were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered. Of the latter, 976 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 729 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 247 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2:5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4 is granted by the railway 
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companies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service who may wish to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 


Certificates issued by Quebec offices were all 
interprovincial and were for bushmen trans- 
ferred from Hull to the following centres: 
114 to Pembroke, 98 to Port Arthur and 1 to 
Sudbury—a total of 213. In Ontario the move- 
ment was entirely within the province, and 
consisted of the transportation of 581 workers, 
the majority of whom were sent to points 
within the same zone as the despatching office. 
Of these, Port Arthur was responsible for 287 
bushmen, 20 cooks, 34 cookees, 28 carpenters, 5 
clerks, 79 labourers, 2 truckdrivers, 2 bulldozer 
operators, 1 blacksmith and 1 town domestic; 
Fort William—19 bushmen, 3 cookees, 3 truck- 
drivers, 2 labourers, 1 clerk, and 1 hotel cook; 
Sudbury—58 bushmen, 1 cook and 1 cookee 
for logging, 2 miners, 1 cook and 1 cookee for 
mining. In addition, North Bay sent to Sud- 
bury 18 bushmen and to Port Arthur 1 road 
machine operator; Ottawa transferred to 
Niagara Falls 1 miullwright, and proceeding 
from Pembroke to Sudbury were 4 cookees, 
3 teamsters, 1 foreman and 1 mill hand. Of 
the 60 certificates issued by Manitoba offices, 
29 were provincial and 31 interprovincial; the 
former being for 2 labourers travelling from 
Dauphin to points within its own territory, 2 
farm hands and 2 farm housekeepers from 
Winnipeg to Brandon and 16 farm hands, 4 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


The April report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
includes returns from 185 of the 204 munici- 
palities in Canad'a which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 177 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
7 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of April while 19 munici- 
palities ‘had failed to report at the close of 
May 15th. 

The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of April is $15,336,790. 
Revised values for the month of March 
include returns from 203 municipalities and 
aggregate $8,541,356. Reports were received 
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bushmen, 1 cook, 1 cookee and 1 machine 
helper from Winnipeg to a destination within 
the Winnipeg zone. Of those despatched in- 
terprovincially, Dauphin sent to Fort William 
1 sheet metal worker; Winnipeg directed to 
Port Arthur, 9 miners, 3 cookees, 4 cooks, 4 
bushmen, 2 cement mixers, 2 tractor operators, 
1 watchman, 1 sheet metal worker and 1 mill- 
wright; to Estevan, one farm hand, to Saska- 
toon, one stable man and to Yorkton, 1 farm 
hand. Benefiting by the reduced rate in Sas- 
katchewan, 3 steamfitters secured certificates 
at Regina for transportation to Winnipeg. 
Offices in Alberta issued 117 reduced rate 
vouchers, all provincial. For employment with- 
in the Edmonton zone, that office transferred 
22 bushmen, 45 labourers, 13 farm hands, 13 
cooks, 4 cookees, 3 miners, 2 ship’s carpenters, 
2 truck-drivers, 1 teamster, 1 powder man, 
1 clerk, 1 lathe operator and 1 housekeeper; 
Calgary likewise sent 3 farm ‘hands, to points 
within its own territory, besides 5 farm hands 
bound for Drumheller. Only two certificates 
were issued by British Columbia, one for an 
engineer and one for a hotel employee jour- 
neying from Vancouver to centres within the 
jurisdiction of that city office. 

Of the 976 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during April, 470 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 505 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway and 1 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


in Canada during April, 1941 


from the original 58 municipalities and 
show a value of $12,552,258 for April. The 
corresponding revised value for March in- 
cludes 58 returns and is $6,418,108, while the 
April 1940 value was $7,102,897. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the four elapsed months 
of the current year is $34,233,769. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $27,288,418, while their corresponding value 
in 1940 was $17,128,331. 

During the month of April new construction 
of all types amounted to 81°7 per cent of the 
total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 43-9. 
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TABLE I. VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 185 MUNICIPALITIES 
IN CANADA, BY PROVINCES, APRIL, 1941 














Provinces 
’ Classification of Permits CANADA Prince Nove iw 
CN Scotia Brunswick Quebec 

$ $ $ $ $ 
All’ Permits==TotaliValtie itt. POI hi 15,336,790 1,450 775,430 69, 287 2,961,445 
Noor GOnStIGHION, .. Sect Goiith é crcsoe cach oankias daduhalen es CUGROOe: Inca estinn scans 699, 245 44,095 2,171,492 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............cccceee cece: 2,827,927 1,450 76, 185 25,192 789, 953 
Regional sce tors ead. ee jabs ya Ter 7,849,733 1,450} 218,590 31,416 | 1,690,938 
Wem constiuction: (00 . 941). CL RATE SRRUGAaR, .. oh 6, 736,494. hos Sen. eres 179,545 17,270 1,348, 862 
Additions, alterations, repairs............e.eseeeeesees 1,113,299 1,450 39,045 14,146 342,076 
Tnstitusionall | ak: «se ccadeeaeeeseseeed... MA amemoeeda: oc 625.5710) 1 5 sterersfoiste ose 7 ESRI Aamo See 4,800 
Ow CONSETUCHION: Joc. » cues as 4S see e's Db elas 536/940 ALA SS1OOO ID, SIS 600 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............0...e00ce8s tte Mad Us | ME ey ecm toeeth [Ur are See ne IE Re 4,200 
Cormmorciae CIA IS Std ERED, Bit 47082, 078aiewssseh BE 75,140 35,071 1,050, 882 
Now construction, NA. <a sercs oh bebe rene ek » eacicke Bi OES, Gate | a wolay wie te.d aces 43,900 24,525 665, 760 
Additions, alterations, repairs............ceccseeeceees 1,134, 254 oe i 31,240 10,546 385, 122 
Gudtstriat cc 8. dei. MONTANE Rn), SIN Cian, uae UPUCS CLO Lis nce came nss 39,900 2,400 167, 875 
New construction:. & 04 edi ae eee 3.2 eee 1 3287874 fe weastons 34,000 1,900 140,900 
Additions, alterations, repairg..............sceeeeeeees el OOD Be te sths ca Wing 5,900 500 26,975 
Other, Bailding, 2". 2; fisce: teatevreesin. seipehaieeet + « Seeder 103490) 45... Bejan ok 10,800 400 46,950 
ING Wi CODSEFUCLION: <i iteica canis abe eine eke Mista eels Mera STOO as eee ere 10, 800 400 15,370 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............cccccccecees 4 SOOM ee, Fe hae Bi] Gee eS ie tee Ss 31,580 

Provinces (Cont.) 
Classification of Permits eye 
Ontario Manitoba Pie eae Alberta pects 

$ $ $ $ $ 
All’ Permits—Total*Value wee ai shas dat Meee oeicio sto velo 8,312,380 717,910 241,748 779,420 1,477,720 
aw constrections. 0. stan. Mus ase cc gees «hic wis share 7,215, 203 421,895 124, 726 643, 150 1,189,057 
Additions, alterations, repairs............ccceceeee ewes 1,097,177 296,015 117,022 136,270 288, 663 
Residentialiy +. . Pushers. aguas |: tame ee re Lani oa 3,704, 406 438,460 145,670 536, 668 1,082, 135 
New iconstructrona aia cuulciicipbaice tieta les ee Ree es oes oes bees 3, 228, 203 388, 945 114,950 441,627 1,017,032 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........0...cccccccees 476, 203 49,515 30,720 95,041 65,103 
FNStitUtronalinn ey. ock sate ont cue le eae wees Gcns cote chee 125,610 8,000 5,000 5,500 45,800 
Newiconstructions/; aside CE eee oe tot «| ai tie 92,840 C500 teh LEO, ills. SOS 6,000 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............ccceececes 32,770 1,500 5,000 5,500 89,800 
(SOTMIMOPCIAL: 535.5 CAs hes. a tee UO eR TOI «assy ccs chee 3,159, 105 254,300 70,503 106, 197 231,780 
INGWCONSEFUCTIONN Se hve aati treater ee tsccecene 2,891,058 21,900 9,601 76,405 115,575 
Additions, alterations, repairs...............cccececees 268, 047 232,400 60,902 29,792 116, 205 
Industrial........ wis tie saiblale Sagelee a eisielelen sista clea geee bea umole 1, 296,271 17,100 19,675 126,313 105,345 
ING WwW CONSTRUCEION mcrae Sey ccit  claiette inieePNe oes asso! oleisuess 987,586 4,500 175 121,113 47,700 
Additions, alterations, repairs............ccccececceces 308, 685 12,600 19,500 5,200 57,645 
Wither Bull ding oct: vache cee aie RIOR nes wsiele cine 26,988 50 900 4,742 12,660 
New constructions: Su tirhs ciiwdes. eecan ees sides. een 15,516 DOA LSo ees. Sees 4,005 2,750 
Additions, alterations, repairs.........ccceccececcecces A BY. A ee Pee. | 900 737 9,910 





TABLE II—-RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941 (1926=100) 





Average Average 
Let Index of Index of Index of Index of 
Value of Building Value of | Wholesale Value of Building Value of | Wholesale 
Permits issued Building Prices of Permits issued Building Prices of 
Year Permits Building Year Permits Building 
Materials Materials 
f First 4 First 4 First 4 First 4 First 4 First 4 
April months months months April months months months 
DY ee ay ae 15,336,790 | 34,238,769 | (1) 65-7 (2) 1983.5. ome 1,595,502 | 4,661,323 11-2 75-1 
LGaO Woes 10,927,440 | 23,767,484 | (1) 57-2 94-5 } 1932. 4,370,863 | 18,823,875 33-3 79-1 
1939 .Gn we... 5,960,688 | 12,953,605 31-2 87-4 || 1981...... 13,495,165 | 38,241,259 92-1 83-7 
19B8 oc week 4,890,677 | 12,675,777 30-8 91-0 || 1930...... 16,978,076 | 46,471,338 111-9 96-4 
1037 6,106,693 | 16,634, 685 40-0 94-3 || 1929...... 29,656,709 | 72,606,937 174-8 99-4 
1936 8,237,866 | 8,829,837 21-3 84-2 || 1928...... 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 124-6 95-7 
103007 6,300,046 | 14,807,316 35-6 BT 33 W927 ace 17,312,470 | 42,340,823 101-9 96-3 
LOSS -Peacts 2,269,157 | 4,980,156 12-0 82-3 || 1926. 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 100-0 101-7 


(:) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


(?) Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
APRIL, 1941, AND IN APRIL, 1940 


“N.P.I.”’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 








Value of Permits 
Issued during 


April April 
1941 1940 
. $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetowneric silsas anew eile «.s 1,450 635 
Nova Scotia— 
MEP AEA Ke aksh ooys o.oo 008 ‘alert SETS stiles, + aa 655, 269 89,560 

INewiGlaszowt se: hice cans ote ccaee 5,155 2,548 

PS VOROVsmnaeiatelelie oye site Sis beers 14, 290 5,140 
New Brunswick— 

IREOCCTICEON.. AeAseN Reve ss, exetehlod Wel 2,925 17, 225 
PTONGTONN : « fabeeus oe ie rote ee Racine toe 27,520 210, 665 
OIE rd OLN artarveet Cietere terete eteveietits 35, 092 38, 750 

Quebec— : 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve).......... 1,321, 493 715,818 
MENG OCLs ae Sakae alts f itoes oe tate tens 83,310 205, 535 

Shawinigan Falls................6. 113, 600 105, 550 
PoMerbrookereem, voehatios « deldaitee.s 118,500 64,300 
MEPGis-RiVAeres: 1) ANA as. dasa eee 304, 240 58,870 
EVV CSUINOUNUL ANGE clue o Peue ues tele nice 9,190 263, 998 

Ontario— 

Bello valle: wae. aesiet donc sprees 73, 765 8,750 
PESTBAULORG caesar circ tice teens oe 48,445 22, 625 

Chatham f... pees. es 42,700 50,970 
PROV WWIUTATN Oe eee Neh, LER osu sla 1,435,310 82, 187 

ULE Ie cea rote ee een ee te 14,618 25,511 
EGiuel pls bey. Meas ROR a Nnane 4 31,195 12,700 
MEL AT MLEOU aa ter Ritch nies lee 264,014 383, 839 
PICIN@StON Cet eee. oetee Se eee 150, 881 36, 913 
TKatchonenint4 yoy, ae cate neuh.., } 132,514 193,159 
BIMONGONGE eects cae ona cors at ee: 99,420 87,94 

Oshawaty cers Mae ae ee 77,695 10,800 
POURAWT A dae US tls a crsaeciA caiptaa miosis 698, 704 304, 150 

OwenrSounds: ce re lere cee eee 65,675 2,925 
FPeterboroug hit fenteat saiers.<iee s/t: 555,411 62,679 
PEORGLAMD MUP ec... Pajeys cguleasere sit stele, os 751, 852 37,430 
Rove @atharines sens. stl. eee eke 125, 757 94,485 
SOtt DMOMOS ie. 08, fe Wok cer the uk 34,189 25, 667 





Value of Permits 
Issued during 
April | April 
1941 1940 
$ $ 
Oy LF west bata wae Me ee ads 233, 225 74,128 
Sault'Ste: Maries. 220022. of 218,811 46,320 
POULALIOLG weet i ecg oie otic c es 8,455 4,788 
MEROTONUO Se th eerie teem 910,581 848, 245 
Hast Yiorkvl Wpsic 4032h bs. dee asi 4. 221,275 320, 565 
OY USN at ical lasd Saisie ils Site hace 57,790 53, 505 
TAVURABSOE bo, PCOS ID Is a ewe dale 4 188, 456) 79,515 
RRivensiden aie heh. |< aauteiare ees 45, 200 14, 500 
WOGUStOCK a Or Sree a ec ce 40, 842; 10, 554 
Viorlgi wptsiveni son. cof tare 260, 650. 166, 800 
Maniteba— 
VETANCON ES. tarts Rats de eee 13,785 5,895 
DE. DOMACe, a0. 6 1c eects « ode yae 108,965 45,800 
PAVVATLOT OS te Saati a a memerrel tein, comer 549, 700 399, 700 
Saskatchewan— 
SMOOSOUBWaeettu cute e : eae ae 27,655 7,550 
Regina: fais coeansam . SSPE a 115, 140 83,989 
TAS Wat OOM sade te oace tieeeaie cee 48,075 42,800 
Alberta— 
*@aloaryen ss CAs as LODO Bde, « 334,570 126, 764 
ME GIMORUON Witham ena eee hic tote. 351, 130 135, 635 
Thebhbridgve.e fees we ae 74, 235 88, 745 
Medicine Ela bis tactiepas viddiavaes etree 18,335 2,225 
British Columbia— 
EAT OOPS sae Sew aate setae saad on 49,615 11,810 
INBNBIINIOS de oslo ce iiawctirs He craieic ees 23, 600 10, 435 
*New Westminster................. 95,465 94,625 
IPTINCEMRUDETELE +s da'elt al Dee ce tere ees 6,335 5,520 
SVANGCONVOF si. ole Salo acioteisisialeloeare claret 929,900 761, 605 
North Vancouver................. 39,450 20,090 
“Vitetoniaeens. coh atosesty manatees 250,574 393, 565 
Total 58 Municipalities............ 12,552,258 | 7,102,897 
Total 35 Municipalities............ 10,720, 082 


5, 981,091 


* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF MAY, 1941 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

May, 1941, was reported by the super- 

intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 


Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
busily engaged in ploughing and seeding, 
although work on the land had been ham- 
pered by heavy rains. Logging was confined 
chiefly to river driving, mill work and pulp- 
wood cutting. Apart from lobster fishing, 
which was good, other catches of fish were 
not so heavy. Coal mines in the New 
Glasgow area operated from three to five days 
per week, while those in Cape Breton and 
vicinity worked from one to five days. All 
industrial concerns were running on full time 
and at Saint John, additional Federal war 
contracts ensured the employment of workers 


on regular and overtime schedules. Private 
building operations showed steady progress, 
but few large contracts were being started. 
Transportation by air, land and water was 
heavy, particularly over the holiday week-end 
and the volume of trade was keeping up 
exceptionally well, with collections fair. In 
the Women’s Division the demand for house- 
hold domestics exceeded the supply available. 

Farming in the province of Quebec was 
progressing favourably, but farm help was 
increasingly scarce. Logging was seriously 
handicapped in the northwestern part of 
the province by forest fires raging over many 
square miles of territory and numerous men 
had been withdrawn from the camps there 
to engage in firefighting. In other districts 
river driving was well under way, with a 
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noticeable increase in the number of logs 
sent down. Mining was quiet. Nearly all 
industrial centres were extremely busy. The 
aluminum plant at Arvida was working full 
time, as well as sash and door factories at 
La Tuque. Leather, iron and steel concerns 
at Montreal reported increased production and 
at Hull and Sherbrooke all manufacturing 
establishments were fully engaged. At Quebec 
City specialized labour was lacking. Building 
and highway construction progressed steadily 
and the Lauzon shipyards were preparing their 
docks for heavy tonnage ships. ‘'Transporta- 
tion was brisk. In the Women’s Division 
experienced servants were very scarce, as many 
women preferred industrial to household work. 

Regardless of increased pay, farm orders in 
Ontario were difficult to fill. At Simcoe, 
tobacco planting was in full swing, with wages 
from $30 on general farms to $60 per month 
on tobacco farms; a scarcity of experienced 
planters existed, but no serious shortage had 
developed, as yet. A dearth of skilled bush- 
men also was reported from various logging 
centres, for men willing to accept this kind 
of work were hard to obtain. Saw mills 
were working full time, many with double 
shifts; forest fires, however, had proved a 
menace to standing timber and large groups 
of men had been sent out to combat them. 
Mining was quiet. With few exceptions, all 
manufacturing concerns were busy, with com- 
plete staffs, but skilled tradesmen were still 
scarce. War emergency classes were being held 
and trainees from these government sponsored 
schools, as they completed their courses, were 
gradually being absorbed into industry. Build- 
ing construction was very active and the 
increased demands for construction workers 
had reduced the available supply of unskilled 
labour to a low percentage. Extra railroad 
gangs also had been sent out. Lake trans- 
portation was very heavy, principally handling 
grain and coal cargoes and, with the increased 
volume of traffic at railway terminals—Fort 
Erie and Niagara Falls—employment for rail- 
road workers was higher than it had been for 
many years. Trade, both wholesale and retail, 
was exceedingly good. Opportunities for ser- 
vice for women and girls were steadily 
mounting. Practically all first class household 
help and experienced stenographers had been 
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placed and the call for factory hands, likewise, 
was increasing. Numerous men, also, had been 
supplied to air ports, in the capacity of mess 
men, cooks and orderlies. 

As seeding was almost completed in the 
Prairie Provinces, fewer calls were received 
for farm help. Strong winds had been 
prevalent in Saskatchewan and Alberta, con- 
sequently moisture conditions were none too 
satisfactory in some localities. Logging was 
active and there existed a good demand for 
bushmen, especially at Winnipeg; forest fires 
elsewhere, however, were again menacing saw 
mills and timber limits. Mining was quiet, 
but manufacturing plants were busy. Building 
construction was fair, the erection of new 
homes and repairs and alterations being the 
most active branch of this industry. Defence 
projects were proceeding steadily and road 
work was being started both on highways and 
railways. Trade was fair. There was still an 
acute shortage of help in the Women’s Sec- 
tion, both for farm and city householders, 
many applicants being anxious for other work 
and adverse to domestic service. 

A demand for general farm hands con- 
tinued in British Columbia and some difficulty 
was experienced in securing men for work in 
the more distant and isolated communities. 
Considerable movement of labour took place 
from the logging camps, this being due to 
the holiday and not to the lessening of the 
number employed, as, despite lack of ships 
for export trade, lumbering operations pro- 
ceeded on a high level. Fishing was fair, also 
mining. House construction continued to 
dominate building activities; the laying of 
building slips was under way at the Victoria 
shipyards, but no dates had been set for the 
laying of keels on the new slips and no 
definite expansion could be expected at 
present. Trade was good. Drydocks and ship- 
yards were busy at Prince Rupert and Victoria, 
with stevedoring also very active at all ports, 
except New Westminster. In the Women’s 
Division at Victoria, many orders for berry 
pickers had been received and filled, although 
the full amount of help called for could not 
be supplied. Placements of stenographers were 
improving steadily, but the supply of hotel 
and household help, in general, was insufficient 
to meet the situation. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
Frespruary-Marcu Recorp 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for April, 1941, summarizes the February- 
March employment situation in Great Britain 
as follows: 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at March 17, was 172,660, 
a reduction of 44,886 as compared with Febru- 
ary 10. Of this total, 36,408 had been classi- 
fied by interviewing panels as unsuitable for 
ordinary industrial employment. Those 
registered as on short time or otherwise tem- 
porarily suspended from work on the under- 
standing that they were shortly to return to 
their former employment numbered 41,676; 
this was a decrease of 27,741 as compared with 
February 10. Those registered as unemployed 
casual workers (being persons who normally 
seek their livelihood by jobs of short dura- 
tion) numbered 17,000, an increase of 415 as 
compared with February 10. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at March 17 were 191,648 
wholly unemployed (of whom 2,011 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuitable 
for normal full-time employment), 34,015 
temporarily stopped, and 919 unemployed 
casual workers. As compared with February 
10, the numbers wholly unemployed showed 
a decrease of 39,781, those temporarily stopped 
a decrease of 10,803, and unemployed casual 
workers a decrease of 135. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances on the registers at 
March 17 was 351,783, as compared with 470,- 
002 at February 10, and 976,830 at March 11, 
1940. 


United States 


An all-time peak of 37,617,000 persons em- 
ployed in non-agricultural employment in the 
United States was reached in April, according 
to a statement issued by Miss Frances Perkins, 
United States Secretary of Labour. This total 
exceeded the previous high reached in Septem- 
ber 1929, by 147,000 and represented a gain 
of 2,735,000 workers over April 1940. Despite 
the huge decline in employment in bituminous 
coal mining in April during wage nogtiations, 
there were 390,000 more workers in non-agri- 
cultural jobs in April than in March principally 
as a result of increases in manufacturing, con- 
struction, and trade. 

Continued expansion of defence production 
together with rising production in non-durable 
goods industries resulted in an increase of 


190,000 workers in manufacturing. Wholesale 
and retail trade establishments reported a 
marked gain of 198,000 workers over March, 
resulting largely from heavy Easter business. 

An increase of 75,000 workers took place in 
finance, service, and miscellaneous. ‘Trans- 
portation and public utilities accounted for a 
gain of 66,000 workers and Federal, State, and 
local governments expanded their civil em- 
ployment by 49,000. 

Employment in construction increased 129,- 
000. Federal construction employment rose 
moderately, but the greater part of the gain 
in total construction employment resulted 
from a seasonal increase in private construc- 
tion. 

The only major group to show a decrease in 
employment was mining where 317,000 fewer 
workers were employed in April than in 
March. This decrease was almost entirely 
the result of the suspension of operations in 
the bituminous coal regions pending the sign- 
ing of new contracts. 

With the exception of mining, all major 
groups showed substantial gains over April, 
1940. Manufacturing employment showed an 
increase of 1,510,000 wage earners. Construc- 
tion employment rose 642,000. Trade showed 
a rise of 335,000 workers. The Federal, State, 
and local government services reported 268,000 
more workers than at this time last year. 
Mining showed a reduction of 288,000 over the 
year interval. 

Factory employment and pay rolls exceeded 
all previous levels in April, 1941. Both em- 
ployment and pay rolls showed substantial 
contraseasonal gains from March to April. 
The increase in factory wage earners amounted 
to 190,000 or 2:0 per cent, while weekly wages 
rose more than $6,100,000 or 2-4 per cent. 
The usual seasonal movements are decreases 
of 0-1 per cent for employment and 0°8 per 
cent for weekly wages. The employment 
index stood at 122-3 (1923-25=100) and the 
pay-roll index reached 134:4. One hundred 
and thirty-three of the 157 manufacturing 
industries regularly surveyed each month 
showed gains in employment from March to 
April and 116 showed increases in pay rolls. 
Most of the increases were larger than seasonal 
or contraseasonal. Comparison with April of 
last year shows factory employment up 18:5 
per cent and factory pay rolls up 37-3 per cent. 
Increased hours, overtime payments, and wage 
increases were responsible for the greater pro- 
portionate gain in pay rolls than employment 
over the year interval. 

The durable goods group of manufacturing 
industries showed employment gains of 2:9 
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per cent over the month and 29-0 per cent 
over the year, with corresponding pay-roll 
increases of 3:6 and 52-1 per cent. The 
increases in non-durable goods were much less 
pronounced, namely, 1-1 per cent and 9:4 per 
cent in employment and 0-9 and 20-7 per cent 
in pay rolls. 

Retail trade employment increased 5:6 per 
cent and pay rolls rose 5-9 per cent between 
mid-March and mid-April. The employment 
index (97-7 per cent of the 1929 average) 
reached the highest April level since 1929, 
while pay rolls were higher than in any 
April since 1930. Wholesale trade reported 
contraseasonal employment and payroll gains 
of 0-6 per cent and 1:2 per cent between 
March 15 and April 15. 

In anthracite mines employment between 
March 15 and April 15 was curtailed by 3-0 
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per cent, and pay rolls decreased 42-6 per cent. 
This reflected materially decreased production 
resulting in widespread part-time employment. 
The employment and pay roll declines since 
April, 1940, were 4:8 per cent and 32-9 per 
cent, respectively. Employment and pay rolls 
in bituminous coal mines fell sharply from 
March to April (76-8 per cent and 83:5 per 
cent, respectively), principally as a result of 
suspension of operations pending the signing 
of new contracts. 

Employment in private building construc- 
tion increased seasonally by 11°3 per cent 
from March to April. The current April em- 
ployment gain followed closely the usual 
seasonal trend and compared with an increase 
during this same period of 11-7 per cent in 
1940, 10:5 per cent in 1939, and an average of 
11:2 per cent between 1932 and 1940. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wy kop Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 and 
was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924 and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “ A” which are applicable to contracts 
for building and construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” 
conditions which had been in effect since 
December 1934, and substituting higher rates 
therefor. (The full text of this order in 
council appears at page 614 of this issue.) 
This action was found necessary because of 
the fact that the cost of living had increased 
14 per cent since December 1934, and the 
average wage rates of common labour in 
factories had increased about 20 per cent, so 
that the rates of 30c and 20c per hour pre- 
viously established as minima for male and 
female workers respectively could no longer 
be regarded as fair and reasonable minimum 
rates. The new schedule provides “for any 
character or class of work not less than the 


rate, if any, set for such work pursuant to 
any law of the province in which this work 
is performed” and in any event for male 
employees over 18 years of age and for any 
employee who holds a certificate of graduation 
from a recognized pre-employment school 
under Canada’s War Emergency ‘Training 
Program, not less than 35c an hour; and 
for female employees over eighteen years of 
age, not less than 25c an hour. It is further 
provided that permits may be issued for the 
employment of beginners without previous 
experience in the trade at rates not less than 
20c per hour for the first four weeks of em- 
ployment; 25c per hour for the second; 30c 
per hour for the third and 35c per hour 
thereafter; and also for the employment of 
handicapped persons at such special rates as 
the Minister of Labour finds to be fair and 
reasonable, upon written application therefor 
in such form as the Minister may prescribe. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
EHight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 


work contemplaed by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 
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The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreement with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which .may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the -Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 
~In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
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contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Govy- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 
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War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned, 

In the case of building and construction con- 
tracts, the labour conditions include fair wages 
schedules based on the rates current in the 
particular district where the work is being per- 
formed, and provide that the working hours 
shall not exceed eight per day and forty-four 
per week. ' 

In the case of contracts for the manufac- 
ture and overhaul of aircraft, the labour con- 
ditions include one scale of minimum wage 
rates which has been approved for all work of 
this nature undertaken in Eastern Canada 
(Ontario, Quebec and the Maritime Prov- 
inces), and a separate and higher scale for all 
such contracts undertaken in Western Canada 
(comprising the area from Fort William to the 
Pacific Coast). These contracts are subject 
also to a working week of not more than forty- 
eight hours, provision being made that any 
necessary and authorized overtime work shall 
be paid for at a rate of not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are 
all subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
wili not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear hereunder :— 


GROUP “A” CONTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repar or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “Where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such 
lesser hours shall not be exceeded on this work, 
and also specify that the rates of wages set out 


therein are minimum rates only” and _ that 
‘nothing herein contained shall be considered 
as exempting contractors from the payment of 
higher rates in any instance where such higher 
rates are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


NationaL Harspours Boarp 
Construction of a timber pile wharf at 
Berth 4, Saint John Harbour, N.B. Name of 
contractors, Diamond Construction Co. Ltd., 
Fredericton, N.B. Date of contract, May 16, 


1941. Amount of contract, approximately 
$587,064.10. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmithseowses, Sere sco. $0 60 
* Blacksmiths’ helpers... .. - 0 45 
Carpenters ‘and (joinersix®s)ieic! Nave eoee « as 0 70 
Cementelinishers.eodiesd bie. ke Hib. keen 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 
Steams. .ttee Mees 0 65 
GasMortelechar earn. S500. UAL de ee 0 50 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. .. . 0 50 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employedsiulk. or ppart, Me). e.csunss Geen lt 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 
Per hour 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.).. 1 00 
WraglineshremCn we hak. aetcnes whut ecae 0 60 
DFAaclineNOlerscamecesia fuss eee ohh EEL Ree 0 50 
Drivers.. . ec ee eee 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 75 
Drill unners't.0 |.. eeciee 0 50 
Electricians. . enc het cotta 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. . 0 65 
i hrees or moresdrums: . Mislee. ol ee eee 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 0 70 
Enginemen, (stationary «tse el. eats see 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).. 0 50 
Labourers... 0 40 
Machinists... siete ete 0 65 
Machinists’ helpers... .. .. . 0 45 
Miallwarehtsls vent Sayesee nse. 0 65 
Motor boat operators... .. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers... ct eee Pe 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. .. 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface, temporary work).. 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers, and _ solderers.. 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 80 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. 0 75 


Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 
and signalling).. ae See ee 

Pile driver and derrick firemen.. .. .. . 

Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. .. . 

Punmipmente.ta. Sei 

Riggers, (general) joieecaes Be § ts 

Rodmens reinforced Ste Cliscccislopocioege cbs s merc 6 ¢ 

Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. .. ... 

Steam shovel oilers.. eid. 

Shovel operators soas,) 5 unde cid wale th bem 

Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, scribing 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc. 


RPoocorcoCooCooSCS 
SOeOnrooo oP & & 
ooo coo oO O&O or 


cutting and fitting timber).. .. 0 50 
Tractor operators... .. . Zs cate 0 50 
Wis CCRIMICD eee tas Be te oie oe ee 0 35 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec... .. 0 65 

Per day 
WOCkAGCHGETS St Sle stare: tet Tone en lee eee 6 50 
Assistant lock tenders... .. .. .. a Sees 4 00 
Gaugevtendersic, 4s (cs. te ek cones Laaiesh lames 4 50 
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Sand hogs (men working under compressed air). 


Pressure Hours Wages 

Max. Max. Ist. Min. rest 
Min. Max. wkg. and 2nd periodin Per 
hrs. period openair day 

in comp. 
air 

Normal to 18 lbs... .. 8 4 + $6.50 
18 lbs. to 26 lbs... 6 3 1 7.25 
26 bs.) 0,33) IbS.s.0, 22 4 2 2 8.00 
33 Ibs. to 38 lbs 3 14 3 8.70 
s8ulbs., to 43 lbs... /<. 24 1 4 9.40 
43 lbs. to 48 lbs... .. 13 g 5 10.15 
4891bs560.50), lbS.cia nae 1 4 6 10.90 


*Dredge Crew (Dipper, Clam or Bucket Ladder) 
Per month 


with board 
and lodging 
Captain.. .. $175 00 
Mate.. te 100 00 
Chief Dnctineu 165 00 
Second Engineer.. 125 00 
Ladderman.. 75 00 
Oiler... 75 00 
Firemen... .. . 65 00 
Deckhands.. .. 60 00 
Cook—first.. 70 00 
Cook—second.. 50 00 
*Tug Crew 
Captain.. $150 00 
IVE atGs ssc t 125 00 
Chief Hidinderr. 125 00 
POIOWNCI etd ae arse aie aie, Bests 65 00 
Deckhands.. .. 60 00 
Cook.. : 70 00 
*Navigable Bisie or Also am 
Engineer.. $113 00 
iMagsaorhaeye Gaye 65 00 
Deckhands.. 60 00 
*Derrick Scow 
Deckhands.. .. . 60 00 


*Current hours to be worked. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIcC WorxKS 


Construction of alterations to Dominion 
Warehouse Building, Nicholas Street, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Alex I. Garvock, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, April 16, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $33,243. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 
Asbestos Insulation Workers.. $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 1 00 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ iciears ere 
and tempering mortar).. ‘ 
Carpenters: Ana JOMELS. 4.66 oe seis: sie sien ele 
Cement finishers... .. .. RAT ee 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Popersprss 
Steam.. 
Gas. or elec... 
Drivers.. 
Driver, eid er pin 
Driver, team and wagon. ‘ 
Electricians, (inside wiremen).. 
Elevator constructors.. : 
Elevator constructors’ Horne! 
Engineers on steel erection.. 
TAOUTCTS Te totes Pes ce ase es ee tei msi use 
Lathers—metal.. 


SSoocecocoeocoSscS 
a (2 00 COD Pind 
ORePSarSSsans 
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Per hour 
Motor truck drivers... .. . 0 50 
Motor truck driver and mince gp 1 45 
Painters and glaziers.. .. 0 70 


Painters'((spray)ss-ee' J) .. x ‘kb %, e i i 0 
Plasterersssf M4 Po taGly SCE 0 


Plasterers’ helpers sie and tempering 

IMS ECEIAI) sei ksae cules ‘ 0 50 
Plumbers and steamiftters.- 1 00 
Roofers, sheet metal... .. .. 0 85 
Sheet metal workers.. .. 0 85 
Stonecutters.. 0 80 
Stonemasons.. we 1 00 
Stonemasons’ helpers ‘eiie andi stomatitis 

mortar).. axa. 0 50 
Structural fener ores 0 85 
Watchmen... .. . as 0 40 
Waxers and polishers (See ; 0 50 
Welders and burners on steel er putter 0 85 


Construction of wharf improvements at Baie 
Comeau (Manicouagan), Saguenay Co., P.Q. 
Name of contractors, North Shore Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, May 14, 1941. Amount of contract, 
approximately, $6,600. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
iLabourerstit 3. omnia liok. sae $0 35 
Motor truck daver, Bont ake 0 40 
Motor truck driver aed arate SPAN so 
Drill runners.. 0 45 
Powdermen.. 0 45 
Driver. 0 35 
Driver, ee rife fear 0 50 
Driver team and wagon. 0 60 
Watchmen.. .. . 0 30 


Construction of marine ways at H.M.C. 
Dockyard, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contract- 
ors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, 
B.C. Date of contract, April 28, 1941. Amount 
of contract, approximately $13,847.48. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


Per hour 
Pile driver foreman.. $1 25 
Pile driver engineer... .. . 1 123 
PHO uORUVEr STA TY Avels hos tah se 1 00 
Pile driver boomman.. .. .. 1 00 
PilewariversDridGeManmn wre ies tes ce ss es ss 1 00 
Pile driver fireman.. .. .. 0 68% 
Labourers.. .. 0 45 
Wharf and doek Winters : 1 00 
Cement and concrete mixer Sera (pas: yeh 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (steam) 0 70 
Cement finishers.. .. . 0 60 
IPAIMbELS ac. ss sss 0 65 
WD yerltnmersin: it, elise ite 0 55 
Track wlAyers..s oe uct 0 50 
Watchman.. .. . 0 45 
Per day 
Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. .. .. .- 20 00 
Diver’s tender (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. i 7 00 
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Construction of driveway and fence lighting contract, May 12, 1941. Amount of contract, 
at the new annex laboratories of the National $5,037 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
Research Council, Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- was included in the contract as follows:— 
tractor, Mr. Fred A. Wilson, Ottawa, Ont. Per hour 
Date of contract, May 12, 1941. Amount Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. ms. SLO 
of contract, $11,887. A fair wages schedule Brick and hollow tile layers’ nels (mixing 
was included in the contract as follows:— ei dteaps ow ela PRM oO haae ra 





Carpenters) and > jomers. ...50) (00 io wetoense ee 0 80 
Per hour Cement finishers.. .. .. seanenne ss Ry OOo 
Blacksmiths... .. . siecy io 4) eR eh ree eee 40570 Cement and concrete mixer  operatarte -steam 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ Repos. Sisvapieiketp SaShcales -assepertieers 0 50 PASH OL CLECs SEs ce. es oh oe sttingh Peltoettes 0 55 
Warpenters and “JOINETS..2. Gee cir vlen’s GH ceo mleer ete 0 8 Diversity rss oe eke ae ec) seh a Bike eateraites 0 45 
Cement finishers.. .. .. As 0 60 Driver, horse and bane. GREEN ates 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer . operatorss ~ Driver, seameandswatons..% lis. epee ls 6e os 0 8 
SGCATI z,: iors) isle. stor, siodhicies Wis RO ee en ielemeere eee 0 70 Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. «.-«- 0 75 
Gass OT C1605 obits) wie comet ine sforelteee S Chee Cree 0 55 ADO WHOS Sowece tere hes! Gh ais. oo cee es, ele Sees 0 45 
IDPIVETS sc’, se se cen walle ed See ttoee oentel, 0 45 bathers metal wcities ties, o's) vere aie? lee ne etitas 0 75 
Driver, Horse sand feart..weie. veh selva iee eae 0 60 INGO LOT MER Chu ELV OPS celles )\'s,5, se = oleharapikere tess ale 0 50 
Driver) team. and! wazon.s ete ewe peene cle. 0 80 Motor truck driver and teoe ely) Gast 1 50 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. .. «- 0 80 Pa inters?\(SpTay)seisiess ceulsiew's odelonpdeureciyac’ eo 0 75 
Labourers... .. . Sisqo: dave Wee! 6 aie me 0 45 PambersiaAnd  ClAZIeTS... co) <> v0». os, steyweeeniee 0 65 
Motor truck eo ots fas A ais ena 0 50 (PLASTELETS ec ireicict tele Wels! <0), esi tees \eieibteta i otelliels 0 90 
Motor truck driver and truck.. 1 45 Plasterers Helpers.3 soo gscies oy, oshteods >). enorme Dee 
Ornamental iron workers.. 0 60 Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 0 90 
Painters, sprays! oa fase fies) ac leiee teetiee eek 1 088 Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all 3 men 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 70 assigned to help tradesmen).. .. .. -- 0 50 
Watchman.. Mir 0 40 Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. .. «. 0 80 
Welders and burners (acetylene ¢ or “elec.).. 0 70 Sheet metal ‘workers... ..., «s,s» +«_ 00, lene Gee 
Tile SeCters hCASPURLU) se) ss yes asl ces se, 60 ae 0 75 
Mileusetters "(COramic) as. tei cs vice sis foie tee ste 0 95 
, i 4 Tileysetters’ helpers... 6. 62) oss es, oe oe, gi 
Construction of alterations to the interior of Watchman.. .. .. .. g 0 45 


the Records Storage Building, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Doman Construction Co. 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, May 19, DeparrMent or. TRANSPORT 


1941. Amount of contract, $5,225. A fair Development work at St. Thomas, Ont. 
wages schedule was included in the contract Wame of contractors, Armstrong Bros. Con- 
as follows:— struction, Brampton, Ont. Date of contract, 

Perhour May 8, 1941. Amount of contract, $149,338.40. 


Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. .. .. $100 A fair wages schedule was included in the 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ wo nie 
contract as follows:— 


and tempering mortar).. le eeleee i od 
Carpenterstand tj OImers ysis ieee ce clot iis 
Cement finishersyy!. CSTW Se tee eit 
WOTIVGTSs. Wes eye UF ol decid s sage @ pete. fois 
Driver, horse nad arn Syd 
Driver, team and wagon.. Ci i 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. ec. 





Per hour 
Asphalé Waker. 524 ues ee lbs as) ae ew ba, SORES 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... 0 45 
Blacksmiths sce) see usckieed ae yas ilet eeeaeuree 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Velverak co tins. schens 1 aetatce pee 0 45 
Concrete mixer panera ee Cee 0 50 


mocqcnrocoeoecocoocooeceoeo 
Sion ee nes 
c—) 


ooo anooaono 


Hlevator scOnStructOrs satis Vereen eretnaslorticr volewis Drivers. tan Pi aTEN dnic ere Sune eat ose 0 40 
Elevator constructors’ helpers.. .. .. .. «. « Drivers, team dads eee mee! chee Jakes 0 75 
EADOULEIS?s cee se fe tt ree rele net een eameatace Labourers... .. TE. Pe Eds + wetthite 0 40 
Lathers Mealy... RG SATAN ells gta enreloumeacay mete Motor truck Miva BIiie's: tya sumpdelbreisg oteplp ou 0 45 
Hinoleum Wayersiys a7 We see le cimeemiets weleluels Motor truck driver and ha, bi at geet ach 1 45 
Marble setters.. .. .. teasers Road grader operators—gas... .. .. «2 «2 «es 0 50 


Marble setters’ helpers (ail men Were to Road roller operators—gas. or steam.. .. .. 0 65 
help tradesmen)... PaeRh iss BAA Ge yg 1830 9h Shovel operators—gas... .. .. 2c ee oe oo oe 1 00 
Motor truck driver... .. .. BS od Gee OF FEractor \Operators sep. /o idee ls sec ettlateahl oc 0 50 
Motor truck driver and tables: ages tales Watchmen: see) fac i aes wae RSP. cenlethste Pere 0 35 
Ornamental. aron “workers... tis mse ilebusicie sais.e 
Pamters'(SPLay.) ss Suls.cuaedusicas eine re tse 
Painters and Bee pa 
Plasterers.. .. .. nidj* 48 Sane ANS SME Ee Construction of a road at Picton, Ont. Name 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering of contractors, King Ewing Co., Ltd., Oakville, 





cSoocoorocoe 
RSIRSESS 


material ds SeN lee. aac ete Lee Meares s 0 50 

Plumbers nie ateaetibtars 0 ce tiavelbave’ Capetncer e's 1 00 Ont. Date of contract, May 8, 1941. Amount 
Terrazzo layers.. .. ; ‘ 0 75 ‘of contract, $11,693.60. A fair wages schedule 
Terrazzo layers’ faisliers’ aha helpers. Meaiuee 0 60 was included in the contract as follows:— 
Watchmen... .2. 26 <-. Ba oibh Wola Migts aeawie 0 40 Bit... 
WwW lish fl Sees ee 

axers and polishers (floor).. ae Asphalt rakers.. .. .. ye ee 

Asphalt tampers, embothers, ea coe 0 40 





Blaskamith sue wiewee sis + es calle ise: cas cribs oe ee 0 55 


Construction of engineer’s residence at Col- pcs ancora esl Te ea Matar 
CJATDENTEIS. ANA JOIMETSc. yc aa, ee) Mor eee 0 60 


wood, near Victoria, B.C. Name of contractor, | a a er ‘sat ors ES tn 
Mr. Leslie G. Scott, Victoria, B.C. Date of Drivers, team and wagon.. ae ry otaee ol Gree 
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; Per hour : Per hour 
Drivers, horse and cart.. 0 50 Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. 1 00 
Labourers.. .. St Nek ess 0 35 Engineers, operating, steam.. .. .. .. .. 0 90 
Motor truck Biicere: site mace: Oa Smee 0 40 Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or yk 0 90 
Motor truck driver and ince Si oiat od ae 1 40 Enginemen, stationary... 0 60 
Road grader operators :— Hoist operators—tower Ganaile or elobekes 0 60 
HTOrSCGhra wu Mi, stat cemersls Wrote als wericsvemecia. Vang 0 40 TADOUrers Teil atec ys ode 'on. 4s adn SOUS » PRES LLP Ss 0 50 
Including team.. . 0 70 Machinists. . ‘ 0 75 
Gas.. is 0 45 Machinists’ halpeue, 0 50 
Road nulier her ee Veaacy or poet ie 0 65 Motor truck drivers... 0 50 
Tractor operators (small).. Z 0 45 Motor truck driver and nies Bh AES 1 50 
Tractor operators raneotrt: Mater ne 0 55 Pipefitters (surface-temp. work).. .. .. .. 0 65 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 0 572 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 POWAerMen s,s. dats seh erel Nels wb tba MiebleeleM tee 0 55 
Steam shovel firemeniitei, oss qpreihyesee by tre 0 60 Pumpmen.. SV siSUn avery aries aigtie eigwsts OTS 0 60 
Steam shovelvoilersuc,... 2.4 swhwsaios hued 0 50 Riggers (g¢ enya 0 65 
Shovel operators (gas)... .. os 26 se os es 1 00 Road grader bperatane 
VAL CIO CTics Ber pe cisune st lssiassul s ots sua dmebe et Rimi 0 30 Elorsedrawnvs 22s. %. 0 572 
Imeluding: team coe waieh elise ee: bathe + 1 05 
CAS ae Lapis Sechareptard 0 612 
Road rel Bbrelees (gteata! or Vansy ck Rs 0 90 
Construction of a cast iron pipe line at | Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. .. .. . : . 
Virden, Man. Name of contractors, Dorosz an SPV Saeegaae’ LOT BE pent: 3 
eam shovel cranemen.. .. .. é 0 90 
Brothers, Brandon, Man. Date of contract, Steam shovel’ firemen. 2 0052 odie. 0 743 
May 9, 1941. Amount of contract, $8,714. A Steam shovel oilers\iy}. ces Seow) ar. 0 60 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 124 
tract as follows:— Tractor operators (small).. . 0 75 
i Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc. A witioas $HarOe 75 
Perhour = Watchmen... ..» « ROT EO RR SOE WT: 
Blacksmiths. . Ae a $0 60 Biumbers. and, steamfitters.. .. 1 00 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 40 Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 70 assigned to help tradesmen).. Abia teO/ SO 
_Drivers.. is 0 35 
Driver, horse andl eel : 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. . 0 65 
endehonakeds ; Construction of a water supply line at Monc- 
neeaninies kt hhelpanact 0 40 ton, N.B. Name: of contractors, Wheaton 
’ Motor truck drivers.. ; ewes be. PO SCOT 0 Bros., Ltd., Moncton, N.B. Date of contract, 
Motor truck driver and ercioas betel $140 May 22, 1941. Amount of contract, $7,817.45. 
Pipe-layers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 0-45 A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 0 80 ; 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (as men tract as follows:— 
assigned to help ARON fe 0 423 Per hour 
Pumpmen.. , 0 45 Axemen.. . $0 40 
Shovel St haha teri. 1 00 Blacksmiths. . staat eas 0 55 
Tractor operators.. .. .. .. «.. 0 60 Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 40 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. .. ss ee ss « 1 00 Brick and hollow tile layers. . he 0 80 
Steal SHOVEL CrAaMeINeN ss +s tae’ toca te 0 75 Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Gnixing 
Steam shovel firemen... .. .. 0 60 and tempering mortar).. ce 8 oe oe 0 40 
Steam shovel oilers.. . Pe LE SRO ARO MORAL TE Carpenters and Spread Did. aati aoa Fe alls 0 55 
Ma CUMIN er eae ays hots aS, aeuioae OO Cement finishers. . va 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Oper: — 
Steam.. 0 60 
Gas. or elec.. Renita aes 0 45 
Additional development at Boundary Bay, aaa operators—(gas. oe a i ‘ 
B.C. Name of contractors, Dawson Wade & Tier: Horse wad” cat. 0 50 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, Driver, team and wagon. 0 65 
May 22, 1941. Amount of contract, $170,457. Drill runners. Feat 
A fair wages schedule was included in the con- Blectricians (inside wiremen).. 
Engineers, operating, steam :— 
tract as follows :— Single or double drums.. .. .. 0 60 
Per hour Three or more drums.. : 0 70 
Asphalt rakers.. $0 623 Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or Hos ). 0 65 
Asphalt tampers, sancothery! wiht IAG ore 0 55 Enginemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Blacksmiths... .. . GAY, close See tos Moral ae 0 75 Hoist operators—tower (eas. or hele 0 45 
Blacksmiths’ helverst® B Bethke Muir oat pa lacniete 0 50 Labourers. . 0 35 
Carpentersandijomers Anis’ ALA wa Galo 097% Machinists. . ’ 0 60 
Cement finishers. . Sa eens Oe Oe Machinists’ MalGoke. 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer r operators: = Motor truck drivers.. .. . og: idee We MED 0 40 
Siealiive se tevttcme oe tet cast haaleron ede 0 90 Motor truck driver and IE a 1 40 
Gas. or elec.. Shy o. «- 0 60 Pipefitters (surface-temp. work).. 25 0 50 
Compressor operators (gas. or ‘elec.).. - 0 60 Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. 0 45 
Drivers’... 34 Se Se otet ae ee tint oe 0 50 Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 65 
Driver, horse ani ourts: 0 60 Powdermen.. 0 45 
Driver, team and wagon.. 1 00 Pumpmen.. 0 45 
Drill runners.. 0 55 Riggers (gamaral). 0 50 
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Per hour Per hour 
Road grader operators :— Plasterers... .. ER Ree ree a 0 88 
Horsedrawn.. .. .. : 0 40 Plumbers and steamnAtters: Siete’ | te Ses 0 
Including team.. . 0 70 Powderment?, 44 7. 5 §S.° 5a Sr eee ae ae 0 
Gas.) Se. ee 0 45 Pumpmen.. .. .. ee ce ts, a Tee ae ee 
Road raller ovatatate Gieanay or earn 0 60 Riggers (general).. eek ai ke 0 
Rodmen, reinforced: steel: sj. elect oumen mses 0 45 Road grader pirates” 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. . 0 90 Horsedrawnt a ew css tet meee 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 70 Iinchidingeteamor st? 445 .h7 cet ae fe oe oe 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 Gas. S274 ee spaces eee! is ahi 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. 0 50 Roofers, felt ana etivel: ee comer 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 0 90 Roofers, sheet metal.. .. .. rapt he 
Tractor operators (small).. 0 45 Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestea)yas sesh 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, ete.).. 0 55 Rodmen, reinforced steel... .. .. .. 6. «e 
WiSc bien sas aurea « Bieds 0 30 Sheet metal workers.. .. .. .. 


Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. 
Steam shovel cranmemen.. .. .... .. 
Steam shovel@hremens.) S." sa" 224 22 


Erection of an administration building at pane shovel Pie a 
= 10vel operators as. Js. 
Dorval, P. Q. Name of contractors, J. E. ¥! ay 


ee) 
BSRRSSRRSRSESSAUSAZLAGSSR ASSR 





Stonecutters. . 
Brazeau. Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. Date of Stonemasons.. .. .. i 
contract, May 29, 1941. Amount of contract, Shah a eat workers... 
. 2 CLEAZZO IAVEIS. wos) fee slams aa Ble 
$163,122.75. A fair wages schedule was in- TPAMOe toplehntcrat Meare FO. 
cluded in the contract as follows:— Tile setters—asphalt.. 
Per hour Watchmen.. .. 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. .. .. .. .. $0 75 Waxers and olishera| (Hoon) : aff 
Asphalt rakers.. ..°.. 0 55 Welders and Tuienere-avetylene! or eles 
Asphalt tampers, SioUbiers| ne eprendendyt 0 45 Welders and burners—on steel erection.. 
IBlacksmiGhsnk ss ens. cece M4 0 60 
Boilermakers on constede let: or cepemetohnt RS 0 83 
Boilermakers’: hel pers@va senl,, a See 0 61 
ie ae eee tile layers. 3) ace .< pd = Erection of a radio range station at Dorval, 
arpenters, ang JOMmers eee 5. Sem aney. : 
sacha erin oe eS RRM Cn ab P. Q. Name of contractors, J. A. A. Leclair 
Cement and concrete mixer Neperatoree Dupuis, Ltd., Montreal P. Q: Date of con- 
ae elaaitbactibbie dics aes tract, May 29, 1941. Amount of contract, 
AS. OL CLOG. oe aie ee he ee : : 
Con ircesot oneraire (aus, Oe clan 0 55 $30,702.26. A fair wages schedule was included 
Drivers.. .. AUB ORNS, 0 40 in the contract as follows:— 
Driver, horse "aud anit. | 0 55 Per hour 
Drivers, team and wagon.. .. .. .. 0 75 Axemen.. .. ste iS, . Sivtems fete en. tO) 4 
Drill runners. 0 50 Asphalt Fakore™ Ramee 4 0 55 
Electricians Gaede cetieaen) a 0 83 Asphalt tampers, sinoethiens and! Rpreiders™: 
Engineers, operating, steam: Blacksmithss. (2. sis yew 


Boilermakers on cotstrnedion or Wetton 
Boilermakers’ helpers... a eters 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. 
Carpenters and joiners... 

Cement finishers... 

Cement and concrete mixer ¢ operatbie® 


Single or double drums.. 

Three or’ more drums... ....... 
Engineers on steel erection.. . ee 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 
Elevator constructors. . 

Elevator constructors’ oleeaas 


SASS SSS 
2a3S2Sgss 


rPwWRrRNOCOO DMN WO bd 


Firemen, stationary.. Steam.. ik Ak 0 61 
Hod carriers. we Pera Trees Dea Hs Gas? Vor! elees i 2". Sh ote eter, 0 55 
Hoist operators—towe er (eas. or elec.)., Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. 0 55 
Labourers. . IDEPVErS)..ct oe Pedr cpa Aperian creo ee 0 4@ 
Lathers—metal. . Drivers, horse and parts: : 0 35 
Lathers—wood.. Driver, team and wagon... .. ..... 0 75 
Linoleum a Drill runners.. .. DT mS yee 0 50 
Machinists. . Electricians (inside witetteny! Aiea hanes ead an 0 & 


Marble setters.. Engineers, operating, steam: 


Sora SS SO OS OO SOO Ooo SoS ao Soo OS" SS SOO 
mm ob on 


Mastic floor layers.. : Singletor doubleiidrums. Oi yaS Fae 0 72 
Mastic floor rubbers and Wishes ‘Three or more drums,. .2 . .ucact merits 0 80 
Mastic floor kettlemen.. Engineers on steel erection.. i 0% 
Millwrights. . ‘ 77 Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or aioe re 0 72 
Motor truck frtierat® : 45 Enginemen, sin AST) cic Ae PT 8 0 55 
Motor truck driver and tracks 45 Hod carriers... .. .. Be Fy At * Xe 0 50 
Ornamental iron workers.. 70 Hoist Ghee tomiaton er Ook or elec.).. .. 0 72 
Painters#(spray)2t° tc. 225% 70 WA DOULEI Soe emer tea tte | sec cc ascend Ee Gece 0 44 
Painters and glaziers.. .. .. 70 Wath ers==metal aan Oe) seth ew sick he ets 0 & 
Painters on steel erection.. sae 70 Lathers—wood.. 0 61 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. 75 Linoleum ee. Se 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick engineer.. ; 65 Machinists. . : 0 75 
Pile driver and ‘derrick mene. s.0 cae 0 55 Motor truck anve ers.. 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. .. .. .. .. 0 55 Motor truck driver ad frat 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)... .. .. .. 0 55 Ornamental iron workers.. 0 70 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 0 50 Painters (spray).. 0 70 
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Per hour Per hour 
Painters and glaziers... .. 0 70 Road grader operators: 
Plasterers 3.0 A244 dP ORY 1h. ae . 088 Horsedrawn,. .. .. .. «. «. 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. 4: 0 85 Including team.. . 0 80 
Higgers (generar 20240 © Se. Ore, 0 55 IORED : 3 Cl are cored ack bow deck}. 0 55 
Road grader operators: Road roller operators—gas. or steam... .. .. 0 76 
Horsedrawn.. . 7 0 45 TraetOrs Operators. a Uae tak eee ae 0 66 
Including team.. .. . 0 80 Watebnien...3d/ 8... 0 35 
Gastete ies come: ath e ehendr oe 0 50 
Road roller operators (steam or gas).. 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced steel... .. was. c« es 0 61 oe 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 0 55 GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 
Spey pat tage Schade Shales ail wk. ee Manufacture and Repay of Equipment, Sup- 
eet metal workers.. Bw ks ; a ip. pie 
ies, Interior Fittings, etc. 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos)... .. .... ah 077 plies, Interior Fittings, etc 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. .. 2. c. +s 0 99 Nore.—Each of the contracts listed under 
CHD eEHON CE CYRMETOCD dts cv cll an ras ue, 4.8 9,018 0 75 : ‘ : cs ; 
eS RRO Deeg 0 60 this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
Steam shovel oilers... ae 0 50 tions referred to in the introduction to this 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. .. .. «> 0 99 article. 
Structural steel workers.. 0 83 
hy sty pie i tae Berens vee Royat CANADIAN Mountep Potrice 
errazzo finishers an elpers.. 
ite betters aeehalt. LN Ot 0 60 Nature of Contract Contractor 
Tractor operators (small).. .. .. .. 0 50 Blue Serge Cloth.. .. . Mield Bros., Ltd., 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).. 0 60 usual es Ont. 
Watchmenusee, acqintoeie ey «cea 0 35 Bedsteads. . - Simmons Ltd., 
: Montreal, P.Q. 
Waxers and polishers (floor).. .. .. .. .. 0 45 : 
i Mattresses. . . Simmons Ltd., 
Welders and burners—acetyléne or elec... 0 60 Montreal, P.Q 
Welders and burners—on steel erection.. 0 83 Flags.) 328 Sure) folded: Yitd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Brown Serge Jackets.. .. .. The Workman Uniform Co., 


Construction of roads at Mossbank, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Sutherland & 
Berry, Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of contract, 
May 29, 1941. Amount of contract, $7,577.50. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths an tdla. wulsee $0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. ... 0 45 
DPIVErS24) aeuete haan cate Lor 0 40 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 75 
MAD OUREES ees. baat rar 0 40 
Moton tricky Griverss).4s: 12 va 5 0 45 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. 1 45 


Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
. The Slingsby Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


Bed _ blankets. . 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 
Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc.. .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. J. E. Wiegand & Co., Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 
machine parts.. Machine Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Stamping 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the LaAsour 
GAZETTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of the 
employers and workers are also included. Ver- 
bally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable foods 


VANCOUVER, B.C—CERTAIN BAKERIES AND THE 
BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WoRKERS’ IN- 
TERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 468. 


Agreement reached in December, 1940, during 
proceedings and in accordance with the award 
of an arbitration board under the Industrial 


Conciliation and Arbitration Act of British Col- 
umbia. Agreement to be retroactive to June 1, 
1940, and to be in effect to May 31, 1941, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LaAsour 
GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 848, with this ex- 
ception: 

Minimum wage rates are increased 10 per 
cent. making the weekly minima: doughman 
$34.65, ovenman $33.55, bench hands and ma- 
chine men $30.50, helpers $26.40, shipper $33, 
assistant shipper, checkers and bread wrappers 
$25.65, finishers and cake wrappers $18.70; job- 
bers $5.50 per day. 

It is further provided that the agreement may 
be re-opened on ten days’ notice at any time 
for the revision of wages if the index number 
of the cost of living issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics shows a variation of 8 per 
cent as compared with June 1, 1940, providing 
that wages may not be reduced below the above 
minimum rates. 
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Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


Vicrorta, B.C.—A CrrTAIN BREWERY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, 
Fiour, CergzaL AND Sorr Drink WoRKERS 
OF Antena, LocaL 280 (Brewery WorkK- 
ERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from January l, 
1941, to December 31, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
September, 1940, page 967 and November, 1938, 
page 1292, with this exception: 

Minimum wages for a 44 hour week: brew- 
house, cellar and washhouse employees and coop- 
ers $34.70; bottlers, machine operators and pack- 
ers $34.15; extra and permit card help $30.85; 
truck drivers $34.70, drivers’ helpers $33.60; 
chief engineer $165.35 per month based on a 
48 hour week; second and third engineer $39.15 
for a 48 hour week; first and second firemen 
$36.40 and third and fourth firemen (without 
papers) $33.60, all for a 48 hour week. (These 
are increases of 5 per cent over the previous 
wage scale.) 


Manufacturing: Animal! foods 


Moose Jaw, SASKATCHEWAN.—A CERTAIN MEAT 
PACKING COMPANY AND THE PACKING 
PLANT EMPLOYEES FEDERAL UNION, LOCAL 
No. 75. 


Agreement reached following conciliation by 
an officer of the Department of Labour. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from April 19, 1941, to 
April 18, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union as the bar- 
gaining agent for employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week, but these 
hours may be increased at times, if necessary, 
to 10 per day and 54 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for work over 
10 hours per day or 54 per week and for all 
work on Sundays and seven specified holidays, 
except employees on shift work for whom an- 
other day off per week will be substituted for 
Sunday. 

Wages: the wage scale is not included in the 
agreement, but it is provided that the cost of 
living adjustment plan now in effect be con- 
tinued, subject to the company’s quarterly re- 
determination. 

Vacation: a vacation with pay of one week 
to be granted to employees of one year or more 
of continuous service, two weeks for those of 
five or more years’ continuous service and three 
weeks to women of 15 years’ continuous service 
and men of 20 years’ continuous service. 

A seniority system to be in effect for the 
reduction of staff and rehiring. 

Subject to certain qualifications, employees are 
Sa aia a minimum of 40 hours’ work per 
week 


For the setttlement of disputes, provision is 
made for the employees to present their griev- 
ances to the management, with, if they desire, 
the assistance of a union representative. When 
a settlement is reached it shall be final and 
binding. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


MONTREAL, OtrrawaA, Toronto, HAMILTON AND 
LoNDON.—CANADIAN LITHOGRAPHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE AMALGAMATED LITHO- 
GRAPHERS OF AmeERICA, Locats Nos. 27 
(MonTREAL), 40 (Orrawa), 12 (Toronto), 
42 (HamILron) AND 47 (Lonpon). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 16, 
1940, to December 31, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject ‘to. notice. 


The agreement comprises “persons engaged in 
the production of lithography by lithographic, 
planographic, photg-lithographic or gelatine pro- 
cesses, whether direct or offset”, in all estab- 
lishments “ whether such operations constitute 
its principal business or are accessory to some 
other business or enterprise ” 


Hours were to be 45 per week until December 
31, 1940, but starting from January 1, 1941, 44 
per week. 


Overtime: all time worked before or after the 
established schedule of hours to be paid at time 
and one-half for first three hours on the first 
five working days of the week; all other over- 
pe and work on Sundays and holidays, double 

ime. 


The hourly minimum wage rates for day work 
in effect from September 16 to December 31, 
1940, are from one to three cents higher than 
those of the previous agreement or about 3 per 
cent higher. (From January 1, 1941, employees 
to receive the same weekly wages for a 44 hour 
week as they previously received for a 45 hour 
week.) For night work, 15 per cent extra to 
be paid. Minimum hourly wage rates for some 
classes from September 16, 1940, to December 31, 


1940: Art Department—artists (reproducers 
only) $1.03 for commercial, general, letterers 
and engravers, $1.13 for poster (crayon) and 


88 cents for poster (letterers); Camera De- 
partment—camera operators 64 cents for com- 
mercial and $1.03 for process and colour; Plate 
Making Department—commercial transferrers 88 
cents, colour transferrers and provers $1.03, 
stone polishers 60 cents, plate grainers 60 and 5 
cents; Press Department—journeymen press- 
men from 62 cents for smallest presses (one 
colour) to $1.34 and $1.39 for larger presses 
and $1.55 for first pressman on four colour 
presses, direct rotary and web offset presses 96 
cents, flat bed presses (stone) 88 cents; feeders 
and attendants from 33 cents on smallest presses 
(one colour) during first year to 62 cents on 
largest presses (two colours) after second year. 

Apprentices are limited: in the press depart- 
ment—one apprentice to the first three journey- 
men and one for each additional four journey- 
men; in all other departments—one to the first 
four journeymen and one for each additional five 
journeymen. 


Wages for apprentices: in the press depart- 
ment—an apprentice must serve as feeder first, 
his wages as an apprentice to be increased each 
six months by one ninth of the difference be- 
tween the wages he received as a feeder and the 
journeyman pressman’s rate for size of press 
operated; in the plate making department, from 
20 cents during first year to 92 cents during 
second half of sixth year; in the Art depart- 
ment and Camera department, from 20 cents 
during first six months to 56 cents during second 
half of fifth year, with improvers being paid 
from 64 cents during first half of first year to 
92 cents during second half of second year. 

If during the life of this agreement there is 
a substantial change in the cost of living, either 
party may request a meeting of the Joint Com- 
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mittee to consider same and if they fail te agree 
they y by mutual consent appoint an arbiter 
or ask the Federal Minister of Labour to ap- 
point one, whose decision will be final. 


The above Joint Committee to be appointed 
ae ae th the agreement; their decisions shall 
e final. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA.—THE BENTWOOD CHAIR 
AND TABLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIM- 
ITED AND THEIR EMPLOYEES (MEMBERS OF 
THE BENTWOoD EMPLOYEES’ UNIT oF THE 
One Bia UNION). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1941, 
to March 31, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union. New 
employees must join the union. 

Hours: 9 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 49 hour 
week. 

Overtime is limited to two 3-hour periods in 
each week, all such overtime to be paid at time 
and one-quarter except on contracts for war pur- 
poses on which Company was engaged when 
agreement was made. 

Wages per hour: chief machine men 41 cents, 
band sawyer 34 cents, rip sawyer 36 cents, 
machine hands 30 cents, benchmen 30 to 34 cents, 
sander 36 cents, painters 384 cents, gluemen 31 
cents, benders and packers 30 cents, machine 
hand helpers and painters’ helpers as per mini- 
mum wage schedule of the province. 

Seniority to be considered when necessary to 
reduce staff. 

An adjustment committee to be formed for the 
settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Turee Rivers, QuEsEC—A CERTAIN IRON 
FounpRY AND INTERNATIONAL MOovULDERS’ 
Union, Locat 101 (FounpRy WorKERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to May 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The company recognizes the union as the only 
agent representing the employees. Preference in 
employment to be given to union members, 

Hours: 9 per day, a 54 hour week for day 
work; 11 per night for 5 nights, a 55 hour 
week for night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; double time 
i work on Sundays and eight specified holi- 

ays. 

Wages: all employees receiving 45 cents per 
hour and over to receive an increase of 5 cents 
per hour; those receiving less than 45 cents 

er hour to receive an increase of 3 cents per 

our. 

Any employee who believes he has been un- 
justly treated or that the agreement has been 
violated may have the matter taken up by the 
grievance committee with company officials, and 
if a settlement is not reached, it will be 
referred to arbitration as provided by law. 


OsHAWA, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN MANUFACTURER 
OF PIPE FITTINGS, ETC., AND THE STEEL 
WORKERS’ ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, LOCAL 
Tari. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 

to April 30, 1942. 

No discrimination against employees on 

-aecount of union membership or union activity. 


Hours: 9 per day, 5 days per week, a 45 hour 
week, except those engaged on pulverized coal 
plant operations, who work on shift work, 
8 hours per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours, double time thereafter; time and one- 
half for work on Saturdays, Sundays and eight 
specified holidays. 

Wages: minimum hourly rate for newly 
hired employees to be 45 cents for adults and 
33 cents for those under 21 years of age. The 
scale of wages as adjusted by agreement Decem- 
ber 1, 1940, is to remain in effect, but it is 
provided that should “the cost of living be 
increased over 108 per cent by the end of May, 
1941, the company shall apply such increase 
to the pay starting July 7, 1941”, and should 
the cost of living be increased by the end of 
November, 1941, over the May, 1941, figure, the 
company to apply such increase to the pay 
starting January 5, 1942. Employees on night 
shifts to be paid 10 per cent extra. 

Vacation: all employees with one year’s 
service to have one week’s vacation with pay. 

Seniority rights to be observed in lay-off 
and re-employment. All employees who enlist 
or are called into the armed forces to retain 
their seniority and, if fit for work, be rehired 
at the conclusion of such service. 

Disputes are to be settled by the grievance 
committee with the management, or, if neces- 
sary, by an arbitration board, the chairman of 
which, if the parties cannot agree on one, 
will be named by the Minister of Labour for 
Ontario. 


OsHAWA, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN COMPANY MANU- 
FACTURING IRON CASTINGS AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYEES. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 28, 
1941, to April 30, 1942. 

No discrimination against any employee on 
account of union affiliation. 

Hours: 9 per day, 5 days per week, a 45 
hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for overtime and 
for all work on Saturdays, Sundays and eight 
specified holidays. 

Wages: minimum hourly hiring rates for 
moulders and coremakers, 50 cents per hour 
to continue not more than 3 months; minimum 
hourly rate for day workers 55-7 cents per 
hour. Piece-work prices for moulders and core- 
makers to be based on a minimum basis of 
66:8 cents per hour for the worker of average 
skill and ability. 

Wages will be adjusted according to changes 
in the cost of living as shown by the Dominion 
Department of Labour cost of living indices. 
Taking the minimum wage rates of this agree- 
ment as the basis of pay at March 31, 1941, 
the company will pay a quarterly lump sum 
cost of living adjustment as of the first pay 
day in July and October, 1941, and in January 
and April, 1942. 

Vacation: the plan of the company for 
vacation with pay is mentioned but not set 
out in the agreement. 

Seniority to be observed in lay-off, re-employ- 
ment and in promotions, other things being 
equal. Employees going into military service, 
if fit, will be rehired when discharged from 
such service and their seniority rights pre- 
served. 
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Grievances are to be taken up by the em- 
ployees’ negotiating committee with the manage- 
ment, or, if necessary, by an arbitration board, 
the chairman of which may be named by the 
Minister of Labour for Ontario if the parties 
cannot agree in naming one. 


WINpDSOR, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BRASS FOUNDRY 
AND THEIR EMPLOYEES (MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Loca 195). 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, March, 1941, page 240. 
Agreement to be in effect from February 25, 
1941, to March 1, 1941, and until 30 days’ notice 
from either party. 

No discrimination against any employees on 
account of union membership or activity. 
Neither the company nor the employees to 
intimidate employees against or in favour of 
union membership. 


Hours: 9 per day, Monday to Friday, a 45- 
hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half for overtime 


and for all work on Saturdays, Sundays and 
eight specified holidays. 

Wages: it is agreed that the entire wage 
structure will be reviewed in September, 1941. 
“The company agrees to conform to the schedule 
to be set up by the Labour Department at 
Ottawa in connection with changes in living 
costs. The base figure will be that shown by 
the Bureau of Statistics for February, 1941, 
and for each rise of 5% in living cost the 
company will give bonus as recommended by 
the Dominion Government.” 

Seniority to be considered in laying off and 
rehiring employees. 

Grievances are to be taken up by the shop 
committee with the management, and if they 
cannot agree, will be referred to an arbitrator 
mutually agreed upon. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Mineral 
Products, Chemicals, ete. 


OsHAWA, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN GLASS MANU- 
FACTURING ESTABLISHMENT AND THEIR EM- 
PLOYEES. 


Agreement reached through conciliation of 
the Department of Labour. Agreement to be 
in effect from February 1, 1941, to February 1, 
1942, and thereafter subject to 60 days’ notice. 


The employer recognizes a shop committee of 
employees, which in conferences with the em- 
ployer may have the assistance of a non- 
employee representative of the union to which 
they belong. No discrimination against em- 
ployees on account of union activity. 


Hours: 10 per day, 5 days per week, a 50 
hour week, which in case of the requirements 
of rush orders may be extended to 55 hours. 
This limitation of hours does not apply to power 
house personnel and maintenance men, nor to 
certain specified highly skilled workers. 


Overtime: time and one-half for overtime, 
including all work on Sundays and eight speci- 
fied holidays. However, for the duration of 
the war, workers who are willing and able to 
work overtime on war production may work 
at regular wage rates. 

a ahs to be considered when making lay- 
offs. 
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Grievances are to be taken up by the shop 
committee with the management, and if not so 
settled they may be referred to a representative 
of the Dominion Department of Labour or to 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Hairax, N.S.—THE CoNSTRUCTIVE MECHANICAL 
TRADES EXCHANGE, INCORPORATED, AND THE 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Locat No. 1 (Brick- 
LAYERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of two or more shifts, 8 hours’ 
pay for 7 hours’ worked on night shift. 

Overtime and all work on Sundays and on 
ten specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for bricklayers, masons 
and tilesetters: $1.10 per hour (an increase of 
10 cents per hour). 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION 
ASSOCIATION, OTTAWA BRANCH, AND THE 
BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND PLASTERERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, Locau No. 7 (BricKk- 
LAYERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 24, 
1941, to April 30, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 
Overtime: time and one-half between 5 


p.m. and 10 p.m. Mondays to Fridays and Satur- 
day afternoon to 5 p.m. All other overtime and 
work on Sundays and five specified holidays, 
double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for bricklayers: 
$1 to May 31, 1941; $1.05 from June 1 to 
September 30, 1941; $1.10 from October 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942. 

A joint industrial council to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes, 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION 
ASSOCIATION, OTTAWA BRANCH, AND THE 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
JOINERS, LOCAL 93. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Only union members to be employed. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 
Overtime: time and one-half between 5 p.m. 


and 10 p.m. Mondays to Fridays and Saturday 
afternoon to 5 p.m.; all other overtime and work 
on Sundays and five specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for carpenters: 
85 cents to July 31, 1941; 90 cents from 
August 1, 1941, to April 30, 1942. 

A joint industrial council to be formed for 
the settlement of disputes. 
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OTrawa, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT 
FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
LocaAL 124 (PLASTERERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 16, 1941, 
to May 15, 1942. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
our week. For night shifts, time and one- 
seventh to be paid. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight 
on Mondays to Fridays and to 5 p.m. on 
Saturdays; all other overtime and all work 
on Sundays and five specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rate for plasterers: $1 per 
hour. The advisory committee may fix a special 
minimum rate for any handicapped employees. 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO— KINGSTON BUILDING Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
LocaL 249, 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: any carpenter required in connec- 
tion with the pouring of concrete or other 
work pertaining to the saving of life or property 
on Saturday afternoon or evening, to be paid 
at time and one-half; work on Sundays and 
six specified holidays, double time. 

Wages for carpenters: 85 cents per hour 
during May and June, 1941, and 90 cents 
thereafter. A lower rate may be fixed by a 
joint committee for any handicapped worker. 
No union member to undertake to supply either 
labour or material in competition with any 
contractors who are parties to the agreement, 
unless he is paid at $1.10 per hour. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE OPERATIVE PLASTERERS AND CEMENT 
FINISHERS’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Loca No, 48 (PLASTERERS). 


_ Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the Lasgour GazeTTE, May, page 538. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from April 1, 1941, to 
March 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

_ This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE 
May, 1940, page 493, and October, 1939, page 
1061, with this exception: 

Minimum hourly wage rate for plasterers: 
$1.05 from April 1, to August 28, 1941, and 
$1.10 from August 29, 1941, to March 1, 1942. 

For work out of the city, transportation to 
be paid by the employer and travelling time. 

Shop hands must be union members. Shop 
hand apprentices to serve five years. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—HAMILTON CONSTRUCTION 
ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED BRoTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS, LocAL 18. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
June, 1940, page 606, with this exception: 

Minimum hourly wage rate for carpenters 
(formerly 80 cents) is 85 cents from May 1 
to June 30, and 90 cents from July 1, 1941. 
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HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—MASTERS PAINTERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, 
DECORATORS AND PAPERHANGERS, LOCAL 205. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942, and thereafter subject to 
30 days’ notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 


week. For night work, 9 hours’ pay for 8 
hours’ work, 
Overtime: time and one-half. Work on 


Sundays and five specified holidays, double 
time. 

Minimum wage rate for painters and paper- 
hangers: 75 cents per hour, except spray painters 
whose minimum rate is 90 cents. 

For work out of city, fare and travelling 
time to be paid, and if necessary to stay, 
payment for board. 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA.—THE BUILDING AND CON- 
STRUCTION CONTRACTORS AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Loca. 846. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 26, 1941, 
to April 25, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. For night shifts, 7 hours per shift with 
pay for 8 hours. 


Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
five specified holidays, double time. 


Minimum hourly wage rate for carpenters: 90 
cents; carpenters in charge of work, 10 cents 
per hour extra. 


Apprentices limited to one to every three 
journeymen and not more than five on any one 
job. Apprentices to be paid from 40 cents per 
hour during first year to 70 cents during fourth 
year. 

All grievances are to be taken up by the job 
stewards with the employer. 


Victoria, B.C.—CERTAIN ELECTRICAL CON- 
TRACTORS AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, LOCAL 230. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 10, 
1941, until either party gives notice of change. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. Union will not supply men to contractors 
or individuals who have not signed a union 
agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In shift work, second shift (between 
4.30 p.m. and 12.30 a.m.) to have a 30 minute 
lunch period, but to be paid for full 8 hours; 
third shift to be from 12.30 a.m. to 8 a.m. (74 
hours) with a 30 minute lunch period, and to be 
paid for full 8 hours. For second and third 
shifts, 40 hours to be a week’s work, except in 
case of a second shift employed on all emergent 
war work, when they may work 44 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first 4 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
nine specified holidays, double time. 


Wages per hour for class “A” work, that is all 
work except that done on a single or duplex 
residence: journeyman wireman $1 per hour, 
experienced helper 623 cents, helpers with less 
than 3 months’ experience 50 cents. Wages per 
hour for class “B” work, that is all work done 
on single or duplex residences: journeyman wire- 
man 75 cents. 
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VicroriA, B.C.—A CERTAIN SHEET METAL FIRM 
AND THE SHEET METAL WORKERS INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, LOCAL 276. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 26, 
1940, to January 1, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

one, union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40 
hour week. 

Overtime: 
for work on Saturdays, 
specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen sheet 
metal workers (in shop or on job): 90 cents per 
hour. 

For work out of city, fare, board and travel- 
ling time to be paid by the employer. 

One apprentice allowed to each four journey- 
men; apprentices to serve four years and to be 
paid from 30 per cent of journeyman’s wage 
during first half of first year to 80 per cent 
during second half of fourth year. 

Any disputes are to be referred to a joint 
adjustment board, and if they are unable to 
settle it, to arbitration. 


double time for all overtime and 
Sundays and seven 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CrrtTAIN Dry Dock AND 
SHIPBUILDING FIRM AND THE  BOILER- 
MAKERS AND [RON SHIPBUILDERS’ UNION OF 
ia Locat No. 1 (Iron SHIPBUILDERS, 

TC). 


The agreement which came into effect Janu- 
ary 2, 1940, and was summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, March, 1940, page 278, was amended 
February 24, 1941, to provide: helpers advanced 
to become chippers, caulkers and drillers to be 
paid at their present rate for one month, 80 
cents per hour for another 3 months and the 
regular rate thereafter; holders-on or others 
advanced to become riveters to be paid 80 cents 
per hour for one month and the regular rate 
thereafter; heaters and helpers advanced to 
become holders-on to be paid the prevailing rate 
from the beginning; for boilermakers and 
platers, the apprenticeship system to be main- 
tained with a maximum of one apprentice to 
five mechanics. 


Victoria, B.C. Two Dry Dock Anp SHIPBUILD- 
ING FIRMS AND THE UNITED BroTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, LOCAL 1598 
(SHIPWRIGHTS). 


One agreement is in effect from March 17, 
1941, the other from March 24, 1941, both for 
the duration of the war and the completion of 
wartime contracts. The agreements are similar 
to that made with the Amalgamated Building 
Workers of Canada which was summarized in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, February, page 180. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Electric 
Railways 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—TORONTO 'TRANSPORTATION 
COMMISSION AND THE AMALGAMATED ASSO- 
CIATION OF STREET AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES OF AMERICA, LocaAL 118. 


The agreement which came into effect March 
31, 1934, (LABourR GazeETTE, September, 1934, 
page 876) has been in effect from year to year, 
the last extension being from the period April 
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1, 1940 to March 31, 1942. From March 4, - 
1938, the agreement was amended to provide 
for one week’s vacation with pay each year. 
From January 1, 1940, the establishment of a 
pension fund was authorized. From October 1, 
1940, all hourly wage rates were increased by 
3 cents per hour, this increase to be subject to 
quarterly review. 


Niagara, St. CATHARINES AND ToRONTO RAIL- 
WAY (ONTARIO) AND THE MOTORMEN, CoN- 
DUCTORS AND Bus OPERATORS ENGAGED IN 
PASSENGER SERVICE (MEMBERS OF THE 
AMALGAMATED ASSOCIATION OF STREET, EXLEC- 
TRIC RAILWAY AND Motor CoAcH Em- 
PLOYEES). 


Agreement to be in effect from September 1, 
1940 to August 31, 1941, and thereafter subject 
to 80 days’ notice. 

Hours and overtime: for employees filling 
regular assignments, overtime payable at time 
and one-half after fifteen minutes after com- 
pletion of regular assignment, and assignments 
may not be increased if they are of 10 hours or 
more duration; for spare employees, time 
worked or held for duty in excess of 8 hours 
in a 24 hour period, to be paid at time and 
one-half. 

Wages per hour for motormen, conductors and 
bus operators in passenger service: 48 cents 
per hour for first six months, 51 cents during 
second six months, 55 cents after one year; one 
man car operators on the Niagara Falls and 
Welland Subdivisions, 2 cents per hour extra; 
employees to be paid 5 cents per hour extra for 
time occupied training students. 

Vacation: after one year’s service, 3 days’ 
vacation with pay; after two years’ service one 
week’s vacation with pay. 

Seniority to govern choice of runs. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN TAXICAB COM- 
PANIES AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, STABLE- 
MEN AND HELPERS, LocaL 488 (TAXICAB 
DRIVERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from September I, 
1940 to September 1, 1941, and thereafter until 
changed by another agreement. 

This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, | 
August, 1939, page 859, with these exceptions: __ 

Hours: regular daily hours are reduced from 
11 to 104, and regular weekly hours from 66 to 
63 per week. ‘Those on split shifts (not ex- 
ceeding 20 per cent of regular employees) to 
work 94 hours in not more than two periods in 
the day, with pay for 104 hours. 

Minimum wages for drivers are increased 
from $14 to $16 per week. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN TRANSFER’ AND . 
STORAGE FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, LocaL No. 31 
(TRUCK DRIVERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 1940, 
to June 15, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1937, page 689, with these 
exceptions: 
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Overtime: time and one-half for work over 
10 hours in any day or over 50 hours in any 
week. 

Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay for 
employees with a year’s service. 

(Regular hours are unchanged at 9 per day, 
50 per week, with minimum wages of 45 and 
50 cents per hour for truck drivers, 40 and 
45 cents for swampers and $3 per day for 
motorcycle operators.) 


“VANCOUVER, B.C—A CERTAIN LONG DISTANCE 
TRUCKING FIRM AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS, 
STABLEMEN AND HELPERS, LocaL No. 31 
(TRUCK DRIVERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from June 15, 1940 
to June 15, 1943, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice, but wage rates may be 
reopened for discussion at the end of any year. 

All employees to be union members and to 
authorize the company to deduct and pay over 
to the union, union dues, ete. 

Minimum wage scale for certain runs are 
specified, such as $20 from Vancouver to 
Kamloops and return, $30 from Vancouver to 
Kelowna and return. 


Seniority to govern lay-offs, ete. 


Disputes which cannot be settled between the 
parties to be referred to arbitration. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Air 
Transportation 


TRANS-CANADA AIR LINES AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 
REPRESENTED BY THE INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LOCAL 714 
(AIRCRAFT MAINTENANCE MECHANICS). 


This agreement, which covers all landing fields 
of the Trans Canada Air Lines in Canada, is 
to be in effect from February 1, 1941, to Janu- 
ary 31, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 


The company to discuss with the executive of 
the union matters involving the employees. 

Hours: 8 per day, 6 days per week, a 48 
hour week; where not practicable to relieve 
employees one day in seven, the weekly 
day off may be accumulated for four weeks. 
Employees required to work on any of the seven 
specified holidays will be credited with pro-rata 
overtime, with a minimum of two hours. 


Overtime to be credited on a pro-rata basis 
and compensatory time off allowed. 


Minimum monthly wage rates for certain 
maintenance and overhaul employees based 
on a 48 hour week: mechanics $165, junior 
mechanics from $120 during first six months 
to $150 during fourth six months, learners 
from $60 during first six months to $110 during 
sixth six months, cleaner $75. Minimum monthly 
wage rates for stores department employees: 
stockkeeper $120 and $125, shipper and receiver 
$110 and $115, assistant stockkeeper $100 and 
$105, issuer $60 to $90. 


Vacation: two weeks vacation with pay 
annually to employees of one year’s service; for 
those with less than one year’s service at June 
30th, one day for every month worked. 


Seniority to be observed in reduction of 
staff and re-employment, and also in making 
promotions in cases of employees of equal 
ability. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Electricity and Gas 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—THE WINNIPEG ELEC- 
TRIC COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Locats Nos. 1037 AaNnp 435. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1943, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, 1939, page 216, with these 
exceptions:— 

Wages: for the period May 1, 1941, to April 
30, 1942, wage rates are 14 cents per hour 
higher than in the previous agreement, except 
for groundmen for whom rate is 24 cents per 
hour higher. For the period May 1, 1942, to 
April 30, 1943, further increases varying from 
one to 3 cents per hour are provided for. 


Vacation: after one year’s service 12 days’ 
vacation with pay is granted employees, with 
proportionately fewer days for those working 
between 193 and 288 days during the year. 


Service: Recreational 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—CERTAIN THEATRES AND 
THE NATIONAL UNION oF THEATRICAL Em- 
PLOYEES, Locat No. 11 (Movine Picrure 
MACHINE OPERATORS). 


_ Agreements to be in effect from various dates 
in 1940, to October 13, 1941, in case of one 
theatre and to August 31, 1943, for all other 
theatres. 

The agreements are similar to those pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
fetes. May, 1938, page 576, wtih these excep- 
ions :— 

The provision that operators report for duty 
one-half hour before show is omitted. 


Four additional theatres have agreements, 
each with two projectionists, with weekly wage 
rates of $36 for each projectionist in one 
theatre, $28.50 in two theatres and $27.50 in 
the fourth theatre. 


In all agreements, provision is now made for 
Sunday midnight previews being paid at $5 
for each man, Sunday screenings and Sunday 
special ghows at 50 cents per quarter hour, 
with a minimum of one hour. 


Service: Business and Personal 


St. CATHARINES, THOROLD, MEeRRITTON AND Port 
DALHOUSIE, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN HOTELS AND 
THE HoTeL AND RESTAURANT EMPLOYEES’ 
INTERNATIONAL ALLIANCE, Locan 756 
(BEVERAGE DISPENSERS). 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1941, 
to March 31, 1942. 


All employees to be or become union members. 

Hours: 48 per week (a 6 day week). All 
full time employees to be entitled to at least 
one night a week off from 6 p.m. 

Overtime to be paid at 60 cents per hour. 

Minimum wage rates: $24 per week for 
waiters handling beverages, $27 per week for 
tapmen. Extra help to be paid at 55 cents 
per hour, or $4.40 for a day of 8 hours. A 
waiter employed 5 hours per day, with not 
more than one split within seven hour period 
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per day, 6 days per week, to be a_ steady 
spare man and be paid $15 per week; only 
one man shall work this shift in each shop 
employing up to four steady waiters. 

Vacation: all regular or short shift employees 
with one year’s service or more to receive a 
week’s vacation with pay each year. 

Disputes which cannot be settled between 
the union and the employers will be referred 
to arbitration. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
of agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article:— 

Bakers, Quebec. 

Shoe Manufacturing Industry, Province of 
Quebec (amendment). 

Millinery Industry, Montreal (amendment). 

Paper box (corrugated) Industry, Province 
of Quebec (amendment). 

Paper box (uncorrugated) Industry, Province 
of Quebec (amendment). 

Printing Trades, Montreal District. 


Elevator Constructors, Eastern Quebec 
Province (amendment). 
Elevator Constructors, Western Quebec 


Province (amendment). 


Building Trades, Val d’Or and Amos. 

Building Trades, Montreal (amendment). 

Longshoremen (inland navigation), Montreal 
(amendment). 

Hardware and Paint Stores, Quebec (amend- 
ment). 

Retail Stores, Donnacona (amendment). 

Grocers and Butchers, Sherbrooke (amend- 
ment). 

Garages and Service Stations, 
(amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec (amend- 
ment). 


Montreal 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below:— 


Nova Scorra 


Bricklayers, Halifax. 
Carpenters, Halifax. 

Electrical Workers, Halifax. 
Plasterers, Halifax. 

Sheet Metal Workers, Halifax. 


ALBERTA 
Sheet Metal Workers Edmonton. 


® 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Laspour Gazette, August, 1940, page 812. 
- It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act”, the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934”, continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of am association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 


province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
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the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour GazeTTe from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of twelve other agreements, as 
summarized below (together with two new 
agreements and one amendment made in April 
which were referred to in the May issue of the 
LaBouR GAZETTE and are now summarized). A 
request for the extension of a new agreement 
for plumbers and sheet metal workers in 
Montreal was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, May 3; a request for the extension of 
a new agreement for building trades in the 
Quebec district, in the issue of May 17; re- 
quests for the extension of new agreements 
for garages and service stations in Montreal 
and for retail stores at Coaticook, in the May 
31 issue. Requests for amendments to ten 
agreements were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, as follows: barbers and hair- 
dressers at St. Hyacinthe in the issue of May 3; 
the paper box (uncorrugated paper) industry 
throughout the province, the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry throughout the province, 
plumbers and sheet metal workers at Three 
Rivers in the May 10 issue; barbers at Mont- 
real, retail stores at Quebec, the leather tan- 
ning industry throughout the province, barbers 
at Rouyn and Noranda, building trades at St. 
Jerome and building trades at Sherbrooke in 
the issue of May 17. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable foods, etc. 


Bakers, Qurpec—An Order in Council, 
dated March 29, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, April 5, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between L’Association 
des Boulangers de Québec (The Bakers’ 
Association of Quebec), certain other Bakeries 
and Le Syndicat national catholique de l’in- 
dustrie de la boulangerie, de la patisserie et 
de la biscuiterie Inc., section de Québec (The 
National Catholic Union of the Bakery, Pastry 
and Biscuit Workers, Inc., Quebec Section). 


This agreement to be in effect from April 5, 
1941, to March 31, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year subject to notice, and includes sales- 
men as well as inside employees. 

It applies to the cities of Quebec and Levis, 
the town of Quebec West and the counties of 
Quebec, Quebec West, Levis, Beauce, Mont- 
magny and Montmorency except the Island of 
Orleans. This territory is divided into two 
zones: zone I, the cities of Quebec and Levis and 
within 15 miles of them; zone II, the rest of the 
territorial jurisdiction. 

Hours for inside bakery employees and 
delivery department: for asad bakeries, 62 
per week in zone I and 72 in zone II; for cake, 
biscuit and pastry establishments, 62 per week 
in both zones, 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rates in bread bakeries: fore- 
man $24 in zone I and $19. 55.1  Zoney, Ll 
journeymen $21 in zone I, $17 in zone II; extra 
employees $3. 75 per day ($4 on Fridays) in 
zone I, $3.20 in zone Ii. 

Minimum weekly wage rates in cake, pastry 
and biscuit bakeries: of the workers of both 
sexes who are foremen, assistant foremen, 
journeymen, helpers and apprentices—40 per 
cent to be paid at least $17 per week (mini- 
mum for foremen is $23, assistant foremen 
$21), a further 40 per cent at least $12, and 
the remaining 20 per cent at least $7; of the 
workers of both sexes employed as_ packers. 
wrappers, orders and sample clerks and all 
other employees including those employed in a 
wholesale or retail store pertaining to this 
industry—40 per cent to be paid at least $11, 
another 40 per cent at least $9 and the remain- 
ing 20 per cent at least $7.50. Extra employees 
to be paid 25 cents per hour, 

Minimum weekly wage rates in delivery 
department: salesmen $16 in zone I, $14.40 in 
zone II ($25 in zone I and $22.50 in zone II, if 
he furnishes his own vehicle), salesman-helper 
$7 in zone I, $6.30 in zone II, deliverer $14 in 
zone I, $12.60 in zone II ($25 in zone I and 
$22.50 in zone II if he furnishes his own 
vehicle). A salesman, salesman-helper or 
deliverer is responsible only for credit allowed 
to a customer after having been forbidden to 
do so in writing by his employer. Any reduc- 
tion of wages is prohibited for damaged or 
non-saleable goods, except in the case of exces- 
Sive carelessness. 

Apprentices to serve three years and to be 
paid at least $7 per week in zone I and $5.95 
in zone II. 


Manufacturing: Fur, Leather and 
Miscellaneous Animal Products 


Suoz MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE 
oF QuEBEC.—An Order in Council, dated May 
9, and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
May 17, amends the last amendment to this 
agreement as noted in the LABour GAZETTE, 
March, 1941, page 333. (The agreement and 
other amendments were noted in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1156, March, 
1938, page 335, June, page 691, December, page 
1423, July, 1939, page 728, October, page 1065, 
September, 1940, page 971 and December, page 
1309.) 

Of the six classes of general factory trades, 
the increase of 10 per cent in minimum wage 
rates is effective from February 1, 1941, only 
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for the four more highly paid classes; for the 
remaining two classes the increase of 10 per 
cent is effective from July 1, 1941. The exemp- 
tion from the 10 per cent increase formerly 
given to manufacturers in the county of Beauce 
is effective only until July 1, 1941, when they 
also must pay the 10 per cent increase to all 
six of the general factory trades classes. The 
adjustment of wages according to changes in the 
cost of living which is to be made twice a year 
is applicable only to the general factory trades 
and will be based on the minimum wage rates 
as at July 1, 1941 (that is after the 10 per 
cent increase has been made applicable to all). 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Pargr Box (CorruGATep Paper) INDUSTRY, 
-Province oF QusBec—An Order in Council, 
dated April 30, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 3, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1939, page 218, March, 
page 335, June, page 628, February, 1940, 
page 172 and December, page 1310). 


Stationary enginemen and boiler firemen 
(stokers) are added, the minimum hourly rate 
for stationary enginemen being 40 cents and 
for boiler firemen (stokers) 35 cents. 


Parer Box (UncorrucaTeD Paper) INDUSTRY, 
Province oF Quesec—An Order in Council, 
dated April 22, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, April 26, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (LaBour 
Gazette, April, 1939, page 528, September, 
page 950, May, 1940, page 496, December, 
page 1310, April, 1941, page 473). The term 
of the agreement is extended to April 1, 1942, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 


Hours: 
repairmen, firemen and enginemen. 
firemen and enginemen, 60 per week. 

Overtime for those whose regular hours are 
limited to 55 per week, time and one-quarter 


55 per week except for shippers, 
Hours for 


for work over 55 and up to 60 in the week; 


all work over 60 hours, time and one-half. 
For work over 60 hours for firemen and 
enginemen, time and one-quarter. 


The minimum hourly wage rates for female 
employees are increased by one cent per hour 
except for apprentices on machines whose 
minimum rates are unchanged. 


The minimum hourly wage rates for male 
employees are increased by 5 cents per hour 
for foremen and machinists; by 3 cents per 
hour for scorers, die makers and stockers; by 
one cent per hour for punch operators and 
“other help”, by 2 cents per hour for all other 
classes except apprentice scorers whose rates 
are unchanged; stationary enginemen are 
added to the scale at 42 cents per hour in zone 

_and 39 cents in zone II. The average 
minimum wage for male employees, including 
apprentices, to be at least 33 cents per hour 
in zone I and 31 cents in zone II. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Printing TrapEs, MontreaL Districr.—An 
Order in Council, dated April 24, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, April 
26, makes binding the terms of an agreement 
between L’Association des Maitres-Imprimeurs 
de Montréal, Inc. (the Association of Master 
Printers of Montreal, Inc.), The Employing 
Printers’ Association of Montreal, Inc. and La 
Féderation Catholique des Métiers de 1|’Im- 
primerie du Canada, Enrg. (The Catholic 
Federation of the Printing Trades of Canada, 
Registered), Le Conseil Syndical Catholique 
des Métiers Alliés de l’Imprimerie, Inc. (The 
Catholic Union Council of Allied Printing 
Trades, Inc.), Le Syndicat Catholique et 
National des Typographes, Inc. (The National 
Catholic Union of Typographers, Inc.), Le 
Syndicat Catholique et National des Pressiers, 
No. 1, de Montréal, Inc. (The National 
Catholic Union of Pressmen, No. 1, of Mont- 
real, Inc.), Le Syndicat Catholique et 
National des Relieurs, Inc. (The National 
Catholic Union of Bookbinders, Inc.) The 
Montreal Typographical Union, Local 176 
(International Typographical Union), L’Union 
Typographique Jacques-Cartier, Local 145 (In- 
ternational Typographical Union), The Mont- 
real Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union, 
Local 52 (International) and L’Union Inter- 
national des Relieurs, Local 91 (The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Bookbinders, Local 
91). 

The agreement is in effect from April 26, 


1941, to December 31, 1941, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 


The agreement which covers all printing 
trades engaged in. work other than daily news- 
papers is similar to the one previously in effect 
and summarized in the LABOUR. GAZETTE, April, 
1938, page 452, June, 1936, page 546, December, 
1936, page 1181, October, 1939, page 1065, 
February, 1941, page 183, and April, page 473, 
with these exceptions:— 

The lithography industry is no longer in- 
cluded as this industry has a separate agree- 
ment covering the whole province. 

Rural weekly newspapers are now included, 
with wage rates from 8 cents per hour less 
than the regular rates in the same zone for the 
higher paid classes to one cent per hour less 
for apprentices. 


Regular hours in zone I are reduced from 
45 to 44 per week. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased by 
2 cents per hour for the higher paid classes 
rae by one cent per hour for the lower paid 
classes. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Miuiurnery Inpustry, Monrreat Districr. 
—An Order in Council, dated April 30, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 
3, amends the previous Orders in Council for 
this industry (Lasour Gazerte, August, 1935, 
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page 732, March, 1936, page 275, June, 1937, 
page 695, June, 1988, page 691, April, 1940, 
page 390). 

The term of the agreement is extended to 
February 15, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 

Minimum wage rates for a 40 hour week: 
hand blockers $36 (an increase of $1.80); 
blockers, straw operators, fabric operators and 
cutters, $32.50 (an increase of $1.50); drapers 
$22.40 (an increase of $1); trimmer-drapers, 
$19.20 (an increase of $1); trimmers, $17 (an 
increase of $1). Employees receiving more 
than the above minimum rates to receive an 
increase of 5 per cent. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ELevATor CONSTRUCTORS, QUEBEC CITY AND 
District (HASTerN QvuerBrec)—An Order in 
Council, dated May 10, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 17, extends the 
term of this agreement (Lasour GAzErTs, 
November, 1940, page 1202) to June 30, 1941. 


Buitpinc Trapes, MontrreaL—An Order in 
Council, dated May 10, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, May 17, extends the 
terms of this agreement (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1940, page 732, November, page 1203, 
December, page 1312, April, 1941 page 473) 
to June 30, 1941. 


Evevator Constructors, Hutt Disrricr 
(WESTERN QugEBEC)—An Order in Council, 
dated May 10, and published im the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 17, extends the term 
of this agreement (Lasour GazmtTrge, Novem- 
ber, 1940, page 1203) to June 30, 1941. 


Buimwpine Trapes, VAL D’OR anp AMos.— 
An Order in Council, dated May 9, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
May 17, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between certain contractors and Le 
Syndicat Catholique des travailleurs du bati- 
ment de |’Abitibi. 


The agreement covers the construction, in- 
stallation or demolition of buildings, roads and 
bridges in the towns of Val d’Or and Amos, 
but excludes the mining industry (except for 
construction works having no technical relation 
with the said industry) and also excludes 
municipal corporations inasmuch as repair and 
maintenance work on their own buildings and 
the construction, rebuilding or maintenance 
works on aqueducts, sewers, paving, sidewalks, 
etc., are concerned if such work is done under 
the immediate control of the corporation. 
This exemption does not apply to contractors 
or sub-contractors doing this same work for 
the municipality. Maintenance work done by 
painters, carpenters and plasterers within a 
day of 8 hours is also excluded. 

The agreement is to be in effect from May 
17,- 1941, to February, 11, 1942. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week, except for 
common labourers who may work 9 per day, 
54 per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half till midnight; 
double time between midnight and 7 a.m.; 
double time for work on Sundays, church holy- 
days and three other holidays. 
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Minimum hourly wage rates:— 

Bricklayers... .. Seals Pou ..$0 70 

Cement. block layers... 70 

Carpenters, Joiners and ‘millwrights in the 
construction, including the following 
operations: concrete forms (shop or 
job), erection of screens, wooden or 
metal sashes, windows, steel partitions, 


restaurant furniture, counters and 
shelves (whether fixed or movable). 50 
TRACE MOUS TIS a cu cccicheasite che 5 Snnsdan cabbscen ee aco ode & 60 
IAs Gl Citi ier Ledla h © cable caMina anes 6 telsradl. artis deo 50 
Operators hoist and crane operators.. .. 50 
Operators (steam-driven mixers)... .. .. 50 
Operators Sete chant best MrXers) aie k 50 
Operivors 4 Compressors). kG. Go ey als NOU 
EMG SdTiVers 4 NR Melos Age ates 0 eh 45 
Labourers (non- qualified Wormers. . eae OD. 
Terrazzo layers: 
FLOUPNEV ISIN ee teen Where wre shar Pee, AG OER 80 
Teen siral Aerie BR aati Boh oo se 40 
Plasterers: 
SouUrOeC VINCI. tote we hs Re ee Cee 80 
Provera nok) Bad: te Sela rans 40 
Plumbers, steamifittersal. vets wy ieee 00 bs 75 
Permanent avatchmen.|. i) +idk.. asek sce 30 
Carters, team drivers: 
uoies: Sate Sets, ee. be SOL. 35 
Tome hAAGaED ©, Debye bee. RRS eat: 5) 40 
Additional remuneration for carters 
supplying: 
LieliOneeniai away. (die RT os ae, eabEse 15 
M8) Ge I aR ee Re SOO eee Ome Sys ene eerie 30 
Per 
week 


Material checkers and timekeepers (with- 
out “nweges limitation as to hours of 
wor 


.. .-$19 80 
WwW Mes (without, ‘daily ‘limitation as 


to hours of work). ; . 18 00 
Yardmen (without daily limitation as 
to hours of work). . 18 00 


One apprentice to ea ten journeymen in 
the bricklayer, carpenter, electrician and 
plumber trades. Apprentices to serve four 
years, and to be paid from 30 per cent of 
journeyman’s wage during first year to 75 per 
cent during fourth year. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND COASTAL 
NavicaTion ), Montreat.—An Order in Council, 
dated April 25, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 3, extends the term of 
this agreement (LAasour GaAzErTe, June, 1939, 
page 629, February, 1940, page 173, April, 


page 391, June, page 610, February, 1941, 
page 184 and April, page 473) to June 1, 
1941. 


Trade 


HARDWARE AND PAINT Stores, QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, dated April 30, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 8, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these stores (Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1940, 
page 391, December, page 1312 and January, 
1941, page 70). 


The name of the first employers’ associa- 
tion, a party to the agreement, is changed to 
“La Section de Quincaillerie, Ferronnerie, 
Peinture et Matériaux du Construction de 
Association des Marchands détaillants du 
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Canada, Inc., District de Quebec (The Hard- 
ware, Paint and Construction Materials Sec- 
tion of the Retail Merchants Association of 
Canada, Inc., Quebec District). Another con- 
tracting party is added: L’Association profes- 
sionelle des Employés ‘de Bureau de la Pro- 
vince de Québec, Inc. (The Professional Asso- 
ciation of Office Employees of the Province of 
Quebec, Inc.). 

Overtime to be paid for only after 57 hours’ 
work in a week, and all work over 57 hours, 
time and one-half: work on any holiday to be 
paid at double time. 

Vacation: one week’s vacation with pay after 
two years’ service but with three years’ experi- 
ence in the trade. 

Wages: the minimum wage rates are raised 
approximately 5 per cent, except for beginners 
whose minimum rates are unchanged. 


Retain STORE AND Hote, WorxkKErRS, DonNa- 
cona—An Order in Council, dated May 10, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
May 17, extends the term of this agreement 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1988, page 695, June, 
1939, page 630, June, 1940, page 610, May, 
1941, page 598) to May 1, 1942, but may be 
repealed on 60 days’ notice. 


Grocers AND ButcHerRs, SHERBROOKE—An 
Order in Council, dated May 29, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 31, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these stores (Lasour GazxTtTn, July, 1940, 
page 734 and August, page 868) by allowing 
work on one of the holidays (May 24) in 
1941. 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 
—See below under “Service: Custom and- 
Repair”. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGES AND SERVICE STATIONS, MONTREAL. 
—An Order in Council, dated April 30, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
May 3, extends the term of this agreement 
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(LaBour Gazette, December 1939, page 1280, 
February, 1940, page 173 and April, 1941, 
page 474) to June 7, 1941. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QUEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, dated May 2, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, May 10, 
extends the term of this agreement (LABOUR 
GazettE, October, 1937, page 1158, December, 
page 1888, October, 1988, page 1174, October, 
1939, page 1068, May, 1940, page 500, June, 
page 610, March, 1941, page 3385) to June 1, 
1941, 

Parity Committees 

The constitution and by-laws of the parity 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Order in Council, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
May 10 and 31:— 

Building trades, Sherbrooke (amendment). 

Printing trades, Montreal district. ; 

Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, May 3, 10, 17 and 31, that 
authorization was given by Order in Council 
for the parity committees to levy assessments 
on employers and employees parties to the 
following agreements :— 

Tavern employees, Quebec. 


Building trades, Hull. 
Plumbers, Hull. 


Paper box (uncorrugated) industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Garages and service stations, Montreal 
(amendment). 

Printing trades, Montreal. 

Barbers and hairdressers, Quebec (amend- 
ment). 


Barbers and hairdressers, Sherbrooke. 
Building trades, Montreal (amendment). 


Elevator Construction, Western Quebec 
(amendment). 
Elevator Construction, Eastern Quebec 


(amendment). 
Printing trades, Montreal. 





INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Nova Scotia and Alberta 


| Rend six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 


a conference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and of amendments to them 
are given in the Lasnour GaAzETTE, October, 
page 1077. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 
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Nova Scotia 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BricKLAYers, Hatirax.—An Order in Council, 
dated May 27, and published in The Royal 
Gazette, May 28, makes binding the terms of 
an agreement between the Constructive 
Mechanical Trades Exchange, Inc. and the 
Masons, Bricklayers and ‘Tilesetters Union, 
Local No. 1, in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In case of shift work, night shifts to be 
paid at 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and ten 
specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rates for bricklayers, masons 
and tilesetters: $1.10 per hour (an increase of 
10 cents per hour). 


CarPENTERS, Hauirax.—An Order in Council, 
dated May 27, and published in The Royal 
Gazette, May 28, makes binding the terms 
of an agreement between the Constructive 
Mechanical Trades Exchange, Inc. 
Carpenters’ Union, Local 83, to be in effect 
“on the day on which it is made binding 
under the ‘Industrial Standards Act of 1936’ ” 
until April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. In case of shift work, night shifts to 
be paid at 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
ten specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for carpenters: 
77 cents to June 30, 1941, and 80 cents from 
July 1, 1941, to April 30, 1942. (The previous 
rate was 70 cents.) 


ELECTRICAL WorRKERS, HaALirax—An Order 
in Council dated May 27, and published in 
The Royal Gazette, May 28, makes binding 
the terms of an agreement between the elec- 
trical contractors and employers of Halifax 
and the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 625. The agree- 
ment which was made May 1, 1941, is to be 
in effect to April 30, 1942, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. On shift work, night shifts to be 
paid at 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays 
and ten specified holidays, double time. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
electrical workers, $1 (an increase of 5 cents). 


and the 


The wages of apprentices in their first, second 
and third year are also increased by 5 cents 
per hour, to 35, 45 and 55 cents per hour 
respectively. A journeyman in charge of two 
or more journeymen to be paid 10 “cents per 
hour -extra. 

Not more 
journeymen. 


(The agreement also provides for none but 
union members to be employed, and also that 
for work out of the city, fare, board and 
travelling time to be paid by the employer.) 

PLASTERERS, Hatirax.—An Order im Council, 
dated June 4, and published in The Royal 
Gazette, June 4, makes binding the terms 
of an agreement between the Constructive 
Mechanical Trades Exchange, Inc. and the 
Operative Plasterers and Cement Finishers’ 
International Association, Local 215. The 
agreement which was made May. 1 is to be 
in effect until April 30, 1942, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement does not apply to finishers 
of concrete floors or walls. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. In case of shift work, night shifts 
to be paid at 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter, and all work on Sundays 
and ten specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for plasterers: 90 cents 
per hour (an increase of 5 cents per hour). 7 

SHEET Mera, Workers, Hatirax.—An Order 
in Council, dated May 27, and published in 
The Royal Gazette, May 28, makes binding 
the terms of an agreement between the Con- 
structive Mechanical Trades Exchange, Inc. 
and the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association, Local 409. The agreement, made 
May 1, 1941, is to be in effect on the day on 
which it is made binding under the “Indus- 
trial Standards Act of 1936” until April 30, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. 


than one apprentice to three 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week. 
Overtime: time and one-half to 10 p.m.; 


thereafter, and all overtime on ship work and 
all work on Sundays and nine specified holi- 
days, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for certified sheet metal 
workers: 75 cents per hour. 


(The agreement also provides that every 
effort be made to employ union members, if 
available, and also that for work out of the 
city, fare, board and travelling time to be 
paid by the employer.) 


Alberta 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 

SHeetT Metan Workers, EpmMonton.—An 
Order in Council, dated May 6, and pub- 
lished in The Alberta Gazette, May 15, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule governing 
the sheet metal industry in the city of 
Edmonton and within 10 miles of the city 
post office. The schedule to be in effect from 
May 25, 1941, to May 24, 1942, or thereafter 
_ “during pleasure”. 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1939, page 633, with these 
exceptions:— 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen sheet 
metal workers: $1 per hour (an increase of 10 
cents). 

Apprentices to be paid from $7 per week 
during first six months to $25 during fifth year. 

The conditions governing out of town work 
are deleted. 
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PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, MAY, 1941 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE official index number of the cost of 
living in Canada, on the base period 1935 
to 1939 as 100, calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics advanced from 108-6 at 
the beginning of April to 109-4 at the begin- 
ning of May. All of the principal groups were 
higher except foods which declined slightly. 
The largest increases occurred in rent and in 
the miscellaneous group with minor increases 
in fuel, clothing, and home furnishings. The 
decline in the food group was due to lower 
prices for dairy products and eggs which more 
than offset increases in the prices of certain 
meats, dry groceries, vegetables and fruits. 
Comparative figures for the general index at 
certain dates are 109-4 at the beginning of 
May; 108-6 for April; 104-9 for May, 1940; 
and 100°8 for August and September, 1939. 
The increase since May, 1940, was 4:3 per cent 
and since August and September, 1939, 8-5 
per cent. Since the outbreak of war the cloth- 
ing group has advanced 14:4 per cent; home 
furnishings 10-8 per cent; food 10:4 per cent, 
fuel and light 10-3 per cent; rent 5-7 per cent; 
and the miscellaneous group 3:8 per cent. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of the 
expenditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1938. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,453.80 divided as follows: Food 
(31-3 per cent) $443; Shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; Fuel and Light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
Clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; Home 
Furnishings (8:9 per cent), $125.70; Miscel- 
laneous (22:6 per cent), $319.40, including 
Health (4°3 per cent), $60.80, Personal Care 
(1-7 per cent), $23.90, Transportation (5:6 per 
cent), $79.30, Recreation (5:8 per cent), $82.10, 
Life Insurance (5:2 per cent) $73.30. Other 
expenditure, not directly represented in the 
index was $40. 

The table of index numbers of changes in 
the cost of living published in this monthly 
statement from January, 1927, to September, 
1940, has been discontinued and replaced by 
the new official cost of living index number 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Those who have been using the 
old index number of the Department for 
special purposes and cannot immediately 
change to the new, may bring the old: series 
down to date each month by applying the 
percentage changes shown by the new index 
to the figure for August, 1940, for the old 


index. The group figures may be similarly 
adjusted. For the “Sundries” group figure, 
the indexes for the new “Home Furnishings” 
and the “Miscellaneous” should be combined 
using the weights. By this method of calcula- 
tion the figures of the old index for May, 
1941, are Food, 124, Fuel and Light, 149; 
Rent, 156; Clothing, 134; Sundries, 164; All 
Items, 142. 

Publication of the table showing the cost 
per week of a list of staple foods, fuel and 
lighting, and rent entering into a family 
budget which appeared in the Lasour GaAzEttTE 
from August, 1915, to September, 1940, has 
been discontinued. The cost of the list in 
terms of average retail prices in 69 cities in 
Canada at the beginning of May was: Food, 
$8.96; Laundry starch, 4-1 cents; Fuel, $3.02; 
Rent, $6.28; and Total, $18.30. The average 
cost of staple foods by provinces at the 
beginning of May was: Nova Scotia. $9.07; 
Prince Edward Island, $8.77; New Brunswick, 
$9.23; Quebec, $8.30; Ontario, $8.96; Mani- 


toba, $8.82; Saskatchewan, $8.56; Alberta, 
$8.74; and British Columbia, $9.94. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 


issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost of living 
index excluding rents and services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1989, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103-8; November, 104-3; December, 
104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 104-3; 
March; 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; June, 
105-3: July, 106-4; August, 106-8; September, 


107-9; October, 108-4; November, 109-7; 
December, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; Feb- 
ruary, |) 110°h* » March, »110“2.yeAprilp 7 110«7; 
May, 110-9. 


Regional Index Numbers of the Cost 
of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
completed the calculation of index numbers 
of the cost of living for eight of the twelve 
cities covered in the survey of the expendi- 
tures of families of wage-earners and low 
salaried workers in 1938. These index num- 
bers were recently published by the Bureau 
in a bulletin, “Regional Changes in Living 
Costs”, and are shown in the accompanying 
table. 

These regional indexes have been con- 
structed similarly to that for the Dominion 
and are based upon the actual expenditure 
records of a representative group of wage- 
earner families in each of the eight cities. 


JUNE, 1941 


The Bulletin states that “the only material 
difference is that the city indexes have been 
placed temporarily upon the base period 
August, 1939, as 100 in order to provide as 
quickly as possible a wartime record of 
regional cost of living movements. The 
Bureau’s official base period continues to be 
1935-1939.” 

Publication of the index numbers for the 
food group on the base of 1935 to 1939 as 100 
in each of these cities will be continued. 

The accompanying table shows the per- 
centage distribution of wage-earner family 
living expenditures, for the year ending 
September, 1938, in each of the eight cities 
as shown by the survey. 
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Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May, of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF WAGH-EARNER FAMILY LIVING EXPENDITURE 
(Year ending September, 1938) 





Budget Group Halifax Saint | Montreal| Toronto | Winnipeg| Saska- | Edmon- Van- 
John toon ton couver 

DLO Ce SEE) 1 Te eee ie 29 33 33 29 31 30 29 31 
inielband ight. 2... 9-MOk i. 6. oboe bs 8 8 6 6 8 8 5 5 
Aes: Brrr ded Ma eaiond oe eita 22 19 18 20 19 19 19 20 
@lopiing <3 55932 4 Aho a, eee 11 11 13 11 11 11 ll 11 
Home furnishings and services......... 8 Ul 9 9 7 10 9 10 
Miscellaneous. 3...) BMA. os ccc d. 2 22 22 21 25 24 22 27 23 
"TOTAU ¢ 5.5 50: BES: saan cog: « 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the 
base 1926 as 100 was 88-7 for the week ended 
May 30 having risen gradually week by week 
during the month from 87:5 for the week 
ended May 2 as compared with 86:6 for the 
month of April; 82:1 for May, 1940; and 
72-3 for August, 1939, pre war. All of the 
eight principal groups of commodities in the 
classification according to chief component 
materials, the only grouping used in the 
weekly index, advanced during the month, 
the largest increases, between 2 and 3 per 
cent, being in the Animals and Animal Prod- 
ucts Group, the Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products Group and in the Chemicals and 
Allied Products Group. Among important 
commodities to advance during the month 
were hogs, fresh meats, eggs, hides, raw cotton, 
raw silk, cotton fabrics, tea, vegetable oils, 
and gasoline. The increase in the general 
index since the outbreak of war down to the 
last week in May was 22-7 per cent. Con- 
sumers’ goods were up 19°7 per cent and 
producers’ good 22-3 per cent between August, 
19389, and April, 1941, the latest date for 
which this information is available. 


27604—8 


except the following are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal 
oil. Information as to the prices of the 
foregoing with the exception of milk and 
bread is obtained by the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazette. The prices of milk, bread, 
fuel and the rates for rent are obtained by 
the Bureau of Statistics and by the correspon- 
dents of the LaBour Gazerts. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences, 

Localities in the list of cities on page 718 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour Gazette, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
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Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
KXingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940, and on 
December 5 a further extension was announced 


to include the city of Calgary effective on 
and after January 1, 1941 (Lasour GazerrTs, 
December, 1940, page 1227). The _ rental 
figures in the table for the beginning of May, 
1941, are, therefore, for these cities, the same 
as the beginning of January, 1940. (Lasour 
GazeTTE, February, 1940, page 183.) 
(Continued on page 720) 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Average prices in 1935-1939 =100 


Fuel Home 
ed Food Rent and Clothing | Furnishings} Miscel- Total 
Light and aneous 
Services 
MOTS ee Sale etree he Ee ee ae ae 88-3 74:3 76-9 88-0 70-3 79-7 
DAU EARP oh, ore Cok Oe ee epettn it Be eS ott 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70:3 80-0 
POND ics eile ata arc .srle ate aR Ws git Tc igndiae 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 81-6 
OLGA hice eek a cee octet es 103-3 70-6 754 110-8 74:5 88-3 
TE Wy Ble tons eet reye eae aint terrae takes ta oep ic oS ah 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 104-5 
OTS ee eG ecietc bts thre tck eclectic cetera 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 118-3 
BODEN Oca, PSEA es Gna Fea “Oa be aa 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 130-0 
LODO Re cia SRA ENG Ree: 2 ORME 2) tu TE 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 150°5 
TODD eC. SAMA, WAR | Lee 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 132-5 
LGD Zerrtitire s tier ice one ine ronan eter eee re Se 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 121-3 
LOZ BAM ne cBoliei era lara sean Eee’ 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 121-7 
TAS Cal AR AP ke, SR ee RM COAG EUR Et 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 119-5 
LAG a gt UEP UBUD) SCION) uae 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 120-6 
COZ GT RN Ry fae Pu Renee MR ees 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 121-8 
Oe NaN es il a MRM) Nea 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 119-9 
1 Ley fe ae Grr ee UREN REED “CURRIES EREIND 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 120-5 
EE Ly eral SaLnae a aati iY hea abet date a abd foe ke 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 121-7 
LOSO MIE csi d ict teen site Vis 5. come oial Realtors 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 120-8 
VBS ID LER eve Ue, Sade trae ied 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 109-1 
NORD yc heey icity ah SUAVE cour aA S a MR Oke 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 99-0 
POSSI a tte a ecto) ate Sn A 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 94-4 
DOSE RE Ms SONATA ER Neb G OO a Bk 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 95-6 
VR Sa ee RRC a LA ETAT Aen a ERM bc 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
TOS GIAO aac ereris etal a tonne ora ee hic eerere 97°8 96-1 101-5 99°3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
DER YA opm tra 8 Be RRL PU St 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
DOSS errr ee uta elnamialee tak) were. CET a 103-8 103-1 97-9 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 
1939 
PANUATY MEAG LU teens a OL: 99-9 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 101-1 
WGDLUABY si08 Secu se etoR ee Ce 98-7 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 100-7 
BEE CoN ae ee A=, I a iD 98-5 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 100-6 
PN y eae ts ee Les aoe Ra pe inna te 98-3 103 -4 100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
ES I TO A OLIN To HME LL ND RO IN 98-2 103-8 100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
P(r) Og he ee MUNN GE De eA Ma 8 98-1 103-8 99-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 
TEVA A tml ie AOR AG MAI al Ee MN 22 a 99-0 103-8 99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
AUZUSE OE ci etes huss et meee 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
Septemberss ) yt). is eae eats a 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-8 
Octeber ii he soods ee ee 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 
INOVvernbernGe2 SIs oR NN 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 
December eee Pe ae 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 
OOP eS eel wee elale eis amie lee 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
1940 
SPENUAT fee hee teec she el sodas taney ie ae 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 
February ssn ue ied, ohh, Cee eaG i, Nea 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 
Mares tate tik tity Ay ale gual Vege hie (lee 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
Fell o) oe geo tind a Ramet oh / Midis Ae aaah a 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
Mayet titania. seen: | Miele ytd ak 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 
DUNO ee edie ance He ee ek na ee 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
SUL ye Ras, ei er ends ARI ee 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
DAT Es Cee ar RD REP SGURIT | | Hate ds 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
September Wace eatwc ne ames 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
October! in Aaemuley ieee, ier alae 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 
INOVEMIDEr ea) camer ienan ein nea ales 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 
December 200.6 OT Ai ee 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 
OOP) Heiiiaas .eewide «Pees es 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 
1941 
PANUALY .. bLCMSOY oars sree eee ee 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 108-3 
Rebruaryen to. ens da i ei eee 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 108-2 
March LM Ue elas Slee were fmae eee 5 mene 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 108-2 
PROPEL Se catttl vie canatcte: «carotene Gegertors 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 108-6 
MBL ee ei chen Sane be eee anes 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 109-4 





For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL: PRICES OF FOODS FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA 


(Average prices in the period: 1935 to 1989=100) 


























— Halifax Saint John | Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Saskatoon | Edmonton | Vancouver 
US OMEN inthis Seis se bas 97-3 94-0 93-1 94-9 94-9 93-7 96-3 93-5 
ROBO tr eave oh ee 98-2 99-0 97-2 98-2 96-6 95-1 96-9 97-2 
TCE. © LG he. ae ere 101-7 101-7 100-8 102-6 102-1 104-3 101-3 105-3 
OS SROs fe sche pest 103-2 103-7 105-8 103-1 103-3 105-5 103-3 104-4 
GINO) J! a eh 100-1 101-5 103-3 101-1 102-8 101-0 101-8 99-1 
HO 2, Sa 109-8 108-0 107:8 105-0 107-3 105°8 106-7 104-0 
1939 
PANTOURSIUM EN ce eee et ste es 99-6 100-5 100-6 100-2 100-6 97-9 100-3 98-1 
Septem Wek. fo. e cise ous 97-4 100-0 99-7 99-0 100-7 97-4 100-0 97-4 
JO Yet cnllo(=) ae eee 106-1 108-4 107-9 106-4 106-9 109-1 109-4 103-9 
1940 
BP POTCH Gry sk iick caceac 107-1 105-8 107-9 102-9 106-0 106-7 106-2 103-0 
UMINE) 3 pc he ee 106-1 106-1 106-0 103-7 105-2 103-3 106-6 102-5 
Sense Der... 00s os 111-3 107-0 106-9 105-9 106-8 103-4 103-5 103-4 
] DYseerai0a] oXe) Gm Speen ear 114-7 113-0 111-2 107-8 110-9 109-7 110-1 107-0 
1941 
ManAIvan yada ka ae kk 115-9 112-0 112-7 107-7 111-8 111-5 109-2 107-2 
IG EUATY ch sous elsneues' « 113-9 111-0 111-7 108-2 109-6 109-1 108-4 108-8 
TALES RCL ay NO eee hes Roe 112-2 110-0 111-9 108-6 109-5 109-5 107-8 109-0 
LNs AB All ete 114-0 111-2 112-0 108-8 109-9 112-5 108-1 112-0 
Si. o oe Oe eae 113-0 110-8 111-1 108-6 109-8 107-9 109-1 109-4 

















DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES 
IN CANADA 


August, 1939=100 














Fuel Home 
— Food Rent and Clothing | Furnishings| Miscel- Total 
Light and Service} laneous 
HALirax 

19389— 
ENG STS) FR | 5 RP Pa 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
WETODOE) 1. SRR ticecc tele aa oa 106-6 103-0 102-3 100-0 100-0 100-5 102-9 
MOCO DOP ahah ksi ep lane hears 106-5 103-0 102-3 101-8 103-0 100-6 103-3 

1940— 
SOU ar ys. MURINE. cect eS. ss 106-8 103-0 102-3 101-8 103-2 100-4 103-4 
[eT e dh dsldaeweh let alae Cates pe 108-1 103-0 102-3 110-3 106-1 100-4 104-9 
TRIE yet ee LR DE a 106-5 106-8 104-1 110-2 106-9 100-4 105-5 
NITE 1 8) Ue a 112-3 106-8 104-1 110-2 106-9 101-9 107-5 
Weto bers. kM Me licks traebtees s 112-0 103-4 104-1 112-0 108-7 101-9 107-0 
Wecemiber : Meee so). che tS os 115-2 103-4 104-1 112-2 109-7 101-9 108-0 

1941— 
Ble IIA yar enna Meese sae Cats 2 a 114-4 103-4 104-1 112-5 110-3 102-0 107-9 
ANTS TD cae Ae he TE ee an, ee | eae 114-0 103-4 104-9 112-6 110-7 101-7 107-8 

Saint JOHN 

1939— 
BAREIS Goi ake. tm ccs ass tk EN cas 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OG) OS See CE ee eee 106-4 100-0 102-8 100-0 100-1 100-5 102-5 
December: mews eats ne 107-9 100-0 102-8 102-1 103-0 100-7 103 +4 

1940— 
HE ONUARV Ore Cate lite aki eucayy 106-1 100-0 102-8 102-1 103-0 101-5 103-0 
(STR Joy La i a Oe I a a 106-2 100-0 102-8 110-5 106-5 101-5 104-2 
UTD. Le OOP AR oe nate Bene iy aaa 105-6 100-0 102-8 110-6 107-2 101-5 104-1 
PATIENIS UMerey EU A ico eRe OD oy 108-4 100-0 104-3 110-6 107-1 102-7 105-4 
CAG) OTS alk Fash | RRR eee, teeta 107-9 105-9 105-1 114-1 109-6 102-7 107-0 
Wecombper. Geet «0. 2, ale os 112-5 105-9 105-1 115-4 110-7 102-7 108-7 

1941— 
Pobriar ye swe cc. Le RO cas 111-4 105-9 106-5 115-7 dks 2: 102-9 108-6 
ADP eo SAGEM sce ccs. oom ors SN ME een 111-2 105-9 106-5 115-8 111-9 102-7 108-5 

MonrTREAL 

1939— 
IN TETSG See BS 1k ER ORO RR ae ee ee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OCC DERE era) Ace yet tue) x 108-8 103-9 107-0 100-1 99-9 100-4 104-1 
IEGeMbDer wees tas te Mak hte 107-3 103-9 108-5 103°9 104-6 100-6 104-7 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES 
IN CANADA—Continued 


August, 1939=100 























Fuel Home 
— Food Rent and Clothing | Furnishings} Miscel- Total 
Light and Services} laneous 
1940— 
BIGEEUATY ob. ch aeet aes <le(bo sie oeetis 106-5 103-9 108-8 103-9 104-7 100-4 104-4 
DELL er. Saige Mee See sinks oe REN eee 107-1 103-9 108-5 108-7 107-3 100-4 105-4 
tlt CARR BONES | ei ate oo 1 aie 105-8 109-3 109-2 110-6 107-8 100-4 106-3 
AUMUSbR PIE eae om tien metiete oe 106-0 109-3 113-6 110-6 109-2 102-2 107-1 
BELG) Ove) gah, UK eee bce + So NnrRee Bee. 107-8 108-1 oe, 116-4 111-0 102-2 108-4 
*evember: wees ocs | MUS ee 111-1 108-1 113-7 116-5 111-8 102-2 109-6 
1941— 
J ENSY oh QOS ca :ce AME st arae, ema Pa ao 111-6 108-1 113-7 117-1 112-5 102-5 110-0 
IAT Ile aes, acter ntce Rie Ber, har eeare 112-0 108-1 i Boe 117-3 113-1 102-1 110-1 
ToRONTO 
1939— 
AUIEUSE CP eS ESE as cc nie Serene, © 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
(CKELODEEM Ge Hee ee ee es Cue 106-5 100-8 105-9 99-9 100-0 100-5 102-5 
Mecem bere see eect eee eee 106-2 100-8 105-9 104-3 102-6 100-9 103-2 
1940— 
IBGDLUAT Ye Wale tices ine co eraeehals - 103-6 100-8 106-7 104-3 102-9 100-8 102-5 
PAPE oe. ck SA RIAD bret clok see oe 104-1 100-8 107-5 108-3 103-6 100-8 103-2 
AEG. ck ord ee eke cee. s Sete 103-5 102-9 106-3 107-3 104-4 100-8 103-4 
IAUPUSE este cicore Coie serateh ie ateio arenes 104-5 102-9 110-0 107-3 104-5 102-0 104-2 
Octoberae ct eect aero et 105-9 102-9 110-0 111-4 107-2 101-4 105-1 
INecember rane tee eae cee 107-6 102-9 110-0 111-7 108-5 101-4 105-8 
1941— 
Wiebruary: soso sent eek ee ee 108-0 102-9 110-0 111-8 108-7 101-8 106-0 
Arr il enteral se gn ciewtys oie tes shits tees 108-8 102-9 110-8 112-1 108-5 101-6 106-3 
WINNIPEG 
1939— 
AusUstSt ot oe earn aee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
CTO DOR eee an ere elite ees ariasonagess 107-6 99-7 104-6 100-3 99-9 100-3 102-8 
DBYeree) val 81s) QUNe ere Ars Hata tcAcad 106°3 99-7 104-6 102-9 102-9 100-3 102-9 
1940— 
PabLUuALy sme mace ae ete 105-6 99-7 104-6 102-9 103-0 100-2 102-6 
INDE ao Scheie Soke hee oo ere eae ie rae 105-6 99-7 104-6 107-9 104-5 100-2 103-3 
AAUNG tence So tee ete heen 104-6 101-2 104-6 106-9 104-8 100-4 103-2 
VATISUISUS... Me vaeraanys ap lstettersiarstetepaienst 107-9 101-2 104-6 106-9 104-6 101-8 104-6 
COGEO DER |. ies oe ede eres 107-0 103-0 105-5 109-4 106-9 102-0 105-2 
MecomiDer: Me wats rc.caie chester ess 110-3 103-0 105-5 109-3 107-8 102-0 106-3 
1941— 
Ne bTUAY *..u,.seheue oe oes aeciias sts 109-0 103-0 105-5 109-6 108-6 102-2 106-0 
PAE N earn ales aaeheys, oles ra/ebe etermereyers* 109-9 103-0 105-5 109-5 108-5 102-0 106-2 
SASKATOON 
1939— 
PANIOUSU 5... 4.) Saccteers sie See eae era 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
October. a: is toe cke eee teer eee 110-6 100-5 102-7 100-5 100-0 100-4 103-6 
IDecem Deri iasac. lots aeceeisais mare 111-4 100-5 102-7 104-5 104-7 100-4 104-8 
1940— 
UGWYUAT Ys- 5 «ante ere sarees 8 ee ener 109-8 100-5 107-0 104-5 104-9 100-1 104-6 
April) ete: Bala eri gays orstomcamnnnes 109-0 100-5 107-0 109-5 106-5 100-1 105-1 
TUNES Ses Sao crawsternye avoreders ated eee 105-5 104-0 107-0 109-6 106-8 100-1 104-7 
AUGUSTE, GAs zne sates aahpeaee 106-1 104-0 107-0 109-6 106-9 101-8 105-3 
Octo ber, Fe dis sec os od ea oe 106-6 108-1 107-0 112-7 110-1 101-8 106-9 
PIGCOMPEL: oe ecwis seek tees 112-1 108-1 107-0 112-9 110-8 101-8 108-6 
1941— 
FODTUAMV Res Sac aiecistesieae ose citiee oe 111-5 108-1 107-0 113-9 111-8 102-1 108-7 
PAUDEIL Be naldera fhereeorsree ciate esYeomete mes ants’ 112-5 108-1 107-0 114-0 112-3 101-8 109-0 
EDMONTON 
1939— 
FAMOUS toot ake Maes es Sele ere 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Geto ber ts. acmhiccs +s ots seme 108-3 100-3 104-9 100-0 99-8 100-3 102-8 
DWoecom ber teens ces aceci ee teens 109-1 100-3 104-9 104-3 103-9 100-2 103-8 
1940— 
MSDrUALY. capcom escs ets eae 105-9 100-3 104-9 104-3 104-1 100-0 103-1 
PADr il 23.4 bs bo Merete sc Reve teen 106-8 100-3 104-9 108-1 105-7 99-9 103-7 
UNG: 5 4.) Sirs aneteleed ata o tare ic lacche eee 106-4 100-3 104-9 109-7 106-4 99-9 103-8 
ANIGOSE: oAibsriies siemersecl's aici 104-6 100-3 104-9 109-7 106-4 101-6 103-7 
(ETO DOL Aes ce Capes asin Ok ats te Cee 105-2 100-0 98-0 113-9 109-6 101-6 104-2 
DecemPersd;.qucenes oak sso 109-9 100-0 98-0 114-2 109-7 101-6 105-6 
1941— 
FPODrUalIVorers cick cece ts ceeeeene 108-2 100-0 98-0 114-7 110-4 102-5 105-5 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR BIGHT CITIES 
IN CANADA—Concluded 


August, 1939=100 





Fuel Home 
a Food Rent and Clothing | Furnishings| Miscel- Total 
Light and Services| laneous 
VANCOUVER 
1939— 
PANIDIIS Umer ee Knee UN ae Miner eer 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
Octoberass ayes ee anaasak 106-3 99-1 103-5 100-6 100-0 100-3 102-1 
Pe ae SIRS) eee Ore OS a 106-0 99-1 103-5 104-6 102-0 100-3 102-6 
4 
IMebruary,.2 Roma: 5 Meat. webs aes 106-1 99-1 108-8 104-6 102-1 100-2 102-9 
ANTON ha (Air aie, 2a d ae eee oe Gas Oe Be 106-0 99-1 108-8 108-1 103-9 100-2 103-4 
WI doeaaie Bloc BEM Aon aie 6 ae Ba 104-5 99-2 108-8 109-3 104-0 99-6 103-0 
FNUSUSG ey Aiea bic ea sclanstes 105-8 99-2 108-8 109-3 103-6 101-0 103-7 
Octobenye 3-Gith.. doc etek oe Petes 105-6 99-4 108-8 111-2 105-3 101-0 104-0 
; Deaber RON, ote Re ca meee eee PE 109-0 99-4 108-8 111-4 106-9 101-0 105-3 
941— 
Hebruany.c. 80.2 6.8 Be he! 110-9 99-4 108-8 112-8 107-4 101-3 106-1 
rile 1. SA 8 RES BR Ae! 112-0 99-4 108-8 112-9 107-6 101-1 106-5 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 








Commodities Per | May | May |} May | May | May | May | May | May | May | May | May | May | April! May 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. 
Beef, sirloin steak...... lb. | 24-1 |] 23-8 | 25-1 | 36-7 | 39-3 | 29-8 | 29-4 | 36-3 | 21-6 | 26-9 | 27-9 | 28-5 | 31-9 | 32-3 
Beef, round steak....... Ibs PSF 2% 21-1 | 22-1 | 33-5 | 33-8 | 24-9 | 28-9 | 31-2 | 17-5 | 22-3 | 23-8 | 24-4 | 27-7 | 28-1 
Beef, rib roast.......... Ibs eee 19-2 | 20-2 | 30-8 | 31-2 | 22-8 | 22-1 | 28-8 | 16-5 | 19-7 | 21-1 | 21-4 | 27-3a] 27-3a 
Beef, shoulder.......... lb. | 16-2 | 16-4 | 17-0 | 26-3 | 25-2 | 16-7 | 16-0 | 22-5 | 11-8 | 14-8 | 16-1 | 16-5 | 19-0b] 19-4b 
Beef, stewing........... Woe |e Pot ole cero ee Week ee 21-1 | 13-0 | 12-4 | 18-0} 9-6 | 12-2 | 13-4 | 13-8 | 15-7 | 15-9 
Veal, forequarter....... lb. | 17-1 | 17-1 | 16-4 | 27-4 | 26-4 | 19-0 | 18-8 | 24-0 | 12-1 | 14-2 | 15-9 | 16-6 | 19-4 | 19-0 
Mutton, hindquarter... Ib. | 20-8 | 21-4 | 23-3 | 34-9 | 36-2 | 28-7 | 30-4 | 31-5 | 21-4 | 24-0 | 24-5 | 29-2c| 30-1c] 30-6¢ 
Pork, fresh, from ham. lb. | 19-9 | 18-9 | 21-8 | 37-1 | 39-1 | 30-0 | 29-7 | 30-2 | 15-1 | 21-3 | 23-5 | 23-2 | 22-3 | 23-0 
Pork, salt mess........ Ib. | 18-5 | 17-6 | 18-4 | 34-2 | 35-8 | 26-1 | 27-7 | 27-1 | 14-6 | 19-9 | 21-0 | 21-5 | 20-4 | 20-2 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 25-7 | 24-9 | 28-4 | 50-0 | 54-4 | 40-8 | 42-0 | 88-2 | 19-9 | 28-6 | 30-5 | 29-7 | 28-5 | 29-0 
Bacon, sliced........... HF iit, gare ee ote homers alercsae = 58:4 | 45-1 | 46-1 | 42-7 | 22-9 | 32-1 | 33-7 | 32-8 | 32-7 | 32-8 
Fish, salt cod.......... hia a | Rive we By be etl Se See PI A 24-4 | 21-5 | 20-9 | 21-4 | 17-4 | 17-7 | 18-0 | 18-8 | 20-0 | 20-1 
Fish, finnan haddie..... Te, Wee ec |ie e eol ieee eallees het’ 21-1 | 19-7 | 20-5 | 20-9 | 16-3 | 17-0 | 17-3 | 18-2 | 19-8 | 19-8 
ALG ea, UR ae ee sokies 18-6 | 17-6 | 19-5 | 36-0 | 38-5 | 22-0 | 24-6 | 21-9 | 12-8 | 16-8 | 12-0 | 11-0} 10-3 | 10-2 
Wags fresh. )js.6 sks ees doz. | 25-8 | 23-7 | 26-2 | 43-9 | 53-1 | 32-7 | 34-9 | 35-0 | 19-2 | 25-5 | 26-1d| 26-8d| 27-0d| 26-4d 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz. | 25-1 | 22-6 | 24-4 | 34-8 | 48-3 | 30-5 | 31-0 | 30-7 | 15-4 | 21-4 | 22-0 | 22-6 | 23-5/f| 23-0f 
ies ee) eee Ss at. 8-9} 9-1] 8-5 | 12-0 | 15-0] 12-1 | 11-8 | 12-2 |] 9-1] 10-8 | 10-9 | 11-0} 11-5 | 11-5 
Butter, dairy........... Ib. | 27-6 | 32-4 | 32-1 | 48-1 | 65-5 | 38-7 | 40-0 | 44-2 | 24-0 | 27-2 | 23-3 | 27-7 | 34-7 | 32-9 
Butter, creamery....... lb. | 32-7 | 37-3 | 36-8 | 53-4 | 72-5 | 45-5 | 438-6 | 48-4 | 27-0 | 30-8 | 26-1 | 30-5 | 38-8 | 34-9 
Cheese, Canadian, mild lb. | 19-8 | 22-3 | 23-8 | 30-3 | 37-8 | 27-9 | 32-1h] 33-9h! 19-8h| 22-6h| 22-Oh] 25-4h) 24-2 | 24-4 
Bread, white........... lb. 4-3] 4:9] 4-7] 7-8] 9-2] 7-0] 7-6] 7-7] 5-5] 7-0] 6-6] 6-7] 6-7] 6-7 
HOUT Na ees ees 3-2} 4-4| 3-7] 6-8] 8-0] 4-9] 5-3] 4-9] 2-7] 4-6] 2-9] 8-6] 38-7] 3-7 
Rolled oats, bulk....... lb 4:3} 5-3] 4-7] 8-0] 8-3] 5-5 | 5-8] 63] 4-6] 5-8] 5-0] 5-4] 5-21] 5-2 
NOG ge a ee 5-8} 5-9] 6-51] 11-0] 17-1] 9-5 | 11-0] 10-4] 7-9] 8-2] 8-1] 8-9] 9-3] 9-4 
glomatoes scanned, 24's) tin H.'s fs (5. betel os ts. oleae ee 21-6 | 19-2 | 16-3 | 15-5 | 11-7 | 18-3 | 10-5 | 12-9 | 13-7 | 13-7 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... ELE BAe: PiGel eet 10-6 | 20-2 | 21-2 | 19-1 | 17-6 | 16-0 | 11-7 | 12-2 | 10-4 | 11-7 | 12-0 | 12-1 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... in |S. Rec... ee 10-5 | 23-9 | 21-5 | 17-1 | 16-3 | 15-9 | 11-5 | 12-4 | 10-4 | 11-3 | 12-4 | 12-7 
IBCADS sdb Yn0) «does lb. 6-0 | 7-1] 9-6] 17-1} 11-9] 8-8] 7-9] 12-0} 3-8] 7-9] 5-0] 7-3] 6-2] 6-2 
Onionsia- 2048 0 eet ee Neyer | oa a sles (> Oe eget RY Sa I 14-5 | 13-9] 5-5] 8-6] 3-9]}| 4-3] 5-0] 4-1] 5-0] 6-0 
IPOtatOes nas tht ce cl os a 75 lb.} 91-6 | 77-5 |151-2 1155-0 1512-3 {114-7 |297-7 |102-5 | 78-9 |141-8 |129-7 |146-3 |105-8 |104-6 
Potatoes .e. 3 6 2%....00) AS) LOSER, oo ae | ae eels Se oll oe pees 106-9 | 28-2 | 66-3 | 25-5 | 19-4 | 33-1 | 30-3 | 33-8 | 25-7 | 25-5 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 12-9 | 11-6 | 14-3 | 22-4 | 29-2 | 23-5 | 20-1 | 21-3 | 14-9 | 15-7 | 15-3 | 14-9 | 14-9 | 14-8 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 12-9 | 18-8 | 12-9 | 17-7 | 27-6 | 19-2 | 15-8 | 18-5 | 11-2 | 11-7 | 10-7 | 11-7 | 11-5 | 11-6 
eaisins,, seedless: 16 OZ 7 4.c.. dlSsactr le cet ecg ccliece oes 26-0 | 27-7 | 18-3 | 15-6 | 17-1 | 16-9 | 16-7 | 16-8 | 16-7 | 16-7 
Currants, bulk......... conte eo eee or el ce wet HP Rae Ob 31-0 | 23-8 | 18-7 | 19-6 | 16-3 | 15-3 | 14-9 | 15-5 | 14-8 | 14-9 
Bcaciios, canned. 2's.) ttin pl. hehe POS. ecole. es 41-4 | 35-3 | 28-9 | 26-3 | 20-3 | 19-2 | 16-3 | 16-1} 15-6 | 15-6 
Corn syrup, 5 lb........ Cine ee PR ee eee Cet hae ee 70-2 | 52-1 | 45-1 | 42-6 | 39-5 | 44-0 | 42-7 | 43-5 | 45-5 | 46-2 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. 5:5 8-0 | 9-3 | 10-8 | 21-7 8-0 | 7-9 7-3 7°8 6-5 6-4 7-1 7-9 8-5 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 5-1] 7-3] 8-5} 10-1] 20-4] 7-6] 7-5] 6-9] 7-6] 6:3] 6-3] 7:0] 7-7] 8:3 
Meas blacks .§ 0.0) %.2.2 Ib. | 36-2 | 37-2 | 39-1 | 56-9 | 65-9 | 54-4 | 71-8 | 70-6 | 41-7 | 52-4 | 58-5 | 68-2 | 69-5 | 70-9 
Colcets tes. Bae 1.8 Ib. | 37-6 | 39-1 | 39-6 | 42-9 | 60-4 | 51-5 | 61-5 | 60-6 | 39-7 | 35-4 | 33-8 | 45-2 | 45-9 | 46-6 
OCOd Fe HOS. Se eee co 3 OLE? Wee Fee |e Se SNe by Wes hak Ne oe are 29-2 | 27-2 | 27-6 | 24-6 ] 19-8 | 19-4 | 19-7 | 19-3 | 19-2 
: $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S... ton 8-51} 8-40} 8-62) 11-44] 15-92) 17-19) 17-38} 16-15] 15-29) 14-39) 14-54) 15-01] 15-85} 15-85 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 6-14} 5-93! 6-06] 9-23] 11-20) 10-84] 10-23] 10-06) 9-24] 9-38] 9-42) 9-80) 10-05] 10-05 
Cooked Seren eee. ee GOR. RE Re ees eretlltes ie a iecotiae atl Bec ie oil ok adele 13-76] 12-83} 11-70) 12-22] 11-89] 12-41] 12-80} 12-77 
Wood, hard, long....... cord 6-55] 6-71) 6-70) 10-78] 12-72) 11-86] 12-34] 12-26] 9-89) 9-52! 9-51] 9-80} 10-20] 10-32 
Wood, hard, stove..... Cond |e re Le ee ee ae 14-56) 14-33) 14-45) 14-64] 11-86] 11-31) 11-60} 11-93] 12-35] 12-42 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5-07; 4-96) 4-91] 7-95} 9-71} 9-29) 8-97] 8-82) 7-37) 7-24) 7-14) 7-19) 7-59) 7-63 
Wdod) Soft; atover.:.©. “cord t?.2 7 e48.4 ADL 11-36] 11-05] 11-11] 11-03] 8-96] 8-49] 8-56] 8-67| 9-02] 9-06 


a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. d@ Grade A. f Grade B. ik Kind most sold. 
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Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

. = < » re my ; lo 

; |a |Z Bhd Lie oa |S |a2 | Sel8 

ra | a BS 1¢ Ce 6 oe) ee El Se aie Lo Be 
LOCALITY eee ie" | 3 A oe ea ee Be ee ta i 
ea] 2s lass/ es) 83] 85/35 | 2S | 25 [ses] 24] fg] od | fs 
‘BH Ene Saas va oe Bk Te ba) | ee e8 oi aoe ai we = A te 
mwa!]sal2aal ga] eh] §a] Sh] sa] caleks Sh) oa] eal sa 

nD =m [=] a) 0) (Q 7) 4 a A fy 70) ea) = 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 32-3 | 28-1 | 27-3 | 19-4 | 15-9 | 20-0 | 19-0 | 30-6 | 25-2 | 23-0 | 19-1 | 20-2 | 29-0 | 32-8 
Nova Scotia (average)......... 33-7 | 28-0 | 27-0 | 19-2 | 16-2 | 18-5 | 13-7 | 31-1 | 25-3 | 24-0 | 20-0 | 19-8 | 27-7 | 32-4 
T=-SV Ney eee nine cia tail 36-2 | 29-0 | 26-7 | 23-5 | 18-7 | 16 12 S087 | 27-5. 1) 24 22-7 | 20-3 | 28 31-8 

2—New Glasgow........... 34-2 | 28-8 | 30-2 | 20 16-2 | 18 Nes B22 | 2677 4 23 20-5 | 19-3 | 28 32 
os Ambersts sole sacs eee SOrd fi 2as2n 22-3 | 16 133404 iol ie oer Peis es 20 | Po 18 194... Jaane 33-5 
Sm Haliiax sts Seniesa eaie eee Boro Pak Laeteo | ieagd oes) 7 14 29 25°5 | 25 19 19-6 | 27 31-8 
b— Windsor sven. cecesaunn 84-3 | 29-3-] 30 TO Ly sat 2 Os een 35 AS Matic ee 8 20-3 1.20 "6:7 eens 32-6 
Ga TUT Os: taker remiss em catetens 34 28-3 | 28 18:3) 1 (LD sSeo soy lin ae een OMe cee Olea se eee 32-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 31-5 | 25-5 | 26-0 | 18-2 | 16-1 | 18-3 | 12-0 | 30-0 | 25-5 | 22-0 | 20-5 | 19-1 | 30-0 | 32-0 
New Brunswick (average)...| 36-3 | 27-6 | 26-8 | 17-5 | 14-4 | 18-3 | 19-5 | 32-1 | 24-7 | 26-0 | 18-7 | 20-7 | 27-8 | 33-3 
S—MOnNCtON., 6s .sicle ee ce viele 33-5 | 27 24-8 | 17-1 | 12-9 | 19 22 31 25 27 19 20-1 | 30-5 | 34-7 
0=—Saimt Johns os. esses 38-4 | 28-9 | 80-8 | 20-5 | 16-5 | 17-7 | 17 31-7 | 25-8 | 25 18-9 | 21-2 | 25 33-9 
10—Fredericton............. a¢c1 | 26-8 | 24-9 | 14-9 | 18-7 | 18-2 4... Rosalie Os 2a licen sarens 1S) 2 LOS Sce ers 33-8 
Li=—Bathurst. sos. ceo ee treet eee We Pek hs ib ea Fok hon el | Res Rom MERE Oe mu ie Rie At Bee oe WIE a ee DiGi | peeeen 30-8 
Quebec (average)............. 30-2°| 27-5 | 24-8 | 18-0 | 12-6 | 17-7 | 16-8 | 28-6 | 21-3 | 19-8 | 17-1 | 18-7 | 26-7 | 30-2 
12 —Quebe@wirse' scan tei oan 32°3 | 30 24-3 | 20 11-4 | 16-6 | 11 27-4 | 16-8 | 16 nS Aan eed AY Ae SO a 28-6 
18—Three Rivers........... BO oul ZomiweeO | Lue, | 14°31 18a) aeeee ieee LOS cena. V7" |e alate seers 31-6 
14—Sherbrooke............. 34-6 | 29-3 | 29-6 | 20-8 | 18-9 | 17-6 | 20 30-7 | 24-9 | 22 18-3 | 18-8 | 25 29-5 
15—Sorel.. (23 Bees ee 30-2 | 26-7 | 22 15-6 | 12 TLO-\O}15 of ek PAIS) | REE | ee 1S) Sie ee eres 30-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 24-5 | 23-7 | 25-3 | 16-6 | 138 1D -Gal eter 24 O11 Ue ee 16:2 lel eee 30-5 
PS St Johns ie ee a 385 30 26-5 | 18-2 | 11 haart) ar wae SleD aes Oe Teaco es 19 5 sl 20st ieee 30-3 
18—Thetford Mines......... 20:4 | 24-2 | 20 16-2 | 11-4 | 20 LD. Des eee 13-2.)015 16 19-1 | 25 29-2 
19—Montreal..............+. 34-4 | 29-7 | 27-1 | 18-4 | 14-1 | 15-9 | 21 30-3 | 22-6 | 26 17-7 | 20-4 | 30 30:3 
72 VS GAY Cab Ay oe ee a I eA AUR 9 1/27 Ae) Ud [45 an Wa) sv f° Wa dca ol DO GMOes O Vie k ou g 17°8 | 20:30 eee ane 30-9 
Ontario (average)............ 32-7 | 29-0 | 28-6 | 20-3 | 16-5 | 20-4 | 19-7 | 30-5 | 25-2 | 23-9 | 19-5 | 20-5 | 26-9 | 32-1 
21—Ottawaniek Bike aoaes 34-7 | 30-3 | 32-6 | 21-9 | 15-8 | 17-5 | 17-5 | 30-1 | 24-4 | 23 18-6 | 19-9 | 27-5 | 32-2 
22—Brockville.............. 36-2 | 30-4 | 31-5 | 21 17 18S 34 Ost O ie bee hoe 18-8 | DO Cul seiner 31-6 
23——- KAN EStON: calcsie con peeteiee 32-3 | 27-9 | 27-2 | 20 13-9 | 17 12 28-7 | 24-7 | 20 19 19-9 | 27 30-5 
24—Belleville............... 28°5 126-2 |) 27 20 14-2 | 20 19 31-2 | 23-4 | 21 17-6 | 18 20 31-6 
25—Peterborough........... 32-8 | 29-4 | 29-8 | 20-4 | 17-3 | 21-7 | 18 29-9 | 26-6 | 22 20 20-2 | 27 32-5 
26—Oshawa eS ae rps Shi 31-6 | 28-3 | 27-2 | 19-6 | 17-2 | 20-2 | 25 29-6 | 26-4 | 22 18-7 | 19-1 | 27-5 | 32-1 
DiC, Hoe apa ae cet 31 27-5 | 26-5 | 18-5 | 17 21 at Be 33 D516 i eld». «14 20 2 Tinalte haa 30-2 
BSF LOLONGOR Fi 6 sie viele alas 34-9 | 30-4 | 31-4 | 22-4 | 19-1 | 20-2 | 20 30-5 | 26-9 | 24 17-3) | 2128 hes 33-8 
29— Niagara Falls...........| 83-7 | 29-8 | 29 21 LORS ee, ASE || RS Te ih RON ae 18:6 edd 6) Nisa ee 31-3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 34-6 | 30-6 | 31-3 | 22-4 | 14-2 | 20-7 | 22 oan 27 25 20°2 | 22:2 | 2a 30-7 

Si Hamilton yy inksce cts eee 32-8 | 30-1 | 29-4 | 20-8 | 18-1 | 21-5 | 23 B0KSE eos? lee 18-6 | 23-5 | 29 ol 
32—Brantford............6.. 32 28-7 | 27-5 | 20-5 | 15-2 | 20-4 | 18 80-2 | 27-1 | 20 20-6 | 18-8 | 27 32-4 
So Galt dee A alee are -5 | 29-7 | 29-3 | 22 20 OAS We Lawns coauleod D7) laa an, haa 33-4 

Jo—Cruelph fines arsine «haat 28-4 26°4. 119-9 bel 7 de 120 woe se, DO mH ds Oi HN. ea a G7 pi TIPE 30 
35— Kitchener -8 | 29 279) 19 G el 7 Ki Q0 58.8 Ve ee OL a 2 Ona. Boas 18 RSI | Oe oe 32-3 
36— Woodstock Oo d B01 217i O16 Quo tae wk ee 30 DA a ber 190 2033) leer 30-8 
Oi OULAtLONnd.s. cer ea -4 | 30 29-8 | 20-4 | 20 Dilan DOAN OS 4 | ks. 1 CS ie. 0 hats ge | es 31-9 
38—London........ -8 | 29-3 | 29-6] 19-8 | 16-2 | 19-3 | 18 BO 7. 1926-5.)123 18-7 | 20-8 | 25 32°) 
39—St. Thomas... +2 | 29-2 | 30-4 | 21-6 | 16-2 | 23-6 | 24 28-4 | 26-9 | 24 2055Al Lvetaeod 82-3 
40—Chatham AD clk eee aes soe2o-d |) 28:4) 1 20-92) | 14-8. 2064. 44 ee 29 OF aioe (Saar Pia 20°15); 1925. acon 32-3 
M1 Wind sores’. 5 isi she «cle dare -3 | 27-2 | 28-8 | 19-6 | 15-5 | 23-7 | 19 31 26a 26-5 20-17 | 18=2) | 28 30-2 
AZ—“Sarnia see... 5 siicess eee °8 | 30 28-6. 21°64) 18-6) 22-80, 2 ee Olea 20 Ole oe. a3 PAVE SN OA, eee ne 34-7 
43—Owen Sound OM 2h OMi267S [182 15° Sets ieee ey QE 2h 24° 8. ad. IGG Hoop leas fee Sled 
44—-North Bay............. 36 Bae oors: | QOeu [Lbs tee ee ee a OOr oreo! Ieee. PAs) Pi i Gt | ae 34-4 

AS —Sudburyred .hcestet a. bere 29 nik 26-2 | 19-2 | 16-5 | 18-5 | 18 29-2 | 26-2 | 25 18-4 | 19-8 | 27 RY: 
46—Cobalt ER Ee a8 Aa 35 29-5 | 29 19 18H: [Os pee oe ee ee 5 Arora Ea ae 21 BAN | Reicine de 33-2 

47—Timmings...... serota bis Bi tere SOsGnhoT 27-5 | 19-7 | 15-4 | 19-5 | 18 Boe Dul Zor lade 19-2 | 22 27 31 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 31:4 | 28-1 | 26-3 | 18-7 | 15-6 | 18-2 | 18 29-8 | 23-9 | 23 18-1 | 19-7 | 27 30:6 
49— Port Arthur 1 PME ee 31-2 | 27-7 | 26-5. | 19-5 |117-5. | 20 22 on 252m Weld PAD SY | OPE. 35:1 
60—Fort William............ 35 30-4 | 28-3 | 20-3 | 15-2 | 23-4 | 20 33 28-3 | 27 DANIO Sti bee ee eS 34-5 
Manitoba (A¥OTALC) a). is. baat 31-2 | 26-2 | 27-3 | 19-2 | 15-7 | 19-0 | 18-0 | 29-0 | 25-6 | 21-3 | 18-9 | 18-3 | 34-0 | 35-3 
51—Winnipeg................ 31-7 | 26-4 | 26-2 | 19-1} 16-2 | 18-7 | 16 28-5 | 26-2 | 22-5 | 20-4 | 18-3 | 33 34°8 
52—Brandontss2. ¢.8.02.4.2. 30-7 | 26 28-3 | 19-3 | 15-2 | 19-3 | 20 29-5 | 25 20 123.) Sectine 35 35°8 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 26-3 | 22-8 | 22-2 | 15-7 | 12-6 | 17-4 | 16-4 | 28-9 | 22-3 | 19-0 | 15-7 | 19-5 | 32-5 | 33-06 
De -RORINA wiki. ss aah chee 30-8 | 25-8 | 24-4 | 16-8 | 14-9 | 19-6 | 18 30-5 | 23-8 | 22 16-1 | 20 35 33-9 
54—Prince Albert........... 18 18 16 13 10 15 1 Ua Sigg RH leat. eee 18 15 IANA nee. 33 33-8 
55—Saskatoon.............. 26-7 | 22-7 | 23-3 | 16-4 | 12-3 | 18-5 | 16-5 | 27-4 | 23-2 | 19 16:9 | 16-7 | 27 32-8 
56—Moose Jaw............+. 29-7 | 25 25-1 | 16-5 | 18-3 | 16-5 | 16 28-9 | 24-2 | 20 17-2 Oat so 31°6 
Alberta (average)............. 30-1 | 26-3 | 25-5 | 18-2 | 15-0 | 17-9 | 17-7 | 29-8 | 25-1 | 19-5 | 18-4 | 18-7 | 28-3 | 34-4 
57—Medicine Hat........... 32°3 | 28-7 | 27-7 | 21 Wee le ile F Smelt 20) aa its meckcinse 183 7. [el Oubellen amie. 85-4 
58—Drumbeller............. 31-5 | 29 25 19 12-2 |) 12-5. 1.120 28 26-5 | 20 18-5 | 20 30 30-6 
59-—Kdmontone:, 4.4.22 Aube 21 Somber iae DoS. | 15-0: LS 4a els noe ee oe 30-8 | 24-6 | 18 18-2 | 17-1 | 25 32°8 
60—Calgary Sh eee eee 31-5 | 27-3 | 28-6 | 18-9 | 16-8 | 21 16 32-5 | 26-2 | 20 19-6 | 20-2 | 28 38-9 
61—Lethbridge............. 28 DOT 22°00 (Alo-Duel4e7) | Leeaal Le 2, De 2 1 20 17 Liss |L8o 34-1 
British Columbia (average)..} 35-2 | 30-3 | 29-8 | 20-8 | 20-2 | 26-3 | 24-1 | 33-9 | 27-7 | 26-0 | 21-6 | 22-7 | 33-0 | 37-2 
O2-Si ernie! eee oe 32°5 | 28 27-5 | 19 19 25 Ml.) ean Se OM Ol) uel ae 21 DENCH i ne 34-2 
63— Nelson A I 2k 82-2 | 28-4 | 29-4 | 21-4 | 17-9 | 25-3 | 25 34-7 | 30 oF 238-2 | 20-5. | 32 34:7 
64—Trail....... 2 eG old oor 33°6 | 29-4 | 27-5 | 20-2 | 18-5 | 25-2 | 25 32-8 | 28-8 | 26 22-4 | 23-8 | 37 37°5 
65—New Westminster....... 35-9 1/31-8 | 80°8 | 21-7 | 21-2 | 24 29 3224] 26-1) 26 19-9 | 22-7 | 30 37-7 
66—Vancouver Be cin eee 36-6 | 31-1 | 31-1 | 20-6 | 22-2 | 25-1] 16 32-4 | 26-4 | 23 20-2 | 23-9 | 29 37-9 
B/S VECUOTION. 5:1. sles’ bie alede 40-5 | 38-6 | 33-1 | 22-8 | 22-3 | 28-2 | 28 36-2 | 28-5 | 25 21-3 | 20-8 | 35 37-8 
68— Nanaimo te Aan 37°5 | 32-4 2-2 | 23-3 | 22-7 | 28-2 | 28 35-5 | 28-4 | 26 Ya) ee a 27. ae ae ee 40-4 
69—Prince Rupert........... 32-7 | 28-3 | 26-7 | 17-7 | 17-5 | 29 2D 33-3 | 28-3 | 30 23°3 | 23-8 | 35 37-5 








a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish Eggs Butter 
Q o ea 
el : - ra o ee a 5S 5 g me) 
cx o A - oO 
nso Ss a & Leas: sen rd a ves HO HO ec an ‘i 
oo ay ON B " oS 6.8 - «Oo & o Ove 5S Soh i 
mie ag & Baie) 7 N 3 BS © » rs ie ® evclies by =i Ss A 
Sie ie cee Ole pee el oe. NL laeeg lat So) _ en | Soi Wane mice | Ba pepe | ee 
ad Orie APS io eee (tee oS We ie a8 Be Once a ey ie B26 @ 9 
~@O aq ==) — oom Sm om Ht OO—4 ou? og? Ao Qe ge 
fe | oS |Ses | fee /285| de | Be | Ps | eee] s2e/ ese! ze | Bes] Be 
pales — bet! . 

oa oa agdajSécajacoa| a oa oe eh et ei Re ee | le | ae | eS 
en 'e) es = n cay 0) 4 7) O oe) = al 6) 


-_—— | | — | | | | |] SE Ss SS J | =e" 


9 4 : 
53°7 11 AUS Bie Be ae 15-1 15-5 19-5 10 14-4 32-4 30 13 32 37-8 | 1 
52-9 15 SLU OTE BE Re Ne, 14-9 15 20-3 11-2 14-2 30 28-5 12 30 38-1 | 2 
52-5 15 Shih ts eeondiah. 15-3 15-5 20-4 10-6 14-2 29-9 25 LOD Vale's, saber 40-2 | 3 
57-6 14 28 TM. ma 15-2 15 20 11-2 14-4 32-8 29 1 PANN Kea aie 39-3 | 4 
53-7 15 PAAR IDA Te 15-4 18 21-1 10-9 14-7 OPAL I boise) aU MIS 38-8 | 5 
55-8 12 OW MeL] tee luda 15 ah 17-9 12:2 14-7 BOE RSS Teel el eae EAU RAI 39-2 | 6 
56-4 10-0 el ON ahs Naess 14-7 16-4 18-9 11-2 14-3 20-9 22-3 |9-0-10-6| 35-0 a¢-3 | 7 
50:0 14-6 ROO a. 2s He. 16-0 18-1 20-5 10-9 14-3 28:8 20 11-0 36-0 38-2 
58-1 14 2 de 15-7 16-9 20-9 10-4 14-8 30-1 27 11 37 39:4 | 8 
57:8 LG BOroil| cts sea 4 16-3 16-8 21-1 11 14.2 30-5 | . 26-6 12 35 37-7 1 9 
56-5 17 QS Dias aes 16-4 18-6 1959 11-7 14:6 28-1 24-7 1B AR BG ec are 38-5 }10 
Go i ON eee Sry Rd a 15-5 20 19-9 10-3 13-5 26:6 22-1 LO 22 lane 37-2 |11 
50°2 16-2 31-0 21-5 19-5 19-4 19-2 10-3 13-2 26-3 23°8 10-5 32:3 30-4 
ji 47-1 12 YASS 116 BPE aE 15 17-2 19-4 10-3 13-1 26-7 23-9 12 33 34-2 {12 
55-2 18 BOM Mtl ae sa aansia haa wena oe 16-8 18-5 10-2 13-4 26:3 24-4 POON ee ero 33-2 113 
50-4 18 SUION| a. Somes t 21-7 22 18-9 10-7 13-6 28-7 20:8 1l-la} 32 33°3 {14 
a se: PAS LB Renee ee Gee ee eg ea 19 10 12:3 23-9 22-1 TN itr 33 {15 
53-7 18 SOMET MA Nees ss 20 20 1987 10-8 13-4 24-6 22-2 Oi phaehawanine 33-6 |16 
Sei hairs es aT ee a We 18-3 10 13-4 27-2 24-2 Oi Wil anes a oneal 33:3 |17 
| 57-5 14 2c WA ESSE ee [s ORae a ee REY OR 18-6 11-1 13-4 22-7 20-8 30 34-1 {18 
57-2 17-1 29-9 21-5 21-4 22-4 20-2 10 13-2 29 25-7 | 12-13 34 33-4 |19 
ROU eee elec PACES 30 1B ye Se BL ee 17:7 20-1 9-9 12-8 27-4 24-9 Ta) eae 32-9 |20 
54-7 17-0 26-7 19-8 19-3 19-1 19-2 10-3 14-0 26-4 22:8 12:3 33°8 34-4 
56:8 20 30-4 25 22 18-8 19-6 10-2 13:7 28-1 24-8 Ped atta 33-8 |21 
DO SO MRE pa ZG ON bed aesot 20 21 18-1 OD 14 25-7 22-8 LPR el OLR 33-6 |22 
51-2 15-7 29-3 16-5 18-4 19-7 18-8 10-1 13-6 25-4 22-2 12 30 32-8 |23 
OSS Hehe < taels 24 17 20 18-3 20-1 10:3 14-3 25-6 22-7 12 31 34 = 24 
51-1 19 2 TMI Niches si and 19-3 20 19-2 10-2 13-6 23-7 21 12 32 34-3 |25 
OS) hie AMM ake haven HM dd Suk 20 18 19-3 10-4 14 26 22 D2 iG | seins aes 34-7 126 
; RSV ol Pas ca 3 a ti ae a 19-4 10-2 14-2 ZO My Alea eleas. 2 TAN ad asks 34-5 |27 
‘ 57-1 17-2 31-5 Dil i MR 21-5 18-3 10-5 13-7 28-2 24-5 13 36 34-5 |28 
a a hie eae Bes We ae ae 20 20:2 18-7 18-9 10-4 14-3 26-9 22-5 APACE WET PEI 34-9 |29 
53-9 LSPA boinc nt] spigot alors 19 Li 19 10-1 13-8 ohio WN (uM AU ea TZ Dat saat. 35-1 |30 
55 19-5 30:7 BAL 1] Bathe weg 19-5 18-9 10 13-7 Qi SUM de nyshesecs 12 Bah ines gant 34-3 |31 
Lt mn es eg Ae (eA a 18 Utes en tS eek 20 9-8 14-2 25:1 23 +6 12 33°90 34-3 [32 
2 kU eae ab Se Se OE OR es WB Ae a Pa eA 19-4 9-9 14 25-2 22-2 12 39°95 34-3 [33 
Dee Bite Bee) ai 28e') | Fo deeaph.'s 20 18 18-9 9-8 13-8 24-9 19-6 ants Bate shee 34-2 134 
53°+1 LO avian Ae geeky. 19 17 22 19-5 10-1 14-1 25-4 22-6 1B Wes eet 34-4 135 
‘ OL STR OI A eR, |, A ie a ie TR HO hots vi 0:9 13-9 22°7 18-7 Lita Weasel a 34-5 |36 
if 54:9 20 26-5 18 OWS Pia eee. 19-2 10-1 14-2 24-8 21-5 Hh Ce ey A 34-2 |37 
b 54-9 15 23 20-7 18-5 19 18 10-4 14 25-2 21-7 DBAS OU ih Sesto 33-7 |38 
7 55 12-5 26 23-5 Oe 2ilidy. asks 18-3 10-4 14-3 ZA SONNE Sb \spea's 12 34 35:7 |39 
SSCS NT ae iets] |e) A | es ae Ie Nae a 18-7 9-8 13-8 24-3 19 Dy clase Abbas 33:3 |40 
; 53°9 15 27 22-5 ECD ae te Sear ea 18-9 10-3 13-6 DARKS TAT aes Loe Paks tunes 33-4 {41 
OE) I Sioa ay Ae Be TD et Ba cy ca a 18-4 10-5 13:8 26-6 23 BAN Fete re 34-3 142 
OL OB GOs EPI ahs dev all e . a | PG eN Ma lai a 18-9 10 13-7 24 21-5 5 Da Vea seat 35:3 [43 
DO Ob cee oc tee eH Seed oe ea eats, 17-5 17 20-5 10-5 14-3 30 28 1 i ad RA 35-2 44 
Oe oe oh = Haak PAIN Tad AY IS oa 23 18 19-9 10-9 14-1 29-5 26 nS ean enema te 34-1 |45 
EBS TRe) | cae | Cae Pa PER EU a OWN ies 6 eh 21 12-7 15-1 SL OMA Mse soci: Lge) (isis 37-2 146 
GO= OPE oe oe 25-2 18 19-5 21-7 20-7 10-7 14-4 29-9 26:8 IEA Mig erence 34:2 |47 
57-3 12 20 17-8 19-3 17-5 19 10:3 14:3 20 aN) Se A 13 waded steps 34-7 148 
OO PORN ae cee SD ek A 20 20 18 19-3 10-1 13-7 28-1 23 +3 12 36 34-8 |49 
SE) Sie a cen 26-2 19-2 18-2 19 19-3 eit 13-6 29-5 24-3 12 36 34-9 |50 
OO: OF) 2... 9 27-5 16-4 20°93 18-2 18-6 9-5 13-1 2d-4 20-5 10-5 32:0 32°9 
7M ae Oe 27 16-4 22-5 18-7 18-5 9-3 12-6 26 22-5 vat 32 32-4 151 
Ov Bee = ser: 22 Sly Chl sts ectey 24 18-7 18:6 9-6 13-5 20-8 18-4 10 32 33:3 [52 
52-4 24-5 20-7 10-9 23:8 22-0 18-2 8-4 13-3 a2°4 19-0 10-8 26-2 32°90 
55-2 24-7 27-6 11-3 25 21-8 18-4 9-2 13-4 24-3 197 Dee is ters tect 32-2 153 
OH HE oe ci. Ge Z| NAT iy Mead | eet a UIE 8:2 12-6 19-4 17:4 10 25 33 {54 
49-3 23°8 25-6 9-3 21-3 19-2 18-8 8-9 13-4 23°2 19-5 11 25-5 31-7 |55 
53-4 25 25°7 12 25 25 17-8 8-6 13-6 22-5 19-2 11 28 32-5 156 
52:8 23-5 26-1 13-6 23°9 20°6 18-6 8-9 13-9 22-2 18-5 10-8 24-74 34-0 
51-6 26 2 sida iste Baths 20 25 17-8 9-4 14-7 21-3 17 Oi gS I a es 34-5 |57 
55-8 25 26-7 14 24 24 19-7 8-9 14-1 21-4 17-8 10 30 35-8 158 
50 22 25 15-2 23 22 19-2 | 8-8 13-8 22-9 19-4 11 25 32-9 {59 
52-2 21°7 25-5 13-1 23-2 24-3 18-4 8-8 13-2 24-1 19-4 11 28 33-6 |60 
54-6 23 25-4 12 24-2 22-7 18 8-8 13-8 21:3 18-3 WEN etic tate relate 33 —«|61 
58-0 18-7 23-6 16-0 mo: 4 23°3 17-7 10-4 13-9 27-4 24-9 41-7 od: @ 30-9 
52-5 28 27-5 13 25 24-3 17-4 9-4 13-3 26-8 22-6 (1G RATS WA PRR 35-8 |62 
61 24-2 27-5 20 26-7 25 19-3 10 15 25 22 12-5a| 35 34-8 |63 
60-7 23:5 26-7 15 25-6 25-5 15-2 10-7 15 Pea | Re 12-5a} 935 36-2 |64 
. 58-6 15-8 Ops Wh ski Ss Bae 23:3 21-3 16-8 10-3 13-4 QS Ve abe «3 tae 10 38 35-6 |65 
60-6 14:8 20¢ Ua. b) Mare 28 21-6 17 10-4 13-1 27-5 25:5 10 36 35-1 |66 
58-4 14-7 Zo Oil Lda dibe 2 24-2 24-4 18-4 10-7 13 +3 27-5 25 12 39 35-4 |67 
58:3 16-5 PEI DEAE, oe taal Be Man eae Vu leo ee AES 19-7 10-1 13-8 27:3 26-5 J hig rete = cea 38-2 168 
} 54:2 15 20) cbllete, x Sokers 30 20-7 18 11-6 14-4 31 27-5 14-3a) 43 36-2 169 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
P Canned Vegetables is 
q = & = =| o =| Es a 
os Row ==] Oo lo} Ai ie 4 tT] 
ee, - oe ei a|& 2) 81 sf [oe | 2A is 
tal x's a wa | bb Cee BOR ee m1 
oH =| ~ 2 oo ies “| OS =N N S| 
Of} & | 85)/2./3. 1 8218. |\geSi oS] SS) 851 oo) 8. 
LOCALITY ker oes Ao} 52 4 eeiSeulss |S |S) es) os 
=| Ss |es| fe|2e|E8| os [eSe| oe] 28128] 22] Be 
aA | CAal Sa] oa o | Salodn a2/ om] sa] § "Bo 
CO lke ae le eo; ee eae a Pe Ee Mio 
cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 24-4 | 6-%a | 17-9} 3-7] 5-2] 9-1] 9-4] 13-7 | 12-1 | 12-7 | 11-0] 6-2] 6-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 24-6 %-1/19-1] 40] 5-2] 9-7] 8-5 | 14-9 | 12-0 | 18-8 | 12-0] 6-0] 6-4 
1=“Sy Ane y see a. 6 cielssie kus eee 24-2 16-7-7-3 | 19-3 | 3-9} 5-1] 9-5 | 8-5 | 14 11-5 | 12-5 | 12-5 |] 5-4] 5-8 
2—New Glasgow.............+: 25-2 |6-7-7-3 | 18-9 | 4 5-1] 9-7] 8-5] 14-5 | 11-5 | 18 11-5 | 5-2] 6-1 
Ba AMNINOrsb asus lc leee se ale coee 23 7-3 | 19 3°9 i) 10 7:8 | 14-7 | 11-7 | 18-9 | 12-2 5-7 6-6 
A Halifax sed y's oaceh cea e nee 24-5 |6-7-8 19-1 | 4-1] 5-5] 9-4} 9:8 | 15 12 14 12:5 | 6-5] 6-4 
B=—WINdsORasy seine s ees erates 23-9 7-3c} 18-6 | 4-1] 5:2] 9-4] 8-8] 15 12-7 | 14-2 | 11-7 | 6-9] 7-6 
G=Rruross sae) eae ee ee kenien 27 6-7} 19-5] 4 5-2 | 10 7:7 | 15-9 | 12-5 | 14-9 | 11-7] 6 5-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 23-8 7-31)18-8 | 4-0] 5-3] 9-9] 8-6 | 14-6 |] 13-2 | 13-5] 11-7] 5-8] 7-2 
New Brunswick (average)........ 24-4 7-5 | 18:3 | 4-0] 5-3] 9-7] 9-4] 14-7 | 12-5 | 13-8 | 12-1] 6-1] 6-4 
S=- Moncton basi h. oan. cule tee 24-4 8 19-4 4-] 5-3 9-8 | 10-1 | 14-8 | 12-6 | 14:9 | 11-5 5-9 6-3 
0——SaintwWohm 2.3: cme. . ae eee 25-2 | 6-7:3 | 19-4] 3-8] 5-5] 9-8 | 9-9 | 14-7] 11-8 | 13-6 | 12-5] 6-3 6-1 
10—Fredericton. .).))...52.. 044). 04) 23-8 Pomel 4 5-5 9-6 9-8 | 14-7 | 12-5 | 13-8 | 11:5 6-3 7-1 
dI==Bathurstvicncd. wees eee 24-1 8 17-4 4 4-8 9-7 7-8 | 14-4 | 18-2 | 12-9 | 12-8 5-9 6-1 
Quebec (average)................. 22-1 5-3 |15-5] 3-9] 5-2] 9-7] 9-0] 12-5 | 12-2 | 12-6] 10-6 | 5-6] 5-4 
12——-Ouebee. ae a, . cv Wi ae ae 23-5 5-8b | 17:7 3:9 5-2 9-7 | 10 13-8 | 12-3 | 12-9 | 10-6 6-1 5-1 
18—Three Rivers................ 22-2 5-3 | 14-4] 4-1] 5-5] 10 S50 Bet Oto 2 We Aa 10-4 ee OF preih 
14—Sherbrooke.................. 22-8 5-3} 183-5] 3-8 | 5-1] 9-7] 9-4] 12-9 | 12-7 | 18-9 | 10-4] 5-4] 5-9 
15—Sorel secs sae ae 21-4 4-7 | 14-6 3°6 4-7 9-6 CoQ amis elieg ple 9 ay LO 5-4 4-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 21-5 4 16-1] 3-9] 5-4] 9-8} 9-6] 11-4 | 18-7] 11-9} 10-4} 5-5] 5-5 
St. JOHNS saa dail. tec cee 21 4-7-5-3 | 16-3 3°8 5-4 9-7 9-2 | 12-1 | 12-6 | 18-3 | 11-5 5-1 5-7 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 22-4 5-3} 14-1] 4 5-1] 9-8 | 8-1] 12-6 | 12-2 | 11-9 | 10-8] 5-2] 5-8 
19——Montrealeo... bo SLY ey 22-5 |5-3-6-7 | 16-1 4-1 5 9-3 9-4 | 12-4 | 11-8 | 12 10:8 5:8 4-9 
74 ATT De De UNS A 8 21-8 |5-3-6-7 | 16-4 3°9 5-1 9-5 9-1 | 12-5 | 10-8 | 12-8 | 10-3 6-7 5-5 
Ontario (average)................. 23-8 6-2 | 16-5 | 3-5] 5-1] 8-8 | 9-7 | 138-4 | 11-5 | 12-2] 10-8] 5-9] 5-9 
21 OCA Ween hails ns Wt, wh iat ae 22-8 6-7 | 16-4 3-9 5 9 9-9 | 13 11-9 | 13 11-2 5-9 6-1 
22—-Brockwilley, co Ves «eee 22-4 6 13-7 iMses Web 8-9 | 10 1B-O Mla «| ASQ a 1-2 Wh Ges 6-3 
23 Kingstone... ees pee 23-7 15-3-6-7 | 14-9 | 3-7] 4-9 | 9-1] 9-2] 12-9 | 11-1] 12-5] 10-5) 5-8] 5-6 
24—Belleville................000: 22-3 15-3-6-7 | 15-9 | 3-4] 4-9 | 8-7] 9-6] 13-2 | 11-6 | 12 10:9} 5-9 | 5-4 
25—Peterborough................ 23-9 15-3-6-7 | 16-4] 3-3] 4-97 8 9-5 | 18-5 | 11 11-6 | 10-2] 5-5] 5-3 
26-—Oshawas cient eh. ck. woke 23-9 15-8-6-7 | 17-5 | 3-2] 5 8-5} 9:3 118-3 | 11-1 } 12-7 | 10-5 }) 6 5:6 
27 Orillia cai ah eee 24-6 §-3 | 14-9} 3-2] 5 9 OAM eal ee Wib2-4 WG o bag) Ieee 
Z8—Poronton iy bei has ou ate 22-8 6-7 | 17 3:4] 4-9] 8-5] 9-3 | 12-8] 10-7 | 12-1] 10-8 | 5-7] 5-7 
29—Niagara Falls...............- 24-4 6 16-7 3°6 5-1 8-8 9-8 | 12-8 | 11 12-2 | 10-1 6-6 5-2 
30—St. Catharines............... 23-8 6-7 | 15-3 3-5 4-8 8-6 9-3 | 12-6 | 11-5 | 12 10-9 7:4 6-3 
$1-—Hamiltony cae oe belie 23-9 | 6-6-7 | 16-5} 3-3] 5 Sa7al OG unwloo a alte Qo 1O-Ge eb vt) oO 
$2—Brantfordw) 0) enc sein ate 25-4 | 6-6-7] 17-4] 3-5] 5 8-7 | 10 13-8 | 11-5 | 12-1 | 10-3 6 5-5 
33-— Galt eee Na 24-8 6-7 | 17-4 | 3-3] 4-9] 8-4] 10 13-7 | 11-4 | 12-4 | 10-3} 5-3] 5-7 
34——Guelphe Mare Me 23-6 6 17-3 | 3-1] 4-8] 8-6] 9-8 | 18-3 | 10-9 | 12:2] 9:3 6 6-5 
30—Matehener ss silo) Ao) Ah Un 25-1 6-6-3 | 16-1 38°4 5 8-4 | 10-2 | 18-9 | 11-1 | 12-5 | 10-8 6-1 6-2 
36—Woodstock..............--+: 22-7 6 15-6} 3 5 8-7 | 9-8 | 18-8 } 11 12-2] 9-4] 5-8] 5-2 
Si stratiord a snes tee eee 23-4 5:3 | 16-4 | 3-2] 4-9] 8-9] 10-1 | 13-1 | 10-7 | 10-9 | 10:9] 6 5-5 
38—-Londong scsi ce eae eos 22-4 6-7 | 17-8 | 3-1] 4-9] 8-6] 9-6] 138-4] 10-7} 11-9 | 10-7] 5-6] 5-6 
39——St. Lhomas | 0 ah ti eae 23-9 15-8-6-7 | 19-3 |] 8-3] 5 9-6 | 10-2 | 18-9 | 11-4 | 11-7 | 11-1] 6 5-7 
40—Chathamny ous), Ws. Wok. eae 24-2 5-3 | 17 3-6] 4-9] 8-5] 9-5 | 18-6 | 12-2 | 13 10-8 | 5-5] 5-2 
AL —AWiINdSOD 60s dos teehee 23-3 15-3-6-7 | 15-8 | 3-6] 5 8-3 | 9-4] 13 10-5 | 11-5 | 11-2 | 5-1] 5-6 
AQ SATTIA vey e, Cee i os 24-2 6 16-6 3-1 4.9 9 9-4 | 18-9 | 11-7 | 12-2 } 11-5 6-2 5-2 
43—Owen Sound.............+--> 23 Bee [17 3°2 5 9-1 9-4 | 13-1} 11 11-8 | 10-1 5-1 5-1 
44— North Bay sudo ede h ae 25-2 | 6-6-7] 15-2 | 4 5-5 | 9-7} 9-7 | 18-7 | 11-7 | 12-2 | 12 6-2] 5:6 
45-—Snid DUTY! ovis de ca Mele Uh ee 23-2 6-7 | 14-8 3°9 5-6 8-8 9-3 | 18-2 | 11-8 | 12-9 | 11-2 6-2 6-9 
BO OODBIE he dl oi dis ch, Vek eee S 25-5 6-7 | 15 4-1] 5-2] 9-5] 9-8 | 14-9 | 18-1 | 13-6 | 13 5-7 | 6°5 
(DIM MINS had sd o. e  eee 24-3 6-7 | 16 4 6 9-6 | 10-3 | 18-7 | 12-5 | 12-4 | 11-8 5-7 8-3 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 23-9 6:7} 16-9} 38-8] 5-2] 9-3] 9-8 | 14-2 | 12-2 | 18-1} 11-3 6-7] 6 
49-—Port Arthur) Pt) ee 24-2 6-6-7 | 20-7 3°8 5-4 9-2 9-8 | 12-6 | 11-4 | 11-4 9-4 5-8 6-3 
00 Fort William a. jet. eee 24-4) 6-6-7] 17-5 | 3-7 | 5-2] 8-6] 9-3 | 18-4] 11-8} 11-5 | 10 6-1] 6-7 
Manitoba (average)............... 25-4 7-0 | 16-5 3°8 5-3 8-9 9-8 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 12-4 | 10-9 6-8 5:6 
b1—Winnipegs We. io. 26 ee. clk eee 25-2 |6-4-8 15-6 WTS ~ Wane 8-8} 9-6} 14-3 | 12-3 | 12-3 |] 11-7] 6-7] 5-1 
02—- Brandon eons. cues Le 25-6 16-4-7-1 |] 17-3 | 3-9] 5-5] 9 10 14-7 | 12-6 | 12-4] 10-1] 6-9] 6 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 25-1 6-9 | 19-9 | 3-8 | 5-5] 8-9 9-9 | 15-0 | 13-2 | 18-2 | 10-8 6-6 | 6-0 
Oo Regina sass et OEM et se 25-5 |6-4-7-2 | 19-7 3°8 6-2 9 10-1 | 15 13-4 | 13-2 | 11-6 6-7 6-5 
Sees Albertina. ee 25 6-4 | 20 3-8 | 5-5 8-7 | 9-7 | 15-4 | 13-7 | 14 9-6] 7 6-4 
65—Saskatoon........56...60005. 24-8 7-2 | 21-3 3°8 5 8-7 | 10-4 | 14-9 | 12-9 | 18 11-1 6-1 5-7 
56-—=Mioose. daw.o.:b.c04.0. 0b ee 5 7-2 | 18-7 3-6 5-2 9 9-5 | 14-8 | 12-8 | 12-6 | 10-7 6-6 5-2 
Alberta (AVORALC) oso 92 swam eels 26-3 7:8 | 20-4) 3-8] 5-3] 8-7 | 10-0 | 14-3 | 12-6 | 12-8 | 11-1] 6-3] 6-2 
57—Medicine Hat................ 25-7 8 Dey 3-7 5 8-5 | 10-2 | 14-6 | 12-1 | 12-3 | 11-4 5-6 6-1 
58—Drumbheller.................. 25-3 |7-1-8 22-2 3°8 6 8-4 | 10 14-8 | 18-2 | 13-3 | 11-2 6-2 6-4 
O9=-Wdmontone. ho cs bee oie eee 25-7 17-2-8 18-9 3-8 5-1 8-8 9-2 | 14-3 |] 12-4 | 12-5 | 11-4 6-6 6-1 
60—Calgary Ft ROR ES CAREY AAR. £ 27°3 8 19-9 3°8 5:3 8-8 | 10-1 | 138-4 | 138 13-1 | 11-5 7 6-3 
6l—Hethbridges:).. ee. ook eee 27-3 8 19-5 3-9 5 8-9 9-4 | 14-6 | 12-4 | 12-6 9-9 6-2 6 
British Columbia (average)... 26-9 8-6 | 22-3 4-0 5:6 9-2 8-9 | 14-0 | 13-3 | 13-2 | 11-0 7-9 7-0 
O2=SNOLNIG fei hs oes eee eee 26-3 8c 21-2 4-] 5-7 9 9-4] 14-1 ] 18-2 | 12-9 9-8 8-1 6-5 
68—Nelsonw) My). tees eee 24-7 9 23 4<] | ears 8-7 9 143 Helos | OAR. oe ae 9-7 9 
G4 era ya CA ie) ee 26 9 21-5 3-9 5-5 9-2 9:7 | 18-4 | 12-8 | 18-8 | 11-2 8-5 9 
65—New Westminster............ ra 8-38-8-8 | 22 4 6 9-1 7-7 | 18-7 | 138-7 | 13-6 | 11-6 6-4 6-4 
66—Vancouver?. icc. -cs ssc ce one 26-9 |8-3-8-8 | 21-2 3-8 5-2 8-8 8-5 | 18-3 | 11-7 | 11-6 | 10-7 6-5 5:5 
G7 =VACCOTIA weiaiic tcc se ch nee 27-3 8 21-8 4-] 5-8 9-2 8-7 | 14 12-5 | 12-6 | 10-8 8-3 6-5 
68—Nanaimo..si4). 2b se ee es 29-1 8 22-4 3-8 5:3 9-4 9-2 | 14-4 | 18-6 | 12-5 | 11-4 7:8 6-3 
69—Prince Rupert............... 28 9-10 25 4-2 6 10 9-2 | 15 13-6 | 14-1 | 11-2 8 6-6 


ttl a ta cat A ick cradle ole ohh es a ih me hrc pe el tart ek ab etd nse re elnaitienda Ah onabindaddes beatae mney 
a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
c. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1941 
Potatoes (d) Apples © & 
aaa 7a eo s : 
: g ga | 3 8 SEMEN bes eg ee 
2 2. | sf | 8 Se jie SS. lube |ee8 1) 68 2 
; ‘ ie By oa 3 e 5 a= ge oD a" aoe o: Pee 
a ra ae 2 ds no - ai E i Bo a: 6 S65 
a fs Sa | #6 DSi) | sick |) wccas Wee es! fictat edilg’ aie el Ph bsey Go | an stew 
itn) Yen) - oD om RQ a gm fap A ~ - ft bin oa) a5 Bop Leave} 
~ = 5, Bi te fo "Hoy Sy, o o oe ~ Be by Bin by 
6 | b | $8 se) Ba) ok) Sep ae | ge) ga | db | gh) 2h | BE 
[~ o 
By Aw a ca A; fe 5 ea ) a = ow a 6) 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-046 25°3 24-8 14-8 11-6 16-7 14-9 10-1 31-6 32°2 * 15-6 t 46-2 
968 23°8 22-4 13-5 12-8 16-2 14-8 10-2 37-2 39-4 33°6 15-8 30-5 49-9 
987 24-4 30 13 12-1 15-6 15 12-4 39-7 43 82-1 15-8 29-5 49.5 | l 
1-064 25+1 20 15 14-7 15-7 14-7 10 36-6 88-5 33-5 15-1 30-8 48-6 | 2 
793 20) Be ee cee So. cee eek 12-8 16-4 13-3 9-7 35°7 39-1 32°5 15 31-1 52-5 | 3 
1-036 25-2 19-6 12-5 12-7 17-3 17-7 9-7 35-5 36-6 33-8 15-9 30-8 50-2 | 4 
964 23-2 1B ee a 11-7 16-8 14 9-3 37-4 40-6 34-6 15-4 31 49-5 | 5 
964 25 DAVARI VE Be Se BR 12-7 15-2 14 10 38-2 38-3 35 17-6 30 49-3 | 6 
684 16-8 29-5 14-0 13-1 17-4 14-3 10-9 Boia jul iad 12 Ses 34-0 16-8 30-4 61-9 | 7 
Vth 21-1 22-5 15-5 12-3 16-1 14-9 9-9 37-6 37-5 34-4 15-6 32°3 50-4 
82 20-2 22-4 13 13 16-8 15 9-5 86-3 33°7 35-8 16:4 32-7 51-118 
837 DA 22-6 18 12-3 15-5 14 9-1 37-7 38-5 34-5 15 31-4 50-4 | 9 
70 CAS Sy Jill lie Cae teed |, ce See ee 12-3 15-9 15-3 10-1 oO 39-1 34-3 15-1 31-3 51-2 |10 
737 QO NmBD Ie ht. | ae aenake a 11-4 16-1 15-2 10-9 41-5 38-7 33-1 15-9 33-6 48-7 |11 
737 19-5 26-0 13-0 12-0 17-1 14-3 7:9 31-3 31-8 30-8 15-2 30-3 45-3 
674 WS Wa eae tod ea ee tet 12-5 17-7 15-4 8-2 32 33-2 31-2 16-1 29-8 48-3 |12 
681 18-7 FA ae ee, BP 11-9 16-4 14-2 7-6 30-4 35 31-8 16-1 30:1 46-4 113 
786 18-9 25 12 13-1 18 14-6 7-9 28-9 32-7 30-3 15-3 32-2 45-6 |14 
661 NC Sal Wee ee aha kek 11 15 13-6 8-2 32-8 33-6 30-9 14-5 28-1 45-8 |15 
139 18-9 20° ee odes 12-3 17-6 14-4 7:5 36-3 32 32-4 15 29-4 44 16 
639 18-1 PAE i | Poe Cg A 11-7 18-2 14-4 7°3 30:8 32-8 80-7 15-1 31-7 44-8 |17 
808 22-2 SO ae abes wee 11-9 18 13-7 8-3 34-1 34 30-9 15-3 33-8 46-1 {18 
852 20-4 21-7 14 11-5 16-9 13-8 7-9 28-8 25-2 29-7 14-6 28-8 43-6 |19 
+795 21-4 Dap ga he oe Mua. 11:8 16-1 14-8 8 27-9 27-8 29-7 14-9 28-8 43-4 120 
1-153 27-4 25-0 13-0 11-5 16-5 15-2 9-0 30-8 31-4 30-6 14-9 27-4 44-0 
+895 23-8 263-41 eek 11-3 15-9 15-5 8-4 28-8 27-7 29-9 15 27-4 43-9 {21 
1-015 25-6 Ay yee | (eae ie a 11-7 17-5 14-7 8-7 29-7 33-9 31-3 14-9 26-7 44-4 122 
1-088 25-4 22-9 12-5 11 16-4 15 8-9 29-1 30-6 30 15 26-3 43-7 |23 
1-136 26-2 21-3 10 11:3 16-7 14 8-5 30-9 30-5 29-7 15-8 26-6 42 24 
1-064 24-7 QO iSaleu Me het 11-1 15-4 14-5 8-9 30-4 30:3 29-8 15-6 26-3 41-6 125 
1-117 25-5 PDA pase See Pe 12-5 17-7 14-9 8-6 29-5 30 30-5 14-9 27-5 45-1 |26 
1-10 26-2 225) BES a a 11-2 16-1 14-9 9-2 29-5 205 30-7 15 28-2 43 27 
1-163 26-8 DBCS Cou Ee 10:5 16-4 14-5 8:3 29-6 28 28-5 13-9 26-3 42-7 128 
1-209 27-8 20) Wee oes 10-4 17:2 15 9-4 30-6 31-7 29-5 14-5 28-4 45-1 |29 
1-142 SACS, | Mae eae [Pe Bee. a 11-8 16-4 15-4 9-2 30-5 31-2 28-7 13-8 27-2 43-2 |30 
1-09 26-9 26: Gal oae. 4.3 11-5 16-9 14-6 8-5 32-1 29-5 29-2 14-3 25-8 42-8 {31 
1-148 26-3 OATES |b ae Gee: eae 13-5 15-3 14-7 8-5 32-1 29-4 29-3 14-5 26-9 43-1 |32 
1-186 27-7 D1 Ol xe a ae 11-3 16-3 14-7 8-9 31-4 30:9 28-4 14-4 26 42-3 133 
1-118 26-2 27 9 tl ees. wee 11-7 15 14-7 8-4 29-5 28-2 30-3 14-5 27-3 42-5 134 
1-109 26-9 9453 Owes ase 11-1 16-7 15-4 8-8 29 29-7 30-1 14-8 26-6 43-1 135 
1-207 26-1 i GUC 4 | ie eee 11-4 16 14-7 8-6 33-7 80-5 29-5 15-2 26-7 44 36 
1-075 26-2 30) A Raed 10-8 17-1 14-9 7:8 28-7 31-7 30-3 15-4 28 43-2 |37 
1-131 25-6 age | PU A 11-3 16-7 14-3 8-1 31-1 29-9 29-1 14-7 26-3 43-2 |38 
1-246 28-1 DOE Lae tye ke « 11-8 16-9 15-1 8-7 33°5 35-3 30-7 16 27-9 43-2 138 
1-08 25-1 82-7 Waa des 10-8 16-4 14-3 7-7 27-6 28-7 29-3, 15-5 25-7 41-4 |49 
1-217 25 D129 Wet, a ae 10-8 15-3 14-8 8-3 27-6 25-1 28-4 14-4 26°8 41-7 140 
1-071 DO TEM oss ADR owe he 10-7 16-8 15-8 8-8 32-7 29-7 31-6 15 26°8 42-4 {41 
1-142 27-7 D5 A aie 2 ea 11-4 14-6 15 8-5 32-8 33-7 30-4 14-5 28 43-7 |42 
1-238 32-7 DAT ie Ss TEN ds ea ee 12-2 15-8 15-7 8-9 33-1 33 32-8 16-6 30 46-4 |43 
1-119 27-9 28S eeu oe 11-4 16-1 17-4 9-6 28-3 32-8 31-7 15-1 29-3 45-9 |44 
1-275 SU) ae arte | oe Ee eae 12-3 18 Ly, 10 3D 37-6 34-2 16-8 30°8 49-5 |45 
1-283 O22 Dl SE wos 15 13-2 17 15-8 11 32-2 35-8 32-6 15-4 oF 47-4 |46 
1-263 28-5 30-6 18 12-1 17-2 15-6 11-3 33 36 32 15-1 28-6 45-4 |47 
1-342 Bal igy? oe 12-5 11-8 17-1 17-8 10-8 32-2 36-2 84-5 13°7 30-7 46-7 |49 
1-325 31-6 30 10 10-9 17-6 16-3 11-5 30-9 35-6 34-5 13°5 31-6 47 50 
1-034 26°OR ea sss 14-0 11-2 16-6 15-5 11-5 30-4 31-0 61-1 15-1 50-2 43-9 
1-095 PACU I aia 13 11 17-7 14-9 10-7 29-2 30°3 58-9 14-5 48-5 43-2 |51 
973 24 Salen ee 15 11-4 15-5 16 12-3 81-5 31-7 63-2 15-7 51-9 44-6 152 
1-083 74 iE JER Ihe teaete 14-7 12-1 15-7 15-2 12-2 30-4 30-0 61-7 16-7 51-9 49-7 
1-11 Ronan. oe 15 12-1 17 14-6 12-5 28-7 29 62-2 16-2 52 48-7 |53 
1-231 Dior | Sane wee 15 12-7 16 16-4 13 35 33-2 63 17-4 52-2 51-4 |54 
1-04 SS eit Ase 14-6 11-7 15 15-1 12-1 28-9 29-2 61-7 16-1 51-6 48-8 155 
951 DAS OM oars ters 14 11-9 14:8 14-5 11 29 28:7 60 17-2 51-7 49-7 156 
791 7 PIS Suh WA eee eae 17-8 11-0 17-5 15-1 13-6 28-6 28-5 59-3 17-2 49-8 48-1 
80 PAU IOCSYN lee tera, || Se Be eae 11-2 17-7 15-4 13-4 26-7 25-7 59 17-5 52 48-8 157 
925 DAG ow See eee ea 17 11-3 18 15-3 14-3 28:8 30-8 62-5 18-1 51-7 50-7 |58 
693 STS fi oe rae 15 ll 16-5 14-5 13-7 80-4 29-9 56-1 16-3 47-7 46-5 |59 
875 2G TN as 20 11-2 17-1 15-1 13-6 28-3 30:8 58-3 16-6 49-3 46-3 |60 
66 Dia ea Ses 19 10-4 18-2 15-2 13-2 28-8 25-2 60-4 17-3 48-5 48-4 |61 
1-373 30°88 cake 17-9 10-7 17-7 14-1 12-8 29-8 31-8 58-7 16-6 48-9 47-2 
70 1s A a alee | Re ee 12-4 19-2 15-4 14 81-2 oo 62-4 17-8 54 50 62 
1-525 Ss PACK all Weis ase | [Py Samed me 10°8 16-7 15 15 31-7 37-7 65:3 19 54 56-7 163 
1-484 A Sate, ws sPeva al hore, cae 11 18-4 14-7 14 29-2 80°70 61-8 18-5 53-8 49-4 164 
1-432 Doon sae hee 17 10 18 13 12 25 27-5 54 TD 45-5 44-5 |65 
1-361 A, | eae a Sea 16 9-9 15-8 13 10-8 27-6 26-5 53-7 14-8 43-8 42-4 |66 
1-445 5 a al DE OE eran He, year ae ily! 17-6 12-6 11-8 30-7 Siz 56-7 14-9 45-1 44-3 |67 
1-483 Soe gies cans & 15 10 18-1 14 11-7 31-3 3192 55:7 15-7 45-1 43-4 |68 
1-556 o/c a ER 20 10-8 18 15 13-1 31-7 31-7 60 17 50 46-7 |69 





f. Formerly raspberry jam. 


t Ontario and east, 32 ounce jar with pectin; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin, pure. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


Sugar 


LOCALITY 


Granulated, 
per Ib. 


cents | cents 


Dominion (average)................ 8-5 
Nova Scotia (average)...............] 8:3 
dey AME V adieinctn as asso ues Sere 8-2 
D=—Niew |(GIAseO Wi. as sans sm omicGeek 8-1 
S=-AtmbersbiWe:.uds scans e aeelemmee 8-3 
AA clita Keats. «\ ste gra dasias siete meer 8:5 
H=—WANGBSOT sis ite 3 os os cies 8-3 
GUT): Bats ca See Asians ism oa eek 8-2 


S—Monctonw «ck cariaaes denies 


EL=—Ba thuimatitens. echo’ aes 0 hte gampiens 
Quebec (Average) oh ae ecige. ebm se 
BIZ Queens wil. aswel « sewsetpetels 
*1S— I hree RVers tse aes ct sles 
*14—Sherbrooke.......--.....20+0. 
TL SOTO de ips alee Aaleus gine: aie ese 
*16—St. Hyacinthe................ 
POG OEM Muli sbe archer le Wisner oe 
F1L8-— i hetlordy nese... o... 'o<..oh pee 
T1O-— Montreal dates Gees.» peters 
fA § EB ET A EE ARS Ob dae, Lives ok 


2S—— RAN TSEOM M/S acres fers sages Space 
Pye Rea EN Hes tart Pee alee eee er Salil 
2h Peterborough: .v.se ahem: 
20S AWiahiPiodas sie tie oleae 
Sesh UPA MG mate aletigcse is at erelecs aiemeRe Ce A 
TSI NORORLO see veal giers sabe 
29—Niagara Falls................. 
S0-— St Catharines quscs>.. otic 
Sle Hamil bonnylisde tee aos 3 ees ee 
So BVADLOT a's falas ves tele 
SLE GPT FY AN MMW AN esl a MS 
342 (Gell cie. ce atele cls se Aerie 
She IKE CMeNGIn actus ya eels ot mer toRiers 
36—Wood stock. .....banedas wel elena 
SSB TAD LONGLEN clhsre ccrruitet seein 
SS HOME Gtasere. 4s oreie es ca eRe 
SOS Ue DNOMIAS,, ch las can sole ca ep Ne 
40-—Oha thataesin d cies ancicstsehlone 
Al—W ind sfc. cece eees o> RN ey 
AD AEE Uh oe saides picks sce eitas ace 
435-—(C)wen SOUNG <0 sc. truss) se sen oe 


Aa LSTTYANTAN Sieh ys. Sere She tok Rhames 
48—Sault Ste. Marie... ...6....5..- 
49 POr GeADEMUP omisiie. ois. oe os eee 
50—Port William. ts ccn eke ce as 
Manitoba (average)................. 
D1 Wann IPOS ah canine «4 re es oi ae. skele > 
O2—Prandonecs..< cms eke bee eter 
Saskatchewam (average)........... 
DSN LATA trtete ioc cvuieneihe, sie! eyeketeatla te 
54—Prince Albert.........4....... 
DOs ASIA LOOM ei. fe a.s aire d<8 nase Baars 
SG—MOOse J aWils bags vost bos cece be 
Alberta (average)...¢............... 
5i/—Medicine Hath...0)...5 000. 
5S— Drumheller / aise: + oh silsimes 
09-—BOMOnUOUE cod. oh ccs cdl sees 
OUP a TV etna) Beal one oie eis eet 
Ol Lethbridge... 4. 9. ee + uhoe sees 


62a rnie wis arin: baiaeeodee series 








medium, per lb. 
unsweetened, 


per # lb. tin. 


per lb. 
per qt. 
per lb. 
per lb. 


per Ib. 
Coffee, medium, 


Tea, black, 
Cocoa, pure, 
Vinegar, in bulk, 
Salt, fine, table, 
Starch, laundry, 


Yellow, 























cents | cents 
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PO LWWHWORPRE ARE PEE PP PP 





QO MI. 00 NI ~I.GO OO OD & G0 00 OD & OD O O & 6S 9 00 GW 00 00 00 60 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 00 60 00 00 00 00 00 00 G0 W100 00 00 00 NI 3.00 GO STAT NI A AT AT ~T AI A 22 00 00 00 00 0 00 00 00 00 “00 ~I.80 
NOD YORBSOURDSOmM WROATWOMDWUANMOOMOm~100 doo moo-~geeanon 


COR WPONOCLOTPD RWW PR PWRPRPWWWWWWPRW PPR RO PP wWw RP 








a a) = 
SH . Bee g 
jn fo C+ 4, 
ae on o 2 
3-2 Sing & Og 
iow Sag 49 
wen ape ca 
Halal, 
a2.) 3g £28 
o2) <x jaa 
$ $ 
4-9 15-848b 10-051 
5-0 17-250 8-190 
abe Bee 7-15- 7-508 
eae eee 6-75- 7-008 
Le ee ae 6-75- 9-25 
17-25 | 9-00-10-75 
ae ea SR Beh 7-75-10-00 
9 17-400 |9-650-10- 400 
9 16-500 10-688 
g 10-00-10: 50g 
16-50 |12-00-13-00 
i a, ak Od 10-00-11-00 
Tae te ee oe 9-50 
0 15-836* 9-775* 
15-00 10-50 
15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
16:50 |10-00-11-75 
9 |15- Cink 50 | 8-00- 9-00 
-25 | 9-00-10-50 
2 15.00 10-50 
6 18-00 11-00 
16:00 | 8-00- 8-50 
15-90 | 9-00-10-95 
15-627 11-210 
15-90 10-45 
15-00 | 8-00- 8-50 
15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
15-00 | 9-50-12-50d 
16:00 |10-50-14-00d 
15-50 | 9-50-13-50d 
16-00 | 9-75-13-50d 
Z 1-25 


13°75 11- 
14-00-14-50g) 8-00-11-50g 
14-90g | 8-00-13 -50g 
14-50 |10-25-11-25 
15-50 | 9-50-13-25d 
15-25 |10-50-13-00d 
15-50 | 9-50-13-00d 
15-50 | 9-00-13-00d 
15-50 | 9-00-13-50d 
15-25 | 8-50-12-50d 
15-25g |11-50-12-50g 
15-00g | 9-50-12-50g 
15-00g | 9-00-11-50g 
15-00g | 9-50-11-50g 
15-50g | 8-50-10-00g 
15-50 | 8-50- 9-00 


16-50 14-00 
17-00 |11-00-14-50d 
18-25 13-00d 


19-00 |12-50-16-50d 
16-00 | 9-50-12-25d 
16-00 |12-25-14-00d 
16-00 |12-25-13-75d 
19-000 9-050 
19-00 | 6-25-13-75h 
erates Sct 5-00-11-20h 
Bb ACU nS Ri 8-469 
Rare ete 5-25-12-50h 


RO mM COKDO0CD OOOO MO GomawNto WwW cow eee © & 


L—) 


S 


Soroeo 


jer ated abe resi 9-50-11-00 
Soca ages 9-00-10-00 
ae raat 10-00-11-50 
Air aa. aap 10-00-11-50 
AS ho dews ee 9-25-10-75 
Barts Bees Asse 7:47- 7-978 
Bea EAS Be Ac 13 -00-15-50 


o 


os at eS was . we 4 ° ° . ar ae eer ear 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 


i. Including birch. 
$25-$35 per month, semi-modern $10-$15. 
for fuel. 


s. Delivered from mines. 


b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 
p. Six-roomed houses not extensively oceupied by workingmen, but some at $35-$50, according to con- 
*In the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax 




















June, 1941 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 719 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1941 
Wood Rent 
g 4 — S Six-roomed 
2 c= g - id au. ot 8 oo) epeont: houses wp 
H ae Sa oo >a ge - = 34 ouses with] incomplete 
a. S 8 ad 8 § $ $4 S S28 a & os modern con-| modern 
oS oS hy oa Serie ee 1 B55 lp hy En Sk veniences, con- 
ra Sa B28 2B £28 aes ao % & | per month | veniences, 
oO an) a0) RQ on) = oO = per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
12-772 10-324 12-421 7-633 9-062 7°464 27°9 9-6 25-133 18-535 
10-550 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167 30-0 9-7 21-333 15-3338 
9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 30 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-50 5:00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6:00c 30 9-8 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
1 OY Re Soe ACD ee OC Eas Ry ER EA ee alle dr OT ey eB 9-8 |15-00-19-00 |10-00-16-00 | 3 
12-50 8-00- 9-00 | 9:00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 9-9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
Fe Hane te RT| Se Roe e te | Cleats ec emeee CR A e eS M ER RD a a EOE SER ARNE Al SL 9-5 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
(Nata Ore MCCUE Regge Fe HEIGL SPOR & GRAY ae 8 HOB) Waly ut neal Ey oar eh ee Pes REI be 9-9 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-750 8-500 10-000). . 6-000 7-000 7:500c 19-0 9-5 |19-00-23:00 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
12-583 7°500 9-875 5-500 6-500 7-500 28°3 9-5 24-375 17-625 
12-00¢ 7:00g| 7-50- 8-00¢ 5-002 6:-00g¢ g 30 g 9-5 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 8 
13-25 8-00 12-00 6-00 7:00} 7-00- 8-00c 26-5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
ASO aareea ee tee ei Wt a Re oe RL ere OR TUT MEN Sb ee Dea WYO Ut 9-5 25-00 18-00 |10 
PDEs CROP ORES amt SRE UPR, Mabe th Ret MCR te Ot aca EH” OUR OR INT PO A PIM a SIS MDD OER 9-1 23-00 16-00 |11 
*12-891 *11-457 *12-398 *8-193 *9-339 *9-050 25°5 9-2 23-556 17-250 
12-00 13-33¢ 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c 26 8-3 |23-00-33-00 }............ 12 
13-50 8-00 11-00c 6-00 9-00c UCU UG [GAS Ae 9-1 |/23-00-81-00 |17-00-23-00 {13 
12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 25 11-4 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
Pilea oh ees Whee OR Meme CA ATR Mae OU Ue RSA ie a MA gD UE 8-9 |15-00-19-00 |10-00-15-00 |15 
13-00 12-66 14-00 8-66 10-00 LOM OON Sie... 9 18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
IPASERO EY AisBaltens, imeta Tl Lote a ge aocall GUy d Wan LURAY Nl ABR bare A Allee, Ni Semitas Po tie | Go na iene 9-4 118-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |17 
TE OO. ee ce, eka LOS50CH PRE en S QO ERE en. Vie 25 9-1 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
11-50-12-50 16-00c 17-33¢ 9-0 10-00 |10-00-12-00c 26 9 24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
13 - 25-13-50 8-00- 9:50 | 9-00-10-25 | 5-00- 6-00 | 6-25- 8-00 ]............]........ 8-8 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
13-142 11-10 13-35 8-82 10-601 8-944 26-1 9-3 26-652 19-866 
12-00-13 -25 10-00 11-00 7-00 8-00 | 9-00-10-00 25 9-2 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 {21 
BASE Uk MO Seb 2 at MD Ree BO ee A Od Ue 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
13-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 LO OO PSE Le i CLD, 25 4-2 |20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
13-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-3 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
14-00-14-50 10-00 11:00 5-00 6-00 5-00 22 9-3 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
13-50 13-00 14-00 10-00 11-00 9-00 20 9-4 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
14-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 OO MENA meal eT crn] oo teks ey 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |27 
12-00 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 8-8 |28-00-40-00 |20-00-28-00 |28 
12-25 g z g : g 9-1 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13-00g g 16:00g g g g 25 g 9-1 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
11-50 15-00 15-50 11-50 TZ OOM poner tae ccie 25 9-1 |28-00-38-00 |18-00-28-00 |31 
S250) Wee aie ten LO OO | eeea aman kae ale DD OOM weaereetys epee 28 9-1 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-25-00 |32 
PS 2 Oe lisheroriaivuae! L001 Sa 00s aanetoatcate 13:-00514- OO}HR furee fica 25 9-1 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
13-50 14-00 15-00 10:00 Db OO ERS. oes sta ee. ge 8-9 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
13-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 LS OO RE AR eaat Nee are TF 9-2 |22-00-33-00 |18-00-23-00 |35 
TS SUB ia poet dee ane hae UN Tie ad Mbt ih ache it BAM MERA) UE ax fie eee abi 9-5 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
13-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 DAs OOM Guitaie ie wolione urns 9-2 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
12-50-13 -00g gz 16-00g g 13 -00¢ z£ 25 2 9-4 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
13-00¢g g 16:-00g g 11-00-14-00¢| 8-00-12-00g| 22-5 ¢|........ 24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |39 
11-50g g g g g g g 9-4 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
12-00g g 16-00-18-00¢ g 12-00-14-00g| 7-00-10-00g 23 g 8-9 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
12-00¢ g g g g g g 9-7 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
T2200 Salata, atc... avec cere eee wites « caslteis.s does a awilte sila: osc eet. seen ee od Fale he 8-8 |21-00-26-00 |15-00-21-00 |43 
gE MESS OMS ia LE Bad SSEAD | 4 aR ae fe Re ae ays ral are || ars Meee ee aero eae DUA cee ts, CARR ANG URE A oe 44 
LOSOOW ee seonte Oe VL25=15 7506). eee ee 9-00c 9-00c 30 9-5 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
De ET Oa ne ae 2 anes Cee TOSBOC aspen cise sph to OO Oi eRe: ih aed 30 10 17-50 15-00 |46 
18-00 9-50 10-50 8-50 Oe DOM ede tu oe a Mi 35 9-6 p p AT 
11-00 6-50 OO, Wate ae Ske ttre lcs oe earch aicleme 6-50c 25 9-6 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
13-00 8-50 9-75 7-50 Si OMas Lets) 30 9-9 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 pH) OE hae SA oe 30 9-6 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |50 
TA G20E be Paes RU IMEE Roehl 2 7-813 8-563 7-000 30-3 9-7 26-750 19-500 
12 25 ys oi Pts ahd Beh eel aihe ae aks ae 6-25- 9-00 | 7-25-10-00 | 6-50- 7-50 32-5 9-6 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
Liles Um sian = opareemers tarsi tel lt srey St touen cet hel se 6-50-— 9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7:00 28 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
LOSOCE jtds be, Scie eal eh ess ores 6-750 8-700 9-450 27-5 9:7 27-375 20-125 
EA OOMMME T Ratt BF Bit ieee a eed Re, 7-50- 9-50 | 8-00— 9-50 9-50 27 9-8 |28-00-38-00 }20-00-28-00 |53 
OOO MN Ne chatcse ten cake Moun athe i Ahh 7) O20) O92 Ou lanes wets 30 9-5 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |54 
pet te | ak! alli de ik Sabet th bal ie ero ly dae oh 8 6-00- 8-50 | 7-00-10-50 7-25 28 9-8 |22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |55 
TA OO Re ALTAR. chy ies Ik ee Ae SAI nce ately 11-00-11: 60c 11-60c 29 9-5 |22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-:00 |56 
DOOR tensa cyos beasts |e ec as hos hoa 5-500 65-500 4-167 29-0 10-0 26-125 18-625 
g z z g g g 10-2 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |57 
Sapa SRA AS We RAS vise Ed Sed Pecks rte ova Hic ies Ma ME RR Fea oo ae 4-50 30 10:3 r r 58 
g g 5-00¢ 6-00g 30 g 9-7 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
11-50¢ g g 6-00¢ 7:00g 4-00¢ 26 ¢ 9-7 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
2 AS MENT RAC TR Pa tAE A (ES OEeR emer eran lc omennrc the mene | Renee ME TeRMRCRRT & 4-00 30 10-3 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
ROLO0M a | oscars ste: s lleuaeeas aries 3 7-344 7-446 4-318 54-2 10-3 23°310 17-688 
URS ST SN OEs eT en tds, SOR eA Sead AIRED MOR BEICS IE TEMERLL Coll cain al SPST erates so ol ea [tai aba whee eee 10-3 16-00 14-00 |62 
1D SOD ie. Boe Atela 2 ovate Aes 8-00- 8-75 | 9-50-10-00 |............ 40 10:7 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
NRE Se Rall S cite Ure rie cl eh Gl te eaves 7-50- 8-50 | 8-50- 9°75 |... ...... es 40 10 27-00-32-00 |22-00-25-00 |64 
LOS ORs NGE, Reta Meh a ee tas ee oe a ck ema ea 5-00 3°50 30 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
10 Lote | i se: PES litter ish tees ot cnats. Sonatas 6-00 4-00 30 9-7 |22-00-27-CO |16-00-22-00 |66 
Oa omlaretee ere | epsemine tts oe 4-50- 5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77¢ 30 10-8 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
1 50 SRE. IS Fie eA Dill RK ORR ace ea Pal ee era ee eee LA Bee -50 SOO MERAS,. cae 10-2 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
ayer tee fos oh ait SESE ane tv ok ed Coden sy hohe aes tet 6-00-10-00i} 8-00-12-00i]............ 35 10-6 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 








price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous.  g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite. 
dition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 and 5 roomed modern houses, 
of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional municipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 








OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 


t 
May| May| May|May|April| May 


Commodities Com- May] May] May] May 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1983 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
*All commodities: rena... sk 567 | 64-0)127-4/155-9| 97-3]100-2] 93-4] 89-7] 66-7] 85-3} 80-3] 73-7] 82-1] 86-6] 88-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable products ........ 185 | 58-1)127-$]167-0] 86-2}102-6} 84-0} 85-3] 61-0) 88-7] 79-1] 63-1] 72-8] 76-0) 76-3 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 =| 70-9)127-1]145-1] 96-0) 97-8]}108-4)102-6] 58-6] 76-8] 77-1] 71-9] 76-4] 84-5) 86-7 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Products esse aey. kd. 58. 85 | 58-2)157-1)176-5)101-7|100-1} 91-8] 83-0] 68-9] 75-3) 67-9] 66-4] 83-7] 86-0) 88-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
BPEL. ey Wie Aa May 49 | 63-9) 89-1]154-4/106-3/100-2] 94-1) 89-7) 59-5] 78-9] 77-2) 76-8] 87-7] 92-5) 95-4 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9)156-9/168-4)104-6)100-4) 94-4) 91-4) 84-5)102-8/101-5] 96-9/102-3]107-6|111-1 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
iheirtProdictss).825.6:2- 18 | 98-4/141-9/135-5| 97-3] 97-6) 99-2) 80-6] 64-7} 85-9] 69-0} 69-2] 76-5) 77-7} 78-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PLOductse. se. ae ee 83 | 56-8) 82-3/112-2}107-0] 98-5] 92-3] 90-8] 83-2] 86-6] 87-1] 84-7] 88-8] 91-7] 96-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCER RE ON URE Bo: 77=«| 63-4}118-7]141-5)105-4] 99-7] 95-5) 93-5] 81-2} 82-2! 80-5] 78-0) 85-4] 95-6/100-0 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0)102-7)136-1) 96-9}100-4) 93-0) 91-3) 70-8] 79-2] 77-7] 74-0} 82-0) 87-0}..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DAGCONEY. SE eM RSt mee 126 | 61-8}119-0}150-8] 90-2) 99-6] 96-5] 98-1) 64-3] 80-0] 78-4] 72-1] 77-9] 84-7]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2} 91-9]126-3}101-4}100-9} 90-7} 86-7] 75-1] 78-7] 77-2] 75-2] 84-7] 88-6]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7)183-3]164-3} 98-8)100-3] 93-1} 87-1] 63-2! 87-3] 78-9] 69-0) 78-9} 81-6]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1] 81-9/108-6/104-1} 97-2} 94-9] 91-5] 84-9] 94-1] 95-5| 94-9}100-3}102-7]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0}171-0} 98-2/101-6} 92-9} 86-6] 60-8] 86-5] 77-0] 66-1] 76-5} 79-2)..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials, Widen gh Pub. 111 | 67-0/100-7/144-0}108-7) 99-7] 99-1] 92-9] 75-6} 98-0] 89-4] 87-9] 95-3]100-7|..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5)148-1/177-3) 95-81100-9] 91-5] 85-2] 58-3] 84-6] 74-9] 62-4] 73-3] 75-6]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
PAL BIOL NG ees Hh va 186 | 59-2/134-7/176-4| 91-2/101-7| 83-8] 82-5] 60-9] 83-8] 74-6] 60-9] 70-5] 74-5)..... 
BS, PANINAIE 5.5984 Jie. 105 | 70-1)129-0}146-0} 95-9) 96-5}104-5] 99-1] 60-1] 78-3] 77-1] 72-8] 79-3] 85-9]..... 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 | 64-1/132-6)/160-6} 88-0)100-3] 93-0} 91-9] 51-2] 87-8] 77-3] 65-1] 68-0) 69-5} 69-9 

Hive Marme ret. eri een. ete atu 16 | 65-9/111-7)114-1) 91-7/100-2]103-6] 94-0] 58-7] 68-8] 68-0} 68-7] 78-3| 81-7|..... 
FUL oF oreptycqoen 02. e3i.fais4>%. 57 | 60-1) 89-7/151-3}106-8}100-2| 94-0} 89-5] 59-7] 78-5| 76-8] 76-5] 87-4] 92-1]..... 
T Vir Minerals. cy. 4's eve ch Lek, 203 | 67-9/115-2)134-6/106-4} 98-9} 92-6] 88-5] 79-4] 89-5] 86-7| 84-3] 89-7] 92-9]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8]154-1) 94-7] 99-7] 93-0] 88-5! 56-0} 85-8! 75-8] 66-5] 75-3] 79°3]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8)127-7/156-5}100-4} 99-8! 91-1] 88-9] 70-4] 80-1] 79-3] 73-2] 80-6] 85-3]..... 





t The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Cause: quatterne Price Movements e other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

{ For the week ended May 30, 1941, monthly figures not yet available. 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number ia 567. 


(Continued from page 710) ; 

On April 18, 1941, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board announced that the cities of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Fort 
William in the Province of Ontario and the 
town of Truro, Nova Scotia, had been added 
to the areas under rent control and on April 
23 extension of control to Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Oshawa, Belleville and Peterboro 
was announced. In all these cities effective 
on and after May 1, 1941, the maximum 
rentals in force are those prevailing on 
January 2, 1941, or, if the accommodation 
was not rented on that date, the rental pay- 
able under the latest lease in 1940. The 
rental figures in the table for the beginning 
of May, 1941, are, therefore, for these cities 
the same as at the beginning of January, 1941 
(Lazour Gazertr, February, 1941, page 192). 

Retail Prices 

Fresh meat prices at the beginning of May 
were slightly higher than in the previous 
month continuing the gradually upward move- 
ment in progress since December, 1940. Beef 


prices averaged materially higher also at the 
beginning of May than at the same date in 
1940, while lamb and fresh pork showed little 
change in this comparison. Sirloin steak 
averaged 32:2 cents per pound for May, 31:9 
at the beginning of April, 29-9 cents for 
December, 1940, and 28-5 cents for May, 1940. 
Cheaper cuts of beef showed similar changes. 
Lamb was 30:6 cents per pound for leg roast 
at the beginning of May, 1941, 30-1 for the 
previous month, 27:2 cents for December, 
1940, and 29-2 cents for May, 1940. Fresh 
pork averaged 23 cents for May, 22-3 cents 
for April and 23-2 cents for May, 1940. The 
price of breakfast bacon averaged the same 
in May, 1941, as one year previously, namely, 
32-8 cents per pound and changes in the 
interval were slight. 

Fresh eggs at an average of 26-4 cents per 
diozen were little changed from the previous 
month and recorded about the usual seasonal 
fall from an average of 46-2 cents for Decem- 
ber, 1940. The price in May, 1940, was 26-8 
cents per dozen. Prices were somewhat lower 
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in the prairie provinces and higher in the 
maritime provinces than elsewhere in the 
Dominion. Stocks of eggs in storage at May 
1 were reported to be about 16 per cent 
greater than at May 1, 1940. The price of 
milk at 11-5 cents per quart at the beginning 
of May was the same as for the previous 
month following an advance of nearly one-half 
cent per quart since the beginning of the 
year due mainly to increases reported from 
many cities in Ontario, where the prices were 
higher than in most other localities. The 
Dominion average price in May, 1940, was 11 
cents per quart. The average retail price of 
creamery butter was nearly four cents per 
pound lower at the beginning of May than 
at the beginning of April but still about four 
cents per pound higher than in May, 1940. 
Production during the first four months of 
the current year was about 138 per cent 
greater than for the same period in 1940 and 
a further substantial increase was reported 
for May. The “domestic disappearance” of 
butter in April was about the same as for 
April, 1940, and the quantity exported was 
small. The order of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board effective December 27 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, January, 1941, page 5) fixing maxi- 
mum wholesale prices of butter was revoked 
by the Board on the first day of May, 1941, 
effective May 10, 1941. The price of cheese 
at 24:4 cents per pound was fractionally 
higher than at the beginning of April but 
one cent per pound lower than in May, 1940. 
Stocks in storage at May 1 were somewhat 
greater than at May 1 last year and a further 
increase was reported at the beginning of 
June. The average price of bread was 6-7 
cents per pound, unchanged since March, 
1940. Flour and rolled oats have changed 
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little in the average in recent months. Dried 
beans averaged 6:2 cents per pound in April 
and May as compared with 7:3 cents in May, 
1940. Onions advanced one cent per pound 
averaging 6 cents at the beginning of May. 
The price of potatoes at 25-5 cents for 15 
pounds was little changed from the previous 
month as compared with 33-8 cents for May, 
1940. Granulated sugar averaged 8-5 cents 
per pound at the beginning of May, 7:9 cents 
at the beginning of April and 7-5 cents at 
the beginning of March. On March 31 the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board ordered 
an immediate increase of one cent per pound 
in the price of sugar at the refineries, this 
increase to accrue to the Dominion Govern- 
ment (Lasour Gazerrn, April, 1941, page 365). 
This action was taken at the request of the 
Minister of Finance. When the excise tax 
on sugar was increased one cent per pound, 
this order of March 31 was withdrawn imme- 
diately leaving the net increase one cent per 
pound. The price of anthracite coal at $15.85 
per ton has shown little change in recent 
months. The price at May 1, 1940, was $15 
per ton. Increases in rent were reported from 
a number of localities at the beginning of 
May. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nuts” at 
the beginning of May, 1941; Halifax, $18.25; 
Charlottetown, $1740; Moncton, $17; Saint 
John, $16.50; Quebec, $16; Three Rivers, 
$16.50; Sherbrooke, $17.50; St. Hyacinthe, 
$16.75; Montreal, $17; Ottawa, $18; Kingston, 
$17.50; Belleville, $17.50; Peterborough, 
$18.50; Oshawa, $17.50; Toronto, $15.50; St. 
Catharines, $15.75; Hamilton, $16.50; Brant- 
ford, $17.75; Galt, $17.50; Sudbury, $19.75; 
Cobalt, $21.50; Timmins, $21. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index num- 
bers of cost of living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the April issue of the Lasour 
GazETTE. Since these monthly notes are all 
compiled from British and foreign sources the 
information contained therein usually deals 
with conditions prevailing some months pre- 
vious to the date of publication in the Lasour 
Gazette. In Great Britain both wholesale and 
retail trade are now subject to government 
control, the main objects of which are to con- 
serve supplies of vital materials and to pro- 
tect the public from unwarranted increases in 
prices. In order to achieve these ends the 


government of the United Kingdom has fixed 
retail and wholesale prices of some articles and 
is controlling the entire trade in some com- 
modities, including importation and export- 
ation. 

Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Statzst index num- 
ber, on the base 1867-1877=100, was 138.0 at 
the end of March, an advance of 1.2 per cent 
for the month. A rise of 4.2 per cent in the 
“sugar, coffee and tea” group and of 1.7 per 
cent in the animal food group was almost 
offset by a decline of 2-1 per cent in vegetable 
foods. All the industrial materials groups 
showed some advance for the month, the 
greatest being one of 4-2 per cent in textiles. 


Cost or Livinec—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number, on the base July, 
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1914=100, was 198 at April 1, an increase of 
0:5 per cent for the month. Food rose 0-6 
per cent, the principal change being a sub- 
stantial increase in bacon prices. Clothing 
prices also were higher partly due to the 
Purchasing Tax. Rent, fuel and light and 
sundries showed little or no change. 


Eire 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 218 for Feb- 
ruary, a rise of 2 per cent over the November 
level. Since August, 1939, food prices have 
risen 24 per cent, clothing 36 per cent and fuei 
and light 46 per cent, and the total cost 
of living (including rent and sundries) 26 


per cent. 
New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistic Office, on the base 
1926-1930=1000, was 1280 for February, an 
increase of 0-5 per cent for the month. Each 
one of the seven main groups contributed to 
this increase. 
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Cosr or Livina—The index number of the 
Census and Statistics Office, on the base 1926- 
1930=1000, was 1056 for February, a rise of 
0:6 per cent for the month, and of 6:1 per 
cent over the August, 1989, level. 


United States 

WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number on the base 1926=100, 
was 83:2 for April, an increase of 2-1 per cent 
for the month. Every one of the ten main 
groups of commodities were included in the 
general rise, the largest increases occurring in 
farm products, foods and textile products. 

Cost or Livinac.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, of the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities, on the base 1935-1939= 
100, was 102-2 at April 15, an increase of one 
per cent for the month, mainly due to a rise 
of 2:2 per cent in food prices; clothing rose 
0-2 per cent, rent 0°3 per cent, “fuel, elec- 
tricity and ice” 0-2 per cent, house furnishings 
0-6 per cent and miscellaneous commodities 
0-3 per cent. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Manitoba Appeal Court Upholds Decision 
not to Interfere with Union’s Inter- 
pretation of Railway Agreement 


On May 18, the Manitoba Appeal Court with 
Mr. Justice Trueman disagreeing with the 
reasons for judgment, unanimously dismissed 
the plaintiff's appeal and affirmed the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Adamson of the King’s 
Bench who had refused to interfere with the 
interpretation of a collective agreement made 
in good faith. (Lasour Gazerrs, 1940, p. 
1324.) 


At the organization of the Canadian 
National Railways in 1920 the employees’ 
seniority lists were consolidated with the result 
that as the Canadian Northern Railway was 
the oldest most of its employees were at 
the top of the list. To remedy this the 
“Montreal Agreement” was drawn up in 
1926 by the Canadian National Railways and 
representatives of the Brotherhood of Fire- 
men and Enginemen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. There were separate 
lists for engineers and firemen as well as con- 
solidated lists in the Firemen’s Brotherhood 
which included firemen and engineers when 
the latter, being unemployed, were compelled 
to work as firemen and their seniority de- 
pended on the date they had first joined the 
Brotherhood. The Montreal Agreement recog- 
nized these lists and provided that when men 
of these different classes had chosen the par- 
ticular seniority district to which they wished 
to belong they were to be put on the list for 
that district by groups in proportion to the 


number that were employed on September 1, 
1920, on the old railway lines in that district. 
When this agreement was applied the 1926 
seniority lists were used. 

In 1933, a block of 69 men from the foot 
of the engineers’ list was placed at the top of 
the firemen’s list, adversely affecting the plain- 
tiff who was on the firemen’s seniority list. 
On protest, this was corrected to the extent of 
23 places. 

Although the majority of the Court felt that 
the plaintiff was reasonable in his claim that 
the engineers should have been listed on the 
firemen’s list in order of their seniority as fire- 
men, this contention had been rejected by the 
Brotherhood and previous judgments concern- 
ing this same agreement were cited to show 
that “the courts are unwilling to interfere 
with trade unions in the administration of their 
internal affairs when there is no evidence of 
bad faith, or breach of contract, and there are 
expert tribunals set up by the unions them- 
selves to hear appeals by their members.” 
“The Montreal Agreement is not a contract. 
It is a declaration of policy in an effort to 
straighten out an administrative tangle.” 
Murphy v. Robertson (No. 2), (1941), 2 
Western Weekly Reports 162. 


Labourer on Saw Machine in Ontario 
Recovers Damages for Employer’s 
Negligence 


On May 14 Mr. Justice Roach of the On- 
tario High Court of Justice gave judgment for 
$4,000 and costs in favour of a workman who 
lost a leg as the result of an accident while 
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helping in sawing wood on the defendant’s 
farm. 

A portable sawing outfit made of a steel 
shaft mounted on a frame with a circular saw 
at one end of the shaft and on the other an 
iron fly-wheel and pulley was supplhed with 
power from an old automobile. There was no 
safety device to control the speed which de- 
pended on the resistance at the saw and when 
the saw was running free the fly-wheel burst, 
a section of it striking the plaintiff’s left leg 
below the knee. 

The outfit and his own labour was supplied 
by one, Laidlaw, who was to be paid $1.25 an 
hour, under an arrangement with the defen- 
dant’s agent, Campbell, who was in charge of 
operations. The defendant was also working 
on the job. The Court disallowed the defence 
that Laidlaw was an independent contractor 
liable in damages if anyone was. Campbell’s 
limited knowledge of such outfits did not 
change the status of Laidlaw from that of a 
servant to an independent contractor. 

The relationship between the defendant and 
the plaintiff was also that of master and ser- 
vant and the defendant had failed in his duty 
to take reasonable care to provide proper 
equipment and to select competent persons to 
operate it. The Court considered it a reason- 
able conclusion based on the evidence that the 
bursting of the fly-wheel was due to excessive 
speed. 

It was held, then, that the injury was caused 
by breach of the defendant’s twofold duty to 
the plaintiff. He allowed a dangerous system 
of work with no device to regulate the speed 
of the saw and he permitted an incompetent 
person to be in charge. The plaintiff could 
not be said to have accepted the risk as he was 
apparently unaware of it. Marshment v. 
Borgstrom (1941) 17 Ontario Weekly Notes 
197. 


Lessor of Gasoline Station Not Liable for 
Injury Sustained Through Lessee’s 
Negligence 


Mr. Justice McDougall on February 6 in 
Montreal Superior Court dismissed an action 
for damages for injuries suffered by a 
labourer during temporary employment in a 
gasoline service station which was leased by 
the defendant Oil Company to the plaintiff’s 
employers. 

The plaintiff was seriously injured when he 
fell 12 feet into an oiling pit when a door 
opened by one of his employers struck him 
on the jaw and threw him from the plank 
on which he was standing to clean the ceilings 
of the establishment. 

The .Court found negligence on the part 
of the man who opened the door who knew 
or should have known of the plaintiff’s posi- 
tion since he had hired him and assisted him 
in erecting the staging. 
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The question was whether the operators of 
the service station were servants or préposés 
of the company in which case the provisions 
of Art. 1054 of the Quebec Civil Code would 
apply: “masters and employers are respon- 
sible for the damage caused by their servants 
and workmen in the performance of the work 
for which they are employed.” To bring ‘the 
case within this Article the relation of the 
defendant company to the operators must be 
that of master and servant. Independence of 
action destroys the essential character of this 
relationship under both the civil law of 
Quebec and under common law. The Court 
was of the opinion that the defendant exer- 
cised no such control over its tenants, the 
operators of the station, as to constitute them 
préposés, much less servants. Except for 
some supervision as to the manner in which 
they operate the premises they are free from 
control of the defendant while the lease is in 
effect. The defendant could therefore not be 
held liable for their negligence. Mattocks v. 
Supertest Petroleum Corp. Ltd. (1941) 79 
Rapports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supé- 
rieure 154. 


Joint Committee under Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act Collects Wages 
for Carpenter 


On March 11 Mr. Justice Duranleau of 
the Montreal Superior Court allowed in part 
the claim of the Joint Committee, set up 
under the Collective Agreement Act for the 
building trades in the counties of Joliette, 
Berthier, Montcalm and l|’Assomption, which 
brought action on behalf of a carpenter who 
had been hired by a farmer to do work on 
his farm as well as for various other people, 
some of whom were farmers. 


The work was. done between April 11 and 
August 3, 1940. Under the Act (1937) 
“sericulturists’ were exempt from its opera- 
tion. The Collective Agreement Act, 1940, is 
declared not to apply to “agricultural 
exploitation”. 

The question was whether the various types 
of work done by the carpenter were covered 
by the agreement. Work done for farmers 
even where the defendant was not hired 
directly was considered to be outside the 
scope of the agreement but for work done 
for others within the area covered by the 
decree and after it came into effect the 
workman was held entitled to the rates fixed. 
The defendant’s evidence was accepted as to 
the number of hours worked as he had 
noted them at the time and produced a 
cheque for the work done endorsed by the 
employee. Some of it was labourer’s work 
outside regular working hours and only the 
labourer’s rate was allowed. 
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In addition to the amount directed to be 
paid for such work the judgment included 
the 20 per cent penalty which the Act allows 
the Joint Committee to collect together with 
interest and costs. Comité conjoint des 
Métrers de la Construction de Joliette v. 
Rivest (1941), 79 Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec, Cour Supérieure 158. 


Quebee Landlady held Entitled to Collect 
Difference between Agreed Rent and 
Relief Payment Accepted during 
Unemployment 


Mr. Justice Forest of the Montreal Superior 
Court on September 13, 1940, gave judgment 
for the landlady in the sum of $287, the 
difference between the amount which would 
have been paid at the agreed rent of $15 
per month, which had been paid by the 
defendant for part of a year, and the amount 
which the City relief commission had paid 
during four years of his unemployment. 

The Court dismissed the defendant’s argu- 
ment that in accepting payment from the 
City of $850 a month the landlady had 
renounced her right to the balance. There 
was no agreement to reduce the rent but the 
amount paid by the City had been accepted. 

The Court relied on Art. 1161 of the Civil 
Code which provides that when a receipt 
makes no special stipulation the payment is 
to be credited to the debt first incurred. He 
observed that the purpose of unemployment 
relief was not to relieve the unemployed of 
their just debts. The Judge remarked that 
a debtor generally has the right to dispose 
of his money as he pleases but if he neglects 
to stipulate that a payment is in respect of 
a particular debt, the right passes to the 
creditor. The agreement to pay $15 a month 
was still good and the monthly payments by 
the relief department kept the debt from 
being outlawed by time. Dame Lemieux v. 
Robert (1941) 79 Rapports Judiciaires de 
Québec, Cour Supérieure, 136. 


Supreme Court Holds Union Not Legal 
Entity for Purpose of Suing 
in Quebec 


The Supreme Court of Canada has unani- 
mously upheld the decision of the Montreal 
Court of King’s Bench which refused to 
allow the appeal of a union from a judgment 
of the Superior Court denying its right to 
sue under a statute making it liable to be 
sued. (Lasour Gazerrs, 1989, p. 544; 1940, 
p. 991.) 

The claim was for $122,360, arrears of wages 
alleged to be due 76 plaintiffs under a 
collective agreement between the unions and 
the Dress Manufacturers’ Guild of Montreal 


which had been made legally binding in the 
industry by Order in Council under the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act. The 
defendant took exception to the form, alleging 
that the statute referred to by the plaintiffs 
did not give them the right to sue. 

In 1930 the Supreme Court of Canada held 
in Society Brand Clothes v. Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America that “an unin- 
corporated labour union has no legal exist- 
ence and cannot be considered in law as an 
entity distinct from its individual members 
and is not suable in the common name... 
and that their officers had no capacity to 
represent them before the tribunals of the 
Province of Quebec” where under article 81 
of the Civil Code a representative action 
was impossible. In 1938, however, an Act to 
Facilitate the Exercise of Certain Rights gave 
persons who have claims against unions the 
right to summon them in the name of one 
of the officers or collectively under the name 
by which they are commonly known. The 
appellants claimed in the present case that 
the right to be sued is reciprocal or com- 
plementary with the right to sue. 

The opinion of the Court was that where 
as in this case the words of a statute are 
precise and unambiguous they must be read 
in their ordinary and natural sense. ‘The 
Act does not purport to incorporate the 
groups or persons; neither does it confer on 
them a collective legal personality. The 
wording of the Act clearly shows that this 
was not the intention of the Legislature. The 
appellants might have acquired the necessary 
status under the Quebec Professional Syndi- 
cates Act or by registration under the Trade 
Unions Act of Canada. The appellants cited 
several Quebec labour laws passed since 1930 
such as the Collective Agreement Act giving 
a joint committee of employers and employees 
power to act for the individuals, but it was 
pointed out that juridical personality was not 
given to a union under this Act. 

The Court took the position that the 
appellants were not denied their day in court 
or the right to institute proceedings. The 
effect of the judgment was merely to say 
that “they could not institute the present 
proceedings and become plaintiffs in the case 
merely by designating themselves in the writ 
of summons under the name which they have 
adopted in the premises.” 

A motion by the respondents to quash the 
appeal to the Supreme Court for want of 
jurisdiction was disallowed as all the con- 
clusions asked for by the plaintiffs were 
within the jurisdiction of the Court to award. 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
et al. v. Rothman, Supreme Court of Canada, 
June, 1941. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 

showed further marked expansion at the 
beginning of May, according to returns re- 
ceived by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
from 12,542 firms each employing a minimum 
of 15 workers and representative of all indus- 
tries except agriculture, fishing, hunting and 
highly specialized business. The number of 
persons employed by these establishments 
aggregated 1,450,542 or 42,404 more than at the 
beginning of April. The employment index 
(with the average in the calendar year 1926 
as the base equal to 100) stood at 145-5 as 
compared with 141-3 at April 1 and 114°3 at 
the beginning of May last year. The indexes 
for May 1 of preceding years are as follows: 
1989, 106-2; 1938, 107-4; 1987, 106-3; 1936, 
99-5; 1935, 95-2; 1934, 92-0; 1983, 77-6; 1982, 
Siro, 219315.) 1022+. 1980) 111-45 1929, 116-2; 
1928, 106-8; and 1927, 101-8. The latest index 
was the highest on record in the more than 
twenty years during which the current surveys 
of employment have been made. 

The improvement indicated at May 1, 1941, 
exceedied the average at that date in the 
experience of the period 1921-40. Accordingly 
the index of employment, when corrected for 
seasonal trends, showed an advance rising 
from 149-7 in the preceding month to 151-1 
at the beginning of May. 

Unemployment in Trade Unions —At the be- 
ginning of June, 1941, the percentage of 
unemployment among local trade unions stood 
at 4:6 in contrast with percentages of 5:5 
at the beginning of May and 7:9 at the be- 
ginning of June, 1940. The percentage for 
June was based on returns compiled from 
2,009 labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 283,895 persons. 

Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed that the number of place- 
ments effected daily during May, 1941, was 
shghtly less than that recorded during the 
previous month, although the total volume 
was greater, this being accounted for by the 
fact that there were more working days in 
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May than in April. When compared with 
May, 1940, daily placements were higher, ser- 
vices, manufacturing and transportation show- 
ing the greatest gains under this comparison 
and services and logging under the former. 
Vacancies in May, 1941, numbered 54,982, 
applications 73,458, and placements in regular 
and casual employment 50,337. 


Prices—In retail prices the official index 
of the cost of living in Canada calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon average prices in the period 1985 to 
1939 as 100 was 110-5 at the beginning of 
June, 1941, as compared with 109-4 for May; 
104-9 for June, 1940; and 100-8 for August 
and September, 1939. In wholesale prices the 
weekly index number also calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100 was 90-4 for the 
week ended June 27 as compared with 88:7 
for the week ended May 30 and 87-5 for that 
ended May 2. Comparative figures on a 
monthly basis for certain previous dates are 
88-5 for May, 1941; 81-6 for June, 1940; 
72-3 for August, 19389, prewar; and 73-2 for 
june, 1989. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 726 
gives the most recent statistics available 
reflecting industrial conditions in Canada. The 
index of the physical volume of business was 
3-1 per cent higher in May than in the pre- 
vious month and 12 per cent higher than in 
May, 1940. The increase for the first five 
months of 1941 as compared with the same 
period in 1940 was 18 per cent. The index 
of mineral production was about 15 per cent 
higher in May than in April there being a 
substantial increase in the receipts of gold at 
the mint. A decline was recorded in the 
production of coal. The index of manufac- 
turing was slightly higher in May than in 
April and about 9 per cent higher than in 
May, 1940. Comparing the first five months 
of 1941 with the same period in 1940 the 
increase in this group was about 11 per cent. 
In this comparison an important increase was 
recorded in the meat packing industry, hog 
slaughterings being up 30 per cent; steel pro- 
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(%) Trade, external, aggregate.. $ 
{°) Imports, merchandise for 
CONSUIM DUIONI ae ee ae ete 
9) Exports, Canadian produce. $ 
ustoms duty collected........ 
Bank debits to individual 
SBCCOUNTE Ses cas SO oecinen 
(1) Bank notes in circulation.. $ 
Bank deposits savings......... 
Bank loans, commercial, ete... $ 
Security prices, index numbers— 


ee ee 


Cr ee ee 


290,758 609 


128,095,970 
161, 639, 089 
12,520, 481 


3,265, 871,770 


384, 219, 083 


1,695,182, 12! 
1,031,765, 466 


63-9 
96-3 
95-9 
88-5 
109-4 
142-9 
134-5 
147-9 


145.6 

5:5 
244,842 
26,725,770 


19,276,000 
15,095,000 
16,572,356 
40, 875, 600 

113,624 


1,198,255 


375,373,644 
2,121,397 
71,548, 490 
2,843, 157 


2,805,394. 000 


35, 670, 000 
284,770 


Comunron'stoclss jn) Make ae EN i ene yh 
Preferred stocks} Aa yasteels drone nae ere 
Index of bond yields, Dominion.....].............. 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 790-4 
(2) Cost of living index number...... 110 5 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted.......].............. 
(*) Index, retail sales, adjusted......).0............ 
Index swholesale’salesk, QU soe Webi ae 
(2) Employment index number 
(employers’ pay-roll figures)....].............. 
(?) (4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)......... 4.6 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings,revenue freight cars 259, 884 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings.... $ 25, 642,352 
Operating expenses........ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
gross earnings............. 18,497, 000 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 
operating expenses, alllines $ |.............. 
Steam railways, freight in 
Kio 1 al Cex aye BAN I EONS oe Port ot aN) Io ke I a 
COiBuilding ipermaitsde ken ciechd Oh Lib eaers sieretel: 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 85, 747, 500 
Mineral Production— 

1 yf Suh wos oyu aMmeg tt VAN alley Gay Sink tons patra eet) is 

Steel ingots and castings...... fons | eo Aue he 

GrrO-BLOYSN, case sant decane tONS| 35) comes. 

Gold eee nee see ah pas OUNCES. crremy ene einer. | atte eee oa teem 

COs MeN Oy. CERO ne: tte cites COTE Mie te een ee 
Timber scaled in British Co- 

Lam Dia a es eS ope oe BOs Bt MAM 23 
Flour production.............. {oye) Eyal elas ae) 8 Ud 
(*) Sugar, manufactured......... lbs. 102, 412, 562 
Footwear production........... Pairs oe NO eee.) 
Output of central electric stations, 

A Be TT SON BI ALe SIS Ee Els Rete a Ja vow YUE ROU Sn ne 
Ssles of insurance.) oss ecese ee een Beene ete: 
Newsprint production.......... CONS |GET ae 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 25, 753 


(2) Index of Physical Volume of 
BSUSINGSS» eid Min atte wiaies ho la see iets 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION. «oc 4.cice ec los ne ane aoe 
Mineral (productions 2 Mite. ssa emia 
Mi arufaetu rings s3\4:0'5s\sreiete ve covenshe soretets lige iees eae ake 
COnStLUction yc ceases iciee oes | ee eee ce 
OSCE IC POWER d caatoleeee ts. sloie | ee cco ers 
DISTRIB WELTON Me Msi cals aioe wale leis canes ee Ren + 


26, 585 


132-0 
1433 
140-8 


Traderemployiments itd nce ce leet se © huts sakes een 


Warloadings See EGE! eee Eerie hs), 
Mm POrts ee i Wee ah ae dace ae ae 
Exports, excluding goldwnach sce saa Meee Biel cic 


2,984, 165, 460 


1, 707,557, 890 
1,012,157, 670 


3, 818, 466, 805) 


224, 693, 469 
106, 268, 419 


116, 982,587 
13, 243, 432 


361,822, 103 





_— 

S 

(oe) 
MIWNOMMD OO CO 


6-6 
230, 728 


24,648,000 
15,422, 154 


16, 655,000 
13, 506, 000 





15, 201,548 
23, 567, 2006 








June 


202,326,491 


90, 704, 835 
110,823,041 
12, 106,300 


2,681,584, 968 


307,333, 286 


1,608, 863.422 


935,847,848 


oOo 
—_ 
Hopnoaroa 


230,172 


22,359, 937 
14, 609, 124 


14, 192,000 
10,563, 825 


3,503,569, 000 


9,425,773 
39,097, 000 


88, 656 
166, 2°3 
10, 128 
451,964 
1,147, 808 


354, 284, 139 
1,170,238 
107, 509, 859 
1,750,984 


2,578, 883 , 090 


28, 233, 000 
315,340 
17, $30 


— 
no 
oO 
23} 


ie) 
co 
bo MD cO COW ND PMO 


May 


211,300, 484 


100, 536, 837 
109,852, 709 
18,504, 404 


3,339,595, 188 


264, 668, 621 


1,643,084, 405 


£37, 950,070 
733 


— 
aR 
ow 

a w waTwoo-on7 


212,207 


20, 281,335 
14,577, 890 


13,512,000 
11,047, 138 


2,929, 953, 000 


13,849,596 
28, 093, 800 


1, 267, 687 


304, 984,401 
1,282, 906 
93, 878, 138 
2,192, 983 


2,671, 567,000 


31,369,000 
323,560 
21,277 


oO 
Yo) 
CORN OOD C&O 


April 


170, 672,197 


85,979,519 
83,565,008 
11,518, 132 


2, 938, 297, 836 


243, 953, 661 


1,671, 538,370 


934,261,407 


88-4 
108-9 
100-2 

83-1 
104-6 
110-1 
110-0 
115-1 


11-9 
10-8 
201,817 


17, 666, 164 
13, 708,319 


12,044,000 
10,097,844 


2,784, 653 , 000 


11,127,440 
25, 905,000 


84,210 
163,451 
13, 989 
419,282 
1,273,015 


292, 229, 696 
1,344, 293 
59,710,134 
2,186, 128 


2,398, 722,000 


31,899,000 
268, 947 
19, 687 


120-0 
134-0 
146-4 
127-9 
179-6 
112-3 

95-9 
107-8 
110-7 
128-5 
121-4 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


+ For the week ended June 27, 1941. 


(1) Sum of Bank of Canada and Chartered Bank notes in circulation minus the holdings of Chartered Banks. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(2) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending June 28, 1941, and correspor ding periods. 


20, (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasona] variation. 


(41) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 


Sn production given in periods of four weeks ending June 14, May 17, and April 19 1941: June 15, May 18, and April 
1 (*) Excluding gold. 
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duction at 961,000 tons was more than 21 
per cent greater; pig iron production at 513,000 
tons, ll per cent greater; and automobile 
production, including cars and trucks, was 
127,000 as compared with 93,000 in the same 
period of 1940. 

In the construction industry the value of 
contracts awarded was much greater in May 
than in April. For the first five months of 
1941 the value was $129-7 million as com- 
pared with $86-3 million in the same period 
of 1940 an increase of 50 per cent. The 
output of electric power was higher in May 
than in the previous month and: higher also 
than in May, 1940. 

In the distribution of goods substantial 
advance was recorded in the figures for imports 
and exports in May over the previous month. 
The value of exports, exclusive of gold, rose 
from $442 million for the first five months 
of 1940 to $574 million for the same period 
in 1941. Imports in the same comparison were 
up from $405 million to $530 million. The 
advance in industrial production has been 
reflected in railway traffic, car loadings at 
1,223,000 cars in the period January to May, 
1941, being 15 per cent greater than in the 
same period in 1940 while the increase in the 
gross revenue of the railways was about 
30 per cent. 


Information available for June shows the 
advance in wholesale prices continuing both 
as compared with the previous month and 
with June, 1940. The number of cars of 
revenue freight and the value of construction 
contracts awarded both showed substantial 
advance in the same comparison. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of dis- 
putes recorded for June was 29, involving 
7,320 workers with time loss of 38,143 man 
working days, as compared with 14 disputes 
in June, 1940, involving 6,887 workers with 
time loss of 38,827 days. 

The most important disputes during June 
of this year were those involving hosiery 
workers and electric apparatus factory workers 
at Toronto, button workers at Kitchener, Ont., 
coal miners at Sydney Mines, N'S., and loggers 
pia. wowicnan, Lake, B.C..: Thirteen ,of.. the 
disputes involved less than 100 employees each 
and caused comparatively small time loss. 

In June, 1940, the most important disputes 
involved silk factory workers at Drummond- 
ville, P.Q., and coal miners in four localities 
in Nova Scotia. 

In May, 1941, the number of disputes was 
35, involving 6,292 workers with time loss of 
23,926 days, due chiefly to strikes of steel 
rolling mill workers at Montreal, metal fac- 
tory workers at Toronto, and to four strikes 
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of coal miners in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

Of the 29 disputes in June, 1941, 26 were 
terminated during the month. ‘Two were 
terminated in favour of the employers in- 
volved, four in favour of the workers, six 
resulted in compromise settlements, and 14 
were indefinite in result. In eight of these 
cases there were references to the I.D.I. Act or 
such action was contemplated if settlements 
were not reached by negotiations or concilia- 
tion. Three disputes involving approximately 
550 workers were recorded as unterminated at 
the end of the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions concerned. 


Highteen applications for 
Industrial the establishment of Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and: Investi- 
Investigation gation were received during 
Act the month of June and six 


boards were established. 
Eight board's submitted their reports. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act will be found in the section 
beginning on page 786. 


The majority reports of the 
two Boards of Conciliation 
in the railway wage cases 
were rejected by the Minis- 
ter of Labour, Hon. Norman 
A. McLarty who, on July 2, 
released without approval, 
the complete findings. 


Reports of 
Boards of 
Conciliation in 
railway wage 
cases 


The majority reports recommended a eost 
of living bonus of $1.93 per week only for those 
railway employees, 34 per cent of the total, 
who earn $25 or less per week. This recom- 
mendation, the Minister found to be violative 
of Order in Council P.C. 7440 which prescribes 
a bonus “uniform for all workers.” 


The wages of aproximately 143,000 em- 
ployees of the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway were 
included in the Boards’ investigation. 

Requests for a cost of living bonus (to which 
they felt entitled under the Government’s 
wartime wages policy as embodied in P.C. 
7440) were submitted by the 18 “standard” 
railway labour organizations as well as mem- 
bers of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, affiliated with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. 

Two separate Boards were established one 
for each group with the Hon. Mr. Justice 
Patrick Kerwin of the Supreme Court of 
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Canada acting as chairman for both. Other 
members of the two Boards were: Standard 
Railway Labour Organizations—A. W. Roe- 
buck, K.C., M.P., Toronto (employees) and 
Isaac Pitblado, K.C., Winnipeg (employers) ; 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
—J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto (employees) and 
F, T. Collins, K.C., Montreal (employers). 

When asked if the rejection of the majority 
reports might not lead to increased demands 
from the railroad workers, who are relatively 
well paid, the Minister of Labour replied that 
on the contrary the acceptance of the report 
would lead to widespread unrest not only on 
the part of the railway employees but on the 
part of all workers who have been asked to 
surrender their right to increased basic wages 
in return for the assurance of a cost of living 
bonus. “It is noteworthy” he said, “that in 
Canada where the cost of living has advanced 
approximately 8 per cent, the railroad workers 
had asked for a cost of living bonus that 
would be equivalent to only a 5:5 per cent 
increase in total payroll, whereas in the United 
States, where the cost of living has increased 
only 4 per cent, the railroad unions have 
requested a 80 per cent increase in wages. 
The railway workers of the United States have 
asked for an increase in their daily rates of 
approximately the same amount as the Cana- 
dian railway workers have asked as a weekly 
bonus. 

The complete texts of the Boards’ reports 
are published elsewhere in this issue in the 
article dealing with “Proceedings under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act’ com- 
mencing on page 736. 


“Speed in the settlement of 


Establishment industrial disputes is the 
of Industrial essential purpose of the 
Disputes creation of the Industrial 
Inquiry Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
Commission sion” (Lasour GaAzErts, 


June, 1941, page 613—Order 
in Council P.C. 4020 of June 6, 1941) said 
the Honourable Norman A. McLarty, Minis- 
ter of Labour, in announcing the appointment 
of Messrs. Humphrey Mitchell of Ottawa, 
Chairman, Gilbert Jackson of Toronto and 
George Hodge of Montreal, members, to serve 
on the commission. 

“It is of the utmost importance to deal 
with industrial disputes as promptly as pos- 
sible,” said the Minister. “Under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act it takes 
time to apply for a board; it takes time for 
the applicants to nominate their representa- 
tives; it takes time for the representatives to 
agree or disagree upon the appointment of a 
chairman; it takes time for the Minister to 
appoint a chairman, if necessary. By that 
time, the whole character of the dispute, and 
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the circumstances surrounding it, may have 
changed fundamentally. If we can get the 
Commission to investigate a dispute without 
delay and armed with the full authority of 
commissioners to require the production of 
any evidence, there is a very good chance 
that we can effect a settlement before ex- 
traneous matters are brought into the dispute. 
If the Commission does not succeed in effect- 
ing a settlement then it can advise the 
Minister whether there are good grounds for 
the appointment of a board of conciliation 
and investigation. 

Mr. Mitchell, an electrician by trade, after 
long years of experience in the labour move- 
ment and city government in Hamilton, 
Ontario, served as Member of Parliament, and 
on the Executive Board of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada. He 1s currently 
secretary of the National Labour Supply 
Council. Mr. Jackson is a banker and econo- 
mist, who, after many years of service on the 
staff of the University of Toronto, on the 
Ontario Commission on Unemployment, as 
the chairman of the Employment Service 
Council of Ontario and as economist for the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, was made economic 
adviser to the Bank of England, and is now 
in private consulting practice. Mr. George 
Hodge is Manager, Department of Personnel, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and has 
had a long and distinguished record of negotia- 
tion and conciliation in dealing with railway 
labour unions. Elsewhere in this issue will 
be found a consolidation of P.C. 4020 and 
P.C, 4844. 

In the lLasour Gazerts, 
November, 1940, page 1102, 
reference was made to the 
provisions of Order in Coun- 
cil (P.C. 6286)) of Novem- 
ber 7, prohibiting the “en- 
ticement” of skilled labour 
engaged in war production. 

This action resulted from a report of the 
Minister of Labour that it was considered 
necessary “to promote the orderly employ- 
ment of labour and to the end that the pro- 
duction of munitions, war equipment and sup- 
plies may not be hampered and, without 
limiting the individual rights of the workers, 
to prevent employers endeavouring to entice 
to their service those who are already en- 
gaged in the production of munitions, war 
equipment and supplies, by advertisement, or 
other form of solicitation.” 

On June 25, by Order in Council (P.C. 
4642) the coverage of Order P.C. 6286 was 
extended “to include the civilian employees 
of the companies engaged in the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan, and to 
provide that regulations may be issued to 


Extension of 
regulations to 
prevent entice- 
ment of skilled 
labour in war 
production 
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prevent the employment of persons in certain 
designated skilled and scarce trades except 
through employment offices in accordance with 
the system of priorities.” 


The amended regulations as contained in the 
Order in Council are as follows:— 


1. By extending the coverage of the said 
regulations to all the industries, including 
civilian companies engaged in the British 
Commonwealth Air Training Plan, now 
covered by the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act as extended by Order in Council 
dated November 7, 1939 (P.C. 3495), as 
amended; 

2. By striking out the phrase, “unless such 
employee is not actually employed in his 
usual trade or occupation”, in sections 1 and 
2 of the said regulations, and substituting 
therefor the phrase, “unless such person is a 
skilled tradesman not actually employed at 
his trade”; and 

3. By adding thereto the following new sec- 
tions. 

“4” The Minister of Labour may, with 
the concurrence of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission, make all such orders 
or regulations as he deems necessary to 
achieve the purposes and intentions of 
this Order; such orders or regulations shall 
forthwith be published in the Canada 
Gazette and shall have the force of law, 
and every person who contravenes or fails 
to comply with any such orders or regu- 
lations shall be guilty of an offence and 
shall be liable to the penalty of the last 
preceding paragraph. 


(The original Order provides for -a penalty 
for contravention of this Order of a fine not 
exceeding $500.) 


The text of the consolidated Order in Coun- 
cil is given elsewhere in this issue. 


On June 25, an Order in 
Council (P.C. 19/4600) was 
passed applying the provi- 
sions of the Government 


Compensation 
for trainees 
under War 


Emergency Employees’ Compensation 
Training Act to trainees under the 
Program War Emergency Training 


Program, the terms of the 
Act to apply for the payment of compensation 
other than that for temporary disability. 


The Order became necessary in view of the 
fact that the trainees are not employees of 
private employers and are not paid any salary 
or wages in the course of their training. There- 
fore they could not receive accident compen- 
sation under existing Dominion or provincial 
compensation legislation. 


Accordingly, this protection has been 
accorded trainees by an Order in Council 
extending the Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act. The determination of com- 
pensation to be paid is to be computed as 
though the injured trainee had been receiving 
a fixed wage of $12.50 per week. 
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The terms of the Order in Council making 
the Government Employees’ Compensation 
Act applicable to trainees are as follows: 


(1) All persons who are or may be in train- 
ing under the War Emergency Training Pro- 
gram, as authorized by Order in Council P.C. 
4506 of the llth September, 1940, shall be 
deemed to be employees within the meaning of 
that term as defined in the Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Act for all purposes other 
than the payment of compensation for tempor- 
ary disability, but allowing in all temporary 
disability cases necessary first aid, medical and 
hospitalization expenses and, in cases where 
hospitalization is unnecessary, continuation dur- 
ing the period of disability of such subsistence 
allowance as was being provided to the trainee 
immediately prior to the time of the causative 
accident, and subject to the following provision 
of this Order, the said Act shall apply accord- 
ingly; 

(2) As persons in training as aforesaid are 
not paid a direct wage or salary the amount 
of compensation to be paid to or in respect of 
any trainee under the said Act shall be com- 
puted as though the injured trainee had been 
in receipt of a fixed wage of $12.50 per week 
at the date of the causative accident, regard- 
less of any minimum rate of compensation, 
statutory or otherwise, which may be in effect 
in any Province at that date. 


With this issue of the 
Supplement Lasour Gazette there is 
on Canada’s being published a supple- 
Wartime ment entitled “Canada’s 
Wages Policy Wartime Wages Policy”. 


This supplement, illustrated 
by charts, details the purpose and meaning of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440; the text of the 
Order as amended; index of the cost of 
living; and a reference to a similar wartime 
wages policy in New Zealand. 


The Registrar of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation 
Act, Department of Labour, 
in accordance with clause 9 
of: Order in»Council, B.C. 


Working hours 
extended by 
agreement in 
main shops of 


Canadian 7440, has been advised that 
Pacific it has been mutually ar- 
Railway ranged with the staffs of 


the Mechanical Department 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 
main shops at Angus, Weston, and Ogden, 
engaged on munitions contracts, that effective 
June 2, 1941, for the duration of the emer- 
gency, the working hours at pro rata rates 
of pay on the munitions work will be 48 
hours per week, i.e., 8 hours per day, 6 days 
per week, exclusive of federal holidays, namely 
New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria Day, 
Dominion Day, Thanksgiving Day, Labour 
Day and Christmas Day. The present agree- 
ment with the Federated Trades employees 
provides for a 44-hour week of 5 days at 
8 hours and 4 hours on Saturday. 
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Discussion of wartime lab- 
our problems was one of 
the main features of the 
seventieth annual general 
meeting of the Canadian 


Wartime labour 
problems 
discussed at 
convention of 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Manufacturers’ held at the Seigniory Club, 
Association Lucerne, P.Q., June 9, 10 


and 11. 


During the session of the conference on 
labour problems the following closely inter- 
related problems were discussed: Labour sup- 
ply; stabilization of wages; control of labour 
movement; collective bargaining; prevention 
of strikes and lockouts; unemployment 
insurance. 


The following senior Government officials 
took part in the discussion: Dr. Bryce M. 
Stewart, Deputy Minister of Labour; A. 
MacNamara, Associate Deputy Minister of 
Labour, and Acting Chief Commissioner of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission; 
M. S. Campbell, Chief Conciliation Officer, 
Department of Labour; H. B. Chase, Director- 
General, Labour Relations Branch, Depart- 


ment of Munitions and Supply; R. F. 
Thompson, Supervisor of Youth Training 
Projects; A. W. Crawford, Department of 
Labour. 


Members of the National Labour Supply 
Council who also took part in the proceedings 
of this session of the conference were: W. C. 
Coulter, Coulter Copper and Brass Co. Ltd., 
Toronto; H. W. McIntyre, Ottawa Car and 
Aircraft, Limited, Ottawa; C. N. Moisan, 
Standard Paper Box Co. Limited, Montreal; 
Louis Armstrong, Consolidated Paper Cor- 
poration, Limited, Montreal; Allan W. 
Mitchell, Robert Mitchell Co. Limited, Mont- 
real; D. P. Cruickshank, Steel Equipment Co. 
Limited, Ottawa. 

One of the highlights of the discussion on 
this subject was the address given by Dr. 
Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
The text of Dr. Stewart’s address appears in 
full elsewhere in this issue. 


The Commission appointed 
on May 4, 1940, by Order 
in Council under the In- 
quiries Act to determine 
the amount of the cost of 
living bonus payable to the 
coal miners in the Provinces 
of Alberta and _ British 
Columbia working under supplementary agree- 
ments with the United Mine Workers of 
America, District 18, made its fourth report 
on May 3, 1941, finding that no change in the 
bonus should be made under the agreement, 
so that the bonus of 18 cents per day from 
January 1, 1941, to April 30, 1941, should be 


Fourth report 
on cost of living 
for coal miners 
in Alberta and 
British 
Columbia 


continued. (Lasour Gazette, February, 1941, 
page 1383.) 

The change in the cost of the list of foods, 
clothing, furnishings, etc., adopted for the cal- 
culation of the bonus was found to be from 
$12.8977 on December 2, 1940, to $12.9457 on 
April 1, 1941, an increase of approximately 
5 cents per week or -04 per cent and as this 
did not show an increase of five per cent since 
the time of the last calculation December 2, 
1940, no increase in the bonus was payable. 
Increases due to war taxation were deducted 
from the cost calculations as provided under 
the agreement. 


On July 8, the Minister of 
Labour, Hon. Norman A. 
McLarty announced that 
at a conference of repre- 
sentatives of the petroleum 
industry and officials of the 
Wartime Bureau of Techni- 
cal Personnel, Department 
of Labour, it had been agreed to co-ordinate 
the efforts of the industry in a program of 
training mechanics for the army, 

The conference, which was under the 
chairmanship of E. M. Little, Director of the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel, was 
another in a series called to discuss ways 
and means of assisting war industries to meet 
the demand for technical personnel and trained 
mechanics. 

This decision on the part of the petroleum 
industry follows similar action recently under- 
taken by other industries in Canada. By this 
decision the petroleum companies have not 
only agreed to co-ordinate their efforts in 
training technical personnel, but in addition, 
they will undertake to increase the number of 
men working in these shops so as to put them- 
selves in a position to handle war work; and 
to aid in the training of men in actual war 
industries in addition to their own require- 
ments. 

The conference heard a heartening progress 
report from R. L. Weldon, president of the 
Bathurst Power and Paper Company and 
chairman of the Wartime Machine Shop Board 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry—the first 
industry to so organize—who stated that the 
plan for using the maintenance and repair 
shops of the pulp and paper industry both for 
training men and producing parts for ships, 
guns and aeroplanes was proceeding rapidly. 
Already a considerable number of mills were 
participating in this work. 

Representatives of the petroleum refining 
industry at the meeting were: R. T. Eyre 
of Toronto and E. A. Smith of Petrolia, of the 
Canadian Oil Company; L. C. McCloskey 
of Toronto, R. L. Dunsmore of Halifax, T. 
Montgomery of Sarnia, and F. C. Mechin 


Petroleum 
industry to 
co-ordinate 
program of 
training 
mechanics 
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(now with the Department of Munitions and 
Supply): of the Imperial Oil Company; H. N. 
Short and H. H. Snyder of Montreal, of the 
Shell Oil Company; A. G. Farquharson of 
Montreal, of the McColl-Frontenac Company; 
and F. D. Campbell, now with the Director 
General of Shipping. 

Others present in addition to chairman HE. M. 
Little and R. L. Weldion included: Major R. J. 
Waterous of the National War Services De- 
partment; A. W. Crawford, Director of Plant 
Training of the Department of Labour; Col. 
Spencer Ball, Director of Trades Training Sec- 
tion and F. Farwell, executive assistant to 
the Master General of Ordnance of the Ord- 
nance Department; L. Austin Wright, L. E. 
Westman, and Col. George E. Cole, of the 
Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel. 

Addresses were also given by Dr. Bryce M. 
Stewart, Deputy Minister of Labour, and 
Desmond A. Clarke, director general of ship- 
building. A. W. Crawford, Director of Plant 
Training, Department of Labour, also spoke 
on the training of skilled trades. 


Public service, electric 
power, gas and transporta- 
tion companies are taken 
steps to assist wartime in- 
dustries to meet the growing 
demand for technical per- 
sonnel and trained mechan- 
ics. Ata meeting recently held at Ottawa at 
the request of the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, representatives of these 
companies from widely separated parts of the 
Dominion met with government officials to 
discuss methods for initiating such action and 
making it effective. Chairman of the meeting 
was EH. M. Little, Director of the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel, of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Following the meeting the Canadian Elec- 
trical Association has undertaken to extend 
the survey further, and to organize the effort 
of these companies so that the fullest pos- 
sible co-operation may be attained with the 
Department of Labour in the matter of train- 
ing mechanics in the plants themselves and in 
carrying on associated activities to further the 
' war effort. 

It is the intention, when the plan is in full 
working order, to operate the plants on a 24- 
hour basis so as to train a maximum number 
of men as rapidly as possible. 

This development is in line with a national 
program now being directed by the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel toward utilizing 
all possible training facilities in industry and 
to get these industrial facilities behind the war 
effort on a full time basis. Already other 
industries have become organized in a similar 
manner and results are already apparent. The 
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Public utilities 
co-operate in 
training of 
technical 
personnel 


first to become so organized was the pulp and 
paper industry. Although this organization 
was effected only a few weeks ago several 
hundred men are now being trained in the 
paper mills and the volume and variety of 
production of munitions and supplies have 
exceeded expectations. More recently the 
mining, public utilities and the petroleum 
refining industries have also set up group 
activities. 
Representatives of the public service, electric 
power, gas and transportation companies at 
the recent meeting at Ottawa were: T. P. 
Pinckard, who represented the United Gas and 
Fuel Company of Hamilton, the Union Gas 
Company of Chatham, the Windsor Gas Com- 
pany, the City Gas Company of London, and 
the Sarnia Gas Company; E. J. Tucker, the 
Consumer’s Gas Company of Toronto; M. C. 
Gilman, Winnipeg Electric Company; R. J. 
Beaumont, Shawinigan Water and Power 
Company of Montreal; E. Gray-Donald, Que- 
bec Railway Light and Power Company; 
George 8S. Gray, Canadian Transit Association, 
Toronto; E. B. Walker, Canadian National 
Railways, Toronto; Wilfred Philpot, Consum- 
er’s Gas Company, Toronto; W. C. Main- 
waring, B. C. Electric Railway Company, Van- 
couver; George E. Waller, Hamilton Street 
Railway Company; J. 8. H. Wurtele, Power 
Corporation of Canada, Ltd., Montreal; John 
Morse, Shawinigan Water and Power Com- 
pany, Montreal; A. W. Manby and L. S. 
Gardner, Hydro-Electric Power of Ontario, 
Toronto; H. C. Patten, Toronto Transporta- 
tion Commission; D. E. Blair, Montreal 
Tramways Company; W. E. P. Duncan, Tor- 
onto Transportation Commission; C. Willis 
George, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Ottawa; Oliver Hall, Wartime Machine Shop 
Association, Toronto; and F. T. Allen, Cana- 
dian International Paper Company, Montreal. 
Others present in addition to chairman E. M. 
Little included: Dr. Bryce Stewart, Deputy 
Minister of the Department of Labour; A. W. 
Crawford, Director of Plant Training, Depart- 
ment of Labour; L. Austin Wright and L. E. 
Westman, Wartime Bureau of Technical Per- 
sonnel; H. J. Carmichael, Director General 
of Munitions and Supply; and Francis Far- 
well and Col. Spencer Ball of the Ordnance 
Department. 
The Parliament of Canada, 
which met on November 7, 
1940, and adjourned on 
June 14, 1941, amended the 
Labour Department Act and 


Labour 
legislation 
enacted by the 
Parliament of 


Canada Acts dealing with concilia- 
in 1941 tion and investigation in 

industrial disputes and made 
changes in the National Defence Tax on 


wages and salaries. 
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Labour Department—The Labour Depart- 
ment Act was amended to provide for the 
appointment by the Governor in Council of 
an Associate Deputy Minister of Labour, who 
is to hold office during pleasure. 


Conciliation in Industrial Disputes—An 
amendment in the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act is designed to secure more impartial 
boards of conciliation and investigation. The 
section which prohibited any person from act- 
ing as member of a board if he had any direct 
pecuniary interest in the issue of a dispute 
referred to such board is replaced by a new 
section which prohibits any person from acting 
as a member of a Board who has any pecuniary 
interest in the issue of a dispute referred to 
such Board or who is then acting or has so 
acted within a period of six months preceding 
the date of the application for a Board in the 
capacity of solicitor, legal adviser, counsel or 
paid agent of either of the parties to the dis- 
pute. As introduced, the Bill referred to “ any 
pecuniary interest direct or otherwise” but 
the words “direct or otherwise” were deleted 
in committee. 


National Defence Tax—The Income War 
Tax Act was amended to increase the National 
Defence Tax, first imposed in 1940, on all 
persons residing or earning income in Canada. 
The new tax rate is raised from two to five 
per cent for any persons who have dependents 
and whose income exceeds $1,200 a year and 
for persons without dependents whose income 
exceeds $660 but does not exceed $1,200 a year. 
Taxpayers without dependents whose annual 
income is over $1,200 pay seven per cent. A 
tax credit is allowed of $4 each for the year 
1940, $14 for 1941, and $20 for 1942 and each 
subsequent year, in respect of certain depen- 
dents. The amount of tax payable is not 
permitted to reduce the income of the tax- 
payer below the minimum fixed above, $660 
or $1,200, as the case may be. 


As formerly, employers are to deduct the 
taxes payable by their employees from salary 
or wages and deductions at the new rate are 
to begin with earnings paid on or after July 1, 
1941. 


Bill not Passed —A Bill to amend the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 1940, which was intro- 
duced but later withdrawn, would have 
charged the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission with the duty of co-operating with 
other authorities in the Dominion or the prov- 
inces in collecting information concerning any 
plan for providing medical care or compensa- 
tion in cases of ill-health. 


According to a_ recent 
announcement made _ by 
Sidney Hillman, Associate 
Director General, Office of 
Production Management, 
reports compiled by the 
Training Within Industry section of the La- 
bor Division show that rapid progress is 
being made in overcoming threatened skilled 
labour shortages in the United States through 
on-the-job training of workers in defence 
plants. ; 

To date, 892 companies working on defence 
contracts have installed training-within-indus- 
try systems in their plants. These companies 
employ an aggregate of 1,532,000 workers. 

Of these, 42 concerns with more than 250,000 
employees launched their training programs 
the week ending June 21, 1941. 

The above figures refer only to those train- 
ing programs which the Training Within 
Industry Section of the Labor Division has 
directly helped to install through its 22 
regional offices. They do not include com- 
panies which had in-plant training systems 
prior to the defence emergency or have 
installed them independently since the defence 
effort began. 

“The rapid spread of training within indus- 
try is of utmost significance to the defence 
program,” said Mr. Hillman. “It enables 
defence plants to expand, to increase the 
number of shifts, and to absorb more and more 
semi and unskilled workers from the ranks of 
the unemployed. Further, the plant which 
trains its own workers is helping the nation 
to avoid the troublesome problems of labour- 
pirating and worker-migration. 

“The results show what can be done when 
labour and management co-operate, as they 
have done in every phase of the Labor 


Plant 
training in 
U.S. defence 


industries 


Division’s Training Within Industry pro- 
gram.” 

In each of the 22 districts, the Labor 
Division’s representative is assisted by a 


regional committee of two managerial repre- 
sentatives, one A.F. of L. and one C.1.0. 
training specialist, and a part-time panel of 
experienced training men from the personnel 
departments of industrial establishments and 
from the labour organizations of the area. 
The field organization in all consists of 
approximately 450 persons. 

A revised edition of the 


British schedule of reserved occu- 
schedule of pations in Great Britain has 
reserved been issued by the Ministry 
occupations of Labour and National 
and protected Service. This revised edi- 
work tion supersedes the schedule 


of May, 1940 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, February, 1941, page 91) which now 
becomes obsolete. 
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Summarizing the revised schedule the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette states:— 


The revised Schedule has a double object: 
to increase the number of men in the Armed 
Forces, and to increase the number of men 
engaged on civilian work of national im- 
portance. The ages of reservation from service 
in the Armed Forces of men in many occupa- 
tions are, therefore, being raised. These 
changes are taking place in the following three 
stages (though men may be required to attend 
for medical examination before the dates 
mentioned below) :— 

(a) under which men losing their reservation 

may be required to join their units on or 
after June lI, 

(6) under which they will not, as a rule, be 
required to join their units before the 
middle of July, 

(c) under which they will not, as a rule, 
be required to join their units before 
October 1. 


Men losing their reservation will not be called 
up if, before they receive enlistment notices, 
they have transferred to occupations in which 
they are reserved, and the Ministry has been 
notified that they have done so. 

A new principle of “Protected Work” is in- 
troduced into the new Schedule. An employer 
may apply for his establishment to be included 
in a Register of Protected Establishments. 
Many occupations are given two ages of reser- 
vation in the Schedule, and men in. such an 
occupation in a Protected Establishment are 
reserved at the lower of the two ages. 

Changes in the Schedule will continue to be 
made from time to time in the light of the 
changing man-power needs of the Armed Forces 
and of industry. 

The above points, and many others, are made 
clear in the very full explanatory memorandum 
at the beginning of the new Schedule. 

Part I consists of the list of occupations in 
which men and women are reserved; and Part 
IV contains a list of occupations in which 
women only are reserved. 

Part II defines the classes of establishments 
which will be considered for admission to the 
Register of Protected Establishments. 

Part III contains exceptions from the 
operation of the Schedule and details of special 
arrangements for certain classes of men. 

A full alphabetical index of occupations in 
Part I is given at the end of the Schedule. 


Summer The British Ministry of 
holidays Labour Gazette in its May 
in war issue outlines the Govern- 
industries ment’s view in regard to 
in Great summer holidays in war 
Britain industries as follows:— 
The Government take the view that, for 


purposes of efficiency in war production and in 
the other essential business of the country, 
the customary summer holiday, so far as it 
does not exceed one week, should in general be 
taken this year. This does not mean that the 
holiday should necessarily be taken at the 
usual times or in the usual way. While a 
holiday should provide a physical and mental 
change from one’s ordinary work, care should 
be taken to reduce travel to the minimum. 
Special facilities for travel cannot be made 
available and transport undertakings must con- 
tinue to give first consideration to the move- 
ment of essential traffic. 
AN745—21 


Arrangements for holidays to be taken in 
rotation by individuals must be made on a 
much wider scale than has been usual under 
peace conditions, so as to avoid dislocation of 
the rhythm of production.and of the ordinary 
routine of the country. In the case of some 
establishments it may be better from the point 
of view of efficiency to close down for the 
holiday period, if advantage can be taken of 
this to overhaul the plant. Arrangements should 
be made to enable goods to be received even 
though the establishments are closed. The Gov- 
ernment consider it undesirable, that there 
should be a general holiday period in a 
particular town or area, even though this may 
in a number of cases prevent members of a 
family from taking their holidays at the same 
time. The usual local holiday or wakes weeks 
should, therefore, be abandoned. 


Wherever possible, the week’s holiday should 
be in one spell, but in some cases it may be 
necessary to divide it into two spells, and it is 
contemplated that, as last year, the law will 
be modified to permit of such division in 
various cases in which it would have been 
illegal. Where the week is so divided, one spell 
should, if practicable, immediately precede or 
follow the workers’ weekly rest-day. 


Holidays should not be concentrated in the 
early part of August, but should be spread so 
far as possible over the period May to October, 
by an extensive use of rota systems and of 
staggering holidays as between: different estab- 
lishments. 


Subject to unforeseen circumstances. it is cun- 
templated that the Whit-Monday Holiday in 
England and Wales shall not be cancelled nor, 
in Scotland, the Victoria Day Holiday or cosrres- 
ponding one day holiday, though it will be neces- 
sary that people engaged on specially urgent 
production or services should work on those 
days. Work should not be suspended on Whit- 
Tuesday. 


As regards payment for holidays or payment 
for work done on days which would ordinarily 
be holidays, this should be governed by existing 
law or any provisions in agreement relating to 
this matter. 

The first registrations of 
women in Great Britain 
under the Registration for 
Employment Order, 1941, 
took place in April and May. 
The obligation to register 
applied to all female British subjects, in Great 
Britain, who were born in the years 1920 and 
1919, respectively, except certain classes specifi- 
cally exempted under the Order. The cate- 
gories of women so exempted are the same, 
where appropriate, as those of men statutorily 
exempted from registration for military 
service; thus, women are not required to 
register if they are Dominions subjects not 
ordinarily resident in Great Britain, regular 
ministers of any religious denomination, men- 
tally defectives, or blind persons. Women 
are also exempted while rendering paid whole- 
time service with the Armed Forces in the 
W.RNS., the A.TS., the W.A.A.F., or the 
various recognized nursing services attached to 
the Armed Forces. On leaving such services, 
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however, they must register if they are in a 
class of persons already called upon to register. 
While the registrations affect all women of 
the age groups prescribed (subject to the 
exceptions specified), the fact that a woman 
has been required to register does not mean 
that she will necessarily be expected to take 
up employment or to transfer to other work. 
The registrations will show how the women 
concerned are occupied, and how many will be 
available for other work, of national im- 
portance. Women with young children or 
with vital household duties which make it 
difficult or impossible for them to take a job 
will not be asked to go to work. If it seems 
possible, after consideration of the particulars 
provided by the registration, that a woman 
can undertake work more vital than that on 
which she is engaged, she will be asked to 
attend for an interview, at a Local Office of 
the Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
when the whole question can be fully discussed. 
The British Ministry of Labour Gazette in 
referring to the order, advised women not to 
give up their present employment but that if 
they felt they were not serving the country 
in their present positions and wished “to get 
into something more vital” they should signify 
their desire at the Employment Exchange. 

It is hoped that from these two registrations 
it will be possible to find, in the main, women 
who are mobile. The problem of women’s 
employment at the present time in Great 
Britain, is to fill the large number of vacancies 
in the Women’s Auxiliary Services, the Nurs- 
ing Services, the N.A.A.F.I., and the Women’s 
Land Army, which require that the women 
must be prepared to transfer to another dis- 
trict. Vacancies arising in industry in the 
near future will be filled, it is stated, to a 
large extent, by releases of labour from in- 
dustries affected by the Board of Trade scheme 
for the concentration of production although, 
of course, there will be shortages of local 
labour in some areas in any case. Mobile 
women will also be wanted for such work. 

In the House of Commons, on May 15, the 
Minister of Labour and National Service 
stated that as of that date 429,820 women born 
in 1920 had registered, while 281,961 women 
born in 1919 had registered on May 8 at local 
offices of the Ministry, but that the returns 
of postal and belated registrations for this 
latter age-group were not yet complete. 


The British Ministry of 
Labour Gazette for April, 
summarizes the Govern- 
ment’s new scheme for the 
employment of dockers at 
certain large ports as follows: 


Employment of 
dock labour in 
Great Britain 


To secure the quickest possible turn-round 
of ships the Government instituted a new 


scheme for the employment of dockers at cer- 
tain large ports. Under this scheme, dock 
labourers are no longer engaged on a casual 
basis but become permanent employees of the 
Minister of Transport, on a guaranteed (weekly) 
basis, combined, where possible, with payment 
by results. 

Similar arrangements have been introduced 
at Glasgow and Greenock. The Minister of 
Transport guarantees payment to each man for 
a minimum of eleven turns in each full pay 
week; each man is to be paid the total amount 
of his earnings (whether on a time or a_plece- 
work basis) and in addition, if the number of 
turns worked by him in any full pay week 
falls short of eleven turns, the difference in the 
number of turns is credited to him at 7s. 6d. 
per turn, 

The guarantee of payment for eleven turns 
will, of course, lapse if a man is absent from 
employment or fails to turn out when required. 
If the Port Labour Inspector certifies that a 
man has been absent through sickness or other 
adequate cause the guarantee will be reduced 
By the number of turns covered by the certifi- 
cate. 

According to the June issue 


Labour of the International Labour 
conditions Review, published by the 
in German International Labour Office, 
occupied Montreal, “the attempts of 
Norway the German occupation 


authorities and of the Na- 
tional Union Party to nazify the Norwegian 
people have met with very strong resistance 
which has taken various shapes. 

“In the centre of the struggle is the trade 
union movement which, as in other Scandina- 
vian countries, had in recent years very much 
strengthened its position and thereby its influ- 
ence on the regulation of conditions of work 
and life. 

“The occupation authorities have failed to 
overcome the resistance of the trade unions 
and get them to join in the work of the 
‘New Order’, in spite of the reorganization 
of the leadership of the Confederation and of 
many of the trade unions.” 

The International Labour Review also de- 
scribes other: effects of war and German occu- 
pation on the economic and social situation in 
Norway. In spite of strict control measures, 
prices have risen quite rapidly, and it is now 
estimated that real wages have fallen by not 
less than 30 per cent. In connection with 
this lowering of the standard of living the 
German economic periodical Wirtschaftsdienst 
states that: “Future price policy depends in 
the first place on political factors, and above 
all on the transfer of Norwegian economic life 
to the European living space. In the long 
run an adjustment of prices to the level in 
central Europe will become necessary. In 
this way, with the lowering of prices and of 
real wages, and therefore the standard of liv- 
ing, the necessary conditions will one day be 
created for the incorporation of the Norwegian 
economy in the European economic system.” 


Juty, 1941 


Among the other topics discussed in the 
article are unemployment and employment 
problems, social insurance, compulsory labour 
service, and the so-called voluntary recruit- 
ment of Norwegian workers for Germany. 





Correction 


In the February issue, page 92, reference is 
made to the establishment of a Youth Em- 
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ployment Section in the Department of 
Labour, New South Wales, Australia, and to 
the establishment of a Select Parliamentary 
Committee on Youth Employment in New 
South Wales, Australia. It has been con- 
sidered that in the two items referred to, the 
wording was slightly misleading and might 
be taken as applying to Australia as a whole. 
The notes must only be read with reference 
to New South Wales. 


HOURS OF LABOUR DURING WARTIME IN NEW ZEALAND 


Rather than repeal, for the duration of the 
war, the 40-hour week legislation passed in 
1936 the New Zealand Government has pro- 
vided machinery for increasing working hours 
on recommendation of a standing committee 
of the Industrial Emergency Council set up to 
consider questions relating to hours of work. 
The Council is made up of nine representa- 
tives of employers and nine of workers 
appointed by the Minister of Labour, who acts 
as chairman. Twenty-six applications have 
been made, of which 18 have been granted, 
extending hours for varying periods, the high- 
est being to 52 hours a week. Among those 
not covered by the 40-hour week are agricul- 
tural workers, who, with the shortage of skilled 
men, now often work very long hours. 

The Industrial Emergency Council Regula- 
tions passed during the first month of the war 
provide for the setting up of such a body 
from time to time “to inquire into and to 
advise ithe Minister during the period of war 
emergency on any matters referred by him 
to the council or on any other matters arising 
out of the state of emergency pertaining to 
his office.” 

In 1986 New Zealand reduced the legal 
maximum for an ordinary working week in 
factories from 48 hours (women and boys 45) 
to 40, applications for extension up ito 44 
being heard by the Arbitration Court. The 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration 
Amendment Act, 1986, also provides that if 
the Court fix longer hours than 40 tthe reasons 
for so doing must be stated. 

Employers applying for extensions under the 
Emergency Regulations are advised’ to obtain 
the concurrence of the Union of Workers and 
to make application through an Association of 
Employers or committee of employment in 
the industry. Before making a recommenda- 
tion the Council must be convinced that the 
granting of an application will be in the 
interests of the war effort and not for the 
commercial gain of the applicant. 

An application from the New Zealand Em- 
ployers’ Federation for a general extension to 
a 44-hour week has been refused. But ex- 


tended hours have been allowed in. woollen 
mills, the clothing trade, cheese factories, the 
manufacture or repair of metal or brushware 
equipment for the dairy industry, the produc- 
tion and manufacture of timber for butter 
boxes, defence and emergency works, coal- 
mining, waterside work, shearing, tanning, the 
production of ammunition, cement andi asbes- 
tos, slippers and for chemists’ assistants. 
Orders to suspend the 40-hour week are being 
considered for biscuit making and the em- 
ployment of women in the dairy industry. 

State employees on war work do consid- 
erable overtime which may be required with- 
out application to the Industrial Emergency 
Council. There appears to be no restriction 
on overtime for other workers so long as pay- 
ment is made as prescribed in the industrial 
awards. But the extra hours frequently are 
worked at ordinary rates of pay as in cheese 
factories and in the tanning industry in some 
districts, or with a specially authorized 
increase. 

In ammunition works and in woollen mills 
time and a halfi must be paid for overtime 
with double time for Sunday and holiday 
work. On defence and emergency works over- 
time is to be paid for at not less than time 
and a half. 

Shifts have been permitted in several in- 
stances with special rates of pay fixed in some 
cases for shift workers. 

The statutory restriction on overtime for 
women and boys to 90 hours a year or 120 
in special cases have been removed! subject 
only to provision for safeguarding of the 
workers’ health. When women are employed 
in making munitions on the late or night 
shifts satisfactory arrangements must be made 
for conveying them to their homes. 

Apprenticeship regulations have been re- 
laxed' to allow employment of inexperienced 
women over 21 in the clothing trade at special 
rates without entering into an apprenticeship 
contract and) to permit engagement of appren- 
tices to replace others who are serving in the 
armed forces. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


EPORTS were received during the past 

month from the Boards of Conciliation 

and Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes :— 


1. Between the Quebec Power Company, 
Quebec, P.Q., and its operators, imemen and 


patrolmen, members of Local “B” 1106, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers; 


2. Between the National Steel Car Cor- 
poration, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and cer- 
tain groups of its employees; 

3. Between Martin Transports, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and its employees, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers; 

4. Between the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and its clerks, freight handlers, etc., 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
its sleeping and dining car employees, between 
the Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway and its freight handlers, etc., and 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
employees in its Express Department, the 
employees involved in each of these four 
disputes being members of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers; 

5. Between the Imperial Iron Corporation, 
Limited, St. Catharines, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 199, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America; 

6. Between the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
and four of their subsidiaries (the Dominion 
Atlantic Railway, the Quebec Central Rail- 
way, the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway and 
the Northern Alberta Railways), on the one 
hand, and various classes of employees of the 
six railways, members of eighteen “standard” 
railway labour organizations, on the other 
hand ; 

7. Between the Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, Port Arthur, Ont., and its 
employees, members of the International Bro- 
therhood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Welders and Helpers of America, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
the International Brotherhod of Blacksmiths, 
Drop Forgers and Helpers, the United Bro- 
therhood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America and the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
the United States and Canada; and 


8. Between the Intercolonial Coal Com- 
pany, Limited, Westville, N.S, and its em- 


ployees, members of the Miners’ Protective 
Association, 

Information concerning the aforementioned 
reports (with the exception of numbers 1, 2 
and 5 which will be reported in the August 
issue) will be found’ at the end of this state- 
ment. 


Applications Received 


In June eighteen applications for the estab- 
lishment of Boards of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received in 
the Department of Labour, as follows:— 

1. From 55 employees of the C. A. Dunham 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., members 
of the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. The dispute has arisen 
out of the employees’ request for a union 
agreement embodying increased rates of pay 
and for the reinstatement of an employee 
alleged to have been dismissed because of his 
union activities. 

2. From employees of the Whitby Malleable 
Tron and Brass Company, Limited, Whitby, 
Ont., members of Local 1817, Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. The dispute, arising 
out of the employees’ request for a union 
agreement embodying increased rates of pay 
and wartime cost-of-living bonuses, is said 
to affect 120 workers directly and 17 in- 
directly. 

3. From 215 employees of W. D. Beath and 
Son, Limited, Toronto, Ont., members of 
Local 1039, Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. The dispute has arisen out of the 
employees’ request for a union agreement 
embodying increased rates of pay and changes 
in hours of labour and working conditions. 
Strikes occurred on May 27 and June 6 to 9, 
the latter stoppage having been terminated 
as a result of mediation by officials of the 
Department of Labour, who were successful 
in persuading the parties to refer the dispute 
to a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 
A board was established on June 17. 

4. From approximately 700 employees of 
Canadian Cottons, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
members of Textile Workers’ Federal Union 
No. 7, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
On May 23 a strike of several hours’ duration 
occurred in connection with this dispute, which 
has arisen out of the employees’ request for 
increased wages. (See also paragraph 12 
below.) 

5. From 280 employees of the Chromium 
Mining and Smelting Corporation, Limited, 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., members of the Steel 
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Workers Organizing Committee. The dispute 
has arisen out of the employees’ request for 
a union agreement embodying increased rates 
of pay and changes in hours of labour and 
working conditions. 


6. From 60 “red caps” in the employ of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company at Mont- 
real and Quebec, P.Q., members of the Bro- 
therhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The dispute has arisen out of the 
employees’ request for a union agreement 
respecting wages and working conditions. 


7. From 770 workers in the employ of the 
Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, 
at its Lansdowne Avenue (Davenport) Works 
and its Ward Street Works, Toronto, Ont., 
members of Local 507, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. 
The dispute has arisen out of the employees’ 
request for a union agreement embodying 
increased rates of pay and changes in hours 
of labour and working conditions. A strike 
occurred on June 4 and was terminated on 
June 12 as a result of the intervention of 
officials of the Department of Labour. A 
board was established on June 27. 


8. From stevedores in the employ of the 
New Brunswick International Paper Com- 
pany, Dalhousie, N.B., members of Local 
1433, International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion. The dispute, arising out of the em- 
ployees’ request for increased wages and im- 
proved working conditions, is said to affect 
115 workers directly and 600 indirectly. 


9. From 91 employees of J. C. Wilson, 
Limited, Lachute Mills, P.Q., members of 
Local 437, International Brotherhood of Paper- 
makers. The dispute has arisen out of the 
employees’ request: for a union agreement 
respecting wages, hours of labour and working 
conditions. 

10. From plumbers, steamfitters and helpers, 
members of Local 170, United Association 
of Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
the United States and Canada, in the employ 
of various master plumbers at Vancouver, 
B.C. The dispute, arising out of the em- 
ployees’ request for increased wages, is said 
to affect 121 workers directly and 300 in- 
directly. 

11. From 34 employees of the Langley 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., members of Local 2, Vancouver Metal 
Workers’ Union, Canadian Congress of La- 
bour. The dispute has arisen out of the 
employees’ request for a union agreement 
embodying increased rates of pay and im- 
proved working conditions. A strike occurred 
on June 30 and work was resumed on July 
2 following mediation by an official of the 
Department of Labour. 
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12. From 1,843 employees of Canadian 
Cottons, Limited, Cornwall, Ont., members of 
Cotton Workers’ Federal Union No. 2, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. On April 
17 to 21 and May 15 to 19 strikes occurred 
in connection with this dispute, which arose 
out of the employees’ request for increased 
wages. A board was established on June 27 
to deal with this dispute and with the dispute 
between the company and its employees at 
Hamilton, Ont. (see paragraph 4), and on the 
nomination of the employees Mr. Lionel 
Chevrier, K.C., M.P., was appointed a member 
of the board. 

13. From employees of the Lake St. John 
Power and Paper Company, Limited, Dol- 
beau, P.Q., members of the National Catholic 
Union of Pulp and Paper Workers of Dol- 
beau, Inc. The dispute, arising out of the 
employees’ request for a union agreement 
embodying wage adjustments and wartime 
cost-of-living bonuses, is said to affect 230 
workers directly and 255 indirectly. 


14. From 468 employees of Ayers, Limited, 
Lachute Mills, P.Q., members of Local 9, 
United Textile Workers of Canada. The dis- 
pute has arisen out of the employees’ request 
for increased wages, wartime cost-of-living 
bonuses, the right to bargain collectively 
through union representatives and the rein- 
statement of a worker alleged to have been 
dismissed’ because of his union activities. 

15. From 1,350 longshoremen, checkers, 
coopers, etc., members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
in the employ of Canada Steamship Lines, 
Limited, at Quebec and Montreal, P.Q., and 
Picton, Toronto, Hamilton, Windsor, Point 
Edward, Sarnia, Port Arthur and_ Fort 
William, Ont. The dispute has arisen out of 
the employees’ request for the revision of 
existing agreements to provide for wage adjust- 
ments, wartime cost-of-living bonuses and 
changes in hours of labour and working condi- 
tions. 

16. From approximately 200 workers em- 
ployed at the Pearl Street Plant of Brantford 
Coach and Body, Limited, Brantford, Ont., 
members of Local 397, United Automobile 
Workers of America. The dispute has arisen 
out of the employees’ request for a union 
agreement embodying increased rates of pay 
and changes in working conditions. 


17. From approximately 300 employees of the 
Dominion Bedding Company, Montreal, P.Q., 
members of Local 302, Upholsterers’ Inter- 
national Union. The dispute has arisen out 
of the employees’ request for increased wages, 
changes in hours of labour and working con- 
ditions and the reinstatement of two workers 
alleged to have been dismissed because of 
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their union activities. A strike occurred on 
June 18 and was terminated on the follow- 
ing day as a result of the intervention of an 
official of the Department of Labour. 

18. From employees of Noorduyn Aviation, 
Limited, and Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
Montreal, PQ. amd Fairchild Aircraft, 
Limited, Longueuil, P.Q., members of Mont- 
real Aircraft Lodge 712, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. Between 6,000 and 
7,000 workers are said to be directly affected 
by the dispute, which has arisen out of the 
employees’ request for increased wages, a 
closed shop and changes in hours of labour 
and working conditions. 


Other Boards Established 


On June 6 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian Acme Screw and 
Gear, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee (Lasour Gazerts, June, 
1941, page 619). The personnel of the board 
isis follows.) Professor iia Cameron, 
Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Pro- 
fessor G. M. A. Grube, University of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employees; 
and Mr. J. J. Robinette, Toronto, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer. 

On June 7 a board was established to deal 
with a dispute between Gray Forgings and 
Stampings, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and metal 
polishers and buffers employed in its Polishing 
Department, members of Local 21, Metal 
Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ Inter- 
national Union (Lasour GazertE, June, 1941, 
page 618). The personnel of the board is as 
follows: His Honour Judge I. M. Macdonell, 
chairman, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members; 
Mr. John Munro, appointed on the nomination 
of the employees; and Mr. W. J. Smith, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
All three reside in Toronto. 

On June 14 a board was established to deal 
with a dispute between the Pacific Bolt Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
and its employees, members of Local 1, Van- 
couver Metal Workers’ Union (Lazsour 
GazerTE, June, 1941, pages 618-19). The per- 
sonnel of the board is as follows: His Honour 
Judge J. N. Ellis, chairman, appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 


other two members: Mr. A. McAuslane, 
appointed on the nomination of the employees; 
and Mr. R. L. Norman, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. All three reside 
in Vancouver. 


Board Reconvened 


Early in June the Minister of Labour 
ordered the reconvening of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Dominion Steel and 
Coal Corporation, Limited, and the employees 
in its Peck Rolling Mills Division, Montreal, 
P.Q. As a consequence of this action, the 
employees terminated the strike which had 
been called for the purpose of obtaining imple- 
mentation of the minority report of the board 
(Lasour Gazerts, April, 1941, pages 372-86, 
and May, 1941, page 507). 


Settlements 


The Rayman Cap Manufacturing Company, 
Toronto, Ont., has renewed its agreement with 
Local 47, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union, subject to 
certain wartime departures from accepted 
trade practices, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with differ- 
ences between these parties (LABouR GAZETTE, 
April, 1941, pages 386-87). 

The Saint John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, Saint John, N.B., has 
entered into agreements with its machinists, 
members of Local 482, International Association 
of Machinists, its plumbers and steamfitters, 
members of Local 218, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters, and 
its electrical workers, members of Local B502, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with differences between 
these parties (Lasour GazeTtTr, May, 1941, 
pages 507-14). Additional information regard- 
ing these agreements will be found in the 
section entitled “Recent Industrial Agreements 
and Schedules of Wages” elsewhere in this 
issue, : 

As a result of the mediation of an official 
of the Department of Labour, an amicable 
settlement has been reached in a dispute 
between Bishop and Sons, Limited, Portneuf 
Station, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
the National Catholic Union of Pulp and 
Paper Workers of Portneuf (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1941, page 618). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and Certain Subsidiary Railways and 
Various Classes of Their Employees, Members of Eighteen “‘Stand- 
ard”’ Railway Labour Organizations 


A report has been received from the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and four of their subsidiary 
railways (the Dominion Atlantic Railway, the 
Quebec Central Railway, the Esquimalt and 
Nanaimo Railway and the Northern Alberta 
Railways), on the one hand, and various 
classes of the employees of the six railways, 
on the other hand. The employees involved 
in the dispute are members of eighteen 
“standard” railway labour organizations, repre- 
sented by a General Conference Committee, 
as follows: Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers; Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen; Order of Railway Con- 
ductors; Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen; 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers; Commercial 
Telegraphers’ Union; Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance-of-Way Employees; International 
Association of Machinists; Brotherhood of 
Railway Carmen; International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders 
and Helpers; International Brotherhood. of 
Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and Helpers; Sheet 
Metal Workers’ Imternational Association; 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; United Association .of Plumbers and 
Steamfitters; International Moulders’ Union; 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees; International Brotherhood of Fuire- 
men and Oilers, Roundhouse and Railway 
Shop Labourers; and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen. 


The personnel of the board was as follows: , 


the Honourable Mr. Justice Patrick Kerwin, 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, Ottawa, 
chairman, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members; 
Mr. A. W. Roebuck, K.C., M.P., Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., Win- 
nipeg, appointed on the nomination of the 
employers. 

The report of the board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Pitblado. The interpreta- 
tion placed by the board on Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 (which sets forth the Government’s 
wartime wages Policy) was not in accord with 
the Government’s intention. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, revised the Order in Council 
to clarify its intention. The Minister of 
Labour accordingly refrained from giving his 
approval to the board’s recommendations. 


A minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Roebuck. 

The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
Roebuck’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and of a dispute between 
The Canadian National Railways and 
Canadian Pacific Ralway Company and 
subsidiary railways (Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, Quebec Central Railway, 
Esquimalt and Nanaimo Railway, and 
Northern Alberta Railways) and various 
classes of their employees, being mem- 
bers of the Standard Railway Labour 
Organizations represented by the Gen- 
eral Conference Committee. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


On April 18th, 1941, a Board of Concilhation 
and Investigation was established by you in 
the above matter under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and by April 28th the Board 
was duly constituted. The application for the 
Board was made on behalf of The General 
Conference Committee, representing various 
classes of railway employees in the service of 
The Canadian National Railways and The 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and their 
subsidiaries,—the employees referred to being 
members of one or other of the eighteen 
Standard Railway Labour Organizations men- 
tioned below. 

The Board held hearings in Montreal on 
May 8th, 13th and 14th, at which representa- 
tives of the applicants and the railways were 
present and submitted written and oral argu- 
ments until both parties to the dispute had 
covered all the points they desired to place 
before the Board. The importance of the 
dispute is manifest from the fact that approx- 
imately 125,000 workers are interested. The 
eighteen Standard Railway Labour Organiza- 
tions and their representatives who appeared 
before the Board are as follows:— 

J. B. Ward, Assistant Grand Chief Engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; W. G. 
Graham, Vice-President, Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen; Thos. Todd, 
Vice-President, Order of Railway Conductors; 
J. J. Hendrick, Vice-President, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; W. H. Phillips, Vice- 
President, Order of Railroad Telegraphers; G. 
R. Pawson, Vice-President, Commercial Tele- 
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graphers Union of America; J. J. O’Grady, 
Vice-President, Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees; Geo. Wright, Vice-Presi- 
dent, International Association of Machinists; 
also J. Somerville; L. A. Beaudry, Vice- 
President, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America; J. Thompson, Act. Vice-President, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Ship Builders and Helpers of America; 
J. T. Galloway, Vice-President, International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers; A. J. Crawford, Vice-President, Sheet 
Metal Workers’ International Association; L. 
A. McEwan, Act. Vice-President, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; J. W. 
Bruce, Vice-President, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; R. Minary, Act. 
Vice-President, International Moulders’ Union 
of North America; F. H. Hall, Vice-President, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees; J. C. Gascoyne, Vice-President, 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and 
Oilers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop 
Labourers; Wm. Craig, President, Div. 4, Rail- 
way Department, A.F.of L., Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of North America. 
The Railways’ representatives were :— 


Canadian National Ralways—N. B. Walton, 
Vice-President; F. W. Edge, Superintendent 
of Personnel; P. E. Ayrhart, Staff Inspector, 
Personnel Department. 

Canadian Pacific Railway—D. C. Coleman, 
Vice-President; Geo. Hodge, Manager, Depart- 
ment of Personnel; H. D. Brydone-Jack, 
Assistant Manager, Department of Personnel. 

The members of the Board conferred in 
Ottawa, from time to time. and now beg to 
report in connection with the only matter in 
dispute, that is, the application of the em- 
ployees for a wartime cost-of-living bonus. 


Order in Council P.C. 7440—The application 
is based upon Order in Council P.C. 7440, 
dated December 16th, 1940. A copy of this 
Order in Council is hereto attached, but it is 
advisable at the outset to set forth in the 
body of this report the terms of clause 5, which 
is the important one :— 


“(5) To assure the workers that, while they 
are called upon to share in such sacrifices 
as the war may make necessary for the 
whole nation, their basic standard of living 
will not be impaired by any unavoidable 
increases in the cost of living, a wartime 
cost-of-living bonus, independent of basic 
wage rates, may properly be paid. In the 
determination of such a bonus, the following 
points should be observed: 

(1) Changes in the cost of living should be 
measured by the new Cost of Living 
Index prepared by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in co-operation with the 
Department of Labour and The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, with such adjust- 
ments as regional reauirements might 

indicate to be justified. 


(11) The bonus should be determined at inter- 
vals not more frequently than quarterly 
and paid in the first instance only if the 
cost of living has risen by as much as 
5 per cent since August, 1939, or since the 
time of any wage increase subsequent to 
that date; thereafter the bonus should be 
adjusted only if the cost of living has 
risen by 5 per cent or more since the last 
previous determination of a bonus pay- 
ment; the bonus should be decreased 
only in case the cost of living has 
decreased by 5 per cent or more since the 
last previous determination of a bonus. 

(111) Bonus should be a flat amount per hour 
or per week uniform for all workers and 
calculated to protect the worker against 
ACh Sane in the cost of basic necessaries 
of life.” 


Suggestions for the Application of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440—Reference was made at 
the hearing to a document issued by the 
authority of the Minister of Labour, dated 
March 31st, 1941, and headed “Wartime Wages 
Policy—Suggestions for the Application of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440 by Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation.” Paragraphs 3 and 
4 of this document refer to the wartime cost- 
of-living bonus and read as follows:— 


“3. Cost of Living Bonus: 

a. A cost of living bonus may be given to 
protect the worker not from increases in the 
cost of all his purchases, but only from 
increases in the cost of the basic necessities 
of life. A flat bonus is therefore suggested 
because a bonus computed as a percentage of 
wage rates or earnings would favour the 
better paid workers, defeat the purpose of 
the Order by preventing that decline in the 
consumption of non-essential commodities 
which is required by war conditions and is 
necessary to prevent inflation. 

b. In view of the wide variations in the 
wage rates of individuals and occupational 
groups, if the bonus were determined inde- 
pendently in each industrial establishment or 
even each economic area, many arbitrary 
decisions would be involved and confusion 
would result. Therefore the following stand- 
ard formula is suggested on the rough assump- 
tion that a wage of $25 per week leaves a 
family practically no margin for expenditures 
on anything but the basic necessities of life:— 

hen the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

Index for the Dominion or for the region 

advances 5 per cent; (1) full time workers 

might receive a maximum weekly bonus of 
$1.25; (2) part time workers would then 
receive an hourly bonus of $1.25 divided 
by the normal weekly hours worked in the 
establishment in question; (3) male workers 
under 21 years of age and female workers, 

if employed at basic rates of less than 50 

cents an hour on jobs which by custom or 

practice are not ordinarily assigned to 
adult male workers, might receive a bonus 
of 5 per cent of their basic hourly rates 

(maximum $1.25 per week). Proportional 

increases may, of course, be made in the 

bonus when the advance in the cost of 
living exceeds 5 per cent. 

c. The Order does not limit the bonus to 
instalments of 5 per cent or multiples thereof. 
It does direct, however, that bonuses may 
not be granted (1) unless three months have 
elapsed since the last wage adjustment or 
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bonus determination and (2) unless the cost 
of living has risen by at least 5 per cent 
since the last previous determination of a 
bonus payment or wage adjustment. 

d. The Order does not preclude the grant- 
ing of a wage increase (within the terms 
indicated) and a cost of living bonus 
simultaneously. 


4. Computation of Changes in the Cost of 
Living: 

a. In most instances the new Cost of 
Living Index for the Dominion prepared by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics will be 
the medium for measuring changes in the 
eost of living. In special circumstances, how- 
ever, regional indices prepared by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics may be used. 

b. If wage rates have not been increased 
since August, 1939, the change in the cost 
of living should be computed since August, 
1939. If wage rates have been increased 
since August, 1939, the change in the cost of 
living should be computed since the date of 
the most recent increase in wage rates. 

c. In August, 1939, the index number of 
the cost of living was 100:8. A 5 per cent 
increase in the cost of living since August, 
1939, would therefore be indicated by an in- 
crease of 5:04 points in the index number. 
In December, 1940, the index number was 
108-0. A 5 per cent increase since December, 
1940, would therefore be indicated by an in- 
crease of 5:4 points in the index number. 
The absolute change in the index number is, 
however, so close to the percentage change that 
for all practical purposes the absolute change 
in the index number may be taken as the 
percentage change in the cost of living. For 
example, the percentage change in cost of 
living between August, 1939, and December, 
1940, may be taken as 7:2 per cent (108-0 
minus 100-8) instead of 7:14 per cent (7-2 
divided by 100:8).” 


New Index of Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tecs—Before dealing with the constructions, 
suggested by the parties, of clause 5, a brief 
reference should be made to the new Cost of 
Living Index prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and mentioned in clause 
5 of P.C. 7440 and in paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
the Suggestions. 

In September, 1940, the Bureau commenced 
publication of a new Cost of Living Index, 
which replaced the Bureau’s former index 
established in 1927 and based on the period 
1926. The period selected to replace 1926 
was 1935 to 1989. The base of the index is 
100. By reference to a table, the level of 
the old index at any particular time may be 
converted to the base of the new index. The 
cost of living as measured by the new index 
stood at 121-7 in 1929; in August, 1939, at 
the outbreak of war, at 100-8; in December, 
1940, at 108; in April, 1941, at 108-6. The 
significance of these dates will appear as the 
report proceeds, 


SUBMISSIONS oF PaARTIES—GENERAL 


We do not propose at this juncture to 
elaborate the respective submissions of the 


parties with all the wealth of example and 
detail that is contained in them as it will 
be necessary later to refer to these submis- 
sions. At the moment we state as concisely 
as possible the construction which each side 
puts forward as the proper one of clause 5 
of? P.C,{7440: 


Employees’ Submission 


The case on behalf of the employees was 
presented by Mr. J. B. Ward who, in addition 
to being the Assistant Grand Chief Engineer 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
is also the Chairman of the General Con- 
ference Committee. In this he was assisted 
by Mr. F. S. Hall, Vice-President of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. The undersigned understand that 
they agreed that the basic wage rates of the 
employees represented before the Board were 
established in 1926-29 but, as the bonus may 
be paid ‘independent of basic wage rates,” 
they contend the date of establishment of the 
basic hour rates has no relevancy. They 
argue that whatever ‘“‘their basic standard of 
living” may mean, it must be the basic 
standard of living as of August, 1939, immedi- 
ately prior to the outbreak of war. They say 
the basic standard of living of every worker is 
necessarily impaired by an increase in the cost 
of living; that an increase, as measured by the 
yardstick of the index, amounting to approxi- 
mately 7 per cent, has occurred since August, 
1939; that each worker is therefore entitled 
to a bonus of “a flat amount per hour or per 
week” (sub-clause (111)); that since, by the 
“Suggestions”, a “rough assumption” is made 
“that a wage of $25 per week leaves a family 
practically no margin for expenditures for any- 
thing except the basic necessaries of life”, the 
amount of the bonus to which each full time 
worker is entitled is $1.75 per week, and that 
part time workers, male workers under twenty- 
one years of age, and female workers as de- 
scribed, are entitled to amounts corresponding 
to the latter part of the standard formula in 
Suggestion 3(b). 


Railways’ Submission 


Brief introductory statements were made by 
Mr. M. B. Walton, Vice-President of Canadian 
National Railways, and Mr. D. C. Coleman, 
Vice-President of Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, but the burden of presenting the 
Railways’ case was taken by Mr. Hodge and 
Mr. Edge jointly. They argued that since 
basic wage rates were agreed to between the 
parties in 1926-29, the basic standard of living 
is to be referred to the period when the basic 
wage rates were established, and mean a 
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standard of living reflected by those basic 
wage rates. They point to the large sums of 
money in the aggregate that would have to be 
paid by the Railways if the employees’ con- 
struction of clause 5 were the correct one. 
Since it was known in December, 1940, (when 
P.C. 7440 was promulgated) and on April 18th, 
1941, (when the Minister of Labour established 
this Board) that the index had risen by over 
5 per cent since August, 1939, 1t could never 
have been intended, the Railways submit, that 
the Board should be established with practic- 
ally no functions to perform. They also placed 
particular emphasis upon the words “may 
properly be paid” and urged that it was clear 
the word “may” should be given its ordinary 
interpretation and that it was not mandatory 
for the Board to order that a cost-of-living 
bonus be paid merely because the cost of living 
had risen. These two points are included in 
their main submission according to which no 
bonus ought to be suggested by the Board to 
be paid to any of the employees. 

While that was their main submission, 
another point of view was put forward in their 
statement filed before the Board on May 
13th :— 

“It appears to the Railways that the differ- 
ence of opinion between themselves and the 
employees is really as to the purpose of P.C. 
7440. The employees appear to believe that 
it is intended to protect all classes of workers 
against the necessity of sacrifices imposed by 
an increasing cost of living. 

na Railways believe that the language of 

he Order in Council makes it clear that there 
was no such intention, but that the policy 
adopted by the Government was to recom- 
mend that undue suffering should be prevented 
by the granting of a cost of living bonus in 

those cases where failure to grant such a 

bonus would produce an impairment of ‘basic 

standard of living’.” 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF ‘CONCILIATION 


It is apparent that the main submissions are 
diametrically opposed and that, if the em- 
ployees’ contention is correct, there is no place 
for the good offices of a Board of Conciliation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. Our first duty, therefore, is to construe 
clause 5 of the Order in Council. 


Construction of Clause &6—Clause 5 is part 
of an Order in Council that was promulgated 
to lay down governmental principles of war- 
time wage policy. What these principles should 
be is not, of course, the concern of this Board 
and we proceed to discuss the construction of 
clause 5 upon the only basis we conceive to be 
open, that is, what, in the hght of the surround- 
ing circumstances, is the meaning to be gath- 
ered from its language. That meaning cannot 
be determined by reports of what officials of 
the Department of Labour are suppused to 
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have said to representatives of the employees 
either before or after the date of P.C. 7440, nor 
by a “press release,’ purporting to contain 
something the Minister of Labour had said. 
It is also beside the point that bonuses may 
be paid in other industries as we do not know 
any of the circumstances existing therein. 

The Order in Council deals with basic wage 
rates as well as with a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus, and the recitals must be read in the 
hight of that fact. The undersigned also under- 
stand that there 1s here no dispute as to basic 
wage rates having been established in 1926-29. 
They are, therefore, by virtue of other pro- 
visions of P.C. 7440, to be considered fair and 
reasonable, but, while we are not concerned 
with those provisions as we would if there 
were such a dispute, we must, we think, refer 
to the clauses as to wage rates——but without 
expressing any opinion about them. 

Order in Council P.C. 3495, dated November 
7th, 1939, is referred to in the first recital. We 
think we need not refer to P.C. 3495 except to 
say that by it the operation of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was extended to all 
disputes between employers and employees 
engaged in war work. The second recital in 
P.C. 7440 contains a number of paragraphs, 
the relevant ones of which have been, or will 
be, referred to in this Report. 


What might be called the enacting part of 
P.C. 7440 shows that it was passed on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
but which recommendation had been made 
on the advice of the Interdepartmental com- 
mittee on Labour Co-ordination, unanimously 
concurred in by the National Labour Supply 
Council, and then proceeds,—“for the guidance 
of Boards of Conciliation set up under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in 
carrying out their duties,’ to direct attention 
to the principles enunciated in Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 2685, 19th June, 1940, and to approve 
principles of wartime wage policy applicable 
to conditions in industry coming within the 
purview of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act as extended by PC. 3495, which 
principles the Order-in-Council then sets forth 
in a number of clauses. 


Before dealing with the clauses we should 
mention that in P.C. 2685, referred to in the 
enacting part of P.C. 7440, appears the follow- 
ing extract from a report from the Minister of 
Labour :— 


“In wartime the safety of the nation must 
be the first consideration of all patriotic 
citizens and no element in the community can 
be permitted to benefit from wartime neces- 
sities. The best interests of industry and 
labour are inseparable and since organized 
society alone makes possible industrial pro- 
duction to the mutual benefit of those engaged 


CANADIAN NATIONAL (LINES IN CANADA) 


Basic rates of pay of all classes of employees whose wages and working conditions are provided by agreement, were established in the period 1926-1929. During the period 
1931 to 1037 deductions ranging from 10 to 20 percent calculated on basic rates of pay Were in effect, all of which were gradually restored by April 1, 1938. 

The chart shows the changes in actual rates paid, cost of living ‘All Items’ index, ‘real wage’ rate and Canadian National (Lines in Cauada) Operating revenues in the years: 
subsequent to the period 1920-1929. (1926-1929=100.) 
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therein, the needs of the community at large, 

especially under war conditions, must 5 

regarded as paramount.” 

It would appear to be clear that the main 
object of P.C. 2685 and P.C. 7440 is to prevent 
industrial unrest so that nothing might inter- 
fere with the war effort. 

Clauses 1 to 4 inclusive, of P.C. 7440, deal 
with wage rates and wage rate levels, but 
it is sufficient to quote the opening part of 
clause 3:—‘Wage rate levels established by 
agreement or practice in any industry or trade, 
nationally or locally during the period 1926-29, 
or higher levels established thereafter but prior 
to the date hereof, shall be considered gener- 
ally fair and reasonable” with certain stated 
exceptions which are not here material. 

Then follows clause 5. In connection with 
the submission of the Railways, a powerful 
argument has been adduced, supported by a 
chart, which we think must be reproduced in 
order to make clear what the Railways con- 
sider the surrounding circumstances which it 
is contended must be taken into consideration 
by the Board in construing clause 5. 

In order that there shall be no mistake as 
to the contention as to what the chart shows, 
we reproduce textually parts of the Railways 
submission :— 


“54, The changes in conditions from the 
average of the years 1926-29 to the year 1940 
can best be depicted in a graphic chart... 

55. The chart establishes an index of 100 
for the years 1926-1929 and shows for the 
intervening period to December 31, 1940, the 
changes in the actual rates of pay (as. dis- 
tinguished from basic rates), the level of the 
cost of living index, the resulting ‘real wage’ 
or purchasing power of the actual rates of 
pay, and the operating revenues of the rail- 
ways, respectively. As at December, 1940, 
the index figures for each of the factors 
mentioned stood as follows:— 


Actuhalarates ofA pay iis, aye. 100.0 
Cost. OF Living 1idex, gsr isn 89.3 
‘Real Wage’ or purchasing power 

Or acvual raves Or Day ll... 112.0 
Railway operating revenues.... 82.8 
56. These comparisons show that since 


the basic period the ‘real wage’ or purchasing 
power of the actual rates of pay of the em- 
ployees has increased 12 per, cent. This in- 
crease, moreover, is exclusive of the additional 
benefit the employees have enjoyed through 
increased employment. Taking both factors 
into consideration the purchasing power of 
the average annual compensation of railway 
employees : as at December, 1940, had increased 
16-2 per cent over the average of the basic 
period. 

57. In marked contrast with the improved 
situation of the employees is the financial 
position of the Railways which during the 
same period has actually suffered impair- 
ment, their combined operating revenues for 
the year 1940 being 17-2 per cent below the 
average of the basic period.” 


The Railways estimate that a bonus on the 
basis of $1.75 per week for every full time 


railway employee (whether represented before 
us or not) would represent an increased 
annual operating cost of approximately $11,- 
950,000 divided between the two railways as 
follows: Canadian National (Lines in Can- 
ada), $6,700,000, Canadian Pacific, $5,250,000. 
They also claim :— 


“If the employees’ claim were admitted, 
every subsequent increase of 5 per cent in 
the cost of living index would represent an 
increase in the operating costs of the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railways of 
approximately $8,535,000 per annum, of which 
directly or indirectly approximately  $6,- 
910,000 per annum would be borne by the 
Government, and ultimately, therefore, by 
the community at large.” 


In the brief introductory statement on 
behalf of the Railways, made by Mr. Walton, 
appears the following:— 


“After many years of depression the Execu- 
tive of the Canadian National took a pardon- 
able pride in reporting to the Government 
in its Annual Report for the year ending 
December 31, 1940, that it would have no 
occasion in the year 1941 to make any demand 
on the public treasury for the purpose of 
meeting interest charges on the securities in 
the hands of the public. Should a bonus 
become payable to the employees representing, 
at it would, many millions of dollars, that 
promise in all probability cannot be kept, 
and the Canadian National share of the aggre- 
gate amount payable by way of bonus will 


be a direct charge upon the Dominion 
Treasury.” 
Mr. Coleman, referring to the C.P.R. 
noted :— 


“The Company’s position with reference to 
taxation under the Excess Profits Tax Act is 
still undetermined, but the fact is that to 
the extent by which the Company’s operating 
expenses might be increased by the payment 
of a bonus “to the employees, the company’s 
tax under that Act payable to the Dominion 
Government would be proportionately reduced. 
Directly or indirectly, therefore, the burden 
of a bonus would be borne by the Dominion 
Treasury to a very large extent.” 

There is no dispute between the parties 
before us that increases in the cost of living, 
in the opening part of clause 5, refers to in- 
creases as shown by the cost of living index. 
We agree with that view and are of opinion 
that it is only when “their basic standard of 
living” has been zmpaired by increases in the 
cost of living so measured that a bonus may 
properly be paid. “Impaired” is a word of 
strong import and its use in the context has 
a definite bearing on the result at which we 
arrive. The impairment must be by increases 
in the cost of living. There remains to be 
noted that one of the principles enunciated in 
clause 5, for the guidance of Boards of Con- 


ciation, is that a bonus “may” properly 
be paid. The word “may” is used and not 
“shall” or “must.” The general rule is that 


“may” is permissive and not mandatory, and 
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we see nothing in the context to change that 
rule. 


The word “basic” is used three times in 
clause 5. Firstly, with reference to standard 
of living; secondly, with reference to wage 
rates; and thirdly, with reference to neces- 
saries of life. The Railways contend that any 
standard of living, whatever it may be, is 
relative and not absolute, and that the placing 
of the words “basic standard of living,” in close 
juxtaposition to “basic wage rates’, indicates 
clearly, both logically and grammatically, that 
these words “basic standard of living” refer 
to the standard of living which prevailed, or 
was brought about (as reflected in the pre- 
vailing cost of living) when the basic wage 
rates were agreed upon, 2.e., during the period 
1926-29. The Railways’ main  submision 
demonstrates in their opinion that, if their 
contention were correct, there has as yet 
been no impairment in the basic standard of 
living. The employees did not attempt to 
controvert the result as they say the premise 
is wrong. 

Mr. Pitblado is of opinion that the Rail- 
ways’ submission as to the meaning of the 
word “basic” in the phrase “basic standard of 
living” is correct. The Chairman finds it 
impossible to construe the word “basic” as 
suggested by the Railways. While in the re- 
cital in P.C. 7440, of what the Munister of 
Labour had reported, it is stated:— 

“(e) That, in many trades and employ- 
ments in this country, reasonable wage levels 
were established during the period 1926-29, 
and that the cost of living as reported in the 
Lasourk GAZETTE for September, 1940, was 


12-6 per cent below the average level of 
1929; 
it is also stated in (c) 

“that despite inescapable increase in the 
cost of some products, the increase in the 
cost of living since August, 1939, as measured 
by the new index of The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, has been 6-2 per cent; in some 
places more, in some places less;” 


Because P.C. 7440 is dealing with wage rates 
as well as a wartime cost-of-living bonus, 
the Chairman is of opinion that the first of 
these statements just quoted may very well 
refer to wage rates and wage levels and be 
the reason for the provision in clause 3 that 
“Wage rate levels established by agreement 
or practice in any industry or trade, nation- 
ally or locally during the period 1926-29, or 
higher levels established thereafter but prior 
to the date hereof, shall be considered gener- 
ally fair and reasonable.” 
Furthermore, while it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was known that in such a large and far 
flung industry as the railway industry “reason- 
able wage levels were established during the 
period 1926-29”, the Order in Council is of 
general application and provision had to be 
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made for cases where “higher levels” had been 
“established thereafter” but prior to the date 
of the Order in Council, December 16, 1940. 
The Chairman is unable to agree that the 
“basic standard of living” of the workers is 
to be taken in this case as relating to 1926-29 
and in other cases to a period subsequent 
thereto, and even later than the outbreak of 
war. In his view to word “basic” in the 
phrase “their basic standard of living” has no 
reference to “basic” as applied either to “wage 
rates” or to “necessities of life.” His opinion 
is that as clause 5 deals with a wartime cost- 
of-living bonus, the standard of living described 
as “basic” is that enjoyed immediately prior 
to the outbreak of war; that the word “basic” 
in that connection does not refer to a level 
of material comfort but to a period; and that 
the period is that immediately prior to August, 
1939. To that extent, but to that extent only, 
he is in agreement with the employees’ con- 
tention,—since, as will shortly appear, he is of 
opinion that the “basic standard of living” (as 
thus defined) of each worker is not necessarily 
impaired by increases in the cost of living. 


For the purposes of this report Mr. Pitblado 
accepts the Chairman’s definition of the word 
“basic” in the phrase “their basic standard of 
living.” Both of the undersigned must, there- 
fore, next inquire if the “standard of living” 
is the same for all workers, and we conclude 
that it is not the same. Moreover, upon that 
point we are bound to consider the earnings 
of the employees, produced by basic wage 
rates. It is true the word “their” appears in 
the phrase but we can attach no importance 
to it in helping to construe the phrase in which 
it is used. It is true also that the bonus may 
be paid “independent of basic wage rates” 
but that means that it may be paid in addi- 
tion to basic wage rates and not with a dis- 
regard of the money received by various work- 
ers as a result of those basic wage rates. By 
sub-clause (ii) “bonus should be a flat 
amount per hour or per week uniform for all 
workers” but the sub-clause continues to 
direct Boards of Conciliation that the bonus 
should be “calculated to protect the worker 
against increases in the cost of basic neces- 
saries of life.’ While a Board must first deter- 
mine that basic standards of living have been 
impaired in the relevant sense, it is significant 
that if it suggests that a bonus be paid, it 
must do so in a manner calculated to protect 
the “worker.” The use of the singular is 
noteworthy. 


The Railways placed before the Board a 
Government publication, “Statistics of Steam 
Railways in Canada for 1939.” The following 
tabulation is taken from it and shows the 
average number of employees and average 
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yearly earnings per employee in certain classes 
of Railway employees for the year 1939:— 


Average Average 
Number of per Em- 


Employees ployee 
Road passenger engineers and 
WIGLOV OAS Wald oe a ate ae ie 827 $3,566 
Road freight engineers and 
MoOvonmmem I. 2 NeIG BTS 23144 MuSior 
Yard engineers and motormen. 931 2,495 
Road passenger firemen and 
Béelpera rae. pelea so oe 822) "2.624 
Road freight firemen and helpers 2,323 2,167 
Yard firemen and helpers.... 973 1,854 
Road passenger conductors.... 660 2,946 
Road freight conductors...... 685") 25790 
Train dispatchers and _ traffic 
Supervisors ys. Gia i. els 438 3,210 
Supervisory agents and assist- 
CE UNS Bog sents ree A csdama sue Ac: 498 2308 
Station agents—telegraphers 
and telephoners :......... 4,721 1,887 
Eelper Spprentices, 2c k's soowdce lit 877 
Regular apprentices ......... 508 yy L035 
Helpers to mechanics......... Boot 1218 
Becvonmen (ae 0 Sak eat, 14,487 1,036 


These may be taken as examples of some of 
the higher paid and lower paid employees who 
are represented before us. It does not appear 
necessary to transcribe all the figures, but in 
the publication it is shown that the average 
yearly earnings for all railway employees for 
the year 1939 was $1,549, including “executives, 
general officers, and assistants.” 

The following statement was put in on 
behalf of the employees:— 


standard of living prior to the outbreak of 
war, of each worker, could be said to be 
automatically impaired by increases in the 
cost of living as measured by the index. It 
has already been pointed out that P.C. 7440 
is of general application and, speaking gener- 
ally, it is the considered opinion of the under- 
signed that in August, 1939, and at least 
down to the passing of P.C. 7440, wage rates 
measured in purchasing power were the 
highest in Canada’s history. If all full time 
workers in every industry were immediately 
entitled to an additional $1.25 per week 
whenever the cost of living rises 5 per cent, 
we believe the spending of the increased 
earnings would tend to raise the cost of living 
still higher; and so the matter might continue 
indefinitely. The result would be that the 
needs of the community at large, especially 
under war conditions, would suffer, although, 
as pointed out in the report of the Minister of 
Labour, embodied in P.C. 2685, and referred 
to earlier in this report, these needs “must 
be regarded as paramount.” 

By the very terms of clause 5 the workers 
“are called upon to share in such sacrifices 
as the war may make necessary for the whole 
nation.” All classes in Canada may have to 
change their standard of living as that stan- 
dard existed before the outbreak of war, and 
it is not to be expected that the workers 
should not share in that sacrifice. In our view 


“Recapitulation of Monthly Earnings of Employees on Canadian Railways for the Year 1939. 


GROUP 


Employees earning between $55 and $65 per 
Employees earning between $66 and $75 per 
Employees earning between $76 and $85 per 
Employees earning between $86 and $100 per 
Employees earning between $101 and $110 per 
Employees earning between $111 and $125 per 
Employees earning between $126 and $150 per 
Employees earning between $151 and $200 per 
Employees earning between $201 and $250 per 


Employees earning over $250 per month........ 
oe oem i St cig SP ah di a 


Accumulate 
Number of Per cent Number of Per cent 
Employees of Total Employees of Total 


month 8,305 V2 

month 199 0.2 8,504 7.4 
month 2,894 25 11,398 9.9 
month 27,914 24.1 39,312 34.0 
month 6,852 5.9 46,164 39.9 
month 4,005 30 50,169 43.4 
month 34,031 29.3 84,200 qo. 
month 19,141 16.5 103,341 89.2 
month 461 6.4 110,812 95.6 
Rae tirey i 5,100 4.4 115,967 100.0 
see 115,967 100.0 


Source: Data from Statistics of Steam Railways of Canada for the year ended December 31st, 1939. 
Note: Above figures represent all classes, excluding Express Department, Radio Department and Employees 


engaged in outside operations.’’ 


This statement is not confined to employees 
represented before the Board, but takes in all 
classes of employees (except the ones noted 
at the end of the statement), including such 
employees as charwomen, office boys, waiters, 
ete. 

We insert these sets of figures, taken from 
documents put in by the respective parties, in 
order to show that a wide variation in earnings 
exists in fact among railway employees. 

We think it impossible to determine that it 
was ever the intention of clause 5 that the 


it was never intended that all employees should 
be granted a wartime cost-of-living bonus to 
protect them against all the changing condi- 
tions brought about by the war, including 
increases in the cost of all their purchases. 
Such a bonus should be granted only in cases 
where the workers cannot maintain their pre- 
war standard of living by reason of the fact 
that changes upwards in the cost of living, as 
measured by the index, have impaired their 
ability to purchase the basic necessaries of 
life. 
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All workers had standards of living based 
upon conditions as they existed before the out- 
break of war but those standards varied among 
the workers according to the amount of money 
received by them. 

It would be a difficult task to determine 
what workers have had their standard of 
living as of August, 1939, impaired by increases 
in the cost of living but we think it has been 
simplified by the “Suggestions.” Clause 5 
of the Order in Council should be, and has 
been, construed without reference to the 
“Suggestions” but, in carrying out the con- 
struction adopted in the present instance 
and under existing conditions, regard may be 
had to the “Suggestions” as something reason- 
able to be followed. Accordingly, for the 
purpose of carrying out the construction of 
the clause adopted by the undersigned, we 
apply the formula set out in the “Suggestions” 
on the assumption “that a wage of $25 per 
week leaves a family practically no margin for 
expenditures on anything but the basic neces- 
sities of life.” 

Even when it has been determined with 
reference to any particular workers that their 
basic standard of living has been: impaired, it 
does not follow, in our opinion, that there is 
anything automatic about the application of 
a bonus of $1.25 per week for every 5 per cent 
rise in the index. The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act has never been abrogated 
and, specifically, section 26 is left to its 
operation whereby a Board recommending a 
settlement is directed to do so “according to 
the merits and substantial justice of the 
case.” 

It will be remembered that in August, 1939, 
the index number of the Bureau of Statistics’ 
Cost of Living Index stood at 100°8, while in 
December, 1940, it stood at 108,—a difference 
of shghtly over 7 per cent. The employees 
asked for a bonus for all full time workers 
according to the formula in the “Suggestions,” 
of 7 per cent of $25, or $1.75 per week. 
According to the April, 1941, official bulletin 
of the Bureau which has just been issued, the 
Bureau’s index number for that month is 
108°6. This is an increase of 7°73 per cent 
over the index number 100°8 for August, 1939, 
and therefore “‘according to the merits and 
substantial justice of the case”, we have con- 
cluded that we should take cognizance of 
such increase, 7-73 per cent of $25 per week is 
$1.93 per wéek. 

In making the following recommendations 
we have carried out the spirit of section 26 
of the Act and have taken into consideration 
sub-clause (111) of clause 5 of P.C. 7440 where 
it states: —‘Bonus should be a flat amount per 
hour or per week uniform for all workers”, 
z.e., all workers who are entitled to a bonus. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That a wartime cost of living bonus of 
$1.93 per week be paid to each full time 
worker, of the classes before the Board, whose 
earnings for full time employment under the 
basic rates of pay do not average more than 
$25 per week; Provided that part time work- 
ers, male workers under twenty-one and 
female workers as described in the “Sug- 
gestions” should receive the proportionate 
bonus in accordance with the relevant part of 
clause 3b of the “Suggestions,” which appears 
in an earlier portion of this Report. 

2. That each full time worker whose earn- 
ings for full time employment average 
between $25 and $26.93 per week should re- 
ceive such flat amount by way of bonus as 
will bring his average earnings up to $26.93 
per week. 

3. That no other employees of the classes 
before the Board receive at present a wartime 
cost of living bonus. 


4. We further suggest that these recommen- 
dations should be effective as from the first 
day of June, 1941. 

Mr. Roebuck is unable to join in this report 
and will submit a minority report. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) P. Kerwin, 
Chairman. 
(Signed) Isaac Pitblado, 
Member of the Board. 


Ottawa, June 11, 1941. 
Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute between 
The Canadian National Ralways and 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
subsidiary railways (Dominion Atlantic 
Railway, Quebec Central Railway, Esqui- 
malt and Nanaimo Railway, and Northern 
Alberta Railways) and various classes of 
their employees, being members of the 
Standard Railway Labour Organizations 
represented by the General Conference 
Committee. , 


To The Honourable Norman McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


‘The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you to inquire into the dispute 
between the above named parties has made its 
investigation. Representatives of the Canadian 
Railway Companies and of the Canadian 
Standard Railway Labour Organization have 
been fully heard and I now have the honour 
herein to present my report: 
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On the 16th of the final month of last year 
the Government of Canada, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour, passed 
an Order-in-Council known as P.-C. 7440, the 
obvious purpose of which was to bring about 
stability in industrial relations during the 
period of the war. With this laudable object 
in view, the Order “froze” wages as of the 
date of its issue, with of course provision for 
some necessary revisions, for instance when 
present rates are lower than the reasonable 
levels which prevailed in the period of 1926-29. 
When the number of dollars payable to the 
individual worker in wages is thus limited by 
statute, the employee faces the danger of rising 
prices, the effect of which is to reduce the 
purchasing power of his money. Under such 
conditions an increase in prices is tantamount 
to a cut in wages. Accordingly, the workers 
were protected in the Order against an impair- 
ment of their “basic standards of living” 
through increases in the cost of living by the 
provision of “a wartime cost-of-living bonus, 
independent of wage rates.” The Order says: 

“(5) To assure the workers that, while they 
are called upon to share in such sacrifices as 
the war may make necessary for the whole 
nation, their basic standard of living will not 
be impaired by any unavoidable increases in 
the cost of living, a wartime cost-of-living 


bonus, independent of basic wage rates, may 
properly be paid.” 


Applied for Board—The cost of living has 
increased by more than seven per cent since 
the outbreak of the war in August, 1939, and 
accordingly the Standard Railway Organiza- 
tions, eighteen in number and representing 
some 125,000 Canadian Railway employees, 
applied to the Canadian Railway Manage- 
ments for payment of the bonus. The Rail- 
way Managements refused. A dispute arose, 
and the Minister of Labour referred the matter 
to a Board set up under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 


The duty of this Board is to apply the 
law as declared in the Order, for the Order 
itself says that it is for the “guidance of 
Boards of Conciliation,” and the Order pro- 
ceeds to lay down 

“the principles of wartime wage policy applic- 

able to conditions in industries coming within 

the purview of the Industrial Disputes 

Investigation Act.” 


By virtue of the War Measures Act, it is 


“hereby ordered that all agreements nego- 
tiated during the war period shall conform 
to the principles herein.” 


Order must be Observed—The Government 
evidently meant that this Order shall be 
observed for in its last clause it directs that 
the Minister of Labour shall review the re- 
port of any Board and 
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“to the extent which in his opinion the re- 
port deviates from the principles herein 
contained, shall direct a reconvening of the 
Board for reconsideration thereof.” 

The reason for these precautions by the 
Government against failure on the part of 
Boards of Conciliation to be guided by the 
Order is indicated in the Order for in its 
recitals it says that the Labour Co-Ordination 
Committee has consulted with the National 
Labour Supply Council 

“in order to secure the considered judg- 
ment of employees and employers on the 
reasonableness and effectiveness of these prin- 
ciples and their co-operation in establishing 
them in practice.” 

The Order says that it is passed on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 

“made on the advice of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Labour Co-ordination, 
unanimously concurred in by the National 
Labour Supply Council.” 


The latter body is composed of leading 
representatives of industry and of labour, and 
it is obvious that the concurrence of manage- 
ment’s representatives in the payment of a 
cost-of-living bonus was based on the quid 
pro quo of the “freezing” of wages. and con- 
versely that the concurrence of the representa- 
tives of labour in the provision that wages 
shall not be advanced during the war was 
based upon the assurance that wartime cost-of- 
living bonus would be paid, thus preventing 
the impairment of living standards by reason 
of past or prospective wartime increases in 
the cost of living. As one provision is quid 
pro quo for the other, the disregarding of 
either would be to break faith with one or 
other side of the agreeing parties, and, in all 
probability, to bring about the very industrial 
strife which it was and is the wartime policy 
of the Government to avoid. The Minister 
is to stand guard over Boards of Conciliation 
lest the principles of the Order be whittled 
away or lost sight of in the individual argu- 
ments, and he is directed to call the Board 
together again for reconsideration should their 
report deviate from the principles laid down. 

Release by Minister—A further assurance 
was given to the workers in a Government 
statement issued simultaneously with the Order 
and, as expressed, “Released by the Minister 
of Labour acting as Chairman of the Cabinet 
Council on Labour Supply,” in which it is 
said :— 

“The most striking feature of the new 
Order in Council is its recognition that, in 
general, present wage scales are reasonably 
adequate in the current situation—provided 
the cost of living, as indicated by the Gov- 
ernment’s index, remains approximately 
where it is at present.” 

The Government seems to have recognized 
the converse also that present wage scales were 
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not and would not be reasonably adequate 
where the cost if living has materially in- 
creased. The Minister says:— 


“Wherever it is found, however, that the 
purchasing power of basic rates has been 
impaired as indicated by the Cost of Living 
Index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
an offsetting cost-of-living bonus may be 
granted. The principle on which the bonus 
is based is a democratic one which recog- 
nizes that the burden of a rise in the cost 
of the necessaries of life falls without distinc- 
tion on all classes, and the bonus is therefore 
to be a flat amount uniform for all workers 
not recognizing any differentials in wages or 
salaries.” 


The Prior Understanding—Prior to the 
announcement of government policy con- 
ferences were invited by the Government 
between the General Conference Committee 
of the Standard Railway Organizations, the 
labour body appearing before this Board, and 
representatives of the Department of Labour, 
and a week before the issuance of the Order 
and the Ministerial Release, the General 
Conference Committee circularized the mem- 
bership of the Standard Railway Labour 
Organizations with documents in which the 
proposed bonus wes set forth as then under- 
stood and as I have described it, the evident 
purpose being to obtain a general concurrence, 
and a copy of this material was given to the 
Minister of Labour and was in his official 
hands, as expressing the men’s understanding 
of the arrangement, while the Order in Council 
was being drawn and passed. The Department 
of Labour allowed the information to be cir- 
cularized to the men with neither objection 
nor correction and by its silence concurred in 
the description given the Union Membership. 
While the Order in Council was passed before 
the official concurrence could be obtained, the 
men have tacitly accepted its provisions on the 
information as given and their organization 
has asked for its enforcement. 


Since the Order was passed it has been acted 
upon in a number of other industries and the 
bonus set up has been paid, and in one 
instance at least the payment was confirmed 
by the Department of Labour. A list of such 
companies was furnished in evidence. 


Men’s Wages Reduced—tThe Standard Rail- 
way Labour Organizations now very naturally 
ask that the arrangement as they understood 
it be carried out by payment, pointing out 
that upwards of 600,000 men, women and 
children in or dependent upon their Union 
membership are affected. Deductions from 
the purchasing power of their wages, by reason 
of increases in such basic costs only as enter 
into the official cost of living index, have 
already been made amounting in the aggregate 
to a rate of $12,000,000 per annum. 
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The Railway Managements have refused and 
attempt to justify their resistance on a number 
of grounds. Their first and main contention at 
the hearing was that as the basic wage rates 
were established in the period of 1926-1929, the 
cost of living standards of that period should 
be taken as the basis from which to measure 
present fluctuations. 

The cost of living has increased by over 
seven per cent since the declaration of war, but 
as in September of 1940 it was 12-6 per cent 
below the average level of 1926-1929, the men, 
if the Railway contention be correct, must lose 
another five or six per cent (amounting to a 
further eight or nine million dollars) before 
the increase commences to count, and then 
they must await a further five per cent increase 
before applying for the bonus. 


A War-Time Bonus—In my opinion there 
are no grounds in reason for such an inter- 
pretation of the Order. It establishes a “‘war- 
time cost-of-living bonus,” and this war com- 
menced in 1939, not in 1929. Section 5 reads: 

“To assure the workers that, while they are 
called upon to share in such sacrifices as the 
war may make necessary for the whole nation, 
their basic standard of living will not be 
impaired by any unavoidable increases in the 
cost of living, a wartime cost-of-living bonus, 
independent of basic wage rates, may properly 
be paid.” 

Such an assurance to the workers would be 
false if the Order in Council which gave assur- 
ance against impairment simultaneously pro- 
vided for a twelve per cent impairment. The 
Order cannot mean that, and it does not, for it 
specifically directs that the bonus is to be 
determined 

“in the first instance only if the cost of living 

has risen by as much as five per cent since 

August, 1939.” 

I am quite confident in my reading of the 
Order that the wartime bonus is to be calcul- 
ated on the wartime increase in the cost of 
living since August, 1939, when the war 
commenced. 

“May,” Not “Shall.”—The next contention 
of the Railways is that the Order with respect 
to the bonus is not mandatory, the wording 
being “may” and not “shall,” but obviously if 
the bonus “may properly be paid” it would be 
umproper to withhold it. Of course, there 
might be circumstances in which, notwith- 
standing an increase in the cost of living, the 
bonus would not be properly paid, for instance, 
if some equivalent alternative advantage were 
given by the employer in substitution for the 
bonus, or if the employees for good considera- 
tion had agreed not to claim it. 

In my opinion when it “may properly be 
paid,” it should be paid, and the only way in 
which payment can properly be avoided is to 
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establish that its payment would be improper. 
There is no suggestion of impropriety in this 
railwaymen’s claim. 

But even were it possible to read the words 
“may properly be paid” as meaning “may not 
be paid,” the Order is still on its face not 
permissive but rather is strikingly compulsory. 
Clause 5 lays down the principle of the bonus; 
it is in the second to the last clause that the 
command is given. There is no “may” in this 
clause. The word is “shall,” and the author- 
ity is The War Measures Act. This is the 
clause: 

“His Excellency in Council on the same 
recommendation and under and in virtue of 
The War Measures Act (Chap. 206, R.S.C. 
1927) is pleased. to order and it is hereby 
ordered that all agreements negotiated during 


the war period shall conform to the principles 
Meret. vac. 6 5 4 


One of the principles referred to is the pro- 
priety of paying the cost-of-living bonus. The 
railway men are asking that it form part of 
their agreements of employment and, by virtue 
of the War Measures Act which authorizes the 
Order, their agreements “shall conform.” There 
is nothing permissive or discretionary about 
that. 


Ralway Men’s Pay—tThe next Railway con- 
tention is that if the payment is discretionary, 
as they claim, it should not be paid to Railway 
workers as they are already highly paid. But 
are they? Railroading is one of the most 
highly skilled and responsible of occupations. 
It is shown in evidence submitted to the 
Board that of the employees of the Canadian 
Railways in the year 1939, 7-2 per cent earned 
between $55 and $65 per month; 34 per cent 
were in receipt of $100 or less; 72-7 earned 
$150 per month or less. True, there are men 
on the railways earning over $250 per month, 
including executive and supervisory officers, 
but they are only 4:4 per cent of the total. 
The few highly paid men seemingly obscure 
the view of the great mass of low-paid or very 
moderately paid workers. Any impression of 
extravagant wages paid railway workers must 
be based upon imagination or rumour, for it 
is not supported by statistical facts. 


On the other hand, the chart of the operating 
revenues of the two great Canadian Railways 
shows almost continuous annual increases in 
large amounts since 1933, and _ startling 
advances since war was declared. 


But Canadian Railway wage rates are not 
in issue. By law they are declared to be fair 
and reasonable. The Order says: 


“Wage rate levels established by agreement 
in any industry or trade, nationally or locally, 
during the period 1926-1929, or higher levels 
established thereafter but prior to the date 
hereof, shall be considered generally fair and 
reasonable.” 
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The “inherent fairness of the rates of pay 
themselves” was admitted by the Railroad 
spokesmen. 


Bonus is not Charity—And so next it is 
suggested that the bonus, if paid at all, should 
be given to the low-paid classes only, evidently 
forgetting that this quid pro quo to the wage 
limitation is neither charity nor relief, but is 
a part of the arrangement made by consent 
of representatives of both parties to industry 
for the patriotic purpose of stabilizing indust- 
rial conditions while we get on with the war, 
and crystallized by the Government into law. 

Moreover, the Order says the bonus is to be 
“independent of wage rates.” To overcome 
this provision, it is said that “independent of” 
means “in addition to”. But, having thus 
revised the Order by the substitution of words 
of different meaning, there still remains the 
difficulty that the Order says the bonus should 
be “a flat amount ... uniform for all workers.” 
How could the bonus be “uniform for all 
workers” if paid to some workers and not at 
all to others? 

There is nothing in the Order which enables 
an employer or a Board of Conciliation to 
choose as between classes of employees, grant- 
ing the bonus to some and denying it to others. 
If that were so why make the bonus a flat 
amount? For Boards of Conciliation to assume 
this right of discrimination is to nullify the 
purpose of the Order, which is to stabilize 
remuneration and bring about industrial peace 
during the war. If, however, employers are to 
do as they please, and can, and if Boards are 
to exercise what may be called their discretion, 
according to their notions of equity in each 
case, the Order as to bonus is a nullity. It 
might better not have been passed. Such a 
finding ruins it completely. As the Order pro- 
vides no principles or formula upon which 
discriminations shall be based, determinations 
of the kind must be purely arbitrary, and so 
provocative of argument, contention, turmoil 
and strife. 

The Inflation Argument—aA rather interest- 
ing argument put forth against the bonus is 
that the money will cause inflation if spent 
by the men, but will not have that effect if 
spent by the Railways. This hardly needs 
answering. 

Almost as naive is the argument seriously 
advanced that if the Railways have to pay this 
money to the men they will not have so much 
upon which to pay excess profits taxes to the 
Government. This is an argument, which, if 
accepted, would altogether nullify bonus pro- 
visions of the Order. It is to be presumed that 
the Government realized the value of industrial 
peace and stability during wartime production 
and that the pro-and-con effect on the 
Treasury was duly calculated and considered. 
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Sacrifices must be Just—It is an obvious 
argument in the course of a dispute for one 
party to say that the other should be ready to 
“sacrifice” to his benefit. On such reasoning 
the Railway workers are asked to submit while 
their standards of living are whittled away by 
advancing prices. But the Order itself has 
laid down the rule in that regard. In the very 
sentence in which the cost-of-living bonus is 
set up, the Order says that the workers 

“Are called upon to share in such sacrifices 
as the war may make necessary for the whole 
nation.” 

Increases in the cost of living are not. sacri- 
fices which fall upon the whole nation. They 
fall upon the consumer, as distinguished from 
the producer. To those with things to sell, 
rising prices may involve not sacrifices, but 
rather windfalls. Railway men are prepared 
to bear their full share of increased taxes, 
restricted rights, life forfeiture and all such 
national sacrifices, but they should not be 
asked to accept a bad bargain out of which 
other citizens proportionately profit, to the 
degradation of their living standards. One of 
the purposes of the Order is to assure them 
against this very thing. 

It would be difficult to determine for each 
individual the exact amount of bonus required 
to protect his “basic standard of living” had 
it not been that the Order sets the official Cost 
of Living Index as the measure of such fluctua- 
tions, and the Labour Department has sug- 
gested that $25 per week be considered as basic. 
In a circular entitled “Suggestions for the 
Application of Order in Council P.C. 7440,” 
the Department bases its $25 idea 

“on the rough assumption that a wage of $25 

per week leaves a family practically no margin 

for expenditures on anything but the basic 
necessities of life.” 

While there is nothing authoritative in such 
a statement, the amount was accepted by both 
parties at the hearing for the purposes of this 
Order, and I so accept it. It was also agreed 
that the cost of living has advanced since 
August, 1939, by more than seven per cent, 
and the men expressed themselves as willing 
to accept that amount, subject to revisions 
from time to time as provided in the Order. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


I therefore find and recommend accordingly 
that “all the workers” who are employees of 
the Canadian Railways (not those represented 
at the hearing only) should be paid a cost-of- 
living bonus to full-time employees an amount 
of $1.75 per week as from the lst of January, 
1941, when this application was made, and to 
part-time employees such part of $1.75 per 
week as is proportionate to the time worked. 
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Clause 5 (11) of the Order sets forth the 
principles upon which the bonus is to be 
calculated. It is as follows: 

“The bonus should be determined at inter- 
vals not more frequently than quarterly, and 
paid in the first instance only if the cost of 
living has risen by as much as five per cent 
since August, 1939, or since the time of any 
wage increases subsequent to that date; there- 
after the bonus should be adjusted only if the 
cost of living has risen by five per cent or 
more since the last previous determination of 
a bonus payment si 
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According to the law as above expressed, the 
Official Index should be consulted from time to 
time and the cost-of-living bonus should be 
revised up or down in accordance with the 
principles by law established. 


CoNCLUSION 


In conclusion, I wish to object to the idea 
that this Order is mandatory in the fixing of 
wages and preventing their advance, but is 
piously hopeful only as to the payment of 
bonus. 

It has been suggested that with respect to 
bonus (and not to wages) that the formula 
“according to the merits and substantial justice 
of the case,’ as appearing in the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, still applies, and 
that each wage-class of employees in every 
industry in Canada must negotiate with its 
respective employers as successive changes in 
the cost of living take place. In that event, 
the Order as to bonus means nothing, for that 
was the situation before the Order was passed. 

For three hundred years, legislators have 
been attempting to fix and to hold down wages 
by statute. They have uniformly failed except 
when the regulation was consented to by the 
workers. And it will fail now if the consent 
patriotically given by Labour is thrown away 
by a withdrawal of the protective bonus which 
secured the consent. The Order was a wise 
and patriotic attempt to settle the problem of 
remuneration in industry during the war 
notwithstanding an increasing demand for 
labour and a decreasing supply of workers, 
especially skilled workers. Due to the 
patriotism of Canadian Organized Labour 
the attempt was in fair way to succeed. It 
would be a pity indeed if, by a strained and 
technical construction of the Order, its mean- 
ing, intent and purposes, as I read it, js 
obscured, or by compromise its beneficent 
effect is lost. The Government could not have 
intended to pass to the worker a cup that is 
dry, to short-change their leaders, or to hood- 
wink them with a protection that is illusory. 
The Order does mean, I am convinced, just 
what the workers were assured was intended, 
but should it be found otherwise, they are not 
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likely to be satisfied with excuses. The Rail- 
ways, of all people, have most to lose should 
they succeed in substituting for the orderly 
stability of the Government’s arrangement the 
turmoil and industrial chaos which is likely to 
accompany the changing price levels and shift- 
ing labour demands through which we are 


passing. The Railways should be first in asking 
for law, and first to observe it. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed.) A. W. Rorespuck 


Ottawa, June 6th, 1941. 


Report of Board in Disputes between Canadian National Railways and 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway and Certain Classes of 
Their Employees, Members of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers 


A report has been received from the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with the following disputes: (1) be- 
tween the Canadian National Railways and its 
clerks, freight handiers, etc.; (2) between the 
Canadian National Railways and its sleeping 
and dining car employees; (3) between the 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto Railway 
and its freight handlers, etc.; and: (4) between 
the Canadian National Railways and em- 
ployees in its Express Department. The em- 
ployees involved in all these disputes are 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and other Transport 
Workers. 

The report does not deal with all the differ- 
ences between the parties, but only with the 
employees’ request for a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus, a factor common to the four disputes. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Patrick Kerwin, 
of the Supreme Court of Canada, Ottawa, 
chairman, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two members; 
Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, appointed on 
the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
F. T. Collins, K.C., Montreal, appointed on 
the nomination of the employers. 

The report of the board was signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Collins. The interpretation 
placed by the board on Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 (which sets forth the Government’s 
wartime wages policy) was not in accord with 
the Government’s intention. The Govern- 
ment, therefore, revised the Order in Council 
to clarify its intention. The Minister of 
Labour accordingly refrained from giving his 
approval to the board’s recommendations. 

A minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Cohen. 

The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
Cohen’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of disputes between 
(1) the Canadian National Railways and 
its clerks, freight handlers, passenger sta- 


tion employces, stores employees, stationary 
engineers, stationary firemen, classified and 
unclassified labourers, etc., employed in and 
around roundhouses and main repair shops; 
(2) the Canadian National Railways and 
its sleeping and dining car employees; (3) 
the Nragara, St. Catharines and Toronto 
Railway and its freight handlers, towermen 
and bridge-tenders, bridge and building 
employees, maintenance of way employees 
(including extra gang and section foremen 
and mechanical signal maintainers), elec- 
trical and overhead employees (including 
electrical, signal and telephone employees), 
and Mechanical Department employees 
(barns, shops and garages, not including 
foremen) ; and, (4) the Canadian National 
Railways and the schedule employees in its 
Express Department, the employees in- 
volved in each of the above disputes being 
members of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


On April 18th, 1941, a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established by you in 
the above matter, under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, to inquire into the 
disputes between the named railways and 
employees, and by April 28th the Board was 
duly constituted. The disputes arise out of 
proposals submitted by four General Adjust- 
ment Committees of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. The Committee representing those 
employees mentioned above in (1) asked for 
“an adjustment of inequalities in existing rates 
of pay for certain specified classes of employees 
and the payment of a general increase of 10 
per cent in basic rates of pay.” The Committee 
representing the employees mentioned in (3) 
asked for a general increase of 10 per cent in 
basic rates of pay. The Committee repre- 
senting the employees in (4) asked for the 
appointment of two named individuals to cer- 
tain positions but we were informed that this 
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last mentioned matter had been satisfactorily 
arranged. In all cases,—(1), (2), (3) and (4)— 
the appropriate Committee asked for payment 
to all employees represented by it of a war- 
time cost-of-living bonus. As this feature was 
common to all the disputes and as the Chair- 
man of this Board is also the Chairman of 
another Board in which the same question 
arises, it appeared convenient to deal with it 
first. The Board accordingly held a hearing in 
Montreal when the applicants were represented 
by: M. M. Maclean, National Secretary- 
Treasurer, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees; J. E. McGuire, Chairman, System 
Adjustment Board, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees; Earl M. Young, General 
Chairman, Express Employees’ General Adjust- 
ment Committee, Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees; Frank H. Gillespie, Secre- 
tary, System Adjustment Board, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees; Robert 
McFarlane, Secretary, General Committee, 
N.S.&T. Railway, Canadian Protherhood of 
Railway Employees. 

The Canadian National Railways were rep- 
resented by: F. W. Edge, Superintendent of 
‘Personnel; P. E. Ayrhart, Staff Inspector, 
Personnel Department; G. H. Jones, Staff 
Inspector, Personnel Department. 

The members of the Board subsequently met 
in Ottawa from time to time, and now beg to 
report in connection with the one point, the 
applications for a wartime cost-of-living bonus. 
The applications are said to involve about 
18,000 workers, some, no doubt, of whom are 
part time workers, male workers under twenty- 
one years of age, and female workers. 


Order in Council P.C’.7440—The applications 
are based upon Order in Council P.C. 7440, 
dated December 16th, 1940. A copy of this 
Order in Council is hereto attached but it is 
advisable at the outset to set forth in the body 
of this report the terms of clause 5, which is 
the important one:— 


“(5) To assure the workers that, while 
they are called upon to share in such sacrifices 
as the war may make necessary for the whole 
nation, their basic standard of living will not 
be impaired by any unavoidable increases in 
the cost of living, a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus, independent of basic wage rates, may 
properly be paid. In the determination of 
such a bonus, the following points should be 
observed: 


(i) Changes in the cost of living should be 
measured by the new Cost of Living 
Index prepared by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in co-operation with the 
Department of Labour and The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, with such ad- 
justments as regional requirements might 
indicate to be justified. 

(ii) The bonus should be determined at inter- 
vals not more frequently than quarterly 
and paid in the first instance only if the 


cost of living has risen by as much as 
5 per cent since August, 1939, or since the 
time of any wage increase subsequent to 
that date; thereafter the bonus should be 
adjusted only if the cost of living has 
risen by 5 per cent or more since the last 
previous determination of a bonus pay- 
ment; the bonus should be decreased only 
in case the cost of living has decreased 
by 5 per cent or more since the last 
previous determination of a bonus. 

(iii) Bonus should be a flat amount per hour 
or per week, uniform for all workers and 
calculated to protect the worker against 
increases in the cost of basic necessaries 
of life.” 


Suggestions for the Application of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440—Reference was made at the 
hearing to a document issued by the authority 
of the Minister of Labour, dated March 38lst, 
1941, and headed “Wartime Wages Policy— 
Suggestions for the application of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440 by Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation.” Paragraphs 3 and 4 of 
this document refer to the wartime cost-of- 
living bonus and read as follows:— 


“3. Cost of Living Bonus: 

a. A cost of living bonus may be given to 
protect the worker not from increases in the 
cost of all his purchases, but only from 
increases in the cost of the basic necessities 
of life. A flat bonus is therefore suggested 
because a bonus computed as a percentage of 
wage rates or earnings would favour the 
better paid workers, defeat the purpose of 
the Order by preventing that decline in the 
consumption of non-essential commodities 
which is required by war conditions and is 
necessary to prevent inflation. 

b. In view of the wide variations in the 
wage rates of individuals and occupational 
groups, if the bonus were determined inde- 
pendently in each industrial establishment or 
even each economic area, many arbitrary 
decisions would be involved and confusion 
would result. ‘Therefore the following stand- 
ard formula is suggested on the rough assump- 
tion that a wage of $25 per week leaves a 
family practically no margin for expenditures 
on anything but the basic necessities of life. 


When the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Index for the Dominion or for the region 
advances 5 per cent: (1) full time workers 
might receive a maximum weekly bonus of 
$1.25; (2) part time workers would then 
receive an hourly bonus of $1.25 divided by 
the normal weekly hours worked in the 
establishment in question; (3) male workers 
under 21 years of age and female workers, 
if employed at basic rates of less than 50 
cents an hour on jobs which by custom or 
practice are not ordinarily assigned to 
adult male workers, might receive a bonus 
of 5 per cent of their basic hourly rates 
(maximum $1.25 per week). Proportional 
increases may, of course, be made in the 
bonus when the advance in the cost of living 
exceeds 5 per cent. 


ce. The Order does not limit the bonus to 
instalments of 5 per cent or multiples thereof. 
It does direct, however, that bonuses may not 
be granted (1) unless three months have 
elapsed since the last wage adjustment or 
bonus determination and (2) unless the cost 
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of living has risen by at least 5 per cent 

since the last previous determination of a 

bonus payment or wage adjustment. 

d. The Order does not preclude the granting 
of a wage increase (within the terms indicated) 
and a cost of living bonus simultaneously. 

4. Computation of Changes in the Cost of 

Living: 

a. In most instances the new Cost of Living 
Index for the Dominion, prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, will be the 
medium for measuring changes in the cost of 
living. In special circumstances, however, 
regional indices prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics may be used. 

b. If wage rates have not been increased 
since August, 1939, the change in the cost of 
living should be computed since August, 1939. 
If wage rates have been increased since 
August, 1939, the change in the cost of living 
should be computed since the date of the most 
recent increase in wage rates. 

c. In August, 1939, the index number of 
the cost of living was 100-8. A 5 per cent 
increase in the cost of living since August, 
1939, would therefore be indicated by an in- 
crease of 5:04 points in the index number. In 
December, 1940, the index number was 108-0. 
A 5 per cent increase since December, 1940, 
would therefore be indicated by an increase 
of 5-4 points in the index number. The abso- 
lute change in the index number is, however, 
so close ‘to the percentage change that for 
all practical purposes the absolute change in 
the index number may be taken as the per- 
centage change in the cost of living. For 
example, the percentage change in cost of 
living between August, 1939, and December, 
1940, may be taken as 7-2 per cent (108-0 
minus 100-8) instead of 7:14 per cent (7:2 
divided by 100°8).” 

New Index of Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics—Before dealing .with the constructions, 
suggested by the parties, of clause 5, a brief 
reference should be made to the new Cost of 
Living Index prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics referred to in clause 5 
of P.C. 7440 and in paragraphs 3 and 4 of the 
Suggestions. The Bureau had established an 
index in 1927. With the co-operation of the 
Department of Labour and the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board, a new index of living costs 
was prepared in September, 1940, after investi- 
gations covering the period 19385 to 1989. By 
reference to a statement issued by the Bureau, 
it appears that the index was designed to 
provide an official record of movements in the 
general cost of living of urban wage-earner 
families in Canada. The budget upon which 
it is based remains unchanged from month to 
month and year to year and it is the purpose 
of the index to measure changes in the cost 
of maintaining a constant budget over a con- 
siderable period of time. This budget was 
compiled from records collected from 1,489 
families averaging 4:6 persons, the majority 
having two or three children. Family earn- 
ings in many cases were supplemented by 
other small sources of income, and total 
family incomes between $1,200 and $1,600 were 


the most common. The general distribution 
of living expenditures for those families 
covered food, shelter, fuel and light, cloth- 
ing, home furnishings, and “miscellaneous” ,— 
the latter being subdivided into health, per- 
sonal care, transportation, recreation, and life 
insurance. The base of the index is 100. 

By reference to a table, the level of the old 
index at any particular time may be con- 
verted to the base of the new index. The 
cost of living, as measured by the new index, 
stood at 121-7 in 1929; in August, 1939, at the 
outbreak of war, at 100-8; in September, 
1940, at 106-4; in December, 1940, at 108; 
in January, 1941, at 108-3; in February and 
March, 1941, at 108-2; in April, 1941 at 108-6. 
The significance of these dates will appear as 
the report proceeds. 


Employees’ Submission 


The argument on behalf of the employees, 
presented to the Board by Mr. Maclean, is 
that “their basic standard of living” refers 
to the workers’ standard of living immediately 
prior to the outbreak of war in August, 19389; 
that the word “basic” in that phrase has no 
reference to basic wage rates but to basic 
necessaries of life. They contend that the 
index of the Bureau of Statistics includes, 
under the “miscellaneous” group, items that 
are not the basic necessaries of life; that the 
Bureau’s reports indicate that the cost of the 
remaining groups, which constitute in the 
employees’ opinion the basic necessities, has 
risen approximately 9 per cent. Taking the 
formula in the Suggestions, they say that all 
full time workers are entitled to $2.25 per 
week bonus. In the alternative, they say that 
if they must take the rise in the index gener- 
ally, it being 7:3 per cent, each worker is 
at least entitled to $1.824 per week bonus. 
The bonus on either basis for part time work- 
ers, male workers under twenty-one and 
female workers as described would be worked 
out according to the formula. In a reply 
filed by them after having heard the sub- 
mission of the Railways, the employees sum 
up their contention in the following words:— 
“The result is that the Order in Council 
seeks to protect every worker, independent of 
any other argument as to his “basic wage 
rates”, against increased cost of those ‘bare 
necessaries of life’ which constitute for any 
worker his “basic standard of living.” 


Railways’ Submission 


The Railways argued that basic wage rates 
were established in 1926-29 and contend that 
the basic standard of living is to be referred 
to the period when the basic wage rates were 
established and mean a standard of living 
reflected by those basie wage rates. They 
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point to the large sums of money in the 
aggregate that would have to be paid by the 
Railways if the employees’ construction of 
clause 5 were the correct one. Since it was 
known in December, 1940 (when P.C. 7440 
was promulgated), and on April 18, 1941 (when 
the Minister of Labour established the 
Board), that the cost of living index had 
risen by over 5 per cent since August, 1939, 
it could never have been intended, the Rail- 
ways submit, that the Board should be estab- 
lished with practically no functions to per- 
form. They also laid particular emphasis 
upon the words “may properly be paid” and 
urged that it was clear that the word “may” 
should be given its ordinary interpretation, 
and that it was not mandatory for the Board 
to order that a cost-of-living bonus be paid 
merely because the cost of living had risen. 

Construction of Clause &—Clause 5 is part 
of an Order in Council that was promulgated 
to lay down governmental principles of war- 
time wage policy. What these principles 
should be is not, of course, the concern of this 
Board and we proceed to discuss the con- 
struction of clause 5 upon the only basis we 
conceive to be open, that is, what, in the 
light of the surrounding circumstances, is the 
meaning to be gathered from its language. 

The Order in Council deals as well with 
wage rates as with a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus and the recitals must be read in the 
light of that fact. At the moment this Board 
is not concerned with any dispute as to wage 
rates but it is necessary, we think, to refer 
to the provisions of the Order in Council 
relating to wage rates—but without express- 
ing any opinion about them. 

Order in Council P.C. 3495, dated November 
7, 1939, is referred to in the first recital. We 
need not refer to P.C. 3495 except to say that 
by it the operation of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was extended to all disputes 
between employers and employees engaged in 
war work. The second recital in P.C. 7440 
contains a number of paragraphs, the relevant 
ones of which have been, or will be, referred 
to in this report. 

What might be called the enacting part of 
P.C. 7440 shows that it was passed on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
but which recommendation had been made on 
the advice of the Interdepartmental Commit- 
tee on Labour Co-ordination, unanimously 
concurred in by the National Labour Supply 
Council, and it then proceeds,—“for the guid- 
ance of Boards of Conciliation set up under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in 
carrying out their duties, to direct attention to 
the principles enunciated in Order in Council 
P.C. 2685, 19th June, 1940,” to approve prin- 
ciples of wartime wage policy applicable to 
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conditions in industry coming within the pur- 
view of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act as extended by P.-C. 3495, which principles 
the Order in Council then sets forth in a 
number of clauses. 

Before dealing with the clauses we should 
mention that in P.C. 2685, referred to in the 
enacting part of P.C. 7440, appears the follow- 
ing extract from a report from the Minister of 
Labour :— 

“In wartime the safety of the nation must 
be the first consideration of all patriotic 
citizens and no element in the community can 
be permitted to benefit from wartime neces- 
sities. The best interests of industry and 
labour are inseparable and since organized 
society alone makes possible industrial pro- 
duction to the mutual benefit of those engaged 
therein, the needs of the community at large, 
especially under war conditions, must be 
regarded as paramount.” 

It would appear to be clear that the main 
object of P.-C. 2685 and P.C. 7440 is to prevent 
industrial unrest so that nothing might inter- 
fere with the war effort. 

Clauses 1 to 4 inclusive, of P.C. 7440, deal 
with wage rates and wage rate levels, but it is 
sufficient to quote the opening part of clause 
3:—‘Wage rate levels established by agree- 
ment or practice in any industry or trade, 
nationally or locally during the period 1926-29, 
or higher levels established thereafter but prior 
to the date hereof, shall be considered gener- 
ally fair and reasonable” with certain stated 
exceptions with which we are not at present 
concerned. 

Then follows clause 5. In connection with 
the submission of the Railways, a powerful 
argument has been adduced, supported by a 
chart which we think must be reproduced in 
order to make clear what the Railways consider 
the surrounding circumstances which it is con- 
tended must be taken into consideration by 
the Board in construing clause 5. 

In order that there shall be no mistake as 
to the contention as to what the chart shows, 
we reproduce textually parts of the Railways’ 
submission :— 

“22. The change in conditions from the 
average of the years 1926-1929 to the year 
1940 can best be depicted in a graphic chart. 

23. The chart establishes an index of 100 
for the years 1926-1929 and shows for the 
intervening period to December 31, 1940, the 
changes in the actual rates of pay (as distin- 
guished from basic rates) , the level of the cost 
of living index, the resulting ‘real wage’ or 
purchasing power of the actual rates of pay, 


and the operating revenues of the railway. 
As at December, 1940, the index figures for 


each of the factors mentioned stood as 
follows: 
Actual’rated Of pay. vocecescs dat 100.0 
Cost: of living iidex.. dard s...denas 89.3 
~ ‘Real Wage’ or purchasing power 
of actual rates of pay....... 112.0 
Railway operating revenues.... 87:3 
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ways submit, that the Board should be estab- 
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urged that it was clear that the word “may 
should be given its ordinary interpretation, 
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What might be called the enacting part of 
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It would appear to be clear that the main 
object of P.C. 2685 and P.C. 7440 is to prevent 
industrial unrest so that nothing might inter- 
fere with the war effort. 

Cla 1 to 4 inclusive, of P.C. 7440, deal 
with tes and wage rate levels, but it 
sufficient to quote the opening part of clause 
3:—‘Wage rate levels established by agree- 
ment or practice in any industry or trade, 
nationally or locally during the period 1926-29, 
or higher levels established thereafter but prior 
to the date hereof, shall be considered gener- 
ally fair and reasonable” with certain stated 
exceptions with which we are not at present 
concerned. 

Then follows clause 5. In connection with 
the submission of the Railways, a powerful 
argument has been adduced, supported by a 
chart which we think must be reproduced in 
order to make clear what the Railwa onsider 
the surrounding circumstances which it is con- 
tended must be taken into consideration by 
the Board in construing clause 5. 

In order that there shall be no mistake as 
to the contention as to what the chart shows, 
we reproduce textually parts of the Railways’ 
submission :-— 

The change in conditions from the 
ayerage of the years 1926-1929 to the year 
1040 can best be depicted in a graphic chart. 

23, The chart establishes an index of 100 
for the years 1926-1929 and shows for the 
intervening period to December 81, 1940, the 
changes in the actual rates of pay (as distin- 
guished from basic rates), the level of the cost 
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ach of the factors mentioned stood as 
follows: 
Actual rates of pa 100.0 
Cost of living index. 80.3 
‘Real Wage’ or purchasing power 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL (LINES IN CANADA) AND CANADIAN PACIFICO RAILWAYS 


Basic rates of pay of all classes of employees whose wages and working conditions are provided by agreement were established in the period 1926-1929. During the period 1931 to 


1937 deductions ranging from 10 to 20 percent calculated on basic rates of pay were in effect, all of which were gradually reatored by April 1, 1938. 


The chart shows the changes in actual rates paid, cost of living ‘All Items’ index, 
(1926-1929=100.) 


revenues in the years subsequent to the period 1926-1929. 
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, ‘real wage’ rate and Canadian National (Lines in Canada) and Canadian Pacific Railways’ operating 
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24. These comparisons show that since the 
basic period the ‘real wage’ or purchasing 
power of the actual rates of pay of the 
employees has increased 12 per cent. 

25. The annual operating revenues of the 
Railway (Lines in Canada) in the basic period 
averaged $243,179,850. In 1940 these operat- 
ing revenues amounted to $212,300,711—a 
decrease of $30,879,139, or 12.7 per cent 
below the average of the basic period, in 
marked contrast with the improved purchasing 
power of the employees.” 

The Railways estimate that, if the bonus to 
all employees represented before the Board 
were paid as suggested by the employees, even 
on the basis of $1.25 per week for each full time 
worker, the Railways would have an increased 
operating cost of approximately $1,100,000 per 
year. 

As appears from the respective submissions, 
the employees suggest that “increases in the 
cost of living,” in the opening part of clause 5, 
does not refer to increases as shown by the 
cost of lying index, but only to increases in 
the cost of goods and services included in four 
out of five groups constituting the budget. 
That view, we believe, is in error, as all refer- 
ences are to the index as a whole, and that it 
is only when “their basic standard of living” 
has been impaired by increases in the cost of 
living so measured that a bonus “may properly 
be paid.” “Impaired” is a word of strong 
import and its use in the context has a definite 
bearing on the result at which we arrive. The 
impairment must be by increases in the cost of 
living. There remains to be noted that one of 
the principles enunciated in clause 5, for the 
guidance of Boards of Conciliation, is that a 
bonus may properly be paid. The word “may” 
is used and not “shall” or “must.” The word 
“may” is permissive and not mandatory, and 
we see nothing in the context to change that 
rule. 

The word “basic” is used three times in 
clause 5. Firstly, with reference to standard 
of living; secondly, with reference to wage 
rates; and thirdly, with reference to necessaries 
of life. The Railways contend that any stand- 
ard of living, whatever it may be, is relative 
and not absolute, and that the words “basic 
standard of living”, placed in close juxtaposi- 
tion to “basic wage rates’, indicates clearly, 
both logically and grammatically, that these 
words “basic standard of living” refer to the 
standard of living which prevailed, or was 
brought about (as reflected in the prevailing 
cost of living) when the basic wage rates were 
agreed upon, i.e., during the period 1926-29. 
The Railways’ submissions show that in their 
opinion, if their contention were correct, there 
had as yet been no impairment in the basic 
standard of living. The employees did not 
attempt to controvert the result as they say 
the premise is wrong. 

29745—3 


Mr. Collins is of opinion that the Railways’ 
submission as to the meaning of the word 
“basic” in the phrase “basic standard of living” 
is correct. The Chairman finds it impossible 
to construe the word “basic” as suggested by 
the Railways. While in the recital in P.C. 7440, 
of what the Minister of Labour had reported, 
it is stated :— 

eres That, in many trades and employ- 
ments in this country, reasonable wage levels 

were established during the period 1926-29, 

and that the cost of living as reported in the 


Labour Gazette for September, 1940, was 12.6 
per cent below the average level of 1929;” 


Jt 1s, also.stated.in (c)<— 


“that despite inescapable increase in the cost 
of some products, the increase in the cost of 
living since August, 1939, as measured by the 
new index of The Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics, has been 6.2 per cent; in some places 
more, in some places less;” 


Because P.C. 7440 is dealing with wage 
rates as well as a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus, the Chairman is of opinion that the 
first of these statements just quoted may 
very well refer to wage rates and wage levels 
and be the reason for the provision in clause 
3 that 

“Wage rate levels established by agreement 
or practice in any industry or trade, nation- 
ally or locally during the period 1926-29, or 
higher levels established thereafter but prior 


to the date hereof, shall be considered gener- 
ally fair and reasonable.” 


Furthermore, while it is reasonable to suppose 
that it was known that in such a large and far 
flung industry as the railway industry “reason- 
able wage levels were established during the 
period 1926-29,” the Order in Council is of 
general application and provision had to be 
made for cases where “higher levels” had been 
“established thereafter” but prior to the date 
of the Order in Council, December 16, 1940. 
The Chairman is unable to agree that the 
“basic standard of living” of the workers is 
to be taken in this case as relating to 1926-29 
and in other cases to a period subsequent 
thereto, and even later than the outbreak of 
war. In his view the word “basic” in the 
phrase “their basic standard of living” has no 
reference to “basic” as applied either to 
“wage rates” or to “necessities of life.” His 
opinion is that as clause 5 deals with a 
wartime cost-of-living bonus, the standard of 
living described as basic is that enjoyed 
immediately prior to the outbreak of war; 
that the word “basic” in that connection does 
not refer to a level of material comfort but 
to a period; and that the period is that 
immediately prior to August, 1939. To that 
extent, but to that extent only, he is in 
agreement with the employees’ contention,— 
since, as will shortly appear, he is of opinion 
that the “basic standard of living” (as thus 
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defined) of each worker is not necessarily 
impaired by increases in the cost of living. 

For the purposes of this report, Mr. Collins 
accepts the Chairman’s definition of the word 
“basic” in the phrase “their basic standard of 
living.” Both of the undersigned must, there- 
fore, next inquire if the “standard of living” 
is the same for all workers, and we conclude 
that it is not the same. Moreover, upon that 
point we are bound to consider the earnings 
of the employees, produced by basic wage 
rates. It is true the word “their” appears in 
the phrase but we can attach no importance 
to it in helping to construe the phrase in 
which it is used. It is true also that the 
bonus may be paid “independent of basic wage 
rates’ but that means that it may be paid in 
addition to basic wage rates and not with a 
disregard of the money received by various 
workers as a result of those basic wage rates. 
By sub-clause (11) “bonus should be a flat 
amount per hour or per week uniform for all 
workers” but the sub-clause continues to direct 
Boards of Conciliation that the bonus should 
be “calculated to protect the worker against 
increases in the cost of basic necessaries of 
life.” While a Board must first determine 
that basic standards of living have been im- 
paired in the relevant sense, it is significant 
that, if it suggests that a bonus be paid, it 
must do so in a manner calculated to protect 
the ‘‘worker.” The use of the singular is 
noteworthy. 

Mr. Maclean stated orally that, of the 
employees represented before this Board, 90 
per cent earned between $75 to $125 per 
month. Clause 5 must, of course, be con- 
strued in the same manner whether the 
particular employees before a Board com- 
prise the most highly paid employees of the 
Railways or the lowest, or a group midway 
hetween the two extremes. 

We think it impossible to determine that it 
was ever the intention of clause 5 that the 
standard of living prior to the outbreak of 
war, of each worker, could be said to be 
automatically impaired by increases in the 
cost of living as measured by the index. It 
has already been pointed out that P.C. 7440 
is of general application and, speaking gener- 
ally, it is the considered opinion of the under- 
signed that in August, 1939, and at least 
down to the passing of P.C. 7440, wage rates 
measured in purchasing power were the highest 
in Canada’s history. If all full time workers 
in every industry were immediately entitled 
to an additional $1.25 per week whenever the 
cost of living rises 5 per cent, we believe the 
spending of the increased earnings would tend 
to raise the cost of living still higher; and so 
the matter might continue indefinitely. The 
result would be that the needs of the com- 


munity at large, especially under war condi- 
tions, would suffer, although, as pointed out 
in the report of the Minister of Labour, 
embodied in P.C. 2685, and referred to 
earlier in this report, these needs “must be 
regarded as paramount.” 

By the very terms of clause 5, the workers 
“are called upon to share in such sacrifices 
as the war may make necessary for the whole 
nation.” All classes in Canada may have to 
change their standard of living as that standard 
existed before the outbreak of war, and it is 
not to be expected that the workers should 
not share in that sacrifice. In our view it was 
never intended that all employees should be 
granted a wartime cost-of-living bonus to 
protect them against all the changing condi- 
tions brought about by the war, including 
increases in the cost of all their purchases. 
Such a bonus should be granted only in cases 
where the workers cannot maintain their pre- 
war standard of living by reason of the fact 
that changes upwards in the cost of living, as 
measured by the index, have impaired their 
ability to purchase the basic necessaries of 
life. 

All workers had standards of living based 
upon conditions as they existed before the 
outbreak of war but those standards varied 
among the workers according to the amount 
of money received by them. 

It would be a difficult task to determine 
what workers have had ‘their standard of 
living as of August, 1989, impaired by in- 
creases in the cost of lving but we think it 
has been simplified by the “Suggestions”. 
Clause 5 of the Order in Council should be, 
and has been, construed without reference to 
the Suggestions but, in carrying out the con- 
struction adopted in the present instance and 
under existing conditions, regard may be had 
to the Suggestions as something reasonable 
to be followed. Accordingly, for the purpose 
of carrying out the construction of the clause 
adopted by the undersigned, we apply the 
formula set out in the Suggestions on the 
assumption “that a wage of $25 per week 
leaves a family practically no margin for ex- 
penditures on anything but the basic necessi- 
ties of life.” 

Even when it has been determined with 
reference to any particular workers that their 
basic standard of living has been impaired 
it does not follow, in our opinion, that there 
is anything automatic about the application 
of a bonus of $1.25 per week for every 5 per 
cent rise in the index. The Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act has never been abro- 
gated and, specifically, section 26 is left to its 
operation whereby a Board recommending a 
settlement is directed to do so “according to 
the merits and substantial justice of the case.” 
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It will be remembered that in August, 1939, 
the index number of the Bureau of Statistics’ 
Cost of Living Index stood at 100-8 while in 
February and March, 1941, it stood at 108-2, 
a difference of 7-3 per cent. The employees 
asked for a bonus for all full time workers 
according to the formula in the Suggestions, of 
at least 7-3 per cent of $25, or $1.823 per 
week. According to the April, 1941, official 
bulletin of the Bureau which has just been 
issued, the Bureau’s index number for that 
month is 108°6. This is an increase of 7-73 
per cent over the index number 100°8 for 
August, 1939, and therefore ‘‘according to the 
merits and substantial justice of the case”, we 
have: concluded that we should take 
cognizance of such increase, 7:73 per cent 
of $25 per week is $1.93 per week. 


In making the following recommendations 
we have carried out the spirit of section 26 of 
the Act and have taken into consideration 
sub-clause (11) of clause 5 of P.C. 7440 where 
it states:—“Bonus should be a flat amount 
per hour or per week uniform for all workers”, 
v.e., all workers who are entitled to a bonus. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That a wartime cost of living bonus of 
$1.93 per week be paid to each full time 
worker, of the classes before the Board, 
whose earnings for full time employment 
‘under the basic rates of pay do not average 
more than $25 per week; Provided that part 
time workers, male workers under twenty-one 
and female workers as described in the “Sug- 
gestions” should receive the proportionate 
bonus in accordance with the relevant part of 
clause 3b of the Suggestions, which appears 
in an earlier portion of this Report. 

2. That each full time worker whose earn- 
ings for full time employment average between 
$25 and $26.93 per week should receive such 
flat amount by way of bonus as will bring his 
average earnings up to $26.93 per week. 

3. That no other employees of the classes 
before the Board receive at present a war- 
time cost of living bonus. 

4. We further suggest that these recom- 
mendations should be effective as from the 
first day of June, 1941. 


Mr. Cohen is unable to join in this report 
and will submit a minority report. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed.) 


P. Kerwin, 
Chairman. 


(Sed.) Frederick T. Collins, 
Member of the Board. 


Ottawa, June 11, 1941. 
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Minority Report 


To the Honourable the Minister or Lasour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of disputes between 
(1) the Canadian National Railways and 
ats clerks, freight handlers, passenger sta- 
tion employees, stores employees, station- 
ary engmeers, stationary firemen, classified 
and unclassified labourers, etc., employed 
in and around roundhouses and main repair 
shops; (2) the Canadian National Railways 
and its sleeping and dining car employees ; 
(3) the Niagara, St. Catharines and 
Toronto Railway and its freight handlers, 
towermen and bridge tenders, bridge and 
building employees, maintenance of way 
employees (including extra gang and 
section foremen and mechanical signal 
maintainers) electrical and overhead 
employees (including electrical, signal and 
telephone employees), and Mechanical De- 
partment employees (barn, shops and 
garages, not including foremen); and (4) 
the Canadian National Railways and the 
schedule employees in its Express Depart- 
ment, the employees involved in each of 
the above disputes being members of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers. 


1. These disputes arise out of the request of 
the employees above described for payment 
of a cost of living bonus to compensate them 
for increases in the cost of living. 


2. In substantiation of their claim the 
employees cite the Cost of Living Index of 
the Department of Labour showing, at the 
time the submission was made to the Board, 
an increase in the cost of living since August, 
1939, of 7-2 per cent and as of June Ist of 
over 7:73 per cent. They refer to the 
provisions of Order in Council P.C. 7440 and 
particularly to Section 5 thereof, reading as 
follows: 


“(5) To assure the workers that, while they 
are called upon to share in such sacrifices as 
the war may make necessary ior the whole 
nation, their basic standard of living will not 
be impaired by any unavoidable increases in 
the cost of living, a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus, independent of basic wage rates, may 
properly be paid. In the determination of 
such a bonus, the following points should be 
observed: 


(i) Changes in the cost of living should be 
measured by the new Cost of Living 
Index prepared by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics in co-operation with the 
Department of Labour and The Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, with such adjust- 
ments as regional requirements might 
indicate to be justified. 
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(ii) The bonus should be determined at inter- 
vals not more frequently than quarterly 
and paid in the first instance only if the 
cost of living has risen by as much as 
5 per cent since August, 1939, or since 
the time of any wage increase subsequent 
to that date; thereafter the bonus should 
be adjusted only if the cost of living has 
risen by 5 per cent or more since the last 
previous determination of a bonus pay- 
ment; the bonus should be decreased only 
in case the cost of living has decreased 
by 5 per cent or more since the last 
previous determination of a bonus. 


(i111) Bonus should be a flat amount per hour 
or per week, uniform for all workers and 
calculated to protect the worker against 
increases in the cost of basic necessaries 
of life.” 


3. The matters which require to be deter- 
mined in interpreting the section are: firstly, 
who are eligible for the assurance afforded by 
the section; secondly, against what are these 
workers so eligible being assured, and thirdly, 
the amount or nature of such assurance. 

4. Those who are eligible for the protection 
provided by the section are indicated by the 
opening words: “To assure the workers that 
their” and particularly by the word “their”. 
The word “their” is clearly referable, and can 
be related only to the preceding all-inclusive 
words “the workers” and this comprises all 
workers covered by the Order in Council itself 
or by the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
as extended by P.C. 3495. 


5. The assurance which is provided for these 
workers is that “their basic standard of hving 
will not be impaired”. “Basic standard of 
living”, given its natural meaning, means the 
normal standard of living enjoyed by a specific 
worker according to his normal wage rate and 
normal working hours, disregarding either 
excess working time or part working time, just 
as the term “basic wage rates” would mean 
the usual or normally prevailing wage rate of 
the worker in question. There is no reason for 
importing into the word “basic”, preceding the 
words “standard of living’, a meaning other 
than its natural meaning, merely because the 
same word is used in another context elsewhere 
in the Order in Council. 


6. The majority report concludes that the 
section only applies to a limited number of 
workers. It confines the full benefit of the 
section only to workers who were earning, in 
August, 1939, at their scheduled rates and on 
full time, $25 per week or less, the amount of 
the bonus to be paid these workers to be $1.93 
per week, again on the basis f working full 
time. Workers earning, by scheduled rates at 
full time, over $25.00 per week but less than 
$26.93 per week would receive a bonus equal 
to the difference between the excess over $25.00 
and $1.93. 
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7. The net result of this reeommendation is 
that no worker is deemed eligible for any cost 
of living bonus if its payment would bring his 
total wage, working at full time, to more than 
$26.93 per week. This conclusion of the 
majority report is based upon the interpreta: 
tion that section 5 of the Order in Council 
only assures a cost of living bonus to workers 
whose wage rates, at full time, yield less than 
sufficient to cover basic necessaries of life. For 
the purpose of determining the cost of these 
basic necessaries of life the majority report, 
arbitrarily in my opinion, adopts paragraph 3 
of an extraneous document, issued by the 
Department of Labour on the 31st March, 1941, 
known as “Suggestions”, as authority for the 
conclusion that $25.00 a week covers the cost 
of basic necessaries of life. For the purpose 
of determining the increase in the cost of these 
basic necessaries of life since August, 1939, the 
majority report, again in my opinion arbit- 
rarily, assumes as a matter of course that the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Cost of Living 
Index of “all items” is also a proper index for 
computing increases in the cost of basic neces- 
saries of life. 


8. I am unable to agree with that interpreta- 
tion of Section 5 of the Order in Council, or 
with the disposition made by the majority 
report of the employees’ claim to a cost of 
living bonus. While I agree with the particular 
recommendation made insofar as it provides 
a wage bonus for the workers therein desig- 
nated, I am unable to agree that there is any 
authority in the Order in Council for drawing 
a line between workers who are eligible and 
others deemed to be ineligible, or only partly 
eligible, for payment of the cost of living 
bonus. Nor am I able to agree that the Board 
is justified in accepting the statement of the 
Departmental Memorandum of March 3lst, 
1941, that $25.00 per week covers the cost of 
“basic necessaries of life”, as authority for 
such a conclusion or that the percentage of 
increase shown by the Cost of Living Index 
of “all items” is necessarily, or even appropri- 
ately, the criterion of increase in the more 
specific items included in the term “basic 
necessaries of life.” 


9. The reference of the majority report to 
the word “may” in the phrase “may properly 
be paid” as indicating a restricted application 
of the section, in my opinion, is in error. The 
word “may” appearing alone, as the Chairman 
argues, is only permissive. On the other hand, 
the words “may properly” are clearly instruc- 
tive or directive. The words “may properly” 
mean that it is right and proper that a cost 
of living bonus be paid “independent of basic 
wage rates.” I am unable either to agree 
with the Chairman’s reference to the word 
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‘Gmpaired.” Anything which is worsened or 
lessened in any degree is, to that extent, im- 
paired. The term is a moderate one; it is 
not extreme or emphatic. 


10. In construing the Order in Council it 
should be kept in mind that it could not have 
been intended that the Order would be the 
subject of minute and legalistic analysis. More 
particularly, the interpretation of the docu- 
ment should relate to its expressed and im- 
plied purpose of furnishing such assurance to 
workers as would, during war time, avoid 
wage disputes or wage disturbances due to 
increases in the cost of living. 


11. In this respect attention should be 
directed to the fact that Section 5 is obviously 
intended to compensate ‘‘the workers” for 
whatever restriction is imposed upon them 
generally by the preceding Section 3 of the 
Order in Council, to the extent that that sec- 
tion interferes with their normal right to 
negotiate, or bargain for, or, if necessary, 
otherwise attempt to secure, higher wages. 
This circumstance alone requires that the sec- 
tion in question should be given a liberal, 
rather than a narrow, interpretation. It is a 
social, not a legal, document; it is intended 
to assure, and not to restrict, workers. 


12.‘The opening words of Section 5, “to 
assure”, emphasize this objective of convey- 
ing assurance to “the workers’ covered 
by the Order in Council and the assurance 
being given to these workers is that “while 
they are called upon to share in such sacrifices 
as the war may make necessary for the whole 
nation”, their basic standard of living will not 
be “impaired” by increases in the cost of 
living. 

13. All workers covered by The Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act share in “such 
sacrifices as the war may make necessary”, 
firstly, by the considerable and mounting 
burden of taxation to which they are subject, 
in common with the rest of the nation, in 
varying degrees according to wage income; 
secondly, by extensive subscriptions to general 
public and war aid enterprises; thirdly, by 
subscription to war loans and war savings; 
and fourthly, as a result of the combination 
of these factors and increases in the cost of 
commodities, by reduced standards of living 
and reduced purchases of consumption goods. 


14. All other sections.of the population, that 
is all save workers covered by The Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, as extended 
by P.C. 3495, who share these “sacrifices as 
the war may make necessary” are still left 
free to exercise their economic strength, talent, 
or opportunity in order to protect or improve 
their economic position. The interpretation 
given by the majority report to Order in 
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Council P.C. 7440 would mean, in effect, that 
workers who, at full time, earn the bare cost 
of, or anything more than the bare cost of, 
basic necessaries of life become the only 
group in Canada legally restricted against 
protecting or improving their economic status. 
It does not appear to me that it is possible 
or reasonable to give such a meaning to the 
section unless it is virtually dictated by the 
document itself. 


15. Whatever difficulty in interpretation is pre- 
sented by the Order in Council results perhaps 
from the somewhat inverted style of composi- 
tion used in the Order. The objective of the 
proposed provision is first stated, the interpola- 
tive phrase with respect to sharing of sacrifices 
is then inserted, basic wage rates are then dis- 
missed from consideration and finally the 
enactment itself is proceeded with. The mean- 
ing of the section becomes clearer if the 
sequence of the phrases which make up the 
first sentence of the section is re-arranged, 
without any omission or addition, as follows: 

“A wartime cost of living bonus may 
properly be paid, independent of basic wage 
rates, to assure the workers that, while they 
are called upon to share in such sacrifices 
as the war may make necessary for the 
whole nation, their basic standard of living 
will not be impaired by any unavoidable 
increases in the cost of living.” 

16. There does not appear to me to be any 
room in the section, particularly if re-arranged 
as above indicated, for the suggestion or inter- 
pretation that it is intended to be restrictive 
as to the scope or the assurance it is intended 
to provide, or that it differentiates between or 
separates the workers for whom this assur- 
ance is provided. 


17. The amount of the bonus, or the period 
when it is to be paid, is dealt with in sub- 
clause (iii) of section 5 which provides as 
follows :— 

“(iii) Bonus should be a flat amount per 
hour or per week uniform for all workers 
and calculated to protect the worker against 
pee in the cost of basic necessaries of 
ife 
18. This is the only portion of the section 

which suggests any qualification at all with 
respect to payment of a cost of living bonus. 
The limitation suggested in (iil) is that the 
bonus should equal the increase in the cost 
of “basic necessaries of life.” Even this inter- 
pretation of sub-clause (iii) may be questioned, 
but since the employees before us have them- 
selves indicated that they accept this inter- 
pretation, I do not press a contrary viewpoint. 
It is, however, of definite interest to note 
that in sub-clause (ili) itself, the only modify- 
ing or qualifying provision of Section 5, the 
statement is made that the “bonus should be 

. uniform for all workers.’ It appears 
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to me to be anomalous to suggest that the 
opening sentence of Section 5 is intended to 
apply only to a restricted group of workers, 
when the final sub-clause of the section, fixing 
the method and amount of payment, expressly 
refers to “all workers.” 

19. The view that the majority report inter- 
pretation is in error is supported when we 
consider its practical effect, to say nothing of 
the practical effect of the interpretation put 
forward by the railways. In this respect it 
should be noted that Order in Council P.C. 
7440 does not over-ride the primary authority 
or duty of a Board of Conciliation, under Sec- 
tion 26 of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, to make a recommendation for “the 
settlement of the dispute.” The interpreta- 
tion of the Order in Council should therefore 
be one consistent with that primary authority 
and duty which reflects the inherent purpose 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
of seeking, at all times, a “settlement of the 
dispute.” What is the actual result of apply- 
ing either the interpretation of the Railway 
or the recommendation of the majority report? 


20. I have not considered it necessary to 
examine the Railway’s interpretation in detail 
because it has already been disposed of in the 
main by the majority report, and particularly 
by the observations of the Chairman. In 
essence, their submission is that Section 5 of 
the Order in Council prohibits all workers of 
the Railway from seeking any addition to 
their wages to compensate for increases in 
the cost of living until the cost of living has 
risen over the cost in August, 1939, by at 
least 17-2 per cent. J do not think it neces- 
sary to emphasize the unsoundness of that 
interpretation as a means of avoiding indus- 
trial disputes. 


21. The majority report, when related to 
its practical effect, is equally disturbing. In 
the first place, it fails to consider the result 
upon wage differentials of paying a cost of 
living bonus only to the lower-paid workers. 
The application of the majority report would 
seriously affect, and in many cases would wipe 
out, existing wage differentials between different 
categories of workers which have been estab- 
lished over a number of years and are embodied 
in wage agreements. The disturbing effect of this 
on the whole wage structure and upon the state 
of mind of workers who would be adversely 
affected is too practical a consideration to be 
ignored, and must certainly have been con- 
templated when the Order in Council was 
drafted to assure a cost of living bonus to 
“the workers’ covered by the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act or by the Order in 
Council. , 
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22. Equally important is the question of the 
desirability or effectiveness of a social or 
economic policy which would confine assur- 
ance against cost of living increases only to 
those workers earning wages at, or below, the 
very subsistence level. Such a policy would 
mean that all workers who, over a period of 
years, have reached a wage rate promising 
them and their families something beyond 
the basic necessaries of life, must themselves 
absorb the full impact of taxation and of all 
increases 1n the cost of living, without having 
any right to seek a cost of living bonus until 
increases in the cost of living have driven 
them, taxation burden apart, below the sub- 
sistence level. It is not reasonable to suggest 
that such a result was intended by the Order 
in Council. 


23. These considerations relating to the prac- 
tical effect either of the interpretations put 
forward by the Company or by the majority 
report, confirm my own view of the textual 
interpretation of the Order in Council. The 
Order in Council says to workers generally 
that they are assured of a cost of living 
bonus, at least in the amounts and during 
the periods referred to in sub-clauses (1), 
(II) and (III) of Section 5 of the Order in 
Council, irrespective of, or as the Order says, 
“independent of”, their basic wage rates or 
of any rights they may or may not, have under 
Section 3 of the Order in Council to revise 
such rates. 


24. Having regard to the purpose of the 
Order in Council to avoid industrial disputes 
and to the explicit purpose of Section 5, as 
expressly stated in its opening words, ‘‘to 
assure” the workers covered by the Order 
against impairment of their living standards 
through increases in the cost of living, beyond 
the 5 per cent margin, the interpretation 
which should be given to the instrument is 
one which would achieve an assuring and not 
a disturbing, result. This would suggest, and 
I so interpret the section. a formula which 
would apply automatically to all workers 
covered by the Order in Council without the 
necessity of separate reviews or controversies. 


25. I regret that I find myself under the 
necessity of disagreeing with the other mem- 
bers of the Board, but for the reasons I indi- 
cate above, it is my opinion that the Board 
should recommend that the cost of living 
bonus, as set out in the majority report, 
should be paid to all workers covered by the 
applications before us, 


Respectfully submitted, 


Jans Cahent 
June 7, 1941. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Martin Transports, Limited, 
and Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been: received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Martin Transports, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and truck drivers and helpers, warehousemen, 
foremen, checkers, clerks, mechanics and 
helpers, etc., in its employ in the Provinces 
of Ontario and Quebec, members of the Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
other Transport Workers. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice W. D. Roach, of 
the Supreme Court of Ontario, chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K:-C., appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees; and Mr. V. A. Sinclair, 
K.C., appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. All three reside in Toronto. 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and a dispute between 
Martin Transport, Limited, employer, and 
its truck drivers and helpers, warehouse 
men, foremen, checkers, clerks, mechanics 
and helpers, etc., members of The Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and other transport workers, employees. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board appointed under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to consider the dis- 
putes which had arisen between the Employer 
and the Employees, held sittings at the City 
of Toronto on May 2, 3, and June 25, 26, and 
27, after due notice to the Employer and the 
representatives of the Employees. Appearing 
for the Company was Mr. L. M. Keachie, 
Secretary; D. M. Fraser, Manager; and James 
Harrington and H. J. Rymes. Representing 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers was 
Mr. M. M. McLean, Secretary-Treasurer ; 
A. R. Mosher, National President; and E. 
Robson, General Representative; Mr. W. R. 
Winborn was present, he being Chairman of 
the Committee of the Employees of the 
Company. 

At the suggestion of the Board, briefs were 
filed on behalf of the Employer and the Em- 
ployees, together with supplementary infor- 
mation and representations, 

It was disclosed that under date April 21, 
1988, an agreement had been entered into 
between the Employer and Employees 
defining the working conditions, and containing 


a Schedule of Wages to be paid. That agree- 
ment provided as follows: “This Agreement 
shall become effective May 1, 1938, and remain 
in effect until revised, superseded, or ter- 
minated, on 30 days’ notice from either party 
after December 1, 1988.” Without detailing 
the provisions of that agreement, it will suffice 
to say that it did not provide for a union 
shop or a check-off. 


A subsequent agreement dated October 4, 
1940, extended the then existing Schedule of 
Wages and Working Conditions, which had 
become effective May 1, 1938, for one year, 
and from year to year thereafter until ter- 
minated or revised, as provided therein, sub- 
ject to certain additions and provisions. This 
subsequent agreement provided for a union 
shop and a check-off, and contained the 
following :— 

“Revision of Wages and Provisions in Working 
Conditions. 


Within 60 days from the date of the sign- 
ing of this agreement representatives of the 
Company and of the Brotherhood shall confer 
with respect to the wage scale with a view to 
making such adjustments therein .as may 
mutually be agreed upon between the Company 
and the Brotherhood. It is further agreed 
that within the said 60-day period consider- 
ation will also be given to improvements in 
working conditions. 

It is further agreed that at the expiration 
of six months from the date of completion 
of any changes agreed upon, and each six. 
months thereafter, conferences will be held 
with a view to considering any further im- 
provement in wages which may seem desirable 
as a result of increased cost of living, such 
conferences to be guided with respect to in- 
creased cost of living by statistics published 
by the Federal Department of Labour.” 


In February, 1941, representatives of the 
Employer and Employees conferred with one 
another pursuant to the provisions of the 
agreement of October 4, 1940, above quoted, 
but were unable to agree on the matters then 
discussed, those matters being wage rates and 
certain working conditions. 


During the sittings of the Board, the Com- 
pany urged that the agreement of October 4, 
1940, had definitely fixed the Schedule of 
Wages and Working Conditions to October 1, 
1941, unless during the interim the wages and 
working conditions should be varied by the 
mutual agreement of the Employer and the 
Employees, and that, having failed to agree, 
the Schedule of Wages and Working Condi- 
tions originally agreed upon were those to be 
applied up to October 1, 1941. 

The Board in an effort to avoid legal 
technicalities or strictly legal interpretations, 
and in an effort to conciliate the differences 
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between the Employer and Employees, urged 
that despite any strictly legal interpretation 
which might be given to the agreement of 
October 4, 1940, a compromise might be made 
by the Employer and Employees covering 
the period up to the Ist October, 1941. 
Accordingly, with such guidance as the Board 
was able to give, and in apparent serious effort 
to compromise the differences existing, the 
Employer and Employees through their re- 
spective representatives sought to effect such 
a compromise. As a result certain working 
conditions and other matters were agreed upon 
by the Employer and Employees, they do 
not include a schedule of wages. Additional 
proposed working conditions are also still in 
dispute. 

With respect to a schedule of wages the 
Company in its brief and representations 
sought to show that the wage rates being paid 
by it to its employees were fair and reason- 
able and complied fully with: P.C. 7440, and 
also compared favourably or perhaps ex- 
ceeded in some instances wages paid to similar 
employees by other transport companies. The 
Employees in their brief and representations 
sought to show facts quite to the contrary. 

It was the feeling of the Board that in the 
period between now and October 1, 1941, as a 
result of the interchange of briefs and the dis- 
cussions which took place between Employer 
and Employees through their representatives 
both before the Board and by themselves as a 
result of suggestions from the Board, there 
was a reasonably strong possibility that during 
that period the matter of wage rates there- 
after could be amicably settled. 

With a view to satisfying the demands of 
the Employees during the interim, the Board 
urged upon the parties that during the 
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interval, namely, until October 1, by which 
time the whole wage question may be disposed 
of by the parties themselves, a modest in- 
crease in wage rates generally should be put 
into effect as from June 1, 1941. The Board 
recommended to the parties, and formally 
recommends now, that an increase of 14 cents 
per hour shall be paid as from June 1, 1941, 
to all employees. Where employees are now 
paid on a trip rate the increase of 13 cents 
per hour can be translated into the appro- 
priate figure. In the event that between now 
and October 1, 1941, any compulsory bonus 
or increase should come into operation the 
increase of 14 cents per hour already referred 
to should be applied on account thereof. We 
have been informed on behalf of the com- 
pany that this recommendation will be 
accepted by it, but without prejudice to its 
contentions as above as to wages. We hope 
that the employees will adopt the same 
course so that the intervening period of 
three months can be devoted to securing a 
settlement of all differences. 

We would urge the parties before October 
1, 1941, to make every effort to adjust the 
differences remaining, and with the progress 
already made earnest effort towards agree- 
ment should settle these matters. If the 
parties are not in agreement by October 1, 
1941, the Board can be reconvened to deal 
with any question then still outstanding. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) W. D. Roach, 


Chairman. 


(Sea). V. A. sinclair. 
(Sed.) J. L. Cohen. 


Dated at Toronto, June 27. 1941. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Intercolonial Coal Company, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation andi Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Intercolonial Coal Company, Limited, West- 
ville, N.S., and its employees, members of the 
Miners’ Protective Association. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Professor N. A. Mackenzie, President of the 
University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 
N.B., chairman, appointed in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. Eugene Forsey, Montreal, P.Q., 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. J. G. Fogo, K.C., Halifax, 
NS, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 


Report of the Board 


To the Honourable 
Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir :— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established by you to investigate this 
dispute, and composed of Mr. Norman Mac- 
kenzie, K.C., Chairman, Mr. Gordon Fogo, 
K.C., nominee of the employers, and Mr. 
Eugene Forsey, nominee of the employees, 
has the honour to report to you as follows. 


The Board was convened in New Glasgow, 
NS., on June 2nd, and met there and in 
Westville, N.S., where the mines of the Com- 
pany are situated, on June 2nd, 8rd, 4th, 5th 
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and 6th. On the last mentioned date the 
members of the Board, accompanied by repre- 
sentatives of the Company and the employees, 
went down one of the mines and spent several 
hours investigating the working conditions 
there. The Board then adjourned to enable 
the Company to provide certain statistical 
information requested by the Board, and re- 
convened at Sackville, N.B., on June 12th, to 
prepare its report. 

The Intercolonial Coal Company is a rela- 
tively small company, employing approxi- 
mately 500 men and operating three mines in 
or about Westville, N.S. Two of these mines 
are old and the work in them is in the nature 
of reclamation work. One of them, No. 5, 
which appears to be near exhaustion, employs 
a very small number of men. No. 2 mine 
iS a newer mine, operating in a virgin seam, 
but the coal produced is not of as good a 
quality as that in the other mines in that it 
has a higher ash content. 

The result of this difference in conditions is 
a rather complicated system of wage rates and 
schedules designed apparently to meet this 
difference. The record of relations between 
the men and management, apart from minor 
differences and grievances, seems to have been 
reasonably good. The employees of this Com- 
pany were formerly members of the United 
Mine Workers of America; later they became 
a local unit of the Mine Workers’ Union of 
Canada. During. that period agreements be- 
tween the Company and the Union were 
negotiated and signed. The latest of these, 
dated May 19, 1930, covered a two-year period, 
with a provision that it should continue in 
operation on a year to year basis unless notice 
of termination was given by either of the 
parties. 

About 1934, the Union seems to have dis- 
solved, and while the status of the 1930 agree- 
ment has since been uncertain, it has not been 
replaced by any subsequent agreement. 

About 1937 the men organized a new Union, 
which is now affiliated with the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. While the question at issue 
before the Board was that of a demand for 
higher wages by the men, much of the evi- 
dence submitted indicated that both the men 
and the management had a number of griev- 
ances which were a source of annoyance and 
gave rise to some ill feeling. Most of these 
grievances seemed to be of a kind that readily 
lend themselves to settlement, either by direct 
negotiation or through the agency of an umpire 
or adjustment board. The General Manager 
of the Company stated that he had favoured 
some such plan for many years and the repre- 
sentatives of the men also expressed their 
approval of it. 

It is the opinion of this Board that a new 
agreement including a provision for such 
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umpire or adjustment board is desirable, and 
that such an agreement should be executed 
forthwith. 

With this in mind the Board examined all 
the sections of the old agreement with the 
parties and, on the basis of this agreement and 
of this discussion, has prepared and submit 
as an appendix hereto a draft agreement, which 
in our judgment would meet their require- 
ments. 

It was brought to the attention of the Board 
that there has been a considerable amount of 
absenteeism and lack of discipline on the part 
of some employees and that due regard has not 
always been paid to the necessity of main- 
taining production. The result of this failure 
to exert the maximum effort has been smaller 
earnings for the men, higher costs for the 
Company, and an undermining of the coun- 
try’s war effort. The Board feels most strongly 
that this attitude on the part of certain em- 
ployees is most regrettable, and that everything 
possible should be done by the Executive of 
the Union to see that these practices are 
terminated. 

The demand of the employees for higher 
wages, as already indicated, was the matter 
actually submitted to the Board. Because of 
the requirements of P.C. 7440 two or three 
preliminary questions had to be answered in 
order to dispose of this. The first was how 
the present scale of wages compares with 
those paid during the period 1926-29. From 
the evidence submitted to us it appears that 
the present minimum datal rate is about 9 
per cent higher than that of 1926-29; $3.54 as 
against $3.25. It is interesting to note that 
about 65 per cent of the employees are paid 
datal rates; the rest are on contract. Present 
contract rates are about 7 per cent lower than 
the corresponding rates of 1926-29. 


The second question was how the wages paid 
by the Intercolonial Coal Company compared 
with the wages paid by the other coal com- 
panies in Nova Scotia and with wages generally 
throughout the Province. Here, as one might 
have expected, the Board found certain varia- 
tions. The Dominion Coal Company, since 
the adoption of the McTague Report, is pay- 
ing higher datal rates than the Intercolonial 
Coal Company, $3.90 plus 15 cents per day 
cost of living bonus as compared with the 
$3.54 paid by the Intercolonial Coal Company. 
On the other hand, the Acadia Coal Company’s 
datal rate is $3.15 plus a 15 cent cost of 
living bonus, while at the Old Sydney Colliery 
the rate is $3.50 plus a 15 cent cost of living 
bonus. At other collieries the basic datal rate 
varies from $3.25 to $3.71. 

Because of differences in working conditions 
and in the output per miner caused by these 
differing conditions, it is practically impossible 
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to get comparable contract rates. It appears, 
however, that the average daily earnings of 
the men on contract work in the Intercolonial 
Coal Company Mines are lower than those of 
men similarly employed in the Acadia or Do- 
minion Coal Company Mines. As an illus- 
tration of this it was reported to us that the 
average daily earnings of the contract workers 
in the Acadia Coal Company Mines for 1940 
were about $6, and in the Intercolonial Coal 
Company Mines about $5.09. It should be 
noted, however, that the average daily earn- 
ings of the contract men in the Intercolonial 
Coal Company Mines for 19389 were $5.42 
although there had been no change in the 
wage rate schedule. 

It was stated that the wages paid by this 
Company were as high as or higher than in 
industry generally in Nova Scotia. 

Another relevant question was the financial 
condition of the Company and its ability to 
pay increased wages. 

As pointed out earlier, this Company is a 
relatively small one but it seems to be in a 
sound financial position. During the six year 
period 1935-40, the amounts available for pay- 
ment of dividends have varied from a low of 
$38,291.65 in 1935, to a high of $69,188.61 in 
1940. It should be noted, however, that part 
of this profit comes from investments in gov- 
ernment bonds and that in 1940 this was 
$26,081. From this it would seem that there is 
a definite limit to the amount of increased 
wages the Company can pay and still carry 
on business, although the unsettled state of 
the industry and markets and the probability 
of increased prices for coal make this limit a 
difficult one to determine. For the first five 
months of 1941 the Company’s earnings are 
substantially lower than in 1940. 

The demand of the employees, as amended 
in their brief, was for a flat 50-cent per day 
increase on all datal rates, and a ten-cent per 
ton increase on all contract tonnage rates, 
except the long wall rates in No. 2 mine, where 
an increase of 18 cents per ton was asked. 

The granting of these increases on the basis 
of the 1940 operating statements would wipe 
out all profits and leave the Company with a 
deficit. 

The representatives of the employees argued 
that the output of these mines might be 
appreciably increased and this in turn would 
improve the financial position of the Company. 

The Company pointed out, however, that 
increased production was affected by their 
ability to sell their product and they claimed 
that there would be considerable difficulty in 
materially increasing their sales. One other 
relevant fact in respect of wages was also 
brought out in evidence, namely, that the men 
have not received any wage increases or cost 
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of living bonuses since the outbreak of war. 
In the light of all of this and in line with the 
requirements of P.C. 7440, it seems to us that 
the wisest course open to us is to recommend 
that all the employees affected by this dispute 
be paid a cost of living bonus of 23 cents each 
per full shift. 

We recommend that further increases in cost 
of living bonuses be made from time to time 
in accordance with the policy established by 
the Government. 

We further recommend that this report be 
made effective as from the date of its accept- 
ance by the parties to this dispute. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) Norman A. M. MacKeEnziz, 


Chairman 
(Sgd.) J. Gorpon Foco, 

Member 
(Sed.) Euamne Forsry, 

Member 


This fourteenth day of June, 1941. 
APPENDIX 


Agreement between the Intercolonial Coal Co., 
Limited, hereinafter called the Company, 
and the Miners’ Protective Association, 
hereinafter called the Union. 


Agreement 


No. 1. Hours of Labour— 


The collieries will commence to hoist coal at 
7 a.m., at which time all the men must be in the 
mine. The day’s work will cease at 3 p.m., 
Saturdays 2 p.m., when all arrangements will be 
available for conveying men to the surface. The 
surface men around the bankhead and screens 
associated with the handling of coal are to be 
on duty between the hours of 7 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
Saturdays 2 p.m., and for a short time after, if 
necessary, for the purpose of attending to such 
duties as will facilitate their own work, such 
time not to exceed a half hour. The standard 
of other surface labour around the collieries to 
be from 7 a.m. to 4 p.m., Saturdays 7 a.m. to 
3 p.m., with half an hour for dinner. Where 
continuous attendance is required the shifts will 
be eight (8) hours, both surface and under- 
ground. Where more than one shift is in effect, 
the hours of labour will conform with the 
above. 

No. 2. Observance of Mining Laws— 

This contract shall conform to existing mining 
laws in the Province of Nova Scotia, and both 
parties agree to co-operate in the observance of 
said laws. 

No. 3. No Stopping of Work— 

It is distinctly understood and agreed that in 
eases of all disputes and grievances of every 
nature arising under this contract the mines 
shall continue to work pending settlement. 


No. 4. Method of Settling Disputes 

(a) When any grievance or grievances arise 
between the Manager and the miners or mine 
labourers and they fail to reach an agreement, 
the miners or mine labourers shall refer the 
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erievance or grievances to the Executive of the 
Union, and, should they fail to reach an agree- 
ment with the Manager, they shall refer the 
matter to the General Manager and the Execut- 
ive of the Union. 

(b) Should they fail to reach an agreement, 
the grievance or grievances shall be referred to 
an Umpire, whose decision shall be final and 
binding on both parties. If either of the parties 
so desires, the Umpire may be assisted in an 
advisory capacity by one individual nominated 
by the Union from among its members, and an 
official of the Company nominated by the 
management. It is clearly understood that the 
decision to be rendered in respect of any griev- 
ance or grievances shall be that of the Umpire 
alone. 

(c) The Umpire shall be appointed jointly by 
the Executive of the Union and the management 
of the Company. Should they fail to agree on 
the selection of an Umpire, the parties hereto 
agree to join in a request to the Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia to choose 
the Umpire, provided, however, that such 
appointment shall not be made from the names 
previously suggested by the Executive of the 
Union or the management of the Company. The 
Umpire shall be paid his expenses and a reason- 
able fee for his services, such expenses and fees 
to be borne equally by the parties to this agree- 
ment. The Umpire shall deal with all disputes 
submitted to him by either party. 

(d) It is contrary to the spirit, and the 
intent of this clause for any employee to attempt 
to or to lay any mine or section of the mine idle 
for the purpose of forcing a settlement of any 
grievance. 


No. 5. Hiring, Discharging and Time to be 


Paid For— 


(a) The management of the mine, the direc- 
tion of the working force and the right to hire 
and discharge are vested exclusively in the 
Company, and the Union shall not abridge these 
rights. It is not the intention of this provision 
to encourage the discharge of employees or the 
refusal of employment to applicants because of 
personal prejudice or activity in matters affecting 
the Union. If any employee shall be discharged 
or suspended by the Management and it is claimed 
that an injustice has been done him, an inves- 
tigation to be conducted by the parties and in 
the manner set forth in Section 4 shall be taken 
up promptly, and, if it is proved an injustice 
has been done, the management shall reinstate 
said employee and pay him full compensation 
for the time he has been suspended and out of 
employment. 

Note: The understanding of paragraph (a), 
Section No. 5, relating to discharge, is that no 
man shall be discharged except “for sufficient 
cause other than personal prejudice or activity 
in matters relating to the Union. 

(b) When the foreman, as provided for in 
paragraph (a) of this section, directs an 
employee to do labour, the scale of wages being 
lower than this regular scale, he shall be paid 
the wage scale as paid for labour from which 
he was transferred during time employed. 

(c) No member of the Union shall be denied 
employment except for sufficient cause other 
than personal prejudice or activity in matters 
affecting the Union, and when an applicant for 
work is denied employment and it is claimed by 
him an injustice has been done said applicant, 
his grievance shall be determined in the manner 
_ set forth in Section No. 4 for the adjustment of 
grievances and shall be taken up promptly. 
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(d) Provided that, if, at the end of five days 
after the discharge of an employee who claims 
an injustice has been done him, an investigation 
has not been made and a final decision reached 
within that time, such discharged employee will 
be given employment pending the final disposi- 
tion of the case. 

If the discharged employee be a miner, the 
employment given under this Clause will be his 
regular working place, and, if a day man, he 
will be given such employment, iat day work, 
as the management elects and he is competent 
to perform; if such employment takes a lower 
rate of wages than that at which he was em- 
ployed at the time of his discharge and the 
final decision of tthe case be in his favour, he 
will be paid in the final compensation and the 
adjustment of the case at the same rate of 
wages he was receiving at the time he was dis- 
charged. 

If it is proven an injustice has been done, 
the mine management shall give employment 
to said applicant. The reasons assigned for 
not employing said applicant shall be set forth 
during the investigation. It is understood and 
agreed that the taking up and investigation of 
discharge of applicant case will take precedence 
over all other cases except shut-downs, and no 
list shall be kept for the purpose of regulating 
the employment of applicants in violation of this 
contract. 

(e) It is provided, however, that above provi- 
sions of this section shall not apply to a man 
who is a menace to the safety of the lives of 
himself or other employees in such mine. 
Neither shall it apply to an applicant who is in- 
competent to perform such labour, or to men 
who continue to neglect their work, or for any 
other justifiable cause for such refusal of em- 
ployment, and no one shall be considered as 
coming under the provisions of above paragraphs 
who, when making application for work, is ait 
the time employed elsewhere, or has an applica- 
tion for work pending at another mine. 

(f) It is understood and agreed that the Com- 
pany shall select its day “and monthly men 
based upon their qualifications and fitness for 
the work to be performed, provided, however, 
an applicant claiming he has been discriminated 
against shall have the right of appeal as herein- 
before provided. It is further provided that no 
day or monthly men employed at such work shall 
be transferred to mining ahead of any applicant 
waiting for employment as a miner at the time 
said day or monthly man was employed. 

(g) It is agreed that the management has 
the right to move a boy along to a higher 
classification of work, provided he is capable 
of performing such work, present practices re 
boys eighteen years old to be followed. 


No. 6. Day Men to Perform Work Assigned 
Them— 


All day men shall do any class of work in or 
around the mine that the management may 
require of them. Provided, however, he is paid 
scale price for such work, no man transferred 
to other work shall be paid less than his regu- 
lar wages. Any man transferred to other work 
carrying a higher rate of wages shall be paid 
the higher rate. 


No. 7. Miners Requested to Fill Place of Other 
Employees— 

When a miner shall be requested to fill the 
place of another employe, he shall receive the 
rate of wages paid for miners, and each and 
every miner when called upon who is com- 
petent to perform such work shall take his 
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turn in performing the work assigned him by 
the management for the day in question. 


No. 8. Any Employee Absenting Himself From 
ork— 

Employees are expected to attend work when 
it is available, and the places of men habitually 
absenting themselves from work may be filled 
at the discretion of the management. 


No. 9. In Case Men Refuse to Continue at Work 
Because of a Grievance— 


If any man refuses to continue at work 
because of a grievance which has not been 
taken up for adjustment in the manner pro- 
vided herein and such action shall seem likely 
to impede the operation of the mine, the 
Committee, when called upon by the person in 
charge, shall immediately furnish a man or men 
to take such vacant place or places, in order 
that the mine may continue at work, and it 
shall be the duty of any member or members 
of the Union who may be called upon, provided 
he is competent and called upon by the person 
in charge and the Committee, to immediately 
take the place or places assigned to him or 
them in pursuance thereof. 


No. 10. No Grievance to be taken up When 
Mine is Idle in Violation of Contract— 


Under no circumstances shall a grievance be 
taken up for adjustment during a suspension of 
work in violation of this contract. 

No. 11. Falls in Working Places— 

When a fall occurs in any working place which 
prevents the miner or miners from working at 
the face, the official in charge of the section 
on being notified by the workmen will immedi- 
ately make arrangements to have the same 
cleaned up providing he deems it advisable to 
do so. This work, when done by the miner, 
to be paid at rate of miners taken out of place. 


No. 12. Deficient Work— 


If any place in a mine becomes deficient for 
any reason other than intervention of stone, 
the maniagement and the men affected shall agree 
on a rate to be paid while the place is deficient. 
Should they fail to agree, the men concerned 
shall continue to work in place at the rate of 
miners taken from place, which is $ per 
day, until such time as they elect to go on the 
regular rate of the place. 


No. 13. Check Weighman— 


Miners may elect a check weighman, who 
must be an employee in or around the mine 
at the time and for at least three months 
previous to his election, and the Company shall 
furnish him with a check number and he shall 
credit to his number the portion of coal checked 
off or deductions made from each and every 
man due to pay the check weighman for his 
day’s work or part of day to pay his wages. 
The Company shall give any man so elected a 
place in or around the mine at the end of his 
labours as check weighman. 


No. 14. Re Employment of Officers— 


The Company agrees that all men leaving their 
employment to accept elected or appointed posi- 
tions with the Union will, at the expiration of 
their official duties, be given employment at 
the mine. 

No. 15. Maintenance Man during Suspension of 
Mining— 

In case of either local or general suspension 
of mining either at the expiration of this con- 
tract or otherwise, the engineers, firemen, pump- 


men, fanmen and such other maintenance men 
necessary to protect the mines shall not suspend 
work except at the option of the operator, but 
shall fully protect all the company’s property 
under their care, and operate fans and pumps, 
and lower and hoist such men or supplies as 
may be required to protect the Company’s prop- 
erty and any and all coal necessary to keep 
up steam at the Company’s coal plants. But 
it is understood and agreed that the Company 
will not ask them to hoist any coal produced 
by non-union labour for sale in the market. 
The Company at its option is to retain only 
such engineers, firemen, pumpmen, fanmen and 
such other maintenance men necessary to pro- 
tect the mines as are required, but with the 
understanding that all of the engineers, firemen, 
pumpmen, fanmen and such other maintenance 
men necessary to protect the mines employed 
at the time of the suspension shall be those 
regularly engaged at maintenance work. 

Should the interest of the engineers, firemen, 
pumpmen, fanmen and such other maintenance 
men necessary to protect the mines be directly 
involved in any issue at the expiration of this 
contract, and any engineers, firemen, pumpmen, 
fanmen and such other maintenance men neces- 
sary to protect the mines cease work, the Union 
will provide competent men to perform the 
emergency work above recited at the scale price 
in effect at the time of the suspension subject 
to any subsequent settlement. 


No. 16. Changes of Contract— 


It is understood that no custom or condition 
in effect at any time can be changed unless 
mutually agreed to by both parties to the 
contract. 


No. 17. New Work— 


When the development of a new mine is 
begun during the period of this agreement, or 
new machinery or methods of handling the 
products is installed, a scale of wages covering 
the labour at such new mines and under such 
changed conditions will be the same as in 
other mines in the neighbourhood where similar 
conditions exist. Where no similar conditions 
exist, a scale of wages and conditions will be 
made by the Union and the representatives of 
the Company. 


No. 18. Placing Men Formerly on Local Con- 
tract— 


Men who were formerly working on_ local 
contract shall be given an opportunity to get 
to the coal face wherever and whenever possible. 


No. 19. Check off— 


The Company agrees to check off all dues, fines 
and initiations from all: members of the Union 
employed in and around the collieries; also check 
off for assessments or levies for strictly Union 
purposes; authority to make such deductions 
to be given the Company according to the min- 
ing law. 


No. 20. Deaths and Funerals— 


(a) In the event of an instantaneous death 
by accident in the mine, employees shall have 
the privilege of discontinuing work for the 
remainder of itthat day only. Work, at the 
option of the operator, shall be resumed the 
day following and continue thereafter. 


(b) In case the operators elect to operate 
the mines on the day of the funeral of the de- 
ceased, as above, or where death has resulted 
from an accident in the mine, individual em- 
ployees may, at their option, absent themselves 
from work for the purpose of attending such 
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funeral, but not. otherwise, each member of the 
Union employed at the mine at which the 
deceased member was employed shall contribute 
fifty cents (50c) and the Company Fifty 
Dollars ($50) for the benefit of the family 
of the deceased or his legal representatives, to 
be collected through the office of the Company. 

(c) Except in case of fatal accidents, as 
above, the mine shall in no case be thrown idle 
because of any death or funeral, but in the 
case of the death of any employee of the 
Company or member of his family any indi- 
vidual miner may, at his option, absent himself 
from work for the purpose of attending such 
funeral, but not otherwise. 


No. 21. Violation of Agreement— 

No laws or rules shall be made by the Union 
in violation of this contract; joint agreements 
to have precedence over the Union constitution. 
No. 22. Preparation of Coal— 

The ability of the Company to sell coal and 
to pay wages being recognized as largely depen- 
dent upon the coal being elean and marketable, 
it is mutually agreed and understood that the 
miners will produce their coal in such manner 
as not to increase the percentage of fine coal, 
either by carelessness or the use of unnecessarily 
large quantities of powder, and will load coal 
free as possible from all impurities. 


No. 23. Price of Workmen’s Coal— 

Workmen will be supplied with run-of-mine 
coal at $ per ton at the mine or coal yard. 
Employees maintaining a household will be 
entitled to coal at miners’ prices for their own 
household. 


No. 24. Sections of Mines 
definitely— 

It is agreed where any section of a mine is 
shut down for an indefinite period that the 
opportunity of a division of the work will be 
given to each and every man thrown out of 
employment. However, it is understood the 
question must be taken up with the manage- 
ment and an understanding reached as to the 
method that may be put into effect. 


Shut Down In- 


No. 25. Application of This Agreement— 

The terms of this agreement apply only to 
men who are members of the Union working 
in and around the mines and all who are eligible 
to membership in the Union. 

This contract is in effect from F 
and will continue in full force and effect until 
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(a period of two years) and from year to year 
thereafter, unless notification to reopen contract 
is served by either of the parties hereto, such 
notification to be served not later than (three 
months prior to termination). Upon receipt 
of such notification, the parties hereto agree 
to meet immediately thereafter with the object 
of adjusting any matters requiring attention 
in the present contract or of making a new 
contract. 


No. 26. 

The Parties hereto agree that, during the 
period of this agreement, the scale of wages of 
employees covered by this agreement shall be 
as set forth in the schedule attached hereto. 


No. 27. Obligations— 

(a) All provisions and terms of this contract 
are hereby mutually agreed to by and between 
the Company and all the members of the Union, 
and signed by the representatives of the parties 
hereto, who have been duly authorized to execute 
the same on behalf of the Intercolonial Coal 
Company, Limited, and the Miners’ Protective 
Association. 

(b) The fulfilment of this agreement entered 
into is guaranteed by the Company, and the 
Union, its executive and successors, and it is 
their duty to see that this agreement is carried 
out both in the letter and in the spirit. 


N.B. In the opinion of the Board, working 
practices and conditions are matters which 
should be settled by negotiation between the 
Executive of the Union and the management. 


~The conditions which were effective during 


the terms of the 1930 agreement would seem 
to constitute a proper basis upon which to 
proceed, subject to such changes or additions 
as may be agreed upon. Should any difference 
of opinion occur in respect of any of the said 
working conditions upon which the parties are 
unable to agree, the Board recommends that 
the matter should be submitted to the Umpire 
provided for in Sec. 4 of the agreement. 


The amounts to be inserted in the 
appropriate spaces left blank in this agreement 
shall be the current rates until such time as 
variations are made by agreement of the 
Parties. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to dieal with a dispute between the 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
Port Arthur, Ont., and its employees, members 
of the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and 
Helpers of America, the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers, the International 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers, the United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America and the United Asso- 
ciation of Journeymen Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters of the United States and Canada, has 
presented its findings. 


The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. H. McDonald, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., chairman, appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Mr. J. A. McClelland, 
Valois, P.Q., appointed on the nomination of 
the employees; and Mr. Frank Wilkinson, 
K.C., Toronto, Ont., appointed on the nomin- 
ation of the employer. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Wilkinson. <A minority 
report was submitted by Mr. McClelland. 

The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
McClelland’s minority report are printed 
below. 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of The Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, Em- 
ployer and its employees, being members 
of the International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and 
Helpers of America; International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists; International Bro- 
therhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers 
and Helpers; United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Jomers of America, and United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada. 


To the Honourable N. A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Sir,—This Board, appointed on the 29th 
of April, 1941, met at Port Arthur on the 8th, 
9th and 10th days of May, 1941. In view of 
the amount of evidence, oral and documentary, 
presented, the Board after joint and separate 
consideration of the material met in further 
session at Toronto on Friday, May 23, 1941. 

Of the nine hundred and sixty employees in 
and about the plant of the Port Arthur Ship- 
building Company, Limited, some _ seven 
hundred were directly covered by this appli- 
cation. 

The shipbuilding industry involved in this 
application is definitely a war industry of 
primary importance. The war effort involves 
sacrifice and also most surely requires the 
reasonable compromise and adjustments of 
what are ordinarily spoken of as rights of 
employers and employees. The apparent 
friendliness, mutual trust and good-feeling 
between the management and men evidenced 
throughout this hearing, and an inspection of 
plant works and products of the company, 
showed that all parties have in mind the total 
effort being required in this war and the 
sacrifices being made by the peoples of the 
fighting forces and by the supporting civilian 
populations. The Board had opportunity to 
inspect the plant and works of the aeroplane 
factory near Fort William, whose continued 
operation depends in an important measure 
upon co-operation with a department of the 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Limited. 

On the Canadian side of the Great Lakes 
there are shipbuilding plants with drydocks 
at Port Arthur, Collingwood, Port Dalhousie 
and Kingston. There are other small repair 
plants at various places that have no dry- 
dock facilities. Below the St. Lawrence 
canals there are shipyards at Montreal, Sorel, 
Quebec and Lauzon. 

Traffic through the St. Lawrence canals is 
fimited by the size of the locks to vessels: not 


exceeding 255 feet in length, and not in 
excess of 14 feet in draught, whereas the 
type of vessel known as upper laker is of 
greater length, some vessels exceeding 600 feet, 
with draught up to 244 feet, 

The construction of upper lake vessels 
is restricted to Great Lakes shipyards, whether 
they are United States or Canadian, and the 
only other such vessels in operation are a 
few which, at great expense, were brought 
from the Old Country, cut in two and brought 
through the canals and then reconstructed 
above the St. Lawrence River. Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company has been operating a 
shipyard for a considerable number of years 
extending well before the last war. 

It has been the unfortunate experience of 
Canadian shipbuilding plants that there has 
been little tonnage constructed on the Great 
Lakes since the last war. It was stated 
during the Hearings that certainly since 1926 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company had no 
new construction excepting the war work on 
which they are now engaged. As a shipyard, 
therefore, its business was restricted to re- 
pairs. 

Concerning repairs, however, Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company was in direct competi- 
tion with the other Canadian yards on the 
Lakes and in addition in competition with the 
large and efficient United States yards on the 
Lakes. It is true that repairs effected to 
Canadian vessels in United States yards are 
subject to a 25 per cent duty, but this duty 
is waived when it is demonstrated that the 
repairs are necessary to make the vessel sea- 
worthy and that she is not in condition due 
to the damage to proceed as far as a Canadian 
yard. As a result a tremendous amount of 
important repairs to Canadian vessels is per- 
formed at United States yards. This is clearly 
obvious when it is considered that a vessel 
with serious bottom damage would not be 
allowed to operate for any greater distance 
than absolutely necessary and this type of 
repair 1s the most extensive and it might be 
said the most remunerative to the shipyards. 

Following the last war Canadian shipyards 
experienced the difficulty that with British 
yards then operating at the highest peak of 
efficiency, Canadian yards were unable to 
compete with them on the basis of cost, and 
canal sized vessels were brought out to the 
Canadian Lakes literally by the dozens. The 
British yards were willing to build at a mini- 
mum cost to enable them to maintain their 
staffs and to reduce their overhead. There 
were cases cited before the Board where 
vessels costing in excess of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars were purchased for a down pay- 
ment as low as ten thousand dollars. This 
condition could not be met by Canadian 
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yards, and aside from specialized ships, little 
tonnage was built after the war at Canadian 
yards on the Great Lakes, while a tremendous 
amount of tonnage was brought in from 
British yards without duty. 

The result of this situation inevitably was 
that the business of Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, was restricted to such re- 
pair work as was available. 

The yard at the present time is engaged in 
the construction of vessels for the Canadian 
Government and this branch must be distinctly 
classed as war work. It is also extensively 
engaged in the manufacture of aeroplane parts, 
which must also be classed as war work. It still 
retains its repair business, and, while technically 
not war work, in a practical way this is war 
work, as the vessels concerned are all engaged 
in the important work of moving necessary 
commodities. It will be obvious that the 
principal movement is grain and that mainten- 
ance of grain vessels at this important time is 
vital. 

After considering the material submitted in 
connection with this application, the Board is 
of opinion that it must consider this shipbuild- 
ing industry as it exists and operates now. 
Whether the industry was depressed or sub- 
normal during the period from 1926 to 1929 
and is now emerging from the depressed condi- 
tion would seem to be a matter of argument 
and opinion. The future of the industry can 
also be only a matter of conjecture and 
opinion. 

There have been upward adjustments of 
wages from basic wage rates which obtained 
during the period 1926 to 1929. The last two 
adjustments were made under date of July 16, 
1940, and November 16th, 1940. 

The average wage rate in the shipbuilding 
industry within an area that could be reason- 
ably termed competitive would seem to be the 
safe and proper basis on which to proceed. The 
employees covered by this application are 
entitled to at least as high a rate of wages and 
to have working conditions comparable to 
those of employees in other shipbuilding yards 
on the Great Lakes in Canada. 

We have before us the report of the Board 
of Conciliation established under date of the 
5th of December, 1940, in connection with the 
Kingston Shipbuilding Company, Limited, and 
some of its employees. We also have the 
agreement dated 5th of November, 1940, 
between the Collingwood Shipyards, Limited, 
and its employees. The basic wage scale 
referred to in the majority report on the 
Kingston Shipbuilding application and the 
agreement between the Collingwood Shipyards, 
Limited, are practically identical. Working 
and living conditions in the Head of the Lakes 
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area at Port Arthur require reasonable adjust- 
ment of the rates prevailing in these other 
centres. We therefore recommend the basic 
wage scale set out in Schedule “A” hereto 
attached for the Port Arthur Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, and its employees. This 
new basic wage scale should be made subject 
of agreement between the parties, and should 
be effective as and from the Ist of April, 1941, 
and be terminable after the cessation of present 
hostilities by either party on thirty days’ 
notice in writing. 

Prior negotiations between the company and 
its employees, and frank statements of pro- 
posals by the parties, enable this Board to 
recommend approval of the working conditions 
set out in Schedule “B” hereto attached. 

Draft agreement is made Schedule “C” 
hereto. 

The further matter of cost of living of course 
must be considered. This presents difficulties 
which cannot be completely overcome even by 
most careful consideration of Orders in Council 
No. 2685, 27th of June, 1940, No. 7440, dated 
16th of December, 1940, or the suggestions for 
application of last mentioned Order in Council 
under date of March 31st, 1941. 

It was admitted by the management of the 
company that living costs in Port Arthur are 
slightly higher than in Collingwood, and it 
was stated that rentals might be two dollars 
and fifty cents per month higher at Lakehead, 
and that because of the longer winter perhaps 
an extra ton of coal might be required. 

Whether the cost of remaining necessities 
would be higher could not be definitely proved 
or established, but schedules of prices and 
living expenses submitted on behalf of the 
Port Arthur employees were impressive, and 
it is a fair assumption that they would be 
higher in view of the added distance for 
transportation from production or manufactur- 
ing centres. 

The Dominion Government cost of living 
index shows the figure of 100-8 for August, 
1939, 108-0 for December, 1940, 108-2 for 
March 1st, 1941, and 108-6 for April 1st, 1941. 
From evidence submitted, the Board is of 
opinion that cost of living in the Head of the 
Lakes area would be above these average index 
figures. 

This Board therefore recommends that the 
agreement between the parties should provide 
for payment of a bonus to employees because 
of wartime increases in cost of living in the 
Port Arthur area of a sum of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents ($1.25) per week or for pro- 
portionate part thereof worked by each man 
regardless of his regular wage rate. Said bonus 
payment to commence as of the Ist day of 
April, 1941. 
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Any further adjustment of this cost of hving 
bonus should be made at quarterly intervals 
if the cost of living, as measured by the cost 
of living index of the Dominion Government 
above referred to, should rise or fall by as 
much as five (5) per cent from the index figure 
of the 31st of March, 1941. For any subsequent 
adjustments there would have to be a variation 
in the cost of living of at least five (5) per 
cent since the last previous determination of a 
bonus payment. 

Although the matter is not strictly within 
the scope of our enquiry the Board feels that 
it should make the following comment: Evid- 
ence given before the Board confirms the 
definite opinion of its members that economic 
security in the homes of employees is most 
seriously attacked when illness of employee, 
wife or member of family makes special de- 
mands on earnings or affects earning capacity. 

Provision of medical care and attention for 
employees and families on a basis properly 
worked out between employers, employees and 
the medical profession would strike at the basis 
of much employee worry and difficulty. 

The Board expresses its appreciation of the 
friendly co-operative assistance rendered by the 
parties to this application and by their repre- 
sentatives. 


All of which is respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) J. H. McDona xp, 
Chairman. 


(Se¢d.) EF. WuiLKINSoNn. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, 
May 38lst, 1941. 
ScHEDULE “A” 
Basic Wage Scale 
Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, Limited. 


Helper’s 
Hourly Hourly 
Rate Rate 
Angles th: estes, sires ieei gues 73¢ 46c 
ACR SIAVLL ELE wis, dos Lisi what acs Rae 70-73 46 
PSII NAR Ol 6 ues ee aerate te 75-78 46 
NSTRETIEE AST eehe ee ate Re 60 46 
Chipper: and Gaulkerc) tities 70 46 
Plater— 
Ist Cls., 2nd Cls., 3rd Cls... 78-68-58 46 
BICCLCE Vee Pet ee Oe ee eee 
iiveter Holder-on i. 20'00. 2. 55 
Riveter | Heater yew ice baile By 
aveber \ Passers asic! 21, ee) ta 32 
SPUIWAT | eee te oh lt creas tank 70 46 
Welder— 
(over 2 yrs. experience). 70-73 


(over 18 mths. experience) 65 

(over 1 year experience).. 60 

(over 6 mths. experience) a) 

(apprentice or beginner) Company can set. 
55 


Deillenjariwaked diel Maen: 46 
Punch and Shear Operator.. 53 46 
TUCATEOD ek, aetna, eet, are 46 46 
COMPLE SETAE OT bigs: 6 iis, sich seen 46 46 
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Helper’s 
Hourly Hourly 
Rate Rate 
Bolterain 4)¢a7e4a ls aleee> sas 46 
GQ OPE f.sdiiieie s:< 8 See ae es 57 46 
Crane Operator—Locomotive. 67 
Crane Operator—Shop...... w2 
Tester—Rivet «..6...s.04... 70 
Machinist and Machine Fitter 70-73 46 
Milli ight fine. pe eatee 70-73 46 
Coppersmith: .c.20 2 eee 73-80 46 
Steam: and Pipe: Fitter sic. A 70-73 46 
PLSCUEICTIML I y cab cpt eaten en. 70-73 46 
MOURN Ges. \i5ik eee 70-73 46 
Paiverumaker’ . ovee ce cone 70-73 46 
Femplate Maker M dh... 70-73 46 
Shipwrights v1.6, 24 aslevaeiele 70-73 46 
Papeeray, os nis cian aes be ena 65 
Red-Leager Ns fs ce eee. 50 
Stage Builder and Ship 
Carpéiiter La... He eee 5-70 
Sheet Metal Worker ........ 70 
LA BOULSL wikis ua Raa eee 42 
APPLENLIGl, woes ee ees See Company can set. 


Men employed on a regular night shift shall 
receive a bonus of five cents per hour over and 
above their regular hourly rate. 

The Company may employ Helpers at the 
common labour rate for a period of two months. 
After two months, such Helpers are to be paid 
regular Helpers’ rate. 

In order for a Mechanic to qualify for 
Mechanic wage rates, he shall be competent to 
work directly from drawings, and carry out any 
operation in his craft without direction from 
others. 


Apprentices —Regular Apprentices shall serve 
an apprenticeship of four years, and shall be 
thoroughly instructed in all branches of their 
trade. 

The ratio of Apprentices shall be one to every 
five journeymen mechanics and one Apprentice 
for the Shop. 

The starting rate for Apprentices shall be 25 
cents per hour. They shall receive an increase 
of 5 cents per hour after every six months of 
continuous employment. 

Apprentices retained in the service after the 
completion of their apprenticeship shall receive 
the journeyman mechanic’s rate of pay. 


Helper Apprentices— The Company may 
designate employees who shall be termed Helper 
Apprentices, and may pay these particularly 
designated employees an additional rate per 
hour over the minimum Helper’s rate of 24 
cents per hour for each succeeding six months. 
At the end of four years a man would be 
entitled to receive the rate of pay payable to a 
mechanic. 

SCHEDULE “B” 


Working Conditions 
Port ARTHUR SHIPBUILDING CoMPANY, LIMITED 


1. There shall be no discrimination against 
any employee by reason of his belonging to a 
Labour or Trades Union. 

2. Employees shall have the right to post, in 
conspicuous places on the Company’s property 
designated by the superintendent, notices of 
meetings of employees and such other notices as 
may be approved by the superintendent. 


3. The principle of seniority, subject 
ability to perform the work required, shall 
govern when forces are reduced. When em- 


ployees are furloughed due to lack of work, 
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they will, subject as aforesaid, be given prefer- 
ence of ‘employment in other departments if 
additional men are required. 


4. Any employee covered by this agreement 
having a grievance shall take the matter up 
with his Bhios Foreman; failing to reach a 
settlement of the dispute, he shall then have the 
assistance of his shop Committee and they shall, 
if necessary, take the case to the highest local 
official of the Company. 


5. In case of disagreement over the interpre- 
tation of this agreement or other causes, there 
shall be no cessation of work until the matter 
has been decided in accordance with Clause 4 
above, and failing settlement the subject shall 
be referred to the Minister of Labour whose 
decision shall be final and binding. 

6. All staging that employees may be required 
to work upon must be constructed in a safe 
and proper manner. 


7. All toilet and washrooms shall be kept 
in a sanitary condition. 

8. A suitable first-aid equipment shall be 
available during working hours. 

9. When employees are called to work after 
the close of their regular working hours they 
shall receive not less than 4 hours pay for the 
eall unless they be notified to return to work 
before leaving the premises. 


10. Employees going on Trial Trips shall be 
allowed time from pier to pier at their regular 
shop rates, with bed and meals. 

11. Any employee permanently laid off, dis- 
charged or quitting of his own volition, shall 
receive all wages due him and personal property 
within 24 hours of the termination of his 
employment. 

12. When an employee is required in an 
emergency to fill the place of another employee 
receiving a higher rate of pay, he shall receive 
the higher rate during the time he is required 
to fill the vacancy. 


13. Forty-nine and one-half hours, per calen- 
dar week shall constitute a week’s work for 
each employee engaged upon Government con- 
tract work. Time and one-half shall be paid 
for any excess over 9 hours Monday to Friday, 
after 12.00 noon Saturday, and on Sundays 
and the following holidays: Good Friday, Do- 
minion Day, Victoria Day and Thanksgiving 
Day. Holidays by name, New Year’s Day, 
Labour Day and Christmas Day shall not be 
worked unless absolutely necessary and if 
worked, the work shall be paid for at double 
the regular wage rates. 


14. Nine hours per day shall constitute a 
day’s work for each employee engaged on any 
work other than Government contract work. 
Time and one-half shall be paid for any excess 
over 9 hours in any day and for any work after 
12 o’clock noon Saturday. Any work per- 
formed on holidays and Sundays is to be paid 
for according to the rates mentioned in Clause 
13. 


15. When employees on any shift are required 
to change from one shift to another and work 
two shifts or part of two shifts in any 24 hours, 
they shall receive time and one-quarter. No 
employee shall be required to lay off in order to 
equalize time. 

16. All employees shall be paid twice monthly 
on the employer’s time. 

17. Time and one-quarter shall be paid for 
all dirty work such as tarring and personal 
contact in handling creosoting material, work- 


ing in used oil or acid tanks, or tanks on boats 
carrying oil or acid, and engine room bilges, and 
for working in excessive heat when boilers are 
under pressure. Aforementioned tanks shall be 
cleaned and steamed according to Government 
regulations. 

SCHEDULE “C” 


Draft Agreement 


This Agreement made in the City of Port 

Arthur, Province of Ontario, this day of 
, 1941, Between Port Arthur Ship- 
building Company, Limited, a body corporate 
having its head office in the City of Port 
Arthur, in the Province of Ontario, herein- 
after called the “Company,” of the first 
part: and the employees of the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, employed 
by the “Company” in the City of Port 
Arthur, hereinafter called the “Employee” 
of the second part. 


Whereas: 


It is the desire and purpose of the parties 
hereto to arrive at certain definite understand- 
ings for the purpose of maintaining harmonious 








relations between the Company and _ its 
Employees: 
Witnesseth: That the parties hereto hereby 


covenant, promise and agree each with the other 
to accept the following: 


1. The Working Conditions in the Company’s 
plant at Port Arthur shall be in accordance 
with Schedule “Working Conditions,” attached 
hereto and marked “Hxhibit B” and made a 
part hereof. 


2. A Basic Wage Scale, hereto attached, and 
marked “Exhibit A”, is hereby accepted and 
approved by the parties hereto. 

This agreement shall be effective as and from 
April 1, 1941, and shall continue to and include 
a date thirty days after the cessation of present 
hostilities. After that date the agreement would 
be terminable by either party on thirty days 
notice in writing. 

In Witness Whereof, This Agreement has 
been executed by the parties hereto: 

Executed for Port Arthur Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Limited, 


President. 
Members of. 
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Executed for “ Employees,” 


Supplementary Report 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, and mem- 
bers of the International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Machinists, Blacksmiths, 
Carpenters, etc. 


At the request of the Minister of Labour the 
Board reconvened on the 20th of June, 1941, 
at Toronto. All members of the Board were 
present. 

The Board had been aware of the difficulties 
in trying to compare conditions and basis of 
operation in this industry in the period 1926- 
1929 with the conditions obtainable in 1941. 

As disclosed in the report of the Board dated 
31st May, 1941, the Company was during the 
period 1926-29 engaged almost exclusively in 
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ship repair work. At the present time the 
Company is engaged extensively in ship con- 
struction, definitely as a war industry. This 
means that the wage structure is not strictly 
capable of comparison as contemplated by 
P.C. 7440. 

In view of this fact the recommendation is 
that paragraph 4 on page 6 of the report dated 
3lst May, 1941, be deleted, and that, in lieu 
of the cost of lving bonus therein recom- 
mended, an increase of two and one-half cents 
(24c.) per hour be made to the rates in the 
basic wage structure as set out in Schedule “A” 
to said report. 

Also that paragraph 5 on page 6 be changed 
so that it reads as follows:—“This Board fur- 
ther recommends that the agreement between 
the parties should provide for a cost of living 
bonus which shall be determined at intervals 
not more frequently than quarterly, and shall 
be paid on the basis of $1.25 per week per 
man if the cost of living as measured by the 
cost of living index prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics in co-operation with the 
Department of Labour and the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board shall have risen by as much 
as five (5) per cent since April 1st, 1941, for 
the first calculation, and since the last previous 
determination of a bonus payment for a 
subsequent calculation; the bonus should be 
decreased by a similar amount should the cost 
of living in any such period be decreased by 
five (5) per cent or more since the last previous 
determination of a bonus. 


(Sed.) J. H. McDonald; 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) F. Wilkinson, 
Member. 


Sault Ste. Marie, June 25, 1941. 
Minority Report 
MontreaL, May 29th, 1941. 


To the Honourable N. A. McLarty, K.C.,M_P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 
Sir: 

Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and re difference between the Port Arthur 
Shipbuilding Company and its employees, 
members of Lodge No. 461, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers and Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders and Helpers of America, the 
Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, Local No. 1050, the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 
339, the International Association of Machin- 
ists, Local 820, and the United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of the 
United States and Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you in the above matter, con- 
vened in the Court House, Port Arthur, on the 
morning of May 8th, and remained in session 
until the evening of May 10th; reconvened in 
the City of Toronto, May 23rd, where our 
deliberations were concluded. 

The sessions which were conducted in the 
City of Port Arthur were attended by Mr. R. 
Wolvin, President, and Mr. McDougald, Gen- 
eral Manager, representing the Shipbuilding 
Company; Mr. W. J. Coyle, of the Boiler- 
makers International Union; Mr. J. W. Bruce, 
of the Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters; 
Mr. R. Riley, of the International Association 
of Machinists, and a Committee from each of 
the six unions affected, representing the men. 

During the hearings before the Board a 
number of documents were received and 
studied -during the various meetings of the 
Board. These included briefs by the employees 
and the Employer Company, and evidence 
being presented by both parties relative to the 
rates of pay of the various trades in other 
industrial plants, and in plants where similar 
operations are being carried out. Yet, not- 
withstanding the difference of opinion expressed 
by both parties in respect to wages and work- 
ing conditions, employer and employee alike 
are deeply conscious of the importance of the 
work in which they are engaged, and realize 
that it is their duty as far as is humanly 
possible to maintain a continuous supply of 
ships for service during the war. 

The briefs presented by the employees laid 
considerable stress on the fact that the 
workers whom they represent are engaged in 
other industries throughout the country, a large 
number of whom are in the vicinity of Port 
Arthur, and whose wage rates range from ten 
to twenty cents per hour higher than those 
paid by this Company. They also stressed that 
Port Arthur comes within the higher wage zone 
of Western Canada, and that their wage rate 
should, therefore, be more comparable with the 
Vancouver Shipyard rates; that those trades- 
men whose work in the shipyards is recognized 
amongst the highest paid workmen in building 
and construction work should receive the same 
rates as are being paid outside the shipyards. 
such as carpenters, steamfitters, electricians 
and machinists, whilst many of the classifica- 
tions of the remaining trades engaged in ship 
construction are not receiving wages in any 
way comparable with those paid in any Eastern 
and Western seaport yards; that the years 
following the last war were for the most part 
years of depression in the shipbuilding busi- 
ness, and wage schedules based upon the 1926-29 
period could not reflect any other than 
depressed or sub-normal conditions. 
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These briefs also made special reference to 
the comparative cost of living in Port Arthur 
as against many other cities and towns in 
Eastern Canada, and cited figures to show an 
increase in the cost of living in Port Arthur 
for the year 1941 as compared with the year 
1939 of 18-11 per cent, and it was shown that 
the increase in the price of coal for the same 
period was 8 per cent, clothing 14-67 per cent, 
rent 25 to 50 per cent. 

The brief presented by the Company 
included a copy of a schedule of working rules 
which, except in three clauses, had been agreed 
to during the negotiations that had been carried 
out by the parties prior to the application for 
the appointment of the Board, and which 
would evidently have been concluded had the 
Company been in a position to grant more 
substantial wage increases than appears to 
have been the case. 

The Company in its brief pointed out that 
the Port Arthur Shipyard is in competition 
with other yards doing the same kind of work, 
and as a consequence was unable to agree to 
pay a higher rate of wages. They could not 
agree that the present wage rates were not 
fair and reasonable and that any wage increase 
granted now must be borne by the people of 
Canada and they could not see how Canada 
could provide funds for this ever increasing 
cost in carrying on the war. The company’s 
brief made reference to the overtime being 
worked, which resulted in higher earning power 
than other local industries could provide, and 
that in ship repair work their yard is in direct 
competition with the yards at Port Dalhousie, 
Collingwood and Kingston. Their machine 
shops are engaged in work for pulp and paper 
plants throughout the country and the wood- 
working department is over two-thirds engaged 
in airplane work. Skilled mechanics are diffi- 
cult to obtain with the result that they require 
to develop men to carry on their work from 
other sources than the regular apprenticeship. 

Having the briefs presented by both parties 
the Board now heard evidence in rebuttal. The 
employees claimed that, except for one small 
dockyard at Dalhousie, the only competition 
to be met by the Port Arthur Shipyard came 
from their own shipyards at Collingwood and 
Kingston; that overtime should be reduced to 
the lowest minimum and thus avoid reduced 
output caused by absenteeism brought about 
by fatigue; that the workers in Canada cannot 
be charged with disloyalty in making demands 
for wage increases which they consider fair and 
reasonable, since the workers in England, those 
directly on the firing line, have protested even 
to the extent of going on strike, yet they have 
not been thought disloyal; that the present 
wage rates are based on depressed or sub- 
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normal conditions; that the men, in consenting 
to the dilution of labour as shown. in the 
helper-apprentice clause in the agreement, had 
demonstrated a real desire for co-operation; 
that they had gone further than ever before in 
consenting to relax double time regulations 
for Sunday work and for four of the seven 
statutory holidays; that they had compromised 
on their original demand from 90 cents per 
hour for journeymen tradesmen to 85 cents per 
hour, with a corresponding reduction for all 
other classifications in an effort to reach a 
mutual agreement. 


The Company in rebuttal stated that wages 
should not be burdened by such things as cost 
of food, overalls, etc., etc., that was no business 
of the Company. Rentals may be slightly 
higher than in some other cities, coal may also 
be higher, but that in their opinion did not 
justify an increase in the wage rates at this 
time, and made a general denial of the case 
as presented by the men, charging that the 
Union leaders were largely responsible for the 
trouble and discontent now existing in their 
plant. 

A number of the employees were also heard, 
but, except for stating special cases of dissatis- 
faction, raised few points which had not already 
been covered. 

The public hearings were carried out in a 
friendly manner notwithstanding the different 
views expressed. 

The Board met in session on May 10th, 
carefully reviewed the evidence and various 
documents produced during the hearing. Sev- 
eral clauses in the working conditions which 
had not been agreed upon were discussed and 
it was agreed to recommend that the para- 
eraph dealing with night shift be made to read 
five cents per hour above the regular hourly 
rate; that provision be made in the Helper- 
Apprentice clause for a lmit of four years 
apprenticeship; that clause No. 14 be amended 
by striking out the words “Saturday included,” 
which will provide payment of overtime for 
Saturday afternoon on contract work. 


I have reviewed with deep interest, and have 
given serious consideration to the evidence 
placed before the Board, and it is my studied 
judgment that the men have fully justified 
their claims for an increase in wages. One of 
the issues raised by the men is, in my Judg- 
ment, outstanding in importance, and that is, 
that the tradesmen who constitute the Shipyard 
staff and the Woodworking department would 
if employed in other industrial plants, many of 
which are in the immediate vicintiy of Port 
Arthur, be paid a rate of wages equal to and in 
some instances greater than that which they 
have requested in this case. 
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I will confess that I am quite unable to 
attach any weight to argument that seeks to 
establish that men in the shipbuilding industry 
should be required to work for less wages than 
their confreres in other industries in the same 
area are receiving for performing similar work, 
and which in those other plants is considered 
to be fair and reasonable. This fact must have 
a decided bearing on any judgment of the case 
in these circumstances. I am of the opinion 
that the men employed in the shipyards are 
entitled to as high a rate of wages as is being 
paid elsewhere in this locality to the same 
type of workmen. 


Another feature of the case worthy of special 
notice is the fact, in making the sacrifice of 
double time for Sunday work, and four out of 
the seven statutory holidays, these men have 
contributed in a large way to the present 
national war effort in its shipbuilding program, 
to secure which it has taken many years of 
patient endeavour. I have, therefore, no 
hesitation in recommending a minimum wage 
rate for mechanics of eighty-five (85c) cents per 
hour, and the helpers, sixty (60c) cents per 
hour, as fair and reasonable, with correspond- 
ing adjustments of the rates of pay for the 
various classifications as shown in the attached 
schedule. 


I further recommend that the schedule of 
working rules agreed upon by both parties, 
with the suggested changes m which the Board 
was in unanimous agreement, namely, over- 
time for Saturday afternoon, five (5c) cents 
per hour extra for men on night work, and the 
helper-apprenticeship regulation, be signed for 
the duration of the war, thereby assuring con- 
tinuous and uninterrupted operation of the 
plant, and that the new agreement shall be 
applicable as from April 1, 1941, and that the 
cost of living bonus as provided by Order in 
Council P.C. 7440 be applied as from the 
same date. 


In conclusion, Sir, I wish to express my deep 
appreciation of the courtesy extended to me by 
the other members of the Board during all our 
meetings, and for the privilege of considering 
their report. 


I have the honour, Sir, to remain, 
Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) J. A. McCieLianp. 
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SCHEDULE 


Trade or Class of Labour Minimum Rates 


Per hour 
Ame lesimitie.) pisuteiott ties bist eo <nie hee $0 90 
Blackemipics. fe each cabo’ » oe siaa ts 85 
'BOUGl MARC... “ete nak ee arts ely oie 85 
Bolter tips Oe. Se ees eee ara lats: shots ire 60 
Burnet) “dt Cutten acer des. ee cts 65 
Chipper Aya Canlkers oc cio4..8 «!nica Bien TD 
Copper sun nt poakisy. silk fle eon. «ests kansas 90 
Crane Operator—Locomotive. ...... 75 
3 A? SGD Mkts b > » sistas 65 
Dirtlberciliden: is Cte e+ Shee at 70 
PLC CTLUCIA se unter Wane iets Sel aa, oot s 85 
Pitter” TLGl pee sone oe eben ee eles piel tees 60 
Holder-Onr WH vas. ae re oe. Sau. 70 

OUP er okt od. ARSE se ssnld Svs 85 - 
Loa DOUren, i alae ieee lo ros foieke oleh 50 
Machinist & Machine Fitter........ 85 
INL OUILEE sth Set eat ene, Siete so 0 Panes 85 
Painter—Brush)) Hand. .¢.0.. 60805. 70 
pcndvercs WLU S ON. beiees ites Seth Buse. se 85 
Patterpmaker, ob sa. seeieieink. ; scars ir? 85 
Pipentter.w. | =.s cieeiseiemene cot ane 85 
Plater—lsttClgsesitd Be. ss. JPG. 85 
© eed. Chasen is Huse, id ian kt 73 
© ge meet: CLR eee ie tea Vanes ede 70 
Pimen (Operator. Ace wie eee 70 
Reamer OF | SUG, Bee eo eas | 65 
Rigger—Leading Hand............. 70 
hiviet tilcatent).. eine. babe ein 65 
Kivetabasser. £4; wat ieadiee tal eee 50 
ivecerpey ee ce en ee tan mee 85 
Shear*Operator shane, sel. HG 70 
Ship wright veal. He een «eld ee 85 
Stage: Bani lider insu die, Roa oie eee 70 
PHIp, COrpensen: . aire Gimeacteet oe 85 
Steamileter | 1, ee erteetete wk 85 
Dester wi Tauro hee, seat aby) 70 
Welded rciliu. ce kde ade Setctt ootees eRe tas 85 

“—Improver (to be agreed 
IDOI) eet Cae cee Tee 

Helper a eek ee 60 


Appointment of Director of Merchant 
Seamen 


By an Order in Council of June 5, Mr. 
Arthur Randles has been appointed Director 
of Merchant Seamen, with temporary head- 
quarters at Montreal. Mr. Randles’ services 
are on loan to the Department of Transport 
from Cunard-White Star Limited. The office 
of Director of Merchant Seamen was created 
by Order in Council (P.C. 14/3550) on May 
19, which provides for the establishment of 
manning pools of merchant seamen and for 
the extension of seamen’s welfare facilities. 
The Director is charged with the administra- 
tion and operation of these manning pools and 
welfare facilities. 
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CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO JUNE 30, 1941 


(i ONCILIATION proceedings are carried on 
by the Department of Labour for the 
most part under the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some _ disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 

The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 
real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with dur- 
ing the period April 1, 1941, to June 30, 1941. 
(An article covering the period January 1, 
1941, to March 31, 1941, appeared in the 
Lasour Gazerts, April, 1941, page 392). 


ELECTRICAL WoRKERS, EpMontTOoN, ALTA.—The 
April, 1941, issue of the Lasour Gazerte, carried 
a reference to a dispute between the Cor- 
poration of the City of Edmonton and certain 
employees in the telephone, electric light and 
power departments, members of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
B. 1007, regarding a compulsory plan of pay- 
roll deductions for approved war and. other 
charities. Late in April a ballot was taken 
to determine the wishes of the majority of the 
workers, and it was subsequently reported to 
the Department that a compromise settlement 
had been reached. The application which had 
been made for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was accordingly withdrawn. 


Moutpers, St. CATHARINES, ONT.—The April 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre, at page 396, 
carried a reference to a dispute between the 
Imperial Iron Corporation, Ltd., St. Catharines, 
and its moulders, members of Local 199, Inter- 
national Union, United Automobile Workers 


of America, which had been dealt with by the 
Conciliation Service of the Department during 
the period in review. A strike had occurred 
on February 25 but as a result of mediation 
work was resumed and negotiations between 
the parties directly affected followed. On 
April 5, however, a second walkout occurred 
in the plant when the workers became dissatis- 
fied with the negotiations which walkout, in 
view of the fact that the firm was engaged on 
war contracts, was illegal. The attention of the 
employees’ representatives was directed to this 
fact and on April 6 the Department was 
informed that work was to be resumed the 
following morning and that application would 
at once be made for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to deal 
with the whole matter. The Board was set 
up on the 9th. 


EvectRicAL Fixtures Factory WORKERS, 
MonrreaL, P.Q—On March 27 approximately 
100 employees of the Electroher Manufactur- 
ing Company, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q., ceased 
work to enforce demands for wage increases 
and recognition of the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, and 
in protest against the dismissal of four 
employees, allegedly for membership with the 
Union. The intervention of the Department 
of Labour was requested, and conferences in 
both Montreal and in the offices of the 
Department of Labour at Ottawa followed. 
On April 7 the employees were notified that 
the Company had agreed to take back all but 
three of the former employees as soon as 
vacancies occurred. A number of employees 
had returned in the interval and while there 
were some vacancies the Company could not 
at the moment guarantee positions for all of 
the others, particularly the unskilled workers. 


Caprains, Marrs aNnD ENGINEERS, TORONTO, 
Ont.—Harly in April a dispute between the 
Toronto Transportation Commission on the 
one hand and the Canadian Navigators’ 
Federation and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers representing the captains, 
engineers and mates employed on the Toronto 
Island Ferry Boats, on the other hand, was 
settled through the conciliation service of the 
Department. The dispute in the main had to 
do with the demand of the employees for a 
20 per cent increase in wages, which the 
Company refused to grant. An officer of the 
Department held separate and joint confer- 
ences with the parties and a compromise 
agreement was subsequently reached which 
gave the employees an upward revision in 
wages. The agreement is to remain in effect 
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for a period of three years, but there is a 
proviso that the Commission will be prepared 
to take into consideration any substantial 
increase in the cost of living as indicated by 
figures prepared in the Department of Labour. 

BRICKLAYERS, Masons AND  PLASTERERS, 
Kineston, Ont—The failure of the Kingston 
Contractors’ Association to grant the request 


of the bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
members of Local No. 10, International 
Brotherhood of Bricklayers, Masons and 


Plasterers, for a wage increase of 10 cents per 
hour resulted in a strike on April 1, the 
agreement previously in effect having expired 
on March 381. Several contracts being 
executed at this point in connection with the 
Government’s war effort were affected. The 
representatives of the strikers were imme- 
diately notified by the Department of Labour 
that strikes on such projects were illegal 
until the matters in dispute had been dealt 
with by a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, and they were asked to see that men 
employed on such projects returned to their 
jobs at once. On April 7 work on the Gov- 
ernment jobs was resumed, and the following 
day a compromise agreement was reached, 
the workers accepting a 65-cent increase. 
Approximately 50 men were affected by the 
dispute. 


PLASTERERS, HeLPERS AND LaTHERS, Toronto, 
Ont.—When negotiations between the Build- 
ers’ Exchange and Construction Association, 
Toronto, and the respective International 
Unions as to wage increases became dead- 
locked, plasterers, helpers and lathers ceased 
work on April 1 and as a consequence a 
number of Government projects in the City 
were tied up. An officer of the Department 
of Labour directed the attention of officials 
of the unions to the fact that such action was 
illegal, and the workers who were actually 
engaged on Government war projects were 
permitted to resume work on the afternoon 
of the 8rd. A settlement of the whole dispute 
was reached and work on all other contracts 
was resumed on April 4, all classifications 
with the exception of wood lathers, receiving 
a 5-cent hourly increase effective April 1 and 
a further similar increase from August 29. 
Approximately 400 workmen were involved. 


Coa, Mrners, Estevan, Sask.—Early in 
April an officer of the Department of Labour 
conferred in Estevan, Sask., with an official 
of the Mine Workers’ Central Union of 
Estevan and a number of coal operators in 
the district, regarding a complaint of the 
union that certain of these operators had 
failed to nominate a representative to a 
Board which would review the cost of living 
in accordance with the terms of ‘the existing 
agreement. Asa result of the conference both 


employers and employees agreed upon their 
representatives and arrangements were made 
for these two members to meet shortly to 
discuss the appointment of an independent 
chairman. 


Srrer WorKERS, LABOURERS AND PASSER 
Boys, Hauirax, N.S—On April 15 the atten- 
tion of the Department of Labour was 
directed to a strike which had occurred that 
day of passer boys in the plant of the Halifax 
Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, N.S., which had 
been followed by a walkout first of labourers 
and then of steel workers, totalling approxi- 


mately 300. It was stated that a complete 
tie-up of the plant was imminent. The 
organization involved was the Industrial 


Union of Marine and Shipbuilding Workers 
of America (C.C.L.) and the strike was 
precipitated by the refusal of the Company to 
immediately grant a demand for substantial 
wage increases. Other groups in the Yards 
had also presented demands for wage increases 
and had intimated that unless the concessions 
were granted a strike would occur on the 18th. 
The Department of Labour at once contacted 
all parties concerned and directed the atten- 
tion of the strike leaders to the fact that a 
stoppage of work on any Government con- 
tract connected with the war effort was illegal 
until the matters in dispute had been dealt 
with by a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, and officials of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour gave strong support to the Depart- 
ment in this connection. An officer of the 
Department of Labour reached Halifax late 
on the night of the 17th and that night and 
the following day conferred with the parties 
concerned. Work in all departments of the 
plant was resumed on the morning of the 
18th pending the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation or the appoint- 
ment of a Commissioner to deal with the 
whole matter. Approximately 1,000 men are 
employed in these yards. 


Packina Piant Empioyers, Moose Jaw, 
Sask.—The signing of an agreement between 
the Swift Canadian Company, Limited, Moose 
Jaw, Sask., and Packing Plant Employees’ 
Federal Union No. 75, during April marked 
the. successful conclusion of prolonged negoti- 
ations between the two parties. Officials of the 
newly organized union in this plant had been 
in close touch with the Department of Labour 
during the negotiations. On April 10 the 
employees submitted an application for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, and on April 15 an official of 
the Department visited Moose Jaw. Through 
his efforts the dispute was terminated and an 
agreement signed on April 18. The appli- 
cation stated that from 200 to 3800 employees 
were affected by the dispute. 
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LONGSHOREMEN, CHATHAM AND NEWCASTLE, 
N.B—On April 26, 1941, representations were 
made to the Department that a critical situa- 
tion had developed at Chatham and New- 
castle, N.B., over wage rates; that longshore- 
men loading vessels with lumber necessary to 
the war effort had gone on strike; and that the 
ships then in port had threatened to leave and 
load elsewhere. The men, members of the 
New Brunswick Farmer-Labour Union, asked 
a wage increase from 55 cents per hour to 
70 cents per hour and for recognition of the 
union as a collective bargaining agency. Ship- 
pers concerned were the W. S. Loggie and 
Company, British Canadian Pitwood, Ltd., 
George Burchall and Sons, J. Leonard O’Brien, 
and E. F. Malkin, Ltd. A conciliation officer 
of the Department of Labour visited Chatham 
immediately and on April 28 was able to 
arrange a temporary settlement whereby the 
men resumed work and the shipping firms 
agreed to increase the wage rates slightly and 
grant other concessions, it being mutually 
decided that a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation would be requested. The applica- 
tion was received on May 16. 


TexTILE WorKeERS, TRENTON, Ont.—Through 
the mediation of a conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour a dispute which had 
arisen towards the end of April, 1941, was 
promptly and amicably settled on May 1, 
1941. The dispute involved approximately 100 
employees of Downs, Coulter and Company 
(Canada) Limited, Trenton, Ont., in respect 
of an adjustment of wages asked by the 
workers, about sixty per cent of whom were 
females. An increase of $1 per week for 
a 54-hour week had already been made, 
announced by the employing firm on April 26, 
but the employees asked for a further $2 per 
week and for other conditions. As the result 
of mediation further wage adjustments were 
granted, and other mutually satisfactory con- 
cessions were made. 


Meta Workers, VANcouver, B.C.—In the 
early part of April, 1941, Local No. 2, Van- 
couver Metal Workers’ Union, Canadian 
Congress of Labour, having organized certain 
of the employees of Canadian John Wood 
(Vancouver), Ltd., which Company had refused 
to recognize the union as a bargaining agency, 
requested the intervention of the federal 
Department of Labour. However, it was 
ascertained that as this Company was not 
presently engaged on any war orders the 
difference was one which lay entirely within 
the jurisdiction of Provincial legislation. On 
May 5 a strike occurred in the plant but 
work was resumed the following day. Pro- 
vincial authorities dealt with the strike, which 
involved approximately 70 men. 
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Wire Ropr Workers, LAcHINne, P.Q—Diffi- 
culties having arisen early in April, 1941, 
between employees of the Anglo-Canadian 
Wire Rope Company, Limited, Lachine, P.Q., 
over the failure of the Company to recognize 
Lachine Lodge 1288, International Association 
of Machinists, as the collective bargaining 
agency seeking to secure an agreement cover- 
ing wage rates and labour conditions in the 
plant, the facilities of the Department of 
Labour were called upon in an endeavour to 
mediate the dispute. A representative of the 
Department was able to arrange a meeting 
between officials of the Company and a two- 
man committee from the Machinists’ Union. 
At this meeting amicable relations were estab- 
lished and as a result of this conference, and 
of subsequent direct negotiations, an agree- 
ment was completed and duly signed, and the 
request was withdrawn for a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which had been 
made on April 7, 1941. by Lachine Lodge 
No. 1288, International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of the 65 men affected. 


Movu.Lpers AND CorEMAKERS, Montreat, P.Q. 
—At Montreal on March 26, 1941, 55 moulders 
and coremakers, members of Local No. 21, 
International Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union of North America, employed by Mont- 
real Bronze, Limited, took a strike vote 
preliminary to an application made on March 
29, 1941, to the Minister of Labour for the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with their dispute with 
the employing company over demands for a 
wage increase and that their union be recog- 
nized as their collective negotiating agency. 
Efforts at mediation were immediately insti- 
tuted by officials of the Department of Labour 
and meetings of the parties were arranged as 
the result of which the Company granted wage 
increases as from April 16, 1941. Other matters 
at issue were satisfactorily disposed of, and 
the application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
withdrawn. 


Waters, VicrorI4, B.C—Prior to the 
season’s sailing in late March and early April, 
1941, of the six vessels composing the sailing 
fleet of Consolidated Whaling Corporation, 
Limited, Victoria, B.C., the question of negoti- 
ating an agreement covering wages and the 
payment of lay money was raised by the 
Inlandboatmen’s Union of the Pacific and the 
Island Labour Couneil (C.C.L.). The Com- 
pany took the position that the signing of 
articles by their crews was sufficient agree- 
ment and voluntarily raised wages of deck- 
hands and others affected, with appropriate 
bonuses, which was acceptable to the repre- 
sentative of the employees. 
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PareR AND CasLE Facrory Workers, St. 
Jouns, P.Q—An application for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was made on 
April 16, 1941, by Federal Labour Union of 
Paper and Cable Workers of St. Johns, P.Q. 
(A.F. of L. and also affiliated with the Quebec 
Federation of Labour), on behalf of employees 
of Cables, Conduits and Fittings, Limited, and 
Kraft Paper Products Limited, of St. Johns, 
these two companies being closely allied in 
management and the demands advanced by 
their employees against each being essentially 
the same, i.e., for recognition of the union, for 
increased wages and for improved working 
conditions. On April 16, 1941, 89 employees of 
Kraft Paper Products, Limited, and 107 em- 
ployees of Cables, Conduits and Fittings, 
Limited, walked out on strike and picketed the 
two plants, which are adjacent. Conciliation 
officers of the Department of Labour went 
immediately to St. Johns, met the manage- 
ments of both companies and representatives 
of the union and the employees concerned in 
an effort at mediation. They pointed out 
that strike action was unlawful pending the 
finding of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. The men were induced to call the 
strike off, which they did on April 17, and to 
return to their jobs the next morning. Pro- 
tracted negotiations between the parties fol- 
lowed looking to a solution of the points at 
issue but by early May, it being apparent 
that no satisfactory progress was being made 
in resolving the differences, the Minister of 
Labour proceeded to establish a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. 


SreEL Puare Printers, Orrawsa, Ont—A 
strike affecting 35 employees of the British 
American Bank Note Company, Ltd., and the 
Canadian Bank Note Company, Ltd., was 
called at Ottawa on May 1. ‘These men, 
members of Local No. 6 of the International 
Plate Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers’ 
Union, sought an increase in wages from $1.40 
an hour to $1.50 an hour for a 40-hour week. 
As the class of work performed was highly 
skilled, consisting of steel plate printing for 
bonds, postage stamps, excise stamps and 
bank notes, and so of particular importance 
in connection with Government finance dur- 
ing the war, the Minister of Labour, by 
Declaration under the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 3495 and amending Order P.C. 
1708, brought the industry within the scope 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
The employees, stating that they had no wish 
to embarrass the Government’s wartime 
financing, thereupon immediately resumed 
work pending settlement by direct negotiation 
with the employing companies. No stoppage of 
work by other employees of the two com- 
panies occurred. 


Wire Rope Workers, Lacuinze, P.Q—An 
application was made to the Minister of 
Labour on April 7, 1941, by Lachine Lodge 
No. 1288 of the International Association of 
Machinists, requesting the formation of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation in 
connection with a dispute which had arisen 
between some 110 wire rope workers and their 
employer, the Dominion Wire Rope and 
Cable Company, Limited, Lachine, P.Q. The 
men had asked that their local should be 
recognized as their official agency in their 
attempt to negotiate an agreement respecting 
labour conditions and wages. This the Com- 
pany at first refused but officers of the 
Department of Labour were successful in 
bringing the parties together and _ direct 
negotiations followed over some weeks as the 
result of which settlement was reached which 
made Board procedure unnecessary. 


TRANSPORT. WorkKeERS, ToRONTO, ONntT.—An 
agreement between Metropolitan Transport, 
Limited, Toronto, and its employees, members 
of the Transport Division, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, provided for the 
reopening of negotiations regarding wage 
matters six months from the time the agree- 
ment was signed. Under this clause the 
employees placed demands for an increase in 
wages before the Company in the latter part 
of April, 1941, but no satisfactory conclusion 
could be reached. On April 28 a conciliation 
officer of the Department of Labour was able 
to arrange a conference in the Toronto offices 
of the Department attended by the union 
committee and other representatives of the 
employees and the management. As a result 
of this conference it was mutually agreed that 
a small committee representing the employees 
would be appointed to go thoroughly into the 
question of wages and working conditions 
with the manager for the purpose of adjusting 
the matters in dispute. 


Coan Miners, Minto, N.B—On April 3, 
1941, 380 coal miners in the employ of the 
Minto Coal Company, Limited, Minto, N.B., 
went out on strike, this action indirectly 
causing stoppages of work by approximately 
250 other mine workers. The basis of the 
strikers’ complaint was that when breakdowns 
of equipment occurred or delays over which 
they had no control took place they were 
unable to work a sufficient amount of footage 
in an 8-hour shift, and as they were employed 
on contract rates these delays substantially 
reduced their earnings. To off-set this loss 
they demanded pay at datal rates for the 
second day needed to complete the task. The 
Company conceded this request in the one 
instance and the strike terminated on April 9. 
Again, on April 22, for the same reasons, 350 
men quit work. The Department of Labour 
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pointed out to the strikers, through Minto 
Local No. 7409 of the United Mine Workers 
of America, that such strike action was illegal 
prior to the findings of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation, and on April 28 the 
men returned to the pits. On April 29 a 
representative from the Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labour visited Minto 
in an effort to mediate the differences and a 


joint meeting was held between officials of — 


the Company and an employees’ committee, 
at which certain recommendations were made 
by the departmental officer. 
mendations not having been implemented, 
75 miners once more walked out on May 7, 
but resumed work on May 12. As reported 
in the Laspour Gazerte, March, 1941, p. 210, 
a Commissioner was appointed to make a full 
maquiry into conditions in this territory. 
MetaL Workers, VANcouvEeR, B.C.—Late 
in April the attention of the Department was 
directed to a dispute between the Langley 
Manufacturing Company, Limited, Vancouver, 
B.C., and its employees, and the allegation 
was made that a number of workmen had 
been laid off or discharged because of their 
connection with Local No. 2, Vancouver Metal 
Workers Union (C.C.L.). This allegation was 
denied by the Company, but legal action 
followed and a conviction was _ secured. 
Through mediation by departmental officials 
negotiations as to an agreement covering 
wages, union recognition, etc., followed for 
some weeks but no agreement could be reached 
either as to wages or union recognition, and 
the employees, under date of June 18, made 
application for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. Thirty-four 
employees were stated to be directly affected. 
Stee, Erectors, Hamirton, Ont—On May 
2 the Department of Labour was advised 
that a group of 75 steel workers in the employ 
of the Hamilton Bridge Company, Ltd., had 
asked for an increase in the existing hourly 
wage rate of 90 cents for town work and $1 
for work at outside points, and threatened to 
strike if this adjustment was refused. The 
Company had already granted wage increases 
in May, 1940, and again, voluntarily, in Sep- 
tember, 1940, but indicated its willingness to 
make any minor adjustments at this time 
which might be necessary to remove such in- 
equalities as might be found to exist, but 
otherwise they could not meet the men’s 
demands. A departmental officer visited the 
plant and explained to the men the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 7440 and of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. Never- 
theless the men went out at noon on Saturday, 
May 3, but voluntarily returned to work 
on Thursday, May 8, without any conces- 
sions on either side. The men involved were 


These recom-.: 


not members of any union, and other em- 
ployees of the Company were not affected. 


CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, KINGSTON, ONT.— 
Two hundred and fifty carpenters, members of 
Kingston Local No. 249, United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America, went on 
strike on May 1, 1941, when the Building 
Contractors’ Association refused a union 
request for a 5-cent increase in their wage rate 
from 85 cents to 90 cents an hour. The last 
previous agreement had been signed a year 
ago, and the rates now asked were a restora- 
tion of 1933 levels. This strike tied up con- 
struction on certain buildings’ of wartime 
importance and the men were informed by 
the Department of Labour that in so far as 
work on these buildings was concerned their 
strike action was illegal. Work was accord- 
ingly resumed on these particular projects 
on May 2, and a representative of the Con- 
ciliation staff of the Department was able 
to arrange a joint conference of the em- 
ployees and the Contractors’ Association, as 
the result of which an agreement was reached 
for continuation of the present rate of 85 
cents per hour until July 1, 1941, after which 
date it would be increased to 90 cents per 
hour. The men thereupon resumed work 
on other construction in the Kingston zone 
on Monday, May 5, 1941. 


Macuinists, Toon AND Dir Makers, 
KitcHENER, ONT—On May 1, 1941, approx- 
imately 100 machinists, tool and die makers, 
members of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, employed by the Dominion Truck 
Equipment Company, Ltd., ceased work in 
protest against the dismissal of one employee. 
Recognition of the Union and increased wages 
were stipulated as necessary before work 
would be resumed. As a result of mediation 
by an official of the Department of Labour 
the men returned to work the following 
morning on the understanding that the dis- 
missed men would be reinstated and the 
management agreed to meet a committee of 
the employees to discuss any grievances. The 
same morning, however, the men again ceased 
work following the posting of a notice by the 
Company which the men resented. Follow- 
ing an exchange of telegrams and telephone 
calls between the management, the federal 
Department of Labour and officials of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, with which 
the local union is affiliated, the men voted 
to return to work on May 5. A joint con- 
ference of the parties followed but no settle- 
ment was reached and application was made 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. Subsequently one 
Board was established to deal with the dis- 
pute in this establishment and with disputes 
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in the plants of the Waterloo Manufacturing 
Company, Ltd., and the L. McBrine Com- 


pany, Limited, of Waterloo, Ontario, and 
Kitchener, Ontario, respectively. 
MaAcHINISTS AND MovupEers, WATERLOO, 


Ontr.—A stoppage of work took place in 
Waterloo, Ont., on April 30, 1941, involving 
approximately 115 employees of the Waterloo 
Manufacturing Company, Ltd. The men, 
members of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, an affiliate of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, gave as their reasons the 
failure of the Company to recognize the union 
as their official bargaining agency in their 
demands for wage increases and a discussion 
of working conditions. As the result of 
mediation by an official of the Department 
of Labour the men consented to return to 
work on May 5, it being decided to apply 
for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
in an effort to compose the differences. This 
matter was referred to the Board mentioned 
above. 


SuHor aND LeatHeR WorkKERS, WATERLOO, 
Ont.—A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was applied for following a walk-out of 
two hours’ duration which took place on 
May 2, 1941, at the plant of the L. McBrine 
Company, Limited, Waterloo, Ont. About 
150 nailers and cutters were concerned. ‘They 
raised questions of wages, seniority rights and 
working conditions, and recognition of the 
Union—the Shoe and Leather Workers’ 
Organizing Committee—which is_ affiliated 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour. The 
dispute was referred to the Board which was 
set up to deal with the disputes in the Water- 
loo Manufacturing Company, Ltd., and the 
Dominion Truck Equipment Company, Ltd. 


LONGSHOREMEN, THoroLD, Ont.—The On- 
tario Paper Company, Limited at their Thorold 
plant, had an existing collective agreement 
with their longshoremen under which wages 
and working conditions came up for revision 
as of May 1, 1941, but which required ninety 
days’ notice by either party of the intention 
to amend. Otherwise its terms were to re- 
main effective for the ensuing year. Not- 
withstanding this provision approximately 97 
longshoremen in the employ of the Company 
indicated on April 16, 1941, that they wished 
to negotiate a new contract. The manage- 
ment was agreeable and offered certain con- 
cessions which, however, were not entirely 
acceptable to the men who threatened to go 
on strike on May 12. A conciliation officer 
of the Department of Labour visited Thorold 
on May 10 and 11, met both the Management 
and the men, and pointed out to the latter 
that their contemplated walkout would be 
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unlawful under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. The departmental officer was suc- 
cessful in mediating the dispute and as a result 
a new collective agreement was entered into 
by the parties under which the Company 
granted cost-of-living bonuses in accordance 
with Order in Council P.C. 7440, and also made 
certain concessions in labour conditions. The 
agreement was signed on behalf of the em- 
ployees concerned by Local 1477 of the Inter- 
national Association of Longshoremen. 


Stee. Workers, Montrear, P.Q—A dispute 
arose on April 26, 1941, when 22 men em- 
ployed at the plant of the Dominion Re- 
inforcing Steel Company, Limited, were dis- 
missed. The men concerned alleged that this 
action followed their having joined the local 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
(C.1.0.). This allegation the Company denies, 
claiming that such dismissals were, in the cases 
of most of the men, merely lay-offs because 
of shortage of work for them. Since the 
matter was first brought to the attention of 
the Department of Labour several additional 
men were let go, bringing the total number of 
men affected to 27, of whom 16 have since 
been reinstated. The Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee asked that a Commissioner be 
appointed to ascertain the facts and officers of 
the Department of Labour made certain sug- 
gestions in an endeavour to settle the matter 
amicably to all concerned. At the middle of 
the month the Company was arranging to 
reinstate the balance of these employees as 
soon as work became available. 


MACHINISTS, SHEARERS AND Press Hanps, 
WartErtoo, ONt.—When the Sunshine Waterloo 
Company, Limited, Waterloo, Ont., on April 
18, 1941, renewedi the existing agreement with 
the Sunshine Workers’ Union and provided for 
certain wage increases, strong protests were 
lodged with the Department of Labour by 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, the 
latter group contending that the majority of 
the employees affected were members of that 
Union. On May 9 an application for the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was received in the Department 
on behalf of the members of the S.W.O.C. 
Prior to the application being filed, and for a 
considerable period thereafter, the dispute 
received the attention of officials of the 
Department, and on May 26 a vote of the 
employees was taken under the supervision 
of officers of the Department to ascertain the 
wishes of the workers in the matter. This vote 
indicated that a majority were in favour of 
the S.W.O.C. as the bargaining agency. At 
the end of June the dispute, which involved 
approximately 385 employees, hid not been 
terminated. 
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TextTite Factory Workers, CORNWALL, 
Ont—A misunderstanding as to the wages 
applicable to doffers in the plant of Canadian 
Cottons, Ltd., Cornwall, resulted in a strike of 
approximately 50 employees on May 15. The 
entire mill, which employs about 650 workers, 
was closed as a consequence. A conciliation 
officer of the Department at once conferred 
with officials of the Company and the Execu- 
tive Committee of Cotton Workers Federal 
Union No. 2 (T. and L.C.), representing the 
employees. Several meetings failed to adjust 
the dispute but certain suggestions were made 
to both parties and as a consequence of further 
conferences between the parties directly con- 
cerned the employees resumed work on the 
morning of the 20th. 


MetaL Workers, Toronto, Ont.—Following 
a strike vote on May 10, 1941, by members of 
the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee em- 
ployed at the plant of the Gendron Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, Toronto, an appli- 
cation was made by that Local to the Depart- 
ment of Labour for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. Demands were made for an 
upward adjustment of wages, the reinstatement 
of discharged employees, and for changes in 
working conditions. A vote of employees had 
been taken which showed a majority in favour 
of negotiating any differences with the Manage- 
ment through a departmental committee of 
employees, but the S.W.O.C. protested that 
this had not been an impartial decision. It 
was therefore arranged for representatives of 
the Department of Labour to conduct a secret 
ballot. This was done on May 13, 1941, two 
scrutineers supervising the voting on behalf 
of the S.W.O.C. and two on behalf of the 
departmental committee. The balloting re- 
sulted in a majority of 37 votes in favour of 
the departmental committee as the bargain- 
ing agency out of a total of 207 ballots cast. 
The applicants for the Board were therefore 
informed that as the application was not sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees a Board 
could not be established. 


Putp AND Paper Miri Workers, PortTNEvr, 
P.Q—In the latter part of June an officer of 
the Department of Labour visited Portneuf 
to investigate a dispute as to wages and union 
recognition between Messrs, Bishop and Sons, 
Limited, and their employees, members of 
the National Catholic Pulp and Paper Em- 
ployees’ Union of Portneuf. As a result of 
mediation the employer undertook to meet a 
committee of the workers at stated intervals 
to discuss wages, labour conditions, etc., and 
also agreed that no discrimination would be 
shown against any employee because of mem- 
bership in the Union, and an agreement was 
concluded. An application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
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gation was made in May, and procedure in 
this direction was accordingly unnecessary. 
Thirty-eight employees were involved in the 
dispute. . 


WooLt—EN Mitt Workers, CARLETON PLACE, 
Ont.—On May 3, 1941, approximately 50 em- 
ployees of the Renfrew Woollen Mills, Carleton 
Place, ceased work when their demands for a 
5 per cent increase in wages were refused by 
the Management. An officer of the Depart- 
ment visited Carleton Place and directed the 
attention of the strikers to the fact that it is 
ulegal to stop work on any Government con- 
tract until the dispute has been referred to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. Work 
was resumed the following morning with the 
understanding that a Board would be applied 
for at once. A direct settlement was later 
reached between the parties concerned. 


Meta PouisHers, Toronto, Ont—Some 
fifteen metal polishers, members of Local 21, 
Metal Polishers International Union, made 
demands upon their employer, the Gray Forg- 
ings and Stampings, Limited, Toronto. These 
demands included an increase in the hourly 
wage rate, recognition of the seniority prin- 
ciple, and time and one-half for all time 
worked in excess of 48 hours in any one week, 
instead of time and a quarter as was being then 
paid. These demands the management refused 
though he made certain individual adjust- 
ments in wage rates. Hight of these men 
were subsequently laid off by the Company 
and later five others were discharged. The 
union claims that a lockout has occurred while 
the Company explains their action as being 
due to economy and efficiency measures in the 
plant, and the refusal of certain of the workers 
to obey shop rules. Mediation having failed 
to settle the dispute a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was applied for on May 16 
by the Union on behalf of the metal polishers, 
who are considered to be still employees in 
terms of Section 2 (c) of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act. 


Mrtat Workers, Vancouver, B.C—Early in 
May, 1941, the assistance of the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labour was 
asked, negotiations between the Western Steel 
Products Corporation, Limited, and certain of 
its employees, members of Local No. 2, Van- 
couver Metal Workers’ Union (C.C.L.), having 
resulted in a deadlock. The employees asked 
for a reclassification of some of the work, 
wage increases, and recognition of their Union. 
After several meetings, attended by officers of 
the Department, a settlement was reached on 
all points, and an agreement signed between 
the Company and shop employees covering a 
six-month period. Approximately 66 em- 
ployees were affected. 
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MacHINE SHoPp Workers, WESTON, ONT.— 
On the afternoon of May 21, 1941, a strike 
occurred at the plant of Canadian Acme Screw 
and Gear, Limited, but following mediation 
by an official of the federal Department of 
Labour the men resumed work on the night of 
May 24th. The employees concerned, follow- 
ing the stoppage of work, became affiliated 
with the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
and an application on their behalf for a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was received 
in the Department on May 27, 1941. The 
cause of the dispute was stated to be the 
demands of these employees for a collective 
agreement covering wages, working conditions 
and union recognition. The Board was estab- 
lished early in June. Approximately 2,600 em- 
ployees were directly affected in this instance. 


Founpry AND MacHINE SHop WORKERS, 
Sr. CATHARINES, ONtT.—Some difficulties arose 
at the plant of Engineering Tool and Forgings, 
Limited, in the latter part of May, 1941, over 
certain dismissals alleged to be for union affilia- 
tion. A representative of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour visited the factory on May 28, 
1941, in an effort to settle the dispute. Subse- 
quently the Company made known to the 
Department that they desired that a secret 
ballot be taken to determine the wishes of the 
majority of the employees as to union affilia- 
tion, and they agreed to bargain collectively 
with the group receiving the majority vote. 
Two unions were involved, namely, the United 
Automobile Workers of America and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Blacksmiths, Drop 
Forgers and Helpers. This ballot was duly 
held on June 13 under the supervision of an 
official of the Dominion Department of Labour 
and resulted in a clear majority vote against 
any union affiliation. One hundred and three 
men were affected. 


Factory Workers, (Mestau), Toronto, 
Ont.—A brief strike occurred at the plant of 
the Dominion Art and Metal Company on 
May 28, 1941, when 46 of their employees, 
members of the Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, walked out in protest against the dis- 
missal, alleged to be because they comprised 
the union committee, of a number of their 
fellow workers. A departmental official was 
asked to mediate and was able to induce the 
employees to return to work and to secure the 
promise of the management to reinstate those 
dismissed, and to make effective immediately 
wage adjustments already promised for future 
payment. Through this early termination of 
the strike only three and one-half hours work 
was lost. 


Founpry Workers, Sarnia, Ont.—A repre- 
sentative of the federal Department of Labour 
was successful in helping the parties to arrive 
at a satisfactory solution of a difficulty which 
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had arisen at the plant of the Holmes Foundry 
Company, Limited, following a general wage 
increase when, towards the end of May, 1941, 
workers on the day shift protested a small 
differential in hourly rates in favour of the 
night shift. The agreement arrived at removed 
certain inequalities and provided for a rotation 
of shifts at regular intervals. About 385 men 
were concerned. 

PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, NortTH VAN- 
couverR, B.C—In January, 1941, differences 
arose between the Burrard Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited; and certain employees, members 
of Local No. 170, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters, con- 
cerning the method of promotion to jJourney- 
man status and the supply of tradesmen 
through union channels as required to fill the 
Company’s needs. On May 10, 1941, the 
assistance of the Department of Labour was 
asked and, after a joint conference with the 
parties, a federal representative made a pro- 
posal looking to the solution of the difficulty 
which terminated the dispute. Four men were 
presently affected. 

MetaL WorkeErRS, BEAUHARNOIS, P.Q—To- 
wards the end of April, 1941, the recently 
established Local, organized as an affiliate of 
the American Federation of Labour, and com- 
posed of employees of St. Lawrence Alloys 
and Metals, Limited, made a request to that 
Company for an agreement covering working 
conditions and an upward revision of the wage 
rates. On May 12, 1941, a representative of 
the federal Department of Labour visited 
Beauharnois and met representatives of the 
Management and the employees in_ joint 
conference. At the end of June the Company 
had offered certain concessions to the workers 
and it then appeared that a direct settlement 
would be effected. 

STEVEDOoRES, DaLHovusin, N.B.—An agreement 
covering wages and working conditions had 
existed for some years between the New 
Brunswick International Paper Company and 
its stevedores, members of Local No. 1483, 
International Longshoremen’s Association, but 
when the agreement came up for revision in 
May, 1941, the workers requested wage 
increases and other concessions. Late in May 
an officer of the Department of Labour visited 
Dalhousie to investigate the situation, and it 
was ascertained that the Company had already 
instituted a cost-of-living bonus in accordance 
with the terms of Order in Council P.C. 7440, 
and under the provisions of this Order no 
further increases could be granted at that time. 
The employees were still dissatisfied, however, 
and the application for the establishment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which was received in the Department on 
June 14 was granted. The application stated 
that 115 employees were directly affected. 
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Pacxina House Workers, KITCHENER, ONT. 
—A strike occurred on May 238, 1941, at the 
plant of Dumarts, Limited, of members of 
Local No. 139, United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, but work was resumed on May 26 
when it was pointed out to the men that strike 
action was illegal. The employees had re- 
quested union recognition, wage increases and 
an agreement covering working conditions. 
Representatives of the federal Department of 
Labour conferred with both parties and a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
immediately established. The application, made 
by the union, stated that 268 employees were 
directly affected. 


LONGSHOREMEN, GopERICH, ONT.—On_ the 
afternoon of June 2, 1941, approximately 
twenty longshoremen employed by _ the 
Goderich Elevator and ‘Transit Company, 
stopped work and demanded a_ substantial 
wage increase, but they resumed within a few 
hours the operation of unloading two grain 
ships then in port, upon the assurance that a 
representative of the Department of Labour 
would be sent to mediate the dispute. A 
federal official arrived that evening and as the 
result of conferences then and on June 8, 1941, 
a settlement satisfactory to the parties was 
arrived at. 


TrexTILE Factory WorRKERS, CARLETON PLACE, 
Ont.—On June 5, 1941, the Department of 
Labour learned that strike action was 
threatened that day by approximately 3900 
employees of Bates and Innes, Limited. The 
basis of the dispute was the demand of the 
employees for a wage increase. Officials from 
the Department immediately visited the plant 
and, after conferences with both parties, fol- 
lowed by a joint discussion, the matter was 
successfully mediated. 


SreeL WorKers, Montrear, P.Q—On June 1, 
1941, approximately 700 employees of the 
Canadian Tube and Steel Products, Limited, 
stopped work and demanded wage increases, 
changes in working conditions and recognition 
of Local 2423, Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee as their bargaining agency. As the 
establishment was engaged on war work the 
Minister of Labour notified representatives of 
the employees that the strike was illegal and 
that if the men failed to return to work at 
once the penalties of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act would be invoked. This 
action was supported by the National officers 
of the 8.W.O.C., and work was resumed on 
June 5. 

Satt Miners, Matacasy, N.S—For some 
months the salt miners employed by the Mala- 
gash Salt Company, Limited, being members 
of Malagash Mine Workers’ Local Industrial 
Union No. 323 (C.1.0.), had been pressing the 
employers to implement a recommendation as 
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to wage increases, made in the majority report 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour Gazetrn, December, 1939). The Com- 
pany alleged that such adjustments were not 
presently possible due to conditions within the 
industry and the fact that a serious fire loss 
had recently been sustained. Application for 
a further Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was contemplated by the 
Union early in April, 1941, but action was 
postponed. Following mediation by Provincial 
authorities, arrangements to adjust certain 
basic wage rates as from July 1, 1941, were 
determined upon. About 100 men _ were 
affected. 


AUTOMOBILE Factory WorkKERS, BRANTFORD, 
Ont.—In the latter part of May representa- 
tions were made to the Department of Labour 
that the Management of the Brantford Coach 
and Body Company, Limited, was taking action 
to form a “ Company” union in opposition to 
the local union of the United Automobile 
Workers of America, and the complaint was 
taken up with the Management. Negotiations 
took place between a committee of the em- 
ployees, members of the Union, and officials 
of the Company and considerable progress 
towards a direct settlement was made, but 
the demand for a signed agreement was not 
conceded. On June 25 an application was 
received in the Department for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, and as an officer 
of the Department was at the time in Brant- 
ford he was asked to look into the matter. 
He found that the Company would not recede 
from this position, and the dispute was not 
terminated at the close of June. Approxi- 
mately 200 employees were involved in this 
instance. 


Evectric Apparatus Facrory WorkKERS, 
Toronto, Ont.—On the afternoon of June 4, 
1941, the entire production staff of the Lans- 
downe Plant of the Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited, Toronto, ceased work and 
held a meeting to discuss the refusal of the 
Management to meet a Union committee. The 
Vice-President of the Union concerned, the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers 
of America (C.I.0.) was at once advised by 
telegram that as the plant was engaged on 
war orders a strike was illegal in the circum- 
stances and that the employees should be 
notified that severe penalties under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act could be 
apphed, and that the Department expected to 
be informed that work would be resumed by 
noon the following day. This was not done, 
however, and employees in the Ward Street 
plants joined in the strike. Further warnings 
from the Minister of Labour to the repre- 
sentatives of the strikers went unheeded, and 
when work had not been resumed by noon 
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on June 9 the case was referred to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for such action as was deemed 
most appropriate in the circumstances. On 
the evening of June 11 the employees voted to 
resume work the following morning. Approxi- 
mately 700 workers were involved in the dis- 
pute. On June 13 an application was received 
in the Department from union officers for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 

Details of the strike will be found in the 
report on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada” 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, VANCOUVER, 
B.C —Prolonged negotiations between officers 
of Local Union 170, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steam Fitters and 
the master plumbers of Vancouver, B.C., as 
to the revision of the agreement expiring 
May 1, 1941, became deadlocked on the ques- 
tion of whether or not the new scale tenta- 
tively agreed upon should be made effective 
on existing contracts, and on June 20 an 
application was received in the Department 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. An officer of the 
Department of Labour participated in the 
conferences which took place, and for a time 
it appeared that his efforts to bring about 
a settlement would be successful. The apph- 
cation stated that 121 workmen were affected 
by the dispute. 


Beppinc Factory Workers, Monrreat, 
P.Q.—On June 18, 1941, between 140 and 175 
out of the 350 employees of the Dominion 
Bedding Company, Montreal, stopped work in 
protest against certain dismissals and in sup- 
port of their demands for union recognition, 
higher wage rates and adjustment of working 
conditions. The employees were members of 
Local No. 302, Upholsterers’ International 
Union, and upon representatives of the federal 
Department of Labour informing them that 
strike action was illegal owing to the fact that 
the Company was engaged on war orders the 
men returned to work on June 20, 1941. 
Application for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was shortly thereafter filed 
with the Department. 


Purp Mitt Workers, EpMUNDSTON, AND 
ATHOLVILLE, N.B—Negotiations looking to a 
renewal of an agreement covering wage rates 
and working conditions under way since March, 
1941, between the Fraser Companies, Limited, 
and its subsidiary the Restigouche Company, 
Limited, on the one hand, and the Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers’ Union, representing their 
employees, on the other, broke down over 
the question of the revision of the basic wage 
rate, and on June 13 the services of a Concilia- 
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tion Officer of the federal Department of 
Labour were requested. Accordingly a repre- 
sentative of the Department met the parties 
and succeeded in clarifying the situation with 
the result that direct negotiations were 
resumed. 


MeEcHANICcS, Firrers aND Hevrers, Monr- 
REAL, P.Q—On May 1, 1941, the Ornamental 
Iron and Bronze Manufacturers’ Section of 
the Builders’ Exchange, Inc., made application 
for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
on behalf of its member firms, the Canadian 
Welding Works, Ltd., the Montreal Architec- 
tural Iron Works, Ltd., the Forgeweld Iron- 
works, Ltd., A & S. Architectural Iron, the 
Montreal Metalworked Products, Ltd., and 
A. Faustin, Ltd. The application stated that 
approximately 200 workers were concerned, 
represented by Local No. 2366, Ornamental 
Iron Workers’ Union (S.W.O.C.). The appli- 
cation alleged failure to negotiate a mutually 
satisfactory collective agreement. An official 
of the Dominion Department of Labour was 
able to bring representatives of the parties 
together in conference but the main questions 
at issue could not be solved. In the early 
part of June a number of the workers directly 
affected resigned in mass, effective June 13, 
on which date they ceased work, following 
which picketing of the plants was alleged by 
the Companies. It was considered that this 
action represented an illegal strike, the Union 
representative was advised accordingly, and 
the men returned to work. A settlement of 
the matters in dispute was finally reached 
through the efforts of a newly established 
Industrial Disputes Enquiry Commission on 
June 26, 1941, 


Tronware Facrory Workers, Owen Sounp, 
Ont—On June 13, 1941, the Department of 
Labour was advised that some difficulty had 
arisen between the Northern Bolt, Screw and 
Wire Company, Limited, and its employees, 
members of Local Union No. 2447, Steel 
Workers’ Organizing Committee, over ques- 
tions of wage scales, working conditions and 
union recognition. A member of the concilia- 
tion staff of the Department visited the plant 
on June 17, and was able to arrange a meeting 
between the officials of the Company and 
representatives of the Union at which negotia- 
tions were opened looking to an agreement 
which would render unnecessary procedure 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act for which the Union was applying. At 
this meeting certain points were tentatively 
agreed upon and a later conference arranged 
for, both parties specially asking that a repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labour be 
present. 

Movrpers AND Core Maxkzurs, BraNntrorp, 
Ont.—The Department of Labour was in- 
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formed on June 14, 1941, of a request made to 
the Canadian Car and Foundry Company, 
Limited, for a 10 per cent wage increase by 
certain of their employees, members of Local 
29, International Moulders’ Union, and that, 
on the refusal of the Company to grant the 
request, a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act would be applied for. An official 
of the Conciliation staff of the Department 
met the parties and as wage increases of 5 
per cent respectively having been granted in 
January, 1940, and August, 1940, the dispute 
was settled on the basis of a cost-of-living 
bonus within the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440. About 75 foundry workers 
were directly affected by this dispute, and 
approximately 300 indirectly. 

ELectricAL APppaRATUS Factory WORKERS, 
Hamiutton, Ont.—On June 24, 1941, about 
500 employees of the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company, Limited, Hamilton, ceased work 
in protest against the Company’s refusal to 
bargain collectively with Local 504, United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America (C.I.0.). The Minister of Labour 
immediately telegraphed the representative 
of the strikers that a cessation of work was 
illegal and requested them to return to work 
immediately, which they did the following 
day. The matters in dispute have now been 
referred by the Minister of Labour to an 
Industrial Disputes Enquiry Commission. 


Coan Miners, CUMBERLAND, B.C—A dis- 
pute having arisen in June, 1941, between 
Canadian Collieriles (Dunsmuir), Limited, 
and its coal miners, members of the United 
Mine Workers of America, over the proposal 
of the Company to transfer miners from 
time to time between Mines Nos. 5 and 8 
in an effort to keep both pits working, which 
proposal was not acceptable to the employees, 
representatives of the Department of Labour 
met officials of the Company and the Union 
in an attempt to mediate the difficulty. The 
men were unwilling to refer the matter to 
an independent Chairman as provided for 
in their contract, nor would they agree to 
permit a system of transfers, and the Com- 
pany accordingly shut down No. 5 Mine, 
claiming economic reasons, thus depriving 
an estimated one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred workmen of employment. The 
matter was subsequently referred to the 
officials of District 18, United Mine Workers 
of America, and the services of the federal 
Department of Labour were offered in any 
further attempts to arrive at a mutually satis- 
factory solution. 


Wootten Factory Workers, ALMONTE, 
Onr—On June 25 the Department of Labour 
was advised that differences had arisen be- 
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tween the Rosamond Woollen Mills, Limited, 
and the employees, being members of Almonte 
Local Union No. 1, over the demands of the 
latter for an immediate general wage increase. 
A representative of the Department of Labour 
visited the plant on June 27 and was able to 
mediate the dispute on the basis of a cost-of- 
living bonus within the provisions of Order 
in Council P.C. 7440. Approximately 200 
workers are employed in the plant. 


Founpry Workers, WHITBY, ONT.—On June 
2, 1941, an application was received in the 
Department for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation to deal with 
a dispute between the Whitby Malleable 
Tron and Brass Company, Limited, and its 
moulders, press operators, grinders,  etc., 
members of Local 1817, Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee. The cause of the 
dispute was stated to be the refusal of the 
Company to meet a union committee to dis- 
cuss a proposed agreement. An officer of the 
Department conferred with officials of the 
Company and representatives of the Union. 
He ascertained that a majority of the em- 
ployees were members of the Union men- 
tioned, and thereupon arranged a conference 
between the Management of the Company, 
a committee of the employees, the Business 
Agent of the Union, in which he also partici- 
pated. Some progress toward a settlement 
was made, but at the end of June the matter 
was still before the Department. One hun- 
dred and twenty employees were stated to be 
directly affected. 


Gotp Miners, Kirkuanp Laks, Ont.—Dur- 
ing the month of June, officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labour dealt with differences be- 
tween a number of Mine Operators in the 
Kirkland Lake district and their miners, the 
majority of whom were stated to be mem- 
bers of the Kirkland Lake Mine and Mill 
Workers Local Union No. 240. The miners, 
through their representatives, had requested 
a conference to consider a collective agree- 
ment covering wages, etc., which request at 
the end of June had not been granted. An 
officer of the Department visited Kirkland 
Lake on June 21 and 22 and considerable 
progress was made toward clarifying the situa- 
tion. The Mine Operators, however, were 
unconvinced that the Union in question 
actually represented a majority of the em- 
ployees, and some controversy arose as to 
the method to be followed to determine the 
point. The dispute is still receiving con- 
sideration in the Department. The Union 
has given the definite assurance that there 
will be no cessation of work pending a refer- 
ence of the dispute to a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation should a_ settlement 
not be secured otherwise. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1941 


% 


HE following table ‘Shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for June, 1941, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 


Number |Number of |Time loss in 

Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 
‘Sunes LOLS. ae ean 29 (o20 38, 143 
*Mayn LOAL is: Gerke 35 6, 292 23, 926 
Jame 19404 few cose ses 14 6, 837 38, 827 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
ess than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


The number of strikes and lockouts dur- 
ing June was higher than in June of last year 
and there was a slight imcrease in the num- 
ber of workers involved but there was 
approximately the same time loss. A num- 
ber of the disputes in June, 1941, involved 
small numbers of workers and caused little 
time loss, there being 13 which involved 
less than 100 workers each. There were, how- 
ever, 11 disputes, each of which caused 1,000 
or more man working days in time loss. 
The more important of these were those in- 
volving hosiery workers and electric appara- 
tus factory workers at Toronto, button 
workers at Kitchener, Ont., coal miners at 
Sydney Mines, N\S., and loggers at Cowichan 
Lake, B.C. 

In June, 1940, most of the time loss was 
due to strikes of silk factory workers at 
Drummondville, P.Q., and coal miners in 
four localities in Nova Scotia. 

In May, 1941, the most important disputes 
were those involving steel rolling mill workers 
at Montreal and metal factory workers at 
Toronto, while four short strikes of coal 
miners in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
caused time loss of nearly 5,000 days 

Four disputes, imvolving 734 employees, 
were carried over from May and 25 com- 
menced during June. Of these 29 disputes, 
26 were terminated during the month, two 
being decided in favour of the employers in- 


volved, four in favour of the workers, six 
resulted in compromise settlements, and 14 
were indefinite in result. At the end of the 
month, therefore, there were three strikes or 
lockouts recorded as in progress, namely: 
logging camp workers, Cowichan Lake, B.C.; 
rubber factory workers, Oakville, Ont., and 
hosiery factory workers, Toronto, Ont. 

Among the 14 disputes for which the 
results were recorded as indefinite, in eight 
cases work was resumed on the understand- 
ing that the disputes would be referred to 
Boards under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, in some cases only if further 
negotiations did not bring about a settle- 
ment. In one other case the dispute was 
to be dealt with under the Industrial Con- 
ciation and Arbitration Act of British 
Columbia. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to five 
disputes of this nature, namely: Hotel 
chambermaids, Montreal, P.Q., one employer, 
July 19, 1940, to September 15, 1940; taxi- 
cab drivers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
September 238, 1940, to November 30, 1940; 
packing plant employees, Toronto, Ont., one 
employer, September 24, 1940, to November 
30, 1940; dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., one 
employer, October 8, 1940, to November 30, 
1940; seamen, Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, five employers, April 11-17, 1941, to 
May 31, 1941. 

In connection with the strike of seamen 
listed above, it was reported during June 
that all but 30 of those on strike had 
obtained work on other boats or in other 
industries. 

A minor dispute involved 20 longshoremen 
unloading grain at an elevator at Goderich, 
Ont. for three hours on June 2. The em- 
ployees desired an increase in wages but 
work was resumed pending the arrival of a 
conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour. A compromise on the wage rates 
was reached on the next day. 

A minor dispute involved a small number 
of -workers in a metal manufacturing estab- 
lishment at Wallaceburg, Ont., on June 7. 
During the absence of the manager a 
stoppage of about one hour occurred over 
a dispute with a new foreman. Later 
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those involved were transferred to other 
departments. 

A stoppage of work in a coal mine at 
Minto, N.B., on June 28, resulted from a 
dispute as to the employment of non-union 
workers. Particulars as to the dispute have 
not been received. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes by 
industries in which strikes and _ lockouts 
occurred during the month, giving particu- 
lars as to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


LoacciING 


The dispute involving two logging com- 
panies at Cowichan Lake, Vancouver Island, 
B.C., was terminated by reference. to a 
Board under the British Columbia Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act, for which 
one of the employers had applied when the 
dispute began, and work was resumed on 
July 7. 

MINING 


The coal miners at Stellarton had refused 
to resume work on June 2 after the mine had 
been closed since May 29 owing to a fire in 
the mine. This section had been walled off 
and, after inspection by the provincial mine 
inspectors and representatives of the man- 
agement and miners, the mine had _ been 
pronounced: safe for re-opening. The miners 
however, insisted on further inspection but 
returned to work when the provincial in- 
spector said this would be done as soon as 
work was resumed. 


MANUFACTURING 


Vegetable Foods—Several of the employees 
in a candy factory at Toronto, who had 
ceased work on June 5 for increased wages 
were reported to have begun to return to 
work when the employer began to replace 
them on the next day. The plant was 
picketed until June 10. 


Fur, Leather, etc—The strike of tannery 
workers at Owen Sound resulted in an agree- 
ment with the Tanning Workers’ Local Union 
providing for increases in wages with a 
minimum of 35 cents per hour for male 
employees, 20 cents for female employees dur- 
ing probation of six months and 25 cents 
for skilled female workers, time and one half 
for overtime after nine hours, double time 
for Sundays and eight statutory holidays, and 
a cost of living bonus under P.C. 7440 (Decem- 
ber 17, 1940). The management stated the 
man suspended was not known to be a union 
official. 


29745—5 


Textiles, Clothing, etc—The strike of hosiery 
workers at Toronto on June 3: was termin- 
ated on July 7 as a result of conciliation by 
the Ontario Department of Labour, all em- 
ployees being reinstated. Six employees were 
arrested on charges of disorderly conduct, 
resisting police officers, etc., and were released 
on bail. Later some of these were fined and 
others given suspended sentences. 


Metal Products—tThe strike of employees in 
an electric apparatus manufacturing establish- 
ment in Toronto on June 4 to secure recogni- 
tion of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, increased wages, 
etc., was declared by the Minister of Labour 
to be illegal as the employer was producing war 
supplies and proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes. Investigation Act had not been. 
instituted. The representatives of the union 
were advised to call off the strike immedately 
and apply for a Board. On June 12 sum- 
monses were issued against five men for going 
on strike and inciting others to strike and 
against ten others for striking, the charges 
being laid on instructions of the Minister of 
Justice. The employees resumed work on 
June 18 and applied for a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. A 
Board was established on June 27. 

The strike of coke ovens employees in a steel 
plant at Sydney, N.S., was due to the suspen- 
sion of an employee for three days for breaking 
a rule of the plant. The offence was reported 
to have been committed with a foreman who 
was dismissed. Work was resumed when the 
penalty for the worker was cancelled. 

The strike of ornamental iron workers at 
Montreal followed the failure of negotiations 
between the Ornamental Iron and Bronze 
Manufacturers and Contractors’ Section of the 
Builders Exchange and a Montreal local of the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee regard- 
ing a wage increase. The men proposed an 
increase of ten cents per hour and the 
employers offered five cents. On this being 
rejected the latter applied for a Board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. A 
number of the employees then gave notice of 
resigning their positions effective on June 13 
and ceased work on that day. This concerted 
stoppage of work was held to constitute a 
strike as defined in the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and the union was notified. 
Work was resumed on June 23. The dispute 
was then referred to the Chairman of the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission pro- 
vided for by an Order in Council of June 6, 
1941, P.C. 4020 (Lasour Gazerts, June, 1941, 
pp. 613-4). An increase in wages of eight 
cents per hour was later agreed upon. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JUNE, 1941* 


Number involved /|Time loss 
Industry, occupation —_—_—_—_————————_| in man 
and locality Establish- working Particularst 
ments | Workers days 


-. | es | | | 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to June, 1941 


MANUFACTURING— 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Tannery workers, Owen 1 59 150 |Commenced May 30, 1941; against lay-off 
Sound, Ont. of union officer, for union recognition and 


wage increase; terminated June 4; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers. 
Textiles, clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 1 126 2,200 |Commenced May 28 and June 3, 1941; for 
Owen Sound, Ont. wage increase; terminated June 24; work 
resumed pending settlement; indefinite. 
Metal Products— 


Steel rolling mill workers, 1 324 2,500 |Commenced April 23, 1941; for wage increase 
Montreal, P.Q. recommended in minority report of I.D.I. 
Board; terminated June 10; work resumed 

pending reconvening of I.D.I. Board; in- 


definite. 
Miscellaneous Products— 
Button factory workers, 4 225 4,800 |Commenced May 29, 1941; for wage increase, 
Kitchener-Waterloo, union recognition, payment for overtime, 
Ont. etc.; terminated June 25; conciliation (pro- 


vincial) ; compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during June, 1941 


Logeinc— : 
Logging camp workers, 2, 300 3,000 |Commenced June 19; for increased wages and 
Cowichan Lake, B.C. union agreement; unterminated. 


MINING, ETC.— 


Coal miners, Stellarton, 1 463 720 |Commenced June 2; for further investigation 
N.S. of safety conditions; terminated June 5; 
work resumed pending investigation; com- 

promise. 

Coal miners, Sydney Mines, i 900 4,000 |Commenced June 3; re timbering; termin- 

N.S. ated June 7; work resumed pending settle- 
ment; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1 720 720 |Commenced June 4; insympathy with strike 
at Sydney Mines; terminated June 4; return 
of workers; indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods, etc.— 

Candy factory workers, 1 38 100 |Commenced June 5; for increased wages ; 
Toronto, Ont. terminated June 10; replacement and re- 
turn of workers; in favour of employer. 

Rubber Products— 

Rubber factory workers, 1 40 40 |Commenced June 3; for increased wages ; 
Kitchener, Ont. terminated June 3; work resumed pending 
negotiations; indefinite. 
Rubber factory workers, 1 22 30 |Commenced June 19; for increased wages ; 
Oakville, Ont. unterminated. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 

Hosiery factory workers, 1 230 5,000 |Commenced June 3; against employment of 
Toronto, Ont. girls on certain machines; unterminated. 
Woollen mill workers, 1 300 40 |Commenced June 4; for increased wages ; 

Guelph, Ont. terminated June 4; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 

Hosiery factory workers, 1 32 190 |Commenced June 9; for dismissal of foreman; 
Sherbrooke, P.Q. terminated June 14; conciliation (provin- 
cial), work resumed pending provincial in- 

vestigation; indefinite. 
Cotton factory workers, 1 166 800 |Commenced June 17; against dismissal of 
Milltown, N.B. worker; terminated June 21; conciliation 


(provincial), worker reinstated pending 
good conduct; compromise. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
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Workers 


Number involved |Time loss 


Eatablich. 


ments 


in man 
working 
days 


—Concluded 





Particularst 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during June, 1941—Con. 


MANUFACTURING—Con. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Compositors (news and 
job), Oshawa, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Steel products factory 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. 


Electric apparatus factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 


Coke ovens workers, 
Sydney, N.S. 


Truck body factory work- 
ers, Toronto, Ont. 


Ornamental iron workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Truck body factory work- 
ers, Kitchener, Ont. 





Electric apparatus factory 
workers, Hamilton, 
Ont. 





Electric apparatus factory 
workers, Vancouver, 
BC, 


Non.-Met. Minerals, etc.— 
Glass factory workers, 
London, Ont. 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Bedding factory workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Bedding factory workers, 
Montreal, P.Q. 


ConstrRucTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters, etc., Toronto, 
Ont. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water Transportation— 
Longshoremen, Cap-de-la- 
Madeleine, P.Q. 


100 





665 


700 


111 


150 


50 


90 


977 


34 


65 


21 


175 


275 


20 


1,000 |Commenced June 2; for increased wages, 40- 


2,400 


5, 000 


140 


300 


350 


90 


977 


34 


650 


250 


262 


1,500 


20 |Commenced June 5; 


hour week and union agreement; termin- 
ated June 30; negotiations; compromise. 


Commenced June 1; for increased wages, 
changes in working conditions and union 
recognition; terminated June 5; work re- 
sumed pending negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 4; for union recognition, 
increased wages, ete.; .; terminated June 12; 
work resumed pending reference to I.D.I. 
Board; indefinite. 


Commenced June 5; against suspension of 
worker; terminated June 6; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 


Commenced June 6; for increased wages, re- 
duced hours and union recognition; termin- 
ated June 9; conciliation (federal), work 
resumed pending reference to I.D.I. Board; 
indefinite. 


Commenced June 14; for increased wages ; 
terminated June 21; reference to I.D.I. 
Board and conciliation (federal); com- 
promise. 


Commenced June 23; for dismissal of one 
worker; terminated June 23; work re- 
sumed pending decision of I.D.I. Board 
previously established; indefinite. 


Commenced June 24; against refusal of em- 
ployer to negotiate wages, hours, etc., with 
union committee; terminated June 24; 
work resumed pending settlement; indefi- 
nite. 


Commenced June 30; against changes i in con- 
ditions pending I. D.I. Board inquiry; ter- 
minated June 30; conciliation (federal) ; 
indefinite. 


Commenced June 18; for union recognition 
and increased wages; terminated June 30; 
application for I.D.I. Board; indefinite. 


Commenced June 2; for union recognition and 
increased wages; terminated June 14; con- 
ciliation (provincial), and negotiations ; 
compromise. 


Commenced June 18; against discharge of 
two union workers; terminated June 19; 
conciliation (federal), work resumed pend- 
ing negotiations; indefinite. 


Commenced June 16; for increased wages ; 
terminated June 23; conciliation (provin- 
cial); in favour of workers. 


for increased wages ; 
terminated June 5; replacement and re- 
turn of workers; in ‘favour of employer. 


t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of 
termination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 
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The strike of nearly one thousand workers 
in an electric apparatus manufacturing estab- 
lishment, having over 5,000 employees, in 
Hamilton on June 24 was a one-day stoppage 
in protest against the refusal of the manage- 
ment to negotiate with a union committee as 
to increased wages and the forty-hour week. 

Non-metallic Mineral Products—The strike 
of a number of workers in a glass manufactur- 
ing establishment at London on June 18 
followed the refusal of the management to 
negotiate with a committee of members of the 
United Automobile Workers of America. The 
union claimed that the lay-off of a number 
of employees, stated to be the result of the 
transfer of certain operations to another fac- 
tory of the company, constituted a lockout of 
certain union workers and a number of others 
ceased work and joined those laid off in 
picketing the establishment. A member of the 
picket pleaded guilty to a charge of carrying 
a concealed weapon, an iron pipe, and was 
sentenced to three months in jail. On appeal 
this sentence was reduced to ten days. The 
plant was shut down on June 23 for three days 
by arrangement between the management and 
a shop committee of employees. Later an 
application was made for a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

Miscellaneous Products—The strike of button 
factory workers at Kitchener and Waterloo, 
Ont., which commenced on May 29 followed 
negotiations with union representatives since 
April for increased wages. The employees 
stated they had attempted to have a con- 
ference with manufacturers in other districts 
to stabilize conditions in the industry with 
a view to a better wage scale. As a result of 
conciliation by an officer of the Ontario 
Department of Labour a settlement was 
reached with three of the employers providing 
for a compromise on the wage increases, and 
work was resumed on June 26. At the begin- 
ning of July work was resumed in the fourth 
factory, a wage increase being granted but 
it was reported that half of the employees 
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had secured work elsewhere. The workers 
belonged to the Button Workers’ Local Union 
chartered by the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

The strike of bedding factory workers at 
Kitchener on June 2 resulted in a compromise 
on the wages increase. The Mattress and 
Bedding Local Union chartered by the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour was recognized but 
without a closed shop agreement. 

The strike of bedding factory workers at 
Montreal on June 18 followed the discharge 
of two workers, members of the International 
Upholsterers’ Union, stated by the employer 
to be for reasons of discipline and by the 
union to be in connection with proposals for 
changes in wages and working conditions. As 
a result of conciliation by the Department of 
Labour work was resumed on the understand- 
ing that there would be negotiations and a 
reference of the dispute to a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation if not settled. An 
application was received’ on June 27. 


CoNSTRUCTION 


The stoppage of work by painters, decorators, 
glaziers, etc., at Toronto on June 16 in the 
employ of certain master painters was due to 
the refusal of the latter group to accept an 
award of the Joint Board for the construction 
industry, established as a result of a conference 
of representatives of employers and employees 
at Ottawa in February and April (Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1941, page 494). The painters’ 
union had proposed an increase in wages from 
75 cents per hour to 90 cents and the Board 
decided on a rate of 824 cents from June 1, 
and 85 cents from September 1, 1941. The 
award was made effective by the large con- 
tractors and all doing government work but a 
number of smaller contractors refused to hire 
painters at the new rate. The union held that 
this constituted a lockout. As a result of 
conciliation by the Ontario Department of 
Labour, the dispute was terminated on June 14, 
when the award was accepted by the more 
important of the contractors. 


IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 


COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1941, issue, in the review of Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1940. The latter included a table summarizing 
the principal statistics as to strikes and lock- 
outs since 1919, in the various’ countries for 
whic) such figures are available. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 


each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two 
years and for such countries the figures are 
not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to _ particular 
disputes is taken for the most part from 
newspapers. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette pub- 
lishes statistics dealing with disputes involv- 
ing stoppages of work and gives some details 
of the more important ones. An order under 
the Defence Regulations, effective July, 25, 
1940, provides for the settlement of disputes 
and the prevention of strikes and lockouts 
as noted in the Lasour Gazertn, August, 1940, 
page 760. 

Revised figures for the year 1940 show the 
number of disputes beginning in the year as 
922; the number of workers involved in all 
disputes in progress during the year was 
299,400, and the time loss 940,000 working 
days. Over half the number of workers in- 
volved and the time loss was in the coal 
mining industry. 

The number of disputes beginning in April, 
1941, was 97, and 20 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
117 disputes in progress during the month; 
45,700 workers were involved in the disputes 
in progress during the month, and the time 
loss was 187,000 working days. 

Of the 97 disputes which began during April, 
20 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 34 were over other wage questions, 6 over 
working hours, 18 were over questions regard- 
ing employment of particular classes or per- 
sons, 16 arose out of questions respecting 
working conditions, 2 on questions of trade 
union principle and one was a sympathetic 
strike. During April, final settlements were 
reached in the case of 90 disputes of which 
17 were settled in favour of workers, 42 in 
favour of employers and 31 resulted in com- 
promise settlements. In 15 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


Australia 


A strike of 3,000 gas works employees 
occurred in April in Sydney and district; no 
settlement was reported. 


United States 


The number of strikes beginning in May 
was 500, involving 315,000 workers. The time 
loss for all disputes in progress during the 
month was 2,250,000 working days. 

Ten thousand loggers and lumber mill 
workers in the State of Washington who went 
on strike May 9, for wage increases, returned 
to work about June 24, under a temporary 
agreement; 1,500, however, were still out on 
strike at that time. 

A stoppage of work involving about 12,000 
employees of an aircraft manufacturing plant 
at Inglewood, California, began June 5, the 
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workers demanding increased wages and other 
concessions. Jour days later the plant was 
occupied by troops of the United States army 
and some strikers returned to work. The 
next day the strikers voted to return to work, 
and work was resumed on June 11. An 
agreement providing for increased wages was 
later reached through the National Defence 
Mediation Board. 

Strikes in the aluminum industry involving 
4,000 workers at Detroit, Michigan and 7,000 
workers at Cleveland, Ohio, began June 10, 
but were settled by federal conciliation within 
two days. 


The strike of machinists in shipyards in the 
San Francisco district, California, which began 
May 10, and was noted in the last issue of 
the Lasour Gazerre, was called off June 26. 
Work was to be resumed under the terms of 
the master agreement for the whole Pacific 
Coast which had been signed in April; the 
demands of the strikers for wages and: over- 
time pay higher than in the master agreement 
were dropped. One company which had not 
previously been a party to the master agree- 
ment, agreed to sign it. 


The General Purchasing Branch of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply has 
awarded approximately 100,000 contracts on 
Canadian account with a total value in excess 
of $300,000,000 during the past two years, 
according to an announcement made recently. 
British contracts placed by this Branch for 
mechanical transport alone totalled $120,- 
000,000. During May, 2,479 requisitions and 
contract demands were received by the 
Department as a whole and of these the 
General Purchasing Branch handled approxi- 
mately 75 per cent. 


War Time Regulation of Hours of Labour 
and Labour Supply in Great Britain is the 
title of a monograph issued recently by the 
United States Department of Labor, Wage 
and Hour Division. 

Two aspects of the labour supply problem 
in war-time Great Britain, that of hours 
worked and of methods for increasing the 
supply of workers in defence productions, 
are discussed in the monograph as well as such 
closely related supply questions as unemploy- 
ment. training. dilation, and industrial con- 
scription. While no conclusions regarding 
American economic mobilization have been 
drawn in the text, many significant parallels 
will be obvious. 
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CANADA’S FAIR WAGES POLICY 


Amendment to Minimum Wage Conditions on Government Contracis 


ANADA’S Fair Wages Policy, adopted 
originally by Resolution of Parliament 
in 1900, and subsequently expressed in Orders 
in Council, requires government contractors to 
pay on government work wage rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is performed. 


In 1935 the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act gave the policy the further sanction of 
an Act of Parliament so far as it applied to 
the building trades and construction work. 
Under this Act schedules of specific current 
rates are furnished all contractors. 


For contracts for the manufacture and 
supply of goods, 1.e., for practically all govern- 
ment contracts except in the field of construc- 
tion, the provisions of Orders in Council 
requiring the payment of current rates remain 
in force. 


In 1934 these were supplemented by pre- 
scribing minimum wage rates as follows: 


1. Not less than the rates prescribed under 
any provincial law, and, in all cases, 


2. Not less than 30 cents an hour for males 
18 years of age or over, and 


3. Not less than 20 cents an hour for females 
18 years of age or over. 


4. Not less than the minimum wage rates 
of Nova Scotia for males and females 
under 18 years of age in certain Mari- 
time provinces where no minimum wage 
legislation was in effect. 


On May 30, 1941, these conditions were 
amended by Order in Council P.C. 3884 which 
increased the minimum wage rates to 35 cents 
and 25 cents respectively for males and 
females over eighteen years of age, made 
provision for a system of permits to employ 
beginners and handicapped workers at sub- 
standard rates, and provided penalties for 
non-compliance as follows: 


1. For each day on which any employee is 
employed at less than the prescribed 
minimum rate the contractor or sub- 
contractor is liable to a fine of from $10 
to $25. 


2. The contractor or subcontractor shall be 
required to pay any employee twice the 
difference between the wages actually 
paid to him and the amount he should 
have been paid at the prescribed mini- 
mum rate. 


These minimum wage rates do not apply to 
apprentices properly so-called’, i.e., employed 
and trained under a long term indenture or 
other formal written contract. 


It should be noted that the beginners’ rates 
apply to both male and filemale workers. Any 
employer who receives permission to hire 
beginners at 20 cents per hour undertakes to 
advance them to 85 cents per hour after the 
twelfth week of employment, whether they are 
male or female. 


Pending the completion of the arrangements 
mentioned below, applications for permits 
should be made by letter addressed to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. Applications 
for permits to employ beginners should state: 


1. The total number of male employees 
aged 18 or over, and’ their average wage 
rates. 


2. The total number of female employees 
aged 18 or over, and their average wage 
rates. 


3. The total number of employees, both 
male and female, 18 years of age and 
under, and their average wage rates. 


4. The number of beginners whom it is 
proposed to employ, if so permitted; 
the nature of the work on which it is 
proposed to employ them, and _ the 
respective rates of wages which it is 
proposed to pay them. 


Applications for permits to employ a worker 
handicapped by old age or by physical or 
mental infirmity should state: 


1. The name of the handicapped worker 
whom it is proposed to employ; 

2. The nature of the work on which it is 
proposed to employ him and the pro- 
posed rate of wages; 

3. A description of the nature and degree 
of the alleged handicapped, supported if 
possible by a medical certificate ; 

4, A brief summary of the previous em- 
ployment experience of the handicapped 
worker, together with the wage rates 
received. 


5. Such other information as the company 
deems relevant. 


Juty, 1941 


A separate application should be made with 
respect to each handicapped person, and 
should be signed also by him. 

The text of P.C. 3884 with some explanatory 
inserts is reproduced below. 

The provincial Departments of Labour have 
agreed to co-operate in the enforcement of 
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this policy. Enquiries about the meaning and 
complaints about the violation of any of these 
requirements may be addiressed to the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the province concerned. In 
a short time these Departments will also 
accept applications for permits to employ 
beginners and handicapped: workers. 


Text of Order in Council P.C. 3884 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports with 
reference to Order in Council dated June 7, 
1922 (P.C. 1206) amended as to the “B” condi- 
tions by Order in Council dated December 
31, 1934 (P.C. 3271), setting forth the Fair 
Wages Policy of the Government of Canada 
with respect to contracts for the manufacture 
of supplies,— 


1. that since December, 1934, the cost of 
living has increased 14 per cent. and the average 
wage rates of common labour in factories have 
increased about 20 per cent; 


2. that the minimum wage rates prescribed 
in the said Order, including rates of 30 cents 
per hour for men and 20 cents an hour for 
women, can therefore no longer be regarded as 
fair and reasonable minimum rates; 


3. that a number of serious industrial dis- 
putes have arisen over wage rates at or near 
these minima; and 


4, that much industrial unrest would be 
allayed and many industrial disputes averted 
if these minimum rates increased to more 
reasonable levels; 


Therefore His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour, is pleased to order 
that the Schedule of Minimum Wage Rates in 
clause 1 of the said “B” conditions be and it 
is hereby rescinded and the following substi- 
tuted therefor: 


“Schedule of Minimum Wage Rates” 


a. For any character or class of work, not 
less than the rate, if any, set for such work 
pursuant to any law of the province in which 
this work is performed, and, in any event, 


b. For male employees over eighteen years 
of age and for any employee [regardless of sex 
or age]1 who holds a certificate of gradua- 
tion from a recognized pre-employment school 
under Canada’s War Emergency Training Pro- 
gramme, not less than 35 cents an hour; and 





1 Explanatory insert not in official text. 
2 Explanatory insert not in official text. 


ce. For female employees over eighteen years 
of age, not less than 25 cents an hour; 


Provided however, that the Minister of Labour 
or his duly authorized representative may 
issue permits for the employment of begin- 
ners [over eighteen years whether male or 
female]? without previous experience in the 
trade at rates not less than the following: 


twenty cents per hour for the first four weeks 
of employment, 


twenty-five cents per hour for the second four 
weeks of employment, 


thirty cents per hour for the third four weeks 
of employment, and 


thirty-five cents thereafter, 
and of handicapped persons at such special 
rates as the Minister finds to be fair and rea- 
sonable, upon written application therefor in 
such form as the Minister of Labour may 
prescribe.” 


His Excellency in Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour and under 
the authority of the War Measures Act 
(chapter 206, R.S.C. 1927), is further pleased 
to order and doth hereby order as follows: 


1. The terms of all existing contracts of 
the type to which the said “B” conditions 
apply, shall be revised by the insertion therein 
of the foregoing. Schedule of Minimum Wages, 
such revision to become effective ten days 
after written notice thereof has been communi- 
cated to the contractor; and 


2. Any contractor or subcontractor who em- 
ploys any person in or upon the work of any 
contract at a wage rate of less than that pre- 
scribed in the foregoing Schedule of Minimum 
Wages shall be guilty of an offence and shall 
be liable on summary conviction to a fine of 
not less than ten dollars and not more than 
twenty-five dollars for each day on which each 
such person was so employed and shall be 
ordered to pay each such person twice the 
difference between the wages actually paid to 
him and the prescribed minimum rate. 
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RELEASE OF KEY INDUSTRIAL WORKERS FROM MILITARY SERVICE 


Instructions Issued by the Department of National Defence to All 
District Officers Commanding 


NDICATIVE of the mutual co-operation be- 
tween the military and industrial phases 
of Canada’s war effort are the arrangements 


made 


by the Department of National Defence 


through the Reserve Army (Special) Regula- 


tions, 


1941, for the postponement of military 


training and active service of “key men” in 


“ war 


industries.” 


In a statement issued to all District Officers 
Commanding, the Headquarters of the Depart- 


ment 


of National Defence outlines the pro- 


cedure to be followed by recruiting agencies 
in an endeavour to co-operate with war in- 
dustries in order that the man-power of the 
country will be used to the best possible advan- 


tage. 
made 
assist 


(a) 


(b) 


The following definitions have been 
for the use of recruiting agencies to 
them in the attainment of this objective. 


“ Key Man” 

Key Man means any man employed by a 
war industry, whose occupation, in the 
opinion of the Board, may not, for the 
time being, be interrupted without caus- 


ing serious loss of effectiveness to his 
employer’s activity. 

“War Industry ” 

War Industry means any employer 


engaged in any industrial or servicing 
activity which, in the opinion of the 
Board, is essential to the successful prose- 
cution of the war. 


Outlining the procedure to be adopted in 


the event of a “key man” 


ment 


applying for enlist- 
in the Canadian Army (Active) the 


instructions to recruiting agencies state: 


(a) 


(b) If 


When an applicant presents himself for 
enlistment and he appears acceptable, he 
will sign a “ Record of Educational and 
Trade Qualifications” and if it appears 
that he is a tradesman he will be 
examined carefully as to his present 
task and employment, in an endeavour 
to ascertain whether he is a “Key Man” 
in a “War Industry.” 


it appears that the applicant, by 
reason of his trade, is a “ Key Man” in 
a “War Industry”, he will be duly en- 
listed, medically examined and granted 
leave of absence pending the consideration 
of his case as hereinafter provided, and 
directed to continue his civil employment 
by the recruiting officer at whatever 
depot, recruiting station or unit the 
man has enlisted. This recruiting officer 
will immediately notify the District 
Recruiting Officer who in turn will im- 
mediately notify the War Industry who 
or which is the employer by registered 
post that the man has enlisted, and 
request the employer, if he objects to the 
man being withdrawn for Active Service 
on the ground that it is not in the interest 
of the National War Iffort, to complete 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


(h) 


A list of War 
furnished to Recruiting Officers which will not 
be treated as exhaustive of War Industries but 
will be used for guidance only. 


and return, in duplicate, a sworn state- 
ment within eight days from the date of 
the notice. 

On receipt from the employer of the 
sworn statement, in duplicate, within the 
time specified, the District Recruiting 
Officer will then complete a statement 
giving particulars of the man. 

If, after personal interviews or other- 
wise, an agreement is arrived at between 
the man, the District Recruiting Officer 
and the employer, the District Recruiting 
Officer shall, with the approval of the 
District Officer Commanding grant an 
extension of the leave of absence of the 
man, in accordance with such agreement 
or for such length of time as the District 
Officer Commanding sees fit. 

If no agreement is arrived at as afore- 
said, the Recruiting Officer shall forward | 
to the Divisional. Registrar appointed 
under National War Services Regula- 
tions, 1940 (Recruits) for the Adminis- 
trative Division in which the man resided 
at the time of enlistment, one signed 
copy of the “Statement of Employer is! 
and one signed copy of the “ Statement 
of Recruiting Officer ”, and request that 
the employer’s ease be heard by the 
National War Services Board of such 
Administrative Division. 

If, after hearing all interested parties 
appearing before it, the Board decides 
that the man is a “Key Man”, as defined 
in the above mentioned Regulations, and 
advises the man to accept leave of 
absence for such length of time as the 
Board shall indicate, an extension of the 
leave of absence already given to the 
man, if the man agrees, shall be granted 
by the Recruiting Officer for the time 
indicated by the Board. 

Leave of absence and all extensions 
thereof shall be subject to call for service 
at any time prior to the expiration of 
his leave, but before being called eight 
days’ prior notice, in writing, shall be 
given by the District Recruiting Officer 
or District Officer Commanding to the 
man and his employer, and if the man 
and/or the employer object to such recall, 
either may apply to the above mentioned 
Board for. advice as to the extension of 
the man’s leave of absence. If the Board 
decides that the man is continuing to be 
employed as a “Key Man” and that it 
is in the interest of the National War 
Effort, it will advise the man to accept 
a further extension of leave, in which 
ease such extension of leave shall be 
eranted. 

District Recruiting Officers will institute 
a system of keeping in touch with the 
employer at frequent intervals to ascer- 
tain whether the man could be made 
available for the Army before the expira- 
tion of the term of the leave of absence 
granted to him. 


Industries may later be 


Jury, 1941 


Leave of absence and all extensions thereof 
granted to a man shall, in all instances, be 
subject to the man’s willingness to accept same 
and shall be without pay and allowances, and 
no uniform or equipment shall be issued to 
such man until he is recalled and reports for 
service. 

A man granted leave of absence, in accord- 
ance with the foregoing, shall be given his 
Military Identity Certificate evidencing his 
enlistment and Furlough Form evidencing the 
eranting of leave of absence as aforesaid. 

Whilst every effort must be made to obtain 
tradesmen marked with an asterisk in Tables to 
Reinforcement Quotas, it is pointed out that 
co-operation with war industry can be greatly 
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facilitated by careful selection of personnel 
suitable for training at Technical Schools and 
in certain cases the Army Trades School to fill 
vacancies in establishments and reinforcements. 

The procedure in this letter provided for 
shall apply to men enlisted on and after the 
llth day of May, 1941, and Recruiting Officers 
will make inquiries to ascertain whether any 
men enlisted by them respectively would come 
within the provisions hereof had the applica- 
tions for enlistment been made after the issue 
of these instructions. The Recruiting Officers 
will, with respect to any such men, then arrange 
to carry out the procedure provided for in this 
letter. 


Labour Supply and National Defence - 


Constantly increasing labour requirements 
of war and defence lead in every country 
to a growing shortage of man-power which 
inevitably becomes acute and nation-wide, 
according to a report published recently by 
the International Labour Office, Montreal, 
under the title Labour Supply and National 
Defence. Each country is therefore faced with 
an urgent need to extend controls over the 
whole available labour force and to redis- 
tribute and allocate to essential work hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers. Although the 
general problem is the same in democratic and 
totalitarian countries alike, the I.L.O. report 
brings out the striking contrast in methods 
used under the two systems. 


Labour Supply and National Defence shows 
the way by which Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Canada and other British Domin- 
ions, the United States, and Japan have taken 
steps to distribute their labour force between 
industrial and military needs, to control em- 
ployment, to train and retrain workers, to 
mobilize labour reserves and to administer 
employment policy. Each country’s experi- 
ence is described, showing how labour supply 
policy is related directly to the stage reached 
by every country in carrying out defence 
economic programs, how employment controls 
and adjustments have been developed, and 
how their timing has been gauged. 


The report, while showing the need for the 
full mobilization of all labour resources for 
defence, also brings into relief the long-term 
factors which cannot be brushed aside even 
during an emergency period. It suggests that 
the re-employment of the unemployed, changes 
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in employment, and the training and retrain- 
ing required in war time, should be carried 
out carefully to avoid unnecessary disturbance 
in the national labour market which would 
complicate readjustment to peace conditions. 
The efficiency of labour supply for defence 
purposes itself depends on factors which are 
a permanent part of democratic organization. 


The report shows clearly the essential 
difference in principle and in method between 
employment organization in democratic coun- 
tries and that in totalitarian states. Whereas 
in Germany policy is marked by the “leader- 
ship” principle and by the complete absence 
of any participation by the affected parties— 
employers and workers—policy in democratic 
countries is drafted and is developed with the 
active assistance of representatives of em- 
ployers and workers. The report shows the 
strength which their co-operation imparts to 
every measure taken to mobilize human re- 
sources. In Great Britain, with every deepen- 
ing of emergency, the principle of re- 
sponsible labour-management co-operation has 
strengthened the country’s labour supply policy 
and has made it possible to organize employ- 
ment for defence while at the same time main- 
taining basic civil and industrial rights. 


The report also notes improvements in em- 
ployment organization brought about in demo- 
cratic countries as a result of war strains on 
the national economy; and it suggests that 
some of the procedures and practices of the 
war period may well have value in the post- 
war period when it will be just as essential as 
it is now in war time that full use be made of 
all human and material resources. 
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PROHIBITION OF ENTICEMENT OF EMPLOYEES 


Text of Consolidated Orders in Council 


RDER in Council P.C. 6286 of November 

7, 1940, prohibiting enticement or poach- 

ing of employees from war industries has 

been amended by Order in Council P.C. 

4642, June 25, 1941, to cover all the indus- 

tries, including civilian companies engaged 

in the British Commonwealth Air Training 

Plan, now covered by the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act as extended. 

The new Order made two other amend- 
ments: 

(1) The exception permitting enticement 
if an employee was not actually engaged in 
his usual trade or occupation has been changed 
to apply to skilled tradesmen not actualy en- 
gaged at their trades. 

(2) The Minister of Labour is authorized 
with the concurrence of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, to make such orders 
or regulations as he deems necessary to achieve 
the purposes of this Order in Council. 

The text of the new Order, as amended is 
as follows:— 

Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
it is deemed necessary to promote the orderly 
employment of labour and to the end that the 
production of munitions, war equipment and 
supplies may not be hampered and, without 
limiting the individual rights of the workers, 
to prevent employers endeavouring to entice 
to their service those who are already engaged 
in the industries, including civilian com- 
panies engaged in the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan, now covered by the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act as extended 
by Order in Council dated November 7, 
1939 (P.C. 3495), as amended,* by advertise- 


ment, or other form of solicitation; 

* These include: ‘‘construction, execution, production, 
repairing, manufacture, transportation, storage or de- 
livery of munitions of war or supplies, and in respect 
also of the construction, remodelling, repair or demoli- 
tion of defence projects, as hereinafter respectively 
defined. 

(a) ‘munitions of war’ means arms, ammunition, imple- 

ments of war, naval, military or air stores, or any 

articles deemed capable of being converted thereinto, 
or made useful in the production thereof; ‘intended 
for the use of His Majesty’s naval, military or air 
forces or for the use of the forces of any of His 

Majesty’s allies in the present war’. 

‘supplies’ includes materials, equipment, ships, air- 
craft, automotive vehicles, goods, stores and articles 
or commodities of every kind required or intended 
for war purposes including, but not restricting the 
generality of the foregoing (i) articles and equip- 
ment which, in the opinion of the Minister of 
Labour, would be essential for the needs of the 
Government or of the community in war; and (il) 
anything which, in the opinion of the Minister of 
Labour, is, or is likely to be necessary for or in 
connection with the production, storage or supply of 
any such article as aforesaid ; 

(c) ‘defence projects’ includes the construction, erection, 
repair, improvement or extension of buildings, aero- 
dromes, airports, dockyards, roads, defence fortifica- 
tions or other naval, military or air force works.” 


(b 


Ve 


Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour, and under the 
authority of the War Measures Act, is pleased 
to make the following regulations and they 
are hereby made and established accord- 
ingly :— 

REGULATIONS 


1. No person, firm, corporation, or agent 
thereof shall 


(a) advertise in any newspaper, periodical or 
magazine, 

(b) write, send or publish any letter, circular 
or notice, or 

(c) display any poster, placard or other 
writing or document conveying to the 
public any information 


for the purpose of engaging or employing 
anyone for service in any industrial or manu- 
facturing establishment, or having reference 
to employment therein or designed or in- 
tended to induce any worker or employed 
person to enter the employment of any such 
person, firm or corporation, without inserting 
in clear type in any such advertisement, letter, 
circular, notice, poster, placard or other writing 
or document words to the following effect: 


“Applications will not be considered from 
persons in the employment of any firm, cor- 
poration or other employer engaged in the 
production of munitions, war equipment, 
or supplies for the armed forces unless 
such person is a skilled tradesman not 
actually employed at his trade.” 


2. No person, firm, corporation, or agent 
thereof shall directly or indirectly solicit by 
word of mouth any person to enter his employ 
who is at the time engaged in the manufacture 
of munitions, war equipment, or supplies for 
the armed forces unless such person is a 
skilled tradesman not actually employed at 
his trade. 


3. Every person who contravenes or fails to 
comply with any provision of these regulations 
shall be guilty of an offence and shall be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars. 


4. The Minister of Labour may, with the 
concurrence of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, make all such orders or regu- 
lations as he deems necessary to achieve the 
purposes and intentions of this Order; such 
orders or regulations shall forthwith be pub- 
lished in the Canada Gazette and shall have 
the force of law, and every person who con- 
travenes or fails to comply with any such 
orders or regulations shall be guilty of an 
offence and shall be lable to the penalty of 
the last preceding paragraph. 
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EXTENSION OF POWERS OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY 
COMMISSIONS 


Text of Consolidated Order in Council 


RDER in Council P.C. 4020 of June 6, 
1941, establishing an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission (Lasour GazeTTr, June, 
1941, page 613), was amended by Order in 
Council 4844 of July 2, 1941, to provide that 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
shall consist of one or more members instead! 
of the three members previously provided. 
The powers of such Commissions have also 
been extended to authorize investigation into 
cases of alleged discrimination on account of 
trade union membership and of alleged intim- 
idation to induce employees to join trade 
unions. The text of this Order, as amended, 
is as follows:— 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that the extension of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to war industries 
has necessarily resulted in a marked in- 
crease in the number of applications for 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation; 
and 

That a number of such applications may 
have reference to disputes of a nature prima 
facie as not to warrant the appointment of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour, and under the 
authority of the War Measures Act (Chap. 
206, R. 8. C., 1927) is pleased to order and 
it is hereby ordered as follows:— 


1. When in any industry to which the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, as 
extended by P.C. 3495 and P.C. 1708, 
applies, a strike or lockout has occurred or 
seems to the Minister of Labour to be 
imminent and whether or not a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation has been 
applied for and whether or not either of 
the parties to the dispute has submitted a 
declaration that, failing an adjustment of 
the dispute, a lockout or strike will be 
declared, and whether or not authority to 
declare such lockout or strike has been 
obtained, as required by Section 16 (2) 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Minister of Labour may refer the 
dispute to a tribunal to be designated as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, 
which shall make a preliminary Investiga- 
tion into the dispute promptly and, if a 
mutually satisfactory adjustment is not 
arrived at, shall advise the Minister on 
the matters at issue and whether the cir- 
cumstances warrant the appointment of 
29745—64 


a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, provided, 
however, that the Commission shall not 
offer any opinion as to the merits or 
substantial justice of such features of the 
case as may have to be submitted to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

2. An Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission shall consist of one or more mem- 
bers appointed by the Minister of Labour 
and each member thereof shall have the 
full powers of a Commissioner under the 
provisions of the Inquiries Act (Chapter 
99, RS.C. 1927). 

3. The members of an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission shall be remun- 
erated for their services in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 52 of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


4, All charges and expenses incurred by 
the Government in connection with the 
administration of these provisions shall 
be defrayed out of the appropriations 
provided by Parliament for the adminis- 
tration of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 

5. An Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission shall, upon direction of the 
Minister of Labour, examine into any 
allegation that any person has been dis- 
charged or discriminated against for the 
reason that he is a member of or is work- 
ing on behalf of a trade union or that 
any person has been coerced or intimidated 
to induce him to join a trade union and, 
failing settlement of the matters at issue, 
shall forthwith report its findings and 
recommendations to the Minister of 
Labour. The Minister shall issue what- 
ever order he deems necessary to effect 
such recommendations and such order 
shall be final and binding upon the em- 
ployer and employees and any other 
person concerned. A 

6. Nothing in the foregoing shall be con- 
strued to give employees the right to 
work for or to attempt to organize a 
union in their working hours, or on the 
premises of the employer. 

7. The provisions of Sections 57 and 59 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act shall apply with respect to any 
strike or lockout pending investigation 
by an Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS AS A FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT 


Text of Address by Dr. Bryce M. Stewart at Convention of 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


EATURING the annual convention of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 

held at the Seigniory Club, June 9-11, was a 
conference on labour problems in which the 
“lead-off” speaker was to have been the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman A. Mc- 
Larty. But due to the urgent requirement 
of the Minister’s presence in Ottawa, this 
address was given extemporaneously by the 
Deputy Minister, Dr. Bryce M. Stewart. In 
view of the keen interest in, and: importance 
of, the subject covered in Dr. Stewart’s mes- 
sage, it 1s herewith reproduced in its entirety: 


Mr. President and gentlemen, I did not come 
prepared to make a speech. Mr. McLarty 
makes speeches every day, and I was sure 
he would be here and assume the burden 
with no difficulty at all. Having been away 
for a day or two, I have just heard about this 
telegram. When a person finds himself in a 
position like this, he has to dip down into his 
philosophy and perhaps make a kind of con- 
fession of faith. If I may, I will speak to you 
briefly about the labour situation, first by way 
of a little background and, secondly, with 
regard to conditions as they are to-day. 

I remember a botany teacher who said that 
when we looked at aspecimen we ought to get 
a longitudinal section and then a cross sec- 
tion. And it seems to me that in dealing 
with any social problem we should focus our 
attention on its evolution and then make a 
microscopic examination of the problem as it 
is at the moment. 

In the last war all countries followed a policy 
of inflation, with what disastrous results every- 
body knows. In 1920 and 1921 we had one 
of those downward fluctuations to which 
your Treasurer has referred. That was a 
period of hardship, not only for industrialists 
but for employees and the population gener- 
ally. The trade unions lost one-third of their 
membership. Then we entered upon a period 
of what was, from some standpoints, un- 
paralleled prosperity. At that time I was in 
the United States. Up to the fall of 1929 
that country’s industrial production passed all 
records. One characteristic of that era of 
stupendous production was that employment, 
in manufacturing especially, did not increase 
part passu with the increase in production, 
and prices on the whole moved sideways. We 
had a tremendous development in the auto- 
mobile and building industries, and things 
seemed so stabilized that we began to feel 
that these fluctuations your Treasurer spoke 


about were a thing of the past. In very high 
places in the United States it was said that 
the business cycle had been conquered. It 
was a time of introduction of new techniques 
and new machines, and a certain amount of 
unemployment persisted, despite very greatly 
increased production. However, everybody 
was busy enjoying the prosperity. We all 
have some recollections of the stock market of 
those days. The trade unions sat there on 
their job and did not do much organizing. 
People in general bought automobiles. It was 
the day of the slogan: A chicken in every pot 
and, J think it was, two cars in every garage. 

That to me represents one of the times 
when we all fell down. We were out to have 
a good time and we shut out eyes tightly to 
the inevitable decline that follows a period 
of that sort. The result was that in the late 
part of 1929 the toboggan slide began and all 
of a sudden our faith that the business cycle 
had been conquered was rudely shaken. You 
know what followed. The depression ran 
through 1930, 1931 and 1932. From such data 
as were available we found that we had in 
the United States 15 millions unemployed out 
of a total available labour force of all kinds 
of some 50 millions. 


Aftermath of Depression 


Regardless of what kind of government 
you have, or what is its faith or philosophy, 
if you have 15 millions unemployed out of a 
total of 50 millions available for work, it is 
inevitable that those unemployed people 
acquire very great political powers. They are 
like-minded. They have one sense of common 
feeling, and that is their sense of want. 
People say that Mr. Roosevelt did this and 
that. But whatever government was in office 
at that time had to make concession to those 
unemployed people. If the government re- 
fused to make some concessions, another gov- 
ernment would have been brought in to make 
them, because 15 million people connot be 
denied. That situation lasted all through the 
thirties, and up to the beginning of the war 
we were merely working our way out. In 
these last ten years there has been an up- 
surge of trade unionism. Why? First of all, 
because of the existing conditions, and 
secondly, because throughout that and the 
preceding decade the predominant labour 
movement took but little cognizance of the 
unskilled labourers. They of course were the 
ones most seriously affected by the depression. 
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They began to work their way to the fore, 
and established a new type of organization, the 
industrial union form of organization, in which 
men without skill, if you please, can associate 
and work together for their own ends. 

My criticism of the labour movement in the 
United States in the twenties was that it did 
not face the fact that this period of prosperity 
was the time to get these people into trade 
unions in an orderly fashion, to give them a 
sense of responsibility, to let them learn some- 
thing about the organizations as they were 
then, and, if you will, warn them of the 
disaster before it came. The American 
Government during that whole period passed 
very little social legislation. It was a itime 
when labour legislation was looked upon 
as a matter of cost to industry. But if 
labour legislation was to be passed, that was 
the time to do it. 


Labour Management 


From the standpoint of business manage- 
ment I want to say that the importance of 
labour management is far from being realized 
in the United States, and I fear the situation 
in this country is much the same. To-day, 
with our large and complex business opera- 
tions, the idea that labour is something that 
can be dealt with sporadically when trouble 
occurs should be abandoned. When you get 
men in the mass, thousands and thousands 
of them, the management of- labour calls for 
first-class executive calibre. It cannot be left 
to hit-and-miss methods. You will find that 
a mining corporation knows its ore reserve 
situation ten and fifteen years ahead. You 
will find that a business calls in consultants 
to make an analysis of its customers’ needs 
and map out a sales program. The financial 
program is also planned by experts and 
placed under the charge of an important 
executive. And at the basis of the whole 
structure are the thousands of workers who 
make the goods. The sales program and the 
financial program and all the rest of it will 
amount to nothing if these workers are not on 
the job, properly trained and ready. In the 
United States to-day you will find that the 
corporations, which are the best-led—if I 
may use the expression from my own view- 
point—have a personnel director or an indus- 
trial relations director. It is his business 
to have a labour program for that corporation 
for years in advance. He knows what they 
are going to try to do, commensurate with 
the corporation’s resources. It is not left to 
chance. This executive has the status of a 
vice-president. He reports directly to the 
president, and determines the policy with 
the president and the board, which policy 


is worked down through the different levels 
of management to the men. 

To my mind that is what business must 
do to deal with the labour problem. It 
cannot leave things alone until they are in 
a mess. In the organization with which I was 
connected we saw that often. People would 
come to us and say: “We are having trouble. 
What can you do?” We would ask them: 
“Have you got a program? Have you any- 
body in charge of labour? What have you 
been trying to work out?” And their usual 
plea was: “We have just run into some 
trouble. Get us out of it.” We would tell 
them: “We are not just trouble men. Our 
business is to diagnose cases. If you want 
us to try to lay out a program for you, we 
will do so. But if you simply want to get out 
of the trouble you are in, so that you may 
carry on in the old way until you run into 
trouble again, you had better call in some- 
body else.” 


Protection for Labour 


There was a great outcry from American 
business when Mr. Roosevelt passed the Social 
Security Act, which imposes a tax on payrolls 
for unemployment and for pensions. But a 
small group of well-led companies had already 
begun to think about unemployment, and a 
good many of them had established pension 
plans. That explains why, if you run down 
the roster of American business, you will 
find certain prosperous firms which do not 
figure prominently to-day in the newspaper 
headlines about strikes. When the Social 
Security Act was put into effect, the Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey was able to say: 
“We have been working along these lines for 
ten or fifteen years. We have reserves that 
we began to build up in the prosperous 
twenties, and we are well ahead of what the 
Government is asking for.” In other words, 
they had not waited until forced by trade 
unions or Government fiat to inaugurate a 
system of protection for their labour. To see 
what is coming, one need’ only look at what 
has happened in other large countries. The 
handwriting on the wall is as plain as can 
be, that certain kinds of protection for labour 
must inevitably be developed. We know 
what developments have already taken place 
in Great Britain. There is a similar trend in 
the United States, and we must face the fact 
that these things are coming to us in Canada 
too. 

I have already pointed out that labour 
unions in the United States had ignored a 
large part of the population, and that these 
people have now developed a new kind of 
unionism. I well remember that about 1926 
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or 1927, when I went to the organization 
your President mentioned, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, we sat down and took 
stock. We said: “This is a time of great 
prosperity, but will it last? We.do not 
think it will, What kind of research should 
we be doing?” We concluded there would 
be a depression some day, and that then 
everybody would be racing around finding 
schemes to put into use. We also concluded 
there would have to be some form of social 
security. So we started to research social 
security.. We got documents and books on 
the subject, and we sent people to Europe 
and elsewhere to study it. Many of the 
business firms we dealt with said: ‘‘You are 
barking up the wrong tree. Everything is 
going fine, and you do not need to worry 
about it.” I also well remember that when 
the Government began to pass unemployment 
insurance and pension laws, these same busi- 
ness men remarked: “Well, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counsellors have been telling us for 
four or five years that this kind of thing 
would happen, but we refused to listen to 
them. Perhaps we had better listen to them 
now.” The trouble was that it was too late 
for them to do much then. They were caught 
at a time when business revenues were none 
too good. 


Recognition of Problem Urged 


All I am pleading for is this, that on the 
management side of business there should 
be a sense of the labour problem, and that 
one executive should be assigned the duty of 
labour management, with a program to be 
worked out. That is all very well, you may 
say to me, but it depends on the finances of 
the business. That is true. The prosperity 
of our whole economy depends on our re- 
sources. But the history of democracy is 
one long record of concession after concession. 
»The freedoms that we talk about are those 
that the few had and have given up by one 
process or another, sometimes through strife 
and sometimes through evolution, to become 
the freedoms of the mass. Whatever demo- 
cracy may hold for labour in the future, I 
hope to see it come by the process of evolution 
and not through class struggle and _ strife. 
The fulfilment of that hope, it seems to me, 
requires conscious planning and the assign- 
ment by business of the job of labour manage- 
ment to competent people. 

We are the successors to a period when 
progress in the labour field was dammed back 
by inertia and by lack of attention on the 
part of all of us. I am not blaming any 
group in the community, employers or em- 
ployees, for everybody is responsible. We 
are all human. But I cite the fact, that 
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when the subject of unemployment insur- 
ance was introduced at a convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, around 1930 
or 1931, it was firmly resisted by the executive 
of the Federation, and it was only when pres- 
sure by the rank and file became irresistible 
that the executive gave way. But the A.F. 
of L. was not different from every other 
group in this respect. 


The New Labour Movement 


Now the dam has burst, and much that 
should have been done in the twenties and the 
early thirties has been concentrated in the 
late thirties. So we have social security legis- 
lation, and a resurging new labour movement, 
a class movement that is raw and uncouth, 
that is youthful and inexperienced, that 
knows nothing about the last war and what 
inflation means, that is making all sorts of 
mistakes, because it has had no connection 
with the old labour movement, in which it 
could have learned many valuable lessons. 

The people who constitute this new labour 
group are largely those who came out of 
school during the depression and had great 
difficulty in finding jobs. First of all, we 
have to understand their motives and back- 
ground. They have a feeling that is, if any- 
thing, anti-social. Many of them have the 
belief that they have been denied their 
proper place, and now they are out to take 
it. We can be: forceful with trade unions, 
and there is many a time, I can assure you, 
when I feel that certain subversive elements 
should be whipped with scorpions. A dele- 
gation in which the eldest member is twenty- 
seven years of age will tell you how society 
and the Department of Labour should deal 
with labour. This group of insurgent young 
people have got into these new and expanded 
industries of ours. Inexperienced in trade 
unionism, they feel their sense of power, and 
they want to rectify things drastically. How 
to deal with this group is a major problem. 


Problem of Wartime Strikes 


Some people will say, “We ought to forbid 
strikes and lock-outs for the period of the 
war.” Certainly there should be no strikes 
in war industries. In Great Britain the 
unions have voluntarily given up the right to 
strike so long as the war lasts. Yet, in 1940, 
strikes in England resulted in a loss of 50 
man-days per thousand workers. If workers 
in an aircraft factory go on strike, you might 
put them in jail, but then they would not be 
turning out aeroplanes. You have to get 
them back at work, unless you are able to find 
other skilled people to replace them. 
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In New Zealand the loss through strikes in 
1940 was some 60-odd days per thousand 
workers. In Canada we lost some 90-odd 
days per thousand workers. In the United 
States, if I remember rightly, the loss 
was some 170 days, and I think that in 
Australia the figure was 714. You will 
see that our situation is relatively good. 
If we except New Zealand, a small indus- 
trial country, we stand in second place, 
next to Great Britain. I hope the record will 
be as good or even better in 1941, though 
I confess that at the moment the prospect is 
not too promising. 

What have we tried to do with our war 
labour problem? The first job was to get 
the labour requisite for the war industries. 
You will hear about that this afternoon. 
The manufacturers of Canada, the employers, 
have done a great deal, and the program 
promises to be effective. In the matter of 
labour supply for our war effort we are 
probably a bit better off at present than most 
countries. One of the weaknesses in our situ- 
ation arises from the fact that in the twenties, 
when we should have been building up an 
unemployment insurance system and a national 
employment service, through which labour 
could have been secured and distributed all 
over the country, we failed to do so. The 
Unemployment Insurance Act was passed in 
1940 and is still not in operation, so we are 
working at the moment by hit-and-miss 
methods. 


Necessity of New Conciliation Machinery 


There has been a great increase in the 
demand for conciliation boards. On examin- 
ing the applications one often finds: first, a 
request for, say, wage adjustments; secondly, 
that certain grievances be dealt with; and, 
thirdly, certain union problems are raised. 
But when you get at the facts you discover 
that the wage adjustments amount to nothing; 
they are included as one reason for request- 
ing a board. And the grievances do not 
amount to a hill of beans. So when the 
board sits it is dealing mainly with the 
question of union relationships. In order to 
meet that situation we are proposing at the 
moment to set up new machinery which will 
act more promptly than a board of con- 
ciliation can. We shall have boards of inquiry 
available, and when a dispute is on, or a 
board of conciliation has been applied for 
or a strike vote is being taken, the Minister 
will be able to send in a board of inquiry. 
Its function will be to sift out the situation 
at once and say that the issues are, or are 
not, sufficiently grave to justify the setting 
up of a board of conciliation. We hope by 
that process, and by the mediation that a 
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board of that sort can undertake, to be able 
to dispose of most disputes shortly after they 
appear on the horizon. 

You will have seen that we are amending 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 
The Minister’s telegram referred to this. 
When the Act was passed, boards were set up 
with a view to exercising impartiality in a 
dispute. It was provided that counsel could 
appear before a board, with the board’s 
consent, but the idea of Mr. King and his 
associates when the legislation was enacted 
was that the boards themselves would be 
impartial. By a process of infiltration which 
has developed in the’ last few years, and 
particularly since the war began, counsel 
have been coming in and advising the board, 
even sitting on the board. 

The result is that we have now in Canada 
a number of persons who are professional 
conciliation board members, who do little 
else than take part in the work of these 
boards and who present a partisan point of 
view. Legislation presently before Parlia- 
ment is designed to make the boards more 
impartial, and to provide that paid agents of 
either party to a dispute shall not sit as 
members of a board. They may appear as 
counsel, if the board approves, but the board 
will make its decision in camera on the facts, 
not in the presence of the partisans. 


Illegal Strikes 


As you know, the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act provides that an employer 
cannot declare a lock-out, nor can employees 
call a strike, until a board has investigated 
the issues and made a report. We are having 
a number of illegal strikes. Most of these 
are brought about by members of this new 
group to which I referred, who often are 
unaware of the law, and frequently the con- 
sent or approval of the national union leaders 
is not obtained. In the majority of cases 
we have been successful, through our con- 
ciliation service, in getting the employees 
back to work within one, two or three days. 
At the moment there are a couple or more 
of serious situations. The Minister has given 
notice that these strikes must be ended, and 
he has set a dead-line date, beyond which 
legal action will be taken. Whether we can 
in that way bring home to these people the 
seriousness of their acts, I do not know. We 
shall have to experiment and see. In most 
cases the workers have returned before the 
dead-line. 

There was a case in Oshawa, which I will 
cite as an example of the very thing I am 
talking about. Some two months ago a little 
strike broke out in a woollen mill there. It 
was under the leadership of an outsider. There 
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are a number of these gentlemen who are out- 
side the established trade unions of Canada, 
whether the Trades and Labour Congress, or 
the Canadian Congress of Labour or the 
Catholic Federations. Some of them have 
been purged from these organizations. They 
apparently feel that their ejection from the 
union may cause them to lose face, and they 
start to make trouble. The strikers persisted, 
despite a warning, in remaining out on strike. 
The Minister gave them notice that the case 
was being turned over to the Department of 
Justice, and then we received a _ telephone 
message stating that the workers would be 
back on the job the following morning. That 
strike lasted only a few days and did not give 
us much concern, as the mill was working on 
a contract for winter underwear and the 
work was well ahead of schedule. But the 
Minister is not satisfied, and he has appointed 
a commissioner to see if he can determine 
where the culpability of that dispute rests. 
If that can be ascertained I have no doubt 
that action will be taken against the party 
or parties responsible for the tie-up. 

Mr. President, I have spoken too long. I 
have wandered over many issues, In a super- 
ficial way, andi given too much detail. Now 
I will take my seat and listen to the other 
speakers. 

Tue Preswent: “Thank you very much, 
Dr. Stewart, for your very informative and 
interesting address.” 


People’s Banks and Agricultural Co-opera- 
tive Societies in Quebec, 1938-39 


A report on the operations of these societies 
during 1988 and 1989 has been issued recently 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Quebec 
Department of Municipal Affairs, Industry 
‘and Commerce. In addition to general sum- 
maries, there are comprehensive statistics on 
the individual societies reporting. 

People’s banks m Quebec carry on the same 
activities as the credit unions which have 
recently risen to prominence in other prov- 
inces. This type of institution was pioneered 
in Quebec, the first society in Canada having 
been formed at Lévis in 1900. In Quebec, as 
in other provinces, there has been a rapid 
growth during the last five years. The number 
of societies reporting rose from 202 in 1935 to 
400 in 1939, the number of members from 
43,045 to 89,878, and the volume of loans from 
$2,803,748 to $5,918,189. Assets amounted to 
$17,792,726 in 1989, of which $14.588,056 con- 
sisted of loans to members and investments. 


The chief liability consisted of deposits, of 
which a volume of $18,442,408 remained out- 
standing at the end of 1989. 


Agricultural co-operative societies have also 
expanded rapidly in the past number of years, 
the expansion being coincidental with an in- 
crease in the minimum subscription demanded 
from members and with new legislation re- 
quiring each co-operater to sign a three-year 
contract. In 1980, there were scarcely more 
than 100 societies, but since then the number 
has tripled, 106 having been formed in 1938 
and 1989 alone. These societies are active 
both as purchasing and as marketing agencies, 
though their purchases are confined to pro- 
ducers’ goods. Originally, according to the 
preface’ to the report, purchasing was the 
dominant activity, but, since the formation 
in the early twenties of the central organiza- 
tion (the Coopérative Fédérée), it has declined 
to a position of minor significance. No statis- 
tical information is given, however, on the 
relative importance of the two types of 
activity. 


Progress of Wartime Housing Limited 


Construction work is proceeding on more 
than 2,000 houses, staff houses, and other 
accommodation in ten centres from Halifax 
to Fort William, for which contracts have 
been awarded by Wartime Housing Limited, 
it was recently announced by Hon. C. D. 
Howe, Minister of Munitions and Supply. 
A contract also has just been let for 150 
houses in Parry Sound and Nobel, Ontario, 
while other extensive housing projects are 
being initiated in Kingston, Hamilton (addi- 
tional), Oshawa, Frankford, Hull, Valleyfield, 
Quebec City and Amherst, NS. 

These projects, involving commitments by 
the company to date of approximately $9,500,- 
000, are being undertaken to alleviate housing 
conditions where abnormal shifting of the 
population, owing to the development of war 
plants, has created a problem. 


“The provision of housing accommodation 
for munitions workers and those engaged on 
defence projects is now assuming substantial 
proportions,’ Mr. Howe said. “So much so, 
we are beginning to encounter supply prob- 
lems in obtaining materials.” 


On the recommendation of its architectural 
staff, the company has decided to construct 
houses of three different types utilizing four 
styles of exterior finish. In addition, a variety 
of colour is being employed, and every effort 
is being made to avoid the appearance of 
regimentation in housing projects. 
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REGULATIONS GOVERNING REINSTATEMENT OF ENLISTED MEN 
IN CIVIL EMPLOYMENT 


N the June issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
(page 615) reference was made to a 
statement by the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty in the House of Commons 
concerning the reinstatement in civil employ- 
ment of enlisted men at the termination of 
their military service. 

The Minister said that when Parliament 
reconvened, the Government would submit 
legislation providing that employers of those 
who enlist for service in His Majesty’s Forces 
shall reinstate the employees in employment 
at the termination of that service inasfar as 
practicable under conditions not less favour- 
able to the employee than those which would 
have been available to him had he not enlisted. 


On June 27, an Order in Council (P.C. 4758) 
was passed providing regulations covering the 
reinstatement of enlisted men upon demobiliz- 
ation. This action has been taken as the result 
of representation made by the Subcommittee 
on Employment of the General Advisory Com- 
mittee on Demobilization and Rehabilitation 
and the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Labour Co-ordination, that it was essential 
that immediate provision be made for those 
men who are discharged from the military 
forces prior to the date on which it will be 
possible to have special legislation enacted. 

The text of the Order in Council and 
attached regulations follow: 


Text of Order in Council and Regulations 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports,— 

1. That in view of the necessity of raising 
large military forces for service in the present 
war and for the defence of Canada, a great 
national problem will be presented when the 
members of those forces complete their service 
and are to be returned to civil employment; and 


2. That many employers of persons who have 
enlisted to serve in His Majesty’s forces in the 
present war have voluntarily undertaken to 
reinstate in employment such persons, follow- 
ing their honourable discharge or demobiliza- 
tion from His Majesty’s forces, with conditions 
not less favourable to the employee than he 
would have attained had he not enlisted; and 


3. That it is desirable that all persons who 
have left employment to enlist should be re- 
lieved of any cause for concern in regard to 
their reinstatement in such employment, and 
that there should be uniformity of treatment 
in the matter of reinstatement in employment 
of those who have so enlisted or performed 
essential war employment during the present 
war; and 

4. That it is deemed expedient for the secur- 
ity, defence, peace, order and welfare of Can- 
ada that provision should be made for the 
orderly reinstatement in their previous employ- 
ment of such persons aforesaid; and 

5. That the Minister of Labour was authorized 
to give an undertaking to Parliament that the 
Government would introduce legislation to make 
such provision immediately after Parliament 
reconvenes; and 


6. That representations have been made by 
the subcommittee on employment of the 
General Advisory Committee on Demobilization 
and Rehabilitation and the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Labour Co-ordination that it is 
essential to make immediate provision for 
those men who are likely to be discharged from 
His Majesty’s forces before the date on which 
it will be possible to have special legislation 
enacted. 

Therefore, The Deputy of His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Labour and under 
and by virtue of the War Measures Act (Chap. 
206 R.S.C. 1927), is pleased to make the follow- 


ing regulations and they are hereby made and 
established accordingly,— 


REGULATIONS 


1. These Regulations may be cited as the 
War Measures (Civil Employment Reinstate- 
ment) Regulations, 1941. 


Part 1 


2. In these Regulations and in any order or 
regulation made thereunder, unless the context 
otherwise requires, 

(a) “service in His Majesty's Forces” 
includes service since the commencement 
of the present war in or out of Canada 
in any capacity, in pursuance of any 
enactment relating to the military, naval 
or air forces; 

(b) “employer” in relation to any person 
accepted for service in His Majesty’s 
forces, means a person carrying on any 
undertaking or service in which the en- 
listed person 

(i) had employee status on September 9, 
1939, or by reason of wage agreement 
or otherwise had a recognized position, 
other than a temporary position, or 

(ii) having been hired after September 9, 
1939, was employed for at least six 
months in other than a temporary 
position (exclusive of any  proba- 
tionary period required by published 
regulation or agreement as of Septem- 
ber 9, 1939) immediately before he was 
accepted for service in His Majesty’s 
forces, 

or any person carrying on any under- 
taking or service with which that under- 
taking or service has been amalgamated 
or in which it was comprised when the 
employee’s service in His Majesty’s forces 
began. 


3. It shall be the duty of any employer by 
whom a person accepted for service in His 
Majesty’s Forces was employed when accepted 
for such service, to reinstate him in employ- 
ment at the termination of that service in such 
occupation and position as would be consistent 
with the true intent and purpose of these Regu- 
lations and under conditions not less favourable 
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to him than those which would have been 
applicable to him had he not enlisted; Provided, 
that the right to reinstatement shall be subject 
to established rules of seniority in the em- 
ployer’s establishment, with retention _of 
seniority rights during the employee’s period 
of service with His Majesty's Forces, or, in an 
absence of such rules, to preference according 
to dates of first employment in the employer’s 
service with due consideration to continuity of 
employment in that service. ‘ 

4. In any proceedings for the violation of sec- 
tion 3 of these Regulations, it shall be a defence 
for the employer to prove,— 

(a) that the person formerly employed by 
him did not, within three months after 
discharge or demobilization in Canada or 
within four months after discharge or 
demobilization overseas following service 
with His Majesty’s forces, apply to the 
employer for reinstatement; or 

(b) that, subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (a), having been offered reinstate- 
ment by the employer, he failed, with- 
out reasonable excuse, to present himself 
for employment at the time and place 
notified to him by the employer; or 

(c) that, by reason of a change of circum- 
stances, other than the engagement of 
some other person to replace him, it 
was not reasonably practicable to re- 
instate him or that his reinstatement in 
an occupation and under conditions not 
less favourable to him than those which 
would have been applicable to him had 
he not been accepted for service with the 
armed forces was impracticable, and that 
the employer has offered to reinstate him 
in the most favourable occupation and 
under the most favourable conditions 
reasonably practicable; or 

(d) that he was physically or mentally 
incapable of performing work available 
in the employer’s service, or 

(e) that he was employed to take the place 
of an employee who had been previ- 
ously accepted for service in His 
Majesty’s forces and that such em- 
ployee had been reinstated in his em- 
ployment. 

5. Where an employer has reinstated a former 
employee in accordance with section 3 of these 
Regulations, he shall not, without reasonable 
cause, terminate the employment of that em- 
ployee and, in any proceedings for violation of 
this section in any case where the employment 
was terminated within six months of the re- 
instatement the onus shall be on the employer 
to prove that he had reasonable cause for termin- 
ating the employment. 

6. An employer shall not terminate the em- 
ployment of any employee in the expectancy 
that the employee will or may be accepted for 
service in His Majesty’s forces. In any pro- 
ceedings for violation of this section if the court 
is of the opinion that there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that the employment 
was terminated in violation thereof, the em- 
ployment shall be deemed to have been so 
terminated unless the employer proves that the 
termination was for a reason unconnected with 
such expectancy. 

7. In any province where there is provincial 
apprenticeship legislation applying to certain 
trades designated in or under such » legislation, 
the conditions under which the contract of 
apprenticeship in any designated trade is to be 
revived after the period of service in His 
Majesty’s forces may be determined by the pro- 
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vincial authority administering such _legisla- 
tion, having regard to any instruction received 
in the period of service in His Majesty’s forces 
and to the provisions of section 3 of these 
Regulations. 

8. Nothing in these Regulations shall confer 
on any employer authority to make any con- 
tract or arrangement with reference to the 
period of service of his employees in His 
Majesty’s forces which he is not authorized to 
make under any power already possessed by 
him, but where any employer has entered into 
a mutual agreement with his employees under- 
taking to restore to employment employees who 
enlist for service in His Majesty’s forces such 
agreement shall continue in force to the extent 
that it is not less advantageous to an employee 
than the provisions of these Regulations, subject 
to such interpretation as may be mutually 
agreed to by the contracting parties. 

9. Any employer who contravenes or fails 
to comply with the provisions of sections 3, 5 
or 6 of these Regulations or of any order or 
regulation made thereunder, shall be guilty of 
an offence and liable on summary conviction to 
a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, and, 
in addition, the court shall order him to pay 
to the person whom he has failed to reinstate, 
or whose employment he has terminated, a sum 
not exceeding an amount equal to twelve weeks’ 
remuneration at the rate at which he was being 
remunerated by that employer when he was 
accepted for service in His Majesty’s forces. 


10. The Minister of Labour may, with the con- 
currence of the Minister of Pensions and 
National Health, make all such orders and regu- 
lations as he may deem necessary or desirable 
to carry out the purpose and intentions of these 
regulations, such orders and regulations shall 
forthwith be published in the Canada Gazette 
and shall have the force of law. 


Part II Temporary Provisions 


11. The provisions of these Regulations 
except Section 4 (a) hereof, shall apply with 
respect to persons who have been honourably 
discharged from His Majesty’s forces prior to 
the date of these Regulations provided that in 
any proceedings for the violation of this section 
it shall be a defence for the employer to 
prove that the person formerly employed by 
him did not, within three months of the date 
of these Regulations, apply to the employer 
for reinstatement. 





As a result of a series of industry-wide con- 
ferences opening collective bargaining dis- 
cussions, a new development in labour re- 
lations is taking place in the New York dress 
industry. 

Under the title Industry Planing Through 
Collective Bargaining, Julius Hochman, general 
manager of the Joint Board of the Dress- 
makers’ Union, presents a program for the 
modernization of this industry and discusses 
it under the following headings: The dress 
industry to-day; a plan for action (promo- 
tion, fair trade practices, planning, cost 
accounting and budgetary control, factory 
management, future progress); and industry 
statistics. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN CANADA 
Registration of Employers and Employees—Staff Training School 


S outlined in the June issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTe (page 633), all employers of 
insurable persons were required to register with 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission by 
July 1 and to obtaim an insurance book for 
every insurable employee on the payroll. 

The distribution of these insurance books was 
made from employer requisitions through 44 
distributing points across Canada. 

In addition to the number of books required 
for immediate use, employers were requested to 
requisition for additional blank books which 
might be required within sixty days after 
July 1. This was considered: necessary, par- 
ticularly for employers in the construction 
trade, and for those employing casual labour. 

The following table shows the details of 
books requisitioned up to July 11, 1941:— 


Books 
Employers Requisi- 

Regions Registered tioned 
COdStL, AG. Me 9,101 171,752 
Prairies. . 19,203 295,352 
Ontario.. 40,653 941,344 
Quebec.. 22,300 625,188 
Maritimes... 5,799 149,068 
97,049 2,182,704 


The numbering of employees’ books was 
broken down into nineteen districts, so that 
statistics of the mobility of labour could 
eventually be extracted from the annual 
exchange of books and at the points where 
claims for benefit were made. 

At this date, some 40 employers of more 
than 500 employees have received permits to 
make contributions by the “bulk” method— 
a technique designed for payroll offices using 
mechanical equipment. 

A considerable number of employers had 
requested permission to use a specially designed 
stamp metering machine. 

The vast majority of employers, however, 
found the use of adhesive stamps to be the 
most convenient method of making contribu- 
tions. These stamps are sold through the 
Post Office Branches on requisition from an 
employer of insured persons who had obtained 
the necessary licence. 


Staff Training School 


Forty newly appoiated key members of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission’s staff 
from various points across Canada attended 
a training school held in Ottawa, July 
14-26, 1941. The school studied the opera- 
tion of Employment and Claims Offices and 
procedures in Insurance and Employment 
Service administration. 


Those attending the school include Regional 
Superintendents, Regional Insurance Officers, 
Assistant Regional Superintendents, Assistant 
Supervising Inspectors, Senior Employment 
and Claims Office Managers and Assistants, 
and Senior Staff members of the Ottawa Em- 
ployment and Claims Office. 

The school was opened by A. MacNamara, 
Acting Chief Commissioner. Commissioners 
R. J. Tallon and A. M. Mitchell spoke on 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and its 
relation to Workers and Employers. Dr. Allon 


Peebles, Executive Director, outlined the 
“General structure of the Organization.” 
The following guest speakers addressed 


the school; Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; Mr. Rex Complin, 
Director, Industrial Relations, Canadian In- 
dustries Limited; Mr. Walter Woods, Asso- 
ciate Deputy Minister, Department of Pensions 
and National Health; Mrs. E. M. Wilkins, 
Inspector of Welfare, Inspection Board of 
United Kingdom and Canada; Mr. Tom 
Moore, President of Trades and Labour Con- 
gress; Mr. Elliott M. Little, Director, Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel, Department 
of Labour; Mr. R. F. Thompson, Supervisor 
of Youth Training, Department of Labour. 
The Senior Officers of the Commission’s 
Headquarters at Ottawa conducted most of the 
classes during the two weeks’ session. A pre- 
liminary introduction to the Unemployment 
Insurance Act and Regulations was given. 


The Insurance Branch of the Commission 
will make an intensive review of registration 
of employers and employees, coverage of the 
Act, contributions and benefits. These will 
bring under discussion such subjects as insur- 
able employment, excepted employments, how 
contributions are made to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund, statutory conditions for bene- 
fit, those deemed to be not employed, dis- 
qualification for benefit, determination of 
questions, courts of referees, duties of insurance 
officers, claims procedure, appeals to umpire, 
penalties and legal proceedings, delinquent 
control, payment of claims, organization of 
pay offices, employer and employee relaitions. 

The Employment Service Branch of the 
Commission will review such topics as the 
Employment policy of the Commission, func- 
tions of the Employment and Claims Office, 
value of Canadian experience in relation to 
Employment Service work, what constitutes 
a good Employment and Claims Officer, local 
offices in action, war emergency training pro- 
gram, the part of an Employment Service 
in a War program. A study of office pro- 
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cedure and management will be taken up under 
the following subjects: employment office 
statistics; weekly summaries of employment 
conditions, and other reports; the use of forms; 
practical problems of Employment Service 
administration; introducing and training new 
members of the staff; co-operation with other 
agencies; and publicity. Comprehensive study 
will be made of interviewing and placement 
work. 

Special addresses will be given on the follow- 
ing subjects: “What the Employer expects 
from the Public Employment Service”; “What 
the Veteran expects of the Employment 
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Service”; “Labour’s attitude toward the Em- 
ployment Service.” 

The representatives of the Treasury Office 
in the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
deal with matters pertaining to the Treasury. 
A representative of the Civil Service Com- 
mission will speak on the status of a civil 
servant. 

The school is expected to give the new 
officers the background necessary to carry on 
local and regional work. Those receiving the 
training will, on their return home, organize 
and train staffs for the new Employment and 
Claims Offices that are being opened. 


Occupational Hazards and Diagnostic Signs 


Occupation Hazards and Diagnostic Signs is 
‘the tile of a pamphlet (bulletin No. 41) issued 
by the Division of Labor Standards of the 
United States Department of Labor. The 
publication is a revision of a bulletin (No. 
582) issued by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in 1983 under the same title, 
and the fourth edition of the pamphlet since 
its inception. 

As pointed out in a preface to the latest 
edition of this work the two decades which 
have passed since the first edition of the 
bulletin have been years of tremendous ex- 
pansion in the field of industrial hygiene. 

It has come to be recognized as an import- 
ant branch of industrial management in which 
industrialists, physicians, engineers, chemists, 
laboratory technicians, statisticians, labour law 
administrators, workmen’s compensation offi- 
cials, and factory inspectors co-operate in the 
discovery of hazards, the nature of the injuries 
they cause, and in working out measures for 
their prevention. “They have been years note- 
worthy for the large number of scientific 
investigations undiertaken here and abroad to 
determine the causes of ill health among 
workmen and the effects of exposure to specific 
hazards. As a result of newer findings, we 
have had to revise many of our views on the 
effects of specific industrial exposures. Our 
idea that dusts, for example, were injurious 
in proportion to the hardness and! sharpness of 
their particles, has been shown to be errone- 
ous. It is now held that dusts are injurious 
in proportion to the amount of free silica or 
the amount of asbestos they contain. Our 
knowledge of the effects of many other haz- 
ards, long recognized, as injurious, have been 
enhanced, and in addition a wealth of informa- 
tion has been supplied on the effects of im- 
portant new hazards, notably the volatile 
solvents and chemicals employed in the manu- 
facture of synthetic resins, to méntion only 
two.” 

In the pamphlet the most recent thought 
on occupational hazards is presented, the 
symptoms, conditions or diseases cited being 
those reported in the best works available on 


the several hazards. Similarly, the occupations 
and industries listed are those in which the 
hazard concerned may be present and not 
necessarily those in which specific cases of 
injury have occurred. “It should be recog- 
nized,” the report states, “that even where 
poisons or other hazards are present the 
chances of injury may be slight. Some indus- 
tries today, due to the excellence of the pre- 
ventive measures they have instituted, are 
manufacturing or handling extremely toxic 
materials with virtually no danger to the 
workmen. There is every reason to believe 
that most, if not all, plants could eliminate 
the hazard of poisoning if management and 
employees worked: together toward that end 
and this may be said of many other hazards.” 

A word of caution is given the layman 
against the use of the material presented in 
the bulletin for self-diagnosis or for diagnosing 
the illness of others. “That is a practice 
fraught with the gravest danger,’ the report 
declares. “The only people competent to 
make a diagnosis are physicians. They should 
be consulted without delay whenever there 
are symptoms of ill health.” 

The hazard's covered in the bulletin include, 
abnormalities of air pressure; abnormalities 
of temperature; dampness; defective illumina- 
tion; dust; infections; radiant energy; re- 
peated motion, pressure, shock, etc,; the 
poisons and dermatoses. The number of 
poisonous substances considered has been in- 
creased from 94 to 128. The number of haz- 
ardous occupations listed has been increased 
to approximately 1,100. 

Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
(price 10 cents each) from the United States 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D.C. According to a recent announcement by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, all 
brokers, dealers, packers and tanners of hides 
and skins will operate under licence com- 
mencing August 16, next. The licences, with- 
out which no company or individual will be 
permitted to deal in hides and skins, will be 
issued by the Board under the supervision of 

the Hides and Leather Administrator. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for June, 1941 


EPORTS for June from the 100 schools 
and centres in which training was in 
progress in that month indicate that the 
total number in the classes at June 1 was 
9,941; of these, 5,318 were receiving training 
for industrial war production, 2,007 were in 
the courses for young men desiring to enlist 
in the R.C.A.F., and 2,616 were enlisted men 
receiving training as army tradesmen and 
mechanics. During June, 3,446 new trainees 
were enrolled of whom 1,927 entered the indus- 
trial classes, 456 were enrolled in the R.C.A.F. 
classes and 1,063 enlisted men referred to the 
schools by the Army and Navy commenced 
training. During the month 1,940 graduates 
were placed in employment, and 355 enlisted 
of whom 272 joined the R.C.A.F. Enlisted 
men in the Army who completed their 
courses in June numbered 876. The number 
in training at the end of June was 9,559, of 
these 4,691 were in the industrial classes, 
2,070 in the R.C.A.F. classes and 2,798 in the 
Army and Navy classes. 

Of the 1,940 placed in employment in 
June, 541 were trainees who had graduated 
before June 1 but had not been placed at 
that time. It may be mentioned that fre- 
quently placement arrangements for all who 
graduate in a certain month cannot be com- 
pleted in time to have them reported as placed 
in that month. 


Explanation of Tables 


In Table 1 the numbers in training and the 
numbers placed in employment, enlisted, etc., 
from April 1, 1941 to June 30, 1941 and also in 
the month of June are shown for the Domin- 
ion and for each province, a separation being 
made of those in industrial, R.C.A.F., and 
Army and Navy classes. The placements, en- 
listments and withdrawals are, as indicated, 
applicable only to the industrial and R.C.A.F. 
classes, but the numbers who completed 
training in the Army classes are shown in a 
separate column. 

Table 2 shows by provinces and for each of 
the schools the numbers in training at the 


end of June. The main trade classification of 
training provided in the industrial classes is 
shown for each school. The table also shows 
for each school the numbers placed in em- 
ployment, enlisted, completed training but 
not placed, and the numbers who left 
voluntarily for medical reasons or were dis- 
charged during June. 

Table 3 is an age classification of new 


- trainees enrolled in the industrial classes from 


April 1, 1941 to June 30, 1941 and in the 
month of June. Veterans of the 1914-18 War 
and discharged soldiers of the present war 
(who are given preference in the selection of 
trainees) are included in Table 3, but a 
separate age classification of these is shown in 
Table 4. In respect to the first three age 
groups shown in Table 3 it may be stated 
that a large proportion of the numbers 
shown are young men who have been re- 
jected for enlistment. As previously men- 
tioned instructions have been issued to selec- 
tion officers to avoid admitting to the classes 
men of military age except those who have 
been rejected for enlistment. Table 5 is a 
classification by trade categories of the en- 
listed men in training as army tradesmen at 


June 30, 1941. 


Summary of Training since January 1, 1941 


From January 1, 1941 to June 30, 1941 
the total number afforded training under 
The War Emergency Training Program is 
31,709; of these 19,990 were in the industrial 
classes, 5,156 in the R.C.A.F. classes and 
6,563 in the Army and Navy classes. From 
the industrial classes 8,545 graduates have been 
placed in employment. Two thousand four 
hundred and thirty-six have been enlisted in 
the Airforce from the R.C.A.F. classes and 
435 from the industrial classes have joined 
other units. Enlisted men who have com- 
pleted their course of training numbered 3,269. 

The numbers in training from January 1 to 
June 30, 1941 and the numbers placed in 
employment and enlisted by provinces is as 
follows :— 


WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING—TOTALS FROM JANUARY 1, 1941, TO JUNE 30, 1941 


Numbers Provided Training 





Numbers Employed and 


Enlisted 
Industrial R.C.A.F. Army and Placed in : 
Classes Classes Navy Classes Total Employment Enlisted 
IN OMAR COLLEY 5 se. Mintelos clete tase mare yy eal as ree ee 391 848 131 4 
New brunswick’ .S.. .k.cieet: sacs. 453 419 226 1,097 286 182 
(QTE 060) Ss a eS cir A 2,621 368 333 Sho22 941 1 
ONG ATIO RW aes. oes yee cae oo wees 12,338 1,051 2,987 16,376 5, 703 819 
Manitoba. .tic. isis « sO Me tetas cme: 62 583 595 1,801 171 581 
SAS kasCMGWAN. «6 oss acaneRt we so A 459 1,213 294 1,966 200 592 
PTS GTRESM, « <tmc sce c, ss be marches Ciel ae 1, 668 839 882 3,389 580 404 
BrigisbaColum bia: .- oc tesetes <sus ae- 1,371 683 856 2,910 533 218 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO JUNE 30, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1941 


(Sussect TO REvIsion) 


























Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
aa ret ie piiey ee From hie 
pri pril1 pril 1 prill April 1 pril 1 
to J a to J “ to x to J ina ij “ to di “al 
June 30 June 30 June 30] June | June 30 June 30 June 30 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
INOVaISCOtlAa yee etki ans 76 12 70 14 17 3 23h Pielanl0 pee iy ere. 167 29 
New Brunswick................ 38 16 61 22 21 9 6 Tipu (iter Gamarcol AiG | area 126 48 
Quebec. teen seers bev eraskio neat 330 109 321 65 113 26 72 19 14 ) 850 228 
ORIBIO Ey ete ences oan + sect: 1209 ro O4e eins (be |e ogo 626 | 210 425 | 147 157 297] (3.788 | 0,125 
Manitobass. eee oes. ela 9 2) 62 19 33 9 27 6 LOM Seer 141 6 
Saskatchewan !)......c0c.42 ene &: 20 2 72 19 24 11 14 10 a eee go 131 42 
Alberta vee. coal testna ak hee ivee 61 22 131 50 59 23 74 24 23 10 348 129 
British Columbia.............. 158 30 355 87 169 44 59 7 31 8 772 176 
SPOTAL rata ie inca oes 1,901 557 | 2,443 | 651 1,062 | 335 679 | 214 238 56 |. 6,323 | 1,813 





TABLE 4.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 
PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941 
TO JUNE 30, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1941 


(SuBsect to REVISION) 

















Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
Apr Apr April April Apel April 
pri] 1 pril 1 prill1 prill prill pri 
to J an to Af ny to Aj ta to J ie to J 7 to JJ a 
June 30 June 30 June 30 June 30 June 30 June 30 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
INOVRENCOLIAN LA. ocit: , SAIURY Gahoom Pee, Lae ee Sel bata IC aaa Dial ee DO ae Oe Tk] LoS e 
New Brunswick................ 4 4 12 3 Z i bl eee a pee sean con baa ee 19 8 
Quebed? 5%, Aoewadar (oes «42045 3 3 4 2 1 | | ae a5 a a ot Ug Sem sx ee A DP 8 8 8 6 
Ontario Be aactts. 53 Rie ots chghacevcheue AAS re 11 2 121 34 54 21 158 45 55 5 399 107 
Manitobats 2082 2Gh ct ey: iS” | metas 37 9 19 1 21 4 1Ov see 90 14 
Saskatchewan.................. S| es peg 38 5 7 2 13 iO) | ae eee ie ee 62 17 
Al : rta Mate tte erat ebane us Ne ayale Rosa ic i 2 18 8 15 3 63 20 16 7 119 40 
British Columbia ss. AA0acens ooh te ieee tae eee ibe 5 9 5 12 3 9 2 47 15 
TOTALS aioe ena 32 11 247 66 108 34 270 82 92 14 749 207 





TABLE 5—NUMBERS OF ENLISTED MEN IN TRAINING AS ARMY TRADESMEN BY TRADE 
CATEGORIES AS AT JUNE 30, 1941 











2 : e 2 
2 a E q Ee ail ey g 2 g 
Province Srl rrerul ae 3 4 \i2is@ lion 32 © a ‘= 
3S Pligg Bei N oD Eee 8 Zo ao 2 o ha a 
od | 5 3 3. “ 3 Pim oe So g oO ® 3 
» oOo — 2 3B i 5) fan] osu & YS i 3 = G = 
=) HO — Ss = BH | o Bo = ~— O fend o ~ ° 
<1 |e |) 6) oO A |haa | ma HO AY i o) H 
INGVa SCOUM ea... arreseeers AO desayertays|legetew: all eves ae% 33 4800s PS 17 15 13 HE OES ie 7 214 
INewabruns wicks se mre dene ll ia eres: 8 Siw anes 2 tien eeeeie || heres valle. stiches Bea | acetoltenals Aad GB okie By: 
Quebecwh p41. ie ote antes GSaeEe oe: 8 4 OSU S me 46 58 Td ieee 8 | (2) 11 231 
OntariOns..1 kes araiesotaores 487 | 367 8 41 G2iall..2 te 154 190 27 9 12 | (3) 35 1,392 
WEANICOD aus derptac eeretera eres OBR Ciyee celle aaa 1S 5,|: Saetee tal ae creas Oe al a IRC Ree y ess -3|| SB met tn 135 
Saskatchewan............. OSh ee chs 20 17 VG Ee. tre 20 EM cre teat Maet es oe | Seis or | euete meen coer 151 
FASO TCE Nets Arne oe onset OSs 15 Salat e 12 50 29 1 44 55 537 |S ees terol ease 402 
British(Columbia.......4: CY i here PR 6 42 VDT esse 39 38 12 TOM ee (4) 19 250 
MORAL ate stato sic 978 | 367 62 180 | 179 51 327 372 112 32 36 102 2,798 
a 














(1) Concretors. (2) Cooks. (8) Instrument mechanics, 25; Cooks, 10. (4) Instrument Mechanics, 11; Cooks, 8. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION IN WARTIME 


Address of Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting Director of I.L.Q. at Conference 
of C.A.A.L.L. 


A? a dinner meeting of the Conference of 

the Canadian Association of Administra- 
tors of Labour Legislation held at Ottawa 
in May, Mr. E. J. Phelan, Acting Director of 
the International Labour Office, delivered an 
address in which he dealt with the work of 
the International Labour Organization in 
wartime. The speaker was introduced by the 
Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Minister of La- 
bour, and the text of his address was as 
follows :— 

Mr. Chairman, Hon. Mr. McLarty and 
members of the Canadian Association of 
Administrators of Labour Legislation: May 
I first thank you, Mr. Chairman, and your 
committee for your invitation to me to be 
present this evening at this meeting of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation. Nobody could work in 
Canada in connection with labour questions, 
as we are doing, and not realize the impossi- 
bility of getting very far in our studies and 
in our understanding of Canadian problems 
without learning something of the administra- 
tion of labour laws by the provinces. There- 
fore, in addition to the personal pleasure of 
Mr. Waelbroeck, Mr. Riches, Mr. Vaage and 
myself in making your acquaintance and being 
the recipients of this delightful hospitality, 
the opportunity of meeting you as members 
of this Association has for us a real interest 
and value. 

When I was asked to address this meeting, 
I felt that I should know something about 
your Association. I discovered you had 
already had an address on the International 
Labour Organization, given in 1939 by Mr. 
McLarty’s predecessor, the Hon. Norman 
Rogers, whose tragic death was so grievous 
a loss to Canada and also to the International 
Labour Organization. Through the good 
offices of your Secretary I procured a copy of 
Mr. Rogers’ address. On reading it I could 
not help but recall my conversations with 
him at Geneva. It contained ample evidence 
of those qualities of seriousness and of clear 
exposition with which he was so remarkably 
endowed, and I concluded that there was very 
little more to be said to your Association 
about the International Labour Office, beyond 
perhaps some comments on what has happened 
since 1939. I wish particularly to draw your 


attention to one phrase in Mr. Rogers’ 
address. He said: “In some respects one 
may speak of the International Labour 


Organization as an extension of this Asso- 
ciation.” 
Transfer from Geneva 
One reason why there is this close relation- 
ship between our two organizations is to be 


found in the transfer of the working centre of 
the I.L.O. from Geneva to Montreal. You 
all know why that transfer was made, so I 
will not deal with it in detail. You know 
that the Governing Body, by a decision in 
which the representative of Canada whole- 
heartedly concurred, laid down for the I.L.0. 
a crisis policy and what the Director was to 
do in the event of certain developments. It 
can be put very simply. His essential duty 
was to save the Organization. There were 
threats of invasion of Switzerland and 
moments when it seemed that if the Office 
remained in Switzerland it would be put out 
of existence. We were, however, reluctant to 
leave. We had there our building, our equip- 
ment, our library and our files, and we felt 
we could function in Geneva perhaps better 
than anywhere else. But there did come a 
time when although the physical menace of a 
German invasion of Switzerland seemed to be 
somewhat less than it had been, communica- 
tions with the rest of the world, and particu- 
larly the non-European world, became so 
extremely difficult, so slow and so uncertain 
that the Director feared if the Organization 
remained in Geneva it would sooner or later 
die of pernicious anaemia. There would be 
no circulation or documentation, no possibility 
of free exchange of opinion, no proper sequence 
of contacts between the Office and the member 
States which compose it, particularly that 
group of member States which is to be found 
on this continent, plus certain of your sister 
Dominions, such as South Africa, Australia 
and New Zealand. So the decision to move 
from Geneva to Montreal was taken. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to Canada, 
to the Prime Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, 
to the Hon. Mr. McLarty and all his colleagues 
in the Cabinet, who expressed their readiness 
to receive us on Canadian soil, and to the 
authorities of McGill University, who have 
placed premises at our disposal. We are 
deeply grateful to the people of Canada, who 
have made us warmly welcome. But I am 
not sure that the chief debt which we owe is 
sufficiently appreciated, because it is for 
something more than all that. The Inter- 
national Labour Organization is a very new 
and a very special kind of institution. It 
is only twenty-two years old, having been 
created at the Peace Conference in 1919. We 
spent twenty-two years trying to make it a 
working organization, trying to get States to 
use it is a machine through which they could 
collaborate. In order that they might do that, 
it had to have the character of an independent, 
official, international organization. Now, the 
welcome and hospitality which the Canadian 
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Government and McGill University have ex- 
tended to us could have been extended to us 
as individuals whom they were glad to have 
come and work in Canada. The special hall- 
mark of Canada’s invitation to us is that we 
were invited to come here, not as individuals 
—which, incidentally, was the case as regards 
the technical section of the League, which 
was invited to go to Princeton University in 
New Jersey—but we were asked to come 
here officially as an international body. The 
Department of External Affairs in Ottawa has 
gone to great trouble—which we deeply appre- 
ciate in the stress and strain which falls on 
that Department at this time, to work out 
the detailed provisions and measures neces- 
sary to make sure that the temporary transfer 
to this country shall not result in the loss to 
the Organization of any of its official inter- 
national character. 


Allocation of Staff 


As I said a few moments ago, the late Mr. 
Rogers gave you so lucid and complete a 
picture of our machinery, that there is no need 
to repeat it. But you might hke to know 
how much of that machinery is left now that 
we have come to Montreal. At Geneva we 
had a staff of something like five hundred. 
At Montreal we have fifty. The Office at 
Geneva had a central Secretariat section, which 
dealt with the convening of meetings of the 
Conference and the Governing Body, the 
keeping of their minutes, the recording of 
their proceedings, and so on. Then we had a 
section dealing with technical subjects, such 
as social insurance, industrial hygiene, agri- 
culture, maritime labour problems, etc. The 
staff of fifty at Montreal includes virtually 
all our key experts. What we have there is 
a microcosm of the much larger organization 
that existed at Geneva. Of course, the Geneva 
office is still open, and a small staff remains 
there. We also have small staffs at London 
and Washington. And, if one man can be 
called a staff, we have thirteen such staffs, 
distributed among the thirteen countries of 
which these respective officials are nationals. 
Lastly, we have a chain of correspondents— 
some of them whole-time and others part-time 
officials—in twenty-three member countries. 
So in addition to the central office at Mont- 
real, we have this network of officials and 
correspondents covering almost every member 
country. The existence of that network and 
its possibilities of supplying us with informa- 
tion, to a very large extent, though not com- 
pletely, compensates us for the loss of our 
library and our organized documentation at 
Geneva. 

Publications 


With that staff we have been able to re- 
sume our publications. One of the essential 
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functions of the I.L.0., as you will remember, 
is to collect information on labour and social 
conditions and to distribute it to the member 
governments and to workers’ and employers’ 
organizations. After a short interruption, 
during which members: of the staff were 
travelling through unoccupied France, Spain 
and Portugal and across the Atlantic, and 
getting settled at McGill University, our 
publications were resumed. Our monthly pub- 
lication is known as the International Labour 
Review. The Industrial Safety Survey which 
is familiar to those of you who are interested 
in safety questions appears periodically. We 
have a series of Studies and Reports, issued 
from time to time and dealing with current 
problems. Our Legislative Series, which we 
make available to all governments in the 
world, reports every new piece of labour 
legislation adopted in any national parliament 
or in any of your provincial legislatures. We 
also publish a Year-Book of Labour Statistics, 
and the I.L.O. Year-Book, which records 
developments affecting labour in all countries. 


Researeh Activities 

But it would be a mistake for you to think 
that what I have mentioned—the group in 
Montreal, the staff scattered throughout thirty- 
odd countries, and the publications—is all that 
is left of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. I want you to keep in mind the Hon. 
Norman Rogers’ remark, which I touched on 
at the beginning. He had a truer conception 
of what the International Labour Organization 
really is. What I have described to you is the 
International Labour Office, the central re- 
search and secretariat body. But the Inter- 
national Labour Organization comprises that 
central research and secretariat body, plus 
all the departments of labour in all the mem- 
ber countries, plus all the great national 
organizations of employers and of workers. 
Mr. Rogers’ remark was utterly true. HEvery- 
body in this room is a part, an active part, 
of the International Labour Organization. And, 
as you know, if you were to go into the De- 
partment of Labour in any country in the 
world—even in countries that do not belong 
to the Organization—you would find all the 
publications of the I.L.O. You would find 
them in the Department of Labour at Tokyo, 
at Berlin and at Rome. There is no govern- 
ment department dealing with labour that does 
not use our publications. And there is no 
national or other important organization of 
employers or of workers that does not, at 
one or other of its meetings during the year, 
discuss the International Labour Office and 
questions connected with it. This is the true 
picture of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion. Looking at it, you can see there is a 
great deal more left of the I.L.O. than people 
usually imagine when they are told that 
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yesterday at Geneva we had a staff of five 
hundred, while to-day at Montreal our staff 
numbers only fifty. 


I cannot tell you very much more of our 
immediate activities. There is, however, 
another activity which you may be curious 
about. In addition to carrying on research 
and publishing and distributing the result of 
that research, we have what may be called our 
political activities. I refer to the work of 
the International Labour Conference, whose 
main duty it was to attempt to draw up and 
adopt international labour conventions. In 
the past twenty years, some 67 or 68 of these 
conventions were adopted, and these have now 
secured 799 ratifications. An interesting point 
about that figure is that 22 of the ratifications 
have been received since the war broke out. 
So even that branch of our work, which neces- 
sarily must be slowed down, is still going on. 
However, it is not that interesting—though 
in the present circumstances, may I say, com- 
paratively unimportant—aspect of the work 
that I should like to stress this evening. It 
is important that we should continue to receive 
ratifications, and that we should do what 
we can to maintain the standard of application 
of conventions which have been ratified. But 
in a country like Canada, and in other coun- 
tries of the British Empire, it can hardly be 
expected that under existing conditions there 
could be much new international labour legis- 
lation nor much time to spend on doing more 
than the minimum required to record the 
application of such conventions as are being 
accepted. 

I think it would be well to look for a few 
moments at the place of the International 
Labour Organization in a much wider frame- 
work than the framework of those specific 
jobs which it was originally set up to do. And 
when I say “International Labour Organiza- 
tion” I mean, as I stressed a moment ago, 
not the International Labour Office, but the 
whole-world machinery, built up of the De- 
partments of Labour and of the great organi- 
zations of employers and of workers. Some 
months ago I heard from England doubt as to 
whether at this time we had either the leisure 
or the right to consider the problem at which 
I hinted a moment ago. But there has been 
a change. Last week when I got back to 
Montreal from Washington I received a pack 
of the London Times. The most recent num- 
ber was dated the morning of March 18. I 
opened it at the middle page. You know 
that most people who read that newspaper 
begin at the middle and go from the left to 
the right. On the left-hand page I read that 
on the evening of March 16 Bristol had been 
very heavily bombed, with great destruction 
of property and severe loss of life. I turned 
to the right-hand page and read the principal 
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leader. The concluding sentence of that 
leader was as follows: “It is welcome news 
that Ministers are addressing themselves more 
and more to plans of reconstruction which 
cannot lhghtly be relegated to the future.” 

I think that is much more than just a sign 
of the unflinching calm with which Great 
Britain is facing the most severe ordeal in her 
history. I believe it is an indication that 
Great Britain understands the new type of 
war that is being waged. And I think that 
is something which has to be understood, 
because war is no longer what it has been for 
centuries. It is something quite different. 
The shock of armed forces, the actual fighting, 
the letting-off of guns, has now become only 
an incident—and it is not always even an 
inevitable incident—in the process by which 
conquest is achieved. The other different 
characteristic of modern warfare is that there 
is no longer a moment at which it can be 
said that war begins. All this propaganda, 
aimed at diffusion of ideas, confusion of coun- 
sel, suspicion and lack of confidence, does not 
commence with any formal declaration, and it 
can be so successful that the end is achieved 
without any clash of arms. That is why I 
said that actual fighting is not an inevitable 
incident in war to-day. The Germans won the 
war in Austria, in Czechoslovakia, in Roumania 
and in Bulgaria without having to fight. That 
is the sense in which war is total. It is much 
more nearly total in that sense than in the 
material sense of involving civilian life and 
property as well as military objectives. It is 
total because it comprises the whole gamut of 
human activity over an indefinite time. It 
begins with the inception of a plan of domina- 
tion, and it does not end, but it enters on its 
final phase with the progressive building of 
the new order, whose purpose it is to make the 
domination secure. 

So I do not think there is anything academic 
in a discussion of reconstruction problems 
at this time. And if one can take the Tzmes 
leader as an indication of serious British 
opinion at the moment—as one usually can 
—I believe that has been realized in England. 
If you want any further proof, I can tell you 
that the Germans have set up a rival Inter- 
national Labour Office in Berlin. It is divided 
into two parts, one of which is devoted to 
research and the other to propaganda for 
political purposes. They have collected a staff 
of two hundred and fifty, with a knowledge 
of languages and social problems, and set 
them to work up a social side to the German 
conception of the new order, which they hope 
to introduce if they can make their domination 
secure. 

Post-War Reconstruction 

It would, of course, be presumptuous of me 

to try to lay before you this evening any kind 
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of a detailed program of reconstruction. We 
are not ready for that yet. What I wish to 
point out is that it is part of the job of 
Departments of Labour throughout the world 
and of the great organizations of workers and 
of employers not to lose sight of the prob- 
lems of reconstruction, however great may be 
the pressure of the immediate problems with 
which they have to deal. It is possible to state 
some fundamental principles upon which the 
program of reconstruction will in all probability 
have to be built. For instance, I could quote 
from a very interesting speech made by the 
Hon. Mr. McLarty about six weeks ago. Or I 
could quote from a speech made by Prime 
Minister Churchill, three or four weeks ago, 
when the employers and workers of Great 
Britain gave a joint dinner to Mr. Winant. 
But you might say that, of course, these 
gentlemen were compelled by the stress and 
strain of a war situation to put forward some 
kind of a program. So I prefer to quote to 
you from a speech made by President Roose- 
velt, in January last, when the United States 
was a great deal further from the war than 
it is now. President Roosevelt said: “Certainly 
this is no time to stop thinking about social 
and economic problems.” That was pretty 
much what the Times said on the 18th of 
March. Later in his speech he went on to say: 
“There is nothing mysterious about the 
foundations of a healthy and strong democracy. 
The basic things expected by our people of 
their political and economic systems are 
simple. They are: Equality of opportunity 
for youths and others, jobs for those who can 
work, security for those who need it, the 
employment of the fruits of scientific progress 
in a wider and constantly rising standard of 
living.” Then comes a sentence of very special 
significance. He said this: “The inner and 
abiding strength of our economic and political 
systems is dependent upon the degree to which 
they fulfil these expectations.” 

These were the President’s words, delivered 
with all the consideration and all the solemnity 
due to an occasion which he himself described 
aS unprecedented in the history of the United 
States. I think we all agree that that inner 
and abiding strength of which the President 
spoke must not be jeopardized when this war 
is over. If it is jeopardized, we shall have 
fought the war for nothing. The men who 
fought on land, on the sea and in the air, and 
the civilians who have defied German bombs, 
will expect that democracy which they have 
saved to fulfil their expectation. 


Conclusion 


The International Labour Organization was 
established at the end of the last war to satisfy 


the demands of workers in recognition of their 
sacrifices, both on the battlefield and in the 
factory. It was intended to provide machinery 
for the international promotion of certain 
specific reforms within the framework of the 
political peace and the economic prosperity 
which it was hoped a universal League of 
Nations would provide. It has grown into 
something much greater, partly because of the 
wise and inspiring leadership of its first 
director, Albert Thomas. The organization’s 
growth has also been due in part to its peculiar 
constitution, providing for non-governmental 
representation of employers and workers, which 
links it up with great national movements 
capable of directly influencing public opinion; 
and also in part. to the fact that the frontiers 
of social questions have changed. Social pro- 
gress and economic prosperity have become 
two aspects of the same thing. Men have come 
to recognize that to make the world safe for 
democracy is not enough. Democracy, we now 
know, cannot find its salvation in any external 
security. Its safety must come from within, 
from the healthy functioning of the whole 
organism, both economic and social. Never 
again can the democracies afford the rot of 
mass unemployment, nor run the risk of the 
political and spiritual danger which that rot 
involves. 

The problem is international. No country 
of itself can solve it. The International 
Labour Office cannot solve it. But it must be 
solved. And it can be solved by world 
democracy in action, by the co-operation of 
the free countries working to that end with 
vision and determination, using to the full the 
potentialities of the International Labour 
Organization and applying its technique and 
its experience in wider fields. 

I do not want to minimize the size of the 
task, but it is not beyond the possibility of 
human achievement. I should like you to 
remember what I said a little earlier about the 
new characteristics of war. The dictators have 
shown the world how to organize total war, 
in which there may be no fighting. .The 
democracies have the intelligence, the men 
and the material to show the world how to 
organize total peace. By total peace I mean 
a peace in which men can enjoy the four great 
freedoms: freedom of speech, freedom of 
worship, freedom from want and freedom from 
fear; a peace in which within these great 
freedoms men may love and laugh, may 
quarrel and be reconciled, may combine 
diversity of opinion with unity of purpose, 
always safe in the knowledge that their 
children will never have to meet the challenge 
free men face today. 
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PREVENTION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS 


Necessity to Determine Causes, Enforce Regulations and Enlist Co-operation 


T the fourth annual conference of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators 

of Labour Legislation held in May at Ottawa, 
Mr. David Vaage, Chief of the Safety Section 
of the International Labour Office presented 
a paper outlining the measures taken by the 
International Labour Conference in the 
interest of industrial safety, the conventions 
and recommendations of the Conference in 
this field, and referred to the publications of 


the International Labour Office in this con- 
nection. Mr. Vaage also dealt with the causes 
of accidents and referred to methods being 
followed in other countries to reduce accidents 
in. industry. 

In view of the importance of the relationship 
between increased production and accidents, 
Mr. Vaage’s address was considered to be of 
such a comprehensive nature as to be printed 
in full and is as follows: 


Paper Presented By Mr. David Vaage to C.A.A.L.L. 


Among the industrial problems that have 
come more and more into the foreground dur- 
ing the last two or three decades, the preven- 
tion of occupational accidents takes a very 
prominent place. 


It has been more and more widely recog- 
nized that accidents mean not only suffering 
to the injured, sorrow and misery to the 
victims’ families, and payment of some kind 
of insurance premium by the employer, but 
that they really constitute a very serious 
burden on industry, a burden which is much 
heavier than one might expect at the first 
consideration of the problem. 


Research work carried out in various coun- 
tries, chiefly in the United States of America, 
has shown that in addition to the direct 
accident costs, such as medical expenses, 
hospital fees, and insurance premiums, there 
are also indirect accident costs; and these, 
consisting in lost time both to the injured 
and to his fellow employees, in damage to 
plant and material, in loss of production, ete. 
have been found to amount, on an average, to 
four times the direct costs. In other words— 
for every dollar paid for medical expenses, 
insurance premiums, etc. the employer will 
have to pay four more dollars to cover the 
indirect or hidden costs caused by the accidents 
occurring in his undertaking. 


Thus, besides the serious social problem 
which they undoubtedly constitute, industrial 
accidents also present a very important 
economic problem; and preventing them means 
not only conservation of life and limb, and 
safeguarding against untimely death, injury, 
pain and misery, but also very substantial 
savings, in good dollars and cents, to industry 
itself. 

The outbreak of the war has accentuated 
still further the great importance of the prob- 
lem of industrial accident prevention. In order 
to satisfy the ever-increasing demands from 
the armed forces for goods of all kinds, in- 


dustry has had—and will still have—to increase 
its output on an enormous scale. New fac- 
tories have been erected; existing factories 
have changed their production from peace- 
time articles to munitions and other war 
material and more than at any time before the 
cry is for speed and more speed of production. 
The number of workers employed has increased 
in vast proportions; a great many of the new 
men taken on have little or no experience 
in the work they are set to do or may even 
have been entirely out of work for a long 
period, often for years. In many countries 
great numbers of women have gone into the 
factories; they also will in most cases be com- 
plete “new-comers” in industry and conse- 
quently highly lable to accidents. 


Let us remember that in addition to all this, 
in countries in the war zone proper—which 
comprises most of the European and part of 
the African continents to-day and may perhaps 
spread to other continents to-morrow—the 
situation is still worse. There the black-out, 
the air-raids and all the rest of it mean just 
so many other extremely important factors 
contributing to an increase in industrial acci- 
dents with all the ensuing hampering and slow- 
ing down of production. 


Colbert once said that three things were 
necessary for conducting a war, namely, Money, 
Money and more Money; it seems to me that 
to-day, while keeping to the three M’s (which, 
by the way, we shall meet again a little later) 
this slogan should rather be modified to read: 
Men, Materials, and Machines. No war can 
be fought to-day without enormous quantities 
of all kinds of material and mechanical equip- 
ment; and to produce these the man-power 
in the factories must be kept intact and 
efficient to the greatest possible degree. 


Therefore, if we consider the safety prob- 
lem against this background, I am sure we 
must all agree with the statement made last 
year by Lord McGowan, who, in an address 


— 


—_—— 
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before the National Safety First Association 
in London, said: “A lost time accident in a 
factory should be regarded as much a gain 
to the enemy as a casualty in the armed 
forces”. 

The same idea is expressed in a bulletin 
issued by the U.S. Department of Labour! 
in collaboration with the National Committee 
for Conservation of Manpower in Defense 
Industries, in the following words:— 

“Tndustrial manpower is to-day a most 
essential resource of the Nation even under 
normal conditions. Under threat of national 
peril it becomes the most potent instrument of 
preparedness and therefore any labor wastage 
which impedes maximum national production 
of equipment so vital to success in modern 
warfare menaces the security of the country.” 

I may perhaps be permitted also, in this 
connection, to quote a statement from the 
enemy side. An article entitled “Schutz dem 
Neuling” (Protection of the New Worker) pub- 
lished in Deutsche Bergwerks-Zeitung No. 30 
of 5 February, 1941, begins as follows:— 

“The German successes in this war show 
the extreme importance of a better organiza- 
tion, a more efficient production, and of the 
best possible utilization of man-power in in- 
dustries producing war material. Man-power, 
better trained, better protected and cared for, 
and utilized on a more intelligent plan than in 
the case of the enemy remains the decisive 
factor for the necessary step-up of production.” 


The Causes of Industrial Accidents 


Before we go on to consider the prevention 
of accidents in industrial undertakings, a few 
words must be said about the causes of these 
accidents. 

Recent investigations indicate that 20 per 
cent of industrial accidents are due solely to 
correctable physical hazards and another 20 
per cent entirely to human faults, while in the 
remaining 60 per cent there are both cor- 
rectable physical hazards and human faults 
involved. This shows that in order to achieve 
good safety records both physical hazards 
existing in the plant and the various human 
shortcomings among the employees must be 
kept under control and indeed eliminated as 
far as possible. 


1. Physical hazards. 


Among the physical hazards, there are the 
machines and other mechanical equipment, the 
power installations, particularly the electrical 
installations, and equipment, the dangers 
inherent in the handling and transport of 


1 Safeguarding Manpower for Greater Production. U.S. 
Dept. of Labour, Special Bulletin No. 1, Washington 
1940. 
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materials, the hazards due to the presence of 
inflammable or explosive gases or other sub- 
stances, and many others which it would take 
too long to enumerate here. 

As regards the relative importance of these 
hazards it can be said that accidents due to 
machines are far more serious than those from 
most other sources, because they usually cause 
very severe injuries; thus, to take but one 
example, statistics show that over 50 per cent 
of all injuries reported on circular saws, wood 
shapers, wood joiners, metal shearing machines 
and power presses result in permanent dis- 
ability. 

It must be added, however, that there is 
hardly any machine that cannot be so protected 
as to be practically safe provided reasonable 
care is used in its operation. As a matter of 
fact, many important undertakings in nearly 
every branch of industry have succeeded in 
eliminating machine accidents almost entirely. 

Handling and _ transporting goods and 
materials comes next; it is the largest source 
of injuries in the manufacturing industries. 
Here the design and layout of the plant, the 
guarding of transport equipment, the use of 
personal protective equipment (gloves, safety 
shoes, etc.) are the most important measures 
of protection. 

Accidents due to power installations also 
occur in considerable numbers. This is 
especially true for electrical installations; and 
it should always be borne in mind that con- 
tact with current-carrying parts is dangerous 
and that under certain conditions, even ten- 
sions as low as 25-30 volts may kill a person. 

Falls of persons from elevated places, such 
as scaffolds, ladders, platforms, etc. are also 
the source of many accidents, nearly all of 
these accidents result in serious injury and 
very many of them even in the death of the 
victim. It may be of interest to note, in this 
connection, that in Great Britain fatal and 
non-fatal accidents from falls through roofs 
increased very seriously in the early days of 
the wart 

Fire and explosion hazards will be consider- 
ably greater in establishments engaged in the 
production of certain war materials (such as 
munitions, etc.)' than in plants manufactur- 
ing other goods. 


2. Human Faults. 


Among the most important human factors 
in accident causation are carelessness, rash- 
ness, negligence, inattention, poor judgment; 
together with lacking or ineffective supervision 
these factors are no doubt responsible for a 
great number of accidents. 





1 Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories 
for the Year 1939, p 12. 
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To eliminate them, good training and educa- 
tion of the workers is essential; and effective 
supervision must be provided, in order to 
maintain good working methods and practices. 


3. Fatigue. 


Another important “ human” factor respons- 
ible for many accidents, and one which is 
particularly apt to make itself felt in times 
of war, is fatigue. Too long working hours, 
monotonous work, high speed of work, noise, 
unsuitable lighting and abnormal temperatures 
at the workplace are among the chief causes 
of fatigue; all these factors must be taken into 
account when working conditions are being 
considered. 


It is well known also, that even apart from 
its influence on accidents, fatigue tends to slow 
down production, and to increase wastage of 
material and damage to equipment, in short to 
reduce the efficiency of industrial work. 


These brief considerations may suffice to 
show the necessity of planning and conducting 
industrial work in such a way as to reduce as 
far as possible the dangers due both to the 
physical and the human factors. And—as 
experience from many countries shows—really 
good accident prevention records can only be 
achieved through constant and persistent efforts 
and by a well-conceived combination of techni- 
cal, educational and supervisory measures tend- 
ing to eliminate both the physical hazards and 
the human shortcomings with which modern 
industry is confronted. 


Methods of Accident Prevention 


When, twenty years ago, the International 
Labour Office set up a special Service to deal 
with the prevention of industrial accidents, it 
was soon found that two different schools 
of thought existed in the matter, namely, on 
the one hand, the idea of voluntary promotion 
of accident prevention, as expressed in the 
“ safety-first ”? movement and which I may 
perhaps call here the American view; and 
on the other hand, the traditional European 
view that accident prevention was chiefly a 
technical problem to be solved by legislative 
provisions binding upon the employer and en- 
forced under the supervision of Government 
authorities. 


It would lead too far here to go into any 
details concerning the evolution which had 
led to the adoption of so different ideas, in 
Europe and America respectively. It will be 
sufficient to say that during, the last two 
decades the evolution has gone definitely in 
the direction of a compromise between, or 
rather a combination of, the two methods. The 
safety-first movement has been successfully 


introduced not only in Europe but in practi- 
cally all industrial countries the world over; 
and, vice versa, the idea that accident preven- 
tion must rest on a sound legislative basis has 
gained considerable ground in the United 
States and other countries on this continent. 


The trend towards a combination of the 
European and American views is clearly re- 
flected in the work done by the International 
Labour Organization in the field of accident 
prevention; it has found its most concrete 
expression in the general Recommendation 
(No. 31) concerning the Prevention of In- 
dustrial Accidents adopted by the International 
Labour Conference at its Twelfth Session in 
1929. 


That Recommendation covers in extremely 
condensed form the whole field of industrial 
safety work and constitutes, as far as I know, 
the first general record of the measures and 
methods which experience in the various 
countries has shown to be most effective in 
the campaign for the prevention of industrial 
accidents and for the reduction of their gravity. 
It has been used as a basis for the organiza- 
tion of accident prevention in many coun- 
tries, both in Europe and elsewhere; and, as 
in my opinion it constitutes still to-day one 
of the best general programmes that has ever 
been elaborated in this field, I think it may 
be well to use it as a basis for this paper and 
to give a brief outline of it here. 


The Recommendation is in four parts. 


Part I, dealing with the enquiry into 
accident causes and the study of special dangers 
in the various industries, provides:— 


(a) that each State should take the neces- 
sary steps, by means of legislative or 
administrative action, effectively to ensure 
the collection and utilization of informa- 
tion on these matters, and that employers’ 
and workers’ organizations should col- 
laborate in this work; 


(b) that such investigation should cover not 
only the material but also the physical, 
physiological and psychological factors in 
accident causation; 


(c) that scientific research should be carried 
out to determine the best methods of 
vocational guidance and selection and 
their practical application; 

(d) that the results of all such investigations 
should be made known internationally; 
and 


(e) that industrial accident statistics should 
be compiled by central departments in the 
various countries and that steps should 
be taken to establish uniform bases for 
these statistics. 
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Part II deals with measures and methods for 

accident prevention; it provides:— 

(a) that the State should do all in its power 
to develop and encourage co-operation 
between all parties interested in accident 
prevention, and particularly between em- 
ployers and workers; 


(b) that periodical Conferences should be 
held between the State inspection service 
or other competent bodies and the repre- 
sentative organizations of employers and 
workers concerned :— 


(i) to consider and review the accident 
situation in industry and the effective- 
ness of the measures prescribed by 
law or otherwise taken to prevent 
industrial accidents; and 


(ii) to discuss proposals for further im- 
provement ; 


(c) that the State should actively and con- 
tinuously encourage the adoption of 
measures for the promotion of safety, such 
Asie 

(i) the establishment of safety organiza- 
tions in industrial undertakings, such 
organizations to include:  arrange- 
ments for works investigation into 
every accident occurring; systematic 
supervision of the whole plant; instruc- 
tion of new workers on matters relat- 
ing to safety; organization of first aid; 
and encouragement of safety sugges- 
tions from employees and workmen; 

(ii)' co-operation in the promotion of 
safety between management and 
workers in individual works, and of 
employers’ and workers’ organizations 
in the industry with each other and 
with the State and other appropriate 
bodies; 


(d) that all possible steps should be taken 
to awaken and maintain the interest of 
the workers in accident prevention and 
ensure their co-operation; 


(e) that the State should establish or 
promote the establishment of permanent 
safety exhibitions; 


(f) that the State should use its influence 
to secure that employers do all in their 
power to educate their workers in accident 
prevention and that the workers’ organiza- 
tions use their influence with their mem- 
bers to co-operate in this work; 


(g) that the State should arrange for mono- 
graphs on accident causation and preven- 
tion in particular industries or processes 
to be prepared by the State inspection 
service or other competent authorities, 
29745—73 


and to be published by the State for the 
information of all concerned; 

(h) that lessons on accident prevention and 
first aid should be included in the curri- 
cula of elementary and _ continuation 
schools and that instruction in the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents should be 
given in all vocational schools; 

(7) that all measures should be taken to 
see that adequate material for first aid is 
kept ready for use in all undertakings and 
that properly trained persons are available 
for. the administration of first aid. 


Part III of the Recommendation deals with 
safety legislation. After stressing the view 
that “any effective system of accident pre- 
vention should rest on a basis of statutory 
requirements ”, it provides: 

(a) that the different States should prescribe 
by law the measures required to ensure 
an adequate standard of safety; 

(b) that the law should make it a duty of 
the employer to equip and manage his 
undertaking in such a way that the workers 
are adequately protected, and to see that 
the workers are instructed as to the dangers 
of their occupation and the measures to 
be observed in order to avoid accidents; 

(c) that plans for the construction or sub- 
stantial alteration of industrial establish- 
ments should be submitted to the com- 
petent authority for examination from the 
point of view of safety; 

(d) that officials of the inspection service 
or other body responsible for the enforce- 
ment of statutory requirements for the 
protection of workers should as far as 
possible be empowered to give orders in 
particular cases to the employer, and, in 
case of imminent danger, to require 
immediate compliance with such orders; 


(e) that the law should provide that it is 
the duty of the workers to comply with 
statutory requirements on accident pre- 
vention, to use safety devices properly 
and to refrain from removing such devices 
without special authorization; 

(f) that before issuing administrative orders 
or regulations on accident prevention the 
competent authority should consult repre- 
sentative organizations of employers and 
workers; 

(g)' that statutory or administrative provi- 
sions should be made enabling the workers 
to collaborate in securing the observance 
of safety regulations by the methods best 
suited to each country, such as, for in- 


stance :— 

(1) appointment of qualified workers to 
positions in the official inspection 
service; 
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(ii) regulations authorizing the workers 
to call for a visit from an inspector 
or requiring the employer to give 
workers or their representatives an 
opportunity of seeing the inspector 
during his visits to the undertaking ; 

(iii) inclusion of workers’ representatives 
in safety committees for securing the 
enforcement of the regulations and 
establishing the causes of accidents. 


In Part IV, the Recommendation deals with 
co-operation in safety work by accident insur- 
ance institutions. The main provisions of this 
part are :— 

(a) that the State should endeavour to 
secure that accident insurance institutions 
take into account, when assessing the 
premiums for an undertaking, the measures 
taken therein for the protection of the 
workers; 

(b) that the State should use its influence 
with accident insurance institutions in 
order to obtain their co-operation in safety 
work by such means as:— 


(i) communication of information on 
causes and consequences of accidents 
to the inspection service; 

(ii) co-operation in institutions and com- 
mittees set up to investigate into 
accident risks and methods of preven- 
tion; 

(iii) advances to employers for the 
adoption or improvement of safety 
appliances in their undertakings; 

(iv) the award of prizes for inventions or 
ideas contributing to the avoidance of 
accidents ; 

(v) propaganda for accident prevention; 

(vi) advice on safety measures, contribu- 
tions to safety museums and institu- 
tions for instructions in accident pre- 
vention. 


As far as general principles are concerned 
there is nothing much to add, I believe, to 
those enunciated in the Recommendation of 
1929. Although it was adopted more than 
ten years ago, this Recommendation still gives, 
in spite of its briefness, all the essential prin- 
ciples on which industrial accident prevention 
must be built up if it is to be successful. 

It may be of interest, however, to consider 
in a little more detail some of the more im- 
portant points of these general principles, tak- 
ing them in the same sequence as they are 
dealt with in the Recommendation. 


Cause Inquiry 


The first point, study of accident causes, 
is clearly of fundamental importance, as one 
cannot expect to prevent any occurrence with- 
out knowing how it is caused. The investiga- 


tion by qualified experts of material, physical, 
physiological and psychological factors and the 
widest possible spreading of the knowledge 
obtained by research work in this field is 
therefore essential, although perhaps less so in 
times of emergency as at present, than in 
normal times. In certain particular fields, how- 
ever, where special war-time conditions may 
obtain such research work will be still more 
important to-day than in times of peace. 


This last consideration may be true also in 
respect of accident statistics, at least for cer- 
tain branches of industry; and although these 
statistics may perhaps not be thought suitable 
for publication during the war, they should be 
compiled and published for general informa- 
tion after the war. I might perhaps add here, 
that after the outbreak of the present war, the 
International Labour Office received a con- 
siderable number of requests for information 
on accidents in particular war industries dur- 
ing the war 1914-1918, and that in many cases 
only incomplete information, or even none at 
all, was found to be available. 


The desirability of having accident statistics 
compiled on uniform bases has been felt for a 
good many years and several attempts have 
been made in that direction; at present, of 
course, nothing can be done internationally 
in this field which will have to be left for the 
future. 

Co-operation of All Parties 


The question dealt with in the next part, 
namely, co-operation between all parties, em- 
ployers, workers and inspection authorities, is 
the alpha and omega in accident prevention. 
Safety work can have no real success in any 
undertaking, no matter how great efforts are 
made, unless everybody, from the president 
or general manager down to the last messenger- 
boy, takes an active interest and does his bit 
of the job. But experience shows that where 
that is the case, good results can be obtained. 

Periodical conferences between the State in- 
spection service and representatives of employ- 
ers or workers, or both, have given excellent 
results in many countries. Thus, to take but 
one example, in his report for 1939, the Chief 
Inspector of Factories in Great Britain has the 
following to say on this subject :— 

“The past years have been remarkable for the 
good results obtained by conferences with repre- 
sentatives of particular industries. These con- 
ferences, often of a highly technical nature, lead 
to agreement on methods of safety and fre- 
quently lead to the solution of problems con- 
cerning the guarding of dangerous parts of 
machines which, heretofore, have defied solu- 
tion.” 

A most important step is the establishment 
of a safety organization in industrial under- 
takings. The form of such organization varies 
considerably ; a common form, for undertakings 
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of a certain size, is a special safety department 
under the direction of a full-time safety engi- 
neer or safety director, responsible directly to 
the general manager. Smaller undertakings 
may have a part-time safety engineer or put 
an engineer or a foreman from the manufac- 
turing department in charge of safety work. 

Among the chief tasks of the safety depart- 
ment is the systematic supervision of the 
works, machinery, plant and processes from the 
safety point of view; the instruction of new 
and especially young workers; the examina- 
tion of plans for new premises, new machines 
and new equipment to see that it is safe and in 
conformity with existing prescriptions; the 
designing of safety devices for certain ma- 
chinery or for special operations; the investi- 
gation of accidents and elaboration of measures 
to prevent recurrences; the keeping and utili- 
zation of detailed accident records; the propa- 
ganda for accident prevention by means of 
lectures, films, posters, etc. 

In addition to the safety department and 
collaborating with it, there should be a works 
safety committee composed of representatives 
of the workers and of the supervisory staff 
(foremen). There are many different forms for 
the organization and activity of such commit- 
tees. Essential features are: regular meetings, 
preferably monthly, or when an accident or a 
dangerous occurrence has taken place necessi- 
tating investigation by the committee; the 
chairmanship of the committee should be 
assumed by a qualified and interested repre- 
sentative of the management; membership of 
the committee should be limited to a certain 
period, for instance one year; the time spent 
on committee work should be considered as 
working time and paid for accordingly; 
minutes of the proceedings should be kept, 
circulated regularly among the members of 
the committee, and posted on the bulletin 
board. 

In large undertakings it may be preferable 
to set up safety committees for each depart- 
ment or shop, and in addition to those, a cen- 
tral safety committee composed of delegates 
from the departmental committees. In small 
undertakings the safety-work may be left to 
the foreman assisted by a workers’ safety 
delegate. 

Whatever form is given to the safety organ- 
ization and the safety committees, their work 
will have full success only when an active 
interest is taken by the management, the 
supervisory staff and the workmen alike. 

The various means for awakening and main- 
taining the workers’ interest in accident pre- 
vention are well known. Lectures, preferably 
accompanied by cinematograph films or lan- 
tern slides, have given good results; radio 
talks have had a certain success in some coun- 
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tries; safety posters and bulletins properly 
exhibited at suitable places in the works and 
changed at regular, and not too long inter- 
vals, are, of' course, one of the classical means 
of safety propaganda; pay-envelope slips are 
considered, in many quarters, as a very effec- 
tive means of propaganda intended as they 
are to reach not only the worker himself but 
also his family, especially his wife. 

Another rather more general means of 
propaganda for, and instruction in, accident 
prevention are the permanent safety exhibi- 
tions. These have been more widely developed 
in Europe than on this continent and have 
been found very useful. They are often called 
“safety museums”, a title which to me seems 
rather inappropriate as these institutions 
should not be “museums” at all but real 
up-to-date exhibitions of the most modern 
guards and other safety installations and 
equipment. In many countries in Europe in- 
dustry has taken a special interest in these 
exhibitions, contributing funds and giving 
exhibits on permanent loan. 

Practically all European exhibitions of this 
kind are either under the direction of the 
factory inspection service (as, for instance, the 
Home Office Industrial Museum in London) 
or organized as semi-official institutions work- 
ing in direct and close collaboration with the 
factory inspectorate; in the latter case they 
are generally under the direction of a former 
oficial, taken either from the Ministry of 
Labour or the factory inspectorate. 

An excellent means of instruction on safety 
problems in particular branches of industry 
or connected with particular installations or 
processes are the special monographs or 
pamphlets, such as, for example, the “pink 
pamphlet series” issued by the Factory Depart- 
ment of the British Home Office. The prepara- 
tion of such material should’ be one of the 
standard tasks of the factory inspection service 
which is particularly well qualified for such 
work. Incidentally, it might be mentioned 
in this connection that the publication of such 
monographs is also among the tasks under- 
taken by the International Labour Office with 
the assistance of its Correspondence Commit- 
tee on Accident Prevention. 


Safety Legislation and Inspection 


As has already been pointed out the prin- 
ciple laid down in Part III of the Recom- 
mendation of 1929, namely, that any effective 
system of accident prevention should rest on 
a basis of statutory requirements, can be con- 
sidered as generally accepted to-day. 

Codes and regulations concerning the safe- 
guarding of machinery and plant, the main- 
tenance in good order of tools and implements, 
the provision and use of personal protective 
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equipment and so on and so forth are becom- 
ing more and more numerous in all countries; 
and rightly so. 

As regards particularly the safeguarding of 
machines it is now widely recognized that all 
machines should be so constructed or fitted by 
the maker with such devices as to make them 
safe. This is a most important point, and I 
am glad to state, that during the last few years 
many countries have adopted legislation mak- 
ing it unlawful to sell or erect machines not 
fitted with proper guards. In Denmark, where 
such regulations have been in effect for over 
twenty years, excellent results have been 
obtained. 

The requirement that plans for the construc- 
tion of new or the alteration of existing 
industrial premises should be submitted to the 
inspection authorities needs but little com- 
ment; it has proved its worth in several 
countries, and even in countries where it is 
not yet compulsory, industry is making more 
and more use of this system on a voluntary 
basis. 

Much controversy has arisen around the 
question of empowering factory inspectors to 
give orders to employers concerning measures 
to be taken to prevent accidents to their 
workers. Speaking generally, I think it can 
be said that with the high standard of factory 
inspection officials found in most countries 
to-day, there should be no objection to 
giving such powers. 

That safety rules must be binding upon 
workers as well as upon employers goes with- 
out saying; the worker who, without direct 
orders to that effect, removes, blocks or other- 
wise tampers with safety devices, or who, in 
spite of instructions given does not use safety 
devices and protective equipment properly 
should be liable to prosecution and punish- 
ment just as well as the employer who fails 
to provide safeguards for his plant. 

I have referred earlier in this paper to 
the good results obtained in Great Britain 
from the consultation with representatives of 
the industry prior to enactment of safety 
regulations. There seems to be no reason why 
such consultation should not be made com- 
pulsory; and such consultation should take 
place not only when new legislation is being 
prepared, but representatives of the factory 
inspection service, and of the leading organ- 
izations of employers and workers might well 
come together and discuss safety problems 
also at other times. 

The collaboration between the factory in- 
spector, the management, and the workers in 
the factory itself is also of great importance 
and should be developed as far as possible; 
unless there are special reasons for not doing 
so, the workers’ representatives (safety dele- 
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gates) should always be notified in due time 
of the inspector’s visit to the plant and allowed 
to consult him on any safety problem they 
may wish to discuss. 

Another form for securing collaboration of 
the workmen in the enforcement of safety 
regulations is the appointment of qualified 
workmen to positions in the official inspection 
service. This system has been tried with good 
results in some European countries, as for 
instance, in Belgium where special workmen’s 
inspectors (so-called délégués 4 Jlinspection) 
were attached to the Mines Inspectorate under 
an Act of June 5, 1911, and in Prussia where a 
similar system was introduced after the last 
war, but abolished, of course, after the Nazis’ 
coming into power. In France, special work- 
men’s inspectors for coal mines (so-called 
délégués mineurs) were created by an Act of 
July 5, 1890. These inspectors were former 
miners chosen by the mine-workers of each 
district and paid by the State. In all three 
countries good results were obtained by this 
system. 


Accident Prevention Associations 


Co-operation in the work of accident pre- 
vention by accident insurance institutions, is 
the last, but by no means the least important 
item in the Recommendation of 1929. 

The experience here in Canada, as well as 
that of many European countries, particularly 
Switzerland, France, and Germany, is there 
to show that excellent results can be obtained 
by such co-operation. Here in Canada, the 
splendid work done by the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations in Ontario and Que- 
bec deserves the highest praise. In Switzer- 
land, the National Accident Insurance Insti- 
tution in Lucerne has a special safety service 
which designs machine guards and other safety 
apphances. The Institute’s guards for wood- 
working machines, for instance, are probably 
the best in the world. The Swiss Institute 
even advances money to employers who can- 
not afford to install such safety devices as 
the inspectors of the Institute deem neces- 
sary; and not only that, but the Institute has 
its own specialists to install the guards and to 
teach the workers how to use them. Since 
this system was introduced, the old objection 
so often made by the workers, namely that 
guards hamper the work, has had to be 
abandoned, as in every case experience showed 
the contrary to be true. 

It goes without saying that where other 
inspection services exist besides the State 
factory inspectorate there should, and indeed 
must, be the fullest possible collaboration 
between the two services. And wherever 
possible the two services should base their 
work, as far as accident prevention is con- 
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cerned, on the same basis. That means that 
they should use the same safety standards, etc., 
so as to avoid any possible confusion. The 
necessity for this’ was felt in Germany, for 
instance, where shortly after the outbreak of 
the present war, the Safety Regulations of the 
Mutual Accident Insurance Associations 
(Berusgenossenschaften) were made binding 
also for the State factory inspection. 


- Conclusion 


In the foregoing I have tried to show the 
necessity for accident prevention, the evolu- 
tion of the safety idea, and the bases on which 
successful safety work can best be carried out. 

To-day the necessity for accident preven- 
tion is almost universally accepted; the safety 
idea has penetrated everywhere and although 
methods and means may still vary consider- 
ably certain standard or “basic” principles 
are being more and more commonly accepted. 

In the early days of the safety-first move- 
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ment experts in the U.S.A. often used to stress 
the importance of what they called the “three 
M’s”, meaning: safe machines, safe materials 
and working methods, and safe men. 

Later, safety experts both in the old and 
the new world replaced the “three M’s” by the 
“three E’s”, talking of education, engineering, 
and enforcement, and differing in opinion only 
as regards the real meaning of the last of 
these three terms. 

To-day I believe that we should rather 
speak of the “three C’s”, which might stand 
for cause inquiry, codes, and co-operation. 

And I would like to stress, in conclusion, 
the capital importance of the last of these 
three words. Only by full and whole-hearted 
co-operation between all concerned, state 
and other authorities, employers, and workers, 
can “top” results be achieved; and in the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents, which aims at 
the conservation of industrial man-power, 
top results are more essential to-day than 
ever before. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO AND 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, 1940 


Ontario 


pee ORDING to the report of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario, 
81,116 accidents were reported to the Board 
during 1940 compared with 60,520 in 1939 and 
59,834 in 1988. 

Increased employment in industry under 
Schedule 1 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act is, the report states, reflected in both 
assessments received and in the accidents re- 
ported. The provisional payroll in Schedule 
1 for 1940 was estimated at $628,161,000, at 
an average rate of $1.02 on every $100 of pay- 
roll; while in 19389 the provisional payroll was 
estimated at $530,262,800 at an average rate 
of $1.06. ; 


Benefits—In 1940, total benefits awarded 
amounted to $7,282,877.57 compared with 
$6,152,407.53 during 1939 and $6,464,261.19 in 
19388. Of the total benefits awarded during 
1940, compensation accounted for $5,874,627 42 
and $1,408,250.15 was for medical aid. 

Since the commencement of the Act in 
January, 1915 to January 1, 1941, total benefits 
amounted to $142,236,433.09, and the total 
number of accidents reported during the 
twenty-six years was 1,454,793. 


Assessments—Provisional assessments in 


1940, including estimated adjustments, 
amounted to $6,409,486.96 compared with 
$5,637,916.40 provisionally estimated and 


$5,830 ,424.56 actually assessed for 1989. The 


provisional surplus to the credit of the 
classes at the end of 1940 was $2,013,381.13 
compared with $248,711.01 at the end of 
1939. 


Finances—The report states that after 
outstanding liabilities are properly valuated, 
there remains a provisional surplus. of 
$2,013,381.13 standing at the credit of the 
classes comprising Schedule 1, in addition to 
a Disaster Reserve of $239,782.27, a Reserve 
for depreciation of securities of $897,708.95, 
an excess of $456,825.45 in the Silicosis 
Account of cash over liabilities for silicosis 
in the mining industry. This makes a total of 
$3,607,697.80, as compared with $4,251,721.90 
at the end of 1989. These assets in excess of 
liabilities are in addition to accrued interest 
on investments. The balance in the Pension 
Fund to pay pensions to widows, children 
and disabled workmen for life or lesser 
periods, amounted to $26,187,374.37 at Decem- 
ber 31, 1940. 


Compensation and Other Charges—Compen- 
sation and medical aid for Schedule 1 in- 
dustries for the year, including an estimate 
for what is still to be awarded for accidents 
happening during the year and for prior 
years’ accidents, amounted to $6,202,407 .44. 
There were other outlays amounting to 
$748,161.07, including administration expenses 
of $475,090.48; mine rescue work, $15,477.04; 
Section 8 disbursements, $2,688.91; safety 
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associations, $241,760; and occupational 
therapy, $13,144.64. The total expenditures 
and charges for the year, including liability 
for pneumoconiosis outstanding of $1,420,- 
064.29, and adjustments for prior years’ acci- 
dents, were $8,370,632.80. 

The provisional deficit for the year, includ- 
ing pneumoconiosis outstanding and_ the 
carry-over for prior years’ claims, was $1,724,- 
356.94, which, deducted from the surplus for- 
ward from prior years, of $3,737,738.07, makes 
a net provisional surplus of $2,013,381.13 at 
December 31, 1940. 

The total number of employers listed in 
Schedule 1 at the end of 1940 was 24,385, as 
compared with 24,973 at the end of 1939. The 
estimated total wage expenditure in Schedule 
1 industries for the year 1940, calculated on 
provisional figures, is $628,161,000, as com- 
pared with $530,262,800, in 1939. 

The total amount of compensation awarded 
in Schedule 2 industries and Crown cases 
during 1940 was $1,022,157.92. Of this amount, 
$211,040.37 was for workmen of municipal cor- 
porations; $186,182.30 for steam railroads; 
$9,776.01 for electric railways; $86,782.06 for 
navigation companies; $1,951.10 for express 
and sleeping-car companies; $5,769.05 for tele- 
phone and telegraph companies; and $37.85 
for all other industries in Schedule 2; $365,- 
069.32 for Dominion Crown Cases and $155,- 
549.86 for Provincial Crown Cases. Of the 
total amount awarded, $572,810.72 was for 
pensions in pension cases and $449,347.20 was 
for cases not pension cases and for compensa- 
tion not pensions in pension cases. 


Employers in Schedule 2 are assessed their 
share of the expense of administration. For 
1940 that share amounted to $17,550 as com- 
pared with $16,944 in 1939 and $32,565.12 in 
1938. Proportionate to the amount of com- 
pensation awarded, administration expenses in 
Schedule 2 and Crown Cases were 3:94 per 
cent in 1940 as compared with 4-06 per cent in 
1939, and 6-71 per cent in 1938. 


Safety Associations.—During 1940 the Board 
increased its financial aid to safety asso- 
clations when $241,760 was expended on this 
account compared with $218,511.25 in 1939. 
The safety or accident prevention associations 
are organizations of employees established 
under the authority of the Act by the em- 
ployers in 22 out of the 24 classes of industry. 
They are under the management of the em- 
ployers but the expenses are paid by the 
Board out of the Accident Fund. Of the total 
amount paid to these organizations, $36,797 was 
allotted to the Lumbermen’s Safety Asso- 
ciation; $14,663 to the Ontario Pulp and 
Papermakers’ Safety Association; $11,500 to 
the Class 5 Accident Prevention Association; 
$143,800 to the Industrial Accident Prevention 


Associations; $7,000 to the Ontario Highway 
Construction Safety Association; $5,500 to the 
Electrical Employers’ Association of Ontario; 
and $22,500 to the Construction Safety Asso- 
ciation of Ontario. 

The report also contains complete informa- 
tion concerning operations during 1939, details 
of which were not available when the report 
for the year was made. Statistical informa- 
tion is also given regarding accidents during 
1939, their causes, nature of injuries involved, 
number, time loss, total and average cost of 
the different classes of cases, the age, wage, 
nationality and marital condition of injured 
workmen. 

British Columbia 


The twenty-fourth annual report of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board of British 
Columbia records that during 1940, a total of 
38,487 accident claims were made upon the 
Board compared with 33,173 claims in 1939 
reflecting increased employment and industrial 
expansion during the year’s interval. In 1940 
fatal accidents numbered 192 compared with 
176 in 1939. 


Accidents resulting in three or more days’ 
loss of time from work arose out of the various 
classes of industry as follows: Lumber indus- 
try, 49 per cent; general manufacturing and 
delivery classes, 11 per cent; metal mining, 
10 per cent; construction, 6 per cent; naviga- 
tion, 5 per cent; coal mining, 4 per cent; and 
all other classes, 15 per cent. 


Revenue—During 1940 total revenue of the 
Board totalled $6,225,814.41, of which $3,980,- 
289.67 was collected by way of assessments 
upon employers during the year; $591,019.68 
by way of medical aid contributions; $319,616 
from workmen on account of medical aid dues; 
and $582,418.41 from investments; while 
$752,470.25 represented cash in banks at 
December 31, 1939. 


Disbursements—In 1940 total disbursements 
made by the Board amounted to $5,708,247.18. 
Of this total $1,874,541.53 was on account of 
compensation to workmen; $834,073.29 for 
medical aid; pensions payments, $1,457,054.38 ; 
investments, $1,398,311.72; general and admin- 
istrative expense, $144,266.26, leaving a cash 
balance in the banks of $517,567.23. 


Wage-loss, length of disability, etc—The 
report shows that during the year, accidents 
accounted for wage losses totalling $2,850,- 
790.55 and the average length of disability for 
all classes was 44 days. The average daily 
wage for all classes was $3.39. 

Total days lost through accidents in which 
the first payment of compensation was made 
in 1940 numbered 536,603 involving 16,594 new 
cases and 630 re-opened cases. 
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Silicosits—Covering the five-year period 
since silicosis became an industrial disease 
under the Act, 146 workmen have been 
granted pensions for that disease and, of that 
number, 87 have died, the report states. 
Practically all these cases have been the result 
of many previous years of exposure to dust 
containing silica. Last year 33 workmen were 
awarded compensation. In addition to these 
pensioners, at the end of last year 10 dependent 
widows, 13 dependent children, and 2 depen- 
dent mothers received monthly allowances by 
reason of the death of workmen. The cost to 
industry since the silicosis legislation was 
passed in 1936 has been $1,144,740.79. 


Accident Prevention—Dealing with accident 
prevention the report states in part: “By 
reason of increased activity in the lumbering 
and construction industries in particular, many 
inexperienced workmen were introduced to 
new occupations. An intensive campaign was 
carried out to have the employers thoroughly 
instruct their new workmen in the _ tasks 
assigned to them. Inspections totalling 4,278 
were made by the various Accident-prevention 
Inspectors. Where unsafe working-places were 
found, orders were given for rectifying the 
hazardous condition.” 


CONCENTRATION OF PRODUCTION GREAT BRITAIN 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for April, 1941, contains a review of a 
memorandum issued by the Board of Trade 
explaining the arrangements which are being 
made in Great Britain for the concentration 
of production, in certain industries, in a 
reduced number of factories in order to im- 
plement the Government’s policy of facilitating 
the fullest possible transfer of resources to war 
production while maintaining exports as far 
as practicable. This policy demands the severe 
reduction of civil consumption and the release 
of labour, materials, and factory space for more 
essential purposes. 

The following is the summary of the memo- 
randum: 

The Memorandum states that from the point 
of view of the national interest it is most un- 
desirable that the reduced production for civil 
needs should be met by large-scale part-time 
working. A spread-over of this kind results 
in an uneconomical use of certain types of 
labour; it does not free the factory and storage 
space which will, in many cases, be needed 
for Government use, and the effect of a dimin- 
ished turn-over on costs may, in some instances 
have serious repercussions on prices. 

The policy of the Government must, there- 
fore, be to concentrate production in a reduced 
number of factories working full time. These 
factories should be able to produce the output 
required for Government orders, the greatest 
practicable export trade and the minimum 
needs of our population, while at the same 
time preserving the goodwill of the factories 
closed down. The closed factories should be 
kept ready to start up again as soon as possible 
after the war. The Departments concerned 
will then take all measures open to them 
to assist their speedy re-opening; meanwhile, 
the Board of Trade will keep a record of 
factories closed down, and the Ministry of 
Labour will keep a record of transferred 
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workers so that their return to the old 
employment after the war may be facili- 
tated. The Government will facilitate this 
concentration by granting to undertakings 
which fulfil the necessary conditions—“ nuc- 
leus” firms, as they are to be called—special 
help to safeguard their requirements of labour 
and of raw materials. 

Individual firms in each industry will be 
expected to make arrangements with one 
another that will provide for the required 
degree of concentration. The degree of con- 
centration required in every industry will be 
indicated by the Board of Trade, and a pro- 
cedure, which will differ in detail from industry 
to industry, will be suggested for attaining it. 

It will be for each individual firm which 
wishes to qualify as a “nucleus” firm to make 
arrangements with others that permit it to 
“run full” or to approach as nearly to that 
condition as circumstances permit. A firm 
which wishes to qualify as a “nucleus” firm 
is also required to satisfy certain other condi- 
tions. The arrangements must provide for the 
complete closing down of the factory or works 
whose output is to be transferred to the pro- 
tected firm; the “nucleus” firm must make 
its own financial arrangements to compensate 
the firm or firms whose works are to be closed 
as a result of the scheme; the arrangement 
must provide for the plant of the closed firm 
to be kept intact, unless the premises should 
be requisitioned; it must also provide for the 
maintenance of the production for export and 
for the Government which was_ previously 
undertaken by the firm closed down; and the 
arrangements for dealing with the workers 
affected by the scheme must be satisfactory. 

Firms will be required by the Board of 
Trade and Ministry of Labour to ensure that 
production is concentrated, so far as possible, 
in areas where the competing demands of the 
munitions industries are least severe; that the 
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labour released is adaptable and of a type 
likely to be readily absorbed in the new em- 
ployment; that labour which is displaced from 
factories closed down, and which cannot be 
absorbed into the war industries will, as far as 
possible, be taken on in the factories remain- 
ing in production; and that the time for the 
release of labour will be, as far as possible, 
regulated to the demand. 


The objectives are twofold:—firstly, to 
obtain the labour required for the war in- 
dustries and, secondly, to avoid unnecessary 
unemployment. Thus, it is necessary to keep 
in production factories in areas where alterna- 
tive employment is not available, and to time 
the release of workers so that they can be 
immediately transferred to war work. Firms 
remaining in production should be prepared 
to release their younger and more adaptable 
workers so as to make room for elderly workers 
displaced from other factories. 


There are many urgent demands for labour 
that must be filled, and it is not possible to 
suspend the existing method of filling them, in 
part, by the transfer of workers from less 
essential industries. It is, therefore, very 
desirable that schemes for concentration should 
be settled as early as possible so that the with- 
drawal of labour from these industries may be 
made to conform with the plans for concen- 
tration. 


Firms are advised to obtain from the Divi- 
sional Controllers of the Ministry of Labour 
at an early stage of their arrangements infor- 
mation relevant to the conditions set out 
above. 


A firm which qualifies as a “nucleus” firm 
will enjoy certain advantages. It will be elig- 
ible for inclusion on the list of protected firms, 
that is, in occupations in which there are two 
ages of reservation under the Schedule of 
Reserved Occupations the lower age will apply, 
and the fact that it is on the list will be 
taken into consideration in dealing with appli- 
cations for deferment of the calling-up of any 
of its workpeople; the Ministry of Labour 
will safeguard the labour requirements of the 
firm in appropriate cases upon the recom- 
mendation of the Board of Trade; Govern- 
ment orders will, as far as possible be given 
to the firm; the Board of Trade will, as far as 
possible, prevent its factory from being requisi- 
tioned; and help will be given to the firm to 
safeguard as far as possible its supplies of raw 
materials. 


In order to help the Board of Trade in 
carrying out their task, the scope of the Export 
Council is being expanded, and it has been 
renamed the Industrial and Export Council. 
A Committee of the Council has been formed, 
under the Chairmanship of the President of the 


Board of Trade, which includes the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary of Raw Materials of the 
Ministry of Supply and a Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Labour. 


The industries affected are in general those 
covered by the Limitation of Supplies (Miscel- 
laneous) Order, and certain industries subject 
to raw material control. The lists given below, 
which are not necessarily final, show the indus- 
tries concerned :— 


(a) Industries Covered by the Limitations 
of Supplies Order: pottery (except stoneware 
and agricultural and horticultural pottery); 
blown glass (domestic ware); hosiery; lace; 
gloves (leather, fur and fabric); perfumery 
and toilet preparations ; carpets (excluding 
Kidderminster); toys; cutlery; jewellery; 
silver and electro-plate, light and imitation 
leather goods; corsets; braces; sports goods; 
photographic goods; faney goods of plastic 
materials; mechanical lighters; combs; lino- 
leum; lighting fittings (domestic); musical 
instruments; fountain pens and _ propelling 
pencils. 


(b) Industries Subject to Raw Material Con- 
trol: cotton (including finishing) ; woollen and 
worsted (including finishing) ; paper; boots and 
shoes; linen; silk. 


Sawmilling and Woodworking declared 
Hazardous Employments in U.S. 


A minimum age of 18 comes in force on 
August 1 for employment in logging and saw- 
milling and in connection with power-driven 
machines in woodworking establishments 
which produce goods for shipment across 
State boundaries in the United States. Under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act the minimum 
age for work in industries in interstate com- 
merce is 16 but the Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of 
Labor has power to declare any industries or 
occupations particularly hazardous for minors 
and on such declaration the minimum age 
becomes 18. Five such orders have now been 
made, the three others covering the manufac- 
ture of explosives, driving of or helping about 
motor vehicles and most employments in and 
about coal mines. 

The two new orders allow exceptions: in 
woodworking, a few operations including those 
not involving work on a machine, and in 
logging and sawmilling, work in offices or in 
repair or maintenance shops, maintenance of 
living quarters in timber cruising, surveying 
or logging-engineering parties, forest protec- 
tion and in care of animals used in logging. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated: in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Employment Offices 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting May 1 was 12,542, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,450,542. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting 
for May was 2,009 having an aggregate 
membership of 283,895 persons, 4:6 per cent of 
whom were without employment on June 1. 


It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the beginning of May, 1941, as 
Reported by Employers 


This review of the employment situation at 
May 1 as reported by leading employers is 
based upon advance information compiled by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics to permit 
its inclusion in the present issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. The use of the new ques- 
tionnaires on employment and earnings has 
entailed numerous, complicated adjustments 
to preserve the comparability of the present 
statistics of employment with those compiled 
on the former basis. Many problems con- 
nected with the treatment of the data have 
also had to be solved and safeguards devised 
to ensure the accuracy and comparability of 
the returns of earnings. The time elapsing 
between the publication of the last issue of 
the Lasour GazmeTTe and the date om which 
the material for the.present issue has to go 
to press, has not been sufficient to complete 
the tabulation of the statistics on employment 
and earnings for May 1. As a result, this 
article deals only in a general way with the 
more important aspects of the latest returns 
on employment. It is hoped that commencing 
with the next issue, or at all events with that 
for September, the information will be pub- 
lished in the Lasour GazeTTEe in the detail 
formerly given, while more detailed statistics 
of earnings may also then be available. In 
the meantime, the statistics given in this 
article must be regarded as subject to revision. 

Industrial activity at May 1 continued its 
decidedly upward movement, again showing 

29745—84 


am increase which was larger than usual for 
the time of year. The level of employment 
reached a new high, the preliminary index 
number, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
standing at 145:6, as compared with 141-3 at 
April 1; these two figures are the highest so 
far recorded in the more than twenty years 
during which data have been compiled. At _ 
May 1, 1940, the index was 114-3; that figure, 
with the May 1, 1929, index of 116-2, were 
previously the highest for May in the period 
since 1920. 

Statistics on employment for the beginning 
of May were tabulated from 12,5421 firms, 
having some 1,450,5421 on their payrolls, as 
compared with 1,408,000! in the preceding 
month. As explained in the report on 
employment as at April 1, the coverage of 
the total industrial force has increased as a 
result of the use of the new questionnaire 
on employment and earnings. This former 
form called for a statement of the number of 
persons employed at a given date, while the 
new statement requires the number on the 
payroll in the last pay period in the month; 
the latter figure very frequently exceeds the 
former. Adjustment has been made, so far 
as possible, to counteract any loss of com- 
parability with previous figures arising from 
this factor, but, as stated in the June issue 
of the Lasour GazetTs, it is probable that 
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the generally large increase in the number of 
employees reported at the first of April, as 
compared with the first of March, was exag- 
gerated by the difference in coverage. It 
may also be that discrepancies due to the use 
of the new questionnaire continue to affect 
the index, despite the strenuous efforts made 
to eliminate this factor. 

Employment increased in all provinces 
except New Brunswick at the beginning of 
May, the gains in Quebec and Ontario being on 
a particularly large scale. The loss in New 
Brunswick was mainly due to seasonal curtail- 
ment in logging camps. 

Most of the industrial groups reported 
_decided expansion. Manufacturing, with an 

increase of some 24 p.c., showed a particularly 
important advance, which exceeded the aver- 
age at May 1 in earlier years. The iron and 
steel industries again contributed largely to 
this gain; improvement on a large scale was 
also shown in chemical, food, clay, glass and 
stone, lumber, pulp and paper mills, while 
leather, textile, rubber, electrical apparatus, 
petroleum and many other industries showed 
smaller advances. The only exception to the 


tobacco division, in which there was seasonal 
curtailment. The number of persons employed 
in manufacturing as a whole reached a new 
peak; the latest index stood at 162-3, as 
compared: with 158-2 at April 1, and 125-7 at 
May 1, 1940, the previous maximum for that 
date. The May 1 index is calculated from 
returns furnished by 6,883 establishments 
employing some 843,500 men and women; this 
figure was decidedly higher than that of 
822,200, which they reported for April 1, 1941. 

The movement in logging was seasonally 
downward; the loss was much greater than 
usual, following a decline at April 1 that was 
below normal. Despite this unusually large 
falling-off, employment in bush work was more 
active than at May 1, 1940. Coal mining was 
seasonally slacker, while the extraction of 
metallic ores and of non-metallic mineral 
products afforded more employment. Com- 
munications also showed a falling-off. Among 
the other non-manufacturing industries, the 
movement was decidedly favourable. Services, 
trade, transportation and construction and 
maintenance reported important expansion. 
In most cases the gains were unusually large 
for the beginning of May. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 
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Norr.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the 
total number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


1 The indexes for May 1, 1941, are subject to revision, the tabulation being incomplete at the time of going tu press. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of May, 1941 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to eco- 
nomic causes. Persons who are occupied at 
work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

At the close of May, 1941, reports were 
tabulated from 2,009 labour organizations, 
whose total membership was 283,895, of whom 


marked expansion observed in British Colum- 
bia. Employment likewise rose substantially 
in Manitoba and Alberta, and in Ontario, 
Quebec and Saskatchewan there were moderate 
gains. A major upward movement was indi- 
cated in New Brunswick and a fractional 
advance in Nova Scotia. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. Frac- 
tional employment advances over the preced- 
ing month were disclosed in Montreal, Tor- 
onto, Regina and Vancouver, and in Halifax 
there was a minor gain. A tendency toward 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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12,957 or a percentage of 4:6 were idle, in 
comparison with percentages of 5:5 at the end 
of April and 7:9 at the close of May, 1940. 
The May percentage was the lowest in trade 
union records for any corresponding month 
since May, 1929. 
_ The advance shown in May over April was 
due principally to substantial expansion for 
building tradesmen and moderate increases for 
steam railway employees, gains which were 
more than sufficient to offset a slight decline 
in the manufacturing industries. Fractional 
increases occurred in Nova Scotia, Quebec and 
Alberta, and in Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia there was heightened activity, 
although on a moderate scale, while slight 
declines were apparent in New Brunswick and 
Manitoba. In comparison with May, 1940, a 
large majority of the trades participated in the 
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reduced activity was observed in Winnipeg,. 
and in Edmonton and Saint John there were 
rather noteworthy recessions. In contrast with 
May, 1940, marked expansion was observed in: 
Vancouver and Halifax, and in Toronto and! 
Winnipeg, also, there were substantial increases.. 
Advances of somewhat lesser degree occurred! 
in Montreal and Regina, while in Saint Johm 
there was a minor contraction. A fractional 
decline only was apparent in Edmonton. 

From the.chart which accompanies this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
from January, 1935, to date, it will be seen 
that the curve during May declined slightly 
thus indicating a nominal employment advance 
over April. The level of the curve rested sub- 
stantially below the point indicated for the 
corresponding month of 1940, thus disclosing 
considerable employment expansion. 
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Reports were tabulated from 617 organiza- 
tions in the manufacturing industries, whose 
combined membership totalled 118,637 persons, 
of whom 3,731 were idle, a percentage of 3-1, 
contrasted with percentages of 2:7 at the 
close of April and 6-8 at the end of May, a 
year ago. A slightly higher employment level 
than that reported in the preceding month was 
observed among bakers and confectioners, fur 
workers, and mine, mill and smeltermen. Frac- 
tional increases were noted by papermakers, 
printing pressmen, leather workers, iron and 
steel tradesmen, metal polishers and jewellery 
workers, while among rubber and clay, glass 
and stone workers the percentage of unem- 
ployment remained unchanged. As in the 
previous month, cigar and tobacco, electric 
current employees, tailors and gas workers 
were reported as fully engaged. Fractional 
recessions occurred among soft drink workers, 
woodworkers, textile and carpet workers and 
butchers, meat and fish packers, and slight 
contractions were reflected among hat, cap and 
glove workers and general labourers. Fairly 
large seasonal decreases were reported by 
garment workers. A large majority of the 
trades participated in the appreciable expan- 
sion over May, 1940, when 6:8 per cent of 
the total membership in the manufacturing 
industries was unemployed. There were pro- 
nounced gains among leather workers, while 
hat, cap and glove workers, iron and steel 
tradesmen and garment workers, likewise, 
attained much higher levels. From the per- 
centage viewpoint, clay, glass and stone, rubber 
workers, and butchers, meat and fish packers 
were much better employed, but as their mem- 
berships are comparatively small, these changes 
had but little effect on the manufacturing 
industries as a whole. There was a fractional 
decline among textile and carpet workers, the 
only group in this comparison to reflect con- 
tractions. 

Returns were received from 53 unions of 
coal miners, whose combined membership 
was 21,319 persons, of these 1,864 or a per- 
centage of 8:8 were idle, in contrast with 
percentages of 10-4 in April and 11-2 at the 
close of May, 1940. In comparison with April 
there was a marked advance in British Colum- 
bia, while in Nova Scotia there was a slight 
increase in activity, a fractional gain only 
being noted in Alberta. In New Brunswick 
the membership was reported fully engaged. 
Compared with reports tabulated at the close 
of May a year ago, Alberta members were 
much better employed and moderately higher 
employment levels were observed in New 
Brunswick and British Columbia. Fractional 
recessions only occurred in Nova Scotia. 

In’ the building and construction trades, 
-returns were tabulated from 228 organizations 
-with a combined membership of 33,136 per- 
sons, of whom 3,325 or a percentage of 10-0 
were idle, in comparison with percentages of 


15-2 at the end of April, and 19-9 at the close 
of May, 1940. There was marked expansion 
among carpenters and joiners, while from the 
percentage viewpoint, although involving com- 
paratively few members, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers and steam shovel men were much 
better employed. Slight advances were 
observed among bridge and structural iron 
workers and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers; plumbers and steamfitters reported 
fractional gains only. The percentage of idle- 
ness among electrical workers remained 
identical with that reported at the close of 
April. On the other hand, noteworthy re- 
cessions occurred for bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, and minor contractions prevailed 
for granite and stonecutters, while fractional 
declines were indicated by hod carriers and 
building labourers. Every trade was included 
in the substantial expansion over May, 1940, 
when 19-9 per cent of the entire building and 
construction group membership was _ idle. 
Bricklayers, masons and plasterers, carpenters 
and joiners, electrical workers, painters, decora- 
tors and paperhangers, plumbers and steam- 
fitters and hod carriers and building labourers 
attained much higher employment levels, while 
from the percentage viewpoint, although 
involving comparatively few members, steam 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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shovel and dredgemen, bridge and structural 
iron workers and tile layers, lathers and roofers 
disclosed decided improvement. 

Reports tabulated from 830 unions in the 
transportation industries indicated a_ total 
membership of 72,303 persons, of whom 1,890 
were idle, a percentage of 2:6 contrasted with 
percentages of 3-6 at the end of April and 
4-7 at the close of May a year ago. A slight 
increase was noted for navigation workers and 
also among steam railway employees, whose 
returns constitute over 77 per cent of the 
entire. group membership. The percentage of 
idleness among teamsters and chauffeurs and 
street and electric railway employees remained 
unchanged. In contrast with the _ reports 
tabulated in the transportation industries at 
the close of May a year ago, when 4:7 per 
cent of the group membership was idle, gains 
of noteworthy proportions were reported by 
steam railway employees, and slightly higher 
levels were observed among teamsters and 
chauffeurs, while a fractional advance only was 
shown by street and electric railway employees; 
on the other hand among navigation workers 
there was a fractional employment decline. 

Returns received from 6 unions of retail 
shop clerks showed a total membership of 2,085 
persons. These, as in the preceding month, 
and in May a year ago, were reported as fully 
engaged. 

Reports were tabulated from 88 unions of 
civic employees whose combined membership 
was 9,682 persons, of whom 59, or a percentage 
of 0-6 were idle, in contrast with 3°4 per cent 
in April and 1:6 per cent at the end of May, 
a year ago. 

In the miscellaneous group of trades there 
were 147 returns tabulated. These organiza- 


(3) Employment Office 


During the month of May, 1941, reports 
received from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a decline of nearly 
4 per cent in the average daily placements, 
when compared with those of the preceding 
month, but a gain of almost 21 per cent in 
comparison with the work effected during the 
corresponding period a year ago. While the 
daily average was somewhat less than in 
April, the total number of placements 
transacted during May was higher, due to 
the fact that there were more working days 
in the period under review. All groups, 
except farming and construction and main- 
tenance, showed gains under both com- 
parisons, the declines noted however in the 
two foregoing industries being much smaller 
in comparison with May, 1940, than with 
April, 1941. Logging and services showed 
substantial gains in placements over those of 
the previous month, supplemented by more 


tions had a combined membership of 11,249 
persons. Of these, 460, or a percentage of 4:1 
were idle, in contrast with 4-6 in April and 
3°9 at the end of May a year ago. Slightly 
higher employment levels were observed among 
theatre and stage employees and stationary 
engineers and firemen; among barbers there 
was a fractional increase only. On the other 
hand, a slight decline occurred for hotel and 
restaurant employees, and among unclassified 
workers. In comparison with May, 1940, when 
3°9 per cent of the membership in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades was unemployed, small 
increases were noted by theatre and stage 
employees, barbers and stationary engineers 
and firemen. In contrast with this, minor con- 
tractions were reflected by hotel and restaurant 
employees and unclassified workers. 

Reports were tabulated from 4 organizations 
of fishermen. . These groups combined a mem- 
bership of 2,440 persons, of whom 305, or a 
percentage of 12-5 were idle in contrast with 
14-0 per cent in April, and 19-5 per cent at 
the close of May, 1940. 

Returns received from 5 unions of lumber 
workers and loggers indicated a total member- 
ship of 3,148 persons. Of these 121, or a per- 
centage of 3-8 were idle, in contrast with per- 
centages of 7-4 at the end of April and 14:6 
at the close of May, a year ago, 

Table I shows by Provinces the percentages 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1930 to 1940, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
May of each year from 1930 to 1939, inclusive, 
and for each month from May, 1940, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the same months as 
Table I. 


Reports for May, 1941 


moderate increases in transportation and 
manufacturing. In comparison with May a 
year ago, services, manufacturing and trans- 
portation reported noteworthy expansion, with 
trade and logging also showing moderate 
increases. Gains in the remaining groups 
under both comparisons were nominal only. 
The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1939, to date, as 
reported by the ratio of vacancies offered and 
of placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements in 
relation to applications followed an upward 
trend during the first half of May, but showed 
a drop of about one point during the latter 
half; nevertheless both curves were 4 points 
and 6 points higher, respectively, than those 
reached at the close of the corresponding period 
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a year ago. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 75:5 during the first half 
and 74-2 during the second half of May, 1941, 
in contrast with the ratios of 65-8 and 70:3 
during the corresponding month of 1940. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the month under review were 69-0 
and 68:0, as compared with 61:4 and 61-9 
during May a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during May, 1941, was 
2,115, as compared with 2,195 in the preceding 
month and with 1,780 in May, 1940. 


employment were 29,243, of which 24,156 were 
of men and 5,087 of women, while placements 
in casual work numbered 21,094. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 34,660 
for men and 20,322 for women, a total of 54, 
982, with applications for work numbering 
73,458, of which 50,648 were from men and 
22,810 from women. Reports for April, 1941, 
showed 52,665 positions available, 76,795 appli- 
cations made and 48,177 placements effected, 
while in May, 1940, there were recorded 46,- 
274 vacancies, 67,801 applications for work and 
41,800 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications——_——— 





Vacancies - - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,826, in com- 
parison with 3,200 in April and with 2,608 in 
May last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during May, 
1941, was 1,937, of which 1,125 were in regular 
employment and 812 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 2,008 in the previous month. 
Placements during May a year ago averaged 
1,608 daily, consisting of 1,018 placements in 
regular and 590 in casual employment. 

During the month of May, 1941, the offices 
of the Service referred 51,576 persons to vac- 
ancies and effected a total of 50,337 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
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The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1931, to date:— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
19S DS Pa tlslc ek 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
LOB 2 eit, eee te Riel 153 5008 198,443 352,214 
RG eles SGA Bae 170,576 181,521 352,097 
ey eek Bk BA eae ee 223,564 182,527 406,091 
WOGBe cuca cee stes fees 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
NOS Greece ees a ie 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOS Trcseech wee oe one 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
RT aces So 256,134 126, 161 382,295 
198 Ore we BM ed 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
BRL Ce Ae 2 Se 320,090 155,016 475,106 
1941 (5 months)......; 123,520 76,994 200,514 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF MAY, 1941 
SS ee ee ee A a aS ae ee aie ae ee 
i i | Regular 

















Vacancies Applicants 
Regi Placed taped, ia totes 
egis- ce place ments 
of Reseed ates | ed | Retget|___"st__| "ola | 

period | period ale vacancies| Regular | Casual | °°? iod es 
Nova Scotia.........-cceccsccesscee 3,039 136 3,077 2,938 1,149 1,789 2,108 1,178 
alifaxim. . d tigtia- atts es = ineeeeles- 1,388 134 1,371 1, 285 378 907 307 581 
Gan Gv lovee « sce worse wis alee eregete toner suas) 413 0 426 413 173 240 881 213 
New Glasgow........-sescesssescees 765 2 807 767 485 282 352 205 
Sydney......-.scecsceeesereeeeeoere 7. 0 473 473 113 360 568 179 
New Brunswick.............-...0++- 1,716 88 1,646 1,614 495 1,119 816 306 
@hathatn sc6 0c oaete bele oictere creleretes +> 344 0 362 344 395 19 109 9 
Moncton enctons (aatemien seston stats eieteiees 655 82 569 553 55 498 99 174 
Saint dOnMercede pectleiscliansel sctincn 717 6 715 TALE 115 602 608 130 
QUEDeC.........- eee e rere crete cern eee 18,464 4,013 25,443 16,389 9,403 5,832 12,452 6,395 
Ghicoutimil. . jecme cle ciee seis = er) ie 647 42 1,118 620 603 9 259 672 
2 1) Lene Gonice ean eciaor auton: 676 17 1, 259 870 743 133 350 465 
La Tuque......cccccecscsccenvcccers 971 217 1, 033 1,004 864 139 62 298 
aris eee cee ae eee 125 17 943 126 119 0 15152:) exer mores 
INDaLANGMataacce stelttecievsretstere scelelelar sere 1,150 406 904 914 813 97 360 WHE 
Montreal iG Eee: A) TED 8,989 2,303 | 10,593 7,418 3, 266 3,297 3, 169 1,385 
Quebee...vs.esisnerau-cesereercnseess 2, 153 638 5,372 1,747 1,043 59 5,553 455 
HOuy Tih. re Phe ek ses op seas ae 399 1 465 407 320 80 111 553 
Shier broO KOs. isle sec s/eiote leona 428 69 507 399 919 119 134 321 
Thettord Mines. acc .c s+ os ees ee near 213 35 444 252 167 35 326 126 
THES RIVETS acess aie Sais 6 ois io sre elalvle «ote 2,265 229 2, 288 2,203 844 1,309 721 694 
DV cic Ore eteisinions sualonivierciacetsle/siczelesyorere 448 39 517 429 402 20 255 249 
Ontario ............ eee ee ee eee eens 20,497 1,196 26,971 19,350 11,547 7,767 15,993 12,319 
Barrie atc cle cet eisiere se sterelpie wioreokeetanee 310 33 316 21 1,598 
Belleville: }abivitn- oes teebaeeciaeaes 420 0 547 421 266 155 187 174 
Brantionder cesses eee ec emails 257 33 278 252 139 113 397 213 
Ghatvhbamiee de sca ve cere celscie sete 280 3 375 311 132 179 284 35 
Ford Williatiigs ics ep wines owe wiejeareiereite.~ 1,057 0 1,017 1,014 741 273 129 810 
Galltsc. bcccic cee sare ce eieie's sieieiates sis sais 271 93 216 184 156 28 93 113 
Guelph os <tisrnletelg's's dates mein nisin sitzes 270 32 371 274 218 46 242 124 
Sy tna lbenh | Chaoe thes ade tench a tad < 1,811 168 2,875 1,914 953 962 2,640 600 
Kenora... cescecrerecccecseecesceees 94 i 172 130 76 54 140 
Kingston.......seseee cere eee e erences 324 15 400 312 260 52 351 170 
Kitchener.....-.-secccresseccececcee 366 2 500 371 209 162 175 115 
Lindsay...-c-cseercecsceceeeececees 109 144 109 104 5 B67 chet ORE oak. 
TEOMGOM THREE sce sci cteleters aiersirinie eletolere tare > 822 109 953 800 403 381 577 A404 
New Toronto......--esseeeeeeceene 425 9 477 290 920 71 181 228 
Niagara Falls.....-.++++seeeeeeeeees 378 63 374 335 250 77 239 320 
North Bay...--sseeeeeeeeeeeeeecees 261 22 316 944 156 88 398 507 
Oshawd...cccecececereteerereececees 825 0 833 809 218 491 542 119 
OttawB....-ceceerececrececenceeeees 1,541 236 1,896 1,305 485 817 1,103 664 
Owen Sound.....-+-eeeeeeeeeeeeeees 292 10 304 307 154 153 107 70 
Pembroke.....eeeeeeererereececeeee 351 39 658 268 180 88 156 329 
Peterborough pes Ae aan is BN SPD SCAR es 265 9 370 269 198 71 439 153 
Port Arthur......-.serereeeeeeeeeeee 1,919 0 1,348 1,397 1,320 77 202 1, 624 
St. Catharines.....-..seeeeeeeeeeeee 7A 98 773 634 363 971 469 427 
St. Thomas......eeererceecesceees 241 2 291 243 162 81 148 904 
Garnia..ccccecececereeseteeereneeees 277 20 359 277 91 185 545 97 
Sault Ste. Marie......+--.+seeeeeeee 464 96 540 391 129 261 84 61 
Simcoe... eee eeeceeereteseeeseseeeee 178 0 219 178 87 91 30 66 
Stratford..... ee Pn hookers 121 0 220 1 93 34 443 81 
Sudbury....ceeecececeteceeeeeeeeees 825 6 447 336 207 129 47 189 
TIMMINS... .. cece reece cree eedeeens 500 0 688 472 305 167 914 219 
Toront0......scee cece eceeseesetseees 3, 837 19 7, 236 3,941 2,324 1,618 3,874 1,843 
Welland....ceccceceeeceereceeesecers 106 37 273 90 79 7 112 95 
Windsor. ....-eeeceeeeeeeeeeceteeese 752 60 804 727 268 459 893 376 
PE EEE RR Ree arte oe ee 984 14 387 288 191 97 251 151 
RiciODA pcgNcncscc tsetse ee ute 51 4,541 3,183 1,996 1,186 | 12,809 1,720 
Brandon......eeeseeeeceteseresseeee 274 51 268 943 199 44 346 43] 
Dauphin.......-psereererereeececees 148 0 212 194 163 31 436 112 
Portage la Prairie.....-.-+-+-+e+see- 110 0 111 110 106 4 496 61 
Winnipeg...-.-cesseeeerereceecsecces 2,245 0 3,950 2,636 1,528 1,107 1155381 1,116 
Saskatchewanl......----eeeeeeeeceees 2,610 262 2,240 1,871 1,049 822 1,873 972 
Estevan. .c.eccceccscccecsecseecnes 74 12 76 74 73 1 89 57 
Moose Jaw....-scseceeeerereeerecees 445 52 404 409 918 191 343 215 
Woariln Battletord wacuessis + ve nlaenawns 43 20 43 32 10 29 61 18 
Prince Albert....---.seeeeeeeeeeeees 180 39 206 140 81 59 163 55 
Roping cfisisiesv eek tenets wisely viele 471 39 571 467 249 218 554 196 
Gee VALSGMs: «estar <« sanyo 349 29 501 320 187 133 494 183 
Swift Current......---eeeeeeeeeeeee - 100 38 129 102 71 31 147 56 
Weyburn.....cceceerecsececerceseece 164 15 154 153 104 49 5 129 
Yorkton....-ceeccecescereesteeseees 184 18 186 174 56 118 17 63 
Alberta. oc... sce cc cece ere ce ees ew ee oes 2,668 222 3285 2,405 1,902 503 2,617 1,955 
Calgary .....ccecceee cette teeter ees 1,018 116 525 856 611 945 900 628 
Drumbeller.......--eeeeeeeeerrecees iW 0 45 13 13 0 58 124 

BA AMouton DAB AGE =} de one 951 43 1,148 914 734 180 1,118 87 
PatWbridee OVeke > eerie ths ook 476 49 354 430 396 34 228 185 
Medicine Hat......-+++eeeeesereeees 199 14 213 192 148 44 313 139 
British Columbia..........-+-+.+++++: 3,818 65 6,225 3,826 1,702 2,076 8,059 1,613 
Kamloops 101 1 121 95 88 ri 110 89 
Nanaimo 100 3 266 92 80 12 531 497 
Welson...c.cc0 scsi © osjecie wee sle heer 186 0 191 186 30 156 8 18 
New Westminster 192 3 272 189 103 86 698 95 
Penticton 142 | 8 186 141 85 56 93 44 
Prince George.......seeseereeeteceee 3 3 52 6 6 0 116 1 
Prince Rupert......:.seeeeeerereeees 144 0 167 139 109 30 64 77 
VERSA GEE cette ree 1,567 43 2,941 1,611 451 1,112 5, 206 390 
WrDLOEIA nadia cece eee ees nme: 1,383 4 2,029 1,367 750 617 1,233 402 
Camada........--ccecccccsccccceceees 54,982 6,033 73,458 51,576 29,243 21,094 56,727 26,458 
ct PAP ON EER SRE ee are rr errr 34, 660 1,708 | 50,648 | 34,001 | 24,156 9,775 | 42,065 21,171 
20,322 4,325 22,810 17,57 5 5, 087 11,319 14, 662 5, 287 
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New Brunswick 


Orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during May called for over 
29 per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month and 7 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month last year. There was 
an increase of over 29 per cent in placements 
when compared with April and of over 1 per 
cent in comparison with May, 1940. Although 
the increase in placements over May a year 
ago was small, there were moderate changes 
in industrial groups, gains being reported in 
services, trade and transportation, and losses 


in construction and maintenance and logging. - 


The changes in all other groups were quite 
small. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected during the menth 
were manufacturing 27; construction and main- 
tenance 409; trade 46 and services 1,104, of 
which 726 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 444 
of men and 51 of women. 


Nova Scoria 
During the month of May, 1941, positions 


offered through employment offices in Nova 


Scotia called for nearly 21 per cent more 
workers than in the preceding month and 
over 17 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was an 
increase also in placements of nearly 21 per 
cent when compared with April and of over 
15 per cent in comparison with May, 1940. 
The gain over May of last year was largely 
due to an increase in services, although place- 
ments were also higher in manufacturing, trans- 
portation and trade. ‘These ad'vances were 
partly offset by a fairly large decline in con- 
struction and maintenance and minor losses 
in logging and mining. Placements by in- 
dustrial divisions included manufacturing 128; 
logging 41; farming 37; transportation 106; 
construction and maintenance 853; trade 84 
and services 1,683, of which 1,217 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,022 
men and 127 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over S per cent 
ian the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during May when compared with the preced- 
ing month, but a gain of nearly 59 per cent, 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were nearly 10 per 
cent fewer than in April, but over 71 per 
cent higher than in May, 1940. With the 
exception of minor declines in mining and 
farming, all industrial divisions showed gains 
in placements over May of last year, the most 
important increases being in services, construc- 
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tion and maintenance, transportation, logging 
and manufacturing. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing, 1,048; log- 
ging 2,141; farming 163; transportation 1,337; 
construction and maintenance 3,763; trade 201 
and services 6,558, of which 5,317 were of 
household workers. During the month 7,421 
men and 1,982 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during May, were nearly 17 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and nearly 
1 per cent above the corresponding month 
a year ago. There was an increase in place- 
ments of over 16 per cent when compared 
with April and nearly 3 per cent in comparison 
with May, 1940. Placements in manufactur- 
ing and services were considerably higher than 
during May of last year and there were fair 
gains also in transportation, trade and mining. 
These increases were partly offset by a sub- 
stantial decline in construction and main- 
tenance and fairly large decreases in logging 
and farming. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing, 3,098; logging 
1,733; farming 745; mining 154; transporta- 
tion 546; construction and maintenance 5,323; 
trade 646 and services 7,041, of which 3,617 
were of household workers. There were 10,- 
036 men and 1,511 women placed in regular 
employment. 

MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Mani- 
toba during May, were over 5 per cent better 
than in the preceding month and nearly 16 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase also in place- 
ments of nearly 18 per cent when compared 
with April and of nearly 27 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of 1940. 
Except for a moderate decline in construction 
and maintenance, all industrial divisions 
showed gains in placements over May of last 
year, the largest increases being in services and 
logging. Fair advances were also reported in 
manufacturing, farming and mining. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufactur- 
ing 169; logging 443; farming 364; construc- 
tion and maintenance 559 and services 1,536, 
of which 952 were of household workers. Place- 
ments in regular employment numbered 1,678 
of men and 318 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During May, orders received at employment 
offices in Saskatchewan called for over 1 per 
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cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 9 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There was 
a decrease of nearly 2 per cent in placements 
when compared with April, but an increase of 
over 5 per cent in comparison with May, 1940. 
Gains in placements over May a year ago 


were reported in services, manufacturing and. 


construction and maintenance, but these in- 
creases were partly offset by declines in logging 
and farming. The changes in all other groups 
were small. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing 134; farming 349; con- 
struction and maintenance 255; and services 
1,022, of which 600 were of household workers. 
There were 715 men and 334 women placed in 
regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment offices in Alberta during May 
received orders for nearly 17 per cent fewer 
workers than in the preceding month, but 
over 1 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decrease in placements of nearly 20 per cent 
when compared with April, but a nominal 
decline only in comparison with May, 1940. 
A large decrease in farm placements and a 
moderate reduction in transportation accounted 
for the decline from May a year ago, as all 
other groups showed improvement. The most 
important increases were in construction and 
maintenance, services, manufacturing and log- 
ging. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded manufacturing 165; logging 89; farming 
649; transportation 70; construction and main- 
tenance 502, and services 867, of which 462 
were of household workers. During the month 
1597 men and 305 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in British 
Columbia during May, was 13 per cent better 
than in the preceding month and nearly 18 
per cent above the corresponding month of 
last year. Slightly smaller percentages of gain 
were reported in placements under both com- 
parisons. The substantial increase in place- 
ments over May, 1940, was due to large gains 
in manufacturing and services. These ad- 
vances, however, were partly offset by a note- 
worthy decline in construction and mainten- 
ance. Small changes only were reported in 
all other groups, the most important of which 
were in transportation and farming. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 763; farming 218; transportation 81; 


construction and maintenance 1,160; trade 92, 
and services 1,398, of which 870 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,248 of men and 459 
of women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of May, 1941, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada effected 
29,243 placements in regular employment, 12,- 
840 of which were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment located was outside the immediate 
district of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,787 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,388 travelling to points within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
399 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the offices of the Employment Service, who 
may desire to travel to distant employment 
for which no workers are available locally. 


Quebec transfers at the reduced rate dur- 
ing May were largely of bushmen transferred 


‘from Hull, 16 of whom went to Pembroke 


and 54 to Port Arthur. Only 2 provincial 
certificates were issued and these were for 
plumbers going from Quebec to Chicoutimi. 
Certificates secured at Ontario offices num- 
bered 1,231, all but one being provincial. Of 
these, 899 were granted at the Port Arthur 
office to 602 bushmen, 40 cookees, 17 cooks, 
5 clerks, 5 drillers, 2 blacksmiths, 2 carpenters, 
2 saw mill workers, one mine foreman, one 
line man, 222 labourers for Hydro Electric and 
road construction, travelling to employment 
in various centres within the Port Arthur 
jurisdiction. From Fort William to points in 
adjoining districts proceeded 208 bushmen, 8 
cooks, 10 cookees, one fisherman, one fireman, 
one clerk, one foreman and 21 labourers for 
road construction and from Sudbury, 41 bush- 
men, 3 cookees and 2 cooks were bound for 
localities within the zone covered by that office. 
In addition, Sudbury was the destination of 
5 mill hands and one cookee journeying from 
North Bay and of one fireman sent from 
Pembroke. Of the workers transferred outside 
its own territory by the Sudbury office, 21 
bushmen and ane cook were sent to Port 
Arthur and 2 cooks to Sault Ste. Marie. From 
North Bay one clerk, one cook and one cookee 
proceeded to Timmins. The only _inter- 
provincial certificate issued was for a boiler- 
maker travelling from Toronto to Halifax. 
In Manitoba, Winnipeg was instrumental in 
the despatch of 335 persons at the reduced 
rate, 8 of whom—6 farm hands and 2 cookees— 
were sent to points within the Winnipeg zone 


>, 
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and 327 to other provinces. Of the latter, 319 
were despatched to Port Arthur; these con- 
sisted of 255 bushmen, 25 cooks, 11 cookees, 
6 miners, 6 carpenters, 2 cement finishers, one 
painter, one teamster, and one garage mechanic 
and 11 labourers. The remaining workers, 
5 bricklayers, one carpenter, one cement 
finisher and one farm hand journeyed to York- 
ton, Saskatchewan. Alberta offices effected 
145 transfers, 144 provincial and one inter- 
provincial. To points within its respective 
zone, Calgary sent one farm hand and Edmon- 
ton 45 bushmen, 23 fishermen, 6 cooks, 3 
cookees, 10 hotel employees, 6 miners, 2 mill- 
wrights, 3 clerks, 4 town domestics, 2 farm 
hands, one engineer, one deck hand, one 
machinist, one carpenter and 31 labourers. 
Edmonton also received one cook from Leth- 


(4) Building Permits Issued 


The May report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
includes returns from 175 of the 204 munici- 
palities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 170 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 


5 advised that no permits had been issued: 


during the month of May while 29 municipali- 
ties had failed to report at the close of June 12. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of May is $16,572,356. Revised 
values for the month of April include returns 
from 202 municipalities and aggregate $15,901,- 
543. Reports were received from 57 of the 
original 58 municipalities and show a value 


bridge and Drumheller 3 farm hands from 
Calgary. The one interprovincial transfer was 
for a bolter-up going from Lethbridge to a 
ship building firm in Victoria. In British 
Columbia, 4 persons took advantage of the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, one carpenter and one sawyer being sent 
from Prince George to points in adjoining 
territory and 2 hotel workers from Vancouver 
to centres within the Vancouver district. 

Of the 1,787 workers who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during May, 906 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 875 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 3 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway, 2 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway and one by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 


in Canada During May, 1941 


of $12,683,624 for May. The corresponding 
revised value for April includes 58 returns and 
is $12,552,258, while the May 1940 value was 
$10,085,971. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the five elapsed months 
of the current year is $51,370,878. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $39,972,042, while their corresponding value 
in 1940 was $27,214,302. 

During the month of May new construction 
of all types amounted to 81:0 per cent of the 
total value, while the percentage of new resi- 
dential construction was 48:4. 


TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, 
BY PROVINCES, MAY, 1941 





Classification of Permits 





Alpeermite—- 1 otal V alies....c- reeds fiiu «leds dvi ken Beal 
ING WICONStXUCTION pam ar aiecy ken Orne tite Sete ae ak 


1 FLL WTS ice asia a Med. eas ety Ae etd il ee nan a 


[CSUN CE 2 a ee Re en A pe og Oa RA WES Ae gn 
IN Ow CORSETUCTION 4 Seer eee oe haa i cinsnrebacmanan 


Provinces 
CANADA Prince N 
ova New 
pawerd Scotia Brunswick Quebee 
$ $ $ $ 

16,572,356 4032) 474, 282 165,010 4,773,756 
13, 423, 804 650 339, 700 117, 800 3,899,285 
8,148,552 3,675 134, 582 47,210 874,471 
9,217,848 Bay 259,117 108,910 2,269, 603 
8,010, 835 500 218,000 71, 650 1,950, 860 
1,207,013 3,075 41,117 37,260 318,748 
DH OMGO Te Rie tats ckraess, [Easy ate 450 428,000 
GUA Sb aioe. heaton ss ew Abas SIS sts Reed | o oes Se ee 415,000 
OREO LE ions aie: eetrcte- ict kav heer 450 13,000 
3,382, 210 750 73, 765 49,150 460, 265 
2,579,039 150 32,000 43,150 226, 950 
803,171 600 41,765 6,000 233,315 
Bin liae SO aiaa + coos wee 141, 400 6,500 1,532,100 
PANSY: AV i7Han| |e ene we 89, 700 3,000 1, 263, 200 
TPSOLSHO Uimle ie teaiten ee 51,700 3,500 268, 900 
PA SMOG MI Ria cers ctates ars | ct va ioraeceeete ten Lceare te thet arate se 83, 788 
Giles 2 Qik apse tar Sie cao th [ee ote rere eeeikat w hreges nbc Noi = 43,275 
SOMO OM wets. or ween re | ae teecen ee Mtemistel Sletaiye crac. meee 40,513 
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TABLE I—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, 
BY PROVINCES, MAY, 1941.—Concluded. 








Provinces (Cont.) 
Classification of Permits 





Ontario Manitoba eo Alberta Gata 
$ $ $ $ 

All'Permits—TotalValtesl...28. cen eken cots ekace bles 7,744,118 833, 848 305,991 535,336 1,735, 695 
SwaCOnstruction®: shag ee ee ee ae sacs Le ae 6, 259, 817 658, 960 236, 795 400,351 1,510,446 
Additions, alterations, repairs............00+.0+ceecee% 1,484, 296 174, 888 69,196 134, 985 225,249 
Resid entialic At. cscs doc. aoeina secre Remit e ee ae he ee 4,354, 838 705,445 154,161 397,718 964,481 
ING WCONSUTUCTION: Sentence eee Gene tien a hee 3,819, 459 616,045 110,505 321,715 902,101 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............-.ssesceees 535,379 89, 400 43,656 76,003 62,380 
Institutional eee cokes eee Cee ees ee ee cee 1203991. «tn eee 90, 900 §, 800 1,786 
iNew Constructions.) sce oe « eee eee e teens 111, 535K]. sec cemieees 90) 900! hececs Pee tosh O18 «co emer corete onete 
Additions, alterations, repairs................eeceeee0s DRE a ciaragidieacinigl obec cooe 8,800 1,786 
Commercials. 625 2 assed a. Sx FAO Bi ee os 2,253,813 2 93 , 813 DUBOOO, 113,691 279,413 
INGW, CONSUIUCHION Ros 5:3 cs as tenes cna sneslewhe senso 1,954, 607 40,825 32, 150 70, 622 178,585 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............csccceeeees 299, 206 52,988 25,400 43,069 100, 828 
NGUSUrial rent. chest Seti stators ete cite Seen ore 978,552 32,500 2,350 7,700 471,750 
New construction Ee COLava Stee Greet erence: Sin iaiera & eeeee lovere wie, orm enelers 3605220: || eee ae 2,350 2,200 425,100 
Additions, alterations, repairs.........0...ssesecceeees 609,327 So OUOM ate near 5,500 46, 650 
Other wil ding eres cty a. scscleccratte siempernce cd ee ieericea reise 35,919 2,090 1,030 7,427 18, 265 
New. construction FeV aias ciate asta aint aya: or eta agevaleteas AeareCe: ua eels 4,991 2,090 830 5,814 4,660 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............-cseccceeees SOS92S: Aaa 3 140 1,613 13, 605 





TABLE II—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 




















INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941. (1926=100) 
Average Average 
Index of Index of Index of | Index of 
Value of Building Value of | Wholesale Value of Building Value of | Wholesale 
Permits issued Building Prices of Permits issued Building | Prices of 
Year Permits Building Year Permits | Building 
Materials Materials 
First 5 First 5 First 5 First 5 First 5 First 5 
May months months months May months months months 
19ST fete 16,572,356 | 51,370 878 | (4) 66-6 (2) AGRI Walon 2,065,372 | 6,726,695 11-2 75-2 
19405 ee, 13,847,046 | 37,614,530 | (4) 62-6 94e% | 1OSQH. . aa 5,488,845 | 19,312,720 32-1 78-8 
193 Que eeoe 6,722,431 | 19,676,036 32-8 SOG) NWR Ua s Ane a 12,115,291 | 50,356,550 83-9 83-6 
LOSS eerie 6,599,318 | 19,275,095 32-3 Gy HAE sdiy 5 6 20,321,160 | 66,792,498 111-2 95-7 
IER eae 5,416,299 | 22,050,984 36-7 Qos y | 1029 Sener 24,185,738 | 96,792,675 161-2 99-4 
198 Ornoaers 4,836,358 | 13,666,195 22-8 84-3 -||1928....2 <2 27,515,522 | 79,285,027 132-0 95-8 
1935 2,2 4,728,340 | 19,535,656 32-5 81-2 ||1927. 20,138,657 | 62,479,480 104-1 96-1 
IO RY Bel ae 3,019,761 | 7,999,917 13-3 82-5 ||1926. 18,504,296 | 60,042,369 100-0 101-3 





1) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


( 
(2) Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
MAY, 1941, AND IN MAY, 1940 


““N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 





Cities 
May, 1941 |] May, 1940 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown. ates ee ee 4,325 12, 650 
Nova Scotia— 
VE alia xe Bee ees. 5 Ae 197,041 105, 982 

INe@ws Glasgow. atc tance. 9,993 1,470 

ESNICOURVSh is Fie ok ip ose Mts Pallet ah ih ela 111,050 241,572 
New Brunswick— 

Fredericton..... Fe AE, SRA ARE Ba 1,980 233, 730 
SNIONCHODE  eate we ate eet en oc 98,575 31,323 
“Saint JOOnt week, we etees.. Shee oc 48,905 44,654 

Quebec— 
* Montreal (*Maisonneuve)..........| 2,445,180 | 1,550,867 
FOUCDEC TM wht Pe 451,231 126, 500 

Shawinigan Hallse.s...c..6. «ate -t 178, 520 137, 635 
PE SMELDLOOKOM ee era etae tees eee 266, 400 90,250 
WRroisskuvaeres 4. aie. aes 57,935 53, 630 
MeVVeSUIMOUNU TS ewe ee pune ats 5,575 38,5010 

Ontario— 

Belle vible. .scaes. . eee eer es. nto 2% 10, 200 2220 
STAN OLCae ete wie ee eee ey: 25,942 18,149 

Chatham eh! dob eye 7 Pa HoLoOU0 49,773 
*HortaWail liam bares spe ks pees. «cts 292,145 162,278 

BIG ete ee teks se nes ee PA 19, 819 5,896 
SG USL pet AAG Se RAGE ME oe nbd ENS 24,476 42,217 
SHam tone, saces, 1s royce mny. auctor 516, 723 348, 218 
PIRI GSUONa eens fe ese, erase ate ee 210,321 90,120 
PIL CHEN OEE Meets Saleen) eta: 114, 081 195, 673 
PSION CLOT dewey esis thee mncgain sys 86, 280 176, 230 

COBRA Wa cot eee eer CEE spn oat, 89, 685 32,400 
+ Olitarwa Pi ec ROE cd 2 BPs 425, 250 651, 150 

OsvenasOunGls. attra? facet. ee aon 88, 845 13, 720 
PE OLErOOLOULIN. eee: Cate teen. 110,991 102,941 
SBortyArthurs ee oe eee creer alse. 1,050,119 142,470 
eS ica atharinest afk na eat ae 185, 400 177, 492 
ESO MUM OMA Mer nets eee VER in Rta: 12,480 23,686 














Value of Permits 
Issued duringe— 





Cities 
May, 1941 ) May, 1940 
$ $ 
Ontario—Conc. 
SEN UNE Sak, GER AR eRe CMO ATC 21,724 89,389 
SUL SSG ew eeu umes eine oS 129,456 155,348 
AS ULATION 2. cokes ese cc eaets 6,290 23,903 
LOLOntG:,. ee thik eee Basins ELT 52 1,057,518 
Hasty Ork: Tw si... cen ct ca suee ae 328, 889 90,775 
Windsor raat se eee 394,965 205,479 
JRUN CUNO CR op OMe Aa Rea Mees 25,275 21,725 
WiOOdStOckee nner ce nicct tim. fetes 37, 703 24,072 
Morked wpa a. . aden ee 219,750 141, 650 
Manitoba— 
STAN ON: fee wees Set ees eee ee 41,418 59, 461 
SteBbonilacenert..ceecsae denne - 122,915 65, 400 
ANATOLI) overs aet meene? RR tag Herts a ee eae = 609, 150 490, 450 
Saskatchewan— 
TNIOOSC UAW ee oe ihe cco tae > 3% 3,880 26, 893 
PRG IN AAS ak. , Mee Oe ea es Beare 95,566 71,815 
*SASKALOON entree eee So ee 18,750 34, 885 
Alberta— 
A@alvanysetes in ect bic oe terete: 182,031 184, 903 
SH GMIONCOM SS. 6 see Eee en 256, 290 664, 010 
Mhethibridvesiaehias. toyota. 33,925 88, 643 
MediCInentlatn nics cae te saichsks ¢ 62,380 1,050 
British Columbia— 
Kiam loopsrasyis sayaee il ieeeet oes ee 10,900 34,918 
INGNARTNO Lea eh te tee Marois eet 4 8,625 115 
«New Westminster: . feud: s.cces is 74,900 72,500 
Prince: Rupertas..., veratinioads asec No report 5,335 
MVANCOUVEI ear citar meer meine ore 1,284, 490 LOZ avo 
INOETHAN aN COUVER. Jeane ner eee 34,595 31,840 
WSENON Hy Nae cme Rees hla. Aen 18,637 36, 435 
PVICCOMAM CE ore te eee Oe cen nee aa} 950 274, 765 
B) 
Total 58 Municipalities........... 12,683,624 | 10,085,971 
Total 35 Municipalities........... 11,074,932 8, 743,212 


*Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


(1) 57 municipalities only, reporting. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JUNE, 1941 


Reports of Superintendents of the Employment Service 


ope employment situation at the end of 

June, 1941, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 


In the Maritime Provinces farmers were 
busily engaged with growing crops which are 
making good progress, with plenty of moisture. 
Logging was quiet, with activity largely con- 
fined to pulpwood cutting and peeling. Heavy 
landings of cod, haddock and mackerel were 
reported, also a good salmon catch. Lobsters 
were scarce as the season closed. Coal miners 
in the New Glasgow area and in Cape Breton 
and vicinity operated from five to six days a 
week. Manufacturing establishments were 
operating on full time, with iron and steel 
industries working six double shifts in some 
departments. No new construction projects 
of importance were started but all work under 
way was progressing satisfactorily. Passenger 
traffic by rail increased in volume, and by 


bus and auto continued heavy. Freight 
traffic also was heavy, both by rail and water. 
Trade was good and collections fair. Numerous 
placements were made in domestic service, 
with the supply inadequate to meet fully the 
demand. 


In the Province of Quebec field crops are 
seriously handicapped by lack of rain. Forest 
fires in the early part of the month had caused 
considerable damage and a large number of 
men had been required for fire fighting, which 
had resulted in a scarcity of lumbermen, and 
woods operations had suffered in consequence. 
Paper mills are working at capacity in the 
Chicoutimi district, and sash and door 
factories twenty-four hours a day at La Tuque. 
Iron and steel industries in Montreal and 
Sherbrooke have increased production and are 
very busy. At Hull manufacturing plants are 
steadily engaged on war contracts. Building 
is increasing in volume throughout the prov- 
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ince and is particularly active in Montreal 
where many permits have ben issued. Road 
work was employing large numbers of men 
in the Hull district and many residences are 
being built. Sufficient workers were available 
except in the more highly skilled trades. 
Transportation generally is active. The de- 
mand for household workers has greatly in- 
creased, but domestics are hard to obtain as 
they prefer employment in war industries. 

In Ontario the demand for experienced farm 
hands to hire by the month was considerably 
in excess of the supply. The call for day 
workers, however, was for the greater part 
being met. Logging was seasonally slack 
although there was a fair demand in the 
Northern districts of the province. River 
driving had ceased; being due in some districts 
to low water. The heat wave had brought 
large numbers of men from pulpwood camps. 
Sawmills were very busy at North Bay. 
Miners were in demand in the Sudbury area, 
and orders were received for 300 miners, 
smeltermen and mill men. As the _ local 
supply was practically exhausted, some workers 
were transferred in from other districts to 
meet the demand. Most manufacturing plants 
continued to be very busy, and there was a 
heavy call for factory workers of all ages, 
employers showing a willingness to train inex- 
perienced help now that the shortage of skilled 
workers is becoming more pronounced. Iron 
and steel industries in some instances have 
increased their staffs one hundred per cent 
over the same date of last year, but activity 
in the automobile industry at. Windsor had 
been considerably curtailed and many em- 
ployees laid off. Textile plants are working 
on full time. Building tradesmen in most 
districts are steadily employed as many houses 
are in the course of construction. Few large 
projects had been started but work was pro- 
gressing favourably on all contracts under 
way. The Hydro Electric was employing 
many men on dam construction in the Pem- 
broke zone and making good progress with 
the power plant at Burlington. Work on the 
Scenic Highway continues, but maintenance 
work only was being performed elsewhere. 
The railway companies were hiring a few 
extra gang labourers. Competent domestic 
help is very scarce as women workers are 
securing factory employment in large num- 
bers. Many school girls are applying for em- 
ployment, and several have been placed in 
domestic service in summer hotels and as fruit 
pickers. 

Throughout the Prairie Provinces there was 
a considerable demand for farm labourers, but 
applicants were very scarce. In Saskatche- 
wan hot, dry weather retarded growth, but in 
Alberta more favourable weather conditions 
proved beneficial to the crops. Placements in 
the logging industry were fairly numerous, 


with qualified applicants hard to find. An 
explosion occurred at the Western Crown 
Mine in the Drumheller district, which claimed 
four lives. In the Edmonton area mining was 
reported to be very quiet, but from Leth- 
bridge and Medicine Hat better conditions 
were reported. In the construction industries 
an expansion in home building was noted; 
conditions in this respect showed substantial 
improvement over the same period in 1940. 
At Medicine Hat several large buildings were 
being erected, resulting in the employment of 
many carpenters and building tradesmen. 
Some orders were received for extra gang 
labourers for maintenance work in the Moose 
Jaw, Calgary and Medicine Hat areas. Manu- 
facturing was stated to be fairly good in most 
lines. Work at one of the oil wells in the 
Taber district was resumed, and satisfactory 
progress is recorded in this industry. Trade 
was reported to be steady, with little change 
in payrolls, and in casual work an increase, 
both in demand and supply, was evident. 
Placements showed a decrease in the Women’s 
Section, due to an insufficient number of 
applicants for domestic work, both in the 
city and country. The demand was good, but 
girls preferred to wait for factory work. 
There was a heavy demand for farm hands 
in some parts of British Columbia; at Van- 
couver $3 per day and board was offered for 
haying, and no difficulty was experienced in 
filling such orders. Due to the holiday period 
there was some movement out of the lumber 
camps; a considerable quantity of lumber was 
shipped by rail, which relieved the congestion 
caused by lack of shipping. Conditions in this 
industry remain active, sawmills and shingle 
mills operating with full crews. Workers were 
taken on at the South Wellington Mine of 
the Canadian Collieries in the vicinity of 
Nanaimo. There was an ample supply of car- 
penters and other building tradesmen to meet 
all demands in the construction industries. 
At New Westminster many dwellings were 
being built, and at Victoria a considerable 
number of tradesmen were required for 
National Defence contracts. At Prince Rupert 
halibut landings were stated to be heavier, 
and prices were good. Trade was steady. 
Waterfront work at New Westminster was 
very quiet, but at Prince Rupert this work 
was brisk. Additional men were referred at 
Vancouver to local shipbuilding firms, while 
at Victoria there was an increase in the de- 
mand for skilled artisans. In the Women’s 
Section a decided scarcity of experienced 
domestics continued to be felt, though an in- 
crease was seen in the number of school girls 
applying for employment for the holiday 
period. From some sections of the province 
girls were being sent out to pick fruit, but it 
was difficult to interest applicants in this line 
of work. : 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES — 


Great Britain 
Marcu-Aprit ReEcorp 


4 (ss British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for May, 1941, summarizes the March- 
April employment situation in Great Britain 
as follows:— 


The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at April 21 was 157,239, a 
decrease of 15,421 as compared with March 
17. Of this total, 36,915 had been classified 
by interviewing panels as unsuitable for 
ordinary industrial employment. 

Those registered as on short time or 
otherwise temporarily suspended from work 
on the understanding that they were shortly 
to return to their former employment num- 
bered 41,795; this was an increase of 119 as 
compared with March 17. Those registered as 
unemployed casual workers (being persons 
who normally seek their livelihood by jobs of 
short duration) numbered 15,515, a decrease of 
1,485 as compared with March 17. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at April 21 were 161,533 
wholly unemployed (of whom 3,797 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuitable 
for normal) full-time employment), 33,578 tem- 
porarily stopped, and 851 unemployed casual 
workers. As compared with March 17, the 
numbers wholly unemployed showed a decrease 
of 30,115 and those temporarily stopped a de- 
crease of 437, and unemployed casual workers a 
decrease of 68. 

The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances on the registers at April 
21 was 305,061, as compared with 351,783 at 
March 17, and 829,993 at April 15, 1940. 


United States 


Total civil nonagricultural employment in 
the United States expanded sharply in May to 
reach a new all-time peak of 38,278,000, 
according to a press release issued by the 
Secretary of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins, on 
June 27. This total represents a gain of 
more than 600,000 workers over the April total 
and a rise of 3,115,000 workers since May, 
1940. 

A major part of the gain in civil employ- 
ment over the month resulted from the resump- 
tion of operations in the bituminous coal 
industry following shutdowns in April pend- 
ing wage negotiations. Manufacturing em- 
ployment also expanded substantially and the 
only major classifications to show decreases 
over the month were construction and trade. 


The decline in employment in trade resulted 
from the reduction in the temporary labor 
force employed to handle Easter business. The 
decrease in construction employment result- 
ing from completion of many new army can- 
tonments more than offset increases in other 
types of building construction. 


All major groups showed substantial em- 
ployment gains over May, 1940. Manufac- 
turing employment showed an increase of 
1,756,000 wage earners. Construction employ- 
ment rose 499,000; trade showed a rise of 
222,000 workers. Federal, State, and local 
Government services employed 301,000 more 
workers than at this time last year. 


These estimates do not include persons em- 
ployed on W.P.A. or N.Y.A. projects, or 
enrollees in C.C.C. camps. Neither do they 
include the armed forces of the Nation in 
which there has been an increase of nearly 
1,200,000 since last May. 


Factory employment again advanced contra- 
seasonally in May with a gain of 1:6 per cent 
(162,000 wage earners) and weekly factory pay 
rolls showed a larger than seasonal increase of 
5:3 per cent ($13,370,000). These increases 
raised the employment index for all manufac- 
turing industries combined to 124:7 in May 
(1923-25—100) and the pay-roll index to 141-9, 
the highest levels on record. The typical 
April-May changes are —0:8 per cent in em- 
ployment and +0-2 per cent in pay rolls. 
Increases in employment from April to May 
were reported by 127 of the 157 manufactur- 
ing industries regularly surveyed each month 
and pay-roll increases were reported by 139 
industries. As in past months, most of the 
increases were larger than seasonal or contra- 
seasonal. A comparison with May of last year 
shows factory employment up 21-7 per cent 
and factory pay rolls up 45-1 per cent. The 
larger gain in pay rolls than in employment 
over the year interval was due primarily to 
wage-rate increases, increased hours, and over- 
time payments. 


Wage-rate increases averaging 9:2 per cent 
and affecting more than 600,000 wage earners 
were reported by 1,679 manufacturing plants 
out of a reporting sample of 28,195 plants 
employing 5,718,573 wage earners. The pre- 
liminary summaries indicate large numbers of 
workers receiving pay raises in the following 
industries: woollen and worsted goods, 81,533; 
electrical machinery, 69,917; meat packing, 
43,962; steel, 39,606; agricultural implements, 
31,750; foundries and machine-shop products, 
30,297; chemicals, 21,232; engines, 18,747; and 
sawmills, 15,673. These figures should not be 
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considered as representing all wage changes 
occurring during this period as some firms may 
have failed to report wage-rate changes and 
many firms not included in the sample may 
also have granted wage-rate increases during 
this period. 

The durable goods group of manufacturing 
industries, in which defense activity is largely 
concentrated, showed employment gains of 2:6 
per cent over the month and 32-1 per cent 
over the year and corresponding pay-roll 
increases of 6-1 per cent and 61-2 per cent. 
The gains in the nondurable goods group as 
a whole were much less pronounced, namely 
0-8 per cent and 12-4 per cent in employ- 
ment and 4:0 per cent and 26-5 per cent in 
pay rolls. The employment and _ pay-roll 
indexes (1923-25=100) for the durable goods 
group were 131-0 and 159-1, respectively, and 
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for the nondurable goods group, 118-7 and 
122-5. These indexes were the highest on 
record. 

Employment in key defense industries con- 
tinued to expand and substantial gains were 
also reported in many additional industries 
affected by orders for war materials, including 
foundries (17,800), electrical machinery 
(18,800) and steel (11,400). 

Other industries showing substantial employ- 
ment gains were meat packing (8,400), cotton 
goods (7,500), beverages (5,700), radios and 
phonographs (4,700), baking (4,700), brick, 
tile, and terra cotta (4,400), furniture (4,300), 
and woollen and worsted goods (8,700). 
Decreases, for the most part seasonal, were 
reported for the following industries: fertilizers 
(9,300), women’s clothing (8,900), and shoes 
(5,800). 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 and 
was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924 and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “ A” which are applicable to contracts 
for building construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” 
conditions which had been in effect since 
December, 1934, and substituting higher rates 
therefore. (LasourR GazeTTE, June, 1941, 
page 614). This action was found necessary 
because of the fact that the cost of living had 
increased 14 per cent since December, 1934, 
and the average wage rates of common labour 
in factories had increased about 20 per cent, 
so that the rates of 30 cents and 20 cents per 
hour previously established as minima for 
male and female workers respectively could 
no longer be regarded as fair and reasonable 
minimum rates. The new schedule provides 
“for any character or class of work not less 
than the rate, if any, set for such work pur- 
suant to any law of the province in which this 


work is performed” and in any event for male 
employees over 18 years of age and for any 
employee who holds a certificate of graduation 
from a recognized pre-employment school 
under Canada’s War Emergency ‘Training 
Program, not less than 35 cents an hour; and 
for female employees over eighteen years of 
are, not less than 25 cents an hour. It is further 
provided that permits may be issued for the 
employment of beginners without previous 
experience in the trade at rates not less than 
20 cents per hour for the first four weeks of 
employment; 25 cents per hour for the second; 
30 cents per hour for the third and 35 cents 
per hour thereafter; and also for the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons at such special 
rates as the Minister of Labour finds to be 
fair and reasonable, upon written application 
therefor in such form as the Minister may 
prescribe. 


Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “ A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
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forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 


protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision, 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the departmet with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War ContTrRACctTs 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
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conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditons of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduction 
to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear hereunder :— 


Group “A” ContTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work, and 
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also specify that the rates of wages set out therein 
are “minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as exempt- 
ing contractors from the payment of higher rates 
in any instance where such higher rates are fixed 
by provincial legislation.” 


NATIONAL Harsours BoarpD 


Construction of mooring piers for the ship- 
yards at Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, June 18, 1941. Amount of 
contract, approximately $93,176.75. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. oe $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ Weiner 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 77 
Cement finishers. . “ 0 60 

Cement and concrete mixer - operators— 

Steam.. eubeis dh ate cals 0 65 
Gas. or elec.. asa ee 0 50 
Compressor operators ‘(pha or elec.).. 0 50 

Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. earanle 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allawed 

whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 

Per hour 

Dragline operators (steam or gas.).. 1 00 
Dragline firemen.. 0 60 
Dragline oilers.. ie ate ELS See 0 50 
TDTIVErS. « Bare terete cumeroume sm reial's Neveatswaneepesc 0 40 
Driver, horse and cart.. Ash 158 0 55 
Driver, perm and wweaeoneamer cause cep sets 0 75 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Electricians... .. ae 1 00 
Engineers, operating, ‘steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 65 

Three or more drums.. rie. sees 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 0 70 
Enginemen, stationary.. .. ae es As 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower Gia or elec.).. 0 50 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Machinists.. .. . 0 70 
Machinists’ neloeres® 0 45 
Millwrights.. . 0 70 
Motor boat ‘operators.. 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and tmrekes 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work).. 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. . 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 95 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. Oni 


Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, 
and signalling).. 

Pile driver and derrick eed he 

Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 

Pumpmen.. 

Riggers Vebieruly it 

Rodmen, reinforced cme 

Steam shovel engineers. 

Steam shovel cranemen. . : 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (Gane 

Timbermen and cribmen Gopsairite. active 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 


setting 


mPocorcocoococ eo 
SOO OS Or Or Or & Or Or 
ooounoco ooo OO uw 


cutting and fitting timber).. 0 50 
Tractor operators (small).. 0 50 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, ete). 0 60 
Watchmen.. ve 0 35 
Welders and ienéte Pabegpiene or E pled: 0 70 
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DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic WorkKS 


Construction of a gas and oil laboratory 
at the National Research Council’s new annex 
laboratories at Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Doran Construction Co.,  Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, June 5, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $55,942 and unit prices, 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers,.. Bo tetat We $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. Ate: 0 50 
@arpenters. and. JOMensS.. 02. ce, a, peace tse 0 85 
Cement ainisherse moda sonic me ) 2 cerca 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
LOAM ele ite eier Vesta oe 0 70 
Gaswor J6leCn es re aaah 0 55 
Drivers.. td Rey ay eS eae 0 45 
Driver, horse and. cart... css. 0 60 
Wriversateam: and wagons weyage + serene 0 80 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 80 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 85 


Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 

Three or more drums.. . 
HaMeRMENStaAtlONary,. coiss, ss) 2 tuckece a ote cies se 
Hoist operators—tower (gas, or elec.).. .. .. 
IEADOUTETS en Peres hal Mee Set che wee a AN 
Lathers—metal.. 

Linoleum layers.. . : 

Motor truck drivers.. Soeur os 

Motor truck driver and truck.. .. 

Ornamental iron workers.. .. 

Painters and glaziers... aitude: 

IPAINGeErS CSPLAVAiae Stern. saneuewas 

HMIASUCLCES ee inetin te bt cl tactr tren esas ce eee es 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
THA Leriall) eae pees eee ee er 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. . 

Rodmen, reinforced steel.. ta ye Samvoseeetake 

Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp... .. 

Roofers, sheet metal.. 

Sheet metal workers.. 

Steam shovel engineers... 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam) shovel! oilers... 52° 23 ssucea.s 

Structural steel workers.. 

PCUCAZZOMIAVCTSOs. me ae eater Phe 

Terrazzo finishers and helpers.. 

IWisbCOINeN sce esces Bae pr woe, Petewds Sad ins 

Waxers and polishers (floor); .: .. .. «+ «. 

Welders and burners on steel erection.. 


oooocrcoeoocoececo 
GO CO NT Oo PR Or DD TP Or Gr CO FT 
Onroonownconnoddsad 


oooocoocoococoeoorccoocore 
ORPRONWDSDNDDAAOS& 
fe Ng RE SE re A BI A ae 


Construction of bathing and disinfecting 
facilities at the new pavilion, Lancaster 
Hospital, Saint John, N.B. Name of con- 
tractors, Maritime Construction Co., Ltd., 
Fairville, N.B. Date of contract, May 29, 
1941. Amount of contract, $8,984.14. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 


as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers... .. ... $0 90 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


ANCE FEMA Perine -IMOTtal) ss acc wees cones 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. 0 60 
Cement: ANISHETS. ois. los tee: wie eet nae: os 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

ShiGihoa eee wae ig er Picts eid. Su aaa tare 0 65 
Gas. or elec.c cues ss < 0 50 
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Per hour 
DO RIVERS nate lacs ca coated aU UHOE ove arb, See eeiet ees 0 40 
Duiver, shone sand vCart. dulan « culsc. ys ae acabarere 0 55 
Diver, team and. waeoneey slo cc uc sede detec’ 0 75 


Hlectricians (imside: wiremen)!.., . «se, cesses ie 0 65 
Labourers.. Bie Gris ct rs. CA ee ene ane oe 
Eathers-sinetalh .., ticisstlae cub cubs aphiow utente tte 0 60 
Motor struck’ CriVers. 2) igs <eusay sah «etwtee tes 0 45 
Motor truckreaniver jandwtrucke) <hybsoeustak 1 45 


Ornamental iron workers... vn beers 34 0 60 
Bainters: and) glaziersact tyc5 Xcic “ac ORM re ee 0 60 
HlSStererse re eae ee tees Se he Ae ee 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


RVULET IA ee ec Sy ele, at tA deni) Ree ire ke 
Piumberss.and (steamilattersa, ai .. le) eee 0 80 


(hernaz70: TAVCrS.. S|. Ruceutem ced ots 0 70 

Terrazzo finishers and helpers.. .. 0 55 

PVVEUCI TIVE), cules'e) Wierciut are. Fore 0 35 
Construction of alterations to the Old 


Examining Warehouse on Common Street, 
Montreal, P.Q. Name of contractors, Al- 
phonse Gratton, Enr’g., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, June 25, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,754. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows: — 


Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $0 88 
Carpenters and joiners.. 5 I Ae 0 77 
Cement eiinisherstat tect Hae sat ha Sten len tore hanes 0 61 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
SLORIIN My Ut Ahern neaas hte 
Gas or elec. 5 3. 
DDFIVverssee GON hive te hart See 
Drivers horsevand¥eartvst. ive ee 
Drivers; team and wagons: 1:4 seen wee 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. ....... 
ModBcarricrsts i810 f 90 A) see 
iG OOULCrSes, Tees tees eee 
Lathers—metal.. 
Lathers—wood.. 
Linoleum layers.. . 
Marble setters.. A 
Motonstrickt drivers tenes. a eect ae 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. 
Paiabersa(SDIAVs) ooo ce en eee 
IP AINTETS And ‘SlavierSiec wet acest ey hice cl ec etee 
Plasteretsx.t fos West £5. ES, 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. I CCAROT (ic 
Roofers, felt and gravel; patent: comp... 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. 
Terrazzo layers.. 
Terrazzo finishers 
WISE CRINGH Saisie ncaid crates) ac Bc 
Waxers and polishers (floor)... .. .. .. ... 


COCOA NnWDOrH ORONO AO ae 


ANG) | PHELDCES aun s quae 


oooocococoorccoccoococacoocococe 
He WO Or AT NT Or co cs for) 
Ree AT GEA Fs an Co DOO RP Gr CON Cr RO OD 


Construction of substructure, approaches, 
reinforced concrete spans and floor on the steel 
span for the Interprovincial Bridge over the 
Missaguash River near Amherst, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Messrs. Greenlaw and Estey, 
Millville, N.B. Date of contract, June 10, 
1941. Amount of contract, approximately 
$26,972. A fair wages scheduie was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths A .deaatine ais Goble neetens $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helperas: ..s/edllsewas eonlsornee 9 OM 
Carpenters: and: Joiners cinkinsbiulsiel o> Bes sen.s 0 55 
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Per hour 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 


Steam etiectace wen leet iseeccie see ee. ae 0 60 
Gas. or elec... Re te ake eee cee ree 0 45 


Cement finishers.. .. .. .. Sere heehee 0 50 
Compressor operators—gas. or Melee: =i a Fae 0 45 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. . 14 00 


Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be “allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 
Per hour 
Drivers ct teh... at ated ate Siinbe, tole, fate 0 35 
Driver, horse al Caen ROLES Ses 0 50 
Driver, team sand wagons. oe iki Sel ce ine be 0 60 
Drill runners.. .. FNS cy eh a Ae 0 45 
Electricians ae emer oe ora ene 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
single: or- double drums... «0:54.65 ss! ss 
ANTEOTOR MOLE | ATUMS sc asciod c ieicunee race dante 
Firemen, stationary... 
Hoist operators—tower (oeet or Neiben 
Labourers.. 
Machinists... F 
Machinists’ helpers. 
Motor truck driver.. at 
Motor truck driver and ivdcles. 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. .. .. ... 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. 3 
Pile driver and derrick men iain setting 
and _ signalling).. Mui 36 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick labourers. . the MeL Oe 0 40 
Powdermen.. 4 Local cad iste Thee einer ee 0 45 
Road grader Brerators: 
EfOrsedrawilts, s.Weien cies ein ose Messulese 
Including Ateani > jasicmesmcasbica we 
(EAC SELIG ein BAe ea ere 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Steam shovel tenvinecrs << tic, «ute ss ielntelsulere 
Steammshovelucranemen. ak. ou. <aclemcle Meisisisinsie 
Steam shovel firemen... .. . 
Steam shovel oilers.. 
Shovel operators (gas.).. : 
Timbermen and cribmen Cesare ect ae 
and by use of the axe, adze, etc., cutting 
Sil Sikeninee Halos og Be os So Golo ae Oe 0 42 
AUN OE (Oye OE an Go oo. Sd0cdldo ca. od 0 45 
Watchmen... .. . egies 0 30 
Welders and jarrnereqeeuyiene or glee t a 0 55 


ooorocoooooo 
RPOwwkbh Ph DW Pp 


oqoooccococoeo 
Gen Cal i See a 
andore 
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DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT 


Construction work at Hagersville, Ont. 
Name of contractors, Dufferin Paving and 
Crushed Stone Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 3, 1941. Amount of contract, 
approximately $200,101. A fair wages schedule 


was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphaltimrakers.. Ws ehtctne smets iss) Ve sue pein ma $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... 0 40 
Blacksmiths 7.0 css) s. Tp ee ont raeme es 82 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Rivers... ate te3 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer apieiatnase ene. or 

elec.. eins 

ever. srs 
Driver, team ana: fagon L 
Labourers... 


Motor truck LSA of P 

Motor truck driver and real bi 

Road grader operators—gas.. Ae 
Road roller operators—steam or gas... . 
Shovel operators—gas.. 

Tractor operators (arene : 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etew ce fe 
Watchmen... i Boden’ 


qoorcordoccoeocooe 
SOoarhOMmMRrR PWD WR 
SCOonroonoo Gono 


Construction work at Pennfield Ridge, N.B. 
Name of contractors, Dexter Construction 
Co., Ltd., Fairville, N.B. Date of contract, 
June 3, 1941. Amount of contract, $199,427.35. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. .. 33 ee. 190-50 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and ‘spreaders. . 0 40 


IBlacksmithsesan ieee Ss o's | co iCueecepue nee docs 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers Rect twistine c) cle™ ce neae 0 40 
Carpenters and omits Sees EEN Globe Ce 0 55 


Cement finishers.. .. .. ‘ S elnate 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Scerntonss 

Steam.. Ronee tbe Meee 0 60 

Gas. or ean ies wanes 0 45 
Compressor operators (gash or ieee) 8 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, horse aed care 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Drill runners. ; 0 45 
Electricians (inside Wiremen)*: 0 60 


Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. .. 

Three or more drums.. 
Enginemen, stationary.. Ue 
Hoist operators—tower (gash or elec.).. 
Labourers... ; bss SEIT 
Machinists. . 
Machinists’ Helparsts 
Motor truck drivers... 
Motor truck driver and nde 
Painters (spray).. 
Painters and - cieaera , 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. oro 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Plasterers. . Se 2Re Rss ot co OOS See 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 


oooooroocoocoooosoeo 
STP DW Pr Lh OD | 


material)... 0 40 
Plumbers ama eteanitterse RE <2 0 60 
Powdermen: &*,. toc 6s. Maes els SE) ik ott eaitlace tee 0 45 
Pumpmen.. Fe pics et hs 0 45 
Riggers (g AES be Se ee NRA See ee ede 0 50 


Road grader peeraionee 


Florsedrawnte .) att se oe? ane teres wettee 0 40 

Including teams. 2. 3... 0 60 

Gas.. ae 0 45 
Road mallee bperator Mateam or inset -| 0 60 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 4 0 45 
Steam shovel engineers... 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. . 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. . 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 0 90 
Tractor operators (small).. 4 0 45 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, ete). 0 55 
Watchmen... .. . ie Ses 0 30 
Welders and Hurnere acetylene or Ablse Ais, ee 0 55 


Development work at Chatham, N.B. Name 
of contractors, Armstrong Bros., Perth, N.B. 
Date of contract, June 4, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $494,655.25. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Nophalt@rakersas £29020 20 uae oe one 3 yet o's $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders.. 0 40 
Blacksmiths... .. 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer "operates: 

Gas. or elec.. 0 45 
Drivers. : 0 35 
Driver, on ead, searenst 0 60 
Ta DOULEIS Sera ee oan ale’ taein cle Boece’ teen nee 0 35 
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Perhour and Lumber Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 of contract, June 4, 1941. Amount of con- 
Motor truck driver and pt ast 1 35 t t. $520.000. A fai 
Road grader operators—gas... .. .. .. .. .. 045 baa ut airiee air wages schedule was 
0 60 included in the contract as follows:— 


Road roller operators—gas, or steamy, ee Sn 
Shovel operators—gas.. seats 


0 
Tractor operators (omnis Pods ae Ee 0 45 
Tractor operators CLetaurnen, ete.).. ary 0 55 
Watchmen.. Riot GOMan eee 0 30 


Additional development work at Patricia 
Bay, B.C. Name of contractors, General 
Construction Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, June 7, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $386,097.78. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. : oh $0 60 
Asphalt tampers, erietheie Pi spree dere) 0 50 
Blacksmiths... .. 0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. ‘ 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile layers... 1 123 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. Se Sate 

Carpenters and joiners.. 

Cement finishers.. 

Cement and concrete mixer ieeeretors: 

Steam.. 

Gas. or elec.. cals 
Compressor ae raters (eas. or Aira 
Drivers.. 

Driver, horse and at. 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Drill runners. e 
Electricians (inside Piterien),. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single drums.. 

Double drums.. 

Engineers, crane (steam, eae 

Enginemen, stationary.. 

Hoist operators—tower (asi 

Labourers.. 

Machinists. . 5 

Machinists’ helpers s 

Motor truck drivers... 

Motor truck driver and true 

Painters (spray).. 

Painters and ain a ‘ 

Pipe fitters (surface-temp. ree. 

Pipelayers, caulkers and _ solderers.. 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. . 

Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all. men 
assigned to help Wraeigemep re ate “then! scarce 

Powdermen.. 

Pumpmen.. .. as Get eisisas aes 

Riggers (ederiytt Aas ars eee eas 

Road grader operators: 

FIORSCATAWNi wa mech lees ws os 

Including team.. 

Gasiec iss ss Ry: 
Road vellon peeniors terete or Wan, Dre aba 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen... 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (gas.).. .. 

Tractor operators (small)... 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, ete. ‘Yat 
Watchmen.. 


0 50 
0 90 
0 60 


meoovcecoeoc 


OS Ot0O OD Cr Ors 
Sond aoa & 


or elec.).. 


or elec.).. 


SCorrnooroanonnco & 


oooo ooocorococococoeco 
S> Or Or or Oorneotercre&rs PR Dora oN 


one 


od 


SII So), SE) OSS 


qoeoorooorcoocoo 
He STI OD tO NTO FR OW NT OD CO Or 


at Fort Nelson, B.C. 
Western Construction 


Construction «work 
Name of contractors, 


Per hour 
Axemen.. 5 : $0 55 
Carpenters Bid. ieee Seats Dale owns, oft 1 00 
Concrete mixer operators aay or elec)... 0 60 
Labourers.. : cons 0 55 
Motor truck drivers” age 0 60 
Motor truck driver and wreck 1 65 
Watchmen.. sae 0 45 


Additional development work at Windsor 
Mills, Que. Name of contractors, Armand 
Sicotte & Sons, Montreal, Que. Date of con- 
tract, June 5, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$13,434.85. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. : $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, aiido thee ava: peer. 0 40 
Blacksmiths’ 3) 82 2% 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Nelgcecs. an 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer arnt re 0 45 
Drivers.. : 5 0 35 
Drivers, team aia waeewt 0 60 
Labourers. . : 0 35 
Motor truck diets. ; 0 40 
Motor truck drivers and cae 1 35 
Road grader operators—gas... .. .. .. «« 0 45 
Road roller operators—gas. or steam.. 0 60 
Shovel operators—gas.. 0 90 
Tractor operators.. 0 45 


SASS HTION. 2) 22> eich aie Mies) even Terai: Nolen 


Development work at Woodhouse, Alta. 
Name of contractors, General Construction 
Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
June 10, 1941. Amount of contract, $199,- 
378.25. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. F $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, sindothers’ and spreaders” 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ ieee 0 423 
Concrete mixer operators—gas.. 0 45 
Driver.. . 0 40 
Driver—team and aconkt 0 65 
Labourers. . A 0 40 
Motor truck diver. : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and eee 1 40 
Road grader operators—gas.. : 5 0 50 
Road roller operators—gas. ant alain 0 70 
Shovel operators—gas... . 1 00 
Tractor operators.. .. Lee te sects mete 0 45 
WIStGh Oleh aia tet nemherc ass) Geto site esttent ae 0 40 


Additional development work at Malton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Godson Con- 
tracting Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, June 12, 1941. Amount of con- 
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tract, $40,232.55. A fair wages schedule was Per hour 
included in the contract as follows:— Road roller operators (steam or gas.).. 0 70 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. f 0 65 
Per hour Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. .e ce ce 1 00 
Asphalt rakers.. 43 $0 65 Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. .. ee 0 75 
Asphalt tampers, noothers ‘and. mrveaters.: 0 55 Steam shovel firemen.. . 3 0 60 
Carpenters and joiners.. 1 00 Steam? SROVOh Operate 2° 3+ {ER  RONREReR ERS 0 50 
Cement finishers.. fp iat 0 70 Phovel operators (uas.).. ot eae ee 1 00 
Cement and concrete mixer r operators— Tractor operators (small).. ; 0 674 
Gas. or elec.. ; : Tractor operators Ceienean, rea 0 774 
Dragline pals Sa (stem or eas: we Weaitchmena-c. ce steer calmer > suntan: Mae 0 40 
Dragline firemen.. Ae HOA wat 
Drache lOuersaue,. beste Peoctee re se ee os 
Drivers... Development work at Shepard, Alta. Name 


Driver, horse al cart 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Labourers... ae 

Motor truck eels : 

Motor truck drivers and Hee 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Road grader operators—gas... ae 
Road roller operators—steam or gas... .. 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. . 

Steam \ShovelOilers cect tases oe een vers 
Shovel operators—gas.. 

Tractor operators Pays : 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).. 
AVVpert Gln) C1, castes Wace laksicoike ctabeiae ioe Reel 


Soooonnoonoanandsd 


ScooroocoorFocoCoOoOrFRCOrFRCGOCCOKS 
RAT OD HOI oO Ret 
be Sl Set es euiise COD DOO AOAAAI DH DD 


Additional development work at Grande 
Prairie, Alta. Name of contractors, Western 
Construction & Lumber Co. Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. Date of contract, June 20, 1941. Amount 
of contract, $257,277.40. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows :— 


Per hour 


Asphalt rakers.. . : 
Asphalt tampers, eaoothened and preter’: 
Blacksmiths. e.. cr 
Blacksmiths’ Kalpaess 
Carpenters and qm 
Cement finishers.. es 
Cement and concrete mixer operators 
Steam.. 
Gas. or elec.. : 
Compressor Straten (ua. or Ibe)! 
Drivers.. 3 
Driver, horse and ates 
Driver, teamcand Wagon... ss ..)..eee 
Drill runners. x 
Electricians (inside wiremendc. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single drums.. 
Double drums... 
Engineers, crane (steam, ae 
Enginemen, stationary.. 
Hoist operators—tower ‘Coo 
Labourers. . . 
Machinists.. , 
Machinists’ Relves. 
Motor truck drivers.. 
Motor truck driver and tracket 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work).. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all 3 men 


oooooocochwcS 
CO Or NT OD Or 
RAK SMAAS 


or elec.).. 


or elec.).. 


So ore So oO 9° O' S100 S'S 
S Ot D Or Or Ot AT BH Or re oo 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 50 
Powdermen.. 0 55 
Pumpmen.. Sn ome 0 55 
Riggers Penola AM ha tes eee ierstnate 0 60 
Road grader eee ty 

HorsedrawnvsAers bes fe) oka’ teletekes 0 50 
Including team.. 0 80 
Gasienl inc eu NoetWe sees A 0 60 


of contractors, Dutton Bros. & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, June 20, 1941. Amount 
of contract, $170,101. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as. follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. $0 60 
Asphalt tampers, emoothers’' aad soreadawel 0 30 
Blacksmiths... .. . 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 60 
Concrete mixer operations am 0 35 
Drivers.. Bi 0 45 
Driver, team ar wagon. 0 75 
Labourers. . 0 45 
Motor truck Hivera 5 0: 50 
Motor truck driver and rh a 1 50 
Road grader operators—gas... .. .. .. .. ~ 0 60 
Road roller operators—gas, or steam.. 0 70 
Shovel operators—gas.. es 1 00 
Tractor operators.. 0 674 
Watchmen. .1 ot & 0 40 


Installation of power lighting services for 
Administration Building, Dorval, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Comstock Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, June 26, 
1941. Amount of contract, $26,627. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. $0 83 
Cable splicers.. 0 83 
Labourers.. 0 44 


CAFDENTEIS: sc, co ota Bie tamce tome ies 


Additional development work at Trenton, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Brennan Paving 
Co. Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date of contract, 
June 26, 1941. Amount of contract, $464,673.75. 
A fair wages scehdule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. e $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers eel pateaders.. 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. 2%; 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 3 zZ 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— 

Gas. or elec. 0 50 
Drivers.. 0 40 
Driver, team ae acehs 0 75 
abourersce ss a eect eahciep too). sere usioaiers 0 40 
Motor truck driven. A 0 45 
Motor truck driver and frackt! 1 45 
Road grader operators—gas... .. .. «oe «e 0 50 
Road roller operators—gas. or Went teristic 0 65 
Shovel Voperators—rase.. Sep calecwupes mest tac 1 00 
Tractor operators CATR Sno e mae 0 50 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, Sito be 0 60 
Watchimenia eer et ae wes. “en = osm tele aatee somes 0 35 


Juty, 1941 





(2) Dredging Work 


Note: The labour conditions of contracts of 
this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours 
of labour, and also empower the Minister of 
Labour to deal with any dispute which may 
arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WoRKS 


Dredging work in the harbour at Campbell- 
ton, N.B. Name of contractor, Mr. Felix 
Michaud, Buctouche, N.B. Date of contract, 
May 30, 1941. Amount of contract, approx- 
imately $9,945.00. 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings, Etc. 


Note—EHach of the contracts noted under 
this heading contain the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc.. .. ..Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
of Ottawa. 
Making and repairing 
rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co. Ltd., 
of Ottawa. 
Making and Supplying 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 


Que. 
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Nature of Contract Contractor 


Making and Supplying 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. J. E. Weigand & Co. Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

Making and Supplying 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. E. H. Shuttleworth, Lon- 
don, Ont. 

Making and Supplying 

Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. Barringham Rubber Co. 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 


Supplying 





Making and 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. Paton Mfg. Co.  Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. 
Making and Supplying 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms. Tayside Textiles Ltd., 
Perth, Ont. 
Stamping Machine Parts.. Machine Works Ltd., 


Montreal, Que. 
. .. W. Robinson & Son Con- 
verters Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
.. Hastern Steel Products Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Mail Bagging.. .. . 


Rural Mail Boxes.. 





Roya, Canapran Mounten Potice 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Broadcloth ‘“‘Olympic’”’.. .. Montreal Cottons  Ltd., 

Montreal, Que. 
i cloth Over- 

Pc ak el df tildes a eee GORE TOR.) Subd, noe 
treal, Que. 

Undershirts and Drawers.. The C. Turnbull Co. Ltd., 
Galt, Ont. 

Service Shirts.. .. .» »» »» Woods Mfg. Co. Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 
Detective Badges.. .. .. »-J. R. Gaunt & Son (Canada) 
Montreal, Que. 


Service Trousers.. .. .- ee Woods Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Pillows.. .. «. «+ ee ee ee Simmons Ltd. Montreal, 
Que. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


I NDUSTRIAL agreements and_ schedules 

of wages and working conditions received 
in the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn 
up and verbally agreed to by representatives 
of the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Saint JoHN, N.B—Sarnt JoHN Dry Dock 
CoMPANY, LIMITED AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
Workers, Loca B502. 

Agreement reached following a report of the 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, to be in effect from March 1, 1941, 
to March 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

29745—9 


The terms of this agreement are the same as 
those of the draft agreement published with 


the report of this Board, in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, May, 1941, page 513, with these 
exceptions: 


Wages: in addition to the minimum hourly 
rate for journeymen electricians of 77 cents, 
and for helpers of 47 cents, it is further pro- 
vided that charge hands be paid 10 cents per 
hour in excess of their ordinary rate. 

Helpers who are promoted on the recom- 
mendation of the foreman will be advanced to 
55 cents per hour, with increases of 5 cents 
per hour every six months until receiving 70 
cents, if progress satisfactory; after serving 6 
months at 70 cents, employee to be advanced 
to journeyman’s status providing the company 
and the union are satisfied with his qualifi- 


. cations. 


\ 

Saint Joun, N.B—Sarnt Joun Dry Dock 
Company, LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
Association oF Macuinists, Loca 482. 


Agreement reached following a report of the 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, to be in effect from March 1, 1941, 
to March 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 
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The terms of this agreement are the same as 
those of the draft agreement published with 
the report of this Board, in the LABouUR GAZETTE, 
May, 1941, page 510. 


Saint JoHN, N.B—Sarint JouHn Dry Dock 
AND SHIPBUILDING CoMPANY, LTD. AND 
THE Unirep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS 
AND STEAMFITTERS, LocaL 213. 


This agreement, reached following a report 
of a Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, was entered into June 9, 
1941, and is to remain in effect to March i, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

The terms of this agreement are the same as 
those of the draft agreement published with 


the report of the Board, in the Laxsour 
GAZETTE, May, 1941, page 511, with these 
exceptions: 


Wages in addition to the minimum hourly 
rate for journeymen plumbers of 77 cents and 
for helpers of 47 cents, it is further provided 
that charge hands be paid 10 cents per hour 
in excess of their ordinary rate. 

The provision in the draft agreement for 
apprentices attending vocational classes or 
schools is omitted. 

Rule 11 now reads: “For all work performed 
in the way of oil, as in oil tanks, bilges, engine 
room tanks, ete., unless same are steamed and 
cleaned out, a straight bonus of not less than 
five cents (5c.) and not more than ten cents 
(10c.) per hour over the rate stated (Rule 9) 
shall be paid. If tanks have not been properly 
steamed out previously, a straight bonus of 
forty cents (40c.) per hour shall be paid for 
all work performed in way of same.” 


Saint JoHN, N.B—Satnt JoHN Dry Dock 
AND SHIPBUILDING CompaNy, Limits, 
AND THE CANADIAN STEELWORKERS, UNION, 
No. 2. 


Agreement entered into June 2, 1941, to be 
in effect from June 2, 1941, to March 1, 1942, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. When three shifts are worked, 7 hours 
work, with 74 hours pay. Time and one eighth 
to be paid to men working on second and third 
shifts. 

Overtime: time and one half for first six 
hours Monday to Friday and for first four 
hours on Saturday; thereafter, double time. 
Double time also for work on Sundays and 
nine specified holidays. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: acetylene 
welders, electric welders, burners, caulkers 
and chippers, riveters and pneumatic tool 


repair men 77 cents; liner fitters 61 cents; 
bulkhead packers 57 cents; holders-on 64 cents; 
rivet heaters 57 cents; drillers, reamers and 
countersinkers 53 cents; bolters-up (machine) 
55 cents; bolters-up (hand) 50 cents; erectors 
47 cents; helpers to above trades 47 cents; 
passer boys 34 cents; gang foremen to be paid 
10 cents per hour extra; rivet testers 5 cents 
per hour over the riveters’ rate. Any man 
being promoted to a higher paid job to be 
paid a 5 cent per hour increase for first three 
months, the balance to be spread evenly over 
the following nine months, if satisfactory. A 
scale of piece work rates for riveting and 
burning is also included in the agreement. 
Caulkers to receive time and one half on repair 


work when riveters are on piecework, if their 
work is satisfactory. 

Bonus: in addition to the above minimum 
rates, a cost of living bonus to be paid to 
compensate for increases in the cost of living 
subsequent to March 1, 1941; such bonus to be 
as provided for in Section 5 of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440. 

Seniority: hull ship repair and hull work 
on new construction carried on outside of shops 
is to be divided as far as possible among a list 
of employees given in the agreement; a further 
list of names is included who are to be hired 
before any new employees. Any new men 
hired are to be laid off before any of those 
listed are laid off. 

For all work done in the way of oil, as in 
oil tanks, bilges, engine room tanks, etc., 
unless same are steamed and cleaned out, a 
bonus of from 5 to 10 cents per nae to be paid; 
if tanks have not been properly steamed out 
previously, a bonus of 40 cents per hour. 

If any employee feels he has been unjustly 
dealt with he may refer it to this committee 
who may take the matter up with company 
officials. Failing to reach an adjustment, both 
parties agree to arbitrate, as provided for by 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. In 
no case shall members of the duly elected Com- 
mittee be discriminated against. 


Saint JoHN, N.B—Saint JoHN Dry Dock 
AND SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, LTD. AND 
THE CANADIAN GENERAL Dry Dock 
Workers Union, Loca No. 1. 


Agreement entered into June 21, 1941, and to 
remain in effect to March 1, 1942, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

A shop committee to be allowed to interview 
head officials of the company. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week; in case of shift work, 7 hours’ work with 
pay for 8 hours; time and one-eighth to be paid 
to men working on second and third shifts. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first six 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
on nine specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: labourers, rough 
painters, 40 cents; rough painters working from 
swinging stages, 45 cents; paint sprayers 50 
cents: “finish painters 60 cents; pneumatic 
scalers 40 cents; crane operators 72 cents; 
signalmen, firemen, 44 cents; riggers 55 cents. 
Charge hands to be paid 10 cents per hour 
extra. 

Bonus: in addition to the basic wage rates, 
a cost of living bonus to be paid to compensate 
for increases in the cost of living subsequent 
to March 1, 1941; such bonus to be as pro- 
vided for in Section 5 of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440. 

For all work done in the way of oil, as in 
oil tanks, bilges, engine room tanks, etc. unless 
same are steamed and cleaned out, a straight 
bonus of from five to ten cents per hour to be 
paid; if tanks have not been properly steamed 
out previously, a bonus of 40 cents per hour to 
be paid. 

Seniority and merit to be the rule of em- 
ployment. 

If any employee feels he has been unjustly 
dealt with he may refer the matter to his Com- 
mittee who may take it up with company 
officials. Failing to reach an adjustment, both 
parties agree to arbitrate, as provided for by 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


Juuy, 1941 
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Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


The following agreement and amendments 
of agreements have recently been made 
obligatory by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in the next article:— 


Fine Glove Cutters, Operators and Block- 
ers, Province of Quebec, (amendment). 

Building Trades, Quebec (amendment). 

Longshoremen (inland and coastal navi- 
gation), Montreal (amendment). 


Municipal Employees (outside services) 
Quebec (amendment). 

Municipal Employees (permanent em- 
ployees), Quebec (amendment). 

Policemen, Quebec (amendment). 

Firefighters, Quebec (amendment). 

Garage and Service Station Employees, 
Montreal (amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec (amend- 
ment). 

Hairdressers, Montreal. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 

the Lasour GazreTrs, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act”, the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934”, continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
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Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of nine agreements, all of which 
are summarized below. A request for the 
extension of a new agreement for building 
trades at Chicoutimi and the Lake St. John 
district was published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, June 7, and one for building trades 
in the Montreal district in the issue of June 
28. Requests for amendments to the follow- 
ing agreements were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, as follows: building trades 
at St. Hyacinthe in the issue of June 7; build- 
ing trades at Hull and building trades at 
St. John and Iberville, in the issue of June 
14; bakers at Quebec in the issue of June 21. 
In addition, Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette during June, 
approving or amending the constitution and 
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by-laws of certain parity committees and 
others approving the levying of assessments 
by certain parity committees. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fing Guove Currers, OPpmRATORS AND 
Biockers, Provincr or Quesec—An Order in 
Council, dated June 12 and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 14, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazette, April, 1941, page 472) by 
providing that the cutting of fine gloves be 
performed in shops and home work prohibited. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


BuitpInc TRADES, QuEBEc—An Order in 
Council, dated May 29, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 7, extends the 
terms of this agreement (LAsour GAZETTE, 
June, 1940, page 608, October, 1940, page 1075, 
March, 1941, page 334 and May, 1941, page 
593) to June 30, 1941. 


Transportation and Publie Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoastTAL NaAvI- 
GATION), Montreau.—An Order in Council, 
dated May 29, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, June 7, extends the term of 
this agreement (Lasour Gazertn, June, 1939, 
page 629, February, 1940, page 173, April, page 
391, June, page 610, February, 1941, page 184, 
April, page 473 and June, page 705) to July 
1, 1941. 

Trade 


GARAGES AND SERVICE Stations, MontTrREAL.— 
See below under “Service: Business and Per- 
sonal.” 


Service: Public Administration 


MonicipaL Empioyvers (Ovutsme SERVICES), 
QureBec City—An Order in Council, dated 
May 29, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, June-7, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for this industry (Lasour Gazettes, 
August, 1940, page 868 and October, page 
1076). 


The agreement is to remain in effect to May 1, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 


Overtime: time and one half for work between 
6 p.m. and midnight and double time between 
midnight and 7 a.m., except street sweeping, 
washing, cleaning and watering which shall 
always be paid at straight time, and except 
for snow removal and street maintenance in 
winter, overtime on which will be paid at time 
and one half after 8 hours’ work and double 
time over 16 hours’ work. 


Minimum hourly wage rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour for the following classes 
of work, making the rates for - these: 
Asphalt manufacturing machine—stationary 
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firemen (boilers) 60 cents; Laying of asphalt— 
operators on rollers 70 cents; Municipal garage 
—machinists and mechanics (tools) 65 cents 
(an increase of 10 cents), painters, wheel- 
wrights, blacksmiths, automobile mechanics 58 
cents (an increase of 3 cents), oxygen welders 
60 cents, stationary enginemen 60 cents; Muni- 
cipal building os—bricklayers, masons and plaster- 
ers 80 cents, carpenters and joiners, joint 
pointers, cement finishers, electricians, and 
plumbers 60 cents, painters 55 cents; Aqueduct 
—stationary enginemen 60 cents, plumbers 60 
cents; Roads departmen 
men 60 cents, cement finishers, carpenters “and 
joiners 60 cents, drivers of “Snogos”’, loaders 
and blowers 60 cents: Electricity department— 
electricians 60 cents; stablemen and workers on 
public scales $23 per week (an increase of $1). 
Wage rates for other classes of work are un- 
changed from the original agreement. 





MunicrpAL EMPLOYEES (PERMANENT EM- 
PLOYEES), QurBEc Ciry.—An Order in Council, 
dated' May 29, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, June 7 amends the previous 
Orders in Council for these workers (Lazour 
GazeTTE, August, 1940, page 868) by extending 
the term of the agreement (which now applies 
to all permanent and regular employees) to 
May 1, 1842, and thereafter from year to year, 


subject to notice. 


Wages: all statutory increases are now $100 
per year. Laboratory technician is added to the 
wage scale at a minimum of $1,600, with senior 
helpers at $1,300 and junior helpers at $900. 


PoLICcEMEN, QuEBEC City—An Order in 
Council, dated May 29, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 7, amends the 
previous Order in Council for these workers 
(Lasour GazettE, August, 1940, page 869) by 
extending the term to May 1, 1942, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 


Wages for constables are now $21 per week 
during first year, $23 during second year, $25 
third year, $27 fourth year and $28 fifth year. 


FIREFIGHTERS, QurEBEC Ciry—An Order in 
Council, dated May 29, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 7, amends the 
previous Order in Council for these workers 
(Lasotur GazETTE, August, 1940, page 869) by 
extending the term of the agreement to May 1, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

Wages for firemen are now: first year $21 per 
week, second year $28, third year $25, fourth 
year $27, fifth year $28, lieutenants $30, cap- 
tains $32. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND Service STATION EMPLOYEES, 
MontreaL.—An Order in Council, dated June 
5, and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
June 14, extends the term of this agreement 
(Lasour GAZETTE, December, 1939, page 1280, 
February, 1940, page 173, April, 1941, page 
474 and June, page 706) to July 31, 1941. 
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Service: Business and Personal 


BarBERS AND HArRDRESSERS, QUEBEC CrTy.— 
An Order in Council, dated May 29, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, June 7, 
extends the term of this agreement (Lasour 
GazettE, October, 1937, page 1158, December, 
page 1388, October, 1938, page 1174, October, 
1939, page 1068, May, 1940, page 500, June, 
page 610, March, 1941, page 335, June, page 
706) to July 1, 1941. 


Harrpressers, Monrrean—An Order in 
Council, dated May 29, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, June 7, makes obliga- 
tory the terms of an agreement between The 
Master Ladies Hairdressers’ and Wig Makers’ 
Guild, Inc., L’Association professionnelle des 
coiffeurs pour Dames da la Province de Que- 
bec, Inc. (The professional Association of 
Ladies’ Hairdressers of the Province of 
Quebec, Inc.), Le Syndicat des coiffeurs pour 
Dames de Montréal, Inc. (The Union of 
Ladies’ Hairdressers of Montreal, Inc.), 
L’Association des  Maitres—Barbiers et 
Coiffeurs de Montréal et du District, Inc. (The 
Association of Master Barbers and Hair- 
dressers of Montreal and District, Inc.), La 
Fédération corporative des Barbiers et Coiffe 
Fédération corporative des Barbiers at Coiffeurs 
de la Province de Québec (The Corporative 
Federation of Barbers and Hairdressers of the 
Province of Quebec) and, on the other part, 
The Hairdressers’ Employes Association of the 
Province of Quebec. 


This agreement is to be in effect from June 
7, 1941, to June 6, 1942, and applies to the 
cities of Montreal, Westmount, Outremont, 
Verdun, Lachine and the towns of Montreal 
West, Mount Royal, St. Laurent, Ville St. 
Pierre and Ville LaSalle. 


Hours: regular employees and apprentices to 
work a minimum of 48 hours and a maximum 
of 55 hours, to be worked betwen 9 a.m. and 
7 p.m. Mondays to Fridays inclusive and 
between 9 a.m. and 9 p.m. on Saturdays and 
from December 15 to December 81. 


Overtime: all work over 48 hours in a week 
to be paid pro rata of the minimum wage rate. 


Minimum wage rates: master hairdresser, 
journeyman hairdressers and manicurist $12.50 
per week of 48 hours plus a commision of 10 
per cent on all gross receipts exceeding the 
wages received; extra master hairdressers, 
journeymen hairdressers and manicurists, $2. 50 
per day plus 10 per cent on all gross receipts 
over this amount. Tips are the property of the 
worker receiving them. 


A scale of minimum prices to be charged to 
customers is included. 


Apprentice hairdressers to serve three years 
after which they shall take an examination for 
the certificate of journeyman hairdresser; in 
case of failure he may try six months later; 
if not then successful, he shall leave the trade. 
Not more than one apprentice in a parlour 
employing two regular employees, two in one 
employing four regular employees, but not more 





than two in any parlour. Apprentices to be 
paid from $3 per week during first six months 
ie $10 during sixth six months. Apprentice 
manicurists to. serve six months, and to be paid 
$3 per week during first three months and $5 
during second three months. 

Uniforms to be supplied and cleaned at the 
expense of the employer. 

Where board or lodging furnished by the 
employer, not more than $4 per week for board 
and $2 for lodging may be charged. 


Parity Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the parity 
committee set up under the following agree- 
ment was approved by Order in Council, and 


published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
June 7:— 
Building trades, Joliette. ¥ 
Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, June 7, 14 and 21, that 


authorization was given by Order in Council 
for the parity committees to levy assess- 
ments on employers and employees parties 
to the following agreements: 


Barbers and _ hairdressers, Missisquoi 
County. 

Barbers and hairdressers, Quebec (amend- 
ment). 


Building trades, Quebec (amendment). 
Longshoremen (inland), Montreal (amend- 


ment). 

Grocers and butchers, Sherbrooke. 

Garage employees, Montreal (amend- 
ment). 


Building trades, St. Hyacinthe, 


While the records for the month of June 
show the greatest number of accidents reported 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario during any month since the com- 
mencement of the Act, approximately 60 per 


_cent of the reported accidents result in a dis- 


ability of less than seven days, necessitating 
payment of medical aid only, according to a 
release issued by the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations. The figures for June, 
9,738, compare with 9,203 during May, and 
6,206 during June last year. The benefits 
awarded during June amounted to $846,570.39, 
of which $707,698.84 was for compensation and 
$138,871.55 for medical aid. 


The accidents reported during the first half 
of this year numbered 50,909, as compared with 
33,096 during the same period last year, and 
the benefits awarded to the end of June 
amounted to $4,908,431.12, as compared with 
$3,457,257.20 during the first six months of 
last year. 
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PRICES RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JUNE, 1941 


Cost of living, prices of staple articles and index numbers 


HE official index number of the cost of 

living in Canada, calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the base 
period 1935 to 1939 as 100 advanced from 
109-4 at the beginning of May to 110-5 at the 
beginning of June. The largest increase dur- 
ing the month was recorded in the food group, 
2-6 per cent due to substantially higher prices 
for bacon, fresh pork and other meats, and 
smaller advances for dairy products, eggs, 
vegetables and certain other foods. Less 
important imcreases were recorded for the 
indexes for each of the other groups except 
rent which was unchanged from the previous 
month. Comparative figures for the general 
index at certain dates are 110-5 at the begin- 
ning of June; 109-4 for May; 104-9 for June, 
1940; and 100-8 for August and September, 
1939. Since the outbreak of war clothing has 
advanced 14-8 per cent, foods 13-3 per cent, 
fuel 11-3 per cent, home furnishings 11-1 per 
cent, rent 5:7 per cent and miscellaneous 
items 4:2 per cent. The general index has 
advanced 9:6 per cent since August, 1939. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of the 
expenditure of 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,453.80 divided as follows: Food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; Shelter (19-1 per cent), 
$269.50; Fuel and Light (6:4 per cent), $90.50; 
Clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; Home 
Furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; Miscel- 
laneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40, including 
Health (4-3 per cent), $60.80, Personal Care 
(1:7 per cent), $23.90, Transportation (5:6 
per cent), $79.30, Recreation (5:8 per cent), 
$82.10, Life Insurance (5:2 per cent), $73.30. 
Other expenditure, not directly represented in 
the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost of living 
index excluding rents and services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 


are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103-8; November, 104-3; December, 
104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 104-3; 
March, 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; June, 
105-3; July, 106:4; August, 106-8; September, 
107:9; October, 108-4; November, 109-7; 
December, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; Feb- 
ruary, 110° 19 Marceh,(110-23-Aprily 110-7 ; 
May, 110-9; June, 112-7. 


Regional Index Numbers of the 
Cost of Living 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
completed the calculation of index numbers 
of the cost of living for eight of the twelve 
cities covered in the survey of the expendi- 
tures of families of wage-earners and low 
salaried workers in 19388. These index num- 
bers were recently published by the Bureau 
in a bulletin, “Regional Changes in Living 
Costs”, and were printed in the lLasour 
Gazette for June, pages 711 to 713. Figures 
for alternate months only, have been pub- 
lished and those for June are given in the 
accompanying table. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 was 90-4 for the week ended 
June 27, an increase during the month of 1-9 
per cent from 88:7 for the week ended 
May 30. Of the eight main groups in the 
classification according to chief component 
materials, five advanced during the month, 
two were unchanged and one, Chemicals and 
Allied Products, was slightly lower. The 
Animal Products Group advanced 3:8 per 
cent, the Vegetable Products group 3-4 per 
cent, the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
Group 2:6 per cent and smaller increases were 
recorded in the Wood, Wood Products and 
Paper Group and in the Iron and Its Products 
Group. The Non-Ferrous Metals and Non- 
Metallic Minerals Groups were unchanged. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING 
FOR EIGHT CITIES AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNE, 1941 
August, 1939=100 


Food Rent 
SS ENG Kae eyes ay gga 115-2 107-2 
Paint ODM es Geir 111-7 105-9 
Montrealers ..2oi..:. 116-0 108-3 
Toronto nenlay ee 111-3 106°1 
Wisinipes. wie sOai. 112-0 104°3 
Saskatoonses: «ca. 111-5 112-9 
Mdmoenton.ce .. 05s 110°6 100-0 
Vancouver......... 112-7 99-4 


Fuel 
105-9 
106-5 
114-8 
113-6 
105-5 
107-0 

98-0 
108°8 


Home 
furnishings 
and Miscel- 

Clothing services laneous Total 
112-7 110:9 103-6 109-5 
115-9 hi bow. 104°5 109-1 
118-5 Tis"D 103°8 LiZ*t 
112-3 108°9 104-9 108-7 
109-7 108-9 104-7 107-8 
114:3 113-4 104°3 110-3 
115°5 111-6 104-9 107-0 
Hs 107-9 104-2 107°5 
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Comparative figures for the general index sion; and 98-4 for August, 1929, the high point 
number are 90:4 for the week ended June 27; in that year. At the end of June the index 
88-7 for the week ended May 30; 86-6 for was at the highest point recorded since April, 
the month of April; 81-6 for June, 1940; 1930, but it was still 8-1 per cent lower than 
72-3 for August, 1939, prewar; 63-5 for Feb- in August, 1929. The increase from February, 
ruary, 1933, the low point during the depres- 193838, was 42-4 per cent. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADa 


Average prices in 1935-1939=100 








Fuel Home 
— Food Rent and Clothing | Furnishings} Miscel- Total 
Light and laneous 
Services 

AQIS ee eects noite sles ee as sen mans 88-3 74:3 76-9 88-0 70-3 79°7 
MD Aarne CHORD acaS Eire e Ts oe dearer ae 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70-3 80-0 
AGU Rete Serhan npc ils EA ee wa ticks, ce eae 92-7 69-9 73-8 96-8 70:9 81-6 
LOLGI Ae: 8 Bee eae es nate ae 103-3 70-6 75°4 110-8 74-5 88-3 
LGU Mork metnst an cease ret cae ace ke 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 104-5 
TOUS. FEM: SS ALE ea RR 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 118-3 
LOO AR etree cee avaie ana aerrioverstem noes ol 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 130-0 
ODF rcrcvaleraVews teralepe col ceteres dosuhecton heversiome 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 150-5 
OZ Terai ashes ce sie thels slerhccls sana adele: 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 132-5 
NOD eae mete ean SS spulstot, «la thavecte 4 cine 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 121-3 
LOZ Si Pe atannte cekintees eer elenctuntcaend 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 121-7 
O24 ee ees ca stettepcien dere asst a iatehasairaie hanes 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 119-5 
1Q25) eevee crerdl os sievets hcteoeves sled cthele ain c 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 120-6 
LOZ Oe eaere Aotaie ts: ola ae aisle cere tells Se oroahe ns 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 121-8 
OD Tah anaemic Mite sak RE cle dikes dD 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 119-9 
TODS Herh, hae decianehle Aichi ss Medes oreo 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 120-5 
LOO ee Te  tcaae Us olbts cis cei caetats 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 121-7 
ICRU RAR AG Ser ao roe hace oe eee ae eee 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 120-8 
AGGIE oe Secbha le Hostess Beets eed. As 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 109-1 
ED aS An Ban oe tar aoe he ane 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 99-0 
LOSS se chtocreuscnvtns cicie Dite RReE C cht ons & e 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 94-4 
LOSS R. .. Be, Selecta State 5 Mesh se Sorte ade 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 95-6 
NOS Rte wae iee a. SASS ch ce cs MOREA Se 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
DS Geer tee Se 28 rari harttct ers Ws, C ca hla ete «os 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
MOB TE Re 8 as ieists clo stecctatos oo SE oe Sheets te 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
LOSS ee. eri clas Moeacite ad ne SPs ARM le dhe 103-8 103-1 97-9 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 

1939 
DONUALY <6 s56 sii eese caeha% Sb wleeleforstnts 99-9 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 101-1 
PObDrUAaLY.. 5. s-Pisias dats 2 Sle cesta ioe ahs 98-7 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 100-7 
BCD Ped tae chs Sodas Aes ees celebs de 98-5 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 100-6 
ADT drtins ti nis earelshe: ta attas bberteh otoid 98-3 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
PRR LE SB OR ARO DoE ee end ees a 98-2 103-8 100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 
DUNO. Caer eri sleis ate tetctd td oe so Mees 98-1 103-8 99-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 
IVES 6 whi Sh oe Be RR As ae wG ole de 99-0 103-8 99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
FAM GUStS CL AMS ELT. Mate. aiiitis! | ae part iaeiee 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 
BODLOGI DOTS. 5c ovodtes Gate foc echt soe 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-8 
COGTODEr Moh Mie ead Somuloh ante 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 
PVOMELA DORE! 64. 0y.iy sf sMacBon babel stad 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 
HDECOMDER HH tcahiae one tats oh Mo calc eh 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 
LVOCAT SH Ricie sorenaaaweee eree ihe 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 

1940 
January...... sialaretoveie oie te ce: abies cate ate 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 
ODLUAEY Bh slie.s dette os Seka ate 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 
DABEOD 2 acca teh Fodor oe ke ie doceRnn de 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 
PADI LURE li eletteh ite cio te tects tte hse ste 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 
PUY ds Pelovale ole aierslete 4:0 Melee s,s. cfeeiele ota fs 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101:8 104-9 
UNG aiahate cotofetts siclecd o Lomas ob leah ots 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 
APRS aSeeee aioigierdidie See NE fe ctaolode sleds 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 
AUGUST cts Site ote troclate cakes st teeth ste Me 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 
September........ Sislattieph Svaue: cfdvepe lo nie tis 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 
CLODOR 3.:.ratelsrclzraisiate ee ae oe Se Gate Hs 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109°7 102-8 107-0 
BNOVOMDON sod cs vc de whee ths Cosson 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 
SCOMDOR Sis dohe. Fn bcd Eh oh ah ah os Be 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 
OBL E Satloc he syetho oh drillers des 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 

1941 
WOMUALY iy ais alesis dae de Rae} oy Sakse te Re 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 108-3 
PODIUATY sb ccvee shes nit Gee Cees Bk 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 108-2 
EO igen oe Becetie bios MS crckic Wate 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 108-2 
PALIN e <5 084 « sivieatols oes BY e sh E bh as 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 108-6 
DV io erie Si5''s wisi e's: salarcats et Miak? < "chats 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 109-4 
OE tino tit al dia ahs 3.0 v8 tab stale ote 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 110-5 





For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. 
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Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of June, of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal 
oil. Information as to the prices of the 
foregoing with the exception of milk and 
bread is obtained by the correspondents of the 
Lasour Gazette. The prices of milk, bread, 
fuel and the rates for rent are obtained by 
the Bureau of Statistics and by the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 

























































































Commodities Per | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June | June May| June! 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
c c c. c c Cc c c c Cc. Cc. c. c. c. 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-4 | 24-4 | 26-0 | 38-4 | 41-5 | 31-6 | 30-2 | 38-1 | 22-0 | 28-3 | 28-4 | 29-0 | 32-3 | 33-1 
Beef, round steak....... Lise ee 21-6 | 23-0 | 35-3 | 86-7 | 26-4 | 24-5 | 33-0 | 17-7 | 23-7 | 24-0 | 24-8 | 28-1°| 28-9 
Beef, rib roast.......... Lb ee 19-7 | 21-1 | 32-1 | 33-0 | 24-0 | 22-8 | 30-0 | 16-7 | 21-0 | 21-0 | 21-6 | 27-3a] 27-9a 
Beef, shoulder.......... Ib. | 16-6 | 16-8 | 17-5 | 27-8 | 27-1 | 17-5 | 16-5 | 24-1 | 11-9 | 15-7 | 16-0 | 16-5 | 19-46] 20-10 
Beef, stewing.......... Bele (i SE eee ee eee ae, 22-6 | 18-5 | 12-2 | 19-4 9-5 | 12-8 | 138-1 | 18-9 | 15-9 | 16-4 
Veal, forequarter....... Ib. | 17-1 | 17-5 | 18-8 | 27-9 | 27-7 | 19-1 | 19-1 | 24-5 | 11-8 | 14-2 | 15-4 | 16-4 |] 19-0 | 19-2 
Mutton, hindquarter...| Ib. | 21-0 | 21-5 | 24-2 | 36-3 | 38-4 | 29-3 | 31-4 | 31-2 | 21-3 | 24-2 | 24-7 | 30-0c/30-6e | 31-0c 
Pork, fresh, from ham./ Ib. | 20-1 | 19-3 | 22-2 | 34-9 | 40-4 | 31-3 | 30-7 | 31-2 | 15-7 | 21-8 | 23-8 | 22-8 | 23-0 | 24-8 
Pork, salt DORE as bs kn» Ib. | 18-2 | 17-9 | 20-1 | 34-8 | 36-1 | 26-8 | 28-0 | 27-5 | 15-1 | 19-9 | 21-2 | 20-5 | 20-2 | 21-0 
Bacon, not sliceds.....«. Ib. | 25-6 | 25-3 | 28-9 | 50-7 | 55-8 | 41-3 | 42-6 | 39-6 | 20-2 | 28-8 | 30-2 | 29-0 | 29-0 | 31-7 
Bacon, sliced........... Ree as | 98 See PS TA 9 8 60-3 | 45-3 | 46-6 | 43-6 | 23-2 | 32-2 | 33-4 | 32-4 | 32-8 | 35-1 
Fish, salt cod.......... | RN er ae Chay are a ee 3 ea 24-9 | 21-6 | 20-9 | 21-2 | 17-8 | 18-3 | 18-7 | 18-8 | 20-1 | 20-2 
Fish, finnan haddie,...) Iby) |e ois Ng BI dak 21-2 | 20-4 | 20-5 | 21-1 | 16-6 | 17-4 | 17-5 | 18-0 | 19-8 | 19-7 
cco RRS ae 8) Rea Ib. | 18-6 | 17-9 | 20-1 | 36-9 | 38-2 | 22-0 | 24-3 | 22-0 | 12-7] 16-9 | 11-9 | 10-9 | 10-2 | 10-4 
Higes, fresh. 0 ve. e: doz. | 25-8 | 24-6 | 28-6 | 44-8 | 54-8 | 33-5 | 35-2 | 35-1 | 19-2 | 25-2 | 25-5d| 26-5d! 26-4d| 27-4d 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz. | 25-0 | 24-3 | 26-2 | 38-7 | 50-0 | 31-7 | 31-9 | 31-1 | 15-3 | 21-3 | 21-3 | 22-3 | 23-0f) 24-1F 
1 Se pores es eeees qt. 8-6 8:8 8-5 | 11-9 | 14-8 | 11-5 | 11-6 | 12-0 9-1 | 10-8 | 10-8 | 11-0 | 11-5 | 11-5 
Butter, dairy........... Ib. | 26-2 | 28-9 | 30-6 | 46-0 | 59-7 | 36-7 | 37-4 | 40-6 | 20-9 | 25-3 | 92-4 | 24-7 | 32-9 | 32-4 
Butter, creamery.......| lb. | 31-2 | 33-8 | 35-1 | 51-7 | 66-8 | 42-0 | 41-3 | 44-7 |. 23-9 | 28-5 | 95-5 | 97-6 | 34-9 | 34-9 
Cheese, Canadian, mild) Ib. | 19-4 | 22-8 | 23-8 | 30-5 | 38-2 | 26-1 | 31-6h| 33-2h| 19-3h| 22-6h| 91-4h| 24-5] 24-4 | 24-8 
Bread, white........... lb. 43) ACGME Ann MARR] OCG AM GeOulmeaaGr le ieyi7, \Nenbicoe diem geal Ol OF Ore Os 
HOUT cs coos. sheet oss lb. 3°34) F422.) Bee 6G-8.) Sed | bvO te SeSalh 478 | SeO sl ashe |e s9-lle Bem |. Se7eesg 
Rolled oats, bulk...... lb. A.Sh| Vies ot AeQu Qa 8b hg | Oakelk (Oso. || eaeveale e5sOnl sro Oat: aan l= eb emt 
TOOT Un drs h APTS, «shore lb. 5290) Gre eehel pee | AER 1h GlR 160) foe | BOs 868719 Sep ih gg). eRe OTE 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’8.| tin |......)......)......[e..0.. 21-5 | 19-2 | 16-2 | 15-5 | 11-6 | 13-4 | 10-6 | 13-1 | 13-7 | 13-9 
Peas, canned, 2’s.....-. tin Gk Be 10-8} 20-3 | 21-8 1919-0] 1744 | 15-8 | 11-5 | 12-2 | 10-4 |°19*7 | 12-1] 12-2 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... LG a | ae Fe 10-7 | 24-0 | 21-4 | 16-8 | 16-4 | 15-9 | 11-4 | 12-3 | 10-4 | 11-3 | 12-7 | 13-1 
Beans dry.) Ro. 000 Ib. } 5-91 °7-2.| 9-8 117-3 | 12-0 |) 8-9 | 7:8] 12-0| 4-0] 7-9] 5-0] 7-3} 6-2] ° 6:4 
IGS | Ne er icialtcis Le Xate Ree Acie eiecra.| LimerN yi: AI 13-1 | 12-0] 8-0] 8-6] 5-6] 5-9] 5-8} 5-5 | 6-0) 9-6 
PB OMGOCR. nae ce sae 75 lb. |133-9 | 75-0 |151-2 [151-7 [542-2 |114-5 |251-7 |109-2 | 86-1 |127-2 |124-1 |161-7 |104-6 |102-1 
Pvtatood nhc teas: Selb viel: Cisse emt Meme, 118-2 | 27-1 | 58-8 | 26-4 | 20-8 | 30-0 | 29-5 | 33-4 | 25-5 | 25-1 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 13-1 | 11-9 | 13-5 | 22-8 | 28-2 | 24-1°] 19-8 | 21-5 | 14-8 | 15-8 | 15-2 | 14-9 | 14-8 | 14-9 
Prunes, medium........ Ie | 19<3h| 18ete| 13591 1766) | B75 IP 16e7 Wl 1528 1 1356 | iesaleddo 7910-8) eld -5slda-Guleddes 
Raisins seedless, 16 0z..| pkg.|......|......|......]...... 27-0 | 27-3 | 18-6 | 15-7 | 17-0 | 16-9 | 16-6 | 16-8 | 16-7 | 16-7 
Currants, bulk......... Peds beeen he oe aa. 31-0 | 23-4 | 18-8 | 19-7 | 16-3 | 15-3 | 15-0 | 15-6 | 14-9 | 14-9 
Peaches, canned 2’s.....| tim |.0.00).0..../...c c.f ee. 42-6 | 34-9 | 29-1 | 26-4 | 20-2 | 19-2 | 16-2 | 16-1 | 15-6 | 15-6 
ron BYDUB, Onli. occ PRO, aCe ened er can ae on 71-7 | 50-4 | 45-4 | 42-1 | 40-2 | 32-9 | 42-8 | 43-6 | 46-2 | 51-5 
ugar, granulated....... lb. 5h ee Osb 1109 1 29-6018 “Fe SR TO yeh | iaOileeO-br le sG-b ul sted hes | 8-6 
Sugar, Vellowawnns «ates Now Hale sel ee SesalelO=2 | BIO | Fest Med] OS cue GG <omen F470] (S.Selsed 
Tea, blacks et) cna Ib. | 35-8 | 37-5 | 39-5 | 58-1 | 66-1 | 54-7 | 71-9 | 70-4 | 40-7 | 52-5 | 58-6 | 68-0 | 70-9 | 72-4 
Offee. ... s,s. sees eee. Ib. | 37-8 | 39-0 | 39-7 | 44-3 | 60-9 | 53-8 | 61-2 | 60-4 | 39-1 | 35-7 | 83-7 | 45-1 | 46-6 | 46-7 
ro OL a 1 oa IR rae | Md 30-6 | 29-0 | 27-1 | 27-5 | 24-8 | 19-7 | 19-3 | 19-6 | 19-2 | 19-3 
‘ $ > $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...| ton 8-51] 8-25} 8-71] 11-49] 16-25] 17-18] 17-06] 16-10] 14-79] 14-11] 14-26} 15-11] 15-85) 15-94 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 6-31] 5-94] 6-07} 9-29] 11-62] 10-92] 10-18] 10-04] 9-34) 9-35) 9-40} 9-82) 10-05] 10-14 
OKO se Aetarrdreas ced CON | ccs ee creill see nee oe | care alle heater 13-49} 12-51] 11-64] 12-21) 11-88) 12-41) 12-77} 13-02 
Wood, hard, long....... cord 6-68] 6-70} 6-69} 10-78} 13-08] 12-30] 12-29] 12-24) 9-92} 9-44) 9-55} 9-83] 10-32) 10-44 
Wood, hard, stove...... COLGAN ee cl. seca erie eml eRe cee 14-78] 14-29] 14-54] 14-63} 11-79] 11-27) 11-57) 11-96] 12-42) 12-47 
Wood, soft, long....... cord | 4-98} 5-03] 4-83} 7-94] 9-94; 9-19] 8-94) 8-84} 7-40) 7-19) 7-11] 7-13) 7-63] 7-74 
Wood, soft, stove...... 2050 Cl eirrcis4s| (Bendis ladeyac- || 4ceeats 11-64] 11-06] 11-09} 11-03] 9-00) 8-55) 8-53) 8-64) 9-06) 9-11 
a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. @GradeA. /fGradeB. h Kind most sold. 
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but still fairly central, without modern con- 
veniences. 

Localities in the list of cities on page 718 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour Gazerre, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940, and on 
December 5 a further extension was announced 
to include the city of Calgary effective on 
and after January 1, 1941 (Lasour GazeErTs, 
December, 1940, page 1227). The rental 
figures in the table for the beginning of June, 
1941, are, therefore, for these cities, the same 
as the beginning of January, 1940. (Lasour 
GazettE, February, 1940, page 183.) 

On April 18, 1941, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board announced that the cities of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Fort 
William in the Province of Ontario and the 
town of Truro, Nova Scotia, had been added 
to the areas under rent control and on April 
23 extension of control to Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Oshawa, Belleville and Peterboro 
was announced. In all these cities effective 
on and after May 1, 1941, the maximum 
rentals in force are those prevailing on 
January 2, 1941, or, if the accommodation 
was not rented on that date, the rental pay- 
able under the latest lease in 1940. The 
rental figures in the table for the beginning 
of June, 1941, are, therefore, for these cities 
the same as at the beginning of January, 1941 
(Lapour Gazerts, February, 1941, page 192). 
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Retail Prices 

Meat prices continued upward, following 
increases in the prices of livestock, particularly 
hogs. Sirloin steak averaged 33-1 cents per 
pound as compared with 32-3 cents in May 
and 29 cents in June, 1940. Fresh leg roast 
of pork averaged 24-8 cents in June, 23 cents 
in May and 22-8 cents in June, 1940. Break- 
fast bacon advanced from an average of 32:8 
cents in May to 35-1 cents in June. The 
price in June, 1940, averaged 32-4 cents. The 
numbers of hogs shipped to packing plants 
and to stock yards during the period January 
to May, 1941, was about 30 per cent greater 
than in the same period of 1940. A factor in 
the movement was the announcement of 
higher quotations for export bacon to the 
United Kingdom. 

The price of fresh eggs averaged 1 cent per 
dozen higher at 27-4.cents for the beginning 
of June, increases being reported from most 
localities. Stocks in cold storage at the 
beginning of June were about 50 per cent 
greater than at the beginning of May but 14 
per cent lower than at June 1, 1940. Maulk has 
been unchanged during the last four months 
at an average price of 11-5 cents per quart 
following increases earlier in the year in many 
cities mainly in Ontario. Production of milk 
in May was reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics to be about the same as in May, 
1940. The average price of creamery butter 
at. 84:9 cents per pound was unchanged from 
May as compared with 27-6 cents per pound 
for June, 1940. Production during the first 
six months of 1941 was about 11 per cent 
greater than for the corresponding period in 
1940. The order of the Wartime Prices and 

(Continued on page 866) 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA 


(Average prices in the period: 1935 to 1939=100) 


— Halifax | Saint John | Montreal 


HOB SEMA. Aeihas 4s seta 97-3 94-0 93-1 
WOBURN A aad, Gots bec « 98-2 99-0 97-2 
OB ieee A Aera. d cas ph ok « 101-7 101-7 100-8 
TRESS Ae RG Renee 103-2 103-7 105-8 
NOB Ohm. sceyste dso oR bs 100-1 101-5 103-3 
OA Brite et Bass « 109-8 108-0 107-8 
1939 
PAOUSTE bivs tox. ac-. 99-6 100-5 100-6 
September. a. !. ss sens 97-4 100-0 99-7 
December............ 106-1 108-4 107-9 
1940 
Marche, Gis 5.6.45 5 107-1 105-8 107-9 
OM A Eee 2. a chk & « 106-1 106-1 106-0 
September............ * 111-3 107-0 106-9 
December............ 114-7 113-0 111-2 
1941 
Jena ga) ee eee 115-9 112-0 112-7 
WGDEMALY: st. 4...sar0k » 113-9 111-0 UWE ba 
IGTONN Gor h, e ,.5.5%.05 112-2 110-0 111-9 
Auayele, BOL eee 114-0 111-2 112-0 
ia Bete tover, sob 6 Bie 6° 113-0 110-8 111-1 
BRUNO A A ce fess fos. ke) « 114-7 111-3 116-1 

















Toronto Winnipeg | Saskatoon | Edmonton | Vancouver 
94-9 94-9 93-7 96-3 93°5 
98-2 96-6 95-1 96-9 97-2 

102-6 102-1 104-3 101-3 105-3 
103-1 103-3 105-5 103-3 104-4 
101-1 102-8 101-0 101-8 99-1 
105-0 107-3 105-8 106-7 104-0 
100-2 100-6 97-9 100-3 98-1 
99-0 100-7 97-4 100-0 97-4 
106-4 106: 109-1 109-4 103-9 
102-9 106-0 106-7 106-2 103-0 
103-7 105-2 103-3 106-6 102-5 
105-9 106-8 103-4 103-5 103-4 
107-8 110-9 109-7 110-1 107-0 
107-7 111-8 111-5 109-2 107-2 
108-2 109-6 109-1 108-4 108-8 
108-6 109-5 109-5 107-8 109-0 
108-8 109-9 112-5 108-1 112-0 
108-6 109-8 107-9 199-1 109-4 
111-5 112-7 109-0 110-8 110-6 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 


























Beef Veal Pork Bacon 
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————— | | —— | — | | — —— | | | | | | | | 


Dominion (average).......... 
Nova Scotia (average)......... 


I—Sydneyeneve: ees + eins 37-5 | 29-5 | 27-2 | 21-7 | 18-2 | 17-5 | 12 30-2 | 30 25 23-5 | 20-3 | 30 33-7 
2—New Glasgow......-.++- 35-2 | 31 31-2 | 20-8 | 16-5 | 17-7 | 15 34 29-6 | 23 22 19-5 | 28 33-9 
SSA INHETSb.c cee rors esac 28-9 | 26 ZrtetGS | aloroa Ane d pane 35 OLS Oe ee 19:4 18-83] eee 34-9 
ASSET aiLaxs... sc. hreetee:s etnstersta Bere I crodh | o45) 19 16-9 | 18 14 29-8 | 27-8 | 25 21 ONO lane a 34-1 
See WiIndSOMs «wave sie rose ou 35 30 23-5 | 21 18 Oe Ack 30 G7: A Ie CE a 20st 20s 75 | sere 34°6 
G-EULOU cette Sees ene 35 28-4 | 23-2 | 18-4 | 14-6 | 20 |...... 30 OL a ae 22 90-04 ere 35-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 31-3 | 26-6 | 24-6 | 19-3 | 16-3 | 19-3 | 12-0 | 35-0 | 30-0 | 22-0 | 22-0 | 20-3 | 30-0 | 34-1 
New Brunswick (average)...| 35-0 | 26-6 | 26-6 | 19-1 | 14-8 | 17-8 | 17-5 | 31-4 | 26-2 | 27-0 | 20-1 | 21-1 | 30-3 | 35-4 
8=—NonctoOn:.. oc. 0css es cscs 33°8 | 27-9 | 29-2 | 20-5 | 14-4 | 19-3 | 16-5 | 32 Det Nei 21-5 | 20-3 | 33-5 | 36-2 
9—Saint John... ..05.... 00 37-8 | 28-2 | 30-8 } 19-9 | 15-9 | 18 18-5 | 30-7 | 27 27 20-7 | 21-2 | 27 34-5 
10—Fredericton............. 35-8 | 25-4 | 23-7 | 16 14-3" ot Ge) SE Poet eae Do Aa eee. 18 200 Nae ee 36-3 
Ti—Bathuretiescedes faiecioet 32-5 | 25 22-5 | 20 TAC Viele AS ee a carcanas DTS N eee, 20 DD «Saba hiss 34-7 
Quebec (average)............. 32-5 | 29-5 | 25-5 | 19-3 | 14-0 | 18-2 | 16-3 | 29-5 | 24-3 | 21-8 | 19-8 | 20-3 | 27-8 | 33-0 
12—Quebec..6. sjine sole dase = 33-5 | 31-6 | 25-4 | 20-5 | 12-8 | 17-9 | 11 27:4 | 20-1 | 18 19-5 | 19-7 | 24 Ses 
183—Three Rivers........... 32-7 | 28-8 | 24-6 1 18-8 1 15-5 | 18-7 |...... OAL Roeeblail Ae oiepets 20 T9sS ihe mets 35-2 
14—Sherbrooke............. S785 tole, eco atl oksomeds di] [Osta ALS 30-2 | 28-2 | 25 21-1 | 21-6 | 27 32 
D5 — Sore) nastier svsteveleresS svete a0 31-8 | 29 23 nC aed DIGS F alefed oll FS Se Piao dc) Seeder 1%i:0) 1720 Gale meee 35-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 26-3 | 25-9 | 24-6 | 17-8 | 18-9 | 17-2 |...... QUO uae | cts cew 18D eld sonic 33-9 
17—St. Johns......... 38-5 | 82-5 | 29-3 | 21-3 | 14 202 lee 1 20 er | enter. 2218. | ke ae. eee 33-3 
18—Thetford Mines 24 26-2 | 19 SROPA TP ERS oP atay We Ap oa 18-8 | 15 17-4 | 19-7 | 25 30-1 
19—Montreal.............00- 35-4 | 31-4 | 28-1 | 19-5 | 15-4 | 17-2 | 21 31-4 | 26-8 | 29 20-6 | 22 35 34-1 
QO Ell see) Sew het date os 32-9 | 28-7 | 26-7 | 19-5 | 12-9 | 18-7 ]...... 29TH E2G:421 5. oan 20 Qa Qian? ree. 31-9 
Ontario (average)............ 33-5 | 29-8 | 29-3 | 20-9 | 16-9 | 21-06 | 26-3 | 31-6 | 29-3 | 26-4 | 22-0 | 21-3 | 31-9 | 34-5 
DI Ottawa icle bole otties cles 37-6 | 32-2 | 32-3 | 23-3 | 16-5 | 19-2 | 18 30-9 | 28-1 | 28 21-6 | 21-5 | 35 36-1 
22—Brockville............+- 38-3 | 30-5 | 31-7 | 22 LWP Ca Woo 4 bee eS SUAS POAT TN Be ater, 19%5 4/922" alesse 34-4 
23— Kingstone. veces «ladies 32-9 | 28-5 | 27-5 | 20-6 | 15-8 | 17-2 | 12 29-9 | 29-3 | 20 22-2 | 22-8 | 27 33°8 
24—Belleville............... 29 27-5 | 27 18 12-2 | 21-5 | 19 31-7 | 31-3 | 21 18 18-5 | 25 34:4 
25—Peterborough........... 34-3 | 30 29-7 | 21 17-9 | 21-2 | 18 31 29-8 | 22 2328122 Oi 34-4 
26—Oshawa......ccceseceers 32-7 | 29-3 | 28-8 | 19-2 | 17-4 | 23 25 29-3 | 28-1 | 29 21 18-6 | 32 35-5 
A la-Orillis Sele cece ae ee 33 28-3 | 28 LOSSR etal s2osoal eae. e Sono Omen sas 24 DO cAms wee 34-8 
28—Toronto.......ce2eeeeees 35-1 | 80-5 | 32-9 | 22-9 | 19-5 | 21-4 | 20 31-8 | 30-2 | 27 19-8 | 24-2 | 33 36-7 
29—Niagara Falls........... 34-6 W290 Wa80sb | 128 2bale >= 20| 20eoul swear 31 2S iGo ie Del, 112028 y eect 3802 
80—St. Catharines.......... 37 32-6 | 33 23 Lost eZee 2 31-3 | 29-9 | 25 22-6 | 22-5 | 27 32-9 
ol —— Hamilton sence. teres cee 33-6 | 30-7 | 30-2 | 21-1 | 19-1 |] 21-8 | 25 32-9 | 29-4 | 25 21-8 | 25 32 33-2 
O2-— DranviOrd..e. «ies saes eee 33-8 | 30-3 | 29-6 | 21-8 | 15-7 | 20-7 | 20 32-7 | 31-4 | 30 23-3 | 15 31 34-9 
So—Galtl Se eewe eee ek 31-4 | 29-4 | 29-2 | 21-7 | 19-2 | 23-7 | 23 32 31-8 | 27 Dr DiE 2s 30 35°5 
$4—Guelph. seid se weed ee ee 32a 2oesn leet) Oem ed7 -2a1e20s fan eee PANIC UPON eo D1 Pl) Liebe |e see ee 33-7 
35— Kitchener............... S10 29s O29 aly 19- Sit ahi 9) | 200 mt ee Bot) | RO. HE ee 21 GHIE20) Gly aeeere 34-1 
386—Woodstock..........26+- 36 SLeQeO Leb | 2oton| Osta oe bale ee 31 DORE. me os 2358) 1208 8 eee 32-4 
8/—Stratiord. Chee. seme. <e 33°7 | 30 29 20 1933159 2\0 Sy eee BAO OA TAOtSH ot Sane 21 Sa PLS On net 34:3 
S8—-LORdON csc. 4e eee e ok 33-2 | 30-1 | 31-6 | 21-4 | 17-1 | 20-7 | 20 32-9 | 30 23 21-6 | 22-8 | 30 35-4 
39—St. Thomas 33°7 | 29-8 | 31-2 | 21-2 | 15-9 | 23-9 | 22 29-3 | 29-7 | 25 22-4 | 19-4 | 35 35-9 
40—Chatham SoLk MN e2oeiiale2zoeonl cOs Let 16240100). lela ee Desh tol are ae 2258 12052) haces 35-1 
41—Windsor..... 31-5 | 30 29 19-7 | 17-8 | 19-7 | 19 3124 | 29-8 | 26-5 | 23:1 | 18-5 |... 32-8 
42—Sarnia....... 35-1 | 31-1 | 29-8 | 22 TS Se Ose Dele nen See PCOo La A. wee 228 File 2 Tee be er tence 35°5 
43—Owen Sound 3127152861) 12922) | 202201 1623 |. 20) ol) ee. Bol Oro laa 20 Pap W Werle 2 34-2 
44—North Bay 35 31 31:2 | 20-6 | 16-8 | 21-7 |...... 34 30" Oulfeees PALS aa ES a eee 34-8 
45—Sudburys4.stuecs ssc es 32 29-2 | 26-8 | 19-5 | 15-6 | 20-3 | 18 31-2 | 29-8 | 28 21-5 | 20-7 | 35 33-4 
AG—Cohalt . so UiiWisies cs oats 35 DAU OIsy fas aa 23 19:5) ee CAD beregliete 29-5 | 35 26-5 | 24-7 | 30 34-2 
47—Timmins...... Risse ane e> 29-3 | 26-9 | 26-3 | 18-8 | 15-3 | 16-9 | 23 32-1 | 27-6 | 30 20-7 | 23-5 | 33 32-6 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 32 28-8 | 24-8 | 19-5 | 15-1 | 20-6 | 18 29-7 | 28-1 | 27 22°71 19*7, | 33 33-7 
49— Port Arthur’. .f...06s +0 32-2 | 28-2 | 25-2 | 19-7 | 16 PA We | aa Bee 33 28-5 | 27 22 22 36 36-1 
50—Fort William............ 35-5 | 30-6 | 29-2 | 20-6 | 17-8 | 22-4 | 23 33 30 27 22 21-7 | 36 36-1 
Manitoba (average)........... 30:9 | 25-9 | 27-5 | 19-0 | 16-1 | 19-2 | 18-5 | 30-6 | 28-9 | 23-8 | 20-8 | 21-9 | 35-0 | 38-3 
61—Winnipeg..........-.006. 32-3 | 26-6 | 27-6 | 20 17-4 | 19-1 | 17 29-9 | 29-6 | 27-5 | 22-9 | 20-8 | 35 38 
52—-BrAandOn.en mee tte. cic oee 29-4 | 25-2 | 27-3 | 18 14-7 | 19-2 | 20 30-1 | 28-2 | 20 18-7 | 23 35 38:5 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 27°5 | 23-6 | 23-7 | 16-2 | 13-5 | 17-8 | 17-3 | 30-5 | 23-8 | 20-7 | 16-9 | 18-7 | 33-0 | 35-6 
DS TOC IA, 5.5 demise ot sa oe 31-3 | 26-4 | 25-7 | 17-6 | 15-5 | 19-2 | 19 oo 25-2 | 24 18-8 | 18-9 }...... 36-9 
54—Prince Albert........... 21 18-7 | 20 [som | ples ele oale lon nls 21 15 14 18 33 31-3 
55—Saskatoon............6- 27-5 | 23°601024-2) 1) 17 12-9 | 17-3 | 17 28-9 | 25-1 | 20-7 | 17 19-1 | 31-1 | 35-8 
56—Moose Jaw..........e00- 


Alberta (average)............. 
57—Medicine Hat........... 


58—Drumbheller............. 32 29-3 | 26-5 | 19-3 | 15-3 | 18 20 29 26 20 20 20 30 35-7 
59—Edmonton.............. 26-9 | 22-9 | 24-9 | 15-9 | 13-3 | 19-4 | 15 31-2 | 25-3 | 20 19-4 | 18-2 | 25 35-7 
60—Calgary..............00: 31-1 | 27 27:3 |. 17-9 |'17-9 | 22-3 | 18 31-2 | 26-5 | 21 20-2 | 20-8 | 30 39-1 


61—Lethbridge............. 


British Columbia (average)..| 36-2 | 31-0 | 31-5 | 21-8 | 20-5 | 26-4 | 23-7 | 34-5 | 29-6 | 27-0 | 23-3 | 23-5 | 35-7 | 38-5 


GPP ernie) (ase aes cis bn od 33-3 | 27 30-3 | 20:3 | 18-8 | 255 {i...4. 33°B [/d0°3) |... 220) \) Qh Nash = 35-1 
Od—=—N GINO x25. cn wiiansntee ok 33-6 | 29 30-8 | 23 19 24-7 | 25 35-4 | 32 28 24-6 | 22-8 | 36 38-9 
64—Trail....... sees esdeeee 34-3 | 30 28-5 | 20 (18-3 | 25-5 | 23 32-7 | 28-3 | 26 23-3 | 22-6 | 38 39-7 
65—New Westminster....... 36-2 | 31-3 | 32-1 | 21-2 | 20-6 | 24-1 | 19 32-4 | 28-1 | 27 21 23 33 39-1 
66—Vancouver............+. 36-6 | 31-1 | 30-9 | 20-4 | 22-1 | 24-3 | 18 32:9 | 27-8 | 25 22-1 | 24-8 | 32 39°7 
Sie VICIOTIA. Fe Grew. cca aes 41-2 | 34-5 | 34-8 | 23-1 | 23-5 | 29-5 | 28 36-6 | 29-7 | 25 23-8 | 23-7 | 35 40-1 
68—-Nanaimo, (2... ....35558 37-1 | 32-5 | 32-1 | 23-8 | 22-3 | 27-7 | 28 36-8 | 29-8 | 26 22-9 | 24-4 }...... 42-2 
69—Prince Rupert........... 37:5 | 32-5 | 82-5 | 22-5 | 20 30 25 36-2 | 31 32 26-5 | 24-7 | 40 43 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Fish ; Eggs Butter 
wh pai fe) 2, E ; P an 
; . - a - fy 3 N N R 5 
i = a 5 & oT | a Hf J sas wo | we) Bo My < 
2 > is 5 2 - 3 pei o Bas ok Shit “api ee - 
Be hoa Sub Peet | oe eee af Sh | Oe Dee ies So eee ek a) ot ol eae see 
Ard S= | S60 | gear SS a fre! AS aSs6/<3-|A38 . =e 0 op 
ey Bea 5 — pee! gom =| om mes | om od & oo & +O 5 Or s+ 
a= | 38 me 8 HER | 288 BS fs | os | bee | Sse) see] 28 | BSR] se 
a Ow So sOn, amo) ar h f=" 2, a} HAs BAS cea mm Ee 
re o | = a iS a 4 w o S) = A 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
58-0 17-8 26-8 19-0 20-2 19-7 19-5 10-4 14-1 270-4 24-1 11-5 32-4 34-9 
56-3 12-2 BScot | meme set 15-6 15:3 20-4 11-0 14-5 31-7 29-0 11-2 34-0 38-4 
56-3 10 DOSS: | omc eet 15-6 16 19-3 10-3 14-6 32-3 28-3 13 36 37:4 | 1 
55-3 13-5 A et He RM 15-4 15 20-4 11 14-5 31-1 29-3 12 a2 38-7 | 2 
DAC Qa Cee 22) | ee eee 15-5 15 20-8 11-4 14-4 29-6 26-3 LODE tee 38-2 | 3 
59-2 13-4 BLD ee A a ict 15-9 15 19-8 11-1 14-5 33:3 32 UPA BR nese 38-7 | 4 
DOW Mend che SO ulster er OSE omees ere 20-5 11 14-3 a1) a al Ree & 110 ie Bl ects 38-9 | 5 
57-7 12 A) Or Ml Mire A eed ad 15-8 15-7 19-5 11-2 14-8 sey 29 TOUS | 3 Seen ae 38-6 | 6 
56-6 11-0 S0es! |. seme 5 15-0 16-5 19-9 11-9 14:8 25-8 22°9 |9—10-0 32°0 35-4 | 7 
58-6 14-7 BOL eee. 16-3 17-2 20-8 11:3 14-5 29-1 20:1 11-0 33:0 37-1 
O07 13-5 Zoey Vs eee. ee 16-6 16-6 20-9 il 15 31 26-8 li 35 388-2 | 8 
59-2 13-5 SOP ORE ear 16-2 16 21-3 11-2 14-1 32-1 27-2 12 35 87-1 | 9 
57-6 17 SES) este citsiele 16-5 18-2 20-2 11-8 14-7 29-4 26-2 Lie) pepo ee Xe re 37-5 |10 
COD Bete roan. |, Se pone Lt 16 18 20-6 11-3 14-2 24 20 MO oa al ee Ae 35-6 J1l 
59-4 15-7 30-3 22°0 19-7 18-8 19-3 10-6 13-5 20-1 24-2 10-5 31-5 33-6 
51-5 12 PAS oo al Peace 16-5 16 18-7 11 13-3 27-1 24-8 12 31 33-9 |12 
61-3 15-5 29 22 18 17-4 18-3 10-3 13-5 26-5 24-1 IB hh ae hes eo 33-4 {13 
60-2 18 BOs) Pace aieac 21 20-3 20 10-7 13-8 29-3 25-8 11-la} 30 33-6 114 
59-3 She Pale ee everttc tecucteteuts Lote atts acetate ee 19-3 9-9 13-3 24-4 22 OR at [Wee eae 33°5 {15 
DOMME ee tals. eeeetelle motte ts 20 20 19-2 11-5 13-9 25-7 23-2 Openly ae 83-5 116 
CSRCRD) «| 6. 2 ea is 2 eR eral ON ie a 19-4 10-4 13-5 28-4 26-1 ale dl Be eee 84-1 {17 
58-3 14 hat ae Pee Cin) te a ER oe 18-5 11 13-8 23 20-4 9 30 33-3 |18 
62 16-7 31 22-5 22-4 21-4 19-9 10-3 13-5 31-1 27-5 |12-13 35 34 19 
Olea eRe: te 202 1. Sees 20 17-5 20 10-1 13-2 28 24-2 Ua dl extyh tte 33-1 |20 
57-8 16-9 26-3 22°28 19-6 19-1 19-9 10-4 14-1 27-6 24-3 12-3 32:5 34-6 
59-9 20 31-1 23-5 21-7 18-2 19-6 10-2 13-9 29-8 25-8 12 35 Bibs poll PA! 
Oa eerie. QS. he eae 19-4 19 19-2 10 14-3 27:3 23 OP AY Ex Sheer a 33° ¢ |22 
55-2 15 25 17-5 18-2 18-4 19-5 10-1 14 25-9 22-2 12 30 33-6 {23 
ISVS oy Wa 008 7 cue Bl RR 2 Ie ci 25 20 15 21-4 10-5 13-9 DESO) Is PR Re 1s 29 34-4 124 
EVO | Aeeee aS clits ohavers, cots Were ns tia Be 20) oe dis sites es 19-1 10-5 14-1 24-6 21-5 1 32 34-4 [25 
FO Al Mapet aes lie ctercteiata lacks nests AAU eal ages ee ae 21-5 10-7 14-2 27-4 26 12 32 384-9 |26 
SLSESS ate ak Cae Rol eae Se ae 20 20 . 20 ot 10-3 13-2 23 20-5 a Age GH ie Ege ah ar 35-3 |27 
60-4 17-3 28-5 25-1 23 ;, 21-2 20 10-4 13-9 29-4 25-6 13 34 84-8 |28 
BOS An oe 25 22-5 19-7 119 19-5 10-3 14-3 28-1 25 HAG Te) Verne Dreger’ 3D 29 
S703 (| ees oat by AR Poe, Bs ae at | RR Pa Ua ‘18 19-9 9-9 13-7 DRS Sill tttet tetas T2ebalWaaeose 34-6 30 
59-9 19-5 29-4 DAG ihe, a FG es eee Es cs eee 19-7 9-8 13-8 DO PN Meee atta 12 bale eerees. 35-2 131 
56-2 15 24 PALES a OR Ses eM Neots. i ed 20-8 10 14-3 26-2 23-7 We al Wisk Fee nts 34-6 {32 
GSFC Biel cd Bape aed ts ois ec ate I Ui, & rd LE a 19-9 10-2 14-2 25-8 23-2 12 34 34-8 (33 
Ohl reenter « 28 26 ot aa ae 20 19-1 9-6 14 26-1 25 DAD bal Pasa ests 34-9 134 
ISS7( Or Rina sane 26 PAAR ee, cB Re a a 20-1 10-1 14-2 26-3 23-6 Bud Tal aged ybdede die 385 {385 
DOr Tee is ee. tine (sake eas PAO fi Lag toa 19-6 10 14-3 23-8 19-7 TAR IRs Gass eee 84:5 136 
DS aliactoniee a. 27-5 20-7 19-5 19-7 20-1 10-1 14-2 26-1 22 OE he ye cexcites 34-2 137 
58-5 13-7 21-5 20-2 18-7 | 18-3 18-2 10-3 13-8 26-7 24-5 1 Ae Ud liege tenale 34-4 |38 
58-4 16 26-5 25 19-5 | 420-5 19 10-5 14-6 25-5 22-5 12 33-5 35-7 139 
OCH a eel bere elt ae ton liste oes fs Gig [rsa Sere - 19-3 9-9 14 25-2 23-5 LO Nae lee ere eters 33°4 |40 
59-7 17 26-5 21 ANCA: ee 17-8 10-4 14 27-4 24-5 IBY bul pee ees 33-6 {41 
59-4 IEE se ie ble + Rating 24 Ging. waren 21-3 10-7 14-2 28-2 25-2 Be dad (nese tytn 3 34-4 |42 
coal reeavote fateuall ce ctevene anne tenterreto cles Setete welt: Rae eee. 20-6 10-2 13-7 pan 22-5 1D bal jsensttist 34-8 143 
BO! dexter ta ese ollie elo kaye [ernee eee las 18-7 19-5 20-5 10-2 14-6 30-3 24 BB ad ert lasenae 34-1 144 
OO Mae tets oh. 23 23 22-5 19 20-5 11-4 14-3 31-5 28-4 TSA eee 34-8 |45 
SM allstars orl si ctx qo ooeclI ae rere TSAR {seca 19-7 12-7 14-6 32-3 28 13 33 36-5 146 
(SSSA I Ae Lad) he Mee 19-5 20-5 20-8 11 14-6 31-8 27:6 TAS ceo 33-8 |47 
REAM ilccemlatsare allie he aerate 20-2 UE th ie ea es 19-7 11-1 14 31-5 28-5 1 dae a ener FS 34 {48 
DO et dl centabeccs oil's Stone’ aie 19 21-7 18-2 19-3 9-8 13-5 30-1 25-3 Dive sects 34-4 149 
DOE Anwince ons.c 27-5 19 16-7 19-4 19-6 10-4 13-9 29-9 24-7 1 PA Val | ahertedie ats Se 34-7 |50 
58-3 20-5 28-1 15-4 23-1 18-6 19-1 10-4 13-9 24-9 21-6 10-5 32:0 33-2 
59-5 18 27 15-4 22-2 18-6 18-8 9-9 13-4 Pay 23-3 11 32 33 51 
57-1 23 PANU Fal Rose eel 24 18-5 19-3 10-9 14-3 22-8 19-9 10 32 33-4 [52 
55-4 24-2 25-8 11-4 22-4 20-0 18-3 8-9 13-4 23-0 19-9 10-8 27-3 32-1 
57-1 25 26-9 12-4 25 20-8 18-6 9-5 13:8 25-3 21-4 BU Ud fete ge Syaoil de 
OMB see ae ais 25-7 10 20 20 17-3 8-4 12-3 21 19-2 10 25 32-4 [54 
52-6 23-6 24-6 9-7 20-7 19-2 19-3 8-9 13-7 22-4 19 il 28 31-5 55 
56-9 24 25-9 13-5 23-8 20 18-1 8-8 13-6 23-3 20 11 29 32-5 156 
56-2 23°6 25-8 14-3 23-8 24-5 18-7 9-1 14-9 24-0 19-7 10-8 27:8 33-8 
57-5 2b 26 N7u eee artes. 25 25 17-8 9-8 15-8 23 -2 19-4 Ji Ge gat bese 33-7 |57 
59-7 25 27-6 14 26 24 19-2 8-8 15-8 24-3 19-7 10 30 34-9 58 
52-9 23 24-4 17-7 20-8 23-7 18-9 9-3 14-4 24-2 19-8 11 26-5 82-8 |59 
55-2 22-8 25-3 13-4 25 25 19-1 9 14-4 25-4 21 11 27 34-2 |60 
55-8 22-4 25 12 22 25 18-5 8-5 14-2 22-7 18-7 FWD, OM Aerat sete 33-4 |61 
60-7 18-4 23:2 12-5 24-9 23-8 18-7 10-7 14-5 28-2 26-1 11-5 37-0 35-9 
57-1 24-3 26 13 27-2 25 18 10 13-8 29-6 24-9 TOY osetia 34 =62 
63-4 23-6 27 12 25 25 18 10-1 17-1 Oil lene ee tee 12-5a 35 36-6 163 
61-2 24-3 Di say. eet qeetas 26-2 26 20-2 11-4 15-8 Di aile nue cece s 12-5a 35 85-9 |64 
60-7 15-8 TO Oy |Ebte seyert 23-5 21-7 17-9 10-6 13-4 OGD lake tect t 10 38 35-2 65 
60-9 14-7 TOO NE ocd. 22-5 21 il?! 10-4 13-4 27-4 25-5 10 38 34-7 |66 
60-3 14-2 PAROS AS Meera & 24-7 23-1 17-9 11 13-8 29-5 28-5 12 39 35-7 |67 
61-6 15 pH, ll | Sic nde is i aes eas 2 5 hater 20-8 10-6 14-1 ZieGuticae oe. Dear er dena, seats x 38 68 
60 15 Sait | Bae 25 25 19-7 11-8 14-6 31 25-5 V4 Cale cce se ons 37-4 169 
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eur Canned Vegetables Po 

g | 4 Bie ths é = ARTE 

— =] o = Ti) 

ie te B Pe Mate w | 3 +) | s8 wad ES Ae 

ah 2g a ad | bb ms| o* | 8. |e. | be] 
58] 3 SSE .18.| 88 le. ldehl 38] ss) es] 82] 8. 
LOCALITY gG| of | 24/98/58 |e | a4 loee) dei se |us| fs] oa 
Oro soa oH +h | OF, | GN ou, | Sex So we | eh aod Bp, 
Sa] £8 |38| 88/38) 65 | $8 Heel gs | 28) 98) Se] ss 

12) faa oD) ic fa oO on o Ay .@) Q eal o 
cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 24-8 6-%a} 17-9 3:8 5-2 9.2 9-6 | 13-9 | 12-2 | 13-1 | 11-0 6-4 5-6 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 24-8 7-1 18-8) 4-0] 5-2] 9-8] 8-9 | 14-8 | 12-3 | 14-3] 12-1] 6.2] 8.9 
I SVvane yum) 8, ae na Rae 24-3 |16°7-7-3 | 19-1 3°9 5-1 9.9 8-7 | 14-2 | 12-2 | 12-9 |} 12 5-7 |£ 9-4 
2—New Glasgow............0:. 25-5 16-7-7-3 | 18-9 4 5-1 9-8 8-9 | 14-5 | 11-4 | 14-5 | 11-3 a 8-7 
SA MNeTStsme..hc vateock duce. 23-1 7-3 | 19 4 5 10 8-1 | 14-5 | 11-7 | 14-1 | 12-8 6-2 7:4 
4A ANIA. beeen e sb ao ee 25-5 6-7-8 | 19-3 4-1 5:4 9-3 | 10-3 | 15 12-3 | 14-5 | 12-6 6-9 8-7 
WINGO sees Sershiene oc cblsw ooh. 24-3 7-8¢] 17-6 4-] 5-2 9-8 8-8 | 15 12-7 | 14-7 | 12-5 6-8 | 10-5 
GS PULOMO, ies ookten sk eae 25-8 6-7 | 18-7 3°9 5-2 9-9 Sofie Ot) 11a 3, to lords | 127 6-4 8-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 25-1 7-3 | 18-9 3:9 8-5 $-8 8-8 | 14-6 | 13-2 | 14-0 | 11-4 5-9 9-2 
New Brunswick (average)........ 24-5 7-9 | 18-4) 4-0] 5-4] 9-8] 9-2] 15-6 | 12-7 | 14-4 | 12-3] 6.2] 8.8 
S——MONEbONtR dan Chas ce RAGES. 24-8 8 19-5 | 4-2 5-4 9-9 9-8 | 14-9 | 13 15 12-2 6-2 7-8 
O-— Saint} Oly oh een ic hots aud. 25-2 6-7-3 | 19-1 3-8 5-5 9-6 9-9 | 14-9 | 11-8 | 14-1 | 12-2 6-4 8-6 
10—Hregerichonts megane Me, 23-7 7:3 18 3-9 5-5 | 9-5 9-7 | 14-6 | 12-3 | 14-8 | 11-6 6-7 | 9-6 
DES Dathoronese cb kcal. hoot Gon. 24-4 8 16°91) 63-90 in 5 10 @-3 5-551 18°50) 138-8) 18-381> 5.6. aos 
Quebec (average)................. 22°9 5:3 | 15-5 3-9 5-1 §-6 9-3 | 12-5 | 12-3 | 13-2 | 10-6 5-9 7-5 
t2--Quebecew . le nme ck asl cee 24-6 5-8b] 16-1 3°8 5-4 9-6 | 10-2 | 18-1 |] 12-6 | 13-4 | 12 6-6 Cod. 
IS—AP ree Rivera whit cou. 23:7 5-3 | 13-9 4 5 9-7 OTM 2-9e T3888 13s 6, |) has 5-3 7-4 
14—Sherbroolkes i y.s uch 23-3 5-3 | 14-4 3°8 5-4 9-8 9-7 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 13-9-| 10 5-9 8-2 
LOOT OLA, Lo (ie nite Berne geet 22-4 4-7) 1564 S-Se le 4-651 P 9-6) 2-01? 19-97) 49 11-8 | 10-2 | 6-2] 6-9 
10S vacinthosms. oc. tce ee. 22 4 16-3 3-9 5:3 9-9 9-9 | 11-7 | 18-3 | 18-1 | 10-5 5-3 7:5 
Lge teed ON TS meee ic AE eee. 21-5 |4-7-5-3 | 17-3 3:7 5-5 9-6 9-5 | 12-1 | 12-9 | 13-8 | 10 5-9 7-7 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 22-8 5:3 | 13-8 4-2 5 9-7 See ese tt ool Loa) 10 4.9 7°8 
19-—Montrealwant.. nineteen. 22-8 |5-3-6-7 | 17-3 4-1 5 9-6 9-5 | 12-5 | 11-9 | 12-7 | 10-7 6-2 7:7 
CAL ele AONE, Suny TORUS ens Oa § 23 5-3-6-7 | 14-8 3-9 5-1 9 9-6 | 12-6 | 11-7 | 18-7 | 10-6 6-8 «-2 
Ontario (average)................. 24-3 6-2) 16-6) 3-5 | 5-1] 9-0] 9-9 | 13-6 | 11-4 | 12-7 | 10-8] 6-0 | 10-2 
LO tte Lc aces bas. cnee: 22-4 6-7 | 15-6 4 5-1 9 10-1 | 13-4 | 12 13-9 | 10-8 6-4 7:8 
2a Broclevallay we. eae en ble cel: 22-2 6 14 3-8 5 9 11 152% | LE-5 io) toa} W-'G 6-5 | 13-3 
Tae Ty er i 3:5 |5-8-6-7 | 14-9 3°7 5-1 9-3 9-8 | 13-3 | 11-5 | 18-4 | 10 6-2 9-6 
D4--Bellévillas, ic)... cedessbe ts... 23 5-3-6-7 | 15-6 3°4 5 8-8 9-6 | 13-3 | 11-8 | 12-5 | 10-9 6-1 | 11-8 
25— Peterborough 35 Ae oe er ene 24-8 |5-3-6-7 | 15-9 3-3 5 8-4 9-6 | 18-3 | 10-6 | 12-5 | 10-6 5-9 | 10-4 
20-—-Oshawaien li pay acd.) eae 24-8 |5-3-6-7 | 17-8 3:3 5 8-7 | 10-1 | 13-6 | 11-1 | 13-9 | 10-4 6-1 | 10-2 
ei Orillia bo kh Se 25-1 6 15-9 3°3 5 8-9 9-4 | 18-9 | 11-3 | 18-2 | 11-9 6-1 | 10-5 
POCONO. di idone ccc bik chek 24-1 6-7 | 17 No 5 8-6 9-9 | 12-9 | 10-7 | 12-7 | 11-2 5-9 9-7 
290—Niagara Falls/i..)....)...0n. 24-4 6 16-6 | 3-7 5-3 9-1 | 10 elope fii! 12-9 | 10-7 if 11-4 
30—St..Catharines.;......,...... 23-8 6-7 | 15-2 3-6 > 9-1 | id 12-671 12 12-5 | 11-1 6-4 | 10-1 
Sl ammitony it a ge echt 24-3 6-6-7 | 16-3 3°4 3 8-7 Shan pe eco Lal 12-6 | 10-9 5-6 | 10-1 

Oa. ISTATELOUG Mae. Hoe) ee ee 25-6 6-6-7 | 17-1 3°5 5 8-9 | 10 13e8oy Ag 12 10-4 5-9 9 
aa 2H ON aa Rea PM 26 6-7 | 17-1 3°38 4-9 S20 10k Ta sea Lies tt 127 | ail 4.9 9-4 
O4—euelphe ye 4 Sac bse 23-6 6 17 3-2 4-8 8-7 | 10-1 | 18-7 | 10-9 | 12-7 9-1 6 10-9 
So—Biteneneri «eu, «Ucnes 25-8 6-6:3 | 16-6 5535 5-1 8-8 | 10-2 | 13-8 | 10-9 | 13-1 | 10-3 6 10:6 
SO—WoodabOne ih Soo cchoe uae s 23-9 6 15-6 3 4-9 9 10-1 | 13-9 | 11-6 | 12-5 9-4 6-1 8-3 
So tae CES reser Winged Mapa Wain dbade 24-6 5-3 | 16°5 3-2 5-1 9-1 9-9 | 18-5 | 10-9 | 11-3 | 11-2 6 9-2 
BeOndOnel hee ew 23°56 6-7 | 18 3:2 5-1 8-8 9-9 | 18-1 | 10-9 | 12-5 9 5-7 8-4 
89-6. Dhomagy Mier, go. don cee. 24-3 |5-3-6-7 | 19-7 3-4 5 9-3 | 10-7 | 14 12-1 it 12-45) 10-4 6-5 8-5 

20--AG ha thane 4... olcacbec. te. 24-3 5:3 | 16-4 3-7 4-9 8:6) | 1024) tseg | 1169 1929 9-5 Os yf 
Siawindsorsehe to ) Do ie ee 3-1 15-3-6-7 | 16 3:4 4.7 8-7 9-7 | 12-8 | li 12 10-5 5-2 9-1 
PSE nga. te ame teen AMEN Oe hoe 24-2 6 17 3+1 5 9-2 9-4 | 14-1 |} 12 11-9 | 10-8 6-4 | 11-9 

62 —GOwen Sourdites. 525.0k.0. eo, 22-6 6c 15-6 3-3 5 9-4 9-4 | 138-6 | 10-7 | 11-3 | 11 5 9 
44— North BBV FRA cept se ee 25-7 6-6-7 | 15-2 3-9 5-2 9-7 Oe Ase | 11-6 |) 13-2 1" 10-4 6-1 | 12-5 
Poppe TOM Ss ek ot | 23°+9 6-7 | 15-7 3-9 5:8 8-8 9267) 13-5") Wel 13 6) i 6-2 | 12-3 
CAD LSS cage clas lel b AEN Mlb 5 26-5 6-7 | 17-8 3°9 5-3 9-1 9-8 | 14-8 | 12-4 }| 12 12-7 6 9-5 
Sipe IN OM oe pics hocks ee 24-4 6-7 | 16-8 4 5-8 9-5 | 10-5 | 14 1222 Weisbel, 123 5-6 | 11-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 24-3 6-7 | 17-8 3-8 5-2 9.2 9-7 | 14-4 | 12-1 | 14-2 | 10-7 6-8 | 11-5 
ao wortiArthiry et: os... t,o. eek 23-9 6-6-7 | 20-3 3-8 5 9-1 Voile Sel Tsou 1 tebe 1022 6-1 9-4 
pO Fort Williatia eels onde cet oe, 25-2 6-6-7 | 17-9 3-8 5-6 8-8 DD ho do 1200)" il 6-4 | 10-5 
Manitoba LAVOTABE) Piss cdean toe 25°5 2-0 | 17-0 3-9 5-4 3-0 9-9 | 14-7 | 12-6 | 12-9 | 11-0 7°38 8-9 

Fe DOS MIN. Ue tee, cs de Ox Hom 25-9 6-4-8 | 16-6 3°8 5:3 9 9-8 | 14-5 | 12-3 | 12-6 | 11-5 7-1 9 
Paerelo PATONG 1, b. «Beth vids Ds a 25-1 |6-4-7-1 | 17-4 3-9 5:5 9 10 14-9 | 12-8 | 138-2 | 10-4 7:5 8-7 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 25-5 6-9 | 20-4) 3-9] 5-3] 8-7 | 10-2 | 15-1 | 13-4 | 13-4 | 11-0 6-7 | 9-0 
Sorc PORT ete ho gh Bune tees 26:3 |6-4-7-2 | 20-3 3-8 5-7 8-9 | 10 14-9 | 12-9 | 18-5 | 11-4 /é 8-3 
pf E rings Albere!. whys. denen. 26 6:4 | 19-5 4-1 5 8-3 | 10-4 | 15-4 | 18-8 | 13-9 | 12 7-7 8-7 
Poe StOGR es vcciav cs mene, 24-9 7-2 | 21-4 8-9 5 8-9 | 10-7 | 15 Is 2 7 130) |, 1-1 6-1 | 11-5 
PGSM OORS JAW. JE cas oo bccn, 24-9 7-2 | 20-4 3-8 5-5 8-8 9-7 | 15 Jord |) 132 9-6 6-1 7-6 
Alberta (AVOTALO) RAPS sarc c cca: 26:8 7:8 | 20-7 3:9 5:3 8-8 9-9 | 14-7 | 13-0 | 13-0 | 10-9 6-6 | 10-8 
(—Medigine Hat! Gi. bt. ae: 27-9 8 21-6 3-9 5 8-9 | 10-5 | 14-5 | 12-8 | 12-3 | 11 6-1 | 10-9 
58 —Drumbellperifie ds be oc nos 25-9 |7-1-8 19-6 3°8 5-5 8-6 | 10 14-9 | 12-8 | 18-3 | 11 6-7 | 12-6 
69 Fd montoay We... aescaksnc ae, 25-2 |7-2-8 19-8 3-9 5-3 8-9 9-4 | 14-5 | 12-9 | 12-8 | 11-7 G38 8-7 
Oleh Salary Ine bic ce done DNs 26-8 8 22-3 3-9 5-5 8-8 | 10 14-6 | 14-2 | 14 11-3 6-7 | 10-8 
61—Lethbridge BN Se ettafa) Scored a lov ae g 28-4 8 20 oe a 8-9 9-6 | 14-8 | 12-5 | 12-7 9-3 6-2 | 11-1 
British Columbia (average)......_| 27-2 8-6) 22-1] 4-1] 5-6! 9-3] 9-1] 14-1 | 13-2 | 13-3 | 11-1] 8-0] 10-5 
IGE SIO Hees dis skies AS oe 26-1 8c 21-6 4+] 5 9 9 14-1 | 12-9 | 13-2 | 10-5 8-4 | 13-7 
Der IGlsGn es WL as do e ae 25-1 9 22-2 4-1 6 8-8 | 10-4 | 14-4 | 14-1 |] 14-2 | 12-1 9-4 } 11-5 
DiI Wine Sb, as os bee 25-8 9 20-7 3-8 5:3 9 9-2 | 18-5 | 13 13-7 9-6 Co anlgL 
65—-New Westminster............ 27-1 |8-3-8-8 | 22 4-1 5-5 9-1 8-1 | 18-6 | 13-4.] 18-7 | 12-5 7:2 9-6 
Or Vaneonvenig ee a. kane 27-1 |8-8-8-8 | 21-3 4 5-4 8-8 8° letan6 | 123 jeLoeo tly 6-7 8-1 
Ble NACtOPIAL PL ioc attvig ced een. 27-2 8 21-5 4-2 6 10-3 9 14 12-6 | 12-8 | 10-4 8-3 | 10-5 
OO ANIM, SEE anche th 31-4 8 22-1] 3°9'| 5:3 | 9-44 9 14-3 | 13-6 | 18-2 | 11-3 | 7-9] 9.2 

69--Pringé Ruperts ire oo gcceoac 27-5 | 9-10 | 25 4.4] 6 10 9-6 | 15 18-8 | 13-4 | 11-7] 8-41] 9 
Sc ah bre es Pie ere Haale thier re doh Sin ni tier Oe 

a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 


ec. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 Ibs. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JUNH, 1941 
Potatoes (d) Apples 2 Pl, o 
a es i a ~ 8 7 q g Eno) = 
‘ ye ee Pe TI Be Bel ig. | ee 
& P Bo | oa | 2 mi ee) | eel) eS deel oe r| 
pee 3 s- | $s | eR A eo bl Le. (ites nape 
pa ra ois 2 gs 28 : ks i ks BO ra) Ee) 2.0 
= = Sa Bid ~ = £6 a 8, oo, of 2 =i Bo aN she 
ie! ~ &0 nes i « Zo Fe coli ga ee ee hoo ona Soa ant 
2 So ie | Pee bese? i eua || Seal eee eerie ~h | oe | Ba | ag 
& 8 ee el eee ie ca) eee eae fee eee Clee. | Se | a bee 
om Ay a cay ov po 6) ea) e) HI fe py = 6) 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-021 20-1 24-4 14.9 11-8 16-7 14-9 10-5 31-4 32:8 ti 15-6 tT 51-5 
902 23°3 21-6 13-5 13-1 16-2 14-6 10-7 36-6 39-2 33-9 15-8 30-4 54-5 
924 23-4 25 13 13-7 15-3 14-6 12-1 89-5 44-1 32-7 15-5 30-1 53-¢ | 1 
1-008 25-6 20 15 14-2 15-7 14-5 10-2 38-2 37-2 33-7 15-3 31 63-04) 2 
771 TO Baal eae Cae «|| ibaa ere 12-4 15-7 14 9-8 34-6 39-7 33 15-4 30 57-5 | 3 
909 23-4 19-9 12-5 12-6 17-2 16-7 10 33°2 35-7 34-1 16-2 31 58-2 | 4 
877 Dito soe avec ee eee 13 il 14 10-2 37-6 4j 34-6 15-2 30-8 52.2°| 5 
923 25 21 Ou) doe ke 12-9 16 14 11-6 36°7 37-3 35 17-4 29-4 51-6 | 6 
720 16-7 22°53 14-0 13-0 16-9 15-4 11-3 49-1 53-9 30°5 16-8 30-8 54.3 | 7 
67 20-2 21-5 15-5 12-3 16-1 14-6 10-0 37-3 38-9 34-3 15-7 32-3 53-9 
82 PAVE Tek aetna 13 13-4 16-5 15-1 9-7 36-2 ar haye 35-8 16-6 32-9 56-2 | 8 
775 19-9 22-2 18 12-1 15-6 13-9 9-8 36-5 38-3 34-7 15-3 31-1 58-8 | 9 
#755 20 PAU) He Rene Lae Fe 12-5 16-2 14-2 9-8 33-6 39-5 34-8 15 31-8 55-7 110 
eas: 20 Sioa) tee, ser. ae 11-3 16 15 10-8 43 36-2 32 16 33-3 45 11 
418 18-8 26-0 13-0 11-9 17-3 14.0 9-0 31-7 33-1 o1-4 15-3 30-5 50-9 
622 17-7 PTY (al Caen ean Ne 13 17-4 14-7 9-4 32-9 34-] 32-8 15-1 80-5 54-6 |12 
643 18 DGewb Ne sce ob 11-8 17-1 13-9 8-7 31-4 34-1 31-1 16-4 30-4 50-7 |13 
749 18-5 27-4 12 12 17-6 14-3 8-6 30-2 32-5 30-8 15-3 30-5 52-7 {14 
678 Be AUR Fe i bee ier 11-6 16 13 9-3 33-2 37-2 32-1 14-4 29-7 50-5 415 
-686 16-7 PAUP ee Ses hapa 11-8 17-2 13-3 8-9 33-6 33°2 31-7 15 29-8 49-1 |16 
-712 17 <7 7H Orr fall ie nes a 12-6 18-6 14-3 9-6 31-8 34-1 31-7 15-8 31-7 51-1 {17 
»742 20-9 SOM Bek see 11-8 19-5 14-1 8-8 34-7 37-5 32 15-5 34-5 48-7 {18 
+844 20-7 23-8 14 11-2 16-6 13-6 9-4 29-6 26-8 30-5 14-9 29-2 50-7 {19 
-788 20-1 23h Ban +. 11-2 15-8 14-5 8 27-6 28-3 29-5 15-1 28-4 49-6 }20 
1-153 ad-4 24-7 13-6 11-6 16-6 15-3 9-2 30-4 31-2 30-9 15-0 27-9 50-4 
+956 23-7 SOS Wie cee sok « 11-2 16 15-8 8-7 28 27-1 30-4 15 28 52-2 |21 
1-07 24-5 ESO) ede oA 11-4 17-5 15-4 10-2 31-7 24-5 31-9 14-5 27°3 48-5 122 
1-091 25-5 23-5 12-5 Tita, 16-8 15-3 9 29-7 30-9 30-1 15-1 26-6 51-5 123 
1-08 26-2 22-5 10 11-4 15-7 14-5 8-9 29-7 31-6 29-8 15-7 26-8 49-2 |24 
1-067 25-1 250) t bale soled 11-2 17-7 15 9-1 31-4 31-5 30-2 15-7 27-9 48-5 |25 
1-028 ZO OLE: cles olde .oh 12-8 18-2 14-9 8:8 29-6 30-7 30-7 14-8 28-3 51-1 |26 
1-10 26-6 VR EAS (ee See Oe 11-3 15-8 15-4 8-9 29 27-1 31 15-2 28-7 49 27 
te oo 28-8 Oe AEN, ia \alsed 11 16-2 14-5 8-6 29-5 28-2 28-6 13-8 26-7 50-4 {28 
1-186 27-8 2893 Heat < dee 10-6 17-7 15-2 9-3 30 31-9 30-9 14-4 29-2 51-1 {29 
1-217 28:3 SOR coh cts 12-2 16-1 14-2 9-2 30-3 30-9 29-1 14-5 27 52-2 130 
1-123 26-9 VAC a Ae ee 12:3 17-1 14-6 8-7 31-3 30-4 29-7 14-5 26-1 50-6 131 
1-13 25-3 21-6 ea 12-4 15-7 14-8 8-7 30-6 29-4 29-5 14-4 27-4 51-1 |32 
1-181 27-9 2B AN Reales cts 11-7 16-1 15 9-2 oii! 31-5 28-9 14-3 25-6 53-6 [33 
1-136 26 DS Ou] ee ect ee 11-5 15-2 14-8 8-7 28-7 29-8 29-8 14-4 26-8 50-7 {34 
1-144 26-8 23°35) AM wile 3 11-2 16-7 15-2 8-5 28-6 29-9 29-9 14-9 26-9 50-3 {35 
Ae id, 26-2 US Oa. d (de och es 12-1 15-2 14-9 8-5 32-5 33-9 29-5 15-2 27-4 49-1 |36 
1-055 25-9 OO! | Nis ahah Se 10-7 17 14-8 8-7 29-2 30-2 30-6 15-7 28-3 53:7 |37 
1-114 26-7 23-2 ee es hae 12 16 14-7 8-9 31-6 30-9 29-8 14-9 26-7 50-4 {38 
1-238 27-4 2D We. hae 11-4 17-1 15-3 8-8 34-3 34-9 31-3 15-4 28 49-8 139 
1-18 26-1 19:1) Tie eek 8 10 15-9 14-7 8-4 28-9 27-5 29-7 15-5 27 57-8 140 
1-134 25:4 LOS 6 Naess 10-7 15-4 14-8 8 26°8 27-9 29-6 14-8 27 48-2 |41 
1-264 26-3 US Yamomy| (2 et aes 11-1 17-2 15-8 8-7 31-2 31-3 31 15-3 26-8 47-5 |42 
1-175 27-5 25 Mata! 11-7 16 14-6 8-7 31-4 34-4 31-2 14-5 29-6 46-4 |43 
1-218 32 28: Leeper ae 11-7 16-8 16 9-3 32-6 34-2 34 16-2 28-9 50-4 )44 
1-143 OS We Mee figs. cll Gece cho 11-4 16-7 17-3 10 27-4 30 31-2 15-4 28-9 52-1 |45 
1-15 OTe eben de.ate k Ws 13 18 16-3 10-2 Bod, 37-5 34-8 16-3 30 51-3 146 
1-21 SOTA ee. de ctak 15 11-9 17-4 16-7 11-1 30-5 31-9 31-8 16-7 29-7 50-1 |47 
1-265 29-2 27-4 18 12-3 15-9 15-8 11-4 29-4 34-6 32-3 15-4 28-6 47-4 |48 
1-321 30-2 27-5 1485) 11-3 17-4 17-4 10-5 31-7 35-5 85-2 13-7 30-2 46-9 |49 
1-317 30-1 25 10 12-1 17-7 16-3 11-6 30:8 36-5 33-7 14 30-4 51-8 |50 
- $30 7. 1 | [ee 14-0 11-6 16-1 15-5 12-0 29-79 31-2 61-7 15-4 52-3 51-4 
1-008 20.65 horace’ 13 11-5 17-4 14-9 10-9 28-7 29-1 59-8 14-7 50-4 50 51 
-851 7 SESH RIES ae Ma 15 11-6 14-7 16 13 30-6 33-2 63-5 16-1 54-2 52-8 152 
1-008 7-55 Mel le ae 14-7 12-1 15-9 15-4 12-4 30-6 31-2 62-5 16-6 53-0 54-4 
1-00 De A Soke i a2 15 12-5 16 14-8 12-2 29-6 27-8 61-7 16-1 52-5 51-8 {53 
1-075 3) SF Rha 15 12 17-5 16:7 12-7 34-7 35-5 64-2 17-5 53-5 57 54 
967 yi/3} ly Bo a 14-6 11-9 15-3 14-9 12-2 27-9 29-1 62-9 16-1 54-1 55-5 155 
989 er Natal eee 14 11-9 14-8 15 12-4 30 32-3 61-3 16-8 52 53-3 [56 
76d 7-76 isi es 0 ee 17-8 11-4 17-5 15-3 14-5 28-5 29-1 60-3 17-3 50-1 53-4 
-76 USA VeaesomeUR teh) Ae Spee 11-1 Lilie 15-2 12-9 28-7 27-9 60-7 17-4 53-2 54-6 {57 
-941 Zia paw cet so. 17 10-8 17-3 16-3 14-5 28-6 30-8 62 18-1 51 55-5 |58 
659 1! FACS a iia ane 15 12 17-5 14-7 14-5 29-9 30-2 57-4 16-3 47-5 51-8 |59 
-802 oe D ieee: hie 20 11-4 16-9 15 14-7 28-2 31-5 59-5 17-3 49-1 52-3 160 
-661 7 ty | 19 11-7 18 15-5 15-9 27-2 25-2 62 17-5 49-8 52-6 161 
1-312 AOE SCL auton. 17-0 Wi-1 17-6 14-1 13-2 29-9 31-6 59-3 16-5 49-3 50-2 
-518 720) il ea | fh ea 12-5 18 15-2 15 31-2 33 62-4 17-8 56-2 50 62 
1-387 JOD Nas. cell oad ae 11-8 17-7 15 14-7 31-7 36-2 64-3 18 54-8 56-3 163 
1-402 ar ery al Weegee ee IP Sale Mee 11-4 17-8 14-1 13-3 31-3 33-2 61-3 19-5 50-3 51-6 164 
1-438 “he SUE ee eae £7 10-4 ily 13-2 11-7 27 29 55-8 14-8 45-8 55 65 
1-381 SAG dae WS eras 16 10-1 16-9 13-2 11-2 27-9 26-6 55-9 14-9 44-8 48 66 
1-498 SOL ikea cad ee oe 10-6 17-2 13-2 12-1 29-9 32-9 57-3 15 45- 46-5 |67 
1-447 ORTH sta atk alae 15 ll 17-7 14-1 12-9 29-8 30-5 57-4 15-2 46-6 46-3 |68 
1-425 GAP Aste ais iererd 20 11-1 18-2 15 15 30 ait 60 16-6 50 47-8 \69 





-f. Formerly raspberry jam. 


¢ Ontario and east, 32 ounce jar with pectin; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin, pure 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

















Sugar 
g s 4 ; SS a ; 
- Fas ) > Z —8 8 a 
eS Sage seas jek; | be, sees 8 
3 Sel | er eS Se ll eaten Se ieee) eo | ee w 
LOCALITY ite fa A) ete eee (ee 8 = Bre ee 5 
Be Vea tO) BS Oe i ee soma | ae [OS cB) 
oc 7 om QO ar et fen TIS ee) ss — rilce Sis ar 
SS |/S8/a8/ a8) 828/ es 14s] es] es] SEs 55 
hy o om] See Ee re a 2. a om 
Ciiee 4 law tS Sid tee | le Bs fa 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-4 | 46-7 | 72-4 19-3 | 15-6 | 4-2] 12-4] 5-0 15 -935b 10-138 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 8-4 |) 8-1 | 55-0 | 70-7 19-5 | 10-0 | 4-5 | 12-4] 5-0 18-000 8-215 
Py ONG Vp mela Oe ane otcge es eho ayn cere 8-3] 8 52-2 | 70-3 19-7 | 10 4 DOB ATS | stent aeeeeerr 7:15- 7-50s 
2—New Glasgow.........-....-- 8-2 | 8-2} 58-6] 70-6 23-3 | 10 ASC aPLoee sl gto) la. n eee mins cer 6-75- 7-00s 
Ba AI NOKB fare cot opeieieye ie Moke crayons 8:3] 8 56-8 | 71-4 WP Sage 4-2 | 12 Olin wsere se eeeer 6-75- 9-25 
LETS CAE) oes Sporto sodo 5 On SNA 8-6 | 8-3 | 52-2 | 71-7 21-2 | 10 4-8) 12-8 | 5-1 18-00 | 9-00-10-75 
B= Win CL SOT whe os =e teie pean cic eRe SS 8-4] 8-2 | 53-8 | 70 1694 ie ees 4-6 | 12 ID heart: coal Se aia oc nese 
BS PTO OW de poeso%ste arth eet RRP teas 8-4] 8 56-4 | 70:3 18°40 |e ask SNR 2 2 esone Alaa eae 8-00-10-00 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 8-6 | 8-1] 55-1 | 70-0 19-0 | 15-0 | 3-9 | 12-9] 5-0 17-400 |9-650-10-400 
New Brumswick (average)......... 8-6} 8-5] 53-0 | 70-2 19-6 | 10-0} 4-8] 12-5] 5-1 16-500 10-688 
8—Moncton..... Fick FE CERES HERON ae 9 §-6 | 56:7 | 70 20-3 | 10 4-7 | 12-4} 4-9 g 10-00-10-50g 
Q=— Sanity OL tar. 61 cjeiege so e.sakelehere atone 8-4] 8-1] 49-4] 71-1 19-3 | 10 4-8] 12-4] 5-1 16-50 |12.00-13-00 
TO Bre derictaon .cctsereiee weseishesoseere 2 8 8-4 | 52-8 | 69-7 1823 (Eee 3°6 | 12 oe | eerie. sae 10-00-11-00 
Mie Ne ELUT SU atevelarehe sie <celeieiohexetolenne (s 8-8 | 8-7 | 53 70 PAD a ON PR SP hee 3-9 | 13 OP 4a Se Pts cleus 9-50 
Quebec (average)........-....00000. 8-0 | 7-8 | 45-5 | 77-5 19-9 | 14-8 | 4-2] 11-4] 5-0 *15-947 *9-958 
PIC UCDO Cec) srsise sete ere ioe che ynuanene = 8-2] 7-9 | 45-4 | 80-6 19-8 | 15 4-5 | 12-7) 5-1 15-00 10-50 
*18—Three Rivers.........0.-0005 8-3 | 8 48-9 | 78-7 2) © eee 4-4] 11-1] 5 15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
SUA SOT ITOOKO s eyalc osesolersi eva} oiehe egeye & 8 8 40-7 | 74-7 18-5 | 15 4-1) 11:3] 5 16-50 |10-00-11-75 
PUD SOLO UNA rere ora) ctoneteselesaiovet-cotet gaan 7-8 | 7-6 | 45-1 | 73-5 19'S )5 Sele 3-8 | 10-6] 5 |15-25-15-50 
*16—St. Hyacinthe................ 7-9 | 7-7 | 44-9 | 79-5 USOC done 4-71 11 4-9 15-25 | 9-25-11-50 
*17—St. Johns. .........-.seeseeees 8 7-9 | 42-3 | 77-8 oF Soa ae 4-1; 12-1] 5-1 15-00 | 9-50-10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7°6 | 46-9 | 74-8 19-4 | 15 4-1] 11-7] 4-7 18-00 11-00 
P19—=Montreal nw cere turiisscts gsc - 7-9 | 7-8 | 47-8 | 79-5 19-3 | 14 4 iil 4-9 16-50 | 8-00- 8-50 
(pam TA ULL Mee ereysroveeiete-cheteisie ctecstareens 8-3] 8 47-5 | 78-5 PYSRTA SE ss Ae 4 11:2] 5 16-40 11-00 
Ontario (average).......-.......-.- 8-5 | 8-4] 45-8 | 73-6 18-9 | 18-0 | 4-1] 12-0] 5-0 15-693 11-343 
DIK COOLER WA a erctoreroto. si cneye aieiehea -ianey 8-3 | 8-1 | 45-6 | 72-6 19-3 | 13-5 | 3-9 | 11 4-9 16-40 11-00 
= ESTO val LLOs arse eyoteperelsienayorciere coe, 8-2 | 7-8 | 42-2 | 74 PX VCR Ie hse Ble Yo 4 10-3 | 5 15-00 | 8-00- 8-50 
D5—— ANS SELON, Herste'e-ae Setocsse: teres tres 8 7-9 | 44-5 | 74 18-2 | 13 4-5] 12-2] 5 15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
DA Rellevilleas scree nectar «cto ale uae 8-6 | 8-4 | 46-2 | 69-2 18-5 | 10 4-4 | 12-2] 5-2 16-00 |10-00-13-00d 
25 —PeterbOrOug he. acsscdue eee 8-5 | 8-1 | 49-8 | 72 19-5 | 15 4 12-2) 5 16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
GCM AWA Catt wictebvaie tere icta stamens e 8-5 | 8-2 | 53-2 | 71-5 18-7 | 12 4-4] 11-4} 5-1 15-50 | 9-50-13-50d 
Sia Opies se epivs ae peeccreseve hci ce tron 8:5 | 8-5 | 47-4 | 73-5 1939) eee 4-1 | 10-6] 4-9 16-00 | 9-75-13-50d 
28M OTONCO seers hs os ates oe Asielere nee 8-2 | 7-9 | 45-3 | 73-7 18-6 | 11 3-9 | 11-4] 4-9 14-00 11-50 
29—— Niagara Halles icy ccteccceaes ts 8:7] 8-6] 43 74:4 198 I eee. 4-21 12-3 | 5  |14-00-14-50g) 8-00-10-00g 
30—Ct Catharines: ....-<- <i... e+ sc 8-7 | 8-2 | 45-1 | 71:3 18-5 | 11-3 | 4-1] 11-9 | 4-9 14-90¢) 8-00-13 -50g 
S1— Flam iltonie ts tee css snsche epeke 8:3 | 8-3 | 43-3 | 75 17-8 | 10 4-1] 11-4] 5 14-50 |10-25-11-25 
32 DrantiOrduccscscanes ee daeeneee 8:3 | 8-3 | 49-6] 78:3 18-2 | 12 4-1] 10-7) 5-1 15-50 | 9-50-13-25d 
BO Grallty time sage wsrek Se lens se eis ctmaatats 8-8 | 8-6 | 45 73 19-3 | 10 38-9 | 11-6] 4-7 15-50 |10-50-13-50d 
S4——Guelpltien ca ie ak eas wate eee 8-4 | 8-2 | 48 75:5 Ae 2 Ne ene 3-9 | 12 4.7 15-50 |10-00-13-50d 
35—Kitchener........--+++-eeeeeee 8-6 | 8-5 | 42 76:4 ISIN UM | aesaks ois 3-6 | 11-9} 4-9 15-50 |10-00-13-00d 
SO -=WWOOUStOC an nsnsc crete ss aelae serene 8-6 | 8-6 | 46-5 | 74-7 Te Nea eae 4 12-1 | 5-2 15-00 | 9-00-18-50d 
37—Stratford.........+sseeseeeeee 8-8 | 8-7 | 44-8 | 72-3 18:2 ie aoe 4-3 |} 12-1] 5-4 14-50 | 8-50-12-50d 
Doe LING Ollie aie a orsfe sal ee Stee leis art 8-5 8-4 | 46-2 | 77-4 (723 k10 25S 11964 5 16-00g|12.00-13-50g 
S9— Ste DOMES: «nemesis ode ce cack 8-7 | 8-6] 46-9 | 74-2 1359 OSU BOCOMIE TODA: abe8 15-50g| 10-00-13 - 00g 
40—Chatham.......----ss.seseeee 8-8 | 8-6 | 47-3 | 74-3 UNoRD [lan Wade 4 11 4-9 15-00g| 9-00-11-50¢g 
41—Windsor.......-..++eeeeeeeeee 8-3] 8 38.7 | 69-8 18-5 | 15 Se Gull 1OsGe udev 15-00g] 9-50-11-50g 
A= -SATNiIA-b ceiekckh sees ga se te 8-9 | 8-7 | 45-8 | 76-7 1S ie SAL 132 | 15-50 | 8-90-10-00 
43—Owen Sound.........++-...0.. 8-4] 8-38] 52-91 77-9 | 21-6]...... 4-6 | 12-6 | 5:3 15-50 | 8-50- 9-00 
44—North Bay......-.-.....-.... 8-9 | 8-6] 58-1] 75-1 IRSG | A relat 4-6] 18-7] 4-7 16-50 14-00 
AG OUGDULY 5 mis ctelsteresiriele ciaiele se) 8-8 | 8-6 | 42-3 | 74-4 19 15 Ast Ne t4e dl. 5 17-00 |11-00-14-50d 
46—Cobalt......s.ceeceeeeeceecues 8-81 8-8 | 43-7 | 73-8 O1s7 0) IOS al we {Saas 18-25 13-00d 
47—Timmins, . 0.0006 dees cec ee cee 8-9 | 8-8 | 43 71.9 91-3 | 18 AAMAS <7 ED 19-00 |12-50-16-50d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. Rode Cea dae 73.9 90-6 | 16-3 | 4-6] 13-2 | 4-7 16-00 | 9-50-12-25da 
49—Port Arthur...........60000+-s1 8-2] 8-3 | 44 68-5 19-2 | 20 4-1 | 12-6} 4-8 16-00 112°35-14-50d 
50—Fort William.................. ce i ey A A 0 20-1 | 15 ek Wd Ol e4-O 16-00 112-35-14-50d 
Manitoba (average)................. 9-0} 8-9 | 43-6 | 67-0} 18-9 | 14-3 | 4-1] 12-9] 5-3 19-000 9-050 
51—Winnipeg...........seeeeeeeees 8-9 | 8-8 | 41-8 | 67:3 18-3 | 18-5 | 4-1] 12-4] 5-2 19-00 | 6-25-13-75h 
§2—Brandon..... 0. savveserenses 9-1] 8-9 | 45-4 | 66-7 19-4 | 15 AT MEASK Sal MUD Gat mrt write et 5-00-11-20h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-4) 9-5 | 44-1] 69-1 20-1 | 19-5a} 4-0} 14-2] 5-0]............ 8-469 
53—Regina.........0...eeeeeceeess 9-4} 9-7 | 43-7 | 68-2 19-7 STG | IBICS  Se | RAs orks aot 5-25-12-50h 
i Prince Albert . 56 reas vasiaeg on 9-3 | 9-3 | 48-6 | 70-8 21 Q225 0) Aaah eo PMR Rena. oe 8-75- 9-75h 
55—Saskatoon...........-.-2+-05- 9-2 | 9-4 | 43-8 | 68-7 19-9))|) 20-6.) 24-2 SSO 4) Oe? Ween Ako ce - 7:25- 9-60h 
56—Moose Jaw.......+2seseeee eee 9-5] 9-5 | 45-3 | 68-5 19-8 | 20 BD VAM MeO) NEY Oe Siete anne 5+25- 9-40h 
Alberta (average)................65. 9-2 | 9-1] 44-7] 69-7] 19-1] 17-5a] 3-9] 13-7] 5-0]............ 5-031 
57—Medicine Hat.............0+0. 9.3 9.9 143-9 | 71-3 17-3 eee Coot || TRC! es g g 
58—Drumbheller................+.. 9 8-9 | 43-6 | 69-6 | 22-3 | 20 AT NS hae Bode ec con ve oe 4-25- 5-25h 
DO=-MAMONFON tents dasinsid oes eae 9-1 | 9-11] 46-4 | 68-8 18-7 | 15 4-3 | 13-4] 4-9 g 3-00- 4-50¢ 
60—Calgary........ccsseceececeeees 8-9 | 8-8] 45-3 | 69 19 20 4 13-al wae9 g 6°50- 7:25¢ 
6i—Lethbridge....-......+-...... 9-6 | 9-6 | 44-8 | 69-8 18-4 | 15 ROH 46) We-9 decked a 4-50- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-5 | 8-4] 44-3 | 69-3 | 20-0 | 24-8a] 4-7] 13-1] 5-2 ]............ 10-460 
G2—MOITIOtn yan ee pte tate ae aaa 9 9-2 | 45-4 | 69-2 13-2 aes oes LES Ms ll Se ee ert stsiti, ISE OR Arco cea 
GS5——NelsOn) cae todd es aor swesoop ae 8-8 | 8-8 | 45-5 | 71-8 20 25 ATG sual O-Melloec sae. 25 8 9-50-11-00 
G64 Trail te save ac Figs eid sieeme ates 8-8 | 8-6] 43-5 | 68-8 19-3 | 25 Os Om LAs? ale O Seale ce vtech as 5 9-00-10-00 
65—New Westminster............. 8-1] 8 40-8 | 66-6 18-8 | 24 Asia lies 2 12 Mins sys Sialigta tars" Byette ete 3 10-00-11-50 
BO MaAnCOUver.. a cuonsne (Sasa ee 8 7:8 | 41-8 | 67-5 19-6 | 18 4-4 | 11 Rt lls aia ae SEAR 10-00-11-50 
Ble Vv ICLOL ID a ass eh rst Spee s 8-9 | 8-4 | 47-3 | 67-9 21301025 4 1D al PD Sala. Shogo nes 9-25-10-75 
GS— Nanaimo. «ees oes 5s8 oe seen 8 7-9 | 45-3 | 70-7 21-2 | 28 5 WZ 8 aie DQ rotiante aes 7:47- 7-978 
69—Prince Rupert................. 8-7 | 8-6 | 45 72 21-6 | 25 5 LSis8i | BY5- Gales eee 18 -00-15-50 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. ce. Calculated 
{. Including birch. p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35-$50, according to con- 
$25-$35 per month, semi-modern $10-$15. s. Delivered from mines. *JIn the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax 


for fuel. 
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Wood Rent 
r= 4 i = Six-roomed 
2 ,. s _ bests _— a 8 o Stsrgomed houses cn 
Hi I ie eh Dias 2 n= > b4 ouses with| incomplete 
2 SS BS 68 848 oa mae os modern con-| modern 
} uole™ oO eal me ES wu nS i © by veniences, con- 
vs ao a2 a P= Hoe, Hea S | %a | per month | veniences, 
oO es es 29) RQ = oO b= per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-021 10-444 12-466 4: 920 9-106 7:537| 27-9 9-6 25-148 18-568 
10-550 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167; 30-0 10-0 21-333 15-33: 
9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 30 9-5 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6:00c} 30 9-8 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
DUO ih ates cineca tl tc Misi Booey ume One oben cioee Sine ABR CR eal Sak caren ns a Caen re 9-7 |15-00-19-00 |10-00-16-00 | 3 
12-50 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 9-9 |20-00-82-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
9 5 AGRO GOTO BIE PSE SRTO AIC Cac h (SIAR Se ace Oriel rahe Gee cm eae Gee Fide Meta oBil (eaec ee. teas Oa ak a a 11-2 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
(ols Wp EO), WA Uh ee at SO Ee a MAR Pika en Shah l [ey caee ire Rely Op, Cat ea ea ee, A | 9-6 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-250 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500c| 19-0 9-7 |19-00-23-60 |10-00-15-00 | 7 
13-000 7-500 9-750 5-500 6-500 7-500) 28-8 9-6 24-625 18-000 
12-00g 7-00g 7-50g 5-00g 6-00g g 30 g 9-8 |23-00-83-00 |17-00-23-00 | 8 
13-25 8-00 12-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 26-5 9-7 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
Me DO 1a OO || teeta s aaretereto Wa seete ie SRR | We winter Goa ehately iaracats o avetare are. (ame GSA os, Ue 9-4 25-00 18-00 |10 
TAU DE besa: Rae g tee Ol by Soave ca EER Lee ek i peter ee eG Uehara 9-3 23-00 16-00 |11 
*13-094 *11.427 *12-208 *8.237 *§-063 *9-050| 25-5 8-9 20° 556 17-250 
12-00 13-33¢ 13-38¢ 12-00c¢ 12-00c 8-25c 26 9 23500-83500)) |uluians Mia anes 12 
13-50 8-00 11-00 6-00 9-00 OO) ts fee te 9 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 25 8:9 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
6 GEISER Ee ECE Ves Cp cP RE igs lel rica ks i rl 0-4 lee lO BOE Real (es oesicl cach 3 oes (A ae 8-7 |15-00-19-00 |10-00-15-00 |15 
13-50 12-66¢ 14-00 8-66c 10-00 10:00 |........ 8:6 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
13-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 0} OO fam reese tes a theve este 9-4 |18-00-26-00 |/14-00-18-00 |17 
TAS O0ME ae te eee. 9 00} eta sk: CVA) Allie lara 25 9-3 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
11-50-12-50 16-00c 17-33¢ 9-00 10:00 |10-00-12-00c)} 26 8-8 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14-00 9-00 10-00 6-00 Ge: (500 | Wepre we Wwe Nitec ae 8-8 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
13-342 11-321 13-551 §-115 10-881 8-944) 26-1 9-4 26 - G52 19-866 
14-00 10-00 11-00 7-00 8-00 | 9-00-10-00 25 9-2 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |21 
LP OMA A Stara late. oo fe ee. | Slew Oct PM VCLRER cotta Mea ema CIAL Tile ar 2 Sanh Be i Maa He AT 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
13-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 SUSU EI tse odo Gorell Seneeks Sige 9-3 |20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
3-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-3 |/18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 /24 
14-00-14-50 10-00 11-00 5-00 6-00 5-00 22 9-6 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
13-50 14-00 15-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 20 9-6 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
1 OO Ma eae NES TEN «| Peta g ae Rem ALA Oe coche ciak-« [Baro alata cl seb dull ene eee Bae pe at, opine ig 9-8 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |27 
12-75 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9  |28-00-40-00 |20-00-28-00 |28 
12-25¢ g g g g fig ee ee 8-7 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13-00g 16-00g 25g 9-2 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
11-50 15-00 15-50 11-50 1200 ee te ee 25 9-1 |28-00-88-00 |18-00-28-00 |31 
HS" SOM SNS err, 15:00" ey ease 122000 He eee s 28 9-1 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-25-00 |32 
ASHHON | Paaeer kes. 3 V7-00=18 00) ak fee 13-00-14-00 }............ 25 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
13-50 14-00 15-00 10-00 LL QO IE? ear eeere A. Osi 8-9 |24-00-80-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
13-50 14-00 16-00 11-00 SOO BRN Mrtets aoa teeta oad 9  |22-00-33-00 |18-00-23-00 |35 
Teta UE Se ie ae, 2 LRA is a eR A Rian COA On 9-4 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
3-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 14 OO} ee tem pea [ia br oi 9-5 |20-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
13-50-14-00g g 16-00g g 14-00g g 25 g 9-5 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
4-00g g 16-00g g 11-00-14-00g| 8-00-12-00g| 22-5¢ 9-5 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |39 
11-50¢ g g g g g g 9-6 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
2-00¢ g 16-00-18 - 00g g 12-00-14-00g| 7-00-10-00g| 23 ¢ 9-2 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
Mercian) Ps llenevetatarsstacte: sie, 0)| atevetacs le Mter eects lie sieheteicteiar ate OM aus ieuaker oo eel eee: seem ee either teens 9-6 |20-00-80-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
PASO) mei Wet, Cini eesieel | oct toy ihe ese ae, ee ee em ere cP ated EAMES 9-7 |21-00-26-00 |15-00-21-00 |48 
OA OOM Meh pete n phi he cote Cy Reclong ico oy ceayAtel lB ss peca ceraua exctone liscasttvece =e =e SORE REET TES eee DG Roy SEA ae NE EA ache 44 
1B O00 ees cso (Ll co -1o O0C| Saunas ce ne 9-00c 9-00c} 30 10 [|30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
eR een eattesnt. selpue! WOR5O as. Mee aks 9:00= 9°75. oes erat, 30 10 17-50 15-00 |46 
18-00 8-50 9 DOM roe eerees o. 35 9-5 p p 47 
OO ee O20) | erm mer OC OOM tre wih vate ol | ceateetat: oxecy Siar 6:-50c| 25 9-6 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 7°50 Selb all. eae teary alas 25 9-8 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 [49 
15-35 7-00 8 O0 is tee e 30 §-5 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23:00 |50 
14-625 7-813 8-563 7-000) 30-3 10-0 26-759 19-506 
13-25-15-75 6-25- 9-00 | 7-25-10-00 | 6-50- 7-50 32-5 9-6 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
12-50-17-00 6-50- 9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 28 10-4 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
15-667 6-750 8-700 9-450) 27-5 9-7 27-305 20-125 
14-00 7-50- 9-50 | 8-00- 9-50 9-50 27 9-8 |28-00-38-00 |20-00-28-00 [53 
19-00 4-25- 4-75 | 5-75= 6:25 |.0. 35801. ash 30 9-4 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |54 
MCS rc tlle sae Seid cos Aiea > Sek cite 6:00- 8-50 | 7-00-10-50 7:25 28 9-8 |22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |55 
A OO leer cue ute neal tahua S eieceiaie ¢ Alacer. oe 11-00-11-60c 11-60c} 25 9-6 |22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
11-506 5-500 6-500 4-167) 29-0 10-0 26-125 18-625 
g g g 10 22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 157 
eT as ore esl S oeo ti accio Aelita wie See Isa RTL [hes x a ctaymem te etallere mache. «co oat 4-50 30 10-1 r r 58 
g 5-00¢g 6-00g g 30 g 9-7 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
11-50g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g 26 g 9-8 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
Ss conse eile bc] NAR ers LIGA 3 cl Ei) 5 oe eek Ae | a ik eae 4-00 30 10-2 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
10-000 7-344 7-446 4-007) 34-2 10-1 28-313 17-688 
Pe EMRE Mase xt cvotchens Car erei earl couch oye re schecete ead) [late ce seesenes eRe eral Eee chin aise are, & | oe SRAM is a over etoresaear 8 10-1 16-00 14-00 |62 
10-50 8-00— 8-75 | 9-50-10-00 |............ 40 10-1 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
Beare als Mao o's aque [lsh baked ake a «0, euteei| atoow Slee law Eouans 7-50— 8-50 | &-50- 9-75 |............ 40 10 27-00-32-00 |22-00-25-00 |64 
HCN CAOE Tlerer rs stieveraucte eca'|tard ee ictaitire tetris nooie cere erecta 5-00 3-50 30 9-9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
TVS) he Aeros oh lee Ly te Orrin, cl Pane Cremer 6-00 8-75 30 9-8 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
8-00 4-50- 5-50 | 6-20-.7-30c 4-77c| 30 10-6 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
OOOO ETI G5. (RSIEREENG Once ae (Rea Fl (per ne aie A Be SOM lie ester stebacre a's |eare ets ees 9-4 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
ete aiete aeatae stele boa fiacpistatgrs tueie to tersi|| he a Mia colateamelels 6-00-10-00 | 8-00-12-00 |............ 35 10-5 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite 


dition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed_ houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 and 5 roomed modern houses, 
of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional municipal tax of 3 per cent are not included in the prices, 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 


OF STATISTICST 


Average Prices in 1926=100 
































t 
Commodities Com- June| June} June| June} June| June|June| June} May| June 
modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 19387 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
*All commodities: 05% 2. ...4.4 567 | 64-0/127-4]155-9] 97-3)/100-1) 93-4] 87-7| 67-5) 84-6) 80-1) 73-2} 81-6] 88-5] 90-4 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable products ........ 185 | 58-1/127-9]167-0] 86-2)/100-6| 84-8} 83-0} 61-5) 87-0) 78-6] 61-9] 70-5} 76-2] 78-9 
II. Animalsand Their Products 76 | 70-9}127-11145-1] 96-0/100-8|107-7| 97-0) 58-5) 77-5) 78-0) 71-2) 76-8] 85-7) 90-0 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

IPROdiEt Samet ta duccsamas 85 | 58-21157-1)176-5]101-7| 99-7] 91-6) 82-1] 69-9] 75-0} 67-4! 66-6) 83-8) 88-2} 91-1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
TOT yo ira ara ets, stent onete 49 63-9} 89-11154-41106-3)100-1] 94-0) 89-1] 61-7} 77-8) 76-8) 77-1} 88-1} 95-4) 96-1 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9]156-9}168-41104-61100-0) 93-8} 91-2} 85-3/103-0)101-4) 97-0/102-6/111-4/111-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 | 98-4]141-9]135-5) 97-3) 98-7| 98-7] 77-8] 68-0) 84-3} 67-8} 69-2] 76-7| 78-1] 78-1 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PP LOUUCTS eee ite cies 83 | 56-8) 82-3}112-2]107-0) 99-0) 93-0} 90-5} 82-7| 86-8) 87-1) 84-6] 88-7) 95-9} 96-0 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- ‘ 
CL TECUS NE ba MeN ie city Sees st crated 77 =| 68-4/118-7)141-5}105-4]100-0} 95-6] 93-0] 80-8) 81-6] 80-1] 77-7) 85-6) 99-7) 99-5 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0}102-7}136-1] 96-9}100-6] 93-4) 89-5] 70-4) 79-5| 77-4) 73-7) 82-3] 88-6]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
RCCO Men ee es (ile d 126 | 61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2} 99-6] 96-7] 94-2} 63-9] 80-3) 78-1] 71-8] 78-3] 85-3]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 10 62-2] 91-91126-3]101-41101-2] 91-2] 86-41 74-8) 79-0} 76-9) 74-9) 84-9} 90-8]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7|133-3}164-3] 98-81100-4] 93-5] 85-0} 64-6) 85-8} 78-6) 68-0) 77-3} 83-3]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55-1] 81-9]108-6}104-1! 96-9} 94-0) 91-4] 84-8) 94-3) 95-5) 94-9)100-4|106-5)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/189-0/171-0} 98-2]100-8} 93-4] 84-3] 62-4} 84-9] 76-7) 65-0) 74-7) 80-7)..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials, Wale. Bate 111 | 67-0}100-7|144-0/108-7| 99-5} 98-6] 92-2] 78-9} 96-4] 89-0) 88-1] 95-2)107-5)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5)148-1]177-3] 95-8/101-1} 92-2) 82-5] 59-6} 83-0) 74-6} 61-1) 71-2) 76-2)..... 
as kt according to origin— 
‘arm— 
FAYE OSCE Uae ae hase be 186 | 59-2)134-7|176-4] 91-2/100-0) 84-2] 80-4] 61-6} 82-3) 74-1] 59-8] 68-6] 75-3)..... 
BS WAM TINS en ee ba ee 105 70: 1/129-0)146-0} 95-9} 98-9|103-5| 92-8) 59-9) 77-4) 77-1] 71-6) 79-1) 86-8)..... 
Farm (Canadian)...... 70 64-1)132-6}160-6] 88-0} 98-8] 93-1] 86-1] 52-5] 83-7] 76-6] 63-2) 64-3} 69-6) 72-1 

DI Viseine kU Mee Al ike eo 16 65:9]111-7]114-1} 91-7] 99-4]102-8] 94-8] 60-3] 71-7] 67-8] 67-2) 78-2) 82-2)..... 
EPs Horestys.. cy eer eau Re 57 | 60-1) 89-7}151-3)106-8}100-2] 93-9} 89-0} 61-9} 77-5| 76-4] 76-7) 87-8] 95-0)..... 
EVE Mineral. Vr sarNie ie 2 203 67-9}115-2/134-6}106-4!] 99-6] 93-0} 87-8] 79-8] 89-2) 86-6] 84-2) 89-9} 95-9)..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 68-8)120-8}154-1] 94-7) 99-2] 92-9] 84-6! 57-6] 83-2] 75-4!) 64-9] 74-0) 80-9]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8/127-7)156-5}100-4/100-1] 91-1) 87-2! 70-2) 80-3] 79-2} 73-0} 80-1) 86-8]..... 











+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:—weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

t For the week ended June 27, 1941, monthly figures not yet available. 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


(Continued from page 859) 

Trade Board effective December 27, 1940, 
fixing the maximum wholesale price of butter 
was revoked by the Board on the first day of 
May, 1941, effective May 10, 1941 (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1941, page 499). On May 10, 
by Order in Council P.-C. 3230, minimum 
prices for first grade creamery butter sold in 
Canada were fixed (Lasour GazetTtr, June, 
1941, page 616). According to a schedule 
attached to the Order in Council establishing 
the minimum prices increases of one-half cent 
per pound per month from May to October 
are provided for. The price of cheese aver- 
aged 24-8 cents per pound at the beginning 
of June, 24:4 cents for May and 24-5 cents 
for June, 1940. Production for the first six 
months of the present year was reported to 
be about six per cent greater than in the 
same period in 1940. 

The price of flour was fractionally higher at 
3°8 cents per pound. Onions advanced from 
an average price of 6 cents per pound in May 
to 9:6 cents for June. The price in June, 
1940, was 5-5 cents per pound. Potatoes have 
shown little change in recent months averag- 


ing 25-1 cents per 15 pounds. The price in 
June, 1940, was 33-4 cents. Granulated sugar 
averaged 8-6 cents per pound at the beginning 
of June as compared with 8-5 cents at the 
beginning of May and 7-5 cents for March. 
Corn syrup at 51-5 cents per five pound tin 
was substantially higher than at the beginning 
of May when the price was 46:2 cents. Tea 
averaged 72-4 cents per pound as compared 
with 70-9 cents in May and 68 cents in June, 
1940. Higher prices for United States anthra- 
cite were reported from several cities and the 
Dominion average price rose from $15.85 per 
ton to $15.94. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of June, 1941: Halifax, $18.25; 
Charlottetown, $17.40; Moncton, $17; Saint 
John, $16.50; Quebec, $16; Three Rivers, 
$16.50; Sherbrooke, $17.50; St. Hyacinthe, 
$16.75; Montreal, $17.50; Ottawa, $18.50; 
Kingston, $17.50; Belleville, $18.50; Peter- 
borough, $18.50; Oshawa, $17.50; Toronto, 
$16; St. Catharines, $15.75; Hamilton, $16.50; 
Brantford, $17.50; Galt, $17.50; Sudbury, 
$19.75; Cobalt, $21.50; Timmins, $21. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


US fadalida ieom employment in Canada at 
the beginning of June continued to show 
widespread expansion, according to data 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 12,555 firms, each employing 
a minimum of 15 persons, the returns being 
representative of all industries except agri- 
culture, fishing, hunting and highly speciai- 
ized business. The reporting firms had 1,528,- 
834 employees at June 1, as compared with 
1,451,822 in the preceding month. This gain 
of 5:3 per cent exceeded the average increase 
recorded from May 1 to June 1 in the period, 
1921-1940. The unadjusted index rose from 
145-5 at May 1, 1941, to 153-0 at the begin- 
ning of June, being then much higher than 
that of 120-9 at June 1, 1940; the latest figure 
was the highest in any month in the more 
than twenty years during which the current 
surveys have been made. The seasonally- 
corrected index, also at 153-0 at the date 
under review, showed a gain of 2-1 points 
from the preceding month. Improvement was 
reported in each of the provinces and in most 
of the major industrial groups at the begin- 
ning of June, 1941. 

The indexes for June 1 in recent years of 
the record are as follows:—1941, 153-0; 1940, 
120-9; 1939, 113-1; 1988, 111-9; 1987, 114-3; 
1936, 102-0; 1935, 97-6; 1934, 96-6; 1933, 
B07; 1932; ‘89-1; 1931,* 103-6; 1930, 116-5’ 
1929, 122-2; 1928, 113-8, and 1927, 107-2. The 
1926 average is taken as 100 in calculating 
these index numbers, 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of July, 1941, the percentage of 
unemployment among local trade unions stood 
at 4-1 in contrast with percentages of 4:6 
at the beginning of June and 7:6 at the be- 
ginning of July, 1940. The percentage for 
July was based on returns compiled from 
2,012 labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 290,957 persons. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada during June, 1941, showed a decline 

31546—14 


in the average daily placements effected when 
compared with the previous month, but a 
gain over those of the corresponding period 
a year ago, construction, maintenance and 
services being mainly responsible for the loss 
under the first comparison and services and 
manufacturing for the increase under the 
second. Vacancies in June, 1941, numbered 
44,729, applications 61,580 and placements in 
regular and casual employment 41,079. 


Prices—In retail prices the official index 
of the cost of living in Canada calculated by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon average prices in the period 1935 to 
1939 as 100 was 111-9 at the beginning of 
July, 1941, as compared with 110-5 at the 
beginning of June: 105-6 for July, 1940; and 
100-8 for the beginning of August and Septem- 
ber, 1989. The increase between August, 1939, 
and July, 1941, was 11:0 per cent. In whole- 
sale prices the weekly index number also 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and based upon prices in 1926 as 100 
was 91:2 for the week ended July 25 as 
compared with 90:4 for the week ended 
June 27 and 88-7 for that ended May 30. 
Comparative figures on a monthly basis for 
certain previous dates are 90-0 for June, 1941; 
82:4 for July, 1940; 72-3 for August, 1939, 
prewar; and 72-6 for July, 1939. 


Business Statistics—The most recent statis- 
tics available reflecting industrial conditions 
in Canada are given in the table on page 868. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
in June was 2°5 per cent higher than in the 
previous month and about 13 per cent higher 
than in June, 1940. The increase for the 
first six months of 1941 was 12-9 per cent as 
compared with the same period in 1940, 

The index of mineral production for June 
was considerably lower both as compared with 
the previous month and with June, 1940, but 
for the six months’ period in 1941 an advance 
of 2-2 per cent was recorded over the corre- 
sponding period in 1940. 

The index of the volume of manufacturing 
was only slightly higher in June than in May 
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Fest a a ep nen SSA Se 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statisties except where noted) 
ee os 


1941 1940 








July June May July June May 


ee er en eee | a | 

















en i 


(°) Trade, external, aggregate... $ |.............. 261,746,093} 290,758,609) 190,959,406} 202,326,491) 211,300,484 
(*%) Imports, merchandise for 
COUSUIMpPLIONS ame eee tee BLE ceaetomente eae 114,923,715} 128,095,970 89, 496, 233 90,704,835} 100,536,837 
(°) Exports, Canadian produce. $ |.............. 145,358,592] 161,639,089] 100,782,062) 110,823,041} 109,852,709 
Customs duty collected....... Si en eer rere te 11, 696, 502 12,520, 481 10,491,348 12, 106,300 13,504, 404 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOURER Ae ee ee sala itis Sh cee ane 4,240, 629,935] 3,265,871,770| 2,622,547,471| 2, 681,584,968] 3,339,595, 188 
(2) Bank notes in circulation... $ |.............- 391,966, 782| 384,219,083] 302,763,707} 307,333,286) 264,668,621 
Bank deposits savings......... CN See RRR oats 5 1, 466,936,129] 1,695, 182,121] 1,612,549,076} 1,608, 863,422) 1,643,084, 405 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |........-...5- 1,191,085,437] 1,031,765,466] 925,197,994) 935,847,848 937,950,070 
Security prices, index numbers— 
Wommon'stocksuy cay es eee clown ate iste heat 64-0 63-9 66-1 65-5 73-3 
Preferred stocks sini. «dela des D2| speek feeee ts 96-8 96-3 89-0 86-9 96-7 
Index of bond yields, Dominion....]............-. 96-4 95-9 101-1 101-4 99-8 
(?) Prices, wholesale, index number. 791-1 90-0 88-5 82-4 81-6 82-1 
(2) Cost of living index number..... 111-9 110-5 109-4 105-6 104-9 104-9 
Index, retail sales, unadjusted......]...........055 133-9 143-1 103-2 121-4 119-9 @ 
(3) Index, retail sales, adjusted.....]........-..45. 134-3 134-7 114-5 116-6 113-7 & 
Index; wholesale sales) sj: Yl. eR aeoeeeed 140-0 148-4 112-8 126-1 136-3 @ 
(2) Employment index number (em- . 
ployers’ pay-roll figures) ...0....)/. che ees ceeees 153-0 145-5 124-7 120-9 114-3 @ 
(7)(4) Unemployment, percentage uy 
(trade union members).......... 4-] 4-6 5-5 7°6 7-9 9-6 
Railway— ; 
(5) Car loadings, revenue freight cars 246,121 259, 884 244, 842 220,925 230, 172 212,207 & 
Canadian National Rail- i 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 25, 655, 442 25, 642, 352 26, 725,770 22,395, 032 22,359, 937 20, 281,335 
Operating expenses....... ST ASN eA EROS Welt hs | attra tars onatee tees 16, 452, 831 15,984, 772 14, 609,124 14,577,890 
Canadian Pacific Railway f 
gross earnings............ $ 19,359, 000 18,497,000 19, 276, 000 15,303,000 14, 192,000 13,512,000 @ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, BS 
operating expenses, alllines $ |........00-0-- 14, 427,960 15, 095, 000 12,898, 586 11, 268, 653 11,047,138 
Steam railways, freight in - 
GONATINTLOS He eset dense op neha chet d vc loll im mre veper tee telat «stall ol seeletonets abel esti 4,386, 613,000} 3,259,595,000| 3,503, 569,000) 2,929,953, 000 
(20) Building permits.......... $ 12,216, 493 11, 668,324 17,099, 935 11,961,321 9,425,773 13, 849,596 
(7) Contracts awarded......... $ 31,954, 800 85, 747, 500 40,875, 600 29,305, 600 39,097, 000 28,093, 800 
Mineral Production— 
Pig iron ie okie ioe weet eels ONISHI sate ies seek 1127313 113, 624 95,924 88, 656 93, 254 
Steel ingots and castings..... PONS Hee tees cis iets 187, 163 206, 110 169,577 166, 243 174,417 
Herro-dlOVS Sc cisjesyec cine esis a EONSIGE Oe tues: 14,699 15,117 9,257 10, 128 10,272 
Golde es ieee lessee OUNCES. eee ce Mee ee eT aea el oee 449,185 456, 626 451,964 443,199 
COak ie eae lee A eye tas PONSA nels: ea 1,157,727 1,198,255 1, 228, 000 1,147, 803 1, 267, 687 
Timber scaled in British 
Columbia Wa..c ise. Was Ay US | LS Ase S oe OD 355,229,396] 375,373,644] 274,705,684] 354,284,139) 304,984,401 
Flour production............-. Ib Dist /Pasieiiaas ar > « 2,117,976 2,121,397 1, 222,975 1,170, 238 1, 282,906 
(8) Sugar, manufactured.........lbs.| 109,736,695} 102,412,562 71,548, 490 99,553,443) 107,509,859 93, 878, 138 
Footwear production.......... AILS] ie Mee eee wa a sels 2, 781,325 2,843,157 1,861,028 1,750, 984 2,192,983 
Output of central electric stations 
BI, ECR AN it Lieyieret UMC ARO Lip Nana k.w.h.|.........++..} 2,560, 060,000} 2,805,394, 000) 2,615,232,000) 2,578,883,000) 2,671, 567,000 
Sales of insurance...........-. Ce Tis Beer een 33,319,000 35, 670, 000 27,963,000 28 , 233, 000 31,369,000 
Newsprint production.......... TONS Ieee een oe 273, 700 284,770 332, 690 315,340 323,560 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 24, 654 25, 753 26,585 14, 469 17,930 21,295 
(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
Busimess. 35k ch sl Fae oe eden Serres se 135-3 132-0 120-9 120-0 117-8 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION... 60. .+--0|eccescueessss 149-3 143-3 131-9 132-1 128-8 
Mineralsproductionie.. ./nssn creel croatia valets ® 125-6 140-8 126-5 137-3 120-5 
Manufacturing: movers sees Sedeial beeraiers Saas S12 141-1 140-8 133-8 128-6 129-6 
Construction au iare sc). eee epee lei nese. 292-3 182-0 130-2 157-4 139-9 
Milectricipowers cee fo ees aoa a alee sereiatelere« 123-3 129-1 128-6 124-2 123-0 
DISTRIB UPION 2 Ais ee cord meeeteeil| Seed apoeiees ote jes 111-3 112-6 102-1 99-3 99-0 
Mrade GmMployvINeMnve speci: ssc oe emetic ce +.0 sl cleianererste rs «teens 120-5 109-9 109-8 109-2 
Carloadings?: ) 2 Feed eae aired. sete 6.8 130- 136-5 126-8 114-9 117-1 
MITA PORES aie as tegen eee alee pers tobais wv ere had aaa Papen ssc 143-9 145-9 130-6 124-6 125-8 
Exports, ExClhudine COld sacaue ccc es ercmeiae =. 9° 182-1 196-3 139-3 154-2 142-3 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the — 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
+ For the week ended July 25, 1941. 
(1) Sum of Bank of Canada and Chartered Bank notes in circulation minus the holdings of Chartered Banks. 
(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. (4) Figures for end of previous month. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending July 26, 1941, and corresponding periods. 


(8) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending July 12, June 14, and May 17, 1941; July 13, June 15, and May 18, 


1940, (7) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. (9) Excluding gold. 
10) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 
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but was nearly 10 per cent higher than in 
June, 1940. In the first six months comparison, 
1941 was 11 per cent higher than in 1940. 
In the latter comparison flour production in- 
creased 23-5 per cent, hog slaughtering 29-3 
per cent, production of steel 19-8 per cent, 
automobiles and trucks, etc. 37:8 per cent. 


The index of the volume of construction 
was about 60 per cent higher in June than 
in May and 85 per cent higher than in June, 
1940. The value of construction contracts 
awarded during the first six months of 1941 
was 215 millions of dollars as compared with 
125 millions in 1940. 


The output of electric power in June was 
little changed both as compared with the 
previeus month and with June, 1940. In the 
distribution of goods, imports and exports 
were lower in June than in May but con- 
siderably higher than in June, 1940. The 
value of exports and the value of imports 
were each 30:1 per cent greater in the first 
six months of 1941 than in the same period 
in 1940. 


Information available for July shows whole- 
sale prices higher both as compared with the 
previous month and with July, 1940. Gross 
earnings of the railways were only slightly 
higher than in June but the increase as com- 
pared with July, 1940, was substantial. The 
number of cars of revenue freight was 5 per 
cent smaller than in June but 18 per cent 
greater than in July, 1940. The value of con- 
tracts awarded was much lower than in June 
but was slightly higher than in July, 1940. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of dis- 
putes recorded for July was 29, involving 
21,860 workers with time loss of 48,572 man 
working days, as compared with 21 disputes 
in July, 1940, involving 8,563 workers with 
time loss of 21,186 days. 

The most important disputes during July 
of this year involved aluminum plant workers 
at Arvida, P.Q., coal miners at Glace Bay and 
Sydney Mines, NS., steel car workers at 
Hamilton, Ont., foundry workers at Brantford, 
Ont., and gold miners at Dawson City, Y.T. 

In July, 1940, the important disputes in- 
volved salmon fishermen in British Columbia, 
coal miners at Glace Bay, and Stellarton, 
N.S., and rubber workers at Guelph, Ont. 

In June, 1941, the number of disputes was 
29, involving 7,320 workers with time loss of 
38,143 days, due chiefly to strikes of hosiery 
and electric apparatus workers at Toronto, 
button factory workers at Kitchener and 
Waterloo, Ont., loggers at Cowichan Lake, 
BC., rolling mill workers and steel products 
factory workers at Montreal, and hosiery 
workers at Owen Sound, Ont. 
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Of the 29 disputes in July, 1941, twenty- 
two were terminated during the month. Two 
terminated in favour of the employers in- 
volved, six in favour of the workers, six were 
compromise settlements, and eight were in- 
definite in result. Seven disputes, involving 
4,120 workers, were recorded as unterminated 
at the end of the month, 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not 
been called off or declared terminated by the 
unions concerned. 

Ten applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and In- 
Investigation vestigation were received 
Act during the month of July 


and two boards were estab- 

lished. Ten boards submitted their reports. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 

ceedings under the Industrial Disputes In- 

vestigation Act will be found in the section 
beginning on page 874. 


Provision for the inspec- 
tion and enforcement of 
fair wages and labour con- 
ditions on Dominion con- 
tracts is provided by Order 
Dominion in Council (P.C. 5522 of 
contracts July 22) as follows: 

Whereas the Minister of Labour reports 
that the Provincial departments of Labour 
have agreed to further the war effort by co- 
operating in the enforcement of the fair wage 
and labour conditions on Government con- 
tracts; 

Therefore, The Deputy of His Excellency 
the Governor General in Council, on the 
recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
is pleased to authorize and doth hereby auth- 
orize the Minister of Labour to appoint any 
provincial official or any other person auth- 
orized to inspect labour conditions pursuant 
to the law of any province as his duly auth- 
orized representative for the enforcement of 
the fair wages and labour conditions on 
Dominion contracts; 

The Deputy of His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour, and under the 
authority of the War Measures Act (Chapter 
206, R.S.C. 1927) is pleased to order and 
doth hereby order that any person who delays 
or obstructs the entry of any duly authorized 
representative of the Minister of Labour into 
any premises in which work is being per- 
formed pursuant to any contract with His 
Majesty or by any agency of His Majesty, 
or who refuses to produce, upon the demand 
of such representative, any papers and records 


Inspection and 
enforcement of 
fair labour 
conditions on 
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relating to wages, hours and labour conditions, 
or who, being upon such premises, refuses to 
be interrogated by any such representative 
shall be guilty of offence and shall be liable 
upon summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding two hundred dollars. 


As a result of co-operation 
between the Departments 
of National Defence and 


Extension of 
training for 


enlisted men Labour (Bureau of Tech- 
in industrial nical Personnel) the Muin- 
plants ister of Labour, Hon. 


N. A. McLarty, announced 
on July 18 that arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the extension of the training of 
enlisted men in certain industrial plants. 

In addition to army schools and _ the 
facilities of training centres a plan is in the 
course of development by the Bureau under 
the directorship of E. M. Little, whereby a 
number of enlisted men will be trained in the 
elements of motor mechanics and in the 
maintenance and repair of wheeled vehicles 
at the shops of some of the industrial 
organizations operating large fleets of trucks 
and buses. The Canadian Electrical Associa- 
tion and Petroleum Industry have organized 
for this work. The military authorities have 
undertaken to supply enough maintenance 
work on their equipment at various points 
to meet the need of the trainees and the plan 
includes the overhaul of a certain number 
of military vehicles at the shops of companies 
in these industries. 

This development is in line with the 
general plan of utilizing all the facilities 
available not only for the construction but 
maintenance of military equipment and the 
training of enlisted men. 


The convention call to the 


Wartime 57th annual conference of 
convention call the Trades and Labour 
of Trades and Congress of Canada to be 


held in Calgary, commen- 
cing on September 22, 
‘reflects the determination of organized labour 
to play its full part in ensuing victory and 
at the same time to safe-guard social stand- 
dards. That part of the “call” is as follows: 


The knowledge that so many people in other 
parts of the world have had their liberties 
destroyed by the ruthless use of armed force, 
strengthens our determination to defend the 
right which we still enjoy of meeting in free 
assembly. The preservation of our democratic 
institutions is a responsibility that all must 
share and labour should be prepared to give 
a lead towards the establishment of a more 
equitable social order. 

To fulfil these obligations unity of purpose is 
essential and this can best be achieved if all 
eligible to do so, participate in the shaping 
of our policies and the formulation of our 
declarations. It is only in this way that the 
strength of our movement can be demonstrated 
and its full influence exercised. 


Labour Congress 


Achievement of victory, upon which our 
whole future way of life depends, is the 
paramount concern of all workers and to this 
end every opportunity has been taken to give 
effect to the solemn pledge given at our 1939 
and 1940 conventions to support to the full 
the prosecution of the war. 

While our first duty is to furnish the armed 
forces with equipment, munitions and all other 
needed supplies, there is a further responsibility 
to safeguard, as far as may be possible, the 
conditions of employment and social standards 
which many of them have, as trade union 
members, assisted in establishing. 


On August 15, the Minister 
Wartime Prices of Labour, Hon. Norman 
and Trade Board A. McLarty announced 
Transferred to ‘that, on his recommenda- 
Jurisdiction of tion the Cabinet had ap- 
Department of proved the transfer of the 
Finance Wartime Prices and Trade 

Board from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Department of Labour to that of 
the Department of Finance. 

In announcing the change the Minister 
explained that it was being made as it was 
considered that the Ministry of Finance was 
the appropriate one for an agency of economic 
control. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board was 
establsihed in September 1939 (Lasour 
Gazerre September 1939, pages 881-2 and 
pages 889-893) to provide safeguards against 
any undue increase in the prices of food, fuel 
or other necessities of life, and to ensure 
adequate supplies and equitable distribution 
through the existing organizations of whole- 
sale and retail trade. 

Since the establishment of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board its major activities 
have been recorded from time to time im 
the monthly issues of the Lasour GaAzErrTe. 


As at July 31, 1941, the 


Employers Unemployment. Insurance 
registered under Commission reported that 
Unemployment 112,728 persons had regis- 
Insurance tered as employers in Can- 
Commission ada and had requisitioned 


a total of 2,363,663 Insur- 
ance Books for their employees in msurable 
employment. 

Figures showing the number and value of 
Unemployment Insurance stamps purchased 
through the Post Office for the month of 
July were not yet available. 


An Order in Council “freez- 


“Freezing” of ing” all raw silk, not 
all raw silk required for the production 
in Canada for of war materials, was 


announced on August 9 by 
Hon. C.D. Howe, Minister 
of Munitions and Supply. The new order 
becomes immediately effective, and covers all 
raw silk whether in, outside, or in transit to 
Canada. Silk on which the throwing (twisting 


war purposes 
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into threads) has been completed, however, is 
excluded. So while “throwing” operations and 
all prior processes must cease for the time 
being, the silk which has been already thrown 
can be carried to completion in finished goods. 

In view of the uncertainty of future ship- 
ments from abroad, the Order in Council is 
designed to conserve the supply of silk and 
make it available to the war industries. 

Specifically, the new order states that no one, 
without the consent of the Minister or his 
representative, may “buy, sell, deliver, accept 
delivery of, or otherwise dispose of, or deal 
with silk or use silk for the purpose of making 
any article, commodity, or thing”, provided 
the material is not required for the production 
of munitions and war supplies. 

Mr. Howe has named Plateau Company 
Limited, a government-owned and operated 
company, as his authorized representative for 
all purposes of this Order in Council. 

The Order in Council also states: “That 
every person who has in his possession or under 
his control or subject to his order any silk 
shall comply with any and all directions made 
by the Minister or his duly authorized repre- 
sentative requiring such person to furnish to 
the Minister or such representative reports 
showing the amount of all silk in his possession, 
under the control or subject to the order of 
such person and the form or state that such 
silk is in including the state of manufacture or 
process, and such other information as may be 
required by the Minister or his representative. 
Such reports may be required immediately and 
or from time to time as the Minister or his 
duly authorized representative may determine.” 

Upon being furnished with satisfactory 
evidence that it is not required or suitable for 
war production, the Minister may release the 
silk. 

Sale of sliced loaves, spe- 
cial deliveries of bread, and 
the use of either multi- 
coloured or double wrap- 
pers were forbidden by an 
Order of the Wartime Prices 
Board which became effective 


Bread Orders 
of Wartime 
Prices and 
‘Trade Board 


and Trade 
August 11. 

These measures are being taken, according 
to the Board’s statement, to conserve ma- 
terials, power, and labour which can be used 
more effectively in the national defence 
program. 

On and after the effective date, the Order 
provides that no bread company or retailer 
will be permitted to make a special delivery 
of bread to householders. Double wrapping 
and slicing bread must also cease on that date. 
Bakers will, however, be permitted to use up 
current supplies of multi-coloured single wrap- 
pers. Hereafter wrappers must be printed in 
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not more than one colour on a single coloured 
paper. 

The recent removal of the wheat processing 
tax and these new economies in manufacture 
and delivery should, in the opinion of the 
Board, render unnecessary any increase in 
the retail price of bread. é 

The above Order was supplemented by an- 
other on August 11 which restricted the ex- 
tent of the imprinting and the weight and 
quality of the wrapping paper. 

Henceforth, the highest quality paper per- 
mitted for bread wrappers is either unfilled 
white sulphite or a brown kraft of standard 
shade or shades. This paper is not to weigh 
more than 20 pounds, dry weight, 24” x 36” 
basis for the 480 sheet ream, and not more 
than 32 pounds on the same basis when 
waxed. The wrapper must not be treated in 
any way for opacity. 

Printing on bread wrappers must be in a 
single colour, in standard type design, and 
must not cover more than 25 per cent of 
the surface. 

While these regulations were made effective 
immediately the Order was issued, bakers 
were authorized to use stocks of wrap- 
pers on hand or those now in process of 
being printed. Stocks of filled white sulphite 
paper in possession of the bread wrapper 
manufacturers, or ready for delivery to these 
firms by paper manufacturers on orders placed 
prior to August 8th, may also be utilized. 

Plates currently used for imprinting bread 
wrappers which do not involve printing in 
more than one colour and the imprint of 
which does not exceed 25 per cent of the sur- 
face coverage are also permitted under the 
new Order even though they may not be 
designed in standard type. 


Butcher shops, restaurants, 
hotels, boarding houses and 
institutions have been urg- 
ed by Dr. George Hilton, 
Oils Administrator of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board, to “serve by conserving’ bones and 
surplus animal fats such as butcher scraps, 
suet and dripping. 

Millions of pounds of animal fats have 
gone to waste every year in Canada, the Ad- 
minister pointed out. Now many of these 
fats are needed to replace vegetable oils which 
came to this country by ocean tanker from 
The Netherlands, East Indies, Malaya, 
Ceylon, British East Africa, Brazil, China 
and Japan. 

Owing to the curtailment of ocean shipping, 
and the exchange available for imported vege- 
table oils, the Canadian price of animal fats 
has doubled in the past few months. Conserva- 


Conservation of 
fats urged by 
Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board 
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tion measures, therefore, in addition to aiding 
the war effort will prove financially profit- 
able. Commercial fat collectors are asked to 
co-operate in this conservation effort by ex- 
tending their operations. 

Wherever possible, and especially in butcher 
shops, the Board’s statement requests the 
separation of edible and inedible fats. 

Plans are now under consideration for the 
collection and utilization of surplus animal 
fats from individual homes. 


Control of lumber prices in 


Control of Canada, established two 
timber prices months ago as a_ war 
in Canada measure, is producing satis- 


factory results, A. S. Nich- 
olson, Timber Controller of the Department 
of Munitions and Supply, stated on August 3. 

“The twelve district committees set up in 
producing or distributing regions are working 
with enthusiasm, and the entire plan is opera- 
ting smoothly. This, we feel, is indicative 
of what can be accomplished by an industry 
when given the opportunity to keep its own 
house in order,” stated the Controller. 

The Timber Controller pointed out that 
Canada is now consuming about 45 per cent 
of an approximate annual lumber output of 
44 billion feet. “According to those who 
understand the lumber market,” he added, 
“Canadians would very probably be paying 
an average increase of $10.00 per thousand 
feet, had price control not been put into 
effect. Nor would any corresponding benefits 
have accrued to the industry itself. In fact, 
such an unwarranted increase would be fol- 
lowed by higher production costs and would 
leave the industry in a very hazardous posi- 
Lion,” 

Emphasizing that the arrangement, which 
places price control largely in the hands of 
the industry itself, is in no way related to 
export prices, the Timber Controller said that 
the shipment to the United States of large 
quantities of Canadian lumber is proving an 
important source of foreign exchange. 

Under the present control system, which 
fixes maximum retail selling prices at the 
levels prevailing on April 1, 1941, plus the 
sales tax, it is not permissible for any manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, or retailer to increase 
prices or to publish a new list without the 
approval of the Timber Controller on the 
recommendation of the committee concerned. 

“In order to make the plan workable, effect- 
ive, and fair to those who are giving it their 
co-operation,” Mr. Nicholson said, “an organ- 
ization has been set up to investigate com- 
plaints and, where necessary, to check sales. 
This work, however, happily has been kept to 
a minimum.” 


Mr. P. Conroy, vice-presi- 
Mr. P. Conroy dent of District No. 18, 
appointed as United Mine Workers of 
alternate member America, and vice-president 
of National of the Canadian Congress 
Labour Supply of Labour has been ap- 
Council pointed by Order in Coun- 

eil P.C. 5760 of July 31, 
1941, as alternate member of the National 
Labour Supply Council to act as a member 
of the Council in the absence of Mr. A. R. 
Mosher, president of the Canadian Congress 
of Labour. 

The appointment of Mr. Conroy became 
necessary as a result of the resignation of 
Mr. C. H. Millard, director of Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, who had been acting 
as alternate for Mr. Mosher since the estab- 
lishment of the National Labour Supply 
Council in June 1940 (Lasour Gazette July 
1940, pages 630-31). 


A resolution recently intro- 


Observance of duced into the Pennsylvania 


child labour Legislature is designed to 
laws in wartime avoid an increase in child 
urged in delinquency such as occur- 
Pennsylvania red in the first World War 


accompanied by a tendency 
to disregard the laws protecting children. The 
Legislature is urged to call on local school 
boards to enforce the compulsory attendance 
laws and on the Department of Labor and 
Industry to enforce strictly the State child- 
labour laws by enlarging the appropriate 
divisions if necessary. 


Employment and training 
Employment and of women in defence jobs 
Training of without lowering wage, hour 
women in and other working stan- 
U.S. defence dards, was urged on July 
jobs urged by 29 by Sidney Hillman, As- 
Sidney Hillman  sociate Director General of 
the Office of Production 
Management, in letters to nearly 200 ainplane 
companies and other defence contractors. 
To avoid unnecessary importation of “out- 
of-town” labour and the resultant housing 
difficulties and uprooting of families, Mr. 
Hillman urged these manufacturers to seek 
qualified women workers to fill a long list of 
operations which they can satisfactorily per- 
form. It was noted that shortages in available 
and qualified male workers are occurring 
already in defence industries in some sections. 
“Defense employers should indicate to the 
State Employment Service those occupations 
in which women will be used, and training 
agencies will establish defense training cour- 
ses for women in those occupations requiring 
training,” the letter said. 
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Surveys of the aircraft industry show wo- 
men are competent in such work as machine 
shop, press and forming, metal fabrication, 
bench and stainless steel assemblies, fuselage 
assembly, wings, control surfaces, cowling, 
fairing, tank, final assembly, painting, cover- 
ing, heat treating, anodizing, welding, and 
many other operations. 


Radio, electrical manufacturing, small parts 
producers, and other defence industries have 
successfully employed women in many occu- 
pations. Mr. Hillman’s letter noted that the 
ability of adequately trained women to do 
such jobs was demonstrated during the World 
War, and since that time in industry itself. 

“It is necessary,’ he said, “that the hours 
of work, rates of pay, and conditions of work 
conform with established standards for the 
industry, in order that there may be no dis- 
turbance due to a lowering of these standards.” 


The Governing Body of 
the International Labour 
Office (presently located in 
Labour Organi- McGill University, Mont- 
zation to be real) has decided to con- 
held in New York vene a conference of the 

International Labour Or- 
ganization to be held in New York, com- 
mencing on October 27. 

Before the outbreak of the war the Govern- 
ing Body of the Office unanimously agreed 
that even in the event of war the Organiza- 
tion should maintain its activities to ‘the 
fullest extent possible. This policy was re- 
ceived with general approval at the session of 
the International Labour Conference held in 
June 1939 and later expressly endorsed by a 
large majority of the Governments of Mem- 
bers. Circumstances prevented the holding of 
the session of the International Labour Con- 
ference convened to meet in Geneva in June 
1940, but in recent months members of the 
Governing Body, in all three groups, have 
expressed the view that the holding of a con- 
ference was. essential to the fulfilment 
of the policy of maintaining the activities of 
the Organization and would provide an in- 
valuable opportunity for delegates of Govern- 
ments and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions to meet and survey social developments 
throughout the world during this critical 
period and to discuss the present and future 
responsibilities of the International Labour 
Organization. 


Conference of 
International 


In view of present conditions the Governing 
Body decided that the Conference should be 
an extraordinary or special Conference of the 
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International Labour Organization, which 
would not possess the usual constitutional 
powers of the mormal annual session of the 
International Labour Conference. As the 
adoption of international labour conventions 
or recommendations is not contemplated, the 
absence of normal constitutional powers will 
not in any way diminish the importance of 
the International Labour Organization. 


The composition of the Conference will be 
governed by the same principles as the or- 
dinary annual sessions of the International 
Labour Conference. The Members. will there- 
fore be entitled to be represented by delega- 
tions composed of two Government repre- 
sentatives, one employers’ representative and 
one workers’ representative. The number of 
advisers who may accompany a delegate is 
normally two advisers for each item on the 
agenda. The Director’s Report, which is 
dealt with in full conference, is not considered 
as an item on the agenda for this purpose. 

The agenda of the Conference, as decided 
by the Governing Body, will be:— 


(1) Report of the Acting Director of the 
International Labour Office. 

(2) Methods of collaboration between the 
public authorities, workers’ organiza- 
tions and employers’ organizations. 


The discussion of the second question will 
be on the basis of the report originally pre- 
pared for the session of the International La- 
bour Conference convened for June 1940, 
together with a supplement now in prepara- 
tion. 


————_— 


It was announced on August 21, by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply that 
contracts were awarded in July for the con- 
struction of 330 additional houses under the 
program being administered by Wartime 
Housing Limited. These are being undertaken 
to relieve housing congestion at Brownsburg 
and de Salaberry, Quebec, Amherst, NS., and 
Frankford, Ont. 


Substantial progress was also reported on 
the projects being constructed in Fort Erie, 
Welland, St. Catharines, Windsor, Fort 
William, Hamilton, Peterborough, Parry Sound, 
Nobel, Dundas, Halifax and Dartmouth. 
Foundations of a large proportion of the 
houses, staff houses, and commissaries under 
way have been completed, while the framing 
has been erected, electric wiring roughed in, 
and sewer services completed in many of 
them. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


EPORTS were received during the past 

month from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with 
the following disputes :— 


1. Between the Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q., and its bus chauffeurs, 
members of Division 210, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers; 


2. Between the St. John Dry Dock and 
Shipbuilding Company, Limited, Saint John, 
N.B., and its carpenters, members of Local 
840, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America; 


3. Between the National Steel Car Corpora- 
tion, Limited, and employees in its Aircraft 
Division, Malton, Ontario, members of Lodge 
717, International Association of Machinists; 


4. Between Kraft Paper Products, Limited, 
and Cables, Conduits and Fittings, Limited, 
both of St. Johns, P.Q., and their employees, 
members of the Federal Labour Union of 
Paper and Cable Workers of St. Johns; 


5. Between Canada Veneers, Limited, Saint 
John, N.B., and its employees, members of 
Local 2533, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America; 


6. Between the Schofield Woollen Company, 
Limited, Oshawa, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 18, Canadian Hosiery 
Workers’ Union; 


7. Between (a) the Waterloo Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, Waterloo, Ont., and 
its employees, members of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, (b) the Dominion 
Truck Equipment Company, Limited, Kitch- 
ener, Ont., and its employees, also members 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
and (c) the L. McBrine Company, Limited, 
Kitchener, Ont., and its employees, members 
of the Shoe and Leather Workers Organizing 
Committee; 


8. Between Hayes Steel Products, Limited, 
Merritton, Ont., and its employees, members 
of Local 676, United Automobile Workers of 
America; 


9. Between Gray Forgings and Stampings, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and employees in its 
Polishing Department, members of Local 21, 
Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ 
International Union; and 


10. Between Dumarts, Limited, Kitchener, 
Ont., and its employees, members of Local 
139, United Packinghouse Workers of America. 


At the end of this statement will be found 
information concerning the aforementioned 
reports and three reports received during the 
month of June (Lasour Gazerrr, July, 1941, 
page 736), as follows:— 

1. Between the Quebec Power Company, 
Quebec, P.Q., and its operators, linemen and 
patrolmen, members of Local “B” 1106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 

2. Between the National Steel Car Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and certain 
groups of its employees; and 

3. Between the Imperial Iron Corporation, 
Limited, St. Catharines, Ont., and its employ- 
ees, members of Local 199, United Automo- 
bile Workers of America. 


Applications Received 


In July ten applications for the establish- 
ment of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act were received in 
the Department of Labour, as follows:— 


1. From 87 employees of Hobbs Glass, 
Limited, London, Ont., members of Local 
846, United Automobile Workers of America. 
The dispute arose out of the employees’ 
request for recognition of the union as their 
collective bargaining agent. A settlement has 
been reached following reference of the dis- 
pute to the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission (page 935) and the application has 
been withdrawn. 

2. From 128 employees of Canadian Pot- 
teries, Limited, St. Johns, P.Q., members of 
Local 78, National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. The dispute, which arose out of the 
employees’ request for increased wages, vaca- 
tions with pay, improved working conditions 
and union recognition, was referred to the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission (see 
page 936). 

3. From employees of Gypsum, Lime and 
Alabastine, Canada, Limited, Caledonia, Ont., 
members of Federal Union No. 22367, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour. The dispute, 
arising out of the employees’ request for a 
union agreement embodying increased rates 
of pay, is said to affect 200 employees directly 
and 2 indirectly. It has been referred to the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 

4. From approximately 340 employees of 
St. Lawrence Alloys and Metals, Limited, 
Beauharnois, P.Q., members of Federal Union 
No. 22613, American Federation of Labour. 
The dispute, which arose out of the em- 
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ployees’ request for increased wages, wartime 
cost-of-living bonuses, changes in hours of 
labour and improved working conditions, was 
referred to the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission. A settlement was brought about 
by the Commission (page 934) and _ sub- 
sequently the application was withdrawn. 


5. From employees in the Waterworks, 
Engineer’s and Garage Departments of the 
City of Edmonton, Alta., members of Ed- 
monton Civic Employees Federal Union No. 
30, Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
The dispute, arising out of the employees’ 
request for amendment of their existing agree- 
ment to provide for elimination of deductions 
from wages for statutory holidays, a strict 
observance of the seniority clause in the agree- 
ment and the payment of wartime cost-of- 
living bonuses, was said to affect 301 em- 
ployees directly and 100 indirectly. As the 
dispute did not come within the scope of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, a 
board was not established. 


6. From 240 employees of Alliance Paper 
Mills, Limited, Merritton, Ont., members of 
Local 77, International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. The dis- 
pute, which arose out of the employees’ 
request for increased wages, has been referred 
to the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commis- 
sion. 


7. From approximately 1,400 employees of 
Canada Packers, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
members of Local 114, Packinghouse Workers 
Organizing Committee. The dispute, which 
arose out of the employees’ request for recog- 
nition of the union as their collective bargain- 
ing agent and a signed union agreement, has 
been referred to the Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commission. 


8. From approximately 4,000 workers in the 
employ of various gold mining companies in 
the Kirkland Lake district, Ontario, members 
of Local 240, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers. The dispute, which 
arose out of the employees’ request for a 
master union agreement embodying increased 
rates of pay, changes in hours of labour and 
improved working conditions, has been re- 
ferred to the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission. 


9. From employees of Building Products, 
Limited, Pont Rouge, P.Q., members of the 
- National Catholic Union of Pulp and Paper 

_ Mill Workers. The dispute, which arose out 
of the employees’ request for union recogni- 
tion and increased rates of pay, and which is 
said to affect 180 workers directly and 35 
indirectly, has been referred to the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. 
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10. From 265 employees of the Deloro 
Smelting and Refining Company, Deloro, Ont., 
members of Federal Union No. 22788, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labour. The dispute, 
which arose out of the employees’ request for 
a union agreement embodying increased rates 
of pay, was referred to the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission. A settlement was brought 
about by the Commission (page 937) and 
subsequently the application was withdrawn. 


Boards Established 


On July 2 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between Noorduyn Aviation, Limited, 
and Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, 
P.Q., and Fairchild Aircraft, Limited, Lon- 
gueuil, P.Q., and their employees, members 
of Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712, International 
Association of Machinists (LAsour GazeETrTe, 
July, 1941, page 738). The personnel of the 
board is as follows: the Honourable Mr. 
Justice H. A. Fortier, Hull, P.Q., chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
J. A. McClelland, Valois, P.Q., appointed on 
the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
D. A. Paterson, Montreal, appointed on the 
nomination of the employers. 

On July 3 a board was established to deal 
with a dispute between the Chromium Mining: 
and Smelting Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste.. 
Marie, Ont., and its employees, members of 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
(Lasour GazeTTs, July, 1941, pages 736-737). 
The personnel of the board is as follows: Mr. 
H. E. Fuller, K.C., Sarnia, Ont., chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; 
Professor G. M. A. Grube, of the University 
of Toronto, appointed on the nomination of 
the employees; and Mr. R. L. Kellock, KC., 
Toronto, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 

Boards Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between W. 
D. Beath and Son, Limited, Toronto, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 1039, 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee (LABouR 
GazertE, July, 1941, page 736) has been fully 
constituted. The personnel of the board is 
as follows: His Honour Judge I. M. Mac- 
donell, chairman, appointed on the joint rec- 
ommendation of the other two members; Mr. 
David Goldstick, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees; and Mr. F. G. Gard- 
iner, K:C., appointed on the nomination of 
the employer. All three reside in Toronto. 

The board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Canadian General Electric Com- 
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pany, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and employees 
at its Lansdowne Avenue (Davenport) Works 
and its Ward Street Works, Toronto, Ont., 
members of Local 507, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America 
(LasourR GAZETTE, July, 1941, page 737) has 
also been fully constituted. The personnel of 
the board is as follows: His Honour Judge 
I. M. Macdonell, Toronto, chairman, ap- 
pointed in the absence of a joint reeommenda- 
tion from the other two members; Mr. Drum- 
mond Wren, Toronto, appointed on the nom- 
ination of the employees; and Mr. J. J. Bench, 
K&C., St. Catharines, Ontario, appointed on 
the nomination of the employer. 


Board Reconvened 


In March, 1941, a report was received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Hamilton Uniform Cap Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ont., and its employees, members of 
Local 47, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery 
Workers’ International Union (Lasour Ga- 
zETTE, March, 1941, pages 227-231). Early in 
July the Minister of Labour requested the 
board to reconvene in order that it might 
deal with matters still in dispute. 


Settlements 


The Port Arthur Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, Port Arthur, Ontario, has signed an 
agreement, effective for the duration of the 
war, with its employees, members of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Tron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America, the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, the International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Drop Forgers and 
Helpers, the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners of America and the 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada. The agreement was reached as a result 
of negotiations between the parties subsequent 
to the receipt of the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with differences between them (LABouR 
Gazette, July, 1941, pages 767-774). 


Details of other settlements will be found 
immediately below in the review of the reports 
of various Boards of Conciliation and Invest- 
igation and in the summary (beginning on 
page 929) of the work of the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the Quebec Power Company 
and its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute between 
the Quebec Power Company, Quebec, P.Q., 
and its operators, linemen and patrolmen, 
members of Local Union “B” 1106, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
has presented its findings to the Minister of 
Labour. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, 
chairman; Mr. Wilbrod Bherer, Quebec, P.Q., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer; 
and Mr. J. A. McClelland, Valois, P.Q., 
appointed on the nomination of the employees. 

The cause of the dispute was twofold. 
While the employees desired: renewal of the 
existing agreement, they asked that a general 
increase in wage rates of 10 cents an hour 
be granted. They also requested that when 
a worker is promoted he immediately receive 
the rate of pay designated for his new classifi- 
cation. 

Individual reports were submitted by the 
three Board members. 

With respect to the employees’ request for 
an increase’in wage rates of 10 cents an hour, 
the majority recommendation, that of the 
chairman and Mr. Bherer, is that no increase 
in wages should be granted’ at the present 
time. Mr. McClelland dissents from this 
recommendation. 


In regard to the second demand of the 
employees, that for an improvement in the 
application of the classification of the workers, 
the majority recommendation, that of the 
chairman and Mr. McClelland, is that the 
men be paid from the time of any promotion 
the salary attached to the job which is being 
performed. On this point Mr. Bherer 
dissents. 

In the employees’ brief submitted to the 
Board their request for a wage revision was 
stated to be based mainly on the increased 
cost of running the household due to new and 
increased taxes. 

As an additional reason it was submitted 
that the wage rates of power company em- 
ployees in Montreal are higher than in 
Quebec and that, therefore, the rate of 
wages in the City of Quebec should be 
adjusted to the same level because the men 
are doing the same class of work and are 
exposed to the same hazards. . 

Among the reasons advanced by the chair- 
man and Mr. Bherer in their reports for 
recommending no change in wage rates are 
the following: That as taxes should bear 
proportionately on all classes in the com- 
munity and as many of the taxes enumerated 
in the employees’ brief do not apply on the 
necessities of life, added taxes would be no 
reason for increasing wages, and in any event 
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most of the taxes were in existence when the 
agreement, then satisfactory to the employees, 
was signed in August, 1940; that no evidence 
was adduced to show that the cost of living 
in the City of Quebec has so increased as to 
justify an increase in wage rates of 10 cents 
an hour; and that present wages are higher 
than in the period 1926-1929. They accept 
the company’s contention that wage rates of 
comparable workers in Montreal should not 
be considered as the criterion, their reasons 
being that living costs are higher in Montreal 
than in Quebec and that higher technical 
qualifications are demanded of power employ- 
ees in the Montreal district, which factors 
naturally result in a higher wage schedule. 

Mr. J. A. McClelland in his minority report 
considers that the request of the employees 
for a general increase of 5 cents an hour is 
justified, -it having been shown that wage 
rates for power company employees are higher 
in Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Sydmey and 
Halifax, and the company having admitted 
that the work required is as skilfully per- 
formed by its employees as by those of any 
other company. 

The second point at issue concerned the 
promotion of men from a lower to a higher 
classification. It was explained to the Board 
that the practice followed by the company is 


to pay men who have been promoted at an 
intermediate rate for a time on the ground 
that they are not yet fully qualified, the full 
increase being paid later when they are con- 
sidered to have completed their training. 
The men claim that once a man is promoted 
he should be paid the salary attached to the 
new rank. The chairman and Mr. McClelland 
agree with the employees’ contention and 
recommend that where promotion has taken 
place the men so promoted be paid the rate 
for such classification from the date of 
promotion. 


Mr. Bherer, in dissenting from this recom- 
mendation, refers to the article in the agree- 
ment of August 1, 1940, which states that 
“men with their complete training will have 
the following salaries”. In his view it would 
not be fair to the trained men in a classifica- 
tion to have anyone receiving training paid 
the same salary. 

The contract of August 1, 1940, provided 
that “sentority and efficiency shall be con- 
sidered when it becomes necessary to reduce 
the working force, or to give promotion”. 
The chairman urges that due regard be given 
to the provision concerning length of ser- 
vice and that when two men of equal ability 
and fitmess are eligible for promotion the 
senior have the preference. 


Report of Board in Disputes Between National Steel Car Corporation, 
Limited, Hamilton, Ont., and Certain Groups of Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with disputes between the 
National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, 
Hamilton, Ont., and certain groups of its em- 
ployees, members of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, has presented a further 
report (Lapour Gazerte, July, 1941, page 736). 


The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge A. H. Dowler, Port Arthur, 
Ont., chairman, appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, 
Ont., appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 

In April the board had made an interim 
report, signed by the chairman and Mr. 
Cohen, with Mr. Evans dissenting (LaBour 
Gazerte, May, 1941, pages 527-30). 


The further report of the board is signed by 
the chairman and Mr. Evans. A minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Cohen. The 
texts of these reports are printed below. 


Report of Board 


To the Hon. N. A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


Dear Sir:— 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Aci and 
re differences between National Steel Car 
Corporation, Limited, and certain of its 
employees said to be members of Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee in four 
Departments of the Hamilton plant of the 
Corporation. 


By reference to our interim report dated 
April 10, 1941, it will be seen that disputes 
between the Corporation and its employees in 
four departments of the Hamilton plant of the 
Corporation, said to be members of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, concerning 

(a) Unjustifiable dismissals, 

(b) Union recognition, and 

(c) Hours and rates of pay, 
and, in addition, in three of the four depart- 
ments, working conditions, were referred to 
this Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you. 
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Since this interim report Mr. E. J. Brunning 
was appointed Controller of the Hamilton 
plant of the Corporation by Order in Council 
P.C. 3040. 

A ballot of the employees of the Corporation 
was taken on May 8, 1941, on the following 
question: “Do you desire to be represented in 
negotiations with the National Steel Car 
Corporation by the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee?”, with the following result :— 


Bligibled Votes:\... .coLeyereh 2,834 
Nol Voting wh Vestine. pane aa... 1,750 
NOs Voting) No attial. aa5e: 542 
No. Spoiled Ballots.:.......... 75 


The Board reconvened at Hamilton on May 
16, 1941, at which time the employees 
advised this Board they intended to apply for 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
deal with disputes similar to those before this 
Board and between the Corporation and all 
its employees of its Hamilton plant, and fur- 
ther advised this Board, in view of the above, 
they proposed to withdraw disputes concerning 
adjustment of hours, wages, and working con- 
ditions in the four departments from con- 
sideration by this Board, so that the question 
of hours, wages, and working conditions could 
be dealt with in the plant as a whole. The 
Controller at the same time advised the Board 
he would not enter into any negotiations or 
collective bargaining agreement with any 
union. After considerable discussion the Board 
adjourned to give the parties an opportunity 
to consider and determine their respective 
positions and the employees were directed, if 
they decided to proceed with the question of 
adjustment of hours, rates, and working con- 
ditions in the four departments before this 
Board, to file a brief giving particulars in 
detail of their demands on or before May 831, 
1941, to which the Controller could apply on or 
before June 5, 1941. Briefs were filed. 


The Board reconvened at Hamilton on June 
17, 1941. The employees’ brief dealt with 
demands regarding adjustment of hours, wages 
and working conditions in a general way, 
applicable to the plant as a whole, and not 
specifically to such disputes in the four depart- 
ments before this Board. This brief further 
disclosed that they had made an application 
for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Act to deal with disputes similar to 
those before this Board in the four depart- 
ments, between the Corporation and all its 
employees in its Hamilton plant, which 
application we are informed is still pending. 
The Controller’s brief stated: “The matter of 
union recognition cannot be dealt with at the 
present time in view of the fact the plant is 
being operated by a Controller appointed by 
the Government”, 


The Controller further stated to the Board: 
“T propose, as Government Controller of the 
plant, forthwith to ask the employees of the 
company to appoint a representative com- 
mittee to meet me at the earliest possible date 
and discuss the question of wages, hours, and 
other pertinent matters, so as to arrive at an 
equitable understanding, 

“Among the changes contemplated, I pro- 
pose to institute an 8-hour day and a 48-hour 
week, with time and one-half for all hours 
worked in excess of the above; further, the 
working week to be a maximum of 60 hours 
and 6 days per week, except in the case of 
breakdown or emergency. 

“There will also be some adjustments in 
pay to prevent hardship where the working 
week has been unduly shortened. 

“Before my appointment as Controller, I 
understand discussions took place regarding 
certain allegedly unjustifiable dismissals. In 
order that this subject may be finally disposed 
of, I have given instructions for the men in 
question to be allowed to return to work, 
although, from the investigations J have made, 
there is some doubt in my mind as to whether 
the past records of some of them justify such 
generous treatment.” 

We should now summarize the present posi- 
tion of the disputes, as follows:— 

(a) Unjustifiable dismissals: All circum- 
stances giving rise to disputes under this 
heading occurred prior to the appoint- 
ment of the Controller. The Con- 
troller has returned to work Ryce, Lake, 
Tanner and Dennault. This action of 
the Controller would seem to dispose 
of this phase of the disputes. 

Neb) Union Recognition: The Controller 
states his position: “The matter of 
union recognition cannot be dealt with 
at the present time, in view of the fact 
the plant is being operated by a Con- 
troller appointed by the Government.” 
Adjustment of hours, wages, and work- 
ing conditions: 

Owing to the position taken by the Con- 
troller in charge of the operation of the plant, 
we are of the opinion we should make no 
finding in respect of these matters (b) and (c) 
now. 

In view of the above, the Chairman of the 
Board has decided that the Board now adjourn 
its sittings, submitting this further report of 
the situation to date to you. The Board can 
resume its sittings if requested so to do, to 
deal with any of the above matters. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) H. H. Dowterr. 
(Sgd.) R. R. Evans. 


Dated at Hamilton, June 20, 1941. 


(c) 
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Minority Report 


To the Honourable the Minister or Lasour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. ° 
Sir: 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between National Steel Car 
Corporation, Limited, and certain of its 
employees said to be members of Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, in four 
Departments of the Hamilton plant of the 
Corporation. 


1. The Chairman is of the opinion that this 
Conciliation Board has reached an impasse by 
reason of the position taken by the Company 
Controller. My own opinion, however, is that 
the Board has its own responsibilities and 
functions and that the time has been reached 
when these should be discharged. Preliminary 
to dealing with the issues, as I see them, some 
of the previous events should be recited. 


2. The Board in its report of the 10th of 
April, 1941, described the situation which 
then prevailed. It endeavoured to furnish a 
basis on which the parties could be brought 
together with a view, if possible, to resolving 
their own difficulties. To that end, it was 
unanimously recommended that a plant-wide 
vote of the employees be conducted to deter- 
mine the Union’s claim that it represented the 
employees. The Board, in the meantime, re- 
frained from making any finding upon the 
cases of dismissal or lay-off, upon which con- 
siderable evidence had been taken, other than 
to recommend, pending final disposition of the 
matter, the reinstatement of George Tanner, 
President of the Local Union, stating that upon 
the resumption of its sittings it would deal 
with any matters which the parties themselves 
had failed to resolve by agreement. 


3. I quote here the section of the Board’s 
report of last April, which then dealt with the 
matter, as follows:— 


Upon our being advised by the Registrar of 
the result of the vote we will at once advise 
the parties and if as a result thereof, the right 
of the Union to represent the employees is estab- 
lished, we would deem it the duty of the 
Corporation to enter into negotiations with the 
Union on behalf of the employees with a view, 
in accordance with the language of Order in 
Council P.C. 2685, to a collective agreement 
and the mutual disposition of all outstanding 
issues and differences. 

In view of this we believe that we should 
defer any final decision with respect to cases 
of alleged wrongful dismissal or discrimina- 
tion until after the completion of the vote and 
an opportunity had so been afforded to the 
parties mutually to solve their own differences. 

We feel, however, in respect to the specific 
ease of George A. Tanner, President of the 
local Union, and one of the applicants for the 
Conciliation Board, that we should at once, 
in view of the circumstances, make the finding 
and recommendation, which we now do, that 


Tanner should be immediately reinstated in his 
former employment pending the proceedings of 
this Board and pending any final disposition 
of his case, either by agreement between the 
parties or by recommendation of the Board if 
we are still called upon to deal with the matter. 

We trust that the parties will be able them- 
selves to settle any or all of the matters in 
dispute between them. If, however, upon the 
resumption of the Board’s deliberations it is 
found that differences still prevail we will deal 
with them at once. 

4. The Company refused either to reinstate 
Tanner or to facilitate, or permit government 
officers to take, the plant vote. With equal 
definiteness it ignored any suggestion that 
negotiations should be conducted with the 
Union with a view to settlement of differences. 


5. A strike in the plant ensued, and on the 
29th day of April, 1941, an Order in Council 
was passed by the Governor Genera] in 
Council, appointing one Ernest John Brunning, 
of Westmount, Quebec, “Controller of the 
business, undertaking, affairs and operations 
of the Hamilton plant of the Corporation”. 


6. On the night of April 29th, the workers 
were asked to return to work on the strength 
of the Order in Council appointing the Con- 
troller which had been adopted a few hours 
earlier, clearly intimating to the men that the 
Controller would reverse the former policy of 
the Company on the matters which had 
precipitated the strike, namely, the failure to 
reinstate Tanner, President of the local Union, 
the refusal to conduct the plant vote, and the 
complete repudiation of any proposal that 
collective bargaining negotiations be entered 
into. 


7. Late on the evening of the same day I 
was requested by Union representatives to 
inform them of the terms of the appointment 
of the Controller and of the relationship 
between that appointment and the functions of 
the Board of Conciliation. I telephoned the 
Minister of Labour informing him of the 
request which I had just received and as a 
result of that conversation the following 
telegram was sent to the Union representatives, 
and a copy to the Minister of Labour:— 


Windsor, April 29th, 1941. 


To: C. H. Millard, 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee Office, 
210 Lister Building, 
Hamilton, Ontario. 

I have just discussed situation with honour- 
able Mr. Norman A. McLarty at Ottawa. Mr. 
McLarty authorizes me to assure you and 
through you the employees of National Steel 
Car Corporation that under the terms of the 
special Order in Council passed by the Dominion 
Cabinet at Ottawa to-day a controller has been 
appointed in full charge of the affairs of the 
National Steel Car Corporation with the same 
administrative powers as would be possessed by 
the directors of the Corporation, that the Con- 
troller, who is expected to arrive in Hamilton 
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at the latest by Wednesday morning, will forth- 
with upon his arrival reinstate in employment 
in his former job George Tanner, President of 
the local Union, as recommended by the majority 
report of the Board of Conciliation, also 
that the Controller will at once take steps 
in co-operation with the Conciliation Board to 
implement the recommendations of the Con- 
ciliation Board, including the recommendation 
that a vote be taken of all employees in the 
plant upon their desire to be represented by the 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee in all 
negotiations. Full copy of the text of the 
Order in Council being mailed to me from 
Ottawa forthwith. 
J. L. COHEN. 


8. A meeting of the men was held, I have 
been informed, within an hour or so of the 
receipt of the explanation and assurance con- 
veyed by the above message. The strike was 
immediately called off and by 7 o’clock the 
same morning the men were back at work. 


9. The Company Controller took charge of 
the affairs of the Corporation forthwith. 
Tanner was reinstated in employment on the 
30th day of April, 1941, and arrangements were 
at once instituted for the taking of the plant 
vote. The vote was taken on the 8th of May, 
1941, with the following result:— 


Higiple Vopes ee Vn es 2,834 
No. Veting “Yes? oct es oi 1,750 
NO!) Voting “Nowe OMe e, 542 
No.'Spoiled ‘Ballots: 2)... 0... 75 


10. When the Board resumed its sessions on 
the 16th of May the Company Controller 
took the position that he could not, or would 
not, deal with their Union. That position, in 
my opinion, is contrary to established and 
accepted principles of collective bargaining and 
to the declared policy of the Dominion 
Government. It is in clear conflict with the 
assurance given to the men, and utterly incon- 
sistent with the Company Controller’s con- 
currence in the plant vote. 


11. In the hopes of avoiding the difficulty 
which thus presented itself, the Board ad- 
journed its proceedings on the 17th of May to 
enable the Company Controller further to 
clarify his position. When the Board resumed 
on the 17th of June, 1941, the Company Con- 
troller took much the same position. The 
Chairman then decided that an impossible 
situation had been created and concluded the 
matter, at least for the time being, by the 
further report which he has now submitted. 


12. I am obliged to state that while I con- 
curred on the 17th of May with the proposal 
then made that the Board should adjourn its 
sessions, I am clearly of the opinion that, 
ample opportunity having been given the 
Company Controller for clarification or revi- 
sion of his position, the Board should now dis- 
charge its duties. I propose in this report to 
indicate, at least in a general way, the man- 
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ner in which, in my opinion, the matters in 
dispute should be dealt with. 

13. The existence of a Company Controller, 
apart perhaps from the abruptness and relative 
novelty of his appointment, does not create 
any difficulty on the question of union recogni- 
tion either for the Company, the Controller, or 
the Board. Boards of Conciliation have sat on 
numerous occasions dealing with disputes, 
for instance, involving the Canadian National 
Railway, a publicly-owned and government- 
controlled enterprise, with its whole set of 
directors appointed by the Government. It 
has never been suggested that the Canadian 
National Railway, or any similar entity, could 
not appropriately recognize, or deal with, or 
enter into an agreement with, a trade union. 
The very reverse is the case. 


14. Reference might also be made to the 
provision in Section 10 of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440, which provides that any Govern- 
ment department holding a contract with an 
employer may submit “to the Board a brief in 
writing as to the views of the Department on 
any matter touching the dispute”. It is thus 
expressly recognized that Boards of Concilia- 
tion will deal with matters in which Govern- 
ment departments or Government officers may 
have an interest. This would definitely dispose 
of any contention that views of a Government 
employee preclude a Board of Conciliation 
from discharging its own functions and ex- 
pressing its own opinions on the matters be- 
fore it. 


15. The views of any person in the service of 
the Crown should be given careful considera- 
tion by any tribunal but once this care has 
been exercised all responsibility in that direc- 
tion has been discharged. To abdicate in 
favour of government opinion is not only 
contrary to the mandate by which any 
tribunal, Conciliation Board or otherwise, is 
constituted, but runs counter to the whole 
essence of our political and public policy. We 
would then have a bureaucracy and not a 
democracy. 

16. In point of fact the Order in Council 
which appointed Mr. Brunning as Company 
Controller in its own language (see Sections 2 
and 3 specifically) “invites” us to regard the 
Controller as a Company officer acting “wn the 
name or on behalf of the Company (italics 
mine) and not as a person subject to, or acting 
under the express ‘instructions and directions, 


‘if any, of the Minister of Munitions and 
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Supply’. 

17. By virtue of this Order in Council 
(P.C. 3040) the Controller is, as I above 
describe him, a Company Controller. He is 
not managing or controlling a government 
enterprise. He manages or controls an enter- 
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prise of, and for, the National Steel Car 
Corporation, Limited. There is nothing in 
that situation which precludes the Board from 
dealing with all phases of the dispute which 
the Board was constituted to deal with. 


18. The Board’s recommendation on the 
question of collective bargaining and union 
recognition is clearly recorded in its report of 
April 10th last, in which, as I have already 
quoted above, the Board stated that:— 

We would deem it the duty of the Corpora- 
tion to enter into negotiations with the Union 
on behalf of the employees with a view, in 
accordance with the language of Order in 
Council P.C. 2685, to a collective agreement 
and the mutual disposition of all outstanding 
issues and differences. 

19. The Board, observing its own recom- 
mendation, should now deal with the matter 
on the basis laid down in its own report. Its 
first function in that regard is to examine 
into the position now taken by the company 
in order to ascertain if that position is con- 
sistent with the recommendation already 
made. The position of the Company Con- 
troller was stated first at the sessions of May 
16 and 17 to be as follows:— 

I have set up this routine: Any man with 
a grievance can complain to the foreman, 
and if it is not settled then, he can appear 
before the superintendent, the general manager, 
and finally, if the dispute still exists, before 
myself. 

20. This policy is the very negation of the 
principles of collective bargaining expressed 
in Order in Council P.C. 2685. It is a policy 
of individual bargaining not of collective bar- 
gaining, a process which is condemned be- 
cause, amongst other things, it restricts the 
matters which can be dealt with, since no 
opportunity or procedure is provided for deal- 
ing with group or plant grievances, and 
because it exposes the individual worker to all 
the risks of displeasure and _ disfavour 
associated with pressing his own case against 
the views of his foreman or superior officers. 


21. When the Board again resumed on 

June 17, the Company Controller then an- 
nounced a_ revision of his position as 
follows :— 
_ To arrive at a speedy solution of the matters 
in question, I propose, as Government Con- 
troller of the plant, forthwith to ask the em- 
ployees of the company to appoint a representa- 
tive committee to meet me at the earliest 
possible date and discuss the question of wages, 
hours and other pertinent matters, so as to 
arrive at an equitable understanding. 

22. Although this latter statement super- 
ficially suggests an acceptance of collective 
bargaining, it ignores the cardinal fact that 
the Hamilton workers of National Steel Car 
Corporation have already been asked by the 
ballot vote of May 8, 1941, to indicate their 
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bargaining and negotiating agency and that 
they have very decidedly selected the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. Why should 
it now be suggested that a new or differently 
constituted committee be selected? 


23. Nothing has occurred since the 8th of 
May which would detract from the con- 
clusiveness with which the employees regis- 
tered their desire to be represented by the 
Union or from the recommendation of the 
Board on the 10th of April last, as I have 
above quoted it. The Board should there- 
fore reaffirm its former recommendation that 
the company should recognize and deal with 
the Union “with a view”, in the language of 
Order in Council P.C. 2685, “to the conclusion 
of a collective agreement”. 


24. Since the Chairman contemplates that 
the Board will resume its deliberations he 
attempts no finding on the other items of 
dispute other than to record the fact that 
since appointment of the Company Controller, 
Ryce, Lake, Tanner and Denault have been 
reinstated in employment. I defer to that 
view for the time being and refrain from 
detailed discussion of these matters but in 
view of several references which were made 
in the course of the proceedings I find it 
necessary to make one or two observations. 


25. I agree with the Chairman’s statement 
that re-employment of the employees above 
named ‘would seem to dispose of this phase 
of the dispute”, but I assume that this 
language refers only to the specific question 
of their re-employment. It is clear that the 
re-employment of these named men does not 
dispose of all issues under the heading of 
“unjustified dismissals”. Since, if the Board 
resumes, as the Chairman contemplates, these 
matters will then have to be more specifically 
dealt with, it is advisable to note them now 
and so avoid any misunderstanding later. 


26. The mere reinstatement of Ryce, Lake, 
Tanner and Denault does not completely dis- 
pose of their cases. It is the Board’s duty to 
these men, and also to their fellow employees 
who are concerned with the matter, to make 
definite findings in respect to the discharge. 
It should be made clear that they were 
justly entitled to their reinstatement so that 
they can be cleared of any innuendo or im- 
putation which might prejudice the future 
tenure of employment. 


27. In the face of the Chairman’s views as 
to the course we should follow, I do not desire 
to enter into any discussions of specific cases, 
but in all fairness it must be stated, at least 
in a general way, that the evidence in no 
instance substantiated the dismissal of any 
of these men and that in each instance the 
discharge appeared to relate to the anti-union 
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policy of the National Steel Car Corporation 
as then managed. Having regard to this 
feature of these dismissals, the Board should 
deal with the claim of these employees for 
adequate compensation for the pecuniary loss 
suffered by them by reason of unfair and dis- 
criminatory treatment. 


28. It should be noted that other items of 
dismissal—in some instances group lay-offs— 
were placed before the Board at its April 
and May sittings. It may be that these men 
have since been recalled to work, but we 
have not been so informed and it may yet 
be necessary to at least deal with some of 
these items. 

29. I defer to the Chairman also in respect 
to any specific discussion at this time of the 
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question of hours, wages and working condi- 
tions. It should be noted, however, that the 
proposals of the Company Controller in his 
last memorandum, as to revising hours and 
overtime provisions and correction of wage 
rates, establish that the employees in this 
plant have legitimate grievances. If col- 
lective bargaining 1s allowed to function these 
may all be resolved between the Company 
and the Union. No time or opportunity 
should be lost effecting this desirable, indeed 
socially necessary, result. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) J. L. COHEN. 
Toronto, June 24, 1941. 


Repori of Board in Dispute Between Imperial Iron Corporation, Limited, 
and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with the dispute between 
the Imperial Iron Corporation, Limited, St. 
Catharines, Ontario, and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 199, United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, has presented its findings 
(Lapour GazerTE, July, 1941, page 736). 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto, 
chairman, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, ap- 
pointed on the nomination of the employees; 
and Mr. J. J. Bench, K.C., St. Catharines, 
Ontario, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 

The report of the Board is signed by the 
ehairman and Mr. Wren. The minority report 
was submitted by Mr. Bench. The texts of 
these reports are printed below. 

The exhibits referred to in the Board’s 
report are all on file in the Department of 
Labour, but only Exhibit “B” and portions 
of the schedule attached to the minority 
report are reproduced hereunder. 


Report of Board 

To: 

The Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 

Minister of Labour. 

Ottawa. 

Sir: 

In the matter of The Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and a dispute between 
the Imperial Iron Corporation, Limited, 
employer, and its moulders, labourers, 
machine operators, pattern makers, pack- 
ers, members of Local 199, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. 


The Board of Conciliation established by 
you to investigate this dispute has the honour 


to report that it has not been entirely suc- 
cessful in effecting a settlement of the dispute. 

Application for a Board of Conciliation 
under the Act was made on the 7th day of 
April, 1941, by Local 199, International Union, 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
representing certain of the employees of the 
Imperial Iron Corporation, Limited. Mr. 
Drummond Wren was nominated by the 
Union as its representative on the Board, 
and Mr. John Joseph Bench, K.C., was 
nominated by the Company as its represen- 
tative.” On) the-"12th - of ’ April,” 1947, 7 His 
Honour Judge James Parker, Judge of the 
County Court of the County of York, was 
appointed Chairman of the Board by the Min- 
ister of Labour. 


The Board met at St. Catharines on the 
16th and 17th days of April, 1941. The Union 
was represented by Mr. Robert Stacey and 
Mr. Cecil Austin; the Company by Mr. J. A. 
Wotherspoon and Mr. G. C. Johnston, Gen- 
eral Manager and Office Manager respectively 
of the company. After hearing representa- 
tions by the parties, the Board at the request 
of the parties adjourned to April 30, 1941. 

The company operates an iron foundry 
at St. Catharines, in which there are presently 
employed 171 workmen, of whom approxi- 
mately 140 are members of the union. 


At the close of the sitting of the Board 
on the 17th day of April, so many items of 
dispute had been satisfactorily dealt with it 
was expected by all parties, including the 
members of the board, that, if an adjourn- 
ment took place for a reasonable period, the 
representatives of both parties might agree 
upon the outstanding items. 
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At the adjournment of the meeting on the 
17th day of April, the items still remaining 
in dispute were: 


(1) Recognition of the union; 
(2) Grievance procedure; 
(3) Wages. 


During the interval from the 17th to the 
30th of April, Mr. Stacey, representing the 
union, and Mr. Wotherspoon, representing 
the company, submitted draft agreements, 
which are attached hereto marked Exhibit 
“A” and Exhibit “B” respectively. 

After lengthy discussion, Mr. Stacey took 
exception to only the following clauses of 
Exhibit “B”: 

Mr. Stacey objected to Clause 3, insisting 
that this party should be described as “Local 
199, International Union, United Automobile 
Workers of America.” 

He objected to Clause 6 inasmuch as the 
statement was too general. 

He submitted that Clause 13 should be 
amended so as to refer to the Shop Com- 
mittee elected by the union. 

The first paragraph of Clause 17 was deleted 
from the draft agreement. 

Section 18 was objected to because of 
the objectionable wording of Clause 3. 

With reference to Section 20, Mr. Stacey 
insisted that the actual number of working 
hours should be nine consecutive hours per 
day maximum, excluding lunch hour, and 
should not exceed 45 hours per week. 

The only objection to Section 22 was the 
inclusion of “maintenance men”, but that 
could easily be ironed out by a clearer 
definition. 

Section 23, he asks that the word “casually” 
be included before the word “employed” in 
the second last line of the paragraph. 

Exception was taken to Sections 25 and 26 
because the minimum rate did not meet with 
the union’s demand. 

In all other respects, this draft of Exhibit 
“B” appeared to be satisfactory to Mr. Stacey. 

When the meeting reconvened on April 
30, the situation was not quite as favourable 
as the draft agreements would indicate, and 
the union made new demands which are in- 
cluded in the brief submitted by Mr. Stacey, 
and attached hereto as Exhibit “C”. In reply 
to this brief, the company submitted a brief 
attached hereto as Exhibit ‘“‘D”. The accuracy 
of statements made in Exhibits “C’ and “D” 
we cannot pass on because no evidence on 
same was submitted to the board. . 

At the close of the meeting on the 30th 
of April, the four matters in dispute were: 

(1) Union recognition; 
(2) Wages; 
(3) Working hours; 
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(4) General working conditions affecting 
health, safety and working efficiency 
of employees. 


Dealing with (1), we are of opinion that 
the employees should be free to organize in 
trade unions free from any control by em- 
ployers or their agents; that through their 
officers or representatives chosen by them 
they should be free to negotiate with em- 
ployers or representatives of employers, con- 
cerning rates of pay, hours of labour, and 
other working conditions, with a view to the 
conclusion of a collective agreement; and 
that it follows naturally that if an agreement 
has been arrived at, that agreement should 
be embodied into a formal agreement 
executed by the parties. 

With regard to wages, (2), there have been 
since the strike in March several adjustments 
made, but not with all the employees. In 
addition to these adjustments, a five per cent 
war bonus was granted to every employee. 

With reference to hours of labour, we recom- 
mend that the work week shall be five and a 
half days, excepting for the foundry, and 
that the foundry’s work week shall be six 
days, excepting that no one in the foundry 
shall work more than every second Saturday. 

(4) Dealing with general working condi- 
tions, etc., the only grievance as regards this 
was that there were insufficient toilets and 
inefficient protection of machinery. 

Dealing with the four items in dispute, we 
agree: 

(1) That the employees should be free to 
form a trade union free from any control 
by employers or their agents, and that the 
employees through the officers of their trade 
union or through other representatives chosen 
by them, should be free to negotiate with 
employers’ associations concerning rates of 
pay, hours of labour and other working con- 
ditions, with a view to the conclusion of a 
collective agreement; and we recommend 
this company recognize this union. 

(2) Having in mind the company’s finan- 
cial position, a statement of which over a 
period of years was submitted and examined 
by the board, the absence of any evidence to 
enable the board to come to an intelligent 
decision as regards wages, we recommend 
that, including the war time bonus, the mini- 
mum hourly rate after the probationary 
period be fifty cents per hour. 

(3) With reference to hours of labour, we 
recommend that the maximum hours per day 
be nine hours, and the week consist of six 
days with every other Saturday off. 

(4) With reference to sanitation, no evi- 
dence was given as to the conditions there and 
the objections thereto. The company’s works 
factory is inspected periodically. On a recent 
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inspection made by an inspector under the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, R.S.O. 
Chapter 194, one suggestion only was made, 
that is, that one more toilet should be in- 
stalled, and that toilet either has been 
installed or is in the course of being installed. 
Working conditions are controlled in Ontario 
by the above named Act, and if the con- 
ditions are such that they are objectionable, 
it is a simple matter to apply to the inspector 
appointed under that Act to make certain 
that the conditions are satisfactory, and we 
think that is the proper method to deal 
with this item under dispute. 

In conclusion, we recommend: 

(1) That the company recognize the union; 

(2) That the minimum wage per hour, in- 
cluding the five per cent war bonus, shall 
be fifty cents, except for probationers. 

(3) That, with this exception, the present 
existing rates of pay shall be accepted by the 
employees. 

(4) The regular day work shall consist of 
nine consecutive hours, excluding lunch hour, 
and the work-week shall be five and a half 
days, excepting for the foundry, and that the 
foundry’s work week shall be six days, except- 
ing that no one in the foundry shall work 
more than every second Saturday. These 
hours, however, shall not apply to watch- 
men, power house employees, and plant pro- 
tection staff. 

(5) That subject to these changes, an agree- 
ment shall be made between the company 
and the union in the form and substance of 
Exhibit “B”. 

The board desires to express its appreciation 
of the fairness at meetings of the representa- 
tives of both parties, and it is our opinion 
that if the company would formally recognize 
the union in agreement, the other matters 
would be easily ironed out. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 26th day of May, A.D. 1941. 


(Sgd.) J. PARKER, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd..) DRUMMOND WREN, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


ExuHisir “B” 


1. Memorandum of Agreement entered into 
this day of 1941. 


2. Between The Imperial Iron Corporation, 
Ltd., Berryman Avenue, St. Catharines, Ontario, 
hereinafter referred to as the company. 

3. And, The employees of the Imperial Iron 
Corporation, Ltd., Catharines, with the 
exception of supervisors, foremen and office 
staff, hereinafter referred to as employees. 

4. In accordance with the right of employees 
to bargain and to be represented collectively, 
the parties hereto do hereby agree with the 


other in respect to wages, hours, terms and 
working conditions of the employees of the 
said company as follows:— 
(a) Seniority 

5. It is hereby agreed that the hiring, lay- 
off, re-hiring or transfer of, or distribution of 
work amongst employees, shall be in accord- 
ance with the seniority provisions hereinafter 
set forth. 

6. Seniority shall definitely be linked up 
with efficiency. 

7. A list of employees in order of their 
respective dates of hiring shall be compiled, 
and the position of employees on such seniority 


‘list shall constitute the seniority standing of 


the company’s employees. 

8. All new employees thereafter, for a period 
of sixty days after the commencement of their 
employment, shall be temporary or probation- 
ary employees, but after such period of sixty 
days such employees shall be entitled to be 
placed on the seniority list in the order of 
date of hiring of such employees. 

9. Any employee, whose seniority has been 
broken in accordance with the provisions here- 
inafter set forth shall, upon being re-hired, be 
considered as a new employee. 

10. In the event of conditions necessitating 
the temporary employment of additional help 
on maintenance work, etc., the company shall 
select such temporary help out of employees 
available for such work, and such selection 
shall, other factors being equal, be based on 
seniority. 

11. The discharge of any employee shall be 
subject to review according to the grievance 
procedure hereinafter set forth. 

12. Seniority shall be broken if:— 


1. An employee voluntarily quits. 

2. An employee is discharged for cause. 

3. An employee shall fail to report for 
work within three days after being 
called without reasonable justification 
for such failure to report. 

4. An employee over-stays a leave of 
absence for a period of three days with- 
out reasonable cause. 


(b) Grievance Procedure 


13. The company recognizes a Shop Com- 
mittee of seven members who shall be elected 
by and composed of fellow employees, such 
committee to be elected by the employees 
covered under Paragraph 3. Such committee 
shall be as representative of all departments 
of the plant as possible. The General Manager 
shall be advised in writing of the personnel of 
said committee, and any subsequent changes 
which may be made. Wherever possible em- 
ployees elected to the Shop Committee should 
e men having reasonable length of service 
with the company. 

14. Any complaint or grievance of an em- 
ployee or group of employees shall first be 
taken up with the factory superintendent in 
the joint presence of the department foreman 
re the department Shop Committee represent- 
ative. 

15. If such complaint or grievance is not 
then mutually settled the employee, or his 
or their representative, shall refer the case 
to the Shop Committee, and the committee, 
upon receipt of such complaint shall investi- 
gate the circumstances and endeavour to adjust 
the complaint or grievance. 

16. If the Shop Committee is unable to 
effect a satisfactory adjustment it shall take 
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the matter up with a committee of the manage- 
ment, which committee shall be appointed by 
the General Manager. 

In the event ines the Shop Committee and 
Management Committee cannot come to a 
satisfactory adjustment, a conference of the 
Shop Committee with the General Manager 
shall be arranged and held whenever possible 
within three days of the time that such con- 
ference is requested. 

17. If the Shop Committee and the General 
Manager are unable to reach a satisfactory 
settlement of the complaint or grievance, they 
shall agree upon a mediator, to whom the 
matter shall be immediately referred for 
mediation, or if they are unable to agree upon 
a mediator, the matter shall be referred to 
a Board of Mediation comprising three mem- 
bers, one to be appointed by the employees, 
one by the company, and the third member to 
be selected by these two. Failing to agree upon 
a third member, the matter shall be referred 
to the Registrar of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, who shall be requested to 
appoint the third member. This third mem- 
ber shall act as chairman of the board. 

Both parties will attempt to settle grievances 
under the foregoing procedure as speedily and 
effectively as possible, and until the completion 
of all the foregoing steps, there shall be no 
strike or lock-out, nor shall there be any 
stoppage or reduction in the rate of produc- 
tion, or other act calculated to penalize the 
company. 

18. In any conference or dealings with the 
General Manager the employees shall be en- 
titled to be represented by a duly accredited 
agent of their own selection. 

19. Any decision involving rate of pay or of 
earnings shall be retroactive to date of filing 
of grievance. Any other decision to be put into 
effect not later than within 24 hours of the 
rendering thereof. 

(c) Hours of Work and Wages 

20. The regular work week of all workers 
in the foundry department (other than night 
shift) shall consist of a maximum of ten con- 
secutive hours per day, excluding lunch hour, 
and shall not exceed one hundred and ten 
hours every /\wo consecutive weeks. In no case 
shall the fou dry work two consecutive Satur- 
days, except\\as hereinafter provided for in 
Paragraph 27. 

The time at which foundry workers shall 
report for work shall be arranged from time 
to time between the workers concerned and 
the management. 

The regular work week for all workers in 
other departments of the plant shall consist 
of a maximum of ten consecutive hours per 
day. excluding lunch hour, from Monday to 
Friday inclusive, and five consecutive hours 
on Saturday, except that those employees 
covered by this paragraph may work on the 
Saturday on which the foundry is operating if 
required to do so. 

21. The regular work week for night workers 
shall consist of a maximum of ten working 
hours per night from Monday to Saturday 
inclusive, except that they shall not work on 
two consecutive Saturdays. 

22. The above hours of work shall not apply 
to watchmen, power house employees, plant 
protection staff and maintenance men, a list 
of whom shall be prepared by the manage- 
ment and the committee. 

23. Any employee reporting for work unless 
previously properly notified not so to report, 





shall receive at least two hours pay at the 
regular amount received by such employee, 
with the exception of men employed in unload- 
ing cars of raw material in the yard. 

Such employees shall report as conditions 
warrant, 

24. Overtime and extra time shall be evenly 
divided between employees normally perform- 
ing the work in question. 

25. The minimum hourly rate for all work- 
ers who have been in the employment of the 
company for more than sixty days shall be 
45 cents per hour. 

26. The minimum hourly rate for new em- 
ployees will be 40 cents per hour and will 
remain at this rate until the end of thirty 
days, when the hourly rate shall be increased 
to 424 cents per hour until the termination 
of the probationary period of sixty days, after 
which they will receive the regular rate of 
pay for the particular class of work in which 
they are engaged. 

27. All work performed on Sundays and 
Legal Holidays, (a list of which is appended 
below), after hours and on days not included 
in the ‘aforementioned work day or work week 
period, shall be overtime work and shall be 
paid for at the rate of 50 per cent above the 
amount otherwise payable. 

The following days shall be considered as 
Holidays:— 

New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Civie Holiday, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, and 
Christmas Day. 


28. Any worker being transferred from one 
job to another shall be paid at the price or 
rates prevailing in such job to which he is 
transferred, after a probationary period of 
sufficient length of time to qualify the worker 
for the new rate of pay, such probationary 
period to be mutually agreed to between the 
Shop Committee and the Management as such 
instances occur. 

29. In the event of reduction of work in 
any department all employees in such depart- 
ment without seniority shall first be laid off. 
In the event that reduction of work continues, 
lay-off shall take place according to seniority. 
Reverse procedure is to take place at time of 
re-hire, 

30. It is a condition of this agreement that 
there will be no reduction in the volume of 
work produced per hour per nine hour day by 
an individual employee by reason of anything 
that may have transpired since February 25, 
194]. 

(d) Duration of Agreement 

31. This agreement shall remain in force 
until January 1, 1942, and for so long there- 
after as neither the Company nor the Employees 
shall have given notice of termination as here- 
inafter provided. 

On or after January 1, 1942, either party 
may give 30 days’ notice in writing of inten- 
tion to terminate, and upon expiry of such 
notice the agreement shall be terminated. 

Without terminating the agreement, either 
the Company or Employees may, on or after 
January 1, 1942, give notice in writing to the 
other of a desire to alter or supplement the 
terms of the agreement. This notice shall be 
in writing and shall specify generally the 
particulars in respect of which changes in the 
agreement are required, and forthwith upon 
its delivery the Company and the Employees 
shall negotiate through their representatives 
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with a view to the adoption of changes which 
shall be mutually satisfactory. Pending the 
completion of such negotiations this agreement 
shall remain in full force and effect. 

32. The Company and the Employees agree 
to carry out this agreement in good faith and 
that any modifications of its provisions which 
become temporarily necessary in order to assist 
in obtaining the maximum production of essen- 
tial war materials shall be mutually agreed to 
by the management and Shop Committee, and 
thereafter loyally accepted by both parties. 

Signed on behalf of the Company, and of 
the Employees by their representatives here- 
unto duly authorized: 


The Imperial Iron Corporation Ltd. 
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General Manager. 
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Witness 


Committee of Employees: 
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Witness Witness 
Minority Report 
To the Honourable Norman A. Mclarry, 


KC. 


MINISTER OF LABOUR, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and a dispute between 
the Imperial Iron Corporation, Limited, 
Employer, and its moulders, labourers, 
machine operators, pattern makers, pack- 
ers, Members of Local 199, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America. 


As I find myself unable to concur in all of 
the recommendations made in the majority 
report submitted by His Honour the Chair- 
man and the nominee of the employees, I 
hereinafter set forth my own views upon. the 
matters in dispute. 

Since the board concluded its public hear- 
ings on the 30th of April, 1941, all of the 
members have not met together at one time. 
It had been arranged at the last adjourn- 
ment, and with the concurrence of the em- 
ployer and employees that the board should 
re-convene at Toronto on the 26th of May, 
1941, for the purpose of considering and pre- 
paring its report. As I am informed by His 
Honour the Chairman, your department had 
been pressing to have the report expedited 
and there were further difficulties attendant 
upon Mr. Wren’s ability to be present at a 
meeting on the 26th of May as previously 
arranged. In the result, therefore, the majority 
report had been prepared by His Honour the 
Chairman and concurred in by Mr. Wren 
prior to its submission to me. While I con- 
sider that it would have been preferable 
that the matter should have been allowed 
to stand for the few days necessary for the 


board members to meet together and to 
exchange their several views upon the 
various elements of the dispute, nevertheless 
I have had the opportunity of discussing the 
majority report with His Honour the Chair- 
man and feel that I am fully informed of 
the reasoning applied by the other two mem- 
bers in support of their recommendations. 

The majority report takes as the basis of 
its recommendations the form of draft agree- 
ment which appears as Schedule “B” thereto 
and propuses that, subject to certain amend- 
ments to that draft, a formal contract should 
be made between the company and Local 
Union 199, United Automobile Workers of 
America, in the form and substance of the 
said Schedule “B”. 

Before stating my views upon the matter, 
it might serve a useful purpose if, with 
deference, I should clear up what appears, 
from the majority report, to be a misunder- 
standing of the position of the parties with 
reference to two minor items in the proposed 
draft agreement. I have mentioned these 
matters to His Honour Judge Parker and have 
his permission to clarify the situation with 
regard to these two items. These are as 
follows: 

(a) Clause 22 of the draft agreement was 
objectionable to Mr. Stacey because of the 
inclusion in that clause of the words “main- 
tenance men.” However, this objection was 
met at the last public session of the board 
by the consent of the company to delete 
these words from this clause. 

(b) Clause 23 was objectionable to Mr. 
Stacey by reason of the fact that the excep- 
tion from the provisions of that clause of 
men employed in unloading cars of raw 
material in the yard should be limited by 
providing that this should apply only to 
those workmen “casually” so employed. This 
objection also was overcome by the consent 
of the company to insert the word “casually” 
immediately preceding the word “employed” 
in the third line of the first paragraph of 
Clause 23. 

As is stated in the majority report, the 
first paragraph of Clause 17, providing for 
the reference of disputes to a so-called “Board 
of Mediation” of three members, was deleted 
from the draft agreement by the consent of 
both parties. 

Regarding the five recommendations which 
are made by the majority report, my posi- 
tion is as follows: 

1. lf, “recognition of the Union” by the 
company implies the necessity of the formal 
agreement being made between the company 
and the union, I respectfully disagree. 

2. I dissent from the view contained in the 
majority report that the minimum wage pet 
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hour (except for probationers) and including 
the cost of living bonus, should be 50 cents. 


3. I concur with the recommendation that 
the remaining wage rates being paid to em- 
ployees of the company as of this date, includ- 
ing the cost of living bonus, should be ac- 
cepted by the employees. 

4.I cannot fully agree with the recom- 
mendation that the regular work week of 
all workers (other than night shift) shall 
consist of a maximum of nine consecutive 
hours per day, excluding lunch hour, with 
six working days a week except that no em- 
ployee shall be required to work two con- 
secutive Saturdays, such hours not to apply 
to watchmen, power-house employees and 
plant protection staff. I think the recom- 
mendation in this particular is entirely too 
broad and I entertain some doubt as to 
whether or not the majority of the board 
mtended that it should apply to all workers. 
However, I hereinafter state in detail my 
views upon this particular recommendation. 


5. I cannot agree that the formal contract 
should be between the Company and Local 
199, United Automobile Workers of America 
as representing the employees. 

Because the abovementioned items numbers 
1 and 5 are closely related in my reasoning 
upon the subject, I will deal with them to- 
gether and after I have expressed my views 
upon the remaining recommendations with 
which I find myself in disagreement. 

(a) I deal firstly with the recommendation 
of the majority report that the minimum 
wage per hour, (except for probationers) and 
including the cost of living bonus, shall be 
50c. 

There was no evidence before the Board 


- on behalf of the employees or otherwise 


which would warrant a conclusion that the 
Company is not fully observing the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 7440. On the con- 
trary, the information which was furnished 
to the Board supported to the full the Com- 
pany’s contention that its wage schedule now 
conforms to what is just and proper and 
compares very favourably with rates for the 
various similar occupations being paid in 
other industries in the region, Assuming, 
without knowing, that there may have been 
justification for complaint on the part of the 
employees as to the wage schedule of the 
Company prior to the walkout which occurred 
on the 25th of February, 1941, it could not 
be said that the scale of wages being paid 
at the time of the application for the Board 
was below the proper standard. In addition 
to this, the financial statements of the Com- 
pany for a period of several years preceding 
and including the statement for the fiscal 
year ending January 31, 1941, were submitted 
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to the Board and the Company’s auditor was 
in attendance and was examined in regard to 
these statements. It was then the unanimous 
opinion of the Board and as expressed to the 
parties at that time, that the Company’s earn- 
ing position did not justify any further in- 
crease in wage rates above those which had 
already been put in effect. 

It was urged before the Board that support 
is to be found for a recommendation of a 
minimum hourly rate of 50c. by reference 
to the letter of the Department of Labour 
under date of March 31, 1941, containing sug- 
gestions for the application of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440. It was said that the state- 
ment contained in that letter of the “rough 
assumption” that a wage of $25.00 per week 
leaves a family practically no margin for 
expenditures on anything but the basic necess- 
ities of life strengthen the view that a worker 
should not earn less than 50c. per hour for 
a fifty-hour week. However, to accede to 
that argument would, in my respectful view, 
do extreme violence to all of the principles 
which normally enter into the calculation of 
what is a fair wage rate and would set a 
precedent which would involve extremely 
dangerous consequences. I cannot bring my- 
self to think that it was ever intended by 
the Minister of Labour that the foregoing 
statement contained in the Departmental 
letter should ever be construed as meaning 
what is now contended for with regard to 
(UR 

Where the minimum rate paid to such 
workers otherwise conforms to the principles 
set forth in Order in Council PC. 7440, and 
is also in agreement with the level obtaining 
in similar occupation in other industries in 
the region, it would seem to me to constitute 
a bad precedent to increase substantially the 
minimum over the level generally obtaining 
in the region and would have the effect, in 
my respectful view, of defeating the purpose 
of Order in Council P.C, 7440. 

Consequently, I am of the opinion that, 
having regard to the aforementioned circum- 
stances developed in evidence before the 
Board, that the provisions of Clause 25 of the 
draft agreement, appearing as Schedule “B”’ 
to the majority report, should not be dis- 
turbed and that the minimum hourly rate 
for all workers who have been in the employ- 
ment of the Company for more than sixty 
days shall be 45c. per hour in addition to 
which, of course, they should continue to 
receive the cost of living bonus now being 
paid to them and which bonus may be in- 
creased from time to time in accordance with 
the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 7440. 

As already stated, I concur with the recom- 
mendation of the majority report that the 
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remaining wage rates, including the cost of 
living bonus, and which are in effect as of 
this date, should be accepted by the em- 
ployees. 

(b) Concerning the hours of work, my 
difficulty in agreeing with the majority report 
is that the recommendation there set forth 
seems to me not to appreciate the normal 
schedule of operations carried out in this 
plant. Generally speaking, the standard work 
week for day workers is 54 days. However, 
the foundry department cannot operate for a 
half day by reason of the fact that it is 
apparently impossible to get molten iron to 
the workers until the afternoon. One of the 
difficulties which the Board had to consider 
was that arising out of the foundry depart- 
ment working a full day on Saturday. The 
recommendation which is now made by the 
majority report is such that it would require 
the entire plant to close down the whole day 
on alternate Saturdays unless it were possible 
to divide the work evenly between the em- 
ployees so that one-half of them would get 
every other Saturday off or else be paid over- 
time for the full day. I think that the recom- 
mendation as to the regular work week con- 
sisting of six days, with the provision that 
no employee should be required to work two 
consecutive Saturdays, should be limited to 
the foundry department day workers and that 
the work week for the remainder of the plant 
should continue as heretofore as consisting 
of 54 days per week. I think that such an 
arrangement would fully meet the objection 
of the employees, would preserve the order 
of the system which has been followed for 
years and would create no hardship either 
for the Company or the employees. 

I agree with the recommendation of the 
majority report that the work day, for day 
workers, and the exception as to watchmen, 
power house employees and plant protection 
staff, should consist of nine consecutive hours, 
excluding lunch hour. 

I respectfully propose that Clause 20 of 
the draft agreement, appearing as a Sched- 
ule to the majority report, should be amended 
so as to provide in the words following and 
which, I consider would carry out the recom- 
mendation which J think should be made 
in this respect: 

“The regular work week of all workers 
in the foundry department (other than night 
shift) shall consist of six days of nine con- 
secutive hours each, excluding lunch hour. 
Any worker in the foundry department who 
is required to work two consecutive Satur- 
days shall receive for the work performed by 
him on such second Saturday the overtime 
rate hereinafter provided in Clause 27. 
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“The time at which foundry workers shall 
report for work shall be arranged from time 
to time between the workers concerned and 
the management. 

“The regular work week for all workers 
in other departments of the plant, (other 
than night shift) shall consist of 54 days 
per week of nine consecutive hours per day, 
excluding lunch hour, from Monday to Fri- 
day inclusive, and five consecutive hours 
on Saturday.” 

Clause 21 of the draft agreement makes 
provision for the hours for night workers 
and Clause 22 sets forth the exception from 
these stipulated hours of watchmen, power 
house employees and plant protection staff. 

(c) I dissent from the recommendation 
made in the majority report that the proposed 
agreement should be between the company of 
the one part and Local 199, United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America as representing 
the employees, of the other part. 

I concur in the opinion of the majority of 
the board that the employees should be free 
to organize in trade unions free from any 
control by their employers or agents; through 
their officers or representatives, chosen by 
them, they should be free to negotiate with 
employers or representatives of employers 
concerning rates of pay, hours of labour and 
other working conditions with a view to the 
conclusion of a collective agreement. It was 
not suggested before the board that this com- 
pany had in any way interfered with freedom 
of organization by the employees in any 
trade union of their choice and, on the con- 
trary, I think it was plain from the course 
of dealing between employer and employee 
following upon the strike of February 25th, 
and as established before the board that, 
not only was there no interference from the 
company, but that the management nego- 
tiated with the union representative concern- 
ing all of the matters in dispute and with a 
view to the conclusion of a collective agree- 
ment. In my respectful opinion, the company 
has fully complied with the principles for the 
avoidance of labour unrest during the war 
which are set forth in Order in Council P.C. 
2685. It does, however, take the position 
that the matters in dispute, once having been 
settled should be embodied in a collective 
agreement to be made between itself of the 
one part and all of its employees of the 
other part. This seems to me to be an en- 
tirely reasonable and proper attitude for the 
company to assume under the circumstances 
which obtain in this case. 

I do not consider that the phrase “recogni- 
tion of the Union” necessarily implies that 
the formal agreement between the parties 
should be made between the company of the 
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one part and the union of the other part. 


The right of employees to organize in trade 
unions, it seems to me, necessarily involves 
the right not to organize if the employees 
should so determine. Insofar as I am con- 
cerned, there was no satisfactory evidence 
before the board to establish what proportion 
of the employees of this company are mem- 
‘bers of the union in question. Admittedly, 
the union does not embrace within its 
membership all of the employees in the plant 
who would be affected by the conclusion of 
an agreement on the points in dispute. 


When negotiations first took place between 
the management and the union representa- 
tives, it was not a vital point of difference 
between the parties whether or not the union 
should be a party to the formal agreement 
as representing the employees and Mr. Stacey, 
before the board, acknowledged that, at that 
stage, the union was “agreeable to back-door 
recognition.” It was explained that “back- 
door recognition” means that the employees 
might have in attendance with them at 
conferences or dealings with the manage- 
ment a representative or duly accredited agent 
of their own selection. The company repre- 
sentatives expressed themselves as satisfied 
to have included in the formal agreement 
satisfactory wording to cover such an arrange- 
ment and this appears in paragraph 18 of the 
draft agreement, Schedule “B” to the majority 
report, and which clause provides as follows: 


“In any conference or dealings with the 
General Manager, the employees shall be 
entitled to be represented by a duly accredited 
agent of their own selection.” 


Assuming that this, or any other union, 
had a majority membership amongst the em- 
ployees and should continue to enjoy their 
confidence, this provision of the agreement 
gives every opportunity for the employees 
to be represented by any representative of 
the union to which they might belong. 

I am opposed to the view that the formal 
agreement should be made with any specified 
union as representing the employees where 
there is not a closed shop. I consider that in 
a case of the kind which is under review, it 
is a departure from Democratic principles, 
as well as a departure from the principle that 
employees should have complete freedom of 
organization, to stipulate by agreement with 
a union, that the shop committee should 
consist only of employees who are members 
of the union. This obviously has the effect 
of excluding any voice in employer-employee 
dealings of those workmen who are not mem- 
bers of the union. It has the effect of putting 
into the hands of the union an instrument 
by which it is enabled to unduly influence 
employees to become members and has the 
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practical effect of constituting a union the sole 
bargaining agency on behalf of all employees 
whether members of the union or not. Indeed, 
it was stated by Mr. Fred Gordon, a union 
member who attended the last public session 
of the board, that one of the reasons for 
the union demanding that the agreement 
should be made formally with it as representa- 
tive of the employees, was that such an agree- 
ment would constitute the union the sole 
bargaining agency. It seems to me that such 
an arrangement would not tend to harmony 
amongst the employees and might result in 
not a little dissatisfaction amongst them and 
where all are not members of the Union. 

Under the circumstances which obtain here, 
I can find no sound reason for the Union 
insisting that the agreement should be made 
between the Company and itself as repre- 
senting the employees as opposed to the 
agreement being made between the Com- 
pany and all of its employees except, from a 
purely Union standpoint, it would deliver 
into the hands of the Union an instrument 
which would serve its own selfish interest as 
opposed to the general interests of the em- 
ployees at large. Indeed, it seems to me 
that if the Union is actually seriously inter- 
ested in the welfare of the employees of this 
plant, and having regard to the attitude of 
the Company toward making the formal agree- 
ment between itself and the Union, it would 
accept the proposal to have the formal docu- 
ment concluded between the Company and 
all of the employees. This is the common 
ground of so-called “back-door recognition” 
on which the parties might very well meet. 
Having in mind only the question of a 
mutually satisfactory basis upon which this 
dispute can be settled, an agreement between 
the Company and all of its employees, with 
the inclusion of Clause 18 providing for free- 
dom of representation by the employees, 
should be an entirely satisfactory arrange- 
ment for both parties. 

I think the Union should, and could stand 
on its own feet. It has full freedom of organ- 
ization amongst the employees and if it 
continues to enjoy the goodwill of the work- 
men and maintains its majority of member- 
ship, it can control the election of the shop 
committee and with which the employer is 
bound by his agreement to negotiate, and 
which committee is entitled, under the terms 
of the agreement to be represented by any 
agent of its selection. In my view, this gives 
every recognition to the Union for which it 
should ask. Under such an arrangement, 
nothing of the rights of the employees to 
organize in a trade union or to bargain through 
such union is lost. It leaves intact the rights 
and liberties of all workers in the plant 
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whether members of the Union or not and, 
in my humble view, is in full accord with 
Democratic principles as well as those of 
justice. 

It was urged before the Board, in support 
of the contention that the agreement should 
be with the Union, that a contract in this 
form gives the Union a certain authority 
which it can use beneficially amongst the 
employees for better organization of their 
work in the plant and for better discipline 
amongst the workers themselves and all of 
which, it was argued, would accrue to the 
benefit of the Company. However, in this 
Jast-mentioned respect, it was noteworthy 
that, after the men had returned to work on 
or before the 5th day of March, 1941, the 
strike having taken place on the 25th day 
of February, 1941, production in the plant 
materially fell off. Prior to the strike, the 
average rate of production of the pipe 
moulders in the plant was said to be 8l 
moulds per day. After their return to work, 
this rate fell off to 26 moulds or “boxes” 
per day and there were, in addition, further 
evidences of efforts to retard production. I 
am not suggesting that this falling off in 
production was brought about either with 
the connivance or consent of the Union 
Officials but these circumstances, and espec- 
ially in these times of National emergency, 
did not serve to convince me that there was 
merit in the Union contention that it had 
any strong influence in the interests of pro- 
duction amongst the employees and _parti- 
cularly when the lessened rate of productive 
effort continued throughout the whole time 
during which the Board was holding its 
public hearings, 

In the result, therefore, and as regards the 
recommendation of the majority upon this 
item of dispute, I respectfully propose that 
the agreement should be between the Com- 
pany and its employees at large and with the 
provision contained in Clause 18 of the 
draft agreement that in any conference or 
dealings with the General Manager the em- 
ployees shall be entitled to be represented 
by a duly accredited agent of their own 
selection. This leaves all of the employees 
complete freedom of organization and the 
Union is, notwithstanding, in a none _ less 
favourable position where it can be a force 
for good in the interests of the employees 
as well as of the Company itself in all em- 
ployer-employee relations. The adoption of 
this recommendation should meet the objec- 
tions of both parties and should resolve 
satisfactorily all difficulties under this heading. 


For purposes of greater certainty and to 
clarify the recommendations which I respect- 
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fully submit hereinbefore, I am appending to 
this report, and as a Schedule thereto, the 
form of agreement which it is my recommend- 
ation should be the agreement adopted by 
the parties. It is in the same form as the 
draft agreement attached as Schedule “B” to 
the majority report but containing the amend- 
ments to Clauses 17, 20, 22 and 23 of that 
draft and which, it appears to me, would 
put the agreement in such form as to carry 
out the recommendations by me hereinbefore 
made. 

In conclusion, I desire to subscribe to the 
expression of appreciation made by the other 
Members of the Board in their report, of the 
fairness which characterized the dealings of 
the representatives of the disputing parties 
in their appearances before the Board. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd) J. J. BENCH, 
Nominee of the Employer. 


Dated this 28th day 
of May, 1941. 


Excerpts from Schedule 


17. Both parties will attempt to settle 
grievances under the foregoing procedure as 
speedily and effectively as possible, and until 
the completion of all the foregoing steps, 
there shall be no strike or lockout, nor shall 
there be any stoppage or reduction in the 
rate of production, or other act calculated 
to penalize the company. 

20. (c) Hours of Work and Wages 

The regular work week of all workers in 
the foundry department (other than night 
shift) shall consist of six days of nine con- 
secutive hours each, excluding lunch hour. 
Any worker in the foundry department who 
is required to work two consecutive Saturdays 
shall receive for the work performed by 
him on such second Saturday the overtime 
rate hereinafter provided in Clause 27. 

The time at which foundry workers shall 
report for work shall be arranged from time 
to time between the workers concerned and 
the management. 

The regular work week for all workers 
in other departments of the plant (other than 
night shift) shall consist of 54 days per 
week or nine consecutive hours per day, 
excluding lunch hour, from Monday to Fri- 
day, inclusive, and five consecutive hours on 
Saturday. 

22. The above hours of work shall not 
apply to watchmen, power house employees 
and plant protection staff, a list of whom 


shall be prepared by the management and 


the committee. 
23. Any employee reporting for work, unless 
previously properly notified not so to report, 
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shall receive at least two hours pay at the 
regular amount received by such employee, 
with the exception of men casually employed 
in unloading cars of raw material in the yard. 

Such employees shall report as conditions 
warrant. 


Supplement to Minority Report 


The following is the text of a supplement 
to Mr. Bench’s minority report:— 

Since the submission by me of the minority 
report under date of May 28, 1941, I was in- 
formed that the other Members of the Board 
had recalled the majority report and had 
amended their original recommendation with 
respect to the work day and work week. I 


have now been furnished with a copy of the 
majority report which, in the above-mentioned 
particular has been amended. 

The amended recommendation numbered 
(4) now contained in the majority report 
generally conforms with my own minority 
recommendation with regard to the work 
week. Therefore, apart from respectfully 
drawing your attention to the fact that a 
proper consultation between all Members of 
the Board prior to the submission of the 
majority report would have obviated the 
necessity of any amendment of the latter, 
I need only add that I now concur in the 
proposal of my colleagues with reference to 
the work week. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Montreal Tramways Company 
and lis Bus Chauffeurs 


A further report has been received from the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with differences between 
the Montreal Tramways Company and _ its 
bus chauffeurs, members of Division 210, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers. The board: 
presented a report in January, 1941 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, February, 1941, pages 99-101) and 
subsequently was asked to reconvene to deal 
with matters still in dispute. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice J. G. Gillanders, 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario, chairman; 
Mr. J. L. Cohen, K. C., Toronto, appointed 
on the recommendation of the employees; 
and Mr. Lucien H. Gendron, K. C., Montreal, 
appointed on the recommendation of the 
employer, in substitution for Mr. F. C. Dobell, 
deceased. 

The further report of the board is signed 
by the chairman and Mr. Gendron. A 
minority report was submitted by Mr. Cohen. 

The texts of these reports are printed below. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Norman A. McLarty, K<C., 
MLP., 

Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Canada. 


Re: Industrial. Disputes Investigation Act 
and re differences between Montreal 
Tramways Company and its bus chauf- 
feurs, members of Division 210, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 


other Transport Workers. 


This board made an interim report dated 
October 16, 1940, and after the vote mentioned 
in that report was taken, and after hearing 
the parties and considering the matter, the 
board further reported on January 16, 1941. 


In view of the facts stated in that report, and 
particularly in view of the fact that the 
question at issue seemed to be between the 
applicant union and the negotiating committee 
representing the company’s employees as a 
whole rather than between the applicant union 
and the company, and that an application was 
at that time pending for approval of the new 
agreement between the company and _ its 
employees under the Quebec Collective 
Agreement Act, the board recommended that 
use be made of that legislation. This was 
done with the thought that the Quebec 
Department of Labour, with all parties 
interested before it, might be able to eftect 
a compromise and amend the agreement by 
adding to the negotiating committee another 
member satisfactory to or elected by the bus 
chauffeurs. This would have satisfied the 
applicants, and the company had no objection 
to this being done if it were asked for and 
approved by the negotiating committee with 
which it had entered into the new agreement. 
Under the circumstances, the board, not being 
able to effect a settlement of the issue, did 
not wish to prejudice the possibility of a 
satisfactory solution being reached by those 
with all conflicting interests before them. 
Subsequently, however, the application for 
approval of the agreement by the Quebec 
Department of Labour under the Quebec 
Collective Agreement Act was withdrawn. 
The applicants thereupon filed a request to 
have this board reconvene to deal with the 
dispute in the light of the present situation; 
and this board was asked to reconvene and 
report its findings on the matters referred to 
it. 

In view of the regrettable and untimely 
death of Mr. F. C. Dobell, a member of the 
board appointed on the nomination of the 
Company, the Honourable Lucien Gendron 
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was appointed to the board, and the board 
reconvened in Montreal. Representatives of 
both employees and employers attended, and 
further material and argument was submitted 
to the board for consideration. Considerable 
evidence was given, and discussion ensued as 
to why and how the application to the 
Minister of Labour for the Province of Quebec, 
for ratification of the new agreement between 
the Company and its employees dated July 
24, 1940, was withdrawn. Representatives of 
the applicant union contended that the com- 
pany had withdrawn it presumably for the 
purpose of avoiding a settlement of the 
dispute which might have been there eifected 
by amendment of the agreement. We cannot 
adopt that view. 

Without reviewing the evidence in detail, 
it is clear that the initial move to have it 
so submitted was at the instance of the 
negotiating committee representing the em- 
ployees at large, and likewise the withdrawal 
of the application was at the request and 
instance of this committee. While the com- 
pany, at the request of the committee, joined 
in both the submission and the withdrawal, 
it did so at the request of the negotiating 
committee. Nor do we think the question of 
importance at this stage. The real dispute 
here lies between the applicant union and 
other groups or organizations of employees 
and not between the company and the 
applicant union. 

While all parties submitted themselves to 
the Quebec Department of Labour, there was 
a possibility that an adjustment could there 
be made. The application not now being 
before that Department, and no settlement of 
the dispute having been arrived at, it devolves 
upon this board to report on the items of the 
dispute, stating what in the opinion of the 
board ought or ought not to be done. 

In the application for the establishment of 
the board, the first claim of the applicant 
union, Division No. 210 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and other 
Transport Workers, was for recognition as 
representatives of company’s bus chauffeurs. 
As explained in previous reports, in view of the 
result of the vote taken under the supervision 
of the Deputy Minister of Labour, the appli- 
cant union should now be so recognized. There 
are approximately 330 bus chauffeurs out of a 
total of some 3,400 employees of the com- 
pany. 

The other claim made by the applicant union 
was a demand for a separate wage agreement 
on behalf of the bus chauffeurs with the com- 
pany and improvement of wages and working 
conditions. As stated in the unanimous report 
of the board dated January 16, 1941, “ neither 
wages nor hours nor appurtenant questions 


were seriously criticized before the board.” 
The new agreement mentioned between the 
company and its employees provided for 
material wage increases. All employees, includ- 
ing the bus chauffeurs, have been enjoying 
these benefits since July 1, 1940, as provided in 
and by that agreement. The only question 
that is left in dispute is the demand of the 
applicant union to a separate agreement on 
behalf of the group of employees it represents, 
although the provisions contained in the cur- 
rent agreement with the employees at large 
respecting wages and working conditions is not 
criticized. 

It is urged that in the case of grievances the 
applicant union desires to have a committee 
appointed from their own number to negotiate 
with company representatives. It might be 
noted that a member of the present negotiat- 
ing committee is a bus chauffeur, but he is not 
a member of this union. However, no com- 
plaints were made of any unfair or inequitable 
results of the present system. 

The statement of facts set out in the board’s 
report of January 16, 1941, respecting the 
number and groups of employees and the 
procedure and method adopted in negotiating 
the present agreement, need not be repeated. 
It may be added that among the company’s 
employees there are three unions: the Amalga- 
mated Association of Street, Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America, 
which is said to have enjoyed a membership 
of about 1,800 for some years; the Federa- 
tion of Catholic Workers, with a membership 
of some 900, and the applicant union, con- 
fined at present to bus chauffeurs who number 
approximately 330. In the past the company 
has not made separate agreements with any 
of these unions or separate groups, but with 
a general committee elected by the total 
personnel of the company, as was done in the 
case of the current agreement. 

In support of the claim for a separate agree- 
ment, it is urged that demands had been made 
by the applicant union before and during the 
company’s negotiations with its employees in 
which the union claimed the right to make a 
separate agreement on behalf of the bus 
chauffeurs and that the company should not 
have proceeded with the negotiations and 
execution of the current agreement after its 
claim was made. It might be noted that at 
the meeting of all employees to discuss the 
course to be taken in the negotiation of a 
new agreement no demand was voiced either 
that the bus chauffeurs should have representa- 
tion as a group on the general committee or 
that they were not joining in the procedure 
proposed. From the records of the vote taken 
it is apparent that a very substantial number 
of bus chauffeurs took part in the vote held 
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for the election of the negotiating committee 
which was authorized to negotiate the present 
agreement. 

It is urged that to deny the applicant union 
the right to negotiate a separate agreement 
on behalf of the group it represents is a 
negation of Order in Council No. 2685, with 
particular reference to section 7. In this case 
the employees as a whole through represen- 
tatives chosen by them in the manner indicated 
have negotiated and completed a coilective 
agreement with the employer, making satis- 
factory provision respecting rates cof pay, 
hours of labour and working conditions. 

At the request of the board, the company 
collected a considerable file of information as 
to the practice adopted by other companies 
in making agreements with their employees. 
Information was obtained from transportation 
companies in five Canadian cities and sixteen 
cities in the United States. This was made 
available to and considered by representatives 
of the Union and the board. 

In our opinion multiplicity of agreements 
with various groups is not desirable; it would, 
we think, have a tendency to create dis- 
satisfaction and confusion. It may well be 
that at the proper time consideration might 
be given by the employees to the question of 
having various groups or classes of employees 
represented on their negotiating or grievance 
committee, but that is a question which calls 
for no recommendation. 

Under all the circumstances we are of the 
opinion that the demand by the applicant 
union for a separate agreement with the com- 
pany on behalf of the group of bus chauffeurs 
which it represents is not justified at this 
time, and would respectfully and earnestly 
recommend that it lend its assistance and 
support to carry out the present fair agreement 
between the company and its employees as 
a whole during its currency. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(signed) J. G. GILLANDERS 


Chairman. 
(Signed) LUCIEN H. GENDRON 
July 7, 1941. 


Minority Report 


‘To: The Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
‘Ottawa, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 

Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
re differences between Montreal Tram- 
ways Company and its bus chauffeurs, 
members of Division 210, Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees and other 
Transport Workers. 

1. The board first opened its public sessions 
on this matter at the City of Montreal on 


October 16. The broad outlines of the dispute 
were then placed before us on behalf of the 
employees and the company, respectively. 


2. The dispute, in effect, rests upon the 
claim of bus chauffeur, employees of the 
Montreal Tramways Company, that they are 
entitled to negotiate with the company 
through, and to be represented by, Division 
No. 210 of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, and by means of such negotiation 
and representation to conclude an agreement 
with the company dealing with their hours, 
wages or working conditions. In support of 
the application, the information hereunder set 
out was submitted to us. 


3. On the 138th of February, 1940, a com- 
munication was forwarded to David E. Blair, 
Manager of the Company, by Paul E. Mar- 
quette, informing him that, 

“certain tramway employees, members of the 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 


ployees and Other Transport Workers.... 
have elected...” 


three employees of the company, all bus 

chauffeurs, namely, Mr. Aimecee Simonneau, 

Mr. Roger Maheu and Mr. Paul E. Marquette, 
“to deal with the representative of the 
company in all matters concerning wages and 
working conditions”. 

The communication then asked for 


“advance notice of all future meetings between 
the representative of your company and 
the representatives of the employees for the 
purpose of dealing with wages and working 
conditions or other matter affecting the 
interests of the employees”. 

4. At this time there still existed an 
agreement between the Montreal Tramways 
Company and a committee of its employees, 
said to represent all employees. ‘This 
agreement was to expire on the 30th of June, 
1940, some three months and more after the 
above letter of the 13th of February, 1940, 
which notified the company that the chauffeur 
group desired to deal with it and negotiate a 
new agreement, upon expiration of the one 
then existing, through their trade union. 


5. The employees’ brief informs us that the 
Committee of three named in the letter of 
the 13th of February, 1940, to the company 
had by then been given full authority to 
represent the bus chauffeurs by 

“more than 200 bus drivers who voluntarily 

signed a special form prepared for this 

purpose, a copy of which is attached to 
this brief.” 
The form attached was an authorization, by 
the employees signing it, to the above-named 
committee mentioned as 

“the Committee of the Canadian Brotherhood 

of Railway Employees and Other Transport 

Workers to represent these employees in all 

matters pertaining to the negotiation of a 

working agreement governing any wages and 
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working conditions or in the revision of the 

existing agreement and in the handling of 

any grievances which may arise thereunder.” 

6. The company made no reply to the letter 
from the Bus Chauffeurs’ Committee. It 
proceeded however to deal with another 
committee of its employees with a view to 
negotiating another over-all agreement to 
replace the agreement about to expire. In 
pursuing this course, the company totally 
ignored the request of the bus chauffeurs 
set out in the letter of the 13th of February, 
1940. 


7. The company, in its brief filed before us 

on the 16th day of October, 1940, stated: 

(a) “It has been the company’s practice in 
the past to negotiate in one agreement 
the wages and working conditions of all 
its employees.” 

(b) “Inasmuch as all the company’s assets 
are situated and all its business done 
within the Province of Quebec, and _ all 
its employees are residents of the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, the Company considered 
that any new agreement should be in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
‘Collective Agreement Act’ of the Pro- 
vince of Quebee (4 Geo. vi, Ch. 38).” 

(c) “Following the terms of the Act a 
meeting of the employees was held on 
Aprl 10, 1940, at which a Committee 
was appointed to receive nomination for 
and to carry out the election of a 
Negotiating Committee authorized to 
bring about an agreement covering wages 
and conditions of work to be applicable 
to all employees of the Company.” 


8. This meeting of the 10th of April, 1940, 
appears to be the first incident in relation to 
the whole question before us, subsequent to 
the above letter of February 138, 1940, on 
behalf of the Bus Chauffeurs’ Committee. 
The board has not been furnished with any 
documentary or other direct evidence as to 
the exact manner in which this meeting of 
employees of April 10, 1940, was convened, or 
the precise form of any decision there adupted, 
nor have we any information as to what 
groups of employees were present at the 
meeting, but it is generally agreed that a 
meeting of employees, numbering about one 
thousand, took place on that date at which 
four names were nominated for a Negotiating 
Committee of three. 


9. The next step appears to have been taken 
by the Bus Chauffeurs’ Committee of Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
Division No. 210. On the 18th of April, 1940, 
over the signatures of the Committee, Messrs. 
Simonneau, Maheu and Marquette, the follow- 
ing communication was sent to the Company: 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers 
Bus Chauffeurs Division No. 210 
317 Coronation Building, 
1405 Bishop Street, 
Montreal, Que. 
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Mr. D. E. Blair, 

General Manager, 

Montreal ‘tramways Company, 
159 Craig Street, West, 
Montreal, Que. 

Dear Sir——Our attention has been drawn to 
the fact that meetings were held recently by 
the Tramway Employees’ Syndicate of Montreal, 
Incorporated, and by the Montreal Tramways 
Employees’ Union No. 790, of the Amalgamated 
Association of Electric, Street Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America, at which 
proposals to take a referendum vote of all 
employees of the Montreal Tramways Company 
to elect a Negotiating Committee were discussed. 
We have been reliably informed that this re- 
ferendum vote will be taken within the next 
week or ten days. 

This is to advise you that within the past 
few months the bus chaufteurs employed by 
the Montreal Tramways Company have been 
organized into Division No. 210, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, and a majority of them 
have authorized the undersigned Committee to 
represent them in all matters pertaining to 
the negotiation of a working agreement govern- 
ing working conditions, or in the revision of 
the existing agreement, and in the handling of 
any grievances which may arise thereunder. 
The undersigned Committee, as you will observe, 
is composed entirely of employees of the 
Montreal Tramways Company. 

In view of the foregoing, the bus chauffeurs 
of the Montreal Tramways Company cannot 
recognize any other Committee to represent 
them on any matters concerning their wages 
and working conditions, grievances, ete. In 
due course we will submit to you a proposed 
agreement of rules governing working conditions 
and rates of pay to cover all bus chauffeurs 
employed by the Montreal Tramways Company. 


Yours very truly, 
Aimecee Simonneau 
Roger Maheu 
Paul E. Marquette, 
Negotiating Committee Division No. 214, 
ChB of ROBES &'0. T: W: 

10. The company made no reply to this 
letter of April 19, 1940, but on April 26, 1940, 
a referendum ballot was conducted on the 
company’s premises, as a result of which, out 
of the four nominated at the meeting of 
April 10, 1940, a Negotiating Committee of 
three was selected, composed of Messrs. Beau- 
doin, Neven and Trepanier. 


11. Following this, a further communication 
was sent to the company on the 28th of May, 
1940, on behalf of the Bus Chauffeur group, 
reading as follows:— 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport Workers 


Room 317, 
1405 Bishop St., 
Montreal, Que., 
May 28, 1940. 
Mr. D. E. Blair, 
General Manager, 
Montreal Tramways Company, 
“Tramways”. Building, 
159 Craig Street, 
Montreal, Que. 


Dear Sir—Further to our letter of April 
18. Please find herewith enclosed our proposed 
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Schedule of working conditions and rates of 
pay to cover all bus chauffeurs employed by the 
Montreal Tramways Company. ‘This proposed 
agreement was carefully considered at two 
meetings of the chauffeurs and same has their 
approval. 

The undersigned have been duly elected as a 
Negotiating Committee authorized to meet you, 
or any other representatives appointed by the 
company, to negotiate and consummate an agree- 
ment to cover all bus chauffeurs of the Montreal 
Tramways Company. 

Will you kindly advise us the earliest possible 
date when we may meet the representatives of 
the Company for the purpose of negotiating 
an agreement. Your preferred attention to 
this important matter and an early reply will 
be greatly appreciated. 


Yours very truly, 


Ce 
See eee es ee rleeseeeevceerereerseece 


ee 


(Negotiating Committee) 


12. It appears that, following these letters 
of the 18th of April and May 28th, 1940, 
attempts were made by Mr. Marquette and 
his Committee to interview Mr. Blair with 
a view to conducting negotiations, and that 
while an interview was finally obtained with 
Mr. Blair he merely informed them that the 
company would not recognize or negotiate 
with them, either as a committee or as a 
trade union, representing the bus chauffeurs. 


13. Considering that “further negotiations 
would be impossible in the circumstances”, 
an application was then forwarded on the 
22nd of June, 1940, to the Minister of Labour, 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, on behalf of “The Bus Chauffeurs, mem- 
bers of Division No. 210, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers”, setting out:— 

(a) “Claim of the employees for recogni- 
tion of Division No. 210, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, as represen- 
tatives of the bus chauffeurs of the 
Montreal Tramways Company, duly 
authorized by a majority of the said 
chauffeurs. 

(b) “Demand of the bus chauffeurs for a 
separate wage agreement with the 
Montreal Tramways Company for im- 
proved wages and working conditions, 
a true copy of the proposed new agree- 
ment being attached.” 


14. The letters of February 13, April 18, 
and May 28, 1940, from the Bus Chauffeur 
Committee and union to the company, above 
referred to, were attached to the application. 


15. The company in a statement to the 
Deputy Minister and Registrar on June 27, 
1940, after challenging the claim of Division 
No. 210 that it represented a majority of their 
chauffeurs, stated as follows:— 
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“Our present wage Agreement with our em- 
ployees of all categories was entered into on 
July 1, 1937, and expires at the end of this 
month. We are now negotiating with a Com- 
mittee elected by our employees under the 
Quebec Fair Wage Act for the purpose of dis- 
cussing a new contract. This Committee was 
elected as a result of a general meeting called 
by our employees for the purpose of organiz- 
ing and holding an election. The Negotiating 
Committee was to consist of three members, 
and any employee had the right to nominate 
a candidate. Four employees were nominated 
so that it was necessary to hold an election. 
This election was carried out by ballot and 
every employee had the right to vote, and, in 
fact, by far the majority of our employees 
did vote. We have every reason to believe, 
therefore, that this Committee of Negotiation 
which has been elected represents the majority 
of our employees. 

“We have refused to carry on any negotiations 
with the Branch of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, who, in their statement to you, claim 
to represent a majority of our bus chauffeurs. 
As indicated above, we believe this claim to be 
entirely unjustified. We are convinced that 
our bus chauffeurs are properly represented 
by the present Negotiating Committee; in fact. 
we would call to your attention the fact, that 
the President of the Negotiating Committee 
is himself a bus chauffeur, and, therefore, we 
consider that the Committee is fully qualified 
to look after the interests of the bus chauffeurs. 
For your information, we are holding daily 
meetings with the Negotiating Committee, and 
it looks as if no final result will be reached 
for another few days. 

“We have therefore felt that it was quite 
unnecessary for us to recognize this small 
group of bus chauffeurs but that, on the con- 
trary, the employees’ interests were fully served 
by those who are representing them in the 
present negotiations. In any event, we think 
you will agree with us that any action by you 
upon the Application now before you would 
be premature, pending the outcome of the dis- 
cussions in which we were presently engaged 
with the Negotiating Committee.” 


16. The negotiations which in the meantime 
had been conducted between the company 
and the Negotiating Committee of three 
selected by the referendum ballot of April 
26, 1940, culminated in an agreement which 
was then voted on by the employees on July 
23, 1940, in much the same manner, on the 
company’s premises, as the referendum ballot 
of April 26, 1940, which had selected the 
Negotiating Committee. It appears from the 
evidence that a total of 2,286 employees voted 
on this agreement of whom 545 voted against 
acceptance. Of those who voted, 213 out of 
a total of 328 bus chauffeurs participated in 
the vote. Of these, however, not more than 
85, on the records before us, could have 
voted in favour of ratification of the agree- 
ment. 

17. It should be further noted, in order to 
complete this recital of the events, that on 
the day before this vote on the agreement, 
namely on July 22, 1940, a meeting of Divi- 
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sion No. 210 was held for the purpose of 
dealing with some technical requirements aris- 
ing out of their application to the Minister 
of Labour for the appointment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation. The em- 
ployees’ brief informs us that 178 bus chauf- 
feurs attended this meeting of the 22nd of 
July, 1940, and that a secret ballot reaffirmed 
the authority of the Negotiating Committee 
of Division No. 210 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers to represent the bus drivers in 
negotiations, and re-affirmed the application 
for a Conciliation Board. We are informed 
that of the 178 present, 177 voted in favour 
of that proposal. 


18. On the day following the vote of the 
23rd of July, 1940, namely on the 24th of 
July, 1940, the agreement which had been sub- 
mitted to a vote on the previous day was 
concluded and signed by the company, repre- 
sented by David E. Blair, General Manager, 
and Patrick Dupre, Secretary Treasurer, with 
“The Association of the Employees of the 
Montreal Tramways Company represented by 
Messrs. Elphege Beaudoin, Raoul Trepanier 
and Osias Neven, who form a committee duly 
elected and authorized by a referendum vote 
held on the 26th day of April, 1940, to 
transact this agreement in the name of all 
employees concerned”. The agreement so 
signed purports to cover all employees, in- 
cluding the bus chauffeurs, and the agreement 
was then at once submitted to the Minister 
of Labour for Quebec under the Collective 
Agreement Act of that Province, above refer- 
red to, for ratification by him pursuant to 
that legislation. 


19. These were the facts as they stood 
when the board met in October last. At the 
opening session of the board the applicants 
took the position that they had represented 
the bus chauffeurs, a separate and distinct 
group of the company’s employees, at the 
time, and ever since the above first recited 
letter to the company of the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1940; that the subsequent acts of the 
company in ignoring this letter and the wishes 
of these employees with respect to the agree- 
ment they desired to negotiate, was a deliber- 
ate evasion of the right of these employees 
to bargain through the trade union of their 
choice; that the bus chauffeurs were in no 
way bound by the agreement which the com- 
pany claimed it had signed with the Com- 
mittee comprised of Beaudoin, Neven and 
Trepanier; that the entity with which that 
agreement was purported to be entered into, 
namely “The Association of the Employees 
of the Montreal Tramways Company” was 
entirely fictitious, no such Association in fact 
existing, and that the whole proceeding con- 


stituted a deliberate attempt to avoid the 
necessity of dealing directly, as the bus chauf- 
feurs requested, with their trade union and 
trade union representatives. 


20. The company in turn repeated the 
representations made to the Registrar set 
forth in paragraph 7 above, laying consider- 
able stress upon the fact that the agreement 
of the 24th of July, 1940, was a binding 
agreement entered into by it pursuant to 
provincial legislation, namely, The Collective 
Agreement Act, and that the agreement was 
now before the Quebec Minister of Labour 
for ratification by him under that law. They 
gave no satisfactory reason for ignoring the 
communications, beginning with that of Feb- 
ruary 138, 1940, sent to them on behalf of 
the bus chauffeurs, but it was quite appar- 
ent from the evidence before us the company 
had made up its mind that it would not be 
diverted from its old policy of refusing to 
enter into an agreement with a trade union. 


21. In view of the suggestion in the com- 
pany’s statement replying to the application 
for a Conciliation Board, and again before 
this board, that the union did not in fact 
represent the employees in question, the 
board unanimously decided that this question 
of fact should first be disposed of, and as a 
consequence, as set out in the report of the 
board of 16th of January, 1941, a vote was 
conducted in which, out of 254 ballots, 211 
voted in favour of representation by the 
applicant union and 73 against. 


22. The board then met again with the 
parties but the company declined to alter 
its position, again laying stress upon the fact 
that it had already concluded a binding and 
legal agreement, which agreement was now 
before the Minister of Labour for Quebec 
for ratification under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act. 


23. As a result of this situation the board 
then reported, on the 16th of January, as 
follows:— 


“The events recited by us create a compli- 
cated situation which the board must attempt 
to approach in a practical manner having 
regard to the scope of the authority and oppor- 
tunity available to us. It would be improper 
for this board to attempt to rule upon whether 
or not the agreement of the 24th of July is 
a binding document under the terms of the 
provincial legislation under which it is said to 
have been negotiated or concluded. 

“This board cannot with propriety make any 
findings which would prejudice either party 
in respect to the proceedings now pending be- 
fore the Quebec Department of Labour. The 
parties to the agreement negotiated have pro- 
ceeded with the assistance of the Quebec 
Department of Labour with a view to having 
that agreement ratified by the Minister of 
Labour for Quebec under Quebec legislation to 
which the parties to the agreement have 
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resorted, and in respect to which the applicant 
union has participated by filing its objections 
with the Quebec Minister of Labour. 

“It is our opinion, therefore, in view of those 
practical considerations, that the parties in- 
volved, including those who are affected by 
the matter, though not formal parties to the 
preference before this board, should utilize 
the provincial legislation which has already 
been invoked to bring about an understanding 
upon the whole matter. In view of the fact 
that the form of the agreement and the pro- 
cedure which preceded it were deliberately 
adopted with a view to action under the Que- 
bee Collective Agreement Act, and that an 
application under that Act is now pending, 
it is our opinion and recommendation that it 
is only proper that consistent use should be 
made of that legislation. We are quite sure 
that full co-operation, with a view to a prac- 
tical and fair arrangement, should dispose of 
all differences.” 


24. This above recited report was almost 
immediately followed by a withdrawal of the 
application and all proceedings for legaliza- 
tion under the Collective Agreement Act, 
despite the previous stress which had con- 
tinuously been laid in the proceedings and 
arguments before this board upon the Col- 
lective Agreement Act of the province, and 
upon the application under that Act for legal- 
ization of the agreement in question and the 
consequent inability of the company to con- 
clude any separate agreement with the bus 
chaffeurs and their trade union. 


25. This withdrawal of the application for 
ratification rendered it impossible of course 
for the Minister of Labour for Quebec to 
deal with the claims of the bus chauffeurs 
and their trade union, either for separate 
representation or a separate agreement, as 
had been anticipated by this board would, 
or at least could, be done by him under the 
powers vested in him, and the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council of the Province of Que- 
bec, by the Collective Agreement Act under 
which the agreement was said to have been 
negotiated. As a result of this, the board’s 
recommendation of January last was rendered 
ineffective and this board was then convened 
to deal with the new situation thus created. 
To say the very least the action taken after 
the board’s report of January 16 last was 
totally inconsistent with the position taken 
before this board before its report was made. 
The proceedings under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act were stressed at that time as some- 
thing which rather bound this board, certainly 
that it presented a situation to which this 
board should yield, yet when the board 
decided upon that course with the under- 
standing that the whole matter could be 
dealt with by the Minister of Labour under 
the Act in question, the proceedings were 
withdrawn and the machinery of the Act 
nullified. 
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26. The above recital of events gives, I 
believe, the full factual background against 
which this board must now review the claims 
of the respective parties. 


27. The company has attempted to treat 
this issue as one involving the single question 
of whether it should be required to deal 
separately with a single group of employees 
as distinguished from dealing, by means of 
one agreement, with all of its employees. 
I have had no opportunity of ascertaining or 
discussing the views of my colleague Mr. 
Gendron, but the Chairman, although agree- 
ing that, as a result of the vote ordered by 
the board, the Bus Chauffeurs Union should 
be recognized and dealt with, proceeds to deal 
with the matter as if the issue was, as argued 
by the company, merely that of a separate as 
against an all-inclusive agreement. With due 
respect, I am unable at all to agree that this 
is the issue. 


28. The issue is not separate or general 
agreement, but one of trade union representa- 
tion. Whether employees should enter into 
agreements with their employer on an indus- 
trial basis or whether a separate group of 
employees prefers, instead, to negotiate as a 
separate entity is a matter, I should think, 
which the workers directly concerned should 
themselves decide. It is particularly import- 
ant that this fundamental fact should be 
recognized when, as here, the claim for 
separate representation is also tied in with a 
claim for trade union recognition. One can- 
not escape the conclusion in this dispute that 
the aversion of the company to deal separately 
with the bus chauffeurs, as a separate bargain- 
ing identity, is the result of the fact that 
this group of employees insists upon negotiat- 
ing through the medium of its trade union. 

29. Under these circumstances, the issue 
being one of trade union agreement or non- 
trade union agreement and the vote having 
clearly substantiated the claim of the Union 
that it has represented the bus chauffeurs 
during the events above recited and that it 
now represents them, and the bus chauffeurs 
and their trade union desiring to conclude a 
separate agreement with the company, a 
practice, incidentally, which the information 
before the board shows to be quite prevalent 
in other companies, it appears to me that this 
board has no alternative but to recommend 
that the applicant union be so recognized and 
dealt with. The Chairman’s report, in fact, 
as above stated, virtually so states, but it 
then goes off on the issue of a separate as 
against an industrial agreement. I cannot 
see that it is consistent to state on the one 
hand that as a result of the vote the applicant 
union should be recognized and then, in effect, 
to nullify that recommendation by a finding 
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against the conclusion of a separate agree- 
ment. My own recommendation is therefore 
that the applicant union should be recognized 
and that the company should negotiate an 
agreement with that union covering wages, 
hours and working conditions for bus chaf- 
feurs. 

30. I should like to state in conclusion that 
I regret the necessity of disagreeing with the 
majority report, and that I regret, as do all 
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of us, that matters beyond the control of the 
board, certainly beyond the control of the 
Chairman, delayed our final report. With 
proper co-operation now, all this can be 
counterbalanced by constructive dealings 
between the parties concerned. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. L. COHEN. 
Dated at Toronto July 24, 1941. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the St. John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding 
Company, Limited, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute 
between the St. John Dry Dock andi Ship- 
building Company, Limited, Saint John, N.B., 
and its ship carpenters, being members of 
Local 840, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America, submitted a unani- 
mous report to the Minister of Labour on 
July 10, 1941, and an agreement in conformity 
with the recommendations contained therein 
has since been entered into between the 
parties to the dispute. 

Mr. Henry O. McInerney, K.C., was Chair- 
man of the Board, Mr. John N. Flood was 
the Board member nominated by the em- 
ployer, and Mr. Felix S. A. McMullin the 
member nominated by the employees. All 
three members reside in Saint John. 

The Board convened on May 21, 1941, and 
met several times thereafter. 

The representatives of the employees ad- 
vised the Board that the men had been 
requesting a basic wage rate of 85 cents an 
hour, but had decided they would be willing 
to accept 77 cents an hour for journeymen, 
and that their demands also included a 
collective agreement. 


The Board reports that, as the result of its 
careful investigation of local conditions and 
comparison with other shipbuilding centres, 
it is convinced that the wages in, the industry 
in Saint John, N.B., were “depressed and 
subnormal” during the period 1926-1929 and 
thereafter. 

The report proceeds to recommend the con- 
clusion of a collective agreement, effective 
July 1, 1941, for the duration of the war and 
until contracts then under construction are 
completed, “and from year to year thereafter, 
unless thirty days’ notice in writing be given 
by either party desiring a change.” The 
hourly basic wage rates recommended by the 
Board are 75 cents an hour for journeymen 
carpenters, 50 cents an hour for improvers, 
and 22 cents an hour for apprentices, this 
latter rate to be subject to a semi-annual 
increment of 5 cents an hour during the four- 
year apprenticeship period. 

Cost-of-living bonuses in accordance with 
Order in Council P. C. 7440 are also recom- 
mended in the report, to take care of increases 
in the cost of living after July 1, 1941. 

As stated above, the Board’s recommenda- 
tions have been accepted by the parties to 
the dispute. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between the National Steel Car Corporation, 
Limited, at Malton, Ontario, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with disputes between 
National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, 
Malton, Ont., and employees of its Aircraft 
Division, Members of Aeronautical Lodge 
No. 717, International Association of Machin- 
ists, has presented its findings. 

The personnel of the board was as follows:— 
His Honour Judge James Parker, Toronto, 
Ont., chairman, appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. J. A. McClelland, Valois, P.Q., 
appointed on the nomination of the employ- 
ees; and Mr. R. R. Evans, K.C., Hamilton, 
Ont., appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 


The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Evans. A minority report 
was submitted by Mr. McClelland. The texts 
of these reports are printed below. 


Report of Board 


To the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes.. 
Investigation Act, and a dispute between 
National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, 
employer, and employees of its Altrcraft 
Division at Malton, Ontario, members of 
Aeronautical Lodge 717, International 
Assoctation of Machinists, employees. 
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Dear Sir:— 

The Board of Conciliation established by 
you to investigate this dispute has the honour 
to submit its report. 

Application for a Board of Conciliation 
under the above mentioned Act was made 
April 15, 1941, by Aeronautical Lodge 717, 
International Association of Machinists, repre- 
senting 1,750 employees of National Steel Car 
Corporation, Limited, Aircraft Division at 
Malton, Oniario. 

Mr. J. A. McClelland of 9 Belmont Avenue, 
Valois, Quebec, was nominated by the union 
as its representative on the Board, and R. R. 
Evans, Esq., K.C., of Hamilton, was nomin- 
ated by the company as its representative. 
On May 7, 1941, His Honour Judge James 
Parker, Judge of the County Court of the 
County of York, was appointed Chairman of 
the board by the Honourable the Minister of 
Labour. 

The board met at Toronto and at Malton 
on the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 6th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 
23rd and 26th of June, and 8rd of July, 1941. 

The company was represented by Mr. L. E. 
Marchant, Assistant to the Vice-President, and 
Mr. C. I. Scott, Personnel Manager. 

The union was represented by Mr. G. E. 
Miles, Vice-President, and Mr. Peter White, 
Chairman, Aeronautical Lodge 717, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, and Mr. Alex. 
Reith, Grand Lodge representative, Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists. 

At the opening meeting Mr. Miles read 
and presented a brief of the union asking for 
higher wages and subsequently Mr. Marchant 
presented and read a brief on behalf of the 
company. The scale of wages requested by 
the union as minimum wages, and the present 
minimum wage rates are as follows:— 


Asked Present 
Minimum Minimum 
Rate Rate 
Journeymen ........ $ .85 Spee 
Production Workers 
(TERE Sg ge Sy RR hei .55 
Production Workers: 
Class VBeO, Sy .58 .45 
Learneres \. . 2s ihitil e .48 Loeb; ALAS. 
Béepginarey ticn dete a: 43 .20 plus 5e. 


additional every 

three months 

The report and findings of the undersigned 
members of the board relating to male 
employees of the company are as follows:— 


Part I 


The Government by extending the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to apply to all 
industries engaged in war production and by 
promulgating Orders in Council P.C. 2685 
and P.C. 7440 has laid down the policy and 
principles to be applied to wage rates applic- 
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able to war industries and the production of 
war material designed to insure maximum 
production at a fair, proper and reasonable 
cost to the taxpayers of this Dominion. 

The Government also by legislative and 
other means put into effect drastic measures 
designed to— 

(a) guard against increased cost of materials 

for war production purposes. 

(b) restrict profits. ! 

(c) stabilize in so far as possible the cost 

of living. 


The whole tenor and intent of the Govern- 
ment’s legislative and other measures and 
enunciated policies has been to prevent 
ascending material costs, wages, profits and 
cost of living during the existing war 
emergency and crisis. 

As part of the machinery for the enforce- 
ment and administration of its enunciated 
wartime policies, the Government has estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation to consider and 
report on matters arising between employer 
and employed relating inter alia to wages, 
hours and working conditions, and has clearly 
enunciated and defined the principles to be 
applied. 

While there is some latitude permitted 
Boards of Conciliation in dealing with matters 
before them, such boards are nevertheless 
bound to comply and keep within the 
enunciated principles. 

It is consequently necessary for this board 
to consider with meticulous care the prin- 
ciples established by the pertinent Orders in 
Council. 

The principles by which boards must be 
governed are contained in P.C. 2685 and PC. 
7440, ; 

Part II 


1926-29 Levels 


Subject to the exceptions hereinafter men- 
tioned these Orders in Council first establish 
the principle that wage levels established by 
agreement or practice in any industry nation- 
ally or locally during the period 1926-29 shall 
be considered generally fair and reasonable. 

There was no aircraft industry in operation 
in Canada in the 1926-29 period and that 
yardstick is consequently not available in this 
particular instance. Recourse might be had to 
wage rates effective in the 1926-29 period in 
other industries then employing labour of the 
same or similar classifications as those now 
engaged in aircraft production but the appli- 
cation of that yardstick would be eminently 
unfair to the men now employed in the air- 
craft industry in Canada. In the first place 
it is not only difficult but almost impossible 
to compare or co-ordinate in fair or proper 
classifications those employed in other indus- 
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tries in 1926-29 and those employed now in 
the aircraft industry, and in the second place 
the rates prevailing in the 1926-29 period in 
those classifications which might properly 
approximate present classifications were con- 
siderably lower than the rates now prevailing 
in the aircraft industry in Mid and Eastern 
Canada. This is indicated by the rates taken 
from the Lasour Gazette, volume 29, covering 
the years 1926, 1927, 1928 and 1929 set forth 
in the following Table A. 


TABLE “A” 


“Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada’— 
1920 to 1928—LABOUR GAZETTE, Vol. 29 


Samples of wages and Hours of labour for 
Miscellaneous Factory Trades. 


Electrical Products and Apparatus 


Machinists 1926 1927 1928 1929 
NODES OS OT SH50 YS. 50 IMS VSO ig’ 270 
: .80 ue .80 .05 























60 60 60 6)369 
.615 
BE kas 55 
60 .50 50 
45 245) 45 
65 nGo) 65 
iis hea Ys) oye 55 
16 63 .63 63 
17 55 55 55 
18 62 ard 70 
18) 112 Pa 18) 123 
.622 .627 .683 
Fitters 1926.1 1927; 192801999 
Wostit, AVStarS ASS. 1S 75 
Did ae 10 .70: .70 
3 .65 .65 .65 
4 .60 .60 .60 
5 335) .55 55 
6 .50 .50 50 
7 .45 45 45 
8 .40 .40 40 
8)460 8)460 8)460 
O10 575 2675 
Machinery Manufacturing 
Machinists 1926 1927 1928 1929 


Now ists. SCOP S260 9S, 200" S06 
Sie .70 .70 


2. .70 .39 
Biss 65 65 .65 -90 
4.. 55 55 .05 65 
Oi 473 47% .50 .55 
ee 50 50 .90 .05 
ie .60 60 .60 .52 
Sus .o4 54 06 .60 
9.. .55 .50 51% ;,.65 
10. .60 60 .60 .08 
1] .623 G2. Osher T 
12 .60 68 .60 89 
13 .65 .65 .65 .80 
14 .60 .60 .60 .93 
15 .99 60 00 .62 
nL cpr 67 67 .67 65 
LTR. .60 .60 .60 .60 .62 
LSisehs .60 .60 .60 .52 155 
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Machinists 1926 1927 1928 1929 
TDs. cine .60 . 60 .60 .52 55 








20 65 68 .68 47 42 
241 67 70 .70 48 55 
22 77 77 .80 50 56 
23 75 75 ys .60 BD 
.46 .40 
23) 410 23) 416 shirt Ferg .70 
nS .615 617 .58 .65 
.60 won 
.59 10 
.68 .78 
da 
43) 2520 
.586 
Patternmakers 
NG, a 


oh SEOs Ded Spal 
.70 70 











7 fal 
ae 60 . 60 60 
A sig 60 .60 60 
0% 65 .65 65 
Occ 5d .00 65 
(aes 50 .00 50 
83.4 80 .80 85 
ots . 60 .60 40 
10.3 5 i, sa. 77 
vet 60 .60 60 
12 60 .60 60 
13 70 .70 70 
14 90 .90 95 
15 77 ay 80 
15)994 15)994 15)997 
.662 .662 .664 
Part III 


Levels Established Subsequent to 1929 


The second principle established by P.C. 
7440 is that wage rate levels established by 
agreement or practice in any industry, nation- 
ally or locally, subsequent to the year 1929 
and prior to December 19, 1940, shall be con- 
sidered generally fair and reasonable even 
though higher than the levels, if any, estab- 
lished in 1926-29. 

Since there were no levels established in 
the aircraft industry in the period 1926-29, 
the wage rate levels now established in the 
aircraft industry in Canada by agreement or 
practice, nationally or locally, seem to offer 
the only yardstick here available. 

The words “nationally or locally” are of 
particular significance indicating as they do 
that the wage rate levels referred to are the 
levels established in the aircraft industry as 
such and not in a particular plant engaged in 
that industry. 

It must also be borne in mind that when 
dealing with rates it is the minimum or base 
rate for each class which is the governing 
factor, since it is the minimum or base rate 
from which employees of a particular classi- 
fication are scaled upward depending upon 
efficiency, skill or training. All Government 
and contract wage rate schedules are invari- 
ably expressly declared to be minimum or 
base rates. 
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The wage rates prevailing in the aircraft 
industry in Mid and Eastern Canada, taken 
from six companies referred to by the union 
and accepting the union’s figures, are shown 
in Table “B” hereinafter set forth, and for 
convenience the percentage of increase which 
has been asked for is shown in the right hand 
column. These rates were established at 
various times after August, 1939, and prior to 
the year 1941. The rates shown in Schedule 
“B” eliminate Vancouver and include Fort 
William. Vancouver has been eliminated in 
accordance with departmental indication that 
conditions on the Pacific are not applicable to 


Mid and Eastern Canada and should be 
eliminated. 
TABLE ‘‘B”’ 
: fe 
hy 3S be On) 
sAoation E\C'S| «3 2lz clCBlewks (28 
Classification] 5'$|¢ § gels 8 ees BS /0 a ibs Q 
SalSele ale MU SSeS Elis| oe 
60/8519 ora S/o B/RR/Se! .8 go 
Ze (Oe |P Sle IARIORl4 SIZSI14 5 
Journeymen..| 75:| 75 | 75-| 75 | 75 | 80 | 76 | 85 9 |11-8 
Production, 60 | 60 | 60 | 60 | 65 | 65 | 62 | 72 | 10 }16-1 
Class ‘‘A’’ 
Production, 50 | 45 | 45 | 50 | 50 | 50 | 48 | 58 | 10 /20-8 
Class ‘*B”’ 
bearnersac., 40 | 40 }....} 40 | 40 | 45 | 41 | 48 7 
Beginner.,... 35 | 35 |....| 85 |....] 40 | 364). 43 | 64 
Labourer.....| 40 | 40 |....} 40 | 50 | 48 | 473] 50 23 


In the above tabulation (Table B) rates paid to (a) Die- 
makers, Toulmakers and Pattermakers, and (b) Production 
Class ‘‘A’’ Specialists are eliminated. 

Since it is minimum or base rates which are 
being dealt with it would obviously be 
erroneous to include special rates paid to 
special operatives in the above classifications. 
These are especially rated in the rate 
schedules effective in all other plants except 
Canada Car, the rate range being 80 cents 
and 85 cents for diemakers, toolmakers and 
patternmakers, and 70 cents and 75 cents for 
Production Class “A” Specialists. The com- 
pany has already recognized that these special 
operatives are entitled to higher rates than 
those qualified generally as “journeymen”’ 
or “Production Class ‘A’”, but the number of 
these higher skilled workers is too small to 
be a material factor in setting the minimum 
or base rates, and they are in National Steel 
Car and other plants taken care of as indi- 
vidual cases demanding rates well above the 
minimum. 

The foregoing table (Table B) discloses that 
the highest minimum rate now prevailing in 
any of the other aircraft companies in Mid 
and Hastern Canada is considerably lower 
than the rates now asked to be established 
by the board and the asked rate is conse- 
quently beyond the principles and intention 
of the existing Act and Orders in Council 
unless special local conditions prevail justi- 
fying the awarding of the higher asked rate. 


Part IV 
Special Local Conditions 


The only local conditions advanced by the 
applicants were the distance of the plant from 
Toronto and its environments, the lack of 
street railway transportation from Weston or 
the Western outskirts of Toronto to the plant, 
and the resultant abnormal length of time 
taken by a number of the men in going to 
and from work, 

Investigation established that transportation 
of virtually all the employees is by motor 
car. The company’s evidence disclosed that’ 
less than one per cent utilize any other mode 
of transportation and this evidence was not 
disputed by the applicants. 

The board heard a number of witness 
employees selected by the applicants. These 
employees came from divergent districts and 
were questioned by the board as to their 
transportation costs. In addition the company 
had its foremen in three departments question 
a number of men in each such department 
as to their own individual transportation 
costs. These men were not selected but taken 
at random. The evidence also established that 
the transportation cost to an employee living 
in Toronto and working in a plant in Toronto 
is 75 cents per week. 

The following table ‘discloses the transporta- 
tion costs as established above :— 


TABLE “C” 
Transportation Cost Table 


Average 

per week 
Applicants witnesses .......... $2.06 
Depantmenthi ns... Sa7a6 -Yealstis 1.96 
Danariiment2) cial woees sald wb ba 158 
Denartrwientes ak ote anes wa ae 1.92 
General Average per week ...... 1.85 


It is noticeable that the average for Depart- 
ment 2 is low in comparison with the other 
given averages and it must also be borne in 
mind that in striking an average those sub- 
jected to transportation costs considerably in 
excess of the average are in an unenviable 
position. After giving due consideration to 
all the various factors the undersigned mem- 
bers of the board have concluded that a fair 
and proper allowance for transportation costs 
per man per week would be in the neighbour- 
hood of $2.10 from which should be deducted 
normal transportation cost of 75 cents per 
week leaving a net additional transportation 
cost per week of approximately $1.35. To 
meet this additional transportation cost we 
feel that the employees should be awarded an 
increase of 23 cents per hour per man. 

The company introduced evidence establish- 
ing that the average time for all the men 
questioned as to the length of time taken by 
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them in reaching the plant amounted to 
slightly less than 85 minutes each way. The 
company contended, and with considerable 
force, that this compares favourably with and 
approximates the time taken by City workers 
in reaching their places of business and should 
therefore not be considered as a rate factor. 
This evidence was not disputed, and having 
regard to the size of the City of Toronto and 
the long distances which men have to travel 
in the City in order to reach their work by 
virtue of the fact that the majority of men 
cannot find work in the immediate vicinity of 
their residences but must seek work where 
they can find it, the evidence given by the 
company must be accepted. 


Part V 
Effect of Asked Increase 


The undisputed evidence of the company 
established that the adoption of the rates 
proposed by the applicants would result in an 
immediate increase of 20 per cent in direct 
labour costs with a corresponding increase in 
indirect labour and staff wages and that such 
increase would amount to $68,000 per month 
or $816,000 per year on the present number 
of employees, and that since the Company 
anticipates the necessity of doubling the 
number of its employees in the near future 
in order to comply with existing Government 
contracts the additional cost of such increase 
to the taxpayers of Canada would amount to 
$1,632,000 per annum. Since the demanded 
rate is greatly in excess of the rates now paid 
by other companies engaged in the aircraft 
industry it is only reasonable to assume that 
demands for similar rates in all other aircraft 
companies would be immediately forthcoming 
and would result in a wage spiral of serious 
magnitude measured in dollars and impose a 
tremendous financial burden on the people of 
this Dominion in respect of Canadian aircraft 
production for war purposes. 

A consideration of the relationship between 
the average minimum rates of the six other 
companies listed in Table “B” and a com- 
parison of such rates with the rates now 
demanded by the Union discloses that the 
overall increase for journeymen, production 
workers Class “A” and production workers 
Class “B” combined amounts to slightly over 
18 per cent. This means that the company 
is being asked to pay 18 per cent more than 
the average for the other six companies listed 
in Table “B” for men in the above classifica- 
tions. 

Part VI 


Hours and Overtime 


Prior to September, 1940, the plant was 
operated on the basis of an 8-hour day and 
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48-hour week. The 8-hour day and 48-hour 
week failed to produce maximum production. 
Working three shifts per day meant consider- 
able loss of time in the changing of shifts 
and serious transportation difficulties and the 
men themselves were seeking more hours per 
week to augment their weekly pay. Conse- 
quently in September, 1940, the company in 
concurrence with the Government put the 
plant on a two-shift basis of 10 hours per day 
per shift with a six-day week of 60 hours per 
week. 

The Union is now asking for time and a 
half for overtime. This is really a matter of 
rates and would result in an average rate of 
824 cents per hour for journeymen paid on 
the basis of 75 cents per hour, and a rate on 
the basis of 85 cents per hour would produce 
an average of 934 cents per hour. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, overtime was 
generally considered as being in the nature of 
a penalty imposed upon employers for calling 
upon employees for more than a normal 
peacetime working day but with the outbreak 
of war and the necessity of rapidly increasing 
production of war materials overtime partook 
of the nature of a bonus to employees for 
longer working hours and increased produc- 
tion. 

The exigencies of war’ having rendered peak 
production imperative, it is essential that 
every employee of a war industry must as 
part of his contribution contribute additional 
working hours now generally established on a 
60-58 weekly hour basis. If overtime is paid 
on the basis of the number of hours worked 
in any one day over the daily standard of 
8 hours there is a definite incentive to 
employees to work five days at 10 hours each 
and then take the sixth day off with a resultant 
loss to the war industry of 10 working hours 
per week for each man who so takes the sixth 
day off. To guard against this loss of man- 
hours the practice has arisen of paying over- 
time on the weekly and not on the daily basis 
so that an employee is paid overtime on the 
basis of hours worked in any one week in 
excess of his standard week of 48 hours. 


Part VII 
Summary 


The following table shows— 


(a) The maximum rate paid by any of the 
a six companies mentioned in Table 


(b) The average rate paid. 

(ec) The minimum rate. 

(d) The rate now asked by the union of the 
company. 
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TABLE “D” Rate 
now demanded 
Maximum Average Minimum of National 
Rate Rate Base Rate Steel Car 
Wourneymenw. OONHAA. ee. (1 company (5 companies 
outof6) .80 . 76 out of 6) 75 .85 
Production Workers 
Les plist eye si alli! a th (2-6) .65 .62 (4-6) .60 tO 
Production Workers 
se E BUN CAW: TOOL (4-6) .50 .48 (2-6) 45 .58 
MLPAYTIORS fi srremies bys faghelicn Geidy (1-5) 45 41 (4-5) .40 .48 
PSP OUNDIOLS han sian simian d er" (1-4) -40 . 364 (3-4) 39 .43 
RRC NO UT CE A air cit x oe se ap (1-5) .50 .473 (3-5) .40 50 
Since the Orders in Council as supplemented TABLE “E” 
by the suggestion for the application of Order Increased 
: F bee ati Average ‘Trans- 
in Council P.C. 7440 by Boards of Conciliation Rate portation Total 
and Investigation issued by the Department Tourmepmenn 200) % .76 $2.25 $78.25 
of Labour under date March 31, 1941, and Production Workers 
the heading “War Time Wages Policy” clearly Clase a ae. ae .62 2.25 64.25 
enunciate / Production Workers 
4 h Clase (FI) yea .48 2.25 50.25 
(a) That wage rate levels established in any learners .......... .41 B05 43.25 
industry nationally or locally shall be Beginners ......... ee Na LO de 38.75 
deemed generally fair and reasonable, Labourers povees.: Py tied 20 45) 49.75 
(b) That the purpose of Order in Council 
7440 is to establish a uniform wage policy Part VIII 


for Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 


tion, 
That the highest wage rates generally 
prevailing in any industry shall be 
deemed fair and reasonable unless special 
local conditions prevail justifying the 
awarding of a higher rate, 

(d) That rates established within the above 

principles shall not be changed, 

it is quite clear that this board cannot award 
any minimum or base rate in excess of either 
the minimum or base rates as shown in Table 
“D” or possibly the average rates as shown 
in Table “D” and im either case plus a 
reasonable and proper allowance for additional 
transportation costs arising by reason of the 
special local condition prevailing, namely, 
the distance of the plant from Weston and 
the western boundaries of the City of Toronto. 

The board could not award to each partic- 
ular classification a rate equal to the highest 
rate paid to each such classification by any 
one of the six other aircraft companies now 
operating in Mid and Eastern Canada and 
comply with the principles and policy so 
specifically laid down by the Order in Council 
and the proclaimed wartime wages policy of 
the Department of Labour, and by the same 
token it could not award to each particular 
classification the lowest rate paid to each 
such classification by any one of the six 
other companies now operating in Mid and 
Eastern Canada. 


The proper principle for the board to apply 
is the average rate now paid to each particular 
classification by the said six companies plus 
a due and proper allowance for additional 
transportation costs established at 24c per 
hour. 


Consequently the highest minimum or base 
rates which we can award are as follows:— 


(c) 


Cost of Living Bonus 


The cost of living index in August, 1939, 
was 100.8. In 1940 it varied from 103.8 to 
105.6. In April, 1941, it was 108.6. 

There has been no increase of minimum 
rates by National Steel Car Corporation, 
Limited, at its Malton plant since that plant 
went into production in the year 1939. The 
minimum rates shown in Table “B” and sum- 
marized in Table “D” were established in the 
six other companies referred to in those tables 
subsequently to August, 1939. The lowest 
point in 1940 was 103.8 and the highest 105.6. 

In the light of these figures we feel that 
a fair and proper cost-of-living bonus could 
be awarded on the basis of a 7.7 increase or 
the equivalent of $1.925 per week. 


Part IX 
Depressed Industry 


There was no evidence before the board 
that the airplane industry in Canada was 
depressed at the time when the present rates 
prevailing in that industry were established, 
namely, in the year 1940, and there could 
consequently be no finding that such in- 
dustry was then a depressed industry within 
the meaning of the Orders in Council. 


Part X 


Findings 
We find:— 


(a) That the minimum rates _ payable. by 
National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, 
Airplane Division, Malton, should be 
established as set forth in Table “EK” in- 
cluding as they do a specific allowance 
under the heading “Special Local Con- 
ditions” to cover increased cost of trans- 
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portation by reason of the location of the 
plant. 

(b) That overtime at the rate of time and a 
half should be paid for all hours over 48 
worked in any one week with a proviso 
that if an employee is unavoidably absent 
without completing his full week of 60 
hours or 58 hours, as the case may be, 
he should be paid his overtime on the 
basis of hours over and above 8 worked 
in any day or days of that week. 

(c) That a wage increase in the form of a 
cost-of-living bonus based upon the 
present Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
cost of living index should be awarded 
amounting to $1.924 per man per week. 

(d) That an examination of the plant by the 
board established that working conditions 
are satisfactory and in fact excellent. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 17th day of 
July, 1941. 
(Sgd.) J. Parker, Chairman. 
(Sgd.) R. R. Evans. 


Minority Report 
Mon treat, July 22, 1941. 
Honourable Norman A. McLarty, KC., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and a dispute between 
the National Steel Car Corporation, 
Limited, and the employees of tts Atr- 
craft Division at Malton, Ontario, mem- 
bers of Aeronautical Lodge No. 717, In- 
ternational Association of Machinists. 


Honourable Sir: 


The report presented by the Chairman of 
the board, His Honour Judge James Parker, 
will contain references to the various meetings 
held by the board, and to those who appeared 
before the board during the hearings, so that 
it will not be necessary for me to make any 
report thereon. 

The discussions which took place during 
our various meetings revealed the fact that 
the committee representing the men had, on 
recommendation by the departmental officers, 
proceeded to Ottawa to discuss the terms of 
the proposed agreement and had succeeded 
in convincing those officers whom they met 
representing the Department of Labour, and 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, of 
the justice of their claims. 

Some few changes in the original document 
were proposed, and at a subsequent meeting 
of the workmen, members of Lodge No. 717, 
these changes were agreed to, and since these 
changes did not affect the wage rates pro- 
posed, the men accepted them in an endeavour 
to meet the wishes of the department and 
thus avoid an appeal to a board. 

A few days after the men had accepted 
the wage rates with the changes in the agree- 


ment suggested by the department at Ottawa, 
the committee was astonished to receive a 
wire from Ottawa, informing them in effect, 
that the officials had changed their minds and 
had reduced the wage rates agreed upon, in 
the form of a compromise offer as referred 
to in the Majority Report. 

This compromise offer was promptly rejected 
by the men, with the demand that the 
original clauses in the proposed agreement 
be reinserted and that a board be requested 
to study the whole matter. 

I regret that I am unable to agree with 
the other members of the board in their 
recommendations on three points, namely: 
wages, overtime and extra pay for night shift. 

First, I am convinced that the wage rates 
at present in operation at that plant and 
upon which the board proposed wage increase 
is based, are depressed and subnormal; that 
the wages paid the various tradesmen engaged 
in the construction of airplanes, who, if em- 
ployed in other industries in the City of 
Toronto, would show a much higher average 
than that adopted by the board in computing 
their figures as pointed out in a supplementary 
written statement presented to the board by 
the men’s committee; that since no aircraft 
industry was in existence during the period 
of 1926-29, no factual yardstick is available 
for drawing comparisons of existing rates pre- 
vailing in that period. In establishing a fair 
rate of wages in the spirit of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440, it becomes necessary to 
make comparisons on the basis of similarity 
of classification requiring comparative skill. 

The average wage rate in the City of 
Toronto for the class of workmen who com- 
prise the majority of skilled mechanics en- 
gaged in airplane construction would amount 
to 923 cents per hour for the year 1940, so 
that in relation to this average, the demand 
for 85 cents per hour for Journeymen is 
very moderate. 

In reference to overtime rates, the men 
resent the inference that they are untrust- 
worthy and that the proposal to pay overtime 
only after forty-eight (48) hours have been 
worked is a reflection on their integrity and 
that of their organization, which for a period 
of over fifty years has maintained a most 
enviable reputation of the most strict observ- 
ance of the terms of agreements entered into 
with employers; that it is also a reflection on 
their loyalty and determination to put forward 
their best effort in the successful prosecution 
of the war. That they have not been opposed 
to work all the hours required of them is 
evidenced by the fact that they now work 
fifty-eight (58) hours and sixty (60) hours 
per week, alternately, and this, notwithstand- 
ing the plant being located about sixteen miles 
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from the City of Toronto (where the majority 
of the men live) and which requires almost 
two hours per day travelling time to and 
from the plant. 

The men having fully established their 
contention that the universally recognized 
basis of computing overtime after the regular 
daily working hours have been worked is 
only fair and reasonable and being convinced 
of the justice of their claims, I, therefore, 
recommend that this procedure be continued. 

The demand for extra remuneration for 
night work is one that has been generally 
recognized throughout the Dominion and from 
evidence before the board it would appear 
that this question had been practically agreed 
to between the officials of the company and 
the men’s committee prior to the application 
for a board. 

Having given careful study to the evidence 
placed before the board, I find that the three 
outstanding points of difference are wages, 
overtime and extra remuneration for night 
work. I have no hesitation in recommend- 
ing that the wage rates agreed upon between 
the committee and the Departments of 
Government at Ottawa, as attached hereto, 
be regarded as fair and reasonable and in 
accordance with the evidence submitted to 
the board, that overtime be computed on 
the daily basis and that night work be paid 
for at five (5) cents per hour above the rate 
for the class of labour so employed. 

I have the honour to further recommend 
that in order to maintain a spirit of co- 
Operation in the plant and avoid the pos- 


sibility of any interference with the fullest 
production capacity of the plant, that an 
agreement be entered into between the 
management of the company and Lodge No. 
717, International Association of Machinists, 
for the duration of the war, and that inas- 
much as the long delay experienced in bring- 
ing about an adjustment of the difficulty was 
in no wise attributable to the workpeople in- 
volved, that said agreement take effect as of 
April 1, 1941, and that the Cost-of-Living 
Bonus as provided in P.C. 7440 be applied as 
from the same date. 

Before closing this report, I wish to express 
my appreciation of the courtesies extended to 
me by the other members of the board. 

I have the honour to remain, 


Yours truly, 
(Sed.) J. A. McClelland. 


Rates of Pay Minimum. 


Productive Workers Per hour 
JOUNRMEV INE My. Ue obese Who ie uate $0 85 
Class (A) Production Workers— 0 72 
Class (B) Production Workers. . 0 58 
earners ass ois. eaRaR ans 0 48 
Beginiers yao Belay. a aigues as le 0 43 
YA TAVFOMUCICCS). GAs bth Mae ee haa ocote 0 30 

Maintenance Workers 
POUPMOV ICTY Wyte oleate. Se ea a hovers 0 85 
Helpers (All Trades) .......... 0 62 
Labourers niet nie. doa. Sob ARE E 0 50 


The company may at its discretion pay any 
employee at a rate of wages higher than the 
minimum for his classification provided for 
in Clause 5 (a). 

(Sed.) J. A. McClelland. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Kraft Paper Products, Limited, and 
Cables, Conduits and Fittings, Limited, and Their Employees 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Kraft Paper Products, Limited, and Cables, 
Conduits and Fittings, Limited, St. Johns, 
P.Q., and their employees, represented by 
Federal Labour Union of Paper and Cable 
Workers of St. Johns, P.Q., submitted a 
unanimous report to the Minister of Labour 
under date of June 25, 1941. A signed: agree- 
ment, which the Board had assisted the parties 
in negotiating, accompanied the report. 

The Board was composed of His Honour 
Judge A. Constantineau, Ottawa, Ont., Chair- 
man, Mr. Raoul Trépanier, Montreal, P.Q., 
the employees’ nominee, and Mr. Ivan 
Sabourin, K.C., Montreal, the nominee of 
the two companies concerned. 

The report recounts that the Board met in 
St. Johns, P.Q., on May 29, 1941, and that 
When the briefs for the employees. were 
presented it was found that they included 

31546—4 


allegations not mentioned by the union in 
its application for a Board. The Board, how- 
ever, suggested that the proceedings be con- 
tinued in order to find out what controversial 
points could be eliminated by mutual under- 
standing, and during two days’ discussion a 
number of subjects were definitely dealt with 
and settled by agreement or compromise. 

The Board then adjourned to allow direct 
negotiations to take place. Sittings were 
resumed on June 12, 1941, and after two days’ 
further effort all the existing differences were 
adjusted in a friendly manner and a written 
agreement was signed. 

This agreement provides, among other 
things, for an upward revision of wages for 
certain employees. After considering wage 
levels for the period 1926-1929 or for any 
time thereafter, the Board was of the opinion 
that this revision does not infringe on any of 
the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 7440. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Canada Veneers, Limited, 
and Its Employees 


A unanimous report was presented to the 
Minister of Labour on July 14, 1941, by the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between Canada 
Veneers, Limited, Saint John, N.B., and: its 
employees, being members of Local Union 
No. 2533, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners of America. The Board was suc- 
cessful in conciliating the differences between 
the parties to the dispute, and a copy of the 
contract entered into was attached to the 
report. 

The membership of the Board was as fol- 
lows: Mr. T. Louis McGloan, Chairman, Mr. 
James A. Whitebone, nominated by the em- 
ployees, and Mr. M. Gerald Teed, nominated 
by the company. All three members are resi- 
dents of Saint John, N.B. 


The report states that the Board gave care- 
ful consideration to the various Orders-in- 
Council applicable, and, having regard to 
P.C. 7440, reached the conclusion that wage 
rate levels in prior periods were not generally 
fair and reasonable, and that even the rates 
established by agreement following enquiry 
by a Board of Concilation and Investigation 
in April, 1940, did not represent the minimum 
wage rates which should have been paid but 
were based on the then ability of the com- 
pany to pay. The Board found existing wage 
rates to be still depressed or subnormal and 


considered that they should be increased to 
a fair and reasonable level, such scale now 
being possible because of the company’s 
improved financial position. The Board also 
was of the opinion that in order to promote 
harmony and maximum efficiency in the plant, 
a differential between the minimum wage rates 
prescribed in Order in Council P.C. 3884 for 
Dominion Government contracts and the rates 
for the different classes of work must be 
maintained as in the past. 

On the question of a cost-of-living bonus 
the report says in part: “The Board decided 
to confine its recommendations to a cost of 
living bonus to compensate for the increase 
in the index for the period since June, 1940, 
which increase it computed at approximately 
four points or one dollar per week, and your 
Board is of the opinion that at the present 
time such cost of living bonus is fair and 
reasonable. The Board recognizes the right 
of the employees to seek an increase in the 
cost of living bonus as the cost-of-living 
index rises.” 

The Board also records that many points 
of difference other than the wage scale 
existed between the parties and were satis- 
factorily adjusted. 

The collective agreement which has been 
signed embodies the Board’s recommenda- 
tions as to increases in basic wages and a 
cost-of-living bonus. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Schofield Woollen Company, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with a dispute be- 
tween the Schofield Woollen Company, Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario, and its employees, members 
of Local 18, Canadian Hosiery Workers’ 
Union, has presented its findings. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
Captain His Honour Judge C. A, Cameron, 
Belleville, Ont., chairman, appointed on the 
joint recommendation of the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employees; 
and Mr. F. G. Gardiner, K.C., Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 

The report of the Board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Gardiner. Mr. Wren sub- 
mitted a minority report. 

The texts of these reports are printed 
below. 

Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
the Schofield Woollen Co., Ltd., and its 
Employees, members of Local No. 18, 
Canadian Hosiery Workers’ Union. 


To the Hon. Norman McLarty, KC., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Report by the Chairman of the Board 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established by you to investigate this 
dispute was composed of His Honour Judge 
C. A. Cameron, agreed upon by Frederick G. 
Gardiner, K.C., nominee of the employer, and 
Drummond Wren, nominee of the employees. 


1. Representatives of parties at the several 
meetings of the Board. 

The Board has held numerous sittings. At 
the sittings the employer has been represented 
by Mr. C. E. Schofield, Mr. F. J. McDermott 
and Mr. Sparks, while the employees have 
been represented by Alex. Welch, National 
Secretary of the Canadian Hosiery Workers’ 
Union, Mike Harris, Rita Service, employees 
of the Company, and Harold Beveridge, M.A., 
of the Research Department of the Canadian 
Hosiery Workers’ Union. 
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2. Meetings. 


The procedure followed by the Board was 
to receive the employees’ and employer’s pre- 
liminary briefs and after appropriate adjourn- 
ment to receive and hear the employees’ and 
employer’s formal briefs and then to receive 
and hear the presentation of the employer’s 
and employees’ arguments in rebuttal. 

Verbal and documentary evidence was sub- 
mitted to the Board by both parties. The 
nature of the dispute and the Board’s findings 
will appear in the following report. 


3. Introduction. 

The business of the Schofield Woollen Com- 
pany was originally established in 1892. The 
business was formed into a limited company 
in 1896 with a capital of $20,000. The com- 
pany presently employs about eighty em- 
ployees. The plant of the Company is 
situated in the City of Oshawa. The business 
of the Company is principally the manufac- 
ture and sale of a staple line of heavy wool 
ribbed underwear, ordinarily for domestic 
sale, to a market composed of miners, lumber- 
men, fishermen, where a rough but service- 
able product is used. Approximately 75 per 
cent of the Company’s production is for the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. The 
Company manufactures to a limited degree 
knitted glove linings but for the purpose of 
this investigation this part of its business may 
be ignored. 


4. Wage Levels. 

The employees contend that the Schofield 
wage levels are properly to be compared with 
eleven companies operating in Canada, which 
were designated as follows:— 


Turnbull (Galt) 
Nova Scotia Textiles (Nova Scotia) 
Stanfield’s (Nova Scotia) 


Ferguson Atlantic (New Brunswick) 


Dods Knitting (Ontario) 
Penmans (Quebec) 
Watson (Brantford) 
Galt Knitting (Galt) 
Moodies (Hamilton) 
Penmans (Paris) 
Schofield (Oshawa) 


It is my view that on account of the wider 
range and dissimilar products manufactured 
by the said companies, the Schofield Com- 
pany cannot fairly be compared with all of 
these companies so far as wage levels are 
concerned, but that, on the contrary, a fair 
comparison can be made only with five of 
these competitive companies for the reason 
that only these companies may be described 
as being fairly competitive with the products 
of the Schofield Company. ~ 

These companies are:— 

Nova Scotia Textiles (Nova Scotia) 


Stanfield’s—partial (Nova Scotia) 
Dods Knitting (Ontario) 
Penmans (St. Hyacinthe) 


Ferguson Atlantic (New Brunswick) 
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In this connection it is advisable to refer 
to Section 3 of P.-C. 7440, which reads as 
follows:— 


“Wage rate levels established by agree- 
ment or practice in any industry or trade, 
nationally or locally, during the period 1926- 
29, or higher levels established thereafter but 
prior to the date hereof, shall be considered 
generally fair and reasonable except that 
where it is clearly shown that exceptional 
circumstances during that period resulted in 
depressed and sub-normal, or unduly en- 
hanced or abnormal, wages in a particular in- 
dustry, trade, or locality, a Board may adjust 
such rates to what it considers fair and reason- 
able under such circumstances.” 

These five companies are the only ones 
which are manufacturing, as their main prod- 
uct, a similar line to that of Schofield’s and 
are, therefore, the only ones in direct com- 
petition, 

It is agreed by all members of the Board 
that no wage rate levels were established by 
agreement in the industry in the 1926-1929 
period. It is agreed by all members of the 
Board that no wage rate levels were estab- 
lished nationally in the industry. It is agreed 
by all members of the Board that Schofield’s 
was and is the only mill operating locally in 
Oshawa. It is agreed by all members of the 
Board that Schofield’s wage rate levels of 
1941 are equal to or higher than Schofield’s 
1926-29 wage rate levels and any higher 
levels since paid, with the exception only in 
one or two isolated and unimportant in- 
stances. If the Board is to recommend in- 
creases in the Schofield wage rate levels it 
is accepted by all members of the Board 
that it must be clearly shown that exceptional 
circumstances existed during the 1926-29 
period which resulted in depressed and sub- 
normal wages during that period. 

5. Depressed or Sub-normal Wages. 

The employees made an effort to establish 
the fact that the Schofield wage rate levels 
were unduly depressed in the 1926-29 period 
by reference to the minutes of the proceedings 
and evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Price Spreads and Mass Buying and from 
the documentary exhibits filed with the Com- 
mission on the textile industry (Turgeon 
Commission). The figures given by the em- 
ployees from these two sources related to the 
eleven companies previously mentioned, carry- 
ing on business in Canada, and to wages paid 
for the years 1933-34. In this connection I 
have decided that these figures are not of 
much assistance to the Board, as by the 
provisions of P.C. 7440 the period which the 
Board must consider is the 1926-29 period. 
The employers also state that it is not fair 
to compare the Schofield wages for 1933-34 
with the wages paid for the whole of the in- 
dustry in Canada as the latter are paid by 
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concerns which, in some cases, produce many 
high-priced garments which involve a good 
deal more technical skill and the payment of 
substantially higher wage levels. I agree with 
the contention of the Company that the only 
proper comparison of wage levels which may 
be made between the Schofield Company are 
the wage levels paid by the five other com- 
panies with whom they actually are in com- 
petition because of the similarity of their 


products. These companies are:— 
Nova Scotia Textiles (Nova Scotia) 
Stanfield’s (Nova Scotia) 


Ferguson Atlantic 
Dods Knitting 
Penmans 


(New Brunswick) 
(Ontario) 
(St. Hyacinthe) 


The Company has shown to me that in 
comparison with these five competing com- 
panies, its wage rates for 1933-34 were higher 
than any of these other companies. 

I have therefore come to the conclusion 
that the wages now paid by the Schofield 
Company are as high as or higher than the 
wage rates prevailing in 1926-29 or estab- 
lished thereafter before the date of P.C. 7440. 
The one matter left for consideration was the 
question of whether it has been shown that 
exceptional circumstances during the period 
of 1926-29 had resulted in depressed or sub- 
normal wages. No affirmative evidence was 
adduced by the employees’ representative to 
indicate anything exceptional or sub-normal 
about the wage levels in 1926-29. On the 
contrary, the Company did give affirmative 
evidence, which I accept, that the Company’s 
business and its wage levels were normal 
and not depressed during the period 1926-29. 
I cannot, therefore, if I am to follow the 
provisions of P.C. 7440, recommend any 
increased wages. 

I might add that some evidence was given 
indicating that the: general wage levels in 
Oshawa were higher than is paid in the 
Schofield plant, but, in my view, this cannot 
be taken into consideration by the Board as 
there is no other plant of this sort in the City 
of Oshawa. 


6. Cost-of-living Bonus. 


The next question to be determined is with 
respect to the application of P.C. 7440 in so 
far as it affects the cost-of-living bonus. The 
relative section is as follows:— 


To assure the workers that, while they are 
called upon to share in such sacrifices as the war 
may make necessary for the whole nation, their 
basic standard of living will not be impaired 
by any unavoidable increases in the cost of 
living, a wartime cost-of-living bonus, in- 
dependent of basic wage rates, may properly 
be paid. In the determination of such a bonus, 
the following points should be observed: 

1. Changes in the cost of living should be 
measured by the new Cost of Living Index 
prepared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


in co-operation with the Department of Labour 
and The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
with such adjustments as regional requirements 
might indicate to be justified. 

2. The bonus should be determined at in- 
tervals not more frequently than quaterly and 
paid in the first instance only if the cost of 
living has risen by as much as 5 per cent since 
August, 1939, or since the time of any wage 
increase subsequent to that date; thereafter the 
bonus should be adjusted only if the cost of 
living has risen by 5 per cent or more since the 
last previous determination of a bonus pay- 
ment; the bonus should be decreased only in 
case the cost of living has decreased by 5 per 
cent or more since the last previous determina- 
tion of a bonus. 


3. Bonus should be a flat amount per hour 
or per week uniform for all workers and cal- 
culated to protect the worker against increases 
in the cost of basic necessaries of life. 

The May issue of the Lasour GazErrs, p. 
597, indicates that the index figure for the 
cost of living in Canada for the month of 
April, 1941, is 108-6, the figure for the month 
of August, 1939, is 100-8. According to that 
index, therefore, there has been an increase 
in the cost of living of 7°8 in Canada. That 
index does not give a particul.r figure for the 
City of Oshawa but various estimates were 
introduced, one being at 109-45 and that of 
Mr. Beveridge, M.A., 113-83. While, there- 
fore, the Board has no index figure from the 
Bureau of Statistics for the cost of living in 
Oshawa at the present time, all the members 
of the Board are of the opinion that the cost 
of living was increased since August, 1939, 
to an approximate index figure of 110-00. 

Strictly speaking and in accordance with 
P.C. 4643 of June 27, 1941, the Board should 
follow P.C. 7440, Section 5(1), where it is 
stated that the changes in the cost of living 
should be measured by the index issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the 
Dominion as a whole, but, inasmuch as the 
Company indicated that it was willing to 
assume that the figure for Oshawa at the 
present time is 110-00 and that the figure 
issued by the Department of Labour for May, 
1941, is 109-4, it therefore appears that the 
cost of living has increased by two items of 
approximately 5 per cent since August, 1939. 
It therefore follows that the Company would 
have to put into operation two increased 
cost-of-living bonuses, whereas in fact in 
January, 1941, they gave only one of 5 per 
cent applicable to all employees. This increase 
was a 5 per cent increase in wages and there 
seems little doubt that the company in grant- 
ing it before the appointment of this Board, 
felt that it was complying with the Govern- 
ment policy. 

There is now to be considered as to the 
manner in which this increase of 10 per cent 
of the costs of living should be applied. It is 
pointed out that section 5 of P.-C. 7440 pro- 
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vides that the bonus should be a flat amount 
per hour or per week uniform for all workers 
and calculated to protect the workers against 
increase in the costs of the basic necessaries 
of life, whereas a substantially different policy 
for the application of the bonus is set out in 
detail under the heading “Cost-of-Living 
Bonus” in a letter dated March 31, 1941, from 
the Department of Labour and containing 
suggestions for the application of the Order 
in Council P.C. 7440 by Boards of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation. Part of this section 
(b) reads as follows:— 

When the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Index for the Dominion or for the region 
advances 5 per cent: (1) Fulltime workers 
might receive a maximum weekly bonus of 
Sih. <( 2) part-time workers would then 
receive an hourly bonus of $1.25 divided by 
the normal weekly hours worked in _ the 
establishment in question; (3) male workers 
under 21 years of age and female workers, if 
employed at basic rates of less than 50 cents 
an hour on jobs which by custom or practice 
are not ordinarily assigned to adult male 
workers, might receive a bonus of 5 per cent of 
their basic hourly rates maximum $1.25 per 
week. Proportional increase may, of course, 
be made in the bonus when the advance in the 
cost of living exceeds 5 per cent. 

Any previous inconsistency between PC. 
7440 and the letter of instructions of March 
31, 1941, has been recently clarified by 
P.C. 4643, of June 27, 1941, and accordingly I 
now recommend that on each occasion when 
the index figures rise five points (in the case 
of Schofield’s it has risen five points on two 
occasions), an increase in the cost-of-living 
bonus shall be given on the following basis:— 

(1) Full-time adult male workers shall 
receive a weekly bonus of $1.25. 

(2) Part-time workers will receive a weekly 
bonus on the basis that $1.25 is the maximum 
bonus and that each part-time worker shall 
receive that part of $1.25 which is proportion- 
ate to the number of hours actually worked by 
him during the normal week’s work of fifty 
hours. 


(3) Male workers under twenty-one years 
of age and female workers if employed at 
basic rates of less than 50 cents per hour on 
jobs which by custom or practice are not 
ordinarily assigned to adult male workers, shall 
receive a bonus of 5 per cent of their basic 
wage rates (maximum $1.25 per week). 


8. The Company specifically states that it 
did not raise the question of inability to pay 
and therefore the Board did not call for the 
production of its financial statement. The 
Company, however, did point out:— 

(1) That its business was highly competitive 
and that the proposed 10 per cent increase 
by way of cost-of-living bonus would place the 
Company at a disadvantage in competition 


with other competitive companies and that 
such increase would result in added. costs of 
approximately 40 cents per dozen garments, no 
part of which could readily be passed on to 
the purchaser but practically all of which 
would have to be absorbed by the Company. 

(2) That on July 1, 1941, the Company 
would have to pay an additional amount 
estimated at $1,500 for unemployment in- 
surance. 


(3) That it faced also an additional corpor- 
ate income tax of approximately 10 per cent. 

I therefore find that the Schofield wage 
rates, as interpreted by P.C. 7440, are gener- 
ally fair and reasonable and were not depressed 
or sub-normal during the years 1926-29 and 
recommend that the Company put into effect 
two increased cost-of-living bonuses in the 
manner prescribed in paragraph seven Lereof. 


9. Collective Bargaining Agreement 


In their brief the employees ask for union 
recognition, closed shop, check-off and senior- 
ity provisions; at the hearing it was agreed 
that all of these would be dropped except the 
question of union recognition. 

The Company took the view that it was 
definitely opposed to union recognition on 
the ground that it did not desire to deal with 
those who are not in its employ and also 
because it was the opinion that the strike in 
the factory was brought on after the Board 
of Conciliation was applied for but before 
such a Board was authorized, and the Com- 
pany assumed that such strike was brought 
on by the activities of those who are not 
employees of the Company. Inasmuch as the 
strike referred to is now a matter of investi- 
gation before another body, this Board can 
make no finding in that regard but refers the 
parties to the provisions of P.C. 2685, Clause 7, 
dated June 25, 1940, as follows: “That em- 
ployees, through the officers of their trade 
union or through other representatives chosen 
by them, should be free to negotiate with 
employers or the representatives of employers’ 
associations concerning rates of pay, hours of 
labour and other working conditions, with 
a view to the conclusion of a collective 
agreement ”. 

If it should be found by the other Board 
referred to that the said strike was, in fact, 
illegal and was brought about or promoted by 
officers or officials of Local 18 of the Canadian 
Hosiery Workers’ Union, I cannot recommend 
that the Company be obliged to deal with the 
union as sole bargaining agent of the 
employees. 


10. Hours of Work 


It was agreed by all parties that the work 
week shall consist of fifty hours and that the 
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hours of work should be as follows: From 
Monday to Friday, inclusive, 7 a.m. to 12 noon 
and 1 p.m. to 5 p.m., and on Saturday from 
7 am. to 12 noon. The employees further 
agree to work at straight time for war work 
with four additional hours per week and not 
to exceed one hour per day on any day from 
Monday to Friday, inclusive. 


11. Overtime 


All work other than as above provided and 
including work on Saturday afternoon and 
holidays to be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. 


12. Holidays 


The Company has at the present time no 
arrangements by which employees are given 
annual holidays on pay. J recommend that 
each employee, who has been in the employ of 
the Company for a continuous period of at 
least 12 months, shall be given annually one 
week’s holidays on full pay, the time of such 
holiday to be arranged at the mutual con- 
venience of the Company and the employee. 


13. It is recommended that the cost-of- 
living bonus shall be effective from April 15, 
1941, less the cost-of-living bonus given by 
the Company in January, 1941. 


14. Sanitary Arrangements 


The Board recommends that in view of the 
unsatisfactory conditions of the sanitary 
arrangements, suitable rest rooms and cloak 
rooms be provided for the convenience of the 
employees, both male and female. 


15. Repairs 


The Board further recommends that for 
facility in operations and comforts of the 
employees, the floor in the “washroom” where 
the wool is washed be relaid as soon as 
possible, and that all leaks in the roofs of the 
buildings be repaired at once. 


16. Agreement 


The Board recommends that the Company 
and a committee of its employees enter into an 
agreement embodying the above provisions 
and also for the setting up of a suitable 
grievance machinery under which complaints 
could be made by the employees’ committee 
to the foreman and if a settlement is not 
reached, then to the superintendent; and 
thereafter if an agreement is not reached, to 
the management; and that if an agreement 
is not then arrived at, the dispute be referred 
to an arbitration committee whose decision 
shall be final and binding; that the agree- 
ment should come into effect on July 1, 1941, 
and continue in force for one year; and that 
it continue in force thereafter from year to 
year save in regard to-such matters as either 


party may notify to the other at least one 
month before the termination of the annual 
period; and subject also to the general 
provisions of the cost-of-living bonus sections 
of P.C. 7440. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Cuas. A. CAMERON, 
Chairman. 
Dated July 14, 1941. 


I concur in the report of the chairman. 


(Sgd.) F. G. Garprner. 
July 21, 1941. 


Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
the Schofield Woollen Company, Limited, 
and its Employees, members of Local 
No. 18, Canadian Hosiery Workers’ 
Union. 


To the Honourable Norman McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by you to investigate the above 
dispute, composed of His Honour Judge C. A. 
Cameron, Frederick G. Gardiner, KC., 
nominee of the Employer, and myself, 
nominee of the Union, has concluded its in- 
vestigation. While I am in agreement with 
the findings of my colleages on several matters 
there are others in which I cannot concur. 
I beg herewith, therefore, to submit the 
following :— 


Issues rn Dispute 


At the first session of the Board, held in the 
City of Oshawa, on Saturday, May 10, the 
Union submitted a preliminary brief setting 
forth, generally, the main issues in dispute, 
which were: Union recognition, wages, hours 
of work, grievance procedure, sanitary con- 
ditions, etc., etc. These were amplified by 
consideration of a proposed collective agree- 
ment dealt with “seriatim”. As a conciliatory 
measure at this time, the Union representatives 
were asked to make certain concessions. They 
complied in this request by conceding amend- 
ments to various clauses in the proposed 
agreement assuming that their concessions 
would be reciprocated and an amicable settle- 
ment of their differences arrived at expedi- 
tiously. The Board then adjourned to re- 
convene May 26 and 27, when both Employer 
and Union would more fully present their 
case. 

At the conclusion of the session of May 27 
a proposal was made to both parties by the 
Chairman, with concurrence of the Board, to 
the effect that the figure for the increase in the 
cost of living, Oshawa, be accepted as 13-83 
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per cent; that a cost-of-living bonus of two- 
dollars and fifty cents per week ($2.50 per 
week) be paid to all employees; that a further 
weekly bonus of one dollar and twenty-five 
cents per week ($1.25 per week) be paid when 
the cost of living had increased a further 1.17 
per cent. These proposals were accepted by 
the Union provided some form of Union re- 
cognition could also be arranged. The Em- 
ployer rejected the proposal. The Board 
adjourned to reconvene again on June 13. 


At the conclusion of the June 13 session a 
new proposal was formulated by the Board and 
put before both parties. This proposal was 
to the effect that the weekly bonus be two 
dollars ($2.00) and that one week’s holiday 
with pay be also provided. This was also 
accepted by the Union representatives, but 
rejected by the Employer. At the time the 
proposal was submitted to the Employer and 
his solicitor, the latter made an offer of a 
5 per cent bonus on wage rates and a one 
dollar and twenty-five cents bonus ($1.25) on 
all wages exceeding twenty-five dollars 
($25.00) per week, there being four employees 
who earned more than that amount per week. 
The Company’s final offer was a flat bonus of 
one dollar and forty cents weekly ($1.40 per 
week) including a 5 per cent bonus for all em- 
ployees which the Company had been paying 
since January of this year and which had 
averaged sixty-nine cents ($0.69) for each 
employee. At the final session of the Board 
it was my understanding that this offer was 
agreed to with the addition of the maximum 
bonus for those employees entitled to it 
according to the provisions of Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 7440. In favouring the flat rate I 
had in mind the fact that many adult women 
workers in the employ of the Company are 
now receiving wages as low as eleven dollars 
weekly ($11.00 per week). 


Following an evening session of the Board 
members the Employer was invited to dis- 
cuss the matter further. He attended with his 
solicitor. However, in spite of their agree- 
ment that wages were low in the Schofield 
plant they would not agree to making any 
increase in their previous offer. 

I have related the events as they took 
place in the manner above as I am of the 
opinion that if, in view of the circumstances 
prevailing in the Schofield plant, the Board 
considered either its first or second suggestion 
to the parties in dispute as being justified, 
then either one or other of these proposals 
should have been the Board’s conclusions and 
that irrespective of the opposition to either 
one of them by the Employer or the Union, 
the one or the other of the proposals should 
have been embodied in the Board’s report. 


Majority Findings Agreed to. 


I am in accord with the following recom- 
mendations contained in the majority report: 


Cost-of-Living Bonus: 

(a) That the cost of living has increased by 
(at least) 10 per cent since the beginning of 
the war in the City of Oshawa; 


(b) That full-time adult male workers shall 
receive a weekly bonus of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents ($1.25) for each 5 per cent 
increase in the cost of living; 

(c) That part-time workers shall receive that 
part of $1.25 per week which is proportional 
to the number of hours per week actually 
worked ; 


(qd) That male workers under 21 years of 
age and female workers employed on jobs 
which by custom or practice are ordinarily 
assigned to adult male workers, shall also 
receive the maximum weekly bonus as stipu- 
lated in sections (b) and (c) above. Although 
the majority report fails to state this specific- 
ally, nevertheless, it is implied in the report 
and, moreover, was agreed in the course of the 
discussion which took place on June 13. I 
agree to this particular finding especially, as 
it will apply in several cases in the Schofield 
plant. 


Holidays with Pay 

That “each employee, who has been in the 
employ of the company for a continuous 
period of at least 12 months, shall be given 
annually, one week’s holidays on full pay, the 
time of such holidays to be arranged at the 
mutual convenience of the Company and the 
employee”. 


Retroactive Date 

That “it is recommended that the cost-of- 
living bonus shall be effective from April 15, 
1941, less the cost-of-living bonus given by 
the company in January, 1941”. 

Finally, I am in agreement with the 
recommendation contained in the majority 
report under the headings “Sanitary Ar- 
rangements” and “Repairs”. 

I am not in agreement with the findings in 
respect to “Wage Levels” and ‘Depressed or 
Sub-Normal Wages” contained in paragraphs 
4 and 5 of the majority report. 


Wage Levels 

It is my opinion that in determining sub- 
normal wages, the union quite properly con- 
tended that the Schofield wage levels are to 
be compared with the wage levels in the 
eleven companies operating in Canada, or 
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at least with those which are located in ap- 
proximately the same wage area. 

The eleven companies, including Schofield’s, 
and their respective average wage rates in 
1934, are as follows:— 


Average 
hourly 
rate for all 

Company Location employees 
N Scotia Textiles, 

Tea. ve me 0 Ne FT Wihdsor Nis, 8 1 P2077 
Ferguson Atlantic .. Moncton, N.B. .. 21-86 
Stanfield’s, Ltd... .. Truro, Nit. at) 2480215 
Muy bulleCo. Ltd cmd: eben Oleg sary oes ee 


Dods Knitting "* Orangeville, Ont. 24-81 
Watson Manufacturing Brantford, Ont.. 27°51 


Galt Knitting Co... Galt, Ont. .. .. 33-26 
J. R. Moodie Co. .. Hamilton, Ont. . 29-34 
Penmans, Ltd. . . Paris, Ont. .. |... 30-20 
Penmans, Ltd. St. Hyacinthe, 

PLO, GOs}. 0122-82 


Schofield Woollen Co., 


Pitd.. Voices. eae Oshawa, Ont. .. 26-36 


The Schofield Company maintained, how- 
ever, that their rates should be compared only 
with four of the eleven companies on the 
grounds that the four are its direct com- 
petitors. The majority report designates the 
four as follows:— 

Nova Scotia Textiles, Ltd., in Windsor, N.S. 

Stanfield’s, Ltd., in Truro, N.S. 

Dods Knitting, Ltd., in Orangeville, Ont. 

Penmans, Ltd., in St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 


The four companies, with their location and 
population and their average hourly rates in 
1934, are as follows:— 


Average 

Hourly 
Company Location Population Rates 
Nova Scotia Textiles, Windsor, 

Ni Giswolecs Rie Baines pel ot tree Mente .000," 20601 
Stanfield’s, Ltd., Truro, N.S... 7,900 30-15 
Dods Knitting, Orangeville, Ont. 2,600 24-81 
Penmans, Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, 

Pie Ser eer et tar eet tr tree aaree 


This table, compared with the previous one, 
shows that three companies paid an average 
hourly rate for all employees lower than the 
rate in Schofield’s. Further examination of 
the two tables shows that, in addition to 
these three, only one other company paid an 
average hourly rate lower than Schofields, 
namely, 

Ferguson Atlantic, Moncton, N.B... .. 21-86 


Assuming that the inclusion of Stanfield’s 
instead of Ferguson Atlantic in the majority 
report is in error, the company has evidently 
selected the only four of the eleven com- 
panies that. are paying an average hourly rate 
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lower than their own for the purposes of 
comparison. 

Especially when wage rates are as low as 
those prevailing in the five plants designated, 
including Schofield’s, a true comparison can 
be found only in relating the prevailing cost 
of living to wage rates in order to determine 
the real wage levels. 

It was shown that the cost of living in 
the City of Oshawa is considerably higher 
than many other towns and cities in Canada. 
It appears that this has been the case for 
many years past. For instance, in May, 1936, 
the cost of living in Oshawa was over 6% 
(6.3%) higher than the cost for Canada as a 
whole, Canada as a whole being the average 
of the cost of living in sixty-nine towns and 
cities in Canada. (These figures represent 
“the cost of the weekly family budget of 
staple foods, shelter, fuel and lighting,” com- 
puted from retail price quotations for Oshawa 
in the Lasour GazerrTs, with standard weight- 
ings.) Knowing this to be the case, and hav- 
ing noted the considerable stress which both 
the company and the majority report has 
placed on comparing wages in Schofield with 
wages in the only four companies which 
were paying lower wages out of the eleven 
companies manufacturing woollen underwear, 
I had prepared some data on the cost of 
living in each of the four towns in which 
the very low-wage plants were located. The 
data shows that the cost of living is much 
higher in the City of Oshawa than in any of 
the said four towns. In fact, the figures (given 
below) reveal that the cost of living is so 
much higher in Oshawa that the “real” wages 
of Schofield workers are lower than “real” 
wages of the workers in the four lowest 
money-wage firms. 

The weekly food budget includes the budget 
cost of 35 food items, on the basis of retail 
prices listed in the Labour Gazette for May, 
1941, using Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
food weightings. The weekly rental budget 
represents the average of the rent prices 
listed in the Labour Gazette, May, 1941, for 
six-room houses with and without modern 
conveniences. The fuel budget represents 
the average weekly cost of coal used in homes, 
the prices for the different types of coal 
being listed in the Labour Gazette, May, 1941. 
Having computed the weekly cost of food, 
shelter and fuel for the dfferent towns under 
consideration, I have reduced each in turn 
to index numbers, using Oshawa costs as the 
base for purposes of comparison. 


EE 
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COST OF LIVING FOR THE FIRST WEEK IN APRIL, 1941, FOR FOOD, RENT, FUEL, 
COMPARING OSHAWA, ONT., WITH WINDSOR, N.S., TRURO, NS. 
AND ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q. 


WEEKLY Cost 


Town and \Population Company yee oS ae Fuel 
$ 
Oshawa, Ont., (23,000) Schofield 6.92 5.93 3y37 
Windsor, N.S., (3, ae N. S. Textiles 7.24 4.68 (no report) 
Truro, N.S., (7,900 Stanfield’s 7.18 4.68 As ea 
St. Hyacinthe, PO, (17,000) Penmans, Ltd. 6.09 4.93 3.8 
WEEKLY INDEX 
(Oshawa—100) 

Town and Population Company Food Rent Fuel 
Oshawa, Ont., (23,000) Schofield 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Windsor, N.S., (3,500) N. S. Textiles 104.6 Loa Cee me, Soe 
Truro, N.S., (7,900) Stanfield’s 103.. 7, Goto (HObiG. OE 

: (ant.) 68.3 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., (17,000) Penmans, Ltd. 86.4 79.8 (bit.) 75.7 
(coke) 96.2 


WEEKLY COST 


Town and Population 


Oshawa, Ont., (23,000) 
Truro, N.S., (7,900 


) 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., (17,000) 


Company Food, eae Fuel 
Schofield 16.62 
Stanfield’s 14.22 
Penmans 14.15 


WEEKLY INDEX 


Town and Population 


Oshawa, Ont., (23,000) 
Truro, N.S., (7,900) 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., (17,000) 


By adding just food and rent (leaving out 


for Windsor, N.S.) 


we get the following 


Company Food, mee Fuel 
Schofield 100.0: 
Stanfield’s 86.0 
Penmans 85.5 


fuel since there is no report on fuel prices 


results: 


WEEKLY COST AND WEEKLY INDEX (Foop AND RENT) 


Town and Population 


Oshawa, Ont., (23,000) 
Windsor, N.S., nee is 
Truro, N.S., (7,90 

St. Hyacinthe, P a .. (17,000) 


To show, briefly, the significance of the 
differences of the cost of living in the several 
towns under consideration, I will compare 
real wages of Penmans, Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, 
P.Q., with real wages of Schofield’s, Oshawa, 
Ont. The average money wage of Penmans 
employees is 22.8 cents per hour, this being 
the average hourly rate in 1934. Since the 
cost-of-living index for St. Hyacinthe is 83.4 
(for food and rent) or 85.5 (for food, rent 
and fuel) as compared to the cost-of-living 
index for Oshawa, namely, 100, then it follows 
that real wages for all employees in Penmans, 
Ltd., St. Hyacinthe, P.Q., are nearly 27 cents 
(26.9c) per hour, while real wages for all 
employees in the Schofield Woollen Co., Ltd., 
Oshawa, Ontario, are equal to the money 
wages, namely, 26.3 cents (26.3c) per hour. 
In a similar way it can be shown that real 
wages in Stanfield’s, Ltd., Truro, N\S., are, on 
the average, 10 cents per hour more than real 
wages in Schofield’s, Oshawa, Ontario. (Since 


Company HDS Index 
Schofield 12.85 100.0 
N. 8. Textile is92 92.2 
Stanfield’s 11.86 91.7 
Penmans 11.02 83.4 


there are no cost-of-living figures available 
for the town of Orangeville, it is impossible 
to determine the real wage level for employees 
in Dods Knitting Co., Ltd.) 

Since real wages in Schofield’s have been 
just as low as the lowest real wage in the 
four companies selected by the Employer 
and the majority report for the purpose of 
comparison, and since they have been much 
lower than the wages paid in the eleven 
companies selected by the Union for making 
comparisons, my only conclusion can be that 
the Schofield wages have been sub-normal 
for some time, and there being no evidence 
to the contrary, that Schofield wages are still 
sub-normal when compared with those pre- 
vailing in the industry. 


Subnormally Locally 


In applying the test as to whether wages 
were “depressed or subnormal....in a particular 
..locality”, one need not search far for 
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evidence to establish the fact. The prevailing 


hourly rates for women in other industries in 
Oshawa is in the neighbourhood of 35 cents, 
and for men 55 cents. Only one conclusion is 
possible that “locally” the wage rates in 
Schofield’s are definitely “sub-normal”’. 


Competition or “Ability to Pay’ 

While the Company insisted that it did not 
contend inability to pay higher wage rates 
it emphasized the competitive feature of the 
industry. The effects of competition can only, 
in the final analysis, be expressed in terms 
of profits or losses. Disclaiming inability to 
pay, no evidence relative to its financial posi- 
tion or costs of production was submitted. 


The Royal Commission on the Textile In- 
dustry, however, provides ample information 
on finances as well as facts on labour costs. 
On examining the ratio of mill costs to sales, 
we see that Schofield’s highest was in 1931 
when its mill costs were 25.3 per cent. By 1940, 
according to evidence submitted to the Board, 
their ratio had decreased. to 19 percent. This 
compares more than favourably with the other 


“competitors” for whom similar facts are 
available: 

N. S. Textiles (1931 to 1935) 21.76 mill 
costs, 

Ferguson Atlantic (1931 to 1935) 29.3 mill 
costs. 


So far as I can learn Schofield’s is the only 
knit goods plant that has enjoyed a _per- 
sistent progressive decrease in mill costs since 
1931 to the present time. 

Ratio Net Profits to Sales 


The evidence submitted to the Board shows 
that the financial position of Schofield’s com- 
pares very favourably with that of the four 
companies selected for comparison by the 
employer and accepted in the majority re- 
port. The following figures show the relative 
positions of the five companies in 1933:— 


Relative Sales Ratio of 


Volume, net profit 

Company 1933 to sales 
J Jo 
Schofield Woollen Co. 0.8 6.1 
Nova Scotia Textiles 122 loss 0.1 
Dods Knitting 1,0 Wy 
Ferguson Atlantic 1.3 4 


Penmans (no separate statistics available for 
the St. Hyacinthe plant) 


It is my opinion that the Union quite 
properly contended that even with slightly 
higher average hourly wages paid in Schofield’s 
the relative financial position of the said 
Company is so much stronger than that of 
the other four competing firms that the ques- 
tion of competition has little bearing on 
wages. 
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Financial Position 


The original capital invested in the Com- 
pany is stated at $20,000. This has not been 
added to. 

The total net profits for 1916-1935 amounted 
to $252,502.34. The average net profit, there- 
fore, amounted to $12,625 per annum, repre- 
senting a return of 63 per cent on the original 
capital invested. 

During the years 1916 to 1935 the Company 
distributed to its stockholders (members of 
the Schofield family) the total sum of $54,672 
in dividends. 

In 1933 the fixed assets of the Schofield 
Woollen Co., Ltd., stood at $208,251.51. The 
amount in reserve for depreciation stood at 
$173,540.89. The value of the fixed assets— 
lands, buildings, machinery and equipment, 
furniture and fixtures, autos and trucks—had 
increased by $71,006.85 since 1916, an increase 
of 53 per cent. 

The undivided profits account in 1935 had 
dwindled to $11,851.79 from $119,491.76. Prac- 
tically this full amount plus a rest account of 
$23,041.94 no longer appeared in the surplus 
account. 

On the liabilities side, however, there 
appears $118,208.36 of the former surplus 
credited to the President and Manager of the 
Company. By 19384 this “liability” was 
reduced to $100,794.56 and in 1935 there was 
a further reduction of $30,000 in the item. 

My considered conclusion is, therefore, that 
using every measuring device, the Schofield 
Company is and has always been in a position 
to pay higher wages, and that the wage rate 
in this plant has been and is sub-normal. 


Exceptional Circumstances 

The provisions of P.C. 7440 “where it is 
clearly shown that exceptional circumstances 
during that period” (1926-29 or thereafter) 
are almost within the realm of impossibility, 
in any case. However, from the evidence 
submitted I am satisfied that the following 
bear out the contention that exceptional 
circumstances established and have maintained 
sub-normal wages in the Schofield plant :— 

1. During the 1926-29 period, the industry 
regarded the tariff rate on knit goods, includ- 
ing underwear, as being far too low (Turgeon 
Commission Report). This lowered the profit 
margin. In the case of the Schofield Woollen 
Co., while sales during this period were 
extremely high, operating profits were merely 
normal. 

2. The chief industry in the Oshawa district 
is the automobile industry. Although hourly 
rates of pay in the auto plants were fairly 
high, the number of hours worked per week 
was extremely low (28 hrs. per wk. for 
assemblers, 30 hrs, per wk. for painters and 
enamellers, 24 hrs. per wk. for trimmers, etc.) 
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The automobile industry being highly seasonal, 
the number of working weeks per year was 
relatively small and extremely variable. Con- 
sequently, the annual incomes of the great 
majority of wage-earner families in Oshawa 
were fairly low. This necessitated the younger 
members of the family seeking employment 
and thus creating a surplus in the labour 
market. Consequently, wage rates in the 
small plants in Oshawa were extremely low. 


3. The Schofield Woollen Company was the 
only knit goods plant, in fact, it was the 
only textile plant in the district. Without 
any competition for skilled operators, it was 
possible for the Company to pay “whatever 
wages it cared to pay”. Skilled workers were 
paid ridiculously low wages. 

4. With fairly steady production it was 
possible for the Company to retain its 
employees at the low rates of pay for longer 
hours of work. In its brief the Company 
refers to this policy as one of “continuous 
operation of the plant (as far as possible) so 
as to provide steady employment for its 
employees”. “On many occasions”, the brief 
continues, “the plant was operated and stock 
manufactured and put in storage when it 
would have been of greater financial advantage 
to the Company to manufacture only such 
merchandise as was immediately required for 
the Company’s market.” 

It should be noted, however, that while the 
Company was referring to 1933 and the 
following years, its net profits show those years 
to be among the most profitable in its history. 

P.C. 7440 provides that “. . where it is 
clearly shown that exceptional circumstances 
during that period (1926-29 or higher levels 
established thereafter but prior to that date 
hereof) resulted in depressed and sub-normal 

. . Wages in a particular industry, trade, or 
locality, a Board may adjust such rates to 
what it considers fair and reasonable under 
such circumstances”, 

In the suggestions for the Application of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440, dated March 31, 
1941, it is stated “Regardless of whether 
present wage rates are less than, equal to or 
higher than the highest wage rates established 
during the period 1926-29, or thereafter, if it 
is shown that such highest rates were 
depressed or sub-normal, a Board may recom- 
mend an increase to any level which it con- 
siders fair and reasonable.” 

In view of the following evidence submitted 
to the Board, I am compelled to come to the 
conclusion that the wage rates prevailing in 
Schofield’s are sub-normal when compared 
with:— 

- (a) Real wages paid in the four companies 
designated by the employer as direct 
competitors; 


(6b) With real or money wages paid in the 
eleven companies designated as com- 
parable by the Union; 

(c) With wage rates established in those 
industries in the same locality. 


I am of the opinion that the “exceptional 
circumstances” are as outlined above. The 
wage rates in Schofield’s, therefore, should 
have been adjusted to a fair and reasonable 
level before applying the cost-of-living bonus. 
Collective Bargaining Agreement 

The majority report states that in reply to 
the Union’s request for recognition “the Com- 
pany took the view that it was definitely 
opposed to union recognition because it did 
not desire to deal with those who are not in 
its employ and also because it was of the 
opinion that the strike in the factory was 
brought on after the Board of Conciliation 
was applied for but before such a Board was 
authorized and the Company assumed that 
such a strike was brought on by the activities 
of those who are not employees of the 
Company”. 

While the employer enjoys the privileges of 
membership in an Employers’ Association, 
which no doubt advises him on employee 
relation and other matters, he is “definitely 


opposed” to according similar rights or 
privileges to his employees. 
Although obviously familiar with the 


restrictive measures relative to wages of P.C. 
7440, the employer claimed ignorance of P.C. 
2685, clause 7, which states “That employees, 
through the officers of their trade union or 
through other representatives chosen by them, 
should be free to negotiate with employers or 
the representatives of employers’ associations 
concerning rates of pay, hours of labour and 
other working conditions, with a view to the 
conclusion of a collective agreement”. 

I assume as both P.C. 7440 and P.C. 2685 
were formulated and passed by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, that each is to be accepted 
as bearing equally the authority as well as 
the intention of the Government. 

Regarding the strike having been brought 
about by those not in the employ of the 
Company, no evidence whatever was sub- 
mitted in substantiation of such a claim. And 
further, the strike was not brought about after 
a Board of Conciliation had been applied for. 
The strike took place on April 7. A meeting 
of the employees (members of the Union) was 
held on April 15 at which authority was given 
to apply for a Board. The employees returned 
to work on April 16. The Commissioner, 
S. J. Hennick, Esq., signed the necessary 
declaration with reference to the application 
on April 19. The employees, therefore, had 
been back at work for at least four days 
before the application for a Board of Con- 
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ciliation had ever been mailed to the Min- 
ister of Labour. 

I cannot reconcile the finding contained in 
the majority report with proper legal pro- 
cedure—viz., “Inasmuch as the strike referred 
to is now a matter of investigation before 
another body, this Board can make no finding 
in that regard (union recognition) but refers 
the parties to the provisions of P.C. 2685, 
clause 7, dated June 25, 1940” elie 
should be found by the other Board referred 
to, that the said strike was, in fact, illegal 
and was brought about or promoted by officers 
or officials of Local 18 of the Canadian 
Hosiery Workers’ Union, I cannot recommend 
that the Company be obliged to deal with 
the Union as sole bargaining agent of the 
employees”. 

Prior to the first sittings of the Board, I 
communicated with the Chairman deploring 
the appointment of the Commissioner to 
investigate the situation leading up to the 
strike of the Schofield employees at the same 
time as the Board of Conciliation was being 
established. I expressed the hope that that 
would not be prejudicial to the employees’ 
case before the Board of Conciliation. The 
matter was properly avoided in the course 
of the meetings of the Board. I am of the 
opinion it has most improperly been brought 
forward in the majority report. 

On the other hand, there is every reason 
for Union recognition being granted. Where 
previously there were no trade unions and 
collective bargaining agreements in Oshawa, 
there is now a union and a signed collective 
agreement in almost every plant in the city. 
And where there used to be low wages, 
inequitable wage differentials and excessive 
speed-up systems, there are now basic minimum 
rates established in most plants, and orderly 
control over working conditions and grievance 
adjustment. Refusal to acknowledge and 
accord the same right to the Union in Scho- 
field’s is to encourage the ‘perpetuation of 
the “exceptional circumstances” mentioned 
above. It undoubtedly was in recognition of 
such situations that the Price Spreads Com- 
mission recommended the Government issue 
a clear statement of union recognition as a 
national policy in part as follows: “Without 
an organization to take up complaints many 
infractions (of labour laws) pass without 
effective protest or action.” 

In 1937 another Royal Commission (Turgeon 
Textile) strongly recommended the establish- 
ment of Trade Unionism in the Textile 
Industry and expressed the hope that 
employers would accept them voluntarily. 

On several occasions the Canadian Govern- 
ment has made its policy regarding trade 
unions clear, during the last war in Order in 
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Council P.C. 1748, dated July 11, 1918, as 
well as in Orders in Council P.C. 2685, of 
June, 1940, and P.C. 7440. The situation could 
hardly be better expressed than it was in the 
unanimous report of the Board of Conciliation 
dealing with the dispute between Shipping 
Companies operating on the Great Lakes and 
the Canadian Seamen’s Union, drawn up by 
the Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, 
in which it says that the right of workers 
to organize themselves into trade unions is 
“a right acknowledged now by law, by indus- 
trial practice, and by public policy. It has 
been verified by many public pronounce- 
ments”. The report continues further, that 
“these rights cannot be said to be effectively 
acknowledged unless employers are willing to 
negotiate and enter into agreement with the 
organizations which the employees have 
selected or formed in the exercise, in good 
faith, of their legal and public rights”. 

In view of such an opinion and of pro- 
nounced Government policy in the matter, I 
take exception to the majority report recom- 
mending a form of organization not “selected 
or formed by the employees” in the exercise 
of their legal and public rights. And further, 
I recommend that the employer accord union 
recognition to Local 18 of the Canadian 
Hosiery Workers’ Union and that a collective 


agreement be negotiated and concluded 
between the two parties. 

Hours of Work 

As the majority report states, “The 


employees further agree to work at straight 
time for war work with four additional hours 
per week and not to exceed one hour per 
day on any day from Monday to Friday, 
inclusive”. This was one of the concessions 
made by the Union at the meeting of May 10. 
Naturally such a concession was made with 
certain understanding in mind, implied or 
otherwise. I do not agree with this recom- 
mendation for the following reasons :— 

(a) There is no provision in the recom- 
mendation for any saving in labour 
costs accruing therefrom to revert to 
the Government. 

(6b) Should it be possible for any such 
savings to be credited to the Govern- 
ment I doubt if the Canadian Govern- 
ment would desire to benefit to such a 
meagre extent at the expense of a 
comparatively few low-paid workers. 

(c) That such a provision can only result 
in the employer increasing his already 
high profits at the expense of his 
workers. The main costs of production 
are included in a normal day’s opera- 
tions. Any hours in excess of the 
normal day bear only such charges as 
labour, power and materials, resulting in 


a 
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a greater margin of profits on every 
hour of overtime. 


I recommend, therefore, that overtime at 
the rate of time and one-half be paid for 
all time worked in excess of the regular work 
hours as stipulated in the majority report. 

In concluding it should be noted that the 
Union was in a position to provide com- 
parative data bearing on the situation as it 
existed in the years up to 1935 in most 
instances. It appears, however, that the situa- 
tion has changed but slightly since that time. 
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Some evidence has been deduced from more 
recent data published in the Government 
publication “Wages and Hours”. It would 
appear from such material that several of 
the other knit goods companies have made 
slight increases in wages during the past two 
or three years, while Schofield’s rate has 


‘remained at practically the same level as in 


the 1926-29 period. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) DrumMoND WREN. 
July 12, 1941. 


Report of Board in Disputes Between Waterloo Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, L. McBrine Company, Limited, and Dominion 


Truck Equipment 


Company, 


Limited, 


and 


Their Respective Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with disputes 
between the Waterloo Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, Waterloo, Ont., and the 
Dominion Truck Equipment Company, 
Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and their machinists, 
tool and die makers and other employees, 
members of the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee, and with a dispute between the 
L. McBrine Company, Limited, and its em- 
ployees, being nailers, cutters, and other 
classifications, members of the Shoe and 


Name of Company 


poe Wiaterloo Manufacturing Company Ltd 


. McBrine. Company, 


Leather Workers Organizing Committee, sub- 
mitted its findings to the Minister of Labour 
early in July. 

The report of the Board was signed by the 
chairman, His Honour Judge J. A. McGibbon, 
of Lindsay, Ont., and the member nominated 
by the several companies concerned, Mr. 
Frank W. Wilkinson, K.C., of Toronto, Ont. 
The employees’ nominee on the Board, Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., also of Toronto, submitted 
a minority report. 

Before certified copies of these reports were 
distributed to the parties to the disputes, an 
agreement was reached through direct nego- 
tiation between each company concerned and 
its employees. 

The Board states in its report that, although 
a number of demands were made by the 
employees, only one was pressed before the 
Board, that of union recognition; that the 
Board could not accept this as the only issue 
as it conceived its duty to be to bring about 


- an amicable settlement of the dispute and to 


inquire into all matters necessary to that end. 
To establish the extent to which the unions 


Dominion Truck Equipment Company, Ltd. 


represented the employees, the Board ordered 
a secret poll, under the supervision of depart- 
mental officers, to be taken of the employees 
of the three companies. 

Accordingly, the employees of each company 
were, on May 26, 1941, given the opportunity 
of voting on the question of whether or not 
they wished to be represented by the named 
union in negotiations with their respective 
employers. 

The Board reports the result of this ballot 
to be as follows: 


Eligible For Against Spoiled 


to vote votes 
Se eee: 240 13s? 95 17 
Bess sh aaa 178 134 24 11 
i Biante 87 fig! 6 1 


It is mentioned in the report of the Board 
that protest was made by the Waterloo Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, on the ground 
that its clerical staff and foremen were not 
permitted to vote. The Board proceeds to 
discuss the arguments advanced by the 
parties, and agrees with the contention of the 
management. 

With respect to the ballot taken among the 
employees of the Waterloo Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, the Board decided that 
“in view of the fact that over 45% of the 
employees other than clerical do not desire to 
be represented by this trade union, we cannot 
recommend that the employer negotiate with 
the S.W.OC. as the collective bargaining agent 
for all of the Company’s employees”. The 
report continues: “Having reached this con- 
clusion it is clear that we should recommend, 
and we do so, that the Waterloo Manufac- 
turing Company, Limited, do not negotiate 
with this Organizing Council”. It is stated 
also that the Waterloo Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, had indicated its willingness to 
negotiate through a committee of its own 
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employees for an agreement covering wages, 
working conditions and cost-of-living bonus, 
and that conferences were held which materi- 
ally reduced the issues. The Board recom- 
mends that such conferences be continued. 


In the case of the Dominion Truck 
Equipment Company, Limited, and the L. 
McBrine Company, Limited, the issues were 
also materially reduced through conferences 
with their employees. 

With respect to these two companies the 
Board quotes from the briefs submitted by 
the parties, recounts the history of recent 
illegal strikes in these plants, attributes the 
disturbed employer-employee relations to 
union organizers, and rejects the argument 
of the unions that Order in Council P.C. 
2685 is mandatory as requiring employers to 
negotiate with and enter into agreement with 
trade unions. The Board gives its opinion 
and recommendation that neither the Domin- 
ion Truck Equipment Company, Limited, 
nor the L. McBrine Company, Limited, be 
required to negotiate with the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee or the Shoe and 
Leather Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
respectively, but should continue to negotiate 
with their own employees “with a view to 
settling any differences as to wages, working 
conditions and cost-of-living bonus”. 


The scope of the Board’s reference had been 
broadened under special authority of the 
Minister of Labour to enable it the more 
effectively to deal with matters which it 
might consider vital to a settlement, and on 
this point the opinion is expressed in the 
report that a Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation cannot properly carry out the 
inquiries necessary to determine the real 
causes of disputes of the present nature, and, 
in view of industrial unrest in the Kitchener 
Waterloo area, unless conditions improve a 
Commission should be appointed to make 
full inquiry into the causes. The report 
concludes with the following remarks: “It 
necessarily follows that, if the report of such 
a Board should indicate that any organiza- 
tion or individuals are deliberately fomenting 
difficulties, the appropriate action should be 
taken ”. 

In his minority report Mr. Cohen expresses 
the view that the three disputes, having noth- 
ing in common but union recognition, might 
better have been dealt with separately. He 
also considers that the recommendation of 
the majority report that the companies be 
not required to negotiate with the unions on 
the ground “that the unions are behind the 
present unrest in the Kitchener area and 
are not founded on a proper desire to benefit 
the employees”, to be unsound and unsup- 


ported by any evidence adduced by the 
Board. On this point he says: “ No evidence 
of any sort was presented, asked for, or dealt 
with by the Board on any such issue, nor 
did the Board, for one moment, pretend, 
either in public or private session, that it 
was in fact dealing with that question”. 

Mr. Cohen considers the finding of the 
majority report as to the causes of, or those 
behind, “the present unrest in the Kitchener 
area” to be inconsistent with its own state- 
ment, in regard to the special reference, that 
such a board “cannot carry out the inquiries 
necessary to determine the real causes of 
disputes of this nature”. 

He disagrees with the recommendation of 
the majority of the Board against union 


recognition on the ground “ that it is for the 


employees themselves to decide whether the 
union which they select to represent them 
is motivated by ‘a proper desire’ to benefit 
them”, and in this connection quotes from 
Section 6 of Order in Council P.C. 2685 the 
principle that “the employees should be free 
to organize in trade unions, free from any 
control by employers or their agents”. In 
his view strong support for the argument 
that P.C. 2685 is mandatory is found in the 
penultimate paragraph of P.C. 7440. 


Mr. Cohen also believes that the clerical 
staff and foremen of the Waterloo Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, were properly 
not permitted to vote. 

The minority report concludes as follows: 
“Any person who, or any policy which, frus- 
trates the workers’ desire to organize into 
trade unions casts shadows of tyranny over 
their workbenches. To be most effective they 
must work under the stimulus of a sense of 
freedom and of participation in the social 
order. It is only upon this basis that the 
people of the island of Britain, for instance, 
have displayed their courage and their en- 
durance. They work and they fight on the 
assurance that they are free men, exercising, 
as P.C. 2685 says, an ‘organic influence upon 
the processes of life’. Poised on that secure 
basis the men and women of Canada can 
work and fight with the endurance, the 
relentlessness and the courage of their 
brothers in arms. It is the duty of this or 
any similar Board to recommend in the most 
insistent terms that employers should so 
fully co-operate with workers and their trade 
unions that no suspicion will accrue that 
employers, in these critical times, are governed 
by selfish motives. Labour leaders, employers, 
public figures, all alike, serve or injure society 
and civilization today by the measure of 
their understanding and acceptance of these 
basic principles”. 


Aw 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Hayes Steel Products, Limited, 
Merritton, Ontario, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with dispute between 
Hayes Steel Products, Limited, Merritton, 
Ontario, and its employees, members of Local 
676, United Automobile Workers of America, 
has presented its findings. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Professor J. C. Cameron, Kingston, Ontario, 
chairman, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, Ontario, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees;’ and «Mre*'J) J.) “Bench, “K.C.'St. 
Catharines, Ontario, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Bench. The text of the 
report is printed below. 


Report of Board 


Report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 

vestigation in the matter of the Industrial 

| Disputes Investigation Act and of a dis- 

pute between Hayes Steel Products, 

Inmited, and its factory employees, being 

members of Local 676, United Automobiie 
Workers of America. 


To the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, KC., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sm :— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by you to investigate this dispute, 
and composed of Professor James C. Cameron, 
Chairman, J. J. Bench, K.C., nominee of the 
employer, and J. L. Cohen, K.C., nominee 
of the employees, has concluded its delibera- 
tions and has the honour to report as follows:— 

The board held four public sessions in the 
City Hall, St. Catharines, Ontario, on Thurs- 
day and Friday, June 5 and 6, respectively, 
and on Thursday and Friday, June 12 and 13, 
respectively. The members of the board also 
met in private on June 12 and June 27 to 
discuss the case and to consider the report. 

In the public sessions the employees were 
represented by Messrs. George Burt, R. S. 
Stacey and T. Wedsworth, and the employers 
were represented by Messrs. C. N. Gammage 
and W. J. Corbett. 

Briefs were placed before the board by both 
parties to the dispute, and verbal evidence 
was given by the five representatives named. 
The Nature of the Dispute 
_ In the application of the employees for a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation the 
cause of the dispute was indicated as the 
“refusal of management to negotiate with 


committee and union representative on a 
proposed increase of 10 cents per hour to all 
factory employees of the company.” Early 
in the hearings, however, it was admitted 
by the representatives of the employees that 
the management had offered to discuss the 
matter of wages with a shop committee com- 
posed of its own employees, “but was not 
interested in bringing outsiders such as any 
International Representative into the discus- 
sion.” Since the agreement entered into on 
March 19, 1940, between Hayes Steel Products, 
Limited, and Local Union No. 676 of the 
International Union, United Automobile 
Workers of America, expressly provides that 
“the Grievance Committee shall consist of 7 
members elected by fellow employees who are 
members of the union, and may include in 
their number Mr. George Burt” (not an em- 
ployee, but a signatory to the said agree- 
ment on behalf of the International Union, 
United Automobile Workers of America), 
it is difficult to understand why the manage- 
ment should object to dealing with Mr. Burt. 
Both parties made clear to the board, how- 
ever, that the company had not refused to 
deal with Mr. Burt but rather with any other 
outside party, and that the matter had been 
adjusted to the satisfaction of the dis- 
putants. The board, therefore, did not pursue 
the subject further but concentrated its at- 
tention on the only point at issue—the request 
for an increase of 10 cents per hour to all 
factory employees. 

Farly in the proceedings it became evident 
that the case would be expedited if the em- 
ployees defined and clarified their request, 
setting forth the exact grounds on which 
they based their claim for an increase. The 
board requested that the employees prepare 
a statement to this effect. After some delay, 
and with some assistance from the Chairman 
at a private meeting, Messrs. Burt and Weds- 
worth presented the following statement of 
the employees’ case: 

Merriton, Ontario, 


June 10, 1941. 


To: The Chairman and Members of Conciliation 
Board 


Re: Hayes Steel Dispute 


The representatives of the employees who are 
members of Local 676, U.A.W.A., define and 
clarify the request for increase in wages con- 
tained in their application for the establish- 
ment of the board as follows: 

The request is for an increase of ten cents 
(10c) on the basic hourly rate; i.e., the basic 
rate is now forty-five cents (45c); plus three 
cents (3c) per hour cost-of-living bonus; and 
they wish this raised to fifty-five cents (55c) 
plus three cents (3c) cost-of-living bonus, so 
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that the minimum guaranteed rate for all 
classes of workers in the plant (excepting 
minors) would be fifty-five cents (55c) plus 
cost-of-living bonus. 

The grounds on which this request is based 
is that, on the average, the hourly earnings 
(without overtime) of the various occupational 
groups in Hayes Steel are less than they are, 
on the average, for McKinnon Industries, Ltd. 


Yours truly, 
(Sgd.) George Burt. 
(Sgd.) Thos. Wedsworth. 


Certain inconsistencies in this statement, 
which will appear more clearly later in this 
report, were pointed out to Messrs. Burt and 
Wedsworth, and they were invited to make 
any additions or amendments that might 
seem necessary or desirable. They declared 
themselves as satisfied with the statement, 
however, and allowed it to stand unchanged. 


The Duties of the Board 

Before reporting on the immediate ques- 
tion before the board, it seems proper, and 
indeed necessary, to state our view of the 
functions and purposes of the board. To 
this end, the following must be taken into 
account: sections 24 and 25 of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, which outline the 
duties of Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation; the wartime wage policy of the 
Dominion Government enunciated in Order 
in Council P.C. 7440, issued December 16, 
1940; and a memorandum entitled Suggestions 
for the Application of Order in Council P.C. 
7440 by Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion issued by the Minister of Labour on 
March 31, 1941. 


Sections 24 and 25 of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act specify that the duty 
of a board is “to endeavour to bring about a 
settlement of the dispute, and to this end the 
board shall, in such manner as it thinks fit, 
expeditiously and carefully inquire into the 
dispute and all matters affecting the merits 
and right settlement thereof.” Until December 
16, 1940, a board in the course of its inquiry 
had the power to “make all such suggestions 
and do all such things as it deemed right and 
proper for inducing the parties to come to a 
fair and amicable settlement of the dispute”, 
and was required to make its recommendations 
for a settlement “according to the merits and 
substantial justice of the case.” 

The passage of Order in Council P.C. 7440 
on December 16, 1940, however, introduced a 
restriction on boards with respect to their 
recommendations on wages. The order enun- 
ciates and approves certain principles of war- 
time wage policy applicable to industries 
within the purview of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act; orders that all agreements 
negotiated during the war period shall con- 
form to these principles; and requires the 
Minister of Labour to review the reports of 
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boards to ensure that they conform with the 
said principles. The Minister of Labour is 
accordingly armed with statutory powers for 
the achievement of a certain purpose—the 
enforcement of a wartime wage policy in line 
with certain other wartime restrictions recited 
in the preamble to the Order. By virtue of 
this implied power to construe Order in 
Council P.C. 7440, the Minister, on March 
31, 1941, issued certain suggestions for its 
application by Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. It is the view of this board 
that these suggestions set forth the official 
interpretation of Order in Council P.C. 7440, 
and that it is the duty of this board to 
adhere to such interpretation. 


The Warttme Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government 

The stated purpose of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 is “to establish a uniform wage 
policy for Boards of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation by providing that, subject to cer- 
tain exceptions, . . the highest wage rates 
generally prevailing and normally established 
for the different occupations in any given 
establishment during the period 1926-1929 or 
any higher rates established thereafter but 
before December 16, 1940, shall be accepted 
as fair and reasonable, and that such wage 
rates may be supplemented by a separate 
bonus as the cost of living rises.” 

Briefly stated, the general policy of the 
Government presumes as fair and reasonable 
the highest wage rates that were in effect 
between January 1, 1926, and December 16, 
1940. This general presumption can be re- 
butted only by showing in the case of an 
individual industrial establishment that the 
highest rates prevailing between January 1, 
1926, and December 16, 1940, were depressed 
and subnormal or unduly enhanced and ab- 
normal. It is quite clear, however, that the 
degree of depression and subnormality must 
be established in relation to some standard. 
Therefore a board is at once faced with the 
necessity of defining the criteria of depressed 
rates contemplated under the Order in Coun- 
cil. We think two criteria are involved as 
follows: (a) the highest rate generally obtain- 
ing in the particular industrial establish- 
ment under investigation during the period 
January 1, 1926, to December 16, 1940, inclu- 
sive; and (b) the rates which, at the time of 
the appointment of the board, were generally 
prevailing and normally established and not 
inconsistent with the Order in Council for 
occupations similar in character in compar- 
able industries drawing their working forces 
from the same labour pool. The board holds 
the view that the term “prevailing rates” 
must be interpreted as those rates that pre- 
dominate for the various occupational groups 
in the region in which the dispute arises. 
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In applying these criteria, attention must be 
given to the employer’s competitive position in 
the sale of his product and his capacity to pay 
the maximum wages. Further, the ordinary 
elements which enter into the calculation of 
what is a “fair” wage rate in any given region 
should not be disregarded, e.g., the produc- 
tivity of labour, the conditions of labour 
supply. Where collective bargaining ma- 
chinery has been operating and has resulted in 
a written agreement which is in effect at the 
date of the dispute, it then requires stronger 
evidence than would otherwise be required to 
prove that the wages in the occupations 
covered by the agreement are “depressed and 
subnormal.” 


The Procedure Followed by the Board 


The board is of the opinion that, in consider- 
ing any case, the following procedure is 
necessary : 


1. The present rates generally prevailing and 
normally established for the different occupa- 
tions in the particular industrial establishment 
under investigation must be determined. The 
term generally prevailing and normally estab- 
lished does not, in our view, mean the highest 
rate paid in the establishment, but rather the 
most common rate, the “going” rate, for the 
particular class or classes of labour. 


2. It must then be ascertained whether or 
not such rates equal or exceed the highest rates 
generally prevailing and normally established 
for the different occupations in the particular 
establishment under consideration from Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, to December 16, 1940. 


3. If it is found that such present rates 
equal or exceed those generally prevailing and 
normally established for the occupations in the 
establishment in question during the specified 
period, then there is a presumption that such 
present rates are fair and reasonable and 
should not be raised. Conversely, if it is 
found that such present rates are lower than 
those generally prevailing and normally estab- 
lished for the different occupations in the 
establishment in question during the specified 
period, then there is a presumption that such 
present rates should be raised. 


If either presumption is to be rebutted, it 
must be clearly shown by employees or em- 
ployer that the highest wage rates prevailing 
in the establishment under _ investigation 
during the period January 1, 1926, to Decem- 
ber 16, 1940, were depressed and subnormal or 
unduly enhanced and abnormal. Consequently, 
even when the present rates in an establish- 
ment are at the said highest levels, inquiry 
must be made as to whether or not such 
rates equal or exceed those generally pre- 
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vailing and normally established for the 
different occupations in comparable industries 
in the region. 


4. In either case, it is imperative that the 
board express an opinion that the wage rates 
in question are fair and reasonable, or unfair 
and unreasonable. In the latter circumstances, 
the board may properly recommend that such 
present rates should be increased to the 
level of those generally prevailing and nor- 
mally established for such different occupations 
in comparable industrial establishments in the 
region in which the dispute arises, i.e., the area 
from which the various classifications of labour 
are drawn by such establishments. 


5. Having determined fair and reasonable 
basic wage rates in the manner outlined, the 
next duty of the board is to decide whether it 
is justified in recommending a cost-of-living 
bonus. A board may properly recommend a 
cost-of-living bonus if three months have 
elapsed since the last wage increase or bonus 
award, and provided also that the cost of 
living has risen by at least 5 per cent from 
the date of the last previous determination 
of a bonus payment or adjustment in basic 
wage rates. If wage rates have not been in- 
creased since August, 1939, the change in the 
cost of living is to be computed from that date. 
If wage rates have risen since August, 1939, 
the change in the cost of living is to be com- 
puted from the date of the most recent 
increase In wage rates. 


A very important basic consideration must 
underlie the final decisions of a board. Where 
wage rates are found to be depressed, or where 
a board finds that a cost-of-living bonus is 
due, it is incumbent on the board to give 
consideration to the employer’s general 
financial circumstances. We do not consider 
it to be a function of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation to put upon any employer a 
scale of wages that would result in his economic 
annihilation and the unemployment of his 
workers. 


Having regard to the purposes for which 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation are 
created, and to the underlying intent and pur- 
pose of Order in Council P.C. 7440, we are 
convinced that the preceding interpretation 
of its functions is not only valid in terms of 
the letter of the Order but also in terms of its 
spirit. 


Collective Bargaining Agreement at Hayes 
Steel Products, Limited 


The employees of Hayes Steel Products, 
Limited, have had the present collective bar- 
gaining agreement with the company since 
March, 1940. The agreement is a manifesta- 
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tion of the employer’s willingness to accept 
the union as representative of his employees 
and to deal with it in determining conditions 
of employment; it is a proof of the union’s 
willingness to accept the terms under which 
employment is offered by the management to 
those who come under its provisions. The 
agreement is thus the joint product of 
representatives of the workers and their em- 
ployer—the culmination of the collective bar- 
gaining process. There has been no indication 
of the company’s desire to violate either the 
letter or the spirit of this agreement. 

It is specifically provided that the agree- 
ment shall remain in effect until either party 
desires it to be changed or terminated, in 
which event sixty days’ notice to the other 
party to the agreement is required. There is 
no evidence that Local Union No. 676 of the 
International Union, United Automobile 
Workers of America, has given the employer 
notice of its desire to terminate the agreement 
or to change or modify it in any way. In 
effect, however, this board is being asked by 
one of the parties to the agreement to amend 
it by setting aside certain clauses with respect 
to wage rates. 


The Unton’s Claim for a Wage Increase 


The union held that “wage rates in Hayes 
Steel Products, Limited, were much lower 


than wage rates prevailing in the same in- 


dustry in Ontario and in plants producing the 
same Class of goods in the St. Catharines area 
and are therefore depressed and subnormal.” 
They further stated that the wage rates in 
Hayes Steel “do not enable the workers to 
achieve a decent standard of living and are 
therefore unreasonable” and accordingly pro- 
posed “that a general wage increase of 10 cents 
per hour should be effected on the basic rate.” 


To support their contention that hourly 
rates are lower in Hayes Steel than in other 
industrial establishments in the auto parts 
industry and lower than those in plants 
producing the same class of products in the 
St. Catharines locality, the union submitted 
tables as follows: (1) the rates paid to eight 
occupational groups in Hayes Steel Products 
and to similar occupational groups in the 
auto parts industry, as reported in Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada 1929, 1939, and 
1940, and (2) the rates purported to be paid to 
twenty occupational groups in Hayes Steel 
Products, Limited, and to similar occupational 
groups in The McKinnon Industries, Limited, 
St. Catharines. As a means of proving their 
position that wages in Hayes Steel Products 
are inadequate for the maintenance of a 
decent standard of living, the employees pre- 
sented a table from a study entitled Wages, 
by M. E. Leeds, President, Leeds and Northrup 
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Company, and C. C. Balderston, Assistant 
Professor, Industrial Research Department, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1931. The table 
cited gives maintenance budgets for individuals 
of varying marital status and varying ages, 
and indicates the yearly budget and hourly 
rate for each classification necessary for “the 
bottom level of health and decency below 
which a family cannot go without danger of 
physical and moral deterioration.” 


The Company’s reply to the Union’s Claim 


The employer’s representatives replied that 
the company believed it had complied with 
the requirements of Order in Council PC. 
7440 and that the hourly rates of day workers 
and the hourly earnings of piece workers in 
Hayes Steel compare favourably with those 
prevailing for similar occupational groups in 
the St. Catharines region. The company sub- 
mitted a “Memorandum of Agreement between 
Hayes Steel Products, Limited, and Local 
No. 676, United Automobile Workers of 
America” and various tables on earnings and 
wages in Hayes Steel Plant. Furthermore, the 
company’s’ representatives challenged the 
accuracy of the tables of current wages at 
Hayes Steel and McKinnon Industries sub- 
mitted by the employees. 


The Board’s Investigation of the Companys 
Payrolls ; 


In response to the company’s allegation that 
the union’s wage data were inaccurate, the 
employees’ representatives admitted that their 
figures were necessarily incomplete and_ in- 
conclusive ; It was stated by the union repre- 
sentatives that they had been obliged to 
rely on information given them by individual 
employees of Hayes Steel Products, Limited, 
and McKinnon Industries. In view of this 
controversy regarding the validity of the wage 
data presented and the obvious futility of 
prolonging the discussion, the Chairman, with 
the consent of the other board members, 
offered to visit the plants of Hayes Steel 
Products, Limited, and of The McKinnon 
Industries, Limited, in order to secure reliable 
payroll data. Assisted throughout the in- 
vestigation by Mr. Corbett, the employer’s 
representative, and part of the time by Messrs. 
Burt and Wedsworth, representatives of the 
employees, the Chairman spent two days 
examining payrolls at Hayes Steel Products, 
Limited, and in securing data from The 
McKinnon Industries, Limited. 


As a result of this investigation, the board 
obtained data on the guaranteed minimum 
hourly earnings of factory employees and 
actual hourly earnings of men and minors on 
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day work and piece work. These data are set 
forth in Tables I, II and III, 


The Board also discovered from this in- 
vestigation that certain increases in wage rates 
had been granted by the company since the 
signing of the present union agreement. 
These increases were as follows: 


1.On March 11, 1940, when the present 
agreement was signed, the hiring rate for all 
common labour twenty-one years of age and 
over was raised from 43 to 45 cents per hour. 


2. As from October 6, 1940, the company 
granted all factory employees 3 cents for every 
hour worked as a cost-of-living bonus. 


3. Between March 9 and 15, 1941, the follow- 
ing minor increases were given: 
Die sinkers and die makers—1l0c. per hour. 
Planer hands and toolmakers—5c. per hour. 
Apprentices (those in the toolroom and 
dieroom who had one or more years’ service) 
—5c. and 10c. per hour respectively. _ (This 
is in addition to the regular apprentice in- 
erease called for in the agreement.) 


4. In all, 276 employees were affected by the 
increases shown in (3) above or received 
higher rates as a result of promotion, changes 
in apprentice status, transfer to other work, 
assumption of increased responsibility, reward 
for good work, etc. 


Findings and Recommendations of the Board 


1. In accordance with the procedure pre- 
viously outlined to determine the fairness and 
reasonableness of given wage rates, the board 
ascertained first, the minimum guaranteed 


hourly earnings of all classes of workers listed 
in the rate book on June 10, 1941, in Hayes 
Steel Products (Table I), and second the 
actual hourly earnings (without overtime) of 
day-workers and piece workers for the pay 
periods of two weeks ended May 3, 1940 (Tables 
II and III). An analysis of these hourly 
earnings was the only satisfactory method of 
determining the prevailing wage rates. 


2. Tables I, II and III were discussed with 
the union representatives and the manage- 
ment, and it was admitted by the union repre- 
sentatives, without any evidence being sub- 
mitted on the point, that present rates do, in 
fact, equal or exceed the highest level reached 
between January 1, 1926, and December 16, 
1940. 


3. Such being the case, the presumption is 
that the rates are fair and reasonable. That 
presumption is strengthened by the existence 
of the collective labour agreement. 


The next step was to compare the rates of 
the various occupational groups in Hayes 
Steel with the rates paid in comparable in- 
dustrial establishments in the locality. The 
only industrial establishment which is roughly 
comparable is that of McKinnon Industries, 
Limited, the establishment put forward by the 
union as the yardstick by which the Hayes 
Steel plant should be judged. It should be 
pointed out, however, that, although such a 
comparison was made, the board is not per- 
suaded that it is exact. In most instances 
there are differences in the operations and/or 
in the skill of the operators. 


‘TABLE 1 


Guaranteed Minimum Hourly Earnings of Factory Employees, Hayes Steel Products, Limited, Merritton, Ontario, 
as of June 10, 1941 








Forge Shop 
Guaranteed Minimum Hourly Earn- 
ings in Cents. (Does not include Number 
3 cents per hour bonus.) of Per cent 
employees 
DAN GY Lae alia Meer haem Ne aes A EME 5 1:9 
Si TC CL, | SAPO ERE Se His OEE Aree eae 9 3:5 
BG AM RAIA eN Wha 2 Se iy agent ae at 203 78-1 
HOR MOA Gnas toe aie atte chucenn icra ves ceotte 31 11-9 
Oa AOR ee BL ERL, ARNE ann SLM 12 4-7 
(Geo 1 U Rs ek Boeke 5 i tebe Mees eo OER PLU AR gee Ree Ue ae 
Pete Ory Bay SAW eRIRE CIRO ERED SEY HORE Breet Cee Sy Ren eMC T Rae sre 
CIT EY Vase a pa Epes Her”, Ay SOAs Sere re PAD PSY oan one (ale are NaS 
LOS TO: Pe Leite 5 rete otek oe enone aa Se eee taal sts elarae etal bs 
of ROY 7 DN BETA SO Uae rey es 260 100-0 





a Total Active Payroll, 855 (June 10, 1941). 


Machine Shop Total 
Cumulative 
Number Number 
of Per cent oO Per cent Percentage 
employees employees 
104 13-8 109 10:7 10-7 
65 8-4 74 7°3 18-0 
402 53-4 605 59-7 77°7 
99 13-1 130 12-9 90-6 
48 6-4 60 6:0 96-6 
12 1:6 12 1-2 97-8 
17 2:2 17 1:7 99-5 
2 0:2 2 0-2 99-7 
6 0-8 6 0-6 100-0 
755 100-0 1,0154 100-0 


N.B.—The distribution shown above is for all factory employees shown in the company’s rate book on June 10, 1941. Rates 


below 45 cents per hour apply to boys, policemen and watchmen. 


and watchmen are expressly excluded from the agreement. 


The rates for boys are fixed by agreement. Policemen 
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TABLE II 


Actual Hourly Earnings of Boys on Day Work and Piece Work, Hayes Steel Products, Limited, 
Merritton, Ontario, for the Pay Period of Two Weeks Ended May 3, 1941 


Actual earnings 

in cents per hour. 

(Includes 3 cents 
per hour cost-of-living 





bonus, but does not Number 
include overtime pay.) of Boys 

25=B0 909 BERNER A Ot 18 

BOS BD ated | teal dash bo Siok 23 

BOAO I LAE, AEA Bie ae iene, ot 10 

$0845 Sli, Ler eee, 5 et ets. Lk 

45-50 vik y eels @ RE doe Ree a « 4 12 

BOODLE yah sepia: CE) eis coal 14 

‘sya hae ae ee eh Vac, ae 8 

OO-Ga POINT. SN re een eae, Peee Te 8 

GH=ROTM th SN BeeRe. tea 0. 1 

"QT Df pckig NORE «. . RI eMII SW x 4 

Foti AN). yok! ee RE oe taths: 4 ap 

(SS 2 SR ee ie ele RM Sa 1 

PP Gtal RS ene ts ae 110 


N.B.—Average Earnings 43-6 cents per hours. 


Percentage 
16°3 





Cumulative 
Percentage 


~I 
ie) 
Oo OFTIN ON WWN W& 


There are 13 policemen and watchmen at 38 cents per hour who are not included above. They are not 


covered by the union agreement. 


TABLE III 


Actual Hourly Earnings of Men on Day Work and Piece Work, Hayes Steel Products, Limited, 
Merritton, Ontario, for the Pay Period of Two Weeks Ended May 3, 1941 


Actual earnings 

in cents per hour. 

(Includes 3 cents 
per hour cost-of-living 





bonus, but does not Number 
include overtime pay.) of Men 
45-7150 . Faesiante scick se ered os OO Ns, 
ii SNES Bh hae 8 calle caec i Wi a 91 
Oe 0 OL ML OSL at ce aa teen Caches ate 143 
(O10 keoAM OL das aoe Res peste scsi. ohegei Smale iyi 
CECI OO a 8 88 
ROT ei ory add bites een xerecs 70 
RE OE INP eR OM EO ee 22 
BOS BOL, GRA si suomi RET NTRLEL. ete <a 16 
Soa, Oe re tee en a ee ee ok f a2 
DOSES WNW ic See. cee enc ees 4 
OF a bOO cry elie P. cntode « hain sae a4 4 
ODL) Oeil Qu dps en roisonek renee ates, Ge i 
PROKOP Oe Th, FEO Fah, Bie 8 
PE PZ Oe OD aioe Semen ore aerate 1 
PSO NS.OT UME: (Maires Rasen Bae gee ya 2 
GEGEN: « cinis sate cs ee nahiees 683 


N.B.—Average earnings 63:3 cents per hour. 


Percentage 
14-4 


BoD N yaw BH oOmeE 





100-0 


Cumulative 
Percentage 


14-4 


ie) 
(o>) 
SMW ONONONONSD 


There are 4 power operators at 61 cents and 1 at 48 cents who are not included above. 


TABLE IV 


Average Hourly Earnings of Various Occupational Groups at Hayes Steel Products, Limited, 
and the McKinnon Industries Limited 


(The Earnings for Hayes Steel are for the Two-Week Pay Period Ended May 3, 1941; those 
for McKinnon Industries Limited are the average earnings for the Five Months Ended 
May 31, 1941. Hayes Steel Earnings Include a 3 cents Cost-of-Living Bonus; Overtime 


Earnings have Been Excluded in Both Instances.) 


Occupational Group Hayes Steel Products 


A. Piece Workers 


Eeat, “EPS a LR ncactacn eee: Sats 55-64 
Steam Hammers 

ELAM Mer 1 ON. | eta 5 ee ie oe 81 to 133, Average -98% 
Pea Cele oc ete Ae on eee 55 to 94, Average —73¢ 
Helpers and Trimmers...) .%...... gy et: poe 
Upsetters) 200d. <a ORR Oe 78 
Board: Hammers! ce. ae Ne re 
DLLAIGh CAN ETS’ pon. dks « SP emcdaeer el nicintd 664 
gg G1 age TCT Tae eee, Sen aia ye 
POAT ac geen car Cid epee een a tae 69 


Hourly Earnings in Cents 
McKinnon Industries Ltd. 


63-68 
84-90 
69-72 
75 
63 
58-65 
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Occupational Group 
Propeller Shafts 


Hayes Steel Products 


Hourly Earnings in Cents 
McKinnon Industries Ltd. 


WV GCOT St tire Uhrd inks Bier aha 76 66 
SETH LOLS eevee co re oi) wre sith cane ates 2, 63 
1 Oily Ne SS ad Rie aap aller OR Ei of fd gt 
EAD ING SE TeSOCS al. fas Sete cot 68 63 
Truck Knuckles 
TEAM Seek eee chet tee te ete > by basa aes 70 69 
I OR Ptah ts ad vew atl dca aoe 684 69 
PPAR ICR - gratehocaiiy di sho ok tekelicii no SS aes 714 69 
Millers run in connection with 
EEA Mo i, Higa Wiel Soc a Gea teh ff 67 63 
Front Axle Assembly) ..... ¢......0: 77 62 
A UTE CEST «ae Bo KVR sr aceh Mh atelial t, a 
Universal Joints 
Dini less ide. bo gered. orld. 04, Lier 385 to 74, Average —57? 40-63 
Tbe gist. ohn Heel G skp Bee 51 to 73, Average —62 68 
Hobbers¥a-o74 tem. wh) OS eee 67 to 80, Average -75 63 
Gramderayit nin ireateal. boda o.bkase 49 to 70, Average -61°¢ 69 
Broach &04. Se4h chew le osint eee oats 53 to 70, Average -624 63 
Passenger Knuckles 
Grinders Perse’ 2M OE, SO eee 614 68 
Threaders'! 20s 89. Poevonl ly Sane WY 64 
ay SPO went ites A ebm e ct AS 63 68 
AGSCTHOICR PAO Ta. sels U4 Ce, ae 60 64 
B, Day Workers 
Welders (Maintenance) ......... 61-73 55, 65, 70, 78 
SB laches Ns eT ed onic 73 70 
Repair Men (Maintenance) ..... 58-71 65-75 
Repait Mens Héelpers’'. 08 08 Se? 48-53 50 
Crane Operatoren secs 26st > sas 58 55-624 
Tool, Grinders’ im Crip ; . YF. AF 68-83 28-70 
Catpencern 84 FOCHN whith yeaa 71-76 70 
POO UITAROLE)  Veireeatr he ee tke a ts ee 83-88 80-85 
LathevOperatora Gee... va. week 71-78 70, 75, 80° 
IC arPOOLO. tenes . fete. a ey Ut eye 88 85 
Tool Room. Grinders .......... 88 75 to 88, Average -85 
Shaper tdandained cig. 6s. eRe 73-78 70, 75, 80° 
DISPASIRKELE ie ane Cua tk cates 113 100," 107, 2.at LO 
Die Makers, trimmerss...4.. 3 4- 98 80 
PETIA RES LOT TING atin asics ois 98 80 
Pianeta GUGINO Nar, 68-78 70 
lect rMo1anss., anuadaues. dike saws re 70 to 80, Average-75—78 
Electricians’ Helpers ...:....:.. 53-68 45-55 
I DGHUGOPS. vate. Gee «pais of ictete eo 63 65 
Pipentters Helpers’ 244 SU les 2 53 45-55 
Power Operator (8rd Class)..... 61 60 


2 15 men received 63 cents and over; 5 boys received 40 cents and under. 


bIncludes boys; 5 received 68 cents or over. 
¢ Includes boys. 

47 received 72 cents and over. 

€ Majority at 78 cents. 


Table IV shows that the hourly earnings of 
piece workers and the hourly rates of day 
workers in the various occupational groups at 
Hayes Steel compare favourably with those at 
McKinnon Industries, Limited. 


4. The board therefore concludes that the 
rates of the various occupational groups at 
Hayes Steel Products, Limited, meet the two- 
fold criteria previously prescribed. Accord- 
ingly, the board finds that prevailing rates at 
Hayes Steel Products, Limited, are fair and 
reasonable. 


5. The next step is to consider whether the 
board may properly recommend a cost-of- 
living bonus. In this connection certain basic 
facts must be presented. Between August, 
1939, and May 1, 1941, the cost of living rose 
8-5 per cent. On October 6, 1940, the em- 
ployees of Hayes Steel Products, Limited, were 
granted a cost-of-living bonus of 3 cents per 


hour, or $1.50 for a normal week of 50 hours, 
the amount necessary to meet an increase in the 
cost of living of 6 per cent at the time the 
cost of living had increase 6:9 per cent. 
Accordingly, the board finds that the cost of 
living has not risen 5 per cent since the date 
of the last bonus award, and therefore no 
cost-of-living bonus is justified. 


Finally, the board concludes that individual 
grievances have undoubtedly arisen which 
ought to have been adjusted by the grievance 
procedure provided in the collective bargain- 
ing agreement. The board recommends that 
these grievances, which have to do mainly 
with individual rates that are out of proper 
alignment within the company’s wage struc- 
ture, be at once referred to such grievance 
procedure. The board has ample evidence, 
based on its observations during the conduct 
of the investigation, that both the employees’ 
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and employer’s representatives are ready and 
willing to confer together in an effort to 
adjust such minor grievances. The board is 
supported in this view by the following letter 
addressed to the Chairman by Mr. George 
Burt :— 


International Union United Automobile 
Workers of America 


George Burt, 
Director, 


Region No. 7 


403 D Heintzman Bldg., 
Windsor, Ont. 
June 20, 1941. 
Professor J. C. Cameron, 
Industrial Relations Section, 
Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 


Re: the dispute between Hayes Steel & 
Local 676, U.A.W.A. 


As representative of the employees in the 
above dispute and having made a request that 
I be allowed to submit to the parties concerned 
a memorandum containing further evidence for 
the direction and assistance of the board in 
arriving at a decision, I wish to state that 
after consulting with the union committee, we 
have decided to submit no further evidence. 
I would like to make the following remarks: 

Our request was for 10 cents per hour on the 
basic rate covering all employees excepting 
boys, and while the request was not very clear 
to the board at first, I believe that they now 
understand that the request would only affect 
some 320 employees out of a total of some 900. 
It seems that in order to argue effectively for 
any increase in wages, it was necessary to 
prove that the wages were depressed to con- 
form with the Order in Council 7440. 

To prove that wages are depressed, it is 
necessary to compare such wages with wages paid 
in other industries, and it was agreed that the 
General Motors would be used as a comparison. 
After receiving the classifications from G. M. 
and comparing them with the classifications in 
Hayes Steel with work of a similar nature, the 
result showed that, in most instances, Hayes 
Steel paid as much or a trifle more than rates 
paid in G.M. These figures were taken on an 
average, and, while our approach to the board 
may have been of such a nature as to be 
confusing, we still feel that there is a wage 
situation in the plant which leaves room for 
adjustment. 

Under the terms of the Act, we could do 
nothing but agree to a comparison in order to 
try and prove that wages were depressed, and 
this forces us to admit that G. M. rates are 
not depressed, but, in spite of this, a request 
has been made on the part of G.M. employees 
recently, through a board, for increases in 
wages and a cost-of-living bonus. The whole 
procedure during the session of the Hayes 
Board was very confusing to us, and seemed to 
limit us in our scope of ordinary bargaining. 

In a report of the government wage policy in 
the April LABoUR GAZETTE, and in the letter for 
the direction of boards of March, 1941, etce., 
50 hours per week at 50 cents per hour was 
supposed to have been a reasonable wage. In 
order to extend our argument, it would have 
been necessary in this particular plant to have 
proven depressed wages for each group of 
workers or even individual cases. 


Aucust, 194 


We feel in making our request to the board 
that the 10 cents increase in base-rate would 
not affect the higher paid worker in the plant, 
but would cure the entire number of group 
and individual cases, which in our opinion were 
not receiving enough wages. In submitting the 
figures to our membership, many of them 
disagreed with the figures submitted because 
averages were taken, which resulted in the 
lower paid worker being brought up to an 
average rate which looked as if he was receiving 
a greater amount. 

We are inclined to believe that the wage 
situation in the plant could be remedied only by 
individual grievances being submitted through 
the grievance procedure. We do not agree that. 
the employees in Hayes Steel are receiving 
sufficient for the type of skill required on some 
of the operations, and this again would of 
necessity be a matter of wage adjustment 
through the grievance procedure. The em- 
ployees still contend that the figures submitted 
did not show a true picture of the plant, but 
it will not be our intention to submit any 
further evidence on the matter. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) George Burt, 


Director, 
United Automobile Workers of America. 


N.B—It should be noted that in the above 
letter the reference to General Motors is in- 
tended to be a reference to McKinnon In- 
Sd ten Ltd., which is a subsidiary of Genera! 

otors. 


With reference to certain of the observa- 
tions contained in Mr. Burt’s letter, it is 
necessary to emphasize that the figures con- 
tained in the aforementioned tables were pre- 
pared by the Chairman at the suggestion of the 
other members of the board and with the con- 
currence and assistance of both parties to the 
dispute. We are completely satisfied that 
these tables give as accurate a comparsion as it 
is possible to make. To ensure that the em- 
ployees would have every opportunity to 
offer criticism of these tables, they were 
granted an extension of time within which to 
submit further representations. This they 
declined to do in the above-quoted letter. 

Mr. Cohen has advised the other members. 
of the board that while he does not concur in 
this report, he sees no need for the submission. 
of any minority report in view of the fact 
that the parties are now agreed to deal by 
their normal grievance procedure with the 
only actual point in issue between them,. 
namely, the increase of the base rate as to 
those employees who do not now earn more 
than the present base or guaranteed wage rate. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Signed at Kingston, Ontario, June 27, 1941. 


James C, Cameron, 
Chairman. 


Signed at St. Catharines, Ontario, June 28,. 


1941. 
J. J. Bench, 
. Member. 


ee 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Gray Forgings and Stampings, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
constituted to deal with a dispute between 
Gray Forgings and Stampings, Limited 
Toronto, Ont., and employees in its polishing 
department, members of Local 21, Metal 
Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers’ Inter- 
national Union, presented to the Minister of 
Labour on July 23, 1941, a unanimous report, 
to which was attached a signed copy of an 
agreement reached between parties to the 
dispute. 

The personnel of the Board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge Jan M. Macdonell, Chair- 
man, Mr. John Munro, nominated by the 
employees, and Mr. William J. Smith, nomin- 
ated by the company. All three reside in 
Toronto, Ont. 

The report enumerates the matters at issue 
as being (1) the discharge of fifteen men in 
all, which the employees contended was a 
lock-out but which the employer insisted was 
due to its labour requirements; and (2) the 
employees’ demand for certain wage increases 
and adjustments of hours and working con- 
ditions. 

The Board first assembled on June 25, 1941, 
and, after a short adjournment to enable the 
parties to prepare briefs met again. The 
report states that “After the witnesses called 
on behalf of the Employees and a considerable 
part of the evidence on behalf of the Em- 
ployer had been heard, it appeared to the 
Board that the differences between the parties 
were not as serious as had been supposed by 
the parties themselves and the Board, and a 


determined effort was made by the Board 
to persuade the parties to negotiate. It 
appeared that the parting of the ways had 
been caused by the refusal of the Employer 
to discuss seniority, and the refusal of the 
Employees to negotiate other matters unless 
seniority was granted. It was found that the 
real present objection of the men was alleged 
discrimination in the granting of wage 
increases in the cases of a few men.” 

To give time for negotiations the Board 
adjourned for a further two days and upon 
reconvening, a tentative agreement was 
announced upon all questions. This agree- 
ment was submitted to the Union for approval. 
At the final meeting of the Board, and with 
its assistance, a memorandum of terms which 
were mutually satisfactory was agreed upon 
and the dispute was settled. 

In the memorandum of settlement the com- 
pany agrees to offer immediate reinstatement 
to certain of the men discharged and early 
re-employment to a number of others. The 
agreement also provides, among other things, 
that the men so re-engaged will be on the 
temporary list for one year before being 
placed on the seniority list; that the wages as 
on April 24, 1941, of these men selected for 
re-engagement, will be increased by 10 cents 
per hour, as against 15 cents requested; that 
overtime rates of time and one quarter over 
48 hours will prevail for the present; and that 
no discrimination because of trade union 
activity will be practised nor intimidation 
used by either the company or the employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Dumart’s, Limited, Kitchener, 
Ont., and Its Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Dumart’s, Limited, Kitchener, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 139, United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. 


The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. H. E. Fuller, K.C., Sarnia, Ont., chair- 
man, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. Frank Wilkinson, K.C., Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer; 
and Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, appointed 
on the nomination of the employees. 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below :— 

Report of Board 


Re Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences between Dumart’s, Limited, 


and its employees being members of Local 
139, United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. 


The Honourable Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Dear Sir,—The Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation constituted by you in the above 
matter submits herewith the following report. 

The board opened its sessions at the City 
Hall, Kitchener, on Monday, June 30, and 
met again at the same place on Tuesday, 
July 2. The employees were represented at 


. the hearings by C. H. Millard, Director of the 


Packinghouse Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee, and F. W. Dowling, Field Representa- 
tive of the same organization, and Eric Lenz 
an employee of the company and an officer of 
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the local union. The company was represented 
by Mr. R. R. Furlong, Manager, and Mr. 
Jones, Assistant Superintendent. 

The issue referred to the board was the 
“refusal of the company management to meet 
a union committee to negotiate an agreement 
covering hours, wages and other working 
conditions”. 


The material presented to the board dis- 


closed that a few days prior to the 16th of 
May a communication was addressed to the 
company, as follows:— 


Packinghouse Workers’ Organizing Committee 
301 Manning Chambers, 
Bay & Queen Sts., 
Toronto. 

Dumart’s Limited, 

691 Guelph St. E., 

Kitchener, Ont., 


Attention Mr. R. R. Furlong 


Dear Sir: 

I have been instructed by the members of 
our organization who are employed by your 
firm to write you to request an appointment 
for a committee to interview you in regard to 
negotiations for a union agreement. 

I would appreciate an answer in order that 
it may be submitted to the committee who 
are meeting on Saturday, May 17. 

Kindly address me c/o Windsor Hotel, Kit- 
chener, Ont. 

Yours very truly, 


Packinghouse Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, 
F. W. DOWLING, Representative.” 


To this, the company replied under date 


16th of May as follows:— 
May 16, 1941. 

Mr. F. W. Dowling, 
c/o Windsor Hotel, 
Kitchener, Ontario. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter, undated, DY. registered mail, 
to hand. 

We are unaware of any members of your 
organization being in our employ. 

Your letter is therefore being placed on file. 


Yours truly, 
R. R. FURLONG. 


This communication in turn was followed 
by a further letter to the company under date 
of May 18, as follows:— 


Packinghouse Workers’ Organizing Committee 
301 Manning Chambers, 
Bay & Queen Sts., 
Toronto. 

May 18, 1941. 

Mr. R. R. Furlong, Manager, 

Dumart’s Limited, 

891 Guelph Street, 

Kitchener, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 


Your letter of May 16 has been received 
and referred to the negotiating committee of 
our Dumart local, which has decided to accept 
your statement that you are unaware of the 
establishment of a local in your plant. 


They have instructed me to notify you that 
this local of the Packinghouse Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee has been established and 
has selected the following members as their 
representatives with authority to interview you 
in regard to a union agreement covering wages, 
hours and working conditions:— 


A. Brunzlow Executive Member 


E. Gunn Executive Member 
J. McDonald Executive Member 
V. Stumpf Executive Member 


F. W. Dowling 


I believe this information will remove any 
doubt that you may have in regard to our right 
to act as spokesmen for your employees, and 
will lead to an early appointment for an 
interview. 


As the committee meets again on Thursday, 
May 22, we would appreciate a definite answer 
by that time, sent to me care of the Windsor 
Hotel, Kitchener, Ontario. 


Staff Representative 


Yours very truly, 


Packinghouse Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, 


F. W. DOWLING, Representative. 


The dispute is based upon the company’s 
refusal to meet with the committee so named 
in the last communication. 


Having regard to the fact that we regard 
it as our duty to assist the parties in settling 
their differences, we do not think that it 
would be helpful to enter into a detailed dis- 
cussion of past events or of the reasons which 
the company thought justified its refusal to 
deal with the committee above named. 


We were assured at our last sitting that the 
company would now agree to negotiate and 
we trust that all differences between the 
parties will be amicably settled by them. 

We deem it sufficient, and we trust in the 
long run most helpful, to state merely that 
it is our opinion, and we so recommend, that 
the company, as requested in the letter of 
the 18th of May above quoted, should enter 
into immediate negotiations with the Com- 
mittee therein identified with a view to reach- 
ing an agreement in accordance with the 
principles of P.C. 2685. 


We should like to express our appreciation 
of the assistance received from the parties 
and of the expeditious manner in which these 
cases were presented. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) HAROLD E. FULLER, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) F. WILKINSON, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) J. L. COHEN, 

Member. 


Dated July 4, 1941. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY COMMISSION 


Results of Preliminary Investigations Reviewed 


PERATING under authorization of 
Orders in Council P.C. 4020 of June 
6 and P.C. 4844 of July 2 (Lasour Gazerrs, 
July, 1941, page 797) the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission—established to deal 
speedily with industrial disputes in war in- 
dustries and to decide upon the necessity of 
subsequent procedure before a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation—had investigated 
18 cases, involving a total of approximately 
16,820 workers in the period June 19 to August 
12. In 8 of these cases, totalling a working 
force of approximately 3,570 employees, settle- 
ment resulted either in withdrawal of the 
appheation for a Board of Conciliation or 
by agreement. 

In two cases, where a total of approximately 
5,400 employees were affected, the Commission 
recommended the establishment of a Con- 
ciliation Board in each, and in one case, 
involving approximately 350 employees, the 
re-convening of a previous Board was 
recommended. In the remaining seven cases 
complete settlement of the dispute was not 
effected either because the application for a 
Board was not withdrawn or for other 
reasons. 

In view of the operation of the Government’s 
wartime wages policy as embodied in P.C. 
7440, it is interesting to note that in 7 cases, 
with a total of approximately 3,840 employees 
on the payroll, the wage adjustment ma- 
chinery, as provided in the Order, was applied 


successfully, and was satisfactory to both 
parties in dispute. In two other cases, 


involving nearly 1,000 employees, the com- 
panies were willing to apply the wage and 
cost of living bonus principle but the 
employees refused to accept it. 

As provided in the consolidated Order in 
Council (4020 and 4844), an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission consists of one or 
more members appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, and each member has the full powers 
of a Commissioner under the provisions of 
the Inquiries Act. 

The establishment of the Commission re- 
sulted from the fact that the extension of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to war 
industries greatly increased the number of 
applications for Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. Since these of necessity required 
prompt conciliation action, and since a con- 
siderable number of such applications have 
reference to disputes of a mature prima facie 
as not to warrant the appointment of con- 
ciliation boards, it was decided to have pre- 
liminary investigation made by a body possess- 

31546—5 


ing the authority of commissioners to require 
the production of evidence. If this body 
does not succeed in effecting a speedy settle- 
ment, 1t can advise the Minister of Labour 
whether there are good grounds for establish- 
ing a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

Accordingly, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered by Order in Council whereby in 
any industry (to which the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and its extension now 
applies) in which a strike or lockout appears 
imminent or has occurred, he may refer the 
dispute to a tribunal known as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. This section 
of the Order is as follows: 

“When in any industry to which the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, as ex- 
tended by P.C. 3495 and P.-C. 1708, applies, 
a strike or lockout has occurred or seems 
to the Minister of Labour to be imminent 
and whether or not a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation has been applied for and 
whether or not either of the parties to the 
dispute has submitted a declaration that, 
failing an adjustment of the dispute, a lockout 
or strike will be declared, and whether or not 
authority to declare such lockout or strike 
has been obtained, as required by Section 16 
(2) of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Minister of Labour may refer the 
dispute to a tribunal to be designated as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, 
which shall make a preliminary Investigation 
into the dispute promptly and, if a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment is not arrived at, shall 
advise the Minister on the matters at issue 
and whether the circumstances warrant the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, pro- 
vided, however, that the Commission shall not 
offer any opinion as to the merits or sub- 
stantial justice of such features of the case as 
may have to be submitted to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation.” 

The Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
is composed of the following members: Messrs. 
Humphrey Mitchell, secretary of the National 
Labour Supply Council, Ottawa, chairman; Gil- 
bert Jackson, banker and economist, Toronto; 
George Hodge, manager, Department of Per- 
sonnel, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 

In the eighteen cases referred to the Com- 
mission as of August 12, Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell acted as sole commissioner in the 
first eight, and in the remaining ten acted 
jointly with either Mr. Hodge or M1. Jackson 
or both. 
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Summary of Cases 


The following is a summary of the disputes 
dealt with by the Commission :— 


CaszE No. 1—Unirep Enecrrican MAcHINE 
Workers or America, Locat 504, Hami- 
TON, AND THE CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE 
Company, LIMITED. 


& 


The proceedings in this case were conducted 
on June 17 before Humphrey Mitchell, chair- 
man of the Commission, who was accompanied 
by J. S. McCullagh, of the conciliation staff of 
the Department of Labour. The union was 
represented by Messrs. V. Bates, Hardwick, 
Whittaker and Reddick, who were employees 
of the company, and also by Messrs. Dunlop 
and Harris, field organizers. Representing the 
company during the proceedings were John 
R. Read, president, C. Mitchell, vice-president, 
and A. Evans, legal adviser. Approximately 
4,200 employees were involved. 


Employees’ Representations. — 

The chief allegation of the union’s repre- 
sentatives was: that the company had refused 
to open negotiations for an agreement respect- 
ing hours of labour and working conditions. 
It was claimed that the union had a majority 
of the employees of the company. When it 
was suggested that the membership records be 
examined by the Commissioner in substanti- 
ation of the union’s claim that it had a 
majority of the employees, this proposal was 
rejected by the union representatives on the 
grounds that it would establish a precedence 
in wage negotiations. However, the union 
indicated its willingness to have a secret. ballot 
of employees to determine the question of 
union membership. 


Drawing attention to a news report of a con- 
templated one day protest strike, the Com- 
missioner pointed out that such action would 
be illegal. The union representatives also 
refused a suggestion that the company be 
asked to negotiate an agreement with a com- 
mittee of employees as is the practice of the 
railroads and in other employer-employee 
agreements. But outright recognition of the 
union, similar to that now accorded the 
organization in certain. Westinghouse plants in 
the United States, was the union’s counter 
proposal. 


Employers Representations — 

Replying to the union’s claim of having a 
majority of plant employees in its member- 
ship, the company considered it doubtful if 
more than 500 bona fide employees of the 
company were members of the union out of 
a total working force of 4,200. 

The company executives were emphatic in 
their refusal to meet representatives of an 


organization affiliated with the C.I.0., but they 
were quite prepared to meet a committee of 
their own employees. In this 
company executives were supported by the 
directors. 


Recommendation — 


The Commissioner reported that from the 
evidence it would appear that the union did 
not represent a majority of the plant em- 
ployees and made no recommendation that a 
Board be established. At the time of publica- 
tion, it was reported that the employees had 
decided to take a strike vote. 


Case No. 2—Unirep ELectricaL RADIO AND 
MacHINE Workers oF AMERICA (LOCAL 
507)—EMPLOYEES AT THE LANSDOWNE 
AVENUE (DAVENPORT) AND WARD STREET 
PLANTS OF THE CANADIAN GENERAL ELEC- 
TRIC CoMPANY, TORONTO. 


This dispute closely paralleled that dealt 
with in Case No. 1. Proceedings were con- 
ducted from June 17-20 by the chairman of the 
Commission, who was again accompanied by 
Mr. McCullagh. The union was represented 
by C. S. Jackson, vice-president, and by 
Harry Peace, and H. Reece, shop stewards at 
the two plants of the company. The com- 
pany was represented by Messrs. White and 
McFarlane, vice-presidents. Approximately* 
1,200 employees are engaged in the two plants 
of this company. 


Employees’ Representations — 


As in the previous case, the union claimed to 
represent a majority of the plant employees 
and also were reluctant to have such a claim 
supported by an examination of the records, 
although not averse to a secret ballot to deter- 
mine the question of union representation in 
any wage negotiations. Their committee con- 
sidered the recent strike was sufficient prima 
facie evidence as to the desire of the em- 
ployees for a collective agreement with the 
company. 

The point was raised with respect to the 
men being charged before the courts with 
offences arising out of the recent strike and 
whether any representation could be made 
with reference to the matter. 

It was pointed out to them that it was 
purely a question for the Department of 
Justice and the Attorney General of the Prov- 
ince, and the Commission had no discretion 
in the matter, that any strike, whether by a 
majority or minority of the employees con- 


* In cases 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, and 17, the 
figures given to the Commission as to the number of 
employees involved in the dispute do not correspond 
with the number contained in the Board application. 
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cerned in any war industry was illegal unless 
the matter in dispute had been dealt with in 
conformity with the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. 

Representations were also made on behalf 
of the International Moulders Union with 
reference to their request to the company for 
15 cents per hour mcrease in wages. The 
moulders’ delegation was composed -of Mr. 
M. Marks, second vice-president of the union, 
and Mr. Mowray, local representative. It was 
made quite clear that they were not a party 
to the Board application submitted by the 
United Electrical Radio and Machine Workers 
of America, and that they desired only to 
conduct negotiations on behalf of the foundry 
employees, numbering some 150, of whom at 
present they claim to have 65 members in 
their union. They pointed out that their 
request with regard to wages was an effort to 
standardize the present wages in the shop 
(which run from 55 cents to 75 cents per hour) 
at the rate of 80 cents per hour. 


Employer's Representations 


The representatives of the company did not 
challenge the union claims to represent the 
majority of the employees in the Lansdowne 
plant, but felt there was some doubt as to the 
majority representation im the other plant. 
They expressed a preference to meet a com- 
mittee of plant employees rather than a com- 
mittee of the union. 

The company representatives also expressed 
the opinion that any decision they might make 
would be influenced by the existing situation 
in the Canadian Westinghouse Company at 
Hamilton, and they would not agree to make 
a final decision on the question of meeting 
the union committee or be prepared to agree 
to the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation without first consulting the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company. 

It was agreed that the Commissioner should 
explore the situation at the Canadian West- 
inghouse Company and arrange for a meeting 
to be held in Hamilton the following after- 
noon. 

As arranged, further conversations were held 
in Hamilton on June 20. The company rep- 
resentatives stated they thought that the 
matter should be settled by the establishment 
by the Minister of a Board of Conciliation 
and that they were prepared to co-operate in 
such a procedure providing the rights of the 
minority groups in the plant who may be 
affiliated with the A.F.L. organization be pro- 
tected. Moulders, pattern makers, boiler- 
makers and welders, and platers and polishers 
were mentioned in this connection. 

31546—54 


The vice-president of the Canadian General 
Electric considered that no useful purpose 
would be served by meeting with the union 
committee prior to the establishment of a 
Board. 


Recommendation 


The Commissioner recommended that a 
Board be established under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act to deal specifically 
with the dispute existing between the Canadian 
General Electric Company, Limited, and the 
workers engaged in the Lansdowne Avenue 
(Davenport) Works and the Ward Street 
Works, Toronto, represented by the United 
Electrical Radio and Machine Workers of 
America. 

Accordingly, a Board has now been estab- 
lished (see page 875 in this issue). 


Case No. 3—Unrrep EwecrricaL RADIO AND 
MaAcHINE WorKERS OF AMERICA AND C, A. 
DunuHAM Company, LIMITED, ToRONTO. 


Proceedings in this case were conducted on 
June 19 before Humphrey Mitchell, chairman 
of the Commission, who was accompanied by 
J. S. McCullagh, of the conciliation staff of 
the Department. The employees were repre- 
sented by C. 8. Jackson, and the company 
by A. J. Dickey, vice-president and general 
manager, E. Eige, factory manager, and A. 
Calwin, secretary and legal adviser. About 70 
employees were directly affected by the 
dispute. 

In this case, which chiefly concerned a ques- 
tion of an employee being discharged allegedly 
because of umion activity, a strike had been 
called at a meeting attended by about 50 
per cent of the working force. No evidence 
was submitted by the union that the necessary 
three days’ notice of this meeting was given. 
It was admitted by the union representative 
that no effort had been made to negotiate 
directly with the company—another necessary 
step before application for a Board can be 
made under the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

With respect to the allegation contained in 
the Board application that a tool-maker (who 
was also a shop steward) had been discharged 
for union activity, the union representative 
was unable to support the charge. 

On its part, the company, in refuting the 
allegation of discrimination, detailed the em- 
ployment history of the tool-maker involved; 
stated that he was laid off only because of 
insufficient. work; and that in laying him off 
the factory manager was not aware that the 
employee had any connection with a union. 

The company further alleged that the union 
made no attempt to present the terms of the 
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dispute as contained in the union’s application 
for a Board. The vice-president agreed to 
meet the union representatives but wished to 
be satisfied as to their authority to speak for 
the employees. 

Under the circumstances, the Commissioner 
did not consider the immediate establishment 
of a Board was necessary. 


Case No. 4—CaANapDIAN TUBE AND STEEL Prop- 
ucts LimiTreED AND EMPLOYEES, STATED TO 
BE MEMBERS OF THE STEEL WORKERS 
ORGANIZING COMMITTEE. 


At this plant a strike had occurred on June 2 
contrary to the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. The commissioner, 
Humphrey Mitchell, proceeded to Montreal 
accompanied by J.S. McCullagh, of the Depart- 
ment’s Conciliation staff, and arranged meet- 
ings with Alan C. Wright, field representative 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee, 
and with Dr. Milton Horsey, president of the 
company. Approximately 1,100 employees 
were involved. 

The representative of the S.W.O.C. stated 
there had been a “spontaneous strike” in the 
plant on June 2, but upon his representations 
the strikers had resumed work on June 5. 
He also stated that he had been unable to 
secure a meeting with the company president 
in order to discuss the possibility of securing 
a collective agreement embodying recognition 
of the union. 

The company president, Dr. Horsey, stated 
that the company was quite willing to discuss 
grievances with its employees; that meetings 
along these lines were in progress; that the 
company had no objection to ‘its employees 
being members of any union; but that the 
company was not prepared to meet officers 
of a union other than that of its own em- 
ployees. He considered that the present 
arrangements of the company in dealing with 
its employees appeared to be satisfactory, but 


if a Board of Conciliation were applied for,. 


he thought the union medium should be 
determined by secret ballot. 

The commissioner advised that on the 
evidence submitted there did not appear to be 
a request by the employer, the employees, or 
the union for the immediate establishment 
of a Board, and until such time as evidence 
is forthcoming that this is the intent of either 
parties there was no further action required. 


Case No. 5—Preck Routitrna Miuis Limitep, 
MoNTREAL, AND EMPLOYEES, STATED TO BE 
MEMBERS OF THE STEEL WORKERS ORGANIZ- 
ING COMMITTEE. 


In this case discrimination against members 
of the union involved in the recent strike was 


alleged by the union representative, Alan 
Wright, in proceedings before Commissioner 
Humphrey Mitchell on June 25 and 26. 
Approximately 350 employees were involved. 
The union representative submitted the names 
of twenty employees who participated in the 
strike and against whom it was alleged dis- 
crimination was being continued in that these 
men had not been re-employed. There was 
also criticism, stated the union representative, 
over the delay in reconvening the Board of 
Conciliation which had been dealing with a 
dispute between the company and the union. 

ihe company stated that the failure to re- 
engage the twenty employees was because 
they had not filed new applications for employ- 
ment as had been required of all striking 
employees, or that the mill had not reached 
the stage of production that would permit 
their absorption in the plant. 

Assurance was given that these men would 
be engaged before any other men were taken 
on, provided they filed applications for em- 
ployment, and it was agreed further to do 
everything possible to facilitate their re- 
employment in the near future. 

With respect to the delay in the reconven- 
ing of the Board of Conciliation, the com- 
pany stated that Mr. L. A. Forsyth had been 
engaged during the past nine months as 
counsel for the Imperial Tobacco Company 
in the case of alleged combines in the proy- 
ince of Alberta, and it was hoped that he 
would be back in Montreal in time to permit 
the reconvening of the Board by July 25. 

Replying to a suggestion by the Commis- 
sioner that the company appoint a substitute 
to the Board in order to facilitate matters, 
the company’s representative stated that since 
Mr. Forsyth had a complete understanding of 
the background of the case, his continuance 
on the Board was desired. 

The commissioner reported that the ques- 
tion of good faith on the part of the com- 
pany in re-hiring the men would be measured 
by its action in implementing its under- 
taking to put them back to work as soon as 
possible, thus eliminating the charge of dis- 
crimination. It was recommended that the 
Board be re-convened as soon as Mr. Forsyth 
returned. 

It is expected that the Board will be re- 
convened shortly. 


Case No. 6—ORNAMENTAL IRON AND BRONZE 
MANUFACTURERS AND Contractors, INC., 


MontTREAL, AND EMPLOYEES, STATED TO BE © 


MEMBERS OF THE STEEL WORKERS ORGANIZ- 
ING COMMITTEE. 


Involving approximately 320 employees in 
this section of the Montreal Builders Exchange, 
this dispute was the aftermath of a strike on 
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June 2, contrary to the provisions of the I.D_I. 
Act. 

In presenting the employees case, Alan C. 
Wright, field organizer of the S.W.O.C., stated 
the workers demanded a union agreement and 
a general increase to all classes (comprising 
mechanics, fitters and helpers) of 10 cents per 
hour. He added that this was the policy of 
the S.W.O.C. wherever negotiations are pro- 
ceeding in the steel industry. 

The Commissioner pointed out, however, 
that any wage settlement would have to be in 
conformity with the provisions of P.C. 7440; 
that the highest rate for these classes in the 
1926-29 period was 80 cents, 70 cents, and 
55 cents; that in conformity with Sections 4 
and 5 of Order in Council P.C. 7440 these rates 
could not be exceeded; and that the suggestion 
of a straight 10 cents per hour increase for all 
workers could not be entertained as it would 
involve exceeding the maximum. 

After some discussion, the following formula 
for settlement was accepted by the company’s 
representatives :— 

“In conformity with P.C. 7440 the present 
basic rates can be increased by 5 per cent 
plus a cost of living bonus based on the differ- 
ence between the index figure for August, 1939 
(100°8), and May, 1941 (109-4), that is 8-6 
per cent. 

On the basis of 25 cents per week for each 
one point increase, the bonus would amount to 
slightly over $2, but to take care of future 
increases, assuming a one year agreement, it is 
suggested that the bonus be fixed on a 10 per 


cent basis, that is $2.50 per week. 
Adjustments would, therefore, be as follows:— 


Basie 
Rate 
Present increase Bonus Total 
Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Mechs .... 70 33 54 79 
Mitters. > \¢ 60 3 54 68 
Helpers. . 50 24 54 58 


A further 5 per cent increase on basie rates 
could be given one year from now as well as a 
further bonus if the cost of living had in- 
creased 5 per cent.” 

The recommendation of the Commissioner 
was that as the employers were quite prepared 
to accept this proposed settlement, and since 
it was also being recommended to the em- 
ployees by the union representative, there was 
no necessity for the appointment of a Board 
of Conciliation. 

The men resumed work on the basis of the 
above proposal. 


Case No. 7—FatrcHitp Company LIMITED, 
NoorpHUYM, AND VICKERS LIMITED, AND 
MonrreaL ArrcrArt Lopce No. 712, INtTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 

This dispute, involving approximately 4,200 
employees, concerned wages and working con- 


ditions. The Commissioner, Humphrey Mit- 
chell, accompanied by J. 8S. McCullagh, of 
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the Department. of Labour, arranged meet- 
ings on June 25 and 26 with the representatives 
of the parties in dispute, viz—A. Villeneuve, 
Recording Secretary of Aircraft Lodge 712, 
International Association of Machinists; 
R. B. C. Noordhuym of Noordhuym, Limited, 
H. W. Vanderlipp of Fairchild Limited, and 
R. W. McLagen of Vickers, Limited, of the 
three companies affected, and A. L. Jude of 
Canada Car and Foundry, Limited. 


A deadlock had been reached in the direct 
negotiations between the union and the com- 
panies. The union after some _ difficulty 
with one of the companies was proceeding to 
take a strike vote preliminary to applying for 
a Board in accordance with Section 16 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigaiton Act. At this 
juncture the Commissioner arrived on the 
scene and pointed out that he (the Commis- 
sioner) had authority to recommend the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation with- 
out the formality of a strike vote, but the 
union representative stated that arrangements 
were too far advanced to call it off. 


The companies representative said that diffi- 
culty was experienced in negotiating with the 
union’s committee in that they were not em- 
powered to make a settlement without first 
referring the various points to the membership 
for approval or otherwise. 

It was claimed that this resulted in undue 
delay and was a factor in preventing adjust- 
ment of some of the points in dispute. 

It was explained that this is normal union 
practice and would be difficult to overcome. 


The proposal contained in the union agree- 
ment as submitted and the company’s counter 
proposal had been considered very carefully by 
the two parties but, notwithstanding this, 
failure to reach an agreement still persisted in 
connection with 11 poimts which were as 
follows :— 


(1) 44 hour week; 

(2) Overtime after 8 hours; 

(3) Holiday for St. Jean Baptiste day; 

(4) Equal pay for female. workers; 

(5) 5 cents per hour flat rate increase; 

(6) Closed shop agreement; 

(7) Refusal of committee to abide by terms 
of P.C. 7440; 

(8) Increase of 10 cents per hour flat rate 
for night shift workers; 

(9) Refusal to accept as binding agree- 

ments reached between company and 

shop committees; 

Vacations with pay; 

Terminal agreements, 1.e., 

of war. 


(10) 


(11) for duration 


Since both the companies and the union 
representatives expressed a desire to facilitate 
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the appointment of a Board of Conciliation, 
the Commissioner recommended that such a 
Board be established at the earliest possible 
date to deal with the questions at issue. 


This Board has since been established. 


Case No. 8—INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Parnters (TorRoNTO) AND MASTER PAINTERS 
ASSOCIATION. 


This dispute, involving about 700 em- 
ployees, was first dealt with by the National 
Joint Conference Board of the Construction 
Industry (see page 939 of this issue), and 
the Commissioner, Humphrey Mitchell, before 
whom the proceedings were conducted on 
June 19, pointed out to the Master Painters 
that arbitration machimery was set up by the 
National Joint Conference of the Building 
and Construction Industry held in Ottawa on 
February 10, 11, and 12, 1941, for. the purpose 
of providing self government for the industry 
covering the whole Dominion, and that. the 
decisions of the conference had been reason- 
ably effective in that this was the first dispute 
where a strike had taken place since the 
setting up of the machinery for efficient con- 
trol. 


The decision: of the Jomt ee Boatd 
was that, effective Jume 1, 1941, the rate for 
painters in the city of Toronto. should be 
824 cents per hour; and effective September 
1, the rate would be 85 cents per hour, . 

The employers, representing the larger: con- 
‘ractors in Toronto, .stated that .if they 
accepted the award, many smaller contractors, 
not members of their-organization, would have 
a distinct competitive advantage. 

The opinion was expressed that all: con- 
tractors should be registered and that the 
trade in the city of Toronto should be 
governed amd regulated by the Industrial 
Standards Act for the Province of Ontario. 

It was pointed. out by. the. Commissioner 
that the registration of painting contractors 
would become effective with the establishment 
of Unemployment - Insurance beginning July 
1, 1941. 


After a lengthy ‘discussion it was decided 
to submit the same award as was made by the 
National Jomt Conference Board provided the 
trade is brought within the jurisdiction of the 
Ontario Industrial Standards Act. 


A joimt delegation with this objective was 
to bring this matter to the attention of the 
Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour for 
Ontario, and it is assumed that a settlement 
has been made on this basis as the Ontario 
Department of Labour requested information 
on the negotiations. 
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Cass. No. 9—Wuitspy Matueasite- IRoN AND 
Brass Company LIMITED AND CERTAIN .OF 
Irs EMPLOYEES. 


This dispute, involving approximately 150 
employees, was investigated by Commissioners 
Humphrey Mitchell and George Hodge: on 
July 16. 

The company was represented by its presi- 
dent, Samuel Trees, and employees by H. J. 
Paget, District Director, and M: J. Fenwick, 
Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. ; 

An agreement having been concluded: be- 
tween the parties in dispute the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation was not necessary. 
The terms of the agreement were as follows: 


if This agreement shall not apply to the 
company’s foremen or office staff.’ 

2. As the Canadian Government from time 
to time fixes. the cost of living bonus, the 
company shall pay to each of its employees as 
a bonus in addition to wages such sum as 
shall from’ time to time be ‘fixed by the 
Government as such cost of living bonus. 

3. The company shall give each of its em- 
ployees in-.each year of the employment a 
week’s holiday. with pay. 

4. The hours of work scale for the com- 
pany’s' employees shall be forty-five hours a 
week and if -the: company’s employees are 
required to work overtime, the company shall 
pay them time and a half for such overtime. 

5. The company shall discuss with the above 
mentioned representatives of the employees 
from time to time all matters of mutual 
concern to the company and its employees. 

6. The company shall not discriminate in any 
way against union employees. 

7. The company shall, other things being 
equal, observe seniority both in lay-off and 
re-employment; and all employees who enlist 
or are called into the Armed Forces shall retain 
their seniority for the period of their service 
and shall if fit for work be rehired or re- 
engaged at the conclusion of such Military 
Service: 

8. The Afinleeed may from time to time 
substitute for any of the above mentioned 
representatives of the employees another of 
the. company’s employees acceptable to the 
company, and shall do so whenever any of the 
above mentioned representatives ceases to be 
in the company employment. 

9. This contract to be in force for one year 
by mutual consent. 


Case No. 10—Sr. Lawrence ALLoyS AND 
Mertats Limirep, BEAUHARNOIS, QUEBEC, 
AND CERTAIN OF ITS EMPLOYEES. 


An application made by the employees for a 
Board of Conciliation was withdrawn follow- 
ing employer and employee conferences on 
July 17 and 22 before Commissioners Humph- 
rey Mitchell (chairman), George Hodge and 
Gilbert Jackson. 

The employees, approximately 600 of whom 
were involved, were represented by Messrs. 
Medard Sauve, E. Lamoureux, Armand Bour- 
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cier, Henri Dion and Pierre Lefebvre, while 
the company was represented by its vice-presi- 
dent, Robert Turnbull. 

The agreement signed by both parties 
provides: 

That in lieu of the bonus now being paid 
quarterly by the company which will be con- 
tinued to June 30, 1941, a wartime cost of 
living bonus in accordance with the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 7440, as amended 
by P.C. 4643, to be paid currently in each 
pay period, will be made effective July 1, 
1941, the first application of this bonus to be 
determined and calculated_on the basis of the 
cost of living index in January, 1940, when 
the index stood at 103- 8, to June, 1941, when 
the index reached 110- -5, an increase of 6:5 
per cent. This will result in a cost of living 
bonus of $1.63 per week to be applied subject 
to the provisions of subsection (iv) of Clause 
5 of (PCs 4643. 

The agreement between the company and 
the employees negotiated pursuant to this 
undertaking will remain in effect for six 
months and thereafter subject to thirty (30) 
days’ notice from the company or the employees 
to the other of their desire for a revision of it. 


Case No. 11—Hosss Guass Limitep, Lonpon, 
ONT., AND CERTAIN OF ITS EMPLOYEES. 


Proceedings in this dispute, imvolving 
approximately 200 employees, were conducted 
before the three Commissioners—Messrs. 
Humphrey Mitchell, chairman, George Hodge 
and Gilbert. Jackson. 

The employees were represented by Messrs. 
Howard Priestman, Chris Jones, A. Jones, 
Charles Noyes, and George Burt, Director, 
Region No. 7, United Automobile Workers 
of America, nnileted with the Congress ei 
Industrial Organizations. 

The company was represented by Mr. L. W. 
Sipherd, Assistant to the President of the 
company. During the conferences, Messrs. 
G. Nightingale and W. Liley were also in 
attendance at the request of the representative 
of the company. On July 22, 1941, in the 
City of Montreal, the Commission also con- 
ferred with the President of the company, 
Mr. C. F. Wood. 

Pursuant to an understanding arrived at 
between the Commission and the repre- 
sentatives of the company and of the em- 
ployees, an undertaking was concluded, as a 
result of which the application for a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was with- 
drawn by the employees. 

The undertaking provides that— 

(1) All employees who were laid off on 17th 
June, 1941, who have not already been re- 
engaged will, without discrimination, be re- 
employed in the classification and at the rates 
of pay in which they were engaged at the time 
of the layoff; and under conditions ordinarily 
applicable to such employment; provided that 


applications for re-employment shall be made 
in person not later than 3lst July, 1941. 
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(2) On or after 3lst July, 1941, but not 
later than 7th August, 1941, each employee, 
exclusive of office ‘employees, foremen, super- 
intendents, or other confidential employees, will 
be permitted to participate in a secret ballot, 
to be supervised as may be mutually arranged 
between the company and the employees, when 
such employees as desire to vote shall write on 
a blank ballot the names of up to five employees 
to act as a committee of employees to negotiate 
with the Company in respect to their rates of 
pay and working conditions, the five employees 
receiving the highest number of votes to con- 
stitute the committee, and elect their own 
Chairman and Secretary to so act until other- 


wise arranged by general action of the 
employees. 
Casts No. 12 anno 13—Canapian CortTons 


Limitep (CorNWALL AND Hamitton Mius) 
AND CERTAIN OF ITS EMPLOYEES. 


This dispute, involving approximately 2,300 
employees (1,450 in the Cornwall mill and 
850 in the Hamilton mill) was investigated 
by Commissioners Humphrey Mitchell (chair- 
man), George Hodge and Gilbert Jackson. 
Preliminary investigation was made at the 
Hamilton mill on July 15 and 16 following a 
local strike there. Between July 21 and 23 
conferences were held in Montreal with repre- 
sentatives of the company and of the em- 
ployees of both the Cornwall and Hamilton 
mills. 

The employees were represented by Messrs. 
Leo Samson, Emile Lamoureux, A, Lanthier, 
Rene Menard, and Napoleon Caron, for the 
Cornwall employees; and by N. Whitehead, 
R. G. Thomas, and Mrs. E. Cooper, for 
the Hamilton employees. J. Rene Lafram- 
boise, President of the United Textile Workers 
of Canada, was also present. 

The Company was represented by R. G. 
Tolmie and W. V. Boyd, respectively President 
and General Manager of the Company. 

Following an understanding arrived at be- 
tween the Commissioner and representatives 
of both parties an undertaking was con- 
cluded. It provided: 

The undertaking provides: 

(1) The Company will enter into an agree- 
ment with its employees that the rates of pay 
and that the bonuses of ten per cent (10%) in 
the aggregate announced on October 23, 1939, 
and January 25, 1940, will continue to be paid, 
and effective July 1, 1941, a wartime cost of 
living bonus in accordance with the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 7440, as amended by 
Order in Council P.C. 4643, will be paid 
currently in each pay period, the first applica- 
tion of this bonus to be determined and caleu- 
lated on the basis of the cost of living index 
in February 1940 when the index stood at 
103-8 to June 1941 when the index reached 
110-5, an increase of 6:5 per cent. This will 
result in a cost of living bonus of $1.63 per 
week for full-time workers and a proportionate 
bonus for part-time workers to be applied 


subject to the provisions of subsection (iv) of 
clause 5 of Order in Council P.C. 4643. 
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(2) The agreement between the Company 
and the Employees, negotiated pursuant to this 
undertaking, will continue in effect in accord- 
ance with the terms of existing general agree- 
ment between the Company and Employees. 


The above undertaking was approved by 
employees of the Cornwall mills who with- 
drew their application for a Board. It was 
also approved by the employees’ representa- 
tives of the Hamilton mill but the application 
for a Board was not withdrawn. 


Case No. 14—Canapian Porrertes LimiTep, 
SaInt JOHNS, QUEBEC, AND CERTAIN OF ITS 
EMPLOYEES. 


In this dispute, involving about 160 em- 
ployees, the Commissioners—Messrs. Hum- 
phrey Mitchell (chairman), George Hodge and 
Gilbert Jackson—approved of the action of 
the company in agreeing to undertake the 
granting of a wartime cost of living bonus 
as embodied in P.C. 7440, but the employees 
refused and demanded a Board of Concilia- 
tion. 

The employees were represented by Messrs. 
Jean Arsenault, Frank Deneau, Joe Hemmings, 
Lynwood Kruse, and Leo Gauthier, while the 
company was represented at different inter- 
views by Mr. A. J. Burgner, Manager of the 
Company, and Mr. G. R. Gustin, Factory 
Superintendent of Crane Limited, with which 
Canadian Potteries Limited is affiliated. 

The following paragraphs from the Com- 
mission’s report indicate the course of the 
proceedings: 


The facts submitted to the Commission in- 
dicated that the rates of pay of the employees 
of the Company are higher than any rates 
previously paid by the Company, and include 
a bonus of five per cent (5%) on the wages 
paid quarterly from July 1940, this bonus having 
been increased to seven per cent (7%) from 
October 1, 1940, the basic rates of pay in effect 
in August 1939 having been also advanced in 
June 1940 by an average increase of six per 
cent (6%). 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation stated 
that the nature and cause of dispute was a 
general demand to the Company for an agree- 
ment with their “local union of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potteries”, the em- 
ployees specific demands being as follows: 


“Better general working conditions 
health improvement. 

One week vacation with pay. 

A 10 per cent general increase in wages. 

General recognition of the local union”. 

It was made evident to the Commission that 
the company was not prepared to enter into an 
agreement with the union as such, but after 
a number of discussions the representatives of 
the Company eventually expressed their willing- 
ness to enter into an agreement to be nego- 
tiated between Mr. A. J. Burgner, on behalf 
of the Company, and a Committee of Em- 
ployees, consisting of Messrs. Jean Arsenault, 


and 
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Frank Deneau, Joe Hemmings, Lynwood Kruse, 
and Leo Gauthier, these employees being the 
committee appointed by the union to negotiate 
with the Company. 

The Company also expressed its willingness 
that among other conditions to be provided for 
in the contemplated agreement, and in addi- 
tion to the seven per cent (7%) wage bonus 
already being paid by the Company as indicated, 
it would “make effective for the employees a 
wartime cost of living bonus in_ accordance 
with the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
7440, as amended by Order in Council P.C. 
4643, to be paid currently in each pay period, 
the first application of this bonus to be deter- 
mined and calculated on the basis of the cost 
of living index in September 1940 when the 
index stood at 106-4, and this cost of living 
bonus to be applied subject to the provisions 
of subsection (iv) of clause 5 of Order in 
Council P.C. 4643”. 

The Company also undertook to include in 
such agreement provisions for the consideration 
of one-week annual vacation with pay when 
conditions would permit, as well as to provide 
for consideration of conditions affecting the 
health of employees on representations of the 
Committee of Employees. 

All these conditions were provided for in 
an undertaking which Canadian Potteries 
Limited gave to the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission over the signature of its 
Manager, Mr. A. J. Burgner. 

The Members of the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission are of the opinion that 
the Company’s undertaking in respect to the 
application of a wartime cost of living bonus 
to the rates at present being paid to the Com- 
pany’s employees, including the seven per cent 
(7%) bonus on wages paid quarterly, conforms 
fully with “Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy” 
as declared in and by Orders in Council. 

Having regard to this fact and to the con- 
ditions which the Company stated its willingness 
to include in an agreement to be negotiated 
to govern rates of pay and working conditions 
of its employees, the Commission urged upon 
the representatives of the employees the accept- 
ance of the Company’s undertaking and con- 
sequently a declaration of the willingness of 
the employees to withdraw the application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 


Following a general meeting of the 
employees on July 24, the Commission re- 
ceived the following telegram signed by Leo 
Gauthier, secretary of the employees’ com- 
mittee: 


“This is to inform you that the agreement 
has been refused. We have notified the Min- 
ister of Labour that we demand the Arbitra- 
tion Board.” 

The commission again endeavoured to 
induce the employees’ representatives to with- 
draw their application for a Board and 
negotiate an agreement with the company. 

Up to the time of going to press, the 
employees, while they had not withdrawn 
their application for a Board, were still work- 
ing. ; 


vd 
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Case No. 15—Dertoro MINING AND SMELTING 
CoMPANY, DELoRO, ONTARIO, AND CERTAIN 
OF ITS EMPLOYEES. 


Application for a Board of Conciliation was 
withdrawn in this dispute, involving approx- 
imately 320 workers, following an understand- 
ing reached by the Commission and the rep- 
resentatives of the company and the em- 
ployees. The three Commissioners jointly 
conducted the inquiry, the employees being 
represented by Messrs. A. Niblet and C. N. 
Tandy, while the company representatives 
were J. A. O’Brien, R. A. Elhott, and A. V. 
Yates, respectively president, general manager, 
and secretary-treasurer. 


The undertaking provides that :— 


1. The Company will enter into a signed 
agreement to be negotiated by Mr. J. A. 
O’Brien, President, Mr. R. A. Elliott, General 
Manager, and Mr. A. V. Yates, Secretary- 
Treasurer, on behalf of the Company, and a 
Committee consisting of five employees to be 
elected to represent the plant employees of 
the Company. 

An election for the purpose of electing a 
Committee of Employees will be held not later 
than August 16, 1941, under the supervision 
of an Officer of the Department of Labour of 
Canada. Each employee of the 
plant, exclusive of office employees and fore- 
men, will be permitted to participate in a 
secret ballot, when such employees as desire 
to vote shall write on a blank ballot the names 
of five plant employees to act as a Committee 
of Employees to negotiate with the Company 
in respect to their rates of pay and working 
conditions, the five employees receiving the 
highest number of votes to constitute the Com- 
mittee, and elect their own Chairman and 
Secretary to so act until otherwise arranged 
by general action of the employees. Any ballot 
containing the names of less than five employees 
or more than five employees will be declared 
null and void. 

2. When the Committee of Employees, elect- 
ed as provided for in clause one, has been 
constituted, the Company’s representatives and 
the Committee of Employees so elected will 
proceed without any undue delay to negotiate 
the terms of the agreement to govern the rates 
of pay and working conditions of the Com- 
pany’s plant employees. 

3. The so called “goodwill bonus” of ten per- 
cent (10%) on earnings of the plant employees, 
paid semi-annually from January 1, 1940, to 
June 30, 1941, will be restored effective August 
1, 1941, payable quarterly. 

4. The agreement, to be entered into between 
the Company and the Committee of Employees, 
will provide for the continuation of the “good- 
will bonus” as stated, and effective August 1, 
1941, in lieu of the wartime cost of living 
bonus paid since July 1, 1941, a wartime cost 
of living bonus in accordance with the pro- 
Visions of Order in Council P.C. 7440, as 
amended by Order in Council P.C. 4643, will 
be paid currently in each pay period, the first 
application of this cost of living bonus to be 
determined and calculated on the basis of the 
cost of living index in December 1939, when 
the index stood at 103-8, to June 1941, when 
the index reached 110-5, an increase of 6:5%. 
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This will result in a wartime cost of living 
bonus of One Dollar and Sixty Three Cents 
($1.63) per week for full-time workers and a 
proportionate bonus for part-time workers to 
be applied subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (iv) of clause 5 of Order in Council 
P.C. 4643 on payroll wages, exclusive of the 
so called “goodwill” bonus. 

5. The agreement between the Company and 
the Committee of its employees, negotiated 
pursuant to this undertaking, will remain in 
effect for one year and thereafter subject to 
30 days notice from the Company or the Em- 
ployees to the other of their desire for a re- 
vision of it. 


Caszt No. 16—Morton ENGINEERING AND Dry 
Dock Company LIMITED, AND CERTAIN OF 
Its EMPLOYEES. 


This dispute, involving approximately 800 
employees, followed practically the same course 
as Case No. 14, and the three Commissioners 
(holding conferences in Quebec City on July 
24 and 25) were confronted with practically a 
parallel situation. 

The employees were represented by Messrs. 
John A. Charron, J. Wright, and J. P. Dickson, 
while the company was represented by R. W. 
Morton, Mr. Scott, and Bernard Devlin, respec- 
tively president, superintendent, and solicitor. 

In view of the nature of this particular case, 
the following paragraphs are taken from the 
Commission’s report: 


The facts submitted to the Commission indi- 
cated that the rates of pay of the employees 
of the company are now higher than any rates 
previously paid by the Company and include 
a cost of living bonus of two cents per hour 
added to the rates of pay since May 5, 1941, 
and that the basic rates of pay in the area 
average higher than those in effect in the years 
1926-29. Further inquiries indicated that the 
present rates of pay in the area are higher 
than those that prevailed in the shipbuilding 
industry during the later period of the last 
war and in the period of shipbuilding activity 
following it. It was also shown that increases 
in rates of pay have been applied in individual 
cases within classifications to advance them 
towards the maximum rates existing in each 
classification. 

Notwithstanding that the prevailing rates of 
pay are higher than those that have prevailed 
at any previous time in the area, it developed 
that with the authority of the Department of 
Munitions and Supply an increase in rates of 
pay of five cents per hour had been made 
effective on June 24, 1941, in the G. T. Davie 
& Sons, and Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing 
Company shipbuilding plants, Lauzon, and as 
a result of proceedings before a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, an agreement 
has been made effective in the latter plant 
for the duration of the war on the basis of 
an increase of five cents per hour in the basic 
rates of pay plus a cost of living bonus in 
accordance with “Canada’s Wartime Wages 
Policy ”’, the increase of five cents per hour 
in the basic rates of pay being for the purpose 
of establishing generally fair and reasonable 
wage rate levels in that area pursuant to 
Orders in Council P.C. 7440 and 4643. The 
Commission understands that a similar agree- 
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ment was also made effective in the shipbuild- 
ing plant of G. T. Davie & Sons, Lauzon. 
The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation by the 
employees of the Company states that the 
nature and cause of dispute is a request for 
an agreement covering wages and working con- 
ditions. Copy of draft agreement was attached 
to the application for a Board which was sub- 
mitted on behalf of the following organizations: 


“ Boilermakers and iron shipbuilding, mem- 
bers of local union 601, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilding, 
Welders and Helpers of America. Members of 
Lodge 1118, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Members of Lodge 730, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America.” 

It further developed that the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America had withdrawn from participation 
in the application for a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation pursuant to the advice, as 
referred to in the telegram of July 25, 1941, 
from Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour, to the Chairman of the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 

It was made evident to the Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission that there was not 
any objection on the part of the Company to 
enter into an agreement with the Employees 
to govern wages and working conditions of its 
employees. 

The increase of five cents per hour in the 
basic rates of pay, as heretofore mentioned, 
had been offered by the Company to its em- 
ployees about the same time it was made 
effective in the other shipyards in the area, 
but had been declined by the employees of the 
Boiler Department of the Company, 

In addition to this offered increase in basic 
rates of pay, the Company also expressed its 
willingness to give to the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission an undertaking to make 
effective a wartime cost of living bonus in 
accordance with the provisions of Orders in 
Council P.C. 7440 and 4643. 


At a general meeting of the employees, 
the company’s undertaking was discussed and 
rejected. Accordingly, the application for a 
Board has not been withdrawn. 


Case No. 17—J. C. Witson Limirep, Lacuute 
Mits, AND CERTAIN oF THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Withdrawal of an application from the em- 
ployees for a Board of Conciliation resulted 
from an understanding reached in this dis- 
pute (involving approximately 150 employees) 
when it was investigated by Commissioners 
Mitchell and Hodge in Lachute on July 29. 

The employees were represented by Messrs. 
A Guenette, Leon Gibeault and Donat Wil- 
liams. Mr. J. A. D’Aoust, vice-president of 
the International Brotherhood of Papermak- 


ers was also in attendance. The company was 
represented by J. C. Wilson and F. A. 
Brennian. 


The undertaking provides that: 


1. The Company will enter into an agree- 
ment to be negotiated by Mr. F. A. Brennian 
on behalf of the Company, and a Committee of 
the Employees, consisting of Messrs. Leon 
Gibeault, Anselme Guenette, and Donat Wil- 
liams, or such other representative employees 
as may be appointed by the employees from 
time to time, on behalf of the employees (other 
than foremen and office staff), to govern rates 
of pay and working conditions. 

2. Among other conditions of the agreement, 
to be negotiated as stated, it will be provided 
that in lieu of the cost of living bonus of five 
per cent (5%) now being paid by the Com- 
pany, which will be continued to July 26, 1941, 
the Company will pay a wartime cost of living 
bonus in accordance with the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440, as amended by 
Order in Council P.C. 4643, effective from 
July 28, 1941, the first application of this 
wartime cost of living bonus to be made 
effective and to be determined and calculated 
on the basis of the cost of living index in 
August 1939, when the index stood at 100-8, 
to June 1941, when the index reached 110-5, 
an increase of 9-6 per cent. 
in a wartime cost of living bonus of Two 
Dollars and Forty Cents ($2.40) per week for 
fulltime workers, and a _ proportionate war- 
time cost of living bonus to part-time workers, 
applicable subject to the provisions of sub- 
sectiion (iv) of clause 5 of Order in Council 
P.C. 4643. 

3. The agreement between the Company and 
the Employees, to be negotiated pursuant to 
this undertaking, will remain in effect for one 
year and thereafter subject to thirty days 
(30) notice from the Company or the Employees 
to the other of their desire for a revision 
OLVit: 


Case No. 18—Lanerey Manuracrurine Com- 
PANY, VANCOUVER, B.C., AND CERTAIN OF 
Its EMPLOYERS. 


The Honourable Norman McLarty, Muin- 
ister of Labour, referred to the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission the application 
for a Board of Conciliation, made, under 
date of June 18, 1941, by the Vancouver 
Metal Workers’ Union, Local No. 2, for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation in respect to the dispute with 
the Langley Manufacturing Company Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Since the reference was made, the Com- 
mission has been informed that an agree- 
ment has been signed between the Langley 
Manufacturing Company Limited and its em- 
ployees, and that no further action is neces- 
sary in the case on the part of the Commission. 


This will result | 
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PROCEEDINGS BEFORE NATIONAL JOINT CONFERENCE 
BOARD OF THE CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY 


URSUANT to the decisions of the National 

Joint Conference of the Construction 
Industry held in Ottawa from February 10-12 
(Lasour Gazettrr, February, pages 117-124) 
when a National Joint Conference Board was 
established—as a “measure of efficient ad- 
ministration and practical control” to deal 
with matters with which the industry is con- 
cerned during the war—three cases have 
recently been dealt with by this body. 

The National Joint Conference Board con- 
sists of nine representatives of employers and 
nine representatives of employees, the Chair- 
man and secretary being the Chairman and 
secretary of the National Labour Supply 
Council, Messrs. A. J. Hills and Humphrey 
Mitchell, respectively. 

Among the functions of the Board were 
the establishing of zone committees through- 
out the Dominion. These zone committees, 
composed of two representatives from each 
group, examine the necessity of any emer- 


_. gency request such as the extension of work- 


“ing. hours, extra shifts, calls to other districts 
for additional men, and any other expedient. 
Without delay, it advises the interested parties 
of their findings as a basis for mutual agree- 
ment. 

Since provincial labour regulations are 
contractual obligations in connection with 
all construction work, whether civil or war 
work, and since it is recognized that it may 
be found expedient in many instances to 
supersede or set aside certain of these 
provincial regulations in order to expedite 
war construction—the zone committees, when 
it is considered desirable, make representa- 
tions to the provincial authorities to have 
these regulations suspended for the period of 
the war or for the period of the construction 
of any particular project 

In areas where rates of wages are not 
established, the Department of Labour is 
requested to consult with the National Joint 
Board, to determine the rates of wages and 
conditions of employment before tenders are 
called or work undertaken by a Department 
of Government. 

Since wage levels in effect throughout the 
Industry at the outbreak of war were gen- 
erally accepted as fair and equitable it was 
agreed that adjustments in wage rates from 
that time forward, and until the conclusion 
of the war shall be based upon increases in 
the cost of living, provided, however, that 
where it can be established that wage rates 
in any locality were unduly low, provision 
shall first be made for an appropriate adjust- 
ment of rates by negotiation. 
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As a measure designed for the prevention 
of stoppages of work, the Joint National 
Conference (which established the Board) 
recommended the development of collective 
trade agreements between employers and 
employees in organized areas, and the in- 
clusion of an arbitration clause in all such 
agreements. 

It was decided that jurisdictional disputes 
should be settled by the machinery already 
set up for this purpose by the various 
organizations interested, but no stoppage of 
work would occur on war work while such 
dispute exists. 


Summary of Cases 


The following is a summary of the three 
cases dealt with by the Board up to August 10: 


Case No. 1—INTERNATIONAL UNION oF BRICK- 
LAYERS, MasoNS AND PLASTERERS (LOCAL 
No. 7, OrrawaA) AND THE CANADIAN CoN- 
STRUCTION AssocIATION (OTTAWA BRANCH). 


This dispute, involving wage rates, was 
referred to the Board for adjustment on 
May 20. The Canadian Construction Associa- 
tion was represented by Hugh J. Graham and 
C. E. Crain, and the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers International Union was represented 
by F. W. Jackson. 

After hearing the statements and allega- 
tions of both parties to the dispute, the Board 
rendered the following decision: 

Effective June 1, 1941, the rate for brick- 
layers in the city of Ottawa shall be $1.05 
per hour. 

Effective October 1, 1941, the rate shall be 
$1.10 per hour. 


Casz No. 2—INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Painters (Toronto) AND Master PaAIntT- 
ERS ASSOCIATION OF TORONTO. 


In this dispute, dealt with by the Board 
on May 20, the Master Painters Association 
was represented by Messrs. H. C. Dougall, 
R. A. Rawlinson, and W. J. Bavington. The 
International Brotherhood of Painters was 
represented by Messrs. Thomas Bell, John 
Andrew, and Edward Willard. 

After hearing the statements and allegations 
of both parties to the dispute, the Board 
rendered the following decision: 

Effective June 1, 1941, the rate for painters 
in the city of Toronto shall be 824 cents 
per hour. 

Effective September 1, 1941, the rate shall 
be 85 cents per hour. 
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This ruling contemplates the continuation 
of existing differentials. 

(This case was subsequently referred to the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission—see 
page 934 in this issue.) 


Cass No. 3—Unitep ASSOCIATION OF JOURNEY- 
MEN PLUMBERS AND STEAM FITTERS OF 
THE Unitep STaTes AND CANADA (LOCAL 
67, HAMILTON) AND HAMILTON SOCIETY OF 
Domestic, SANITARY AND HegatTine EN- 
GINEERS. 


This dispute was dealt with by the Board 
on June 18. The Union was represented by 
J. W. Bruce and B. Docherty, and the em- 
ployers by W. J. Clark and W. Gooderham. 
After hearing the representatives of both 
groups, and when it appeared possible for 
the parties to the dispute to reach a basis 
of agreement, the Board adjourned to enable 
the holding of direct negotiation between the 
parties. 

Upon resumption of the meeting it was 
reported: 

1. That conditional upon securing an agree- 
ment with the Hamilton Society of Domestic 
Sanitary and Heating Engineers for the main- 


tenance of the forty-hour week for general 
purposes, it was agreed that the minimum rate 


of wages for all journeymen should be 95 cents 
per hour from July 1, 1941, and 

2. That on and after December 1 and May 1 
of each year for the duration of the war, upon 
it being established by figures furnished by 
the Federal Department of Labour that there 
is an increase in the cost of living, wages shall 
be adjusted to meet increases in the cost 
of living according to the figures furnished by 
the Federal Department of Labour and that 
these adjustments shall be based on rises in 
the preceding six months, and that any addi- 
tional wage increases considered warranted 
shall take effect on the first of the following 
month, and 

3. That conditions arising out of the war 
may make it necessary to give consideration 
to the terms of this agreement, and that upon 
application to the local joint conference board, 
such changes as are necessary to assist in the 
successful prosecution of the war will be 
brought about by the adjustment of working 
hours to meet any emergency, and 

4. That the local joint conference board shall 
have power to permit such changes as in 
their judgment are necessary, and 

5. That it is further agreed that on all 
war work the hours of Jabour which may be 
worked at straight time shall be established 
by the Zone Committee. 


Decision—The National Joint Conference 
Board of the Construction Industry decides 
that an agreement along the lines of (1) to 
(5) above should be completed by the parties 
to the dispute. 


Immigration to Canada, January-June, 1941 


According to a statistical bulletin issued 
by the Immigration Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Resources, 4,256 persons 
entered the Dominion during the six months’ 
period ended June 30, 1941, as compared with 
4604 during the same period a year ago. 

Decreases were recorded in all classifica- 
tions with the exception of that of the United 
States in which there was an increase of 9.3 
per cent in the number of Americans entering 
the Dominion, 2,958 in the period under review 
compared with 2,707 in the same period of 
1940. 


There were 1,074 persons who entered 
Canada from the British Isles, a decrease of 
6.9 per cent when compared with 1,153 who 
entered during the same period of 1940. 
Northern European races accounted for 92 
persons as compared with 170 in 1940, a 
decrease of 45:9 per cent. “Other races” 
accounted for 132, a diecrease of 77 per cent 
compared with the 574 so classified in 1940. 


Adult males entering Canada during the 
first six months of 1941 numbered 1,806, adult 
females 1,594, and children under eighteen 
made up 856 of the total of all immigrants. 


Occupationally 119 males, 31 females and 
33 children were listed in the farming class; 
the labouring class comprised 225 males, 14 
females and 25 children; mechanics, 322 males, 
90 females and 59 children; trading class, 
217 males, 131 females and 55 children; 
mining class, 12 males, 1 female and 1 child; 
female domestic servants eighteen years of 
age and over numbered 254, and under 





eighteen years, 29, “other classes,” males 
911, females 1,073 and children 654. 
Unemployment in Australia during the 


quarter ended June 30 reached the record 
low level of 5 per cent, including 1.8 per 
cent who were ill, according to a news 
report in the New York Times. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1941 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time lost 
for July, 1941, as eompared with the previous 
month and the same month a year ago. 





Number |Number of |Time loss in 

Date of disputes | employees | man work- 
involved ing days 
SF AOLS LOS be te UN he 2 29 21, 860 48,572 
Pune Os Lee eee: 29 7,320 38, 143 
Duly; 1940 chee beset 21 8,563 21,186 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
ess than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Hach 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in 
this article as ‘minor disputes’’. 


The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after 
its commencement. 


While the number of strikes and lockouts 
in July was greater than in July of last year 
there was a considerable increase in the time 
loss and also in the number of workers 
involved, this last being chiefly due to a 
one-day stoppage by 9,500 coal miners in 
Nova Scotia. The more important disputes 
involved 4,500 workers in an aluminum plant 
at Arvida, P.Q., for four days, steel car plant 


employees producing munitions in Hamil- 
ton, Ont., and foundry workers at Brantford, 
Ont. 

In July, 1940, the more important disputes 
involved salmon fishermen in _ British 
Columbia, coal miners at Glace Bay and 
Stellarton, N.S., and rubber workers at 
Guelph, Ont. 

In June, 1941, there were no disputes in- 


volving over 1,000 workers but eight caused 
time loss of over 2,000 days, the important 
disputes being strikes of hosiery workers and 
electric apparatus workers at Toronto, button 
factory workers at Kitchener and Waterloo, 
Ont., coal miners at Sydney Mines, NS., 
loggers at Cowichan Lake, B.C., steel rolling 
mill workers and steel products factory work- 
ers at Montreal, and hosiery workers at Owen 
Sound, Ont. 

Four disputes, involving 682 employees, 
were carried over from June and 25 com- 
menced during July. Among those carried 
Over, one dispute was reported too late for 


inclusion in the tabular statement for June 
given in the July Lasour Gazerrre. Of these 
29 disputes, 22 were terminated during the 
month. Two resulted in favour of the em- 
ployers involved, six in favour of the work- 
ers, SIX In compromise settlements, while eight 
were indefinite. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were seven strikes or lock- 
outs recorded as in progress, namely: Gold 
miners, Dawson, Yukon Territory; coal miners, 
Sydney Mines, N.S.; bakery drivers, Mont- 
real, P.Q.; meat packing workers, Kitchener, 
Ont.; shoe lasters, Quebec, P.Q.; cotton 
factory workers and steel car factory workers, 
Hamilton, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to four 
disputes of this nature, namely: Hotel cham- 
bermaids, Montreal, P.Q., one employer, July 
19, 1940, to September 15, 1940; taxicab 
drivers, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Sep- 
tember 23, 1940, to November 30, 1940; 
packing plant employees, Toronto, Ont., one 
employer, September 24, 1940 to November 
30, 1940; dairy employees, Toronto, Ont., 
one employer, October 8, 1940, to November 
30, 1940. 

The dispute involving seamen, Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence River, five employers, April 
11-17, 1941, to May 31, 1941, which hitherto 
has been included in the above list was 
reported by the union to have been ter- 
minated July 5, 1941, the workers involved 
having returned to work or obtained employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

In connection with the strike of electric 
apparatus workers in Toronto from June 4 
to June 138, fifteen workers were summonsed. 
on charges of violating the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, five 
for striking and inciting others to strike, and 
ten for striking, before the dispute had been: 
dealt with by a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation, as stated in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for July. On July 15, fourteen of these were 
fined $20 for each day on strike. It has been 
reported that notice of appeal has been given. 

A strike of hosiery workers at London, 
Ont., on June 11, was not reported in time 
for inclusion in the Lasour GazerTe for July. 
Seventeen out of 46 employees ceased work 
to secure increases in wages, plece rates. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 1941* 





24s | Number involved | Time loss} | wth 
Indus.ury, occupation |__________—-—| jn man Particularst 
and locality Establish- working | ~ wi a 
ments | Workers days. | 


|- CU SUC 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to July, 1941 


Loacine— 
Loggers, Cowichan Lake, 2 300 1,200 ;Commenced June 19, 1941; for closed shop 
B.C: 


union setement with seniority, etc.; ter- 
minated July 5; conciliation (provincial), 
work resumed ’ pending reference to pro- 
vincial Conciliation Commissioner; indefi- 
nite. j 
MINING, ETC.— i 
Coal miners, Minto, N.B. 1 140 280 |Commenced June 28, 1941; against employ- 
ment of non-union miners; terminated July 
2; conciliation (federal), work resumed 
pending settlement; indefinite. 


MANUFACTURING— __ 
Rubber Products— 

Rubber factory workers, 1 12 12 |Commenced June 19, 1941; for increased 
Oakville, Ont. wages; terminated July 2; replacement 

and return of workers; in favour of em- 
' ployer. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— _ 

Hosiery factory workers, 1 230 920 |Commenced June 3, 1941; against employ- 
Mount Dennis (Toronto), ment of girls on certain machines; termin- 
Ont. Ne ated July 5;  conciliatiox (provincial) ; 

compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during July, 1941 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Chipman,N.B. 1 (a5 5S. 8 |Commenced July 11; for changes in con- 
ditions for men wheeling coal; terminated 
\ July 11; negotiations; in favour of workers. 
’ Coal miners, Glace Bay, iP 9,500 9,500: lelotimieticka July 15; in protest against union 
Sydney Mines,’etc.,N.S. action re certain miners; terminated July 15; 
return of workers; indefinite. 
Gold miners, Dawson,. Yu- i 600 | 2,400 |Commenced July 28; for wage increase; un- 
kon Territory. terminated. 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, l 900 2,200 Commenced July 29; against suspension of 
N.S. two miners; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery drivers, Montreal, 1 135 30 |Commenced July 31; for closed shop union 
PO); agreement with increased wages, etc.; un- 
_ terminated. 
Animal Foods— 
Meat packing workers, al 300 600 |Commenced July 30; for union agreement and 
Kitchener, Ont. wage increases; unterminated. 
Boots and Shoes— 
Snoe factory workers, i! 66 660 |Commenced July 9; for increased wages; ter- 
Barrie, Ont. minated July 19; conciliation (provincial); 
compromise. 
Shoe factory workers, 1 30 60 |Commenced July 29; for increased wages ; 
Montreal, P.Q. terminated July 30; negotiations; in favour 
of workers. 
Shoe lasters, Quebec P.Q. 1 20 20 |Commenced July 31; for increased wages; 
unterminated. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Cotton factory workers, 1°} 4) *T10 550 |Commenced July 5; against changes in work- 
St. Gregoire de Mont- ing conditions; terminated July 12; con- 
morency, P.Q. ciliation (federal), and reference to I.D.I. 
Board; indefinite. 
Shirt factory laundry 1 98 294 |Commenced July 7; for increased wages and 
workers, Kitchener, cnanges in working conditions; terminated 
Ont. July 9; conciliation (provincial); in favour 


of workers. 





a 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JULY, 194t*—Concluded 








Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation —_—_—__—_—_—_—_—_——| in man Particularst 
and locality Establish-! working 
ments | Workers | days 


ey 


(b) Strike and Lockouts commencing during July, 1941 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.—Con. i 
Cotton factory, spinners, Lol (caspase 48 |Commenced July 14; for 10% wage increase; 


etc., Hamilton, Ont. terminated July 15; conciliation (federal); 
compromise. 

Textile factory workers 1 78 52 |Commenced July 29; re seniority in tempor- 
(curtains), Cornwall, ary assignment of work; terminated July 29; 
Ont. negotiations; indefinite (union agreement to 

be negotiated. 

Cotton factory workers, i 665 1,400 [Commenced July 29; for the same cost of 
Hamilton, Ont. living bonus for all workers; unterminated. 

Misc. Wood Producte— 

Furniture factory workers, 1 29 225 |Commenced July 11; for union recognition ; 
Southampton, Ont. terminated July 19; return of workers and 

replacement (shop committee to be 
formed); in favour of employer. 

Metal Products— 

Refrigeration equipment 1 165 430 |Commenced July 17; against change in offi- 
workers, Brantford,Ont. cials; terminated July 19; negotiations; in 

favour of workers (officials reinstated). 

Aluminum plant workers, } 4,500 18,000 |Commenced July 24; for increased wages ; 
Arvida, P.Q. terminated July 28; conciliatioa (federal), 

work resumed pending negotiations; in- 
definite. 

Iron foundry workers, 1 500 3,000 |Commenced July 24; against temporary work 
Brantford, Ont. for grinders at lower wages; terminated 

July 31; conciliation (federal); compromise. 

Steel car factory workers, 1 1,500 4,500 |Commenced July 28; for union agreement ; 

Hamilton, Ont. unterminated. 
CoNSsTRUCTION— 

Buildings, etce.— 

Construction workers, 1 | (d)1,635 1,635 |Commenced July 26; for increased wages ; 
Arvida, P.Q. terminated July 26; conciliation (federal), 

and reference to I.D.I. Board; indefinite. 
TRANSPORTATION— 

Steam Railways— 

Extra gang labourers, : 90 45 |Commenced July 22; for increased wages ; 
Truro, N.S. terminated July 22; negotiations; compro- 

mise. 

Extra gang labourers, 1 105 105 |Commenced July 24; for increased wages ; 
Moncton, etc., N.B. terminated July 24; negotiations; compro- 

mise. 

Water Transportation— 

Longshoremen, Pictou, 1 52 18 |Commenced July 24; re overtime and assign- 
N.S. ment of men; terminated July 24; work 

resumed pending settlement; indefinite. 
TRADE— 

Dairy drivers, Toronto,Ont. 1 20 60 |Commenced July 4; for union agreement, 
increased wages and shorter hours; ter- 
minated July 8; nogotiations; in favour of 
workers. 

SERVICE— 

Business and Personal— 

Restaurant employees, 8 40 320 |Commenced July 17; for increased wages, 
Port Arthur, Ont. union secognition and shorter hours; ter- 


minated July 25; conciliation (provincial 
and local); in favour of workers. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

+ In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(a) 80 indirectly affected. (c) 789 indirectly affected. 

(b) 800 indirectly affected. (d) 478 indirectly affected. 
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Several of these were replaced and the re- 
mainder returned to work on the employer’s 
terms after five days. The others obtained 
work elsewhere. 

A strike of a number of employees in an 
establishment engaged on paper products and 
in printing at Toronto, Ont., on June 11, 
was not reported in time for inclusion in the 
Lasour Gazette for July. Some of those 
involved belonged to the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. Work 
was resumed on June 16 when an agreement 
was made providing for a reduction in hours 
from 48 per week to 45 with certain increases 
in wages. 

A minor dispute is reported to have in- 
volved 50 employees in an electric apparatus 
manufacturing establishment at Guelph, Ont., 
in a cessation of work for two hours on 
July 21 to secure increases in wages. A satis- 
factory adjustment was reported. 

A minor dispute involved four coal miners 
at Glace Bay, N.S., om July 4 and 5. The 
men objected to instructions as to the erec- 
tion of booms and the matter was taken up 
with the provincial mine inspector and work 
was resumed pending further proceedings. 

A minor dispute involved six truck drivers 
and labourers engaged in gravelling a road on 
July 30 at Black Diamond, Alberta. An in- 
crease in wages was made and three men 
resumed work in a short time. The others 
were soon replaced. 

A minor dispute involved about fifty em- 
ployees in one department of a rubber factory 
at Bowmanville for one hour on July 10 
owing to complaints against an official. Work 
was resumed when the official was transferred 
to another position. 

A minor dispute involved eight workers in 
a rubber factory at Welland, Ont., on July 
21 for a day. An increase in wages was sought 
and as a result of conciliation by an officer 
of the Department of Labour a bonus was 
arranged. Some resumed work in a short time. 

A minor dispute involved five men in a 
foundry at Belleville, Ont., at noon on July 10. 
An increase in wages was sought and a cost 
of living bonus was agreed upon. Work was 
resumed the next morning. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes by 
industries in which strikes and _ lockouts 
occurred during the month, giving particulars 
as to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


MINING 


The coal miners in one colliery at Minto, 
N.B., ceased work on June 28 in protest 
against the employment of two miners who 


refused to sign the check-off for union dues. 
There was an open shop agreement in force 
and the union sought an amendment provid- 
ing for employment of union workers only. 
As a result of conciliation by a representative 
of the Department of Labour, work was 
resumed pending a settlement. It was reported 
later that a closed shop union agreement 
was signed. 


Miners in all collieries in the Glace Bay 
district and two collieries north of Sydney 
Harbour ceased work on July 15 in protest 
against the action of union officials in citing 
for trial certain miners on charges of violat- 
ing the union constitution by promoting con- 
ventions of delegates of locals to protest the 
action of the union executive in signing an 
agreement without having it approved by a 
referendum vote of the miners. The wage 
scale in the agreement was in accordance with 
the award of a tribunal established on the 
recommendation of a Board under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act (LaAsour 
GazettE, March 1941, pp. 231-236). The first 
convention passed a resolution that the mem- 
bers of the district executive should resign, 
and declared in favour of a strike in protest 
which then occurred from April 14 to April 
21, involving 9,500 men and causing 42,000 
days time loss. (Lasour Gazette, May, 1941, 
pp. 5387 and 539).. The dispute with the 
district executive was referred to the inter- 
national president of the union who appointed 
a commission to investigate. The action of 
the executive was approved and the conven- 
tions were declared unconstitutional. <A 
“slow down” in production was then 
adopted by many of the contract miners, 
greatly reducing the output of coal. In 
July the Minister of Labour appealed to 
the miners to resume full operation as the 
supply of coal for munitions production and 
transportation might be seriouslv affected. On 
July 22, thirteen of those promctimg the un- 
constitutional conventions were suspended 
from the union. The convention of local 
delegates then asked the Minister of Labour 
‘to hold a conference with representatives of 
the miners and operators. The Nova Scotia 
Minister of Mines investigated the dispute for 
several days and early in August the Minister 
of Labour proceeded to Nova Scotia. 


The strike of miners at Sydney Mines 
was settled on August 3, the suspension of 
two miners to be referred to the Joint Board 
of Adjustment. The miners had left their 
work in protest against working conditions 
and had been suspended for six days. 


The strike of gold miners in the Yukon 
Territory followed the refusal of the operat- 
ing company to increase wages by $1 pex 
day. As a result of coreiliation by an official 
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of the Department of Labour early in August, 
it was agreed that work would be resumed on 
August 6 pending negotiations, the dispute 
to be referred to a Board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act if a settlement 
were not reached. 


MANUFACTURING 


Rubber Products—In the rubber factory at 
Oakville twenty-two employees ceased work 
demanding increases in wages. Several re- 
turned on the next day and the others were 
reported to have been replaced in a short time. 

Animal Foods—tThe strike of meat packing 
workers at Kitchener, Ont., resulted from the 
failure of negotiations for an agreement fol- 
lowing the report of a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Con- 
ciliation by the Labour Department did not 
result in a settlement until August. The 
Board report appears elsewhere in this issue. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc—The settlement of 
the strike of hosiery workers at Mount Dennis, 
Ont., in the vicinity of Toronto, resulted in 
a compromise as a result of conciliation by 
the Ontario Department of Labour. The 
employees objected to the employment of 
girls on certain machines, replacing men. It 
was arranged that girls engaged to replace 
men joining the forces would be employed 
for the duration of the war only. In connec- 
tion with picketing, seven men were arrested, 
some being fined, some given suspended sen- 
tences and one was acquitted. 

The strike of cotton factory workers at St. 
Gregoire de Montmorency, P.Q., near Quebec 
City, was terminated by an agreement to try 
out a new method of work and wage payment 
until the end of the month, previous earnings 
of employees being guaranteed in the mean- 
time. A Board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was to be applied for if 
conditions were not found to be satisfactory. 
An application for a Board was received in 
the Department early in August. 

The strike of spinners, etc., in a cotton 
factory at Hamilton, Ont., on July 14 occurred 
after an application for a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act had 
been made as a result of a request for a ten 
per cent increase in wages. The Chairman of 
the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
advised the employees to resume work. An 
agreement was then reached providing for a 
bonus to cover the increase in the cost of 
living since February, 1940, when a ten per 
cent wage increase had been made. 

On July 29, in the same factory, nearly 
all employees ceased work to obtain the same 
bonus for all employees, claiming that when 
the agreement was negotiated, it was under- 
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stood that the bonus of $1.63 per week would 
be paid to all and not restricted to males over 
21 years of age and females paid over 50 
cents per hour, others to receive a bonus of 
only 64 per cent of their wages. The manage- 
ment stated that the terms of the agreement 
were in accordance with the Order in Council 
of December 16, 1940, (P.C. 7440) as amended 
on June 27, 1941 (P.C. 4643). 


Metal Products—-A stoppage of work at 
the aluminum refinery at Arvida, P.Q,, 
occurred on July 24. The employing com- 
pany has had an agreement with the National 
Catholic Union since 1937. A revision of the 
wage scale with certain imcreases had been 
made in September, 1939, and further increases 
in wages had been made in October, 
1940, to meet the increase in the cost of 
living. A cost of living bonus with certain 
adjustments in wage rates was under consider- 
ation by the management and the union 
officials. However, a number of men in the 
“vot room” stopped work on July 24 and 
remained in the plant until July 27. As union 
officials were reported to have had no know- 
ledge that such action might be taken, it was 
suspected that the trouble was fomented by 
enemy agents, and the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police investigated. A conciliation 
officer of the Department of Labour went to 
Arvida by airplane to inquire into the dispute. 
Companies of soldiers were placed about the 
plant. On July 28, a meeting of the em- 
ployees voted to continue the strike but on 
the following day on the advice of union 
officials voted to resume work. It was ex- 
plained that the union would resume negoti- 
ations as to wages and working conditions 
with the assistance of Dominion Government 
officials and that the dispute if not settled 
would be referred to a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. The 
potmen were reported to be asking for an 
increase in wages to $1.00 per hour, their 
existing rate being 49 and 51 cents plus a 
production bonus which normally brought 
their earnings up to about 65 cents per hour. 
The strike of construction workers on an 
addition to the plant on July 26 was reported 
to be in sympathy with the aluminum plant 
workers but it was ascertained later to be 
for an increase in wages of five cents per hour. 
A Board under the Industrial Disputes Invest- 
igation Act was applied for by these workers 
in August. An Order in Council providing 
that the Minister of Munitions and Supply 
may requisition military forces for the pro- 
tection of factories, works, etc., on war work 
is given elsewhere in this issue. On August 
15 the Minister of Justice announced the 
appointment’ of Mr. Justice §S. Letourneau 
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and Mr. Justice W. L. Bond of the Quebec 
Court of King’s Bench as a Royal Commis- 
sion to investigate the strike. 

The strike of steel car factory workers at 
Hamilton engaged on munitions work on July 
28 followed a report by a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. A two- 
day strike had occurred on April 27 when the 
management had failed to comply with an 
interim report of the Board recommending 
that the local president of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee should be reinstated 
and that a vote of the employees should be 
taken to ascertain how many of the employees 
wished to be represented by the union. The 
Government then appointed an official of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply as 
Controller of the plant and the vote taken 
showed a substantial majority in favour of 
the union. A further report of the Board, 
with a minority report, appears elsewhere in 
this issue. The Controller agreed to discuss 
wages and working conditions with a union 
committee but stated that as a government 
official he could not sign an agreement. The 
committee met the Deputy Controller but as 
he had no authority to enter into an agree- 
ment, the union officials demanded that the 
Controller should meet them to negotiate 
and sign a union agreement. A strike vote 
was then taken. The strike call was made 
effective at 11 p.m. July 28. Work was carried 
on in the plant by a considerable proportion 
of the employees and there were no dis- 
turbances except that a striker was arrested 
on charges of assaulting and obstructing a 
police officer when his registration card was 
required to be shown. Following conferences 
of union officials with members of the Gov- 
ernment, it was arranged that the strike 
would be called off on August 1, and that 
the Chief Conciliation Officer of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, the Director General of 
Labour Relations in the Department of 
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Munitions and Supply, and the Controller 
of the plant would meet the union committee 
on August 5 to arrange a settlement of the 
dispute. Owing to a change in shifts the 
plant was not reopened on August 2, but work 
was resumed on August 3. As a result of the 
conference regulations were drawn up and 
posted as to working conditions and provision 
was made that the management would deal 
with individuals or with any committee of an 
employee’s choice. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The extra gang labourers at Truro, NS. 
and Moncton, N.B., a class not covered in the 
railway agreements, sought an increase in 
wages from 30 cents per hour to 40 cents but 
an increase to 35 cents was made. 


TRADE 


The strike of bakery drivers in Montreal 
for a union agreement was terminated on Au- 
gust 4, a closed shop agreement being signed, 
the wage scale to be arbi¢rated. 


SERVICE 


The strike of restaurant employees at Port 
Arthur, Ont., followed the failure of the 
proprietors to negotiate an agreement with 
Local 553 of the Hotel & Restaurant Workers’ 
Alliance and Bartenders’ International League 
of America. Several of the proprietors were 
willing to meet the union demands or to 
negotiate and were not involved. Some of 
them signed agreements during the strike. 
Agreements with the others were reached as 
a result of conferences of the parties involved 
with an official of the Ontario Department of 
Labour and representatives of the Chamber 
of Commerce. Work was resumed on July 
26. Some of the strikers were reported not 
to have been taken back immediately owing 
to a falling off in business. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as _ to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries is 
given in the Lasour Gazette from month to 
month bringing down to date that given in the 
March, 1941, issue, in the review of “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada and Other Countries, 
1940.” The latter included a table summariz- 
ing the principal statistics as ‘to strikes and 
lockouts since 1919, in the various countries 
for which such figures are avaliable. Many 
countries publish these statistics only once 
each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two years 


and for such countries the figures are not for 
relatively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken 
as far as possible from the government pub- 
lications of the various countries concerned. 
Information as to particular disputes is taken 
for the most part from newspapers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
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under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of disputes 
and the prevention of strikes and lockouts as 
noted in the Lasour GazmrrTs, August, 1940, 
page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in May, 
was 113, and 11 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 124 disputes 
in progress during the month; 31,700 workers 
were involved in the disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month, and the time loss was 74,000 
working days. 

Of the 113 disputes which began during 
May, 25 arose out of demands for increased 
wages and 37 were over other wage questions, 
4 over working hours, 16 were over questions 
regarding employment of particular classes or 
persons, 24 arose out of questions respecting 
working conditions, 2 on questions of trade 
union principle, 4 were sympathetic strikes, 
and one unclassified. During May, final settle- 
ments were reached in the case of 99 disputes, 
of which 12 were settled in favour of workers, 
56 in favour of employers and 31 resulted in 
compromise settlements. In 14 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


_.. Australia 
The number of disputes in existence in the 
year 1940 was 350, involving 899 establish- 
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ments and directly involving 178,939 workers, 
with a time loss of 1,507,252 working days and 
an estimated loss in wages of £1,716,121. 


United States 


The number of strikes beginning in June 
was 385, involving 134,000 workers in the new 
strikes. The time loss for all disputes in 
progress during the month was 1,375,000 work- 
ing days. 

A strike of about 1,500 employees of an 
automobile upholstery factory at Detroit, 
Michigan, began July 1, for increased wages. 
This caused the gradual shutdown of several 
automobile plants with 40,000 employees. A 
settlement was reached July 11. 

A strike of building trades workers and truck 
drivers in New York City, began about 
June 20, on small home building contracts 
which had formerly been operating under non- 
union conditions. By July 1, 30,000 workers 
were reported to be involved. 

On July 29, 8,000 electrical workers engaged 
on construction work in New York City 
went on strike in an attempt to force an 
electric power supply company to employ 
members of their union on certain installation 
work. No settlement has been reported. 


AMENDMENT ,TO DEFENCE OF CANADA REGULATIONS RELATIVE 
TO RIOTS AFFECTING WAR INDUSTRIES 


NDER powers conferred by the War 

Measures Act, the Defence of Canada 
Regulations (Consolidation) 1941 were 
amended by Order in Council (P.C. 5830 of 
July 29) to authorize the calling out of the 
Active Militia, in the event of the inability 
of municipal and provincial police to control 
a riot situation affecting war production or 
defence projects. 

The amendment first adds to the inter- 
pretive clause .of .the Regulations the follow- 
ing definition: 

: “Strike” means a lawful strike. 

Then it adds three new regulations. The 
following is the text of the Order: 

Whereas the Minister of Justice reports 
that in order to insure without interruption 
the flow of supplies and munitions of war and 
the construction of all defence projects it may 
in some circumstances become necessary to 
authorize the Minister of National Defence 
to call out and employ the Active Militia 
to prevent or surpass riots, disturbances of 
the peace or other actions likely to impede 
or obstruct the production or delivery of 
munitions of war or supplies or the construc- 
tion of defence projects; 


Therefore, as a measure for the security, 
defence, peace, order and welfare of Canada, 
His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council, on the recommendation of the Min- 
ister of Justice, and under and by virtue of 
the powers conferred by the War Measures 
Act, Chapter 206, R.S.C. 1927, is pleased to 
amend the Defence of Canada Regulations 
(Consolidation) 1941, established by Order 
in Council P.C. 5295, dated 15th July, 1941, 
and they are hereby amended as follows: 


1. By adding the following to Subsection 1 
of Section 2 
‘u) “strike” means a lawful strike.’ 


2. By inserting immediately after regula- 
tion number 51 the following:— 

51A (1). The, Active Militia or any corps 
thereof shall be liable for service as herein- 
after in this regulation provided. 

(2) In any case where a riot or disturbance 
of the peace or without limitation by the 
foregoing any other action whatsoever occurs 
or is anticipated as likely to occur which in 
the opinion of the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply threatens to obstruct or delay 
the production, transportation, storage or 
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delivery of munitions of war or supplies or 
the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of a defence project the Minister 
may request the Commissioner of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police to take such 
measures as in the opinion of the said Com- 
missioner are necessary to prevent, suppress 
or terminate such riot, disturbance or other 
action as aforesaid, actual or anticipated, 
and the Commissioner shall take such 
measures accordingly. 

(3) If the municipal and provincial police 
forces and the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police available for the purpose are, in the 
opinion of the Commissioner, inadequate or 
ineffectual to prevent, suppress or terminate 
such riot, disturbance or other action as 
aforesaid, the Commissioner shall immediately 
notify the Minister of Munitions and Supply 
accordingly. 

(4) Thereupon the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply may notify the Mu£inister of 
National Defence of the circumstances afore- 
said and the Minister of National Defence 
shall thereupon issue a direction that the 
Active Militia take such measures as may 
be necessary to prevent, suppress or terminate 
such riot, disturbance or other action as 
aforesaid and the Active Militia shall take 
such measures accordingly. 

(5) The officers and men of such Active 
Militia when so employed, shall, without 
any further authority or appointment, and 
without taking oath of office, be held to have 
and may exercise, in addition to their military 
powers and duties, all the powers and duties 
of special constables, so long as they remain 
so employed, but they shall act only as a 
military body, and shall be individually liable 
to obey the orders of their military superior 
officer. 

(6) Every officer and man of the Active 
Militia, at all times and while so employed, 
shall obey the orders of his military superior 
officer. 

(7) A strike or the peaceful persuasion of 
a person by another to take part in a strike 
shall not be an action to be prevented or 
suppressed under this regulation. 

51B. Every person employed in the produc- 
tion, transportation, storage or delivery of 
munitions of war or supplies, or on the con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
of a defence project, who does any act, or 
omits to’do anything which he is under a 
duty, either to the public or to any person, 
to do, the natural and probable consequence 
of which act or omission is to obstruct or 
delay the production, transportation, storage 
or delivery of such munitions or supplies or 
the construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition of a defence project, or who prevents 
or attempts to prevent any other person 


from engaging in the production, transporta- 
tion, storage or delivery of munitions of 
war or supplies or in the construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition of a defence 
project, shall be guilty of an offence punish- 
able on summary conviction by imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding two years, 
but such person may at the election of the 
Attorney General of Canada or of the Prov- 
ince be prosecuted upon indictment, and if 
convicted shall be liable to imprisonment for 
a term not exceeding five years. 

Provided however that, a person shall not 
be guilty of an offence under this Regula- 
tion by reason only of his taking part in, 
or peacefully persuading any other person to 
take part in, a strike. 

51C. The expressions “defence project”, 
“munitions of war” and “supplies” where 
they occur in the two next preceding Regula- 
tions, 51A and 51B, shall have the same mean- 
ing as in The Department of Munitions and 
Supply Act. 





National Housing Act Loans 


On July 30, the Hon, J. L. Isley, Minister 
of Finance, released figures showing the num- 
ber of National Housing Act loans approved 
during the first quarter of the fiscal year 
1941-42. The loans, which aggregated $5, 
545,389, numbered 1,642, and of these, 395 
were approved in April, 572 in May and 675 
in June. All were limited to the financing 
of single family dwellings. This increase now 
brings the total National Housing Act ap- 
proved loans to $73,765,334 and the number 
of units provided for to 22,123. 

The average unit loan for the months of 
April, May and June was $3,134. Significantly 
indicating how the National Housing Act 
is continuing its contribution to low cost 
housing in Canada is the fact that, of the 
above 1,642 dwelling units, 26 per cent were 
financed by loans of $2,500 or less, 56 per cent. 
by loans of $3,000 or less and 77 per cent by 
loans of $3,500 or less. The maximum loan 


‘as $4,000. 

The National Housing Act valuation of 
these new single family houses averaged 
$3,660. Approximately 43 per cent were 


valued from $3,000 to $4,000; 30 per cent from 
$4,000 to $5,000. Only 6 per cent were valued 
at more than $5,000; 21 per cent at less than 
$3,000. 

During the first quarter, 106 of the 90 per 
cent loans were authorized. This compares. 
with 413 such loans during the corresponding 
period of 1940. The decline in number is, 
in all probability, due to the rising costs of 
building. As of June 30, 1941, 2,322 of these 
90 per cent loans have been approved. Loan- 
ing facilities have been extended to 14 new 
communities, making 460 in all. 
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COMBINES 


INVESTIGATION ACT 


Tobacco Manufacturers and Wholesalers Convicted in Alberta Supreme 
Court—Combine and Monopoly to Detriment of Public— 
Fines $221,500 


RIED under criminal charges of com- 
bining to fix and enhance prices and of 
forming or operating a combination and 
monopoly against the interest of the public, 
six tobacco manufacturing companies, two 
sales companies of tobacco manufacturers, and 
nineteen wholesale companies handling tobacco 
products were convicted under the Combines 
Investigation Act at Edmonton, Alberta, on 
July 26. One individual head of a tobacco 
manufacturing firm and eight individual 
wholesalers similarly charged were also con- 
victed. The case was tried before a six-man 
jury presided over by Mr. Justice S. J. Shep- 
herd of the Alberta Supreme Court, and was 
the leading court case instituted since the 
commencement of the war involving offences 
of this class. 


Charges were laid in November, 1940, against 
those now convicted in the case of The King 
v. Imperial Tobacco Company of Canada 
Limited, and against two tobacco manu- 
facturing companies and one wholesale com- 
pany which elected trial by judge without a 
jury. The trial of these three accused has 
not yet been held. 


The completed prosecutions followed an 
investigation by F. A. McGregor, Commis- 
sioner of the Combines Investigation Act, and 
earlier court proceedings in 1939 and 1940, 
including a charge under section 498 of the 
Criminal Code on which a stay of proceedings 
had been entered by the Crown. The offences 
found by the present verdict involved agree- 
ments affecting prices and methods of dis- 
tribution, alleged to have been enforced 
and maintained by the convicted tobacco 
manufacturers and by members of wholesale 
tobacco associations throughout Western 
Canada and in Ontario, Quebec, and the 
Maritime Provinces. 


Sentences Imposed 


Fines imposed by Mr. Justice Shepherd on 
July 28 and July 31 upon the thirty-six con- 
victed companies and individuals totalled 
$221,500. The Imperial Tobacco Company 
of Canada Limited and five related companies, 
including The Tuckett Tobacco Company 
Limited, Hamilton; The B. Houde Company 
Limited, Quebec; and L. O. Grothe Limited, 
Montreal; were sentenced to pay fines totalling 
$125,000. Sentences of other convicted tobacco 
manufacturers were: W. C. Macdonald In- 


corporated, Montreal, $15,000; H. Simon and 
Sons Limited, Montreal, $10,000; L. D. Arnold, 
of the Royal Canadian Tobacco Company, 
Toronto, $10,000 or four months’ imprison- 
ment in default of payment. Western Grocers 
Limited, Winnipeg, and three subsidiary com- 
panies were fined amounts totalling $23,000. 
Consolidated Fruit Company Limited, Calgary, 
also operating wholesale houses in several 
Western provinces, was sentenced with two 
subsidiary companies to pay fines totalling 
$17,000. Fines imposed on twelve other 
wholesale companies and eight individual 
wholesalers carrying on business in Alberta 
ranged in amount from $250 to $3,000, with 
an alternative of sixty days’ imprisonment in 
default of payment with respect to convicted 
wholesalers other than corporations. The 
three companies awaiting trial by a judge 
without a jury are Rock City Tobacco Com- 
pany (1936) Limited, Quebec, and Benson & 


Hedges (Canada) Limited, Montreal, both 
manufacturers of tobacco products, and 
Macdonalds Consolidated Limited, Van- 


couver, handling tobacco at wholesale grocery 
branches throughout Western Canada. 


Proceedings on behalf of the Crown were 
conducted by the Alberta Attorney-General’s 
Department, represented by J. C. McRuer, 
KeOe of) Toronto, and «Hii Tis Wilsons KC} ° 
Assistant Deputy Attorney General of Alberta. 
Mr. McRuer was retained by the Muinister 
of Justice to act as senior Crown counsel under 
the authority of the provincial Attorney 
General. Counsel for the accused tobacco 
manufacturers, other than W. C. Macdonald 
Incorporated, were L. A. Forsyth, K.C., and 
Colville Sinclair, K.C., both of Montreal; 
EK. J. Chambers, K.C., of Calgary; and G. H. 
Steer, K.C., N. D. Maclean, K.C., and S. W. 
Field, K.C., all of Edmonton. S. Bruce Smith, 
K.C., Edmonton, represented the accused 
wholesalers. 

All of the accused found guilty were con- 
victed on charges of participating or assisting 
in the formation or operation of a combine 
relating to tobacco products (1) to prevent or 
lessen competition, (2) to substantially control 
production, sale or supply within Canada, (3) 
to fix common prices or resale prices, (4) 
to limit facilities for producing, supplying or 
dealing, and (5) to enhance the cost or price; 
and with participating or assisting in the 
formation or operation of a merger, trust or 
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monopoly, to the detriment or against the 
interest of the public. Counsel for a large 
number of the accused immediately announced 
they would appeal from the convictions. 


The Crown’s Case 


Operations of the combine as alleged by 
the Crown were centred upon evidence of price 
fixing, including the fixing of resale prices by 
all accused manufacturers to retailers and 
consumers, and prevention for several years 
of cigarette price reductions below a retail 
price amounting to 25 cents per package of 
25 cigarettes, and upon charges of undue 
restrictions upon selling methods of manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and retailers. Evidence 
of an organized system for enforcement of 
agreements of the combine was stated by 
Crown counsel to show pledges of collective 
refusal by wholesalers to buy products which 
independent manufacturers including W. C. 
Macdonald Incorporated had sought to have 
sold to the public at lower prices, and com- 
bined refusals to supply tobacco products to 
wholesalers and retailers who attempted to sell 
at lower prices than those set by the various 
accused manufacturers on tobacco products 
of their own manufacture. Wholesale and 
retail merchandising of pipe tobacco, cigarette 
tobacco, cigarette papers, cigars, cigarettes 
and other manufactured tobacco products in 
Western Canada was shown to have been 
conducted subject to arbitrary regulations 
enforced by agreement among the accused 
manufacturers and members of associations of 
wholesale distributors. A central executive 
organization known as the Western Canada 
Jobbers’ Association, maintained by the seven 
wholesale tobacco and confectionery associa- 
tions of the four Western provinces and north- 
western Ontario, had operated under a 
salaried secretary-manager with headquarters 
at Saskatoon. 


Development of the alleged combine was 
traced beyond the period of the war in 
evidence adduced by counsel for the Crown, 
and extended through the previous five years 
commencing in 1934. Signed agreements of 
wholesalers, drawn up at a national meeting 
of wholesalers and manufacturers in Montreal 
in 1936 as a formal basis for local enforcement 
-of the rules of the wholesalers’ associations, 
were shown to incorporate a written set of 
provisions known as the Statement. of Policy 
of the manufacturers and also the terms of an 
earlier agreement alleged to have been entered 
into by accused manufacturers in 1985. Written 
agreements between the Imperial Tobacco 
Sales Company of Canada Limited and each 
wholesaler and retailer to whom it sold were 
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stated to constitute a further means of enforc- 
ing the maintenance of the wholesale and 
retail prices fixed by each of the accused 
manufacturers. 

Investigating committees set up by whole- 
salers’ district associations were shown in 
evidence to have been authorized to investi- 
gate any deviation by members from the 
requirements of the Association agreements, 
and to report that members so offending 
might be refused supplies by the participating 
manufacturers for such periods of time as the 
investigating committee might determine. Ex- 
amples of operation of this investigating 
committee system shown in evidence included 
a. two-weeks’ suspension of a Calgary whole- 
saler who had promised a substantial donation 
to the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind, and the suspension of an Edmonton 
wholesale house for a similar period for offer- 
ing price reductions on fruit to be supplied to 
retail stores operated by Alberta co-operative 
associations. In each case it was held by the 
investigating committee that the offer of the 
suspended jobber represented an inducement 
to a prospective purchaser of tobacco products 
and was contrary to the tobacco association 
agreement. 


Evidence of prevention of more indirect 
price concessions to the public included en- 
forcement of an agreement which had almost 
entirely stopped a former extensive system 
of supplying premium goods by tobacco manu- 
facturers to consumers in return for sets of 
premium cards, and which was shown to have 
extended in 1940 to preventing the supplying 
of cigarettes to Canadian soldiers overseas in 
return for sets of premium cards packed with 
tobacco products by the largest independent 
manufacturer. Quantity discounts to con- 
sumers as represented by manufacturers’ 
redemptions of portions of used packages of 
tobacco products in prescribed quantities for 
cash, known as cash value panel fronts, were 
also shown to have been eliminated by agree- 
ment. Similar agreed restrictions of more 
minute detail, directly affecting consumers, ex- 
tended from stopping the packing of cigarette 
paper booklets with fine cut tobaccos to the 
prevention of retailers from giving paper 
booklets of matches in selling tobacco products 
to the public. 


Thirty-two Witnesses Heard 


Hearing of evidence in the case occupied 
forty-seven days. Thirty witnesses, practically 
all of whom were associated with tobacco 
manufacturing or distributing businesses, gave 
evidence as Crown witnesses and over one 
thousand documents were filed as exhibits. 
Crown witnesses from provinces other than 
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Alberta were H. J. Beveridge, of Saskatoon, 
secretary-manager of the Western Canada 
Jobbers’ Association; H. B. McKelvie, of 
Kelly-Douglas and Company Limited, Van- 
couver, president of the British Columbia 
Tobacco Jobbers’ Association; H. L. McNally, 
of National Grocers Company Limited, 


Toronto; T. H. McGuire, vice-president of 
The Tuckett Tobacco Company Limited; 
Earl Spafford, president of the Imperial 


Tobacco Company of Canada Limited; J. M. 
O’Brien, a director of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company of Canada Limited; and A. Gaston 
Munich, of Benson & Hedges (Canada) 
Tinted’ Montreal. 


Two witnesses were called by the defence, 
a court officer to identify records of former 
proceedings which defence counsel claimed 
were a defence to the prosecution just con- 
cluded, and F. P. L. Lane, of Montreal, vice- 
president of Imperial Tobacco Company of 
Canada Limited. Defence evidence included 
evidence of reductions in average prices of 
certain of the main classes of Imperial Tobacco 
Company products over a period of years, and 
further detailed evidence pointing to denial 
of the existence of a combination or monopoly 
of any detrimental nature. 

The Imperial Tobacco Company of Cautied 
Limited and its affiliated manufacturing firms 
were shown to control three-quarters of the 


production of manufactured tobacco products. 


The other accused manufacturers account for 
most of the remainder of the industry’s output, 
which in 1989 was valued at $47,000,000 exclud- 
ing excise duties, or an estimated amount of 
some $110,000,000 at retail prices paid by the 
consuming public. Net profits of Imperial 
Tobacco Company of Canada Limited, after 
income taxes and after special bonuses to 
executives, were shown to have. totalled 
$43,000,000 for the seven-year period from 1934 
to 1940. 


Judge’s Charge to Jury 


Mr. Justice Shepherd in delivering his 
charge to the jury said, quoting principles of 
law already laid down by the courts, that it 
was for the jury to decide whether in the case 
before them “that competition which is the 
life of trade and the only effective regulator of 
prices” had been unduly lessened or prevented, 
and whether there had been ‘fan improper, in- 
ordinate, excessive or oppressive. restriction 
upon that competition the benefit of which is 
the right of everyone.” Extracts from the 
Judge’s concluding review of the law and the 
facts of the case follow. 

“We have been now engaged I believe for 
fifty-four days in the trial of this case, and 


I believe it constitutes one of the longest trials 
in the history of Canadian jurisprudence; at 
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least, it is one of the longest that has ever 
occurred in Western Canada. . 

“During the course of the trial no evidence 
was tendered on one count as distinguished 
from the evidence on another count, but all 
of the evidence was put before you as if it 
were relevant to all of the six counts. You will, 
in arriving at your verdict in respect of each 
count, consider the evidence you have heard 
and decide in so considering it, does the evidence 
satisfy you beyond a reasonable doubt in respect 
of each count separately, and in respect of 
each accused. And in connection with the matter 
of reasonable doubt, I might only say that this 
is what a reasonable, intelligent man would 
apply to the daily problems of life. But if you 
have a reasonable doubt as to the guilt of any 
one of the accused, that accused is entitled to 
the benefit of that doubt. Where the evidence 
may be circumstantial you must be satisfied not 
only that the circumstances proved are con- 
sistent with the guilt of the accused, but also 
that they are inconsistent with any other 


rational conclusion. You will weigh the 
evidence on each count with the _ greatest 
care. 


“You have heard evidence to the effect that 
tobacco products in Canada have the benefit 
of a considerable protective tariff, and in this 
connection I do not think it is out of place 
for me to call to your attention a statement 
made by the Chief Justice of Canada in a 
judgment wherein he was reviewing the pro- 
visions of the,Combines Investigation Act, the 
statute under which these charges are laid, 
when he used these words:— 

‘It is hardly necessary to observe that trade com- 
binations and their effect upon competition and the 
results of competition have a special importance and 
significance in view of the settled policy of this 
country in the matter of protective duties. To the 
general belief that such duties, when imposed upon 
the scale on which they are maintained in this 
country, tend in their effects to facilitate the 
operation of plans for reducing competition and 
maintaining prices, there can be little doubt that 
legislation such as Section 498 of The Criminal Code 
and the Combines Investigation Act are very largely 

Sidwe:s 


In other words, Parliament has seen fit to 
enact this legislation for the protection of the 
public against a tendency which might arise 
for people engaged in selling goods which have 
the protection of a tariff to use that protective 
tariff as a means for reducing competition and 
maintaining prices. Parliament saw fit to place 
in the law something which would be available 
to check such a tendency.” 


“Tt will be your duty to look into the nature 
of the various agreements themselves and to 
say whether they ‘interfere with the free course 
of trade, or in other words, what, in essence, 
was the thing that these accused were seeking 
to accomplish. Here we have a very large 
number of defendants, all of whom are charged 
with having committed the same offences, and 
the question for your consideration is, in what 
respect does the evidence apply to each of the 
accused. And I might tell you that the general 
rule is well settled that where several parties 
conspire or combine together to commit any 
unlawful act. each is criminally responsible for 
the acts of his associates or confederates com- 
mitted in furtherance of any prosecution of the 
common design for which they combine. In 
contemplation of law the act of one is the act 
of all. The law considers that wherever they 
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act they renew, or perhaps to speak more 
properly, they continue their agreement and 
that this agreement is renewed or continued as 
to all whenever any one of them does an act 
in furtherance of their common design. It is 
immaterial, as affecting the question of co-equal 
responsibility, that one or more were not actually 
present at the consummation of the pre-concerted 
design or that the conspirator who committed 
the act cannot be identified or that the act 
charged might not have been arranged for. Each 
is responsible for everything done by his con- 
federates which follows incidentally in the 
execution of the common design, as one of its 
probable and natural consequences even though 
it was not intended as a part of the original 
design or common plan. 

“i feel bound here to tell you that I do not 
think it is open to serious dispute that there 
was a combination of all the accused, both 
jobbers and manufacturers, by way of actual 
or tacit agreement or arrangement in respect 
to the marketing of tobacco products through- 
out Canada, and in particular in the Province 
of Alberta, as evidenced by the various agree- 
ments entered into and which are filed as 
exhibits, and as further evidenced by the docu- 
ment known as the Memorandum of Novem- 
ber 8th, 1935; and includes the Jobbers’ Sellin 
Arrangement, the Manufacturers’ Statement o 
Policy and the Rules and Regulations, and the 
‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ Agreements. There is no doubt 
whatever about these documents, and I might 
further add that there can be no doubt about 
the agreement in respect of the reduction of 
direct accounts. What you are concerned with 
is the purpose and effect of these various 
documents and agreements, and in this con- 
nection I might add that the whole agreement 
or arrangement may not necessarily be in writ- 
ing, but some of the terms and conditions of it 
may be inferred to some extent by the conduct 
of the parties. It will be for you to find as a 
fact whether or not the agreement or arrange- 
ment did have or was designed to’ have the 
effect of accomplishing any or all of the things 
with which the accused was charged with doing; 
and then, should you find as a fact that the 
agreement or arrangement did have or was 
designed to have such an effect, vou have to go 
further and find as a fact whether or not the 
combination operated or was likely to operate 


to the detriment or against the interest of 
the public, whether consumers, producers or 
others.” 


“Now we have heard a great deal about price 
cutting and price cutters and I wish to eall your 
attention to the definition placed on price cutting 
in the Manufacturers’ Statement of Policy ... 
namely :—- 

‘“Price Cutting’? means the making of a discount, 
allowance, or rebate of any kind and, without 
limiting the generality of the foregoing, includes 
offering or promising any inducement such as money, 
matches, coupons, deals, free goods of any kind, 
or any present or future bonus or discount that 
might be deemed to constitute directly or indirectly 
a concession in prices and/or permitting the operation 
of a punch board or other game of skill or chance 
or mixed skill and chance which entitles any player 
to receive any tobacco products.’ 


Now this is a very broad and I might say 
all-embracing definition of a term with which 
we are all more or less familiar in the common 
acceptation of what it means; but it will be 
proper for you to consider how the enforce- 
ment of this provision in the Statement of 
Policy measured up to the declaration of the 
law I mentioned to you in the earlier part of my 
address, when I called to your attention the 


judgment of the then Chief Justice of Alberta 
in the Clarke case, wherein he said that men 
should have the absolute right, so long as they 
did not interfere with the rights of the public, 
to conduct their own business in the manner in 
which they see fit.” 


“Another defence suggested and argued by 
Mr. Smith was to the effect that certain pro- 
vincial statutes which he enumerated, and 
certain Codes promulgated in Alberta under 
the Department of Trade and Industry Act 
should excuse his clients from liability. I can 
only say what J have already said before during 
this trial, that this Provincial legislation can 
have no application in determining the guilt 
or innocence of the accused in this case. 

“Then it is suggested or argued that the 
arrangement was a good or even necessary 
thing for the welfare of the accused, but 
must tell you that this is no justification if the 
public interest has to suffer. The law being as 
I have already stated, the prime question cer- 
tainly must be, does the actual or tacit agree- 
ment or arrangement, however advantageous or 
even necessary for the protection of the business 
interests of the parties to it, impose an 
improper, inordinate or excessive or oppressive 
restriction upon that competition the benefit of 
which is the right of everyone.” 





The Labour Information Bulletin for July, 
1941, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour contains an interesting article 
on the development of the Food Stamp 
Program in the United States. 

This program started on an experimental 
basis in Rochester, N.Y., in May, 1939, and 
has been proven so successful that it has been 
extended to over 300 cities and areas. Nearly 
4 million single persons and persons in families 
recelving public aid are now using the free 
blue stamps to buy farm commodities. In May, 
1940, about 114 million persons were covered 
by the plan, according to the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration. 

The food stamp program is in effect in 
nearly all the important industrial cities in 
which relief population is concentrated, and 
also in a large number of small cities and 
rural areas throughout the United States. It 
also operates on a State-wide basis in Arizona, 
Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, and 
Washington. The program is now operating 
In areas containing nearly 50 per cent of 
the total population of the country. 

Participation of cities and States in the 
program is based upon the willingness of 
their welfare agencies, public officials, banks, 
and other local groups to support the pro- 
gram and help make it operate successfully. 
This co-operation has been forthcoming in 
the overwhelming majority of localities where 
the program ‘has been introduced. Retail 
stores, especially, have co-operated whole- 
heartedly. They have increased the volume 
of their sales and report little if any incon- 
venience through the use of orange and blue 
stamps in making sales to families on relief. 
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OPERATION OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN CANADA 
Radio Address of the Minister of Labour over National Network 


pe view of the recent coming into effect of 

the Unemployment Insurance Act, the 
radio address of the Minister of Labour, 
Honourable Norman A. McLarty, given over 
a national network on July 17, is considered 
particularly informative, especially in regard 
to the practical functioning of the legislation. 
Accordingly, the following text of the speech 
is given in full. 

On the first day of this month Canada 
celebrated its Seventy-fourth Birthday Anni- 
versary. On the same day the Unemployment 
Insurance Act began to function. It was less 
than one year ago—to be exact—on the 7th 
day of August that this measure secured the 
approval of Parliament. 

Much had happened before that. There 
had been agitation for it for over twenty 
years. Its proponents numbered among them 
the leaders of all political parties of Canada 
and chief among them was the Prime Minister 
of this country. 

Its passage through the House, including its 
consideration by the special committee to 
which it was referred, was helped by this 
unanimous support to the principle of the 
Bill. And its discussion in detail, while careful 
and weil considered, brought no differences 
of opinion on the general question of the 
desirability of the Act, and was limited to 
the particular details which the enactment 
involved. 

And today, after only two weeks have 
expired since the Act was placed into operation, 
there are registered over 100,000 employers; 
and the number of employees’ books which 
have been requisitioned exceeds two and one 
quarter million. 

The success of any social legislation, so wide 
in its application and so extended in its scope, 
necessarily involves its complete acceptance 
by the people of the country. The figures I 
have just given indicate the wide measure of 
that acceptance. When the bill was being 
considered, it was estimated that its coverage 
would be 2,400,000 and already to-day over 
93 per cent of those who it was anticipated 
would be included are now covered by the 
cloak of protection thrown over those who have 
feared the distress created by unemployment. 


Importance of Registration 


Employers—especially those with large 
staffs—have co-operated whole-heartedly. But 
I would point out that the Commission has 
no chart or compass to guide it in determining 
the number of employers who should properly 
register under the Act. As the administration 


of the Act progresses, this information will 
be available with a definite accuracy. 


There are some employers who have not 
as yet registered. There are doubtless some 
who do not realize that the Act applies even 
though there is only one employee who is in 
the insurable class. This is perhaps under- 
standable. Because for example, in some 
States of the United States Unemployment 
Insurance does not affect employers who have 
only one or two insured men. But in Canada 
it does. 

Every one who follows insurable work must 
be insured in this country. There are possibly 
employers who have not registered because 
they believe their failure to do so will not 
be discovered. This, however, is a vain hope. 
For the Act is not temporary or of limited 
duration. It is continuous. It is inconceivable 
that such a failure will not be discovered, as 
it would affect any and every employee. It 
is most illogical and unreasonable to assume 
that employees, no matter how secure they 
feel in their positions, would countenance the 
deliberate evading of an Act passed for their 
benefit in the event that unemployment should 
overtake them. 

Upon every employer who has not registered, 
I would urge that he secure a registration 
card from the Postmaster and carry out the 
rules printed on the card. 

It is most essential that this be done. It 
should be done not merely to avoid the 
inevitable penalty, but because in doing so 
you will be providing insurance protection for 
your employees—protection which, if you 
do not so provide, you will require to pay the 
employees’ contribution as well as your own 
at a later date in addition to the heavy 
penalty which is incurred. 


Soundness of Act 


The Unemployment Insurance Act repre- 
sents on the widest scale the most advanced 
social legislation ever enacted in Canada. It 
is not necessary now to deal with its ad- 
vantages in the maintenance of our social or 
economic structure, nor is it necessary to deal 
with the particular criticisms directed against 
either the scope or soundness of the Act. 

It is sufficient to say that no criticism has 
since been advanced that was not thoroughly 
considered in the Parliament of Canada, either 
in the House of Commons, the Special Com- 
mittee, the Committee of the whole House, 
or by the Senate of Canada. 
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In regard to its scope certain representa- 
tions were made which were ‘designed to 
extend it to other industries. It may be found 
desirable to do so and consideration is now 
being given to the extension of that coverage. 

The soundness of the Act is best guaranteed 
by the annual review of Parliament itself of 
the actuarial condition of the Fund and the 
right which the Act provides to insure the 
proper maintenance of that Fund itself. 

The arguments of those who seem to feel 
that it is their peculiar duty to raise public 
apprehension and distrust in every measure 
of human social progress and social advance- 
ment are best answered by the provisions of 
the Act itself and by the automatic require- 
ment for its annual review. 

It is being criticized in a very limited sec- 
tion for its timing. This criticism was urged 
before the Special Committee and it was urged 
on the one hand that it should be applied 
when employment was low, because then not 
so many would later be entitled to draw 
benefit—it was urged on the other that it 
should be applied when employment was high, 
because then the Fund would be created more 
rapidly. 

The best answer was afforded by Mr. Tom 
Moore, that great Labour Leader, when he 
stated that for over a quarter of a century 
he had been advocating helpful and progres- 
sive legislation, but he had yet to advocate 
one piece of such legislation at the proper 
and appropriate time. 


Administrative Machinery 


The machinery to carry out the terms of 
the Act has now been put into motion. It is 
not suggested that this machinery Is in per- 
fect working order, or that it will imme- 
diately operate completely free from friction. 
In fact, when we consider that it took three 
years in Great Britain and two years in the 
United States to place similar Acts into opera- 
tion—even though we had the advantage 
derived from their experience—the fact that 
the Canadian Act was brought into operation 
in less than one year is somewhat of an 
achievement and reflects credit on the efforts 
of the Commission. 

It must be borne in mind that all the re- 
gulations dealing with the multitude of pro- 
blems that must arise in such a widely exten- 
sive Act had to be prepared. A wide variety 
of forms dealing with all phases of employ- 
ment had to be designed and printed. Em- 
ployees’ books and stamps, returns and _ re- 
ports, accounting systems and tabulation forms 
had all to be prepared for an insurance 


business, which at its start involved an in- 
come of over $50,000,000 a year. 

In addition on recommendations received 
from the Civil Service Commission the per- 
sonnel of all the Insurance and Employment 
Offices had to be selected and trained. The 
total work involyed was enormous. 

Importance of Employment Offices 

The importance of the Employment Offices 
should not be overlooked. They are the cor- 
ner-stone of the whole Act. But they will 
have an effect beyond the Act, and will pro- 
vide for continuity of employment and a 
mobility of labour. 

An illustration of their efficiency was given 
by a somewhat well known letter that an 
irate father wrote to the British Government. 
He wrote as follows: 

“My daughter Gladys has paid into your 

scheme for four years; and each time 

she tries to get a bit of benefit you find 
her a job. It isn’t. fair.” 


The Provincial Employment Offices have 
now been largely absorbed. Other offices have 
been opened. There are to-day operating un- 
der the provisions of the Act a total of 44 
offices. It is imtended to increase this num- 
ber ‘to approximately 100. In the meantime 
staffs are being trained, efficiency 1s being in- 
creased, and the thought is that the operation 
of these offices will more efficiently act as 
a regulator between the supply of and the 
demand for labour, increase the mobility of 
workers throughout Canada, afford more de- 
finite data upon the available supply of labour 
and constitute a definite index on the unem- 
ployment problem if such should in future 
arise. 

Function and Purpose 


The Act provides for its administration by 
three Commissioners. One Commissioner was 
selected after consultation with employees, 
one after consultation with employers, and 
the Chief Commissioner was appointed by the 
Governor in Council. 

The late Dr. Joseph Sirois, who had been 
Chairman of the Dominion Provincial Com- 
mission after Chief Justice Rowell was com- 
pelled to relinquish that post, was appointed 
first Chief Commissioner. 

The unfortunate passing of Dr. Sirois which 
was much regretted required a new appoint- 
ment and the important work of Acting Chief 
Commissioner was carried on by Mr. Arthur 
MacNamara, Associate Deputy Minister of 
Labour. And he is at present acting in that 
capacity. 

Mr. R. J. Tallon was appointed as repre- 
sentative of the employees and Mr. Allan 
Mitchell as representative of employers. 
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They have all worked with a large measure 
of eagerness and sincerity—eagerness to see 
that the Act was applied at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, and sincerity to insure that its 
application will add to the security and hap- 
piness of the many thousands of Canadians 
it is designed to serve. 

The Commission has issued a booklet on 
regulations, a pamphlet for employees, and 
one for employers, calculated to answer many 
questions which are likely to be asked by 
both employers and employees about the 
Plan; and these can be secured upon request 
at any of the Commission’s employment offi- 
ces or from the Commission itself. The Plan 
is a co-operative one. It will function more 
smoothly and operate more successfully by 
co-operation of both employers and employees 
who understand it thoroughly. 

It is co-operative because workers, em- 
ployers and the Government are all contrib- 
uting to build ‘up. a fund in good times 
which will be available in times of depression. 
Tt is not a tax, any more than life insurance 
or than fire msurance is a tax. That it is 
contributory is fortunate for it gives to the 
worker the thought, and, the dignity which 
comes from that thought, that in the day of 
his abundance he is preparing for the day 
of scarcity and that what he receives in that 


day a scarcity will accrue to him not as 
charity, but as of right. 

A few days ago, an outstanding Labour 
Leader came to my office. He said “You 
will remember the discussion when the Act 
was being considered. You will remember 
that I was definite in my advocacy of the 
contributory principle. You know that a 
non-contributory plan was adopted in the 
United States. The reaction against that plan 
has now started, and why:— because labour 
wants to bear its full responsibility and wishes 
to carry its share of the burdens. It wishes to 
feel that the benefits it receives are not by 
virtue of charity but by right”. 

In the operation of the plan some difficulty 
may be found in applying it to particular in- 
dividual circumstances and to mdividual con- 
ditions. In any plan so comprehensive as to 
cover millions of workers this is inevitable; 
but this will be cured in time. If it be borne 
in mind the wide and fundamental purpose 
which the Act is designed to serve—the 
stimulus which it will give to our economic 
life and the stability which it will add to our 
social structure not alone now but in the 
future—it will be realized that no legislation 
in the course of our history will do more to 
promote the happiness and the prosperity of 
the Canadian people. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND AND THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES IN 1941 


New Brunswick 


fo) REAR the Session of the Legislature 
which began on February 25 and ended 
on April 4, an Act was passed to provide for 
compulsory school attendance ,and amend- 
ments were made in the Industrial Standards 
Act and in statutes dealing with mines, véca- 
tional education and early closing in shops. 


Compulsory School Attendance 


The School Attendance Act, which came 
into force on July 1, was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerte for May at p. 502. It makes 
school attendance compulsory throughout the 
province for the first time. The school leaving 
age is 15. Formerly, attendance was com- 
pulsory onlv at local option except in 
Fredericton, Saint John, Newcastle, Chatham, 
Marysville, Edmundston and Campbellton, 
where attendance up to 14 years of age was 
required by statute. 


Mines 


An amendment in the Mining Act replaces 
the clause permitting the holder of a coal 
miner’s certificate issued by an official Mining 


Board in Canada or in the British Isles to be 
given charge of a working place as if he 
held a certificate under the Act by a provision 
authorizing the granting of a certificate under 
the Act, without examination, to any holder 
of such a British or Canadian coal miner’s 
certificate. The Inspector of Mines may, 
after a hearing, cancel the certificate of any 
one who violates any provision of the Act or 
who, in the opinion of the Inspector, carries 
on his work in such a way as needlessly to 
endanger life or property. 

At every mine where the operator maintains 
a Mine Head Office a suitable book must be 
provided in which the Deputy Mines Inspec- 
tor must enter his report after each inspection. 
This report is to include references to all 
matters involving safety, either below or 
above ground, and is to be open for inspection 
by any representative of the employees. 

Safety rules relating to blasting were 
amended to provide that two timbers or rails 
placed upright and crosswise at the entrance 
to a place where blasting is to be done shall 
be recognized as a standard warning of danger 
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and to require that every missed shot shall 
be removed under the personal supervision of 
the foreman. 


Industrial Standards 


The scope of the Industrial Standards Act, 
1939, which applied only to the construction 
of buildings, roads, bridges, etc., was extended 
to apply to the construction, reconstruction, 
repair, alteration, or demolition of motor 
vehicles. The section excluding from the Act 
persons in temporary employment where the 
total cost of services and material does not 
exceed $100 was amended to exclude only 
such persons where the cost of services and 
material is $25 or less. 


Early Closing of Shops 


Hairdressing establishments were brought 
within the scope of the Early Closing Act, 
1939, which enables municipal councils to 
make by-laws fixing the hours for closing 
shops. 

Vocational Education 


The section of the Vocational Education 
Act which deals with the constitution of the 
Vocational Education Board was redrawn and 
now provides that the Board shall consist 
of nine, instead of eight, members, including 
the Minister of Education, Federal and 
Municipal Relations, who is to be Chairman, 
the Duirector of Educational Services, the 
Chief Superintendent of Education, and the 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture. In the 
selection of the five other members consider- 
ation is to be given, as formerly, to the 
interests of farming, labour, manufacturing, 
commerce and other industries or vocations. 


Credit Unions 


An amendment in the New Brunswick 
Credit Union Societies Act requires the board 
of directors of a credit union to set aside, at 
the end of each fiscal year and before the 
declaration of the dividend, at least 5 per 
cent of the net earnings for an education fund 
to be deposited in a chartered bank doing 
business in New Brunswick and to be admini- 
stered by the board for such educational 
purposes as it may determine. All such 
moneys must be expended within three years 
from the date on which they are set aside. 

The fiscal year of a credit union is to be 
from October 1 to September 30, instead of 
from January 1 to December 31, as formerly. 
The annual meeting is to be held within one 
month of the close of the fiscal year or at a 
time to be determined by the Registrar of 
Credit Unions. Annual reports are to be 
made to the Registrar on or before October 
31. 
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Prince Edward Island 


The Prince Edward Island Legislature, 
which met on March 24 and was prorogued on 
April 10, passed an Act enabling the Lieute- 
nant-Governor in Council to make regulations, 
fixing standard or minimum rates of remu- 
neration for the hire of trucks, truck drivers 
and trucking service in connection with any 
class or classes of contract or work and 
prescribing penalties for violation of such 
regulations. Regulations were issued on May 
1 (Lasour GazerTs, June, 1941, p. 652). 


The section of the Income Tax Act dealing 
with exemption of annuities from the tax was 
redrawn and now exempts income arising 
from any annuity contract entered into prior 
to June 25, 1940, to the extent provided by 
the Dominion Income Tax Act as amended in 
1930 and 1932. These amendments to the 
Dominion Act exempted income up to $5,000 
from annuity contracts entered into prior to 
May 26, 1932, and up to $1,200 from con- 
tracts made after that date. The amending 
section of the Prince Edward Island Act 
further provides that such exemption shall 
not extend to that portion of the income 
which exceeds the amount of the annuity 
actually specified in the contract before June 
29, 1940, where such excess amount arises by 
reason of any option or contractual right to 
enlarge the annuity income by the payment 
of additional sums or premiums unless such 
sums or premiums have actually been paid 
before that date. 


Resolution 


On April 9 the Legislature adopted unani- 
mously a Resolution for the appointment of 
a Special Committee of the House, consisting 
of six members, to study the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts of the other provinces of 
Canada and to recommend to the next session 
of the Legislature such measures as appear 
appropriate having regard to the problems 
created by its peculiar industrial conditions. 


Northwest Territories 


The Steam Boiler and Pressure Plant 
Ordinance, which was passed on June 30 and 
repeals an ordinance of 1901, applies to 
boilers and pressure vessels used for power, 
heating and refrigeration and for any purpose 
covered by the regulations, with the exception 
of boilers of less than 3 h.p. or those used 
for heating private residences housing less 
than’ three families or those subject to 
inspection under the Canada Shipping Act; 
boilers and pressure vessels on railways covered 
by the Dominion Railway Act; and pressure 
vessels of less than 14 cu. ft. volume or 
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operated at less than 50 pounds pressure to 
the square inch or those subject to inspection 
under the Dominion Explosives Act. The 
Canadian Interprovincial Regulations for 
Construction and Inspection of Boilers and 
Machinery are to apply to all work and 
inspections. 

Inspectors appointed under 
may enter at any reasonable hour premises, 
including places where boilers are under con- 
struction or repair, and may also make special 
inspections of boilers in use and require the 
owner to make the necessary repairs before 
the machinery may be used again. Records 
must be kept and annual reports made by the 
inspectors to the Commissioner of the North- 
west Territories. The owner of a boiler or 
pressure vessel must have it inspected annually 
unless he has an inspection certificate from a 
boiler insurance company doing business in 
Canada, must report any explosion, imme- 
diately, to the Commissioner and must provide 
an adequate first-aid kit. No person may 
weld a boiler or a pressure vessel unless he 
holds a welder’s certificate or is, in the opinion 
of the Commissioner, otherwise qualified. 
Rules are laid down covering the sale, 


the Ordinance 
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exchange or importation of second-hand 
boilers or pressure vessels. 

No person may operate a boiler or pressure 
vessel unless he is at least 21 years of age 
and has a certificate. Certificates are of four 
classes, graded according to the rating of the 
plant. Any person who holds a certificate of 
qualification from the Dominion or any 
Provincial Government or from a competent 
authority in any other portion of the British 
Empire, may obtain a certificate under the 
Act by making application and paying the 
prescribed fee. An engineer entering or 
leaving a position must send written notice 
to the Commissioner. Where the owner of 
a boiler or pressure vessel is unable to secure 
the services of a qualified engineer, the 
inspector may grant a permit to operate the 
plant for six months to any person who 
satisfies him as to his good conduct, sobriety 
and experience. Not more than one cer- 
tificated engineer is required to be on duty 
at any one plant. 

The Motor Vehicle Ordinance, passed on 
March 26, requires a chauffeur to be at 
least 18 years of age and to be licensed by 
the Commissioner. 


RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


- Shipping—Minimum Wages in British Columbia, Quebec and Saskatche- 


wan—Alberta Teachers’ 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


NDER the War Measures Act, Orders in 
Council have been passed which provide 

for the establishment of manning pools and 
the extension of welfare facilities for seamen, 
permit officers to act on ships in capacities 
higher than those for which they are cer- 
tificated, regulate the employment of aliens 
as officers on Canadian ships, and revise the 
regulations governing the Pilotage District of 
British Columbia. Minimum wage regulations 
include the following: in British Columbia, a 
new order governing the shingle industry and 
an amendment to the orders governing 
janitors; in Quebec, a new order governing 
taverns in Montreal, amendments to Order 4 
and to the orders governing the silk textile 
industry, the taxicab business in Montreal and 
theatres and cinemas in Montreal, and re- 
newals of the orders governing laundries in 
Montreal, full-fashioned stocking factories, 
teachers in Verdun, and public buildings in 
Montreal; and in Saskatchewan, two new 
orders extending the coverage of the Act, and 
revised orders governing retail, wholesale and 
mail order establishments, warehousing, dray- 
ing, cartage, transfer and delivery establish- 


Pensions—Alberta Trade Schools—Ontario 


ments, and factories, paint shops, plumbing 
and tinsmithing shops, fuel yards, lumber yards 
and building supply yards. In Alberta, re- 
vised and consolidated regulations have been 
issued under the Teachers’ Retirement Fund 
Act and the Trade School Regulation Act, 
and in Ontario operations other than farming 
carried on by farmers are brought under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Canada—War Measures Act 


P.C. 14/3550, May 19, is designed to main- 
tain the supply of merchant seamen and to 
ensure their welfare in port. It provides for 
the establishment of manning pools so as to 
afford adequate accommodation for merchant 
seamen where they may receive board, lodging 
and pay while in Canadian ports, in return 
for which they must agree in writing to go to 
sea on any ship to which they might be 
assigned. It also provides for the expansion 
of existing welfare facilities and the establish- 
ment of new ones. Moreover, existing nautical 
schools are to be extended and a special 
branch of the Department of Transport 1s to 
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be set up for the recruiting and training of 
officers and men. Provision is made for the 
appointment of a Director of Merchant Sea- 
men, together with such regional directors 
and staff as may be needed, to administer 
manning pools and welfare facilities. Mr. 
‘Arthur Randles has been appointed to this 
position by P.C. 141/4015, June 5. The Min- 
ister of Transport is empowered to make such 
regulations as he deems necessary for the 
above purposes, and a sum not exceeding 
$250,000 is appropriated for the construction 
of the necessary facilities and for their opera- 
tion during the fiscal year 1941-42. 

P.C. 4306, gazetted July 5, provides that the 
Minister of Transport may permit Canadian 
registered ships to clear on voyages with 
masters, mates or engineers not holding the 
certificates required by the Canada Shipping 
Act. If the appropriate examiners are satisfied 
that the officers in question are competent to 
act and if the Minister is satisfied that properly 
certificated officers are not obtainable, an 
officer with a certificate of lower than the re- 
quired grade may be permitted to act as 
master or mate, an uncertificated mate to act 
where a certificated mate or second mate is 
required, a second, third or fourth class en- 
gineer to act as first, second or third class 
engineer, a fourth class or uncertificated en- 
gineer to act where a second class engineer is 
required, and an uncertificated engineer to 
take charge of a regular watch in the engine 
room if the chief engineer is properly cer- 
tificated. 

P.C. 4807, gazetted July 12, amends and 
clarifies an Order in Council of October 15, 
1940. This previous Order, which was designed 
to facilitate the operation of requisitioned 
ships, provided that aliens might be author- 
ized by the Minister of Transport, if he was 
satisfied as to their competency, to act as 
masters or officers of any grade on ships 
registered in Canada or on Government ships 
not registered and would, if authorized, be 
deemed to hold the appropriate certificates 
under the Canada Shipping Act. Since doubt 
had arisen as to whether this Order applied 
to registered Government ships, and since, fur- 


ther, it is now considered desirable to limit — 


the employment of alien officers to foreign- 
going and home-trade ships, these latter are 
stated in the new Order to be the classes of 
ships on which aliens may be authorized to 
act. Doubt as to whether engineers came 
under the previous Order is now dispelled 
by their specific inclusion. 

By PC. 3841, gazetted June 14, special 
regulations governing the Pilotage District of 
British Columbia have been passed, making it 
compulsory for a vessel to accept the services 
of a pilot if so required by the competent 
naval authority, and amending pilotage rates. 


Alberta Teachers’ Retirement Fund Act 


Several amendments were made when the 
consolidated by-laws under this Act were 
gazetted on June 30. The maximum monthly 
pension remains at $25, one-half to be paid 
under the by-laws and a like sum out of a 
legislative grant. The by-laws and amend- 
ments have been summarized in the Lasour 
GazEeTTeE from time to time (1939, p. 1230; 
1940, pp. 248, 446; 1941, p. 1388) and the main 
changes now made are noted below. 

The provision added in December, 1940, 
granting a pension to teachers retiring between 
December 1, 1939, and December 81, 1940,° 
after at least 20 years’ teaching in Alberta, is 
retained, and the period is extended for 
another four years to December 31, 1944. After 
that the required teaching period is twenty- 
five years although a partial pension may be 
granted to those who have taught between 20 
and 25 years. A teacher retiring on or after 
December 1, 1989, who has reached 65 and has 
taught in Alberta for at least 15 years and 
in a public school in the British Empire or the 
United States for an additional period which 
will make a total of at least 25 years, is en- 
titled to a partial pension. 

Time spent as a school inspector, as a 
teacher in any institution under complete 
jurisdiction of the Department of Education 
of Alberta, or as a full-time employee of the 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, counts as ser- 
vice. When a teacher resumes teaching within’ 
a year of discharge from military service the 


Board decides whether time so spent is to be 


considered in calculating the pension. 

If a pensioner resumes work and is em- 
ployed for 10 days or more in any month the 
pension stops, to be resumed when he ceases 
work, recomputed with the additional service 
and contributions. Pensioners are to notify 
the Board of re-employment and make 
periodical reports. On the death of a pen- 
sioner the Board may pay his estate the pen- 
sion which would have been payable for the 
month in which he died as if it had accrued 
from day to day. When a contributor dies the 
Board may now refund to his estate the money 
to his credit. 

A new section provides that the employ- 
ment period of persons who cease to be 
employed as teachers for other reasons than 
those mentioned in the by-laws is to be com- 
puted only from the date of re-employment 
unless teaching is resumed within 26 months, 
or within five years if proof of good health 
is furnished. 

Contributors retiring under 65 not entitled 
to pensions may now claim the return of all 
or part of their contributions with interest 
if they file a written disclaimer within three 
years. Should they subsequently resume 
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teaching and require reinstatement, past ser- 
vice may be counted if the sum withdrawn 
is repaid with compound interest at 34 per 
cent. 


Alberta Trade Schools Regulation Act, 1941 


Order in Council 824-41, gazetted June 30, 
repeals regulations made under the 1931 Act 
(Lasour GazeTre, 1936, p. 1002; 1939, p. 675), 
and substitutes revised regulations. These 
contain several new features which are 
designed to tighten control over trade schools 
and are closely in line with regulations 
recently issued in Saskatchewan (LaAsour 
GAZETTE, January, 1941, p. 32). The more 
important changes are as follows. 

Applications for registration of trade 
schools must now be accompanied not merely 
by an outline of courses and fees, but also 
by copies of the form of contract, of all 
advertising material and of certificates or 
diplomas, by a statement of all texts and 
other equipment with which students are 
required to provide themselves, by certificates 
from the Medical Health Officer and the 
Fire Chief, and by a list of the names and 
addresses of sales agents. Equipment, courses 
of instruction and teachers’ qualifications are, 
as before, subject to the Muinister’s approval, 
and approval must now also be secured for 
standards and methods of instruction, sanitary 
and safety conditions and the form of con- 
tract used by the school. The general super- 
vision of advertising is continued, and a 
specific prohibition of certain enumerated 
types of misleading and exaggerated advertis- 
ing is introduced. Guaranteeing positions is 
also specifically prohibited. 

Other new clauses require that sales agents 
be licensed, that registers of students be fur- 
nished to the Minister on request, and that 
students under 16 be refused admission. 

There are also changes in details in the 
provisions governing registration fees, security 
and length of courses. 


British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 


A new Order 62 governing the shingle 
industry, effective from June 16, was gazetted 
June 5, replacing former Order 62 (Lasour 
GazettE, 1939, p. 474). The hourly rate of 
40 cents, which was the minimum under the 
superseded order, remains the minimum time- 
rate for all workers, but minimum piece-rates 
have now been established: 25 cents per 
square for sawing No. 1 shingles, 20 cents 
per square for sawing shingles of lower grade 
and 15 cents per square for packing shingles. 
Where shingles are packed otherwise than by 
the square, the minimum rates for sawing and 
packing are to be proportioned to the above. 
A square is defined as a roofing square of four 
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bundles, understood and accepted as a standard 
by the industry, and according to specifica- 
tions drawn up by the National Research 
Council of Canada. The exemption of inden- 
tured apprentices from the application of the 
order is continued, but the exclusion of 
shingle-bolt operations from the definition of 
“shingle industry” is abandoned. 

Orders 43B and 44B, gazetted June 12 and 
effective from that date, amend Orders 43 
and 44 dealing with male and female janitors 
(Lasour Gazette, 1937, p. 645; February, 1941, 
p. 188) by exempting those employed in one- 
room school-houses. 


Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Regulation 112, gazetted July 19 and 
effective from July 1, provides that opera- 
tions other than farming which are carried 
on by farmers but are not wholly incidental 
to farming, are to be included in the indus- 
tries in which employers are required to con- 
tribute to the Accident Fund, if these opera- 
tions would be so included when carried on 
by other persons. The coverage, however, 
applies only to workmen specifically employed 
in the operations concerned. Regulation 63 
of April 23, 1915, as amended by Regulation 
85 of December 8, 1915, which exempted such 
operations if less than six workmen were 
employed, is repealed. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


By Orders in Council gazetted during June 
and July, one order has been replaced, four 
others, including Order 4, have been amended, 
and an additional four have been renewed. 

Order 23 governing taverns in the Island of 
Montreal and in cities and towns within a 
five mile radius of it (Lasour Gazerrs, 1939, 
p. 157), has been replaced by a new Order 
23, gazetted August 2. Minimum hourly rates 
are increased as follows: from 35 to 45 cents 
for regular bartenders, from 43 to 56 cents 
for temporary bartenders, from 25 to 324 
cents for regular waiters, from 32 to 404 
cents for temporary waiters, and from 25 
to 80 cents for cleaners. A temporary bar- 
tender or waiter is defined as one who works 
less than 40 hours in any calendar week. 
A new classification is established, namely, 
bartender apprentices, by which is meant 
employees who have worked less than 648 
hours as bartenders in one or more establish- 
ments. The minimum rate for this class is 
set at 25 cents per hour. Overtime rates, 
which are payable for hours in excess of 54 
per week or 12 per day, are increased from 
time and one-quarter to time and one-half. 

Under a new provision, an employee work- 
ing alternately as bartender and waiter is 
to be paid for the hours spent at each type 
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of work at the rates fixed for the respective 
types, provided the hours are verifiable. If 
they are not verifiable, he is to be paid at 
the higher rate. The provision of the former 
order by which bartenders and waiters could 
not be required to do cleaning, is relaxed 
to permit them to do it when the tavern 
is closed. However, they must be paid for 
such work at the regular rates for bartenders 
and cleaners,.and the hours spent must be 
counted as regular hours of work. 


The clause requiring a rest of at least one 
half hour for every employee after six con- 
secutive hours of work is retained. So also 
is the provision that employees be paid for 
at least three hours of work each time they 
are called for duty, but this no longer applies 
to temporary bartenders and waiters. A new 
provision stipulates that the hours for which 
an employee must be paid include those 
during which he is held at the disposal of the 
employer. 

Other new provisions are as follows: em- 
ployers must keep registers of their employees, 
provide letters of reference when requested, 
undertake the expense involved in furnish- 
ing and maintaining uniforms, and must not 
make deductions from pay unless authorized 
by the Commission. The clause prohibiting 
the employment of females as bartenders 
and waiters 1s omitted from the new order. 

Order in Council 13824, gazetted June 7, 
amends Order 4, Article 70 (Lasour GaZErTs, 
May, 1941, p. 557), by adding the following 
to the hst for whom the minimum rate 
applies to a 54-hour week: boot-blacks, work- 
ers in textile mills manufacturing narrow 
fabrics, and workers in foundries in muni- 
cipalities of 10,000 inhabitants or more and 
municipalities within two miles of them; 
and. the following to the lst for whom the 
minimum rate applies to a 60-hour week: 
employees of apartment houses, real estate 
offices and office buildings, of foundries in 
municipalities other than the above, and of 
public corporations except for clerks, secre- 
taries and treasurers of municipal corpora- 
tions, school board clerks, teachers and 
beadles. 

By the same Order in Council, the resolu- 
tion of November 14, 1938, classifying the 
operation of .crushed stone quarries as a 
seasonal industry is repealed. The resolution 
of May 12, 1938, suspending for certain in- 
dustries the provisions of Order 4 which fix 
a 55-hour week for women and children and 
a 72-hour week for men, define overtime, 
and require time and’ one-half for overtime 
(Articles 75, 77 and 78), is also repealed, as 
well as all resolutions extending its applica- 
tion to other industries or establishments. It 
should be noted that the repeal of these 
resolutions does not affect the resolutions sus- 
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pending maximum hours and weekly rest day 
provisions in war industries. 

Order 5 governing the silk textile industry 
(Lasour GazeTtr, 1938, pp. 985, 1350) has 
been amended by an Order in Council 
gazetted June 7 and effective from July 5, 
to increase by four cents the minimum hourly 
rates for individual workers and also the 
average hourly rates for the groups estab- 
lished by the original order. The minimum 
rates for superintendents, foremen and over- 
seers, which were set by the original order 
at ten per cent above the highest rate for 
the groups under their supervision, are to be 
adjusted accordingly. The minimum weekly 
rates for assistant foremen, office staff, and 
messengers and office boys are raised, respect- 
ively, from $20 to $22, from $10 to $12, and 
from $6 to $8. 

Order 26A governing the taxicab business 
in the Montreal district (LaBsour GAZETTE, 
April, 1941, p. 485) and Order 40 governing 
theatres and cinemas in the Island of Mont- 
real (Lasour Gazette, June, 1941, p. 653), 
have been amended by Orders in Council 
gazetted July 26 and effective from that date. 
In the taxicab business, regular hours for 
telephone operators and despatchers are in- 
creased from eight to ten per day and from 
48 to 54 per week. In theatres and cinemas, 
deductions from pay may now be made 
when they are imposed by a Court order or 
by a statute or other document having the 
effect of a Court order. The minimum which 
must be paid for two shows in one day to 
stage hands and musicians employed less 
than four days per week is raised from $3 
to $3.50. 


By Orders 17A and 19A, gazetted June 7, 
Order 17 governing laundries and dry-clean- 
ing establishments in the Montreal district 
(Lasour GaAzerTTe, 1938, p. 1351) is renewed 
until June 15, 1942, and Order 19 governing 
the manufacture of full-fashioned stockings 
(Lasour GazettE, 1938, p. 1852; 1939, p. 1232) 
until June 17, 1942. Order 9 governing teach- 
ers in Verdun (Lapour GAZETTE, 1938, p. 626), 
has been renewed for one year beginning 
July 1 by an Order in Council gazetted 
July 5, and Order 14 relating to public build- 
ings in the Montreal district, has been 
renewed until August 31, 1942, by an Order 
in Council gazetted August 2. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Orders F and G, approved by Orders in 
Council gazetted July 15, and effective from 
August 1, extend the application of the Act 
to the town of Humboldt and the territory 
within five miles of it and to beauty schools, 
barber schools, and shooting galleries and 
other establishments operating games of skill. 
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Orders 1, 2 and 3 (Lasour Gazette, 1939, 
p. 1114; 1940, p. 810) have been replaced by 
new orders gazetted July 31 and effective 
from September 1. Orders 1 and 3 apply, 
respectively, to retail, wholesale and mail 
order establishments and all other shops not 
covered by other orders, and to establish- 
ments carrying on a warehousing, draying, 
cartage, transfer and delivery business. Order 
2, which formerly covered factories, fuel 
vards, lumber yards, building supply yards, 
and offices in connection with these, has been 
extended to include also paint shops and 
plumbing and tinsmithing shops (and their 
offices). The geographic coverage of the orders 
is restricted, as formerly, to cities and a five- 
mile radius. 

In all three orders, the definition of the 
normal working week is the same as in the 
superseded orders, namely, 48 hours or the 
number of hours usually worked in the estab- 
lishment if that is less than 48. The minimum 
weekly wages for full-time experienced em- 
ployees continue at $14 for workers coming 
under Orders 1 and 3 and at $13 for those 
coming under Order 2. Overtime rates and 
rates for part-time employees, for operators 
of vehicles and for employees engaged solely 
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in delivering merchandise on foot or bicycle, 
are also unchanged. There is a new provision 
in each order, however, which requires that 
an employee engaged partly in the delivery 
of merchandise on foot or bicycle and partly 
in the shop will be paid proportionately at 
the delivery rate and the shop rate, computed 
on the basis of time spent on each type of 
work. 

For inexperienced employees other than 
office help coming under Order 3, the mini- 
mum remains unchanged at $12 per week for 
the first six months followed by the full 
rate. For all other employees coming under 
the three orders, the learning period is 
shortened, the full rate being now reached 
at the end of 12 instead of 18 months. There 
continue to be three rates, but instead of 
receiving the lowest rate for six months and 
the next lowest for a subsequent six months, 
the worker is now entitled to increases at 
the end of three and six months. The third 
rate continues to be paid for six months. 
The percentage of inexperienced employees 
permitted is raised from 25 to 334; and in 
retail, wholesale and mail order establish- 
ments, 40 per cent is now permitted during 
October, November and December. 


PRODUCERS’ AND CONSUMERS’ CO-OPERATION IN CANADA IN 1940 


Annual Report of National Executive of Co-operative Union of Canada 


NDICATIVE of the position and progres- 


sive development of producers’ and con- ' 


sumers’ co-operation in Canada are statistics 
of affihated societies of the Co-operative 
Union of Canada given in the June issue of 
The Canadian Co-operator published by that 
organization. 

During 1940, sales of reporting societies 
affliated with the Co-operative Union of 
Canada totalled $18,365,924.51, an increase of 
$4,218,618.74 over the total sales reported in 
1939. Purchase dividends declared by these 
co-operative societies amounted to $535,972.77 
compared with $415,118.80. The net surplus 
of all societies is given in the statistical 
report as being $4,248,485. 

The report covers the financial operations 
of retail societies, buying clubs, wholesale 
societies, educational organizations, marketing, 
dairy, transportation and producers’ societies 
and a co-operative residence. 


Retal Societtes—The membership of the 
retail societies reporting on their activities in 
1940 totalled 20,098, while the amount of pur- 
chase dividend declared on the year’s opera- 
tions was $244,022.91. The net surplus of these 
societies amounted to $330,289.71. Sales for the 
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year were up by $668,046.13 over the 1939 
figure and totalled $6,143,673.91. Share capital 
of the retail societies amounted to $684,579.53 ; 
loan capital to $316,580.38, value of stock in 
trade, $925,469.47 and other assets, $1,299,645.23. 
The reserve funds of all retail societies 
reporting totalled $291,694.86. Salaries and 
wages paid by these organizations to 538 
employees amounted to $556,931.31. 

Wholesale Societies—-Of the five co-opera- 
tive wholesale societies reporting, the largest, 
the Saskatchewan Co-operative Wholesale 
Society Ltd., Saskatoon, reported total sales 
in 1940 to the value of $2,225,953.16, an increase 
of $728,172.33 compared with the sales volume 
for 1989. The members of this one society 
numbered 348. To 31 employees a total of 
$41,006.19 was paid in salaries and wages. 

The report of the Canadian Co-operative 
Union shows that members of all affiliated 


societies numbered 184,992; share capital 
amounted to  $1,311,747.06; loan capital, 
$399,406.83; value of stock in __ trade, 


$2,797,181.41; other assets, $49,450,001.13; 
reserve funds totalled $3,851,709.42; the number 
of employees of all societies, 3,943; salaries 
and wages paid, $4,388,323.06; while the net 
surplus of all societies totalled $4,248 485. 
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RECENT ACTIVITIES OF THE WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BOARD 
Summary of Quarterly Report for Period April 1 to June 30, 1941 


HE Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 

its latest quarterly report reviews the 
activities of the Board in the period April 1 
to June 30. During this period rent control 
was extended to twenty additional areas and 
uniform methods of considering application 
for rent variation were adopted; the order 
of the Board fixing the maximum price of 
butter was revoked; import licensing was 
extended to vegetables; the transfer to the 
Coal Administrator for the duration of the 
war the duties, functions and establishment of 
the Dominion Fuel Board, with full authority 
to administer, under the direction of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, the various 
Orders in Council authorizing assistance to 
the movement of coal. 


Also, during the period, the control of the 
issuance of all export permits was transferred 
by Order in Council P.C. 2448 of April 8, 
1941, to the Export Permit Branch of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. It 
was provided, however, where any commodity 
is subject to the control of any Board, Ad- 
ministrator or Controller, the Export Permit 
Branch shall secure the advice of such body 
before dealing with any such application. 


The following are the major features of 
the current quarterly report of the Board:— 


Sugar 


On April 29, under the Budget then 
presented, the excise tax on sugar was in- 
creased by one cent a pound, and at the same 
time the one cent per pound pre-budget levy 
which was introduced by Order of the Board 
on March 31, lapsed. While the refiners’ sell- 
ing price was thus unaltered from the level 
prevailing in the first week of April, individual 
retailers in some areas were found to have 
increased sugar prices by an additional cent 
when the Budget came down. When these 
instances came to the attention of the Board, 
immediate action was taken to restore prices 
to their previous levels. 


There has been no alterations in the Ad- 
ministrator’s selling price of raw sugar during 
the past three months. 


Arrangements as to the price to be paid for 
Empire sugars purchased in accordance with 
the United Kingdom-Canada Sugar Control 
Agreement for the third war year, commenc- 
ing September, 1941, have been completed. 
Under these arrangements the basic prices and 
the terms and conditions of sale remain the 
same as in 1940-41. Barring unforeseen in- 
creases in freight and insurance costs, the 


Administrator’s selling price of raw sugar 
should remain unchanged for the year 1941- 
42, the report declares. 


Bread 


Several inquiries were conducted by the 
Board during the past quarter into alleged 
price-fixing agreements by manufacturers and 
dealers to increase the price of necessaries of 
life. 

In one such instance where it had been 
reported that all the bread companies and 
distributors in an Ontario community had 
decided at a meeting to increase the price 
and that the new price would apply to all 
firms vending bread, the Chairman of the 
Board expressed the definite disapproval of 
any such joint action to increase prices under 
wartime conditions. He pointed out that such 
joint action to eliminate price competition 
would likely involve violation of the Com- 
bines Investigation Act and necessitate pro- 
ceedings under that statute. 

Bread prices in the City of Halifax were 
reduced early in this quarter when one of 
the larger bakeries restored the weight of its 
principal ten cent loaf from 20 to 24 ounces 
without increasing the price. The original 
reduction in the weight of the Halifax loaf 
had followed a “price war” in September, 1939, 
when the 20 ounce loaf was put on the market 
at seven cents. 

Butter 


Canadian butter production in the first four 
months of the year totalled 67,350,000 Ibs., 
an increase of 8,500,000 Ibs. or 14-5 per cent 
over the same four months of 1940. In the 
light of the current stock and production 
figures, the Board on May 1, 1941, revoked 
the maximum price order respecting butter 
which had been made on December 27, 1940. 

On May 10, 1941, an Order in Council was 
passed approving a schedule of minimum 
prices issued by the Dairy Products Board in 
the Department of Agriculture. In six 
provinces, British Columbia, Ontario, Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island, the minimum price of cream- 
ery butter, first grade solids, delivered to pur- 
chasers was set at 2945 cents for May, 30 for 
June, 303 for July, 31 for August, 314 for 
September and 32 for October. Prices of first 
grade creamery prints or rolls delivered to 
purchasers were fixed at 1 cent per pound 
above solids in each month. In Alberta and 
Manitoba the price schedules are 2 cents 
lower and in Saskatchewan 3 cents lower in 
each month. Prices of butter of lower grades 
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are to be determined proportionately in ac- 


cordance with grades established under the 


Dairy Industry Act. 
Tea 

A considerable curtailment in available 
ocean transport from the Orient, and a con- 
sequent reduction of normal tea imports, 
resulted in a Board survey of existing stocks 
and a conference with representative import- 
ers and dealers. Shipping arrangements since 
concluded, however, give ground for hope 
that adequate supplies for the balance of the 
year will arrive. 

Rents 

A considerable number of areas were brought 
under rent control in the quarter reviewed; 
the procedure for making rental applications 
in municipalities brought under control in 
1941 was extended to the areas previously 
subjected to rent control; booklets explaining 
the unified procedure were distributed to the 
public; the policy of the Board on rental 
control as applied to new housing was defined ; 
and proceedings were instituted against a 
number of persons alleged to have contravened 
the rent control orders. 

New areas brought under the rent control 
regulations during the past quarter were as 
follows:— 

Nova Scottia—Truro, Yarmouth; 

New Brunswick—Moncton, Sussex; 

Ontario—Port Arthur, Fort William, Sault 
Ste. Marie, Belleville, Peterborough, Oshawa, 
Whitby, Welland, Niagara Falls, Fort Erie, 
Thorold, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Mer- 
ritton, Hamilteun, Burlington, Dundas, Gode- 
rich; 

Mantoba—Dauphin; 

Saskatchewan—Regina, Yorkton. 

In each case basic maximum rentals fixed 
are those in effect on January 2, 1941. 

The attitude of the Board towards rentals 
for new housing was clarified by the Rentals 
Administrator in a public statement issued 
on April 23, 1941. The Administrator pointed 
out that the Board had no desire to hamper 
residential construction in congested areas and 
that, so long as owners of newly constructed 
houses or apartments refrained from asking 
exorbitant or excessive rentals, they need have 
no fear of the effects of rent control. 

Proceedings were instituted during the 
quarter against several persons alleged to 
have contravened the rental regulations of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Coal 
Canadian coal production for the year end- 
ing March, 1941, increased 1,200,000 tons over 
the preceding twelve months. The April and 
May production of 2,400,000 was, however, 
about 110,000 tons below the same months of 
1940, increases of 80,000 tons in the three 
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prairie provinces being offset by declines of 
170,000 tons in Nova Scotia and 20,000 tons 
in British Columbia. The Nova Scotia de- 
crease is attributed chiefly to labour difficul- 
ties, and that of the Vancouver Island 
collieries to loss of markets as a result of 
curtailed shipping activity on the Pacific Coast. 

Imports of bituminous coal from the 
United States were increased by more than 
three and a half million tons in the year 
ending March, 1941, and, in anticipation of a 
still greater demand, dock operators and dis- 
tributors have been urged by the Adminis- 
trator to stock to capacity. 

With an increase in both domestic produc- 
tion and imports of coke, available Canadian 
supplies were increased by a million tons in 
the past fiscal year. Owing to the increase in 
metallurgical usage of coke and heavier indus- 
trial demand for war production in both the 
United States and Canada, supplies of coke 
for domestic use next winter will be con- 
siderably reduced. 

An extensive “buy early” campaign was 
launched by the Administrator early in June. 
Consumers and dealers were asked to pur- 
chase and take delivery before October of 
the maximum possible quantity of their fuel 


requirements for the coming winter. 


Late in June the duties and functions of the 
Dominion Fuel Board were transferred to the 
Coal Administrator for the duration of the 
war with full authority to him to administer 
these under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. 

Supervision of coal purchases for the 
Department of Munitions and Supply and 
the Defence Department was co-ordinated on 
June 1 in the office of the Coal Administrator. 
Coal contracts and the installation of heating 
equipment will be reviewed in the light of 
the most efficient and economic use of avail- 
able fuel supplies. 

Adequate ship charters have been negotiated 
for the transport of Nova Scotia coal by the 
St. Lawrence water route during the present 
season of navigation. Charter prices have, 
however, advanced considerably over the 1940 
rates. 

The Coal Administrator, in co-operation 
with the Oil Controller, has endeavoured to 
secure a larger provincial market for the 
Vancouver Island collieries whose bunkering 
business has been adversely affected by the 
decline in west coast shipping. This policy 
of encouraging the use of domestic coal has 
already had successful results in Northern 
Ontario where industrial users have greatly 
increased their purchases of Alberta bitum- 
inous coal over the same period last year. 

On June 6, by Order in Council P.C. 4016, 
all coal mining undertakings in Canada were 
declared to be essential services under the 
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Defence of Canada Regulations, and any one 
impairing the efficiency or impeding the work- 
ing of coal mines will henceforth be liable 
to incur the penalties imposed thereby. 


Hides and Leather 

An increasingly higher volume of domestic 
sales and a continued rise in United States 
market prices, gave Canadian hide prices an 
upward tendency early in the past quarter, 
and a speculative influence was apparent in 
May. 

Announcement by the United States Govern- 
ment late in May that a schedule of price 
ceilings would be imposed in the near future 
led to a sharp decrease in trading in the first 
two weeks of June. On June 14 the United 
States Price Administrator fixed maximum 
prices for domestic cattle hides, calf and kip 
skins. Canadian light native cow hides, which 
had reached a high of 16 cents per pound, 
moved down only temporarily in conformity 
with the “pegged” United States prices, but 
were up to 16 cents again by June 17, and 
maintained that level in a quiet market. 

Prices of upper leather advanced one to 
two cents over the levels prevailing in March, 
1941. A further three to five cents per pound 
increase in sole leather prices has been an- 
nounced effective August 1. 

A survey of the manufacturing costs of 
standard lines of Canadian shoes for the fall 
trade showed that to May 1 there had been 
little or no increase in factory costs over 
last year. Only in a few men’s lines did 
higher prices for material and labour add five 
to fifteen cents to the manufacturing costs of 
a pair of shoes. Most lines of women’s shoes 
showed slightly higher factory costs but, in 
the majority of instances, the additional costs 
of materials and labour amounted to less than 
fifteen cents a pair. 

It is expected that, for most lines of shoes, 
retailers will be able to absorb any slight 
increase in factory costs without advancing 
retail prices. Although this may result in 
some cases in modification of customary per- 
centage markup, the increased sales which 
are expected should maintain or enlarge trad- 
ing margins. Retail sales of shoes during the 
first four months of 1941 were twenty-five 
per cent above the 1940 level. 

Fish and Vegetable Oils 

Consistently increasing production of cod 
liver oil was recorded during the past quarter, 
especially in the medicinal grades, and the 
Oils Administrator has made a complete sur- 
vey of Canadian pharmaceutical companies 
as to their consumption of cod liver and 
other vitamin oils during the past year, 
stocks now on hand, and future requirements. 

In the Budget of April 29, 1941, vegetable 
oils were added to the schedule of the War 


Exchange Conservation Act, and imports are 
now under licence with permits being granted 
by the Department of National Revenue on 
approval by the Oils Administrator. 

Prices of fats and oils advanced sharply 
early in the quarter as the result of increased 
United States demand for domestically pro- 
duced oils, the shipping shortage, and _ in- 
creasing costs of oils imported from Pacific 
countries. 

The newly established copra plant at Van- 
couver began producing coconut oil in May, 
and its capacity is being further enlarged. 


Wool 

Adequate supplies of both military and 
civilian wools are assured up to the spring 
of 1942, and before that time ample stocks 
of new clip Australian and New Zealand wools 
should begin to arrive. 

As in previous reports, tabular statistics of 
wholesale and retail prices and indexes of 
wholesale prices and the cost of living are 
also given in the current report. Copies of 
this report and previous ones may be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, Ottawa. 





Reduction of Hours Resulting From ‘‘Freez- 
ing” of Silk Supplies in U.S.A. 


On August 10 the Associate Director- 
General of Office of Production Management, 
Mr. Sidney Hillman asked all processors of 
silk, rayon and hosiery to limit the work-week 
rigidly to 40 hours to help meet the acute un- 
employment problem created by lack of silk 
supplies and inadequate production of Ameri- 
can yarns. ‘ 

Mr. Hillman addressed a letter to all silk, 
rayon and hosiery processing associations, ask- 
ing for “complete cooperation” to overcome 
unemployment threatening many of the silk 
industry’s 175,000 workers. 

The letter pointed out that the freezing of 
all silk supplies for military uses, and the conse- 
quent OPACS program allocating rayon to the 
manufacturers formerly engaged in silk process- 
ing, “has resulted in considerable distress to the 
entire industry, both management and labour. 

‘While the industry as a whole is cooperat- 
ing with the government to solve the various 
problems which have arisen from the freezing,” 
the letter said, “one of the chief questions 
which must be clarified and overcome, im- 
mediately, is that of unemployment. 

“T understand that employees in a_ sub- 
stantial number of silk mills are working more 
than 40 hours a week. To spread employment 
as widely as possible during this period of 
transition, may I urge that you restrict the 
number of hours to an absolute maximum of 
40 working hours per week for each employee. 


al eS eee 
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“This restriction should apply to all silk and 
rayon processing plants, including hosiery 
knitting, throwing, weaving, winding, warping, 
twisting, and allied operations. It should not 
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apply to those plants engaged in the produc- 
tion of rayon yarns.” (A similar silk “freez- 
ing” order was passed in Canada on August 9 
see page 870 this issue.) 


WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for July, 1941 


UMMARIES showing the month to month 
progress of Canada’s War Emergency 
Training Program in the first six months of 
1941 have been published in the Lasour 
GAZETTE each month commencing with the 
issue of March, 1941. Reports from the 
schools and training centres for the month 
of July indicate that a larger number of new 
trainees entered the classes in that month 
than in any one of the preceding six months. 
This was due principally to a substantial in- 
crease in the numbers entering the classes in 
the province of Quebec where enlarged train- 
ing facilities were made available. In the 
twenty Quebec schools in which training was 
in progress in July, new trainees enrolled in 
the month numbered 1,397. 

The total number in training in the Domi- 
nion at July 1, 1941 was 9,581 of whom 4,655 
were recelving training for industrial war pro- 
duction, 2,145 were in the courses for young 
men desiring to enlist in the R.-C.A.F. and 
2,781 were enlisted men receiving traiming as 
tradesmen and mechanics. During July, 5,830 
entered the classes, of these 3,137 were en- 
rolled in industrial training courses, 1,061 
were admitted to the R.C.A.F. classes and 
1,632 were enlisted men referred to the schools 
by the Army. In the month 1,973 graduates 
were placed in employment, 1,043 from the 
R.C.A.F. classes joined the Air Force and 64 
from the industrial classes enlisted in the 
armed forces. Enlisted men who completed 
their training as tradesmen numbered 1,133. 
At the end of July there were 10,255 in train- 
ing of whom 5,095 were in industrial classes, 
2,075 in the R.C.A.F. classes and 3,085 were 
in the Army classes. 

Arrangements were completed in July 
whereby R.C.A.F. classes were inaugurated in 
Ontario. at Hamilton Westdale Technical, 
Toronto Central Technical and Ottawa Tech- 
nical schools. At Hamilton radio mechanic 
training is being provided, at Toronto, classes 
in radio mechanics, aero-engine, and airframe 
mechanics are in progress, and at Ottawa 
training is being given in radio mechanic and 
aero-engine classes. Previously R.C.A.F. clas- 
ses in Ontario were held at the Galt Aircraft 
School only. In the Province of Quebec 
arrangements are being made for an R.C.A.F. 
course in radio mechanics at the Montreal 
Sherbrooke Street Technical School. At pre- 
sent the only R.C.A.F. courses in the province 


are at the Cartierville Aircraft and R.C.A.F. 
School. 

The majority of the schools are operating 
two shifts per day and many are operating 
three shifts. In a number of schools special 
evening classes are being conducted at the 
request of industrial concerns engaged in war 
production to afford imstruction in blue print 
reading, shop mathematics and related sub- 
jects for the employees of these firms. 

At the Technical School in the City of 
Quebec classes have recently been started in 
which training in trades in connection with 
the ship-building industry is furnished. 

Explanation of Tables 

In Table 1 the numbers in training and the 
numbers placed in employment, enlisted, etc., 
from April 1, 1941 to July 31, 1941 and also 
in the month of July are shown for the 
Dominion and for each province, a separation 
being made of those in the industrial, R.C.A.F. 
and Army classes. As indicated, the place- 
ments, enlistments and withdrawals are ap- 
plicable only to the industrial and R.C.A-F. 
classes. The numbers who completed train- 
ing in the Army classes are shown in a 
separate column. 

Table 2 shows by provinces and schools the 
numbers in training at the end of July with 
the main trade categories of traming provided 
in the industrial classes in each school being 
shown. The table also shows for each school 
the numbers placed in employment and the 
numbers who left voluntarily for medical 
reasons or were discharged during July. 

Table 3 is an age classification of new 
trainees enrolled in the industrial classes from 
April 1, 1941 to July 31, 1941 and in the month 
of July. Veterans of the 1914-18 War and 
discharged soldiers of the present war (who 
are given preference in the selection of 
trainees) are included in Table 3, but a 
separate age classification of these is shown 
in Table 4. In respect to the lower age 
groups shown in Table 3 it may be stated 


that a large proportion of the numbers shown 


are young men who have been rejected for 
enlistment. As previously mentioned instruc- 
tions have been issued to selection officers to 
avoid admitting to the classes men of military 
age except those who have been rejected for 
enlistment. Table 5 is a classification by 
trade categories of the enlisted men in train- 
ing as army tradesmen at July 31, 1941. 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO JULY 31, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF JULY, 1941 
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Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
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td Tl +e Tul a Tal ie Tah ie Jul “a Jul 
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114 38 94 24 19 pe DU he PG aha as 231 64 
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TABLE 4.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 
PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941 
TO JULY 31, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF JULY, 1941 
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(2) Cooks 92; Instrument Mechanics 45. 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 


Financial and Statistical Summary as at June 30, 1941 


N the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment 
to that Act providing for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial con- 
current acts, as at June 30, 1941. (The text 
of the Old Age Pensions Act was given in the 
Lasour Gazette for April, 1927, page 375, and 
the new regulations were reviewed in the issue 
for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 

The Act made provision for the estab- 
lishment of a Dominion-provincial pensions 
system to be effective in such provinces as 
might enact and give effect to special legis- 
lation for this purpose. All the provinces are 
now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for 20 years, and in the province 
in which the application is made for the 
five years immediately preceding the date 
of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred property 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 
Indians, as defined by the Indian Act, are 
not eligible to receive old age pensions. 

The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 

Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At’ the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 

In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 


of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1935. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance in 
respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 

The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is $240 
per annum. If however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to $120. 
If a pensioner is unmarried, the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount of his 
income from earnings or other sources in 
excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeeds $200. 

Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 

Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under .this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND SratisticAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1941 
British . New : : 
Alberta : Manitoba . Nova Scotia Ontario 
fi on Act effective hee ee a Act effective pore cs - Act effective | Act effective 
Aug. 1, 1929 Sept. 1, 1927 Sept. 1, 1928 July 1, 1936 Mar. 1, 1934 Nov. 1, 1929 

Number of pensioners ._ NER a Se 10, 743 14,068 12, 668 11,760 14, 402 59, 226 i 
Average monthly pension..... 18-56 19-12 18-72 14-71 14-97 18-55 
*Percentage of pensioners to 

total population... ... 2... 1-35 1-81 1-73 2:57 2:57 1-57 
*Percentage of persons over 70 

years of age to total popu- 

LAtIONC eee eee ee a2 2-39 3-60 3-14 4-16 5-00 4-37 
*Percentage of pensioners to 

population over 70 years 

OL ARO che. Cie a oak 56-54 50-24 55-08 61-89 51-44 35-89 
Dominion Calsrament con- 

tributions for quarter end- 

ed Jimers0, 19418. $444,756 76 $593,353 46 $523, 660 53 $388,267 76 $483,405 96 | $2,425,023 78 
Dominion Government con- 

tributions from inception 

OLCA CER aes ne oat $13,672,491 33 |$19.128,.844 89 |$19,386,487 66 | $7,112,564 16 |$13,016,373 77 | $90,474,795 05 




















Wumiber of pensioners, |). ..225.-- 6-414. 
Average monthly pension............... 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 


*Percentage of persons over 70 years of 
age to total population. . 

*Percentage of pensioners to ‘population 
OVeriOL years OL ALC.) 4 ye 

Dominion Government contributions for 
quarter ended June 30, 1941.......... 

Dominion Government contributions 
frome INCeplion OfLACt. 4) aac. - feiss 


Paes 
Act effective 
July 1, 1933 


33-25 
$50,441 52 
$1,306,514 79 





Quebec 
Act effective 
Aug. 1, 1936 


49-41 


$1, 665,502 02 


Saskatchewan 
Act effective 
May 1, 1928 


59-82 
$497,575 53 


$34,991,948 66 | $17,628,315 23 


N.W.T. 
Order-in- 
Council 


Jan. 25, 1929 


8 
20-00 


0-08 
1-22 
6-56 
$475 54 


Totals 


185, 957 


$7,072,462 86 


$ $18,859 45 | $216,737,194 99 





* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1940—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 


FINANCIAL AND STaTisticAL SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS IN CANADA AS AT JUNE 30, 1941 











Number of pensioners................--- 
Average monthly pension............... 
Dominion Government contributions for 

quarter ended June 30, 1941.......... 
Dominion Government contributions 
. from inception of amendment to 

OVALE ACER WR. aes ae. DE: 











Nim ber Of PENSIONCTS.. 6.0. 5 a5 fs. 5 aoe as 
Average monthly pension............... 
Dominion Government contributions for 
quarter ended June 30, 1941......... 
Dominion Government contributions 
from inception of amendment to 

3 Q.A.P. Act 


Se sia a eee. Sw ie's e.0 e6)¢.sla)e) &) 9. 8 eis 











British : 
Alberta : Manitoba 
Act effective iPass 4 Act effective 
Mar. 7, 1938 Dec. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 
198 303 315 
19-56 19-71 19-64 
$8,630 48 $13,411 61 $13,894 63 
$91,592 70 $150,951 97 $147,318 54 
Ontario Paya Quebec 
Act effective Act effective Act effective 
Sept. 1, 1937 Dec. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 
1,478 111 1,992 
19-65 13-88 19-51 
$65,878 27 $3,561 63 $89,069 69 
$777,997 90 $42,285 22 | $1,040,700 13 


New Brunswick 


Nova Scotia 





Act effective Act effective 
Sept. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 
(AVE 612 
19-66 19-26 
$31,337 10 $26,006 63 
$356,718 91 $306,046 68 
Saskatchewan 
Act effective Totals 
Nov. 15, 1937 
292 6,018 
19-89 
$13,200 03 $264,990 07 
$145,840 71 $3,059,452 76 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Employment Offices 


a fetal accompanying information as to the 

employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The numer of firms so 
reporting June 1 was 12,555, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,528,834. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting 
for June was 2,012 having an aggregate 
membership of 290,957 persons, 4-1 per cent of 


whom were without employment on July 1. 
It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


(1) The Employment Situation at the Beginning of June, 1941, as 
Reported by Employers 


For the fifth consecutive month, the trend of 
employment in Canada was upward at June 1. 
The increase in the reported staffs, though 
seasonal in character, was decidedly above the 
average for that date in the years since 1920, 
being, in fact, the largest advance recorded in 
any month in this period of over twenty years. 
Returns were received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 12,555 establishments 
whose employees aggregated 1,528,834 at the 
beginning of June, as compared with 1,451,322 
at May 1. This gain of over 77,500 workers, or 
5-3 per cent, reflected the establishment of a 
new all-time high in industrial activity in the 
Dominion. 

Ordinarily, the expansion between May 1 
and June 1 is greater than that between any 
other two consecutive months in the year. 
The general movement usually continues 
favourable until the autumn, but the improve- 
ment shown in succeeding months in the last 
twenty years has almost invariably been less 
extensive than at the begining of June. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
of employment stood at 153-0 at June 1, 1941, 
compared with 145-5 in the preceding month, 
and 120-9 at June 1, 1940; the previous high 
figure for June 1 had been 122-2 in 1929. The 
seasonally corrected index, standing at 151-1 at 
May 1, rose to 153-0 at the date under review; 
this adjusted figure, (which coincided with the 
crude index), was the highest in the record. 


As was explained in the last two bulletins on 
employment, the genuinely large increases 
indicated in recent reports may to some extent 
be exaggerated by the use of the new ques- 
tionnaire. The present form, in calling for 
statistics of payrolls, requires a statement of 
the number employed in the pay period falling 
nearest to the last day in the month, since 
the employees and the earnings must be re- 
lated; the questionnaire formerly used had 
asked only for the number at work on the 
single day. The number employed during the 
pay period very frequently exceeds the num- 
ber employed at a single date, for one reason, 
because it involves a larger coverage of 
casually employed workers. Their inclusion 
to a greater extent than in the former record 
produces the most serious danger to the com- 
parability of the indexes, and results in dis- 
crepancies which are more difficult to rectify 
than inconsistencies due to any other factor. 
Consequently, the industries ordinarily em- 
ploying a considerable proportion of casual 
labour are chiefly responsible for any loss of 
comparability between the present and the 
former statistics of employment. 

The number of persons added to the re- 
ported working forces at the date under review 
was exceptionnaly large, as already stated. 
However, the percentage increase (5:3) has 
been exceeded on several occasions, notably 
by that indicated at June 1 in 1929, 1937 and 
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1928, as well as in a few earlier years. The per- 
centage gain at June 1, 1940, was also. frac- 
tionally higher. While this lowering in the 
latest percentage of increase is, of course, 
partly due to the growth in the figure on 
which the percentage is based, it may never- 
theless imply that the most serious loss in the 
comparability of the current statistics with 
those for earlier periods as a result of the 
new questionnaire, took place at April 1 with 
the initial tabulation on the new basis. If this 


the former, there was widespread activity; 
the additions to the staffs were most pro- 
nounced in the pulp and paper, food, chemical, 
non-ferrous metal, lumber and iron and 
steel divisions, but the movement was also 
decidedly upward in many other branches 
of manufacturing. The only exception was the 
tobacco group, which was seasonally inactive. 
The increase in iron and steel, (in which the 
co-operating establishments absorbed nearly 
8,900 additional workers) raised the index for 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Notre.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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inference is correct, any such loss, whose 
extent necessarily cannot be determined, may 
perhaps be of less importance than was feared. 

There was very general improvement in 
industrial employment at the beginning of 
June, 1941, increased activity, on the whole, 
being recorded by establishments in all 
provinces, in each of the eight cities for 
which statistics are segregated, and in most 
industries. 

The largest gains reported in the various 
industrial groups were those of 29,230 em- 
ployees in manufacturing, 26,532 employees 
in construction and maintenance. Within 


that group to 273-9 per cent of the 1926 
average, an all-time maximum. In many other 
industries, new highs were established by the 
latest figures. 

The non-manufacturing groups also reported 
substantial gains; these were mainly of a 
seasonal character, but in most cases they 
exceeded the increase indicated as normal at 
June 1 in the period, 1921-1940. As already 
dated, construction provided work for a 
large number of additional employees, while 
logging, mining, communications, services and 
trade were also much more active. 
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A review of the situation in the various 
industries is given in greater detail following 
the analyses for the provinces and the leading 
cities. 

Important improvement had been indicated 
at June 1, 1940. The 12,091 employers then 
making returns had employed 1,183,210 men 
and women, compared with 1,118,232 at May 1. 
This was an increase of 5:8 per cent. 

The indexes for June 1 in recent years of 
the record, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
are aS follows, 1941, 153-0; 1940, 120-9; 1939, 


113-1; 1938, 111-9; 1987, 114-3; 1936, 102-0: 
1935, 97-6; 1934, 96-6; 1933, 80-7; 1932, 89-1: 
1931, 103-6; 1930, 116-5; 1929, 122-2; 1928, 


113°8 and 1927, 107-2. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 


Statistics collected from banks, trust com- 
panies and stock market operators show that 
at June 1, 901 firms and branches in these 
lines of business employed 59,960 persons, 
compared with 59,861 in the preceding month. 
The addition of these figures to the returns 
furnished in the manufacturing, logging, 
mining, transportation, communications, con- 
struction, service and trade industries brings 
the total number of employees included in the 
June 1 survey of employment to 1,588,794 in 
13,456 establishments, and lowers the index 
of 153-0 in the industries above enumerated, 
to 151-2; the May 1 index of 145°5 was 
lowered by the inclusion of the data from 
financial institutions to 143-8, while that for 
June, 1940, stood at 120-6 when such returns 
were included, as compared with 120-9 for the 
industries enumerated in the third sentence 
of this paragraph. 


Statistics of Earnings 


The payroll datat given in this bulletin 
result from the third tabulation of statistics of 
current earnings, and, like those obtained in 
the first two tabulations on this subject, must 
be regarded as subject to revision. 

In the last week in May, the earnings of the 
1,528,834 employees for whom statistics are 


1 The following briefly explains the statistics requested 
on the questionnaire, and their treatment in the Bureau. 

Industrial establishments are asked to furnish data 
showing the aggregate earnings of their employees in the 
last pay periods in the month, the employees and their 
earnings to be grouped according to the duration for 
which they are paid. This usually results in statements 
of amounts earned in monthly, semi-monthly, fort- 
nightly and weekly pay periods; occasionally data for 
other periods are given. Many firms furnish informa- 
tion for different categories of employees who are paid 
at each of these intervals, while others habitually use 
only one or two pay periods in their time keeping 
organization. 

In the Bureau the statistics of earnings reported for 
the various periods exceeding a week are reduced to the 
proportion which would be earned in one week, the 
numerator of the fractions used for this purpose being 
six days, the standard working week; the denominator 
of the fraction, are the number of working days covered 


available amounted to $38,622330. In the 
period of observation in April, the same estab- 
hshments reported that. 1,451,322 workers had 
received $36,593,655. The May figure was 
higher by $2,028,675, or 5:5 per cent than that 
for April. The number of employees showed a 
rather smaller proportionate gain 55-3 per 
cent; accordingly, the average per capita 
earnings also slightly advanced, rising from 
$25.21 in the one week in April, to $25.26 in 
the corresponding week in May. The general 
increase would probably have been rather 
larger had it not been for the observance of 
Victoria Day in many establishments, with 
consequent loss of earnings. 

The aggregate and the per capita figures for 
April obtained in the tabulation of the returns 
for May, differ from those published in the 
last issue of this bulletin. This is mainly due 
to the fact that more complete payroll data 
are available than when the original compila- 
tion was made for April, but is also partly due 
to revisions in the figures previously tabulated. 
In some cases, these revisions come from 
corrections made by employers in their original 
returns in response to requests for clarification, 
and in others, to differences in the interpreta- 
tion of the data which became possible only 
when comparison could be made with sub- 
sequent reports from individual establishments. 
Further revisions of this sort will no doubt be 
required for some months to come. 


As stated in the last bulletin on this subject, 
the Bureau, to ensure accuracy and com- 
parability in the payroll statistics, is calculating 
for office use a figure of per capita earnings 
for each establishment. This permits the 
checking and verification of any unexplained 
variations from preceding months and enables 
the detection of inconsistencies in the figures 
furnished before the statistics are tabulated. 
In view of the many thousands of returns 
received, the process is lengthy and laborious, 
and inevitably delays the preparation of the 
current statistics of employment and earnings. 
However, these calculations seem necessary 
for the present, at all events. 


by the different payrolls. In the case of those salaried 
employees whose earnings are calculated on an annual 
or monthly basis, so that they are not affected by the 
number of working days in the period, fixed proportions 
are used to reduce the earnings to a weekly basis, and 
these proportions are not varied with the length of the 
calendar month. 

The sums resulting from these calculations are then 
aggregated to give the total amounts which would be 
paid for services rendered in one week by the persons on 
the payrolls of the co-operating establishments. The 
employees reported are not in all cases necessarily em- 
ployed for a period of six days by one employer. As 
already stated in connection with the figures of em- 
ployment, the inclusion of casual workers to a greater 
extent than in the former surveys of employment, 
necessitated by the new questionnaire, constitute the 
greatest danger to the comparability of the present and 
the former statistics of employment. 
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The accompanying table shows for the 
provinces, the eight leading cities and the main 
industrial groups, the number of employees 
reported at May 1 and June 1, together with 
their earnings in the last week in April and the 
last week in May. 


Manufacturing—In the manufacturing in- 
dustries, the 872,655 men and women employed 
at June 1 by the 6,900 co-operating manu- 
facturing establishments were reported to have 
earned $22,528,809 in the final week in May. 
The same firms had 843,425 employees in their 
last report, and the earnings of such workers 
in one week in April were stated as $21,780,965. 
The number of employees, and the aggregate 
weekly payroll both rose by approximately 
3°5 per cent. There was accordingly no 
change in the per capita earnings, which were 
$25.82 in the one week in April and May. 
There would undoubtedly have been an in- 
crease in the latter period had not many estab- 
lishments closed over the Victoria Day holi- 
day, with consequent reductions in the wages 
paid. 


Logging —The number of persons employed 
in logging showed a substantial increase, 
largely as a result of river driving operations, 
while there was an increase of 39-2 per cent 
in the aggregate earnings. However, the per 
capita figure declined from $20.26 in the last 
week in April, to $18.85 in the last week in 
May. The latter figure was higher than that 
indicated in the last week in March for those 
employed at April 1, when the number of 
workers reported approximated the number 
employed at. the first of June; the large 
decrease noted in the intervening report in 
employment and in aggregate earnings was 
due to seasonal causes. 


Mining—In mining, the aggregate and the 
per capita earnings were both higher in the 
last week in May than in the period of 
observation in April, these increases accom- 
panied a considerable expansion of employ- 
ment in metal mining and in quarrying and 
the extraction of non-metallic minerals, while 
there was a moderate seasonal decline in coal- 
mining. The figures of earnings in all three 
branches of mining were higher in May. 
In coal mining this was partly due to more 
continuous operations in certain areas in 
which an industrial dispute had been reported 
in the period for which information was fur- 
nished in April. 


Communications. — The communications 
group showed improvement in employment, 
and in aggregate payrolls and per capita 
figures, there being a gain of 4°8 per cent in 
the number employed, together with an in- 
crease of 6:1 per cent in the total earnings. 


The per capita average rose by 32 cents, to 
$27.13 in the last week in May. 


Transportation—The moderate falling-off in 
employment in transportation indicated at 
June 1 was accompanied by an increase in the 
aggregate and the per capita earnings in the 
final week in May. The total figure amounted 
to $3,646,745, compared with $3,621,978 in the 
period of observation in April, while the per 
capita figure rose from $29.10 in that week 
to $29.43 in the last week in May. 


Construction —There was increased activity 
in construction, in which the co-operating em- 
ployers reported 17-7 per cent more workers, 
and the total weekly earnings rose by 19-3 
per cent, to $3,985,850 in the period in May 
for which data are available. The per capita 
figure, was also rather higher, standing at 
$22.55, compared with $22.34 in April. 


Services—Employment in the service divi- 
sion increased by just over three per cent, 
and the aggregate payrolls showed the same 
percentage of increase. Accordingly the per 
capita figure of earnings was unchanged, stand- 
ing at $15.98 in the periods in May and April 
for which data are available. In connection 
with these returns, it should be pointed out 
that the statistics of earnings are exclusive of 
the value of board and lodging which in the 
hotel and restaurant group frequently consti- 
tute a part of the remuneration of employees. 


Trade—In trade, there were advances in 
the number of persons employed and in the 
aggregate and the per capita earnings. The 
reported staffs rose by 1-6 per cent and the 
wage and salary disbursements by 2-8 per 
cents, while the average earnings increased 
from $22.41 in the last week in April to $22.68 
in the same period in May. 

A brief analysis of the information for the 
provinces shows widely distributed increases in 
the total weekly earnings of those on the pay- 
rolls of the co-operating establishments, the 
gains in the one week in May over the corre- 
sponding period in April, ranging from 2°8 
per cent in British Columbia to 14 per cent 
in Nova Scotia and 16-7 per cent in Prince 
Edward Island. The per capita figures in 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British 
Columbia were also higher in each case in 
May than in April. In New Brunswick and 
Quebec, however, the weekly averages were 
lower. In the former, the difference was due 
to the re-employment of large numbers of bush 
workers, whose rates of pay are below the 
general average; it should be noted in con- 
nection with earnings in logging camps that 
the value of board and lodging is excluded from 
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the statistics furnished, these including only 
money payments. In Quebec, the average 
earnings, at $23.38, were six cents less in the 
one week in May than in the same period in 
April. In that province, there was a slightly 
larger percentage increase in the number of 
employees taken on than in the aggregate 
earnings disbursed, while the observance of 
Victoria Day also lowered wage payments in 
some establishments in the last week in May. 

In each of the eight leading cities, expan- 
sion in employment was accompanied by a 
gain in the reported aggregate of earnings 
for one week in May, as compared with the 
period of observation in the preceding month. 
These ranged from a fractional percentage in- 
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crease in the total disbursement reported in 
Ottawa, to that of 4-7 per cent in Winnipeg. 

The former was the only one of these centres 
to show a decline in the per capita average. 
This was chiefly due to the observance of the 
Victoria Day holiday. No general change 
was shown in the per capita figure in Montreal. 
In this, as in the other centres, the individual 
earnings In many cases were lowered by the 
week-end holiday; otherwise the per capita 
figure in Montreal for the last week in May 
would have been above that for the last week 
in April. In the remaining centres for which 
statistics are segregated, the per capita aver- 
ages in the period of observation in May were 
higher than in April. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at May 1 and at June 1, 1941, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and Earnings of these 
mployees in One Week i in April and One Week in May. 


(The payroll figures are preliminary and are subject to revision.) 











Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 

4 f Employees Earnings reported for Earnings in 

Geographical and Industrial Unit reported for One Week in One Week in 

May 1 June 1 April May April May 
} $ $ $ 3 
(a) Provinces 
Maritime: Provinces eto uot > cents oeiins ee ater 101,620 115,291 | 2,181, o 254395 hes 21.46 21.10 
Prince’ Edward dslandsphitee-) May OEMOwn ne Ree aae 1,880 2,079 37.4 43, 676 19.91 21.01 
IN Oives SCOCIA | eda Re eines WMAI esr Mpa Cal 62,196 68,611 1,301, rt 1,483,577 20.93 21.56 
Newe Bruns wiles uci cites atic elie a alii sareEtte ne 37,544 44,601 841, 745 905, 842 22.42 20.31 
Quebe! Meee ee EE OB Oe Shee 426,019 457,959 9,985, 438 | 10, 709, 145 23.44 23.38 
COMEAPIONS ere Sk eran t stron s dons vase otek 6 allemaal» 633,844 657,368 | 16,927,474 | 17,649,691 26.71 26.85 
Prairie Provinces.) .e's:oee sa ae eis eee eee 167,434 173,683 | 4,240,344 | 4,480,646 25.30 25.80 
METIIEO TAs 5) OM Rite ey, Ae Ee nciahon dally aa aps 79, 002 81,755 2,030,040 |} 2,139,109 25.70 26.16 
Saskatchewan ves atceklek saeco siderite 33, 828 35,308 827, 183 868, 123 24.45 24.59 
Alper tatu, Se ireranien Mad Oc eiee nae. mean, fun Be 54, 604 56, 620 1,383,121 1,473,414 25.33 26.02 
British Columbians. se. ng. shade se 122,405 124,533 | 3,259,347 | 3,349,754 26.63 26.90 
Canada ory ees tea AUN eS 1,451,322 | 1,528,834 | 36,593,655 | 38,622,330 25.21 25.26 
(b) Cities 
NiGmitred lc ghee’. tscsptess insite te, Meni atahest ee be oe oc ea ee 208, 524 2138, 752 5,141,998 | 5,281,796 24.71 24.71 
Quebec Ory coe camo ce es a caetey | meee cater 21, 863 22,613 451, 684 468, 434 20.66 20.72 
TOLONCOS SG. SHALE ic The eee tla ahd Sikes Mila Otis 191,757 196,336 | 5,101,449 |} 5,231,894 26.60 26.65 
COTTE 6) CaN CS Ra SR IS I aA 19, 233 19, 834 454, 963 456,921 23 .65 23 .04 
he UsH abl iro): MoM NMy an eae Vn ant eA Mera aN calah a yiAiy SeT al AIAN dupe og le 51,342 52,826 1,411, 266 1,461, 037 27.49 27.66 
Windsor is. serenade aa ete e's cit sia dys cuca tae etd are 31,198 31,475 1, 168,384 1,186, 218 37.45 37.69 
WaAnnipee see | Claes inrenouictias waaretehow. sudieene af ate tetanic Ira eae 49,720 50,993 1,237,919 1,296,596 24.90 25.43 
‘VAR COUVEL Ys Sacer a ire Yu tke Sch stokes deck RG RET eee 49, 750 49,987 | 1,264,764 | 1,279,885 25 .42 25.60 
(c) Industries 

Manufacturing 7c ie salen. Sap dk eS te J 843,425 872,655 | 21,780,965 | 22,528,809 25.82 25.82 
Boyan AP ge WC Sota Uy ALA ed TE GU 31,403 46,965 636,117 885, 291 20-26 18.85 
Maa one lai aeestid aes pia dalle Pee e se svar fetta Rene TS te 82,012 83,929 2,417, 826 2,621,321 29.48 31.28 
Communications: ss. axle. ei 24,778 25,974 664,393 704,770 26.81 2f2138 
Transportation4. (4%. soe er eigice & celeces 124,470 123,921 3,621,978 8,646, 745 29.10 29.43 
Construction and Maintenance 150, 211 176,743 | 3,340,001 | 38,985,850 22.34 22.55 
Sérviceas cub te eRe SARS DARE Re saa Me nk 36,915 38,073 589,957 608,478 15.98 15.98 
DRAG sake sates « ae hereies pane ds, sel a eo es eet 158, 108 160,574 3,542,418 3, 641,066 22.41 22.68 
Kight Leading Industries......................... 1,451,322 | 1,528,834 | 36,593,655 | 38,622,330 25.21 25.26 


ranged from 1:7 in British Columbia to 17:1 
in New Brunswick. Employment generally 
was at an exceedingly high level as com- 
pared with June 1 in earlier years of the 
record. 

Maritime Provinces—Considerable increases 
were reported in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, according to 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend of employment was upward in 
each of the provinces, with firms in Quebec 
and Ontario showing the greatest expansion; 
the workers added to the staffs of the 
co-operating establishments numbered 31,940 
in the former and 23,524 in the latter, while 
the percentage gains over the preceding month 
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statistics received from 891 employers in the 
Maritime Provinces with a combined working 
force of 115,291 persons, as compared with 
101,620 at May 1. This gain of 13-5 per cent 
has rarely been exceeded in any month in the 
years for which data are available; to some 
extent, the unusually large increase is a result 
of the use of the new questionnaire, which, in 
asking for statistics of earnings, also requires 
a statement of the number employed during 
the pay period, rather than the number at 
work at a given day. The latest index, at 
154°2, was at an all-time maximum. The 
figure at June 1 of last summer had been 117-0. 

Manufacturing reported decided expansion 
at the date under review, particularly in the 
iron and steel, lumber, pulp and paper and 
animal food divisions; logging, trade and con- 
struction also afforded more employment, the 
advance in the last-named being greatest. On 
the other hand, transportation was seasonally 
slacker, and mining showed a slight decline. 

The 851 firms reporting for June 1, 1940, 
had employed 86,809 workers, or 3,100 more 
than at the beginning of May of last year. 

Quebec—Improvement was indicated in 
most industrial groups in Quebec; manufac- 
turing, logging and construction recorded 
especially pronounced additions to the per- 
sonnel, but there were also important in- 
creases in transportation, trade services and 
mining. Within the manufacturing division, 
pulp and paper, chemical, lumber, iron and 
steel and non-ferrous metal plants reported 
the greatest expansion, but the trend was also 
upward in the food, textile, leather, electrical 
apparatus, clay, glass and stone and many 
other industries. 

Statements were tabulated from 3,133 firms 
employing 457,959 workers at June 1, 1941, or 
31,940 more than in their last monthly report. 
The general gain indicated by the employers 
making returns was exceptionally large, sub- 
stantially exceeding the average at June 1 
in the years, 1921-1940; it was also greater than 
that noted at the same date of last year, when 
the co-operating establishments, numbering 
3,015, had reported 351,911 employees, as com- 
pared with 325,985 in the preceding month. 

Ontario—There was considerable expansion 
in operations in manufacturing, logging and 
construction and maintenance at June 1, 1941, 
together with smaller increases in employment 
in mining, transportation, services, communica- 
tions and trade. Within the manufacturing 
division, the lumber and iron and steel and 
food divisions showed the largest additions to 
the forces, but there was also improvement 
in the food, rubber, chemical, pulp and paper, 
clay, glass and stone, electrical appliance, non- 
ferrous metal, non-metallic mineral product 
and other groups; on the other hand, tobacco 
works were seasonally slacker. 
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The staffs of the 5,419 co-operating establish- 
ments in Ontario aggregated 657,368 at the 
latest date; as compared with 633,844 at May 1, 
this was an increase of 23,524 employees, an 
advance that was much greater-than-average 
in the experience of past years. The general 
index of employment, at 162-1 at June 1, 1941, 
was higher than at any other date in the 
record. A combined staff of 505,126 had been 
reported by the 5,250 concerns furnishing data 
for the same date last spring. 


Prairie Provinces—Construction (especially 
highway and railroad construction and 
maintenance), transportation, communications, 
manufacturing, services and trade showed im- 
portant improvement in the Prairie Provinces, 
while there was little general change in 
mining, and logging was seasonally slacker. 
In the group of factory employment, there was 
an upward movement in food, lumber, and iron 
and steel. The expansion resulted in a 
generally higher level of activity than at 
June 1 in any other year since 1929. 


The 1,789 firms whose statistics were tab- 
ulated reported 173,683 employees, as against 
167,434 in the preceding month; the situation 
improved at June 1 in each of the provinces 
in the Prairie Area. Larger increases had been 
indicated at June 1, 1940, when the 1,716 
establishments making returns had employed 
140,331 workers, compared with 130,901 at 
May 1; employment was then, however, at a 
lower level. 

British Columbsa—-An aggregate working 
force of 124,533 was reported by the 1,319 
co-operating employers, who had 122,405 per- 
sons on their payrolls at the beginning of 
May. The latest increase, following many 
noteworthy gains, was not equal to the average 
reported at June 1 in the years since 1920, 
being also smaller than that indicated at the 
same date in 1940. The index of employment 
at June 1, 1941, was at a new maximum 
standing at 134-9, it was over 20 per cent 
higher than at the beginning of June of last 
year. 


Manufacturing recorded marked improve- 
ment, that in lumber, food and iron and steel 
factories being most pronounced. Among the 
non-manufacturing groups, logging and trade 
showed heightened activity, while transporta- 
tion and construction were quieter. 


For June, 1, 1940, statements had been 
received from 1,260 employers of 99,033 
persons. 


Table 1 gives monthly index numbers for 
the five economic areas since 1937, together 
with figures for June 1 in the years, 1927-1937; 
available indexes for Prince Edward Island, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta are also shown. 
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Employment by Cities 


The trend was favourable in each of the 
eight cities for which separate compilations are 
made, Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver showing improvement. The largest 
additions to the staffs were reported in Mont- 
real and Toronto, while the most pronounced 
percentage gains were in Quebec City and 
Ottawa, being 3:4 per cent and 3-1 per cent, 
respectively. The index number of employ- 
ment in each of these centres was higher than 
at any other date in this record. 


Montreal—Further marked improvement 
was recorded in Montreal, where the 1,816 
co-operating firms employed 213,752 persons, 
or 5,228 more than at May 1. Manufacturing 
showed a large increase, most of which took 
place in iron and steel, while there were also 
gains in food, tobacco, clay, glass and 
stone and electrical apparatus factories; on 
the other hand, the textile division was quieter. 
Among the non-manufacturing division, trans- 
portation, building and services afforded more 
employment. The index, at 141-0, was 27-5 
points higher than in June, 1940, a smaller ad- 
vance had then been recorded in the 1,779 
establishments from which information was 
received, whose employees had numbered 
176,777. 


Quebec—There was an important gain in 
industrial activity in Quebec City, manufac- 
turing, transportation and construction report- 
ing greatly heightened activity. Statements 
were tabulated from 216 employers having 
22,613 workers, as against 21,863 in the pre- 
ceding month. Expansion on a larger scale 
had been indicated at the beginning of June 
of a year ago, but the level of employment 
was then much lower according to information 
from 214 firms with a force of 17,427 men and 
women. 

Toronto—Returns were furnished by 1,881 
business houses in Toronto with 196,336 em- 
ployees, compared with 204,952 at May 1. 
Manufacturing as a whole was decidedly 
brisker, there being gains in most of its 
branches, notably in iron and steel, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metals, food and print- 
ing and publishing. Transportation and con- 
struction also afforded more employment. The 
general index in Toronto was over thirty- 
three points higher than at June 1, 1940, when 
statistics from 1,800 establishments indicated 
a combined staff of 154,752 or 2.544 more than 
at the beginning of May of last year. 

Ottawa—Generally heightened activity was 
noted in manufacturing, transportation, con- 
struction, services and trade also showed 
moderate improvement. A total working force 


Taste I-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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137-7 | 145-7 | 111-3 | 107-5 | 107-0} 120-0 116-8 
143-1 | 152-0} 116-7] 113-3 | 106-6} 128-5] 129-4 
146-8 | 156-4 | 124-1] 120-5] 122-1] 131-1 132-7 
157-3 | 162-1 | 128-3] 124-7 | 127-4] 134-5] 134-9 
30-0] 43-0] 11-4] 5-4] 23] 3-7 8-1 





Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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of 193834 men and women was recorded at Hamuilton,—There was a further increase in 
June 1, 1941, by the 241 co-operating firms, Hamilton, where data were furnished by 338 
who had 19,233 on their payrolls in the pre- employers who had 52,826 persons on their 
ceding month. At the same date of last year, ee er ree tree at cher enineaae 


237 establishments had reported 15,993 em- ; er 
ployees, a gain of 931 from their May 1, 1940 of May. This advance exceeded that indicated 


forces, while the index was then 32-7 points at June 1, 1940, when employment was not so 
lower than that of 150-6 at June 1, 1941. active. 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100) 























Industries 1Relative June 1, May 1, June l, 
Weight 1941 1941 1940 

INDAIN CLEA  UERINIG: es eee ee Le ea RE. 2 deeds 3 57-1 167-9 162-3 129-2 
Xml a products —Ccdb le. Ves Phe CTs iis: Cae Re ER ee Be atte ees ty 5 0 2-2 172-9 160-7 148-0 
TAC PLOMUCES soot t eet ake te ent chee he Maltese he ae ahh Vike 0-2 123-6 121-2 120-7 
WGA NOh AUG PrOGUCtS 1: li..d sete ede des rere ae Ee Co aren ass CREE 1:8 137-0 134-8 116-8 
SO GtS AN GUS OCS iat Wok seamen sano AES tee i rat. eR Week Cee ek 1-2 131-0 129-3 113-0 
HUTA ANGePLOCUC Use cn A he cee noe cee tenn che ead othe seat tein, 2 Se geen 4-3 120-9 108-7 97-5 
ourhbrand aressediumiber tee). pele son ences. Ren Ec ees ee 27 115-7 99-2 91-6 
JER pOD RIL aee, Bo bee Mek SNGRES 2 CE SPR As Cot WRN ree em RT gs een, 2) 9 Cree 0-6 111-9 110-8 91-6 
Oi davcion hiveat eyshen oj Rove WU Ker cB ieas Ue aa tae iD ri BM he oe Med tc es 1-0 148-5 141-7 122-9 
Musicalhinstrumen terre (ait -< Olrsk eae) cat ss dee i ivet c's sce Marais 0-2 94-3 86-1 62-1 
IPLanlt PLOCUCES=<— CONDO IM: wate heres cS eee cg ic Mis cease 5 ave RR alsin ieee 9-8 133-8 129-8 121-1 
EID TAN CaDADer PLO CU CLS ated sttes cctee Rea ee cierto Cale csc ee eee ee 5-2 128-3 124-8 117-6 
alprandipaper’.. rte Pele . ACh Lee bodes, Rene Fee eee 2 OMe olen a, 9-3 120-5 115-1 110-7 
Paper products ocx vk ee Ate to be MN Sy Sr ed as esau 2 UAE a PEN 0-9 167-3 162-8 141-6 
INNS ANG Publishing Mera etc ecco we eae stolen ee 2-0 125-2 124-3 118-2 
Uber products). mete s hike Teeta: Secale RE: Seeley ce tele heel ca I 5 he 1-1 134-6 131-0 107°5 
PROX CCM BOCUCES Ae Shee Rav wate tela, AA eps Wee oe Lies wy Mier tal dos accretions 9-1 159-4 158-9 144-6 
ePATeaG se VATO ANGLClOt stay hee Same pees ek meaner ds i hee. s UNEEeN  p 3-4 169-9 168-2 157-6 
@outonlyarm and Cloth ose cee hee es le LEN Dee 5 cae eee ene 1-6 125-8 124-5 121-6 
Woollengvarn and cloth: Muyuee even reese coe Fie. ae 0-8 186-3 185-9 171-0 
Artificial Silic and sillc. cOOdSNAMW Tse Tens «Shh dene «hoes te eee he 0-7 585-6 573-6 511-0 
ELOSICTY ODO KMIGPOOGS sre cn ete ores a ees cick Pa oo ees 1:5 143-0 142-1 139-4 
Garments anaipersonaiurmishings \yuatee ace: « chistes so eae 3-1 155-6 156-9 138-0 
OcHeritextie pROdUCUSE «borers ees eae oe, eles nS i en | 1-1 166-0 163-7 133-8 
BRODACCO. Me eee ee athe ee rere AL oe Tego Ras 0:5 107-0 116-5 100-3 
TREC eae, Mt etpatnch Aire SN cae ie EEN cl ee Oe GUM AN A SR ce SARS 0-7 205-6 202-2 172-9 
Chemicalsfandialliediproducts® 1-6 eeieete. okie Li eee ss saree 9-6 322-5 306-7 191-4 
Clay classtand Stone Products. spits ttes cee oe Se osc. sate ore sate ene 1-0 133-3 128-9 106-0 
Hlecthiolhehttandmower we nan. eee eter wt han Fee ae 1:3 149-9 143-1 137°5 
Pilectricalapparavuse sae .Awiaer « dete. Barta ob le RRL. co SE ee 1:9 205-9 201°8 147-3 
irankan disteeliproducts. erie ee asek. sett ot hanes ee Se ee 18-1 203-3 196-8 126-4 
@radesrollediand torseduproducts: sass Haneef eh ee os ae oe 1:8 211-2 203-8 158-3 
Machinery. (ouher than velicles)... ens dessin cake a. ae eee 1-6 225-2 215-1 134-0 
AOTICULLUPAL TIM pleMenvs etn Leet Te RE EE aap eeu 0-6 107-9 107-3 81-4 
an dhyvieliches yearn wee Wey eligi ayeul fe puke Rh cts has wee Bee 7-5 179-8 176-9 115:3 
IAUTOIMODILES ANC’ DAEGSH.. lyse s Aah ic oh eee aon tae a tte ge 9-4 256-5 256-8 168-0 
Steckishipbuildinevandarepairings).., case ye tn kt ec. . wees Bee 1-2 420-6 396-5 206-2 
Eleatingcapp lances: Meee & occ sO eE esa nce eh eete ict ke, Wer Mes | in oe = GR eye. 0:3 158-4 157-6 132-7 
krontandusteck fa ria Gionen..6.89) irate is ue eet es or a0 1-0 226-2 224-8 142-5 
houndry and machine:shop products204.5-2.. «anes ook es... Soke 0-8 932-3 224-5 124-8 
Othermiron and steel products igaees ch Eee «<P ee ere es smack Gees 3:3 242-3 227-0 132-0 
INOH-eTTOUS INOLAl PrOGUCES!s.. sBaitah coheaere cote tee ces co ee Lees 9-7 273-9 260-7 180°5 
Nonmetallic mineral products eye ose ees os cote «oA. Se 0-9 179-7 172-8 172-7 
MASCOLLANGOUSE AN hs ie Cha er E si Caee tis aie TR Mate d yee wee co cee il. 0-5 205-5 199-5 154-2 
EO GGUEN Gree ters ee bos MAR Hct eet i ia te ate! RO On 3-1 158-3 107-9 105-2 
VIN DINIG IS Biers Set IRA th ek eS | RPMS SERRE ot AON yea eae 5-4 178-8 174-8 166-7 
SIR Ae teeter Ak TATA ie ett Ache. dethoaadtes ken atic? « << nce 1-6 91-5 92-3 86-4 
ESL AMCIOTESNe euro meer OCI Maren cic cree Mera, Bence 2h ee ee 3-1 376-0 367-2 354-9 
INon-metalliesminerals (except coal). of 2.1 heh Me en ae ee 0:7 161-0 145-9 145-9 
COMMUNIC AGIONS tte Sates Fo55 5 ete ede ae 1-7 97-2 92-8 87-1 
Belecrapiswe rears rire mics ot cea ee eee n,n 0-4 115-5 109-9 98-2 
Etelophonessae taser as be eate AAEM CTR NE a 1-3 92-2 88-1 84-0 
ERRVASN S 2 yuan OUNCE ee eree tne! re CR gta te. ae Bele ren 8-1 98-6 99-2 90-3 
Sinectmal ways ane Caruaeeun aes. «Mis a)os Comme laaaects ue cae SU eine 2-3 146:5 144-1 133-7 
Sean Tall Wa Visi whl. maw iceithars Rod te yl ok A Me a ae A ae a dee 4-4 85-2 85-9 77-5 
SIMpDINCeAN Oeste Ved OLine a pe mechan. se cae aan ite Lo) an Ree 1:4 94-9 98-1 91-1 
CONS ERUCTION AND* MAINTENANCE 8 OF Ae... ee 11-6 140-7 120-0 90-5 
Jey oikebhtae &) SAA Reh ee) AS er oN ae ass ee rr oe 4-1 144-3 127-2 68-4 
TE CEA aS Was ei eres rcs eet Ie I gk RO ls Cet aR ER dh hic « 9 4-7 180-3 142°8 126-1 
isi Wave cee terete Gee RR RD ear EE ae 2-8 100-9 91-8 79:9 
SAVE Sigh: Ca. NS CRGAR oi 00s bee | Fue exaenl 2°5 170-9 165-6 142-5 
OLelStaicenos babe Usee tree © tein. a ee ace coals. hn ae eee ee 1-5 163-6 156-2 135°8 
irersonal (chien ylaandridah 2 ies. Reet OUA, oie, oR ae 1:0 183-6 182-0 154-3 
SECA) HS MG 0 ine ACER | ROE Re agi ee ES alte 10-5 156-8 154-5 140-7 
LRAT ap cued cetera aiciataters tattle prt be: OR ie aM a Ra lla, Wiehe Madea il aie 8-0 164-6 162-4 146-2 
WV YOSEMITE 2 Rags Share snekcrs cic ot Meee OR oi op AR Cee ACN a A 2-5 136-2 133-3 126-7 
RS an ee, Sic EERE FeO Ta. Oe. Pee er eae 100-0 153-0 145-5 120-9 








1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Improvement was noted at the date under 
review in manufacturing, mainly in iron and 
steel products, while transportation, trade and 
construction reported relatively small gains. 
The 333 concerns reporting for June 1, 1940, 
had employed 39,902 workers; the index then 
stood at 122-3, compared with 161-9 at June 1, 
1941. 


Windsor—Employment in Windsor showed 
a contra-seasonal advance at June 1, for which 
statistics were received from 195 firms with 
31,475 employees, an increase of 277 since the 
beginning of May. There was a gain in food 
manufacturing but chemical and steel factories 
were rather quieter. The non-manufacturing 
divisions reported moderate improvement, 
mainly in quarryimg and in services and trade. 
At the corresponding date of last summer, a 
larger increase had been indicated by the 194 
co-operating establishments, whose _ staffs 
aggregated 22,122; employment then was at a 
much lower level than at the latest date, 
when the index stood at 229-9, the highest 
figure in the record. 


Winnipeg—A personnel of 50,993 men and 
women was reported by the 553 Winnipeg em- 
ployers whose statistics were compiled, and 
who had 49,720 employees at May 1. Most of 
the gain took place in manufacturing and 
trade, but communications, transportation and 
construction also afforded rather more em- 
ployment. The general increase was slightly 
larger than that noted at the beginning of 
June of last year, when 537 returns had been 
tabulated, showing a combined working force 
of 438,516 persons, as against 42,339 in the 
preceding month. The index then stood at 
99-4, compared with 122-2 at June 1, 1941, the 
latter is the highest so far recorded. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing was decidedly 
more active, especially in plants turning out 
food, lumber and iron and steel products. In 
the non-manufacturing divisions, transporta- 
tion was slacker, services and trade recorded 
moderate gains, while other lines in Vancouver 
showed little change on the whole. State- 
ments were tabulated from 582 firms with 
49,987 workers, as compared with 49,750 at 
May 1, 1941. A larger increase had taken 
place at June 1 of a year ago, according to 
statistics from 550 establishments with 40,184 
persons on their staffs, an increase of 957 over 
the month. Employment then, however, was 
generally quieter, the index being 23-3 points 
lower than that of 141.9 indicated at the 
beginning of June of this year. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Manufacturing showed fur- 
ther widespread improvement at the beginning 
of June, when employment was in substantially 
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greater volume than in any other month for 
which statistics are available. Data were 
received from 6,900 establishments which had 
enlarged their staffs from 843,425 at May 1, 
to 872,655 at June 1, 1941; this gain of 29,2380, 
or 33 per cent, raised the index from 162-3 at 
the former date to a new all-time peak of 
167-9 at the latter. The maximum figures 
in the pre-war period were those of 121:7 at 
October 1, 1937, and 121-6 at August 1, 1929. 


The trend of employment in manufacturing 
at June 1 in the last twenty years has almost 
invariably been upward. The number added 
to the payrolls at the date under review was 
greater than in almost any other month but 
the percentage gain was rather smaller than 
that indicated at June 1 in three earlier years 
of the record, having also been exceeded by 
the increase shown on four or five other occa- 
sions in the period of observation. In a num- 
ber of these instances, however, the movement 
was in the nature of recovery from severe 
losses in the preceding month. In the present 
year, employment rising from an unusually 
high position at the beginning of January, has 
increased uninterruptedly in the intervening 
months. 

The index (based on 1926100) stood at 
167-9 at June 1, compared with the previous 
high of 162:3 at May 1, 1941, and with 129-2 
at the beginning of June of last year. The 
seasonally adjusted figure also established a 
new high, advancing from 161-0 at May 1 to 
164-7 at the date under review. 


The gains at June 1 were widely distributed, 
there being advances in all provinces and in 
practically all branches of manufacturing. The 
only exception was the tobacco group, which 
was seasonally quiet. The most marked ex- 
pansion was in lumber, food, pulp and paper, 
chemicals, non-ferrous metals and iron and 
steel, but considerable improvement was also 
indicated in the fur, rubber, leather, textile. 
clay, glass and stone, electrical apparatus and 
miscellaneous non-metallic mineral products 
(mainly in petroleum refineries). The advance 
in iron and steel provided work for nearly 
8800 men and women and resulted in a new 
high level of activity in that industry. 


The unadjusted indexes at June 1 in recent 
years (based on the 1926 average as 100) 
are as follows: 1941, 167-9; 1940, 129-2; 
1939, 111-4; 1988, 112-3; 1987, 117-9; 1936, 
103-4; 1985, 98:4; 1934, 93-2; 1933, 80-0; 1982, 
86-0; 1931, 99-4; 1930, 113-6; 1929, 121-2; 1928, 
112-6; and 1927, 106-9. 

A brief review of the situation at June 1, 
1940, shows that the 6,662 manufacturers then 
co-operating had reported 664,079 employees, 
as compared with 646,080 in the preceding 
month. 


= 
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Logging—Employment in logging camps 
substantially increased at the beginning of 
June, partly as a result of river-driving opera- 
tions and partly reflecting greater activity in 
pulpwood cutting. There was marked expan- 
sion in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, while moderate curtailment 
was indicated in the Prairie Provinces. Returns 
were received from 427 firms employing 
46,965 workers, or some 15,000 more than 
in the preceding month. This gain was 
exceptionally large for the time of year, pos- 
sibly partly as a result of the new question- 
naire. Pronounced: improvement had also 
been indicated at the same date in 1940, but 
the index, at 105-2, was then lower than at 
the beginning of June in the present year, 
when it stood at 158.3, the highest on record 
for June in the period since 1920. 

Mining—The extraction of metallic ores 
and of non-metallic minerals, except coal, 
showed considerably heightened activity, 
while there was also a moderate seasonal 
decline in coal-mining. The 413 operators 
making returns reported for June 1 an aggre- 
gate working force of 83,929, as against 82,012 
in their last return. Smaller additions to staffs 
had been noted at the corresponding date in 
1940, when employment was quieter. 

Communications—Improvement was indi- 
cated in the telephone and telegraph divisions; 
62 companies and branches in the communica- 
tions group employed 25,974 workers, or 
1,196 more than at May 1. Employment was 
brisker than at the beginning of June of last 
year, when the increase in personnel ‘then 
indicated had not been so large. 


Transportation—The trend was slghtly 
downward in transportation. Greater activity 
was reported in local transportation, but 
shipping and stevedoring and steam railway 
operation were quieter. Data were received 
from 547 firms and divisional superintendents 
in this group, with 123,921 workers on their 
payrolls, as compared with 124,470 at May 1. 
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This decline was contra-seasonal, according to 
the experience of the years since 1920; the 
index, at 98:6, was nevertheless the highest 
for June 1 in any summer since that of 1931. 

Construction and Maintenance—Further 
important additions to the payroll were shown 
in building, highway and railway construc- 
tion and maintenance; 1,408 employers re- 
ported a staff of 176,743 persons, as com- 
pared with 150,211 in the preceding month. 
This gain of 26,532 workers was rather larger 
than the number usually added between May 
1 and June 1 in the years since 1920, but the 
percentage increase was below average. The 
index of employment in construction as a 
whole was higher than at June 1 in any year 
since 1929. This may be partly due to the 
use of the new questionnaire, whose effect, as 
already described, is particularly marked in 
the construction industry. However, the latest 
advance also reflects an undoubtedly high 
level of activity. 

Services—Hotels and restaurants showed the 
customary seasonal increase, while laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments recorded 
moderate improvement. Statements were 
compiled from 613 firms employing 38,073 
persons, as compared with 36,915 at May 1. 
Employment in this group was brisker than 
at the same date of last year, when the 
reported additions to staffs had been on much 
the same scale. 

Trade.—Further expansion was indicated in 
retail and wholesale trade; the increase on 
the whole was considerably greater than the 
average at the beginning of June in the ex- 
perience of the years since 1920. The 2,185 
co-operating establishments reported 160,574 
employees compared with 158,108 in the pre- 
ceding month. The movement had also been 
favourable at June 1, 1940, but the index then 
was many points lower than that of 156°8 
at the date under review. 

Tables 3 and 4 give index numbers by 
industries. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of June, 1941 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due _ to 
economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
at work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

Returns were received at the close of June, 
from 2,012 labour organizations, whose com- 


bined membership was 290,957 persons. Of 
these, 12,051, or a percentage of 4:1 were 
unemployed, in contrast with percentages of 
4-6 at the end of May, and 7:6 at the close 
of June, a year ago. The June percentage 
was the lowest in trade union records for any 
corresponding month since June, 1929 and also 
the lowest for any month since September of 
that year. 

The employment advance shown in June 
over May was due principally to moderate 
expansion for building tradesmen and minor 
advances among transportation and miscel- 
laneous workers. Slightly higher employment 
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levels were attained in Quebec and Manitoba, 
while fractional improvement only was observed 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Alberta and 
British Columbia. In Saskatchewan the per- 
centage of unemployment was identical with 
that of the previous month; a fractional 
decline was noted in Ontario. In contrast 
with June, 1940, pronounced improvement was 
observed in Quebec, which was due largely to 
marked employment advances in the manu- 
facturing industry and among building trades- 
men. Moderate increases were noted in 
Alberta and British Columbia, while in 
Ontario, New Brunswick and Saskatchewan 
there were gains of somewhat lesser degree. 
In Nova Scotia there was a nominal advance 
only, while in Manitoba there was a fractional 
decline. 
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On the other hand a slight decrease occurred 
in Winnipeg and there was a moderate reces- 
sion in Halifax. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
from January, 1935 to date, it will be seen 
that the curve during June declined slightly, 
thus disclosing a small employment advance 
over May. The level of the curve rested 
considerably below the point shown at the 
close of June, a year ago, thus indicating a 
substantial employment expansion. 

Reports were tabulated from 621 organiza- 
tions in the manufacturing industries with a 
total membership of 123,396 persons, of whom 
3,857 were idle, a percentage of 3-1 which 
was identical with the percentage at the end 
of May. The unemployment percentage in 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. In Saint 
John, employment rose substantially over the 
preceding month, while an appreciable advance 
was likewise apparent in Edmonton. A minor 
gain was observed in Vancouver and in Mont- 
real, Winnipeg and Regina there were nominal 
increases only. A tendency toward reduced 
activity was apparent in Toronto and in 
Halifax there was a moderate decline. In 
contrast with June, 1940, marked expansion 
was noted in Montreal and Vancouver and 
in Saint John, Toronto, Regina and Edmonton 
there were appreciable employment advances. 


1938 


1939 1940 1941 


these industries at the close of June a year 
ago, stood at 8-5. Employment for iron and 
steel tradesmen attained high levels and for 
general labourers there was some improvement 
over May, although the changes were not 
outstanding. Fractional employment advances 
were noted for soft drink, textile and carpet, 
fur and rubber workers. As in the preceding 
month cigar and tobacco, electrical current, 
jewellery, gas workers and tailors were 
reported as fully engaged. Nominal employ- 
ment recessions were in evidence among 
bakers and confectioners, papermakers, print- 
ing tradesmen, metal polishers, mine, mill and 
smeltermen and clay, glass and stone workers. 
Due largely to seasonal influences, activity 


— 
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among garment workers was somewhat 
reduced, while a substantial employment con- 
traction was noted for hat, cap and glove 
workers. A large majority of the trades 
participated in the noteworthy expansion 
shown over June, 1940, when 8-5 per cent of 
the total membership in the manufacturing 
industries was idle. Marked employment 
increases were observed among’ garment, 
leather workers and iron and steel tradesmen. 
From the percentage viewpoint electric current 
employees and clay, glass and stone workers 
reached considerably higher employment 
levels, but as their memberships are small 
these changes had but little effect on the 
manufacturing industries, as a whole. There 
were nominal decreases among soft drink 
workers and mine, mill and smeltermen, while 
among hat, cap, and glove workers, also, 
there was reduced activity, although on a 
small scale. 


Reports were tabulated from 52 unions of 
coal miners whose total membership was 
21,124 persons. Of these, 1,967, or a _ per- 
centage of 9-3 were idle, in contrast with 
percentages of 8-8 at the end of May and 
9-9 at the close of June, a year ago. In 
comparison with the previous month, New 
Brunswick unions were again reported as 
having adequate work and in Nova Scotia 
the percentage of idleness remained unchanged. 
There was a tendency toward reduced activity 
in Alberta, while in British Columbia there 
were rather noteworthy recessions. In con- 
trast with the returns received at the close of 
June, 1940, when 9-9 per cent of the total 
membership was idle, moderate gains were in 
evidence in Alberta, and in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia there were increases of 
lesser degree. On the other hand, in British 
Columbia, there were pronounced employment 
recessions. 


In the building and construction trades there 
were 238 reports tabulated, combining a 
membership of 34,780 persons. Of these 2,760, 
or a percentage of 7:9 were idle in contrast 
with percentages of 10:0 at the end of May 
and 13-5 at the close of June, 1940. Employ- 
ment rose substantially for carpenters and 
joiners, bridge and structural iron workers, 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, granite and 
stonecutters and plumbers and_ steamfitters. 
From the percentage viewpoint, steam shovel 
and dredgemen were much better employed, 
but as their membership is small these changes 
had little effect on the building group per- 
centage, as a whole. There was a fractional 
employment advance for hod carriers and 


building labourers, while among electrical 
workers there was a nominal decline. Slight 
recessions were apparent among painters, 


decorators and paperhangers. Every trade 


participated in the noteworthy expansion 
indicated over June, a year ago, when 13:5 
per cent of the building group tradesmen was 
unemployed. Substantial gains were reflected 
among carpenters and _ joiners, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers and plumbers and 
steamfitters. When viewed from the _ per- 
centage standpoint steam shovel and dredge- 
men and bridge and structural iron workers 
attained much higher levels, but their member- 
ships are small and consequently these changes 
involved comparatively few members. 


Reports were received from 821 unions in 
the transportation industries. These organi- 
zations combined a total membership of 73,350 
persons, of whom 1,529, or a percentage of 
2-1 were idle, in contrast with 2-6 per cent 
in May and 3-3 per cent at the close of June, 
1940. A moderate employment advance over 
May was apparent among navigation workers, 
while among teamsters and chauffeurs and 
steam railway employees, whose returns con- 
stitute over 78 per cent of the entire group 
membership, there were fractional gains only. 
In comparison with the returns tabulated in 
the transportation industries at the end of 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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June, a year ago, when 3-3 per cent of the 
group membership was unemployed gains of 
noteworthy proportions were reflected among 
navigation workers and steam railway 
employees indicated a moderate employment 
advance. A fractional increase only was in 
evidence for teamsters and chauffeurs. Among 
street and electric railway employees the per- 
centage of unemployment remained identical 
with that of June, 1940. 

Returns received from 7 unions of retail 
shop clerks indicated a combined membership 
of 3,725 persons. These, as in May, were fully 
engaged. The percentage of unemployment 
at the end of June, a year ago, stood at 0°4. 

Reports were tabulated from 88 unions of 
civic employees whose combined membership 
was 9,549 persons, of whom 110 or a percent- 
age of 1-2 were idle in contrast with 0:6 in 
May and 2°3 at the end of June, 1940. 

There were 146 returns received in the 
miscellaneous group of trades. The combined 
membership of these organizations was 11,592 
persons. Of these, 305, or a percentage of 2-6 
were idle, in comparison with 4:1 per cent in 
May and 4-0 per cent in June, a year ago. 
Moderate advances were apparent among hotel 
and restaurant employees and_ unclassified 
workers. Among barbers and _ stationary 
engineers and firemen there were fractional 
increases only. On the other hand theatre 
and stage employees reflected slight declines. 


(3) Employment Office 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of June, 1941, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, was 
nearly 12 per cent below that of the previous 
month, but almost 13 per cent more than 
that of the corresponding period a year ago. 
Heavy losses from May were recorded in 
construction and maintenance and _ services, 
followed by others of smaller proportions in 
logging and transportation. Gains, none of 
which was pronounced, were reported in 
farming, manufacturing, mining and trade. In 
comparison with June, 1940, alls groups, except 
construction and maintenance, farming and 
logging, registered increased placements, the 
greatest Improvement being noted in services 
and manufacturing. A gain in transportation 
also was noteworthy, but those in trade and 
mining were more moderate in volume. Of 
the losses shown, that in construction and 
maintenance was the largest and was quite 
substantial. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1939, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies notified 
and of placements effected for each 100 
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In contrast with June, a year ago, when 4:0 
per cent of the membership in the miscel- 
laneous group of trades was idle, theatre and 
stage employees and stationary engineers and 
firemen were much better employed. Among 
barbers fractional advances only were apparent. 
The percentage of unemployment for unclassi- 
fied workers remained unchanged while a 
fractional decline was in evidence among hotel 
and restaurant employees. 


Returns were tabulated from 4 organizations 
of fishermen. These groups totalled a mem- 
bership of 1,807 persons, of whom 305 or a 
percentage of 16-9 were idle in comparison 
with 12:5 per cent in May and 27:7 per cent 
in June, 1940, 


Reports tabulated from 4 unions of lumber 
workers and loggers indicated a total member- 
ship of 1,666 persons. Of these 54, or a per- 
centage of 3:2 were unemployed, in contrast 
with percentages of 3-8 in May and 20:3 at 
the close of June, 1940. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentages 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1930 to 1940, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
June of each year from 1930 to 1939 inclusive 
and for each month from June, 1940, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the same month as 
Table I. 


Reports for June, 1941 


applications for work registered at the offices 
of the Service throughout Canada, compila- 
tions being made semi-monthly. It will be 
seen from the graph that the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations declined somewhat during the first 
half of June, but made a recovery during the 
second half of the month. At the end of 
the period under review, however, the levels 
were considerably above those attained at the 
close of the corresponding month a year ago. 
The ratio of vacancies to each 100 applica- 
tions was 70:8 during the first half and 74-3 
during the second half of June, 1941, in 
comparison with ratios of 58-1 and 58-2 during 
the corresponding periods of 1940. The ratios 
of placements to each 100 applications during 
the same periods were 65:3 and 67-9 in com- 
parison with 55-1 and 53-5, respectively. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by the employers to the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada during June, 1941, 
was 1,864, as compared with 2,115 in the 
preceding month and with 1,629 during June, 
of last year. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
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during the month under review was 2,566, in 
comparison with 2,826 in May and 2,800 in 
June, 1940. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during the 
month under review was 1,712, of which 979 
were in regular employment and 733 in work 
of one week’s duration or less, as compared 
with the total daily average of 1,937 during 
the preceding month. Placements in June, 
1940, averaged 1,521 daily, consisting of 1,013 
placements in regular and 508 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of June, 1941, the offices 
of the Service referred 42,186 persons to posi- 


Service of Canada, each year, from January, 


1931, to date :— 

















Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
190812... aS A eS 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
NOS 2s cet rece 158, 201 198, 443 352,214 
IGS8Ree hers cee ere 170,576 181,521 352,097 
TOS Ate ae tees arly aie Sit ee 223, 564 182,527 406, 091 
LOBOS EP aa) eae bebe 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
[OSGi Ree ae Sk Sone 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
19ST EE « eet 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
193 8. ee nkoayeuhiaoreacka mote: 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
LOSO Mere ear ee eee 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
LOAOR EI (97 EPA ES. 320, 090 155,016 475,106 
1941 (6 months)....... 147,004 94,589 241,593 
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tions and effected a total of 41,079 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 23,484, of which 18,524 were 
of men and 4,960 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 17,595. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 
27,757 for men and 16,972 for women, a total 
of 44,729, while applications for work num- 
bered 61,580, of which 41,510 were from men 
and 20,070 from women. Reports for May, 
1941, showed 54,982 positions available, 73,458 
applications made and 50.337 placements 
effected, while in June, 1940, there were 
recorded 39,078 vacancies, 67,188 applications 
for work and 36,482 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 


Nova Scotia 


During the month of June, 1941, positions 
offered through employment offices in Nova 
Scotia were nearly 21 per cent fewer than in 
the preceding month and nearly 2 per cent 
below those of the corresponding month last 
year. Similar percentages of loss were 
reported in placements under both comparisons. 
The decrease in placements from June, 1940, 
was due to a substantial decline in con- 
struction and maintenance. This loss, how- 
ever, was largely offset by noteworthy increases 
in services and manufacturing. There was a 
small gain in trade and a minor decrease in 
logging, but the changes in all other groups 
were nominal only. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1941 

Vacancies Applicants Un Regular 

: me Dp laced DABCOs 

Offices Reported| Unfilled sy Referred | Placed ead of ments 

during end of ating to period rig 

: : : : i0 
period period period acancies| Regular | Casual 1940 
INOVa SCOGLAs ie neee are en es 2,404 116 2,587 2,335 893 1,442 2,176 

Talis Alok: guar ee Spi 1109 113 1.142 1,041 361 680 "335 ee 
Kentville lea adceteh ang a beh TF We Rieter einen 263 0 364 263 81 182 919 246 
ING WAG LAS OWE Ra... dk Maabnnaa ria « secon 558 3 606 557 304 253 353 269 
SIVGDEOY o MMA Ae Oi ee. .o' Saent.- me atle re 474 0 475 474 147 327 569 195 
VG W, BOTURS WICK, OA onl lie Seen: 1,312 78 1,443 1,251 345 906 994 669 
TREN G IVE ne peta ceed tl yoo Pe mea 109 0 155 109 82 27 155 19 
ONCLON. Pattee States pee: 602 73 655 541 176 365 213 351 
OC MUOUT cok oe Mune e renee nae by ee, 601 633 601 87 514 626 299 
Quebec.......... eee 14,201 3,527 | 20,844 | 13,291 7,140 5,109 | 11,868 6,518 
GUrcmititn. tems, kT et 923 31 533 191 176 12 194 ° 667 
RUE Ree cc Me Teme PL Atty. fou 627 16 1,098 635 552 83 407 396 
Be ELIOT ates Hains 4 en ae 8 1,336 168 1,390 1,368 837 530 47 449 
VAS As ee ns cots ANE 171 620 173 169 0 FSi. cee 
Mahan G9 nme: Wt are. wo hone eats Beg 751 169 985 982 924 57 359 1, 207 
NLOMGRCAUY Mier Ce em ne Mie eats 2 4 6,181 2,109 7, (53 5,343 1,930 2,663 3,057 1.304 
baumeei ee DAMEN. Va Pee 1.737 630 4,887 1,359 751 517 5,732 1,023 
Os ag « ear enia me naa boll sh aia P| 468 11 523 461 370 85 98 "399 
Sherbrooke: ereeyss Pye Wee oS 355 61 440 383 205 104 92 191 
Thetford IMINGS Ee ae | hha eee 141 27 393 198 136 8 351 125 
Three UIVOLS nmi es hae te a car 1,858 246 1,816 1,888 806 1,032 584 573 
Mall iO rigs eee: merge: Pye ipe. 898) Poe 333 5 406 310 284 18 166 200 
CGE Sieg ys 3 nat eh yeeros 16,384 1,588 PP PRBS 15,164 9,091 6,037 14,188 9,731 
(Pld) a CEs ad a RRC A Neer 174 152 136 119 17 0 "199 
Bellovailligh 53s heen ac... tae 271 0 400 262 157 105 200 269 
Branworde sen sete me ee, Meets ha oe 393 30 419 395 338 57 406 288 
Chatham Were stata esas nee: 299 11 346 292 170 122 273 115 
orgy Williaa: a0 Saahedy. hey een 741 0 683 685 394 291 99 729 
Chae eles ile fae She tamed rere gla. ga iis! a 219 77 204 164 150 14 50 84 
CMGI Ce er a a, a: ‘Sects Repeat: 266 62 424 247 192 42 291 118 
EV aprrahtOn scenes RR 8 ee i Sh ho 1,430 169 2,167 1,436 787 649 1,523 639 
TRC DOT iis sin fod «tii S/n esis Be 100 1 155 112 62 50 oF 205 
Kingston ns shored Re RA AM Ae tierce leer 239 15 326 221 181 40 241 463 
PS itehonen ys W354 eR Se 365 2 452 365 166 199 O71) s.s 75 
dWine(o lero R Aenean eee eae eae henner 121 99 113 106 7 320 87 
(ONO Ee Le eee 528 127 675 524 252 251 570 397 
INGamal orcmtone nd): 6 orien, . hawt 210 15 410 189 136 55 213 270 
INragara, Malleg <8, as fe Paleo. & 375 39 397 376 281 94 273 276 
INGORE Bayne. PCa ee ee Sab y He 317 47 370 356 292 64 311 216 
Oshawa BFE TERS HG SO Re cick Ste Re Bee ar 656 0 774 704 302 402 360 76 
GEA Ware eiestial arte Be ce: Ctinn Siero ae 1,024 188 1,374 870 339 531 863 705 
Owmengoound i. . Seek cee ee ahs 123 1 164 123 60 63 100 56 
Rem broke! Pee oye ay cheney as 473 2 729 460 401 59 120 71 
IRGcOrDOrOUetneeen fete. wives ris 252 7 306 241 194 47 351 91 
Pont eA Thine he SAEs Ake ed oes 1,027 0 738 738 617 102k 202 555 
St. Catharines... oie ly PAR lee TE 845 187 792 668 878 290 448 425 
UA MLMORDA SEs cet err me hey Ae ecg cam 194 0 258 196 154 42 118 163 
Saar eae arin Seen Oe a dead ge 345 33 351 318 154 164 340 163 
Sault SLO Lalor ie. wae ae a tM ed anc 280 109 352 255 113 139 62 107 
Tua er orem Mee Uans amas the i ne Se aes eC 384 0 387 384 80 304 0 127 
SORA DL ORC ase on i ween ake Bae actrees 132 0 201 125 102 23 485 95 
SUCOURY i er we kee ne Na 576 304 360 255 216 39 59 210 
‘ADU STONOUS Sip ie ee Rae ashe. AMER? CREPE Pee EvtLe 392 0 715 Bal 191 180 381 309 
(Roromboraeat Vet ets: FORE he wees 2,596 18 5, 695 2,587 1,367 1, 220 4,007 1,519 
Pe rN ae ke we ec ais 97 a7 270 96 93 3 126 "198 
Wi SOLL AA OEP treat eek lade otc ests 704 96 801 663 362 301 959 351 
Woodstock We AURASA EE PRU Gaehas sets 236 11 389 237 185 2 313 104 
Manitopacci.o coast aioe ss 2,098 40 3,853 2,503 1,319 1,184 10,280 1,820 
SEAT ODMENI I oe ee ete hee cet ees 227 40 236 203 136 67 290 199 
Mauphing. beeen Man. Ged: Me MESA LS. 154 0 164 164 141 23 436 44 
Portage labPraines Wes Tea ie oss fare 67 0 55 67 53 14 455 74 
\SiG an Wy Noses a le RTS aes Rarer Ae te 1,889 0 3,398 2,069 989 1,080 9,099 1,503 
Saskatchewan....................2.5- 1,784 309 1,940 1,629 876 753 1,816 704 
HOSP wall Meiers. Pewee ee EDN, fee ates 17 11 5 4 4 0 60 30 
NEGOSER awe wie actret coche oun cutees 434 46 411 408 224 184 209 122 
North Dattletonrd™ . 2:1. choos eee 58 24 me 47 21 26 78 25 
erin cevAlbertees. accu seeee tee Ses 167 41 199 147 87 60 187 39 
LRN SEER VIVE, dbs Rha Meas a. en le REE 405 64 538 397 250 147 596 253 
aR kaAlLOOMsee, Sas ais Le tbe ee 247 36 301 237 133 104 557 91 
Sriakar Cibageycte Ane eh AR ee eee eens es 85 26 73 68 40 28 112 21 
NGS DULIUMM eit otis cate conatehis =) 187 21 170 164 70 94 5 68 
MORONS. wa eee et. Tec Limoena ec 184 40 166 157 47 110 12 55 
PRIDOTUA kc A hee oe Palas 2,362 227 2,838 2,132 1,663 468 2,029 1,574 
(CEUVTEN Bl de 5 le en MRE RR a * gitar a a Re 968 123 1, 269 835 606 229 704 403 
Drumihelloriee: ..,2 eee es: be 9 0 42 8 8 0 68 46 
GM OR COIN 2 See | aids eds, JR ot tees 856 4] 1,010 834 665 169 951 654 
AVEC DITA e Men Ae een eo ee 550 48 280 283 252 31 102 299 
Medicinesia thei: 2a ey dane Oa 179 15 237 172 132 39 204 172 
British Columbia..................-- 3,945 139 5,740 3,881 2,157 1,696 7,080 1,816 
IMaILOODS neh ont aoe a meta clothe ache 115 0 136 106 98 8 122 79 
INI a TO Siete ese ak hus abnich ope ee, beta 110 0 207 163 145 18 429 389 
INIGISON Es cue ae, CRE te o's 203 0 170 169 25 144 5 15 
New Westminster...............5-:: 266 5 300 266 aL? 89 659 128 
One LOW e vaya btn: Peabers cre ten Ser tos 21D 17 286 247 101 146 91 66 
Prince George nic ac.s maggie eas es 14 6 145 11 5D 6 141 3 
ferinee Etipert eaten. tame oleate eo 2 216 5 220 207 177 30 55 115 
Wan COUn.eTay ssnkee bon byaceis ota tes 8G 1,085 45 2,268 1,122 456 638 4,891 569 
ASG TOV V2 ys ees Ge fe RR a 1, 661 63 2,008 1,590 973 617 687 452 
CORN 71 ENB ba phy pe See gn Aap Ate ea 44,729 6,024 61,580 42,186 23,484 17,595 50,431 24,294 
DN IGTEI ERY A SRA SI ie eros ac ne od 97,757 2,075 41,510 26,995 18,524 8,314 35,973 18,959 
WOrtOn a: wate Street site cn stoic lets 16,972 3,949 20,070 15,191 4,960 9,281 14,458 5335 
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during the month were:—manufacturing, 194; 
construction and maintenance, 704; trade, 79 
and services, 1,298, of which 970 were of 
household workers. During the month 767 
men and 126 women were placed in regular 
employment. 

New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during June, were nearly 24 
per cent less than in the preceding month 
and over 24 per cent fewer in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
There was a decrease also in placements of 
nearly 23 per cent when compared with May 
and of over 23 per cent in comparison with 
June, 1940. Placements in construction and 
maintenance were considerably fewer than 
during June of last year and there was a 
moderate decline in logging. The only in- 
crease of importance was in services, although 
manufacturing and trade also showed improve- 
ment. Placements by industrial divisions 
included :—manufacturing, 64; construction and 
maintenance, 187; trade, 34 and services, 947, 
of which 563 were of household workers. 
Regular placements numbered 271 of men and 
74 of women. 

QUEBEC 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during June, 1941, was 
over 23 per cent below that of the preceding 
month, but more than 35 per cent above the 
corresponding month of last year. Placements 
were nearly 20 per cent fewer than in May, 
but over 35 per cent higher than in June, 
1940. With the exception of a small decrease 
in construction and maintenance all industrial 
divisions participated in the increase in place- 
ments over June of last year, the most 
important gains being in services, transporta- 
tion, logging, manufacturing and trade. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included:— 
manufacturing, 1,297; logging, 2,078; farming, 
210; transportation, 1,093; construction and 
maintenance, 1,772; trade, 253 and: services, 
5,501 of which 4,828 were of household workers. 
There were 5,183 men and 1,957 women placed 
in regular employment, 


ONTARIO 


There was a decrease of over 20 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during June, 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a gain of over 5 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were nearly 22 per cent fewer than 
in May, but over 3 per cent above those of 
June, 1940. Placements in the manufacturing 
industries were considerably higher than dur- 
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ing June of last year and there were fairly 
large gains in services, transportation and 
trade. These increases, however, were largely 
offset by a substantial decline under con- 
struction and maintenance and moderate 
decreases in logging and farming. Placements 
by industrial divisions included:—manufactur- 
ing, 3,251; logging, 664; farming, 1,342; 
mining, 130; transportation, 555; construction 
and maintenance, 3,634; trade, 634 and services, 
4889, of which 2,674 were of household 
workers. During the month 7,535 men and 
1,556 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during June, were nearly 16 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
over 2 per cent above the corresponding 
month of last year. Placements showed a 
decrease of 21 per cent when compared with 
May, but an increase of over 4 per cent in 
comparison with June, 1940. Farm placements 
were considerably fewer than during June of 
last year, but this decrease was largely offset 
by an increase in services. All other groups 
showed a small to moderate improvement, the 
largest gain being in manufacturing. Indus- 
trial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were:— 
manufacturing, 177; logging, 175; farming, 334; 
construction and maintenance, 309, and services, 
1,409, of which 746 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,048 of men and 271 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during June called for over 11 
per cent fewer workers than in the preceding 
month, but over 39 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease of nearly 13 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with May, but an 
increase of over 29 per cent in comparison 
with June, 1940. Except for a moderate 
decline in transportation and a minor loss in 
logging, all industrial divisions showed gains 
in placements over June of last year. The 
only increase of importance, however, was in 
services. Placements by industrial divisions 
included:—manufacturing, 79; farming, 256; 
construction and maintenance, 262, and ser- 
vices, 901, of which 461 were of household 
workers. There were 610 men and 266 women 
placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


During June, employment offices in Alberta 
were notified of over 11 per cent fewer 
vacancies than in the preceding month, but 
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over 19 per cent more than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements were 
over 11 per cent fewer than in May, but 
more than 13 per cent above those of June, 
1940. Although placements under construc- 
tion and maintenance recorded a decline from 
June of last year, all other industrial divisions 
showed gains under this comparison, the most 
important of which were in services and 
logging. Placements by industrial divisions 
included:—manufacturing, 139; logging, 133; 
farming, 609; construction and maintenance, 
352 and services, 807, of which 465 were of 
household workers. There were 1,852 men and 
311 women placed in regular employment. 


BritisH CoLUuMBIA 


Positions offered through employment 
offices in British Columbia during June were 
over 3 per cent higher than in the preceding 
month and nearly 21 per cent above the 
corresponding month of last year. There was 
an increase also in placements of 2 per cent 
when compared with May and of over 19 per 
cent in comparison with June, 1940. Place- 
ments in manufacturing and services were 
considerably higher than during June of last 
year and there were minor gains in mining, 
transportation and trade. The only decrease 
of importance was in construction and main- 
tenance. Placements by industrial divisions 
included:—manufacturing, 721; farming, 348; 
mining, 133; transportation, 76; construction 
and maintenance, 1,168; trade, 84 and services, 
1,294, of which 809 were of household workers. 
During the month 1,758 men and 399 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of June, 1941, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
23,484 placements in regular employment, 
11,553 of which were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 628 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 509 going to centres within the same 
province as the despatching office and 119 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2:5 cents per mile, with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the 
offices of the Employment Service who may 
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wish to travel to distant employment for 
which no workers are available locally. 

In Quebec, 19 certificates for reduced trans- 
portation were issued at the Hull office to 
bushmen transferred to employment in the 
Pembroke zone. The movement in Ontario 
was entirely within the province and con- 
sisted of the transportation of 388 workers, 
the majority of whom were sent to points 
within the same zone as the despatching 
office. Of these, Port Arthur was responsible for 
160 bushmen, 5 cooks, 22 cookees, 18 carpenters, 
4 truck drivers, 71 labourers, one clerk, one 
watchman, one hotel employee, 2. black- 
smiths and one town domestic; Fort William 
—41 bushmen, 24 labourers, 3 firemen and one 
shovel operator; Sudbury—7 bushmen, 7 
miners, 2 cooks, 2 cookees and one labourer. 
Sudbury directed to Port Arthur, one bush- 
man, one blacksmith and one cookee. In 
addition, North Bay sent to Timmins 5 bush- 
men and one carpenter; to Barrie, one 
carpenter; to Port Arthur, 2 bushmen, and 
2 labourers to Sudbury. Of the 108 certifi- 
cates issued in Manitoba, 8 were provincial 
and 100 interprovincial. The former were for 2 
bushmen, one painter, 3 farmhands and 2 farm 
domestics travelling in the Winnipeg zone. Of 
those despatched interprovincially, Winnipeg 
sent to Port Arthur, 60 bushmen, 6 labourers, 
23 cookees, 9 miners, one cook and one cement 
finisher. Business transacted by Alberta 
offices during June involved the issue of 93 
certificates, all of which were provincial. For 
employment within the Edmonton zone that 
office transferred 47 bushmen, 5 cooks, 25 
labourers, 7 hotel employees, one watchman, 
one steward, 2 deckhands, one telegraph 
operator, one timekeeper, one baker and one 
cookee. Calgary received one housekeeper 
from Edmonton. In British Columbia, also, 
the labour movement was entirely provincial, 
Vancouver sending to points within its own 
territory, 4 miners and 2 hotel employees; to 
Kamloops, 9 labourers; to Nelson, 3 brick- 
layers and to Prince George one saw mill 
labourer, while Prince George despatched one 
carpenter to Prince Rupert. 

Of the 628 workers who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during June, 444 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 178 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 4 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway and 2 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During June, 1941 


The June report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
includes returns from 160 of the 204 muni- 
cipalities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 149 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
11 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of June while 44 muni- 
cipalities had failed to report at the close of 
July 10th. 

The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of June is $10,958,394. 
Revised values for the month of May include 
returns from 201 municipalities and aggregate 
$17,099,935. Reports were received from 56 


of the original 58 municipalities and show 
a value of $8,471,956 for June. The corre- 
sponding revised value for May includes 58 
returns and is $12,702,094, while the June, 
1940, value was $7,746,496. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the six elapsed months 
of the current year is $60,801,463. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $48,462,468, while their corresponding value 
in 1940 was $34,960,798. 

During the month of June new construction 
of all types amounted to 78-7 per cent of the 
total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 59-7. 


TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, JUNE, 1941 


Classification of Permits 








Adli Permits Total Vaie.. Sabah ots «biden. Jered Madd ete « 
Newiconstruction se: 559.. the eet N AL, eo man Bera 
Additions alters tlons#repalcsen, soc caiek alee eee - 


Residential....... aaioiec esate api Meta Rhee ae are castes 4 Oni hele 
ING Ww: CONSEDUSTIOMUAT a ate he. Ce anes ets AE edness 


PS Gib tOMal. : 1S kee ere ies 0 tele Aare Pte gare |. Or7ee hs 
NeW COnBETUSUION. . Sn, +) ueete gu cs olan tae ets pitas 
Additions alterations, repairs!) ee... 2. ase oe. c Segeit 


Past ris beste P ees a oA FE a RPA E EE Milan bil stake w RO eG Bede 
New construction............ Seis gio’ ee aas 8 operas, 3 ye tas 
Additions, alterations’ repairs. 8. i Pes Cs eote oe oes 


OGHSK DS GILG OM tp etree ota tae acres sis se renee meme): caenetne 
ING WCONSERUCHTON LANE CRE UPON Meee ae Oe 


Classification of Permits 





Other Dulding skascy) once. hh «tides Jee Sees ote ee 
ING WECONS TRU CEIONUL evan civ bute i oo oe ete ais iGuieicee 

















Provinces 
CANADA Prince 
; Nova New 
Seay Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
$ $ $ $ $ 
10, 958,394 10,350 321,811 100, 707 2,256,770 
8, 620, 749 150 226,975 65,575 1, 784, 285 
2,337, 645 10, 200 94, 836 35, 132 472,485 
7,384, 671 10,350 249,966 74,807 1,409, 283 
6,518,618 150 192, 725 47,475 1,219,005 
866, 053 10, 200 57,241 21,002 190,278 
LOL 440 ee ee ees 33,500 17,000 30,500 
SOVOIDMA eae nee 18,500 17.000! te ore 
TD: AOD Ml ies te ie fee 15 O00 ieee eecer 30,500 
QROAQOLOR IES | eRe ee 31,795 8,900 470,460 
1789504 TO mI Ss ee epee 13, 200 1,100 290, 625 
Gos OOM et eee 18,595 7,800 179,835 
1275307 68 ke eee OP A400 eres eee eas 309, 700 
5972600": Sane woe 2. A00K A. sane 264, 000 
CA WAGER Fae eerie oh 4,000) Shee eke pete 45,700 
STOGOLE | Shale « BRR) T5OK | eee seee, ae 36, 827 
D805 01 el ue one LO Seeks ae 10, 655 
64s TOO) sa: AP ee ele te 3.5 et ual] Sat cee sears kee 26,172 
Provinces (Concluded ) 
. . Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba shewat Alberta Colina bie 
$ uw og $ $ $ 
5,093, 679 688,535 561, 763 547,902 1,376,877 
3,924,965 578,075 485, 883 449,347 1,105,494 
1,168,714 110,460 75, 880 98,555 271,383 
3,569,580 529,435 161,715 414, 269 965, 266 
3, 208, 702 474,350 128708 345, 736 906, 737 
360, 878 55,085 37,977 68,533 58,529 
6,025 12,950 31,200 23, 830 6,435 
400 1,800 21,000 22,330 4,985 
5, 625 11, 150 10, 200 1,500 1,450 
719,810 118,875 152,538 101, 667 235,421 
482,317 75,700 1257, 125 Ywinr eon 119, 147 
237,493 43,175 27,413 23,916 116, 274 
768,361 26, 000 5,000 3,175 156, 440 
230,200 26,000 OP OOO! || seeu.conteee tes 70, 000 
DS SM LOLS act ce heres Pee aera et ase Ws 86,440 
29,903 15275 1,260 4,961 13,315 
3,346 225 970 3,530 4,625 
26,557 1,050 290 1,481 8, 690 
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TABLE II—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941 (1926=100) 





—— | | | | | |_| | EL 


Average 

Index of Index of 
Value of Building Value of | Wholesale 

Permits issued Building Prices of 

Year Permits Building 
Materials 

‘ae First 6 First 6 First 6 

Sc months months months 

194 bisa: 10,958,394 | 60,801,463 | (@) 61:5] () 

1940S tose 10,205,364 | 47,822,544 (@) 60-7 94-8 
19397 ..256° 7,849,970 | 26,861,062 34-1 87-5 
1938haqee be 6,577,474 | 25,852,569 32-8 90-4 
iO SOROE he 6,005,958 | 28,056,942 35-6 94-9 
1936 4,656,689 | 18,322,884 23-3 84-4 
1935... 5,104,855 | 24,640,511 33-8 81-2 
1934.. 2,411,460 | 10,411,377 13-2 82-8 





Value of Building 
Permits issued 
Year 
First 6 
June months 
W38S acces. 3,589,204 | 10,315,899 
19824... cee 5,028,324 | 24,341,044 
IKE od 8,593,958 | 58,950,508 
MOS nck ¢ 18,621,487 | 85,413,985 
19291 Bil; 27,816,592 |124, 609, 627 
1928 cape ck 22,751,960 |102, 036,987 
1927. 18,363,239 | 80,842,719 
192655054 18,718,050 | 78,760,419 


(‘) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


(2) Data not yet available. 


Average 

Index of Index of 
Value of Wholesale 
Building Prices of 
Permits Building 
Materials 

First 6 First 6 

months months 
3-1 78-9 
30-9 76-8 
74-8 83-5 
108-4 95-0 
158-2 99-2 
129-6 95-9 
102-6 96-0 
100-0 101-0 


TABLE III—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
JUNE, 1941, AND IN JUNE, 1940 


“‘N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 





Cities 
June, 1941 | June, 1940 
$ $ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown et aye: ee eee 10,350 21,660 
Nova Scotia— 
=] [IBGE 6 pen ahead Gee 2 ER ae 0 FS i 141,460 53, 105 

NewaG LASS OWEELAGE . oP eAE RULE 5,253 925 

BON CUNO N ae Ma ieee eer cues Aaactonsse 67, 238 104,380 
New Brunswick— 

Hrederictout. Sys. Josh 3). Me No Report 15, 425 
BVPONCLOMN ee casa ee cea ys ee ee 24,305 26,060 
ASHEN Oya) (0) Cbd. yan Stet ee gms falcata 46, 122 15, 358 

Quebec— 
* Montreal (*Maisonneuve).......... 1,099,982 1,018, 278 
BOTS DCCF Sty ase ceicun he ae eames 297,388 226,905 

ShawiniganiHal lsecstsscck « me - te 80, 875 16,480 
PONCE OLOOKE aan. «iis <erals we 3 92,900 104, 200 
PANT OIS- TUL VICTES Se cae tees baa ae Pee 40,025 22,205 
BNVEStTUOUDUHE: . Sek Meas tetcs verte ey ae 23 , 284 37,079 

Ontario— 

BSG Iles. head. acete ak ele ise ee 5.6 93,200 16,450 
Bran plODU sues =e aR ah eae x ates ! 23,890 19,130 

CGireauharn ees 2.” | pelt Meee eae 34,585 77,084 
PLOTOMVW ial: Sayre fy. seekers e 89,815 90, 109 

Ce TEES Sree Rn are herr ae 100, 405 21, 904 
BGrelpne ent. eat ee eee 25,618 18,035 
Biba itiOni saws etd aarinelees 6 aaeees 482,797 1,116,708 
“AEC SREZS CO e eee ane ae ee, eee Ie 133, 850 59, 932 
PAISIUCMENOP Ley cen eee ass aoe 243,111 63,558 
mbonu Gon. syn Seles vd: irs hoe eee eg 97,545 51,305 

We aa ic te ean Wee fists 113,470 18,765 
BAD UUW al tote AE ee Cnet BEA eh 272,550 181,200 

Owen Soundsiiesd..2. inthis bets & Ol wae 14,775 
BZ OLOrOOVOUS. cick egies swe esvdale s 45,625 42,398 
PPOriPATOOUIs.. Sees eet skee fete. 140,210 47,505 
OGRA OANINGS. nats oun oe acy aes & 144,560 210,080 
SO GEMIGINOUIASH, tice’ es use eave shee ciahs Towa? 19,505 














Cities 





Ontario—Conc. 
SUES G7. Oe een ee ee eee 


HTAS Gr AMORKAL WDe..omc stk oe eee 
Wiel cra ities aeauicds dee Ua el Rite ot, 


RYO any nets nee yaar ener 


*Winnipe 
Saskatchewan— 

BINEDOSE Wat. tee itelh deere eee we 

Reming See... Se hi with See woo khee 


ee er 


* Wallan 1. Adieewittee Seki as te 


MethiOnraee see hacacets ete eee. 
IMiedicmettiath: IW). Iker heeee 2.28 
British Columbia— 
iam oops os dare nee tet oe 
INGA ear he Seles Ge. Seabee ake 
*New Westminsters.....0. isa 
IPTINCe WUMerU 0 feet Loe cate ee 
HV ATI COURIC Deter igs oak c ates 2 ous RUSS ee 


Total 58 Municipalities........... 
Total 35 Municipalities........... 





Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


June, 1941 | June, 1940 
$ $ 
DUBS} 19,870 

113,330 69,944 
8322 36, 101 
825,510 771, 925 
197,494 154,760 
54,850 2b 123 
182,130 83,775 
39,250 28, 200 
22,167 7,300 
122,850 106,575 
8,175 7,950 
183,175 106, 135 
472,700 496, 700 
VGl ahs 4,255 
335, 950 37,786 
33,030 145, 700 
197, 261 305, 292 
266, 830 209, 625 
31,811 45,225 
39,000 4,450 
36,640 9,675 
9,063 11,500 
122,525 90,030 
10,588 5, 850 
890, 235 1,144,360 

No Report 13,400 

17,410 6,650 

216, 988 65,191 
8,471,956(1)| 7,746,496 
7,118,810(2)| 6,920,720 





*Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


(1) 56 municipalities only, reporting. 
(2) 34 municipalities only, reporting. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF JULY, 1941 


Reports of Superintendents of Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

July, 1941, was reported by the superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 


Haying was well underway in the Maritime 
provinces, the demand for experienced help 
being greater than the supply. Fishing was 
good and large catches of cod, haddock, 
mackerel and salmon were reported. Logging 
was confined chiefly to chopping and mill work, 
for operators stated that there was a shortage 
of woodsmen. Coal mines in the New Glasgow 
area, with the exception of two which were 
closed on account of a fire, and those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked 4 to 6 days per 
week. Great activity was also reported from 
the manganese mines at Jordan Mountain. 
Manufacturing plants were working full time 
and additional men were being taken on; no 
idleness was reported by the iron and steel 
industry. All construction progressed stead- 
ily and several new National Defence projects 
were gradually getting under way. Some steel 
workers had been laid off temporarily at the 
Saint John drydock, the construction of cor- 
vettes having been completed. Highway work 
also continued. Transportation was heavy and 
trade, both wholesale and retail, was good. 
Numerous requests were received for house- 
hold workers, some of which could not be 
filled, owing to the scarcity of applicants. Girls 
also had been placed with the R.C.A.F. 

Haying and harvesting in the Province of 
Quebec were progressing favourably. Woods 
operations also were very active, but a scarcity 
of woodsmen and river drivers was reported. 
The output of the manufacturing industries 
had greatly increased, particularly in steel, 
iron and nickel concerns, engaged in war time 
production. Garment factories, at Sherbrooke, 
which also were filling war orders and sash 
and door factories at Thetford Mines, as well 
as establishments at Chicoutimi, Matane and 
Three Rivers were likewise working to capa- 
city. Much construction was under way 
throughout the province and _ few skilled 
tradesmen were unemployed. At Montreal, 
there was a scarcity of certain building materi- 
als and this had slowed down some contracts. 
Transportation was active, with a tendency to 
expansion. ‘Requests for household workers in 
the Women’s Division were somewhat fewer, 
but applicants were scarce, as many domestics 
would not go to the country and others pre- 
ferred to work in war industries, where the 
pay was better. 


Sufficient farm hands to meet the need were 
very difficult to obtain in Ontario and in some 
districts farmers were doubling up their work 
as well as introducing new labour saving 
machines, however the Farm Service depart- 
ment was endeavouring to secure the necessary 
help for fruit picking through the employment 
of Farm Service girls. Difficulty also was 
experienced in securing men for pulpwood 
camps as few appeared willing to fill such 
vacancies and, as a result of the scarcity of 
peelers, several operators in the Port Arthur 
zone had changed over to rough wood. Min- 
ing remained steady. The general industrial 
situation continued to show improvement and 
in only a few instances had staffs been reduced 
and this for the most part, temporarily. Lack 
of necessary raw materials, too, had slowed 
down a few concerns, but openings were 
available for machinists, toolmakers, draughts- 
men, instrument makers, special machine 
operators and men for heavy foundry work. A 
large number of War Emergency trainees, too, 
had been placed in various plants. Building 
construction was very active, especially in 
centres where houses were being erected by 
the Wartime Housing Commission, or where 
National Defence projects were under way. 
Highway construction and railway mainten- 
ance, also had absorbed many _ unskilled 
workers. Transportation on the Great Lakes 
was exceedingly heavy and a large number of 
labourers had secured casual employment on 
the waterfront. Trade was good. As so many 
women were securing factory work, it became 
increasingly difficult to secure workers for 
households, hotels and institutions. 


There was an increasing demand for farm 
help in the Prairie Provinces, for owing to 
extreme weather conditions, harvesting in some 
localities would be much earlier than usual. 
Logging showed little change and mining was 
quiet. Manufacturing establishments were 
running well, fully staffed. Construction 
continued on the up grade, building permits 
in Winnipeg, to date, totalling approximately 
$2,500,000, as compared with a little less than 
$1,750,000 for the corresponding period last 
year. Oil well drilling was active. A number 
of extra gangs had been sent out for railway 
maintenance and highway construction pro- 
gressed rapidly. ‘Trade was good. In the 
Women’s Division numerous placements in 
hotels and household service had been made, 
although there was a keen shortage of domestic 
help, as evidenced by the fact that Calgary 





a 
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alone had nearly 150 unfilled orders for female 
workers of this class. 

Requests for general farm hands continued 
in British Columbia, but applicants were 
scarce. In the fruit industry, conditions were 
steady, with canneries and packing houses 
working on soft fruits. Changed weather con- 
ditions having lifted the closure on logging 
operations, camps were re-opening and crews 
returning to work. There was, however, an 
acute shortage of log fallers and saw mill 
workers. Few boats were available for export 
and saw mills were shipping lumber by rail, 
thus employing extra men for car loading. 
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Some firefighters, also, had been sent out. 
Salmon fishing was very good on the Naas 
and Skeena Rivers and halibut landings fair. 
Vacancies for miners were reported, most of 
which were easily filled. The upward trend 
continued in the construction group, a large 
number of men going to Defence projects 
and to the new shipyard at Victoria. Drydocks 
and shipyards were busy at Prince Rupert, 
but longshore work at all ports was not so 
plentiful. Trade was fair. In the Women’s 
Section little change was noted, as there 
still existed a dearth of experienced domestic 
help. 


SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD APRIL TO JUNE, 1941 


EPORTS received from the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada during 
the quarter April to June, 1941, showed a 
gain of 28 per cent both in vacancies offered 
and in placements effected. All groups, except 
farming, in which a moderate decline was 
reported, recorded gains over the second 
quarter of 1940, the highest being in services 
and manufacturing, smaller increases noted in 
transportation, construction and maintenance, 
logging, trade and mining. All provinces, 
except New Brunswick, in which a moderate 
decline appeared, reported a greater volume 
of work effected than during the correspond- 
ing quarter last year, Quebec showing the 
highest gain, of which the greater share took 
place in the services’ group and in the high- 


way division of construction and maintenance. 


From the chart on page 988 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the 
Employment offices for the month of June, 
1940, it will be seen that the curves of 
vacancies and placements in relation to appli- 
cations followed an upward trend throughout 
April and the first half of May; a downward 
tendency was then shown until the middle of 
June, when the trend was again upward until 
the end of the quarter under review, at which 


time the levels attained were considerably 
- above those reached at the close of the corre- 


sponding period a year ago. During the 
quarter April to June, 1941, there was a ratio 
of 71:9 vacancies and 65-9 placements for 


each 100 applications for employment, as com- 
_ pared with 57-7 vacancies and 52-6 place- 


ments during the corresponding period last 
year. 
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The average number of positions offered 
daily during the quarter under review was 
2,060, of applications registered 2,863 and. of 
placements effected 1,887, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,569 vacancies, 2,720 
applications and 1,432 placements in regular 
and casual employment during the second 
quarter of 1940, 


During the three months April to June, 1941, 
the offices of the Service reported that they 
had made 143,134 references of persons to 
positions and had effected a total of 139,593 
placements of which 82,555 were in regular 
employment and 57,038 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment 67,478 
were of men and 15,077 of women, while 
casual work was found for 26,632 men and 
30,406 women. A comparison with the same 
quarter of 1940 showed that 108,779 place- 
ments were then effected, of which 69,157 were 
in regular employment and 39,622 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
148,074 men and 63,759 women, a total of 
211,833, in comparison with a registration of 
206,718 persons during the same period of 
1940. Employers notified the Service during 
the second quarter of 1941 of 152,376 positions, 
of which 96,539 were for men and 55,837 for 
women, as compared with 119,244 opportuni- 
ties for employment offered during the corre- 
sponding period of 1940. 


In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment offices for the month of June, 
1941. 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 

































Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Placements Placements Placements Placements 
Industry ome TTT ee Se Sa put <n 
3 8 8 
S eI es S | By S q ev °S a as 
Siow gs Sunly! § a 3 s FI 3 g 
a By 4 S 2 4 FY by 4 FA By a 
- io oO > laa © > fon oO > fac] '@) 
Manufacturing....................eeeeeee: 513} 413 34, 147 39] 106) 4,854| 3,667 88) 9,574) 7,400) 1,684 
Splipain eda GID IO MIN | Naebeeuintrdot on 1 As «ae 6 1 5 83 53 25) 148) 107 40 
Fur and its products.......... cece ccc e eee feet l eee e et fe cet e efor eects cee e tanec este eee selec ees slo e eee ele rere lesa ee ste e eee 
Leather and its products................-. 1 Ly ee oe 4 2 2 18 15 | Seeee ee 137) 105 29 
Lumber and its products...............--- 64 55 9 9 5 4; 354) 331 7| 573) 344] 158 
Musical: iistrub nts cits o cere eee ite eee ae sas ete corel | lottgtay ot etal tes or's tettail ero ayrcy 91]| s teltelloorel|! voles ereKelltstsiete stet| eles 5 9 le Karsten 9 7 1 
Pulp and paper products...............++-- 4 1 ae: Ol ees GleeZ28 Ur 178 40} 415} 228! 168 
Rubber proaucts:.200.)..c0. ca ete cc cess eeletel ore S| lateetoterel|ibie es ee Sihovier es 3 5 Sad, 335 211 74 
Textile products... seco ees cea 1 Dash cesnane aes ser 4 138 87 3| 824) 659! 146 
Plant products, edible............-..2000+- 4 Al oe ae ae 25 9 16 44 Bly, Bek 594| 379} 207 
Plant products, Neiss..eeee scale csite eer a ee 5 1 Dy 2 tas 17 13 Pl ae 74 30 
Wood Cisti ll ates: Uwe we metres sete Notes taliereteteker all ccdlateedz||tecerarsiatsl|{elle ove con |invchatovene llenetalemeiel susueteyetad[fzicte lai selllal cts lets lalslieitate seal (sicecevetvinl | Pilate galete 
Chemical and allied products..............]-++-+-|oceeee|ereeee]es 2 if 1 27 19) Gates 20 223 104 
Clay"pinss aid ‘stOnd tse. ede teoees crc letras | altars ccs 5 1 4 Sc: papa 1 eat 447| 338! 109 
Hlectric current) a.) ae. Ghee Sheree Rie as le sire liaite oes go oes 8 Sit SF.2e 18 16 2 650 636 12 
HMlectriciappsravus.s. acces sacecee woe ciek os 4 4 eae 22 1 20 12 18 | aan 431] 316 94 
Tron and steel products...............++.:- 418] 337 15 30 10 19} 3,040} 2,041 8| 3,881] 3,309) 297 
Noiwferrous motal products uci csswers cea tens Use ee oe} - + as spe lael- ctl» demeeia| ome erage oy F229) corner 282) 228 42 
Mineral nroducts: nae erie et hee ee sire: 10 5 5 red oe 22 24 4 neers 193 (AP PAL 
Miscellancous i: ease chee cect eee es 1 DORN. «HERA OSI «steal threes 58 55 1} 218) 164 47 
BOggitige tee a. Setar. okt cess one astern 92 87 3 26 25 1| 5,374) 4,825] 586) 4,430) 3,312 45 
Fishing and Hunting..................... 3 6 rere ah | Se ee Sbk l(a eles PGA tees oe 20 14 5 
Warmtings<<t (pik oi entel OR he 106| 103 3 4 Ait), ced 560| 530 2| 3,137) 2,340) 554 
Minin oF TAS doe ele 3 Seah. da Ml ae ee hae 39 37 2| 827) 443 14 
OOaley Ley, AAA, RNC, SE IS ieee 1 STIR ic. t a Uhre reside oad eu once d Bue anlcarotese ML etsy sata el licBaick Reacts eae ro ell FR RRS ro eae Oe 
Nat alliGiotes bine ees vole choi atone 2 DN Risse Be ore Shetes Oh Ree OT ci RTI 36 34 2 774 BLO. cee 
Wonzimetallic Ones hock cc co ckslee one covduae U aedens cose iettetece crhl|sses coe RSE eee YN ie 3 Bi. See 53 ie 14 
Communication................ 2c cece eee: 4 1 3 3 i 2 57 14 18 33 15 18 
Transportation 2: 282052. eee. 122; 104 18 76 13 62] 3,625] 413) 3,187] 1,450} 334) 1,115 
Forwarding and storage.................:- 17 1 16 60 3 56] 3839) 193 T2309 S71) 2203 too2 
ERE Wy eee cet ots aiane cree cis tare st stcce| eet «|| cunieeere rae eet aee 6 Ge Bese ae 107 oie 104 85 47 38 
Shipping and stevedoring................-- 105 103 2 10 4 6| 3,142 148} 2,960 468 84 885 
FF ee Ra eee, ST egg me rape Ir 2 (Pee Nee RRR SA Oe Zatihs agate lugo.oox 37 25d Fist eel. See ee 
Construction and Maintenance........... 25310] 1,725) 584) 761l 692 66|12,591/11,861| 644/13, 702/10,933| 2,595 
aT WAV se nosw.c Seine nccceeiaram ecto ae anes 3 Slaeciat AU Pos PR: 2 1 35 31 2) 1,178] 1,040 66 
ELIS hiw ay SPSeeee rn ee. ASIA S. & create eae 629 76 553 iff 4 13] 8,167) 7,802 436] 3,038} 1,549} 1,501 
BuildinmanGjothorwwys-8 se cat eee 1,678) 1,646 OE 743 689 62} 4,389] 4,028 206} 9,486] 8,344] 1,028 
Services............ See Rees fie be 4,544) 520) 3,843) 3,226) 305] 2,687/24,833) 6,555)11,231/19,326| 4,699/12, 636 
Governmental. cp ssa. sca tours cote ee ee 201 155 45 107 88 20 529 465 75 749 57 93 
Hotel and restaurant 147 4] 94 49 19 22) 1,243 791 67| 1.484] 1,105 289 
Professional 20.4 hele Gene otien plemit as eee 439 Dd ata 16 1 13 (PA 207 379 633 401 200 
Recreational. osctoss stostas «we conan es 72 4 67 76 32 44) 297 48| 184] 776) 264) 510 
Porson aly. \ at. ch Wan idol nite wat ee eee 371 11 360 830 15 814} 1,470 745 653] 4,953 410] 4,549 
Household rc. 2. saa deren ere ed 8,814) 257) 2,925) 2,148} 150] 1,774/20,641) 4,295] 9,923]10,717] 1,849] 7,995 ° 
Harm ousehol diss che nee seta tates ote eter he tel iezen tee doves] sexo el batapete al leracer ee ame eee 2 A Aten 14 13 fost 
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SERVICE OF CANADA BY INDUSTRIES—APRIL-JU NE —1941 
Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
Aprit-May Recorp 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for June, 1941, summarizes the April-May 
employment situation in Great Britain as 
follows: 

The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at May 12 was 141,984, 
a decrease of 15,255 as compared with April 
21. Of this total, 36,393 had been classified 
by interviewing panels as unsuitable for or- 
dinary industrial employment. 

Those registered as on short time or other- 
wise temporarily suspended from work on the 
understanding that they were shortly to 
return to their former employment numbered 
27,784; this was a decrease of 14,011 as com- 
pared with April 21. Those registered as 
unemployed casual workers (being persons 
who normally seek their livelihood by jobs 
of short duration) numbered 12,055, a decrease 
of 3,460 as compared with April 21. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at May 12 were 148,328 
wholly unemployed (of whom 4,021 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuitable 
for normal full-time employment) 37,960 
temporarily stopped and 877 unemployed 
casual workers. As compared with April 21 
the numbers wholly unemployed showed a 
decrease of 13,205, those temporarily stopped 
an increase of 4,882, and unemployed casual 
workers an increase of 26. | 

The total numbers on the registers at May 
12 showed decreases as compared with April 
21 in almost every Division. Among men and 
boys there were marked decreases in the 
Northern and North-Eastern Divisions; among 
women and girls substantial reductions occur- 
red in Scotland and in the London and Mid- 
lands Divisions, but there was a considerable 
increase in the North-Western Division. 

The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances on the registers at 
May 12 was 276,277, as compared with 
305,061 at April 21, and 742,204 at May 20, 
1940. 

United States 


Total civil non-agricultural employment 
showed a substantial use in June, reaching 
a new all-time peak of 38,790,000, according 
to a press release issued by the Secretary 
of Labour, Miss Frances Perkins, on July 
31. This total represents an increase of 484,- 
000 workers over May and a gain of 3,365,000 
workers since June, 1940. The current eune 


figure was more than 1,900,000 above the 
level of June 1929, 

The greater part of the expansion over 
the month occurred in manufacturing (220,- 
000), particularly in those industries primarily 
devoted to the defence program. A substantial 
increase in employment also occurred in 
trade (101,000), while all other major groups, 
to a smaller extent, contributed to the em- 
ployment increase. In construction a slight 
decrease in Federally financed construction 
employment was more than offset by a sea- 
sonal expansion in privately financed con- 
struction employment. 

All major groups showed substantial em- 
ployment gains over the year. Manufacturing 
employment showed an increase of 1,933,000 
wage earners since June, 1940. Construction 
employment rose 489,000; trade showed a 
rise of 268,000 workers. Transportation and 
public utilities reported a rise of 202,000 wage 
earners, Federal, State, and local Govern- 
ment services employed 307,000 more workers 
than at this time last year. 

These figures do not include persons em- 
ployed on W.P.A. or N.Y.A. or enrollees 
in C.C.C. camps. Neither do they include 
the armed forces of the Nation in which there 
has been an increase of 1,266,000 since last 
June. 

Employment and weekly pay rolls in 
manufacturing industries again advanced con- 
traseasonally in June to the highest levels on 
record. The gains were 2.2 per cent or 220,000 
wage earners in employment and 5.6 per cent 
or $15,100,000 in weekly pay rolls. These 
increases raised the employment index for 
all manufacturing industries combined to 127.6 
(1923-25—100) and the pay-roll index to 
152.0. The usual seasonal changes from May 
to June are decreases of 0.7 per cent in 
employment and 0.8 per cent in pay rolls. 
Of the 157 manufacturing industries regularly 
surveyed each month, 130 reported employ- 
ment increases and 1387 pay-roll gains over 
the month, As in recent months, most of the 
gains were contraseasonal or larger than 
seasonal. The gains since June of last year 
were 23.8 per cent in factory employment 
and 52.8 per cent in factory pay rolls. Pay 
rolls have increased more sharply over the 
year interval than employment because of 
wage-rate increases, increased hours, and over- 
time premiums. 

Wage-rate increases averaging 9.0 per cent 
and affecting 478,242 wage earners were re- 
ported in June by 1,097 manufacturing plants 
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out of a reporting sample of 27,155 plants 
reporting 5,652,954 wage earners. The pre- 
liminary summaries indicate that substantial 
numbers of workers received pay increases 
in the following industries: automobiles, 
bodies and parts (75,311), paper and pulp 
(44,444), shipbuilding (27,996), rubber tires 
and innertubes (26,288); electrical machinery 
(23,508), brass, bronze, and copper products 
(20,365), rayon and allied products (15,829). 

For the durable goods group of manufactur- 
ing industries, in which operations have been 
particularly stimulated by defense activity, 
employment showed a gain of 2.7 per cent 
over the month and 35.0 per cent over the 
year, with corresponding pay-roll increases 
of 6.7 per cent and 71.5 per cent. The in- 
creases in the nondurable goods group were 
smaller, namely, 1.8 per cent and 13.7 per 
cent in employment and 3.8 per cent and 
30.8 per cent in pay rolls. The employment 


and pay-roll indexes (1923-25=100) for the 
durable goods group were 184.7 and 173.9, 
respectively, and for the nondurable goods 
group, 120.8 and 127.4. These indexes were 
the highest on record, 

Other manufacturing industries affected by 
war material orders and showing large em- 
ployment gains were foundries and machine 
shops (19,000), steel (12,000), electrical ma- 
chinery (9,100), automobiles (4,800), brass, 
bronze, and copper products (8,700), and 
chemicals (3,200). Large employment gains 
were also shown in many other industries 
among them being canning (29,300), saw- 
mills (11,900), cotton goods (10,200), furniture 
(6,900), shoes (5,300), baking (5,000), beverages 
(4,800), meat packing (4,200), and tin cans 
(4,100). Substantial decreases in employment, 
primarily seasonal, were shown for women’s 
clothing (10,100), fertilizers (6,600), millinery 
(4,400), and book and job printing (2,800). 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

- from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 and 
was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “A” which are applicable to contracts 
for building construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” 
conditions which had been in effect since 
December, 1934, and substituting higher rates 
therefor, (Lasour Gazertn, June, 1941, 
page 614). This action was found necessary 
because of the fact that the cost of living had 
increased 14 per cent since December, 1934, 
and the average wage rates of common labour 
in factories had increased about 20 per cent, 
so that the rates of 30 cents and 20 cents per 
hour previously established as minima for 
male and female workers respectively could 
no longer be regarded as fair and reasonable 
minimum rates. The new schedule provides 
“for any character or class of work not less 


than the rate, if any, set for such work pur- 
suant to any law of the province in which this 
work is performed” and in any event for male 
employees over 18 years of age and for any 
employee who holds a certificate of graduation 
from a recognized pre-employment school 
under Canada’s War Emergency ‘Training 
Program, not less than 35 cents an hour; and 
for female employees over eighteen years of 
age, not less than 25 cents an hour. It is further 
provided that permits may be issued for the 
employment of beginners without previous 
experience in the trade at rates not less than 
20 cents per hour for the first four weeks of 
employment; 25 cents per hour for the second; 
30 cents per hour for the third and 35 cents 
per hour thereafter; and also for the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons at such special 
rates as the Minister of Labour finds to be 
fair and reasonable, upon written application 
therefor in such form as the Minister may 
prescribe. 


Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Kight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named, statute is in the terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 


subcontractor, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
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work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions, 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
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a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


—" 
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War ContTRACTSs 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Ccuncil referred to in the introduction 
to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. Particulars of the 
contracts which have been awarded recently 
by various other departments of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, however, appear hereunder :— 


Group “A” CoNntTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
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current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out there- 
in are “minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as exempt- 
ing contractors from the payment of higher rates 
in any instance where such higher rates are fixed 
by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLIC WorKS 


Repairs to H.M.C. Ordnance Wharf, Dock- 
yard, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractors 
Horie-Latimer Construction Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, July 4, 1941. 
Amount of contract approximately $6,460.90. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows: 


Per hour 
Pile driver foremen.. : $1 25 
Bilerdriver engineers. 7. s< se sleniewrae eee 1 123 
AEM CBLV.CR TACT te Me re tee MSN Mee 1 00 
IeMle Mchakigery lovoysuoniadlzhaliineee (rhe edtersis mere nee eae 1 00 
guile arivertibrid cennan ciel saiheae hen, eae aid mae 1 00 
Pile gelaivier; fren Mm “cis acy, oan a awoke Weve? Mele devenae 0 68% 
Labourers.. .. . REN oe 0 45 
Cement and eouerere mixer v oneratinee. 
SUC UUUAS Rainer e caesrs ulcer came et.s colle eimai. oe 0 70 
GAS. OP ClECA RI) Se ii at ore aol Mares eaters bbe. tere 0 55 
@ement, fishers ay Sve stIe ss /epuattiels oj Peel iad 0 60 
WV CCIN CMV prs yaech: ns SNM « Ste serdar souk ave 0 45 


ooo 


Alterations to Jackson Building, Bank 
Street, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Fred A. Wilson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, July 18, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$16,055. A fair wages schedule was included 


in the contract as follows: 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers... $1 00 
Brick and hollow tile nebie helpers pee 
and tempering mortar).. eh a see te ers 0 50 
@anpentersPand/fOmersy.) seh te se wet loa) tee 0 85 
Cement finishers.. .. .. Tso) oe 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operate 
Steam.. s 
Gas. or elec.. 
Drivers.. 
Driver, horse and eave 
Drivery teand -And “WalOW. a... ws ys) ewer ss 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
EAD OURCTS Aslas. sess) stel | sista ste 
Watners—-Metal.icy sWwssuy esgasio. | .saVeete bisleuhs:s 
Motor truck drivers.. 
Motor truck driver and peace: 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterers. . Bode eae cet Late) tae Ge Sekt Gee as 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
Mmavelal).. ol «Ma ea PRR TONY 0 50 
Plumbers and sfearuatters = 
Up to Apr. 30/41.. .. eM chats sincere) ei 1 00 
On and after May Vii. Petar doee 1 05 
Sep immMMNetalowONKCTSiae) cates ccs) sishuee. ecu @ sy sie 0 85 


oorocoocoeoooo 
CONTR ONT RP COKODR SN 
RORGORSSSERaS 





DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT 


Development work, R.1 to Brandon, Chater, 
Manitoba. Name of contractors, Tomlinson 
Construction Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
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Date of contract, July 3, 1941. Amount of nor, Kingston, Ontario. Date of contract, 
contract, $122,935. A fair wages schedule was July 12, 1941. Amount of contract, $36,040.75. 


included in the contract as follows: A fair wages schedule was included in the 
Perhour contract as follows: 

Asphalt rakers.. .. .. J2) 2S go ae Per hour 
Asphalt tampers, amoothers Ay Gade: 0 40 Asphalt rakers.. .. .. Sa) 25) hos MEGULSO 
Blacksmiths.. .. SER RE Le ELT? as OMe 0 60 Asphalt tampers, ermeiheess dae needa foi 0 45 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . et aN re Ravers 0 40 Blacksmiths... .. .. hulls Nieaatiad BAL ua lten “sik 0 65 
Carpenters and joiners... .. .. ane ayes 0 70 Blacksmiths’ helpevess BMRA Nia apie tials eae ans 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer pperataes? Carpenters and joiners— 

Gas. or elec.. 0 45 Wipitovsune 30/40 ee Mee se, Seer 0 85 
Drivers... 0 35 On and after July 1/4. Mecca te 0 90 
Driver, horse ond earehs 0 50 Cement finishers.. .. .. OB aie 0 70 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 Cement and concrete mixer epertars— 
Labourers.. ; 0 35 Steam.. 0 65 
Motor truck Gave 0 40 Gas. or elec.. 4 A Neh 0 50 
Motor truck driver and tao 1 40 Compressor operators (eas. or wees), 0 50 
Road grader operators—gas.. 0 50 Drivers.. 0 40 
Road roller operators—gas. or Be 0 70 Driver, horse anid da 0 55 
Shovel operators—gas.. 1 00 Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 Drill runners. p Share 0 50 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 Engineers, LESS g, Aye am 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 Single or double drums.. 0 65 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 Three or more drums.. .. .. 0 75 
Tractor operators... 0 45 Enginemen, stationary... .... . 0 50 
WWiatChinenisew, stysmieetcs 0 30 Ib bOUTCES As ih wens ce 0 40 

Machinists. . Ne ea ae 0 70 

Machinists’ hee 0 45 

Construction work at Watson Lake, Yukon Motor truck drivers.. .. . 0 - 
Territory. Name of contractors, General Con- Sela truck driver and truck.. : 

‘ ainters (spray).. 0 90 
struction Co. Ltd., Vancouver, Ba: Date Painters and casi” 0 80 
of contract, July 7, 1941. Amount of con- Pipefitters (surface-temp. work). 3 0 55 
tract, $570,000. A fair wages schedule was in- __Fipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. bes 
eluded in’ the contract as follows: Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. ... 0 80 

i Powdermen.. 0 50 
Per hour Pumpmen.. ; gs 0 50 

PAXEMENI ells, atc PBs ay Macy me ies ee SNE AD Road grader Operators 
Carpenters and AN ak Me a 1 00 Horsedrawn.. 0 45 
Concrete mixer operators Crane | or jelbo bd 0 80 Including team.. .. 0 80 
Thalbourerss cy. 2 LSA aps MO Re Nites gt eye ACY Ra 0 70 Gasivmicnne oe 0 50 
Motor truck Wad ae Ae Sade eed ela 0 75 Road wie Gueataeel iisthand or (ed it) 0 65 
Motor truck driver and FS i eat Weg Nt ganp 176) Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0 50 
WW reitelrmnenien. le Suie: <iheen pate vena ena | UAC tn al pena 0 65 Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 
Steam shovel cramemen., i) 2. <5 acl alee ¢ 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. .. .. 0 60 
Additional development work, Elementary Steam shovel oilers. . ats 
Flying Training School, at Oshawa, Ontario. Shovel operators (gas.).. 
: Tractor operators (small).. . AC eat Sey se, 0 50 
Name of contractors, Don Construction Ltd., Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.) .. .. .. 0 60 
Toronto, Ontario. Date of contract, July 18, Watchmen.. . : AG gt ae 0 35 


1941. Amount of contract, $157,167.25. <A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 


tract as follows: Construction of a water supply main at St. 
Perhour Johns, P.Q. Name of contractors, William H. 
lm ne eal Co a ‘i Kelly, Hawkesbury, Ont. Date of contract, 
a rs, sm 
Bie Aiithat ret, eae as ggg =~ July 15, 1941. Amount of contract $5,589. A 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. .. 0 45 fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
Cement and concrete mixer BB enteaee Cs: tract as follows: 
or elec.. 0 50 Per hour 
Drivers. . . 0 40 Blackamithe oanta. sad velco ola goles 
Driver, team and wagon. . 0 7% Blacksmiths’ Helpeeda sails oaks 0 40 
Labourers. kd a ; i Boilermakers on calcnucion.- or Sree on Be 0 83 
otor truck drivers. Boilermakers’ Welpersen see ft cae ne ae eae 0 61 
Motor truck driver bad Gc ts 1 45 Carpenters and joiners 0 55 
Road grader operators—gas.. .. 0 50 Cainent: Gnialiatad Ph MAD teat ooh 0 50 
Road roller operators (gas. or steam)... 0 65 Cement and eonerete mixer operators—Ens. 
Shovel operators—gas.. . 1 00 oes 0 45 
Tractor operators (small).. 0 50 Compressor Speniterd (ene or laos 0 45 
Tractor operators (Leta eka enka 0 60 Duvets) 0 35 
Watchmen.. 0 35 Driver, horse bad seal eens ob 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
; a A Labourers... :. .. 0 35 
Construction work at Kingston, Ontario. Bndintmantmiavionkstn 0 45 
Name of contractors, McGinnis and O’Con- Machinists .. .. 0 60 
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Per hour 
Machinists’ helpers... ah 0 40 
Pipefitters, (surface-temp. souk) 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 45 
Pumpmen.. 0 45 
Steam shovel ohoinenre |: 0 90 
Steam shovel cranemen. 0 70 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. .. ... 0 55 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 0 90 


Tractor operator (small).. 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, 


etceiae 
Watchmen... .. .. eens 


Additional development work at London, 
Ontario. Name of contractors, Towland Con- 
struction Co. Ltd., London, Ont. Date of 
contract, July 7, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$11,427.50. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows: 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. X $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, prasathier: ald Suen dersae 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 85 
Cement finishers... ig mete 4 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Boece tate 
or elec.. f 0 50 
’ Dragline eparihoish Pabeath. or gas. ay , 1 00 
Dragline firemen.. 0 60 
Dragline oilers.. 0 50 
Drivers.. ar 0 40 
Driver, horse and adieh Roo 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. . 0 75 
Labourers.. oe 0 40 
Motor truck avian) x 0 45 
Motor truck driver and fun. 1 45 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 50 
Road grader operators—gas.. .. d 0 50 
Road roller operators—steam or gas.. 0 65 
Steam shovel engineers . 1 00- 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
“Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. 0 50 
Tractor operators (small).. : 0 50 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).. 0 60 
Watchmen.. 0 35 
Shovel operators (Gas, 1 00 


Construction work at Dorval, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Canadian Comstock Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, July 10, 


1941. Amount of contract, $7,237. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows: 
Per hour 
Labourers.. $0 44 
Linemen.. : 0 83 
Motor av ers “ee aS ay 1 45 
EL PUCK FATIVETS clon Baccalgs fbi efeus 6 5h 0 45 
WiASCOIN GN: saliig, les | are 0 35 


Additional development work at St. Cath- 
arines, Ont. Name of contractors, Ontario 


31546—103 


Construction Co. Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont. 
Date of contract, July 15, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $136,439. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows: 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. ‘4 $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, mancethers wi SCH ne 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. sateen 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners: 4. 02.6 4). 4 0 90 
Cement finishers... el orck vee 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Mderatiege 

Steam.. se 0 65 

Gas. or elec.. .. + See <asal ERG Mee 0 50 
Compressor operators (gas. .or elec.).. 0 50 
Drivers.. $ 0 40 
Driver, horse aay oes 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drill runners. ate late 0 50 
Engineers, baying! one — 

Single or double drums.. 0 65 

ALD ree OL MOrey QCUTMIS osc. sie ais ees Le 0 75 
Enginemen, stationary.. . eer Ba pemind 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).. 0 50 
TREE OUILE US aurea Watt check Ay) ai wiouslic ote a MNNUNETs lemme; be 0 40 
IMEETCILUMISTS: MLM tate. total bare dates pereteeaie eter aMpetn (ere 0 65 
Machinists’ helpers... 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. ew Po, 0 45 
Motor truck driver and eta gles 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work).. 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers. . 0 50 
Powdermen.. 0 50 
Pumpmen.. 3% 0 50 
Road grader setatairs 

Horsedrawn.. 0 45 

Including team.. .. . 0 80 

Gas.. F : 0 50 
Road roller peeators bicatedion ue or Oey 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0 50 
Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Tractor operators (small).. 0 50 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, Pe 0 60 
Watchmen.. 0 35 
Construction work at St. Johns, P.Q. Name 


of contractors, Dibblee Construction Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, Que. Date of contract, July 17, 
1941. Amount of contract, $100,254.85. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows: 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. ayy hts $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, Hela, cabs 8, mS spreaders.. 0 40 
Blacksmiths.. . - 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ balpente! 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. 0 55 
Cement finishers.. ‘ Be eae 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer ent ia 
Steam.. 0 60 
Gas. or elec.. 0 45 
Compressor operators (ada or Tekeca) 0 45 





Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Tractor operators Goal ee 
Tractor operators (Letoarneat, etek 


Making and repairing rub- 
etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Ltd. 


ber stamps, daters, 
Ottawa, 
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Per hour Per hour 
Drivers. 0 35 Roofers, sheet metal.. ie 0 75 
Driver, whet cad ped. 0 50 Rodmen, reinforced steel.. . 0 61 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 Sheet metal workers.. .. .. bay (3) 
Drill runners.. ST en eee 0 45 Stonemasons... .. . A 0 88 
Engineers, operating, steam— Structural steel oes. f 0 83 
Single or double drums.. 0 60 MerrarZO Slayers. ots eres e'oss «kee baat 0 70 
Three or more drums.. .. .. 0 70 Watchmen... .. «. ue 0 35 
Enginemen, stationary.. .. 0 45 Welders and a pe means geal, exeniiont 0 83 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Machinists. . 0 60 
Machinists’ hel ners: 0 40 
Motor truck drivers. 0 40 
Motor truck driver att rude .§ 135 
Painters: (Spray)... ei: ats 0 65 GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 
Painters and glaziers.. eat The 0 55 ; 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work).. 0 50 Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 45 olies, Interior Fittings, Htc. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 60 
SOE UBER . ne Norzr—Each of the contracts noted under 
umpman.. = eS 5 . : ; aay 
aes ps gute eed ai ek this heading contain the B Labour Con- 
HW aceadeie ce 0 40 ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
Including team.. 0 65 article. 
Gasiaes etic 0 45 
Road roller operators (steam or esa. 0 60 Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 
Rodeen. gee. oT i en Nature of Contract Contractor 
Steam shovel engineers... .. 0 90 ‘ : 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. . 0 70 Making metal dating stamps : 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 55 and type cancellers, etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
Steam shovel oilers... .. .. .. 0 50 Ottawa, Ltd. 
0 90 
0 45 
0 55 
0 30 


Watchmen.. 


Construction work at Dorval, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, J. A. A. Leclair Dupuis Ltee., 
Montreal, Que. Date of contract, July 5, 
1941. Amount of contract, $28,651.25. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows: 

Per hour 


0 88 
0 77 
0 61 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. 

Carpenters and gee Seg 

Cement finishers... 

Cement and concrete mixer  operaters cies: 

GIPOLCC thep rads Als Ga daly war erhaos bcos, SMeSteE Ree M e's 

Hod earriers.. .. 

VA WOULELS HOLME ose is caltke: Gc eal ase, nelent Sremneren 

Watiers—=metal ouch scBhes Bee Sie 

Drivers.. af! as 

Driver, team ant wien). bod pele 

Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. . 

Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. . 

Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. .. 
Three or more drums.. 

Marble setters.. 

Motor truck drivers.. : 

Motor truck driver and irucles 

Ornamental iron workers. . 

Plasterers.. . 

Painters Guns 

Painters and slaves: Gated 

Painters (structural steel)... .. 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. 

Road grader operators—gas.. 

Roofers, felt and gravel: hatant! 


« ee e828 ef 


Sr. OSS Sao: 
Co CO NT OO Hm Gr or 
WWooOW PrP © ot 


C—O — 
Or or COMI SI SI CONTR BR OO OOF 
RONADSCSHOARHSD 


comp.. 


Making and supplying letter 
carriers’ Uniforms... .. .. Pollack & Dorfman, Quebec, 
P.Q. 

Making and supplying letter 
carriers’ Uniforms.. oo 0s, H. Wieeand &sConwltos, 

Kitchener, Ont. 


Making and supplying letter 
carriers’ Uniforms.. .. .. Barringham Rubber Co. 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. 


Making and supplying letter 


carriers’ Uniforms... .. .. Tayside Textiles, 
Perth, Ont. 


Ltd., 


Making and supplying letter 
carriers’ Uniforms.. .. .. Uniform Cap Manufac- 
turing Co., Ottawa, Ont. 


Making and supplying letter 
carriers’ Uniforms.. .. .. The Miner Rubber Co. Ltd., 
Granby, P.Q. 
Stamping Machine parts.. Machine Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.. Pritchard-Andrews Co. of 
' Ottawa, Lid. 


Scalesis We oS akbscunee bas 


RoyaL CANADIAN MouNTED POLICE 
Black Ankle Boots.. .. The Eagle Shoe Co. 
2083 Beaudry St., 

real, JF.@% 


Ltd., 
Mont- 


Brown Drill.. .. Dominion Textile Co. Ltd., 
P.O. Box 250, Montreal, 
1RKOy 

Strath. Riding Boots .. .. Hartt Boot & Shoe Co. Ltd., 


Fredericton, N.B. 


..Hartt Boot & Shoe Co. Ltd., 
Fredericton, N.B. 


Strath. Riding Boots .. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


ica agreements and schedules of 
wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTveE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by 
representatives of the employers and workers 
are also included. Verbally accepted agree- 
ments are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and 
Paper Products 


BatHurst, New Brunswick. — BatTHuRst 
PowrER AND Parer CompaNy LIMITED AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Paper Makers, (Loca 396), INTERNA- 
TIONAL BrorHeRHOOoD oF PULP SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mitt Workers (Locau 120), 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF HILECRICAL 
Workers B-1150, InrernationaL Asgso- 
CIATION oF Macuinists, Unitep ASSOCIA- 
TION OF PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS 
(LocaL 480), INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
‘OPERATING ENGINEERS (Loca 894). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1941, 
to June 30, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. It is further agreed 
that the agreement remain in effect as long as 
Canada is at war unless national emergency, 
government regulations or unforeseen circum- 
stances require termination of the agreement 
as above. 

Residents of Bathurst and union members to 
be given preference in employment, if available. 
Non-union members employed are to join and 
maintain union membership. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week for both 
day workers and tour workers 

Overtime for day workers: time and one-half 
for all work over 8 hours, except the !ocomotive 
and stevedore crews who will receive time and 
one-half after 10 hours in a day; time and one- 
half for all work on Sundays and _ holidays. 
Overtime for tour workers: time and one-half 
for overtime work on a job not regularly 
performed by tour workers, and for all work 
on Sundays and holidays; for tour workers on 
a 2 shift basis, time and one-half for work 
over 8 continuous hours except wood handling 
men, refuse truckers, bark truckers, cutter men 
and cutter sheet finishers who are to be paid 
time and one-half after 10 continuous hours. 

Hourly wage rates for a few of the claases 
in the wage scale: wood handling—crane runner 
70 cents, handyman 54 cents, knife sharpener 
48 cents, counters and chippers 47 cents, a] 
others 45 cents; groundwood mill—grindermen 
70 cents, screenmen 52 cents, others 45 and 47 
cents; sulphite mill—cooks 81 cents, acid 
makers 66 cents, screenmen 54 cents, others 45 
to 50 cents; Kraft mill—cooks 67 cents, caustic 
man 59 cents, screenmen 51 cents, washers 55 


cents, firemen 69 cents, others 46 to 54 cents; 
paper machine (boxboard)—beater foremen 85 
cents, beaters 48 cents, machine tenders $1.03, 
back tenders 83 cents, third hand 65 cents, 
fourth hand 57 cents, screenmen 49 cents, oilers 
52 cents, others 46 to 52 cents; paper ‘machine 
(sulphite)—machine tenders 78 cents, back 
tenders 61 cents, third hands and pulp handlers 
48 cents; paper machine (Kraft board)— 
machine tenders $1.23, back tenders $1.05, third 
hands 84 cents, fourth hands 66 cents, fifth 
hands 62 cents, sixth hands 51 cents, broke 
beater 46 cents; paper machine (news)— 
machine tenders $1.32, backtenders $1.15, third 
hands 90 cents, fourth hand 67 cents, fifth 
hands 63 cents, broke beater 46 cents; paper 
mill (general)—boss machine tenders $1.52, 
mixer men 65 cents to $1.00, oilers 58 cents; 
finishing, shipping and cores: finishers and 
loaders 49 cents (except newsprint machine 
finishers 54 cents, finisher loaders 50 cents) 
coreman 52 cents, others 45 to 54 cents; 
railway-locomotive engineers 72 cents, locomotive 
firemen 52 cents, brakemen 52 and 59 cents; 
steam plant—turbine engineers 85 cents, oilers 
60 cents; mill yard—trackmen 46 cents, labour- 
ers 45 cents; repairs—machinists 66 and 75 
cents, blacksmiths 66 and 78 cents, tinsmith or 
welder 75 cents, helpers 52 cents, apprentice 
machinists and millwrights and_ electricians 
from 27 cents during first six months to 55 
cents during second half of fourth year, 
millwrights 66 and 75 cents, carpenter 66 
cents, electrician 60 and 66 cents; sub-station 
operators 66 cents; stevedores 45 cents. 
Bonus: a cost of living allowance of $1.25 
per week to be paid until the cost of living 
index as published in the Lasour GAZETTE 
increases to 115 or decreases to 105, when 


adjustments will be made in accordance 
with the “Wartime Wage Policy” of the 
Department of Labour, March 31, 1941. 


This bonus is payable to all permanent em- 
ployees who work the available number of 
working hours, providing the mill operates one 
or more days during that week; permanent 
employees who work less than the available 
number of hours and casual, temporary and 
seasonal employees who work less than a full 
week will be paid a percentage of the weekly 
allowance on the number of hours actually 
worked. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by the 
Company and the unions will be referred io a 
joint arbitration board whose decision will 
be final and binding. 


BEAUPRE, QuEBEC—St. ANNE Paper Company 
Lrp. (Anrris1 Power aNd Paper Company 
Lrp.) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BroTHER- 
HOOD OF Paper Makers, Loca 253 ANp 
THE INTERNATIONAL BRoTHERHOOD oF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Mutt Workers, 
Locat 138. 


The agreement of May 1, 1940, which was 
summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE, September, 
1940, page 968, was renewed with certain 
amendments, for the period May 1, 1941, to 
May 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

Bonus: a cost of living allowance of $1.25 
per week to be effective from May 1, 1941, 
until the index number of the cost of living 
published in the Lasour GAZETTE increases to 
115 or decreases to 105, in either of which 
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cases the bonus will be adjusted ac cone ing te 
the Department of Labour memorandum ar- 
time Wage Policy” dated March 31, 1941. 
This bonus is to be paid to all permanent 
employees who work the available number of 
working hours each week providing the mill 
operates one or more days during that week. 
Permanent employees who work less than the 
available number of hours in a week as well as 
casual, temporary and seasonal employees who 
work less than a full week will be paid a 
percentage of the weekly allowance on the 
number of hours actually worked. Any disa- 
greement over the interpretation or application 
of the cost of living bonus will be settled by 
a joint committee of the general managers of 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, the 
Ontario Paper Companies or their represen- 
tatives and the unions’ representatives. 


QurBec, P.Q—ANGLO-CANADIAN PULP AND 
Paper Miuis, LiMiTED AND THE QUEBEC 
ProvinciaL Councin oF Paper MIL 
Unions, THE INTERNATIONAL BrROTHER- 
Hoop oF Paper Makers (Loca, 250) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Mitt Workers 
(Loca 137). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to May 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to ‘notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1940, page 969, with these 
exceptions: 

Wages: there were a small number of upward 
adjustments in the wage scale, such as: 
stores—motor truck operator $39 per week; 
paper machines—machine tenders $1.67 per 
hour, back tenders $1.49, third hands $1.11, 
fourth hands 77 cents, fifth hands 72 cents. 

Bonus: a cost of living bonus is to be paid 
under the same conditions as noted above for 
oon Ste. Anne Paper Company Ltd., at Beaupré, 

uebec. 


THREE Rivers, QuEBec.—StT. LAWRENCE PAPER 
Miuuts Co. Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BrotHERHOOD OF Paper Maxers (Locau 
234) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BrOoTHER- 
HOOD OF PuLp, SULPHITE AND Paper Mini 
Workers (Locat 134). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941, 
to April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to, notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GazeTTE, October, 1940, page 1072 and July, 
1937, page 813, with these exceptions: 

Wages: there were adjustments in wages 
upwards for a very few classes, such as mill- 
wrights whose rates now are from 58 to 74 
cents, and machinists now 60 to 80 cents. 

Bonus: from May 1, 1941, a cost of living bonus 
of $1.25 per week to be paid to all permanent 
employees who work the full number of avail- 
able working hours and also to casual, tempo- 
rary and seasonal workers who work a full 
working week. Permanent employees who work 
less than the full number of available hours 
in any week and also casual, temporary and 
seasonal workers who work less than a full 
working week are to be paid that percentage 
of the ful! weekly bonus that the number of 
hours actually worked bears to the normal 
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working hours of a full working week. Payment 
of the bonus of $1.25 per week to continue 
until the cost of living in Canada has increased 
10 per cent over that of May, 1940, as estab- 
lished by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
Any additional cost of living bonus shall not 
become due before August 1, 1941 and until 
the cost of living has increased 10 per cent 
over May, 1940. 


Hutu, Quepec.—E. B. Eppy Co. LTp. AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (Locals 35 and 248), THe INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND Paper Mitt Workers (Local 50). 


Agreement to be in effect from January Il, 
1941, to December 31, 1941, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Preference in employment to union members. 
Employees who now are or who become mem: 
bers of one of the unions a party to this agree- 
ment are to maintain union membership. Any 
new employees eligible are to join one of 
these unions. 

Hours for tour workers: 8 hours per day, a 
48 hour week, shifts to rotate in sequence 
weekly. Hours for day workers: 8 per day 
except in the following departments: bag de- 
partment, core room, motor transportation, rail 
transport, certain specialty mill finishing, tissue 
mill, core machine and case sealing, wood 
handling, wood room and wood yard, all of 
which have a 10 hour day; specialty mills; 
material handling, sulphite acid tower, ware- 
housing and shipping, a 9 hour day; tissue mill 
(except core machine and case sealing) an 8? 
hour day. 

Overtime: for tour workers, time and one 
half for work on Sundays and holidays; for 
day workers, time and one half for all overtime 
including work on Sundays and holidays. 

Wages: with the exception of a few classes 
of labour where an adjustment granted a 
greater increase, wage rates generally were 
2 cents per hour higher than in the previous 
agreement, a summary of the wage scale of 
which was given in the LABouR GAZETTE, No- 
vember, 1940, page 1198. The minimum wage 
rate (for labourers) is 45 cents per hour. The 
wage rates for the classes mentioned in that 
summary are all increased by 2 cents per hour 
except that in the electrical department, electri- 
cians’ apprentices are not included: in the 
mechanical department, carpenter’s rate is 63 
cents; in the sulphite department, cook’s rate 
is 83 cents. 

A mutual interest board of representatives 
of the company and the unions to be formed 
for the discussion of employees’ welfare. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by the 
management and the unions will be referred 
to a joint arbitration board whose decision will 
be final and binding. 


Orrawa, OnTARIO—J. R. Boot Lrp. AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (Local 34), THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
Paper Mitt Workers (Local 73) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHIN- 
ists (Loca 412). 

The agreement which was summarized in the 


LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1938, page 940, 
and November, 1940, page 1198, con- 


cect 


Avucust. 1941 


tinues in effect for the year May 1, 1941, to 
May 1, 1942, with the following changes: 
Wages: a few minor changes are made in the 
wage scale, such as an increase of one cent per 
hour for machinists and a few other classes. 


Bonus: in addition to the wage rates shown 
in the wage scale, a cost living bonus of $1.25 
per week ‘to male employees and 85 cents per 
week to females and juniors is paid. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO —OntTario Paper CoMPANY 
LIMITED AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF Paper Makers (Local 101) AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND Paper Mitt WorkKERS, 
(Loca, 84) AND OTHER UNIONS. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1152, and 
August, 1939, page 849 and November, 1940, 
page 1197, has been renewed for the period 
May 1, 1941 to May 1, 1942, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice, with these 
changes: 


Wages: for four classes of workers only, an 
adjustment provides an increase 3c per hour. 


Bonus: in addition to the wage rates which 
came into effect May 1, 1940, a cost of living 
allowance of $1.25 per week to be paid to 
permanent employees until the cost of living 
index number published in the LABouR GAZETTE 
increases to 115 or decreases to 105, when the 
bonus will be adjusted according to the war- 
time wage policy of the Department of Labour. 
Causal, temporary and seasonal employees who 
work less than a full week to be paid a per- 
centage of the weekly allowance on the number 
of hours actually worked. 

Any dispute as to the interpretation or ap- 
plication of this bonus to be referred to a 
joint committee of the general managers of 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. and the 
Ontario Paper Company and the presidents of 
the unions, or their accredited representatives. 

Overtime: with certain exceptions, all day 
workers to be paid time and one half for work 
over 8 hours. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO—BRANTFORD FELT AND Pa- 
PER COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BroTHERHOoD OF Paper Makers (LOocAL 
368) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF FIREMEN AND OILERS (LocAL 329). 


The agreement which came into effect April 
1, 1940, and was summarized in the LABour 
GAZETTE, November 1940, page 1198, October, 
1939, page 1059, and December, 1938, page 1404, 
is renewed for the period May 1, 1941 to May 
1, 1942, with this exception: 

Bonus: the same bonus and under the same 
conditions apply in this agreement as in the 
one summarized above for the Ontario Paper 
Company at Thorold. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
of agreements have recently been made 
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obligatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article:— 


Tanning Industry, Province of Quebec 


(amendment). 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec (amendment). 

Elevator Constructors, Quebec City and 
District (Eastern Quebec Province), (amend- 
ment). 

Elevator Constructors, Hull District (West- 
ern Quebec Province), (amendment). 

Building Trades, Quebec City and Dis- 
ThiCG, 

Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John District. 


Building Trades, Three Rivers. District 
(amendment). 
Plumbers and Tinsmith Roofers, Three 


Rivers District, (amendment). 


Building Trades, St. John and Iberville 
(amendment). 

Building Trades, Sherbrooke and Eastern 
Townships, (amendment). 


Building Trades, Montreal (amendment). 
Building Trades, Hull (amendment). 


Longshoremen (inland and coastal naviga- 
tion), Montreal (amendment). 


Retail Stores, Quebec (amendment). 


Garage and _ Service 
Montreal. 


Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec City and 
District. 


Station Employees, 


Industrial Standards Act 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below: 


ONTARIO 
Barbers, Sarnia. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Carpenters, Regina. 


Shoemaking and Shoe Repairing Industry, 
Saskatoon. 

Beauty Culture Industry, Regina. 

Beauty Culture Industry, Moose Jaw. 

Beauty Culture Industry, Weyburn. 

Barbers, Yorkton. 

Carpenters, Edmonton. 


ALBERTA 


Bakers, Edmonton. 
Plasterers, Edmonton. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour GazeTrr, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the ‘ Collective Labour Agreements Act”, the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934”, continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective. agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operation, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in. conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 


and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour GazreTre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of four new agreements and 
the amendment of twelve other agreements, 
all of which are summarized below. Requests 
for the extension of new agreements for bar- 
bers and hairdressers at St. John and Iberville 
and for barbers at Montreal were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 5; for 
elevator constructors throughout the Province, 
building trades in the Quebec district and 
barbers at Sherbrooke in the issue of July 12; 
for barbers at Hull and certain municipal 
employees at Sherbrooke, in the issue of 
July 19. Requests for amendments to the 
following agreements were published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, as follows: the paper 
box (corrugated paper) manufacturing industry 
throughout the Province, the men’s and boys’ 
clothing manufacturing industry throughout 
the Province, and the building materials 
industry throughout the Province, in the 
issue of July 12; the paper box (uncorrugated 
paper) manufacturing industry throughout 
the Province, in the issue of July 26. In 
addition, Orders in Council were published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette during July, 
approving or amending the constitution and 
by-laws of certain parity committees and 
others approving the levying of assessments 
by certain parity committees, as listed below. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Tannine Inpustry, Province or QuEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, dated June 28, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
July 5, amends the previous Orders in Coun- 
cil (LaBsour Gazmerre, March, 1940, page 282, 
and February, 1941, page 183) by increasing 
the minimum wage rates by 2 cents per hour. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 

Men’s and Boys’ Ciornine Inpvustry, 
ProvINcE OF QueBec—An Order in Council, 
dated June 28, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, July 5, amends the previous 
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Orders in Council for this industry (Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1937, page 1385, Decem- 
ber, 1939, page 1279, November, 1940, page 
1202). The agreement as amended is to remain 
in effect to July 1, 1944, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

In the amendment summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, December, 1939, it was provided that 
except for the manufacture of infants’ and 
children’s clothing and the manufacture of 
sportswear and girls’ clothing up to 14 years, 
employers were to pay a 10 per cent increase 
on the wages earned (or a 10 per cent increase 
on the minimum wage rates if they elected 
to do this by December 15, 1939). This latest 
amendment changes this 10 per cent increase 
to 20 per cent and calls it a war bonus, effective 
from July 1, 1941. An increase of 10 per cent 
under the same conditions is granted to em- 
ployees engaged in the manufacture of infants’ 
and children’s clothing, sportswear and girls’ 
clothing up to 14 years. . 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ELEVATOR CoNSTRUCTORS, (QuEnBEC CITY AND 
District, EASTERN QveEBEC Province)—An 
Order in Council, dated June 28, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 5, 
extends the term of this agreement (Lasour 
Gazette, November, 1940, page 1202 and June, 
1941, page 705) to August 16, 1941. 


Eievator Constructors, Hutt District 
(WESTERN QUEBEC Province).—An Order in 
Council, dated June 28, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, July 5, extends the 
term of this agreement (Lasour GAzmErTTs, 
November, 1940, page 1203 and June, 1941, 
page 705) to August 16, 1941. 


Bumpine TRADES, QuEBEC CiTy AND DiIstTRICT. 
—An Order in Council, dated June 28, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
5, makes obligatory the terms of a new agree- 
ment between L’Association des Construc- 
teurs de Québec, Inc. (The Builders’ Associa- 
tion of Quebec) and certain National Catholic 
unions. 


The agreement is to be in effect from July 
5, 1941 to April 30, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, June 1940, page 608, October, page 
1075, March, 1941, page 334, May, page 593 
and July, page 854, with certain exceptions: 

The following additional unions are parties 
to the agreement: Le Syndicat national catho- 
lique des métiers de la construction, inc. (The 
National Catholic Union of Building Trades, 
Inc.) of Riviére-du-Loup, Le Syndicat national 
catholique du batiment de _ Thetford-les-Mines 
(The National Catholic Union of Building 
Trades of Thetford Mines), Le Syndicat na- 
tional catholique des métiers du batiment, inc. 
(The National Catholic Union of Building 
Trades) of St. Joseph de Beauce. 

Municipal corporations are exempted in so 
far as the repair and maintenance of their 
buildings are concerned and also in so far as 


the construction, rebuilding or maintenance 
works on aqueducts, sewers, pavings, sidewalks, 
etc. done under their immediate control (not 
by contractors) are concerned. 

The territorial jurisdiction is the same, 
except that the municipality of St. Telesphore 
is added to zone I, zone JI is the same as 
before (Thetford Mines and Black Lake), zone 
III is the town of Riviére-du-Loup, and zone 
IV the remainder of the territorial jurisdic- 
tion. 

Hours remain at 48 per week, but instead 
of an 8 hour day every day, from May to 
September inclusive, the employer and em- 
ployees may agree to work 9 hours per day, 
Monday to Friday, but not more than 48 
in a week. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: rates for con- 


tractors (personal services) except in the 
plumbing and electrical trades are not now 
included. In zones I and II all hourly rates 


are increased by 5 cents per hour except for 
mortar makers, celanite mixers, plaster pourers, 
hod carriers which four classes are unchanged. 
The hourly wage rates in zone IV are the 
same as zone III in the previous agreement. 
The rates for zone III (Riviére-du-Loup) are 
5 cents per hour higher than in zone IV except 
for labourers, mortar makers, celanite mixers, 
plaster pourers and hod carriers for which five . 
classes the zone III rates are the same as for 
zone IV. Floor scrapers, polishers and sanders 
(by hand or machine) are added, with a mini- 
mum rate of 55 cents per hour in zone I, 50 
cents in zone II, 45 cents in zone III and 40 
cents in zone IV; watchmen also are added, 
with a rate of 25 cents per hour (a 72-hour 
week) in all zones. 

For structural steel, tank and other plate 
work and the installation of portable boilers 
and tanks, the rate is 87 cents (an increase of 
4 cents) except the installation of portable 
tanks and boilers under two tons in weight, for 
which the rate is 53 cents (an increase of 3 


cents). For boilermakers one helper-apprentice 
allowed to every five mechanics. For painters 
(structural iron), the rate is 74 cents (an 


increase of 4 cents); for helpers in the struc- 
tural iron and boilermaker trades, 64 cents 
(an increase of 3. cents). 

Apprentices: in the tile, marble, terrazzo 
and cement laying trades, one apprentice 
allowed to every five journeymen. 

Maintenance men: in zone I, the weekly rate 
for a qualified workman is raised from $23 to 
$25 per week of 48 hours, and for a non-quali- 
fied workman (labourer) from $17 to $18 
per week; the rates in the other zones are 
unchanged. The employer may charge 25 cents 
per meal. 


BumLDING TRADES, CHICOUTIMI AND LAKE 
St, Joun Drisrrictr—An Order in Council, 
dated July 11, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, July 19, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between L’Associa- 
tion des Constructeurs, Saguenay-Lac St. Jean, 
Inc. (The Saguenay Lake-St. John Con- 
struction Association) and Le Conseil des 
Métiers de la Construction des Syndicats na- 
tionaux catholiques de Chicoutimi (The 
Building Trades Council of the National 
Catholic Unions of Chicoutimi), Le Conseil 
des Métiers de la Construction des Syndi- 
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cats nationaux catholiques de Jonquiére (The 
Building Trades Council of the National 
Catholic Union of Jonquiére), Le Conseil 
des Métiers de la Construction des Syndicats 
nationaux catholiques de St-Joseph d’Alma 
(The Building Trades Council of the National 
Catholic Unions of St. Joseph d’Alma). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 19, 1941, 
to July 18, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to ‘notice. 

The territorial jurisdiction covers the 
counties of Chicoutimi, Charlevoix, Lake St. 
John, Roberval and Saguenay. It is divided 
into ‘two zones: zone I, the cities of Chicou- 
timi and Arvida, the towns of Jonquiére, 
Kenogami, St. Joseph d’Alma, Ile Maligne, 
Riverbend, Bagotville, Port Alfred, Dolbeau, 
Baie Comeau, the municipalities of Riviere du 
Moulin, Ville Racine, St. Alexis de la Grande 
Baie and St. Emilien (Desbiens Mills) and 
within two miles of them; zone II, the rest 
of the territorial jurisdiction. However, wages 
on construction works the cost of which is 
$10,000 or more in zone II will be at the 
zone I rates. Works of less than $5,000 in 
the county of Saguenay are exempted. 

Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime may not exceed 2 hours in any 
day and to be paid at time and one quarter. 
Work on Sundays and nine specified holidays, 
double time. 


Minimum hourly wage rates*: 


Hourly rates 
Trades Zonel Zone Il 


Bricklayers. i We.) Ne ASO) GSD ABO 


Carpenter-joiners.. .. .... 0 60 0 50 
Floor layers.. 0 60 0 45 
Cement finishers. 0 60 0 45 
Common labourers. . 0 43 0 35 
Lathers ae or metal) . 0 55 0 40 
Marble setters. 0 60 0 50 
Masons.. MNT analy Lae 0 80 0 60 
Palatersell.. (vice, dvek 0 60 0 45 
Papershangeres . WLG thts «oo GU 0 45 
Painters working outside 
higher than 45’, decorators 
and gilders.. , 0 70 0 55 
Helpers... 0 50 0 35 
Blacksmiths on ordinary con- 
struction.. . 0 60 0 45 
Blacksmiths (drill sharpener 
operators) . J 0 80 0 65 
Firemen, steam boilers. . 0 55 0 40 
Crane operators (steam, 
gasoline, electricity, oil) 
for: 
Oriel aril «deletes cat 0 60 0 45 
Two drums.. 0 65 0 50 
Three drums. 0 70 0 55 
Four drums.. ¢ 0 80 0 60 
Stationary enginemen ‘(re- 
pairs and maintenance) . 0 60 0 40 
Enginemen—steam, gasoline, 
electricity, oil shovels. 0 85 0 80 
Enginemen — _ compressors, 
mixers of all kinds.. 0°55 0 40 
Lap ee ae IP wae ly of all 
kinds.. aed 0 60 0 45 
Drillersa:th ; 0 55 0 45 
Watchmen-boiler firemen.. 0 50 0 40 
Steam shovel ie (EE 0 60 0 45 
Granite cutters. 0 60 0 50 
Plasterers. . 0 80 0 60 
Roofers (slate), ‘tile, “com- 
position asbestos).. .... 0 60 0 45 


Hourly rates 


Trades Zonel Zone II 

Lile petterswid aigwe RL ATO 0 65 0 50 
Terrazzo layers... ‘ 0 65 0 50 
Plumbers and pipe fitters. 0 55 0 45 
Electricians. . : 0 60 0 55 
Powderman.. 0 70 4) D5 
Riggers. 2: 0 60 0 45 
Ornamental iron ‘and bronze 

mechanic.. 0 60 0 45 
Joint pointers. . 0 60 0 45 
Truck drivers. 0: 50 0 40 
Horse drivers, ‘one or "two 

horses. ; nk Fee 0 45 0 35 
Painters, ‘spraymen. oats Ue mate 
Kettlemen. . O15 
Steel bracing erectors and 

workers (field).. OF 55 0 55 
Welders. . 0 80 Lire 
Tinsmith (erection). 0 55 0 55 
Sprinkler fitters.. 5 aa yi 5 0 90 
Concrete metal bracing 

erectors. ant ke dt igs 0°65 
Water carriers. 0 30 0 30 
Job watchmen (maximum: 

72 hours per week). 0 25 0 25 





Foremen to be paid 10 cents per hour extra if they 
direct ten men or less, and 20 cents per hour extra if 
they direct more than ten men. 

*However, in zone JI, for work on small property, 
that is on the construction or repair of any building 
to be occupied in whole or part by its owner which 
will not after such construction or repair exceed a value 
of $5,000, the rates may be 5 cents per hour less than 
these minimum rates. 

For structural steel, tank and other plate 
work and the installation of portable boilers 
and tanks the rate is 87 cents per hour, except 
the installation of portable tanks and boilers 
under two tons in weight for which the rate is 
53 cents per hour. Painters (structural iron) 
to be paid 74 cents. Helpers in these trades 
to be paid 64 cents. 

One apprentice allowed to five journeymen 
or fraction thereof, one to seven journeymen 
in the structural iron trade. Apprentices to 
serve three years. 

Maintenance employees permanently employed 
to be paid $20 per week for qualified workers 
and $15 for labourers in zone I, $17 and $14 
per week respectively in zone II, with a 48 
hour week. If lodging and board supplied by 
employer, not more than $2 per month per 
room and 20 cents per meal to be charged. 


BuitpinGc Trapes, THREE Rivers District.— 
An Order in Council, dated July 11, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 
12, and a further Order in Council, dated 
July 23 and published in the July 26 issue, 
amend the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour GazgeTTE, May, 1940, 
page 497, June, page 609, August, page 866 
and March, 1941, page 334) by adding addi- 
tional contractors to the parties, by exempt- 
ing municipal corporations for repair and 
maintenanee work on their buildings and for 
the construction and maintenance of aque- 
ducts, sewers, pavings, sidewalks, etc., when 
such work is done under their own immediate 
direction and not by contractors. 
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Wages: the minimum hourly rates for ‘all 
trades except structural iron workers, boiler- 
makers, etc., are increased by 5 cents per hour. 


PLUMBERS AND TINSMITH Roorers, THREE 
Rivers Districtr—An Order in Council, 
dated June 28, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, July 5, amends the previous 
Order in Council for these trades (Lasour 
GazettE, March, 1940, page 283) by increas- 
ing the wage rate for senior journeymen in 
zone I to 58 cents per hour (an increase of 
3 cents). Contractors working personally to 
be paid 22 cents per hour extra. Apprentices 
to be paid from 15 cents per hour during 
first year to 35 cents during fourth year. 


BuitpinGc Traves, St. JOHN AND IBERVILLE.— 
An Order in Council, dated July 23, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, July 26, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazertr, November, 1938, 
page 1299, March, 1940, page 283 and March, 
1941, page 334). 


Wages: men doing the installation of, or 
maintenance work on oil burners, gasoline 
pumps 60 cents. For structural iron and boiler- 
making trades, the minimum rate for structural 
iron erectors, boilermakers and steam generator 
mechanics is now 87 cents (an increase of 4 
cents), painters (structural steel) 74 cents (an 
increase of 4 cents), helpers in these trades 64 
cents (an increase of 3 cents), installation. of 
portable tanks and boilers of less than two 
tons 53 cents. 


Burtp1na TRADES, SHERBROOKE AND EASTERN 
Townsuips.—An Order in Council, dated June 
28 and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, July 5, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1938, page 693, October, page 1173, 
November, page 1299, July, 1939, page 729, 
November, page 1183, April, 1940, page 390, 
June, page 609, July, page 731, December, 
page 1312 and February, 1941, page 183). 


Work done by municipal corporations on 
the repair and maintenance of their own build- 
ings and in the construction and_ maintenance 
of aqueducts, sewers, pavings, sidewalks, etc., 
where such work is under their immediate 
direction and not done by contractors, is 


exempt. 
Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 
Overtime: time and one half for overtime 


and double time for work on Sundays and 
holidays, except for pipe mechanics, tinsmith- 
roofers and electricians who are to be paid 
time and one half for work on Sundays and 
holidays. 

The territorial jurisdiction is divided as 
follows: “zone I, the city of Sherbrooke and 
within five miles of it; zone II, the city of 
Granby, the municipality of Farnham, the 
town of Cowansville and within five miles of 
them; zone III, the city of Drummondville, 
the towns of Asbestos and Magog and within 
five miles of them; zone IV, the towns of 
Coaticook and Victoriaville and within five 
miles of them, Arthabaska excepted; zone V, 
the municipalities of Princeville, Warwick, 
Tingwick and within two miles of them, the 
town of Arthabaska and the remainder of the 
territorial jurisdiction.” 


Minimum Hourly Rates in Sherbrooke and Eastern Townships 


Trades Zone 1 ZoneII ZonelIII ZoneIV Zone V 
Bricklayers, masons. $0 85 $0 80 $0 75 $0 70 $0 60 
Plasterers. . ‘ 0 85 0 70 Deards) 0 70 0 60 
Masons, basement stones. 0 75 0 70 0 65 0 60 0 50 
Cement finishers. . : fan 0 50 0 55 0 50 0 45 
Carpenter-joiners.. .. seks 0 65 0 60 0 60 0 50 0 40 
Painters and paper hangers. 0 55 0 45* 0 45 0 40 0 35 
At Drummondville... . 0°55 
Painters (for work performed over 45 feet 
biga ews RA OR yacht 0 75 0 75 
Painters—spraying “machine. 0 60 0 60 
Letterers. aye a 0" b5 0 55 
Pipe mechanics: — 
Contractors ede be a ee 0 90 0 75 0 80 0 70t 0 55 
Journeymen.. : 3 ate 0 60 0 45 0 50 0 45+ 0 30 
Junior journeymen:— 
Ist six months.. 0 45 Orso 0 40 0 30t 0 20 
2nd six months... 0 50 0 40 0 45 0 35tT 0 25 
Tinsmiths-roofers.. .. 0 60 0 45 0 50 0 457+ 0 30 
Electricians:— 
Contractors ceerae services) . 0 85 0 70 0 80 O° 75L 0 50 
Journeymen.. .. 0 60 0 60 05a 0 50t 0 40 
Enginemen—stationary ‘or "portable. steam 
engines (or $30.00 per week in zone I). 0 60 0 50 0 50 0 40 0 40 
Boiler firemen. arin ste Sm as 0 50 0 40 0 40 0 40 0 30 
Enginemen steam mixers. 0 60 0 50 0 50 0 40 0 40 
pe peste ne or electrically driven 
mixers. ; get 0 45 Ne 35 0 40 Gro. 0 30 
Enginemen—steam cranes... 0 60 0 50: 0 50: 0 40 0 30 
Enginemen—gas or electricity driven cranes 0 45 0 40 0 40 0 40 0 30 
Enginemen, tractors and compressors.. . 0 55 0 50 0 50 0 50 0 40 
Marble setters, terrazzo ask and ‘tile 
setters. hg). ake Dea 0 45 0 50 0 50 0 50 0 50 
Terrazzo polishers (dry) .. 0 45 0 50 0 50 0 50 0 50 
Men on terrazzo polishing machine (wet) .. 0 45 0 45 0 45 0 45 0 45 





Minimum Hourly rates 


ZonellL Zone Ill 


0 55 
0 40 
0 50 
0 40 
0 40 
0 35 
0 35 
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Trades Zone 1 
Sprinkler fitters. . wo 0 60 
Ornamental iron workers (erecting) .. 0 50 
Drillers and shot firers.. oan 0°35 
Truck drivers. 0 45 
Carter, horse-driver. . 0 45 
Labourers... .. 0 45 
Common w orkers (unqualified workers) 0 45 
Night watchmen (per week of 72 hours). 16 00 


* In Cowansville and Farnham, 55 cents. 


15 00 


ZonelV Zone V 


0 50 
0 40 
0 40 
0 40 
0 35 
0 35 
0 35 
14 00 
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0 


50 


+ In Victoriaville, for pipe mechanics and tinsmith roofers, the rate for contractors is 60 cents, journeymen 


35 cents, junior journeymen 25 and 30 cents. 


t In Victoriaville, 65 cents for contractors and 50 cents for journeymen. 


Foremen to be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 

In the structural iron industry, steam gen- 
erator mechanic’s and _ boilermaker’s trades, 
wages are 87 cents per hour, painters (struc- 
tural steel) 74 cents, helpers in these trades 
64 cents installation of portable tanks and 
boilers under two tons 53 cents. 

Burtping Trapes, Montrear—An Order in 
Council, dated June 28, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, July 5, extends the 
term of this agreement (LaBouR GAZETTE, 
July, 1940, page 732, November, page 1203, 
December, page 13812, April, 1941, page 473 
and June, 1941, page 705) to August 16, 1941. 


Buitpinc Trapes, Hurr—An Order in 
Council, dated July 23, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, July 26, amends the 
previous Orders in Council (Lasour GAZETTE, 


July, 1938, page 798, November, page 1300, 
March, 19389, page 335, October, page 1066, 
December, page 1280, February, 1940, page 
172 and March, 1941, page 334). 


The territorial jurisdiction consists of the 
counties of Hull, Gatineau, Pontiac and La- 
belle, and is divided into three zones: zone I, 
the city of Hull and within 10 miles of it and 
all works in the rest of the district costing 
more than $20,000; zone II comprises repair 
works not exceeding $3,000 annually in the city 
of Hull and within 10 miles of it, to “small 
property ”, that is property of five apartments 
or less with a municipal estimate of not more 
than $20,000 providing one of the apartments 
is occupied by the owner; zone III, is the rest 
of the territorial jurisdiction on contracts of 
$20,000 or less. 


Hours: 44 per week for skilled workmen and 
50 for labourers. 


Minimum Hourly Rates in Hull District 


Trades Zone I ZoneII ZonelIII 
Bricklayers. . $1 00 $0 80 $0 40 
Masons.. 1 00 0 80 0 40 
Carpenter-j -joiners, millwrights. . : 0 85 0 65 0 40 
Screen erectors (wood or metal), sashes, windows, steel partitions 0 85 0 65 0 40 
ee ee eas Sen pan ae Saea ees ere 0 85 0 65 0 40 
Plasterers.. ; 0 85 0 65 0 40 
Stone cutters.. .. 0 90 OD 0 40 
Painters, decorators ‘and glaziers... : 0 70 0 55 0 40 
Painters, PIEUMALIC Inachine . + an.ea-o. 0 85 0 65 0 40 
Labourers, common workers.. Tey ie 0 45 tao OF25 
Specialized TADOMTETS Vasa” kare tues cee 0 50 0 40 0 25 
Aepestos COVETCES ss santas. s\ 0 60 0 50 0°35 
Electricians. . 0 70 0 55 0 40 
Caulkers.. : 0 45 0 35 0 25 
Cement finishers. . Pie ys Nga eMC RMmeCcd We fog | Cnempeerias ee 0 65 0 50 0 35 
Enginemen—hoisting. Cae cats tao Miia! le ays a ee 0 70 0 55 0 40 
Enginemen—steam mixing. 0 65 0 50 0 35 
Enginemen—compressor .. Ue he 0 65 0 50 0 35 
Hnginemen—gasoline mixers.. .. .. 2. «2 «2 os 0 60 0 50 0 35 
HAgemen PCCONstTICLION he ons oss MiRbopie are) ele Bote die ote ee Meee ee 0 65 0 50 Q° 35 
Lathers a RR a St eames GO: Rea en ae, 0 65 D5 0 35 
Lathers (metal).. f 0 75 0 60 0 40 
Marble setters. . 0 80 0 65 0 40 
Ornamental iron workers. . 0 65 0 55 0 40 
Roofer (slate and tile).. 0 65 0 50 0 35 
Rooters *(Gomposiiion tie te sk cakeamle © oss Maj cche 0s MiP eclattanes 0 50 0 40 0 30 
Mastic floors layers.. 0 65 0.50 0 35 
Mastic floors finishers. . t 0 50 0 40 0 30 
Kettlemen. : Ooo 0 45 DoD 
Tinsmith (erection) . 0 65 0 50 0°39 
Terrazzo layers.. 0 60 0 50 0 35 
Tile setters... 0 70 0 55 0 40 
Operators of terrazzo ‘polishing machines (dry). 0 55 0 45 0 35 
Operators of terrazzo Liye e a a (damp) « prety 0 50 0 40 0 30 
Drillers... ee oe te : are ~ Mere 0 60 0 50 0 35 
Riggers... ehfie ds 0 60 0 50 0 40 
Concrete ‘bracing workers. . tempus = dake 0 60 0 50 0 35 


a 
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In the structural steel, tank and plate work 
and steam generator mechanics 87 cents, paint- 
ers (structural iron), 74 cents, helpers in these 
trades 64 cents, installation of portable tanks 
and boilers under two tons 53 cents. 

One apprentice allowed to each six journey- 
men or fraction thereof in any trade. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoastTat NavI- 
GATION), Montreat—On Order in Council, 
dated June 28, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, July 5, extends the term of 
this agreement (Lasour GazeTrn, June, 1939, 
page 629, February, 1940, page 173, April, 


page 391, June, page 610, February, 1941, 
page 184, April, page 478, June, page 705, 


July, page 854) to August 1, 1941. 
Trade 


Rerai, Srorus, QuEBEC—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated June 28, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, July 5, amends the 
previous Orders in Council (Lasour Gazerrs, 
October, 1940, page 1076, January, 1939, page 
96, March, page 336, July, page 729, October, 
page 1067, January, 1940, page 69, April, 
page 391, August, page 867 and February, 
1941, page 184) by providing that wages be 
paid weekly in legal tender. 

GARAGES AND SERVICE Stations, MontTREAL.— 
See below under “Service: Custom and 
Repair ” 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EMPLOYEES, 
Monrreau.—On Order in Council, dated July 
11, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, July 19, makes obligatory the terms 
of an agreement between La Section de 
VAutomobile de l’Association des Marchands 
détaillants du Canada, Inc. (The Automobile 
Section of the Retail Merchants Association 
of Canada, Inc.), The Montreal Automobile 
Trade Association Ltd., The Automobile Ser- 
vice Association, Inc., and Le Syndicat na- 
tional de lAuto-Voiture, Inc. (The National 
Automobile Union, Inc.), Le Conseil national 
des Employés de Garages de Montréal (The 
National Council of Garage Employees of 
Montreal). 

Agreement to be in effect from July 19, 1941, 
to June 24, 1942, and covers the Island of 
Montreal, Ile Jesus and within 10 miles of 
them. 

Hours for journeymen and apprentices: 9 per 
day, 54 per week. Evening work to be paid at 
15 per cent extra and night work at time and 
one half. Hours for other employees: 60 per 
week of 6 days, night shift a 72 hour week of 
6 days, with overtime payable at time and 
one half. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
wheelrights, machinists, electricians, mechanics, 
joiners, glaziers, painters, upholstery cleaners 
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and dyers, testers, 60 cents for first class, 55 
cents for second class, 45 cents for third class; 
body worker, upholsterer, radiator repairer, 
welder, blacksmith, 66 cents for first class, 55 
cents for second class and 45 cents for third 
class; service men or demolisher 28 cents 
(These are increases of from 3 to 10 cents per 
hour over the rates of the previous agree- 
ment.); night watchman (72 hours) $15 per 
week, night watchman who may perform minor 
emergency operations $18. 

One apprentice allowed to each two journey- 
men or service men, apprentices to be paid 17 
and 23 cents and may undergo their examina- 
tions after one year’s experience. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, QuEBEC CITY 
AND Districr—An Order in Council, dated 
June 28, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, July 5, makes obligatory the terms of 
an agreement between Le Syndicat des 
Maitres-Barbiers et Coiffeurs de Québec, inc. 
(The Union of Master Barbers and Hair- 
dressers of Quebec, Inc.) and L’Union Cath- 
olique des Compagnons-Barbiers de Québec, 
inc. (The Catholic Union of Journeymen Bar- 
bers of Quebec, Inc.). 


Agreement to be in effect from July 5, 1941, 
to May 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

The district is divided into five zones: 
zone [. city of Quebec and six neighbouring 
municipalities; zone IJ, city of Levis and within 
25 miles of the cities of Quebec and Levis; 
zone III, Thetford Mines and within 10 miles 
of it; zone IV, Riviere du Loup and within 10 
miles of it; zone V, Montmagny and within 4 
miles of it. 

Hours for barber shops: in zone I, 58 per 
week; in zone IV, 64 hours; in other zones the 
hours between which shops may be open are 
specified. Hours for beauty parlours: 48 per 
week. 

Minimum weekly wages for journeymen bar- 
bers and male hairdressers: in zones I and III, 
$18 per week plus half receipts from his work 
exceeding $28 per week; in zone II $15 per 
week plus half receipts in excess of $25; in 
zones IV and V, $12 per week plus half 
receipts in excess of $22. 

Minimum weekly wages for female hair- 
dressers: $10 per week with a commission of 
10 per cent of receipts exceeding $15, 

A scale of minimum prices to be charged 
customers is included for each zone. 


Parity Commiitees 


The constitution and by-laws of the parity 
committee set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Order in Council, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
July 5 and 12: 

Building trades, Val d’Or and Amos. 

Building trades, Three Rivers (amend- 
ment). 

Hairdressers, Montreal. 

Building trades, Quebec. 


Notices were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, July 5 and 19, that authorization was 
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given by Order in Council for the parity 
committees to levy assessments on employers 
and employees parties to the following agree- 
ments: 
Barbers, Rouyn and Noranda. 
Building trades, Val d’Or and Amos. 
Building materials industry, Province of 
Quebec (extension). 
Elevator Construction, Western Quebec 
Province (extension). 
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Elevator Construction, Eastern Quebec 
Province (extension). 

Building trades, Montreal (extension). 

Longshoremen (inland), Montreal. 

Hairdressers, Montreal. 

Barbers, Hull. 

Building trades, Quebec. 

Cloak and suit industry, 
Quebec. 


Province of 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


IX six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 


a conference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and of amendments to them 
are given in the Lasour GazztTrs, October, 
page 1077. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarsBers, SarnrA—An Order in Council, 
dated May 30, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, June 14, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule for the barbering industry for 
the city of Sarnia, the village of Point Edward, 
and adjacent suburban areas. 

Hours to be those during which barber shops 
are permitted to be open by municipal bylaws. 

Wages: $22 per week or $15 plus 65 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $22 from the 


work of the employee; those working nights 
and Saturdays, $7.50 per week, plus 65 per 
cent of the proceeds in excess of $12.50 from 
the work of the employee; those working only 
on Saturday or the day before a holiday, $4 
per day or part thereof plus 65 per cent of 
proceeds in excess of $6; those working on 
days other than Saturdays, $2.50 per day or 
part thereof plus 65 per cent of proceeds in 
excess of $4 from the work of the employee. 


A scale of minimum charges which must 
be made to customers is also included. 


Saskatchewan 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CarPENTERS, Recina—An Order in Council, 
approved July 2, and published in The Sas- 
katchewan Gazette, July 15, cancels the 
schedule for this trade (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1939, page 1069, November, page 
1185, and December, page 1282), the cancel- 
lation to take effect June 27, 1941. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


SHOEMAKING AND SHOE REPAIRING INDUSTRY, 
SasKatoon.—An Order in Council, approved 


July 2, and published in The Saskatchewan 
Gazette, July 15, makes binding the terms of 
a schedule for this industry in the city of 
Saskatoon and within five miles therefrom, 
to be in effect from July 25, 1941, “during 
pleasure”. 

Hours: 9 per day, Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 


day and Friday, 4 on Wednesday, 12 on Satur- 
day, a 52 hour week. 


Overtime: 40 cents per hour: 


Minimum weekly wage rates: journeymen 
$18, inexperienced employees from $9 during 
first six months to $15 during fourth six 
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months; apprentices $5 during first year, $7 
during second year. Part time employees: 40 
cents per hour. 

A scale of minimum prices to be charged 
to customers is included. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Beauty Cuuture Inpusrry, Recorna—An 
Order in Council, approved May 28, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, June 
16, amends the previous Order in Council for 
this industry (Lasour Gazerts, May, 1940, 
page 502 and August, page 871) by providing 
that no work be done after 9 p.m. 


Beauty Cuuture Inpustry, Mooss JAw.— 
An Order in Council, approved June 27, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, July 
15, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
for this industry in the city of Moose Jaw 
and within five miles of it. 


Hours: 8 per day, Monday, Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday, 3 on Wednesday and 10 on 
Saturday, a 45 hour week. 

Overtime limited to 10 hours in any week 
without permit from the Advisory Board. 
Overtime to be paid at 35 cents per hour plus 
bonus. 

Wages per week: for full time experienced 
employee, $15 plus bonus; inexperienced em- 
ployees, $8 per week during first four months, 
$10.50 during second four months, and $12.50 
during third four months plus bonus. Part 
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time work 35 cents an hour plus bonus, with 
a minimum of $1.40 in any one day. 


Bonus: every employee to be paid a bonus 
equal to the amount by which 50 per cent of 
all charges for work done by such employee 
during each week exceeds the amount paid to 
such employee as provided above. 


A scale of minimum charges to customers is 
included. 


Beauty Cuiture INpustry, WrypurN.—An 
Order in Ccuncil, approved June 2, and pub- 
lished in The Saskatchewan Gazette, June 16, 
amends the previous Order in Council for 
this industry (Lasour Gazerre, January, 1939, 
page 99, and November, 1937, page 1277), by 
eliminating the class “apprentices” and sub- 
stituting “inexperienced employees”, for whom 
the weekly wage rates are $8 during first 
six monihs, $10 during second six months and 
$12 during third six months, or 50 per cent 
of the proceeds taken in by the employee, 
whichever is the greater. 


BarBers, YoRKTON—An Order in Council, 
approved May 28 and published in The Sas- 
katchewan Gazette, June 16, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this trade 
(Lasour GazeTTs, July, 1938, page 804) by 
excluding from the provisions of the schedules 
all work done in the building occupied by 
the Royal Canadian Air Force flying school. 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods, etc. 


BAKERS, EpMonton.—An Order in Council, 
dated July 10, and published in The Alberta 
Gazette, July 15, makes binding in the city 
of Edmonton and within 15 miles of it, the 
terms of a schedule governing the bakery 
industry, from July 25, 1941 “during pleasure”. 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, January, 1940, page 71, December, 
1938, page 1426, September, 1938, page 1048, 
June, page 701, June, 1937, page 697, with cer- 
tain exceptions: 

Minimum weekly wage rates: doughman, 
ovenman and bench hand $27.50 (an increase 
of $1.50), shipper $21.50 (an increase of $1.50), 
truckers $21.00 (an increase of $1), wrappers 
(female) $14 (an increase of 50 cents), wrap- 
pers (male) $17 (an increase of $1), experienced 
salesmen $23 (an increase of $1). Part time 
employees to be paid 5 cents per hour over 
the regular rate. 

One apprentice allowed to the first three 
journeymen or fraction thereof and one addi- 
tional apprentice for each two journeymen. 
Apprentices to be paid from $12.50 per week 
during first year to $22 during fourth year. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


~ Prastermrs, Epmonron.—An ‘Order in 
Council, dated June 24, and published in The 


Alberta Gazette, June 30, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule for the plastering industry 
in the city of Edmonton and within 15 miles 
of the main post office. 


This schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the 
GAZETTE, March, 1939, page 337, the wage rate 
remaining at $1.05 per hour, with a 44 hour 
week. There is no longer any provision for 
payment of transportation by the employer for 
work out of the city. 


CarPENTERS, Epmonton.—An Order in 
Council, dated July 18, and published in The 
Alberta Gazette, July 31, makes binding the 
terms of a schedule governing the carpentering 
industry in the city of Edmonton and sur- 
rounding district, from August 10, 1941, to 
August 9, 1942, and thereafter “during 
pleasure”. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. In case of shift work, night shifts to be 
74 hours, with pay for 8 hours. 

Overtime: time and one half; Sundays and 
four specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 95 cents 
per hour (an increase of 5 cents over the rate 
on the previous schedule). 


LABOUR — 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE IN CANADA, JULY, 1941 


Cost of living, prices of staple articles and index numbers 


HE official index number of the cost of 
living in Canada, calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the base 
period 1935 to 1939 as 100 advanced from 110°5 
at the beginning of June to 111-9 at the begin- 
ning of July an increase during the month of 
1-3 per cent. The largest increase during the 
month was recorded for the food group 3°6 
per cent, there being substantial advances in 
the prices of vegetables, meats and eggs. 
Rent and the miscellaneous group were both 
unchanged while the clothing, home furnish- 
ings and fuel groups each showed increases 
of less than one per cent. Comparative figures 
for the total index for certain dates are 111-9 
for July; 110-5 for June; 105-6 for July, 
1940; and 100-8 for August, 1939. 

Since August, 1939, the total index has 
advanced 11:0 per cent, food 17-4 per cent, 
clothing 15:0 per cent, home furnishings 
12-0 per cent, fuel and light 11-6 per cent, 
rent 5:7 per cent and the miscellaneous group 
4-2 per cent. The total index for August 
was 8:4 per cent lower than the average 
for 1929: 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,453.80 divided as follows: Food 
(31-3 per cent), $443; Shelter (19-1 per cent) 
$269.50; Fuel and Light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; Clothing (11:7 per cent), $165.80; 
Home Furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; 
Miscellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40, includ- 
ing Health (4:3 per cent), $60.80, Personal 
Care (1:7 per cent) $23.90, Transportation 
(5-6 per cent), $79.30, Recreation (5:8 per 
cent) $82.10, Life Insurance (5:2 per cent), 
$73.30. Other expenditure not directly repre- 
sented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost of living 
index excluding rents and services. The figures 
at certain dates since August, 1939, are: 
August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; Octo- 
ber, 103-8; November, 104-3; December, 104°3; 
January, 1940, 104-2; February, 104°3; March, 
105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; June, 105-3; 
July, 106-4; August, 106-8; September, 107-9; 
October, 108-4; November, 109-7; December, 
110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; 
March, 110-2; April, 110-7; May 110-9; June, 
L247 54 glatly 11499: 

The table of cost of living index numbers in 
eight cities, calculated by the Bureau to in- 


dicate regional changes is not included in 
this issue, no figures for July being available. 
The figures are issued only for alternate 
months. Figures for June appeared in the July 
issue of the Lasour Gazette and those for 
previous months back to August, 1939, in the 
June issue. 
Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 was 91-2 for the weeks ended 
July 25 and July 18, the highest level recorded 
by the index since 1930, as compared with 
90-4 for the week ended June 27 and 88:7 
for the week ended May 30. Important price 
changes during the month were increases in 
live stock, meats, butter, eggs, raw cotton and 
raw silk and declines in the prices of potatoes 


and in certain grains. 


Comparative figures for the general index 
are 91:2 for the week ended July 25; 90:0 
for the month of June; 82-4 for July, 1940; 
72°3 for August, 1939, pre war; 63:5 for 
February, 1933, the low point during the de- 
pression; and 98-4 for August, 1929, the high 
point in that year. Toward the end of July 
the index was about 44 per cent higher than 
in February, 1933, but was still about 7 per 
cent lower than in August, 1929. Since the 
outbreak of war the index of Canadian farm 
products has advanced from 58:4 to 71-8 or 
22:9 per cent; the index of producers’ goods 
from 66:7 to 84:3 or 26:4 per cent; and the 
index of consumers’ goods from 72:8 to 90:6 
or 24:4 per cent. 

Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of July, of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal 
oil. Information as to the prices of the 
foregoing with the exception of milk and 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA AND 
THE PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN THE TOTAL INDEX SINCE AUGUST, 1939 


Prices as at the beginning of each month—Average prices in 1935-1939 =100* 
































Howe Percentage 
Fuel Hhrniehine Miscel increase 
— Food Rent and Clothing oak tt wea er Total since ft 
; Light Ss and laneous August, 
ervices 1939 
1GIS ee. a csc cee <!« 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70:3 COE AAV. 4 hak eae 
LOT Arc S.  seeenerais ne 91-9 Vy xat 75°4 88-9 70:3 SO ORES. Aad tate 
LOU Dtre fc eae Ste ee 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70:9 SEO Was. oe ccceeate 
TONG Rc a Ree cree: 103-3 70:6 75-4 110-8 74-5 SS Sie, Neate 
TOURS oe chs Ate ec 183-3 75-8 83-8 130°-3 81-5 ROY: ey i hie ee Re ae 
ONS 2 id cro bcok tO one 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 TL SiSitha is rege vom weet 
LOMO eerste oc aia taka et cAs 163-3 87:6 100-7 175-1 101-2 LSU? Ohh Ro ee ea a asada 
LOU ny tee ciekecs s iacece 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 L504 ule Weeeaas stave ova 
Ae 2 | Se Re <r, 2 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 SE a ee 
LOD 2B Re fo. cs 8s: hbo 121-9 1B cvs 122-2 147-0 112-5 L2G3 meee an eats’ 
LOOSE ops) us gr a a. 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 1 Gy Sea 
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OOo ewh ee. 3 scat 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 120 Orc gs et tae 
LO DG Nee re revit tcuak sis cee 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 121-89 WBN a adore see 
LODE rc sc oA ote se o 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 TUG Gh hs Sa erat 
LOD SIE os ceubasbo tate o. 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 120250. \\ 0 deaeeeeeee 
REE) Lae SO a 5 134-7 119-7, 112-6 134-8 105-0 121 Tih Saker 
LO SORES ico 8 tcuek see xe 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 T2082 (ale. darcotaere ods 
LOST ncoit cpatet ee cs» 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 TOs 2. eet see 
LORD acces eee 6 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 OO OP ile etter eater 
VOSS eer ts citi ain eee 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 OG ARS te. ee pasate 
pO REY. | se ia a ae ae) 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 DeCLO W er yAl: 
1 253 ec pee we lt 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 OG Derm [rene ier tretare fare 
DOE bh ere Rae Rie eee 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 OS Be 1, aes. "5 
TOS TRIG dal an: antes 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 LOU 2 1 | ON Ree Sue 
TO Say meme arte ccslea ahs avs bE. Pave 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 TODD behets eater eas eat 
1939 
VANUAR VEE Senos ae ier: 99-9 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 TOQUE Ome oe ee eerie 
Hebrushy.s. foes. 8 98-7 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 AOO' 7505 | een: Sade ae 
Lael a, Sea & er) 98-5 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 LOO Gaye... tevaeneyes are 
PON wera es op cud tects kee 98-3 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 TOO G OA OE oR Ia A aia 
Mais. ae Oe eT Ne tice ae 98-2 103-8 100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 1OOi-:Gi ball eee to Fossne 
SUNOS ceteae tars eer eirtiie 63 98-1 103-8 99-8 100-1 101-0 101°38 CLOSE RE Os iO 
Jil Vespa een. Ge skies ee 99-0 103-8 99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 LOO Sk Sovoutenten a 
AUPUSt eRe tat hs Eee: 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100 =38i | hee aes 
September............ 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100:8 101-3 LOOES TE Ie aeons oe 
OCtoben= case teperle 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 2-7 
Novembersseet .. 2: 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 3°0 
Decembercaiyo. te73 v0 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 3:0 
BAT lan eet. 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 LOL Bre Sia, Sonesta ore 
1940 
JamUaT yee ate oe 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104:3 101-8 103-8 3:0 
Heb rua yar ee aehseener: 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104:3 101-9 103-8 3-0 
March BR sia vel user hie caka eres 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 3°8 
ADrURGe. ered trsreinc 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 3°8 
LUE Ne eae ae Oe SNe ERT 104-4 106-9 106-1 107:8 106-2 101-8 104-9 4-1 
JUNCIEe woeeEr one ona 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106°5 101-8 104-9 4-1 
Sd yes cbc betes sent: 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 4-§ 
ZAMUIO US Unweds here Sean o oe 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 5-1 
September............ 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 5-6 
OGG bets tAy eshte 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 6-2 
INOVemben ae. asc. cane 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 6-9 
December... 22 10 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 7-1 
SY Caiy ae met bee 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102°3 TUE at Ul Ae Abe oe 
1941 
HEN RDN RATA gly Tae De 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 108°3 7-4 
Hebrusry ine (eee: 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 108-2 7-3 
F200 0) CA, SMR OR ERRINL, Ba 7 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 108-2 7:3 
PAD Ulep ener ett ae 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 LiLS7 102-9 108-6 7-7 
BV ALU AL Saeki: 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 109-4 8-5 
ASbicl>* eds Sane a cee 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 1 105-6 110-5 9-6 
File AMAL Sense 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 ASU Bee Oo 
Py ys Mhbag ZV 1 





*For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939= 100. 


+An Order in Council of December 16, 1940, P.C. 7440, as amended on June 27, 1941, 
P.C. 4643, provides for a cost of living bonus of 25 cents per week for each one per cent of 
increase in the official index number measured from August, 1939. For convenience the 
percentage increase each month as compared with August, 1939, is shown in the right hand 
column. These figures may be used to bring up to date the table on page 5 of the supplement 
to the Labour Gazette for July, 1941, entitled “Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy.” For July, 
1941, the figure to be inserted is 111-0. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA 


(Average prices in the period: 1935 to 1939=100) 


— Halifax Saint John | Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Saskatoon | Edmonton | Vancouver 
OSG Pare y Senco eee 97-3 94-0 93-1 94-9 94-9 93-7 96-3 93°5 
LOGO Pewee, cated me rete 98-2 99-0 97-2 98-2 96-6 95-1 96-9 97-2 
HIE SY GRAD meget. Seanad aR 101-7 101-7 100-8 102-6 102-1 104-3 101-2 105-3 
DOSS Sas kacach csp eee 103-2 103-7 105-8 103-1 103-3 105-5 103-3 104-4 
DOB OG temenuicsat cara 100-1 101-5 103-3 101-1 102-8 101-0 101-8 99-1 
NOLO RE SPS Fee ae eer ae 109-8 108-0 107-8 105-0 107-3 105-8 106-7 104-0 
1939 
AlIZUSt Rooee eee 99-6 100-5 100-6 100-2 100-6 97-9 100-3 98-1 
September............ 97-4 100-0 99-7 99-0 100-7 97-4 100-0 97-4 
December............ 106-1 108-4 107-9 106-4 106-9 109-1 109-4 103-9 
1940 
Marche )3id.c mene 107-1 105-8 107-9 102-9 106-0 106-7 106-2 103-0 
SUBST eer ed eee: 106-1 106-1 106-0 103-7 105-2 103-3 106-6 102-5 
September: ..). ct. aes 111-3 107-0 106-9 105-9 106-8 103-4 103-5 103-4 
Decem bers... nos 114-7 113-0 111-2 107-8 110-9 109-7 110-1 107-0 
1941 
JANUARY sce nec. tre eel 115-9 112-0 112-7 107-7 111-8 111-5 109-2 107-2 
PEDrUaT Vee ee ee 113-9 111-0 111-7 108-2 109-6 109-1 108-4 108-8 
IMiareb sve 4420) sebeecs 112-2 110-0 111-9 108-6 109-5 109-5 107-8 109-0 
April tes sasavotsicatt ane ns 114-0 111-2 112-0 108-8 109-9 112-5 108-1 112-0 
NSN UR AR fe 113-0 110-8 111-1 108-6 109-8 107-9 109-1 109-4 
UNO ad Ned ayee alae eae als 114-7 111-3 116-1 111-5 112-7 109-0 110-8 110-6 
VU ates ta aoe stern wiser: 120-3 115-6 120-8 116-1 116-2 111-5 114-0 


bread is obtained by the correspondents of 
the Lasour Gazettes. The prices of milk, bread, 
fuel and the rates for rent are obtained by 
the Bureau of Statistics and by the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 


Localities in the list of cities on page 1024 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour GazerTe, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940, and on 
December 5 a further extension was announced 
to include the city of Calgary effective on 
and after January 1, 1941 (Lasour Gazerts, 
December, 1940, page 1227). The rental 
figures in the table for the beginning of July, 
1941, are, therefore, for these cities, the same 
as the beginning of January, 1940. (Lasour 
GazettE, February, 1940, page 183.) 

On April 18, 1941, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board announced that the cities of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port. Arthur and Fort 
William in the Province of Ontario and the 


town of Truro, Nova Scotia, had been added 
to the areas under rent control and on April 
23 extension of control to Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Oshawa, Belleville and Peterboro 
was announced. In all these cities effective 
on and after May 1, 1941, the maximum 
rentals in force are those prevailing on 
January 2, 1941, or, if the accommodation 
was not rented on that date, the rental pay- 
able under the latest lease in 1940. The cities 
of Moncton, Hamilton and Regina were 
added to the list effective on and after 
July 1, 1941. The rental figures in the table 
for the beginning of July, 1941, are therefore 
for these cities the same as at the beginning 
of January, 1941 (Lasour Gazertrs, February, 
1941, page 192). 
Retail Prices 


The retail prices of meats continued upward 
the increases being greatest in the prices of 
bacon, fresh pork and lamb following substan- 
tial advances in wholesale markets. Sirloin 
steak averaged 33:9 cents per pound at the 
beginning of July as compared with 33:1 cents 
for June and 31:1 cents for July, 1940. Lamb 
at 34-4 cents was nearly 3:5 cents per pound 
higher than at the beginning of June and more 
than 2 cents higher than for July, 1940. The 
price of fresh loin of pork increased from 27:7 
cents per pound at June 1 to 30:4 cents at 
July 1 and breakfast bacon from 35:1 cents 
to 39 cents. A factor in the movement of 
pork and bacon prices was the increase during 
June of $1.50 per 100 pounds in the price of 
bacon for export. 

The price of fresh eggs advanced in most 
localities but were considerably lower in the 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE GOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 





Commodities Unit | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June | July 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1989 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
c Cc C. c ¢ c c C. c c Cc, c. c c. c 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-7 | 24-6 | 26-3 | 39-8 | 42-0 | 32-1 | 31-0 | 38-2 | 22-2 | 29-3 | 28-3 | 31-1 | 33-1 | 33-9 
Beef, round steak....... Tee hae 2a 23-0 | 36-4 | 37-2 | 27-1 | 25-5 | 33-2 | 18-0 | 24-9 | 24-0 | 26-8 | 28-9 | 29-5 
Beef, rib roast.......... 1 aoe A 4 le 21-0 | 32-6 | 33-4 | 24-4 | 23-4 | 30-6 | 16-8 | 21-9 | 21-0 | 23-2 | 27-9al 28-52 
Beef, shoulder.......... Ib. | 16-8 | 16-7 | 17-6 | 28-9 | 27-2 | 17-8 | 17-2 | 24-3 | 12-0 | 16-2 | 15-9 | 17-8 | 20-10] 20-50 
Beef, stewing........... | Sha AR a baal abl ed ce 22-5 | 13-4 | 13-3 | 19-5 | 9-6] 13-2] 13-0 | 14-8 | 16-4 | 16-9 
Veal, forequarter........ Ib. | 17-4 | 17-3 | 19-2 | 28-3 | 28-1 | 18-1] 19-7 | 24-4 | 12-0 | 14-4 | 15-6 | 16-5 | 19-2 | 19-2 
Mutton, hindquarter...} Ib. | 20-9 | 21-3 | 23-9 | 36-8 | 37-3 | 28-0 | 30-7 | 31-7 | 20-5 | 24-7 | 23-5 | 32-1c] 31-Oc] 24-4e 
Pork, fresh from ham..| lb. | 20-2 | 19-5 | 22-4 | 37-7 | 40-7 | 31-8 | 32-3 | 31-6 | 16-1 | 22-6 | 23-7 | 22-9 | 24-8 | 36-8 
Pork, salt mess........ Ib. | 18-7 | 17-2 | 19-4 | 35-2 | 37-0 | 27-1 | 29-0 | 28-0 | 15-0 | 20-1 | 21-0 | 20-5 | 21-0 | 22-0 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 25-5 | 26-6 | 28-7 | 51-0 | 57-0 | 42-5 | 44-7 | 39-4 | 20-4 | 29-1 | 30-2 | 29-0 | 31-7 | 34-6 
Bacon, sliced........... IDs te Lis eae ee ea as 60-3 | 47-6 | 48-8 | 43-7 | 23-6 | 32-5 | 33-5 | 32-3 | 35-1 | 39-0 
Fishy ealtcod.......¢... Mt 3 la bade ney Ata ee tare 25-0 | 21-1 | 20-9 | 21-8 | 17-7 | 17-7 | 18-7 | 19-2 | 20-2 | 21-0 
Wisnefinpan haddie.,.t.pelbe tho. bow. ccles tot lee se 21-4 | 20-2 | 21-0 | 20-3 | 16-5 | 17-0 | 17-5 | 18-1 | 19-7 | 20-2 
Tere ee eee Ib. | 18-4 | 17-9 | 20-2 | 36-9 | 37-9 | 21-8 | 24-9 | 22-0 | 12-7] 16-9 | 11-6 | 10-7 | 10-4 | 11-1 
Eggs, fresh............. doz. | 26-9 | 25-3 | 31-0 | 49-3 | 57-9 | 33-9 | 38-2 | 36-0 | 21-1 | 27-0 | 27-1d) 27-4d| 27-4d| 31-54 
Eggs, cooking.......... doz. | 24-9 | 24-9 | 28-0 | 43-1 | 50-8 | 31-4 | 34-7 | 32-1 | 17-1 | 22-8 | 22-4 | 22-8 | 24-17] 27-1f 
tlie Shs: tAge Fae, cae at. | 8-5 + 8-7] 85) 118 | 14-7 11:5 | 11-4 |'12-0 | 9-11:10-7'| 10-7 | 11-0 | 11-5 | 11-5 
Butter, dairy.......... Ib. | 24-9 | 28-1 | 30-2 | 45-7 | 59-4 | 35-1 | 37-2 | 39-7 | 19-9 | 25-0 | 22-8 | 23-1 | 32-4 | 32-6 
Butter, creamery.......| lb. | 30-0 | 32-6 | 34-5 | 51-7 | 66-3 | 42-0 | 42-0 | 44-1 | 23-8 | 28-9 | 26-1 | 26-4 | 34-9 | 35-9 
Cheese, Canadian mild.| Ib. | 19-4 | 22-6 | 23-6 | 30-6 | 38-4 | 26-2 | 31-6h| 33-2h| 19-4h| 23-0h] 21-4h| 24-Oh| 24-8h| 25-8h 
Bread, white........... Ib. ahs 4-2 14-9 PO 47) 7B Ge6 Wem EP PB 7-710 8-6 20"! 165 |" Oak [CHT “Bes 
Pioue, 1.) vee ee cl bo 3-3 bdel 3-71 Gee eek pedve te Bea nde bh Bot ty. 498 | 12-9 Be8"| WBeRih a8 
Rolled oats, bulk...... lb AS be 52M AaSi i Soles) ene Ge le Se Suit Gravlin e: i b2o) 198520) (ty O98 {onoea il word 
Ricete hist ee 5-8 | 6-0] 6-7| 11-6] 17-1] 9-9] 10-9] 10-3 | 8-0] 8-1] 81] 8-8] 9-6) 97 
‘e is 
Totwatoes, canned, 25/8.) Gin) boo fev s ee tue nes oles dag 21-5 | 19-2 | 16-2 | 15-3 | 11-6 | 13-4 | 10-5 | 13-4 | 13-9 | 13-9 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... gE ol vg 10-8 | 20-4 | 21-3 | 18-9 | 17-3 | 16-0 | 11-4 | 12-2 | 10-4 | 11-8 | 12-2 | 12-3 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... CEO ny a a a a 10-8 | 24-2 | 22-2 | 17-0 | 16-2 | 15-9 | 11-3 | 12-3 | 10-4 | 11-3 | 13-1 | 13-7 
Beams, drys. oss. od. lb 5:9 7:4 9-7 | 17-1 |£11-1 8-8 7-91 11-9] 4-1 7-8} 5:2 7:3 6-4 6:4 
Omiaeer none rae im teed) Vda te, | abe RacPas ot “11-9 | 10-7 8-7 8-0 6:3 6-1 5-9 8-4 9-6 | 12-5 
Potatoes... eh Gs.t. aa: 75 Ib.}125-8 | 73-2 [146-4 |165-0 |493-6 |109-8 {214-7 [120-4 | 96-4 |119-7 [127-0 |152-6 |102-1 |123-9 
Potapoes). see suc. om ous. PE eneata. boy By aleaes eck s Gaba eae 112-4 | 26-2 | 53-1 | 27-8 | 23-0 | 28-0 | 30-3 | 37-2 | 25-1 | 29-5 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 13-1 | 11-9 | 13-4 | 22-9 |. 29-1 | 24-9 | 19-8 | 21-3 | 14-9 | 15-8 | 15-2 | 14-7 | 14-9 | 14-7 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 12-4 | 18-0 | 13-1 |] 18-0 | 27-2 | 19-8 | 15-8 | 18-7 | 11-7 | 11-8 | 10-7 | 11-6 | 11-8 | 11-9 
Raisins, seedless, 16 02.| pkg. |......]......[occees[eceee: 27-3 | 26-9 | 18-5 | 15-6 | 16-9 | 16-9 | 16-6 | 16-7 | 16-7 | 16-8 
Currants, bulk... .).... CLEA a ode 8 Gino Raecte | Uect FOL  : B. 31:0 | 23-2 | 18-7 | 19-4 | 16-2 | 15-4 | 14-9 | 15-7 | 14-9 | 14-9 
Pesce canned, as..e. bin ie ih oe he ive ek oe 43-7 | 34-6 | 28-8 | 26-4 | 20-2 | 19-1 | 16-2 | 16-1} 15-6 | 15-7 
ve 
Cornisyrup,o Jbi2.; 3... PTAA Gtx. Ls oo oe tes Cee eee 73-6 | 50-9 | 45-6 | 42-5 | 40-2 | 43-9 | 42-8 | 43-8 | 51-5 | 53-8 
Sugar, granulated...... oni: 5:5 8-0 | 9-6] 10-9 | 23-4] 8-4 7:9 1gil 7:9 6:5 6:6 7:5 8:6 | 8:5 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 5-1 7:3 8-8 | 10-2 | 21-7 7-9 7:5 6-8 7:7 6-3 6-4 7:3 8-4 8-4 
Teasblacky vei ke ie Ib. | 36-4 | 37-8 | 41-2 | 57-4 | 65-7 | 55-7 | 71-8 | 70-4 | 41-7 | 53-4 | 58-0 | 68-4 | 72-4 | 73-8 
OHECE Ps cies coe ote Ib. | 37-7 | 39-4 | 40-1 | 44-3 | 61-6 | 53-6 | 61-4 | 60-5 | 39-6 | 35-8 | 33-9 | 45-0 | 46-7 | 47-1 
Wocodns lbs. eee HUT. ee bie te ae al adc ks 31-5 | 28-5 | 27-3 | 27-5 | 24-9 | 19-7 | 19-4 | 19-8 | 19-3 | 19-5 
1 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...) ton 8-51} 8-33} 8-76] 11-80) 16-81] 16-93] 16-99] 16-09] 14-57] 14-02} 14-17} 15-52} 15-94)/15-96 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 6-08} 5-73] 6-08} 9-39] 12-26] 11-01} 10-11] 10-04] 9-22] 9-33] 9-38} 9-95) 10-14/10-24 
COKGP AN Ske.) Re. ume LIL901 bane PA eee Ag ANAM ee es Uda oe AT ited 13-37} 12-80] 11-46] 12-17) 11-83} 12-54) 13-02)13-21 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 6-80] 6-68] 6-71] 11-07} 13-15] 12-32] 12-11] 12-24) 9-77| 9-53} 9-50! 9-62} 10-44|10-53 
Wood, hard, stove..... COLCGIE I Ue: (nett. inten y ean | vires ate 14-75] 14-16] 14:45] 14-63] 11-74] 11-43] 11-53) 11-95) 12-47|12-52 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5-08] 4-89] 4-84} 8-13] 10-12] 9-36] 8-94] 8-82} 7-40] 7-16) 7-09] 7-18) 7-73] 7-80 
Wood, soft, stove....... COLYER pe leclei. caer |e mraee ieee 11-81} 11-03] 10-97] 11-03] 9-03] 8-48) 8-56) 8-70} 9-11] 9-14 
a. Rolled. b. Blade. c. Lamb. d. Grade A. f. Grade B h. Kind most sold. 
prairie provinces than in other parts. The cent greater than on July 1, 1940. The price 


average was 31-5 cents per dozen as com- 
pared with 27-4 cents for June 1941 as well 
as for July, 1940. Stocks in storage at July 1 
were about 20 per cent greater than at the 
corresponding date in 1940. Creamery butter 
at July 1 averaged 35-9 cents per pound and 
was one cent per pound higher than for the 
previous month as compared with 26-4 cents 
for July, 1940. Production for the first six 
months of 1941 was about 11 per cent greater 
than for the corresponding period in 1940. 
The domestic disappearance of butter in June 


-was 4:3 per cent greater than in June, 1940, 


and storage stocks at July 1, were about 10 per 


of cheese also advanced in most localities 
the Dominion average price being 25:8 cents 
at July 1 as compared with 24-8 cents at 
June 1. Early in June an increase of one 
cent per pound in the price of cheese for 
export was announced, Production for the 
half year was about three per cent greater 
than for the first six months of 1940. The 
price of bread was fractionally higher at 6°8 
cents at July 1. A seasonal increase in the 
price of potatoes was recorded, the prices being 
for the new crop in a number of cities. The 
Dominion average price was $1.24 for 75 
pounds at July 1, as compared with $1.02 for 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 




































































Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

* ra < 7 rey ka j + 

PAG] Len sedis 2 13/3 BA ol co taleene a ehad 

ca a ie ee is 2° = fp ee ee 
LOCALITY & 2 jek a i Sf |r |e | 8 ene lentes) 
a ye 26 |a06] 2.5 oO QQ oo a her Bek Tie toile oy ee Fo) bo - ag 8.0 
ice Ve SON eel Be | eat ees | aay oe) eee | gen eee oy to. ee 
28) 38 |S5E| 35 | 85/28/88] 22 | 28 (BER) Z| 22 | 2a | FB 

% & fo) = ae o) Qa ~ = wm a 

eb Wied ales oiled fel oud mie unemen Ie Gl |e Shetay fie 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 33-9 | 29-5 | 28-5 | 20-5 | 16-9 | 21-6 | 19-2 | 34-4 | 30-4 | 26-8 | 23-3 | 22-0 | 34-6 | 39-0 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 35-1 | 29-1 | 27-7 | 20-2 | 16-5 | 19-3 | 13-0 | 34-7 | 29-3 | 28-3 | 23-9 | 20-3 | 29-7 | 38-3 
1 Sydney acoe hee.) 57.9 100-2 108.8 193-71 1060 te oe. 12 32-5 | 29-7 | 30 26 20-1 | 30 37-8 
2— New Glasgow........... 35-6 | 30-6 | 33-7 | 21 Ea-2 Gel Gat tele be: te ae 31-4 | 30 25 20-1 | 32 37-1 
B= Winhersts:ee.Ji6 aed d hc 30-6 | 27 24-8 | 18 far bot ee ee 26 4 Cea ln ia oA Ws so Sree 38-7 
Ao Vigi ax. 2. on hopes. dik: 35-6 128-8 127-1 1.20 17-4 | 16-2 | 12 35-6 | 30-2 | 25 24-2 | 20 bys 38-3 

Bx WitdaOr &. 3 dotiae silo 35 30 25 20 Th Wh oe Os ORE 40 OT Livethad 22 Ti te se ae 38 
Bruno: hove nb. ae 36-2 | 28-7 | 27-5 | 18-7 | 15 ps lh a Se hier y aa ye On 25 pA VO die lie 40-1 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown..| 33-2 | 26-6 | 25-8 | 19-8 | 17-2 | 19-3 | 12-0 | 35-0 | 33-4 | 22-0 | 27-0 | 21-5 | 30-0 | 38-9 
New Brunswick (average)... | 36-0 | 28-0 | 27-8 | 19-1 | 15-3 | 20-2 | 17-8 | 35-2 | 27-7 | 28-0 | 21-7 | 21-4 | 31-3 | 38-2 
Se MOnetOn be) eer oss se 34.5 | 29 27 18-7 | 14-7 | 19 16-5 | 36-7 | 31-1 | 27 22-6 | 20-7 | 38-5 | 37-7 
G§—Saintdloliem (coaorece. 39 29-7 | 29-5 | 21 16-8 | 18-1 | 19 37-1 | 30-1 | 29 21-7 | 29 29 38-2 
10—Fredericton............. 38 28-2. 07 16-7. kh? | dS-Sol pelo: 38 27 Mite Pee 1S7) Seer, 40-2 
Tie Bathurst: | an. 26. dowd ca, 32-5 | 25 27-5 | 20 14-8 oh antas be 29 SIR Tc bee as al a 2 Se ee 36-6 
Quebec (average)............. 33-8 | 29-7 | 26-2 | 20-0 | 14-1 | 19-7 | 16-5 | 31-8 | 26-6 | 23-0 | 21-2 | 21-3 | 29-8 | 37-8 
70 -(oue bodies itis tance tae. OS b Nh otide ore ial Sanelaeg 1.20 11 30-9 | 21-8 | 18 20 20-5 | 24 35-6 
13—Three Rivers........... 34-1 | 29 95-1 | 19 1456 118 te. Oe oy Meds te Ae inl Oe 31-3: |. 20-5. lawidee 38-8 
14—Sherbrooke............. 39-5 | 32-8 | 28-8 | 22-5 | 17 20-4 | 18 35-6 | 29-3 | 28 20-7 | 21-4 | 30 37-8 
He Sorel ibe ee pokes 99.5 | 28-7. 1 22-8 1016-¢ ab 14:0 | 15-0. 24.5 30 O75 Coes, 19-77 | 2044. ie 38-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 99-1 | 27 $4.1 |.18-4° 7 14-8 119-9 Tie 96-7 1 240 2. TQ ARO cre 38-7 
Hee. Jobe. to fachn ee 39 OY a ON i Eee GN GY Bee ER Si Bi Reed. 1: 25 Pd hy ane 37-6 
18—Thetford Mines......... 98 23 20 18 12-6 | 20 Ek ie ee 21-5 | 15 19 19-6 | 25 35-1 
15> Mantreal.. co dits mek | te 35:8 | 31-7 | 28-4 | 19-8 | 15-3 | 18-4 | 22 33-5 | 29-29) 31 93-2 | 24-1 | 40 39-6 
Speriniie ts eee teen te 39:8. 1.99-1 | .27-bil al 14-5 flO-6 led a. 31 7 pape aie 99:51 | D3 6a) sd ime 38-6 
Ontario (average)............ 34-2 | 30-5 | 29-7 | 21-2 | 17-3 | 22-3 | 20-8 | 35-9 | 32-2 | 28-5 | 24-4 | 22-8 | 35-8 | 38-4 

21—Ottawa. ooo... essere se. S74 89.0 1 35.Ual Wag Dene | Obed IS 35-9 | 31-3 | 30 93-9 | 23-2 | 40 39 
22—Brockville.............. 40 34 33.5 | 22 1G. 0 (oli a hosts 34 BOS betes) 21 Pe gee 37-8 
Zo KMgston.. ia.c8 rede 32-5 | 29-7 | 28-3 | 20-4 | 14-7 | 17-5 | 12 33-4 | 31 25 23-9 | 22-4 | 30 36-9 
24—Belleville............... 30-6 | 27-8 | 27-6 | 19-6 | 14-1 | 22-2 | 22 34:8 1 31-2) ) 21 91:7 1°20 33 36-9 

25—Peterborough........... 33-8 | 30-8 | 29-7 | 21 19-2) 2022 rs 36-5 | 34 26 27-8 | 22-5 | 35 39 
26—Oshawa..............05. 32 99-3 | 29-7 | 20-7 | 17-1 | 28-7 | 25 36-7 | 30:3 | 29 24-7 | 19-5 | 35 39-1 

Se O UMS bs are rare alanis sels cts, 2 33 29 297) a20 Gelinl Scdenpoacde aun: Bem el gle oie DANGERS whl (3 We Mee 41 
2B Toronto, ooh ce ae tie 35-7 | 30-9 | 33-1 | 23 19-4 | 21-7 | 20 87° 741. 33-3} 27 22 24 34 40:6 
29— Niagara Falls........... 34-6 130-8 | 30-7 | 22 | 15-2 | 23 |...... “5 Sila Wy pee i 25-2 | 2D-Dalseasy-. 3 37-6 
30—St. Catharines.......... 36 | 32 | 31-7 | 22-6 | 16-1 | 21 | 22 | 35-8 | 33-3 | 29 | 24.2 | 22-38 | 38 | 35-9 
Si= Hamilton yee othe Pw 7 34-3 | 31-5 | 30-4 | 21-9 | 19-5 | 22-8 | 25 37-3 | 33-9 | 25 26-8 | 24-3 | 32 37-7 
$2 Brantlord 1d cn geased ey 34-9 | 30-9 | 29-5 | 21-9 | 16-6 | 22-2 | 24 36-8 | 33-9 | 30 96-8 | 22.o0ar 40-1 
cf Coo, O50 a Me ea Hip a 33-7 | 31 31-9 1, 93-41 90-1 | 28 25 33-2 | 34-2 | 30 27 27-5 | 40 39-8 
34—Guelph..............-.. 32-3 | 29-4 | 27 | 20-3 | 18-6 | 22-8 ]...... B4 G32 alba sak 22-3 | 24-5 |...... 37-6 
Son KItChener oi . ieee! se 1d ie ROT eee MON beh pose ta 4 S, BO ONO oe ee A | 2 aca 38-1 
36-—-Woodstoek, oo... se. on « BG.8. hoki B Mend: Oe ieee Sulabaee bea a. 37 Saas | cel SA LD BS 1) ieee 36-8 
Gi=7 DETAMONE 302 Gor aes tet 34-4 | 31 B1-2 29'S | 18-4, | 24e7 1 ata 3353.) Sed |r ee. 23 BD ahiass aoe 37-9 

SS LONCOM ss seiiig fas ay es bi, 35 31-5 | 31-3 | 21 17-94) 24-7) 18° 3h Pad Og” 103-0) 2s oT 35 40 
Sort. DHOMAS, basa tov 35 S102.) Sik ) QUA7 WdSe8 hen wed 3718 eS aaah BI55L OS Owe. As 39 39-1 
40--Chathaim. (40 o/.-3..p% 32-8 | 29-9 | 29 91-5 Wi4-9 |. 22-6. le. Low. S60 lant Wr. docs OFAN, 02a lat aan 39-2 
BL WINGSOR as dace ons tes S17 i286 eedee190-Ounkeon 128 1G 1 Saee | oles 196-5, 409-6 1 ys 35-3 
42—Sarnia............-.4:. 35:° | 31-4.139-5 | 21-6 -).19-4 "| 280i) ie, 84/01, 30-8 (|. 5, 24 | 21 aSils begins 40-2 
43—Owen Sound............ 32 29 PQCALOTS Dat eue . wh-s ys. a... 34 DON Hoh Bis. Og Oe ad. Beall 38-9 
As—- North Bay gus. ie cto: 35 32 29 21 15 op at tae eS 40 EL eA) eh la OF i te pe oer 39-9 
45—Sudbury............... 33-2 | 29-4 | 27-7 | 20-6 | 17-7 | 20-71 18 | 34-2 | 33-4] 98 | 24-2 | 20-2 | 32 | 38-8 
40-—Colbalt cl. /atemees:( 22 B57) oes eee reat. ge te 1 as bad oe Sia | O48 | abe 2) al es hae's 
47—Timmins...... potter ee 31-6 | 28-2 | 26-8 | 19-7 | 15-9 | 20 | 23 | 33-6 | 31-5 | 31 | 24-5 | 93-1] 33 | 36-2 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-7,'|,8028 | 28-2 | 20'6u,45-6 1021-7 .| 18 35-%| 30:3), 30h0iht2925. | 20 _ | 187 35-9 
a9—Yort Arthury. iawn. 33-2129 | 26-8| 19-4 | 16-4 | 23 | 93 | 345/30 | 29 | 93-4 | 22-3] 42 | 38-6 
60—Fort William... o44.....65 36 | 81-6.| 29-1 | 21-3 | 18-2 | 23-4 | 238° | 39-7 | 35-8 | 20 | 27-4 | 93-2 | 42° | 40-6 
Manitoba (average).......... 31-4 | 26-6 | 29-3 | 20-6 | 16-9 | 20-3 | 19-5 | 35-4 | 32-2 | 22-5 | 24-2 | 21-1 | 35-0 | 41-0 
He ame ae Pw Ha gpa ee 32-7 | 27-4 | 28-1 | 20-3 | 18-1 | 19-9 | 19 35-7 | 32-4 | 25 O607L gi Eta 41-7 
leh PUNGONGEN «0420... Anas 30 25-8 | 30-5 | 20-8 | 15-6 | 20-7 | 20 35 32 20 Lee ice Vee 35 40-2 
re atchewan (average)..... 28-8 | 24-2 | 24-0 | 16-9 | 14-7 | 17-2 | 17-3 | 30-8 | 26-1 | 22-5 | 19-0 | 19-7 | 38-0 | 38-8 
SPT oi RG See ee 33-5 | 27-1 | 25-9 | 18-5 | 17 19-1 | 19 34-8 | 26 25 19-1 | 22 40 40-7 
ba Vici dag A ae 22-5/19 |20 |14-5/13-5/17 | 15 |26-5|24 |17 |16 | 17-5 | 35 | 36-8 
ie ae BE Jee Rear 28-8 1°94 BOS 17-101. 43-1 LAle8 1d? 29-1 | 28-6 | 23-1 | 19-8 | 19-6 | 37-1 | 38-5 
AInetd PORE TAN Sagsenm at ay 30-5 | 26-6 | 25-2 | 17-6 | 15-2 | 15 18 32-8 | 25-6 | 25 OTP to ee 39-1 
Bye peeraee sete ee ee ees 30-9 | 27-4 | 26-6 | 18-4 | 15-9 | 20-9 | 17-7 | 30-9 | 28-8 | 21-0 | 22-0 | 20-4 ]...... 40-3 
ce Ot ee ees 32-7 | 29-3 | 29-3 | 19-3 | 18 2 gang ting TO ae OY ee PO 20 Cry pie es 38-6 
oe eae or eee ae 39-7 | 30 26 19-5 | 15-8 | 21 20 | 32-5 | 29 92 22 50-3 ),7.02 39-4 
nC meee p alb eielese eleiaile « 27-1 | 23-3 | 24-5 | 16 14 19-3 | 15 29-4 | 29-5 | 20 53 a P19: Garo, i 39-4 
BIAiidie. Baio? 31-6 | 27-5 | 28-5 | 18-3 | 18 | 22-6 | 18 | 33-9 | 31-9 | 21 | 25-8 | 22-7 |...... 43-8 
Britist eo a ae time eeeeseus. 30-3 | 27 24-6 | 19 date: Sopra ee B78 | 26-5. 16 Vivo ae 40-1 
6 7 olumbia (average)..| 36-1 | 31-4 | 31-2 | 22-3 | 20-9 | 26-2 | 22-8 | 35-0 | 32-5 | 31-0 | 24-1 | 23-8 | 36-8 | 42-4 
aha’ Pe ae ee. 33-3 | 28-3 | 29-5 | 20-7 | 18-3 | 24-3 |...... oe-8 | O06e oes 93 Di ale lea: on 39-4 

rR rs Jes wie Dela teateg 4 35 31-3 | 33-3 | 25 19-7 | 27-7 | 25 37-3035 SP40 26 24 37 40 

plant al yd ate meas 34 30-8 | 27-9 | 20-8 | 19-6 | 25-8 | 25 33-2 | 32-6 | 28 93-8 | 23-8 | 38 43 
oe a estminster....... 35-8 | 30-9 | 29-7 | 21-1 | 21-7 | 23 18 33-9 | 31-3 | 28 93-5 | 23-5 | 35 41-8 
RED Nate viene ee ee eens 36-9 | 31-3 | 32 21-6 | 22-1 | 24 16 33-9 | 30-9 | 27 24 95-5 | 34 42-9 
Bane Ona Fa tee tet 40:6 | 34-9 | 35-5 | 23-8 | 23-8 | 29-3 | 28 378 (89°31 a8 24-7 | 23-8 | 40 42-1 
ANAIMOY, «6 sassiaiece sine « 3758 1 So-a: Inet DAS 12828 | 25-8 35 FES on 22 OAra tl eee 43-5 
—Prince Rupert........... 35 30 31 21 19 30 25 35-7 | 36-7 | 40 nee ear ASIN 46-6 


a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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Ham, boiled, 


sliced, per lb. 





Cod steak, 


i ee ce ee ry 


Fish 
Br tee - 
$8 [£2 z 
On 
£9 78 a 3 
olaRe wil Got oe Ce Ue aR 
$5) a65 | Ses] 2s 
Os 2 |) So. CE Sy 
a4 80 = 4&0 - og ao 
asQa}/ Oca} ZOO £2 
a8 = DN ia 
cents cents cents cents 
26-9 19-1 21-0 20-2 
27-6 20-0 15-9 15-7 
20) abe} eae sk 14-9 14 
Di OEE aes Ge 16-1 15 
Bee ORS Elta a ae ee eS 15-6 16-1 
30 25 GEO ta oth setae 
DST Bis Wa: eee ods 16-4 17-5 
Soo Ob [st cee rck 16-2 16-5 
29-48 |X eee 16-7 17-4 
SOL Bhd ateus sok 16:6 16-4 
SO alt ee ey st 16-3 15-7 
2S Owens weet 17-1 17-4 
Be eee Tale ARC ees al are ee Oe 16:7 20 
29-7 20-5 19-5 19-1 
26-5 18 15-5 16-5 
Osta WL tae Wea Gey Al Nena Se 20 
SRAOR He Ee oa oe | awake fie ek oe ee 
See | Siete reas ie = bce Lieve che cas eke 
DS) ee | Oe ces | acti ae dips [ios ARE setvege 
31-8 23 23-1 223; 
OP at ee Fie eed eee 20 Afed 
26-4 22-0 20-0 20-0 
31 18 23 19-4 
PASE Yh he ae oe 3 19 22 
27-7 20 18-6 19-3 
25 20 7 
23 20 20 
28-7 22-2 Zo 20-7 
30 20 22 
Bae ae aan WER, Ge aye eee Pics le 19 20 
30-1 DOSE | a Gace <b et oe 
24 Doe canoe ae 18 
LORE |. cee ae 22 
27 DATE MRE Fi 25 
Gite dea THe PSPS Shectas, Sell oavoe ots 18 ee te 
27-5 23 20 18-7 
22-5 20-2 19 18 
26-5 QE RO Ams aa 19 
Be SRS LY? 414 ab iene cl ce oe Ore 19 ae RE eco 
25-3 CRE WRT Soe wee I et ey - 
DOA Th Hat ok | ok eee 
See ee See Seb E ee 19 19 
DO Mas te Tee Ac «eon lvoe earoe 
DOM A. Be eae 4 19-8 20-2 
aa els 5 Sie} | acl eee 
20 25 21 
23-3 17-6 18 18-8 
28-8 19-3 22°3 19-0 
28-3 18-5 21-5 19-5 
29-3 20 23 18-5 
26-5 12-4 23°9 20-1 
Wa 12-6 24-4 21 
26:2 12 25 20 
24-9 10:3 21 19-2 
27-8 14-5 25 20 
26-5 14-4 24-3 24-0 
2 Grima Bes aes, sere 3 25 25 
0 Sal te Be cho 4 24-8 24 
25 18-3 21-5 23 
25-5 ifs! 25 25 
25-8 12 25 22-8 
23°6 12-7 26-1 23°6 
26 1s 26-3 25 
28-3 10 26-7 27 
Df al BS Becnts 2 27-7 25-5 
1S eae’: 41h eee 23-5 20°38 
lie lan). cores 4 23-6 20-6 
Dae laa ere ke: 24-6 2828 
Dae wl ch) Heese Ses Ee Peale as ae 
18:3 15 30 23°3 


fresh, per lb. 


WY WAY GaaX 


























Salmon, pink, 


per lb. tin 


ROO OS ATR OUR GOO OOO DO TOUR ATID RO RT OUR EO EDD ODO BO PANO AZO OIG PROMS Ohipbezen pow 


ORR SF 





Lard, pure, per lb. 
package 


10-8 


mek 
. . . . . S 
FA OVOTGOEL RD COD BCD WE BODORWMHNDWOD PH IWOSS GPRS 


Shortening, 
vegetable, 


per lb. package 


WH OUROWAWEROUNOW ANMBBWHYUNOATMHIOHRAWH PBueomwranwnwonwnwoe 


NINI OD COCOWI ONG PGW ~TAV~WdO WN III oot ay 





Eggs 
5 8 
361 6 acs 
® .qgo 
EGE 
soP| som 
CaS as 
9) ie) 
cents cents 
31-5 27-1 
35:6 ol-1 
36-5 30-3 
34-3 33:5 
32-4 29-9 
37-9 30 
36 32 
SOO woe ee 
29-7 25-4 
35-0 30-5 
36-2 SV)oi 
35-6 30-9 
368 31-8 
31-2 27 
31-9 28-0 
32 27-2 
Bivens eee 
35-3 29-2 
29-4 25 
30 28-1 
32 28 
28°2 26-7 
35 30°3 
33-2 29-2 
32-1 27-4 
34-8 32-4 
30-4 25-2 
31-1 27-5 
30-1 27 
29 26:8 
DOealhee ee 
29-4 28-2 
34-3 28-6 
34-5 29-5 
OA Sialin wee te ve 
34-1 27°5 
30-5 28-3 
30-7 25°4 
31-2 23-7 
30-9 27-4 
28-2 24 
28-8 23 
31 28-4 
29-2 26°4 
30 25-6 
31-3 27-7 
31-6 27-3 
29-7 23 
Be HO alls cee. ee 
35:7 31-7 
SAU bile see 
35-2 31 
ile i Wi ea 
31-9 28-5 
84-1 31 
27-3 23:0 
29-9 25-2 
24-8 20-8 
24-4 21-6 
26:3 22-6 
23 21-7 
23-8 22 
24-3 20 
26-2 22°2 
25 21 
26:2 22-2 
26:7 23-8 
27-4 22-6 
2 21°2 
32:6 29-1 
28-6 25°8 
32-6 30 
il sty Miles e be ets 
= IBAA lle Aaa: 
oe 30 
34-8 28 
Dore alge beet « 
36-5 31-5 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 





Butter 


rolls, etc., 


Dairy prints, 
per lb. 


9) © ye 8 \6 1a) ork 


ste ee eee 
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] Canned Vegetables Pp 

ae a|¢ ia ai ee sue 

ois! = o |g a= m aa 77 

ee |e Rie Be le ae *| 58] 68 | so] 2214 

2 a) je a ae 1) Da OL, B-. Oo, tx | ad 

85 | “a =e Ae a Oh. 4 “sal-ae | ae pas | 8S [ag 
OB) Se a Ree ee eto): eee lee (eo te Oe ae re Re 
LOCALITY gg | of |SS|4S)/08)8./ 48S [Sey 3e/ eS] 78] 28 | of 
Or ke ah | Se | Oe Be en ed ke ok | ee | eh | Big | Se 
Ba| 88 |38| 88) s8| Go| $8 [Bal $2) 68) gh] se] 28 

Oo OQ op) ie fom Oo aes = Ay oO FQ —Q o) 
cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 25-8 6-S8a| 18-1] 3:8] 5-3] 9.3} 9-7 | 18-9 | 12-3 | 13-7 | 11-2 | 6-4 | 12-5 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 26-2 7-1/19-0] 4:0] 5-3} 9.8 | 9-1 | 14-8 | 12-6 | 14-5 | 12-0] 6-2 | 13-3 

1——SV.ANOY > deiavcisisis + aiete 0. a-storersuone 25-9 |6-7-7-3 | 19-7 3-9 5:3 9-8 8-4 | 14-4 | 11-7 | 18-2 | 12-3 5-6 | 15 
2—New Glasgow............+-- 27-6 |6-7-7-3 | 19-2 4 5-2 9-8 9-1 | 14-7 | 12-2 | 14-1} 10-9 5:5 | 13-3 
Se AMNION S Gs os .c ot crate bate rials ture) Sore 24-2 7:3 19-2 3-9 5 10 8-8 | 14-5 | 12-3 | 14-5 | 11-9 5-8 | 11-9 
ALOIS ca lolat bare ctsye Aleks stists 26-9 |6-7-8 19-6 4-1 One 9-7 | 10-3 | 14-9 | 12-6 | 14-2 | 12-1 7-2 | 12-8 
B— Wi SOn cep ie mene wakes cotton 25 7-3c| 17-7 | 4 Die | wey Heed 15 13-4 | 15-8 | 13 6-8 | 13-2 
C= Prion cuk tices ote aetele weed 27-5 6-7 | 18-8 4 5-3 | 10 9 15-4 | 13-2 | 15-3 | 11-7 6-1 | 13-5 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 25-1 7-3 | 19-6 3:9 5:6 9-9 9-1 | 15-0 | 13-2 | 13-6 | 12-0 6-2 | 14-9 
New Brunswick (average)........ 26-1 7:5 |19-0] 40] 5-3} 9.8} 9-5 | 14-8 | 13-0 | 14-8 | 12-0] 6-3 | 12-8 
B= MOnClON eh: cts clee © atleklaa eas 26-4 8 20-3 4-2 Oi 1 0 10-2 | 14-8 | 138-4 | 15-4 | 12-1 6-3 | 13-9 
Ca“ Saint One. {hel Lope soni aor 26:7 6-7-3 | 19-2 3-7 5-5 9-8 9-9 | 15 122371 14282) 12 6-4 | 12-6 
10—-Fredericton: ¢ 4...:cew.e.« «sarees 26-4 7:3 18-2 4 Hyer ee mat kD 14-8 | 12-6 | 15-2°|°11-5 6-6 | 12-5 
TAB aibarshs lol. nals. seers 24-8 8c 18-2 3-9 4-8 9-8 8 14-7 | 18-8 | 18-7 | 12-4 6 12-2 
Quebec (average)...............-. 24-0 5-4] 15-5 | 3-9 | 5-2] 9-7 | 9-3 | 12-6 | 12-4 | 13-7 | 11-5 | 6-0 | 10-5 
= Cie DOCRHEay sind wae tietienetaen 24-7 5-8b 17-1 3-9 5:3 Ge 5a Os2e |e loake | bee G a loss alec 6:7 9-5. 
t3—hree RIVELS.fn.cee seem cee 24-1 5-3 | 14 4 5:3 9-9 9 13-3 | 12-5 | 14-2 | 12 5-4 | 11-8 
14=—Sherbrooke vet... 2't)..0.0kieuiee 23-2 5-3 | 14 3°8 5-4 9-6 9-8 | 13-1 | 12-5 | 14-8 | 11-7 5< 0) | olZok 

TESS SOTCIAIR eco Lee Seek abe eee 23-9 4-7 | 14-8 3°95 4-6 9-8 CeO Ob, 11-6 | 18-5 | 10-7 6-9 8 
16—SteHiyaemthos .i.n6 4 ook eee 23-8 4 16:3 3°9 5-5 9-7 | 10 Dis 0] MSD 3| 2270 ab Syma a fe bl bess 
7 SEN TONS oo. sscetege pickets aes ee st OO eue. 3°8 5-6 9-3 9-8 | 12-6 | 13-2 | 18-3 | 11-4 6 11-3 

18—Thetford Mines.............. 24-2 5:3 | 13-6 4-1 5-1 9-7 SF 2 Agee || TS a7 a ea 4-9 | 10 
19==Montrealeit s; f Seasampisceclen 23-6 |5-38-6-7 | 17-2 4-2 5 9-6 9-7 | 12-4 | 11-5 | 18-1 | 10-9 6-1 9-4 
DO Ee orcs ha tecta ema tecoictehetnene 24-4 |5-3-6-7 | 15-8 3:8 5:2 9-8 9-2 | 12-8 | 12-3 | 14-6 |} 11-2 6-8 | 10-7 
Ontario (average)................. 25-6 6-3 | 16-8 3-5 5-1 9-9 | 19:0 | 13-6 | 11-5 | 13-4 | 10-8 6-0 | 12-7 
Bb OLEA WAT os balk See aoe hese ee 24-6 6-7 | 15-4 3:9 5 8-92) 1087 (218-20) B22 | 3290) irs 6-4 | 11-9 
22 SPOCK VAIO J); 4 oo mae sovsictotneeiaue 24-6 6 14-7 3°8 5 9 10-9 | 13-6 | 11-7 | 15 10-4 6-4 | 12-8 
5 INE SEONG ele tics eet oles eaves 24-3 |5-3-6-7 | 14-9 3:7 5 9-1 9-8 | 13-3 | 11-6 | 14-3 | 10-3 6-1 | 12-5 
24-— Belleville.) ss. d-ownepeioacte teen 24-6 |5-8-6:7 | 15:7 | 38:5 | 4-9 | 8-9 | 9-9 | 18-1 | 12 12-1 | 10-2 | 6-3 | 10-8 
25—Peterborough..............+- 25-8 |5-3-6-7 | 17-8 3:3 iy 8-8) 1022) | ahs he 12 13-7 | 10-7 5-9 | 12-6 
26—Oshawa tems es shersenors 26-7 15-3-6-7 | 17-8 3:3 5 8-7 | 10-3 | 14 11-2 | 14-3 | 10-5 bia alli ii beat | 
PAE MO real Gee Rue A te gel lb Cats Ta 24-7 6-7 | 16-6 3:4 5-2 8-8 9-6 | 14 11-3 | 18-5 | 12 yoy) je alalcye 
2Oe LOOM CONS a eis isie.s leks mya oletaretttans 26 6-7 | 17-4 3°4 5 827 ( L021 erst an aioe Apert 6-3 | 11-2 
29—Niagara Falls................ 26-1 6 17-3 3:6 5-1 8-9 9-9 | 12-9 | 10-8 | 14 10-7 6-9 | 14-3 
30—St. Catharines.............-. 26-4 627 spore 3:5 4-7 8-7 Oa ile 71 MS 11-3 7-1 | 18-9 
Sl Ev art tome). Cee eis adds entlotes 26:9 6-6:7 | 17 3:4 5-1 8-9 | 10-1 | 138-2 | 11-2 | 18-3 | 10-6 5-6 | 12-5 
S27 DEAntiONG Asay c aie ee Cs wee hte 26:6 6-6-7 | 17:6 3-4 5 8-9 | 10-2 | 18-8 | 11-4 2-9 | 10-1 5-9 | 11-8 
Spars SEW eae Sell eae nbc Urata a Aa U ap 26-9 6-7 | 17-3 3:4 4-9 8-5 | 10-2 | 13-9 | 11-8 | 13 10-5 5 11-8 
eed (CRON RINE ceca Sue cpt etme io epee tane 24-5 6 17-5 3:3 5 9-2 9-9 | 138-8 | 11-5 | 14 10 6-8 | 12-2 
BOT IMTECHONEN,. 0. cites che wnls enaciotor 27-3 6-6-3 | 16-8 3°2 5-1 8-8 | 10-3 | 13-8 | 11-3 | 18-3 | 10-4 6 2°5 
SO—WoodstOchijor 2 cciclosis cs ie saheee 25-4 6 16 2-9 4-8 9 10-1 |} 13-9 | 11 12-4 9-1 6-1 | 11-2 
Oia DE AtlONGGat. . A. jieecesbsa testes 24-2 5-3 16-4 3-1 5 9-3 9-8 | 13-7 | 11-2 | 11-9 | 11-6 OT arl 
SO EON OIG soc re otcompeiais eehoieeare 25-2 6-7 | 18 3:2 5-1 8-7 9-8 | 13-4 | 10-8 | 12-9 9-5 5-8 | 12-9 
Do Obs DHOMAS: ia .ckes ook bist 26-8 |5-3-6-7 | 20-4 3:4 5 9-4 | 10 13-8 | 11-8 | 12-1 | 11-6 5-8 | 11-9 
AQ Cah Wag c... ue bheece ssi na toe 25-9 5-3 | 15-1 3:5 5 8-8 | 10-3 | 18-3 | 10-7 | 12-1 9-7 Ia ale hi e/g 
41 SWANSOT Oe cc Sioa louaes wis wie ations 24-6 |5-3-6-7 | 16:3 3-3 5 8-8 9-7 | 12-9 | 10-9 | 18 10-9 6 11-4 
RESISCTG OE PUN Wan te IR MCn REM A wird 24-4 6 16-1 3:2 5-1 9-2 9-3 | 14-1 | 11-9 | 13-8 | 10-8 6-2 [12-1 
3—Owen Sound.............005- 24-4 6c 15-3 3:3 5-1 9-5 9-6 | 18-7 | 10-6 | 12-2 | 10-8 5-5 | 11-6 
A SINOTUN AY ce Sciccteie «sil stae 27-8 6-6-7 | 16°5 4 6 9-7 | 10 13-9 | 11-6 | 14-5 | 11-6 6-2 | 14-4 
By SUL LIV. Soracc Aescic wis aicse to onceae 25-5 6-7 15-1 4 5:8 9 9-9 | 18-2 | 12-2 | 18-2 | 10-5 6-5 | 13-5 
AG == @obaltyn yee: 2A abi. elena 27-6 6-7 | 16-7 4-] 5:2 9-3) 10:5.) 15 12-1 | 15-8 | 12-3 5-4 | 11-5 
ATMA TRIN S eee. Sik, toe ena cee ete 25-6 (G90 70] ph OPA 3:9 5:2 9-5 | 10-3 | 18-9 | 12-4 | 18-4 | 12-7 d°5 lsd 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 24-3 6-7 | 17-5 3°8 5-5 9-3 | 10-4 | 14-1 | 12-2 | 14-8 | 11-1 6-6 | 15-8 

49——Port Arthur’: 2. .:c2.0s.4 seer 25 6-6-7 | 20-7 3-9 5-3 9-5 9-7 | 13 11-6 | 11-9 9-6 5-9 | 16 
50—Fort William................ 26:3 | 6-6-7 | 18-1] 38-9] 5-6] 8-9] 9-6 | 18-7 | 12-1 | 18-2 | 11-4] 6-5 | 16-2 
Manitoba (average)............... 25°6 7-0 | 16-6 3-9 5-4 9-1 | 10-1 | 14-8 | 12-7 | 13-2 | 11-0 7-0 | 13-6 
SIS Winniper Heise eees s «coe s trois 25:9 16-4-8 16:5 3-8 5-2 9 9-9 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 12-8 | 11-6 ¥fo 218 |lenlssc8} 
de =I OHAN CON ian ter aac oie oe tie Sees 25:2 16-4-7-1 | 16:7 3-9 5-5 OPO L052 lb: L Blige 8 | oro, | 10-4 6-9 | 138-9 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 25-8 6-9 | 20-9 3-9 5-5 8-9 | 16-1 | 15-2 | 13-3 | 13-8 | 11-0 6-6 | 12-3 
Bo EROp Int aye (cb. eee ee ower wiecemtars 26-4 |6-4-7-2 | 20-8 3°8 6 9 10.215} Sa etecs | 1435) 10.7 6-6 | 13-6 
EL -Princs Albert cs cero ae erties 25-5 6-4 | 21 4-1 5:3 8-9 | 10 15-6 | 18-6 | 14-7 | 10-6 7-6 | 11-7 
bO--Saskatooni.. 1a. caces oe eee 25-1 72 dle 3:8 5-1 8-9 | 10-6 | 15 12-9 | 13 10:8 6-1 | 11-8 
00 MOOSE WS Wakt-a bss <on0dio ee eter 26:3 7-2 | 20-2 3-8 5-6 8-8 9-7 | 15 Toso |) dove |) Oey 5-9 | 12-1 
Alberta (average)................. 27-0 7-8 | 21-1} 3-9] 5-3} 8-9 | 10-0 | 14-7 | 138-1 | 18-6 | 10-7 | 6-8 | 13-2 
57—Medicine Hat................ 27-5 8 2292 3-9 5 8-7 | 10-6 | 14-4 | 18-2 | 13-4 9-9 Gr ka a, 
OS WOTUMNOHer is cecns oo.0 ts aeienne 26:6 |7-1-8 23 3-9 5-6 8-9 | 10 15 13-4 | 13-8 | 10-2 6:7 | 12-4 
O9--HWOMONCOMs 0). soa cave secon 26:2 |7-2-8 20-1 3:9 5:6 8-8 9-4 | 14-5 | 138-2 | 18-7 | 11-4 7-5 | 13-1 
60—Caleany:: 744. a Soko neas sisctees 27-8 8 19-8 3°9 5:5 8-9 | 10-1 | 14-7 | 138-1 | 18-8 | 12-4 7-1 | 14-2 

61—Leath bridges.) &.).25 gs .a0 be tense 26-7 8 20-2 4 5 9 10-1 | 14-8 | 12-8 | 13-4 9-6 6-4 | 13 
British Columbia (average).......| 27-2 8-8 | 22-1} 4:0] 5-9] 9-3] 9-3 | 14-2 | 138-4} 14-0 | 11-6 | 8-0 | 12-3 
G2 Bennie Miu cere he pis dies Rete 26:9 8e 21-2 4-2 5-7 9-7 | 10-1 | 14-1 | 13-7 | 18-3 | 10-8 8-2 | 15-8 

Go-— Nelson airwialan, aces oh shin 25 9 23-3 4-1 7 9-3 | 10-3 | 14-8 | 14-3 | 16-7} 15 8-7 | 10 
G4=— Trail yids s, f00% 0s oe betes 26-4 9 21-5 3:8 5-9 9-2 9-5 | 13-4 | 13-3 | 14-4 | 10-7 8-1 | 12-8 
65—New Westminster............ 26-4 |8-3-8-8 | 22 4 5:5 8-9 8-3 | 14-2 | 13-5 | 13-8 | 10-8 6-4 | 11-3 
66—VancouveP.........-.eeeee0e 27-2 |8-38-8-8 | 20:9 | 3-8] 5-4] 9-1] 8-5] 18-5 | 12-4 | 13 10:8 | 6-7 | 11-5 
Gi ViCtorisiceess dass ecncte ene 28-4 9 20:2} 4-1] 6 CMa Os eta ad along clos gale Le 8-4 | 12-7 

68—Nanaimo. oto cun sees eee 29-3 9 22°10 10°91 cosas) Oro 1 LO 14-2 | 13 13°50) LIS eS oi 12 
69—Prince Rupert............... 28-3 | 9-10 | 25 4-3 | 6 9-8 | 8-8 | 15 14-2 | 14-6 | 11-7 | 8-8 } 12-4 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
ce. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs 
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Potatoes (d) Apples 2 o 
a a We edd Ls ett = 
- a ns = i=) See s. Pa o hee 
30 = ig eA mS.) eS | Bs BER | o.8 Sa 
As eS 6 oo 3.5 ae) some) eS ae Zacss | 
" ; ue. go} om ee & g= gy iy bees ols oa So 
fs Z 82 | 3 FR | 29 ‘ ~ 8 5 Sel] ge: | Sota On ines 
5 a oS eee = =O B4 a 8. a fa En Go | aA ston 
~ op HO Qn . a £2 ise Og ral ge to om Seo a 
re = c- Bn ee Fk Bu ae a8 as «hy Sh Es. ek 
29 3 O aS 40 Eo ac ee SS ge 3° KD Sn) 
5 5 a} 5 oe 5a eS 2 =i) ge 2 a) © @ 2. @ & aS Oo & 
Ay ov fy. ca iv pe 6) ca) .) 4 i py = ') 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-239 29-5 26-3 14-7 11-9 16-8 14-9 10.4 30-7 35-1 t 15-7 t 53-8 
1-058 25-2 21-1 13-5 13-3 16-4 14-6 10-8 36-6 40-2 34-4 16-4 30-7 57-4 
1-214 Pacha al lewpad leh 13 12-7 15-4 14-2 11-6 39-4 46-1 33-7 16-6 31-2 57 1 
1-038 24-7 19-5 15 13-5 15-8 14-5 10 87°3 88°3 35-1 15-5 Silica 49-2 | 2 
862 S(O | PAE sie Ree act | be he le 14-2 15-8 13-5 9-8 3 38-6 32-7 15-4 29-8 61-2 | 3 
1-262 29-7 19-8 12-5 13-4 17-8 17 10-6 85-7 38-2 34-6 16-3 82-4 58-3 | 4 
958 23 DON) dl eee ea Way 17-2 14 11 86:2 43-5 35-2 16 29-2 62 5 
1-011 25-3 Pipe as| sik eames Pa 13-5 16-2 14-3 11-7 37-2 36:2 35 18-6 30-6 56-6 | 6 
- $30 PALES bial Wied. 14-0 12-8 17-0 15-0 10-7 39-7 56-3 34-1 17-0 31-1 54-7 | 7 
-$13 22°2 21-0 15-5 12-7 16-3 14-5 10-1 36-9 38-7 35-2 15-9 32-6 59-0 
913 iT | See 13 13-8 16-7 15-2 9-9 85°5 38 36-1 16-5 32-6 61-5 | & 
1-116 24-7 19-5 18 12-5 15-8 14-1 9-8 37-9 87°8 35-4 15-1 31-3 60:3 | 9 
+853 22-4 Pee ale | WORE ARO ral 12-9 16-2 13-5 10-1 33°8 38-9 BS) 14-9 32-7 58-8 |10 
“77 SHE een (hse ee ee 11-6 16-3 15 10-7 40-4 40 34-2 17-1 33°6 55-4 |11 
-803 19-0 25-9 13-7 11-9 17-2 13-9 8-2 30-2 34-7 32-0 15-3 30-7 53-2 
-757 18-1 LS aife eee toe 12-3 17-9 14-4 8-4 33°2 85-4 32 16-2 29-9 56-7 {12 
893 18-2 PASH | ba: Wie Ia 11-9 16-4 13-5 8-2 28-4 35-4 33-3 16-1 29-9 53-2 113 
842 19-3 31-7 We 12 11-9 17-6 14-2 8-3 27-7 33 31-8 16-2 31-3 55-5 |14 
714 NO ieee eos ne cater: 11-7 16°8 13-1 8-8 29-8 40 33-5 14-8 31 50 15 
775 18 2a Meee cee 12-2 17-7 14 8-1 32-5 33-4 32-1 15 30-5 52-6 {16 
725 19-4 20's MN Mee 12 15-5 13 7:6 31-4 37-6 32-4 14-6 31-4 55-8 |17 
742 SHI Le Pe 8 A 15 11-7 18-2 13-6 7:8 33°3 36 31-1 15-9 33-4 50-1 |18 
+939 19 36-3 14 11-4 17-1 14 7:9 28 30-2 30-6 14-6 29-6 53-1 19 
-837 . 20-9 Q26>4a er eo ees 11-9 16:2 15-2 8-3 27°3 31-3 31-2 14-7 29 51-6 |20 
1-443 33°3 28-8 13-6 11-8 16-6 15-3 9-1 29-7 34-5 31-3 15-1 28-5 52-5 
+857 20-9 ey Oa es | Mearkes anaes 11-3 16-5 16 8-7 27-5 gait hore 31 15-1 28°6 is ed bil 
1-011 22-8 A Ra | ore ee ee Oe 10-9 17-7 15 9-8 30-3 33°6 31-7 15 27-9 51-2 122 
1-054 25 28-7 12-5 11-1 16-4 14-8 |. 9 29-7 34-8 30-3 14-9 ff 51-6 |28 
1-181 27-2 39 10 12-4 16-7 14:3 8-5 80-2 34-9 30-9 15-3 26:6 51-5 |24 
1-187 PBT is Vis A Ok AP Re ae 12-4 17:8 15-1 9-2 30 35-2 31-8 15-3 28-8 50-8 [25 
1-15 Oa ee es eisai cae wee be 12-1 15-2 14-8 9-1 28-6 34-8 31-4 15-1 28-4 50-3 |26 
1-26 SASS val Wha) Ae weet | alse 11-4 17-3 14-9 8-7 29-8 33-7 32-3 15 29°8 53-4 [27 
1-522 34 SOG Nace cree 11-1 16-2 14-7 8-7 29-7 30-3 29-3 14:3 27:6 52-2 128 
1-675 SOE ek eee ae ce a ed 10:7 17-6 15 9-4 28-9 34-4 31-1 14-1 29-1 53-4 |29 
1-70 AO ee. Ree eee ed 11-7 16-2 14-2 9-1 28-3 34-2 30-3 14 27-9 53 30 
1-294 Diary ier wean lee ek 11-9 16-5 14-4 8-7 31-6 84-4 30-7 14-5 26°8 52-2 131 
1-515 P13 (en ere | ea Aa 12-1 15-3 14-9 8-5 28-4 33-4 29-7 14-4 28-5 52-6 132 
1-692 SRO | ek ee ay ae me wb 12-1 15-9 14-8 9 29-8 85-9 29-6 14-5 26-2 54-2 133 
1-257 27 23 AL POR ee 12-2 15 14-9 8-9 28 84-3 80-9 14-8 27-5 52-9 (384 
1-60 SRO kin Veacoc tee hee | ek ee See 11-9 16-6 15-1 8-6 27 35-8 30-3 15-1 27-1 51-4 1/35 
1-465 OO fare aah Pee ate stout 12-5 14:6 14-8 8-9 33-3 32-8 30-3 14-9 28-6 51-8 |36 
1-691 Oe Ms AOR, Me Be 11-4 16-4 14-8 7:8 27-3 84-4 31-1 15-6 28-8 52-3 137 
1-479 32-7 Zby Ms Seta 12-2 16-4 14-8 8-8 31-3 34-3 30-9 14-8 27-2 53-9 [38 
1-481 EON ees Me ae oll nee ale 11-3 17-6 15-2 8 33-5 34-9 31-4 15-6 29-6 54-1 139 
1-992 AG crea Ue Reeth Rae 11-3 beind 15-2 8-2 28-7 34 30-1 15-7 28-2 54 40 
1-665 33 Dil-dd eee ek & 10:8 16°3 14-6 7-9 26-4 30-7 29.-5 15-3 27:8 49-8 |41 
Fi 2b GOR 30 380 alleen ded 12 17-3 15-5 9 32 33-2 82-2 15-4 27-7 55-7 |42 
1-461 AC) PER seco Sees fos 10-8 16-8 15-7 8-4 80-4 35-6 Sil sca 15 29-1 50-5 148 
1-598 37-8 OO. Nee ees 12-8 16-8 16 9-4 33-8 Si 33-5 16-8 31-8 53-2 144 
1-542 33°6 OOS bee. | 12 16-1 1V/ 10 26-4 35 32-1 15-2 30 53 45 
1-636 AA TORN EE Soe 17 12-3 17-7 16-5 10-7 30-7 87-5 34 17-2 29-5 57 46 
1-618 37:5 25 15 12-5 16°3 17:3 10-5 29-7 33-6 32-9 16-6 30-2 53-2 |47 
1-645 AQ" | SUE 2 aoe 18 12-1 16-7 15 10:3 28-5 36 32-4 15-3 29 51-1 /48 
1-335 30-9 30 12-5 11-7 17-2 17-5 10-6 31-3 37 33-4 13-6 28-4 50 49 
1-295 80-3 20 10 11-6 18-3 16:6 11-5 30-3 36-3 34-2 14-4 32 53°6 150 
-878 fe Ch 6 See oe 13-8 11-5 16-4 15-5 12-0 30-1 34-7 62-8 15-3 53°8 52:7 
+996 YT el a ee 12-5 11-4 17-8 15-1 11-6 29 35-5 60-8 14-4 52-4 51-9 |5 
+759 NO 73 tit metesve rca 15 11-5 is 15-8 12-3 31-2 33-8 64-7 16-1 55-1 53-5 152 
1-066 2020 slicst ether: 14-7 12-3 16-4 15-6 12-4 29-1 33-5 64-8 16-9 53-3 56-7 
1-114 DD AS AW eet vatasteis 15 12-1 17 14-7 12-5 29-1 30-1 64-4 15-9 53:3 56-8 153 
po ee ae: DATOS) anata 15 13-3 18-3 17-6 12-8 32-6 38 66-4 18-6 53 58-6 154 
1-05 Te G0 eee an 14-6 11-8 15-1 15-1 12% 27-7 36-1 65-2 15-9 54°4 57 55 
1-033 PAD eal hctrcahewances 14 11-8 15-2 15 DED ie 2 29-7 63 17-2 52-3 54-3 156 
757 BRO ele ne Move ik 17-3 10-9 17-3 15-3 14.7 28-4 30-6 62-6 17-3 51-7 56-2 
73 DOT oR Ae Ean | (eee: 10-6 16-9 15-7 14-8 28-7 30-4 62-7 17-4 57-7 57-1 157 
91 Sie3) sh. eine 17 10-7 17-8 15:7 15-4 30-8 32-5 63 17-7 52-2 54-5 158 
659 ES 30 ORR Pei cies 15 11-6 16-8 14-7 14-2 29-1 31-4 60-4 16-4 48-3 54-3 159 
837 TEV ea Bee 20 11 18 15 14-8 26-4 32-9 62-7 17 50-4 56-4 160 
651 2p ee eS 10-5 17-1 15-5 14-3 26-8 26 64-3 17-9 49-8 58-5 |61 
1.780 BS IB elssmntilors 17-7 11-2 17-3 14-1 13-4 28-3 33-4 61-6 16-2 49-7 51-6 
2-58 SZ OSES Ce. 12-6 17-8 15-4 15 30 33-4 63-8 17-4 53 57-3 162 
taf | ee Bec (Re enero Pa 12-3 17 15 14-3 28-3 39 65-7 18-3 57°5 55 63 
1-35 {Spe TEMA oe Ue Ae «Sea 11-6 18-2 14-6 13-3 28-8 33-2 64-5 17-5 51-5 52-4 164 
2-271 NOUNS) I eee es 17 10-8 16-1 13-2 12-3 28-3 29-2 58-7 14-7 45-8 51-2 |65 
1-35 31) [E28 Ree ene 16 9-8 16-2 13 11 25-8 29-3 57-5 14-5 44-8 51-9 166 
1-416 ASO) Server Grhallis HSI cn cae) 2 11-2 17-6 13-2 13 29-1 34-7 60-5 14-8 45-1 49-3 |67 
2-175 Hitckioin| oun ere Pe Cae 10-8 Wien 13-9 13-8 27-5 33 60-5 15-4 47-6 49-3 168 
1-518 SOO. Nk ees sik Aiea 20 10-5 17-4 14-6 14-7 28-4 85-6 61-6 17-2 52 46-4 169 


eee ee UN en ee ot) Waited Poe An St OSE TLCS Pee Anica amees MSR MEY Sony NACE SENEnS Oe 
tOntario and east, 32 ounce jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 















































Sugar 
¢ We) Fr; % ml : # 
‘ha =, i 2 lee Q a$a re 
4 5 a Gepee 2 Bol bel gas 8 
so) % was ee Ser es ad I ae on 8 n 
LOCALITY So) ld ee eee PS Sae tae) be Re eg 1 eee g 
82 wre fo He SB [ee all | ge engl AR Pr On Sogo AS 
= ly eee Sites! | Mf de) cs aee |] ST] aS |] ca | Gee S52 Ae 
fs /Ss/es|se| 82s] 2s) ss) 8s) es) S88 By 
HO oa om a (ey ae) seve hah) GeeWier a Qa a se” 
OME by he: ee Sle led a Ra 
cents | cents | cents | cents; cents | cents | cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)...............- 8-5 | 8-4] 47-1 | 73-8 19-5 | 15-6 | 4-2 | 12-4] 5-0 15-955b 10-241 
Nova eta esac 9 EEE Oe 8-4 | 8-2 | 55-1 71-8 19-6 | 10-0 | 4-5 | 12-6} 5-1 17-000 8-280 
t= SV GNOVdn .-Labaeh + «4: sate 8-4] 8-1] 54-4} 71-8 20-2 | 10 Cap leah eD PWod wate 7-15- 7-503 
2=-New (Glaszowh aici. -- 4. dee 8-2 8-2 Wel 32 |e Gal 21-6 | 10 4-4 | 13-1 D i ie eee as 6-95- 7-208 
Sa AIM Nersuee slestete a. io aetatet 8-4 | 8-1 | 56-6 | 73 Ws8 eae ae 4-7 | 12-1 Dh pea et ee 7:-00- 9-25 
70S SEAM Ey Ass Sao ont Soa oe ad S6a Se4 ols le fed 21-5 | 10 4-9 |] 18-5 | 5-2 17-00 9-00-10-75 
5 Wind sOrsiens «cha Sehine as Meta: 8-5 | 8-2] 54-5 | 70 peace tan aah ae Annie io BSS Tee ae tes foci Sr Meal tea eet 
PUD abeeNn ocgite ay ee aye Beko Oe 8-3 | 8 56-8 | 71-4 19238 hig SSP L240 Sele ees ote Bae 8-00-10-00 
7—P.E.i.—Charlottetown........ 8-7 | 8-3 | 58-9 | W-1 18-8 | 15-0 | 4-6 | 12-9] 5-0 17-400 |9-650-10-150 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-8 8-5 | 55-2 | 71-2 18-4 | 10-0) 4-4) 12-3] 5-0 16-500 10-563 
S—Moncton......0.---\- 6-62 ees ee- 9 8-5 | 59 70 19-6 | 10 4-7 | 12:5 | 5-1 g 10-00-10-50g 
9—Saint John.........-...-seeeee 8-4] 8-2 | 50-1 | 73 18-1 | 10 4 sel) F9 Boh 1b 16-50 |11-50-12-50 
10=-Hrederictou: des whe os ane eee 8:6 8:5 | 55-5 | 70-4 18-4010) a. ner: 4 12-1 Bl ie goo cbas Ao 10-00-11-00 
H=—Bathurstey..deaekee so as dea 9 8-8 | 56 71-4 Lie" ee ee. 4-4 | 12-2 DA a. ee ay 9-50 
Quebec (average)........--.--.----- 8-1 7-8 | 46-6 | 79-2 20-2 | 14-8 4-4} 11-7] 5-0 *15-975 *§.963 
*1=—QueheCae «+ -eiaviaei: se tesra ates. - 8-2 7°8 | 46-3 | 82-1 18-8 | 15 4-4 | 13-1 5-2 15-00 10-50 
eS Tee. EOUVeLS gests cite so de hae - 8-4 7-8 | 51 82-1 Dikes Ge ee eke 4-4 | 11-2 4-9 15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
*14—-Sherbrooke..............-++.- 8 TQ heal <b Paral 20 15 4-6] 11-2] 5 16:50 |10-00-11-75 
Fh SOrelen sae tse ae debe: te eee 7-8 7-4 | 45-2 | 79-1 TSO. Baas 4 10:7 | 4-9 |15-50-15-75 9-00 
*16—-St. Envacint her ...nt.. 4 4s same - 7-9 7-8 | 44-2 | 80 20°16" |b armed 4-8 | 11-4 4-9 15-25 9- 25-10-50 
Mae ead: LONGER oc lerateuide sis aye aearsaeee § 8 7-9 | 44-6 | 77-8 TG) Bh. &. wae 5 12-2 5 15-00 9- 50-10-50 
+12 "Mhetlord WINGS H.'s oe Sete: 8 7-6 | 50-9 | 77 19-8 | 15 4 12-4 4-8 18-00 11-00 
*19- = Montrealiisas:itese.dstos sets ats stele 7-9 7-8 | 48-2 | 80-9 19-3 | 14 Se MS alos 5 16-50 | 8-00- 8-50 
Cea & NTN Re MUR I be ORIG Gimee Oy 8:3 8 47-2 | 76-9 55.6). hae Teel Gila a ile Goll 16:40 11-00 
Ontario (average).................. 8:5 | 8-3 | 46-1 | 75-5 19-3 | 13-2 | 4-2] 12-1] 5-0 15-747 11-598 
FiO PLA Wak ee. oe ihe os dele ate 8-2 8 45-3 | 71-7 18240 ae 4-2 | 11-2 5-1 16-40 11-00 
90 Brockville: scchc + set ose saat s 8-2 7-9 | 44-1 | 74-9 20: > koe sae 4-2] 10-8} 5 15-00 | 8-00- 8-50 
98 —— Kane StOnen, ts ee cchede syste poatene 8-1 G9 44-5 1 75 18-9 | 13 4-3 | 12 5-2 15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
JA Belleville 1. ok dete se speulagtate 8-5 8-3 | 47-8 | 73-9 18-1 | 10 4-3 | 11-9 5-2 16:00 /|10-50-14-00d 
95 Peterborough «.msceie. sae sade 8-6] 8-5 | 50-3 | 76-7 18-8 |) 12 4-6 | 12:3 5-1 16:00 /10-50-14-00d 
DG Osha wanter ides adel: cote ca dete. 8-4 8-3 | 48-7 | 75 19-4 | i2 4-4 |] 11-8 5-1 15-50 9-50-13 -50d 
pe SON SATEEN ae AE IES Sees eteashy Ae 8:3 8-3 | 46-2 | 77-1 USB Ree SiS He Lice 7D 16-25 |10-50-14-00 
QR = MOTONLOM LSS «(och tices esse Sader: 8-2 8 48-3 | 76:5 18-1} 11 AO uric, | 65 14-00 11-50 
902 Niagara diallSe.s.e9-e. asa aa. 8-6 8-5 | 44 73°2 90:0) lhe 3-7 | 12-8 5-1 |14-00-14-50g] 8-00-10-00¢ 
80—Ste Catnanines 4% 5 st. etter: 8-7 8-1) 45-7 | 74:9 19-2 | 11-3 4-2 | 11-4 5-2 15-252 | 8-50-13-75¢ 
Si Hawn tOMicscis ee decd +s ste ara giles: 8-4 8:3 | 45-1 | 76-3 19-5 | 10 4-2 | 11-8 5-2 14-50 |10-25-11-25 
DO BrantlOndn si. chotscdsie se neltraeteene 8-3 8-2 | 50-2 | 78-9 18-7 118 4 10-9 5 15-50 9-50-13 -25d 
BS -Cra lt ee bi ctubebe sock aracie.s 8-6 | 8-3 | 44-9 | 76-5 19-3 | 10 4 11:6 | 4-8 15:50 |10-50-13-50d 
384—Guelph.........eee eee eee 8-6 | 8-3 | 42-1] 78-1 $5" TES ay. 3-8 | 11-6 | 4-9 15:50 |10-00-13-50d 
35 IitChenern. .. deck oa-aiacee + 8-6 Ses mate t hse 7 10-6. eee: 3.8 | 12-1 4.9 15-50 |10-50-13-00d 
Bb— Woodstock. a. dnskeb «+d. sae. 8-4 8:4] 46:5 | 75-6 eek. tetas. Bye) |) ile 5 15-00 |10:00-13-50d 
Si —_ Stratton ie, bees oan 8-5 8-4 | 49-5 | 76 [oral |e ee. A33 Ve 19-1 5 14-50 12-50d 
BR MOMCOMe eehae | hraeuctet isco emia. g-4 23) ed 6 ZO West W138 BQ 11-6 5 16-00g |12-00-13-50¢ 
SO— St SONOMA. « teraeeke ais oka dene 2 8-5 8-4 | 46-7 | 74-2 18-7 9-3 4-5 | 12-2 Red 15-50g |12-00-13-00g 
40—Chatham UR Se ie ita een oe 8-4 8:3. e46.4 We 7Ae7 1723 ae 4-4 | 10-9 4-8 15-50¢ | 9-50-12-50¢ 
41—Windsor Bt RS SE 554 GEMS Gt ip Oe 8.2 Orie alt oes 18-7 | 15 are lala 4-8 15-00¢ | 9-50-11-50g 
AD eS ea nee yt APRS Si tied MRIS Coote coe 8-7 8-5 | 40-9 | 78-7 1807 Ihe Ad Ne toes 5-2 15-50 8-90-10-75 
AS (WED SOUIME lat's sickle ecicle he maters 8-3 QeOluboey th A7e6 One) ae. 4-2 | 12-2 4-9 16-00 9-50-10-00 
Aa Nort Dayack® oe cite soc hatte > 8-9 8-9 | 58-7 | 78 Oe Vt tee. 4-6 | 13-6 4-9 16-50 14-00 
A —— SU] CLO ULY: eines feete.s oeheveaustsie 6 8-7 8.5 | 42-4 | 79-5 20:9 | 15 4 13-8 Kod 17-00 |11-00-14:50d 
46—Cobalt We ies Se Ne eee vcke «Lec 8.7 8-6 | 47 75 Oi] ieee 5 13-3 ans 18-25 13-00d 
47—Timmins............+0-2+06.. 8-9 8.0), wD Dk 79 1 92 18 AT Ned sG 5 19-00 |12-50-16-50d 
AQ SaultiSte mM anles,ic.cjscie ae are 6 8.4 8-2} 43-4] 74-4 94-7 |! 16-3 4 12-6 4-8 16-00 9-50-12: 25d 
49—Port Arthur Be RP aes AONE Bae 8.3 8.2 | 45 74.3 20-1 | 20 £23 We {Qa7 a. 64-9 16:00 |12-35-14-50d 
50—Fort \NATIRE hocly ees ages Ge Oe ee 8-5 | 8-3] 44 79.1 19-4 | 18 AcG Weidesul a4e9 16-00 112-35-14-50d 
Manitoba (average)................. 8-9 | 8-9 | 43-8 | 69-1 19-4115-0! 4-1] 13-0] 5-2 19-000 9-050 
Bl Wan mee Na. .o cots cle Bh os sede Rue,» 8-7 Mla bau, Wes 18-8 | 15 4 19-4 5-4 19-00 6-25-13-75h 
DO =— TOT ATIC OMe ate hie bee needs aes cc Q-{ 9 45-8 | 69-2 19-9 | 15 Aad a\uq Sine Rae) feet Oy 5-00-11-20h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-3 | 9-3 | 43-2 | 70-5 20-9 | 19-5a| 3-7 | 14-2] 5-0 ].......... 8-469 
53— Regina BOA. US cles levaeds: dev aes 9-1 9-4 | 49-2 | 71 19-8 | 15 SA qa Be foe at ges 5-25-12-50h 
54—Prince Albert..........+-..04. 9-7 | 9-3 | 42 72-5 2-4 ji) 28 | tee (P| Bo Vn oe es 8-75- 9-75h 
HH—SASKALOOME . sr sidtakle« «she aevateds 9-3 9-4 | 44-4 | 69-6 20-2 | 20-6 4 13-6 4 Me ie, nes ee ne 7.25- 9-60h 
HG—=MOOSE AW « oc eicteatbic-s ston > Say 9 9 44.2 | 69 90-2 | 20 F714 7 (ie ee ees es 5-25- 9-40h 
Alberta (average)..............-.... 9-2 | 9-1} 43-9 | 70-3 418-6 | 18-8a) 3-8 | 13-8 | 4-9 ]..........-- 5-031 
bi—Medieime tHat.), s:.0ci cet cherie - 9-3 9-3 | 41-2 | 68-3 76 A oat 9 1b 1329 5 g g 
HR—=— OT uTINe Me... sede cte a © chieie gee « 9 9 40-7 | 68:8 19-7 | 20 AaAdiei4ad an ae oe ee 4-95- 5-25h 
59—Bdmontonk .....pcd sie o<ck decks. 9-2 9-2 | 46-8 | 70-5 19-1 | 15 AoA We 1356 5 e 3.00- 4-50h 
G0 Ca leary, (iis. bob § ails eis » 8.8 8-6 | 46-9 | 69-8 19-2 | 20 BO Ne 1504 4-7 g 6-50- 7-25h 
61—Lethbridge........--......45. 9-6 | 9-5 | 43-8 | 74 WEA ER ES Ce COR eee ae Sete 4-50- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-6 | 8-3 | 44-5 | 69-9 19-9 | 23-%a) 4:5 | 12-9 | 5-0]...........- 10-460 
OPS Hermie... Ue... 5 hs 5) oasis eetah 9-2 | 9-2] 45-4 | 69-8 18-2 Re, ECE Tae: || OU ele mel eo) Ce ae eee 
68—Nelson...2....5 neds eee e sweat. 9 8-7 | 49-7 | 71-7 19-3 11255 Chaka TE 20 RS pa BR a 2 9-50-11-00 
64--Derailscgiiss bt tet ee eee eesenes 8-2 | 7-9 | 40-7 | 67-3 18-3 | 25 ER nie I a Be pe bar Ue 9-00-10-00 
65—New Westminster............. 8-2 | 7-9 | 40-7 | 67-3 18-3 | 24 ee Tg © on pam pea meae SF 10-00-11-50 
66—Vancouver............ cesses. 8 7-8 | 40-9 | 67-6 19-9 | 18 2300 Wieoa G60. hecteo.s db Oe 10-00-11-50 
67—Victoria...........seeeeeeeeeee 8-9 | 8-4 | 47-2 | 70-6 22-6 | 25 48-3 0122% | 60465. ok Be 9- 25-10-75 
68—Nanaimo.....) b.i[ 6.) dedis. 8-1 8-3 | 44-4 | 71-3 Ned Jive 4-9 | 12-8 Doo alten cians Mears 7:-47-7-978 
69—-Prince Ruperts. geht. darter « 8-8 8-4 | 47 73°8 21-2 | 25 5 14557) 5 Nd... cee 13 -00-15-50 
a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated 


p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35-$50, according to condition and con- 
month, semi-modern $10-$15. 8. Delivered from mines. *Tn the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 per cent 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY, 1941 











Wood Rent 
| a sg = Six-roomed 
Ah @, E oo a. poe ae a SS) Bieaomey houses ee 
te Els ee we ae gay SS = b4 ouses with] incomplete 
A SS wee 68 $498 oe 9 a & $8 modern con-| modern 
a Ow oO Pe ee, er re EIS Sk oe veniences, con- 
rd ao &2 38 226, s38a sa % & | per month | veniences, 
'}) ea] es <9) DQ = oO = per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-209 10-527 12-515 7-795 9-136 7-587 24-8 9-6 25-227 18-574 
10-550 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167 30-0 9-8 21-333 15-333 
9-50 6-50 8:00 5-50 7-00 7-00 30 9-5 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6:00 |, 30 9-7 115-00-25-00 }10-00-15:00 | 2 
SAD Geol OY 0) jail PM Se pe Ro BL a a IR ed C8 it Ad Ra Oo 9-8 |15-00-19-00 |10-00-16-00 | 3 
12-50 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00— 9-00 | 5-00— 6-00 30 9:9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
3 cies RRS (plea aie PAS Bak is Oa ee et SE le ip ed ae 9-8 |118-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
SLATES RITE DR Ee eng eepater 5 1 Irie Be BE, cc HIN Eile ORR MO Ke Ata ci Al dll | , mal oe MS oe |e 9-9 118-00-25:00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-250 8-500 10-000 6-000 7-000 7-500 19-0 9-6 |19-00-25-00 |12-60-16-00 | 7 
13-063 7-500 9-875 5-500 6-509 7-500 28°3 3-6 24-125 17-375 
12-00g 7:-00g| 7-50- 8-00g 5-00¢ 6:-00¢ g 30g 9-7 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00c 26-5 9-8 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
eons (he Legis UD) Ulie taiees tate cet teas stall ccna rctotar svkskatertesl aie ieseuetsl's Sle rave | atte Cae SCM eee. teeter a [etcaie yy cee 9-5 25-00 18-00 10 
OQ Roe ett SO a EM Hg) kee LET (eRe eM NR PRS ed | SiMe 2 9-4 23-00 16-00 {11 
*13-250 *11-463 *12-145 *8-239 *8-969 *9.050 25°53 9-0 23-336 17-250 
12-00 13 -33¢ 13 -33¢ 12-00c 12-00¢ 8-25¢ 26 9-3 |23-00-33-00 }............ 12 
13-50 8-00 11-00 6-00 9-00c ic OOC aaa... - 9-1 |23-00-31-00 }17-00-23-00 |13 
12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 25 Q 23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
SOM dessa ete eee tL acre ate mare tibvalltake db e-cnd Salhte ste lake eee Gee eae [PUPA s Pca Dvd ety re ares 8-6 }15-00-19-00 }10-00-15-00 |15 
13-50 12-66 14-00 8-66 10-00 TO O00 ans 8-7 118-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
13-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 DUTTA othaccanss CMpeectcd (Meee Ree 9-3 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |17 
TDROUB ae reste tear she RSF TT Ws Si AAD 6 COMER ey av... 25 9-3 116-00-22-00 }12-00-15-00 |18 
11-50-12-50 16-00 17-33 9-00 10-00 |10-00-12-00 26 8-7 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23:00 19 
_ 14-00 9-25 10-25 6-00 GeO tas s celica gears 9 18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
13-857 11-464 13-642 9-269 10-981 9-056 26-0 9-4 26-954 19-991 
14-00 10-00 11-00 7-00 8-00 | 9-00-10-00 25 9-3 |20-00-30-00 115-00-20-00 |21 
MAGES Ua nae ete RAS. a hd cA Be A A PRS (MARE ety oP ry. ca] | oe cont ones cpcRO Gad FERC AB EE 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
13-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 LOS00U ER weet aaa. Bo 9-1 |20-00-28-00 }18-00-20-00 |23 
-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 1¢-00 11-00 25 9-3 118-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 124 
14-00-14-50 11-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 22 9-6 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
-00 14-00 15-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 20 9-7 125-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
aT a)S 9 | ep Aa oli ARE hs loss ici RECA IC RRR RR IO PARR Scat © Arron ||, Ssh oe im Naan Di 9-7 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |27 
12-75 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9 28-00-40-00 |20-00-28-00 128 
13-00g g g gz g AY Seely a 9-3 |20-00-32-00 |116-00-24-00 |29 
13 -50g g 16:00¢ 25 9-3 |125-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |30 
11-50 15-00 15-50 11-50 G00 eer ee 25 8-9 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 131 
S20 wa eseve eaieksaie PSO rastates iets ts: ED COW ere wut te. de 28 8-9 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-25-00 |32 
TO SOOT beniacatarc.c arose Sie 1700-18-00 (Yoo... 13-00-14-00 |............ 25 9-4 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 {33 
14-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 12451010 of eae en ee Ub 9 24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 134 
14-00 14-00 16-00 11-00 Ls Peeree trent te cls sk Sewes, 9-2 |22-00-33-00 }18-00-23-00 135 
ES OU eee eee MT Re ice cies Waker besio.cts = a ot |S ecaueea nee ete RMR TEAS avenete’ Soclens 9-2 120-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 136 
13-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 TE O00 eee af eee aes 8:3 120-00-26-00 |15-00-20-00 |37 
13-50-14-00g g 16-00¢ g 14-00¢ g 23-52 9-4 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
14-00g g 16-00g g 11-00-14-00g| 8-00-12-00¢ 22-52 9-6 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 139 
14-00g g g g g g g 9-2 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
13-00-13 -50g g 16-00-18 - 00g g 12-00-14:-00g] 7-00-10-00¢g 23g 9-1 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
PASO GT rere ese ere OAc ee be Sep ates boon sa] ee tlela cle eee EPEC RINE lo S| ose e auke 9-7 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
LSSOOME AE SE ede A ee ee NE Ma Se dR 3 SRR De creseeealics | RANI cieta:s oi icebetbat eek 8-8 121-00-26-00 |15-00-21-00 |43 
TASES) cated chee vcs actos vos ons ac lhelisy my sare vc aecaca ek eantey ova dar aS 42 | hove areee PARR eee ee RIM ee Tau Se ah ane Os | aegis Oe | Be Meer 44 
LES DO We fess one re 1 25=13 50C Sn seat eee se 9-00c 9-00c 30 9-7 |130-00-40-00 125-00-30-00 |45 
Re 5 SA ar EE seas bate Ae 10:50) feeaee cde. «Joe 92 00= Obs eneree ccracin. 30 10 dee ss BY ee ee ATO 
18-00 9-50 10-50 8-50 EL Deg lecoets ira ee 35 9-8 p p 47 
11-00 6-50 O20): Goes y bora > csi haeraereomeas 6-50¢ 25 9-2 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 8-50 9-75 7-50 Hardon) (Ak 2 eee a ae 30 9-9 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-35 8-00 9-00 7-00 StOOnperccearie cn 30 9-7 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 150 
D4 G25. |e ee wa eis ado reer 9-813 8-563 47-000 30-3 9-7 26-730 19-560 
UF Ears ate 704 A ie oases ort aac (Ae Aenea acne 6:25- 9-00 | 7-25-10-00 | 6-50- 7-50 32:5 9-6 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 {51 
TO DOs S00 NS detec ane cell tewae esos ce 6-50- 9-50 | 7-00-10-00 7-00 28 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 152 
PSG Leper eeu lle sats o hata 6-917 8-763 9-617 27°5 9-8 24-200 20-125 
14-00 Caso e oro Biok ae dakhet. opie 7-50- 9-50 | 8-00- 9-50 9-50 27 9-7 |128-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 {53 
TOSOOMT eee o ceete stedtae eicterd as. Seer 4-25- 4-75 | 5-75- 6-25 |..........5. 30 9-9 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 {54 
Mee REE chet che'| loieroacce suexeieramil shee eraid ©: cohatsxe 6-50- 9-00 | 7-00-11-00 7-75 28 9-8 |22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |55 
12 YN Sl icicle Bae scl foict: ee er tSeae (CRNA 11-00-11-60c¢ 11-60¢ 25 9-7 |22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 {56 
TDG OORE, Acca eresc aoe 5-500 6-500 4-167 28-4 10-0 26-125 18- 625 
g g g 4 g 10-3 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |57 
EN Sone | eee ee Neng [ ie eats cis ctetotals [lass ast harete meal] ciate Tae: 4-50 380 10:3 r r 58 
g 5-00g 6:-00g 30g 9-7 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
11-50g gZ gz 600g 7°00g 4-00g 26g 9-8 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
Pe HEME ote le eters ete tress aie [oko a caw ate alas [eta et sess cette rd otal ete tye ie oe eee AGO ees alte | 10-1 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 j61 
TO OOO Ee see iee Sei phere bs fe ois 7-344 7-446 4-007 34°2 10-3 23-313 17-688 
I EEN MLM Vie aia PTs hase lets a: case ve. olla; s [Paisia tensa gate ale [totes sh ate G Net eT ey aneuer eu eab evel guhes i's ateuet st dws 10:3 16-00 14-00 |62 
LOVOO) Bierce see cre [ie heater 8.00- 8-75 | 9.50-10-00 |............ 40 10-7 |20-00-30.00 |18.00-20.00 |63 
EN emanate PresaeN. Ieee rey. ial en seat 2 6 aight vols te 7-50- 8-50 | 8-50- 9-75 |............ 40 9-9 |27-00-32-00 |22-00-25-00 |64 
OR A mel eee see tacieecial avatars bidee Uncrals: a] shoes ai at empeemen ete 5-00 3-50 30 9-9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
TOS TOM Siveeice, «ue eee lo Btals achcareers # e|liecttats > Mew mies 00 3°75 36 9-9 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
Sis OD ath host ae btereta a |e etyavtecemees > 4-50- 5-50 | 6-20- 7-30c 4-77¢ 30 10-8 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
See Meta Ries stelle evatsreta ceed oats] ave ltse, © 8.0, aje4,e0ei|(= Aveta ney ieee PO arte tie ae eieteles.iereceies Goes 10-2 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
HEA ay fA MR A LS eS a et 6-00-10-00 | 8-00-12-00 |............ 36 10-9 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite 
veniences, r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 and 5 roomed modern houses, $25-$35 per 
and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional municipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices for fuel. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREA 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 
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sys Com- July | July | July | July | July | July | July | July | June | {July 
Commodities modities | 1918 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | y996 | “1999| 1930] 1933 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941| 1941 
+A lecommodibiesieniee aad. sis cele er 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9| 97-3/100-1] 97-2] 85-3] 70-5] 87-6} 78-6] 72-6} 82-4) 90-0) 91-2 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-11127-9]167-0} 86-2/100-8] 96-9] 78-5] 69-7| 95-5) 74-4! 59-8] 71-0| 77-7| 78-1 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 | 70-9|127-1/145-1| 96-0] 99-1|108-5| 93-5] 59-4] 78-9] 78-3] 71-2] 77-1) 89-9} 93-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

PLOCUGUBEHR aso. sles skye 85 | 58-2/157-1|176-5|101-7|100-1] 91-5} 80-8) 70-6| 74-6] 67-5} 66-4] 83-6} 90-8) 92-9 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
ADSL Ne: BNR nh eae rs 49 | 63-9] 89-1/154-4/106-3|100-6| 93-9] 87-6] 62-6] 78-0} 76-7| 77-0} 90-4] 96-1] 96-5 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 | 68-9|156-9|168-4/104-6] 99-5] 93-8] 90-8] 85-5|103-9} 97-8} 97-1/102-8}111-8)111-8 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their) Products. es cGke..4 18 | 98-4|141-9]135-5) 97-3/100-0| 98-5] 75-8] 69-9] 85-9} 70-6] 68-6] 76-2) 78-1) 78-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PROGUCTRY ae erie See 83 | 56-8] 82-3/112-2/107-0| 99-1] 93-4} 90-4] 82-9] 87-0] 86-5] 84-4) 89-9} 96-0) 97-1 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
LOGS Ss ieee NR Li 77 | 63-4/118-7/141-5}105-4/100-4] 95-8] 92-8] 81-1] 81-7| 79-4) 77-8] 89-0) 99-6)100-2 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1| 96-9] 99-3] 94-7] 87-7| 72-2] 81-2] 77-7) 73-4) 83-4) 90-6]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
Baceod ai ewe Ria 126 | 61-8]119-0/150-8] 90-2] 98-9| 99-7} 90-5) 67-7| 84-4] 78-9] 71-4] 79-0) 88-9]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 | 62-2) 91-9]/126-3}101-4] 99-5] 91-3] 85-9] 75-2] 79-1) 76-9) 74-8) 86-4] 91-7|..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7|133-3|164-3} 98-8]101-3}100-6} 81-5} 69-2| 90-3] 75-8) 66:6) 77-6) 84-3)..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1] 81-9]/108-6]104-1] 96-8] 94-9] 91-2] 84-8] 94-3] 95-5) 94-9/102-2)106-3)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0]171-0| 98-2]101-8}101-3} 80-4] 67-5] 89-8] 73-6) 63-4] 74-9] 81-8)..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials) 2 ea 111 | 67-0/100-7|144-0/108-7/100-0} 98-9] 89-5) 80-8] 95-7] 87-4] 88-5) 96-0)108-4)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5|148-1|177-3| 95-8]102-2)101-8| 78-4] 65-2} 88-8) 71-3) 59-2) 71-3] 77-3)..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
G NOTS s)he cos eae 186 | 59-2|134-7|176-4| 91-2/100-2] 94-8] 76-4) 68-7| 89-0} 70-6] 58-0} 68-9) 76-9]..... 
BeAr ct ak ate Oi 105 | 70-1/129-0/146-0) 95-9} 98-3|104-4] 89-6] 61-0] 78-7] 77-3] 71-5] 79-6) 89-8|..... 
Farm (Canadian). ./.5... 70 | 64-1/132-6/160-6| 88-0}/100-8]107-6) 79-8| 60-1] 92-5) 71-4) 62-6) 64-6) 71-0) 71-8 

TisMarine se ckeieatas Gai oe. 16 | 65-9|111-7/114-1] 91-7/100-5|103-3] 93-3] 61-7| 71-3) 67-2] 66-4] 77-2) 90-0)..... 
HINT EMEA hoy ocaeig Wl neice etic A eee 57 | 60-1] 89-7/151-3|106-8|100-5| 93-8] 87-3] 62-8] 77-7| 76-4] 76-7| 90-3] 95-7]..... 
TVS MIs a ee BO as 203 | 67-9|115-2/1384-6|106-4| 99-8] 93-3] 87-4] 80-5| 89-7] 85-9] 84-0) 90-7) 96-1)..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8|120-8/154-1| 94-7] 99-8/101-6] 80-0] 62-9} 88-3] 72-5) 63-1] 74-7! 81-8]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8]127-7|156-5/100-4| 99-7| 93-1] 85-8} 72-4] 82-3] 78-4) 72-8] 80-6] 88-8|..... 





} The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:— weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

t For the week ended July 25, 1941; monthly figures not yet available. 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


June and $1.53 for June, 1940. Onions ad- 
vanced nearly three cents per pound to 
12-5 cents at July 1. The price of United 
States anthracite coal was little changed at 
$15.96 per ton in the average. 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” 
at the beginning of July, 1941: Halifax $18.25; 


Charlottetown $17.40; Moncton $17; Saint 
John $16.50; Quebec $16; Three Rivers $16.50; 
Sherbrooke $17.50; St. Hyacinthe $17; Mon- 
treal $17.50; Ottawa $18.50; Kingston $17.50; 
Belleville $18.50; Peterborough $18.50; Oshawa 
$17.50; Toronto $16; Hamilton $16.50; Brant- 
ford $17.50; Galt $17.50; Sudbury $19.75; 
Cobalt $21.50; Timmins $21. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


A a accompanying tables which appear 
quarterly give the official and certain 
other index numbers of the cost of living, 
retail and wholesale prices in Great Britain 
and certain of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries. ' 

Since these tables are compiled from British 
and foreign sources the information con- 
tained therein usually deals with conditions 
prevailing some months previous to the date 
of publicatioin in the Lasour Gazerre. In 
Great Britain both wholesale and retail trade 


are now subject to government control, the 
main objects of which are to conserve supplies 
of vital materials and to protect the public 
from unwarranted increases in prices. In 
order to achieve these ends the government 
of the United Kingdom has fixed retail and 
wholesale prices of some articles and is con- 
trolling the entire trade in some commodities, 
including importation and exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measures of control over prices 
and distribution has been put in force with 
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consequent effect upon prices. In some of 
these countries the publication of price data 
has been suspended and in the case of several 
others direct information is unobtainable, al- 
though information contained in the official 
publications of neutral countries and in the 
press is noted. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index numbers, on the base 1930=100, was 
152°4 for June, an advance of 0-7 per cent 
for the month. Food and tobacco, as a whole 
advanced 0:5 per cent, an increase of 2:8 
per cent in the cereals group being partly 
offset by declines in the other two groups. 
Among industrial materials and manufactures, 
which as a whole were 0:9 per cent over the 
May level, there was a rise of 3-2 per cent 
in coal and of 5:7 per cent in “other textiles”. 
This increase in “other textiles” was mainly 
due to a rise of 194 per cent in the price 
of jute, and smaller increases in artificial 
silk yarns and in raw silk prices. 

Cost of Living—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number, on the base July, 
1914=100, was 200 at the end of May, showing 
no change from the May 1 level. Food had 
declined 4 of one per cent in this month, 
due chiefly to lower prices for fish. There 
were slight increases in the clothing and 
sundries groups, while rent and fuel and light 
were unchanged. 


Kire 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Trish Trade Journal and Statistical Bulletin, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 220 for May, 
as compared with 218 in February. Between 
August, 1989, to May, 1941, food prices rose 
25 per cent, clothing 37 per cent and fuel and 
light 53 per cent. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
100, was 87-1 for June, an increase of 2-6 per 
cent for the month. Every one of the ten 
main groups contributed to the increase, the 
greatest changes being a rise of 7°38 per cent 
in farm products and of 4-5 per cent in foods. 

Cost or Livinc—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost of living 
of wage earners and lower salaried workers 
in large cities on the base 1935-1939=100, was 
104°6 at June 15, an advance of 1-7 per cent 
for the month. Food prices rose 3-7 per 
cent, clothing 0-5 per cent, rent 0-1 per cent; 
fuel, electricity and ice 0°3 per cent; house- 
furnishings 2 per cent and miscellaneous items 
0-8 per cent. 

The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, on the base 1923= 
100, was 88-5 for June, an increase of 1-5 per 
cent for the month, due principally to the 4 
per cent increase in food prices. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1941 


yeeENG the second quarter of 1941 there 
were 308 fatal industrial accidents (in- 
cluding deaths from industrial diseases re- 
ported by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc., aS well as fatalities incidental to occupa- 
tional pursuits) as compared with 211 fatal 
accidents in the second quarter of 1940. Of 
the 308 fatalities in the period under review, 
76 occurred in April, 114 in May and 118 
in June. Fatal accidents during each year 
are recorded by quarterly periods in the 
issues of the LaBour GazreTts for May, August 
and November of that year, and in February 
of the following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain three fatalities for 1940, and 21 for 
the first quarter of 1941. 

In this series of reports it is customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates 
of their occurrence, and fatal industrial dis- 
eases under the dates on which they prove 
fatal. 


Information concerning accidents was 
received from the provincial Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners of Canada, certain other © 
official sources, as well as from the corre- 
spondents of the Lasour GazETTs, and news- 
paper reports. 

Classified by groups of industries, the fatal- 
ities occurring during the second quarter of 
1941 were as follows: Agriculture, 35; Log- 
ging, 34; Fishing and Trapping, 6; Mining, 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 55; 
Manufacturing, 62; Construction, 37; Elec- 
tric Light and Power, 9; Transportation and 
Public Utilities, 89; Trade, 11; Service, 20. 

Of the mining accidents, 38 were in “metal- 
liferous mining,” 13 in “coal mining,” and 
four in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, n.e.s.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, two 
were in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco,” 
one in “animal foods,” one in “textiles and 
clothing,” 15 in “saw and planing mill pro- 
ducts,” one in “wood products,” five in “pulp, 
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paper and paper products,” 19 in “iron, steel 
and products,” five in “non-ferrous metal 
products,” eight in “non-metallic mineral 
products,” four in “chemical and allied pro- 
ducts,” and one in “miscellaneous products.” 

In construction there were 15 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,’ one in “railway,” 
six In “shipbuilding,” 10 in “highway and 
bridge,” and five in “miscellaneous con- 
struction.” 

In transportation and public utilities there 
were 21 fatalities in “steam railways,” 10 in 
“water transportation,’ one in “air trans- 
portation,” three in “local and highway trans- 
portation,” two in “storage,” and two in 
“telegraphs and telephones.” 

There were five fatalities in “wholesale,” 
and six in “retail trade.” 

Of the fatalities in service, 12 were in 
“public administration,” two in “recreational,” 
three in “custom and repair,” and three in 
‘“nersonal, domestic and business.” 

There was no serious disaster resulting in 
the loss of a large number of lives during 
the period under review. Accidents involving 
the loss of two or more lives were as follows: 

On June 24, at East Coulee, Alberta, four 
men lost their lives following an explosion 
in a coal mine. The fourth man, the mine 
manager, died from gas fumes during rescue 
work, 

When a canoe capsized in a wind, three 
miners were drowned near Sioux Lookout, 
Ontario, on May 31. Two coal miners were 
asphyxiated by coal gas following a rock 
burst, at Blairmore, Alberta, on June 12. 
A well digger and his helper were suffocated 
by gas fumes in a well in North York, 
Ontario, on June 27. 


Three men were drowned on June 1 when 
a salvage boat was wrecked in a storm, off 
Graham Island, B.C. 

On April 28, three R.C.M.P. Veteran Guards 
were killed when a truck crashed into a tree, 
near Cedars, Quebec. 

While working on a transformer two line- 
men were electrocuted on June 15, at Ile 
Maligne, Quebec. 


Two river drivers were drowned from a 
boat near Bostavais, Quebec, on May 23. 


During this quarter one fatality occurred 
on the Atlantic Ocean which is not included 
in the statistical record, since the seaman 
was employed on a ship not registered in 
Canada. On June 22, an engineer on a British 
freighter en route to an eastern Canadian 
port was killed when caught in a shaft and 
dragged into the crank pit of the engine. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first quarter of 1941 has been 
compiled which contains 21 fatalities, of which 
six were in logging, seven in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, one in manu- 
facturing, three in construction, two im trams- 
portation and public utilities, one in trade, 
and one in service. Two of these accidents 
occurred in January, eight in February, and 
11 in March. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1940 has been made. This in- 
cludes three fatalities, of which two were in 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
and one in construction. One of these 
accidents occurred in July and two in Octo- 
ber. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1941 BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of July showed further im- 
portant improvement, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, which tabu- 
lated returns from 12,567 firms (each employ- 
ing a minimum of 15 persons) in all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. The staffs of these firms 
ageregated 1,574,866 workers, or 46,946 more 
than they had employed at June 1. The index 
(based upon the average for the calendar year 
1926 as 100), stood at 157-6, compared with 
152-9 (revised figure) in the preceding month, 
and 124-7 at July 1 of last summer, when a 
smaller advance had been made. The latest 
index was the maximum in this record of more 
than twenty years. 


The gains at July 1, 1941, were widely 
distributed. Each of the provinces, the eight 
leading industrial cities and most of the 
main industrial groups showed considerable 
improvement over the preceding month. 
Activity in most cases is also considerably 


higher than in July in earlier years of the 


record. 


The general increase at July 1, 1941, 
exceeded the average gain between June and 
July in the experience of preceding years of 
the record; accordingly, the  seasonally- 
adjusted index also rose, standing at 154-6, 
compared with 152-9 at June 1. 

At July 1 in the years since 1926, the crude 
indexes have been as follows:—1941, 157-6; 
1940, 124-7; 1939, 115-8; 1938, 113-5; 1937, 
119-1; 1936, 104-6; 1935, 99-5; 1934, 101-0; 
1933, 84-5; 19382, 88-7; 1931, 103-8; 1930, 
118-9; 1929, 124-7; 1928, 117-7; and 1927, 
109-7. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of August, 1941, the percentage of 
unemployment among local trade unions stood 
at 3-5 in contrast with percentages of 4:1 at 
the beginning of July and 6-4 at the beginning 
of August, 1940. The percentage for August 
‘was based on returns compiled from 2,076 
labour organizations, with a total membership 
of 302,140 persons. 


33771—14 


Summary 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from 
the offices of the Employment Service of 
Canada showed that the volume of business 
transacted during July, 1941, was higher than 
that of the preceding month and also more 
than that reported during July a year ago. 
The industrial divisions showing the greatest 
gain under the first comparison were con- 
struction and maintenance, farming and manu- 
facturing and under the second, services and 
manufacturing. Services recorded a marked 
decline from the previous month and con- 
struction and maintenance and farming sub- 
stantial losses from July a year ago. Vacancies 
in July, 1941, numbered 49,399, applications 
67,879 and placements in regular and casual 
employment 45,761. 


Prices—In retail prices the official index 
of the cost of living in Canada calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
based upon average prices in the period 1935 
to 1989 as 100 was 118-7 at the beginning of 
August, 1941, as compared with 111-9 at the 
beginning of July, 1941; 105-9 at the beginning 
of August, 1940; and 100-8 at the beginning 
of August and September, 1939. The increase 
between August, 1939, and August, 1941, was 
12-8 per cent. In wholesale prices the weekly 
index number also calculated by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices 
in 1926 as 100 advanced gradually week by 
week during August and was 91:9 for the 
week ended August 29 as compared with 
91-0 for the week ended August 1, and 90-4 
for that ended June 27. Comparative figures 
on a monthly basis for certain previous dates 
are 91-1 for July, 1941; 82-7 for August, 140; 
and 72-3 for August, 1939. The increase be- 
tween the month of August, 1939, and the 
week ending August 29, 1941 was 27-1 per 
cent. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 1032 
gives the latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index 
of the physical volume of business in July was 
at the highest point in the record due mainly 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 











(9) Trade, external, aggregate.. $ 
(9) Imports, merchandise for 
consumption, 00.2.6)... 3. 
© Exports, Canadian produce. $ 
ustoms duty collected....... $ 
Bank debits to individual 
ACCOMNUS Ga oa: Gye tesclen nat Gist ss 
(4) Bank notes in circulation... $ 
Bank deposits savings......... 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 
Security prices, index numbers— 
@Gommonistocks ses... 3 Weer fone 
Preferred stocks yan, bc osetee 
Index of bond yields, Dominion.... 
(2) Prices, wholesale, index number. 
(2) Cost of living index number..... 
Index, retail sales, unadiusted...... 
(8) Index, retail saies, adjusted..... 
Index, wholesale sales............-. 
(2) Employment index number (em- 
ployers’ pay-roll figures)........ 
(?)(4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members) 
Railway— 
(5) Car loadings, revenue freight cars 
Canadian National Rail- 
ways, gross earnings..... $ 
Operating expenses....... 
Canadian Pacific Railway 
gross earnings............ 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses, alllines $ 
Steam railways, freight in 
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257,598 
25, 808, 928 


298, 608, 198 


127,707,343 
169, 684,572 
12,871,778 


3,241,706, 647 


393, 207, 827 
1,488, 737,875 
1,177, 430,527 


246,121 
25,655,442 
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19,359, 000 
16, 164,034 
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(0) Building permits.......... $ 
(7) Contracts awarded......... 3 
Mineral Production— 
Pigwiron:. Pegas see wate cee ok tons 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 
Herro-alloys 4; odes hs as. 22 tons 
COLUSA RE nts oor ee ounces 
ale RG Ld ee ALA sae tons 


Flour production.............. bbls. 
(8) Sugar, manufactured.........lbs. 
Footwear production.......... pairs 
Output of central electric pete 
cee eed Cea s abe hems Me .W. 
Sales of insurance............. 
Newsprint production.......... tons 


Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 


(8) Index of Physical Volume of 
BUSIMCSS 3.60 Poise bc, eet aon 


Mineral production............... 
Manufacturing 2) tia ciey a rajate arid: 
ASONSELUCEIONN. 05 wits ae ce eaenis 
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12,134,018 
36, 123,900 


12,904,437 
31,954,800 


Pea ack ee acs ee 
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1,186, 694 


244,098,271 
2,116,896 
109, 736, 695 
2,883, 741 


2,661, 145,000 
32,199,000 
293 , 480 
24,654 


261,746, 093 
114,923,715 


145, 358, 592} 


11, 696, 502 


4,240, 629,935 

391, 966, 782 
1,466,936, 129 
1,191,085, 437 


259, 884 


25,642,352 
16,373,067 


18,497,000 
14,427, 96¢ 


4,380,510, 000 
11,668,324 
85,747,500 


112,313 
187,163 

14,699 
543 , 987 





1,157,727 


355, 229,396 
2,117,976 
102, 412, 562 
2,781,325 


2,560,060, 000 
33,319,000 
273,700 
25,753 


135-3 
149-3 


Trade employment..............|.. Aes ACIS Soe naman ee ab ae Bll De Bi, seg wMee Be 


Carloadingss... }25-Rehe. Ae. 
STADOCES. ce cue ee ee oe 
Exports, excluding gold.......... 


208,195,431 


96, 835, 858 
110,548,017 
11,197,148 


2,457,706, 218 
825,938,870 
1,634, 403, 137 
939,819, 822 


6-4 
229,315 


21,220, 188 
15,350,097 


15,513,000 
13, 249, 285 


2, 987,351,000 
11,555, 102 
40,747,900 


88, 885 
172,210 
9,697 
466,946 
1,140,444 


293 , 937,063 
1,291,451 
65,603, 276 
2,382,680 


2,500, 179,000 
24,113,000 
316,610 

13, 993 


190,959, 406 


89, 496, 233 
100, 782,062 
10,491,348 


2, 622,547,471 
302,763, 707 
1,612,549, 076 
925,197,994 


220,925 


22,395,032 
15,984,772 


15,303,090 
12,898,586 


3, 259,595,000 
11,961,321 
29,305, 600 


95,924 
169,577 
9,257 
457,330 
1,228,000 


274,705, 684 
1,222,975 
99,553, 443 
1,861,028 


2,615, 232,000 
27,963,000 
332,690 
14,469 


202,326,491 


90, 704, 835 
110,823,041 
12,106,300 


2,681,584, 968 
307,333, 286 
1,608, 863, 422 
935, 847, 848 


230,172 


22,359, 937 
14,609, 124 


14,192,000 
11, 268, 653 


3,503,569, 000 
9,425,773 
39,097, 000 


88, 656 
166,248 
10, 128 
451,964 
1,159,552 


354, 284, 139 
1,170,238 
107, 509, 859 
1,750,984 


2,578, 883,000 
28, 233,000 
315,340 
17,929 





* Most of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by the 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
} For the week ended August 29, 
Sum of Bank of Canada and Chartered Bank notes in circulation minus the holdings of Chartered Banks. 


1941. 


2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variations. 


(5) Figures for four weeks ending August 30, 1941, and corresponding periods. 
(6) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending August 9, July 12, and June 14, 1941; August 8, July 13, and June 


15, 1940. 


(7) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(8) Index numbers are adjusted when necessary for seasonal variation. 
10) Now based on 203 municipalities instead of 58 as formerly. 


(9) Excluding gold. 


(4) Figures for end of previous month. 
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to expansion in industries connected with the 
war effort. The increase as compared with 
the previous month was 2°3 per cent, and 
compared with July 1940, 14-5 per cent, and 
since the outbreak of war about 31 per cent. 
For the first seven months of the current year 
the index averaged 13:2 per cent higher than 
for the corresponding period in 1940. 

The index indicating the volume of mineral 
production advanced substantially in July as 
compared with the previous month and was 
15-6 per cent higher than in July, 1940. 

The index of the volume of manufacturing 
for July was at the highest point in the record. 
The increase was about 10 per cent as com- 
pared with the previous month, about 16 per 
cent as compared with July, 1940, and about 
41 per cent as compared with the pre-war 
month of August, 1939. For the first seven 
months of 1941 the index averaged nearly 12 
per cent higher than for the same period in 
1940. In the last comparison important in- 
creases were, flour production 32 per cent, 
hog slaughterings 27 per cent, production of 
boots and shoes 16 per cent, steel production 
18 per cent, and the production On automobiles 
and trucks 42 per cent. 

In the construction industry the value of 
contracts awarded was much lower than in 
the previous month but slightly higher than 
in July, 1940. Cumulative figures for the 
first seven months of 1941 were 247 millions 
of dollars as compared with 155 millions for 
the same period in 1940 and 106 millions for 
the seven months period in. 1989. 

The output of electric power was about 6 
per cent greater in July than in June and 
slightly higher also than in July, 1940. For the 
period January to July, 1941 the increase was 
about 15 per cent as compared with the 
same period in 1939 and about five per cent as 
compared with the same period in 1940. 

In the distribution of goods the index of 
carloadings advanced 9 per cent during the 
month and 12 per cent as compared with 
July, 1940. For the first seven months of the 
year the number of cars of revenue freight 
was 1,775,578 as compared with 1,547,488 for 
the same period in 1940, and 1,306,859 for the 
seven months period in 1939. Imports and 
exports both showed marked increases in 
July as compared with the previous month 
and with July, 1940. In the seven months 
comparison exports were 86 per cent higher 
in 1941 than in 1940 and imports 32 per cent 
higher. Retail sales averaged about 15 per 
cent higher for the first six months of 1941 
than for the same period in 1940. 

Information available for August shows 
wholesale prices, the number of cars of revenue 
freight, earnings of the railways, and the 
value of construction contracts awarded at 
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higher levels than in the previous month and 
higher also than in August, 1940. 

Strikes and Lockouts—The number of dis- 
putes recorded for August was 33, involving 
12,348 workers, with time loss of 32,042 man 
working days, as compared with 22 disputes in 
August, 1940, involving 6,923 workers with time 
loss of 13,821 days. 

The more important disputes during August 
of this year involved cotton factory workers 
at Hamilton, Ont., metal products workers at 
Toronto, Ont., meat packing workers at Kit- 
chener, Ont., steel mill workers at Trenton, 
NS., gold miners in Yukon Territory, coal 
miners at Stellarton and Sydney Mines, N5S., 
sawmill workers at Fort William, Ont., steel 
car workers at Hamilton, Ont., and car factory 
workers at Vancouver, B.C. 

In August, 1940, the most important disputes 
involved coal miners at Florence, Sydney 
Mines, and Springhill, N.S., and women’s 
clothing factory workers at Montreal. 

In July, 1941, there were 29 disputes, involv- 
ing 21,860 workers with time loss of 48,572 
days. The most important disputes involved 
aluminum plant workers at Arvida, Que., coal 
miners at Glace Bay, etc., N.S., and steel car 
workers at Hamilton, Ont. 

Of the 33 disputes in August, 1941, 29 were 
terminated during the month. Three termi- 
nated in favour of the employers involved, nine 
in favour of the workers, ten were compromise 
settlements, and seven were indefinite. Four 
disputes, involving 1,945 workers, were recorded 
as unterminated at the end of the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or declared terminated by the 
unions concerned. 

Sixteen applications for 


Industrial the establishment of Boards 
Disputes of Conciliation and In- 
Investigation vestigation were received 
Act during the month of August 


and seven boards were estab- 

lished, Eight boards submitted their reports. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 

ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Inves- 

tigation Act will be found in the section 
beginning on page 1040. 


The extension of the 

Wartime scope of the Industrial 
Activity Disputes Investigation Act 
under to war work has resulted 
I. D. I. in a marked expansion of 
Act proceedings under the 
statute. According to pre- 


liminary figures, proceedings during the first 
two years of the present war were almost 
equal in volume to those of the previous 
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ten years. In the pre-war period 1929-1938 
the Department of Labour received 215 appli- 
cations for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation and 92 boards 
were established. From September 1, 1939, 
to August 31, 1941, inclusive, 197 applications 
were received and 88 boards established. In 
only eleven cases during this latter period 
was the cessation of work which threatened not 
averted, or the stoppage already in progress 
not ended, as a result of board procedure. 


Labour Day messages of 

Wartime Labour Canadian Labour leaders 

Day Messages reflected the determination 

of Canadian of Canadian labour to play 

Labour Leaders its full part in achieving a 

decisive victory over those 

forces which threaten free life in all forms of 

democratic organization, and at the same 

time to safe-guard temporarily relinquished 
rights. 

Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada declared in 
part: “Our way of life has not been perfect, 
but we have enjoyed the right to work as 
free men for its improvement. 

“The avowed purpose of organized labour 
as represented by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada is to maintain the 
greatest degree of industrial harmony and the 
prevention of dislocation of production upon 
which the fighting efficiency of the armed 
forces, military, air and naval, so largely 
depends, and to this end has sought to pre- 
vent industrial disputes, first, by negotiation 
of collective agreements, and, where this fails, 
then by the use of government conciliation 
machinery. 

“Labour’s loyalty is unquestioned. It seeks 
not to retard the war effort, but to intensify 
it, and strongly objects to being charged 
with being either unpatriotic or obstructionist 
when it presses claims, the proper consider- 
ation of which, it is firmly convinced, is 
necessary to maintain and strengthen civilian 
morale. 

“While recognizing that it is better to tem- 
porarily accept any essential modification of 
its established conditions than to lose all, 
labour does insist that these shall be effected 
by consultation and accepted only when the 
need for same is shown.” 

Mr. A. R. Mosher, President of the Can- 
adian Congress of Labour, after emphasizing 
that the organized workers of Canada were 
carrying out their pledge of full support in 
the war effort, and outlining the objectives 
of labour in wartime labour relations, dealt 
with the progress of organization among the 
workers of Canada, and then concluded as 
follows: “They will organize to protect not 
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only their own interests as workers, but their 
interests as citizens of a democracy. They 
will develop economic and political power, 
and insist that democratic principles be applied 
both in industry and in government. They 
will demand an ‘all-out’ war-effort, with no 
reduction in standards of living that are not 
obviously necessary, and they will demand 
the right to share democratically in the re- 
moulding of a shattered world when victory 
has been won. They will not go back to the 
unemployment, the misery, the abject poverty 
of the pre-war years, for they know that, 
in spite of the material losses which war 
entails, Canada can be made a land of 
plenty, of economic security, of happiness 
and well-being for everyone within its borders. 
This is the vision which sustains them and 
inspires them on Labour Day, 1941.” 

Mr. Alfred Charpentier, President of the 
Confederation of Catholic Workers of Can- 
ada, stated that the workers main wish on 
the occasion of the Labour Day celebration 
is “that the authorities prepare for the post- 
war period by adopting a National Labour 
Policy comparable in scope and importance 
with the present Wartime Policy”, adding that 
the social question would be nearer solution, 
if the same degree of attention and protection 
was given Labour in peace time as in war 
time. 

On the recommendation 
of the Minister of Labour, 
transfer of Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
Canadian _ provision has now been made 
Defence Workers by Order in Council P.C. 

10/6172 of August 13, to 
cover the expense of transferring Canadian 
defence workers, their dependents and effects 
from one locality to another where the supply 
of labour is insufficient to meet the demands 
of defence industries. While expenses incurred 
for travelling in connection with such transfers 
are non-recoverable, a loan of not more than 
ten dollars to the worker to defray living 
expenses during the first week of employment 
is to be repaid in full out of his first full pay 
for the regular pay period. 

The Order, which was passed with the con- 
currence of the Interdepartmental Committee 
on Labour Co-ordination, provides that this 
financial assistance shall be confined to work- 
ers engaged through the Employment Service 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for employment in war industries and agricul- 
tural work, and shall be granted only where 
such assistance is deemed necessary by the 
local representative of the Employment Ser- 
vice. Part or all of the following expenses may 
be paid: 


Provision for 


(a) Travelling expenses where the worker 
alone is moved more than one hundred 
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miles to employment which might not last 
more than six months. 

(6) Travelling and moving expenses where it 
is deemed necessary to move the worker’s 
family. 

(c) An allowance for meals and incidental 
expenses while in transit to the new job 
of not more than three dollars per day. 

(d) Supplementary living allowance of not 
more than five dollars per week where 
the worker is moved away from his family 
and his earning capacity on the new job 
is insufficient to offset the increased cost 
of living due to the separation. 

A loan of not more than ten dollars to 

defray living expenses during the first 

week of employment and to be repaid in 
full out of his first full pay for the regular 
pay period. 


The sum of $50,000, to cover the expenses 
of transferring such workers, is provided by the 
Order and is to be administered by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


By Order in Council (P.C. 


se 


(e 


H. B. Chase 3040) of April 29, 1941, Mr. 
appointed E. J. Brunning Associate 
controller of Director General of the 
National Steel Munitions Productions 


Car Corporation Branch of the Department 

of Munitions and Supply, 
was appointed Controller of the Hamilton 
plant of the National Steel Car Corporation 
Limited. (Lasour Gazette May 1941, pages 
493-4.) 

In view of the large expansion of the work 
of the Munitions Production Branch of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply, the 
services of Mr. Brunning were urgently re- 
quired and in accordance with Order in Council 
P.C. 6282 of August 13, he was recalled to the 
full time duty of his position. 

By the terms of the same Order in Council, 
Mr. Howard B. Chase was appointed Controller 
of the plant effective from August 13, the 
duties of which office he was instructed to 
carry on and discharge in addition to his duties 
in his present office as Director General of 
Labour Relations of the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply. In accordance with the 
Order in Council, Mr. Chase is to “exercise all 
the powers, authorities and rights, discharge 
all the duties and enjoy all the privileges and 
immunities conferred or charged upon or vested 
in” the former controller. By the Order in 
Council appointing Mr. Brunning, Controller, 
in April, the controller is given custody and 
control of the undertaking and in the name of 
the company to manage and carry on the 
operations of the plant. 

Mr. Brunning was appointed controller of the 
plant in April on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Munitions and Supply, as a result 
of disputes referred to a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act which 
led to a cessation of work by a substantial 


number of employees which seriously inter- 
rupted and impaired the production of muni- 
tions following the failure of the company to 
comply with the recommendations of an in- 
terim report of the Board made on April 10, 
1941 (Lasour Gazette May 1941 pages 493- 
494; pages 527-530 and page 538). 

In the absence of Mr. Chase in Hamilton, 
carrying on the duties of Controller of the 
National Steel Car Corporation, Mr. A. W. 
Crawford, who was appointed to assist the 
Inter-Departmental Committee on Labour Co- 
ordination in matters pertaining to technical 
education, has been transferred from the 
Department of Labour to the Department of 
Munitions and Supply to assist the Director 
General of Labour Relations in the latter 
department. 


By an Order in Council 


W. J. Lynch (P.C. 6131) of August 12, 
appointed W. J. Lynch, Quebec, was 
Transit appointed Transit Controller 
Controller with offices in the city of 


Montreal. 


In accordance with the Order in Council and 
attached Regulations Respecting Transit, the 
Transit Controller has control over any sys- 
tem, live, or other means of transporting pas- 
sengers from place to place for hire, including 
buses, tramcars, ferries, etc. He has the 
power to establish tables or schedules of fares 
or rates to be charged by these transport agen- 
cies. He has the authority to issue, reissue, or 
cancel permits or licences in respect of the 
above: to prohibit, restrict, limit, or extend the 
parking of vehicles. 


Empowered to stagger working hours to re- 
lieve transportation congestion, the Transit 
Controller may order any employer to arrange 
or alter the hours of employment of employees 
in order to assure that such proportions as the 
Controller may fix will, as far as possible, 
arrive at, or depart from, their places of em- 
ployment at such times as may be directed. 


The appointment of Mr. Lynch was made as 
the result of representations made by the War- 
time Industries Control Board that, as stated 
in the Order in Council, “in many places 
throughout Canada, the concentration of in- 
creasing numbers of workers engaged in the 
production of munitions of war together with 
their families, the establishment of camps and 
training centres for members of the armed 
forces and many other factors, have combined 
to cause or aggravate congestions of traffic on 
streets, roads and highways, particularly at 
certain hours and on certain days.” 

It was also represented that this problem 


of transportation was likely to increasingly 
interfere with the movement of workers en- 
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gaged in the production of munitions with a 
consequent interruption and reduction of their 
working hours and thereby of the output of 
munitions; and would increasingly interfere 
with and delay the movements of members of 
the armed forces to and from camps and train- 
ing centres. 


The Hon. C. D. Howe, Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply also announced, on Septem- 
ber 5, the appointment of George S. Gray, of 
Toronto, as Deputy Transit Controller. Mr. 
Gray was general manager of the Canadian 
Transit Association and motor traffic engineer 
for the Toronto Transportation Commission 
and the Grey Coach Lines, having resigned 
from both positions in order to assume his 
new duties. 


An Order in Council, P.C. 
6702, of August 26, provided 
that “substantially the 
same bonus plan as recom- 
mended for employees of 
industry” be applied “to members of the public 
service of Canada, subject to such modifica- 
tions as are suited to the public service”. 

The Order provides that the cost of living 
bonus as outlined in P.C. 7440 “be applied to 
every member of the public service of Canada 
employed on a full time basis whose total 
compensation is $108 per month or over and 
to every head of household whose total com- 
pensation is less than that sum”. The maximum 
bonus to be paid is $11.91 (11-01 x 25 cents) 
per month based on a 11-01 per cent. increase 
in the cost of living since August. 1939. 

To those who are not heads of households 
employed on a full time basis whose total com- 
pensation is less than $108.00 a cost of living 
bonus based on 1 per cent of total compensa- 
tion for every rise of 1 per cent in the cost 
of living will be paid, it being provided that 
in no case shall the total bonus paid exceed 
the bonus payable under the flat rate ($11.91 
per month). 


The payment of the bonus to civil servants 
is restricted to those whose “total compensa- 
tion is at a rate of less than $2,100 per annum, 
and manual workers engaged in Government 
activities undertaken in connection with war 
production and distribution irrespective of 
their rate; provided that bonus payments shall 
not result in any employee, except. such 
manual workers, being paid more than $2,100 
per annum”. 

The bonus was declared effective from 
August 1, and is to be revised in accordance 
with procedure outlined in P.C. 7440; that is it 
may be revised when the cost of living has 
risen by at least 5 per cent since the previous 
determination and providing three months 
also have elapsed. 


Civil Service 
Cost of Living 
Bonus, 
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On September 8, the Hon. 

Commission to Norman A. McLarty an- 

investigate wages nounced the appointment 

and labour of a Commission under the 

conditions in Inquiries Act to conduct an 

Quebec ship- investigation for the purpose 

building plants of ascertaining what wages 

and other labour conditions 

should be established in certain shipbuilding 
plants in the province of Quebec. 

Those comprising the Commission are: Sen- 
ator Leon Gouin, K.C., Montreal, chairman; 
Vincent C. MacDonald, K.C., Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Dalhousie University, Hali- 
fax; and F. H. Barlow, K.C., Master of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario, Toronto. 

The Commissioners in making their recom- 
mendations are “to have full regard to the 
Government’s wartime wages policy prescribed 
in Order in Council P.C. 7440, as amended by 
order in Council P.C. 4643.” 

At its first meeting in Ottawa on Sept. 10, 
the Commission decided to commence its in- 
quiry at the plant of Canadian Vickers Limited, 
in Montreal on Tuesday, September 16. The 
Commission will then proceed to investigate 
conditions in the plants of the Davie Ship- 
building and Repairing Company and of 
George T. Davie and Sons at Lauzon. 

Mr. J. S. McCullagh of the Conciliation 
staff of the Department of Labour has been 
assigned to the Commission during the period 
of its investigation. 


On September 8, the Min- 
ister of Labour, Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty re- 
leased the report of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice M. B. Archi- 
bald, appointed a Commis- 
sioner under the Inquiries 
Act to inquire into the 
causes of the lack of capa- 
city production in the coal mines of the 
Minto-Chipman district of New Brunswick. 

The complete organization of the miners 
throughout the entire Minto-Chipman area, 
with the advantages of collective bargaining 
and agreements encouraged by the mine oper- 
ators, plus greater co-operation among the 
operators themselves in the production of coal 
were the major recommendations made in the 
report, the text of which is given elsewhere in 
this issue of the LaBour GAZETTE. 


The report also urged that to achieve 
prompt results in the above two major pro- 
posals the following steps should be taken. 

(1) “That the Canadian National Railways 
increase the price it is now paying for coal 
from $4.30 to $4.40 per ton.” (In so recom- 
mending the Commissioner noted that the pro- 
duction costs at this time are high; that the 
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production of an increased quantity of screened 
coal for the railway means at the same time an 
increased production of slack coal; and that, 
with the exception of the Minto Coal Com- 
pany, Ltd., the operators in this area will find 
difficulty under present conditions in finding 
money to pay the cost of living bonus hereafter 
referred to.) 


(2) “That the Canadian National Railways 
assist the operators by purchasing, if possible, 
slack coal from the Minto area for use in their 
shops in New Brunswick. 


(3) “That both the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany endeavour to reduce substantially the 
switching charges which are now in existence 
in the Minto-Chipman area. 


(4) “That the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company increase its purchases of run of the 
mine and slack coal. 


(5) “That the proper officials make an imme- 
diate survey of the increase in the cost of 
living in this area since the outbreak of war 
and that a cost of living bonus be paid to the 
miners in accordance with the provisions of the 
Order in Council in that regard.” 


In addition, the Commissioner reported on 
conditions in the area “which require attention 
and improvement.” Recommendations in this 
direction included: Improvement in sanitary 
and housing conditions by concerted action on 
the part of Dominion, provincial and municipal 
authorities and the operators; a survey of 
school accommodation requirements and en- 
forced regular school attendance; establish- 
ment of an ambulance service available to all 
operators; assistance to the present provincial 
Deputy Minister of Mines to permit more 
frequent inspection of mines. 


A full-time voluntary Cana- 


Full-time dian Women’s Army Corps 
Voluntary and a Canadian Women’s 
Women’s Auxiliary Air Force is pres- 
Auxiliary in ently being organized. 
Canadian Applications for enlistment 
Armed Forces in these units were 
being organized recently forwarded by the 

office of the Director of 


Recruiting, Department of National War Ser- 
vices, Ottawa, to more than 7,300 women 
who have expressed an interest in the estab- 
lishment of such units. As further inquiries 
are received applications will be mailed. 

The application for enrolment of qualified 
and medically fit women in these two units 
lists thirty-six occupations in which their ser- 
vices could be utilized. The occupations are: 
Accountant; Administrative Trade; Book- 
keeper; Canteen helper; Canteen steward; 
Cleaner; Clerk; Assistant cook; Cook; Senior 
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Cook; Dental assistant; Driver L.M.T.; 
Draughtswoman; Equipment assistant; Fabric 
worker; General duties; Hospital attendant; 
Housemaid (Hospital); Laboratory assistant; 
Librarian; Assistant librarian; Mechanic; 
Messenger; Messwoman; Officers’ mess 
steward; Radiographer; Radio Operator; 
Secretary; Sewing woman; Stenographer; 
Store Accountant; Storewoman; Telephone 
operators; Typist; V.A.D.; Waitress. 


The appointment of a second 
Mrs. Irene M. woman economist, Mrs. 
Spry, economist, Irene M. Spry, to the War- 


appointed to time Prices and “Trade 
Wartime Prices Board was announced on 
and Trade Board August 25. Mrs. Phyllis 


Turner, economic adviser, 
and technical adviser to the Oils Administra- 
tor has been with the Board since its incep- 
tion. (Lasour Gazertn, September, 1939, pages 
889-893; and October, 1939, pages 994-995) 


Mrs. Spry, before her marriage in 1938, 
was Professor Irene M. Biss, lecturing since 
1928 on economic theory, the structure of 
industry, and Canadian economic history. 
From 1929 to 19385 she served as resident head 
of University College women’s residence. 
Born in the Transvaal, Mrs. Spry attended 
the London School of Economics and, graduated 
with the degree of Bachelor of Arts from 
Girton College, Cambridge. Post graduate 
work in social economy earned her an M.A. 
in 1928 from Bryn Mawr College. Prior to 
her appointment to the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, she had been preparing economic 
study material for the National Council of 
the Y.M.C.A. 


On August 18, in a letter 
Canada to to the Acting Director of 
participate in the the International Labour 
Inter-American Office, the Minister of La- 
Committee to bour, Hon. Norman A. 
Promote McLarty, advised the I.L.0. 
Social Security that the Government of 

Canada would nominate a 
representative to the Inter-American Com- 
mittee to promote Social Security in the 
Americas, 


The Inter-American Committee to Promote 
Social Security was set up with the assistance 
of the International Labour Office in Decem- 
ber, 1940, on. the occasion of a preliminary 
meeting jointly convened in Lima, Peru, by 
Professor Constanino, Carvallo, Peruvian 
Minister of Health, Labour and _ Social 
Security, and by Mr.’ John G. Winant, then 
Director of the International Labour Office. 
The countries participating in this first meet- 
ing were: the United States, Argentina, Brazil, 
Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, 
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Peru and Venezuela. On the invitation of 
the Chilean. Government, the next meeting 
will be held in Santiago-de-Chile. 


By executive order, on 
August 13, President Roose- 
legislation velt suspended the eight- 
suspended on hour-day legislation as 
U.S. Government applying to mechanics and 
defence construction labourers em- 
construction ployed by the United States 
War Department. 

The executive order was made for the 
purpose of speeding the completion of all 
military projects and applied, it was stated, 
to the construction of air fields, troop can- 
tonments and other construction works neces- 
sary for defence. It was also stated that time 
and one-half would be allowed for all work 
performed in excess of eight hours daily under 
the new order. 

It was estimated that the order suspending 
the eight-hour-day legislation would apply to 
about 75,000 workers directly employed by 
the War Department. It does not apply to 
the larger number of workers on the pay- 
rolls of private contractors with defence con- 
struction contracts. 

In 1940, a similar suspension of the eight- 
hour-day legislation was made in Canada by 
Order in Council, PC. 3947 (Lapour 
GazettE, November, 1940, page 1103). 


Eight-hour-day 


An emergency National 
Committee of Automobile 
Employment was estab- 


Committee on 
Employment in 


Automobile lished on August 26 within 
Industry the Labour Division of the 
established United States Office of Pro- 
in U.S.A. duction Management. 


The Committee is to co- 
operate with labour and industry committees 
on re-employment and re-training of work- 
ers for defence jobs, and carry out field 
operations in local dislocations as they arise. 

The associate chief of the Labour Supply 
branch, Mr. Eric Nical, former industrial 
relations and personnel adviser for certain 
large industries in Philadelphia and elsewhere, 
was designated to head the committee. 

The committee is made up of representa- 
tives of the defence activities of the United 
States Employment Service, and the Labour 
Relations, Priorities, Defence Training and 
Training within Industry branches of the 
Labour Division. At its first meeting it was 
decided that an immediate survey should be 
made to determine the extent and location 
of the immediate furloughs and layoffs to 
result from the production cut in the indus- 
try. The regional labour supply committees 
of OPM’s Labour Division will make the sur- 
vey, through the facilities of the United States 
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Employment Service, which has direct contact 
with the industries and plants involved. 

Through local co-operation of management 
and labour, the operations will be conducted 
on community and regional levels as much as 
possible, by promoting registration of workers 
in employment offices prior to their layoffs, 
and the establishment of necessary special 
training courses to open up new opportunities 
for re-employment. Mr. Sidney Hillman, 
‘Associate Director General of OPM, 
announced that information on pending and 
prospective labour displacements, as fast as 
it is obtained through Employment Service 
channels, will be sent to the Priorities branch 
of the Labour Division, and forwarded to the 
Defence Contract Service to guide it in its 
sub-contracting and farming-out activities. 
Under this procedure, the Priorities branch 
will certify to the Defence Contract Service 
that labour is threatened with loss of jobs, 
because of material shortages, in certain non- 
defence plants, industries or communities. 
The Defence Contract Service will propose 
the negotiation of contracts, waiving the usual 
bidding procedure, or other methods of award- 
ing defence jobs for the plants or industries 
affected. 

The committee is sending its representatives 
to Detroit and other automobile centres at 
once to prepare the ground work. 

Employment Service regional directors, now 
serving as active chairmen of the recently- 
created regional Labour Supply committees, 
will head up and carry out the government 
operations necessary to registering, re-training 
and re-employing the displaced workers. This 
is in accordance with programs as proposed by 
the United Automobile Workers, CIO, and 
by AFL unions in the industry. 

First attention will be given to one-industry. 
localities where automobile industry work pre- 
dominates and no defence contracts have 
yet been placed. Automobile parts plants, 
which are major industries in many small cities, 
will be given equal attention with the big 
assembly centres of the industry. 


Following the “ freezing ” 
of Japanese silk imports 
in the United States, Mr. 
Sidney Hillman, Associate 
Director General of the 
Office of Production Management requested 
United States hosiery mills to limit their shifts 
to 40 hours per week per worker. It was 
recently reported that 98 to 99 per cent of 
such mills have complied with this request. 

In the week ending August 15, following 
Mr. Hillman’s letter asking this shift limita- 
tion in order to reduce the number of layoffs, 
which might result in the freezing of Japanese 
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silk imports, only seven of the country’s 475 
hosiery mills worked shifts of more than 40 
hours, according to reports to OPM 

“This is very gratifying, and I hope that the 
few mills working 48 hour and 50 hour shifts 
will soon fall in line.to make this action 
unanimous,” Mr. Hillman said. 

Reports had not yet been received covering 
other silk and rayon processing plants, which 
were also requested to reduce shift hours and 
eliminate overtime. 


_ Preliminary to the report, 


I. L. O. which the Acting Director 
Memorandum of the International Labour 
on social post- Office will submit to the 
war goals conference of the I.L.O. to 


be held in October, 
(Lasour GazerTe, August, 1941, page 873) 
a 12,000 word memorandum on social post-war 
goals was recently issued by the International 
Labour Office, Montreal. 

In releasing the document, the I.L.0. drew 
attention to point five of the recent joint 
declaration of President ‘Roosevelt and Prime 
Minister Churchill, in which they expressed 
the desire of their countries for the “fullest 
collaboration between all nations. in the 
economic field with the object of securing for 
all, improved labour standards, economic 
advancement and social security.” 

The memorandum, which is entitled “Build- 
ing Social Security,” is based on a world-wide 
study of the various social services and re- 
veals how social security is being made most 
helpful to the war effort and to post-war re- 
construction. 

According to the memorandum the standard 
of social security will be the index of indus- 
trial civilization, and indeed of civilization 
itself. “No nation, however abundant its 
resources above and below ground may be, 
can continue to waste its man-power with 
impunity,” it is stated. “That is the essence 
of social security: the genuine and rational 
economy of man-power, yielding the greatest 
good for the greatest number. The aim is a 
bold one and the task of vast extent, but well 
worth the undertaking.” 


To an American worker 
seventeen cents is only a 
little more than he pays for 
a package of cigarettes, but 
to a German worker in the 
lumber industry it’s all he’s allowed to get 
for an hour’s work under the new wage scales 
set by the Nazi “Labour Trustees,” accord- 
ing to a study made by the Labour Division 
‘of the United States Office of Production 
Management. Statistisches Reichsamt, official 
publication of the German government, 
recently announced revised wage scales for 
various industries, including the woodworking 
33771—24 
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industry. These wage levels, the lowest ever 
set for the lumber industry in Germany, con- 
trast sharply with rising wages of wood- 
workers in the United States which reached an 
all-time high average of 57-2 cents in June, 
1941. 

When Hitler came to power in 1933, the first 
thing he did was to abolish trade unions and 
collective bargaining. German labour leaders 
were put in concentration camps, exiled or 
killed. Since then wages and hours have been 
fixed solely by decree of Nazi party officials 
called “labour trustees.” 

German wage levels are further reduced by 
a Nazi tax of 13 per cent on every worker’s 
wages. The place of the woman worker in 
the Nazi scheme of things is made clear by 
the policy limiting women’s wages to 70 per 
cent of the wages paid men for the same work. 

Only the most favoured groups of native 
German workers are permitted even these 
allowances, ‘‘Non-German” workers — suffer 
further through a heavy “social equalization 
fee” (socialausglet chsabgabe) which is taken 
out of their wages. This tax is extorted from 
all workers in defeated or occupied territories, 
but falls heaviest on Polish, Jewish, and 
Czech workers. 

The overall average for American wood- 
workers for June, 1941, was 57:2 cents per 
hour, according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, while the overall average for 
woodworkers in Nazi Germany was 19-9 cents 
per hour and after deduction for tax was 
17°3 cents. 





Mexico ratifies an I.L.O. Convention 

The Mexican Government has formally 
ratified the International labour Convention 
concerning Safety Provisions in the Building 
Industry, according to a communication re- 
ceived recently by the International Labour 
Office in Montreal. 

This Convention, which was adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in 1937, lays 
down certain minimum standards for the pro- 
tection of workers in the building industry, 
with particular reference to scaffolding and 
hoisting machinery—the two major causes of 
accidents in the building trade. 

Each State ratifying this Convention under- 
takes to communicate annually to the Inter- 
national Labour Office a general report on its 
application together with the latest statistical 
information relating to the number and 
classification of accidents occurring to persons 
occupied on work within the scope of the 
Convention. In the course of time, this 
provision may be expected to yield valuable 
information on the causes of accidents in the 
building industry, and hence be of the utmost 
use for accident prevention work in all parts 
of the world. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


ie were received during the past 

month from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes:— 


1. Between National Cartage and Storage, 
Limited, Winnipeg, Man., and its employees, 
members of Division 253, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers; 


2. Between the Manitoba Cartage and 
Warehousing Company, Limited, and its em- 
ployees, members of Division 258, Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers; 


3. Between the Prince Rupert Dry Dock 
and Shipyard, Prince Rupert, B.C., and its 
shipwrights and joiners, some being members 
of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America and some being members 
of the Amalgamated Building Workers of 
Canada; 


4. Between McKinnon Industries, Limited, 
St. Catharines, Ont., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 199, United Automobile Workers 
of America; 


5. Between Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Hali- 
fax, N.S., and its employees, members of Local 
1, Industrial Union of Marine and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada; 


6. Between various shipping companies 
located along the Miramichi River, New 
Brunswick, and the longshoremen and truckers 
in their employ; 

7. Between the Pacific Bolt Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and its 
employees, members of Local 1, Vancouver 
Metal Workers’ Union; and 


8. Between Canadian Acme Screw and Gear, 
Limited, Toronto, Ont., and its employees, 
members of Local 1452, Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. 

Information concerning the aforementioned 
reports will be found at the end of this state- 
ment. 

Applications Received 


In the month of August sixteen applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the provisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
were received in the Department of Labcur, 
as follows:— 


1. From 225 cement finishers in the employ 
of various cement contractors in Montreal, 
P.Q. The applicants are members of Local 
1, Canadian Union of Cement Masons, 
Plasterers and Cement Workers, an affiliate 


of the Canadian Congress of Labour, and the 
employers concerned. are members of the 
Builders’ Exchange, Incorporated. The dis- 
pute, which arose out of the employees’ re- 
quest for increased wages and improved work- 
ing conditions, does not come within the 
scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, inasmuch as it involves the construction 
industry generally, and therefore a board can 
be established only with the joint consent of 
the parties concerned. 


2. From employees of the Dominion Bridge 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., the Hamil- 
ton Bridge Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
the Canadian Bridge Company, Limited, 
Walkerville, Ont., and the Standard Steel Con- 
struction Company, Limited, Port Robinson, 
Ont. The applicants are members of the Asso- 
ciation of Technical Employees, an affiliate of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 
The dispute, which arose out of the employees’ 
request for union recognition and the nego- 
tiation of collective agreements respecting 
wages, hours of labour and working conditions, 
is said to affect 1385 workers directly and 30 
indirectly. 


3. From employees of the Dominion Textile 
Company, Limited, at St. Gregoire de Mont- 
morency, P.Q., members of the National 
Catholic Union of Textile Workers of St. 
Gregoire. The dispute, which arose out of 
the employees’ protest against changes in 
working conditions, is said to affect 136 workers 
directly and 900 indirectly. A strike was called 
on July 5 and terminated July 12 following 
mediation by an official of the Department of 
Labour. Shortly after the application was re- 
ceived, the dispute was referred to the In- 
dustrial Disputes Inquiry Commission (see 
page 1087). A board was established on August 
27. The personnel of the board is as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Garon Pratte, 
of the Quebec Superior Court, Quebec, P.Q., 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members; Mr. J. D. 
Cote, Montmorency Village, P.Q., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
Guy Roberge, Quebec, P.Q., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. 


4. From 90 employees of W. Wight and 
Company, Limited, Toronto, Ont., members 
of Local 145, Packinghouse Workers Organi- 
zing Committee. The dispute, which arose out 
of the employees’ request for union recogni- 
tion and the negotiation of a collective agree- 
ment respecting wages, hours of labour and 
working conditions, has been referred .to the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 
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5. From approximately 2,800 construction 
workers, unorganized, employed at Arvida, 
P.Q., by the Foundation Company of Canada, 
Limited. On July 26 a strike of one day’s 
duration occurred in connection with this 
dispute, which arose out of the employees’ 
request for increased wages. A board was 
established on August 19. The personnel of 
the board is as follows: the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Garon Pratte, of the Quebec Superior 
Court, Quebec, P.Q., chairman, appointed in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members; Mr. P. J. Martel, 
Jonquiere, P.Q., appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees; and Mr. D. A. Pater- 
son, Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer. 

6. From employees of the Aluminum Com- 
pany of ‘Canada, Limited, Arvida, P.Q., mem- 
bers of the National ‘Catholic Union of 
Aluminum Workers of Arvida. The dispute, 
which is said to affect approximately 5,000 
workers directly and 20,000 indirectly, arose 
out of the employees’ request for increased: 
wages, wartime cost-of-living bonuses, and 
changes in hours of labour and working condi- 
tions. A strike, beginning July 24, was termin- 
ated July 28 following the intervention of 
officials of the Department of Labour (LaBour 
Gazette, August, 1941, pages 945-946). A board 
was established August 18. The personnel of 
the board is as follows: the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Alfred Savard, of the Quebec Superior 
Court, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members; 
Mr. Gerard Picard, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees; and Mr. Bernard 
Devlin, K.C., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer. All three reside in Quebec, 
P.Q. (See also paragraph 10 below.) 

7. From bus chauffeurs, street car motormen 
and conductors, and maintenance service work- 
ers in the employ of the Montreal Tram- 
ways Company, Montreal, P.Q., members of 
Divisions 210 and 214, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers. The dispute, which arose out of 
the employees’ request for the payment of 
wartime cost-of-living bonuses, was said to 
affect 3,150 workers directly. The company 
had already, in July, 1940, entered into an 
agreement with a negotiating committee ap- 
pointed through secret ballot by a large 
majority of the employees concerned. The 
agreement provided that the committee should 
continue to represent the employees for the 
life of the agreement, which is for the duration 
of the war or for three years, whichever may 
be the longer. As the aforementioned applica- 
tion was not made by the properly accredited 
representatives of the employees concerned, 
a board was not established. 


8. From 3830 employees of the Canadian 
Bridge Company, Limited, Walkerville, Ont., 
members of Local 2471, Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. The dispute, which 
arose out of the employees’ request for union 
recognition and the negotiation of a collective 
agreement respecting wages, hours of labour 
and working conditions, has been referred to 
the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 


9. From 320 employees of William Kennedy 
and Sons, Limited, Owen Sound, Ont., mem- 
bers of Local 2469, Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee. The dispute, arising out of the 
employees’ request for union recognition and 
the negotiation of a collective agreement re- 
specting wages, hours of labour and working 
conditions, has been referred to the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. 


10. From stevedores, warehousemen, etc., in 
the employ of Saguenay Terminals, Limited, 
at Port Alfred, P.Q., members of the National 
Catholic Union of Longshoremen of Ha Ha 
Bay. Between 300 and 500 employees are said 
to be directly affected by the dispute, which 
arose out of their request for increased wages. 
On August 29 this dispute was referred to the 
board established to deal with a dispute 
between the Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, and its employees (see paragraph 6 
above). 


11. From 120 carpenters in the employ of 
the Russell Construction Company, Limited, 
Fort Erie, Ont., members of the Fort Erie 
Unit, National Union of Carpenters, Brick- 
layers, Painters and Allied Trades, an affiliate 
of the Canadian Congress of Labour. The 
dispute, which arose out of the employees’ 
request for increased wages, did not come 
within the scope of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, as the work on which the 
applicants were engaged was not considered 
to be a defence project within the meaning 
of Order in Council P:C. 3495, as amended. 
A board was not established therefore, but 
the dispute was dealt with by officials of the 
Ontario Department of Labour. 


12. From approximately 700 employees of 
Canadian Cottons, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
members of Associate Local 21, Canadian 
Hosiery Workers’ Union. In June a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was estab- 
lished to deal with disputes involving these 
employees, who then were members of Textile 
Workers’ Federal Union, No. 7 Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, and employees 
of the company at Cornwall, Ont., members 
of Cotton Workers’ Federal Union No. 2, 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
(Lasour Gazerrs, July, 1941, pages 736 and 
737). Before the constitution of the board 
had been completed, the Cornwall workers 
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withdrew their application and the Hamilton 
workers went on strike July 29 (Lasour 
GazneTTE, August, 1941, pages 935-9386 and: 945). 
On August 8 the latter voted to affiliate with 
the Canadian Hosiery Workers’ Union and the 
following day the strike was terminated. 
Subsequently this new application was made 
for the establishment of a board. 

13. From employees of Renfrew Woollen 
Mills, Renfrew, Ont. The dispute, which arose 
out of a request for increased wages and 
bonuses, is said to affect 216 workers directly 
and 25 indirectly. It has been referred to the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 

14. From employees of the Speirs Parnell 
Baking Company, Limited, and the Canada 
Bread Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
members of the Legislative Council of Bakery 
Salesmen and Inside Bakery Employees’ Unit, 
One Big Union. The dispute, which arose 
out of the employees’ request for the payment 
of wartime cost-of-living bonuses, is said to 
affect 160 workers directly and 279 indirectly. 


15. From employees of the Canadian West- 
inghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
members of Local 504, United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America. On 
June 24 a strike of one day’s duration occurred 
in connection with this dispute, which has 
arisen out of the employees’ request for a 
union agreement embodying increased rates 
of pay and changes in hours of labour and 
working conditions. Approximately 3,000 
workers are said to be directly affected and an 
equal number indirectly. The dispute has 
been referred to the Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commission. 

16. From 92 employees of the Bowmanville 
Foundry Company, Limited, Bowmanville, 
Ont., members of Local 2375, Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. The dispute, which 
arose out of the employees’ request for the 
payment of wartime cost-of-living bonuses, 
has been referred to the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission. 


Other Boards Established 


On August 19 a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation was established to deal with a 
dispute between the Morton Engineering and 
Dry Dock Company, Limited, Quebec, P.Q., 
and its employees, members of Local 601, 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Tron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America (Lasour Gazerre, June, 1941, page 
619, and August, 1941, pages 937-938). The 
personnel of the board is as follows: the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, of the 
Quebec Superior Court, Quebec, P.Q., chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members; Mr. Robert 
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Lafleur, Montreal, P.Q., appoimted on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. Ber- 
nard Devlin, K.C., Quebec, P.Q., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. 

On August 22 a board was established to 
deal with a dispute between various gold 
mining companies in the Kirkland Lake dis- 
trict, Ontario, and their employees, members 
of Local 240, International Union of Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers (Lasour GaAzETTE, 
August, 1941, page 875, and this issue, 
page 1085). The personnel of the board is as 
follows: the Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. 
McTague, of the Supreme Court of Ontario, 
chairman, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. Frank 
Wilkinson, K.C., appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employers. All three reside in 
Toronto, Ont. 

On August 23 a board was established to deal 
with a dispute between Ayers, Limited, La- 
chute Mills, P.Q., and its employees, members 
of Local 9, United Textile Workers of Canada 
(Lasour GazettE, July, 1941, page 737, and 
this issue, page 1087). The personnel of the 
board is as follows: the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Louis Boyer, of the Quebec Superior 
Court, chairman, appointed in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. Raoul Trepanier, appointed 
on the nomination of the employees; and 
Mr. J. A. Mann, K-C., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. All three re- 
side in Montreal, P.Q. 

On August 27 a board was established to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian Potter- 
ies, Limited, St. Johns, P.Q., and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 78, National Bro- 
therhood of Operative Potters (LasBour 
Gazerre, August, 1941, pages 874 and 936). 
Messrs. Frank Griffard and Antonio Garneau, 
K.C., both of Montreal, P.Q., were appointed 
members of the board, on the nomination of 
the employees and the employer, respectively, 
and were requested to confer with a view 
to their making a joint recommendation of a 
person to be appointed third member and 
chairman of the board. 


Strikes after Awards 


Employees of the National Steel Car Cor- 
poration, Limited, Hamilton, Ont., members 
of Local 2352 Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, went on strike July 28 as a result of 
the breakdown of negotiations following receipt 
of the report of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation (Lasour GazsTTr, August, 1941, 
pages 877-882). A settlement was reached 
through the mediation of officials of the De- 
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partment of Labour and the Department of 
Munitions and Supply and work was resumed 
on August 3. 

Employees of Dumart’s Limited, Kitchener, 
Ont., members of Local 139, Packinghouse 
Workers Organizing Committee, also went 
on strike July 28 owing to the failure of 
negotiations subsequent to the receipt of a 
report of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation, (LaBsour GazerTr, August, 1941, pages 
927-928). With the assistance of municipal 
authorities and an official of the Department 
of Labour, the parties to the dispute reached 
an agreement and work was resumed on 
August 14. A summary of the agreement 
will be found in the article entitled “Recent 
Industrial Agreements and Schedules. of 
Wages” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 

Employees of Canadian Acme Screw and 
Gear, Limited, Toronto, Ont., members of 
Local 1452, Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, went on strike August 28 after un- 
successful negotiations subsequent to the re- 
ceipt of the report of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation. The text of the board’s 
report will be found on pages 1070 of this issue. 
At the end of the month the strike was still 
in progress. 

As mentioned on page 1067 employees of 
the Pacific Bolt Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., members of Local 1, 
Vancouver Metal Workers’ Union, also went 
on strike as a result of the breakdown of 
negotiations which followed the receipt of the 
report of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation. The strike began on August 30 and 
was still in progress at the end of the month. 

Particulars concerning the aforementioned: 
strikes are given in the article entitled “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada during August, 1941 ” 
appearing elsewhere in this issue. 


Other Settlements 


The Department of Labour has been notified 
that an agreement was signed on July 30 by 
representatives of the Imperial Iron Corpora- 
tion, Limited, St. Catharines, Ont., and its 
employees, members of Local 199, United 


Automobile Workers of America. Differences 
between these parties had been dealt with by 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour Gazerre, August, 1941, pages 882-891). 

A settlement has also been reached as a 
result. of negotiations following receipt of the 
report of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation which dealt with a dispute between the 
National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, and 
employees of its Aircraft Division, Malton, 
Ont., members of Aeronautical Lodge 717, 
International Association of Machinists 
(Lasour Gazette, August, 1941, pages 898-905). 

The Intercolonial Coal Company, Limited, 
Westville, N.S., and its employees, members 
of the Miners’ Protective Association, have 
accepted the recommendations of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between them (Lasour 
GazeTTE, July, 1941, pages 762-767). 

With the assistance of officials of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, an agreement has been con- 
cluded by various master plumbers at Van- 
couver, B.C., and their employees, members of 
Local 170, United Association of Journeymen 
Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United 
States and Canada. As a consequence, the 
employees have withdrawn their application 
for the establishment of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation (Lasour GazeTts, July, 
1941, page 737). 

Officials of the Department of Labour have 
also assisted in bringing about a settlement 
of a dispute between Brantford Coach and 
Body, Limited, Brantford, Ont., and employees 
at its Pearl Street Plant, members of Local 
397, United Automobile Workers of America. 
An agreement was signed on August 20 and the 
employees’ application for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour Gazette, July, 1941, page 737) was 
subsequently withdrawn. 

Details of other settlements will be found 
immediately below in the review of the reports 
of various Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation and in the summary (beginning on 
page 1085) of the work of the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. 


| Report of Board in Dispute between National Cartage and Storage, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
National Cartage and Storage, Limited, Winni- 
peg, Man., and its chauffeurs, helpers, etc., 
members of Division 253, Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and other trans- 
_ port workers, presented its findings on August 
5, 1941. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge L. P. Roy, County Court, 


St. Boniface, Man., chairman, appointed on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Mr. G. A. Brown, Winnipeg, 
appointed on the nomination of the employees; 
and Mr. H. V. Hudson, K.C., Winnipeg, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployer. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Brown. Mr. Hudson sub- 
mitted a minority report. 
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The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
Hudson’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act and of a dispute between 
the National Cartage and Storage, Ltd., 
employer, and its employees being chau- 
ffeurs, helpers, warehousemen, etc., mem- 
bers of Division No. 258, Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, employees. 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour: 


The Board of Conciliation established by 
the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Canada, has considered all submissions made 
to it by the employers as well as the em- 
ployees; it inspected the building and premises 
where the Canadian National Cartage and 
Storage, Ltd., is carrying on business and has 
heard the evidence of directors. and officers 
of twelve different firms carrying on the 
cartage and storage business in the City of 
Winnipeg and which firms, in the opinion of 
this board, represent a fair cross-section of all 
firms or individuals engaged in this kind of 
business in the City of Winnipeg. 

The board then endeavoured to effect a 
settlement of the dispute herein and at first 
the employer offered: to pay the cost-of-living 
bonus to all the employees concerned. This 
offer was considered by the employees and 
was refused by them in a written reply in 
which they set out their contention, but 
without committing themselves to the principle 
that they were not entitled on the facts to a 
larger increase, consented to accept an in- 
crease of 5 per cent of their present wages in 
addition to the cost-of-living bonus as pro- 
vided for under P.C. 7440 and amendments 
thereto onthe condition that there be no 
other changes in the existing agreements. 

The employees are setting up three main 
demands, namely, (1) An increase in wage 
rate including cost-of-living bonus, (2) Vaca- 
tions with pay, and (3) Some slight changes 
in the hours of service and pay for overtime. 

Wage Rates—The chauffeurs and helpers 
of the National Cartage and Storage, Ltd., 
are paid at the present time at the rate of 
45 cents per hour, and the stockkeepers or 
warehousemen are paid at the rate of $23.50 
per week; these rates of pay as well as con- 
ditions of employment and service are pro- 
vided for by an agreement in writing dated 
March 14, 1939. 

Prior to the said agreement being entered 
into there had been an earlier agreement in 
force from the 1st day of August, 1988, under 
which agreement their chauffeurs were paid 
at the rate of $100 per month for the first 
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six months and $107.50 per month for the 
second six months and thereafter; the helpers 
(ordinary) were paid 35 cents per hour while 
the helpers with regular special responsibilities 
were paid at the rate of 40 cents per hour. 

It will be noted that under the above- 
mentioned agreement the chauffeurs, after six 
months of service, were paid at the rate of 
51 cents per hour. These rates of pay, how- 
ever, were more in the nature of a trial and 
the employer soon gave notice to the em- 
ployees that they would apply to have the 
same changed and after some negotiations, 
conducted with the assistance of and under 
the supervision of a member of the Labour 
Department, these rates of pay were abro- 
gated and the present rate substituted therefor. 

As required by Order in Council P.C. 7440 
the board has enquired into the wage rate 
levels established not only in the National 
Cartage and Storage, Ltd., but also in other 
establishments carrying on the same business 
or industry during the period 1926-1929. 

It appears that during that period of 
1926-1929 the National Cartage and Storage, 
Ltd, employed 11 regular chauffeurs and 
approximately 60 teamsters. 

A rather difficult point has arisen about the 
determination of the basic rate of pay of 
these chauffeurs. The employer’s contention 
is that these men were paid at the rate of 
$3.71 per day of 84 hours each, while the em- 
ployees contend that they were paid at the 
basic rate of $25.97 per week of 48 hours or 
the equivalent of 54 cents per hour. 

The facts as disclosed by the evidence given 
before the board are that all such employees 
who worked full time were paid $25.97 per 
week or $3.71 per day of 7 days. However, 
these chauffeurs were not required to work 
on Sundays. They had to work 84 hours 
each day from Monday to Friday, inclusively, 
and 54 hours on Saturday, making a total of 
48 hours. In addition to this regular work 
they had to grease and wash their trucks as 
and when required and it was admitted by 
Mr. Rye, one of the employees’ representa- 
tives and one of the chauffeurs so employed 
during the period 1926-1929, that it required 
an average of 3 hours per week for each man 
to perform this last-mentioned duty of 
greasing and washing his truck. 

The employees contend that they were not 
paid for this extra 3 hours which admittedly 
was not a fixed time and would of all necessity 
vary more or less from week to week. 

The employer’s contention, however, is that 
these men were paid $3.71 per day of 84 
hours and that therefore the basic rate of pay 
was 43-6 cents per hour. The basis of this 
contention is that when any of the regular 
employees lost any time or when any part- 
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time employee worked less than a full week, 
such employees were paid at the rate of $3.71 
per day of 8% hours. 

I am of the opinion that the rate of pay 
paid to part-time employees is not the real 
basis upon which wage rate levels are estab- 
lished and that the real wage rate levels are 
those paid to regular employees employed 
full time. Regular employment, in my opin- 
ion, contemplates full-time work. 

I am of the opinion, however, that the 
chauffeurs are wrong in their contention that 
48 hours’ work constitutes a full week. 

Expressly or impliedly they had agreed and 
were expected to grease and wash their trucks 
as and when required and their refusal to do 
so would have constituted a breach of duty on 
their part and for that reason this extra time 
which they were called upon to spend in 
washing and greasing their trucks must be 
considered in the computation of the basic 
wage rate level. 

Adding these three hours would make a 
total of 51 hours of work each week and as 
they were paid $25.97, it would be the equiva- 
lent of 51 cents per hour. 

No evidence whatsoever has been: tendered 
before the board to show that the wage rate 
levels established and paid during the period 
of 1926-1929 were unduly enhanced or abnor- 
mal. They appeared to be the regular and 
average wages paid by the other cartage and 
storage firms whose rates of pay were given in 
evidence before us during that period and 
the statement of profits and losses produced 
by the National Cartage and Storage, Ltd. 
shows that during the four years in question, 
namely 1926-1929, both inclusive, it made a 
profit of over $34,000. 

I am therefore of the opinion that the wage 
rate level established in this particular busi- 
ness of the National Cartage and Storage, 
Ltd., during the period 1926-1929 should be 
considered generally fair and reasonable and 
I would recommend an increase of 5 cents per 
hour in the wage rate of the chauffeurs as the 
present rate of pay is lower than the highest 
rates established during the period 1926-1929. 

There is no evidence enabling the board 
to determine to any degree of certainty the 
wage rate levels established in the National 
Cartage and Storage, Ltd., during the period 
1926-1929 for the stockkeepers and helpers for 
the reason that there was no person so em- 
ployed by the National Cartage and Storage, 
Ltd., during that period. The board, however, 
has received the evidence of the officers of 
firms employing stockkeepers and from that 
evidence it would appear that some of the 
other storage firms were paying their stock- 
keepers in 1930 an average monthly wage of 
$117 and that even in 1940 the H. L. Perry 


Company was paying its warehousemen differ- 
ent prices ranging from $160 to $90 per 
month, the average of which would certainly 
exceed the present wage rate paid to the 
stockkeepers of the National Cartage and 
Storage, Ltd. 


I am therefore of the opinion that an in- 
crease of 5 per cent of the present rate of 
pay to the helpers and stockkeepers would 
be fair and reasonable and I so recommend. 


Cost-of-Living Bonus—In the Suggestions 
for the Application of Order in Council P.C. 
7440 by Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion issued by the Department of Labour on 
the 31st of March, 1941, the suggestion is made 
that a wage of $25 per week leaves'a family 
practically no margin for expenditures on any- 
thing but the basic necessities of life. With 
this suggestion I am in complete agreement 
and as these chauffeurs, helpers and warehouse- 
men of the National Cartage and Storage, ~ 
Ltd., are receiving less than $25 per week 
and would still receive less than $25 per week 
even with the suggested increase, I am of the 
opinion that they should be granted a cost- 
of-living bonus, which bonus, based on the last 
index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for the Dominion as a whole, at 7-7 would 
make $1.93 per week. 


Vacations with Pay—The board has taken 
note of the fact that these employes are now 
paid for nine statutory holidays during which 
they are not required to work as provided 
by the agreement now in force between the 
National Cartage and Storage, Ltd., and its 
employees. The board is in agreement as to 
the need for vacations with pay for all work- 
ers, but due to the present war crisis, and 
the circumstances that the National Cartage 
and Storage, Ltd., and the industry are now 
in, we recommend that the agreement in this 
respect should not be changed until a more 
stable economic condition develops. 


Hours of Service and Overtime—The board 
is not oblivious of the fact that in general a 
day’s work should not be longer than eight 
hours, specially in those trades or occupations 
requiring the display of a fair amount of 
physical energy. In the present case, how- 
ever, there is a certain amount of lost time 
every day, or about, which lost time is not 
due to the fault of the employer nor of the 
employees but rather to the peculiar circum- 
stances under which the cartage trade is 
carried on. In view of this loss of time the 
board is not prepared at the present time, and 
so long as the present circumstances exist, to 
recommend any change in the existing agree- 
ment with regard to the hours of service 
and overtime. 
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At one of the last sittings of the board, 
namely, on the 29th day of July, the employer, 
for the first time, raised the point that the 
National Cartage and Storage, Ltd., was not 
a war industry and that the regulations con- 
tained in Order in Council P.C. 7440 and 
amendments thereto did not apply to it. 


I am of the opinion that this question is 
primarily within the jurisdiction of the 
Minister of Labour who has decided the same 
affirmatively when he constituted the board, 
and that the board has not jurisdiction to 
overrule the ruling of the Minister.* 


In summing up I recommend the following 
increase to the present rate of pay:— 


To chauffeurs an increase of 5 cents per 
hour and $1.93 per week cost-of-living bonus. 


To helpers an increase of 2:25 cents per 
hour plus $1.93 cost-of-living bonus. 

To stockkeepers or warehousemen an in- 
crease of 5 per cent of their present salary 
or 1-17 per week and $1.93 per week cost- 
of-living bonus. 


To watchmen no increase in wages but 
$1.93 cost-of-living bonus. 


During these proceedings the National 
Cartage and Storage, Ltd., has produced 
before us a statement of its profits and losses 
since 1926. The board has not verified these 
figures but has no reason to doubt their 
correctness. They show clearly that the em- 
ployer has been barely able to meet expenses 
and make provision for depreciation at the 
rate allowed by the Income Tax Department. 

The evidence has shown that the main 
source of income of the employer is from the 
Canadian National Railways and that the rate 
paid by it to the National Cartage and 
Storage, Ltd., is too low to permit the em- 
ployer to grant its employees an increase in 
wages and that the operations of the last two 
years do not indicate a margin of profit suffi- 
cient to pay even the cost-of-living bonus 
and the board respectfully suggests that repre- 
sentations might be made to the proper 
authorities to enable the National Cartage 
and Storage, Ltd. to obtain a _ higher 
remuneration for its services to the Canadian 
National Railways. 


(Sed.) Louis P. Roy. 
(Sgd.) G. A. Brown. 


*Editor’s Note: The application of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act to freight delivery service was 
determined authoritatively many years ago. The war- 
time wages policy prescribed in Order in Council P.C. 
7440 applies to those industries which are within the 
purview of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 





Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act, and of a dispute between the 
National Cartage and Storage, Ltd. (Em- 
ployer), and its employees being chauf- 
feurs, helpers, warehousemen, etc., mem- 
bers of Division No. 253, Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees and other 
Transport Workers (Employees). 


To the Honourable the Minister of Labour: 


The company in entering on this investiga- 
tion always considered that it was not subject 
to the jurisdiction or under the regulations 
created under the above mentioned Act, nor 
did the Act apply to it. 


Section 3 of the Act as it existed prior to 
November 7, 1939, specified the application of 
the Act and the industries to which it applied, 
and the company in question here was not 
within any one of the classes specified, it not 
having a Dominion charter and not being 
engaged in any of the activities therein men- 
tioned. 


The only amendment extending the applica- 
tion of the Act was by Order in Council P.C. 
3495, which extended it to cover industries en- 
gaged in construction, etc., of war munitions 
and supplies and which defined (a) munitions 
of war; (b) supplies. 

The company in question here does not 
come within the provisions and definitions of 
this Order in Council and is therefore not 
bound by it or the Orders in Council subse- 
quently made in respect to carrying out of 
the provisions for arbitration under the said 
Act, viz., P.C. 2685, of June 19, 1940, P.C. 
7440, of December 16, 1940, and P.C. 4643, of 
June 27, 1941, amending P:C. 7440. The Order 
of June 27, 1941, was made long after this dis- 
pute had arisen and during the period that 
hearings were actually taking place before the 
Board of Conciliation. This amendment is 
not declared retroactive and cannot apply to 
these proceedings. 


The company, notwithstanding the fact that 
it was not subject to the provisions of the 
said Act as amended and the said Orders in 
Council made in respect thereof, and in a 
spirit of conciliation and a wish to deal as 
liberally as it was able with its employees, 
decided to proceed with this arbitration with 
the hope that it would result in a settlement 
which would meet as much of the demands of 
the employees as the company was able to 
provide for out of its earnings. 


On March 14, 1939, an agreement between 
the company and the employees here repre- 
sented was entered into under the supervision 
and with the concurrence of a representative 
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of the Department of Labour of Canada. 
This agreement, though containing the clause 
providing for cancellation by either party on 
thirty days’ notice, is still in force and provides 
for the rate of pay of chauffeurs, helpers and 
warehousemen. The evidence before the com- 
mission was that this was satisfactory to those 
here represented and to the dino tne of 
the Department of Labour. 

The working conditions existing are no differ- 
ent now from what they were then. The only 
other difference is the increased cost of 
living. 

During the hearing the company made an 
offer to pay the cost-of-living bonus provided 
that the existing agreement should stand in all 
other respects. 

It was estimated that this cost-of-living 
bonus would cost the company approximately 
$6,000 per annum. It was also shown that the 
company made a net loss in 1939, a net profit 
in 1940 of $833.86, and an estimated net profit 
in 1941 of $2,000 (the company’s year ending 
June 30). 

It is not expected that the company’s profit 
for the year 1942 even under the present scale 
of wages will be greater than $2,500, and that 
the additional gasoline tax, unemployment 
insurance, and increased cost of gasoline, will 
absorb, most if not all of this estimated profit. 
The result would be that the company would 
find it exceedingly difficult to obtain the money 
to pay the cost-of-living bonus, let alone the 
increases suggested by the majority report of 
the board. 

The burden added to the company’s cost of 
operation, including the said bonus and those 
increases suggested by the board, would amount 
to an increase of over $17,000 over that which 
existed in March, 1939, when the existing 
agreement was made. 

The position of the company is such that 
very little, if any, of these additional charges 
can be passed on to the customer. Sixty-six 
and two-thirds per cent of its business is done 
for the Canadian National Railway Company 
on a flat rate basis with no minimum charge 
to protect it in respect to small pick-ups, this 
work being done at approximate cost. The 
railway company has already been approached 
for an increase in this rate but has advised 
the company that it could not see its way clear 
to change the present arrangement. In regard 
to the balance of the cartage service, the 
company must compete with all comers, many 
of whom, as appeared from the evidence, being 
individuals who operate their own trucks and 
accept work at whatever price they can obtain. 
In many cases these prices amount only to 
starvation wages to such operators. This cut- 
throat competition is also attributable to the 
fact that there is no fair wage act in force in 
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Manitoba covering employees doing work 
similar to these before this commission. There 
are consequently many employers in the cart- 
age business in Winnipeg who are paying such 
employees considerably less for wages than the 
company before the board. 

The witnesses produced to the board repre- 
sented a variety of different cartage and stor- 
age operators. The wages paid by the com- 
pany in question under its existing agreement 
would represent in my opinion a fair average 
of those paid by all of such witnesses. 

The cost-of-living bonus had not at the time 
of the taking of their evidence been recog- 
nized by any of them, though two or three 
of them had agreed to pay small bonuses at 
Christmas-time. This bonus represents an addi- 
tional cost to the company in its operations of 
almost four cents per hour and there is little 
question but what this will increase as time 
goes on. 

In the recital of Order in Council P.C. 2685, 
of June 19, 1940, the following statement of 
policy is found: “The best interests of industry 
and labour are inseparable and since organized 
society alone makes possible industrial pro- 
duction to the mutual benefit of those engaged 
therein, the needs of the community at large, 
especially under war conditions, must be 
regarded as paramount.” 

It is submitted that the policy of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada in passing the above Act 
and Orders in Council in respect of it and its 
operation never was intended to have the effect 
of forcing an industry or operation into bank- 
ruptcy, and the above quotation supports this 
view. 

Therefore, having regard to the financial 
position of the company, its potential income 
and the restrictions on its earning power over 
which is has no control as above set out, the 
offer to shoulder the cost-of-living bonus to 
its employees is a generous one under the cir- 
cumstances and the best the company is able 
to make unless and until conditions change. 

An attempt to comply with the suggested 
increases in wages recommended by the 
majority of the board would mean only bank- 
ruptcy for the company in that any surplus 
that it once had has been reduced by losses 
and expenses to the insignificant sum of $500; 
a present increase in earnings is not now 
apparent. 

P.C. 7440 does not declare that 1926 to 
1929 should be universally considered fair but 
only generally so, and reasonably recognizes 
that there may be exceptions where it would 
not be fair and reasonable. 

It is submitted that this is one case where 
an increase in the present wage rate when 
the cost-of-living bonus is given would be 
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neither fair nor reasonable having regard to 
the above circumstances. 


In the report of the majority of the board 
it is stated that during the four years from 
1926 to 1929, both inclusive, the company made 
a profit of over $34,000. I feel that in fairness 
to the company it should be pointed out that 
its gross revenue during these four years was 
as follows: 


POZO oe ke » os o- +o 200,043 86 
ROU eee ce oa Th ated aes 292,502 17 
Eas re. yy 289,224 64 
IS PS ea pags 296,407 79 


As compared with these the gross revenue of 
the company for the years 1937 to 1940, in- 
clusive, was as follows: 


BOOTIE BO A, RORY PE 1G 49702 
POSS, TIES DMO PT, 185,997 12 
1939. 2% 191,072 79 
1940 6 dis 191,618 18 


This reduction in earnings has been brought 
about largely by the highway trucking competi- 
tion by virtue of which a large proportion of 
the freight formerly carried by the railway 
companies is now shipped by truck, thereby 
obviating the. necessity of cartage from the 
shipper to the railways or from the railways 
to the consignee. It is impossible for this 
company to reduce its administrative costs in 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Company, Limited, 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Manitoba Cartage and Warehousing Company, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man., and its chauffeurs, ware- 
housemen, etc., members of Division 253, Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, presented its findings 
to the Minister of Labour on August 1, 1941. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. J. W. Morrison, K.C., chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other two 
members; Mr. G. A. Brown, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. E. K. 
Williams, K.C., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer. All three members reside in 
Winnipeg, Man. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Williams. Mr. Brown sub- 
mitted a minority report. 

The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
Brown’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of a 
dispute between the Manitoba Cartage and 
Warehousing Company, Limited, em- 
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direct proportion to its loss of revenue, as a 
large part of its overhead is fixed and not 
controllable. 

Referring again to the majority report, if 
P.C. 7440 is applicable to this case the wage 
rate levels of 1926-1929 are higher than the 
present rates prevailing in this industry and 
under Section 4 of P.C. 7440 the increase in 
the wage rate is limited to five per cent of 
the prevailing rates or 2°25 cents per hour. 

The changes created in this company’s busi- 
ness since the year 1929 by virtue of the high- 
way truck competition to the railways and the 
changing over from a plant employing almost 
entirely horse-drawn vehicles to completely 
motorized equipment make the business now 
carried on completely different from that of the 
1926-1929 period and wage rates prevailing at 
that time should not in my opinion be used as 
a basis for computing the present wage rates. 

In conclusion, as the company is paying a 
reasonable wage rate under the wage agree- 
ment now in force and having made an offer 
of cost-of-living bonus which, having regard 
to its condition and surrounding circumstances, 
is not only fair and reasonable but generous, 
I am of the opinion that no further increase 
should be recommended at this time. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sgd.) H. V. HUDSON. 


Manitoba Cartage and Warehousing 
and Its Employees 


ployer, and its employees being chauffeurs, 
warehousemen, etc., members of Division 
No. 258, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, employees. 
To the Honourable the Minister of Labour. 
Sir: 

The employees of the above-named company, 
whose names are set out in their application, 
applied under date of December 16, 1940, to 
the Minister of Labour for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, R.S.C., 1927, Ch. 112. The company made 
its reply in writing and dated the 23rd of 
January, 1941. 

On or about the 14th of March, 1941, Edward 
Hugh Crawford, K.C., the nominee of the 
employees, and E. K. Williams, K.C., the 
nominee of the employer, were appointed by 
the Minister of Labour members of a Concilia- 
tion Board established by the Minister. 

On the joint recommendation of Mr. Craw- 
ford and Mr. Williams, Mr. John Willson 
Morrison, K.C., Master and Referee of the 
Court of King’s Bench for Manitoba, was 
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appointed the third member and chairman of 
the board. 

On the 15th day of May, Mr. E. H. Craw- 
ford, K.C., having resigned because of going on 
Active Service, Mr. George Arthur Brown 
was, on the nomination of the employees, 
appointed a member of the board in substitu- 
tion for Mr. EH. H. Crawford, K.C. 

The board as duly constituted from time to 
time has held a number of meetings. The 
issues between the parties were defined in the 
application and reply above referred to. Sub- 
sequently, and under date of the 13th of May, 
1941, the employees made a written submission, 
and under date of April 28 the employer made 
a written submission, both of which submissions 
were presented and read to the board on the 
13th of May, 1941. Subsequently the employer 
and the employees filed answers to each 
other’s submission, and these answers were 
read to the board on the 8rd day of June, 1941. 

Under the circumstances hereinafter set out 
it became necessary for the board to summon 
and examine representatives of various firms 
and corporations carrying on a cartage or 
cartage and storage business in the City of 
Winnipeg, and some fourteen witnesses in all 
were examined by the board. 

The employer filed with the board financial 
statements certified by its auditors covering its 
last twelve fiscal years. 

The board also attended at the office of the 
employer to inspect some of its records and to 
observe the manner in which business was done, 
and also spent some time going through the 
warehouses and plant. 

As the employer has a contract with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company at a fixed 
rate for a pick-up and delivery service, which 
business represents approximately 45 per cent 
of the employer’s business, and as the effect 
of this as set out in the employer’s submission 
of the 28th of April made it desirable to ascer- 
tain what rates the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and the Canadian National Railways were 
paying for similar services in other parts of 
Canada, and in addition what rates of wage 
they were paying to employees performing a 
similar class of work, representatives of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company and of 
the Canadian National Railways appeared 
before the board and were examined. The 
employer’s contract was produced to the board 
and examined by it. 

When the submissions of both sides had been 
presented and their oral arguments made, and 
all the evidence had been taken, the board 
requested the employer to give the fullest con- 
sideration as to whether or not it could make 
an offer to the men. This suggestion was 
prompted not only by the fact that the board 
desired to proceed to conciliation if at all 
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possible, but because the relations between 
the employer and the men have been extremely 
friendly, and the proceedings before the board 
were carried on throughout in the same spirit. 

The employer’s manager in his second written 
statement to the board said: 

My personal sympathy and feeling is that the 
men involved should be paid higher wages than 
are received, that they should have holidays with 
pay, and that their work deserves both these. 
If I could, as Manager of the Company, accom- 
plish this I should be very happy to do it, but 
I am afraid that when we entered into the 
agreement 24 years ago we accomplished as 
much as the Company would successfully stand 
then and now. . . in my opinion there is little 
use in having your Board or myself involve the 
Company in ‘higher wages if it is impractical to 
earry them. 3 say in all frankness that it 
would only compel me to arrange some means 
of disposing of this portion of the Company’s 
business. 

The employer’s main submission has been 
that it is economically impossible for it to pay 
any increased wages or to pay a cost-of-living 
bonus. 


In addition to producing to the board 
the auditor’s statements above referred to, 
the employer offered the board access to all 
of its books and records. The board made 
some inspection of the records but is satisfied 
that the auditor’s statements correctly repre- 
sent the position of the employer. In addi- 
tion in its written submission, the employer 
furnished much information covering its 
operations from 1926 to 1940. The board is 
satisfied from the evidence before it that the 
company has been conservatively managed. 
Executive salaries are small and practically 
no reserves are being built up. The employ- 
er’s dividend record for a fifteen year period 
is as follows:— 

1926 mest cent 1931 3 per cent 1936 Nil 


1927 4 1932 Nil 1937 2 per cent 
1928 6 = 1933 Nil 1938 Nil 
1929 6 ey 1934 Nil 1939 Nil 
1930 Nil 1935 Nil 1940 Nil 


In 1926 and 1927 it paid 4 per cent; in 1928 
and 1929 it paid 6 per cent. Since then with 
the exception of 3 per cent paid in 1981, and 
2 per cent paid in 1937, it has paid no divi- 
dends and has had nothing to pay dividends 
with. The employer’s operating revenue from 
all sources in the years 1926 to 1940 was fur- 
nished to the board and the figures are as 
follows :— 


1926. .$250,000 1931..$158,000° 1936.. $138,000 
1927.. 271,000 1932.. 131,000 1937.. 148,000 
1928.. 291,000 1933.. 115,000 1938.. 141,000 
1929.. 283,000 1934.. 124,000 1939.. 144,000 
1930.. 226,000 1935.. 131,000 1940.. 150,000 


Notwithstanding its financial position when 
the board requested the employer to con- 
sider what it could do towards giving the 
men some relief and to submit an offer if 
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possible, the employer submitted the following 
proposal: 

That it would for a period of one year from 
the Ist of July, 1941, to the 30th of June, 1942, 
pay a cost-of-living bonus of 14 cents per hour. 

The existing agreement should remain un- 
altered except insofar as changes in working 
conditions, some of which have already been 
made, could be effected in agreement with the 
employees, but that no change should be made 
that would affect. the existing financial burden 
on the employer. 


At the time of submitting this offer the 
employer stated that it was offering for the 
period in question an amount in excess of all 
net profits which the employer might reason- 
ably hope to make in the period in question. 
It pointed out, however, that by reason of 
increased taxation, of unemployment insur- 
ance assessments and increased costs of gaso- 
ne, to mention only three items, it was con- 
ceivable that the employer would operate 
that period at a loss. The employer pointed 
out that it could not embark upon a policy 
of borrowing money to pay wages or bonuses 
and that unless substantial changes occurred 
in its business it could not even continue to 
pay the bonus suggested for the trial period. 
The employer also stated that it would have 
hked to have made a better proposal but 
was unable to do go. 

The board believes that this offer was made 
in good faith, and it is to be noted that the 
employer’s record has been that when its 
operating revenue increased as it did in 1928 
and 1929, it increased wages, and that wages 
were reduced only as operating revenue de- 
creased. When operating revenue was at its 
highest during the years 1928 and 1929, wages 
were increased as of the lst of June, 1929, to 
52 cents per hour. At the present time 
operating revenues are down to $138,000 (less 
than one-half of the 1929 revenue) and wages 
are down from 52 cents to 45 cents an hour. 

This offer received the consideration of the 
employees and they informed the board the 
offer was not acceptable and made counter 
proposals as follows:— 


“However, the employees are not entirely 
oblivious to the responsibilities and obligations 
of the company, and they are also fully 
cognizant of their own responsibilities at this 
time, and they have therefore instructed this 
committee to make the following proposals, 
which they are prepared to agree to:— 


(1) In view of the fact that Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 and its amending Order in Council 
P.C. 4648 are very specific on the procedure to 
be followed in paying the cost-of-living bonuses, 
the employees are prepared to accept payment 
of the said bonus on the basis laid down; namely 
7-7 per cent or $1.93 per week, which, on the 
basis of a 48-hour week, figures out to approxi- 
mately 4 cents per hour, and; 
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(2) In line with the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440 and P.C. 4643, providing 
that wage rate levels established by agree- 
ments and practice during the period 1926-29, 
or any higher levels established thereafter, 
shall be considered fair and reasonable, the 
employees request that the basic rate of 52 
cents per hour, established in 1929, be re- 
established, and that payment be made in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 4, 
Order in Council P.C. 7440.” 

When these suggestions were made known 
to the company it stated that it was unable 
to go farther than its original proposal. In 
the course of the hearings it had become 
apparent that it would be possible for the 
employer to carry on business by entering 
into contracts with individual contractors, 
men driving and supplying their own trucks 
and their own services. In fact, from the 
evidence before it tbe board is of opinion 
that the existence of large numbers of these 
independent contractors, who are prepared 
to hire themselves and their trucks for an 
inclusive fee considerably lower than the cost 
to the employer on the present basis of wages, 
is an important element in this whole matter. 
The attempt of the board to bring the parties 
together having been unsuccessful for the 
reasons above stated, it is necessary for the 
board to proceed to make its decision. The 
board has been furnished with copies of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, being 
Chapter 112 of the Revised Statutes of 
Canada (1927), and of Order in Council 2685 
of the 19th of June, 1940, and of Order in 
Council 7440 of the 16th of December, 1940. 
The board has also been furnished with what 
are called suggestions for the application of 
Order in Council PC. 7440 by Boards of 
Concilation and Investigation dated, respec- 
tively, February 17 and March 31, 1941. The 
board has also been furnished with a copy of 
Order in Council 4643 of the 27th of June, 
1941. 

Order in Council 4643 is not expressed to 
be retroactive, and as this board was appointed 
on the 14th of March, 1941, the board con- 
ceives that it must decide the matters before 
it on the terms of the statute and of Order 
in Council 7440 if applicable. The “sugges- 
tions” are only of importance in so far as they 
are authorized by Order in Council 7440, and 
they do not appear to have any such sanction. 

There is some question as to whether the 
employer is one within the scope of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act.* The Mani- 
toba Cartage and Warehousing Company, 
Limited, is incorporated by Letters Patent 
under the Manitoba Companies Act, and car- 


*Hditor’s Note: The application of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act to freight 
delivery service was determined authoritatively 
many years ago, 
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ries on its business solely in greater Winnipeg 
in Manitoba. It is not a subsidiary of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, but is an indepen- 
dent joint stock company. It has a contract 
in writing with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
for a pick-up and delivery service, but it is 
in no way subject to the directions of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Further, there is 
nothing to prevent it carrying on, and it does 
carry on, a general cartage and warehousing 
business. 

Assuming, however, that the company comes 
within the wide wording of Section 3 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, it is not 
a company engaged in war work. Order in 
Council 7440 recites that by Order in Council 
3495, dated 7th November, 1939, the operation 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
was extended to all disputes between em- 
ployers and employees engaged in war work. 
No definition of war work is given, but from 
the use of such expression as “the Government 
in awarding war contracts has exercised care 
that profits be restricted” it would seem to be 
obvious that “war work” means work on war 
contracts. Not only is the employer not en- 
gaged in war work but the evidence is clear that 
any increase in business arising out of war 
conditions is negligible. The increases of 
operating revenue from 1938 to 1939, and from 
1939 to 1940 shown on page four are small, and 
according to the employer are not attributable 
to war conditions. 


Order in Council 7440 is expressed to be:— 

For the guidance of Boards of Conciliation 
set up under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in carrying out their duties, to 
direct attention to the principles enunciated 
in Order in Council P.C. 2685, 19th June, 
1940, which are hereby reaffirmed, and _ to 
approve the following principles of wartime 
wage policy applicable to conditions in indus- 
tries coming within the purview of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, as extended 
by P.C. 3495, 7th November, 1939. 


The board finds considerable difficulty in 
construing this provision, but treats it as if 
it was the duty of the board to give effect to 
the principles subsequently enunciated as the 
board understands them. Dealing first with 
the question of wages, Subsection 3 of the 
Order in Council contains the following pro- 
vision :— 


Wage rate levels established by agreement 
or practice in any industry or trade, nation- 
ally or locally during the period 1926-29, or 
higher levels established thereafter but prior 
to the date hereof, shall be considered gener- 
ally fair and reasonable except that where it 
is clearly shown that exceptional circumstances 
during that period resulted in depressed and 
sub-normal, or unduly enhanced, or abnormal, 
wages in a _ particular industry, trade, or 
locality, a Board may adjust such rates to 
what it considers fair and reasonable under 
such circumstances. 
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At the outset it should be pointed out that 
no guidance is given in the Order in Council 
to define what an industry or trade comprises 
The board asked the employees and the em: 
ployer to indicate what they contended con- 
stituted the industry to which the employer 
and employees belong. The contention of 
the employees was expressed as follows:— 


It is suggested that the definition of the 
industry, of which the establishment known as 
the Manitoba Cartage and Warehousing Com- 
pany, Limited, is a part, might correctly be 
stated to be a “Railway, Cartage and Ware- 
housing Service.” Its main function,-as Official 
Contract Agents of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, is confined to serving consignees 
and consignors of that Railway Company, as 
described in pages 4 and 5 of the Employees’ 
Submission and pages 4 and 5 of the Com- 
pany’s Submission. 


The industry is Dominion-wide in its scope: 
every important city having an official agent 
serving either both railways, as at Saskatoon, 
Sask., or an official agent serving each railway, 
as in the City of Winnipeg and elsewhere. 
Also by the operation of the cartage service 
by a Railway Company directly, such as the 
Canadian National Railways and_ Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company Cartage Services in 
many eastern Canadian cities. 


The employer in answer to the inquiry gave 
a list of a large number of transfer and 
cartage firms operating in Winnipeg, who com- 
peted with the employer for freight traffic in 
the area. 


The employer has the pick-up and delivery 
contract with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company above referred to. The National 
Cartage Company, Limited, has a similar agree- 
ment with the Canadian National Railways. 
These agreements set only a pick-up and 
delivery rate paid by the railways, which the 
evidence shows is unprofitable to the com- 
panies. All other rates are subject to competi- 
tion, and it is in reality the customer who 
employs the company and advises the railway 
company of the name of its cartage agent. 
The employer is, it 1s said, and we believe cor- 
rectly, more the agent of its customer than of 
the railway company for whom it acts. The 
business of the employer depends upon the 
good will and satisfaction of the customers with 
the rates it quotes and the service which it 
is able to give to its customers. 


There are a large number of firms and 
independent contractors doing a cartage busi- 
ness in greater Winnipeg. Some of these, in 
addition, carry on a storage and warehousing 
business. The great majority of them work 
under small overhead and from rented premises. 
There is no control of rates, and, in fact, owing 
to the large number of independent con- 
tractors in the field there can be no control 
of rates. The result is that the market is a 
highly competitive one and the rates are too 
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low to justify proper remuneration to those 
doing the work. 

The information along these lines was ob- 
tained by the board itself through the witnesses 
that it examined, and the board is of opinion 
that the industry 1s composed of all cartage, 
transfer and cartage, and storage businesses 
which come into competition with any phase of 
the business carried on by the employer. The 
use of the words “nationally or locally” in 
Clause 3 above does not clarify the problem 
of interpretation. There is evidence which 
the board obtained that the railway companies 
have similar contracts with similar companies 
in various parts of Canada, and there is some 
evidence that a similar situation prevails in 
other parts. Whether the industry is to be 
considered as a national or a local one there is 
no evidence before the board of what wage rate 
levels, if any, existed in the industry either by 
agreement or practice in the period 1926-29. 

As the employees have asked for an increase 
it would be their duty to establish wage rate 
levels for the 1926-29 period. This they have 
not succeeded in doing, and the board is of 
opinion that it would be impossible for them 
to do so. While a great many competitors of 
the employers have commenced business since 
1929, all the evidence before the board is that 
the same chaotic and competitive situation 
existed in the 1926-29 period. The evidence 
which the board has been able to gather is too 
unsatisfactory upon which to base a finding 
other than that the wage rate levels for ‘the 
period in question have not been established 
before the board. 

The employer in 1927 paid chauffeurs 
50 cents per hour for a five and one-half day 
week. In 1929 it increased this to 52 cents per 
hour for a five and one-half day week. This 
increase followed an increase in the revenue 
of the company. In 1930 the company paid 
its chauffeurs 49 cents per hour for a five and 
one-half day week. In 1933 the rate was re- 
duced to 40 cents per hour for actual time, 
and on the first of November, 1938, the rate 
was increased to 45 cents per hour for actual 
time, that being the amount fixed by the first 
agreement made between the employer and 
the employees to the employees’ union. 

The great majority of employees of the 
companies examined by the board who are 
doing similar work in Winnipeg are getting 
less than 45 cents per hour. The employees 
of some companies doing somewhat similar 
work are getting as high as 54 cents per hour, 
but this is as the result of peculiar conditions 
of employment. 

The board therefore finds that even if a 
case has been made for an increase in wages, 
the employer is not in a financial position 
to pay increased wages. The board further 
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finds that the employer could carry on its 
business by contracting out its cartage at less 
expense than it is under at present. 

It now becomes necessary to say something 
about the wartime cost-of-living bonus. Clause 
5 of Order in Council 7440 provides in part: 

“To assure the workers that, while they are 
called upon to share in such sacrifices as the 
war may make necessary for the whole nation, 
their basic standard of living will not be 
impaired by any unavoidable increases in the 
cost-of-living, a wartime cost-of-living bonus, 
independent of basic wage rates, may “properly 
be paid”, 

In the opinion of the board this Clause is 
unworkable. There is no definition of “basic 
standard of living” which would enable the 
board to form any opinion on the meaning 
of the clause. Further, there is no formula 
for determining what a basic standard of 
living is, either generally or as applied to this 
particular case. Certain suggestions on this 
matter are included in suggestions already re- 
ferred to, but these suggestions have no 
validity in so far as this board is concerned, 
being merely matters of opinion not authorized 
by the Order in Council or the Act. 

The board, therefore, feels that it cannot 
in view of the findings above set forth, make 
any direction as to the payment of a bonus, 
but would call the attention of the Minister 
to the offer of the employer for the trial 
period for one year from the Ist of July, 1941, 
and would recommend that the employees 
should accept the offer. 

The conditions in the cartage, and cartage 
and storage business in the area have already 
been referred to. Rate cutting is rampant, 
with the results that (a) the companies such 
as the employer who employ the larger group 
of workers are suffering severely and (b) 
wages and working conditions also are ad- 
versely affected. 

The board ventures to express its opinion 
that this situation will continue and probably 
become worse unless steps are taken by the 
proper authorities to establish and enforce 
uniform cartage rates which will permit the 
payment of proper minimum wages, the im- 
provement of working conditions including the 
fixing of maximum hours, and a reasonable 
return to the firms engaged in the business. 

The board therefore urges that the Domin 
ion take the necessary steps if practicable in 
co-operation with provincial and municipal 
authorities to achieve a very desirable result. 

Dated at the City of Winnipeg, in the 
Province of Manitoba, this 28th day of July, 
A.D., 1941. 

(Sgd.) J. W. Morrison, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) E. K. Williams, 
Member. 
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Minority Report 


To: The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


In the matter of the dispute between the 
Mamtoba Cartage and Warehousing Com- 
pany, Limited, and its employees, being 
chauffeurs, warehousemen, etc., members of 
Division No. 258, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Ralway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers. 


(1) The Board appointed by you to deal 
with the matters in dispute between the above- 
named parties has completed its investigations 
and has prepared a majority report. The 
undersigned disagrees with the other two mem- 
bers in several matters and submits the follow- 
ing minority report:— (2) The request of the 
employees that the forty-eight hour week be 
established, and that any work performed after 
eight and one-half hours’ service, Monday to 
Friday inclusive, and five and one-half hours’ 
service on Saturday, be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half time, should be conceded 
by the company. The company contends that 
the payment of time and one-half time would 
be excessive and beyond their capacity to pay, 
however, they are prepared to meet with the 
employees’ committee for the purpose of work- 
ing out an arrangement whereby certain num- 
bers of employees would be called to report 
for duty at certain varying times. I am in 
agreement with the employees’ contention 
that the payment of overtime at the rate of 
time and one-half time is a penalty provision 
designed to check, if not stop, working em- 
ployees beyond their assigned daily hours. 

(3) The request of the employees that they 
be granted one week’s vacation with pay is also 
viewed by the company as being an added cost 
to their operations, which they feel they can- 
not afford. This added cost would be equal to 
increasing the staff by one man. The employ- 
ees of many of the firms giving evidence to 
the board enjoy the privileges of vacations with 
pay of from one to two weeks in each year, 
and where it was found impossible to release 
an employee during any year, they are com- 
pensated therefor by a bonus. The general 
manager of the Manitoba Cartage Company 
agrees that vacations with pay are desirable 
and necessary. I am of the opinion that vaca- 
tions could be provided for the employees at 
very little added cost to the company. 

(4) The stand taken by the employees 
respecting the re-establishment of the 1929 
“basic” rate of pay of fifty-two cents per hour 
in conformity with the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440, Section 3, is supported by 
many of the firms in the evidence presented to 
the board, to the effect that the rates of pay 
then prevailing in the industry were fairly 
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general and not unduly enhanced, and may, 
therefore, be considered as fair and reasonable. 
The attached summary of wages and hours, 
etc., indicates that while the wages of the 
employees of the Manitoba Cartage Company 
are not the lowest, there are substantially 
higher wages paid to-day to the employees of 
some of the larger firms in the industry locally, 
who are subject to the competitive practices 
now prevailing. The cost-of-living bonus, while 
separate and apart from the basic rate of pay, 
is stated in Order in Council P.C. 7440: 


To assure the workers that, while they are 
called upon to share in such sacrifices as the 
war may make necessary for the whole nation, 
their basic standard of living will not be im- 
paired by any unavoidable increases in the cost 
of living, a wartime cost-of-living bonus, inde- 
Repeat of basic wage rates, may properly be 
pai 


and this is further clarified by Order in Council 
P.C. 4643, which states: 


The bonus shall be paid in the first instance 
only if the cost of living has risen by as much 
as 5 per cent; thereafter, the bonus shall be 
increased only if the cost-of-living has risen by 
5 per cent or more and three months have 
elapsed since the last previous determination 
of the amount of the bonus, or decreased only 
if the cost of living has fallen by 5 per cent or 
more and three months have elapsed since the 
last previous determination of the amount of 
the bonus. 

(iv) Subject ‘to the provisions of the last 
preceding subsection, for each rise of 1 per cent 
in the cost of living the amount of the bonus 
shall be 25 cents per week, except for male 
workers under 21 years of age and female 
workers, who, if employed at basic rates of 
less than 50 cents an hour on jobs which by 
custom or practice are not ordinarily assigned 
to adult workers, shall receive a bonus of 1 per 
cent of their basic wage rates. 

In the light of the foregoing quotations the 


argument and contention of the employees, at 
page 12 of their first submission, is substan- 
tiated. At page 1 of the employees’ submis- 
sion No. 3, the increasing costs are clearly set 
out in the following quotation: 


(2) Increasing and unavoidable fixed costs to 
the employees in the form of increased National 
Defence Tax payments and Unemployment In- 
surance premiums more than absorb the prof- 
fered partial bonus increase (for the average 
employee concerned in this enquiry, these two 
items alone will mean an added burden to him 
of approximately $1.38 per week, or roughly 
$5.98 per month of 26 working days) without 
making any allowance whatever for the increased 
cost-of-living, which to-day is figured at 7-7 per 
cent or $1.93 per week. In other words, the 
absolute minimum increased burden on _ these 
employees can be placed at $3.31 per week, or 
approximately $14.30 per month, and deducting 
from this the estimated figure of $3.50 per month 
offered by the Company, leaves the employees 
in the unhappy position of having to endeavour 
to carry an added load of approximately $10.80 
per month, out of an income already below that 
which is necessary to provide a minimum stand- 
ard of living, or even provide the basic neces- 
sities of life. 
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The foregoing leaves no alternative to agree- 
ing with their request that a cost-of-living 
bonus of $1.93 per week be paid. 

(5) The examination of many witnesses, rep- 
resenting highway transport, city transfer, 
draying and cartage services, in this region, 
revealed how highly competitive the industry 
is, and the chaotic condition the industry as 
a whole is in. Operating in the midst of this 
condition, the Manitoba Cartage Company 
found itself in direct competition with these 
many firms for its profitable business. The 
Manitoba Cartage Company’s railway business 
is 46 per cent L:C.L. (pick up and delivery 
service), being shipments to and from the 
C.P.R. freight sheds. Of this service the 
Manitoba Cartage Company says in their sub- 
mission, as well as orally before the board: 

“The fact is that the only rate which is set 
and not subject to competition is the unpro- 
fitable P. & D. rate, paid by the C.P.R.” 

I am of the opinion that the low rate paid 
by the C.P:R., for its P. & D. services, is in 
the main responsible for the low wage rates 
that prevail in the railway cartage industry. 
These low rates would have some influence 
on the rates charged by other cartage and 
transfer firms throughout this area, aggra- 
vating the destructive rate-cutting practices 
and adding further distress to the existing 
chaotic conditions. The wages and working 
conditions of the employees concerned suffer- 
as a consequence, and the stability and pro- 
fitability of the business is undermined. These 
detrimental factors prevent the establishment 
of uniform cartage rates, which in turn make 
it very difficult to improve the working 
conditions of the employees and establish a 
comfortable standard of living in the indus- 
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try. Unless this problem of stabilizing the 
industry is tackled fundamentally it will mean 
that the economic conditions of the employees 
will grow progressively worse. 


(6) I therefore recommend the granting of 
the requests of the employees as contained in 
their proposed schedule of wages and working 
conditions, plus the cost-of-living bonus, as 
qualified by their submissions to the board, 
and that the following suggestions be given 
consideration as a means of overcoming the 
difficult situation the employees and the in- 
dustry as a whole are confronted with; these 
suggestions being concurred in by my 
colleagues on the board, which also appear 
in the majority report: 


“The conditions in the cartage and storage 
business in the area have already been referred 
to. Rate-cutting is rampant with the results 
that (a) the companies such as the employer 
who employ the larger group of workers are 
suffering severely, and (6) wages and working 
conditions also are adversely affected. 

The board ventures to express its opinion 
that this situation will continue and probably 
become worse unless steps are taken by the 
proper authorities to establish and enforce 
uniform cartage rates which will permit the 
payment of proper minimum wages and the im- 
provement of working conditions, including the 
fixing of maximum hours, and a_ reasonable 
return to the firms engaged in the business. 
The board, therefore, urges that the Dominion 
Government take the necessary steps, if neces- 
sary, In co-operation with provincial and muni- 
cipal authorities to achieve a very necessary 
result”’. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sed.) G. A. Brown, 
Member. 


Manitoba, 
1941. 


Winnipeg, 
July 30, 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Prince Rupert Dry Dock and Shipyard 
and Its Shipwrights and Joiners 


On August 5 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dispute 
between the Prince Rupert Dry Dock and 
Shipyard, Prince Rupert, B.C., and its ship- 
wrights and joiners, some being members of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners 
of America and some being members of the 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. R. O. Campney, K.C., Vancouver, B.C., 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Rev. C. D. 
Clarke, Victoria, B.C., appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. T. W. 
Brown, Prince Rupert, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. 


Approximately 60 employees were directly 
affected by the dispute, which arose out of 
their request for an increase in wages from 83 
cents per hour to 90 cents per hour, in order 
to bring their basic rate of pay up to the level 
of the rates in effect at other shipyards on the 
Pacific coast. 

With the board’s assistance the parties 
reached a settlement of the dispute and a 
signed agreement embodying the terms of the 
settlement forms part of the board’s report. 
The agreement, effective from July 24, 1941, 
for the duration of the war and thereafter until 
the completion of contracts incidental thereto, 
provides for a basic wage rate of 90 cents per 
hour, retroactive to March 1, 1941. Provision 
is also made in the pareement for the payment 
of wartime cost-of-living bonuses. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between McKinnon Industries, Limited, 
and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
McKinnon Industries, Limited, St. Catharines, 
Ont., and its machinists, tool and die makers, 
forgemen, machine operators, moulders, core- 
makers, etc., members of Local 199, United 
Automobile Workers of America, has submitted 
its report to the Minister of Labour. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. T. Mulcahy, Pembroke, 
Ont., chairman, appointed in the absence of a 
joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. Drummond Wren, Toronto, 
Ont., appointed on the nomination of the 
employees; and Mr. J. J. Bench, KC., St. 
Catharines, Ont., appointed on the nomination 
of the employer. 

The report of the board is signed by all 
three members, who are unanimous in recom- 
mending payment of a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus to the employees in accordance with the 
principles of Order in Council P.C. 7440. 

The chairman and Mr. Bench found existing 
wage rate levels to be fair and reasonable, and 
stated that they equalled or exceeded the 
highest wage rate level paid in this establish- 
ment during the period January 1, 1926, to 
December 16, 1940. 

Mr. Wren, although concurring in the board’s 
recommendation concerning the cost-of-living 
bonus, submitted a minority report in support 
of the employees’ request for wage increases. 

The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
Wren’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and in the matter of 
a dispute between the McKinnon Indus- 
tries, Limited, employer and its machin- 
ists, tool and die makers, forgemen, 
machine operators, moulders, coremakers, 
etc., being members of Local Union 199, 
United Automobile Workers of America, 
employees. 


To the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, KC., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by you to investigate the afore- 
mentioned dispute begs to submit its report 
and recommendations. 

Public sessions of the board were held at 
St. Catharines on June 2, 3 and 4, 1941. A 
private session of the board was held on the 
afternoon of the 4th of June and again on 
the 5th of June. In addition to these earlier 


meetings of the board the chairman conducted 
an investigation at the office of the company 
into the pay records and for the purpose of 
reporting to his colleagues on the board his 
findings as to whether or not there was put 
into effect at the company’s plant a general 
wage increase in or about the month of 
February, 1940. At the instigation of the 
employees the board held two further public 
sessions at St. Catharines on the 28rd and 
24th days of June, 1941, and final private 
sessions at Toronto on the 31st of July and 
August 1 for the purpose of formulating this 
report and recommendations. At the session 
of the board held on the 24th day of June 
Mr. Bench was unable to be present, this 
meeting by the chairman and Mr. Wren with 
representatives of the employees and company 
being held at the latter’s office for the purpose 
of reviewing again the pay records of the 
company and with a view to resolving the 
dispute in that respect arising out of the 
employees’ allegations that no general wage 
increase was put into effect in the month of 
February, 1940. 


Throughout the public sessions the em- 
ployees were represented by Mr. R. S. Stacey 
and Mr. A. E. Hillier and- at certain of the 
sessions were also represented by Messrs. Fred 
Steeve and Geo. Campbell. The employer 
was represented by Messrs. Wecker, McArthur 
and Branch. Both the employer and em- 
ployees submitted briefs, copies of which are 
appended hereto and supplemented these 
written submissions by verbal evidence. 

The formal application by the union for the 
establishment of the Board of Conciliation 
indicates the nature and cause of the dispute 
as being the request by the union for increases 
to all factory employees. The increases which 
are sought are a raise of ten cents per hour 
to hourly paid employees and an increase of 
fifteen per cent to piece workers and incentive 
plan workers. Attached to the application 
for the establishment of the board is a copy 
of a letter written by the company to the 
chairman of the union bargaining committee 
which sets forth that while the company is 
unable to meet the request for general in- 
creases in, wages it was prepared to give con- 
sideration to the granting of a cost-of-living 
bonus to meet the increase in rising living 
costs. The parties having failed to meet on 
this latter ground, they agreed to submit the 
matter for investigation and report by a board 
established under the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act. 
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Having regard to the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440, this board was therefore 
called upon to inquire and report as to whether 
or not— 


(a) There should be granted by the company 
increases in wage rates from those 
obtaining at the time of the establish- 

* ment of the board; and 


(b) If no increase in wage rates should be 
granted, whether or not a cost-of-living 
bonus should be paid by the company 
to its employees. 


In approaching the determination of the 
two questions thus propounded for the con- 
sideration of this board strict regard must be 
had for the provisions of the Order in Council 
above mentioned. While, before the passing 
of the Order in Council it may have been 
open to a board to make recommendations 
“according to the merits and substantial justice 
of the case”, the deliberations and recommen- 
dations of any such board plainly are now 
circumscribed by the clear provisions of the 
Order in Council. The provisions of this 
enactment we regard as precise and its purpose 
beyond doubt. We quote, with approval, 
excerpts from the pamphlet entitled “Canada’s 
Wartime Wages Policy” issued as a supplement 
to the Lasour Gazerre for July, 1941, as 
follows :— : 


“Tf the policy of P.C. 7440 is generally 
accepted it will help to stop or limit inflation. 
This is its main purpose. Workers whose 
memories go back to 1914-1920 do not need 
to be reminded that, once inflation starts, 
wages never catch up with the cost of living. 
On the other hand, if inflation cannot be 
prevented, P.C. 7440 gives labour a shield 
against the worst consequences of rising 
prices. . . If there is no ceiling on wages, 
inflation is almost inevitable and the wage- 
earner will be the first and the most serious 
sufferer. . . It is obvious that no class in 
Canada should be given preferred treatment in 
sharing the war burden, and labour would be 
the last class to shirk its responsibility and 
its share of sacrifice. Yet the government does 
realize that labour must be protected to the 
extent that its health, its high morale and 
its productive capacity must not be impaired. 
These intangible factors are weapons necessary 
to win this war. Hence P.C. 7440 has been 
enacted to insure that excessive inroads on the 
cost of basic necessities only should not 
adversely affect the productive capacity of 
Canadian labour. Beyond that—and in addi- 
tion to protection from any non-complying 
employers—labour should not ask for any 
favours or seek to take advantage of a life 
and death struggle... .” 
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The effect of Order in Council P.C. 7440, 
enacted on the 16th day of December, 1940, 
is to regard as generally fair and reasonable 
the highest wage rate level paid by the em- 
ployer for different occupational groups during 
the period Ist January, 1926, to the 16th day 
of December, 1940. 


Tt is possible to rebut this presumption of 
fairness and reasonableness only if it is clearly 
shown that such highest wage rates paid in 
the establishment during this period were 
either unduly enhanced or unduly low or 
subnormal. Here it was not contended by the 
employer that such highest wage rate levels 
were unduly enhanced. It necessarily follows 
therefore that if the present wage rate levels 
in this plant are equal to or higher than the 
highest rates paid the various occupational 
groups during this period January 1, 1926, to 
December 16, 1940, such present wage rate 
levels must be considered fair and reasonable 
unless it is clearly shown that the highest wage 
rate level obtaining during the standard period 
was unduly low or subnormal. 


In the year 1937 negotiations took place 
between the company and the union which 
resulted in an agreement covering wages, 
hours and conditions of work, grievance pro- 
cedure and the other usual items normally 
to be found in agreements of this kind. While 
the written agreement of 1937 may not set 
forth a schedule of all wages in the plant 
the implication is that the wages prevailing 
at that time, in addition to those specifically 
mentioned, should be regarded as agreeable 
to employer and employee and it was further 
put in evidence before the board, that, at the 
time of the execution of this collective bargain- 
ing agreement the parties were in accord with 
the wage rates then obtaining in the establish- 
ment. There was no evidence before the board 
that the provisions of this agreement of 1937 
have been abrogated. It was further common 
ground before the board that the wage rates 
prevailing after the conclusion of the agree- 
ment of 1937 were generally equal to or higher 
than the highest rates granted to occupational 
groups at any time prevailing in the establish- 
ment during the period January, 1926, to the 
date of the agreement. There was also evi- 
dence before the board on behalf of the 
employer, and which was not put in dispute, 
that the rates presently paid in this establish- 
ment are generally equal to or in excess of 
those prevailing at the time of the 1987 agree- 
ment and further that the present wage rate 
levels are, generally speaking, in excess of 
those paid by the company down to December 
16, 1940. 


It is fair to state that the union representa- 
tives did not quarrel with the accuracy of the 
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above stated history of the wage policy in 
McKinnon Industries, Limited, and granted 
that, having regard to the provisions of Order 
in Council P.C. 7440, a presumption was raised 
that the present wage rate levels are fair and 
reasonable. 

However, the union rather puts its case on 
the ground that, in this establishment there 
were exceptional circumstances to show that 
the wage rate level obtaining between Janu- 
ary 1, 1926, and December 16, 1940, was 
unduly low or subnormal and the company’s 
wage rate levels are presently unduly low or 
subnormal and that, consequently, the request 
for an increase is properly within the excep- 
tion contained in Section 3 of the Order in 
Council. 

The sole ground put forward by the union 
to support this allegation was that McKinnon 
Industries, Limited, should be considered as 
an automobile plant and that its wage rate 
levels should be compared with such indus- 
tries as General Motors Corporation, at 
Oshawa, Chrysler Corporation, at Windsor and 
Ford Motor Company, at Walkerville. It was 
argued by the union that the wage rate levels 
prevailing at McKinnon Industries, Limited, 
are lower than those obtaining in the establish- 
ments of the manufacturers of motor cars 
above cited. 

To support the contention that this estab- 
lishment should be classed with the manu- 
facturers of motor cars, the union points to 
the fact that McKinnon Industries, Limited, 
is a wholly-owned subsidiary of General 
Motors Corporation. This corporate relation- 
ship is urged as sufficient to justify the com- 
parison for which the union contends and it 
is the only fact put forward by the employees 
for this purpose. 

It may be observed in passing that the argu- 
ment of the union in this connection seems 
to overlook the feature that General Motors 
Corporation by itself and its various sub- 
sidiaries is the manufacturer of many prod- 
ucts wholly unrelated to the automobile in- 
dustry. However, the board considers that, 
even if the union’s contention should be 
accepted and the wage rate levels of Mc- 
Kinnon Industries, Limited, be declared to 
be comparable to those of the above named 
automobile manufacturers, this would not be 
sufficient to bring the case within the excep- 
tion of section 3 of the Order in Council. 
There is another ground upon which the board 
considers that the union’s claim in this con- 
nection fails. It was clearly established before 
the board that McKinnon Industries, Limited, 
cannot be classed as a manufacturer of auto- 
mobiles. 

It is undoubtedly accurate to state that the 
company manufactures automotive parts. 
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However, it also manufactures many prod- 
ucts which are entirely unrelated to the pro- 
duction of automobiles, e.g., motors for elec- 
tric refrigerators. It is in direct competition 
with other suppliers of automobile parts and 
even manufactures itself such parts for com- 
petitors of General Motors in the automo- 
tive field. It is presently engaged in the 
manufacture of munitions of war, some at 
least of which have no connection whatsoever 
with the automotive industry. The company 
is a Separate corporate entity and competes 
in the labour market entirely independently 
of its parent company, General Motors Cor- 
poration. In this latter respect it may be 
noted that McKinnon Industries, Limited, is 
considerably removed, geographically speak- 
ing, from Oshawa, Windsor and Walkerville. 
It draws its labour supply from the immediate 
St. Catharines area and to put it at its widest 
limits, from the Niagara Peninsula as a 
whole. In this area it is in competition with 
other plants making products of a comparable 
character, two of which are Hayes Steel 
Products, Limited, at Merritton, and Thomp- 
son Products, Limited, at St. Catharines. 

For the above mentioned and other reasons 
the board considers that effect cannot be 
given to the union’s contention that the wage 
rate levels paid by McKinnon Industries, 
Limited, are within the exception contained 
in Section 3 of the Order in Council. 

By reason of what is hereinbefore set forth 
the board is compelled to report that the wage 
rate levels paid by McKinnon Industries, 
Limited, are generally fair and reasonable 
and that the request of the union for an 
increase in wage rates ought not to be enter- 
tained. In addition to the general circum- 
stances which we have already set forth there 
are two additional features which should be 
noted as supporting our view that the wage 
rate levels obtaining in this establishment 
should be regarded as fair and reasonable. 

After the declaration of the present war, 
and in November of 1939, the union sought 
an increase in the then prevailing wage rates 
at McKinnon Industries, Limited. The re- 
sulting dispute was, by consent of the parties, 
referred to the sole arbitration of Mr. Louis 
Fine of the Ontario Department of Labour. 
Mr. Fine investigated the employees’ request 
and made a report under date of November 
13, 1939, and which report was filed with the 
board by the union as exhibit No. 7. The 
findings of the arbitrator were against the 
union’s contention that wages should be 
increased. 

The additional item which should be noted 
is that members of another local of the United 
Automobile Workers of America, and being the 
employees of Hayes:Steel Products, of Merri- 
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ton, recently were parties to an investigation 
conducted by a Board of Conciliation into 
the wage rate levels obtaining in this last 
mentioned establishment at Merritton. At 
the hearings held before that board it appears 
from its report that the union there set up 
the wage rate levels prevailing at McKinnon 
Industries, Limited, as being the standard for 
that region and with respect to which wages 
it asked the board to compare those being 
paid at Hayes Steel Products. In a letter 
written by the regional director of the union 
to the Hayes Steel Products board, and which 
is incorporated in its report, it is plainly 
stated that the union there admits that Mc- 
Kinnon Industries, Limited, wages are not 
depressed. It is evident that, in the Hayes 
Steel Products dispute, the union took the 
position that McKinnon Industries, Limited, 
was an establishment comparable in character 
to Hayes Steel Products and, consequently, 
that it is properly classified with industries 
of that character rather than with automobile 
manufacturing plants which have their loca- 
tion considerably removed from this region. 

It is also worthy of observation that com- 
mencing with a date in July in the year 1940, 
the company pays annually to its employees 
a vacation allowance. In the year 1940 this 
consisted of a payment of 23 per cent of each 
employee’s earnings from June 15, 1939, to 
June 14, 1940, and was paid to all hourly 
rated employees having one year’s service on 
July 1, 1940, who were working at that time 
or who were laid off subsequent to May 
1, 1940. 

The board having determined that it should 
recommend against any increase in the wage 
rate levels it then approached the problem of 
the cost-of-living bonus. 

The company contends that early in Febru- 
ary, 1940, (on or about the 2nd and 4th of 
February) there was put into effect in the 
establishment a general increase in wages. It 
was put in evidence by the employer that at 
least 95 per cent of the employees were given 
increases in wages at that time or within a 
few days thereafter; that the increase was 
approximately 5 per cent of the then current 
wage rates and that the increase was so 
almost universal throughout the establishment 
as to the considered ‘‘a general wage increase 
throughout the. establishment at that time.” 
The union challenged the accuracy of this 
testimony and contended that the changes in 
the wage structure in February, 1940, were 
“individual adjustments in rates” and not a 
general increase of wages. 

As has been stated hereinbefore, the chair- 
man, at the request of his colleagues on the 
board, attended at the McKinnon Industries 
plant on the 5th of June and there made a 


check of the payroll records of the company 
with the assistance of Mr. Steeve and Mr. 
Hillier representing the employees. This 
investigation by the chairman was later sup- 
plemented by a further investigation by the 
chairman and Mr. Wren on June 24, when 
representatives of both the company and the 
employees were present. An examination of 
the payroll records was made on the 24th of 
June, sufficiently exhaustive in nature as to 
meet the expressed satisfaction of the em- 
ployees. The only proper conclusion which 
can be drawn from this painstaking inquiry 
is that the additional payments put into 
effect by the company in the month of 
February, 1940, must be characterized as a 
“oeneral wage increase thoughout the estab- 
lishment at that time.” It may be pointed out in 
passing that the records which were examined 
showed further that a very substantial number 
of employees of this company have received 
increases, and some of them several increases, 
since that which was given in February, 1940. 
The board therefore reports that there was 
put into effect in the month of February, 1940, 
a general increase in wage rates and that, for 
the purposes of measuring the rise in the cost- 
of-living index, the effective date to be taken 
is February 1, 1940. The board accordingly 
reports that, for the purposes of measuring 
the increase in the cost-of-living index and 
upon which the bonus provided for in Order 
in Council P.C. 7440 should be paid by 
McKinnon Industries, Limited, the basic 
datum is that of 103-8, taking the base as of 
August, 1939, at 100-8. 


FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The board finds that present wage rate 
levels in McKinnon Industries, Limited, do 
in fact equal or exceed the highest wage rate 
level paid in this establishment during the 
period January 1, 1926, to December 16, 
1940, and that such present wage rates are 
fair and reasonable. 


2. The board further finds that the present 
wage rates at McKinnon Industries, Limited, 
are fair and reasonable as compared with the 
wage rate levels established for similar occu- 
pations in comparable establishments in the 
region. 

3. The board further finds that there is no 
ground for holding that the wage rate levels 
at McKinnon Industries, Limited, were or 
are unduly low or subnormal. 

4. The board further finds that a general 
wage increase was put into effect at Mc- 
Kinnon Industries, Limited, in the month 
of February, 1940, and that the cost-of-living 
as measured by the index of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics at that time had arisen 
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to 103:8, taking the base as at August, 
1939, at 100-8. 


5. The index number of the cost-of-living 
in Canada as published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics did not rise five points 
above the level of 103-8 until May 1, 1941, 
when it is reported as having reached the 
figure of 109-4. 


6. The board further finds that the em- 
ployees of McKinnon Industries, Limited, are 
entitled to the payment of the cost-of-living 
bonus in accordance with the provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440 effective as from 
the ist day of May, 1941, when the index 
number is reported as having been 109-4. 
On the Ist day of June, 1941, the index 
number had risen to the figure of 110-5. 


7. The board therefore recommends that, 
commencing with the lst day of May, 1941, 
full-time workers should be paid a bonus of 
$1.25 per week, such bonus to continue at this 
rate to the 3lst day of May, 1941. Part-time 
workers should be paid an hourly bonus 
equal to $1.25 per week divided by the 
normal number of weekly hours worked. Male 
workers under 21 years of age and female 
workers who, being employed at basic rates of 
less than 50 cents an hour on jobs which by 
custom or practice are not ordinarily assigned 
to adult male workers, should receive a bonus 
of 5 per cent of their basic hourly rates sub- 
ject to a maximum of $1.25 per week. 


8. Commencing with the first day of June, 
1941, and to provide against the increase in 
the cost-of-living index number to 110-5, the 
bonus to full-time workers should be increased 
by an additional 25 cents per week; to part- 
time workers the bonus to be increased to an 
amount equal to $1.50 per week divided by 
the normal number of weekly hours worked, 
and to male workers under 21 years of age 
and female workers employed at basic rates of 
less than 50 cents per hour on jobs by 
custom or practice not ordinarily assigned to 
adult male workers, the bonus above provided 
for shall be increased by an additional 1 per 
cent. 

The intent and purpose of the foregoing 
recommendation as to payment of bonus is 
that on the basis of the index number of 
109-4 as of May 1, 1941, full-time workers 
should receive a bonus of $1.25 per week as 
and from that date, and that, to take care 
of the subsequent rise of approximately one 
point on the Ist day of June, 1941, the bonus 
should be increased as of the latter date, by 
25 cents per week, and that part-time workers 
and male workers under 21 years of age, 
together with the class of female workers 
above described, should share in the bonuses 
and the recommended increases proportionately. 


For the purposes of the application of the 
provisions of Subsection iii of Section 5 of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440, the board recom- 
mends that the index number obtaining 
as of June 1, 1941, should be regarded as 
“the last previous determination of the amount 
of the bonus,” and that no further increase 
in the bonus should be granted until the 
cost-of-living index number as published by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has risen 
five points above the datum of 110-5, and, 
in any event not before September 1, 1941. 

With regard to any employee of the com- 
pany who may have commenced his or her 
employment subsequent to the Ist of May, 
1941, it is perhaps unnecessary to add that 
the afore-mentioned recommended bonus 
should be payable to any such employee only 
as and from the date of the commencement 
of his employment. 

We desire to add that on the 16th day of 
July, 1941, the company inquired of the board 
as to whether or not it might properly com- 
mence payment of the cost-of-living bonus to 
its employees having regard to the cost-of- 
living index having risen the requisite number 
of points and more than three months having 
elapsed since the last increase in wage rates. 
The board readily agreed that the company 
might initiate such a bonus in accordance 
with the provisions of the Order in Council 
effective with the current pay period and 
without prejudice to any recommendation 
which this board might make as to the date 
upon which the payment of such a bonus 
should: first become effective. The board has 
since been advised by McKinnon Industries, 
Limited, that payment of the bonus was 
initiated by it effective as of the 13th day of 
July, 1941. The company has further under- 
taken in a statement published to its em- 
ployees that, if this board reports and recom- 
mends that payment of the cost-of-living 
bonus should be made as of an earlier date 
than the 138th day of July, 1941, payment of 
the arrears would be made to the employees 
in subsequent pay periods. Having regard 
to the findings and recommendations of this 
board that the bonus should become effective 
on the Ist day of May, 1941, and having 
further regard to the company’s undertaking 
above mentioned, it is anticipated that the 
amount of the bonus accrued to the em- 
ployees between May 1, 1941, and July 13, 
1941, will be paid by the company in its next 
ensuing pay period. 

Mr. Bench desires it to be said that he has 
entertained some doubt as to the above 
mentioned recommendation numbered 8 being 
strictly in accord with the provisions of the 
amended Order in Council P.C. 7440. He 
has been concerned as to whether or not the 
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provisions of Section 5 of the Order in Council 
permit of a recommendation that the bonus 
should be increased by the factional addition 
in the month of June. The other members 
of the board take the view that such a 
recommendation is impliedly authorized by 
the provisions of Subsection (iv) of Section 
5 and it is with this opinion that Mr. Bench 
finds himself in some doubt. However, he 
desires it to be said, that notwithstanding his 
hesitation to agree on this particular point he 
has determined to concur in the recommenda- 
tion because he considers that the practical 
result would not be materially altered if his 
interpretation of this provision of the Order 
in Council were adopted, and for the further 
reason that such a recommendation seems in 
harmony with the stated purpose and the spirit 
of the enactment. 

While concurring in the aforementioned 
recommendations pertaining to the application 
of the cost-of-living bonus, and only for 
such purpose signing this report, Mr. Wren 
is individually of the opinion that the 
moulders in the foundry department and the 
employees in the girls’ Delco division did not 
receive an effective increase in wage rates in 
February, 1940, and it is his view, with which 
his colleagues on the board are unable to 
agree, that some further adjustment is 
warranted in these two departments. Further, 
and for the purposes of applying the exception 
contained in Section 3 of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440, Mr. Wren has maintained that the 
union’s contention as to the comparison of 
the McKinnon wage rates with those of 
automobile manufacturers, is well founded. 

We desire further to add an expression of 
the board’s admiration for the spirit of co- 
operation and willingness to confer on the 
part of both employer and employee in this 
factory and all of which was made evident to 
the board during the course of this investi- 
gation. No minor difficulties or individual 
causes of complaint were disclosed before us 
which cannot be solved by resort to the 
grievances procedure, in which tribunal each 
side has a right to expect the other to be 
reasonable and not arbitrary—particularly now 
when the all-out effort of both capital and 
labour are so vitally necessary to ensure 


adequate supplies of war materials and 
essential products, 
Dated at the City of Toronto, in the 


County of York, this Ist day of August, A.D. 
1941. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sed.) John T, Mulcahy, 

Chairman. 
Drummond Wren, 
Nominee of employees. 
(Sed.) J. J. Bench, 

Nominee of employer. 


(Sed.) 


Minority Report 


Minority Report of The Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation in the matter of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
m the matter of dispute between The 
Mckinnon Industries, Limited and its 
machinists, tool and die makers, forgemen, 
machine operators, moulders, coremakers, 
etc., being members of Local Union 199, 
United Automobile Workers of America. 


August 9, 1941. 


To the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, KC., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


For the purpose of concurring in the recom- 
mendation pertaining to the application of the 
cost-of-living bonus and only for that purpose, 
I signed the unanimous report submitted in 
the above noted industrial dispute. 

As the cost-of-living index appears to be 
rising at an alarming rate, I had hoped statis- 
tics to July 1 would be available on August 
1, when the report was concluded. Had such 
been the case, an additional 25 cents per week 
would have been added to the $1.50 bonus 
recommended, as I concurred in the interpreta- 
tion of Order in Council P.C. 7440, which 
would have made this possible. Materially 
this may be of little consequence; psychologic- 
ally, it might properly be of much consequence. 

While agreeing in the interpretation of Order 
in Council P.C. 7440 pertaining to the appli- 
cation of the bonus in this instance, in spite 
of evident unanimous agreement that the 
increases in wage rates applied by the com- 
pany in February, 1940, constituted a general 
wage increase, and that the vast majority of the 
employees received increases, I have reserva- 
tions on that point. These can be enumerated 
as follows:— 

(a) Increases varied from 1 cent per hour 
to 10 cents per hour and a few rates were not 
increased “because they were at the top rate” 
which is some evidence of a levelling off of 
rates or a general adjustment procedure. 


(b) While examining the records in the 
company offices on June 24, the general 
manager made the statement that the com- 
pany had not at any time contended that a 
general wage increase had been effected in 
February, 1940. 

(c) In my opinion the moulders in the 
foundry department did not receive an in- 
crease in February, 1940. The company states 
that prior to February, 1940, the moulders 
objective hourly earnings were increased from 
75 cents to 79 cents. This was accomplished 
by decreasing the load on the conveyer, making 
more space available for the moulders’ produc- 
tion. The company claimed that they thereby 
made it possible, for instance, for the ten 
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moulders on blocks to produce 50 blocks per 
hour, against the 40 per hour previously. The 
union submitted that prior to February, 1940, 
the block moulders were paid at the rate of 
$18.75 per hundred and that there had been 
no increase in that price. With this the com- 
pany agreed, but maintained that previous to 
reducing the load on the conveyer, an allow- 
ance had been made in timing the job owing 
to that situation. 


It having been previously contended by the 
company that their’s was a most competitive 
industry, I cannot conceive of them paying 
high rates for low production which would 
naturally result in a considerable increase in 
labour costs when compared with those of their 
competitors. This becomes evident when we 
examine the competitors’ production costs. We 
were informed that the competitor in Windsor 
employed 15 moulders on this particular job 
(blocks) and that their hourly objective was 
55 blocks. This equals an hourly objective 
of 3-5 blocks per man. Prior to the objective 
increase in McKinnons in 1940, the hourly 
objective per man was 4:0. After February, 
1940, this per man hourly objective was in- 
creased 5:0 blocks. The moulders’ average 
earnings in the competitive plant were 90 cents 
per hour, compared to 80 cents per hour in 
McKinnons. 

On the other hand, prior to February, 1940, 
the objective hourly rate was 75 cents. On 
several occasions the board was informed that 
piece work rates were set with certain allow- 
ances, which is understandable, that would 
make it possible for piece workers to earn an 
average of 10 per cent more than the objective 
rate. It should follow, therefore, that the 
average hourly earnings of the moulders should 
now be 79 cents plus 10 per cent—86-9 cents. 
From evidence submitted by the company, 
however, the board learned that the average 
hourly earnings of “experienced employees” 
(moulders) for the first four months of 1941 
were 80 cents. Were it even possible for these 
moulders to reach the minimum objective of 
five blocks per hour at the price of $18.75 per 
hundred, their hourly earnings would amount to 
93-7 cents as compared to the actual earnings 
of 80 cents per hour—one year after the 
“alleged” increase was put into effect. 


I have taken one process as an example. 
The same condition applies in the production 
of at least ten other items. It should be 
noted that the objective hourly rate is not an 
hourly base rate, but merely, as it implies, “an 
objective hourly rate.” The hourly base rate 
may be as much as 20 cents per hour less than 
the objective rate. An increase in the objec- 
tive hourly rate means nothing in relation to 
earnings. Only a change in the piece rate per 
hundred can alter earnings, with the exception 
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of new techniques which increase production 
with the same amount of effort and skill, none 
of which were applied in this instance. 

(d) In the girls Delco department the one 
cent per hour increase in February, 1940, pre- 
vailed. I am of the opinion that further adjust- 
ments should be made in this Department in 
addition to applying of the cost-of-living bonus. 

I find the union’s contention, that McKin- 
non Industries, Limited, is an integral part of 
the General Motors Corporation and thereby 
of the automobile industry, is well founded. 
While McKinnon Industries, Limited, has 
maintained its legal entity, it is wholly owned 
by the General Motors Corporation, of Dela- 
ware, U.S.A. The main outlet for its products 
is General Motors, of Oshawa. On the other 
hand, the corporation’s annual report of 1939 
states that the acquisition of McKinnon Indus- 
tries, Limited, “was for the purpose of 
strengthening the operating position of Gen- 
eral Motors in Canada.” In the direction of 
the company and its policies, the method 
usually employed by such companies is em- 
ployed here. Each branch plant is under the 
control of a plant manager, who is doubtless 
responsible to a vice-president for Canadian 
operations, with offices at Oshawa. It was only 
recently that the practice of the vice-president 
of carrying on all negotiations with the 
various local unions in their respective locali- 
ties, Oshawa, Windsor and St. Catharines, was 
discontinued, although a uniform wage policy 
had not been determined. The union argued 
that further evidence of the fact that McKin- 
non Industries, Limited, was a component part 
of General Motors Corporation was to be 
found in its interlocking directorate. 

The company argued that McKinnon’s was 
a self-determining and competitive plant, that 
even with regard to the needs of the assembly 
plant in Oshawa it was on a competitive basis 
with other parts plants. While this may quite 
properly be the case with a number of certain 
parts, it is obvious that after designing and 
experimenting with the major and majority of 
the parts, particularly assemblies, in the parent 
United States plants, a monopoly of their pro- 
duction would, of necessity, be acquired by the 
McKinnon Industries for Canada for other 
members of the General Motors family. Never- 
theless should those particular operations use 
less than full plant capacity, it is natural to 
assume that other items that could be produced 
economically would be added. This could be 
quite a varied list as such a plant as McKin- 
non’s with modern equipment and experienced 
workmen would be quite adaptable. Such use 
of surplus capacity is commendable but does 
not determine the nature of the industry. 

Many of the parts now produced by Mc- 
Kinnon’s in St. Catharines were previously 
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produced in the G. M. plamt in Oshawa. 
While produced in Oshawa, the work was part 
of the automobile industry. Similar work 
done in the Ford plant in Windsor is still 
part of the automobile industry, and the 
same condition applies with regard to the 
Chrysler Windsor plant. In the Ford and 
Chrysler cases the only difference is that the 
various operations are carried on in the same 
environment. I cannot agree that the de- 
centralization of several operations changes 
the nature of the industry. 

With the evidence that (a) McKinnon 
Industries, Limited, is an integral part of 
the General Motors Corporation and (b) 
thereby producing parts mainly for General 
Motors plants, I conclude that McKinnon 
Industries, Limited, should properly be classi- 
fied as a part of the automobile industry. As 
wage rates in the automobile industry have 
been established on a considerably higher 
scale than what now prevails in the McKinnon 
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Industries, Limited, I find that the increases 
of 10 cents an hour to hourly paid workers 
and 15 per cent to piece workers and incentive 
plan workers, requested by the union, is 
justified. My interpretation of Clause 3 in 
Order in Council P.C. 7440 “wage rate levels 
established by agreement or practice in any 
industry or trade, nationally or locally during 
the period 1926-29, or higher levels estab- 
lished thereafter but prior to the date hereof, 
shall be considered generally fair and reason- 
able. . .” would make it possible to provide 
those increases in order to bring the level 
of wage rates in the McKinnon Industries 
nearer to that higher level prevailing nation- 
ally in the automobile industry which has 
been established by agreement amd practice. 
This precludes the necessity of establishing 
“exceptional circumstances”. 
Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) DRUMMOND WREN, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Halifax Shipyards, Limited, and its 
Employees 


On August 5 the Minister of Labour received 
the report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dispute 
between Halifax Shipyards, Limited, Halifax, 
NS., and its employees, members of Local 1, 
Industrial Union of Marire and Shipbuilding 
Workers of Canada, an affiliate of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice W. L. Hall, of the 
Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, Halifax, chair- 
man, appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., Toronto, Ont., appointed 
on the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
C. B. Smith, K.C., Halifax, appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. 

Approximately 1,250 employees were in- 
volved in the dispute which arose out of their 
request for a union agreement embodying in- 
creased rates of pay, wartime cost-of-living 
bonuses, an eight-hour day and a 44-hour week. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between 
Miramichi River, N.B., 


A unanimous report was received on August 
4 from the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established’ to deal with a dispute be- 
tween various shipping companies along the 
Miramichi River in New Brunswick, N.B., 
and the longshoremen and truckers in their 
employ. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge J. L. Ryan, Bathurst, N.B., 


With the board’s assistance and approval 
the parties to the dispute negotiated an agree- 
ment effective for one year from August 2, 
1941, and from year to year thereafter subject 
to notice. The agreement provides for wage 
increases of 5 cents per hour to those em- 
ployees receiving 70 cents or more per hour 
and 6 cents per hour to those receiving less 
than 70 cents per hour. Provision is also made 
for the payment of wartime cost-of-living 
bonuses. Regular hours of labour are to be 
8 per day and 44 per week. Work on the night 
shift is to be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-eighth while time and one-half is to be 
paid for overtime work and double time for 
work on Sundays and statutory holidays. Dis- 
putes are to be dealt with according to an 
established grievance procedure. The union is 
recognized as the collective bargaining agency 
for the employees of the company. 


Various Shipping Companies on the 
and Their Employees 


chairman, appointed on the joint reeommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Mr. T. H. 
Whalen, Newcastle, N.B., appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. W. H. 
Davidson, Newcastle, N.B., appointed on the 
nomination of the employers. 

Approximately 1,000 employees were in- 
volved in the dispute, which arose out of their 
request for a union agreement embodying in- 
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creased rates of pay and changes in hours 
of labour and working conditions. The em- 
ployees are members of four longshoremen’s 
unions, at Newcastle, Chatham, Nelson and 
Millbank, N.B. 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Board 


To the Honourable 
Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and in the matter of 
a dispute between various shipping mer- 
chants located along the Miramichi River 
in New Brunswick, namely, Charles M. 
Scott, British Canadian Pitwood, Limited, 
and Fraser Companies, Limited, of New- 
castle; J. L. O’Brien and George Burchill 
& Sons, Limited, of South Nelson; and 
E. F. Malkin, Limited, and W. 8. Loggie, 
Limited, of Chatham,—and—their em- 
ployees. 

Sir: 

On the 31st day of May, A.D. 1941, you set 
up under your hand and seal of the Depart- 
ment of Labour, Canada, a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation in the matter of 
a dispute between the above-named em- 
ployers and their employees, and you have 
appointed Honourable Joseph L. Ryan, Chair- 
man of the said Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation on the recommendation of Mr. 
W. Harold Davidson, representing the em- 
ployers and Mr. Thomas Herbert Whalen, 
representing the employees; and the said 
board ‘assembled for a preliminary meeting 
on the 12th day of June, A.D. 1941, and held 
subsequent meetings on June 138, 20, 23, 24, 
25, July 8, August 1 and 2. 

The employers were represented before the 
board by H. S. Murray, and the employees 
by J. Donald Whalen. At the request of the 
board the representative of the employees 
filed with the board statement of their com- 
plaints and demands, and the representative 
of the employers filed with the board their 
reply thereto. 

A full opportunity was given to both em- 
ployers and employees to submit evidence 
and arguments and a number of witnesses 
gave evidence on behalf of the employers and 
on behalf of the employees. On account of 
the number of employers involved, the diver- 
gent interests, the fact that four labour 
unions represent the employees, the different 
methods of operation among the employers, 
the fact the grievances were longstanding and 
resulted in a strike in the spring of 1940, it 
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was deemed advisable that the hearings be 
as public as possible and that the evidence be 
taken by a stenographer so that a record of 
the facts adduced would be available to all 
parties, to the board and to the Department. 
This record has been of very material assist- 
ance to all parties and to the board. The 
board feels that the fact that the evidence 
was taken at public hearings in the presence 
of both the employers and the employees has 
had a beneficial result in that both parties 
were able to discuss fully and frankly their 
positions and given an opportunity of hear- 
ing and understanding the other side of the 
question. In the interest of economy the 
board held all hearings at Newcastle and was 
able to obtain all the necessary information 
without the necessity of sittings at other 
points. A spirit of harmony and a desire to 
co-operate was shown by both employers and 
employees throughout the hearings. 

The statement of complaints and demands 
of the employees and the reply thereto of 
the employers is attached hereto. 

It is the unanimous finding and recommen- 
dation of the board: 


(1) That there are now four organized long- 
shoremen’s unions on the Miramichi, one at 
Newcastle, one at Chatham, one at Nelson, 
and one at Millbank. The existence of prop- 
erly organized and responsible unions is mu- 
tually beneficial to the employers and em- 
ployees and furnishes an agency through 
which differences between them may be ad- 
justed without interruption of the industry; 

(2) That the present wage rate be con- 
tinued for the duration of the war, namely, 
624 cents per hour for pitprops and pulp- 
wood and 774 cents for semi-skilled work, that 
is, stowing long lumber and spoolwood and 
unloading ballast; 

(3) That eight hours constitute a day’s 
work; 

(4) That the men be granted straight time 
from the time they are called out with the 
exception of one hour’s allowance at the 
start of the boat; 


(5) That time and one-half be paid for 


overtime and double time for Sundays and 


holidays, but the working of consecutive shifts 
at the option of the employee shall not con- 
stitute overtime. 


(6) That sling loads shall not exceed three- 
quarters of a cord for pitpops and pulpwood 
or 500 superficial feet for long lumber; 

(7) That not less than four men be em- 
ployed in the hold per sling for long lumber 
and not less than six men per sling in the 
hold for pitprops and pulpwood; 
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(8) That in the interest of the safety of the 
men and expediency in loading the men in the 
hold be given an oportunity of clearing away 


a sling load before another is lowered into 
the hold; 


(9) That reasonable repair be made to the 
roads in the fields in order to avoid truck 
breakages and to safeguard against rack loads 
being jolted out of position resulting in a 
hazard when unloading at the ship’s side; 


(10) That the question of racks would be 
disposed of if the recommendation for size 
of sling loads as in paragraph six be adhered 
to; 

(11) Regarding Number Eleven, we feel 
that this is a matter already provided for 
by law; 

(12) From the evidence of the employees 
‘who were also officers of the unions, it was 
their opinion that the matter of dues and 
membership fees could be handled by the 
unions themselves; 

(13) On the evidence we find that a con- 
tact man is very beneficial both to employer 
and employees, and the employees prefer 
that the contact man be paid by them but 
that he be included on the pay sheet at the 
highest rate of pay and his wages deducted 
pro rata from the wages of the employees; 


(14) That the provisions of the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act cover Demand 
Number Fourteen of the employees; 

(15) That flat bonus for cost of living now 
in force and all amendments thereto be paid 
by the employers to the employees. 

The above findings and recommendations 
are made after a careful consideration of all 
the evidence, reference to orders in council 
and the arguments presented by the repre- 
sentatives of the employers and employees. 
We believe that these recommendations are 
substantially in accord with the evidence and 
acceptable to both the employers and em- 
ployees. The board recommends that an 
agreement be entered into by the employers 
of the one part and the employees represented 
by the four labour unions of the other part, 
embodying the above recommendations. 

We have had in mind the interests of the 


‘employers and the interest of the employees, 


the nature of the industry and vital im- 
portance to the community of its continuance 
at this port. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) Joseph L. Ryan, Chairman. 
(Sed.) W. H. Davidson, Member. 
(Sgd.) T. H. Whalen, Member. 


Newcastle, N.B., 
August 2, 1941. 
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CoMPLAINTS AND DEMANDS OF EMPLOYEES 
The men complain: 


1. That longshore work, especially pitwood 
and pulpwood, is very heavy work, and also is 
only haphazard employment, a few days now 
and a few days later on. Last year, which was 
the most steady employment that longshore- 
men had had on the Miramichi for twenty 
years, the weekly wage for the best paid man 
was $13.62 per week for the season. 


2. To do similar work in the port of Saint 
John the men are paid 88 cents per hour for 
doing one-half as much work as is done in the 
same length of time by the Miramichi men. 
Besides this, the men at Saint John have the 
entire charge of the vessel from the time it 
docks, removing hatches, tuning up winches, 
removing ballast, bossing the men on the job, 
the entire effort being “Union Label,’ while 
here the bosses are men who have no connec- 
tion with Labour and are not in sympathy with 
the union. The result is a slave system of 
employment. 


3. To elaborate and explain paragraph 3, 
trucks are overloaded by order of the boss, 
slings are overloaded, and the men in the 
hold are required to handle superloads. The 
result is danger from sling breakage, danger 
from winch breakage, and danger to the men. 

4. To elaborate still further, trucks are fitted 
with double racks (for pulpwood) and the 
resultant load is a violation of the regulations 
under the Motor Vehicle Act which forbids 
the carrying of loads exceeding eight feet in 
width, and the owner and driver of a truck so 
loaded (by order of the unsympathetic boss) 
are liable to fine under the Motor Vehicle Act 
for carrying out the instructions of the 
shippers. 


5. Trucks with these excessive loads are im- 
mediately weighted by officers from the Motor 
Vehicle Department and additional licences 
are required for these excess weights. Trucks 
in Saint John doing this class of work are 
weighted for 15,000 Ibs., while on the Mira- 
michi, owing to excessive loads, they are 
checked for 18,000: their licence, $135; ours, 
$189. 


6. Truck owners and drivers who are members 
of the union complain that the fields are in 
some cases so cut up with traffic and so soft 
that trucks bog down, upset their loads and 
break springs, shafts, axles, etc., whereas a 
little work on the roads both in fields and 
approaches would remove a great deal of this 
danger. In one field at least (in Newcastle) 
trucks have been in danger of going over a 
high cliff, and no protection was provided 
against accident. 


7. The provisions of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board with regard to working condi- 
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tions and safety devices are completely ignored 
by the employers and passed over by inspectors 
from the Board. Working conditions are such 
that proper signals cannot be given, and proper 
precautions against accident are not taken to 
protect the men. 


8. The men complain that in the case of at 
least one agent of the shippers the men were 
not paid promptly, and were obliged to follow 
the agent about between Newcastle and Mill- 
bank with cost to themselves. It was common 
talk that he had even boasted that they could 
wait for their pay until he was good and ready 
to pay them. This has been partly remedied 
by complaint directly to the shipper who had 
employed the agent to load his vessel, but it 
has not been entirely overcome. 


9. Owing to lack of co-operation on the part 
of the shippers and as set out in paragraph 7, 
and in other ways, the employees have found 
it necessary to engage and pay out of their 
own wages a “contact man” to whom they could 
appeal and whose duty it was to keep in 
touch with the shippers and to see that at 
least some reasonable working conditions were 
provided, and to enforce the rules of the 
union. As this condition (in Saint John) is 
taken care of by the fact that the stevedore 
or “loader” is himself a member of the union, 
and working under union rules, and is in 
complete control of the loading of the vessel 
from the time it is docked, the employees here 
complain that they have a right to have one of 
their members look after their interests on the 
job and be paid by the employer as one of the 
loading crew, just as the employer has to have 
a timekeeper, boss, etc., to do a similar service 
for him, since the wages of the latter are paid 


out of the work of the former in any event, the ‘ 


monies from the loading of the vessel being 
exclusively the fruits of the employees’ labour. 


10. That owing to the fact that the men 
have no part in the preparing of the vessel for 
loading, this being done by the ship’s crew here 
(but by the longshoremen in Saint John), the 
ship is not properly prepared, the canvasses 
covering the hatches and the strong backs 
being thrown where it is most convenient for 
those removing them, but very much in the 
way of the men at work loading and there is 
danger of accident resulting therefrom. 


The men demand: 


1. Recognition of the union, both as to load- 
ing at ship’s side and in the field and hauling 
therefrom, since one is an integral part of the 
other, and an agreement substantially in accord 
with the following conditions. 


2. A general wage rate of 70 cents per hour 
with 80 cents per hour for work considered 
semi-skilled, e.g., long lumber, spool wood and 
unloading ballast, etc. 


3. Eight hours per day or shifts not ex- 
ceeding eight hours. 


4. Straight time from the time the men 
are called out with the exception of an allow- 
ance of one hour at the start of the boat. 


5. Time and one-half for overtime and 
double time for Sundays and _ holidays, 


6. That sling loads be not allowed to exceed 
three-quarters of a cord for pitprops and 
pulpwood, and for long lumber, fifteen deals 
nine inches in width, or their equivalent. 


7. Not less than four men to a chain for long 
lumber, and not less than six men to a chain 
for pitprops and pulpwood. 

8. That a sling load is not to be lowered 
into the hold unless and until the previous load 
has been stowed or disposed of. 


9. That suitable repairs be made to the 
roads in the field and safeguards against 
accident provided, 


10. That single racks be used throughout 
(on trucks). 


11. That the safety regulations of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board be embodied in 
the agreement. 


12. That the due payable to the union be 
deducted from the employees on the pay 
sheet and paid to the secretary of the union 
or other officer appointed to receive them. 

13. That the contact man appointed by the 
union be included on the pay-sheet as one 
of the employees and paid at the highest rate 
payable under the schedule, viz., 70 cents on 
pitprop and pulpwod boats and 80 cents on 
long lumber boats. 


14. That any dispute arising between the 
parties which is not covered by the agreement 
be referred to a non-interested party and his 
finding to be binding on both parties. 


15. That flat bonuses for cost-of-living in-- 
creases be paid from time to time. 


(Sgd.) J. Donald Whalen, 


For the employees. 


REPLY OF FE/MPLOYERS TO COMPLAINTS AND 
DEMANDS OF EMPLOYEES 


Reply to Complaints and Demands, which 
is signed by J. Donald Whalen for the em- 
ployees and which is not dated, 


1. The employers do not deny that long- 
shoremen work, especially pitwood, is heavy 
work and that owing to the nature of the 
business and demands of the market, ships 
that may be available and other circumstances 
over which the employers have no control 
makes this work irregular or haphazard as 
stated in paragraph one of the complaint. The 
employers submit that the average earnings 
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per week for the shipping season is not a 
reasonable measure of sufficient remuneration. 


2. The employers deny that the men in 
Saint John do one-half as much work as done 
in the same length of time by the Miramichi 
men and state that the Captain is the master 
of the ship and loading cannot be commenced 
until notified by the Captain that the ship is 
ready to take on cargo. 

3. The employers deny the allegations as set 
forth in paragraph 3 of the complaint that 
trucks and slings are overloaded and state 
that such matters are under the control of the 
ship’s officers. 


4. The employers state that the trucks in 
hauling from the field to the boat are fitted 
with racks which is the most convenient way 
for the movement of the pulp and that they 
are built to carry only a very modest load 
and do not result in the violation of the 
Motor Vehicle Act. 


5. The employers deny the allegations in 
paragraph 5 and state that the truck hauling 
from the fields to the boat do not carry 
excessive loads and state that the excessive 
loads referred to are carried by independent 
truckers who are not under the guidance or 
instructions of any employers’ boss but hauled 
by truckmen who are working by the cord 
and that it is immaterial to the employers 
what cordage or weight they place on their 
trucks and if there are excessive loads as re- 
ferred to in paragraph 5 the trucks are not 
loaded under instructions or orders from the 
employers listed in this dispute. 

6. Considerable work is done to have the 
roads in the storage fields in condition but 
there are climatic and seasonal conditions over 
which the employers have no control which 
determine the conditions of these roads. 

7. The employers deny the allegations of 
paragraph 7 and state that all requirements of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board are com- 
plied with. 


8. The employers deny the complaint in 
paragraph 8 is well founded. 


9. The employers deny that there is lack of 
co-operation and that it is not necessary or 
practicable to have a contact man. 

10. In reply to paragraph 10 the employers 
state that the Captain is master of the ship 
and the Captain advises the shipping by 
letter the day and hour when the boat is ready 
to take on cargo. 


Re: Demands. 


1. The employers submit that the require- 
ments of demand No. 1 is not within the 
province of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation and is not an issue in the 
matters before the board. 


2. The employers submit that the wage 
in 1940 was 55 cents per hour and that this 
has been increased to 623 cents per hour which 
the employers consider is in proper ratio 
to the increases in cost of living and submit 
that the industry will not permit the payment 
of 70 cents per hour as a general wage rate 
and 80 cents per hour for semi-skilled work. 

3. The employers submit that this is the 
present custom of the port. 

4. The employers submit that the require- 
ments in demand No. 4, owing to the nature 
of the work and matters over which the 
shippers have no control, is impracticable and 
impossible to be complied with. 


5. The employers admit that the demand 
No. 5 is reasonable. That time and one-half 
be paid for overtime and double time for 
Sundays and holidays, but it is not admitted 
that second shift taken by one man is over- 
time. 


6. The employers are agreed that sling 
loads of pitwood and pulpwood do not exceed 
three-quarters of a cord but submit that 
sling loads of long lumber should be the 
equivalent of 600 superficial feet. 

7. The number of men required to a chain 
is determined by the efficiency of the loading 


of the boat and submit that it is impracticable 


to make it compulsory to have six men for 
every chain at all times. 

8. The employers submit that the lowering 
of slings in the hold of the boat should be 
governed by the normal, efficient, yet safe 
loading of the boat. 

9. The employers submit that the roads in 
the loading fields are maintained to as good 
a standard as chmate and other conditions 
permit. 

10. The employers submit that it is not 
practicable to have single racks on trucks 
throughout as this would not permit a reason- 
able load to be carried on trucks carrying 
pulpwood. 

11. The requirements of demand No. 11 are 
answered in reply to paragraph 7 of the com- 
plaints. 

12. The employers decline to act as collector 
of fees for the union. 

13. The employers state that the require- 
ments of demand No. 13 is not necessary. 

14. The employers submit that provision is 
made for the settlement of disputes arising 
between employers and employees. 

15. The employers submit that provision is 
made by Order in Council P.C. 7440. 


Dated this 20th day of June, A.D. 1941. 


(Sgd.) B. J. Cleland, 
Chairman, Committee for Employers. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Pacific Bolt Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Pacific Bolt Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
Vancouver, B.C., and its employees, members 
of Local 1, Vancouver Metal Workers’ Union, 
affiliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, submitted its findings to the Minister 
of Labour on August 5. The personnel of 
the board was as follows: His Honour Judge 
J. N. Ellis, chairman, appointed in the absence 
of a joint qoeoromnendation from ‘the other two 
members; Mr. A. McAuslane, appointed on 
the So ination of the employees; and Mr. 
R. L. Norman, appointed on the nomination 
of the employer. All three reside in Vancouver. 

With the exception of the questions of 
holidays with pay and union recognition, 
concerning which the board makes certain 
recommendations, all matters in dispute were 
settled through direct negotiations arranged 
by the board. The texts of the wage schedule 
and of the provisions respecting working 
conditions are incorporated in ‘the board’s 
report, which is signed by the chairman and 
Mr. McAuslane. 

The wage schedule agreed upon between 
the parties provides increases in wage rates 
amounting in many cases to 5 cents per hour 
over those established by agreement in 
August, 1940. Upon being queried by the 
Department of Labour as to whether or not 
these wage increases conform with the requi- 
rements of Order in Council P.C. 7440, of 
December 16, 1940, as amended by Order in 
Council P.C. 4643, of June 27, 1941, the 
board advised that the wages in some cases 
are still lower than the 1926-29 level. Future 
adjustments of the cost-of-living bonus are 
to be on the basis prescribed in the afore- 
mentioned Orders in Council. 

Mr. Norman was in agreement with the 
other board members on all points save that 
of union recognition and on this subject he 
submitted a minority report. ; 

Following distribution of the board’s find- 
ings to the parties to the dispute, the em- 
ployees went on strike on account of the 
company’s refusal to grant union recognition. 
(See article entitled “Strikes and Lockouts in 
Canada during August, 1941”, appearing else- 
where in this issue.) 

The texts of the majority and minority 
reports are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between Pacific 
Bolt Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
employer, and Its employees, members of 
Local 1, Vancouver Metal Workers’ Union, 
Affiliated with the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, employees. 


To: The Honourable Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 
Sir, 

We, the members of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established by you on 
June 14, 1941, to deal with the above dispute, 
having now completed the work assigned to us, 
beg to submit our report thereon. 

The board commenced its sittings on the 
7th day of July, 1941, and subsequent sittings 
were held at intervals to suit the convenience 
of the parties. At all the sittings the three 
members of the board were present. 

The company was represented by K. Bag- 
shaw, managing director and L. LeRoy, but the 
latter appeared at only one meeting. 

The employees were represented by HE. 
Leary, Robert Paterson, and Carl Hagman, the 
two latter being employees of the company. 

At the first meeting objection was taken by 
the employees to the presence of a member of 
the Bar who was appearing for the company, 
and the chairman of your board ruled that 
under Section 42 of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act he had no other course than 
to ask the member of the Bar to withdraw. 
The member thereupon withdrew. 

During the hearings the board visited the 
company’s plant and investigated the working 
conditions there. While this issue was not one 
of the complaints raised by the men in the 
statement placed before the board, evidence 
was given by a number of employees during 
the hearing, but the matter was not pressed 
and was dropped. 

Your board at all times during the sittings 
urged both parties to endeavour to get together 
and settle their difficulties. While these 
efforts at conciliation were not at first success- 
ful, we are glad to state that at the meeting 
held on Monday July 21, the two parties agreed 
to meet together and endeavour to iron out 
their difficulties. 

On reassembling on Wednesday the 23rd 
instant, it was announced by Mr. Leary for 
the men, and by Mr. Bagshaw for the com- 
pany, that all the issues but two had been 
amicably settled. 

The following wages and working conditions 
have been agreed to mutually by the parties in 
the dispute :— 


1. All employees must punch in and out of 
the shop on the time clock number assigned 
to them. 

2. Hight (8) hours will constitute a day’s 
work. 

3. A warning whistle will be blown at 7.55 
a.m.; starting whistle will be blown at 8 a.m., 
at which time all men must be at their work. 
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A whistle will be blown at 12 noon for lunch; 
warning whistle will be blown at 12.27; starting 
whistle will be blown at 12.30, at which time 
all men must be at their work. 

The whistle to stop work will be blown at 
430 p.m. 


4. Forty-four (44) hours will constitute a 
week’s work for men employed on the day 
shift. 


5. Second shift hours shall be from 4.30 p.m. 
to 1230 am. with a designated 20-minute 
period from 9 p.m. to 9.20 p.m. for lunch for 
which eight (8) hours pay will be allowed. 


6. Third shift hours will be from 12.30 a.m. 
to 8 a.m. with a designated 20-minute period 
from 4 a.m. to 4.20 a.m. for lunch for which 
eight and one-half (84) hours’ pay will. be 
allowed. 


7. Forty (40) hours will constitute a week’s 
work for second and third shifts. 


8. When second and third shifts for any 
employee do not last three nights or more the 
time worked by these shifts will be paid at 
the usual overtime rates. 


9. Overtime will be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half for the first four (4) hours 
and double time thereafter, every effort to be 
made to eliminate excessive overtime when 
members of the union are idle. 


10. Double time will be paid for all work 
performed on Sundays and the following 
statutory holidays: Christmas Day, New 
Year’s Day, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remembrance 
Day, Good Friday. 

Employees required for work on days other 
than Sundays and the above statutory holidays 
will do so and be paid at the regular rates. 


11. Any employee suffering injury while in 
the employ of the.company must, if possible, 
report immediately to the first-aid depart- 
ment and also report to this department on 
returning to work. 


12. Any employee being discharged for dis- 
obeying the rules of the company will only 
be paid up to time of discharge. 


13. No employee will be paid off until he 
produces a receipt for any tools or equipment 
(the property of the company) that have been 
issued to him. 


14. Employees will only take orders from 
. their respective foremen or the general manage- 


ment when foremen are not immediately avail- 
able. 


15. There shall be no discrimination against 
any employee belonging to the union. 


16. The following rates to be paid to mem- 
bers of the union: 
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per hour 

Spike Machine Forgers.. . $1.00 
Skilled Forgers.. . .90 
Nut Forging Machine Operators. . .85 
Forging Machine ay rere a) Bah . 80 
Machinists... .. Pie shes .90 
Shearman... . efereret te ehileton taper | aks .65 
Bolt (hresdersa 4. eh. lucas. ble os .624 
FROnl UE neater st OR oc een ab ab . 65 
vir itera cite, Seah o cme «5 ee seco nieteets .65 
Spike Machine Forgers’ Helpers 

CReon@rend ) susan: Bot se Ture .70 
Spike Machine Berar Helpers 

(Baek Gnd) «cower By: due Asctea ts ah bows .65 
Forgers’ Helpers. . ay nix tars ae mer, 
Tapping and Burring Machine 

Operators? ast Baeis |. ee endt .60 
Bolt. vimomeres suet. 65. LE Laee 250 
Pointers. 7. Sci. wie tes .40 
General Labourers _ 

Birst7 six tmontieen 4 () a. 2 ie 45 
WTC ALCO Pes in 6 ala A ye eae gees .50 

Assistant Shipper. . SR SE. RR. .60 
Nutters..”.. 40 


All wages will 4 Be ee eee Te on a 
flat rate basis of 60 cents per hour for all 
employees according to the percentage rise 
and fall in the cost of living as ascertained by 
the Federal Bureau of Statistics, their figures 
for the month of May, 1941, being used as 
the basis of this agreement. Such adjustments 
will be made to the nearest cent. 


17. This agreement to remain in effect for 
one (1) year and thereafter from year to year 
unless written notice of contrary intentions is 
given by either party to the other party. 
Within ten (10) days after receipt of such 
notice, the parties to this agreement shall 
begin negotiations. 

The only two questions in dispute will now 
be dealt with. 


Question one: Holidays with pay. 

Your board, while sympathetic to the 
principle of holidays with pay, is of the 
opinion that as the company and the men 
are now engaged in very vital and necessary 
war work, this question, in the interest of the 
whole country, should stand in abeyance for 
the present, or at least until the expiration of 
any agreement which may be entered into. 


Question two: Recognition of the union. 


This question as set out in clause 19 of the 
proposed agreement incorporated by the 
employees in their statement, reads as follows: 


‘19. Only members of this organization will 
be employed, and, in the event of the union 
being unable to supply competent men, the 
company to have the right to employ non- 
union men, who may be retained until the job 
for which they are engaged is completed. 

All the evidence heard by the board was 
taken under oath, but no stenographer was 
engaged. 

A number of men gave evidence in which 
they declared that all the men wanted their 
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union recognized by the company. Out of 
approximately 53 employees, 49 were members 
of the union. 

The witnesses felt union recognition would 
create greater harmony between all parties. 

No evidence on any of the matters in 
dispute was given on behalf of the company, 
nor were any witnesses called. 

The hearing of evidence ended when the 
employees finished their case. Mr. Bagshaw, 
however, during the hearings on more than 
one occasion stated emphatically that the 
company would not recognize the union, and 
repeated this statement in this summing up. 

In the circumstances we think that the 
company should enter into negotiations with 
the present representatives of this union, with 
a view to reaching a collective bargain 
regarding rates of pay, hours, and working 
conditions. 

Any agreement and schedule of wages to 
spent effective as from the ist of May, 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) J. N. ELLIS, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. McAUSLANE, 
Member. 
Vancouver, B.C. 
August 1, 1941, 


Minority Report 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and in the matter of a 
dispute between the Pacific Bolt Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, and its em- 
ployees. 


‘Toe 

The Honourable Norman McLarty, K.C., M.P., 
Minister of Labour, 

Parliament Buildings, 

Ottawa. 


I, R. L. Norman, a member of the Board of 
Conciliation in the matter of the above-men- 
tioned dispute have carefully investigated the 
said dispute and all matters affecting the merits 
and right settlement thereof, and have heard 
the evidence adduced by and the representa- 
tions made on behalf of the parties to the 
dispute. 

I am in agreement with my colleagues in the 
above award on every point except that of 
union recognition, which I am unable to sup- 
port for the following reasons:— 

While it may be true, as stated by union 
officials during this hearing, that closed shop 
agreements are now in effect between em- 
ployers and unions in some other plants 
engaged in different branches of the shipbuild- 
ing industry, I am not convinced that that 
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constitutes a logical argument nor a sound 
reason as to why the Pacific Bolt Manufactur- 
ing Company, Limited, should adopt the same 
policy because there is no parallel and no fair 
comparison can be made between the labour 
policy adopted by a shipbuilding plant em- 
ploying several thousand men and that of the 
Pacific Bolt Manufacturing Company, Limited, 
employing as it does only 53 men. 

In the case of the larger shipbuilding plant 
it might conceivably be considered good busi- 
ness, from a purely financial standpoint, to 
secure the required supply of labour through 
trade unions rather than undertake the ex- 
pense and attendant difficulties of setting up a 
personnel department of its own. 

But that argument in my opinion does not 
apply in the case of the Pacific Bolt Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, where only 53 
men are employed and where it is therefore 
obviously necessary for the company to be in 
a position where it can at all times deal directly 
with its own employees rather than through 
the round-about medium of a trade union 
which I think would unduly restrict the com- 
pany in its business. 

During this hearing it has been brought out 
in evidence that several of the employees of 
the Pacific Bolt Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, have been with the company since 
it commenced doing business; several other 
employees have never worked for any other 
employer, and the majority of those men who 
have left the company’s employ at one time 
or another have later approached the com- 
pany and asked to be put back to work again. 
There was no evidence submitted to indicate 
that the company has ever had any labour 
trouble until the present situation developed. 
This being so, and the company and its em- 
ployees having reached an agreement on all 
matters under negotiation except that of holi- 
days with pay and union recognition, I am 
firmly of the opinion that union recognition is 
something that should at least be left in abey- 
ance for the duration of the war. 

It was brought out in cross examination 
during this hearing that several employees have 
been able to work their way up from as little 
as 25 cents per hour to as high as 75 cents 
per hour over comparatively short periods of 
time—and this without any sort of employee 
organization and certainly without union recog- 
nition or union influence. Obviously, there- 
fore, they would be placing themselves under 
no handicap if they accepted the basis of agree- 
ment outlined in the majority award herewith, 
but without the inclusion of union recognition. 

Finally, I do not think that the question of 
union recognition is a proper subject to be 
dealt with by any board of arbitration acting 
under authority of the “Industrial Dis- 
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putes Investigation Act.” I have personal 
knowledge of the existence of many labour 
agreements in which union recognition and 
closed shop clauses are incorporated, but I 
do not know of one single instance where 
these clauses were obtained as a result of arbi- 
tration proceedings, or because any arbitration 
board may have recommended them. As far 
as my experience and my knowledge goes, the 
attainment of union recognition and closed 
shop clauses in any labour agreement has been 


the result of direct negotiations between the 
employer and the interested union officials— 
and in my judgment that is the way and 
manner in which it should be obtained. 

For the foregoing reasons it follows that I 
find against union recognition. 


(Sgd.) R. L. Norman, 
Member. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 2nd day of 
August, 1941. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Acme Screw and Gear, 
Limited, and Its Employees 


On August 1, 1941, a unanimous report was 
received from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between Canadian Acme Screw and 
Gear, Limited, Toronto, Ont., and its em- 
ployees, members of the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Professor J. C. Cameron, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ont., chairman, appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members; Professor G. M. A. Grube, 
University of Toronto, Ont., appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. J. J. 
Robinette, Toronto, appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer. 

The board reports that it held meetings on 
July 16, 17, 18, 25, 28, 29 and 30, the company 
being represented thereat by Messrs. N. P. 
Petersen, J. Henry and J. H. Rengel, and the 
employees by Messrs. H. J. Padget, H. Cole- 
gate and C. H. Millard. Written briefs, it 
is stated, were placed before the board by 
both parties to the dispute and verbal evidence 
was given by the six representatives above 
named. 

The report continues: 


The Nature and Cause of the Dispute— 
In the application for a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation the nature and cause of the 
dispute are stated to be the failure of the 
parties to reach a satisfactory agreement with 
respect to a collective bargaining agreement 
covering: 

A. Wages, 
B. Union recognition, 
C. Other working conditions. 


The Statement of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committees—“On May 21, 1941, 
a number of employees engaged in a 
spontaneous walkout in protest against wages 
and other working conditions...... At that 
time the 8.W.O.C. had no members or organi- 
zation within the plant...... 

“On the evening that the walkout took 
place, employees of the company who had at 
one time been members of the S.W.OC. and 


employees who had, from time to time, dis- 
cussed membership in the union, approached 
Director C. H. Millard, informing him that 
the walkout was gaining momentum, and 
urging that an opportunity be given the em- 
ployees to secure membership in the 8.W.O.C., 
in order that the differences between the 
management and the employees might be 
settled in an orderly and effective manner.... 
Mr. Millard assigned representative H. J. 
Padget of the S.W.O.C. staff to the situation, 
instructing him to take whatever action was 
necessary in the circumstances. Representa- 
tive Padget arrived on the scene on the morn- 
Ne Ol’ Way 222 ees and discovered that the 
company’s operations were completely sus- 
pended. In co-operation with representative 
employees, he called a meeting of the em- 
ployees....The workers endorsed the S.W.0.C. 
as their collective bargaining agency, elected 
a committe to negotiate with the management 
along with Mr. Padget, approved a list of 
proposals and began to ‘take out memberships 
In the. os W Oe 

As a result of the efforts of Mr. F. Ains- 
borough of the Toronto office of the Dominion 
Department of Labour, the committee met 
the management from 12.15 am. to 4 a.m.,, 
May 238. At this meeting certain proposals, 
which are set out in detail in the union brief, 
were made to the management by the em- 
ployees. The company, through Mr. Petersen, 
agreed in principle to several of the proposals, 
but refused to accept others. The result of 
these negotiations was reported back to a 
second meeting of the employees, who refused 
to terminate the walkout on the conditions 
laid down by the company. 

A second meeting with the management took 
place on Saturday, May 24, at 10.00 am. 
However, according to the union’s brief, Mr. 
Petersen’s attitude had completely changed. 
“He assumed a most hostile attitude...... 
adopted a threatening tone...... refused to 
discuss further compromise...... withdrew his 
assent to the points agreed upon at the first 
conference...... declared that he was pre- 
vared to submit the entire matter to a Board 
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of Conciliation and agreed that he would 
place no obstacles in the way of the establish- 
ment of such a board.” 

The employees returned to work on Mon- 
day, May 26, and the S.W.O.C. immediately 
applied for a board. Mr. Petersen, however, 
“not only failed to co-operate in the applica- 
tion but actually opposed the appointment 
of a board.” Not only did the management 
delay the appointment of a board, but it also 
“refused to discuss with the union committee, 
grievances which have arisen since the appli- 
cation was made.” 

The union asks the board “to direct the 
company and the union to meet and 
negotiate a collective bargaining agreement 
....and proposes that the negotiated agree- 
ment include the following points: 


1. Recognition of the S.W.O.C. as the 
collective bargaining agency for the em- 
ployees of Acme Screw and Gear Company, 
Limited. 


2. Establishment of effective grievance 
machinery which will make possible the fair 
and equitable settlement of any grievance 
which may from time to time arise, including 
disagreements on the interpretation of the 
agreement. itself. 


3. Establishment of a system of seniority 
to govern hiring and lay-off of all employees 
and, as far as practicable, promotion within 
the plant. 

4, A guarantee of job security, including 
provision for the review of the proposed dis- 
missal of any employee in the presence of 
the employee involved and a committee of 
the union. Such a provision should also in- 
clude a guarantee that no employee will be 
discriminated against because of union affilia- 
tion. 

5. Establishment of a minimum rate of 50 
cents an hour for all male employees and 40 
cents an hour for all female employees. 

6. A general increase of 10 cents per hour 
on all base rates and bonus rates alike. A 
general increase of 15 cents per hour on all 
hourly rates. 

7. Overtime rates as follows:— 


Time and one-half for all work in excess 
of 8 hours in any one day. 

Time and one-half for all work done 
between 12 o’clock noon and 5 p.m. on any 
Saturday. 

Double time for all work done between 5 
p.m. on Saturday and 7 a.m. of the follow- 
ing Monday morning. 

Double time for all work done on statu- 
tory holidays. 

8. Payment of a bonus of 10 cents per 
hour on all rates to night shift employees, 
Monday to Friday nights inclusive. 
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9. One week’s holiday with pay each year 
for all employees with one year’s service or 
more to the company.” 


The Statement of Canadian Acme Screw 
and Gear, Limited—The company presented 
certain financial statements; the hourly wage 
ranges of occupational groups in its plant on 
certain specified dates from February, 1929, 
to May 17, 1941, and comparative rates paid 
in May, 1941, by four other plants in the 
metal-working industry in Toronto; a cost- 
of-living index for Canada in the years 1929, 
1939 (August), 1940 (February), 1941 
(April); the annual earnings of all male 
employees (615 persons) who were employed 
by the company for the full year ended 
December 31, 1940; the rates paid to tool room 
apprentices; an outline of the bonus system 
or incentive plan which is in operation in the 
plant; a statement of the earnings of 48 male 
employees and 7 female employees (selected 
at random) for the following quarterly 
periods—August 28, 1938, to November 26, 
1938; November 27, 1938, to February 25, 
1939; February 26, 1939, to May 27, 1939; 
May 28, 1939, to August 26, 1939; June 2, 
1940, to August 31, 1941; September 1, 1940, 
to November 30, 1941; December 1, 1940, to 
March 1, 1941; March 2, 1941, to May 31, 
1941. 

The company stated that the evidence sub- 
mitted proved that its wage rates conform to 
the principles laid down in Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 and asked the board to declare: 


(a) that its present wage rates are fair 

and reasonable, and 

(b) that no proper or bona fide cause of 

dispute exists between the company and 
its employees. 

Finally Mr. Petersen questioned the right of 
the 8.W.O.C. to speak on behalf of his em- 
ployees; stated that only a small proportiom 
were members of the union; assured the board 
that he would never refuse to meet his: 
employees to discuss wages and working con- 
ditions; suggested that a collective bargain- 
ing agreement with S.W.O.C. would be detri- 
mental to the maintenance of good indus- 
trial relations and might impede production; 
and expressed the conviction that he had no 
right to make an important group of his em- 
ployes subscribe to an agreement which they 
did not want. 

After listening to the evidence and consider- 
ing the argument it appeared to the board that 
settlement of the issue would be facilitated 
if the question of the right of the S.W.O.C. to 
act as the bargaining agent for the employees 
could be determined. Accordingly the board, 
in its interim report, dated July 17, 1941, re- 
quested the Minister of Labour, through the 
Conciliation Service, to conduct a secret ballot 
on July 24, 1941, on the following questions: 
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Question No. I. 


Do you want to be represented by a trade 
union in negotiating a. collective bargaining 
agreement with Canadian Acme Screw and 
Gear, Limited? 

YES 
NO 


NB. If your answer to Question No. I is 
“Yes,” answer the following question: 


Question No. II. 

Do you want the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee to represent you in negotiating a 
collective bargaining agreement with Canadian 
Acme Serew and Gear, Limited? 

YES 
NO 


In conducting the election the following 
rules were observed: 


(1) One scrutineer acted on behalf of the 
$.W.0.C. and one for the company. 


(2) Only factory employees who were on 
‘hourly rates of pay or on a plece-work basis 
-and who produced their factory identification 
‘button were allowed to vote. 


(3) The company’s payroll for the week 
ended July 19, 1941, was used as a voters’ list 
for checking purposes. 

(4) The arrangements for conducting the 
ballot were in charge of Messrs. Compton and 
Ainsborough, representatives of the Dominion 
Department of Labour. 


The results of the poll are set forth in the 
accompanying certificate, which was handed to 
the chairman at 3 p.m. on July 25, 1941. 

To Whom it may Concern— 

This is to certify that I was present and 
witnessed the taking of the ballot at the Cana- 
dian Acme Screw and Gear, Limited, Weston 
Road, Toronto, Ontario, on July 24 and 25, 
1941, by officials of the Dominion Government 
Labour Department. 

All employees who were eligible, and wished 
to vote, were allowed to do so and, in my 
opinion, the vote was conducted in a fair and 
impartial manner. 

The questions voted on were: 


Question 1. 

Do you want to be represented by a trade 
union in negotiating a collective bargaining 
agreement with the Canadian Acme Screw and 
Gear, Limited? 


Question 2. 

Do you want the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee to represent you in negotiating a 
collective bargaining agreement with the Cana- 
dian Acme Screw and Gear, Limited? 

Number of voters as shown on the payroll— 
2,766. 

Number of votes cast—1,727. 


Answers Question 1 Question2 No.of Votes. 

¥, Yes Yes 1,274 
Bi Yes No 24 
ay Yes Blank 6 
4, No No 94 
5. No Yes BT 
6. No Blank 33 
ve Blank Yes di 
8. Blank No 


9. Spoiled ballots (i.e., no answers 
to either question and those on 
which any letter, mark or word 
appears, other than a cross in 


the approximate box). 261 
Total Votes Cast.. Wr LTa7 


Certified correct. 


“HE. N. Compton” 
“fF, J. Ainsborough” 


Representatives, Dominion Government Labour 
Department. 


Scrutineers: 
Be Ped Wb ak 
Representing the Company. 


sa i bpd 0 a: 
Representing the employees. 


Toronto, July 25, 1941. 


Subsequently the board considered the bal- 
lots listed under section 9, accepted those on 
which the intent was clear and posted the 
following announcement on the plant bulletin 
board: 

Toronto, Ontario, 
July 25, 1941. 

The following is the result of the ballot at 
the plant of the Canadian Acme Screw and 
Gear, Limited. 


Number entitled to vote.. .. .. .. 2,766 
Number of votes recorded. . year! 
Against Union Representation. . 160 
In favour of representation by 
S.W.OC.. . 1,524 


On behalf of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation. 


“J. C. Cameron” 
Chairman. 


The board next listened to further argu- 
ments and discussed with the disputants further 
information on wage rates provided by them, 
inspected the plant and inquired into the com- 
pany’s financial circumstances. 


Finally the board over a period of three 
days tried to persuade the representatives of 
the company to accept the board’s assistance 
in working out a collective labour agreement. 
We were unsuccessful in so doing. When 
it finally became evident that the dispute 
could not be settled at this time in the manner 
indicated, the chairman, at a private meeting 
with the employer’s representatives, requested 
Mr. Petersen to make a statement to the 
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union in the presence of the board. This 
Mr. Petersen did in the following terms:— 
“The company has decided that it should 
not at this time attempt to conclude an 
agreement with its employees but that it 
should await the report of the board before 
deciding on further action.” 


The Findings and Recommendations of the 
Board 


In view of the result of the ballot we recom- 
mend that the company meet with the union 
representatives with a view to negotiating a 
collective bargaining agreement respecting: 

A. Wages. 
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B. Union recognition. 
C. Other working conditions. 


In view of the foregoing recommendation 
and since the further matters in dispute may 
be the subject of negotiation we believe that it 
is not expedient to make any further recom- 
mendations at this time. 

Signed at Toronto this 30th day of July, 
1941. 

(Sgd.) James C. Cameron, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) G. M. A. Grube, 

Member. 
(Sgd.) John J. Robinette, 

Member. 


REPORT OF COMMISSIONER ON INQUIRY INTO CAUSES OF LACK 
OF CAPACITY COAL PRODUCTION IN MINTO- 
CHIPMAN DISTRICT, N.B. 


HE Honourable Mr. Justice M. B. Archibald, 
of the Supreme Court of Nova Scotia, 
Halifax, N.S., who was appointed a Com- 
missioner under the provisions of the Inquiries 
Act on February 24, 1941, to inquire into the 
causes of the lack of capacity production in 
the coal mines in Minto-Chipman district of 
the Province of New Brunswick, has submitted 
his findings and recommendations to the 
Minister of Labour. 
The text of the Commissioner’s report is 
printed below. 


Report of Commissioner 
The Honourable 
Norman McLarty, K.C., M-P., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Re Minto Coal Mines 
Sir, 

I have the honour to submit the following 
report with reference to inquiry made by me 
respecting the question of capacity production 
of the coal mines in the Minto-Chipman area, 
Province of New Brunswick. 

By Order in Council, dated the 24th day of 
February, 1941, the undersigned was commis- 
sioned to inquire into “the causes of the lack 
of capacity production in the coal mines in 
the Minto-Chipman District. of the Province 
of New Brunswick, and to make such recom- 
mendations as in his opinion may serve to 
bring the coal mines in the district into full 
production and maintain such production for 
the duration of the war”. 

Pursuant to this Order in Council I pro- 
ceeded to Fredericton on the 5th day of 
March, and on the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th days 
of that month conferred there with the Hon. 
- J. B. McNair, Premier of the Province of 
New Brunswick, Hon. F. W. Pirie, Minister of 
Mines, New Brunswick, the Deputy Minister 
of Mines and other officials of the Department 


of Mines; with Mr. Pettigrove, Conciliation 
Commissioner for that Province, and with the 
Deputy Provincial Treasurer. On March 10 E 
proceeded to Minto. During the aftermoon 
and evening of that date I met and conferred! 
with officers and committees of the Local of 
the United Mine Workers of America. On 
the following day I conferred with a large 
number of coal mining operators at a meeting 
called for that purpose and had a general 
discussion with them respecting the problem 
of increasing the production of coal in that 
area. The following day I met with executive 
committee of the Miramichi Mine Workers 
Union, and the Rothwell Mine Workers Union. 

While in Minto, notwithstanding weather 
and snow difficulties, I visited several of the 
mines, conferred with mine officials, clergymen, 
municipal authorities, the officer in charge of 
the local detachment of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and others. 

I also had an opportunity to observe the 
housing and other conditions in the area. 
Owing to snow conditions on the highways I 
was unable to visit the Chipman district, 
although coal operators from that district met 
with me at Minto at the meeting above 
referred to. At that time, owing to difficulties 
under which the mines operated because of 
weather and other conditions, I indicated to 
employees and employers that I would return 
in April to Fredericton and inquire further 
into the mining operations in the district 
when returns for the first three months of 
1941 would be complete. 

I accordingly returned to Fredericton on 
April 14. By reason of the conflicting views 
of the operators as expressed to me in my 
conversations with them and by reason of 
the conflict in the information given me and 
that expressed in various communications to 
governmental authorities, I deemed it neces- 
sary and advisable to take evidence under 
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oath and obtain a complete transcript of the 
evidence so taken. On the 31st day of March, 
1941, I was authorized to secure the services 
of Mr. P. J. Hughes of Fredericton, N.B., to 
assist in conducting the inquiry. 

The formal sessions of the inquiry opened 
in the corporations committee room in the 
legislative building, Fredericton, on the 15th 
day of April, 1941, and continued on the 16th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, 22nd and 28rd days of that 
month. Twenty-four witnesses gave evidence, 
including nine operators and eight employees, 
the fuel purchasing agents of the Canadian 
National Railways and Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, the assistant secretary of the 
Dominion Fuel Board, the officer in charge of 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police at Minto, 
the provincial geologist for the Province of 
New Brunswick, and the deputy mining 
inspector for that province residing at Minto. 
I also met, at Saint John, N.B., on April 21, 
Mr. James A. Whitebone, President of the 
New Brunswick Federation of Labour, and 
discussed with him labour organization and 
other conditions in the Minto-Chipman area. 
On April 25 I conferred at Montreal with 
Mr. R. C. Vaughan, general purchasing agent 
of the Canadian National Railways, and Mr. 
Alan Rogers, the manager at Montreal of the 
Montreal Weaver Coal Company, Ltd. I also 
conferred with Mr. D. W. Morrison, president 
of District No. 26, United Mine Workers of 
America, and with Mr. Silby Barrett, Inter- 
national Board Member of that organization. 

The Minto-Chipman area is tthe most 
important coal mining field in the Province 
of New Brunswick. In fact, it is the only coal 
mining field in that province in which to date 
it has been established that commercial pro- 
duction of coal is practicable. It comprises 
an area of approximately 400 square miles. 
The town of Minto is located near the centre 
of the area, and the bulk of the coal mining 
is carried on in two districts about equi- 
distant from tthe town. These districts are 
North Minto and South Minto. At the 
southern portion of the area is the Chipman 
district. In this district (Chipman) consider- 
able quantities of coal are obtained by strip- 
ping methods: that is, by the use of steam 
shovels and drag lines. Small quantities of 
coal are also obtained in the Chipman district 
by shaft mining. 


Quantity, Quality and Accessibility 


The Department of Mines and Natural 
Resources and the Dominion Fuel Board have 
complete information on their files and reports 
respecting the quantity, accessibility and 
quality of the coal in the Minto-Chipman 
area. Without attempting to examine in 
detail this information, I think it useful to 
observe :— 

First, as to quantity: it is sufficient for me 
to state that the total coal estimated as 


available in the area is limited. The reports 
on file with the Dominion Fuel Board indicate 
that there is estimated to be in the entire area 
approximately 200 million tons. Dr. W. J. 
Wright, the provincial geologist for the Prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, who has carried on 
an investigation during the past few years as 
to the coal resources of the province, however, 
is of opinion that the total quantity of coal 
available in the area would be approximately 
65 million tons. 

My information and discussion with officials 
of the Department of Mines in New Bruns- 
wick, as well as with coal mine operators in 
the area, lead me to believe that of this 
estimated 65 million tons a large proportion 
cannot be mined to commercial advantage. 
Speaking generally, the coal is to be found in 
seams ranging from 16 to 24 inches in thick- 
ness, and located near to the surface of the 
ground, the deepest mine in the area being 
about 150 feet below the surface, while many 
of the shafts and slopes are less than 75 feet 
below the surface. There are moreover loca- 
tions throughout the area, particularly near 
Chipman, where the coal “out-crops” and is 
so near the surface that it may be obtained 
by stripping methods. 

Next, as ‘to the accessibility of the coal in 
this area: as already stated, the coal is mined 
with comparative ease by reason of its near- 
ness to the surface of the ground. It should 
be observed, however, that the thinness of the 
seams does render the mining of the coal 
difficult and that operations are expensive 
because the mines are rapidly worked out, 
and these handicaps in large measure offset 
the advantages enjoyed by the nearness of 
the coal to the surface. 

The town of Minto is located on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, a distance of about 
thirty miles in a general south-easterly direc- 
tion from Fredericton. All the mines in the 
South Minto portion of the area are located 
either on or near the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. In North Minto, where the largest 
single mining operation is conducted, there 
is a spur line seven miles in length, owned by 


the Canadian National Railways, to the Trans- 


Continental line of the Canadian National 
system at Hardwood Ridge. 

Next as to the quality of the coal: I was 
much assisted by the information on the files 
of the Dominion Fuel Board. Mr. J. R. Cox, 
assistant secretary of the Board, attended 
several sessions of the inquiry at Fredericton 
and gave evidence to the commissioner there. 
His evidence indicates that the coal is not of 
high grade quality. The representatives of 
the Canadian National Railways and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company present 
at the inquiry, as well as operators in the 
area itself, are in agreement on this point. 
The analyses indicate that the coal is high in 
moisture, sulphur and ash; and while it is 
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high in heating units, it is very friable, and 
in the operations of the mines relatively large 
quantities of slack coal are produced to the 
quantities of screened and lump coal obtained. 
By reason of this friability and by reason 
of the high sulphur content, the coal does not 
lend itself to safe, convenient and economical 
stocking. The fact that the coal cannot be 
stocked or banked successfully or at reason- 
able cost is a great handicap in the operation 
of the mines and in the marketing of the coal, 
because it deprives the operators of the 
advantages in building up reserves of stocked 
coal during slack seasons, and it also affects 
the marketing of the coal, because customers 
cannot build up reserves of coal from this 
area to tide them over periods when it may 
be difficult to secure fuel. I am convinced, 
however, that the quality of the coal could 
be greatly improved by cleaning and washing 
processes. 


Coal Production in the Area 


It is useful to examine the records respect- 
ing the production of coal from the Muinto- 
Chipman area since 1910, as furnished to me 
by Mr. W. E. McMullen, mining inspector for 
the Province of New Brunswick. 

This information appears in Exhibit 40, 
and need not be repeated in detail in this 
report. The record shows that the total 
production of coal in this area for the year 
1910 was 47,072 long tons. In 1920 it was 
135,297 long tons; in 19380 it was 180,120 long 
tons, and in 1940 it was 473,633 long tons. 


Quantities and Comparative Percentages 


Operator 
Minto Coal Co., Ltd. 
Miramichi Lumber Co., 
Avon Coal Co., Ltd 
Rothwell Coal Co., 


MWeltoniwgliendersons = Ltdises. S708. PUR FAP IGR . 
H. Welton, J. Henderson & G. H. King......... 
AD. Laylor. nn «ris occ cece ciegied epee oaip edhe: 


Rint. Deawcsiee Us Se, SOL A 
Harvey wWelton utd J74:105 ). edna eee; 
George H. Myles ee rr te oreo, vane 
GlATeUCele  CAUIAUIS: fo eek TRO ee faces temas 
He PP eerneyoct. Obs |. 2eoy... 92. 2). CARED. 
Haeh MMoMannie etek’ Sday cat teh tae es Glee 

Le Ou We. at ean cates Bik cakes ab? Ua carats Bias 
AeDaucel EME Ofias: Acie + < Gi tiaed: snr Garedas io enemas 


Midland Coal Co., 


Lari A lower stss . cAl. SG. LOGE RRS te 
GAA ONio watt. tis .obs sea PS Doar - 
Williany Pears... hs. Ok) Lae ae anne 
BR MUG a HACER Males ete scree uate Sele we ui AMG 
SamueliCopelandens.. .i5 thie Ge Sem Manele es ctleler 
SPATley pDUblORee fale sh stefecetem fore. syeamireaaye= tt teat. - 
MAN Cl eHCTOSBe > ace od A aha dol aks ae | nape 


Kingseroft Coal Co., 


Gee pli byithas soe. Bee e aie a sees here es 
EERE Tee OAEOU cs os. seetnrcteedinin Varin in, So 0's sh eaialarats 
Pie Ee ea acc 5 ac 6 ees wile ware wie sites 8 


Miscellaneous 


DU rtey VaMn BRN cseeee es Ste eeeret chs co as vce Taino edghs Cah sya e catieL 8 
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The production for each of the years 1935 to 
1940 inclusive is as follows:— 


OGG Mds otra tate A betel wh oA 301,685 
OSG ie oe tS hak area es Ft nd 310,704 
LOB AS Mes ck OM. As cect ary NOR R. g 356,416 
DOS ca ege at apecahs Suatderdiyis.« «elites 259,275 
Poa twee tata trace cd: Bers, oe 7e 414,386 
TORRE 5c tesadd retehAae cae = Miche ets 473,633 


It should be noted that the year referred’ to 
in the provincial records is the fiscal year for 
the province, that 1s, for the period from 
November 1 of one year 'to October 31 of the 
following year. The tonnage in each case is 
expressed in long tons of 2,240 pounds each. 
The returns from the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, furnished me are for 
Calendar years. For example, the report of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics shows that 
during the period January 1, 1940, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, there were mined in the Province 
of New Brunswick a total of 486,149 long tons 
(this would be equivalent to 544,487 short 
tons). These statistics indicate that over the 
period 1910 to 1940 there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the annual production of 
coal in this area and a very striking increase 
during the years 1939 and 1940. 

On page 60 of the annual report of the 
Department of Lands and Mines for the 
province of New Brunswick for 1940 is given 
a table which shows the annual production in 
long tons for each operator for the years 1939 
and 1940. The table also indicates the 
percentage of the whole amount of coal 
produced at Minto in 1940. I herewith repro- 
duce this information as stated in the report :— 


of Coal Produced by Various Operators 





Percentage 
Tons of Tons of of whole 
2,240 lbs. 2,240 lbs. amount of coal 
mined mined produced at 
in 1940 in 1939 Minto, 1940 
Di ricedal! wid tle meseys 113,417 24-47 
i e0s 82,094 63,247 Less 
. oe 43,116 42,536 9-11 
, a 38,555 28,212 8-14 
ee. 36,956 51,976 7-80 
5 ee 20,382 aio OL 4-30 
3 ae 27,556 22,445 5-82 
AB 4 ip 25,084 5°30 
= Se 24,386 575 5-15 
Rt 20,156 20,496 4-26 
Tye #t 8,698 7,758 1-84 
aie 7,930 1:67 
Be Ass 6,076 8,303 1-28 
5. ree 5,308 2,674 Loh? 
A a 3,002 1,540 0:63 
at 2,473 0-52 
Pe ster 2,028 ek iD 0:43 
ae L163 0-25 
aE 710 0-15 
ae 524 981 0-11 
ae 337 0-07 
Ata! 329 0-07 
Pel. 206 2,010 0-04 
. ee 172 344 0-04 
ears, 161 0-03 
a 127 1,459 0-02 
Re 102 0-02 
eh 80 0-02 
Ae: 65 0-01 
wer 25,317 
bray 473,633 414,386 100-00 
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It will be observed by examination of the 
above statement that five of the operators, 
namely, Minto. Coal Company, Lid., Mira- 
michi Liimber Company, Ltd., Avon Coal 
Company, Ltd., W. Benton Evans, who oper- 
ates leases held by Rothwell Coal Company, 
Ltd. and Welton & Henderson, Ltd., pro- 
duced 66:85 per cent or more than two-thirds 
of all the coal produced in the area. The 
report indicates that these five operators 
employ over 70 per cent of all persons in the 
area engaged in the mining of coal. It should 
be observed also that the coal produced by 
Welton, Henderson & King, by W. B. Wisely, 
Pennlyn Coal Company, Ltd., and by George 
H. Myles is coal obtained in stripping opera- 
tions, that is, by the use of steam shovel or 
drag line. 


Situation in Largest Mines 


While in the course of my formal inquiry, 
as well as in the hearing of the evidence, I 
secured information from and respecting the 
small operators as well as the larger, the 
stripping operations as well as shaft mining, 
I directed in large measure my attention and 
examination to the operations, conditions, and 
problems of the five largest operators, namely, 
the Minto Coal Company, Limited, the Mira- 
michi Lumber Company, Ltd., the Avon Coal 
Company, Ltd., Welton & Henderson, Lid., 
and W. Benton Evans, because it is apparent 
that inquiry into their operations will in large 
measure furnish adequate information respect- 
ing shaft mining operations in the entire area. 

The Minto Coal Company, Ltd., is the 
largest operator in the Minto-Chipman area. 
It has areas under lease of about 32 square 
miles. Its main operations are conducted in 
North Minto. The company was represented. 
before me by Mr. A. D. King, who has been 
its manager since 1923. The capital stock of 
the company, amounting to $400,000 is held 
by the estate of the late Sir Thomas Tait of 
Montreal and by the Bank of Nova Scotia in 
trust for the estate of the late D. Lorne 
McGibbon of Montreal im tthe proportions of 
51 per cent and 49 per cent respectively. At 
the present time the company conducts four 
mining operations, and of these the largest is 
the slope at North Minto. This company 
possesses distinct advantages over the other 
operators in the area because on the North 
Minto areas are to be found the thickest 
seams of coal in the district. The upper 
seams range in thickness from 18 inches to 
22 inches. Beneath this seam of coal is a 
belt of fireclay of about six inches in thick- 
ness, and beneath the fireclay is another seam 
of coal six inches thick. By reason of the 
thickness of the seam in this area a larger 
production of coal per man per day can be 
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mine than from other 
The nature of the 


obtained from this 


mines in ‘the district. 
seams is such also that longwall mining 
machinery can be used to advantage. Work- 


ing conditions in this company’s North Minto 
mines are favourable. The mines are reason- 
ably free from water. ‘There is no trouble 
from gas. Timbering requirements are not 
unduly heavy. The seam is sufficiently far 
from the surface to make roof conditions good 
and yet not so deep as to add unduly to the 
cost of getting the coal to the surface. How- 
ever, the large shaft at present in operation 
there has been almost worked out. From the 
foot of the shaft to the extreme limit of. the 
workings the levels now extend a distance 
of nearly one mile, and the company cannot 
economically operate this mine for a much 
greater distance. The company is opening 
another mine and when it gets into produc- — 
tion the coal should be much increased; in 
fact, one of the great difficulties under which 
this company operates at the present time 
is that the present operations exceed the 
capacity of the equipment installed. Break- 
ages of machinery are frequent resulting in 
stoppages in production and these have 
occasioned much dissatisfaction among the 
employees. It is believed that in the North 
Minto area considerable quantities of coal 
may be obtained by stripping methods. The 
company proposes to add stripping operations 
to its 1941 program. The great advantage, 
however, enjoyed by this company is in its 
comparatively low cost of transportation. 
Located as it is on the Canadian National 
Railways spur line it is able to deliver its 
coal on the main line of the Canadian 
National Railways at a cost of nearly 30 cents 
per ton less than the similar transportation 
cost to operators in the South Minto area, 
and who ship the bulk of their coal over the 
Canadian National Railways lines. The Minto 
Coal Company, Ltd., also carries on mining 
operations to a lesser extent in South Minto 
at or near the Canadian Pacific Railway lines 
and is enabled by virtue of the South Minto 
operations to supply customers who normally 
require their coal to be shipped via Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 


The average number of employees of the 
company for the year 1940 was 398. The 
company, which is the oldest in the Minto 
area, has had a prosperous career, and has 
been able to pay large dividends to its share- 
holders, as well as to build up adequate 
reserves. 


The Miramichi Lumber Company, Ltd., has 
six square miles under lease and until this 
year operated on areas held by it in or near 
North Minto and adjoining mining areas of 
the Minto Coal Company, Ltd. This mine, 
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however, has been worked out, and the com- 
pany has been obliged to move to areas held 
by it in South Minto. The company is a 
subsidiary of the International Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., and disposes of large quantities 
of its coal to the paper mill operated by that 
company at Dalhousie, N.B. In 1940 the 
company employed on an average 260 men, 
about 30 to 40 of whom are members of the 
Miramichi Local No. 1. The operations of 
this company in recent years do not appear 
to have been profitable. 

The Avon Coal Company, Ltd., a subsidiary 
of the Nashwaak Pulp & Paper Company, 
Ltd,. has been operating in the Minto area 
since 1917 and at the present time holds under 
lease mining areas of fifteen square miles, and 
employs at the present time 194 men. All the 
coal produced by it is from the South Minto 
area. Mining conditions there are difficult 
and for some time past the company has 
been operating at a loss. The manager of the 
company resides in Saint John and has an 
assistant manager at Minto. The company 
has an enterprising and aggressive sales pro- 
gram and disposes of about 30,000 tons per 
annum to the St. Croix Pulp & Paper Co., in 
Maine. 

The Rothwell Coal Company, Ltd., has 
under lease areas largely in the South Minto 
area. This company does not operate the 
mines itself, but Mr. W. Benton Evans, a 
shareholder operates the mines on the com- 
pany’s area on a royalty basis, that is, in 
addition to paying the royalty per ton to 
the province for the coal mined, he pays a 
further royalty to the company for the same 
coal. Mr. Evans has been operating in this 
manner since 1921. He does not use longwall 
machinery in the operation of his mine. The 
coal is obtained entirely by the hand pick 
method. He employs from 125 to 160 men, 
who are 100 per cent Canadian born, and who 
have a labour organization of their own 
known as Rothwell Miners Union No. 2. All 
employees of Mr. Evans are members of this 
Union, and Mr. Evans makes provision for 
check-off for the members’ dues. Working 
conditions in his mines are good, and he has 
a capable and loyal group of employees. His 
operations since 1935, however, show a finan- 
cial loss. 

Welton & Henderson, Ltd., is the only one 
of the large producers which in 1940 produced 
less coal than in 1939. This decrease, how- 
ever, Mr. Henderson, the manager, explains, 
was due to the fact he had to open a new 
mine in territory two or three miles away 
from his old operation in an area which 
bordered on an area of the Minto Coal 
Company, Ltd. Mr. Henderson anticipates 
the company’s production in 1941 will be 
much higher than in 1940. The capital stock 
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of the company is held by John Anderson 
and ‘by the estate of the late Harvey Welton. 
This company utilizes the longwall mining 
machinery, and employs on an average about 
125 men who are all members of the United 
Mine Workers of America. This organization 
is recognized by the company and a working 
agreement has been signed and check-off pro- 
vided. Relations between the management 
and employees in this company seem to be 
very good. 

Confining my observations to the operations 
of these companies, who are referred to in 
Minto as the Big Five, I wish to state, first, 
that my inquiries and the evidence convinced 
me that the mining of coal as at present 
carried on there is uneconomical, because 
there is too much duplication of effort and 
of services and much too little co-operation 
among the operators, and co-ordination of 
their efforts. In fact, with the exception of 
the matter of sales of coal to the Canadian 
National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company and the New Brunswick 
Power Commission, which sales are conducted 


. by means of a selling agency common to 


four of the large operators, co-operation of 
the operators in this area 1s conspicuous by 
its absence. Cut-throat competition in the 
matter of prices in past years apparently was 
commo,n but at the present time prices of 
coal produced in the area seem to be fairly 
well standardized, though I am satisfied that 
some competition in this respect still prevails. 


Duplication of Services 


I am convinced that the operators regard 
each other with much suspicion and distrust. 
At one time an association of coal mine 
operators was in existence, but that associa- 
tion no longer functions. Each of these 
representatives when appearing before me and 
when discussing the problems of operations 
of their respective companies in the absence 
of other operators indicated his conviction 
that there was great duplication of effort and 
service at Minto, and that there was an utter 
lack of co-operation; that to date no united 
effort had been made to popularize and 
promote the use and sale of New Brunswick 
coal; that no effort had been made to establish 
and install a common washing and cleaning 
plant or other facilities which would improve 
the quality of the coal and enhance the price 
which would be received: for it; that no 
common scheme or effort had received their 
attention respecting the organization of their 
employees for collective bargaining and the 
improvement of housing and working condi- 
tions for their employees. 

Each of the operators admitted that amalga- 
mation of the companies would be most 
desirable, but each one felt that the company 
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he represented should be the one to absorb 
the others, rather than that it should be one 
of those absorbed in a scheme of unification 
which would bring all the operators together. 

As an illustration of the duplication of 
services and effort which now exists among 
the operators in this area it should be noted 
that the five companies already referred to 
have administrative systems involving general 
managers (assistant managers in some cases), 
accounting officials, paymasters, and mining 
engineering services. Each of the operators 
admits that one, or at most two, such services 
would be adequate for the needs of the entire 
coal mining operations in the area. 

Two of the results apparent by reason of 
these duplications of administrative service 
are— 

(a) that the salary costs for managerial, 
accounting and paymaster services are 
excessive having regard to the size of 
the operation; 

(b) that the engineering services in the 
area suffer because the effort to reduce 
engineering costs to each operator has 


had the result that there is not sufficient — 


engineering service of either the quality 
or quantity required in the area. 


“ Tam satisfied also that the lack of co-opera- 
tion and co-ordination has resulted in many 
instances in expensive mining, not only 
because of excessive administrative costs and 
duplication in the use and purchase of mining 
equipment, but by reason also of the opening 
of shafts and slopes in locations where the 
working conditions are difficult and unsatis- 
factory. I think this is one of the most 
unsatisfactory features respecting the opera- 
tions in the Minto area. It was impressed on 
me both during my visit to Minto and in the 
course of the formal inquiry at Fredericton. 
The evidence indicates that in at least two 
instances profitable mining operations had to 
be abandoned because the workings were 
encroaching on another operator’s property 
at places not near the latter’s operations and 
at locations where the opening of a new mine 
was not contemplated. 

Finally, and I think of great significance, 
the lack of co-operation among the operators 
has in my opinion an adverse, and seriously 
adverse, effect on the relations between 
employer and employee in the whole area. 

Several of the smaller operators either 
conferred with me at Minto or gave evidence 
at the formal inquiry at Fredericton. 

I do not propose to discuss in detail their 
operations other than to indicate the two 
larger and more important operators in the 
Chipman area, viz:— 

(1) Mr. G. H. King, who conducts there a 
shaft operation and employs about 75 men. 


The seam of coal is very thin and he has 
been compelled to abandon tthe use of long- 
wall machinery and at the present time 
conducts a “hand pick” operation only. This 
shaft operation has not been a profitable one. 
Mr. King is also in partnership with Messrs. 
Welton, Henderson and King and has charge 
of a large stripping operation conducted by 
that firm on areas under lease to Welton & 
Henderson. 


(2) Mr. W. B. Wisely, who conducts a large 
stripping operation in addition to a small shaft 
mine. 


Stripping Coal in Minto-Chipman Area 


The evidence shows that stripping opera- 
tions are conducted by tthe following operators, 
namely: Welton, Henderson & King; Mr. 
W. B. Wisely; Mr. J. G. MacDougall, who 
operates a lease held by MacDougall Bros.; 
Mr. George H. Miles; The Pennlyn Coal 
Company, Ltd. 

Stripping operations are conducted where 
the coal out-crops or is very near the surface. 
The method employed is to remove the over- 
burden of earth and rock by the use of a 
steam shovel or drag line. Where the depth 
of the over-burden does not exceed twenty 
feet this method of gaining coal can appar- 
ently be used in the Minto-Chipman area to 
advantage. Indeed, some of the operators 
have adopted this method where the over- 
burden is 25 or 30 feet deep. The coal 
obtained is substantially of the same quality 
as that obtained by shaft mining, except that 
the percentage of moisture is higher in much 
of it. Messrs. Welton, Henderson & King 
have installed at Chipman a drier through 
which stripping coal passes, and they have 
succeeded in greatly improving the quality of 
the coal by means of this process. Experience 
has demonstrated that successful stripping 
operations must be carried on in the spring, 
summer and autumn seasons; the heavy frosts 
of winter impose difficulties in the operation 
which rarely permit a successful operation. 
The stripping operation is not a complicated 
one and does not require skilled labour except- 
ing as to those who operate the machines. 
Coal obtained by stripping is very friable, 
therefore the percentage of slack is very high. 
It should be observed also that the coal 
obtained by stripping commands a lower price 
on the markets than shaft-mined coal. How- 
ever, the operators in the Minto-Chipman 
who produce it have been able to secure 
substantial markets for it, and by reason of 
low production costs, stripping operations have 
on the whole been profitable. It is worthy of 
note also that two of the larger stripping coal 
operators, namely, Mr. W. B. Wisely and 
Welton, Henderson & King, have succeeded 
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in marketing profitably large quantities for 
consumption by industrial plants in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec. 

Markets 


The bulk of the coal produced in the 
Minto-Chipman area by the larger operators 
is disposed of to the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, the New Brunswick Power Commission, 
Frasers, Limited, at Edmundston, and the 
mill of the International Paper Company, 
Ltd., at Dalhousie, N.B. It should be men- 
tioned also that the Avon Coal Company, 
Ltd., disposes of a large tonnage (about 30,000 
tons annually) to the St. Croix Pulp Company 
in Maine, US.A. 

The Minto Coal Company, Ltd., the Mira- 
michi Lumber Company, Ltd., the Avon Coal 
Company, Ltd., and Mr. W. Benton Evans, 
employ the Weaver Coal Company, Ltd., of 
Montreal, as a sales agent to sell coal to the 
two railways and to the New Brunswick Power 
Commission. This company receives a com- 
mission at the rate of five cents per ton 
from the above named operators for the coal 
sold by it for them. All four operators pro- 
fess themselves as pleased with the efforts 
made on their behalf by this company. The 
employment of this selling agency by these 
four large operators has eliminated much of 
the price cutting practices which formerly 
existed, because the price paid by the Cana- 
dian National Railways for coal to these four 
operators largely governs the prices received 
for all coal sold from the area. 

The largest single customer for coal from 
the area is the Canadian National Railways. 
In fact, since 1933 one-third of the total 
amount of coal produced in the area has been 
sold to this customer. The coal so sold to 
the Canadian National Railways is all screened 
coal and is used satisfactorily in its locomo- 


tives operating in the Province of New 
Brunswick with the exception of those 
employed in the express service, and the 


experience of the railway has been that Minto 
coal is not sufficiently high in quality for that 
service. 

Mr. 8. C. Welby, of Montreal, General Fuel 
Agent for the Canadian National Railways, 
attended the inquiry and gave evidence at 
the open session, and all operators had an 
opportunity to be present to hear and ques- 
tion him. Mr. Welby is entitled to great 
credit for the frank and convincing manner in 
which he gave his evidence. When I met the 
operators informally at Minto there seemed 
to be a general disposition on the part of the 
operators to complain that the Canadian 
- National Railways was obtaining coal from 
them at a lower price than that paid for coal 
of a comparable quality from other parts of 


Canada, and that its policy in dealing with 
them worked to the advantage of the Nova 
Scotia coal mine operators. His evidence 
cleared the air. His convincing information 
as to the quality of New Brunswick coal for 
the railway services, as to the desire and the 
hope of the railway to purchase New Bruns- 
wick coal to the full extent to which it may 
be used by the railway in New Brunswick, 
and as to the willingness of the railway to meet 
the operators’ request for more uniform re- 
quirements for each month of the year, and the 
information furnished by him indicating that 
the New Brunswick coal mine operators were 
recelving as much, if not more, than the coal 
mine operators of Nova Scotia for the coal 
supplied by them to the railway, having 
regard to its quality, must have disabused 
the minds of all operators that there was 
discrimination against New Brunswick coal. 
The record of purchases of coal from the 
Minto area since 1923 is as follows:— 


Total Deliveries Bituminous Coal from 
Minto District 


Year Tons 

ODO a etetaeh. stopetehe ted Meroe eneetetae, 42,328 
NiO DAs A hay et aes Ce ea Meee Geeks 65,014 
WOO <j aes s AAT hed tele ate she 83,951 
MOD Gre a aecven ae Uhohes Chek eas CRORE Ee. s 66,838 
FOL 2 tn ees ee Oe Se Cee 89,741 
1828.68 Sin wa es PO, 89,363 
LODO a ides ier cce at CULE ee 95,490 
93 Ore tk sherewe Se AE TTS Hee 92,431 
TRG )aH ley Wes poate been aad, enema 18,001 
OB DI Aa aee age ang AF Rad. ae 93,981 
LORS Sipe an, MNIeee kei e nt 122,602 
VOSA ies REVAL Re Cie oe 112,651 
TO Des Stel Bede eet sae IIo Seyi 136,623 
OSC DEL. yA oat oe eee 130,538 
OS Too yon cy Mose ks «uta VA ede oh EB cate 116,767 
OSS ees Sete ee ele cet oie 106,335 
OSG ree LGRs, PATE LPI oa 8s axe 145,083 
DOA ORE: ca Ave AR ERD aed pa 162,864 
1O4iiitestamated:)o8 whl. ee! 200,000 


It will be noted from this exhibit that the 
sales of coal to this railway have largely 
increased in 1940, and it is hoped that 1941 
will show a still larger increase. 

The estimated requirements of the railway 
for the year 1941 by months are as follows:— 


Estimated Requirements Minto Coal, 1941 


LaMar. Ste Lele heen Pee ocr 12,000 
errs Yen he cite eo cde wal cata ats 14,000 
Viren isc es tees et. 17,000 
Mitilis Pope etree Re ae) ss 17,000 
HA ON. §. fap Patek alieteh Oke: emapstseerarey lle ai * 17,000 
HER RPE) RENAE UN WOR: Oe, 17,000 
DI ONT rene aacsta et ra atte os 17,000 
PX USTE AD OF IR So 17,000 
Septem bermuda een Fs Sears 18,000 
CHGEGD CE Kis Ahr Dieeectiondaare oe od 18,000 
POU GUILGCT a, ty ie dino: 8» tea ass) ee 18,000 
Wrecenipel tcc ie. cee ek ates ss 18,000 

200,000 


Mr. Welby gave evidence as to the monthly 
shipments from this area against orders for 
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the period September 1, 1940, to March 31, 
1941. This information appears in Exhibit 
No. 3. (Since the hearing Mr. Welby has 
furnished me with a statement showing the 
same information for the months of April, 
May and June, 1941, a copy of which I have 
attached to Exhibit No. 3, and identified as 
3A). 

Heretofore it was the practice of this rail- 
way to require large quantities of coal during 
the winter months, and a greatly diminished 
quantity during the summer months. This 
method of purchasing created difficulties for 
the operators, because it resulted in an un- 
balanced production throughout the year, 
namely, heavy production in winter, and light 
production in summer. This year, however, 
the railway has undertaken to accept definite 
and more nearly uniform quantities each 
month throughout the year, and this system 
of purchasing should be of great assistance to 
the operator. The operators seemed impressed 
with the importance at this critical time of 
making prompt and full delivery of all coal 
ordered by the railway, and all expressed 
themselves as confident of their ability to meet 
the demands on them. The record of deliv- 
eries, however, indicates that, with the ex- 
ception of W. Benton Evans and G. H. King, 
the operators have been unable to fill the 
orders from the railway. 

Mr. Welby also stated that the prices per 
ton paid by the Canadian National Railways 
for Minto coal (screened) since January, 1926, 
were as follows:— 


January,!| February. and) March, 21926 220002... 


April 1, 1926, to March 31, 1930 


A parln 930 ¢t0; Marchicedl, oat hie evict 
Apr) LALO32: to December i3l, slOB2. eros ks sowie s 
January 1, 1933,.to December 31, 1939........ 
January 1, 1940, to January 14, 1940........ 
OmIALY LO, POLO UO TLatelye. tee, wa aetetre Le wes 


He stated further that in 1932, when the 
price was so greatly reduced, the railway 
agreed to increase its purchases of Minto 
coal, and that the charges for switching by 
the railways operating in the Minto area 
were reduced from 60 cents per ton to 30 cents 
per ton. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company is 
another large customer of coal from this area. 
During the year 1938 it purchased a total of 
41,519 tons; in the year 1939, a total of 40,568 
tons; and during 1940, a total of 41,278 tons, 
and during the first quarter of 1941, a total 
of 13,190 tons. ‘These purchases are distri- 
buted among ten operators and the coal pur- 
chased is both slack and run of mine, and is 
used by this railway both in its shops and 
locomotives. The prices paid are as follows: 
for screened coal, F.O.B. mines, $4.15 per ton; 
for run of mine and slack coal, F.O.B. mines, 
$3.90 per ton. This railway has not under- 
taken to purchase from the operators fur- 
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nishing it with coal definite quantities of coal 
each month throughout the year, but orders 
the coal as it may be required. 


In connection with the purchase of coal by 
the two railways I am of opinion that better 
results would be obtained, first, as to coal 
purchased by the Canadian National Railways, 
if (a) it used Minto coal in its shops as well 
as in its locomotives. It must be obvious that 
if the Minto coal mine operators are to pro- 
duce more screened coal for the use of its 
locomotives in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick a market must be found for the larger 
quantities of slack coal which will be avail- 
able. (b) That it should, if it is desirous of 
increasing its consumption of coal from this 
area, make a greater effort to obtain quantities 
of coal from the smaller operators who com- 
plained to me that they are unable to sell coal 
direct to the railway companies unless through 
the larger operators who buy their coal and 
resell it to the Canadian National Railways 
at a profit. 


Second, as to the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, it could and should increase its 
consumption of coal from the Minto-Chipman 
area. The present consumption of 40,000 tons 
per year seems to be a small proportion for 
that area of all the coal consumed by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway in the Province of 
New Brunswick. 

Third, as to both railways, it seems to me 
that the switching charge of 30 cents per ton 
is higher than justified. The representatives 
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of the railway did not furnish me with any 
logical explanation as to why the switching 


charge was placed at 30 cents per ton, other 
than to say that it was in line with switching 
charges existing in other areas in which both 
railways operated. It was significant that in 
1932 the switching charge of 60 cents per ton 
was reduced to 30 cents per ton when there 
was a prospect of the tonnage over the rail- 
ways being increased. At the present time 
the tonnage from the area has increased very 
largely above that contemplated in 1932 and 
I think both railways should materially reduce 
the charge from 30 cents per ton. In addition 
to the customers I have already mentioned, 
quantities of the coal produced in this area 
are sold to local purchasers in the Province of 
New Brunswick. The quantities of New 
Brunswick coal moving into subvention areas 
are small, and the evidence of Mr. Welby 
and Mr. Cox made it clear that the operators 
in the Minto-Chipman area received their fair 
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share of subvention assistance having regard 
to the comparatively small quantity moved 
from this field into areas to which subvention 
assistance applies. 

It was apparent also that the operators have 
not taken advantage of the opportunities which 
the local market for the Province of New 
Brunswick should afford for coal from this 
area. There has been no concerted move by 
them to demonstrate to or popularize with 
potential customers in the Province of New 
Brunswick the qualities of the coal from the 
Minto-Chipman area; and no concerted effort 
has been made to increase materially its sales 
in that province. 


Labour Supply 


Prior to the war there was for many years 
a surplus of labour available to the operators 
in this district. If there was any scarcity of 
labour in the area it was a simple matter to 
supplement it by bringing in men from nearby 
districts. The situation now has changed. The 
needs of the armed services and of war time 
industries and activities have created a situa- 
tion where the supply of labour is now more 
limited. The records show that more men 
have been employed during the last two years 
nan prior to the war. However, it was 
apparent to me that the point had been 
reached where it would be difficult to obtain 
more men. The low wages paid by the 
operators make it attractive for many active 
men to secure work elsewhere at this time 
when the opportunities for employment are 
great. Certain of the operators complain that 
they are losing many men by enlistment. Their 
complaints, however, were not borne out by 
the evidence which was furnished me. Of a 
total of 1,200 or 1,400 men employed in the 
industry since the war it appears that a very 
small number indeed of key men and ex- 
perienced miners have joined the services. 
The mining population in the area is a mixed 
one and the information furnished me shows 
that about 20 per cent are foreign born, about 
60 per cent are French Canadians, and that 
the remaining 20 per cent are English speaking, 
either Canadian born or British born. 


Considerable complaint appears in corres- 
pondence with the Department respecting the 
degree of absenteeism by miners in Minto. 
Again, I fail to find that these complaints are 
justified by the evidence. In the winter 
months of 1941 there was considerable ab- 
senteeism owing to weather conditions and 
sickness. But having regard to the fact that 
the mines were operating six days a week on 
an eight hour day basis, and having regard 
to working conditions in these mines, there 
was pretty general agreement among both 
employers and employees that the degree of 
absenteeism was not abnormally high. 


Housing Conditions 


The housing conditions in the area are poor 
indeed. A considerable proportion of the 
miners live in houses rented from the operators. 
Many of them own their own homes. It was 
brought to my attention that married men 
with families were living in small two-roomed 
shacks or camps, and that there was over- 
crowding in many of the four-roomed houses. 
These conditions of overcrowding are to be 
found in houses owned by individual miners 
as well as in those owned by the operators. 

The water required for drinking and cooking 
purposes is obtained from wells, some of which 
are sealed and serve groups of families. Other 
wells are shallow, and it is surprising that the 
water has not been contaminated to a degree 
greater than that reported to me. 


Medical and Hospital Services 


There are two doctors practising in the 
town of Minto, and the medical requirements 
of the district apparently are well attended to. 
Mining being a hazardous occupation has a 
high ratio of accidents, but operators and men 
agreed that, while there were many minor 
accidents, the number of serious and fatal 
accidents was relatively small. There are no 
hospital facilities at Minto, but there is a 
good hospital at Fredericton thirty miles 
distant, and during the greater part of the 
year the highways from Minto to Fredericton 
are in good condition. The population of the 
area is too small to support a hospital of its 
own, but it would appear that its hospital 
requirements are met by the facilities at Fred- 
ericton, although to my mind there should be 
ambulance service stationed at Minto. Oper- 
ators and employees are agreed as to the 
desirability of such service, but to date no 
action has been taken to provide it. The 
larger operators have qualified first aid men 
among their employees. I think, however, 
that this service could be greatly extended and 
improved so as to meet not only the needs of 
those employed by the larger operators but 
by the smaller.ones as well. 


Educational Facilities 


Notwithstanding the fact that there are 
several schools, including a fine consolidated 
school at Minto—a school in which the 
citizens justly take great pride—there is need 
for additional school accommodation in the 
area. The standard of literacy is not high 
and school attendance is not good. ‘Two 
explanations of these conditions furnished me 
were indifference of parents in certain cases, 
and overcrowding in the schools in others. 


Cost of Living 


Living costs are high in Minto, much higher 
I was led to believe in Minto than in Fred- 
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ericton and other communities in New Bruns- 
wick comparatively a short distance away. 
It is difficult to understand why there should 
be this variation in living costs, but the fact 
remains that there was a very general com- 
plaint, not only from miners, but from other 
citizens whom I interviewed, that the cost 
of meat, fish, vegetables and groceries was 
much higher than in nearby communities. 

The companies operating mines have stores 
in connection with their mining operations for 
a limited number of articles, such as explosives, 
mining tools, overalls, rubber boots, and some 
other articles of clothing. There was no 
indication in the evidence before me from 
either miners or operators that these stores 
were operated at a profit to the companies 
owning them. 


Organized Labour 


With two exceptions, namely, in the mining 
operations conducted by Mr. W. Benton Evans 
and by Welton & Henderson, Ltd., the relation- 
ship between employers and employees in the 
Minto area is not a happy one, and it appears 
to be one of suspicion and distrust rather than 
loyalty and co-operation. 

As early as 1921 the United Mine Workers 
of America endeavoured to organize the miners 
in the area, but discontinued their organiz- 
ation efforts. In the years 1937 and 1938 
these efforts were renewed and a large number 
of the miners in the area joined that organ- 
ization. At that time there was a strike in 
the district which continued for some months 
and the mines were closed with the exception 
of those operated by Mr. Evans. A Con- 
ciliation Board was established, which in its 
report did not recommend recognition of the 
United Mine Workers of America. During 
the strike the employees of Mr. W. Benton 
Evans and those of the Miramichi Lumber 
Company, Ltd., organized themselves into 
local unions known as Rothwell Mine Workers 
Union and Miramichi Mine Workers Union. 
Neither of these unions has now any affiliation 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Rothwell Miners Union comprises all the 
employees working in the mines operated by 
Mr. Evans. They are 100% Canadian born 
and many of them have been in Mr. Evans’ 
employ for many years and are loyal to him, 
and there is evident a spirit of real co-operation 
between employer and employee. This union 
is in receipt of check-off from him for member- 
ship dues, and is not affiliated with any prov- 
incial, national or international organization. 

The Miramichi Miners Union No. 1, ori- 
ginally an organization of the employees of 
the Miramichi Lumber Company, Ltd., now 
comprises less than 20% of the employees of 
that company and can no longer be regarded 
as an effective labour organization for collec- 
tive bargaining, etc. 
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The employees of Welton & Henderson, Ltd., 
are organized as a unit of the United Mine 
Workers of America. The management of the 
company recognizes the union and has a 
working agreement with it, a copy of which 
was furnished me, and is enclosed with this 
report. I found that the relationship existing 
between Welton & Henderson, Ltd., and its 
employees is good. Both employer and 
employees speak in glowing terms of the 
benefits that have accrued to each of them by 
reason of this relationship. 

At the time of my visit to Minto and 
when the formal inquiry was in progress in 
Fredericton the management of both the 
Minto Coal Company, Ltd., and the Avon 
Coal Company, Ltd., expressed themselves as 
strongly opposed to recognition of the United 
Mine Workers of America, to which organi- 
zation the majority of their employees either 
belonged or were sympathetic. It was very 
apparent that the absence of organization for 
collective bargaining and other purposes among 
the employees of these two companies was 
responsible for the suspicious and in many 
instances hostile attitude which they have 
adopted towards their employers. 

After the formal hearings were closed the 
Manager of the Avon Coal Company, Ltd., 
saw me in Montreal and intimated that his 
company and the Minto Coal Company, Ltd., 
had in mind a scheme whereby the employees 
of the two companies would be organized. 
Since that time negotiations have been under 
way between Mr. Silby Barrett, International 
Board Member and Organizer for the United 
Mine Workers of America, and these two 
companies. Negotiations I understand have 
also been in progress between Barrett and 
other operators. An agreement has now been 
concluded between the Minto Coal Company, 
Ltd., and the United Mine Workers of 
America. This agreement became effective on 
the 12th of July 1941, and a copy of it was 
furnished to me by Mr. Barrett on the 19th 
July, 1941, and is enclosed with this report. 
Mr. Barrett is very hopeful that a similar 
contract will be executed between this organi- 
zation and the Avon Coal Company, Ltd. 
The presence of organized labour recognized 
by the larger operators will, I am hopeful, do 
much to improve relations between employer 
and employee in the area. 


Wages 


The employees who met me at Minto, as 
well as those who gave evidence at Fredericton, 
urged on me the necessity for an increase in 
their wages. In January, 1940, the wages 
throughout the area were increased by per- 
centages ranging from 9 per cent to 11 per 
cent. The employees who appeared before 
me did not specify in detail the increases 
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which should be apphed to the various mines 
and to the many groups operating in these 
various mines, but suggested a general wage 
increase of 15 per cent and afforded me no 
information as to why or how they arrived at 
this percentage, excepting that an increase in 
wages was necessary because of the sharp 
increase in the cost of living. The operators 
have indicated a willingness to increase the 
wages paid their employees provided the 
Canadian National Railways increases the 
price it will pay for their coal. 

It is clear to me that the miners should 
recelve a bonus by reason of the increased 
cost of living in this area since the war, and 
I am of opinion that the proper governmental 
officials should investigate living costs there 
and ascertain accurately the increase since 
September, 1989. 

In so far as the question of increase of 
wages is concerned, my investigations convince 
me that, with mining operations conducted 
as they are at the present time, the Minto 
Coal Company, Ltd., is the only operator who 
can afford to increase the wages unless the 
prices received for coal are materially in- 
creased or transportation costs are lowered. 


Governmental Supervision 


Mines in the Province of New Brunswick 
are administered by the Department of Forests 
and Mines. Over a period of years the depart- 
ment has received substantial revenue from 
the mines which are operated on a royalty 
basis, the royalty paid by the operators to 
the department being at the rate of 10 cents 
per long ton. Mr. W. E. McMullen, Inspector 
of Mines and Mining Recorder, is responsible 
for the supervision of the mining operations. 
The present Deputy Mining Inspector, Mr. 
J. Vandenbroeck, resides at Minto, and is a 
man who has had practical experience as a 
miner for a few years in Nova Scotia and for 
several years in the Province of New Bruns- 
wick. His duties are to inspect the operations 
carried on by the several coal mine operators 
and to report to the Department the coal 
mined in each lease from month to month, 
and he acts as chairman of the board which 
issues mining certificates. I consider him a 
careful and conscientious official and the 
information I obtained indicates that there 
has been much improvement of working con- 
ditions in the mines since he assumed office. 
I am convinced, however, that he should have 
an assistant if all the duties at present re- 
quired of him are to be properly performed. 

The Province also employs a_ provincial 
geologist who, with his assistants, obtains infor- 
mation respecting the potential coal resources 
of the area and is also available to advise 
operators respecting the same. 

It seems to me that, under the sistem which 
orevails, too large a number of small oper- 
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ations are being carried on, with the result 
that profitable operations, when carried on in 
conjunction with others, have been prejudiced 
by the operations of small operators here and 
there throughout the area. As long as the 
present system of conducting the operations 
by a large number of operators is continued 
it seems to me that there should be power 
in the Minister to compel one operator to 
permit an adjoining operator to mine the coal 
in the area covered by the latter’s lease unless 
a good reason is shown that this coal is essen- 
tial to his own operations in that area. I 
think, too, that the Department should exercise 
greater supervision over the matter of epening 
up new mines. In fact the Department could 
and should conduct detailed exploratory oper- 
ations and place itself in a better position 
to advise and in many cases direct employers 
as to more suitable locations for opening the 
mines. If some such supervision had been 
exercised some of the more difficult and 
uneconomical mines would never have been 
opened. 
Recommendations 


In making recommendations with a view to 
obtaining capacity production of coal in the 
Minto-Chipman area I am restricted by the 
terms of the Order in Council authorizing this 
inquiry to make such recommendations which, 
if adopted, will in my opinion result in imme- 
diate increase in the production and maintain 
such production for the duration of the war. 

Tf mining operations are to be continued 
by a large number of operators working 
independently of each other it is apparent to 
me that some of the mines in the area are 
now operating to near capacity. However, 
even under present conditions I am satisfied 
production will be increased if relations be- 
tween employers and employees are improved, 
and if greater co-operation is established 
among the operators. In this connection it 
is worthy of note that Mr. Pettigrove, Con- 
ciliation Officer for the Province of New 
Brunswick, endeavoured in 1937 and 1988 to 
bring about a greater degree of co-operation 
among, and co-ordination of effort and services 
by operators. His efforts were directed 
towards the proper goal and it was the fault 
of the operators, not his, that he succeeded 
in obtaining the degree of co-operation limited 
to the matter of sales only. The good work 
so well and ably commenced by him should 
in my opinion be continued. 


The two major recommendations I have to 
make are these, namely :— 


(1) The organization of the miners through- 
out the entire area should be continued and 
made as complete as possible, and in this 
organization the employees should have the 
encouragement of the operators. I am satisfied 
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that the miners if permitted to organize and 
enjoy the advantages of collective bargaining 
and agreements with respect to working con- 
ditions would co-operate with the operators 
in producing the maximum amount of coal 
that is possible under present conditions. 


(2) That the operators co-operate to in- 
crease the production of coal in the area. 

I have already suggested some of the results 
which have arisen from their lack of. co- 
operation in this time of emergency. ‘They 
have an opportunity in the co-ordination of 
their efforts and services to reduce production 
costs as well as to increase the tonnage of 
coal produced. 

In order that the two recommendations I 
have made may be brought about more 
speedily I further recommend :— 


(1) That the Canadian National Railways 
increase the price it is now paying for coal 
from $4.30 per ton to $4.40 per ton. It will 
be noted that the increased price suggested 
by me is considerably below the price paid 
for coal from this area by the railway prior 
to 1932. It must be remembered, however, 
that the production costs at this time are 
high; that the production of an increased 
quantity of screened coal for the railway 
means at the same time an increased produc- 
tion of slack coal, and that, with the exception 
of the Minto Coal Company, Ltd., the oper- 
ators in this area will find difficulty under 
present conditions in finding money to pay 
the cost of living bonus hereafter referred to. 


(2) That the Canadian National Railways 
assist the operators by purchasing, if possible, 
slack coal from the Minto area for use in 
their shops in New Brunswick. 


(3) That both the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany endeavour to reduce substantially the 
switching charges which are now in existence 
in the Minto-Chipman area. 

(4) That the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company increase its purchases of run of 
mine and slack coal. 


(5) That the proper officials make an imme- 
diate survey of the increase in the cost of 
living in this area since the outbreak of war 
and that a cost-of-living-bonus be paid to the 
miners in accordance with the provisions of the 
Order in Council in that regard. 


In addition to these recommendations there 
are conditions in the area which require 
attention and improvement and in this con- 
nection I recommend— 


(a) That the Federal and Provincial authori- 
ties, in co-operation with the operators and 
municipal authorities, immediately endeavour 
to improve the housing and sanitary’ conditions 
in the area. 


(b) That the Provincial Government and 
municipal authorities survey carefully the 
school accommodation requirements and make 
provision for additional accommodation where 
necessary and also enforce regular attendance 
at the schools by children of school age. 


(c) That the operators, in co-operation with 
the Provincial Department of Health, establish 
an ambulance service at Minto which will be 
available to all operators in case of emergency. 


(d) That the present Deputy Inspector of 
Mines in the district be given clerical or other 
assistance in order that he may be relieved 
of much of his routine duties in respect to 
royalty returns, and in order that he may 
be able to make more frequent inspection of 
the mines, safety conditions, ventilation, use 
of explosives, height of the levels, and working 
conditions generally. Careful inspection by 
him would result I am satisfied in an im- 
provement of conditions complained of by 
the men, such as inadequate ventilation; use 
of wooden rails, instead of iron, in the 
wheeling roadways in some of the smaller 
mines; inadequate height of the levels; and 
delays resulting from the use of inadequate 
equipment. 

(e) That the Department of Mines, through 
its Deputy Inspector and Provincial geologist, 
furnish to the operators more advice and 
development assistance when new mines are 
being opened. 

In concluding this report I wish to acknowl- 
edge the assistance I at all times received from 
the Deputy Minister and other officials of 
your Department; from the Secretary of the 
Dominion Fuel Board; and particularly the 
great assistance afforded me at the formal 
inquiry by Mr. J. R. Cox, the assistant secre- 
tary of the Dominion Fuel Board; the premier 
and the Minister of Mines for the Province of 
New Brunswick, and his deputy and other 
officials of the government of the Province 
of New Brunswick. 

I wish also to express my appreciation of 
the courtesy afforded me by the operators of 
the Minto coal mines and their employees. 

I wish to record also my appreciation of 
the co-operation and assistance I received 
from Peter J. Hughes, K.C., who acted as 
counsel for the Commissioner during the 
formal hearing at Fredericton. I am indeed 
greatly indebted to him for the careful and 
skilful manner in which he conducted the 
examination of the witnesses. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Signed) M.B. Arcurpatp, 
Commissioner. 


Dated at Halifax, NS., this 25th day of 


July, 1941. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY COMMISSION 


Results of Preliminary Investigations Reviewed 


PERATING under authorization of 
Orders in Council P.C. 4020 of June 
6 and P.C. 4844 of July 2 (Lasour Gazerts, 
July, 1941, page 797) the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission—established to deal 
speedily with industrial disputes in war in- 
dustries and to decide upon the necessity of 
subsequent procedure before a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation—had, up to August 
31, investigated 31 cases. The first 18 of these 
cases in the period June 19 to August 12 
were reviewed in the August issue of the 
Lasour GazerTe. Cases 19 to 31 inclusive 
are reviewed in the present article. 

As provided in the consolidated Order in 
Council (4020 and 4844), an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission consists of one or 
more members appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, and each member has the full powers 
of a Commissioner under the provisions of 
the Inquiries Act. 


The establishment of the Commission re- 
sulted from the fact that the extension of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to war 
industries greatly increased the number of 
applications for Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. Since these of necessity required 
prompt conciliation action, and since a con- 
siderable mumber of such applications have 
reference to disputes of a nature prima facie 
as not to warrant the appointment of con- 
ciliation boards, it was decided to have pre- 
liminary investigation made by a body possess- 
ing the authority of commissioners to require 
the production of evidence. If this body 
does not succeed in effecting a speedy settle- 
ment, it can advise the Minister of Labour 
whether there are good grounds for establish- 
ing a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Accordingly, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered by Order in Council whereby in 
any industry (to which the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and. its extension now 
applies) in which a strike or lockout appears 
imminent or has occurred, he may refer the 
dispute to a tribunal known as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. This section 
of the Order is as follows:— 

“When in any industry to which the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, as ex- 
tended by P.C. 3495 and P.C. 1708, applies, 
a strike or lockout has occurred or seems 
to the Minister of Labour to be imminent 
and whether or not a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation has been applied for and 
whether or not either of the parties to the 
dispute has submitted a declaration that, 


failing an adjustment of the dispute, a lockout 
or strike will be declared, and whether or not 
authority to declare such lockout or strike 
has been obtained, as required by Section 16 
(2) of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Minister of Labour may refer the 
dispute to a tribunal to be designated as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, 
which shall make a preliminary Investigation 
into the dispute promptly and, if a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment is not arrived at, shall 
advise the Minister on the matters at issue 
and whether the circumstances warrant the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, pro- 
vided, however, that the Commission shall not 
offer any opinion as to the merits or sub- 
stantial justice of such features of the case as 
may have to be submitted to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation.” 

The Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
is composed of the following members: Messrs. 
Humphrey Mitchell, secretary of the National 
Labour Supply Council, Ottawa, chairman; Gil- 
bert Jackson, banker and economist, Toronto; 
George Hodge, manager, Department of Per- 
sonnel, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 


Case No. 19—Goip Minina CoMPANIES IN 
THE KIRKLAND LAKE AREA AND CERTAIN 
OF THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Twelve companies and approximately 4,000 
employees were involved in this dispute which 
arose out of the employees request for a 
Master union agreement embodying increased 
rates of pay, changes in hours of labour, and 
improved working conditions. The employees 
had applied for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. The Commission at the 
first meeting at Kirkland Lake were confronted 
by the employees’ representatives with a 
question of its authority to deal with the 
matters at issue. When this was disposed of 
and the Commission’s authenticity was defi- 
nitely established, the three Commissioner’s 
proceeded to their investigation, the companies 
being represented by their managers while 
each mine had its union representative present 
in adition to F.T. McGuire, district adminis- 
trator, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers. 

Prior to the arrival of the Commission on 
August 5, the Chief Conciliation Officer of 
the Department, Mr. M. S. Campbell had 
visited the area on June 21-22, and had 
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recommended the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation. The Commission in its 
negotiations explained to both parties the 
interpretation of the Governments Wartime 
Wages Policy as set forth in Orders in Council 
P.C. 7440 and 4643 as well as P.C. 2685. As 
a result 'the companies undertook to negotiate 
signed agreements with properly constituted 
committees of their employees and to pay 
from July, 1, 1941, a wartime cost of living 
bonus of $2.40 per week calculated on the basis 
of the cost of living index figure of June 1941 
(the latest index figure available at the time). 
This was rejected by the employees when 
referred to special meetings of the union 
membership. 

Although the conditions since the visit of 
the CHiee Conciliation Officer were materially 
changed by the above undertaking of the 
mining companies ‘to the Gomhinissronee. that 
body considered that in view of the recom- 
mendation to establish a Board, such a course 
should be adopted. 

Accordingly a Board of Conciliation and’ In- 
vestigation has now been established (see 
elsewhere in this issue in recent proceedings 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act on page 1042). 


Casz No. 20—Tvurcot Aircrart PLANT OF THE 
CANADIAN Car AND Founpry Company, 
MOonTREAL, AND EMPLOYEES, MEMBERS OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MacHInIsts. 


The three Commissioners dealt with this 
case which involved a question of lay-off, 
allegedly on account of union activities of 
certain employees. Representing the company 
was its plant superintendent, while the em- 
ployers were represented by international, 
district and local officials of the union. 

When the case was heard before the Com- 
mission only three employers were involved, 
the others having been either re-employed by 
the company, or having secured employment 
elsewhere. 

The following paragraphs from the report of 
the Commission outline the satisfactory dis- 
posal of ‘the case: 

On behalf of the employees it was stated 
that when these workers were dismissed from 
the service of the Company they were informed 
that the cause of dismissal was reduction of 
staff on account of a shortage of material. By 
coincidence or otherwise, four or five of the 
dismissed employees were members of the 
Union Committee. It was further stated that 
notwithstanding that the cause for dismissal 
had been given as shortage of material, junior 
employees had been retained in ‘the service of 
the Company and new employees had been 
subsequently engaged. 


As a result of the discussion of the matter 
with the representative of the Company, and 
following an expression of views by the 
Members of the Commission as to the possible 
interpretation or misinterpretation of the 
Company’s action in dismissing the employees 
involved from its service, the superintendent 
undertook, on behalf of the Company, the 
supply of material now being available, to 
re-employ the three men concerned if they 
apply for work on Monday, August 18, 1941. 

This undertaking, made on behalf of the 
Company by Mr. Ellement, was communicated 
by the Commission to the representatives of 
the employees who expressed their satisfaction 
with the disposal of the matter on the basis 
mentioned. 


CasE No. 21—CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COMPANY AND CERTAIN OF ITS EMPLOYEES 
AT TEMISKAMING, 


This case—heard before two Commissioners, 
Messrs. Humphrey Mitchell, and George 
Hodge—involved a matter of one local union 
withholding from the completion of the 
Master agreement which had been signed by 
all other union locals whose members were 
employed by the company. The chief points 
at issue are an increase of 5 cents per hour 
in basic rates plus vacations with pay. 
Approximately 760 employees are affected. 
(Laspour GAZETTE June 1941, page 619). 

The submissions to the Commission indi- 
cated: that the rates of pay of the employees 
at Temiskaming are now higher than any 
rates previously paid at that mill; that 
effective May 1, 1941 a cost of living bonus 
shghtly in excess at that date of the bonus 
payable under the provisions of Orders in 
Council 7440 and 4648 was paid to the em- 
ployees; that the company revised its Master 
agreement with all mills in 1941 providing 
for this cost of living and all locals signed 
it except that at the Temiskaming Mill; that 
His Honour Judge Constantineau, reporting 
to the Minister of Labour on July 8, 1941 
considered he had secured an agreement be- 
tween the company and its Temiskaming em- 
ployees to discuss all outstanding questions on 
the understanding that the employees appli- 
cation for a Board of Conciliation would be 
withdrawn; and that as a result of the con- 
ferences held before Judge Constantineau all 
outstanding questions were disposed of except 
the employees claim for a general increase of 
5 cents per hour and vacations with pay. 

The Commission ‘then noted: The con- 
tention of the local Union at the Temiskaming 
mill is that their basic rates of pay should 
be increased by five cents per hour to bring 
them up to the level of the rates of pay at 
the Smooth Rock Falls mill of the Abitibi 
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Paper Company. On the other hand, the 
Company pointed out that their rates of pay 
are practically uniform for all their mills 
under the so called Master Agreement, and 
that any change from this practice for one 
mill would have a very disturbing effect on 
the established rates of pay in all their other 
mills. The Company also claimed that 
inasmuch as there has always been a differen- 
tial between the rates of pay of the Province 
of Quebec and the Province of Ontario paper 
mills, any admission on the claim of the 
employees at the Temiskaming mill undoubt- 
edly would immediately create a disturbance in 
conditions in the Ontario mills with a claim 
from the employees of those Ontario mills 
that the differential they had previously 
enjoyed should continue to be maintained. 


As regards vacations with pay, the company 
representative indicated that the company was 
favorably disposed to consider this matter, but 
could not recommend any change in policy 
because of the need of increased production 
and the possible shortage of man power 
through enlistment. 

The Commission pointed out to the repre- 
sentatives of the employees that the so called 
Master Agreement in effect in the mills of 
the Canadian International Paper Company 
was well in advance of the general practice 
of other companies, either in the paper or 
other industries, and that it was possible that 
continued agitation of their claim might 
seriously prejudice the continuation of the 
agreement. The Commission considered that 
there was no justification for the appointment 
of a Board. 


Cas—E No. 22—Ayers, Limiren, LacHure 
MILus, AND CERTAIN oF THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


This dispute, involving approximately 460 
employees, was first investigated by His 
Honour, Judge Albert Constantineau acting as 
chairman of an Industrial Inquiry Commission 
under the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 
4020. 


In a letter (dated July 14) to the Registrar 
of the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour), Judge Constantineau indi- 
cated that the matters in dispute were satis- 
factorily settled and that the application for 
a Board of Conciliation should be considered 
withdrawn. 


The subsequent course of this case indicated 
that the application was not withdrawn, and 
on July 29 Commissioners Messrs. Humphrey 
_ Mitchell, chairman, and George Hodge, held 
conferences with representatives of the com- 
pany and the employees at Lachute. 
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Following the Commission’s investigation 
with the General Superintendent, an undertak- 
ing was concluded, subject to the approval of 
the company’s secretary-treasurer. This officer, 
however, in a letter stated that: 

“Tt is not the intention of this Company to 
sign any agreement whatsoever but to stand 
by the agreement reached before Judge Con- 
stantineau.” 

In view of this development, the Commis- 
slon recommended the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation on the application made 
on behalf of the United Textile Workers of 
Canada, Local No. 9, Lachute. This board 
has now been established. (See elsewhere in 
this issue on page 1042). 


Case No. 23—Dominion TExtTILE CoMPANY, 
QUEBEC, AND CERTAIN EMPLOYEES, MrmMBERS 
oF THE NatTionaL CatHoLic UNIon or TEXTILE 
WorKERS OF ST. GREGOIRE. 


This dispute involving approximately 1,000 
employees arose from the reorganization of the 
carding department in which it was claimed by 
the employees that the workers were required 
to operate more machines which would in- 
crease the production per man, without a pro- 
portionate increase in the pay. It was also 
claimed that under the new system the workers 
earned less money than previously. 


There had been an illegal strike, contrary to 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act on July 5, the workers returning 
to work following an understanding, which is 
attached to and forms part of the report, and 
which provided that any disagreement arising 
out of the understanding would be submitted 
to an Arbitration Board provided by provincial 
or federal legislation. 


It was alleged that a slow-down on the part 
of the workers was being carried out which 
was seriously impairing the output of the mill. 


The company suggested the establishment of 
an Arbitration Board, as provided in the agree- 
ment between the Company and the Union 
dated June 19, 1941, in which the Minister of 
Labour would appoint a person expert in the 
knowledge of the operation of Textile mills as 
chairman. 

This proposal was placed before the commit- 
tee of the Union who said they could not agree 
to it, as they favoured the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. 


On August 9, the employees applied for a 
Board of Conciliation, and Commissioners 
Humphrey Mitchell and George Hodge again 
held conferences with representatives of both 
varties to the dispute (the first conferences 
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were held on July 25-26). Finally, both parties 
agreed to be bound by the findings of a Con- 
ciliation Board, and this course was recom- 
mended by the Commissioners. This Board 
has now been established (see page 1040 in this 
issue). 


Case No. 24—Qursec Ratwway, LIicGHT AND 
Power (Montmorency Raitway Division) 
AND EMmMpLoYees (TRAINMEN AND Moror- 
MEN). 


This dispute concerned wages and working 
conditions. After conferences between the 
Commission and both parties, an undertaking 
was concluded and signed. 

The Commission reported that as a result 
of the conferences and the undertaking there is 
reason to anticipate that the questions at issue 
will be satisfactorily adjusted. 


Casgt No. 25—Dominion Beppina Company, 
MontTREAL AND CERTAIN OF ITS EMPLOYEES, 

In this dispute, involving approximately 300 
employees, the Commissioners (Messrs. Muit- 
chell, Hodge and Jackson) had first to deal 
with the question of employees representation. 
The representatives of the company questioned 
the authority of those who sought the estab- 
lishment of a Board of Conciliation to act on 
behalf of the majority of the employees. 
(Lasour Gazertn, July, 1941, pages 737-8). 

It was also indicated on behalf of the com- 
pany that the rates of pay at present in effect 
in their plant were higher than the rates of 
pay that applied in the period 1926-29, and that 
on account of recent increases in rates of pay, 
any wartime cost of living bonus was not yet 
due under the provisions of Orders in Council 
P.C. 7440 and 4648. On the other hand, the 
representatives of the employees claimed that 
the rates of pay were unduly low in compari- 
son with rates paid in other plants in the same 
industry in the Montreal area. 

Since the question of employees representa- 
tion had to be settled first, the Commission 
(after explaining to the company representa- 
tives the requirements of Order in Council 
2685) prevailed upon them to negotiate with 
an elected committee of employers. 

Following an election of a committee, the 
Commission urged the representatives of the 
employees to withdraw their application for a 
Board, looking toward the negotiation of an 
agreement. Up to the present, the employees 
have declined to do this. 


Cast No. 26—CanapA STPAMSHIP LINES AND 
(CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Approximately 1,350 employees were in- 
volved in this case in which application for a 
Board of Conciliation had been made. (Lasour 
_ Gazette, July, 1941, page 737). The report 
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of the three Commissioners (Messrs. Mitchell, 
Hodge and Jackson) indicated that of the 
various matters involved there were only 
three questions which might not be disposed 
of by mutual arrangement, namely, the 
claim for time and one-half pay for work 
after midnight, additional punitive payments 
for work during meal periods, and the appli- 
cation of a wartime cost-of-living bonus under 
the provisions of Order in Council P.C. 7440, 
as amended by P.C. 4643. It was also in- 
dicated that the latter question might like- 
wise be disposed of by mutual arrangement 
following the conclusion of agreements between 
the Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
Railways and their various classes of em- 
ployees. 

Subsequently agreement was reached on all 
points except the clause for time and one- 
half pay for work after midnight and punitive 
payments for work during meal periods. 

After holding a series of conference, these 
points still remained in dispute and concerning 
them the Commission reported: 

It is also evident that if the hardship as 
alleged by the employees of working after 
midnight actually exists, the payment of 
extra compensation for the work would not 
remove any such hardship. It appears, there- 
fore, that the proposal for the revision of the 
agreement, and the (at least) partial strike if 
carried on by the employees, is an effort to 
force an increase in compensation over the 
rates of pay and conditions heretofore pre- 
vailing. This raises a question as to whether 
the claim of the employees, if admitted, would 
not constitute a deviation from the principles 
of Orders in Council P.C. 7440 and 4643. 


In view of all the circumstances the Com- 
mission did not advise the establishment of a 
Board. 


Case No. 27.—ComMpiaInt or A. C. Wricut, 
District DrirecToR OF QUEBEC, STEEL 
WoRKERS ORGANIZING COMMITTEE, AGAINST 
Peck Roituina Miutis Limirep, Monrreat. 


This case is an aftermath of a dispute in- 
vestigated by a Board of Conciliation, now 
being reconvened. 

For the past history of this case see the 
issues of the Lasour Gazerre for January 1941, 
page 9; April, pp. 369, 372-86; May, page 507; 
July, page 738. Originally there were approxi- 
mately 300 employees involved. 


The Commissioners (Messrs. Mitchell, 
Hodge and Jackson) conducted an enquiry 
into the complaint on August 14, discrimina- 
tion having been alleged against approximately 
20 employees. 

Following discussion of these allegations, and 
a claim that certain cement finishers should 
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have their hourly rates increased the Com- 
mission did not pursue the case further and 
reported unfavourably on the method of the 
complainant’s presentation. 


Case No. 28.—A.LiLIANce Paper Miuis Limrrep, 
MERRITTON, AND CERTAIN OF THEIR Em- 
PLOYEES. 


In this case, a Board of Conciliation had 
been applied for by the employees, approxi- 
mately 240 of whom were involved. (Lasour 
Gazette August 1941, page 875). 

After investigation, the Commission found 
that the rates of pay of the employees of the 
Company are now as high or higher than any 
rates paid previously by the Company in- 
cluding the rates of pay in effect in the period 
1926-29; and that the rates of pay and the 
wartime cost-of-living bonus, made effective 
May 1, 1941, in the plant of Alliance Paper 
Mills Limited at Merritton, are the same as 
those applied, as from the same date, in the 
plants of Interlake Tissue Mills Company, 
Merritton; Garden City Paper Mills Com- 
pany, Merritton; and Provincial Paper Mills 
Limited, Thorold. 

The Commission advised the employees’ 
representatives that, in its opinion, higher 
rates of pay than those prevailing, as outlined 
herein, could not be justified under the pro- 
visions of Orders in Council P.C. 7440 and 
P.C. 4643, as both rates of pay and wartime 
cost-of-living bonuses do not deviate in favour 
of the employer from the principles of the 
Government’s Orders in Council. 

The Commission considered that there was 
no justification for the establishment of a 
Board. 


Case No. 29.—Gypsum, Lime AND ALABASTINE, 
CanapaA, Limirmep, AT CALEDONIA, ONTARIO, 
AND CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


The employees, numbering approximately 
200, had applied for a Board of Conciliation, 
(Lasour GazeTTte August 1941, page 874) 
but as a result of an investigation conducted by 
the Commission and the signing of an under- 
taking by the Company, the application was 
withdrawn. The undertaking provided inter 
alia, for union recognition, and the payment 
of a wartime cost-of-living bonus in accord- 
ance with Order in Council P.C. 7440. 


Cast No. 30—BuitpiInc Propucts Limirep, 
Pont Rovuce, QUEBEC, AND (CERTAIN OF 
THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


As in the previous case, the employees, 


-numbering 180 had applied for a Board of Con- 


ciliation, (Lasour Gazette, August 1941, page 
875) but withdrew their application following 
the Commission’s enquiry and the Company’s 


undertaking to pay a wartime cost-of-living 
bonus. 


Case No. 31—Canapa Packers LIimirep AND 
CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES (MEMBERS 
oF Loca UNIon No. 114 oF THE PACKING- 
HOUSE WoRKERS’ ORGANIZING COMMITTEE). 


The nature and cause of this dispute 
(affecting approximately 1,400 employees), as 
stated in the application for the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Inyestigation, 
(Lasourn GazeTtre August 1941, page 875) 
is “refusal of the Company to enter into a 
collective bargaining agreement with the 
Union.” No claims have been made on behalf 
of the employees in respect to wages and 
working conditions. 

In view of the nature of this case, the 
following paragraphs are reproduced from the 
report of the Commission: 


1. Generally speaking the basic rates of pay 
of employees of the Canada Packers Limited at 
all their plants are as high or higher than 
those of other companies in the packing busi- 
ness. 

2. Rates of pay at present generally average 
29% higher than those in effect in 1929. 

3. Starting rates of pay of employees are now 
40% above the 1929 level. 

4. The last general increase in rates of pay 
was made effective for employees of Canada 
Packers Limited in 1937, the increases granted 
at that time being three cents per hour and 
six and a half cents per hour. Those who 
received the increase of three cents per hour 
in 1937 have since had their rates of pay 
adjusted and brought up to the equivalent of 
the increase of six and a half cents per hour 
granted to other employees. 

5. The Company made effective on April l, 
1941, a wartime cost of living bonus for all 
their employees of $1.25 per week. This war- 
time cost of living bonus was increased on July 
1, 1941, by $1.25 per week, making a total 
bonus of $2.50 per week. The bonus made 
effective on July 1, 1941, brought the total 
bonus to a level somewhat in excess of the 
amount of bonus payable under the provisions 
of Order in Council P.C. 7440 as amended by 
P.C. 4648, as the calculation of the increase in 
the cost of living index from August 1939 to 
the last cost of living index figure available at 
July 1, 1941, namely, 110.5, would have resulted 
in a bonus of $2.40 per week. 

6. The bonus of $2.50 per week, as mentioned, 
was made effective for all employees. It was, 
therefore, in excess of the bonus payable under 
the provisions of clause 5, subsection (iv) of 
Order in Council P.C. 4643 stipulating a _ per- 
centage increase in the wartime cost of living 
bonus to male workers under 21 years of age 
and female workers employed under certain 
conditions at basic rates of pay of less than 
fifty cents an hour. It was stated that this 
action was taken by the Canada Packers Limited 
because similar action had been adopted by at 
least one or two other packing concerns, it 
being anticipated that any excess payment over 
that provided for under the provisions of Order 
in Council P.C. 4643, as stated, would be 
adjusted to a proper basis if and when the cost 
of living index increased to a level when such 
action could be taken without reducing the 
amount of the bonus now being paid. 
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It was made evident to the Commission 
that in the opinion of the Company there was 
a great deal of concern among a large propor- 
tion if not the majority of their employees, 
and particularly among the older employees 
of the Company that the efforts of the Union 
to become the bargaining agency of the em- 
ployees might disturb the excellent relation- 
ships which have prevailed between the Com- 
pany and its employees throughout a period 
of eight years or more through the agency and 
efforts of what is known as the “Toronto 
Plant Relations Committee” of Canada Packers 
Limited. 

Representative employees of this Plant 
Relations Committee requested to be heard 
by the Commission, and the views expressed 
to the Commission by the Company, as 
indicated, were confirmed in two conferences 
with three employee representatives of the 
Plant Relations Committee. They stated 
that generally the employees’ representatives 
on that particular committee were so concerned 
about the efforts on the part of some union 
employees to secure a change in the employees’ 
negotiating agency that they arranged for the 
issue of a statement of the results of the 
activities of the Toronto Plant Relations 
Committee throughout the past eight years, 
and this statement was issued to all employees 
under the title “The Rights and Privileges of 
Canada Packers Toronto Employees”. 

The representatives of the employees, on 
whose behalf the application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation was made, were questioned in respect 
to the authority for a strike as referred to in 
the statutory declaration contained in the 
application. The Commission was informed 
that a strike vote was taken at a meeting of 
which three days notice had been given, and 
that there were approximately 243 employees 
at the meeting and all, with the exception of 
about 6, voted in favour of strike for the 
purpose of the application. The Commission 
was further informed that the number of 
employees in the Toronto plants of the 
Canada Packers Limited varied from 1,400 to 
1,600. It was also stated in response to 
questioning that notwithstanding that only 
approximately 243 employees out of over 
1,400 employees had voted for a strike, the 
union representatives of the employees believed 
over 50 per cent of the employees of the Com- 
pany were members of the union, although no 
proof of this statement was produced. 

On the other hand, the President of the 
Company expressed the opinion that the 
representatives of the union did not have 
authority to speak for 35 per cent of the 
Company’s employees. 
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The Commission received a signed under- 
taking from the president of the Company in 
which he agreed to have an election in the 
Toronto plants under the supervision of an 
officer of the Department of Labour to select 
the Committee of Employees to negotiate 
with the Company in the matter of wages and 
working conditions. 

The report of the Commission pointed out 
this undertaking was the same as that provided 
in an agreement with Dumarts Limited. 


However, the Commission was informed that 
the Union employees voted unanimously 
against this undertaking. Accordingly, the 
Commission in conclusion stated: 


In view of all the facts as stated and 
inasmuch as the Canada Packers Limited have 
undertaken that their plant employees should 
participate in a secret ballot to elect a Com- 
mittee of Employees, of from ten to fifteen 
employees chosen by the employees them- 
selves, to represent divisional groups of some 
fifty-one departments in their plant, it is the 
opinion of the Commission that such action 
on the part of the Company is within the 
spirit and intent of clause 7 of Order in 
Council P.-C. 2685. If the Packinghouse 
Workers Organizing Committee Local Union 
114 have the membership they claim to have 
in the plant of Canada Packers Limited, the 
union should be able to elect the Committee 
of Employees to represent the employees. 


Iraq ratifies an I.L.O. Convention 


Information has just been received by the 
International Labour Office in Montreal that 
Iraq has ratified the International Labour 
Convention concerning Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion for Occupational Diseases. 


This Convention provides that the country 
ratifying it undertakes to grant compensation, 
on the same scale as for industrial accidents, 
to workmen suffering from certain diseases, the 
occupational origin of which is universally 
recognized. Ten such diseases are listed and 
include various forms of poisoning, anthrax and 
silicosis. 

The convention has already been ratified by 
the following countries: Austria, Brazil, Cuba, 
Denmark, Great Britain, Hungary, Ireland, 
Japan, Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Sweden. 

In 1936 Iraq adopted a Labour Law pro- 
viding for weekly rest, holidays with pay, 
workmen’s compensation, maternity benefits, 
etc., and has now ratified five International 
Labour Conventions in all. 


ay 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1941 


‘pee following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for August, 1941, as compared with the pre- 
vious month and the same month a year ago. 











Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
PAUSE, LOAL ger ot 33 12,348 32,042 
HJiiy, Oa tee on, oe 29 21,860 48.572 
August, 1940........ 22 6,923 13,821 











* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement, 


While the number of strikes and lockouts 
in August was greater than in July there was a 
considerable reduction in the number of work- 
ers involved as well as in the time loss, as 
eight of the strikes lasted only one day or 
less, twelve only one and a half or two days, 
and only five involved over 1,000 workers. Six 
others involved 20 or less workers. The most 
important disputes affected a cotton factory 
at Hamilton, Ont., a metal products plant at 
Toronto, Ont., a meat packing plant at 
Kitchener, Ont., a steel mill at Trenton, NS., 
gold dredging operations in Yukon Territory, 
coal mines at Stellarton and Sydney Mines, 
NS., a sawmill at Fort William, Ont., a steel 
car plant at Hamilton, Ont., and a can factory 
at Vancouver, B.C. 


In August of last year the only disputes in- 
volving many workers and causing much time 
loss were six strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia and one strike of embroiderers in 
clothing factories in Montreal, P.Q. 

In July, 1941, most of the time loss was due 
to strikes-of 4,500 aluminum plant workers at 
Arvida, P.Q., for four days, 9,500 coal miners 
in Nova Scotia for one day, and 1,500 steel 
car plant workers at Hamilton, Ont., for three 
days. 

Seven disputes, involving 4,036 employees, 
were carried over from July and 26 commenced 
during August. Of these 33 disputes, 29 were 


terminated during the month. Three resulted 
in favour of the employers involved, nine in 
favour of the workers, ten in compromise 
settlements, while seven were indefinite. At 
the end of the month, therefore, there were 
four strikes or lockouts recorded as in pro- 
gress, namely: sawmill workers, Fort William, 
Ont.; metal products factory workers, Toronto, 
Ont.; bolt factory workers, Vancouver, B.C.; 
and beverage room employees, Toronto, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that em- 
ployment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to three 
disputes of this nature, namely: taxicab drivers, 
Toronto, Ont., one employer, September 238, 
1940, to November 30, 1940; packing plant 
employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Sep- 
tember 24, 1940 to November 30, 1940; dairy 
employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
October 8, 1940 to November 30, 1940. 

A minor dispute involved 40 deckhands, fire- 
men, cooks, etc. on two steamships at Toronto 
on August 2, for about two hours. A wage 
increase of $10 per month was obtained, stated 
to be effective from June 1. An increase had 
been promised at the beginning of the season 
and negotiations had not been completed when 
the strike occurred. 

A minor dispute involved an engineer and 
an engineer-fireman in a carbonated beverage 
plant at Toronto, Ont., a strike being called 
for union rates on August 5. They were re- 
placed in a short time. 

A minor dispute involved 64 employees in 
a metal stamping plant at Waterloo, Ont., for 
an hour on August 7 to secure an increase in 
wages. A reclassification of workers in accord- 
ance with the terms of the agreement with the 
union was made and work was resumed. 

Another minor dispute involved 25 seamen 
at Toronto for less than an hour on August 9. 
The men sought an increase in wages but were 
ordered by the Canadian Seamen’s Union to 
resume work as the dispute had been referred 
to the Maritime Adjustment Board under the 
agreement. 

A similar dispute involved 70 employees on 
another ship on August 11 at Toronto for less 
than an hour with the same result. 

A minor dispute involved waitresses in 
five restaurants at Vancouver in a stoppage of 
work on August 28, reported to be for a few 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1941* 





Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation —_——____—_____——_| inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to August, 1941 
MINING, ETC.— 
Gold miners, Dawson, Yu- 1 510 2,550 |Commenced July 28, 1941; for wage increase; 
kon Territory. terminated August 5; conciliation (federal); 
compromise (cost of living bonus). 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 900 1,800 }Commenced July 29, 1941; against suspension 
N.S. of two miners; terminated August 3; work 
resumed pending negotiations, and later 

reference to Joint Adjustment Board; in- 


definite. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Bakery drivers, Montreal, 3 135 645 {Commenced July 31, 1941; for closed shop 
Py union agreement, increased wages, etc. ; 


terminated August 4; conciliation (pro- 
vincial); in favour of workers (wages and 
hours referred to provincial arbitration). 
Animal Foods— 
Meat packing workers, 1 300 3,300 |Commenced July 30, 1941; for union agree- 
Kitchener, Ont. ment, wage increases, ete.: terminated 
August 13; conciliation (municipal and 
federal); compromise. 
Boots and Shoes— 


Shoe lasters, Quebec,P.Q. PCa) aco 208 {Commenced July 31, 1941; for increased 
wages; terminated August 9; negotiations 
compromise. 

Textiles, Clothing, etc. 
Cotton factory workers, 1 665 5,000 |Commenced July 29, 1941; for the same cost 
Hamilton, Ont. of living bonus for all workers; terminated 


August 9; work resumed pending applica- 
tion for 1.D.1. Board; indefinite. 
Metal Products— 
Steel car factory workers, 1 1,500 1,500 |Commenced July 28, 1941; for union agree- 
Hamilton, Ont. ment; terminated August 1; conciliation 
(federal); compromise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1941 
MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Springhill, 1 18 36 |Commenced August 4; against working with 
N.S. anew foreman; terminated August 5; nego- 
tiations; in favour of workers (foreman 
transferred). 


Coa ]miners, Minto, N.B. 1 130 130 |Commenced August 11; for increased wages 
for coal wheelers; terminated August 11; 
negotiations; in favour of workers (increase 
granted pending later arrangements). 


Coal miners (wheelers), dal b,) 40 240 |Commenced August 12; for increased wages; 

Minto, N.B. terminated August 18; work resumed pend- 
ing settlement; indefinite. 

Coal miners, Stellarton, 3 272 2,500 |Commenced August 20; for increased wages 

N.S. for power plant workers; terminated Au- 


gust 22; work resumed pending negotia- 
tions; indefinite. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Rubber Products— 
Rubber factory workers, 1 399 200 {Commenced August 12; against working with 
Bowmanville, Ont. non-union man; terminated August 12; ne- 


gotiations; in favour of workers (man 
joined union). 
Boots and Shoes— ; : 
Shoe factory workers, 1 150 300 |Commenced August 9; for increased wages; 
Montreal, P.Q. terminated August 11; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Men’s clothing workers, 1 80 160 |Commenced August 5; for increased wages 

Montreal, P.Q. and improved “working conditions; termin- 
ated August 6; negotiations; compromise. 

Textile workers (wool and 1 610 760 |Commenced August 26; for signed union 


cotton), Lachute Mills, agreement, increased wages, etc.; termin- 
-Q. ated August 27; work resumed pending 
settlement; indefinite. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible, on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING AUGUST, 1941*—Concluded 


Industry, occupation 


and locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 


Number involved | Time loss 
—_—_——__——_——| in man 
working 

days 


Particularst 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during August, 1941—Conc. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products— 
Chair factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Barrel factory workers, 
Waterloo, Ont. 


Sawmill workers, Fort 
William, Ont. 


Metal Products— 
Brass foundry workers, 
St. Catharines, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, Tren- 
ton, N.S. 


Steel products workers, 
Port Robinson, Ont. 


Steel mill workers, Tren- 
ton, N.S 


Can factory workers, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


Metal products factory 
workers, Toronto, Ont. 


Bolt factory workers, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Non-metallic minerals, etc.— 
Brick kiln workers, Fred- 
ericton, N.B. 


CoNSTRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous Construction— 
Truck drivers, Bowden, 
Alta. 


Truck drivers, Bowden, 
Alta. 


Sewer pipe construction 
workers, Quebec, P.Q. 


TRANSPORTATION— 
Water T'ransportation— 
Grain elevator employees 
(trimmers), Goderich, 
Ont. 
Seamen, Fort William, 
Ont. 


Ferryboat firemen, etc., 
Cobourg, Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employ- 
ees, Toronto, Ont. 


f 


28 


50 


1,700 


53 


20 


60 


42 


16 


18 


10 


38 


42 


25 


1,700 


98 


3,000 


200 


2,200 


1,000 


3,500 


106 


20 


120 


170 


16 


100 


10 


400 


Commenced August 4; for cost of living 
bonus; terminated August 5; negotiations; 
in favour of workers. 

Commenced August 6; for increased wages 
and no overtime work: terminated August 
6; negotiations; compromise (partial wage 
increase only). 

Commenced August 19; for union recog- 
nition, increased wages and reduced hours; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 2; for cost of living 
bonus, time and one-half for overtime, sen- 
lority, shop committee; terminated August 
9; conciliation (federal), work resumed 
pending negotiations; compromise. 

Commenced August 11; for adjustment of 
wages; terminated August 13; work re- 
sumed pending negotiations; indefinite. 

Commenced August 13; for cost of living 
bonus and reduced hours; terminated Au- 
gust 13; negotiations; compromise (hours 
reduced only). 

Commenced August 21; for adjustment of 
wages; terminated August 22; work re- 
sumed pending negotiations; compromise. 

Commenced August 22; for union agreement, 
increased wages, reduced hours, etc.; ter- 
minated August 25; conciliation (federal 
and provincial); in favour of workers. 

Commenced August 28; for union agreement, 
wage increases, etc.; unterminated. 


Commenced August 30; for union recognition; 
unterminated. 


Commenced August 4; against statutory 
wage deductions; terminated August 4; 
return of workers and replacement; in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced August 1; for increased wages; 
terminated August 2; negotiations; com- 
promise. 

Commenced August 12; for increased wages; 
terminated by August 31; replacement; in 
favour of employer. 

Commenced August 21; for increased wages; 
terminated August 21; negotiations; in 
favour of workers. 


Commenced August 5; for increased wages 
and reduced hours; terminated by August 
12; replacement; in favour of employer. 

Commenced August 12; for increased wages; 
terminated August 12; work resumed pend- 
ing reference to Maritime Adjustment 
Board; indefinite. 

Commenced August 18; for three-watch sys- 
tem (delayed); terminated August 19; ne- 
gotiations; in favour of workers. 


Commenced August 19; for new union agree- 
ment covering additional classes of work- 
ers; unterminated. 


_ {In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 96 indirectly affected. 
33771—5 


(b) 185 indirectly affected. 
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minutes in some cases and one hour in others. 
The girls demanded increases in wages of $3 
per week in accordance with a union agreement 
signed with some 30 restaurants on August 9. 
It was stated that the increase had not been 
made in these cases until after the strike. 

A stoppage of work by about 40 coal drivers 
and helpers at Halifax, N.S., on August 22 to 
secure an increase in wages has been reported 
in the press. Further information obtained in- 
dicated that the dispute was settled in a short 
time. 

A dispute as to the laying off of 15 employees 
in a tent and awning manufacturing plant on 
August 2 which led to the threat of a strike 
was terminated when it was arranged through 
conciliation of the western representative of 
the Department of Labour that all should be 
reinstated pending the election of a grievance 
committee and further negotiations. Discrim- 
ination against these employees as a result of 
union activity had been alleged. 

A strike of 40 coal miners at Sydney Mines, 
NS., on August 27 to obtain an increase in 
wages has been reported but particulars as to 
the dispute have not been received. A settle- 
ment in a short time was expected. 


A strike in a pulp mill at Bromptonville, 
P.Q., on August 26 has been reported in the 
press. The reports obtained, however, in- 
dicated that no such strike occurred, there 
having been a slight dispute in a woodworking 
factory as to a foreman. 


Disputes by Industries 


The following is a review of disputes by 
industries in which strikes and _ lockouts 
occurred during the month, giving particu- 
lars as to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


MINING 


The strike of gold miners in the Yukon 
from July 28 to August 5 was terminated 
as a result of conciliation by an official of 
the Department of Labour, work being re- 
sumed pending further negotiations. A cost- 
of-living bonus of 50 cents per day effective 
from June 1, which had been offered during 
the strike, was agreed upon in the meantime. 
An increase in wages of $1 per day had been 
demanded. The negotiations resulted in a 
bonus of 623 cents per day effective from 
August 1 and in an agreement between the 
company and a committee of employees 
which provided for an employees’ council, a 
welfare committee, and improvements in 
living conditions, first aid provision, etc. 

The strike of coal wheelers in one mine at 
Minto, N.B. from August 12 to August 18 was 
in violation of an agreement recently signed 
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between the union and the employing com- 
pany. This was not the company involved 
in the strike on August 11 at Minto, N.B. 
The wheelers were not satisfied with the rate 
in the agreement, $2.45 per day. The mine was 
tied up, 185 other employees being involved 
indirectly. The union officials advised that 
work should be resumed and notice would be 
given to the company of a desire for an 
amendment to the agreement to provide higher 
wages for lower paid employees. This was 
finally accepted by the local union and work 
was resumed. 


MANUFACTURING 


Vegetable Foods, etc—The strike of bakery 
drivers employed by one company, operating 
three plants, from July 31 to August 4 was 
terminated as a result of a conference 
attended by an official of the Quebec Depart- 
ment of Labour. The workers had requested 
a closed shop agreement with the National 
Catholic Syndicate of Bakery and Pastry 
Workers with an increase in wages to $22 
per week, and a reduction in hours from 70 
per week to 60. The minimum rate for 
drivers at $18 per week was stated to be con- 
siderably reduced by deductions. A closed 
shop agreement was signed with the union, 
the wage scale to be arbitrated under pro- 
vincial laws. 


Animal Foods—The strike of meat packing 
employees at Kitchener from July 30 to 
August 13 followed a report by a Board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
which recommended that the management 
negotiate an agreement with the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America, affiliated 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour. A one- 
day strike for a union agreement, increased 
wages, etc. had occurred on May 23, work 
being resumed pending reference to the Board. 
Negotiations were resumed during the strike 
and on August 7 an agreement was reached 
as to the wage schedule, hours of work and 
a cost-of-living bonus, a committee to repre- 
sent all employees to be elected not less 
than 60 days and not more than 90 days later. 
There was a delay in the resumption of 
work owing to a dispute as to the reinstate- 
ment of certain workers. The plant was re- 
opened on August 14, the employees to be 
taken on as required. On August 6 a number 
of members of the picket were arrested on 
charges of intimidation and obstructing police. 

Boots and Shoes (Leather) —The strike of 
shoe factory workers at Montreal on August 9 
was to obtain a 15 per cent increase in wages. 
A five per cent increase to be in effect from 
August 8 and another from September 1 were 
agreed to, the question of any further increase 
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to be referred to a Board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc—The strike of cotton 
factory workers at Hamilton from July 29 to 
August 9 followed the settlement of a dispute 
which caused a strike of 40 workers for part of 
the day on May 23 and a one-day strike on 
July 14. A Board under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act was applied for and 
the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
dealt with this dispute and another in the Corn- 
wall mills of the same employing company. 
The settlement provided for a cost of living 
bonus of $1.63 per week in accordance with 
the provisions of P.C. 7440, December 16, 1940, 
as amended by P.C. 4648, June 27, 1941. This 
provides for a bonus of 25 cents per week for 
each rise of one per cent in the cost of living 
since the last increase in wages or change in 
bonus, if three months have elapsed, except 
that male workers under 21 years of age and 
female workers who if employed at basic rates 
of less than 50 cents per hour on jobs which by 
custom or practice are not ordinarily assigned 
to adult male workers shall receive a bonus of 
one per cent of their basic wage rates for each 
one per cent increase in the cost of lving 
during the period since the last increase. The 
latter classes therefore received a bonus of 
6-5 per cent of their wages, the increase in 
the cost of living between February 1, 1940 
and June 1, 1941. The Hamilton factory em- 
ployees stated that this was not understood 
when the settlement was agreed to and 
demanded $1.63 per week in bonus for all 
classes. Work was later resumed pending an 
application for a Board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 

The dispute in a wool and cotton mill at 
Lachute, Que., which led to a strike on August 
26, was dealt with by the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission as outlined elsewhere in 
this issue. 

Miscellaneous Wood Products—The strike 
of sawmill workers at Fort William followed 
a request by the United Brotherhood of Car- 
penters and Joiners for an agreement with 
increases in wages and the eight-hour day. 
While over half of the employees were not at 
work, enough reported to work one shift 
and operations on a reduced scale continued. 
Forty-three members of the picket were 
arrested on charges of besetting and assault 
on August 21 and were released on bail pending 
trial. Later several of these were fined $5. 
The mayor and a conciliaton officer of the 
Ontario Department of Labour attempted to 
arrange conferences of the parties for a settle- 
ment but this had not been arranged by the 
‘end of the month. 


Metal Products—tThe strike at the steel car 
plant at Hamilton from July 28, to August 1, 
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was outlined in the Lasour Gazerre for August, 
p. 946. The strike followed the report of a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (LaBour Gazrrre, August, 1941, 
p. 877). During a strike which commenced 
on April 27 the plant had been taken over by 
the Department of Munitions and Supply, an 
official being placed in charge as controller. 
Negotiations for a settlement having broken 
down over the question of an agreement with 
the union, the Steel Workers’ Organizing Com- 
mittee, the strike occurred. As a result of a 
conference of the Chief Conciliation Officer of 
the Department of Labour, the Director Gen- 
eral of Labour Relations in the Department of 
Munitions and Supply, the controller and repre- 
sentatives of the union, regulations were drawn 
up and posted as to wages and working con- 
ditions, providing for the election of com- 
mittees to deal with grievances, each employee 
to choose which committee should represent him 
or to deal directly with the management. The 
strike was then called off. 

The strike of metal products workers at 
Toronto on August 28 followed the report of 
a Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. During a strike from May 21 to 
May 23 some of the employees had become 
organized in a local of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee. Work was resumed 
pending reference to a Board. A vote of em- 
ployees having shown that out of 1,727 voting 
(2,766 being eligible to vote) 1,524 were in 
favour of union representation, the Board 
recommended that the management should 
negotiate with the union for an agreement on 
wages, working conditions, etc. An agreement 
was not reached and the strike was called. As 
a result of conciliation by the Departments 
of Labour and Munitions and Supply the 
management agreed to negotiate with the union 
committee only, assisted by union officials not 
employees, and to refer to arbitration any 
points on wages, cost of living bonus, hours, 
grievance procedures, etc. Work was resumed 
generally on September 8. 

The strike of employees in a bolt manufac- 
turing establishment at Vancouver, at mid- 
night, August 29, followed a report by a Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act regarding a dispute as to recognition of the 
Vancouver Metal Workers’ Union (affiliated 
with the Canadian Congress of Labour), wage 
increases, etc. Agreement was reached on all 
matters in dispute except union recognition 
which had been recommended in the Board’s 
report, one member dissenting. Negotiations 
on this point were not successful and the 
strike followed. . 

CoNSTRUCTION 


The strike of truck drivers at Bowden, 
Alberta on August 1 involved part of those 
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employed. The men were driving their own 
trucks and claimed that at the rates paid, the 
net earnings were too low, partly owing to an 
increase in gasoline costs. Those who ceased 
work were reported to be members of the 
Motor Transport Association. The contractor 
had raised the rates ten per cent in the 
meantime and agreed to pay for extra loads. 
Work was resumed on August 3. Following 
this the provincial authorities stopped some 
excessive loading and the owner-drivers de- 
manded further increases, especially on a ton- 
mile basis and ceased work again on August 
12. Wet weather interfered with the work 
partly for some days. Most of the strikers 
were paid off and gradually left for other work. 
Other truckers carried on the work. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The strike of six men on one boat at 
Fort William followed a proposal for an 
increase in wages, which, it was reported, 
had not yet been dealt with by the Maritime 
Adjustment Board provided for under the 
agreement with the Canadian Seamen’s Union 
as the operating company had not nominated 
its representative. Work was resumed when 
this was done. 

The strike of firemen on a ferryboat at 
Cobourg was due to a delay in adopting the 
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three-watch system, 8 hours each, previously 
agreed upon, reported to be due to difficulty 
in obtaining the men for the additional shift. 
Work was resumed when these were brought 
to the port. 


SERVICE 


The employees in a large percentage of the 
beverage rooms in Toronto had worked under 
agreements which expired in August with the 
beverage dispensers’ local of the international 
union. In negotiating a renewal, the union 
proposed that the proprietors agree to sign 
agreements for other classes of employees 
when they became organized. This was re- 
fused by some and the beverage employees 
of these establishments ceased work. An in- 
crease in wages of $2 per week also was pro- 
posed and the Hotelmen’s Association, repre- 
senting the proprietors, stated there was no 
objection to this increase in wages. From 
time to time some of the proprietors signed 
the union agreement but other hotels became 
involved as the agreements expired, many 
of them at the end of the month. Some of 
the employees not on strike organized in the 
Tapmen and Waiters’ Protective Union. At 
the end of the month the disputes had not 
been terminated in several of the hotels and 
others were becoming involved. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1941, issue, in the review of 
“strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1940.” The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much as two years 
and for such countries the figures are not for 
relatively recent dates. Statistics given in the 
annual review and in this article are taken 
as far as possible from the government publi- 
cations of the various countries concerned. 
Information as to particular disputes is taken 
for the most part from newspapers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Mznistry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 


putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs as noted in the Lasour Gazerrs, August, 
1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in June 
was 82, and 12 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 94 disputes 
in progress during the month; 28,200 workers 
were involved in the disputes in progress during 
the month, and the time loss was 89,000 work- 
ing days. 

Of the 82 disputes which began during June, 
23 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 33 were over other wage questions, 3 over 
working hours, 138 were over questions re- 
garding employment of particular classes or 
persons, 8 arose out of questions respecting 
working conditions, 2 on questions of trade 
union principle. During June, final settle- 
ments were reached in the case of 65 disputes, 
of which 12 were settled in favour of workers, 
41 in favour of employers and 12 resulted in 
compromise settlements. In 23 other disputes, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 


New Zealand 


The number of disputes in the first three 
months of 1941, was 15, involving 2,452 work- 
ers, with a time loss of 2,640 working days. 
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United States 


Preliminary figures show the number of 
strikes beginning in July as 430, involving 
140,000 workers in the new strikes. The time 
loss for all disputes in progress during the 
month was 1,300,000 working days. 

The strike of 8,000 electrical workers in 
New York City which began July 29, and 
was mentioned in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, terminated August 9, when it was 
agreed that work be resumed and the dispute 
referred to the National Defense Mediation 
Board. 


A strike of 3,000 employees of a gypsum 
company in plants throughout the country 
began on June 26, to obtain a union agreement 
with increased wage rates and other con- 
cessions. No report of a settlement has been 
noted. 

Dress manufacturing associations in New 
York City shut down their factories employ- 
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ing 52,000 workers on August 26, in a dispute 
with the jobbers’ associations as to the pay- 
ment of increased costs resulting from a 10 
per cent wage increase recently granted to the 
workers. Work was resumed the next day, 
pending final settlement. 

At Kearny, New Jersey, a strike of 14,000 
shipyard workers was in progress from August 
6 until August 25, when the yard was turned 
over to the Navy to be operated, and work 
was resumed August 26. The chief matter 
in dispute was “maintenance of union 
membership” which the National Defense 
Mediation Board had approved but which the 
company refused to accept. 

At Detroit, Michigan, a five-day strike of 
street car and bus operators began on August 
20, in a jurisdictional dispute between two 
unions. Work was resumed August 24, when it 
was agreed to have a vote. The union secur- 
ing the majority of votes was to have all 
bargaining privileges. 


Workmen’s Compensation in South Africa 


A State system of collective liability for 
workmen’s compensation has just been intro- 
duced in South Africa for the first time with 
considerable advance over the private scheme 
presently in operation in the amount of 
compensation to be paid to white as well as 
to Asiatic and coloured workmen. The Act 
which is to come into force on proclamation 
provides for rehabilitating workmen injured 
in the course of their employment. 

Administration is entrusted to a commis- 
sioner assisted by assessors representing work- 
men and employers in specified industries. 
Compensation, medical aid and _ incidental 
expenses will be paid out of a State accident 
fund to be maintained by assessments on 
employers of a percentage of their annual 
wage bill. The assessment rate will be based 
on the amount required to pay for the 
accidents which may occur during the year in 
the particular class of industry, trade or 
business. A reserve fund is to be built up 
against unforeseen demands. 

The first Workmen’s Compensation Act in 
South Africa passed in 1914 accepted the 
principle of occupational risk but did not 
make insurance compulsory. The Act was 
amended several times and in 1930 a technical 
committee was appointed to study the subject. 
Although the commission unanimously recom- 
mended the establishment of a State scheme 
the 1934 Act replaced the whole matter in 
the hands of the insurance companies requiring 
employers to insure. The Minister of Labour, 
in introducing the latest Bill, said that State 
schemes in Ontario, Queensland and in vari- 
ous American states operated on a_ lower 


ratio of expenses to benefits than insurance 
companies. 

Under the new scheme, when a man is 
disabled for less than two weeks no compen- 
sation is paid for the first three days. Disa- 
bility for two weeks or more but less than 
three is compensated after the first two days. 
A man disabled for three weeks or more but 
less than four is not paid for the first day. 

Compensation for temporary total disability 
is 66% per cent of monthly earnings up to £20 
and 374 per cent in excess of £20 and up to 
£33.6.8. It may be increased to an amount 
fixed by the commissioner not to exceed the 
rate of the workmen’s earnings or £6.10 per 
month, whichever is less, when it appears that 
the workmen would otherwise be unable to 
maintain himself and his dependents. Com- 
pensation is payable during dissability up to 
sxi months and the commissioner may con- 
tinue payments for a further six months; after 
that a lower rate is fixed. Temporary partial 
disability is to be compensated by such 
proportion of the above amounts as the 
commissioner deems equitable. 

For total permanent disablement, there is a 
monthly pension of 55% of the monthly 
earnings up to £20 and 274% of earnings over 
£20 up to £33.6.8. Less compensation is 
allowed for partial disablement. A lump sum 
may be substituted on application of the 
workman when the pension does not exceed 
a prescribed amount or it may be substituted 
for part of the pension. 

The Act sets out a scale of compensation to 
be paid to dependents of a workman who dies 
as the result of an industrial accident. 
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LABOUR DAY MESSAGE OF MINISTER OF LABOUR 


Hon. Norman A. McLarty Contrasts Labour Under German Control With 
Favourable Position of Free Labour Under Democratic System 


1 an important wartime message on the 
anniversary of Labour’s Day the Minister 
of Labour Hon. Norman A. McLarty, issued 
the following statement addressed especially 
to Canadian Labour: 

As Dominion Minister of Labour greeting 
you on Labour Day in this year of the most 
terrible war im history, I want first to pay 
tribute to the contribution Canadian workers 
are making to Canada, to the Empire and 
to the World in this crisis. Your production 
in volume and in directions we had never 
thought possible is enabling Canada to put her 
full strength into a mighty blow for freedom. 
Many Canadian workers are serving long 
hours, travelling great distances to points 
where they are most needed, leaving their 
families, and adjusting themselves to mew 
and sometimes inconvenient surroundings. 
They are paying new and heavier taxes, they 
are buying savings certificates, victory bonds 
and contributing to the Red Cross and other 
war activities. The sons of labour constitute 
the bulk of our armed forces. Despite the 
much greater number employed and the in- 
evitable frictions involved in the changing of 
industry from a peace to a war basis the 
loss of time from imdustrial disputes in 1940 
and for this year to date is less than for any 
of the years 1933, to 1937. Indeed the rate 
of time loss in 1940 and 1941 is less than a 
third of the rate for 1987. Good as this re- 
cord is, I ask you to do even better in the 
trying days ahead and I am confident you 
will. 

I scarcely need say that this fine effort of 
Canadian Labour which is the measure of 
our strength in this life and death struggle 
is primarily in its own interest. Labour will 
lose most if we lose this war. Everything 
that labour has achieved in more than half 
a century of effort in this coumtry and in all 
other remaining free countries is now in the 
balance. I do not need to go into detail in 
regard to this peril because the actions of the 
dictators themselves have made it plain that 
they are determined to crush what remains of 
free labour in the world. It is now evident 
to all that if the dictators win then nothing 
remains of our citizenship and the rights of 
free labour—no trade unions, no collective 
bargaining, no wage schedules, no minimum 
or overtime wages, no regulated hours, no 
workmen’s compensation, no safety regula- 
tions, no unemployment insurance, no right 
to strike, nothing but slavery and a living 
death from which there is no escape. 


If any possible doubt could remain as to the 
ruthless crushing of free labour in the Nazi 
machine, we have only to think again on 
what has already happened to labour, first, in 
Germany itself, and then in the countries over 
which the Nazi juggernaut has rolled. 

There is no free labour movement in Ger- 
many or in any of the conquered countries. 
German efficiency sees to it that there is 
no time loss on account of strikes. The 
Gestapo, the concentration camp and the firing 
squad settle all “labour troubles’. In Ger- 
many and the lands held by Germany the 
workers are slaves. 

Now let us look on something that should 
inspire us and reveals the human spirit shining 
at its best. I refer to the participation of 
labour in the Battle of Britain. Perhaps in 
no country were the principles of labour so 
far advanced in actual practice as in Great 
Britain. I need not take time to detail to 
you all that impressive code of labour rights 
as developed by legislative enactment and 
agreement in the Mother Country. The out- 
standing thing to which the free world pays 
tribute, next to the magnificient bravery of 
the British people, is the voluntary relin- 
quishing by labour of many protective mea- 
sures built up through years of struggle cul- 
minating in the abandonment of even the 
right to strike for the duration of the war. 

Now let us examine our situation here in 
this favoured land of ours, as yet untouched 
by bombs. I have already thanked you for 
the tremendous effort you are making. It 
must be a great satisfaction to you to see the 
visible evidence of your war work all about 
you in plants producing the machimes and 
munitions by which victory will be won. 
Canadian labour has generously conceded 
many things and I have acknowledged the 
pledges of full and complete co-operation that 
have been made to the Government from time 
to time by labour leaders on behalf of their 
organizations. 

The Government too has recognized labour’s 
right to restoration of relinquished standards, 
and, in the imterlude, to protection against 
excessive increases in the cost of basic neces- 
sities. JI think you will all agree that the 
action taken to restrain the inevitable rise 
in the cost of living in time of war has been 
successful beyond expectation. The Govern- 
ment has also increased the minimum wage 
rates to be paid on Government contracts 
and has strengthened the fair wages legisla- 
tion with respect to the recovery of wages 
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due from contractors. The right of peaceful 
picketing has been clarified. Provision has 
been made that the demobilized soldier will 
return to his old job wherever at all possible. 
The Unemployment Insurance Act has been 
brought into operation and the fund is now 
accumulating at the rate of a million dollars 
or more a week. 


The Department of Labour is now expanding 
its conciliation service by 100 per cent in 
order to assist in the speedy adjustment of 
difficult situations that will mevitably develop 
in emergency production. Mistakes will be 
made in the exigencies of rushing the tools 
of war over to England. But such matters 
will be adjusted and must be adjusted around 
a conference board on which all interested 
parties will be represented and not by any 
hole-in-corner methods. 

If the wages and hours provisions of any 
Government contract are not being carried 
out, either wilfully or through ignorance, the 
Department wants to hear about it and will 
take action. If there is a legitimate grievance 
I want to hear about it and will do anything 
within reason and wartime necessity to adjust 
it. But while I am on the subject of grievance 
let me ask that it be a real grievance and non 
some petty complaint. 

Let us all keep a sense of proportion as to 
what constitutes 'a grievance in wartime parti- 
cularly when British labour is being bombed 
on the job. When British workmen are 
facing death at their lathes and British exec- 
utives at their decks, while the men of the 
navy, the army, the air force and the merchant 
marine and personalities such as the Honour- 
able Norman Rogers, Sir Frederick Banting 
and the Right Honourable Arthur Purvis are 
making the supreme sacrifice, we should not 
be too sensitive about mere trifles. Rather 
we should thank God that we can have full 
rations, sleep in security, and rise im the 
morning to a day of work that will count for 
victory. I do not claim, of course, that labour 
in Canada has won all its goals or that labour 
conditions are beyond improvement. They 
can and will be improved. I do hold that we 
have made progress and that the life we have 
is, better than anything Hitler can give us. 

I would add one more point. We must all 
recognize that the freedom we have involves 
commensurate responsibility. Freedom of 
labour to organize implies responsible labour 
organization, observance of agreements in the 
spirit and the letter and a disciplined member- 
ship responsive to the direction of its chosen 
leaders. On these considerations more than 
all else the future of organized labour in 
Canada depends. On employers rests the 


obligation to co-operate . with responsible 
labour organizations and upon Government 
to give protection to the country’s workers 
in the play of great industrial forces beyond 
their power to control. 

We are all sensible people; our country is 
dear to us and we prize what it represents in 
decent living, in respect for law, in the 
privileges it gives us to live our lives in ac- 
cordance with the principles of a democratic 
order and not Hitler’s new order. Let us first 
make victory secure so we can rebuild our 
world closer to our heart’s desire; so that all 
mankind may have more abundant life. And 
here the recent joint pronouncement of Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill points the way 
and heartens us all. Only in such a future 
are peace and security possible for us and our 
children. That promise of a new day is some- 
thing worth working for, fighting for and, if 
need be, dying for. The alternatives are too 
horrible to contemplate. Our first task toward 
the realization of our brave new world is to 
smash the supporting pillars of Hitler’s slave 
empire. Otherwise we perish. That being 
the immediate task, let us give it all we have 
and are. 


Defense Housing Branch of O.P.M. 


The establishment of a Defence Housing 
Branch in the Labour Division of the Office 
of Production Management, and the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Joseph P. Tufts, Pittsburgh, as 
its chief, were announced on September 19 by 
Associate Director General Sidney Hillman 
of, OFP Mi 


Mr. Tufts’ duties will be to advise the 
Associate Director General on the housing re- 
quired to maintain an adequate supply of 
labour in the defense areas, and to provide 
the Defense Housing Co-ordinator and other 
defense housing agencies with information and 
advice necessary to the development of the 
defense housing program. 


Early in July the Industrial Commissioner 
for the State of New York, Miss Freda S. 
Miller, issued Home-Work Order No. 4, apply- 
ing to the glove industry of that state. The 
order will ultimately bring many former home 
workers into the factory and will increase 
factory employment. Effective August 15, the 
order provided for a transition period and will 
prohibit home work in this industry except for 
aged or handicapped workers after May 1, 1942. 
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GREATER CONTROL OF PRICES AND SUPPLIES IN CANADA 


Wartime Prices and Trade Board Now Supreme Authority on Price Control 
—wWartime Industries Control Board to Regulate Allocation of 
Essential War Materials 


Wu the passing of P.C. 6834 and P.C. 
6835, August 29, a new stage was reached 
in the organization of supplies and prices for 
war purposes. 

The increasing complexity of regulations 
covering the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
and the Department of Munitions and Supply 
made some consolidation of these regulations 
most desirable. Certain gaps in the applica- 
tion of these controls had become apparent 
and it was deemed advisable to rectify these 
omissions at the same time. Division of author- 
ity among several price fixing bodies was 
judged not to be in the best national interest, 
and it was decided that the power to fix prices 
should be exercised only by, or with the con- 
currence of, the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board. With these considerations in mind two 
related orders-in-council were issued providing 
for a new unified control by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board and the Wartime Industries 
Control Board. In brief, the first order makes 
the enlarged Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
the supreme authority in the field of price 
control; the second provides that the recon- 
stituted Wartime Industries Control Board 
shall be in complete control of the supply and 
allocation of commodities and materials essen- 
tial to the war effort. 

Closer co-operation between the two boards 
is made possible through the provision of an 
interlocking membership, each board being 
represented on the other board. To the War- 
time Industries Control Board, consisting of the 
Chairman, all controllers under the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply and the Director 
General of Priorities, has been added the 
Chairman of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board; the latter board has, in turn, been 
enlarged by the permanent addition of the 
Chairman of the Wartime Industries Control 
Board, and the pro-tem membership of any 
controller of that board while any action 
affecting his subject is under discussion. The 
chance of any confusion between the two 
boards arising out of the discharge of their 
several duties is reduced by the more com- 
plete co-ordination of their work made possible 
through the interlocking membership provided 
in the new orders-in-council. 


Increased Jurisdiction of Wartime Prices 


and Trade Board 


One important effect of the new regulations 
is to give the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
jurisdiction over all goods and services not 


falling within the special jurisdiction of a con- 
troller of the Department of Munitions and 
Supply. This end is accomplished by the 
substitution of the words “goods” and “ser- 
vices’ in P.C. 6834, for “necessary of life” in 
the old regulations and by the wide definition 
given to these new words. The jurisdiction of 
any such controller is preserved by Section 
4 (2) of the new order. However, the Con- 
troller of Supplies may, at the designation of 
the Minister of Munitions and Supply, be 
given jurisdiction over matters that now, be- 
cause of its enlarged powers, are under the 
jurisdiction of the Board. 


Price Fixing Control Powers 

Another major change in the powers of the 
Board under the new orders is in the field of 
price fixing. The Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board by Section 2 (3) is given a general con- 
trol of all Dominion and provincial agencies 
in relation to price fixing. This applies to the 
controls set up by the federal government 
under the Departments of Munitions and 
Supply, Agriculture, and Fisheries, as well as 
provincial bodies exercising price control over 
such commodities as fruit, milk, and vegetables. 
In practice, the effect will be that all such 
bodies will continue their present functions 
and will present their price recommendations 
for concurrence to the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. In that way greater co-ordina- 
tion of national policy and avoidance of con- 
flicting action will result. 

Price fixing or controlling orders made by 
controllers in the Department of Munitions 
and Supply in relation to matters under their 
jurisdiction are now subject to the approval 
of the Chairman of the Wartime Industries 
Control Board and the concurrence of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board. 


Instalment Buying 

Several provisions included in the old regu- 
lations have been dropped and certain minor 
changes made in. the revised orders. The juris- 
diction of the Board over instalment buying 
has been emphasized by the inclusion of 
Section 4 (1) (g) which heads “to prescribe 
the terms and conditions under which any 
goods or services may be sold, offered for sale 
or supplied, whether on terms of deferred 
payment or otherwise.” The responsibility of 
exercising the powers delegated to the Board 
under the new regulations has been given 
directly to the Board. 
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In accordance with the wider price fixing 
powers of the new Board, provision is made in 
the section covering offences for the enforce- 
ment by the Board of a price not fixed by the 
Board but “concurred in” by it. With the 
addition of the words “without the consent of 
the Board” in the sections relating to the 
hoarding and the limitation of “manufacture, 
sale. . . etc.”, provision is made for the con- 
sent of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
to accumulations and quotas set by the orders 
of any controller of the Department of Muni- 
tions and Supply or other governmental 
agency. 

As most of the provinces had signified their 
desire to have the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board handle its own prosecutions, the new 
clause covering penalties drops the provision in 
the old regulations for the form of prosecution 
to be “at the election of the Attorney-General 
of the province in which the offence is alleged 
to have taken place.” P.C. 6440 of August 19, 
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1941, amended the earlier Order in Council to 
allow a prosecution under this act to “be 
commenced within twelve months from the 
date on which the offence is alleged to have 
been committed.” This provision has been 
incorporated in Section 11 (2) of the new 
regulations. 
War Exchange Tax 


Particular jurisdiction conferred on the Board 
by the Special War Revenue Act in respect 
of the 10 per cent war exchange tax and by 
P.C. 7873 with reference to the 25 per cent 
excise tax is retained, and reaffirmed in the 
preamble of P.C. 68834. 

In summary, under the new regulations the 
Board can prescribe the conditions of sale of 
any goods or services, can fix or limit the 
quantities that may be bought or sold, and, 
in addition to the power to license, may sus- 
pend or cancel a licence where, in the opinion 
of the Board, the licensee has failed to comply 
with an order or requirement. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN CANADA 


Staff Appointments—Insurance Fund—Unemployment Insurance 
Advisory Committee—Registration of Employers and Employees 


HE Civil Service Commission has made 
a number of appointments to key posi- 
tions on the staff of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission. For administrative pur- 
poses, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission has set up five regions in Canada: 
Maritimes, Quebec, Ontario, Prairies and 
Pacific. In each region, there is a regional 
superintendent who is responsible to the 
Executive Director in Ottawa. These five 
regional superintendents supervise local Em- 
ployment andClaims Offices within their 
region; deal with labour transference; and 
direct the registration for employment and 
for insurance benefits. . 

R. P. Hartley is the regional superintendent 
for the Maritimes and 8. C. Wright, the 
assistant superintendent. In Quebec, L. M. 
Lymburner has been appointed assistant 
regional superintendent with the position of 
superintendent still to be filled. In the 
Ontario Regional Office, B. G. Sullivan and 
J. Angus hold positions of superintendent and 
assistant superintendent respectively. In the 
Prairies region, these positions are held by 
F. J. White and W. H. L. Darracott; while 
J. H. McVety is regional superintendent for 
the Pacific Region with W. McKinstry as 
assistant. 

At present the Civil Service Commission is 
selecting the staffs for over ninety Employ- 
ment and Claims Offices which will be set 
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up in larger centres across Canada. The Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices are the local 
units through which the Unemployment In- 
surance Plan will operate. In addition, these 
Employment and Claims Offices will provide 
a National Employment Service to replace 
the Dominion-Provincial Employment Service 
which has been operating since 1918. Some 
two hundred and fifty-four employees of the 
Provincial Employment Offices have recently 
been appointed to the staff of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, and will form 
part of the staff in the new Employment and 
Claims Offices when established. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


On August 29, it was announced by the 
Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Minister of 
Labour, that the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission had invested $3,275,000 in Domin- 
ion of Canada Bonds. The reserves of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund are invested 
on the authorization of an investment com- 
mittee, composed of the following three mem- 
bers: Graham Ford Towers, Governor of the 
Bank of Canada; Dr. W. C. Clark, Deputy 
Minister of Finance, and Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

The Insurance Fund received approximately 
$3,928,000 in July, the first month in which 
contributions were made under the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Plan, and it is estimated that 
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returns will average around four million 
dollars a month for the Insurance Fund, when 
registration of employees has been fully com- 
pleted. 


Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee 
The Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee has been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor in Council. The Committee is con- 
stituted as follows:— 


Dr. W. A. MacIntosh, Ottawa, Chairman; 
W. A. MacDonald, Halifax; M. M. MacLean, 
Ottawa; V. R. Smith, Toronto; J. F. Mac- 
Millan, Edmonton; Percy Bengough, Van- 
couver; Miss Estelle Hewsen, Windsor. 

This Committee is responsible for making 
a report in the early part of each year to the 
Governor in Council on the financial condition 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund. This 
annual report, which is to be laid before Par- 
liament each year, will contain recommenda- 
tions, if necessary, for the amendment of 
certain clauses of the Act affecting the 
financial standing of the fund. 


From time to time, the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission may also refer to the 
Advisory Committee for consideration and 
advice questions relating to the operation of 
the Act. 


Registration of Employers 


The number of insured workers under the 
Unemployment Insurance plan has now passed 
the two and one-half million mark. Reports 
received from the various district offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
show that 129600 employers have registered 
throughout Canada, and that they have 
requisitioned 2,568,416 insurance books for 
their employees. 

A progress report of registration of em- 
ployers and employees on September 8, 1941, 
contained the following figures:— 


Employers Books 

Regions Registered Requisitioned 
Pachucla. ©... see 10,865 201,971 
(PPI ETeS west orem Sts 20,012 362,743 
Ontarion cL. esac un §2,51:7 1,076,914 
CREWEC ss susce ot eae 31,905 742,265 
Maritimes 25.4..% 8,701 184,523 

"LOELE Raster 129,600 2,568,416 


Licensing of Canada’s Retail Trades 


Canada’s entire food and clothing trades— 
all dealers, manufacturers, processors, whole- 
sale and retail distributors of food products, 
clothing, and footwear, including all restaurants 
and eating places—are to be placed under 
licence before the end of this year. 


This licensing plan, announced recently by 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, will 
provide the machinery for policing prices and 
for securing information necessary for the allo- 
cation of supplies in the event of shortages 
arising from dislocated shipping and other 
war conditions or the necessity of curtailing 
domestic consumption to meet emergency de- 
mands from Great Britain or the Allies. 


Over 200,000 food and clothing dealers are 
likely to be affected by the licensing program 
which has been under consideration for some 
months past. In working out final details of 
the licensing system the Board will be con- 
sulting with representative industrial and’ trade 
groups. No fee will be charged for a licence, 


but as from the effective date of the proposed 


Order no person will be entitled to engage in 
any of the lines of business covered by the 
Order unless he has registered with and taken 
out a licence from the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. 

Regional licensing offices will be established 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board under 
the supervision of the central administration 
at Ottawa. The maximum use, however, will 
be made of existing facilities and government 
personnel, and it is not anticipated that a 
large staff will be required. 

This licensing program is one of the first 
major steps to be taken by the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board under its recently revised 
and extended powers (see this issue page 1100). 


On September 16, it was announced that Mr. 
C. R. Morphy had been seconded from the 
Department of National Revenue to the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board as Director of 
Licensing. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Statistical Summary for August, 1941 


Re BeOn Ts from ninety-three schools and 
training centres in which Canada’s War 
Emergency Training was in progress during 
August show that at the first of that month 
the number in training was 10,063. Of these, 
4,913 were in industrial training classes, 2,066 
were in the classes conducted for young men 
intending to enlist in the R.C.A.F. and 3,084 
were enlisted men of the Army and Navy re- 
celving training as tradesmen and mechanics. 
During the month, new trainees entering the 
classes numbered 4,365 of whom 1,415 were 
enrolled in industrial training courses, 1,322 
joined the R.C.A.F. classes and 1,628 were 
referred to the schools by the Army and Navy 
for trade training. 


From the classes, 1,598 were placed in em- 
ployment during August, and 434 who had 
completed their period of training in the 
R.C.A.F. classes enlisted in the Air Force; 
and 34 from the industrial classes enlisted in 
other units during the month. Army and 
Navy personnel who completed their courses 
of training in August numbered 1,260. 


At the end of August, 10,314 were in train- 
ing; of these, 4,063 were in industrial classes, 
2,861 in R.C.A.F. classes and 3,390 were en- 
listed men in Army and Navy classes. 


The August reports indicate a substantial 
increase in the numbers enrolled in the 
R.C.A.F. courses; the number in training at 
the end of August, 2,861, was the highest since 
the War Emergency Program was revised and 
extended in January of this year. Trainees in 
these courses are selected in accordance with 
Air Force requirements ard instruction is 
given in those trades requested by the R.C.A.F. 
with the syllabus prescribed by the R.C.A.F. 
being followed. Training afforded includes 
Airframe and Aero-engine machanics, Wireless 
operating and radio mechanics. Graduates 
from these classes who have enlisted in the 
R.C.A.F. since April 1, 1941, number 2,267. 


In six of the Ontario schools and one 
school in the province of Quebec, women’s 
classes were conducted in August; about 250 
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young women were enrolled in classes in 
which the training given included power 
machine operating, ammunition filling, aircraft 
wiring, and fine instrument making and re- 
pairing, 


Explanation of Tables 


The numbers in training and the numbers 
placed in employment, enlisted, etc., in 
August and from April 1 to August 30, 1941, 
in the Dominion and in each province are 
shown in Table 1, a separation being made 
of those in the industrial, R:C.A.F. and Army 
and Navy classes. As indicated, the place- 
ments, enlistments and withdrawals are appli- 
cable only to the industrial and R.C.A.F. 
classes but the numbers who completed train- 
ing in the Army classes are shown in a 
separate column. 


Table 2 shows by provinces and schools the 
numbers in training at the end of August with 
the main categories of training being provided 
in each school. The numbers who were placed 
in employment, enlisted, completed training 
but not immediately placed, and who left 
before training was completed is also shown 
for each of the schools. 


An age classification of new trainees en- 
rolled in the industrial classes from April 1, 
1941, to August 30, 1941, and in the month of 
August is shown in Table 3. Veterans of the 
1914-18 War, and discharged soldiers of the 
present war (who are given preference in the 
selection of trainees) are included in Table 
3, but a separate age classification of these is 
shown in Table 4. In respect to the lower age 
groups shown in Table 3 it may be stated that 
a large proportion of the numbers shown are 
young men who have been rejected for enlist- 
ment. As previously mentioned instructions 
have been issued to selection officers to avoid 
admitting to the classes men of military age 
except those who have been rejected for en- 
listment. Table 5 is a classification by trade 
categories of the enlisted men in training as 
army tradesmen at August 30, 1941. 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO AUGUST 30, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1941 


(Sussect TO REVISION) 














Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
— From From From From From From ie 


April 1 in April 1 in ~Saeaa In April 1 TA fle th April 1 ie 


to to Oo i to - t to 
Aug. 30| A¥S- | Aug. 30] AUS: | Aug. 30 | A¥S- | Aug. 30| A¥S-| Aue. 30| A¥S| Aue. 30 | Aus: 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 





7 
i WHC i te caterer ties ma leer db rR IE 90 § 194 16 86 14 101 10 40 8 511 56 
British Columbia.............. 177 ih 494 61 259 41 82 13 36 2) 1,048 124 
WOPAUI cutee ae ie + 3,659 | 432 | 3,972] 386] 1,710 | 190 981 88 364 44 | 10,719 | 1,140 


* Includes 33 trainees for whom specific ages are to be submitted 


TABLE 4.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 
PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941 
TO AUGUST 30, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF AUGUST, 1941 


(Supsect TO REVISION) 


Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
From From From From From From 


April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 
to ne to ee to ers to a to es to fu 
Aug. 30} “4S: | Aug. 30 &-! Aue. 30 =| Aug. 30 &-! Aus. 30 &- | Aug. 30] AUS: 
1 1 


941 1941 1941 194 1941 1941 

ING Va SCO Mss ena ss cles Soreserdeis 1 1 if 1 UW hres ace 3 il Dill an ga es: 8 3 
New Brinswickw.a.). chs. 1a. Sree ee 24 6 hel bist 6 ed a Rae ee Me RS) 39 8 
Quehechi Givi. ore nA BA eelee.. <¥ Oviles ks... 3 1 1 il 2, 2 48* 4 
CNCATION Mane see ieee i eA eee 149 6 79 » 214 11 73 6 Doo 25 
Manitobarrey. nlile. TO eed 4 23° Fae: O()) db -rstaecas:, ON eee Ou eee TOT sles cere 
Saskatchewan.................. 8 3 47 8 aN, othe 16 1b. fey, Bee ve 78 12 
Alberta ces eee cae leas Siooeahs: 28 6 19 2 81 6 25 4 161 18 
British Columbia. os... nS I ates 29 uf 1 Sul baited 20 6 11 2 76 15 

PROTA testyars tus scan cits 48 4 Say 34 148 5 368 28 126 14 1,050 85 


* Includes 33 trainees for whom specific ages are to be submitted 


TABLE 5—NUMBERS OF ENLISTED MEN IN TRAINING AS ARMY TRADESMEN BY TRADE 
CATEGORIES AS AT AUGUST 30, 1941 











S 3 
a o o 
Gq Q ~ S 
ge) 3/3 | & £882] Be) 2 | ¢ E 
Province = ee g ne | See o 2 oA ® re i 
Slee a BS a 0 ao 8 aS =m) <2 3) he — 
oG | ba <a 2. ra 5 eid Cis! so q U g is 
eae er 3 o s oO Tee gm =) oS G = 
sO bh oO po) Ss — Lal — al as SP om O oa o » ° 
Soa i Q oO (6) S| cae) fy < HO Ay = @ i 
Nov aiScobign. <pstotictersers ox Lee RLS, | elma | ORE 31 20 32 42 sf eae § 20 1) 34 252 
New Brunswick........... De Golo ectect Bol emer |. sean 12 SA A neat ae cae 0 ls em | Gal oe eee 88 
QuShpech. Boe LAs: Ba! ASQ ava Lh eae ys 11 265| cee 46 89 Tiles WSS LA, 394 
MOTICATI ONS RG hemes Rial tie ens 358 478 14 20 4 | «spe 135 QO GE cy scx d 1 15 |(2) 638 1,364 
Manitoba se.n:. smines fans. 132 Gide |e meee Pe, 23 SORE Se [ere ees 2 ei ml or en NIG rc [eae tres eke 301 
Saskatchewan............. 79 ASR Ee OM By 18 OR: cee 29 SD Als SSCP ake ch nine: oR Dee, See 219 
Y' 25 wo, RS DOR oe 105A le Rea 18 16 PHL 1 55 58 1st |e, im |e eae ol (Paar ds Sa 359 
British Columbia.......... 67 76 9 35 OOF ||... ante 43 85 12 TGP ee (3) 15 413 
TE OATi. 3 Ae abode srearett 1,028 693 41 126 246 30 394 535 87 17 81 112 3,390 


(1) Concretors. (2) Cooks 46; Instrument Mechanics 17. (3) Concretors 7; Instrument Mechanics 8. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


NDER the Canada Shipping Act, there 

have been amendments to the regulations 
governing masters’ and mates’ examinations 
and to the by-laws of the Pilotage District of 
Miramichi, New Brunswick. Three new 
minimum wage orders have been gazetted 
covering the following classes: women in the 
transportation industry in British Columbia, 
workers on peat bogs in Quebec, and all em- 
ployees covered by previous orders in Nova 
Scotia. In British Columbia there has also 
been a change in the hours permitted in 
limestone quarries. 


Canada Shipping Act 


For the protection of ships of Canadian 
Registry under war conditions the Rules and 
Regulations relating to the examination of 
masters and mates of home-trade, inland and 
minor waters vessels (Lasour Gazmerrr, 1986, 
p. 1134) have been amended to require all 
candidates to qualify in signalling by Morse 
and Semaphore as well as by the International 
Code of Signals. 

By an Order in Council gazetted August 16, 
the by-laws governing the licensing of pilots 
in the Pilotage District of Miramichi, N.B. 
(Lasourn GAZETTE, 1939, p. 473) have been 
relaxed to permit the authority to examine 
and license as Inward Pilots applicants who 
have not been indentured as apprentice pilots 
and do not hold masters’ or mates’ certificates 
but who have had at least four years’ service 
on the river. 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage 


Act 


Order 26B, gazetted August 14 and effective 
from that date, establishes minimum wages 
for women in the transportation industry, 
which includes transport by any means other 
than rail, air and water. The provisions of 
this order are identical with those of Order 
26 as amended by Order 26A (Laxsour 
Gazette, 1940, pp. 1147, 1258), which estab- 
lishes minimum rates for male employees in 
this industry. The same minimum rates are 
therefore payable to male and female workers 
in an industry in which women and girls are 
being employed owing to a shortage of male 
workers. 


British Columbia Metalliferous Mines 
Regulation Act 


From August 14 the eight-hour day in hme- 
stone quarries may be extended to 10 hours 
if a permit is obtained from a qualified officer 
of the Department of Mines. Pay for the 


two extra hours may be at the regular hourly 
rates, with the value of board added to the 
daily wage in computing the rate in cases 
where board is provided. A similar regulation 
was recently issued in regard to placer miners 
working above ground (Lasour Gazxrrs, April, 
1941, p. 434). 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for Women 


Act 


Order 10, gazetted August 20 and effective 
from September 1, amends all existing orders 
by establishing a flat increase of $1 per week 
in the minimum rates for all classes of workers. 
It further amends the orders governing laun- 
dries, food trades, hotels and restaurants, tex- 
tile and needle trades and telephone operators 
in cities and incorporated towns, and that 
governing paper trades and all factories not 
covered by other orders, by reducing the maxi- 
mum hours for which regular weekly rates are 
to be paid from 50 to 48. The remaining orders 
already contained 48-hour week provisions. 
Time in excess of 48 hours must be paid at the 
regular hourly rate. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 42, gazetted August 16 and effective 
from August 24, 1941, to May 1, 1942, estab- 
lishes minimum rates for workers in peat bogs. 
For those working in the fields where the 
deposits of peat are located, the hourly rates 
are as follows: 25 cents for those working in 
trenches and for those moving the peat on the 
edge of the trenches immediately after its 
extraction, 20 cents for all other males over 
16, and 15 cents for females and for males 
under 16. Employees working in the mills whose 
hours exceed 40 per week are divided into two 
groups: at least 75 per cent of them must 
recelve 25 cents per hour while the remainder 
may be paid 20 cents. These rates are in- 
creased to 374 cents and 30 cents for hours in 
excess of 54 during May 1 to December 1 and 
for hours in excess of 48 during the rest of the 
year. Mill employees working less than 48 
hours per week are to receive 25 cents per 
hour. Workers who transport peat from the 
field to the mill are to be paid in accordance 
with the terms fixed for mill employees, except 
for the time they are on the peat bogs for 
which they are to receive 20 cents per hour. 
Employees engaged at more than one type of 
work are to be paid for the hours spent at each 
type at the rates fixed for that type. The 
provisions regarding deductions from pay, 
registers of employees and statements which 
must appear on pay envelopes are the same as 
in other recent orders. 
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LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 1940 


Twenty-third Annual Report of Provincial Department of Labour 


ECORDING an increase of $22,642,306 in 
industrial payrolls compared with 19389, 
the second highest record in the history of 
the department, the twenty-third annual report 
of the British Columbia Department of Labour 
portrays the year 1940 as one of increased 
industrial activity and expansion to meet the 
demands placed upon the Province as a source 
of war supplies. 


Exceeding all previous departmental records. 


of employment during the latter half of the 
year employment increased during 1940, while 
the average weekly wage of all industrial 
workers increased to $28.11, an advance of 
$1.31 per week compared with the previous 
year. 


Industrial Statistics, Payrolls, etc—The re- 
port contains detailed statistical data based 
on reports received from 4,971 firms, an in- 
crease of 142 over 1989. As already stated 
payrolls were augmented by $22,642,306, reach- 
ing an accumulative total of $188,325,766. 
This total is composed of the following: Pay- 
rolls of 4,971 firms making returns to the 
department, $143,835,563; returns received too 
late for inclusion in departmental summary, 
$615,063, estimated payroll of employees in 
occupations included in departments’ inquiry 
not sending in returns $1,300,000, trans- 
continental railways $12,575,140, payrolls of 
additional services not included in industrial 
survey, viz Governmental workers, wholesale 
and retail firms, delivery, auto transportation, 
ocean services, miscellaneous, estimated pay- 
roll, $80,000,000. 

A further increase in the percentage of the 
total payroll paid to wage earners is also 
reported. In 1940, the percentage of the total 
payroll paid to wage earners was 78-63 per 
cent compared with 77-32 per cent in 1939. 
The percentage paid to officers, superintendents 
and managers, and clerks, stenographers and 
salesmen was 10-22 per cent and 11-15 per 
cent respectively. 

‘In an analysis of payroll statistics by indus- 
trial divisions increases are shown in all but 
two of the twenty-five sections. The lumber 
industries again headed the list, showing an 
increase of $4,581,757, followed by shipbuilding 
with an increase of $2,461,896 and contracting 
with $1,731,253; metal trades increased by 
$1,502,857; pulp and paper mills with an 
addition of $1,489,776; wood (N.ES.) up 
$1,168,109; miscellaneous trades, an increase 
of $1,007,615; food products, an additional 
$979,116; metal-mining up $949,609; explosives 
and chemicals, $756,921; house-furnishings, 
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$330,800;  oil-refining, $264,778; smelting, 
$217,512; coal-mining, $123,517; breweries, 


$115,890; public utilities, $114,420; laundries, 
cleaning and dyeing, $102,063; garment- 
making, $100,543; leather and fur goods, 
$69,720; builders’ materials, $67,567; jewellery- 
manufacture, $27,461;  paint-manufacture, 
$13,129; printing and publishing, $2,005. 

The two industries in which decreases were 
apparent include coast shipping, down 
$653,050, and cigar and tobacco manufacturing 
with a decrease of $723. 


Weekly Wage Rates—The figures in the 
table following were taken from the report 
and show the average weekly wage in 1933, 
1939 and 1940, by industrial classifications. 


AVERAGE FULL WEEK’S WAGES IN EACH 
InpustrY (ADULT MALES ONLY) 
Industry 1933 1939 1940 
ISPeWOrles «oh fan cs de tes $25.70 $27.98 $28.23 
Builders’ ‘materials... o2:.. | 202004 | 23:23" 2eei5 
Cigar and tobacco manu- 

Pachuring | aege «air thee 142.67 ¢ LD 205.) hse 0 
COOU-TAINING. 1 Be. So tle ai 26.80 29.39 28.04 
Coueb SOlIDPIMG ei... lets ae 2E62 29307 ‘30034 
WOMtPacuiue | gees sb ae a's Doar tke. het Oe 


Explosives and chemicals. 20.66 25.75 31.67 
Food products, manufac- 


PUEE OL: sted a. oe qidhe eae 21.12 |. 235238 2E659 
Garment making. 2. |...» pie am I WA: ple ta DNB A 49 
House-furnishing .... 18. 91-22 753°" 235 259 


Jewellery, manufacture of 30755 ~ 39223 43.44 


Laundries, cleaning and 

NETO Head, ests ecto le mest DST Sek Oy 2a UU 
Manufacturing leather and 

PUROCOOUS Uist . S00 ak Q0N73 S219 ikQIe87 
Lumber industries ...... 18.00 27.14 28.83 
WES boul ACOs bl sm, isis Sinha, bie 22 Ot 20.08 «ee Ogule 


Metal-mining 
Miscellaneous trades and 


PIGUStPICS LIT cee. tas 22913 5:28 (9a 24736 
Oi-refin ing swe ese Oss 23 TBne28. O79 2087 
Paint-manufacturing, ...... 22.53. , 22.69 23.15 


Printing and publishing.. 32.82 34.34 34.34 
Pulp and paper manufac- 


UES: ONES LR ke 21.21 (26.54 29.84 
Ship building tise sae 3 25.25 28.55 31.74 
PML CUGLIS yf. 42 Stee Shakes 23. S3r2Qb0.bT desde 


Street-railways, gas, water, 
power, telephones, etc.. 24.51 28.63 28.57 
Manufacturing of wood 

.) 


It will be observed from the foregoing table 
the increases in the average weekly wage 
per adult male worker varied from $7.18 in 
smelting, $5.92 in explosives and chemicals, 
$4.21 in jewellery manufacturing, to 0:20 cents 
in oil-refining. Decreases in average weekly 
wages occur in only three classifications. 
$205 in cigar and tobacco manufacturing, 
$1.35 in coal mining and 0-06 cents in street 
railways, gas, water-power, telephones, etc. 
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The following table taken from the report 
shows the number of wage earners in each 
wage-rate classification. 


CLASSIFIED WEEKLY WAGE-RATES 
(WAGE-EARNERS ONLY) 


MALEs. FEMALES. 
For Week of Appren- 
Employment of tices. 

Greatest 21 Yrs.| Under | 18 Yrs.| Under 

Number. & over. | 21 Yrs. | & over. | 18 Yrs. 
Under $6.00..... 176 137 225 91 91 
$6.00 to $6.99. . 104 105 133 37 87 
7.00 to 7.99.. 88 118 154 95 95 
8.00 to 8.99.. 186 186 306 110 123 
9.00to 9.99.. 168 178 477 67 101 
10.00 to 10.99.. 417 221 544 101 99 
11.00 to 11.99. . 540 265 904 79 96 
12.00 to 12.99..} 1,233 453 1, 886 92 106 
13.00 to 13.99. . 619 363 1,023 59 50 
14.00 to 14.99... 790 436 | 1,654 97 61 
15.00 to 15.99.. 1,481 46 43 


16.00 to 16.99.. 
17.00 to 17.99. . 
18.00 to 18.99.. 
19.00 to 19.99. . 
20.00 to 20.99... 
21.00 to 21.99... 
22.00 to 22.99. . 
23.00 to 23.99... 


24.00 to 24.99..| 6,837 188 ON alee deat: hee 15 
25.00 to 25.99..) 4,253 78 106 1 16 
26.00 to 26.99. .| 5,020 107 81 1 10 
27.00 to 27.99..} 3,957 82 TO: sane Abt 
28.00 to 28.99..] 4,034 68 4 Saeee if 
29.00 to 29.99..| 2,925 66 EM Pepe es mee 4 3 
30.00 to 34.99. .} 17,602 175 122 1 OH 
35.00 to 39.99. .}| 11,062 30 21 eee eee 14 
40.00 to 44.99. .| 6,188 10 11S, a 1 
45.00 to 49.99..| 2,842 2 Sete |. ASE. 
50.00 and over.| 2,445 }........ Sal cet Aa eee 

hotels: em. Ldne2 Se laeon (oon! Loose 948 1,278 


Apprenticeship—The Director of Appren- 
ticeship in reporting on the activities of his 
branch states that “at the beginning of the 
year 1t was questioned whether apprenticeship 
training could be speeded up sufficiently to 
take care of the requirements of war indus- 
tries, and the Legislative assembly thought it 
wise to bring in an amendment to the 
Apprenticeship Act making it possible for war 
industries to employ minors in designated 
trades without placing them under contract 
of apprenticeship.” The amendment required 
that a permit be obtained and the Director of 
Apprenticeship reports that to the date of the 
report little use had been made of the amend- 
ment, only one permit having been issued. 
“While the number of apprenticeship con- 
tracts in war and other industries steadily 
increases demonstrating that those engaged in 
and responsible for industry realize the benefits 
of apprenticeship training, for which there is 
no satisfactory alternative.” 

At December 31, 1940, the total number 
of live contracts in force numbered 1,039. 
To this may be added 63 apprentices whose 
contracts have been temporarily withdrawn 
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from our live file due to enlistment in one 
or other of His Majesty’s Armed Forces. 
The majority of these young men are con- 
tinuing to work at their trade in so far as 
this is possible, and the part they are per- 
forming in the defence of their country has 
been considerably enhanced through their 
apprenticeship training. 

The number of new contracts approved dur- 
ing the year totalled 350, while 144 appren- 
tices satisfactorily completed their period of 
apprenticeship, bringing the total of appren- 
tices who have completed to 355, every one 
of whom, so far as is known, is employed 
at his trade or is serving his country in the 
Navy, Army or Air Forces. 

“The contribution some of these young 
men have been able to make towards the 


efficiency of our war effort in the metal and 


ship-building trades is an outstanding tribute 
to their own application and to the training 
they have received through their employ- 
ers”, the Director states. 


Employment Service—The General Super- 
intendent of the Employment Service in his 
report states that during 1940 a total of 
309,202 applications and re-applications were 
made to the offices of the service throughout 
the province. Employers orders numbered 
38,813, placements 38,538; transfers made 
within the province 313 and transfers out of 
the province. 

Dealing with the transformation in the 
work of the Employment Service brought 
about by the war, the General Superintendent’s 
report states: 

“During the year there has been a con- 
tinual expansion in Canada’s war effort, which 
has completely transformed the work of this 
Branch. During the past ten years the Em- 
ployment Service has been confronted with a 
large surplus of unemployed persons and has 
had to adjust its policies to conform to the 
existing situation. Within a period of six 
months the whole picture has changed; 
National Defence works, ship-building pro- 
gram, and war contracts generally have 
absorbed a large percentage of employable 
persons, those remaining on the relief rolls 
being only partially employable, unemploy- 
able, or without the necessary training 
and experience for the work offered. In 
some few trades where long periods of 
training are necessary to achieve _ pro- 
ficiency shortages have developed and it is in 
meeting these shortages that the Employment 
Service has made its most important contri- 
bution during the period under review. During 
the depression many skilled mechanics, un- 
able to find work in their own trades, drifted 
into other occupations and, by newspaper and 
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radio publicity and the assistance of many 
loyal citizens, hundreds of these workmen 
have been found and returned to the occu- 
pations for which they were trained and in 
which they can render most valuable assist- 
ance In Canada’s war effort.” 


Factory Inspection—During the year 1940, 
a total of 2,190 inspections and reinspections 
of factories were made by the Factories In- 
spection Branch. Commenting on the in- 
creased industrial activity and expansion due 
to the war the Factories Inspector’s report 
declares: 

“During the year under review we have 
made frequent visits to plants where it is 
known that a great many youths are engaged 
in war-time production, and are gaining their 
first experience in factory life, which will, in 
the course of time, make them skilled crafts- 
men. It is important, therefore, that in the 
rush of installing new machinery and the re- 
conditioning of old machinery for the pro- 
duction of supplies urgently required, all 
hazardous moving parts of the machine be 
adequately protected and that the youth be 
instructed in safe operation. 

“We have found during these visits and 
while procuring details in connection with 
injuries recelved by workmen that, in some 
instances, safety was being sacrificed because 
of pressure for production. Other causes in 
this respect can be attributed solely to the 
lack of proper instruction of the younger in- 
experienced employees of the risks attached 
to their work. The management of industry 
should realize that, in these times, an injured 
skilled worker engaged in war-time produc- 
tion bears a close relationship to a wounded 
soldier, as a casualty. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that factory employees be provided with 
every protection against industrial accidents. 

“Early in the year certain of our industrial 
plants established the two- and _ three-shift 
system of operation. While the operating 
procedure did not differ, night inspections 
were made for the purpose of determining as 
to whether or not adequate lighting without 
undue glare was provided.” 

Labour Disputes and Conciliation—During 
1940 only one strike was reported, that of 
hotel waiters, Vancouver, in which 62 em- 
ployees were involved, the time lost being 
538 man working days. While there was only 
one strike commencing during 1940, there was 
a carry-over from 1939, that of the strike at 
Pioneer in which 142 employees were affected 
and resulted in a loss of 7,952 man working 
days before it terminated on March 6, 1940. 


Report of Board of Industrial Relations 


The seventh annual report of the Board 
of Industrial Relations also given in the main 
report of the department gives information 


concerning the operation of the Hours of Work 
Act and the Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts. 

Male and Female Minimum Wage Acts— 
During 1940, statistical forms were received 
from 5,232 employers of women and girls, an 
increase of 5380 over the 1939 figure. These 
returns covered some 30,038 women workers, 
an increase of 2,549 employees reported on 
the payrolls when compared with the previous 
yearly period. 

According to summary statistics given in 
the report, the average weekly wage for women 
18 years of age or over declined slightly 
from $15.58 in 1939 to $15.55 in 1940, while 
the average weekly wage for younger female 
employees also declined from $9.61 in 1989 
to $9.23 in 1940. Average hours worked per 
week also declined from 42-24 hours per week 
in 1981 to 41-48 hours in the year under 
review. 

During the year, the inspection staff of the 
Board made 15,492 investigations at plants and 
establishments covered by Orders of the Board, 
an increase of 900 inspections over the 1939 
total. 

Under the Female Minimum Wage Act, 
507 women and girls employed by 393 firms 
recelved arrears of wages due them in the 
sum of $10,784.06; while adjustments made 
under the Male Minimum Wage Act for 807 
men and boys employed by 445 firms resulted 
in the payment of $27,642.48 in arrears of wages 
due them. Following convictions for failure 
to pay the minimum wage, the Courts ordered 
payment of arrears to employees in the sum 
of $4,575.30. A total sum of $43,001.84 was 
therefore distributed to employees throughout 
the Province. 

Under the Hours of Work Act, it is shown 
that 88:93 per cent of 103,636 employees re- 
ported worked 48 hours or less per week, 5-13 
per cent worked between 48 and 54 hours per 
week, while 5-94 per cent worked in excess of 
54 hours. The average weekly working hours 
for all employees during 1940 was 46-91 hours. 
During the year 63 cases of contravention of 
the Hours of Work Act were brought before 
the courts, convictions being registered in 61 
instances while two were dismissed. Under 
the Female Minimum Wage Act 27 cases 
were brought to court, 24 convictions regis- 
tered and 3 cases withdrawn; under the Male 
Minimum Wage Act, 29 cases were heard, 26 
convictions registered and 3 cases were dis- 
missed. Under the Semi-monthly payment of 
wages Act, 41 cases were brought to court, 
32 convictions registered, 6 cases were dis- 
missed and 3 withdrawn. Hight cases brought 
to court for contravention of the Factories 
Act resulted in convictions in every case and 
one case under the Criminal Code also 
resulted in a conviction. 
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LABOUR CONTROL IN BRITISH WAR INDUSTRIES 


Recommendations of Select Committee on National Expenditure in Regard 
to Aircraft Industry, Dock Labour and Coal Production 


N the April issue of the Lasour GaAzErTTs, 
(pages 411-419) a review was given of 
the recommendations of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure in Great Britain 
in regard to hours of labour in war industries. 
This Select Committee, which was appointed 
to examine war expenditure and to report 
upon any economies which could be effected 
consistent with the carrying out of Govern- 
ment policy, has recently made a series of re- 
ports on conditions and problems of labour 
engaged in certain essential industries. 
The following review of these reports is 
taken from the July issue of the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette. 


Labour in the Aircraft Industry 


An investigation into some of the condi- 
tions and problems of labour in factories 
engaged in aircraft production is the subject 
of a recent report from the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure. The investigation 
was carried out for the Select Committee by 
their sub-committee on air service, who spent 
several months on the work and took evidence 
from aero-engine manufacturers as well as 
from the airframe and equipment sections 
of the industry. In order to obtain reliable 
information based on experience in all parts 
of the country, representatives of firms and 
factories situated in different areas were in- 
vited to appear before the sub-committee; 
and evidence was also heard from the Ministry 
of Labour and private individuals. 

The problems affecting labour in the aircraft 
industry which were considered by the sub- 
committee were concerned with the distribu- 
tion of the labour force, the retention of 
labourers in the industry, female labour, train- 
ing, wages, control of labour and absenteeism, 
night work, and labour disputes. Concerning 
certain of these matters the following specific 
recommendations were made; 


(1) The Ministry of Aircraft Production 
should require all firms working for them 
to institute either a system of waiting 
cards or some other method of ascertaining 
the true extent of idle labour. The infor- 
mation thus obtained should be scrutinized 
by the Department from time to time. 

(2) The Ministry of Labour should en- 
deavour by publicity to give women a 
better idea of the kind of factory work for 
which they are needed. The fact that 
appointments can be arranged at Employ- 
ment Exchanges should be stressed. 


(3) The Ministry of Aircraft Production 
should do everything in their power to 
ensure that factories working for them, 
either commercially or on a management 
fee basis observe district Federation wage 
rates and keep their bonus percentages in 
line with those of their neighbours. 

(4) Sunday labour, except for mainten- 
ance and repair of plant and other essential 
purposes, should be discontinued. 


With regard to the first recommendation 
the report states that, to the surprise of the 
sub-committee, some firms apparently did 
not trouble to keep a record of waiting time 
in the works. Investigations by the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service into rumours 
that labour on the air-frame side was not 
being fully employed had led to the institu- 
tion of a joint inspection by the Ministry and 
the Ministry of Aircraft Production. To this 
survey the sub-committee attach the greatest 
importance and the work of the survey would, 
they consider, be helped if all firms possessed 
a proper record of waiting time in their 
factories. 


Women in Aircraft Factories—The second 
recommendation was prompted, by the sub- 
committee’s finding that the response to 
appeals made to women to enter aircraft fac- 
tories had been poor. Although the Ministry 
of Labour and National Service have power 
to recruit women for factory work, it is their 
declared policy to persuade rather than com- 
pel, and the sub-committee accordingly 
recommends a wide extension of the publicity 
already arranged by the Ministry. It is im- 
portant to show that factory work can be 
made clean and attractive, and to make it 
widely known to women new to industry, who 
have never been required to attend an Em- 
ployment Exchange and are reluctant to face 
the prospect of a long wait in unfamiliar 
surroundings, that applications to the Ex- 
changes can be made by letter and appoint- 
ments arranged. 

In connection with recommendation (3) 
above, the report points out that the practice 
adopted by cartain firms of deliberately pay- 
ing their operatives more than the agreed 
district rates of wages occasions disturbance 
to other firms in the districts concerned and 
causes difficulties in the transfer of labour 
from one firm to another. On the evidence 
given them the sub-committee found that 
wages in the aircraft industry generally are 
probably higher than in any other section of 
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the engineering industry, but that average 
earnings in aircraft firms are not as extra- 
vagant as is popularly supposed. 


Sunday labour—The recommendation that 
Sunday labour should be discontinued is based 
on the sub-committee’s conclusion that a 
seven-day week, such as is in general operation 
throughout the aircraft industry, is one factor 
conducive to absenteeism, which had been 
described in the evidence as a most serious 
problem. It is pointed out that no man can 
work continuously without a break and that, 
when a man can earn double time on Sunday, 
it is not surprising that, if he is tired, he will 
absent himself on a week-day. Provisions to 
deal with absenteeism are contained in the 
Essential Work Order but, the report conti- 
nues, “the sub-committee are convinced that 
a general direction to aircraft firms to work 
a seven-day week over a long period, regard- 
less of their particular problems and circum- 
stances, does little to speed production and 
has, in fact. seriously disturbed organization 
in the factories and increased costs.” 


Centrol of Dock Labour 


In a further report the Select Committee 
present, with such modifications as they 
deemed necessary, a report from their sub- 
committee on Transport Services, in which 
are discussed, among other matters, the new 
schemes for the better control of dock labour 
and provision of canteen facilities at docks. 

In an introductory statement the sub-com- 
mittee emphasize with regard to transport and 
shipping, that, in seeking to secure all proper 
economy im national expenditure, loss of time 
was a factor which they felt bound to keep 
constantly im mind and that they considered 
it their duty to investigate every possibility 
of securing economy of transport time as 
being at least equal in importance to securing 
economy in actual cash expenditure. 

The sub-committee set out their observa- 
tions concerning their investigations on the 
spot of operations at certain ports, and report 
that, in general, they can comment favour- 
ably upon the economic advantages and im- 
provements which have followed the appoint- 
ment of Regional Port Directors and upon 
the successful steps taken by the Directors, 
in co-operation with the Port Emergency 
Committees, to secure the more rapid turn- 
round of shipping at the ports. 

With regard to the probable results of the 
new schemes which have been introduced for 
the better utilization and control of dock 
labour, it is pointed out in the report that 
the introduction of these schemes happened 
to coincide with a lessening of pressure at 
certain ports, and that experience alone, over 
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periods both of pressure and of slackness of 
work, will prove their soundness or otherwise. 
While it may be argued that the new schemes 
are more expensive than the old casual®system, 
the sub-committee state that, given certain 
conditions, the higher cost may be offset by 
the greater mobility and efficiency of dock 
labour. The attainment of the desired results 
must, however, entail adequate supervision 
of the men, and the taking of disciplinary 
action in all cases of unjustifiable absenteeism, 
bad time-keeping, refusal to accept work or 
deliberate avoidance of work offered. A view 
generally held was that the success of the 
new schemes would largely depend upon the 
introduction of piece-work, carried to the 
utmost lmit of practicability, in the loading 
and unloading of all types of cargo, and the 
sub-committee recommend that every effort 
should be made to extend piece rates wherever 
practicable. They consider, however, — that 
much will depend upon the system of piece- 
work and the agreed rates of remuneration for 
such work, as well as upon the enforcement of 
discipline and the proper observance of their 
obligations by the dockworkers themselves. 


The sub-committee also state that, in so 
far as it is possible at present to form any 
opinion, it is their view that although the 
new schemes have been introduced as war- 
time measures only, the adoption of piece 
rates and the de-casualization of labour may 
prove advantageous both to employers and 
employees, not only during the continuance 
of the war, but more permanently when 
peacetime operations can be resumed. In 
view, however, of certain complaints that 
have been made to them, including allega- 
tions that inefficiency has resulted from the 
breaking up of “teams” of workers, owing to 
the abandonment of the system under which 
certain firms regularly employed “preference 
men,” the sub-committee recommend that 
small committees should be set up by the 
Minister of War Transport at the more im- 
portant ports to enquire into and _ report 
upon the working of the new schemes as soon 
as they have been in operation for a period of 
three months, and that similar schemes should 
not be introduced at other ports until this 
investigation has been made. 


With regard to canteens, the sub-committee 
state that, in general, there is room at some 
of the ports for considerable improvement in 
the number, location, equipment and general 
amenities of the canteens, and they recom- 
mend that experienced canteen and welfare 
supervisors should be appointed and _ that 
adequate and sustaining food supplies (especi- 
ally boneless meat) should be provided at the 
port canteens. 
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Coal Production 


In the same report, the sub-committee 
revert to the need for increasing the pro- 
duction of coal, referred to in previous re- 
ports of the Select Committee. As regards 
the labour aspects of this problem, the sub- 
committee urge that, if the steadily increasing 
home demand for industrial coal supplies is 
to be met, experienced miners should be re- 
leased from the Army and from other indus- 
tries to return to the pits, and that the mine 
owners and the workers should co-operate 
in steadily increasing and sustaining output 
by reducing idle time and absenteeism to a 
minimum. The sub-committee also emphasize 
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the need for the utmost economy in domestic 
consumption of coal, coke, gas and electricity, 
and point out that the fact that this economy 
has become so essential, with its accompanying 
discomforts and even hardships, may be ex- 
pected to stimulate all those responsible for 
production at the pits to go “all out” to 
raise the extra coal required. With this 
objective in view, the sub-committee welcome 
the application to the coal-mining industry of 
the Essential Work Order and the minimum 
weekly wage, and also the steps contemplated 
by all interests concerned to secure full and 
loyal observance of both rights and obliga- 
tions thereunder. 


ANNUAL CENSUS OF MANUFACTURING AND CERTAIN OTHER 
INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, 1939 


Statistics Respecting Employees, Wages, Ete. 


HE Dominion Bureau of Statistics, under 

the Statistics Act of 1918, takes an- 
nually by mail an industrial census covering 
statistics of fisheries, mines, railways, etc., 
and general manufacturing in Canada. Pre- 
liminary figures for all manufacturing in- 
dustries for the year 1939 have been issued 
and the accompanying tables give the figures 
in some detail. 

The first table contains summary figures 
for all the manufacturing industries for 1930, 
1933, and from 1937 to 1939, showing the 
number of establishments, capital invested, 
the number of employees on salaries and 
wages together with the amount of such 
salaries and’ wages, the cost of materials 
entering into manufactures and the value of 
the finished products. Comparing 1939 with 
1938, the number of employees on salaries 
increased 3:5 per cent, the total amount of 
salaries 5:0 per cent and the average salary 
1-6 per cent. The number of employees on 
wages increased 2-3 per cent, the total amount 
of wages 4-3 per cent and the average wage 
2-0 per cent. The cost of materials entering 
into manufactures increased 1-6 per cent. The 
value of finished products increased 4:1 per 
cent, while the value added by manufacture 
was 7-2 per cent greater. The number of 
establishments engaged in manufacturing 
declined 1-5 per cent but capital invested 
increased by 4:6 per cent. 


The second table shows the number of 
employees on salaries and on wages with the 
salaries and wages paid as well as the number 
of establishments for 1939, by provinces and 
by groups of industries and for each of the 
important industries in each group. 


The third table gives the figures as to the 
number of employees and salaries and wages 
paid in other industries for which figures are 
collected annually. The number of employees 
increased in the following industries: mining, 
manufacturing electric light and power, steam 
railways and express. Decreases were recorded 
in fishing, street and electric railways, telegraph, 
and telephones. It should be noted that in 
the two last named industries the total 
amount of salaries and wages increased despite 
the decreases in numbers employed. 


Statistics for 1988, 
contained in the present article, appeared in 
the Lasour GazerTrse, June, 1940, pp. 571-574. 
Figures from the Decennial Census of 1931, 
Bulletin XXXJ, showing numbers of gainfully 
employed persons in all industries were given 
in the Lasour GazeTTr, August, 1933, pages 
819-821, also figures from Bulletin X XXIII, 
as to numbers of wage earners, weeks 
employed and average earnings, were given 
in the Lasour Gazrettr, November, 1933, pages 
1094-1095. 


comparable to those 
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TABLE I.—MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA, PRINCIPAL STATISTICS, 
1930, 19833 AND 1937 TO 1939 

Change 

Items 1930(2) 1933 1937 1938 1939 per cent 

in 1939 
from 1938 
Hstablishmentss2-. 0 eb ee ee No. 22,618 23,780 24, 834 25, 200 24,805 —1-5 
Capitalinyestedseetne beeen $ | 4,041,030,475| 3,279, 259,838} 3,465, 227,831} 3,485, 683,018) 3,647,024, 449 +4-6 
Employees on salary................ No. 84,711 86, 636 115,827 120,589 124,772 +3-5 
Salaricswem ce tre nae ok ie eee $ 169,992,216} 189,317,946; 195,983,475] 207,386,381} 217,839,334 +5-0 
AV EraCe SAALY) ae ee hiccnn ls. uc $ 2,007 1, 608 1,692 1,719 1,746 +1-6 
Employees on wages..............-. No. 529,985 382,022 544, 624 521,427 533,342 +2-3 
Waposee tet tr tat bree tem $ 527,563,162] 296,929,878] 525,743,562} 498,282,208] 519,971,819 +4-3 
ISVELOPOL Waters. pelo tis, $ 995 Cer 965 956 975 +2-0 
Costomueteriaigne ht tee eee $ | 1,522,737,125| 967,788,928] 2,006,926,787! 1,807,478,028] 1,836, 159,375 +1:6 
Veerormproduction tes. 24 ecm tee. $ | 3,280, 236,603) 1,954,075, 785} 3,625,459,500| 3,337, 681,366] 3,474, 783,528 +4-] 
Value added by manufacture....... $ | 1,522,737,125| 919,671,181) 1,508,924, 867) 1,428, 286,778) 1,531,051, 901 +7-2 


(1) A change in the method of computing the number of wage-earners in the years 1925 to 1930 increased the number some- 


what over that which the method otherwise used would have given. 


re-adopted. 


In 1931, however, the method in force prior to 1925 was 


TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


(a) PROVINCES 


Cr 


(b) INDUSTRIAL GROUPS 


CANADA—Total..................0005. 
Vegetable products)... 3...) eG Me. 01. 89. 
Arima PrOGUCTS hs. 2.15 osc dee ithe he Mee 
Textiles'and textile products..........:...-.. 
Wood and paper products..................-- 
Jronland wits products: ©. i. ee eee eck neon 
Non-ferrous metal products.................- 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 
Chemicals and allied products............... 
Miscellaneous industries....................-. 


(c) InpustRiaLt SuB-Grouprs 


Vegetable! products, ci... d.8b bcm aces Abeer 
Aerated and mineral waters.............. 
Biscuits, confectionery, cocoa, etc........ 
Bread and other bakery products........ 
IBPOWEPleSs teens he EE Bele eh ee Re 
Coffee, tea. andi spices; i200 2..2.4 Ses. 
Distilleries 8g t,o Oe a to 5 acu beeen 


Hoods stock and ipoultryaese 5. ob weve 
Hoods, miscellaneous... tet. se. o5 Meer 
Fruit and vegetable preparations......... 
Rubber goods, including rubber footwear 
SUusarirehineries, cs. chow. coat beentet 
Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes........... 
Tobacco, processing and packing......... 


AbimalMproducts eras s.s.04 Meese «ccna, 
Boots and shoes, leather................. 
iButtersandicheese. a) i.4 ser eee ee 
Fish curing and packing................++ 
HUT LOOK Pete: eo tenes ne 
Gloves and mittens, leather.............. 
eather tanneries, .,..... c+ se eeasinc «teen 
Miscellaneous leather goods.............. 
Slaughtering and meat packing........... 


IN CANADA, 1939 








Number Salaried employees 
of estab- |——————_—_—____—__ 
lishments| Male | Female Salaries Male 
24,805 | 98,165 | 26,607 | 217,839,334 | 415,488 
222 230 51 209, 334 558 
1,083 1,944 439 3,402,366 12,583 
803 | 1,841 490 5,859,152 10,173 
8,373 | 32,354 7,519 66,219,605 128,625 
9,824 | 48,001 | 15,240 | 116,127,609 | 202,399 
1,087 3,783 942 7,954, 864 15,738 
730 1 106 294 2,752,194 4,160 
961 | 2,582 477 4,841,330 8,597 
1,;7155| 5,724.4 1,155 12,742,880 82,655 
24,805 | $8,165 | 26,607 | 217,839,334 | 415,488 
5,872 5| 173182 4,413 85,905, 856 54,675 
4,362 | 12,446 2,506 20,426, 743 42,372 
1,930 | 10,267 4,217 25, 865, 054 48,865 
8,538 | 24,740 | 5,743 50,670,709 | 103,993 
1,394 | 14,837 | 3,706 36,687, 804 98,969 
526 7,098 2,326 18, 894,235 30, 293 
809 3, 634 823 8,356, 148 17,924 
808 5, 832 2,138 16,108, 687 11,417 
566 | 2,129 735 4,924,098 6,980 
5.822) | 17, c82=-4eaas 35,905,856 54,675 
447 1,129 236 1,973,932 38,459 
216 2,302 575 5,012,550 4,103 
3,1 8D 2,648 811 3,874, 885 16,972 
6 1,418 156 3,796, 084 3,738 
88 732 222 1,788, 142 685 
14 32a 63 1,009,499 1,001 
1,050 1,701 240 2,582,208 3,808 
121 423 118 874,781 751 
137 645 241 1,443,940 775 
338 1,063 420 2,228,643 3,882 
54 | 1,963 677 4,524,766 8,004 
10 346 60 1,187,767 1,888 
80 1,599 413 3,544,016 2,043 
19 194 13 406, 857 1,473 
4,362 | 12,446 | 2,506 20,426,743 42,372 
222 1,457 429 3, 261,283 9,028 
2,528 5,102 957 5,491,586 10,875 
523 654 89 819,119 3,598 
370 777 238 1,628,780 1,607 
53 190 60 326,821 632 
84 371 66 1,053,599 3,748 
214 516 125 80,461 1,661 
150u 23730 380 5,615,779 8,614 


117,854 
249 
2,661 
1997 
51, 823 
53,231 
3,447 
315 
1,056 
3,075 


117,854 


800 
1,036 


Female 


Wage earners 


Wages 


519,971,819 
408,611 

13, 249,319 
10,070,010 
157,538, 162 
262,248, 600 
20,489, 934 
4,593,933 
10, 186,370 
41, 236, 880 


519,971,819 
68,342,929 
47, 805, 128 
81,251,981 

114,616,746 

121,871,924 
40,790,623 
21,711,786 
15,458,871 

8,121,831 


68,342,929 
3,554, 268 
6, 736, 106 

18, 462, 923 
4,655,318 


11,079,008 
2,279,600 
4,189,007 
1,621,550 


47,805, 128 
10,206,010 
11,143,953 
2,819,675 
2,945,018 
1,023 , 289 
3,635, 237 
1, 861,023 
11,493,903 


a 
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TABLE II.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES PAID IN MANUFACTURINGINDUSTRIES 
IN CANADA, 1939—Concluded 


Number Salaried employees Wage earners 
— of estab- 
lishments| Male | Female Salaries Male Female Wages 
Textiles and textile products................. 1,930 | 10,267 | 4,217 25,865,054 48,865 57,673 81, 251,981 
Carpetsy inate and Tugs. see eee eee 18 162 4 459,142 683 403 872,404 
Clothing, 1actony,,Men ss. sa4.ceh. a ose - 375 | 2,599 852 5yl2te 163 6,376 12,599 14,340, 898 
Clothing, factory, women’s.............. 615 2,108 980 5,051,476 4,965 12.207 12,335,016 
Clothing, contractors, men’s and women’s 133 200 33 272,706 903 1,195 1,369,991 
WOrselbias: ace na's css ciekistechs ha ie Tee: 23 171 234 627,768 174 1,189 802,746 
Cottonitextilessn.0:8: teen. see nee 46 136 63 295, 732 418 vhs} 779,560 
Cottonsyarneand. clothacs. ss oak ioe eee 36 673 225 1,928,737 12, 234 6,591 14,804,469 
Dyeing and finishing of textiles........... 26 146 49 413, 452 735 152 37,216 
Hats anducapst een scsnavewas ote sae 156 607 223 1,383,960 1,930 2,002 3,103,486 
Hosiery and knitted goods............... 174 | 1,240 710 3,496,360 7,191 iw hrf t 14, 282, 125 
Miscellaneous textiles, n.e.s.............-- 14 351 hd 1,053,729 1,031 227 1,137,678 
ilk andvartiacial silki...ccn. 0 go. siede eo 26 584 256 1, 607, 696 4,747 2,634 6,364, 708 
Woollenielothscirandceerter sree Om 63 408 136 1,090, 299 3,306 2,136 4,396, 645 
Woollen 26008, M:6:S...05.2 ete sen mae see 30 120 35 474,094 980 285 1,061,929 
Woollen Varnes ca bianS chee aihye cad mia 33 162 78 414,550 1,161 1,258 1,737,657 
Wood and paper products: ....:..+-+4-5)4... 8,538 | 24,740 | 5,743 50, 670, 709 103 , 993 10,306 114, 616, 746 
IBoxesiandspags paper meee eae tenn eee 152 864 317 2,482,927 3,138 2,423 4, 667,086 
Boxestwooden) 4 SIV RAS AR! 141 330 49 715, 671 3,108 250 2,379, 566 
Cofiinsandicaskets = nc, pene nee eee 51 163 27 326,971 652 131 647,610 
Engraving, stereotyping and electrotyping 108 608 155 1,484, 468 1,561 367 3,004,487 
Phun Uren Ak ace hts atte boa Costes ee eR 378 | 1,268 317 2,496, 526 8,620 367 7,462,744 
Liphoerap yang ..25 s).2 casa. ce OEE RE 4] 489 206 1,530, 164 1,460 580 2,508, 828 
Miscellaneous paper products............. 138 749 314 2,119,523 1,871 1,147 2,842,503 
Miscellaneous wooden products........... 138 245 61 455,308 1,187 148 1,024,321 
Planing mills, sash and door factories.... 737 | 1,371 214 2,048,992 6,542 33 5,482,310 
Printing and bookbinding................ 1):2934|-35.146 823 6,403,644 7,007 2,497 9,714,060 
iPrintinsvand publisiines.e.eaesesosen 812 6,480 | 2,068 13,072,440 8,619 1,225 13, 132,922 
Pup esi Paper ss Me oa ide gees 9: 100 | 3,730 652 10,875, 248 26, 132 502 33, 862, 136 
Sa we Toll See er, Aton SiN COR: Mantas 3,941 | 4,045 235 3, 803,320 27,942 177 22,592,988 
Woodturnino eaters, Sea Bie 2 eee Bee 52 100 20 172,387 927 49 598, 153 
deoniand. Tis produetes) 1). ) Sane. 6a 1,394 | 14,837 | 3,706 36,687,804 | 98,969 3,529 121,871,924 
Agricultural implements................. 36 812 235 1,644, 001 4,219 40 4,380,119 
euircract,,./ 51 gra 5 AP sot Soe avy! eel 13 615 75 _ 858,414 2,873 33 3,793,201 
Automobiles $2005 i. Lilt eo. tae ee 120) a V4 477 5,158,435 12,064 145 15,415, 279 
Automobile Supplies, .£. weeks pee 97 829 281 2,204,473 6,244 765 7,642, 168 
Boilers, tanks and engines................ 41 457 98 995,812 1,935 1 2,154,748 
Bridge and structural steel............... PA) 744 102 1,857, 883 rel OSmitere cae tes 2,688,765 
Castings and forgings.............s0.000- 194 | 1,008 265 2 oO Lady, 8, 245 iy 8,839,454 
Hardware Bit OOLS PAM, vee aay be ee oan Ree: 154 694 272 1,999,567 5,019 771 5,591, 259 
Heating and cooking apparatus........... 72 676 197 1,574,975 4,113 43 4,178,913 
Iron and steel products, n.e.s............. 134 392 70 908,078 1,614 26 1,791,587 
Machinery... Lee 028. .) Seb Oke... ARR 232 | 2,319 677 5,454,350 8,922 330 10,393,511 
Primary ironand steelbaawailebtc. «jes eee 54 922 229 3,003, 672 12,592 84 17,406,845 
Railway rolling stock.................20- 38 | 1,361 102 3,182,974 16,083 23 21,867,585 
Sheet metal prodwete: | 700 Wie eae 172 | 1,294 391 3,100,349 5,943 851 6,901, 290 
Shipbuilding and repairs................. 43 415 47 900, 460 38,028 1 4,049,719 
Wire and wire goods.........:........05: 76 523 179 1,428, 887 3,547 274 4,256,051 
Non-ferrous metalinroducts.memsnha.-b ane 526 7,098 2,326 18,894, 235 30, 293 4,846 40,790, 623 
Alumintim products) sees keene. en ae 23 182 74 413,329 1,125) 123 1,329,091 
Brass and copper products............... 129 925 232 2,223,376 3,765 295 4,482, 664 
Electrical apparatus and supplies......... 190 | 4,357 | 1,502 11,561,270 10,994 3,408 14, 149,822 
Jewellery and silverware,................ 116 434 212 1, 259, 283 2,072 672 2,836,500 
Non-ferrous metal smelting and refining. 14 923 166 2,670,414 ti BGO eee 8 « 16,701, 705 
Wihiteanetal atlovstt: Deo Ran, ee ee 35 188 98 553,370 777 284 1,032,812 
Non-metallic mineral products............... 809 | 3,634 823 8,356, 148 17,924 645 21,711,786 
Ebrasive productar: . Jette BARA 16 185 60 567,432 853 1 1,063, 457 
Cement and cement products............ 30 272 94 520,046 1,648 8 1, 738, 639 
Cling prodiuctedies. . £2 1248....20., ee ae 169 349 70 822,950 2,674 169 2,489, 450 
Coke and gas products................--. 33 885 278 1,703,455 2,898 2 4,148,159 
CGlassmproducte..*. 1. Be. ek ee 73 366 115 807, 245 2,536 355 3,078,358 
Petroleum: products... sens .o0e.. eee 53 820 140 2,282,581 3,792 14 5, 607, 666 
Stone, ornamental and monumental...... 190 320 39 515,577 887 11 943, 203 
Chemicals and allied products............... 808 | 5,832 | 2,138 16, 108, 687 11,417 3,208 15,458,871 
Acids, alkaliesiand saltsmeg.f.2..1 eee 25 601 121 1,707,677 2,393 13 seoloreol 
Hertilizers.:}. £9002. areas! . ob iebinbh 27 275 79 732,432 853 4 1,087,180 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 

ALLIONS AAA Pata eee Se ed. 174} 1,252 057 3, 755,303 1, 152 e824 2,151,588 
Miscellaneous chemical products......... 145 768 259 2,345,872 2,360 809 3,083 , 955 
Paints, pigments and varnishes........... 93°) 1,225 344 3, 180, 723 1,798 173 2,130,893 
Soaps and washing compounds........... 110 726 215 1,650,410 1,159 306 1,491,803 
olettpreparations....) on ba...) Ane ee 86 259 205 809,396 218 453 495,178 

Miscellaneous industries..................200: 566 | 2,129 735 4,924,098 6,980 2,436 8,121,831 
Brooms, brushes and mops............... 80 250 89 545, 456 891 216 830, 552 
Mattresses and springs................... 74 356 114 871,084 1,832 291 1,910,560 
Scientific and professional equipment.... 31 201 111 606, 469 546 267 955,484 
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TABLE IL1.—NUMBERS OF EMPLOYEES, SALARIES AND WAGES, IN SPECIFIED INDUSTRIES, 
IN CANADA, 1930-1931, 1933, 1935 AND 1937-1939 


Industries 1930 1931 1933 1935 1937 1938 1939 

Fishing: 

Number of employees........... 63, 836 61, 832 65, 506 68,557 69,981 71,510 68, 958 
*Mining: 

Number of employees............ 89, 200 72,809 63, 334 80, 256 105,414 107, 275 107,759 

Wages and salaries........... $ 113,975,332] 91,969,299] 70,031,805] 100,080,559] 144,292,384] 145,644,000) 152,353,208 
*Metalliferous mining: 

Number of employees............ 30, 623 25,434 25,443 38, 603 55,046 56,491 58,043 

Wages and salaries........... $ 48,851,303} 41,829,288} 37,937,871] 59,528,350} 90,798,501) 94,466,952) 98,570,473 
‘Coal mining: 

Number of employees........... 29,172 27,860 25,375 26,198 PA OLW, 27,074 26,472 

Wages and salaries........... $ 36,442,361] 28,802,428) 22,378,736] 26,595,344] 31,641,679} 28,699,781} 30,720,991 
‘Other mining: 

Number of employees........... 29,405 19,515 12,516 15, 455 23, 166 23,710 23,244 

Wages and salaries........... $ 28,681,668} 21,337,583 9,715,198] 13,956,865} 21,852,204) 22,477,267) 23,061,744 
Manufacturing (a) 

Number of employees........... 626,581 540, 412 479,186 567,416 660, 451 642,016 658, 114 

Wages and salaries........... $ | 708,805,323) 598,238,605} 444, 180,213] 567,806,911] 721,627,037] 705,668,589] 727,811, 153 
Electric light and power: 

Number of employees........... 17,858 17,014 14,717 15,458 17,018 17,929 18,846 

Wages and salaries........... $ 27,287,443] 26,306,956) 21,431,877] 22,519,993] 25,623,767) 27,148,688} 28,223,376 
Steam railways: (b) 

Number of employees........... 174, 485 154,569 121,923 127,526 133, 467 127,747 129,362 

Wages and salaries........... $ | 268,347,374] 229,499,505) 158,326,445) 172,956,218] 193,355,584] 195,108,351] 200,373, 668 
Street and electric railways: 

Number of employees........... 18,340 Hao 14,883 14,381 14,347 14,323 14,061 

Wages and salaries........... $ 26,954,994] 24,647,391] 18,692,236} 18,649,517} 19,778,118] 20,100,533) 19,716,985 
‘Welegraphs: (c) 

Number of employees........... 7,331 6, 637 5, 263 5,903 6,401 6,347 6,339 

Wages and salaries........... $ 8, 674, 453 7,875,058] 5,870,433} 7,080,880} 8,075,888) 8,205,518] 8,232,773 
‘Telephones: 

Number of employees........... 26,575 23 , 825 18,796 17,414 18,413 17,925 17, 6386 

Wages and salaries........... $ 32,085,948] 28,493,252) 21,276,406] 22,283,362) 25,579,850) 26,020,463} 26,525,374 
Express: (d) 

Number of employees........... 4,996 4,616 3,998 4,126 4,611 4,678 4,737 

Wages and salaries........... $ 8,132,525 7,375,492] 5,759,047} 6,071,962 6,816,027| 7,222,887) 7,412,300 


(a) See note (1), Table I. 


. Including about half of the express employees which are also shown under Express below. 


(c) Nov including operators paid on commission. 
(d) Full time employees only. 


*The figures for mining, etc., include non-ferrous smelting and refining, clay products, cement, lime and stone (monu- 
mental and ornamental, which are also shown as sub-groups under manufacturing. 


War Housing Limited (Lasour GazettTs July 
1941, page 802; May 1941, page 547; and 
March 1941 page 204) has awarded contracts 
for the construction of housing accommodation 
in North Vancouver and Prince Rupert, it was 
announced by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. 

These contracts involve an expenditure of 
approximately $1,000,000, and call for the 
following construction work: North Vancouver, 
200 family dwellings and two staff houses, 
designed to house approximately 100 men 
each, to be completed in ten weeks; Prince 
Rupert, 126 family dwellings, two staffhouses, 
and a dining hall, to be completed in three 
months. 


Accidents reported by industry in Ontario 
to The Workmen’s Compensation Board in 
August were nearly 7 per cent less than in July, 
1941, but showed a total of 10,104, including 36 
fatal cases. It was estimated that had the 
accident record of 1929 (the boom year) been 
continued there would have been 11,845 
accidents reported, so that, in spite of 
present high figures, industry seems to be 


The awards in 
of which 
Awards 


doing a fair job of control. 
August amounted to $755,477.77, 
$120,369.93 were for medical aid. 
in July totalled $723,272.56. 


Farmers’ Co-operative Business Organiza- 
tions in Canada 1939-40 “is the title of pam- 
phlet reprinted by the Department of Agri- 
culture from the Economic Annalist of June 
1941. The survey which was prepared by A. E. 
Richards, states that during the eight years’ 
operations reviewed, farmers’ co-operatives in 
Canada have improved their position from 
the standpoint of membership and volume 
of business. It is shown that in 1939-40 a 
total of 1,151 co-operative associations 
operating 3,657 places of business and having 
450,453 shareholders or members transacted 
total business amounting in dollar volume to 
$236,322.466 compared with a dollar volume 
of $201,659,984 in 1938-39 and $155,080,435 in 
1937-38. A farmers’ co-operative business 
association is defined as a business organiza- 
tion owned and controlled by the farmer 
patrons, i.e., farmers who use its services, and 
operated in their interest. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Employment Offices 


HE accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting July 1, was 12,567, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,574,866. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The “number of unions reporting 
for July was 2,076 having an aggregate 
membership of 302,140 persons, 3-5 per cent of 


(1) The Employment Situation at 


whom were without employment on August 1. 
It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


the Beginning of July, 1941, as 


Reported by Employers 


Continuing the steadily upward movement 
indicated since the opening of the year, em- 
ployment at July 1 showed an exceptionally 
large advance, which resulted in a new all-time 
maximum index. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated returns from 12,567 estab- 
lishments employing 1,574,866 men and women, 
an increase of 46,946 persons, or 3-1 per cent, 
over the preceding month. As a result of this 
gain, the general index, (1926=100), rose 
from its previous high of 152-9 (revised 
figure) at June 1, to 157-6 at the beginning 
of July. It was then over 26 per cent above 
the figure of 124-7 indicated at July 1, 1940, 
when industrial activity was at a higher level 
than in any earlier July in the record. 


The latest increase considerably exceeded 
the average at the same date in the experience 
of preceding years. Accordingly, the index, 
when adjusted for seasonal variation, further 
advanced, rising from 152-9, at June 1, to 
154-6 at the first of July. These two figures 
are the highest on record. 


Since the opening of 1941, the index number 
of employment has risen by 23 points, or 
17-4 per cent, a gain which exceeds that 
reported in the same period in any earlier 
year of the record. In 1929 (the year of 
record activity in the pre-war period), the 
advance amounted to 15-6 points, or 14°3 per 
cent. 


The acceleration in manufacturing in 1941 
has been even more impressive; the workers 
taken on by the co-operating establishments 
from January to July numbered more than 
158,000, while the index has risen by over 30 
points, or 21:3 per cent. In 1940, the adavnce 
in the same period was 12 points, or 10-2 
per cent. In 1929 and 1937 (when factory 
production attained its maximum volume in 
the pre-war period) there were gains of 138 
points, or 12-1 per cent, and 16-6 points, or 
13-3 per cent, respectively, from January to 
July; the levels between which employment 
fluctuated in those years were also very much 
lower. 


The speed-up in the industries producing 
durable goods in recent months has been 
particularly outstanding, the index of employ- 
ment rising from 145-1 at January 1 to 190:6 
at July 1, or by 31-4 per cent. This gain is 
substantially larger than that of 18-5 per cent 
in the same part of 1940, also decidedly ex- 
ceeding the 104 per cent improvement re- 
corded from January to July in 1939, and that 
of 24 per cent in 19387, when the expansion in 
the durable goods division was greater than in 
other pre-war years. That the increase in the 
present year has not been made at the expense 
of the production of consumers’ goods is 
shown by the advance of 13-3 per cent re- 
corded in the non-durable class, in which the 
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index rose from 140-3 at January 1 to 159-0 
at the beginning of July; in 1940, 1939 and 
1937, the same industries had shown a rise of 
4-9 per cent, 4:4 per cent, and 11-0 per cent, 
respectively, in this comparison, the increases 
being from much lower levels. The latest 
gains in this group of course reflect quickened 
demand for consumers’ goods, not only for 
civilian use at home and abroad, but also for 
use by those in the armed forces in the 
Dominion and elsewhere. 
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Percentage Distribution Index Numbers 


of Workers reported (1926=100) 
in 
Non- Non- 
Durable Durable Durable Durable 
July1 Goods Goods Goods Goods 
1937 43-6 56-4 113-0 123-9 
1938 42-3 Find 103-0 118-2 
1939 41-1 58-9 99°8 120-0 
1940 44-] 55-9 125-6 133-8 
1941 50:2 49-8 190-6 159-0 


The number of workers reported at July 1, 
1941, by manufacturers of durable goods was 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Redistribution of Industrial Workers 


The changing distribution of the industrial 
workers in the Dominion as a result of war- 
time production is emphasized in the follow- 
ing table, which showed an important growth 

in the index number of employment in the 
- durable goods group, and also in the pro- 
portion of workers in those classes to the total 
number engaged in manufacturing operations: 





tb —+ 


J.F.M.A.M.J.J.A.S.0.N.D. 
1941 
































90 
1940 


441,776, a large proportion of whom are no 
doubt employed chiefly in the production of 
goods directly or indirectly required in con- 
nection with the war effort. It is quite likely 
that the recent growth of the durable goods 
class is rather larger than that indicated above, 
since many manufacturers of non-durable 
goods, as well as a number of employers in the 
non-manufacturing industries, are probably now 
producing commodities which, despite their 
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destined use in the theatres of war, would be 
classed as durable goods. In many such cases, 
information is not available to permit the 
industrial reclassification of these firms. 

In considering the foregoing in its relation to 
the war effort, the pronounced expansion in 
the production of chemicals since the outbreak 
of hostilities should be noted; these industries, 
which are largely engaged on war production, 
have contributed heavily to the increase in 
the non-durable goods. An index constructed 
for this class without the chemical industries 
would be 150°5 at July 1, as compared with 
159-0 when they are included. 

The figures used in this survey are, of course, 
based only upon a sample of industrial em- 
ployment although the sample is very large. 
In 1939 (the latest year for which compari- 
sons are available), the manufacturers furnish- 
ing current returns reported some 85 per cent 
of the total number of employees reported to 
the Annual Census of Industry for the 
Dominion. 

A brief review of the latest data on employ- 
ment shows widely distributed improvement, 
both geographically and industrially, as com- 
pared with the preceding month. Operations 
in manufacturing continued greatly to increase, 
the index of employment rising to a new high 
of 172-9 at July 1. This was 32-7 per cent 
above the previous July maximum of 130-3, 
in 1940. There were pronounced gains over 
June 1, 1941, in food, lumber, pulp and paper, 
chemical, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and iron and steel, together with smaller 
advances in many other branches of manufac- 
turing. The only general loss in employment 
in the latest month was in rubber factories, 
which showed a moderate decline. 

The increase in activity in iron and steel 
plants resulted in the absorption of an addi- 
tional 10,100 persons by the co-operating 
establishments. This was the 18th consecu- 
tive gain in as many months, during which 
the index has risen by nearly 94 per cent to 
210-7 at the latest date. Successive new all- 
time highs have been indicated in these indus- 
tries month by month since August, 1940. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
communications, transportation, services, trade 
and construction and maintenance reported 
considerable expansion. The advance in most 
of these groups exceeded the average indicated 
at July 1 in earlier years of the record. In 
construction and services, however, the seasonal 
improvement was below normal. The trend 
of employment in logging and mining at the 
latest date was downward; in the former, the 
loss was seasonal, but in mining, it was con- 
trary to the usual course in the early summer. 

An analysis of the data by industries is given 
in greater detail, following the text dealing 
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with the employment situation in the provinces 
and the leading cities. 

Calculated on the 1926 average as 100, the 
unadjusted index numbers of employment in 
the eight leading industries at July 1 in recent 
years are as follows:— 1941, 157-6; 1940, 124-7; 
1939, 115°8; 1988, 113-5; 1937, 119-1; 1936, 
104-6; ,.1935,. 99-5; 1934, 101-0; .1933, 84-5; 
1932,...882¢.:; 1931,.103.8;.. 1930, 118-9 ;..1929; 
124-7; 1928, 117-7 and 1927, 109-7. 

The firms furnishing statements for July 1 
of last year had numbered 12,159, and their 
employees had aggregated 1,220,791, an in- 
crease of approximately 36,500 over their June 
1, 1940, staffs. A generally favourable move- 
ment had then been indicated in both the 
manufacturing and the non-manufacturing in-- 
dustries. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 


Statistics of employment collected from 
banks, trust companies, stock market oper- 
ators and insurance companies show that at 
July 1, 893 firms and branches in these lines 
of business employed staffs aggregating 59,704 
persons, compared with 59,959 in the preceding 
month. The addition of these figures to the 
returns furnished in the manufacturing, log- 
ging, mining, transportation, communications, 
construction, service and trade industries brings 
the total number of employees included in the 
July 1 survey of employment to 1,634,570 in 
13,460 establishments, and lowers the index of 
157-6 in the industries above enumerated, to 
155-6; when the employees of the co-operating 
financial organizations were added to the gen- 
eral figures for June 1, the index declined from 
152-91/ to 151-11/. The July 1, 1940, index 
stood at 124-7 without the figures from the 
financial institutions, and at 124-1 when they 
were included. 


Statistics of Earnings 


The data of payrolls published in this report 
are those obtained in the fourth tabulation of 
weekly earnings. Like those resulting from 
the previous tabulations, they must be regarded 
as subject to revision. Those who are inter- 
ested in obtaining an explanation of the man- 
ner in which these figures are compiled should 
apply to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

In the last week in June, the earnings of the 
1,574,866 persons employed at July 1 by the 
establishments furnishing information, amount- 
ed to $40,246,036. This sum was higher by 
$1,511,022 than that of $38,735,014 reported as 
having been earned in one week in May by the 
1,527,920 workers employed at June 1 by the 
same firms. The increase of 3-1 per cent in 
the staffs was thus accompanied by a gain of 
3-9 per cent in the aggregate earnings, with the 
result that the average weekly earnings slightly 
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advanced, rising from $25.35 in May, to $25.56 
in the same week in June. 

In the tabulation for May, shown in the 
last bulletin, the aggregate earnings of the 
1,528,834 employees included in the survey 
were given as $38,622,330, a per capita figure 
of $25.26. The revisd figures obtained in the 
present tabulation indicate, as already men- 
tioned, an average of $25.35 per employee. 
The revisions in the figures of employment are 
due to corrections in a few of the data pre- 
viously furnished, which were queried in the 
light of the information supplied in the suc- 
ceeding report, while those in the figures of 
earnings are partly due to this factor but to 
a greater extent result from a different method 
of reckoning the weekly earnings reported for 
railroad employees .who are paid _ semi- 
monthly. 

Table I shows for the provinces, the eight 
leading cities and the main industrial groups, 
the number of persons employed at June 1 
and July 1 by the 12,567 establishments furnish- 
ing data, together with their earnings in the 
last week in May and the last week in June. 
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It is hoped before long to publish the weekly 
earnings in greater detail than at present seems 
advisable. 


Manufacturing —In the manufacturing indus- 
tries, the 898,826 persons employed at July 1 
by the co-operating establishments were paid 
$23,219,826 for their services in one week in 
June. These plants had employed at the 
beginning of June 873,379 men and women, 
whose earnings in the period of observation in 
May were reported at $22,424,804. The increase 
in the number of employees was 2-9 per cent, 
and that in the reported payrolls was 3-5 per 
eent. The average per capita figure rose from 
$25.68 in May, to $25.83 in June. ‘ 

The number of persons employed in manu- 
facturing constituted 57-1 per cent of the 
total employees of the firms co-operating at 
July 1, while their aggregate earnings amounted 
to 57-7 per cent of the total reported for the 
eight leading industries in the last week in 
June. The weekly average of $25.83 in manu- 
facturing was a few cents higher than the 
general per capita figure of $25.56, but was 
exceeded by those reported in mining, com- 


TABLE I-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at June 1 and at July 1, 1941, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and Earnings of these 
Employees in One Week in May and One Week in June. 


(The payroll figures are preliminary and are subject to revision). 








Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 

Employees Earnings reported for Earnings in 

Geographical and Industrial Unit reported for One Week in One Week in 

June 1 July 1 May June May June 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Maritime: Provinces, aif. 04. 0.04 he Soko tte a el es 114,022 122,589 | 2,426,026 | 2,689,775 21-28 21-94 
Princo luawarceals | andn. amenities ecto aicninc tees ,079 2,108 Agee 5,437 21-51 21-55 
INO VEE SCOUIN I ble sai. octets Fate Tere camila. one 67, 707 73, 871 1,475,916 1,589,181 21-80 21-51 
ING WiSEUNS WICK 21- e. ta tien eee raie nc, cit a Pees 44, 236 46,610 905, 398 050515 20-47 22-64 
CULE COM eh ec rne trie eet Sane nies rae t Gales 459,025 471,187 | 10,755,176 | 11,180,223 23°43 23°93 
COT GATIOGE 3 Ab ties eee SO os ee ea Ee) ses 656,597 673,289 | 17,635,069 | 18,206,720 26-86 24:04 
Prairie ProvitkC@S 4: sere ace eae we de & els 173,529 179,271 4,546,309 4,665,082 26-20 26-02 
Manitoba 81,689 84,499 2,166, 238 2,226, 214 26-52 26-35 
Saskatchewan 85,307 37,044 892, 238 917,352 25-27 24-77 
FAO Sats okies ocy eee Sa S OORIC ORIOL Reo hoe ane ome 56, 533 57,728 1, 487, 833 1,521,116 26-32 26-35 
British: Coltim pines s ees fos sone oo etee eeee. 124,747 128,539 | 3,372,394 | 3,504,236 27-03 27-26 
CORTE) ERS st Se oe ome ee 1,527,920 | 1,574,866 | 38,735,014 | 40,246,036 25-35 20°56 
(b) Cities 
IWRORET Oa Eee, karst Pale e oc icc icine ere eeseaee A TERS. Wer cio ais 213,898 221,508 5, 265, 869 5,480, 495 24-62 24-7 
MUSEO iy VA A wikeds Sone ree oe ees aes Oe tahoe 22,692 23,726 470, 631 487,212 20-74 20-53 
OLONGO cree Sete ers CO See Tee OR ON TNE Tia OTS TS 196,511 198,718 5, 206, 137 5, 347, 968 26-49 26-91 
O Chaar. Sate ty ont ate i re knorts | kid) hares, Soe 19,811 20, 246 457,712 474,621 23-10 23-44 
Flam lGon gee og os leet ees Soe Pee 8 Mae ait bos oh 52,705 56,424 1,448, 363 1,581,361 27-48 28-03 
Windsor’, oats ort eirdd fee ose ttee aes Se cheers 31,494 32,251 1,183,334 1232, 401 37-57 38-21 
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munications and transportation. The earnings 
in many factories were substantially increased 
by overtime work. In all establishments, but 
particularly in manufacturing, a large propor- 
tion of firms reported the payment of cost-of- 
living allowances. 

Within the manufacturing industries, the 
preliminary figures for one week in June 
indicate considerable variation in the curtent 
earnings. As in the case of the provincial 
and the city figures, the scale of earnings is 
partly determined by the sex and age dis- 
tributions of the workers, as well as by the 
degree of skill and training required to manu- 
facture the products turned out. The extent 
of overtime work is also an important factor 
at the present time. The highest per capita 
figures in the manufacturing division were re- 
ported in the petroleum, iron and steel and 
electric light and power industries, the average 
in these exceeding $30 in the week of observa- 
tion in June. The lowest figures were re- 
ported in the tobacco, leather and textile 
divisions, in which the average per employee 
approximated $18 in the week; these figures 
were probably influenced in some cases by 
seasonal inactivity, but to a greater extent, 
by the employment of a considerable pro- 
portion of female workers. 


Logging—In logging, there was a seasonal 
decline in the number of persons employed, 
but the aggregate and the per capita earn- 
ings were higher, mainly as a result of the 
steadier work afforded those in employment. In 
connection with the earnings in this industry, 
it must be noted that the remuneration in 
many camps includes board and lodging, for 
which no allowance is made in these surveys 
of current earnings. 


Mining —There was a falling-off in employ- 
ment in mining, but the reported earnings, 
at $2,618,478, were higher by 1-7 per cent. 
The per capita figure rose from $30.97 in May 
to $31.55 in the last week in June. 

Commumncations—An increase of 2:6 per 
cent in the number working in the com- 
munications group at July 1 was accompanied 
by a rise of two per cent in the aggregate 
payrolls disbursed. As a result of this dis- 
parity, the per capita figure slightly declined, 
from $27.09 in the last week in May to $26.94 
in the last week in June. 


Transportation—In transportation, employ- 
ment gained by 4:5 per cent, and there was an 
increase of 5-6 per cent in the payrolls re- 
ported for the period of observation in June. 
The per capita average rose from $31.63 in 
the former, to $31.95 in the latter week. 

Construction—The employers co-operating 
in the construction division enlarged their 
working forces by 7:5 per cent, while the 
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aggregate earnings increased by $240,884, or 
6-1 per cent. The per capita figures de- 
clined from $22.57 in the last week in May, to 
$22.29 in the same period in June. This re- 
duction was partly due to the fact that those 
newly added to the staffs are usually taken on 
at the lower rates of pay, but variation in the 
working time was also a factor. 


Services—The number employed in services 
increased considerably with the approach of 
the tourist and holiday season, while laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments were also 
busier. The gain of 5-3 per cent in the per- 
sonnel reported at July 1, was accompanied 
by a 4:6 per cent rise in the aggregate pay- 
rolls disbursed in the period of observation in 
June. The per capita figure therefore showed 
a small decrease, falling from $15.98 in the 
last week in May to $15.88 in June. In the 
hotel and restaurant division, and consequently 
in the service group as a whole, the earnings 
as reported are lower than they would be 
were allowance made in the statistics for the 
value of board and lodging, frequently part 
of the remuneration of workers in this in- 
dustry. 


Trade——Continued increases in employment 
were reported in retail and wholesale trade, 
in which both aggregate and per capita earn- 
ings were higher in the period of observation 
in June than in the corresponding week in 
May. The 162,464 employees of merchandizing 
establishments for whom data are available 
earned $3,746,347 in the last week in June, 
an advance of $103,548, or 2-8 per cent, over 
the payrolls in the same week in the pre- 
ceding month. The average weekly earnings 
rose from $22.68 in May, to $23.06 in June. The 
payment of cost-of-living allowances in a 
number of cases contributed to this gain. 

A brief summary of the data for the 
provinces shows general advances in the total 
earnings reported for one week in June as 
compared with the corresponding period in 
May. The largest proportionate increase was 
in the Maritime Provinces. The aggregate in 
Quebec was greater by $425,047, or almost four 
per cent, and in Ontario, by $571,651, or 3-2 
per cent. 

Firms in Prince Edward Island, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British 
Columbia reported higher per capita earn- 
ings in the last week in June than in the same 
period in May. In Nova Scotia, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, on the other hand, the per- 
centage gains in the number of workers ex- 
ceeded those in the aggregate earnings, so 
that the average per employee was slightly 
lower. 

The statistics for the eight leading cities 
indicate that in each of these centres the 
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total payrolls disbursed in the period of obser- 
vation in June were higher than in May. The 
greatest improvement in employment and 
earnings was in Hamilton. Relatively larger 
increases in the numbers added to the staffs 
than in the aggregate wages were recorded in 
Quebec City and Winnipeg, where the indi- 
cated per capita averages were consequently 
rather lower than in the preceding period of 
observation. 

To a considerable extent, the variations in 
the average earnings per employee shown in 
the statistics for the various cities reflect the 
influence of the industrial and the sex distri- 
bution of the workers therein. Thus, accord- 
ing to statistics of the Annual Census of 
Manufactures, there is an unusually large 
proportion of female workers in Quebec City, 
where the per capita earnings reported in the 
current surveys are lower than in the other 
centres for which data are segregated; on the 
other hand, Windsor, which indicates the 
highest weekly averages, recorded a very small 
proportion of women workers. The pre- 
ponderance of the heavy industries in Windsor 
and Hamilton also results in _ higher-than- 
average earnings in those two cities, particu- 
larly at present, when a great deal of over- 
time work is reported in such plants. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend continued generally upward 
throughout the Dominion, the provincial gains 
in employment ranging from 1-4 per cent in 
Prince Edward Island and 2-1 per cent in 
Alberta, to 5:4 per cent in New Brunswick 
and 9-1 per cent in Nova Scotia. Numerically, 
the largest additions to staffs were those of 
12,162 in Quebec and 16,691 in Ontario; the 
increase in each case was about 23 per cent. 
Employment in all five economic areas reached 
a new maximum; as compared with July 1, 
1940, there were increases ranging from 17-9 
per cent in the Prairie Provinces to 32 per 
cent in the Maritimes. In Quebec and Ontario 
the gains amounted to 28 per cent, and in 
British Columbia, to 21 per cent. 

Maritime Provinces—Statements were tabu- 
lated from 888 establishments employing 
122,589 men and women, as against 114,022 in 
the preceding month. This seasonal increase 
of 8,567 persons, which exceeds the average at 
the beginning of July in the years since 
1920, brought the Maritimes’ index to 163-9 
at July 1, 1941; it was then some 32 per 
cent higher than at the same date in 1940, 
when the improvement over the preceding 
month had not been so pronounced. 

Highway construction and logging reported 
the greatest expansion in operations at the 
-date under review. There were also additions 
‘to staffs in services, transportation and manu- 
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facturing. Mining on the other hand showed 
a falling-off. Within the manufacturing divis- 
ion, there was marked activity in food and iron 
and steel products, while other lines recorded 
gains on a smaller scale. 

The 855 employers in the Maritime Prov- 
inces whose returns were included in the 
survey for July 1, 1940, had reported 91,996 
workers, as compared with 86,809 in the pre- 
ceding month. The index was then 124-0. 


Quebec——Manufacturing showed further im- 
portant advances in Quebec, there being very 
general increases, the largest of which were 
in pulp and paper, chemical, iron and steel 
and non-ferrous metal products; those in 
lumber and food factories were also note- 
worthy. In the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries, transportation reported considerably 
heightened employment, and there was also 
improvement on a smaller scale in mining, 
communications, construction, services and 
trade. Logging, on the other hand, was season- 
ally quieter. 

The personnel of the 3,149 co-operating firms 
included 471,187 men and women; as com- 
pared with 459,025 at June 1, this was an in- 
crease of 12,162 workers, or 2:6 per cent. The 
advance was seasonal in character, the trend 
in Quebec having been upward at July 1 in 
fifteen of the preceding twenty years for which 
data are available. Industrial activity in that 
province was at a. new high level. Standing 
at 161-8 at the latest date, the index was 
nearly 28 points above that of 126°6 at July 
1, 1940, when the 3,041 business enterprises 
making returns had employed 362,696 persons, 
or some 10498 more than in the preceding 
month. 


Ontario—Further but smaller additions to 
staffs were indicated in Ontario, where the 
5,488 establishments whose statistics were 
tabulated reported 673,288 employees, or 
16,691 more than at June 1. The movement 
at July 1 in previous years has usually, though 
not invariably, been upward, the average 
change being a moderate advance. The im- 
provement at the date under review has cnly 
once been exceeded at that date in the period 
since 1920. With the increase at July 1, 1941, 
employment reached a new high level; the 
index was 28 per cent above that for the 
beginning of July last summer. 

The expansion at the date under review 
took place mainly in manufacturing, in which 
the co-operating plants took on some 11,300 
additional employees. Transportation and 
construction reported considerably heightened 
activity, while communications, services and 
trade were also busier. Mining, on the other 
hand, was slacker. The outstandingly large 
gains in manufacturing were in the vegetable 
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food and iron and steel divisions, but lumber, 
pulp and paper, textile, chemical, electrical 
apparatus, non-ferrous metal and other indus- 
tries also afforded much more employment. 
Rubber factories, however, released some 
workers. 

The 5,278 employers furnishing statistics 
for July 1, 1940, had a staff of 517,370, as 
compared with 505,550 in the preceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—The most important ex- 
pansion recorded in the Prairie Area was in 
construction and maintenance and transporta- 
tion, but manufacturing, mining, communica- 
tions, services and trade also afforded more 
employment. Data were compiled from 1,776 
firms with an aggregate working force of 
179,271 persons at July 1, as against 173,529 
in their last return. The number of persons 
added to the staffs (5,742), exceeded the usual 
increase at July 1, but the percentage gain 
was slightly below the average at the beginning 
of July in the period, 1921-1940. The index, 
at 132-5 at the date under review, was the 
highest for any month in the years since 
1929, being some 18 per cent above that of 
112-4 at July 1, 1940. The 1,710 establish- 
ments then co-operating had reported 147,022 


employees, as compared with 140,575 at 


June 1, 1940. 


British Columbia —Continued advances were 
made in British Columbia, where a staff of 
128,539 persons was employed at the date under 
review by the 1,316 firms whose statistics 
were received, and who had 124,747 employees 
at the beginning of June. Manufacturing was 
seasonally busier, particularly in the food, 
lumber and iron and steel divisions; construc- 
tion also reported considerable improvement, 
and there were smaller gains in transportation, 
services and trade. On the other hand, logging 
showed curtailment as compared with June 1, 
1941; this is customary in the summer, as a 
result of the fire hazard. Employment reached 
a new high level, the index, at 1389-2, being 
several points above the previous maximum 
figure of 1384-9 at June 1, 1941. It was also 
21:3 per cent higher than the July 1, 1940, 
index of 114:8. The 1,274 establishments fur- 
nishing data for the beginning of July last year 
had employed 101,702 men and women, an 
increase of 2,551 over their staffs in the pre- 
ceding month. 

Table II gives index numbers by provinces 
and economic areas. 


Taste II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 


(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 
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number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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Employment by Cities 


Each of the eight centres for which separate 
tabulations are made—Montreal, Quebec, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Windsor, Winni- 
peg and Vancouver—showed heightened 
activity; the gains in employment were all 
considerably above the average for July 1 in 
the years since 1920. The greatest expansion 
was in Montreal and Hamilton. The improve- 
ment resulted in the establishment of a new 
high level of employment in each of these 
centres. 


Montreal—A further advance was noted in 
Montreal, mainly in manufacturing. Iron and 
steel and non-ferrous metal plants reported 
especially large increases, while food, electrical 
apparatus, beverage, tobacco, lumber and many 
other divisions showed moderate gains. Among 
the non-manufacturing groups, transportation 
and building were also brisker. A combined 
working force of 221,508 men and women was 
recorded by the 1,827 co-operating employers, 
who had 213,898 workers at June 1. This 
advance was the largest ever indicated at the 
beginning of July. 

‘An increase had also been noted at July 1, 
1940, when 1,789 firms had reported a staff of 
176,787; the index then was much _ lower, 
standing at 114-3, as compared with 146-2 
at the latest date. 


Quebec—A steeply upward movement was 
indicated in Quebec City, where statements 
were tabulated from 218 establishments with 
23,726 employees, compared with 22,692 in 
the preceding month. Employment in con- 
struction, services and manufacturing advanced, 
while other industries showed little general 
change. The index was decidedly above that 
at the beginning of July last summer, when the 
increase in personnel had been on a smaller 
scale. The 214 firms then furnishing data had 
reported an aggregate staff of 17,670. 


Toronto—There was further acceleration in 
industrial activity in Toronto at July 1, when 
manufacturing, transportation, services and 
trade were brisker. The largest gains in em- 
ployment were in manufacturing, particularly 
in food and non-ferrous metal products. Iron 
and steel and textile factories, on the other 
hand, were rather slacker. The 1,888 em- 
ployers making returns enlarged their staffs by 
2,207 workers to 198,718 at the beginning of 
July. At the same date of last year, the 1,810 
co-operating business concerns had increased 
their labour forces by 1,957 persons, to 
156,868; the July 1, 1940, index had stood 
at 121-4, compared with 155-1 at the latest 

date. 


Ottawa—Statistics were received from 241 
establishments with 20,246 men and women 
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on their pay-lists, or 435 more than in the 
preceding month. Most of the increase took 
place in manufacturing, other divisions show- 
ing little general change. A larger gain had 
been indicated at July 1, 1940, when 236 firms 
had reported 16,880 employees. Employment 
then, however, was at a much lower level 
than at the date under review. 


Hamilton—There was an exceptionally pro- 
nounced advance in Hamilton, where 3,719 
workers were added to the forces of the 338 
employers furnishing information, bringing 
them to 56,424 at the beginning of July, 1941. 
Manufacturing showed continued expansion, 
notably in the textile and iron and steel 
divisions. Trade reported moderate gains, but 
construction was quieter. For July 1 of last 
year, 334 returns were tabulated, showing a 
combined staff of 40,540, compared with 
39,918 at June 1, 1940; activity was then 
decidedly below its present level, the latest 
index being the highest ever recorded. 


Windsor—In Windsor, a _ contra-seasona\ 
increase of 757 persons was reported in the 
payrolls of the 197 co-operating establish- 
ments which had 82,251 in their employ at the 
date under review; the gain took place mainly 
in the food and iron and steel industries, but 
construction was also rather brisker. The 
index, at 235-6, was considerably higher than 
at July 1, 1940, when a contraction had been 
indicated. The personnel of the 194 firms 
then furnishing data had included 19,820 men 
and women. 

Winnipeg —Transportation, manufacturing 
and trade registered advances, while little 
general change took place in other industries. 
An aggregate force of 52,066 employees was re- 
ported by the 554 firms making returns; this 
was a gain of 1,184, or 2-2 per cent, over 
their June 1 staffs. The improvement noted 
at the beginning of July last summer had 
been on a smaller scale, and the index of 
employment then was many points lower 
than its all-time maximum of 124-9 at the 
latest date. The 537 statements tabulated for 
July 1, 1940, had shown a combined staff of 
44,342. 


Vancouver—The trend of employment in 
Vancouver was favourable, according to 
statistics from 589 establishments employing 
51,943. persons, as against 50,019 in the pre- 
ceding month. There were increases in all 
industrial groups, those in manufacturing and 
building construction being most pronounced; 
within the former, the largest additions to the 
payrolls were in food and iron and steel 
factories. 

Expansion on a rather smaller scale had 
been recorded at the beginning of July last 
year by the 553 concerns then co-operating ; 
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their employees had numbered 41,683. The 
index then, however, was almost 25 points 
lower than that of 147-4 at the latest date. 
This was the highest figure indicated in any 
month for which information is on record. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing —Employment in manufac- 
turing showed continued expansion at July 
1, when a staff of 898,826 men and women 
was reported by the 6,928 co-operating estab- 
lishments, whose employees in the preceding 
month had numbered 873,379. This increase 
of 25,447 workers, which was considerably 
larger than usual for the time of year, raised 
the index, (1926=100), from 167-9 at June 1, 
1941, to a new all-time high of 172-9 at the 
date under review. The previous maximum 
for July was last summer, when the figure had 
been 130°3. 

The movement at the beginning of July 
had been downward in nine and upward in 
eleven of the twenty preceding years for 
which data are available, the average change 
from June to July in this period being a very 
slight advance. Since the improvement at the 
date under review substantially exceeded the 
average, the seasonally-adjusted index showed 
an important increase, rising from 164-7 at 
June 1, to 169-4 at the first of July. Like the 
crude index, the seasonally-corrected figure 
established a new high. 

An analysis of the data for July 1, 1941, 
shows pronounced expansion in the vegetable 
food, lumber, pulp and paper, chemical, elec- 
trical apparatus, iron and steel and non-ferrous 
metal groups, with smaller gains in many other 
divisions. The only exception to the gener- 
ally upward movement was in rubber products, 
in which employment was rather quieter than 
in the preceding month. 

At July 1 in recent years, the unadjusted 
indexes in manufacturing have been as follows: 
1941,, 172-9; 1940, 130-3; 1939, 111°3; 1938, 
111-8; 1937, 119-0; 1936, 104-7; 1935, 98-5; 
1934, 98-8; 1933, 83:0; 1932, 85-4; 1931, 97-2; 
1930, 111-3; 1929, 120-3; 1928, 113-1 and 1927, 
106°8. 

The manufacturers furnishing statistics at 
July 1, 1940, had numbered 6,697, and their 
employees had aggregated 670,123, as compared 
with 664,512 in the preceding month. 

Logging—There was a seasonal decline in 
employment in logging, 1,624 men being laid 
off by the 415 reporting firms, who employed 
45,304 at July 1. Improvement was shown in 
New Brunswick and Quebec, while curtailment 
was recorded in British Columbia, partly owing 
to the closing of the camps during the season 
of acute danger from fire. A contra-seasonal 
increase had been recorded at the same date 
in 1940, but the index was then about 31 
points lower; the latest figure was higher than 
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that for the same month in the previous years 
of the record. 

Mining —Returns were tabulated from 410 
mine operators with 82,986 employees, as com- 
pared with 83,148 in their last report; this was 
a contra-seasonal falling-off of 162 workers. 
The extraction of coal afforded rather less 
employment, while that of other non-metallic 
minerals and of metallic ores showed improve- 
ment. The mining index stood at 176-8, com- 
pared with 167-2 at the beginning of July, 1940; 
an increase over the preceding month had then 
been indicated. 

Transportation—Employment continued to 
advance in this group, there being large gains 
in street and electric railway operation and 
cartage, in steam railway operation and in 
stevedoring; 544 employers reported a com- 
bined working force of 130,323 persons, as 
against 124657 at June 1. Activity in the 
transportation division was greater than in the 
early summer of 1940, or any other year since 
1930. The additions to staffs indicated at the 
same date of last summer had been much 
smaller than those at July 1, 1941. The latest 
gains were the greatest recorded at the begin- 
ning of July in any year since 1920. To some 
extent this may be due to the use of the new 
questionnaire, which calls for a statement of 
the number employed in the last pay period in 
the month, rather than the number at work on 
a given day. 

Communications —There was a further im- 
provement in communications, according to the 
co-operating companies and branches, which 
had 26,647 men and women on their payrolls, 
compared with 25,974 in the preceding month. 
Employment on both telegraphs and _ tele- 
phones was brisker. A similar gain on the 
whole had been recorded at the beginning of 
July of last summer, but the index in this divi- 
sion was then several points lower. 

Construction and Maintenance —Marked in- 
creases were again recorded in construction, 
although the general advance was below normal 
in the experience of the years since 1920. Data 
were received from 1,405 contractors whose 
employees aggregated 188,239, or 13,082 more 
than at June 1, 1941. In highway construction, 
some 8,000 additional men were reported on 
the staffs of the co-operating employers; the 
number engaged on such work, however, was 
considerably smaller than at July 1, 1940. There 
were also substantial gains in building and rail- 
way construction and maintenance work, both 
of which showed improvement over last sum- 
mer. Construction as a whole was more active 
than at the beginning of July, 1940, although a 
larger increase had then been indicated. The 
latest index was the highest since 1930. 

Services—Continued activity was shown in 
the service group, according to returns from 
615 employers with 40,077 persons on their 
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staffs, as compared with 38,060 in the preceding 
months. The opening of the summer-hotel 
season caused most of the improvement, which 
was on a larger scale than that noted at July 
1, 1940; the index then was several points lower 
than at the latest date. 

Trade—Wholesale and retail trade both 
reported greater activity; the general gain 
considerably exceeded the average increase 
from June to July in the experience of the 
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years since 1920, but was rather less than that 
reported at July 1 of last summer. State- 
ments were tabulated from 2,187 establishments 
having 162,464 employees, as against 160,617 at 
the beginning of June, 1941. Employment as 
reported by the larger trading organizations 
throughout the Dominion was at its maximum 
for July in the years since 1920. 

Index numbers by industries are given in 
Table III. 


Taste IIJ—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averace 1926=100). 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, 


to the total number of em- 


ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


* Revised. 
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(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of July, 1941 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due _ to 
economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
at work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

Reports were tabulated at the end of July 
from 2,076 labour organizations having an 
aggregate membership of 302,140 persons, of 
whom 10,684 or a percentage of 3-5 were idle, 
contrasted with percentages of 4-1 in June 
and 6:4 at the close of July, a year ago. The 
July percentage was the lowest for any corre- 
sponding month since July, 1929, and also the 
lowest for any month since August of that 
year. 


The employment expansion shown in July 
over June was in a large measure due to sub- 
stantial improvement in the manufacturing 
industries, appreciable advances in work 
afforded coal miners, particularly in Alberta, 
and slightly higher employment levels for 
building tradesmen, steam railwaymen and 
miscellaneous tradesmen. These gains were 
more than sufficient to offset rather note- 
worthy recessions among lumber workers and 
loggers. Employment in Alberta rose sub- 
stantially, due mainly to pronounced seasonal 
improvement among coal miners. In Quebec 
there was a moderate employment advance, 
while nominal increases only, were apparent 
in New Brunswick, Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan. The situation in Nova Scotia remained 
identical with that reported at the close of 
June. In Ontario there was a fractional de- 
cline, while in British Columbia there was 
reduced activity although on a small scale. 
In comparison with July, 1940, there was 
decided improvement in Quebec, particularly 
in the manufacturing industries. In Alberta, 
likewise, employment rose substantially, due 
principally to decided employment expansion 
for coal miners. Heightened activity, although 
on a small scale, was observed in New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and Saskatchewan. In British 
Columbia there was a nominal advance; frac- 
tional declines were noted in Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba. 


A separate compilation is made each month 
of employment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. An im- 
portant advance over the previous month was 


observed in Edmonton, while in Halifax and 
Montreal there was moderate employment 
expansion. Nominal increases only, were noted 
in Saint John, Toronto and Winnipeg; in 
Regina and Vancouver there were fractional 
declines in activity. In contrast with July, 
1940, there was a pronounced increase in 
Montreal, and in Edmonton, likewise, there 
was considerable improvement. A moderate 
advance was observed in Toronto, while 
in Saint John and Vancouver there was 
heightened activity, although to a lesser 
degree. A nominal decline was noted in 
Winnipeg while in Halifax there was an 
appreciable recession. 


From the chart which accompanies this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
from January, 1985, to date, it will be seen 
that the curve continued in a favourable 
direction in July, and at the close of the month 
rested at a substantially lower level than at 
the end of July, 1940, this indicating much 
better conditions during the period under 
survey. 


Reports were tabulated from 648 organiza- 
tions in the manufacturing industries having a 
total membership of 131,956 persons, of whom, 
3,272 were idle, or a percentage of 2°5, con- 
trasted with percentages of 3-1 in June and 
6-9 at the close of July, 1940. Compared with 
the preceding month employment levels were 
much higher among garment, hat, cap and 
glove, and leather workers. Among bakers 
and confectioners and general labourers there 
was some improvement, although the advances 
were small. Nominal increases only were 
apparent among papermakers, printing press- 
men, textile and carpet, fur, and clay, glass 
and stone workers. Cigar and tobacco, rubber 
and gas workers were reported as fully engaged, 
while among soft drink workers, metal 
polishers and mine mill and smeltermen the 
percentage of idleness was identical with that 
reported at the close of June. Moderate 
employment contractions were reflected in 
reports received from woodworkers, tailors, 
butchers, meat and fish packers and iron and 
steel tradesmen. A large majority of the 
trades participated in the marked advance 
shown in the manufacturing industries over 
July, 1940, when 6-9 per cent of the entire 
group membership was idle. ‘There were 
impressive gains among garment, hat, cap and 
glove, leather workers and general labourers; 
among iron and steel tradesmen, likewise, 
there was an appreciable advance. There were 
nominal contractions among papermakers, fur 
workers and mine mill and smeltermen, while 
woodworkers indicated moderate recessions. 
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Returns were received from 53 unions of 
coal miners whose combined membership was 
20,373 persons, of whom 1,492, or a percentage 
of 7-3 were idle, in contrast with percentages 
of 9-3 at the end of June, and 9-3 at the 
close of July, a year ago. In comparison with 
June, New Brunswick unions were again re- 
ported as having adequate employment. In 
Alberta, due to seasonal influences, there was 
a pronounced employment expansion. On the 
other hand a nominal recession was observed 
in Nova Scotia, and in British Columbia there 
was a marked falling off in activity. Con- 
trasted with the situation at the close of July, 
1940, Alberta unions, as in the previous com- 


slight advance for steam shovel and dredge- 
men. Among painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers there were nominal increases only, 
while among electrical workers conditions 
remained unchanged from those indicated at 
the close of June. From the percentage 
viewpoint, tile layers, lathers and roofers were 
much busier, but as their membership is small 
these changes involved comparatively few 
members and consequently had but little effect 
on the building group percentage as a whole. 
In contrast with the situation in the building 
trades at the end of July a year ago, when 
11-9 per cent of the group membership was 
idle, painters, decorators and paperhangers, and 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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parison, reflected pronounced employment 
expansion, while among Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick members there were minor 
advances. On the other hand, in British 
Columbia there was a marked recession. 

In the building and construction trades 
there were 236 reports tabulated with a com- 
bined membership of 34,893 persons, of whom, 
2,552 or a percentage of 7:3 were idle, in 
contrast with percentages of 7-9 in June and 
11-9 at the end of July, 1940. In comparison 
with the preceding month the employment 
level was much higher for granite and stone- 
cutters, while bridge and _ structural iron- 
workers, bricklayers, masons, and _ plasterers, 


- and hod earriers and building labourers were 


moderately better employed; there was a 
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hod carriers and building labourers were 
decidedly better employed, while from the 
percentage viewpoint though involving com- 
paratively few members, steam shovel and 
dredgemen, bridge and structural ironworkers 
and tile layers, lathers and roofers attained 
considerably higher employment levels. Brick- 
layers, masons, and plasterers, were the only 
tradesmen to register contractions from July, 
1940, and these recessions were on a small 
scale only. ye 

Returns were tabulated from 852 organiza- 
tions in the transportation industries. These 
unions combined a total membership of 74,439 
persons, of whom 1,310 or a percentage of 
1-8 were idle at the close of July in comparison 
with percentages of 2-1 at the end of June 
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and 3-1 at the close of July a year ago. Minor 
advances over June were indicated by navi- 
gation workers, while among steam railway- 
men, whose returns constitute over 77 per cent 
of the entire group membership, and teamsters 
and chauffeurs, there were nominal employ- 
ment increases only. Among street and 
electric railway employees the percentage of 
idleness was identical with that reported at 
the end of the preceding month. Compared 
with returns tabulated at the close of July, 
1940, employment rose substantially for naviga- 
tion workers; steam railwaymen, likewise, indi- 
cated a noteworthy increase in activity. Minor 
advances were observed among teamsters and 
chauffeurs, while among street and electric 
railway employees there was a fractional 
decline. 


Reports were tabulated from 8 unions of 
retail shop clerks combining a total member- 
ship of 3,961 persons. These organizations 
reported an unemployment percentage of 0-1 
at the end of July, in contrast with a fully 
engaged situation at the close of June and a 
percentage of 0:2 at the end of July, a year 
ago. 


Returns were received from 90 unions of 


civic employees whose aggregate membership » 


was 9,669 persons, of whom, 5, or a percentage 
of 0:1 were idle, in contrast with 1:2 per 
cent at the end of June and 1:4 per cent at 
the close of July, 1940. 


There were 149 returns tabulated in the 
miscellaneous group of trades whose combined 
membership was 11,975 persons. Of these, 257, 
or a percentage of 2-1, were idle, in contrast 
with percentages of 2-6 at the end of the 
previous month and 3:6 at the close of July, 
a year ago. A minor advance was apparent 
among hotel and restaurant employees and a 
nominal increase was observed among station- 
ary engineers and firemen. Among barbers 
and unclassified workers the percentage of 
unemployment was identical with that noted 
at the end of June; among theatre and stage 
employees there was a fractional employment 
contraction. In comparison with July, 1940, 
moderate increases were noted for theatre and 
stage employees and stationary engineers and 
firemen. Among hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and barbers there was a nominal 
upward trend. On the other hand, unclassified 
workers indicated a fractional employment 
decline. 


Reports were received from 5 unions of 
fishermen, combining a membership of 1,854 
persons, of whom, 325, or a percentage of 17-5 
were unemployed, in comparison with per- 
centages of 16:9 in June and 3:7 at the end 
of July, a year ago. 


Returns were tabulated from 4 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers, whose reports 
indicated a membership’ of 3,064 persons. Of 
these, 222, or a percentage of 7-2, were idle, 
in contrast with percentages of 3:2 at the end 
of June and 17:4 at the close of July, a 
year ago. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1930 to 1940, inclusive 
and also, the percentage of unemployment for 
July of each year from 19380 to 1939 inclusive 
and for each month from July, 1940, to date. 
Table II summarizes the returns in the various 
groups of industries for the same month as 


Table I. 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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(3) Employment Office Reports for July, 1941 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during July, 1941, showed an increase in the 
average daily placements effected of nearly 
3 per cent and one per cent, respectively, 
when compared with that of June, 1941, and 
with July a year ago. Noteworthy advances 
over the previous month were recorded in 
construction and maintenance, farming and 
manufacturing, followed by others of much 
smaller proportions in transportation, mining 
and trade. Services and logging registered 
declines, that in the former industry being 
quite pronounced. In comparison with the 
corresponding period last year, marked gains 


in relation to applications, dipped slightly 
during the first half of the month, but showed 
an upward trend during the latter half and 
at the close of July had attained levels 
considerably above tthose shown at the end of 
the corresponding month a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications 
was 72-2 during the first half and 73:3 during 
the second half of July, 1941, in contrast with 
a ratio of 61-7 during the corresponding 
month of 1940. The ratios of placements to 
each 100 applications during the periods under 
review were 65:8 and 68-9, as compared with 
56:1 and 58-9 during the corresponding month 
of 1940. 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 





Vacancies - - - - 


Placements—o—o—o—o—o—o 
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were shown in services and manufacturing, 
with fair improvement also being noted in 
transportation, trade and mining. A marked 
reduction in placements was reported in 
construction and maintenance and a more 
moderate loss in farming, while logging, too, 
showed a small decline. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1939, as reported 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 
for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
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The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during July, 1941, was 
1,900, as compared with the daily average of 
1,872 during the corresponding month a year 
ago and: with 1,864 recorded daily in June, 1941. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices of 
the Service during the month under review 
was 2,611, in comparison with 3,034 in July, 
1940. Applications for work during the 
preceding month of 1941, averaged 2,566 daily. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by offices of the Service during July, 
1941, was 1,761, of which 1,142 were in regular 
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employment and 619 in work of one week’s 
duration or less, as compared with a total 
daily average of 1,712 during the preceding 
month. Placements in July a year ago 
averaged 1,745 daily, consisting of 1,250 in 
regular and 495 in casual employment. 

During the month of July, 1941, the offices 
of the Service referred 46,699 persons to 
vacancies and effected a total of 45,761 place- 
ments. Of these, the placements in regular 
employment were 29,676, of which 23,454 were 
of men and 6,222 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 16,085. The number 
of vacancies reported by employers was 32,380 
for men and 17,019 for women, a total of 
49,399, while applications for work numbered 
67,879, of which 46,193 were from men and 
21,686 from women. Reports for June, 1941, 
showed 44,729 positions available, 61,580 appli- 
cations made and 41,079 placements effected, 
while in July, 1940, there were recorded 48,658 
vacancies, 78,864 applications for work and 
45,352 placements in regular and casual 
employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1931, to date:— 


Placements 
Year 
Regular | Casual Totals 
198 bites). earenttatde< 8 175,632 | 295,876 471,508 
DOB Ee MES Kaleie ales act eve ecoavers 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
JOSS ray a ah Bde cet eee 170,576 181,521 352,097 
TOS Ee care ia! scshe jeuaitve cs. sans 223,564 182,527 406,091 
LOSS eae eee. cate cane 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
LOSG ct Peiaave ard sllreuths «cee siers 217,931 113,519 331,450 
LOREM eatin seen ae laa ae ass 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
DOSS RO be dae 256, 134 126, 161 382,295 
LOB Oe. 5 esacranis slxtete desk - 242,962 141,920 384, 882 
NOS ie las cclesrssskate es sie unis, ale 320, 090 155,016 475,106 
1941 (7 months)............. 176,680 | -110,674 287, 354 


Nova Scoria 


Orders listed at offices in Nova Scotia during 
July were 20 per cent higher than in the 
preceding month and over 15 per cent above 
those of the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of nearly 22 per cent 
in placements when compared with June and 
a gain of 18 per cent over July, 1940. The 
improvement in placements from the corre- 
sponding month last year was due to appre- 
ciable gains in services and manufacturing, 
but this was largely offset by a marked decline 
in construction and maintenance. A moderate 
gain took place in trade and small losses were 
reported also in transportation, logging and 
mining. Industrial divisions in which most of 
the placements were effected were: construc- 
' tion and maintenance 949, manufacturing 336 
and services 1,311, of which 971 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,138 
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men and 163 women were placed in regular 
employment. 
New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment, as shown by 
calls received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during July, were 16 per cent fewer 
than in the preceding month and almost 26 
per cent below those of the corresponding 
period a year ago. There was an identical 
loss in placements when compared with June 
and a decline of nearly 29 per cent in 
comparison with July, 1940. <A substantial 
decrease in construction and maintenance 
accounted for the loss in placements for the 
province as a whole, though nominal reduc- 
tions occurred also in logging, trade and 
manufacturing. Services and farming, how- 
ever, recorded small gains. Industries in 
which employment was found for more than 
100 workers included: construction and main- 
tenance 160 and services 739, of which 500 
were household workers. Regular placements 
numbered 201 of men and 94 of women. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 4 per cent 
in the number of vacancies offered through 
employment offices in Quebec during July 
when compared with the preceding month and 
a gain of 23 per cent in comparison with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
also were almost 10 per cent higher than in 
June, 1941, and nearly 26 per cent above those 
of July, 1940. All industrial groups reported 
gains, except construction and maintenance 
and logging, in which moderate losses occurred. 
The most marked improvement recorded was 
in services, manufacturing, transportation and 
trade. Placements by industrial divisions 
included: construction and maintenance 2,737, 
manufacturing 1,883, logging 1,857, transporta- 
tion 1,227, farming 342, trade 199 and services 
5,134. Of the latter, 4,145 were of household 
workers. There were 6,789 men and 2,309 
women placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


During the month of July, positions offered 
through employment offices in Ontario were 
nearly 10 per cent more numerous than in the 
preceding month, but over 17 per cent fewer 
than in the corresponding period last year. 
There was an increase of almost 9 per cent 
in placements when eompared with June, but 
a decrease of nearly 19 per cent in comparison 
with July, 1940. A very marked decline in 
placements in construction and maintenance, 
augmented by a smaller decrease in farming, 
accounted for the loss from July a year ago 
for the province as a whole, although note- 
worthy gains were recorded in manufacturing, 
transportation, trade and services. Industrial 
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groups in which most of the placements 
effected were: construction and maintenance, 
5,070, manufacturing 3,399, farming 1,935, 
transportation and trade 645 each, logging 360 
and services 4,163, of which 2,403 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 8,931 of men and 2,058 
of women. 
MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as shown by 
orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
July was 19 per cent higher than that of the 
previous month, but almost 5 per cent below 
that of the corresponding period a year ago. 
There was an increase in placements of nearly 
9 per cent when compared with June, but a 
decline of over 8 per cent in comparison with 
July, 1940. The decrease in placements from 
July last year was due to losses in farming, 
construction and maintenance and logging, 
but these were partly offset by gains in 
services and manufacturing. Changes in other 
groups were small. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: farming 685, construction 
and maintenance 462, manufacturing 216, and 
services 1,192, of which 686 were of household 
workers. There were 1,416 men and 348 
women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of nearly 27 per cent more vacancies 
in July than in June and almost 8 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were nearly 28 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month and almost 
5 per cent above those of July, 1940. The 
most marked change from the corresponding 
month a year ago was an increase shown in 
services. Gains were also noted in manufac- 
turing and trade and losses in construction 
and maintenance, transportation, farming and 
logging, but all these were minor in volume. 
Industrial divisions in which the largest num- 
ber of placements were effected were: farming 
408, construction and maintenance 341, manu- 
facturing 114 and services 1,116. Of the latter, 
588 were of household workers. Regular place- 
ments numbered 880 of men and 413 of 
women. 


ALBERTA 


During July, vacancies offered through 
employment offices in Alberta were over 40 
per cent higher than in the previous month 
and more than 46 per cent above those of the 
corresponding period last year. Placements 
were 42 per cent more than in June, 1941, and 
45 per cent in excess of the number reported 
during July, 1940. All industries participated 
in the increased placements over July a year 
ago. the most pronounced gains being in 
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services, farming and construction and main- 
tenance. The majority of placements recorded 
during the month occurred in the following 
industries: farming 852, construction and 
maintenance 672, manufacturing 193, logging 
160, mining 105 and services 967, of which 502 
were of household workers. During the month 
2,084 men and 326 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during July were over 8 per 
cent more favourable than in June, 1941, and 
nearly 19 per cent above those of July, 1940. 
Placements likewise were over 7 per cent 
higher than during the previous month and 
nearly 17 per cent more than in July a year 
ago. Placements in manufacturing, services 
and farming were higher than those of the 
corresponding month last year, but these 
gains were modified by losses in logging and 
construction and maintenance, minor changes 
being recorded in the remaining industrial 
divisions. Placements by industrial groups 
numbered: construction and maintenance 
1,272, manufacturing 731, farming 347, trans- 
portation 115 and services 1,407, of which 962 
were household workers. There were 2,015 
men and 511 women placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of July, 1941, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 29,676 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 14,746 of which were of persons for 
whom the employment located was outside 
the immediate district of the offices at which . 
they were registered. Of the latter, 798 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 650 travelling to points 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 148 to other provinces. The 
reduced transportation rate, which is 2-5 cents 
per mile, with a minimum fare of $4, is 
granted by the railway companies to bona 
fide applicants at the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service, who may desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Offices in Quebec issued 76 certificates for 
reduced transportation, all of which were 
interprovincial. The workers involved were 
75 bushmen and one cook—i8 of the former 
travelling from Hull to Pembroke and 57 from 
Hull to Sudbury, while the cook journeyed 
from Rouyn to Timmins. Transfers at the 
reduced rate in Ontario numbered 359, all 
provincial. Of the offices despatching men to 
points within their own territory, Fort William 


* 1,805 placements effected by offices now closed. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JULY, 1941 
Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Un- place- 
Offices Regis- Placed placed ments 
Reported | Unfilled tered Referred end of same 
during end of during to period period 
period period period |vacancies} Regular | Casual 1940 
NOVa SCOUIA ter ert. kee ne 25880 99 2,976 2,836 1,301 1,535 1,916 1,455 
BlifaAR.. sna gemees. . sasren 1,434 99 1,477 1,383 706 677 314 595 
EQer tral le est pe uae ra ty. MPSA rea 282 0 333 282 95 187 714 186 
Newt Glascowm,. wink nan. chen: we. 637 0 633 639 258 381 318 303 
SVONC Vee me mea hee RSL? 532 0 533 532 242 290 570 371 
New Brumswick..................... 1,099 30 1,958 1,048 295 758 $50 594 
Chathamiesss whet... scr. Aol ebes 110 0 104 li 63 47 147 23 
NTOWMGCO I Mae eA ERTL Rhee Ve tne Ae ste tone 515 28 472 466 157 309 178 149 
SAinuVOhn eee eae. fs a Re 474 5 482 472 75 39 625 422 
Queher err me suet 14,829 2,018 22,284 14,340 9,098 4,865 12,168 8,095 
Cimcoutimim ae ene ee ete te 343 32 639 338 311 5 114 960 
(0 eich 5 ETON ores MIR cit 6 Lat OR: PAR 704. 20 1,102 726 721 5 359 364 
LA Uc meen ern Lea Sorte Se SA 905 208 902 872 827 44 36 1,244 
Sy is Ree, CRORE 348 89 5 557 173 88 0 687 93 
IMIR EEN Cy, Bea) ao tce Sue een ee, & eaeeee. cles 1,271 nil 1,356 1,385 1,384 1 316 548 
ISSUES Leeann. Bahubaleeste iomaeastra- cet cate 6, 022 1,645 7,418 5, 287 2,397 2,415 2,883 1,430 
QUBDEC. Ay pe) faeeel becien? eh capt: 2,157 392 6,340 2,027 1,347 564 6, 661 1,676 
LOU Tie at emt mere tees Cees nO TAS Me 499 11 494 429 382 36 fa 448 
Sherbrooke. LOM Meee. a... Fe 354 33 500 382 229 99 119 282 
LAI .S 1S, ge MU UNC Cece ge eae ee 192 19 599 56 196 3 509 153 
piiveer EMV Crp Te et kare ee he 2,055 177 1,919 2,140 914 1,181 279 674 
Valkdi Ore red eae i Cnn EN Yay y: 315 25 458 325 302 12 138 223 
CONUATIO sacle ee ie: lps ameckanieeacs 17,955 2,299 24,096 16,48 10,989 5,459 14,029 13, 288 
BAnricayenes | ard yee Vey te Pett Oe 186 0 13 128 124 864 
Belley i Werer Metey fUd te its as be St: 398 0 589 372 266 106 207 246 
DB remiord oe Mee ree ee ee 204 29 217 206 144 62 384 563 
athena. Seve a. mec cece termes set: 361 0 422 381 183 248 267 46 
PROUD AV ALO TaN ee eteomerii nis cts ae hae oo, 1, 230 500 750 740 441 299 105 389. 
ALU... UPTON... Rote 3 LEE 151 as 164 133 124 9 44 155 
EN ol ie SMR Bie OEE a a ot 166 52 239 163 106 44 277 Boa 
Phamall tons, UM tae, fae ita ai: 1,574 163 2,463 1,581 849 732 1, 420 1,118 
PS GRE meat. bch ote dare ergy: 108 1 140 109 57 BP 16 140 
(Oa ue) comma Aelpi axe Pecditve: eaheneingh 418 19 511 416 377 39 173 349 
Kitchenerroccdy Ane keds. Prk 428 31 578 410 306 102 157 193 
ONO CE Sey Aig TIC tee eae 137 0 162 133 118 15 286 ani! 
Bondont .. halhaec: «ete ke awe 710 145 910 715 434 259 520 664 
Ne Wa MOrOncOsen: at enk seule easier: 683 449 443 199 160 39 233 222 
WisganaMallgint», Wa siivade Gen 885 48 437 310 256 54 236 238 
IN OFC SO ORO a ces obo hence do 2 261 1 414 343 262 81 264 226 
Oshawa rs Rea, LORE...) 1,142 0 1,417 1,136 795 341 614 250 
SUE CAE Net A ae Dien 2 wi. ca Todt 94 Tesi §90 531 458 728 $72 
OwenmlSoind mos, oS LP Rava AY 151 9 179 143 99 44 114 132 
Lento lke eiemength a> as cit oa « 254 0 428 279 219 60 8 601 
Peterborougle Gye tum eee ts 246 19 323 229 186 43 386 190 
POR AT DUT. tc kwh. vecaddaeyit | 906 0 788 788 754 34 202 501 
PETC AP MARIOS og cus tus aiedocte nov ererains 649 107 713 561 316 246 476 342 
Dt. LIAR ION,... sini: seranaecin-ciads 221 0 241 218 160 5 115 529 
SArwig nt Uitewes, Miedlluee.. SMe 276 26 360 283 160 123 289 180 
Dault Ste. Marios gs... ¥8 o ec 296 89 417 274 186 88 66 133 
DSimmeOorni sh, R eda. he Ghat Aaah 354 0 354 354 151 208 0 165 
OUT ECORI EMI, 5a: sret che mneres stored 416 0 493 416 381 35 402 184 
Sudburstiows. aceregiete, Caeine..... 265 261 309 251 223 28 36 307 
Pigeons Dik. Wass ALLOA... « 419 0 727 410 304 106 499 345 
BE ORONO cs ud MBM co cx ogaieh aliens pert sve 2,658 74 5,596 2,689 1,528 ted Ul 5, 154 1,820 
Wie Lam Clete ne RU 8 WANES. cferc ct onst: 178 35 366 177 168 116 103 
Windsor. sin, ahha eieeies AYRES eh 782 72 924 770 499 271 993 350 
VSS LOC ere Alita (lait on tok 231 11 308 229 172 57 234 173 
Manitobases Fit... 22cm... 25 78h 33 4,862 2, %24 1,764 $59 9,033 2,004 
Brand On Aye cisnces dascmieiers 313 338 347 303 252 51 263 224 
Dauphititions, sarisiotd 2SoAErs. 259 0 249 260 179 81 425 96 
ortage lar airic sees. des eee a 131 0 143 131 91 40 461 134 
NViipeot ee een ia. cee mae ace. 2,078 0 4,123 2,030 1,242 787 7,884 1,850 
Saskatchewan,..................0055 25262 278 25298 2,084 1,293 788 1,412 1,326 
USCC Viale wa wth ert TAL Fa A pte A ara. : 30 23 22 14 13 1 59 30 
Moose Jaw...., ota: We bebe A Tot ee 484 49 446 430 268 159 104 262 
INorin Ba tblelordupe. smb ecu rtet oa 43 11 35 33 13 20 47 31 
WY TUCEr NMOEE bende tains ho vive ae os et 226 68 203 ike 99 78 64 100 
Regina ss eee NATL Oe MEO. «Ole 647 30 734 633 426 207 635 500 
SSeS AC OOM mee des Ween (uh scorare meee eile Sa 399 2 442 414 216 198 411 190 
SwiltiCurtenteestan wh eee ee 101 40 98 84 61 23 73 67 
Wieyisurnan. meres ha, Sareecedw < Bc 144 30 133 129 88 Al 4 99 
WOrktontenrs . wt. Gaee ee. ooh tees 188 25 185 170 109 61 15 47 
Alberta shiny ieee, > Bieter hice 3,015 282 3,788 3,023 2,410 613 1,646 1,606 
CRICATY. teste thea. fo eae cree nee Se 1,436 163 1,779 1,281 940 341 632 627 
num lellorawee eves «ode cain did 25 4 23 15 1 25 52 
BGO NGO eas epee a ase cuesateses iaysuoad aces ila? 53 eon 1,047 836 211 806 609 
Lethbridge... 28. OS. Fees ee we 2: 387 46 394 338 301 37 if 162 
Medicine telat weenie .!. exe see ete, 5 « 355 16 341 341 318 2 112 156 
British Columbia.................... 4,273 151 6,517 4,158 25020 1,613 6,437 2,066 
Kamloops: os geass nace Bie fase <- 226 2 208 188 184 64 251 
INanan Oe. ae bee. sie sete alas, 153 1 265 200 195 5 339 321 
INGISOD), ist te heats «oe tater es a 201 4 206 197 40 157 22 
New Westminsters)-..,. oct aie quinn 4 342 0 240 355 238 117 490 121 
Rentictont.. penis pies «tape ate 195 11 269 174 82 92 114 69 
Prince 'Geor fener se. «tse ctaiais atbtess «« 110 8 134 95 94 0 51 4 
PEINCOMANDCLU tee oss cleieiscsie sss: 192 0 181 195 170 25 31 118 
WVernotiesimiewetairiis 02 ssaee ors sies 104 102 29 0 0 0 7d cm io, 
Vancouver ees pec de Stele. 2a 1,291 23 2,907 1,388 649 721 4,529 510 
VAGLOLIAT nt ee etecieins actae erste sheteret fg s 1,459 0 2,078 1,366 874 492 781 650 
Canadage sae th. se seicsmeemueaa 49,399 5,779 67,879 46,699 29,676 16,085 47,591 *32,489 
INDeTINy ta cee Rrieh. suisiecternicretaeehetere.« 32,380 Pa, [eee 46,193 31,174 23, 454 7,469 33,170 26, 402 
Wiomlent shrine ee. icici nae 17,019 3,057 21,686 15,525 6, 222 8,616 14,421 6,087 
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sent 7 bushmen, 2 cooks, 3 truck drivers, 
4 jackhammer men, 3 deckhands, 2 firemen, 
one bulldozer operator, one steel sharpener, 
one tractor driver and 10 labourers; Port 
Arthur: 61 bushmen, 33 carpenters, 13 cooks, 
29 cookees, 6 truck drivers, 5 drillers, one 
teamster, one jackhammer man, one com- 
pressor operator, one foreman, one cement 
finisher and 119 labourers for various con- 
struction projects; Sudbury, 7 bushmen, 
6 cookees, 2 miners and one clerk. The 
remainder of the movement which was dis- 
tributed to centres other than that of the 
despatching office was as follows: to Port 
Arthur, 3 pulp cutters; to Timmins, 2 cookees, 
one steel sharpener, one carpenter, one motor 
mechanic, one blacksmith, one compressor 
man, and to Sudbury, one handy man—all 
from North Bay; to Port Arthur, 2 bushmen, 
and to Sault Ste. Marie, 24 railway labourers 
trom Sudbury, and to Timmins, one gas 
shovel operator from Toronto. In Manitoba, 
78 persons took advantage of the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 6 of 
whom went to provincial points and 72 with- 
out the province. All of these travelled on 
certificates secured at Winnipeg. Provincially, 
3 farm hands, 2 bushmen and one labourer 
journeyed to destinations within the Winnipeg 
zone. Interprovincially, 16 bushmen, 31 
cookees, 10 cooks, 6 miners, 3 clerks, 3 mill 
labourers, one teamster and one carpenter 
went to Port Arthur and one farm hand to 
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Regina. Certificates issued by Alberta offices 
numbered 214—all provincial. Edmonton was 
instrumental in the despatch of the majority 
of the workers, nearly all of whom were for 
the Edmonton zone. These consisted of 68 
bushmen, 63 carpenters, 18 miners, 9 cooks, 
6 cookees, 7 deckhands, 2 engineers, 2 truck 
drivers, 2 clerks, 2 mill hands, 2 planermen, 
2 farm hands, one painter, one fireman, one 
teamster, one machinist, one blacksmith, one 
saw filer, 4 maids, 2 waitresses and 16 
labourers, while Drumheller received 2 farm 
hands—one from Calgary and one from 
Edmonton, as well as one hotel porter, also 
from Edmonton. In British Columbia, 71 
workers benefited by the reduced rate, all of 
whom were bound for provincial situations. 
With the exception of one packing house 
employee going from New Westminster to 
Peniticton, the remainder proceeded from Van- 
couver, 5 miners, 3 bricklayers, 2 flunkeys, 
one engineer, one carpenter, one first aid man, 
one edgerman, and 38 labourers going to 
points within the zone covered by that office 
and 15 labourers, one millwright, one engineer 
and one edgerman to Kamloops. 

Of the 798 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during July, 609 journeyed over the 
Canadian National Railways, 182 over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and 7 over the 
Temiskaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 


(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada during July, 1941 


The July report of building permits, com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
includes returns from 171 of the 204 munici- 
palities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 161 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
10 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of July while 33 munici- 
palities had failed to report at the close of 
August 10. 

The total value of permits reported as 
issued in the month of July is $12,216,498. 
Revised values for the month of June include 
returns from 200 municipalities and aggregate 
$11,668,324. Reports were received from 57 


of the original 58 municipalities and show a 
value of $9,575,086 for July. The correspond- 
ing revised value for June includes 58 returns 
and is $8,534,554, while the July, 1940, value 
was $8,878,747. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the seven elapsed months 
of the current year is $75,797,691. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $58,100,152, while their corresponding value 
in 1940 was $43,839,545. 

During the month of July new construction 
of all types amounted to 74:7 per cent of the 
total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 48-0. 
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TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, JULY, 1941 





Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince ( 
Nova New 
ca Scotia Brunswick | Quebec 
; $ $ $ $ 3 
ANE Rermits=— lobe Veale ny aees. a lente oeilccbcistas thes easicln cto 12,216, 493 11,400 502, 123 56,117 2,383,171 
New construction.......... Rese Ca awa obi dpia'c eterna 9,124,111 8,300 433,520 21,500 1,937, 850 
Additionswalterations, PEPBITS!. ...56605 660s Ate 3,092,382 3,100 68,603 34,617 445,321 
ROS TGOIG IA S AGee ae ec odie Sieiaie ark Reseed cost cus @.eiei 0 ue, Meee 6,672,862 9,600 344, 893 24, 867 1,504, 438 
New construction. cet eee PAE RA yes cay se vn CMR 5, 864,563 6,500 302,020 5,550 1,340,595 
Additions; alterations, TOPAlTS cc... os.. s.sfele mies sas 808, 299 3,100 42,873 19,317 163, 843 
PMSLTTUTLOD SIE eee WRN eta ae sola one ord avers es eer oke: o's: algo saree eI 1 BRYA OG | aR Oe BA; OOO) Heats ieee 341,470 
New construction.......... Pi Gia Se aires «9'¢ 58> soma ooenats BO LOO) a. teee Gs es eo Ps 1 Ul [eae cee) es 253,970 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............cscereeceees MLACO 25 i Mau ae! out TOO ine Laan are 87,500 
ACOMATRCECIAN) 1 axis Sd Ageless Dens, bw cnt s ceina's + clnaetiy Hole 1,303,795 1,800 60,670 27, 250 188,170 
New construction.......... vasasialh «Ee kienion sii nae eens 513,461 1,800 38,000 15,950 83,700 
Additions, alterations, Tepairs....0..2. 20+ ss sislwliwisne «3 OO F504) |VHee, We. 7,: 22,670 11,300 104, 470 
ERUGHISUELA Leche SIRS Ra As crSleraijale’ ass ace! och ie c'bie oteyceneien Span aya ave 2e8534008:| Laas 2 61,900 4,000 292, 892 
NIB W/CODSUBUCTIONN ORE Moline mri fat aay oi it ana apes BoRUaet QAVSomLOS a ew. ha, ols OL OOO; Wercsises a cuter 231,010 
Additions#alterations | TOPAILS 2 ve. Wecsnelcaisielele tusemtalels LA DOANE Oe ct 900 4,000 61,882 
OCHOE SUL GING eee sae eels k oe ee elas eet oarecietes ses nae OSGOOD) [tetera Maes calli ba ciece yam vette [teevclansereieis.e 56,201 
Now COnsbrucblony iis tone th Mins es < ceiniie ls vies die « Sica SOI SO yee entts Meata om Ldtate. here eas, dee | Gourete aiehatale. alate 28,575 
Additions, alterations, repairs.......... ES See ek 9320) | I Ra dive ta te PL ses cc Salts < 27,626 


Provinces (Concluded ) 


Classification of Permits Pat TT 2 aa hie a RS ase Sf OG GAT cs Tae oe ee 
Saskat- Alberta British 


Ontario Manitoba chawan Colombia 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AI Rermitee Vota l Value 44st acres cctesin spore eoretel hes wiataws eiasevarete > 6,065, 785 755, 846 224,196 939,748 1,278,107 
New construction. Ps, duals ssn ob omivel de sioebidy se'sclees 4,607,500 575,965 86,007 371, 766 1,081,703 
Additions, alterations, repairs.......0cccccs ccc ccceeees 1,458, 285 179, 881 138,189 567,982 196, 404 
eSIC Ontlalete Leisec crac erties orn attels en Maimeri en cistersiats 2,924,926 506,320 102,471 388, 947 866, 400 
New construction.......... Thee ee tte toes oc nd EN Tew aR 2,564, 848 445,305 11,002 317,481 804, 732 
Additions, alterations, repairs.........0.sceccceccesees 360,078 61,015 24,939 71,466 61, 668 
TNSUIEULIODATEG. ee Acthite ee ais che ok Mees Ge Slat saree aera ste MetTo NaS 324,311 138,916 250 423,210 19, 808 
New construction.......... Sahay ues» ay vinsde's Sisley vate « +e) sh 149,600 110,000 250 18,380 3,000 
Additions, alterations, repairs..........c..2eeeeeceeeee 174,711 AB. OIG te eee a.e he» 404, 830 16,808 
Gommnoncialie eo ss hc heiae a clays erie ahoe olan koete steers 606, 622 105,350 89,950 62,169 161,814 
New construction.......... Soar eeecesecnseeeseseccsees 212,755 20,600 7,700 31,000 101,956 
Additionstalteratlons,} repairs. . 0.2/0.5 ieee are kee ote ole 393, 867 84,750 82,250 31,169 59, 858 
MAN CHUSETAe le eres oe tease e edistelstoiate sialon ie oinis tiatersyejs et nies aarertrere ieee 2,181,489 4,500 31,300 62,442 215,085 
ING Wil CONSEEUCUION iis ooh sa israd."s tesn.cte alse ioe esis Rae ae acters WGTORQAA  ysiaen 300 2,200 167, 650 
Additions, alterations, repairs.........-...2ccccceeeees 504,545 4,500 31,000 60, 242 47,435 
Othor Build me eas cr de ees 3 eHelctaee, sate here © rerhina co setae ates 28,437 760 225 2,980 15,000 
ING W, CONSETUCTION Stay. elt samt aslo tiveness cneelitedes SRoDe 60 225 2,705 4,365 
Additions, alterations, repairs.............cceeeeeceees 25,084 LOO ies ses sevens “2715 10,635 


TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941. (1926=100). 























Average Average 
Index of index of Index of index of 
value wholesale value wholesale 
Value of Building of ‘prices of Value of Building of prices of 
Year Permits issued building building Year Permits issued building building 
permits materials permits materials 
First First First First First First 
July 7 months | 7 months | 7 months July 7 months | 7 months | 7 months 
$ > pale $ $ 
1941....,] 12,216,493 | 75,797,691 59-6(2) (2) 198308). 2,180,403 | 12,496,302 12-7 76°5 
1940...... 11,961,321 | 59,783,865 54-7(1) 95-0 i pyle ae 4,412,169 | 28,753,213 29-5 78-1 
1939... 6,584,125 | 33,647,625 34-5 87-5 193 Tees, 11,042,609 | 69,993,717 71-8 83-3 
19380005 6,114,843 | 32,067,412 32-9 90-2 1930. ..... 15,824,781 |101, 238,766 103-9 94-2 
1937.....2. 5,529,295 | 33,586, 237 34°5 95-9 1920 wan sc 22,702,584 |147,311, 851 151-2 99-2 
19007506" 5,029,802 | 23,352,686 24-0 84-5 1928...... 25,761,956 |127, 798,943 131-2 96-2 
19352.05. 4,396,402 | 29,036,913 29-8 81-8 10272 Fe... 16,369,195 | 97,211,914 99-8 96-1 
1934.....<. 3,257,470 | 18,668,847 14-0 82-8 1926...... 18,683,415 | 97,443,834 100-0 100-8 





(1) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. (2) Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
JULY, 1941, AND IN JULY, 1940 


“‘N.P.I.”"—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
‘‘No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 








Value of Permits 
Issued during 


Value of Permits 
Issued during 








July July July | July 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
$ $ ‘ 
Prince Edward Island— Sarnia sccehacsedas dh she RO 52,400 39,080 
Chanlottetowms cic. ac de cance sta 11,400 6, 740 Sault.Ste.Marievic coe waco 186,546 68,429 
Nova Scotia— *Stratiords bsgsescécccessecsecadnas 8,421 40,427 
PUTA ax. ): RMeres ceciaeide sree ae plese + 170,770 82998 || “Lorontoy.) tecnica 582,236 | 1,049,520 
INS Ww: GIBSPOW fateh «cis <ste clone eee 1,900 8,910 Hast: York: Dwpiiessccecece heen es 184,215 102,160 
MOOVGIUOY. tery Jon ce es ice te aaa 67,115 114,365 Welland AAR nis eee SS ee ee eee 92,385 63,105 
New Brunswick— "Windaan + siuaev cuts oan 82 ane 1,356,889 578,475 
Fredericton octets acuele se tene. ss 2,570 8,000 Riverside. cheeses setedece feuan 34,785 28,310 
PAM ON CLON, | Byars. <tetelets wton jose. eee No Report 221705, || Woodstockiy: sass sSyes5: eee 23,570 26,976 
MOAI ODT ci eicaiacis atdberarieleraraainede 35,597 SOOT To. BOCK LWDas sian aa See loc nen ees 338, 250 102,100 
Quebec— Manitoba— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve).......... 811,661 1035483 | *Brandonastadasase sacs se seaesdaeds 2 9,970 14,730 
"Quebec... beer ths. ole eto sae ss 275,528 271,475 St: Bonifacesesroscccsesss nen es 116, 786 000; 715 
Shawinigan Walls; .jos.chasueeueeee 105,745 ieO80 || “Winnipeg seis. aaenaee. ston cee 592,000 357, 850 
BSMerbroOKe Nees 26s siele eee aaee os. 106, 900 66,900 |Saskatchewan— 
MUrols- Riviera.) .-toswerdeas ood sees 51,470 VOOe Il “Moose dawns: Fee testeer ts feeds 3,759 22,050 
PW GStMOUNE MEE «5/0 cin sto tote o cieks <6 4,820 10.4700 || *Regine@dasss exaecsi aes See ees 64,422 327,590 
Ontario— ASHSKALOGOM. scat te ere nic seats 117,830 (ODED 
Bellovillesiartirncmun seas eas 25,630 19,725 |Alberta— 
*BrAntiOrd fiaet.%rereteterotarelinooodiode ads 32,309 16054 ll *Caleary-scacscnches osededadedesaee 183, 103 788, 831 
CAG AMEE crr.tercterchere dowetaattels 61,119 80%350 || “Hdmontonse-s sneer ecde< eee 699, 520 323,727 
SH Orta Wallia Tai sres sce citreus) eietatee 113, 745 80,515 Lethbridge ss 4... of) bes cca aes 35,645 35, 160 
SEM tires tere terirate cachoravstsearetvet rerareraens 11,563 56,905 Mediciné-Hiat trance eo are 19,780 3,980 
w Gruelphieees Gece. os etet ss ike We eee 34, 200 41,583 | British Columbia— 
*Hamilton 462,043 247,541 Kamil oopare arias ss ncte sateen eee No Report 
* Kingston 133, 846 86,408 INANBIMO Wee ck cote eee ee 965 13,565 
*KitChenerh «4 sate. ceg ossicles Hoar 110,342 AO.518.i * New Westmnster....cccceu uae 63, 128 100, 000 
BIVONGON Poe tee ce ee vole a eee ee 110,505 117,580 Prince Rupertwecoreccccee. cao 34,535 2,995 
Osha wan. ctmaweieextven lnaractectod brett 105,570 121.,805-|\-*Vancouveromacacreeessresiese reek 872,490 544,540 
POC AWA SEE chicos cue tnen © aero 310, 400 222,525 INorthuVancouvier:s sc eames ee 63,475 10,990 
OweniSound eR sles bee. ese 86,769 9,680 Wiernon iti ae cee ee eee 19,132 12,425 
ePeterborouc hits cee o-oo seeeee 58, 820 I1SSOG GUN A VACtOriALe vee nniee wee co on aerae 182,573 78, 803 
SPorteArTthuraee Cee . asst. Selden - - 118, 629 68,686 Sth 
AStuCathanneés: thick sce ee 120,710 86, 845 Total 58 Municipalities............ 9,575,0861| 8,878,747 
SObML nOmMast er, Cars . ot. Packet. + 72,360 6,590 || Total 35 Municipalities............ 7,937,8112| 7,712,787 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


1 57 municipalities only, reporting. 
2 34 municipalities only, reporting. 


EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF AUGUST, 
1941 


Reports of Superintendents of Employment Service of Canada 


HE employment situation at the end of 

August, 1941, was reported by the super- 
intendents of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada to be as follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritime Provinces were 
harvesting their crops, which were turning out 
quite satisfactorily. Logging was rather quiet, 
but all sawmills in operation were very busy, 
lumber being in great demand throughout the 
different provinces, particularly for airport con- 
struction. Fishing was good, large catches of 
swordfish, cod, herring and sardines being 
reported. Coal mines in the New Glasgow area 
operated 6 days per week, while one mine 
reporting in Cape Breton, at Inverness, also 
worked 6 days. Manufacturing plants were 
active and, with few exceptions, were running 
full time; no idleness was reported by the iron 
and steel companies. Construction was some- 
what quieter than during preceding weeks, 
although nearly all building tradesmen were 


employed. Highway construction and mainten- 
ance also continued. ‘Transportation was 
heavy, especially over the Labour Day week- 
end. Trade, both wholesale and retail, was 
good. The demand for charworkers in the 
Women’s division was steady and applicants 
for regular domestic service increased slightly. 

In the province of Quebec, harvesting was 
practically over, with crops, in general, good. 
Lumbering prospects were most favourable in 
all districts; camps were gradually opening and 
lumbermen were in great demand. Production 
at the mines at Rouyn, Thetford Mines 
and Val d’Or was well maintained. Employ- 
ment in this line was in greater volume and 
employers seemed willing to accept some 
slightly . substandard applicants. Nearly all 
industrial concerns were working full time, 
especially those plants in Montreal, which were 
making munitions and supplies for the Depart- 
ment of National Defence. Sash and door 
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factories at Rouyn, however, were quiet and 
the lack of raw silk was adversely affecting the 
manufacture of silk products at Sherbrooke. 
Much building construction and road -work 
was under way, although scarcity of first class 
lumber and other building materials had de- 
layed work on new contracts in Montreal. 
Transportation was active. Capable domestics 
were few and household vacancies were hard 
to fill. 

There was little demand for farm help in 
Ontario, outside of the districts where tobacco 
priming or fruit picking was in progress; calls 
for the latter class of workers, which were 
much in excess of the supply, were often being 
filled by girls sent out under the Farm Place- 
ment Plan. Increased activity was registered 
in logging and experienced bushmen were 
readily placed; sawmills were operating with 
full crews. Mining was steady. Manufactur- 
ing concerns, with very few exceptions, were 
running full time with complete staffs; canning 
factories being particularly busy. In a few 
instances production was hampered through 
lack of materials and highly skilled workers in 
the iron and steel industry were very difficult 
to- obtain. Boys and girls, who had worked 
in factories during the summer months, were 
returning to school and there was difficulty in 
making replacements. Some married women 
without children had been hired by the British 
Supply Board as inspectors in munitions plants. 
Construction progressed favourably and nearly 
all building tradesmen were steadily employed. 
Houses in the course of erection under the 
Wartime Housing Scheme were nearing com- 
pletion; at Windsor, a few were finished and 
already occupied. Highway and bridge con- 
struction also went on and railroad gangs con- 
tinued to be sent out, so that some localities 
reported unemployment at a minimum, as all 
readily available help had been absorbed. 
Transportation was active and trade favour- 
able. Many placements were made in the 
Women’s Section, but the tendency in this 
direction was industrial, rather than domestic, 
the remuneration being higher for the former 
class of work. 

A very considerable reduction in requests 
for farm help was noted throughout the Prairie 


Provinces and, while unseasonable weather may 
have been responsible for part of the decrease, 
there still was a marked reluctance on the part 
of workers to take farm jobs. Logging was 
fairly active and difficulty was experienced in 
securing suitable men for camps and sawmills. 
Mining was quiet, but manufacturing recorded 
improvement. Running trades for railways and 
machine shops, also, were busy. Few skilled 
building tradesmen were unemployed, as a 
large number of permits had been issued for 
dwellings, repairs and alterations, besides work 
progressing on various government contracts. 
Highway construction, likewise, continued; 
considerable activity, too, was being shown in 
oil well drilling. Trade was fair. There was a 
constant scarcity of domestic help in the 
Women’s division. 

A continued demand existed in British 
Columbia for general farm hands, although 
much below that of the previous months. 
Applicants were few and wages high. Calls for 
fruit pickers and cannery workers, however, 
were numerous. Logging was active, par- 
ticularly saw and shingle mills, which were 
working full time. Mining was fairly busy. 
Good loads of trolled-caught salmon con- 
tinued to arrive at Prince Rupert, but owing 
to low water in the spawning rivers, all salmon 
seining was closed until further orders. Build- 
ing construction steadily progressed, despite 
the fact that there were temporary lay-offs, 
caused by lack of material; the demand for 
carpenters and building tradesmen was good. 
Shipyards were busy and as it was difficult to 
secure highly skilled men for this line of work, 
a successful effort had been made to have the 
firms try out less skilled and older men. At 
Victoria it was expected, that, as keels had been 
laid’ in the local shipyards for the new pro- 
gram, an upward trend would be shown from 
now on. This would be governed by delivery 
of material. Longshore work was rather quiet. 
Trade was fairly good. In the Women’s Sec- 
tion, some applicants had been sent to various 
canneries and requests also had been received 
for hop pickers, however unfilled orders for 
domestic help were increasing, as few girls were 
interested in household service. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
May-JuUNE ReEcorp 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for July, 1941, summarizes the May-June 

employment situation in Great Britain as 
follows: 


The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 


wholly unemployed at June 16 was. 121,562 
a decrease of 20,422 as compared with May 12. 
Of this total, 34,763 had been classified by 
interviewing panels as unsuitable for ordinary 
industrial employment. 

Those registered as on short time or other- 
wise temporarily suspended from work on the 
understanding that they were shortly to re- 
turn to their former employment numbered 
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18,046, a decrease of 9,738 as compared with 
May 12. Those registered as unemployed 
casual workers (being persons who normally 
seek their livelihood by jobs of short dura- 
tion) numbered 9,803, a decrease of 2,252 
as compared with May 12. 


The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at June 16 were 122,094 
wholly unemployed (of whom 3,975 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuitable 
for normal full-time employment), ‘29,687 
temporarily stopped, and 747 unemployed 
casual workers. As compared with May 12, 
the numbers wholly unemployed showed a 
decrease of 26,234, those temporarily stopped 
a decrease of 8,273, and unemployed casual 
workers a decrease of 180. 


The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances on the registers at June 
16 was 225,759, as compared with 276,277 at 
May 12, and 605,121 at June 17, 1940. 


United States 


Over 380,000 additional workers found em- 
ployment in non-agricultural establishments im 
July according to a statement issued by the 
United States Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Frances Perkins. It was pointed out that an 
increase of 210,000 workers in manufacturing 
plants reflected a further acceleration of 
defence production. 


Total civil non-agricultural employment in 
July represented an increase of 3,785,000 work- 
ers over July 1940. The current July figure 
was 2,200,000 above the level of July, 1929. 


Substantial employment gains since last 
July were shown by all major industrial 
groups. The largest employment gain was in 
manufacturing where 2,150;000 workers have 
secured jobs since July, 1940. Construction 
employment increased by 500,000; trade 
showed a rise of 344,000 workers and the 
transportation and public utilities group re- 
ported a gain of 234,000 employees. Approxi- 
mately 335,000 more civilian workers were 
employed by Federal, State and local Gov- 
ernment services than at this time last year. 
The armed forces of the Nation increased 
by 117,000 in July compared to a 78,000 gain 
in June. There were 1,857,000 in the armed 
forces in July, a rise of 1,841,000 since July, 
1940. 

Defence employment in July continued the 
steady increase which began in June, 1940. 
During this period, 18 private defence indus- 
tries which handle a major part of the defence 


production orders have increased their em- 
ployment by 56 per cent, or approximately 
910,000 wage earners while all manufacturing 
industries combined have increased by 27 per 
cent, or 2,160,000 wage earners. 

Large employment gains were also shown 
in other manufacturing industries affected by 
war material orders, among them being foundry 
and machine-shops (14,700), blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills (14,200), and 
electrical machinery (10,900). Two important 
specialty industries, aluminumware and die 
casting, reported substantial declines in em- 
ployment owing to inability to secure 
materials because of priority rulings. Other 
industries in which significant shortages of 
materials have been reported are silk and 
rayon, hardware, electrical household appli- 
ances, plumbing supplies, heating equipment, 
radios and parts, non-ferrous metals, and cork 
products. Employment in the automobile in- 
dustry declined by approximately 35,000 work- 
ers in July at the close of the 1941 model year. 
The decline this year, however, was less than 
seasonal since many plants continued produc- 
tion on 1941 models through July. 

Employment and payrolls in all manu- 
facturing industries combined again advanced 
contraseasonally in July. The employment 
index rose to 130°5 per cent of the 1923-25 
average and the payroll index to 152-8, the 
highest levels on record. Employment in dur- 
able goods industries was 2:0 per cent higher 
than in June and 40-0 per cent above July 
of last year. Although payrolls in the durable 
goods industries declined slightly from June 
to July, they were 77:0 per cent higher than 
last July. The 2:2 per cent increase in non- 
durable goods was largely seasonal, and em- 
ployment in this group is now at a level 14-6 
per cent above that of July, 1940. Payrolls 
in non-durable goods increased 2-0 per cent 
during the month and were 31-5 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

Employment in the private building con- 
struction industry increased 3-1 per cent from 
June to July and corresponding weekly pay- 
rolls rose 4:1 per cent, increases slightly higher 
than the average July gains. For the period 
from July of 1940 to July of 1941, there was 
an increase of 18-4 per cent in employment 
and 31-1 per cent in payrolls. Gains were 
general throughout the country except in the 
Middle Atlantic States, where there was 
virtually no change. Largest employment in- 
creases occurred in the New England States, 
the East and West North Central States, 
and the West South Central States. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


eee Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 


The Fair Wages -Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 and 
was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “A” which are applicable to contracts 
for building construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 


On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” 
conditions which had been in effect since 
December, 1934, and substituting higher rates 
therefor, (Lanour GazettE, June, 1941, 
page.614). This action was found necessary 
because of the fact that the cost of living had 
increased 14 per cent since December, 1934, 
and the average wage rates of common labour 
in factories had increased about 20 per cent, 
so that the rates of 30 cents and 20 cents per 
hour previously established as minima for 
male and female workers respectively . could 
no longer be regarded as fair and reasonable 
minimum rates. The new schedule provides 
“for any character or class of work not less 
than the rate, if any, set for such work pur- 
suant to any law of the province in which this 
work is perfomed” and in any event for male 
employees over 18 years of age and for any 
employee who holds a certificate of graduation 
from a recognized pre-employment school 
under Canada’s War Emergency Training 
Program, not less than 35 cents an hour; and 
for female employees over eighteen years of 
age, not less than 25 cents an hour. It is further 
provided that permits may be issued for the 
employment of beginners without previous 
experience in the trade at rates not less than 
20 cents per hour for the first four weeks of 
employment; 25 cents per hour for the second; 
30 cents per hour for the third and 35 cents 
per hour thereafter; and also for the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons at such special 
rates as the Minister of Labour finds to be 
fair and reasonable, upon written application 
therefor in such form as the Minister may 
prescribe. 


Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Kight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 19830 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
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fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
pled with and to report any apparent viola- 
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tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War ContTrRACTS 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 


In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 


In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 


Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduction 
to this article. 
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As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts 
Awarded During August 


During the month of August the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 138 
fair wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by varicus departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Gov- 
ernment departments (other than the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply referred to 
above) appear hereunder :— 


Group “ A” ContTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out there- 
in are “minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as exempt- 
ing contractors from the payment of higher rates 
in any instance where such higher rates are fixed 
by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBLic WorkKS 


Reconstruction of portions of the east pier 
at Oakville, Ontario. Name of contractors, 
The Frid Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario. Date of contract, July 28, 1941. 
Amount of contract, approximately $15,012.20. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

@arpenters,, and) 1OINeYS.,..,10 .«« .sculenttocer <(e ven Sol 60 

Cement finishers .. .. .. 0.55 
Cement and concrete mixer 2 tan eeathude 

Steam. capes onde vires 0.65 

Gas! orsclecapnk. ality ao).. site foals Male dattt. 0.45 

Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. .. .. ... 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 
Per hour 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums .. $0 65 
Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Labourers .. .. . shece ee 0 35 
Motor boat Pv arator Meee, Seu ete ees 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... 2 Sheets 0 40 
Motor truck driver and tradi Ss 1 40 
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Per hour 
Painters ... 0 55 
Timbermen cod nein. pean? seribated 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting timber) .. . 0 42 
Watchmen . « BNR < PR 0 30 


Reconstruction of portions of breakwater 
extension to the south pier, western channel, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, Detroit 
River Construction Ltd., Oakville, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 11, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $10,847.50. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners .. . $1 00 
Cement finishers . A 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer POrern bores 
GOAT alee eal vaio meter ciouesia wae 0 70 
Flectsorigas:®  JSAVGAAIeY Oa. OG 0 60 
Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 


employed full or part time).. : 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 

whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 

Per hour 

Engineers operating, steam .. .. .. .. os o- 0 80 
Hnoimemen, Stationary (a. sa .0 66 ies es «6 lee 0 60 
Labourers .. ‘ 0 50 
Pile driver and Werder epecmnann 0 90 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .. .. .. .. 0 80 
Pile driver and derrick firemen .. .. .. 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick labourers .. .. . 0 55 
Watchmen . é 0 40 
Welders and aniteke Sete as or ieee. 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting 

and signalling) .. .. SER AF Ls 0 60 


Construction of a pavilion annex at Lan- 
caster Hospital, Saint John, N.B. Name of 
contractors, John Flood & Sons, Ltd., Saint 


John, N.B. Date of contract, August 11, 
1941. Amount of contract, $70,969 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. .. $0 90 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar) .. .. .. . e 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. 0 70 
Cement finishers... : aR 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer ope 
Steam . F 0 65 
Gas. or elec. .. . 0 50 
Drivers . 0 40 
Driver, horse eae carted 0 55 


Driver, team and wagon .. ao. vis KAGEWER: 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen) .. .. .. .. «+ «- 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums .. . 

Three or more drums... . 
Engineers on steel erection . 
Eneinemen, Stationarys. +. os ese) e0. Se asec 
Pabourers.. os. wach pass sence 
Lathers—metal .. .. .. 
MPINGLOUIM AL AVCLS 0) Gee cen oe) silivie hale: (sis) siemetere 
Motor truck drivers .. .. .. .- 


coococooosco 
He OX OD Or AI AID 
AMRDDOAAn 


nn nnn ee EEUU EUEInIIE SSS 
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Per hour 

Motor truck driver and truck .. .. .. .. .. 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers .. .. «2 0s 2. «+ 08 0 60 
Painters and claziersva aiid. Ceesed ame oes. 0 60 
Plasterers 2% (o<  Ua vs RE HEE oe Ser eo Mc 0 90 
Blasterers’ helpers Spt and tempering 

material) . 0 45 
Plumbers and Lenin hi tomes Ap Mi 0 80 
Roofers, felt and gravel; patent; comp.. 0 45 
Roofers;,;sheet metal) bees inks 0 65 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos)... .. . 0 70 
Sheet metal workers... .. .. .. 0 65 
Structural steel workers .. .. .. . 0 75 
Terrazzo layers .. .. EASE 0 70 
Terrazzo finishers and helpers Saeeih 0 55 
Tile setters—asphalt.. A.3 0 70 
Tile setters‘ helpers (all men persia io 

Melp rtradeSINeN). ... cashes ste etiis's aves peamslomtes 0 45 
Watchmen .. .. Bods Ase mek onte 0 35 
Waxers and poe (noone nh ere 0 45 
Welders and burners—on steel akan toby Cian 0 75 


Repairs to the Government wharf at False 
Bay, B.C. Name of contractors, Vancouver 
Pile Driving and Contracting Co., Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, August 13, 1941. 
Amount of contract, approximately $4,896.18. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Pile driver toremean<. vee tfc ile lee $1 323 
Pile driver engineers .. .. 1 20 
Pile driver men (hearin ie een ee ed 
derrickmen) . SEE, WOT IAPR EE aan 1 073 
Pile driver areman hE eR. 1, PLEA RAC nae 0 76} 
HaEPOurers hs) sak rte Mate he. Mele aks hele ee 0 45 


Construction of steel superstructure for 
new Intercolonial Bridge over the Missaguash 
River near Amherst, N.S. Name of contrac- 
tors, Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Lachine, 
P.Q. Date of contract, August 20, 1941. 
Amount of contract, approximately $31,840.65. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Structural steel wworkersalsn a ie cin led dune eel ny DOLL 
Engineers on steel erection .. .. .. .. ....- 0 75 
Engineers, operating, steam: 


Sinzlefor*doublesadrums Penta eee 0 60 

Three or more drums .. . 0 70 
Firemen, stationary . 0 40 
Labourers .. . 0 35 
Drivers .. : 0 35 
Driver, horse nad arid 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. .. ... 0 60 
Motor truck driver . 4, 0 40 
Motor truck driver and wack sted, 1 35 
Painters (Spray 6 seek oo BOR, 0 65 
Painters and aaa cine 0 55 
Carpenters, ¢ sci. } 0 55 
Welders and iienors, on een eecnion te 0 75 
Watchmen. 4% 42 af 2. 0 30 


Construction of improvements and exten- 
sion to pile maze between Lawlor’s Island 
and mainland Dartmouth shore, Halifax Har- 


bour, N.S. Name of contractors, Hall Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, August 22, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $10,771.50. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per hour 
Boatmen (rowboat) 2... 1. 2. ee ee oe oe oe = 80 40 
Driver .scy sae 5 be A Scere oa 0 40 
Driver (horse id Barty eres, 0 55 
Driver (team and ssh onty, BAAS. SRe oe 0 75 
Labourerse.). 3. Pea eR Ete. MS) tebe (6 8 0 40 
Motor boat amaretto 5 ae. Siac ol inns oamite 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. .. .. let PRPS Ves 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ‘uch 7 ae it NAERS 1 45 
Pile driver and derrick tossed Bay, hats 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers .. .. . 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, aekiie 
and signalling) . q Seliks Ab 2, cht su bere 0 55 
Pile driver and Wociee preruen MPR lola acs at's 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick labourers .. .. 0 45 


Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, sain 
ing, and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and oe ne pees 0 50 
Watchmen ..... ET Ss ae eee 0 35 


Construction of repairs and reinforcement to 
the public wharf at Leamington, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Detroit River Construction 
Ltd., Oakville, Ont. Date of contract, August 
11, 1941. Amount of contract, approximately 
$8,193. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmithess 2) eee eR BRE A: sie. QR S0 Gee 
Blacksmiths’ hdipens LEY Cet) AME 1 AES HIE WEES 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. .. ie alate 0 60 
Compressor operators (gas. or 7 Been) | en A 0 45 

Per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. .. .. .. .. 14 00 

Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. .. 5 00 


Per hour 
IDFIVErS mia) <i Men eo AR Be 0 35 
Driver (team me | ietony Ag cia eC ama ta eae 0 65 
Engineers operating steam: 

Single or double drum .. .. .. 0 65 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or ee 0 45 
Tia OOuners Nes yarns ; 0 35 
Motor boat erator! 3 0 40 
IMPACININIStH. @ Mire eek ee ear 0 60 
Pile driver foreman .. .. 0 75 
Pile driver engineer .. 0 65 
Pile driver fireman . 0 45 
Timbermen and cribmen iesearne: "Hert 

ing and, by the use of the axe, paige 
etc., cutting and pus timber) . 0 42 
WW n tolncianih iv sad gatan tits vce 0 30 


Installation of steam piping for kitchen at 
Ste. Anne’s Hospital, Ste. Anne de Bellevue, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Lytle Engineer- 
ing Specialists Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, August 14, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $15,972. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


ee 


SEPTEMBER, 1941 


Per hour 
Per hour 
$0 75 
0 61 


Asbestos insulation workers .. .. .. . 
Cement finishers .. : 
Cement and concrete mixer enalanares 
Steam... bi MIP 
Electric or me Soe lete ps 
Drivers .. .. 
Driver, horse dad samettd 
Driver, team and wagon . 
AA DOULELS i, oy <c.) 4 tke AO. cba - 
Nachinistsmenn hte. shuns sess 
Motor truck dviyere Ms , 
Motor truck driver and ieee 
Painters yi ek 3 
Plumbers and sisamittions M2 
Watchmen .. .. 


oocorococoocooo 
mow#klP PAT RN Or Rh Or OD 
Cr or S Or Ort Ot Re CL Or © Gr 


Cleaning, painting and repairing Dredge 
P. W. D. 305 (King Edward) at North Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, Burrard 
Dry Dock Co., Ltd, North Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, August 16, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $8,650 and unit prices. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was included in the con- 
tract. 

Cleaning, repairing, etc., Dredge P. W. D. 
303 (Fruhling) at Vancouver, B.C. Name of 


contractors, B. C, Marine ‘Engineers, Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, August 18, 
1941. Amount of contract, approximately 


$11,547. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
included in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Development work at Innisfail, Alberta. 
Name of contractor, Crown Paving & Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alberta. Date 
of contract, July 25, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $169,785.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. .. . $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, emia hos, Mid oars ; 0 45 
BlaAcksSEnIths We sabe y side acenes'« 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers, my AS 0 423 
Concrete mixer operators— (gas) . 0 45 
Driver . Sia Gs 0 40 
Driver, team ed” a ADE 0 65 
Labourers . woes 0 40 
Motor truck deve: Re ato A A ities SE 0 40 
Motor truck driver and Penge RECITES 1 40 
Road grader operators—(gas) . 5 0 50 
Road roller opera eats ae seat: 0 70 
Shovel operators—(gas) . 1 00 
Tractor operators .. 0 45 
Watchmen (cath si. 0 40 


Construction of primary power services 
‘at Dorval, P.Q. Name of contractor, Cana- 
dian Hoosier Engineering Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, July 31, 1941. Amount of 
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contract, $17,500. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Linemen .. . $0 83 
Electricians . 0 83 
Cable splicers .. 0 83 
Labourers . - 0 44 
@arpenters,.. 4. 0s ; 0 77 
Motor truck pie a Sega ae : 0 45 
Motor truck driver and penota Ate SERS 1 45 


Primary development at Prince George, 
B.C. Name of contractor, Carter-Halls- 
Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date 
of contract, July 25, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $294,452.75. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. .. . $0 55 
Asphalt tamperers, Gepotionl, and ooh de pes 0 45 
FS IAGCESTIATUINS feet ea ae 9 otek la tele cate 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. . 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. 0 75 
Cement finishers .. .. .. p wae 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ocpacatoiies 
Steamers, Were ka 
Gas. or estan deen" d's lip 


Dragline operators (aveate or ayy i 
Dragline firemen .. .. .. .. 
Dragline oilers .. . 
Drivers si, 
Driver, horse anit rth 
Driver, team and wreeet EArt 
Drill runners .. sicauihs| ara 
Compressor sevatoes G as On Melee 3 waeet mas 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums .. 
Three or more drums .. 
Enginemen, stationary .. 
Labourers .. . mike ts 
Motor truck atabars eS 
Motor truck driver and asks 
Pipelayers, caulkers and eadaner: Kew ais 
Powdermen .. 


im ie 


SISO 8O1S Stoo SO 
OAT RORWHaAD 
SoOaAanansSsesenean 


Ter ee) 
an rPR PR ROT 
SOaAaanssauas 


Pumpmien 295% 8 
Road grader Sp acutciae 
ELOMSEGUAWIL IS tees agate. hk Mee caiah clot neksmpagen rans 0 45 
Including team .. . 0 80 
Gas. Ree 93 1s 0 50 
Road roller Operators bobcat) < or gas. 3) asp Tats ys 0 70 
Rodmen, reinforced steel . 0 50 


Steam shovel: 


Hngireers’2cyi i. 1 123 
@ranemen!).7'.. 1... 0 90 
HHIVOTIMN CITE Sas oh Gren tors 0 743 
@ilersere: ee Pare 0 60 
Shovel operators ichey 1 123 


Tractor operators: 


Soke A Vd ee oe a ee Sore Ee 0 50 
Merourmestreich:.. .tyauhotmen sees Sigs 0 70 
Watchmen .. 0 40 


Development work at White Horse, Yukon 
Territory. Name of contractor, British Yukon 
Navigation Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. Date 
of contract, July 31, 1941. Amount of con- 
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tract, $319,000. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Axemen . ee $0 70 
Asphalt mixer Bpbratert ss Ae 0 80 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. ey 1 00 
Concrete mixer operators ore or Velooayi 0 80 
Labourers ... a4 0 70 
Motor truck aiivets ; 0 75 
Motor truck driver and mice 1 75 
WiatehmMen sens... 0 65 


ry 


Erection of a radio range station at Grande 
Prairie, Alta. Name of contractors, Western 
Construction & Lumber Co., Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. Date of contract, July 25, 1941. Amount 
of contract, $8,225. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Axemen ..... Bife $0 50 
Carpenters and “oiners AB 0 90 
Cement finishers .. .. .. gs 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Moperationy 

Steam . Salis 0 70 

GiaseeOIeleC ata +. watchs on sie ites 0 55 
Orsvers eee at 0 45 
Driver, horse teh ee snieece tne Fete 0 60 
Driver, team and glen. Pacts Shek Mai in Padre ad rR 0 75 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. 0 85 
Labourers .. .. : 0 45 
Motor truck Grivers: : SMe eee 0 50 
Motor truck driver and avdel we 1 50 
Painters an C1aZlCrsiy.s tars cic) es) hie 0 80 
Road grader operators— 

ETOrsecia wren te tea ected Mees ee 0 50 

LEASES YE Ebates crereh Cab ene Gay sa gee Ge aA DESMO Ay Se 0 80 

Gas ie eee ta. cat ielen. setweke 0 60 
Rodmen, Oy stock! 0 65 
Sheet metal workers .. .. .. . 0 90 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos) .. . 0 90 
Tractor operators: 

Small . ee eee 0 673 

Metourneau, fetes sail. 0 70 
Watchinengh ohueei ene 0 40 





Application of top soil at the airport at 
Moncton, N.B. Name of contractor, Rayner 
Construction Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, August 19, 1941. ‘Amount of con- 


tract, $25,110. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
ID ygaigeygcM Spe $0 35 
Driver, horse end eu iy a 0 50 
Driver, team and mee Ce RN RE: OSE 0 65 
Pabourers :.°.. % ears 0 35 
Motor truck Anes -s¢ as 0 40 
Motor truck driver and tack? 1 40 


Additional development work at Dunnville, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Dufferin Paving 
and Crushed Stone Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 28, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $28,814.70. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 
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Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. .. .. $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, sriaprnads and: spreadure a 0 40 
Blacksmiths .. .. EOS So ea ce Oe 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpewsits Sc | eae Ge 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners .. 0 60 
Cement finishers . 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer 4 Se ee 
STEAM. Seah Wate ceis sree ase 
Gas. or elec. 
Compressor operators Grae or Praise!) 
Drivers . “s Si Mele 
Driver, horse Se EAE AMS ae 
Driver, team and Sn xT MES... Bits (3. GRE 
Drill runners . F F 
Engineers operating stow: 


Single or double drums.. 0 65 

Three or more drums.. . 0 75 
Enginemen, stationary .. .. lsat. 0 45 
Hoist operators—tower CER: or ine, ee Le 0 45 
Labourers .. .. 0 35 
Machinists .. .. ete cate 0 60 
Machinists’ pipers Se Le 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and ‘elke 1 40 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. Gee Bs oa oiSudae ae 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. 0 45 
Powdermen *%.. of. 0 45 
Pumpmen..... 0 45 
Road grader operons 

HOrsedraw lasses cckies Bas 0 40 

Tnvchidimesteais t2 orescence ce | castes 0 70 

Gases tate ae ees 0 45 
Road roller Siereitors: (steam « or Meets) Perse 0 65 
Rodmen,reinforced#steel. -t.. eect 6 wsplek tes 0 45 
Steam shovel: 

Engineers .. . 1 00 

Cranemen .... . se Paice 2 0 75 

Fremen: ...)65) se. cu) 6 ne Oe 0 60 

Oilers easiest 0 50 
Shovel operators Cae 1 00 
Tractor operators: 

Tetourneau,, 6G. cu eee case cuits 0 55 

Smale. sc te 0 45 
WiiebGIOn ohm byaiacme.- 0 30 
Additional development work at Fort 


William, Ont. Name of contractor, Mr. E. 
A. Bell, Fort William, Ont. Date of contract, 
July 28, 1941. Amount of contract, $11,660. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers .. : : $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, sriooters. ana aden aye 0 45 
iBlacksmithseeietee. cone. 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Kélpers ae 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners .. 0 70 
Cement finishers .. .. .. Pag A 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ae fa 

Steamer. ceyss 0 65 

Gas. or elec. P 0 50 
Compressor operators (eas. or Mey”. 0 50 
IDYGhiaush as He IS 0 40 
Driver, horse sad Arik 0 55 
Driver, team and aren, ehanc is 0 75 
Drill runners .. .. . “ 0 50 
Electricians (inside wiremien) eerie, oe 1s 0 70 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Singleior doublesdrums, ..j-.ts) ep side tas 0 65 

Three or more drums..... 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or athe.) 2 0 70 
Enginemensistationary, 6% .otse ls. aates (el ss 0 50 
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Per hour 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.) .. .. .. 0 50 
Labourers .. .. 0 40 
Machinists . Nh siuheietan eee ieee 0 65 
Machinists’ Melpers BCoad a ciee Stat Re moll Mes 0 45 
Motor truck drivers... .. . 0 45 
Motor truck driver and rade. 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. or) : 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters Seabee eie tate 0 90 
IPOWiGlerineny va tae seen cs! tek © 0 50 
Pumpmen: ..) .. 0 50 
Riggers Ceenetany 0 55 


Road grader Speraton: 
Horsedrawn .. re 
Including team fee.) 1 <6 
Gas. 


Road roller Gherstors (steam ¢ or ead s 5 derail ave 


Rodmen, reinforced steel . 
Steam shovel: 
Bin gimeers a. os ociveey tc 
Cranemen.. .. 


Rodmen, remiorced! Steels... c.:y08 «a0 ee euusie 


Steam 


shovel : 


Engineers .. . 
Cranemen . 
Firemen ....... 
@ilersiceee tee 


Shovel 


operators KG eae. me 


Tractor operators: 
SMmallios esa: s 043 2's oe SWNT 
MU STOULMEA IU MCLC. 5.0) ae, aus. sem! san 
Watchmen . 
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Per hour 
0 45 


Additional development work at St. Eugene, 
Ont. Name of contractor, Bertrand & Frere, 


L’Orignal, Ont. 
Amount of contract, $123,229. 


1941. 


Date of contract, August 11, 


A fair 


wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 


BUUCINCI em ene ee vere t Ne Menciae uke ate | al 0 65 


Oilerst.:7 Ss 0s oa ee aie Py eer ae 0 55 
Shovel operators ee pice Rete ee ee 1 10 
Tractor operators: 

Sorat ie, era Vo ean ences oremne, hey a Rous. 0 50 

MCLOUTNOEAM OCC sn sth ccnls cuticl 4 dplecialaitlmeds oe 0 60 


BAC RG) TTS Ca Pe a ae an oa NR 0 35 


Additional development work at Scoudouc, 
N.-B. Name of contractor, Dexter Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Fairville, N.B. Date of con- 
tract, August 4, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$106,725. A fair wages schedule was included 


in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Asphalt rakers .. .. .. “8 $0 50 
Asphalt tampers, cuiceth ard ands apieadew ‘A, 0 40 
LEO <eiiavinleshey Grads hs Be AO ae ee ae fe ae or 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... Mie estar ree nas 0 40 
WAT DeNLCISEONGeOMMeClS i seam see sires cel relen ete 0 55 
Cement finishers .. .. .. Saas 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operaiors-e 
Steam. ..7.. 
Gas. or elec. 
Compressor operators (eas. or fe elea.) Re 
Drivers) ss 
Driver, horse aiid eat x 
Driver, team and waco A AVA a a A 
Drill runners .. .. 
Electricians (inside wisemen yi" 
Engineers operating steam: 
Single-or, double: drums. Wy. %% fa. ee. Meet 
Three or more drums .. 
Enginemen, stationary . ; 
Hoist operators—tower (aad! or ee) soins RM 
Labourers . 
Machinists .. he Sees 
Machinists’ helpers .. . 
Motor truck drivers .. .. . 
Motor truck driver and rire 
Painters (spray) . 5 
Painters and cee eR 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. ee RSE? 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 
Pow dermen sane aocese atk 
Pumpmnienwesiee RY 
Road grader pe eratora: 
Horsedra wine. + sic cexenn Seer emo’. SR EY 0 
Including team?isie..Pie ees ten. 0 60 
0 
0 


ooocoocoa 
Dar DOW LP RP DD 
omoo ana © 


eooooqooorckoeo: oo oe @& Oo 
PP RPO DWR RP DW RP PATS 
aon onranaacooaananco & 


Gass pki esate aa, 
Road roller Beeraiors Neteeen or eee ) ze ee 


Asphalt rakers.. 


Asphalt tampers, srhbotliers bhid iapreaders as 


Blacksmiths. . Sibetattierent ere Ok one 
Blacksmiths’ helpers phe R enim HAS aa 
Carpenters and joiners .. .. . 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 


Cement and concrete mixer  Opatatoree 
Leann ete erase crctenc Mittene can mes 


Gas. or elec. 


Compressor operators (eas. or Pee y nea 


DrIverse see sire 
Driver, horse and ‘chart | : 
Driver, team and wagon Regis aki ate 
Drill runners .. 
Electricians (inside wiemeny” 
Engineers operating steam: 

Single or double drums .. 


sbhreetor more drums). cf 06 fe. hie, on clones 


Enginemen, stationary . 


Hoist operators—tower (gen or Pate) Sone Meas 


TAD OULEK Sete ae enere acer creme oias 
Machinists .. .. 5 AER SE 
Machinists’ Helpers Neri 

Motor truck drivers .. .. .. 
Motor truck driver and trick. 
Painters (spray) . 

Painters and elameran 

Pipefitters (surface—temp. work 


Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 


Powdermen .. .. . 

IECIMPMIEN woe stats Rcrey sheer 

Road grader bibcatctes 
Horsedrawn .. . 
Including team .. .. 
(Gasscagies! 


Road roller Opereione (steam or reo 5 Ste 


Rodmen, reinforced steel . 
Steam shovel— 


J SavahSD ee ot oe raioc 85 In Poe ho. Onn omOt 


Cranemen .. . 
Firemen .. .. 
Oilers 2 
Shovel averatars Coase 
Tractor operators— 
cyoote tle ee eye ae 
Letourneau, etc. .. 
Watchmen .. 


Per hour 


$0 50 
0 40 
0 55 
0 40 


oqoooooqoccocoo 
mr DoW LP LP DD 
COU crn SD Or Gr Or Cr 


& 


oooocorocoocoococoe 
PPR AIK DRER RP DW RP PAID 
Hoar © Ot OU S © SO SOS GA Or Gr Ot Cr 


Additional development work at Blissville, 


N.B. Name of contractor, Canada Construc- 
tion Co., Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. Date of con- 
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tract, August 4, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$80,720.30. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


$0 50 
0 40 
0 55 


Asphalt rakers .. .... : 
Asphalt tampers, ginbothers. ail a wt 
Blacksmiths .. . bah 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .. .. .. 
Carpenters and joimers .. .. ... 
Cement finishers .. os 
Cement and concrete mixer yiahesabense 
Steantas, Ax) 
Gas. or elec. 
Compressor Norratone yp anes or y lore Pre Pe 
Drivers . Ef 
Driver, horse aet) aay: 
Driver, team and Pacon 2 
Drill runners .. . 
Electricians (inside wireaentsee 
Engineers, operating steam— 


SuSloce BS S'S 


DrDor WP Lh D 
onmoo ona © 


Powdermen ..-.. . 
Pumpmen... 

Riggers ketheral)' 

Road grader Spetatorss. 


Singlevor, double adrums avin. ace cece 0 60 
Three or more drums .. . 0 70 
Enginemen, stationary .. .. .. .. «» 0 45 
Labourers .. . 0 35 
Machinists .. .. Bre Muah are 0 60 
Machinists’ Bidlyiers 5 0 40 
Motor truck drivers .. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and PEA be We 
Painters (spray) . ; 0 65 
Painters and oes ais ee a A ita 0 55 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. ore Re see 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Plumbers-and steamfitters .. .. .. .. .. 0 60 
0 45 

0 45 

0 50 


ton, Alberta. 
1941. 


Per hour 

Driver, team and wagon .... .. 0 75 
Dril ninners.. se. ; 0 55 
Engineers operating steara’ 

Single drums 22 2206. 0 70 

Doublerariwwis ee 0 80 
Enginemen, stationary . 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or Pelee) severe 0 55 
EaDOUrErS teas Toon ee) ce eee ee oc enaeeets 0 45 
Ma Chimiststs «terrae isc) tease means. 0 70 
Machinists’ helpers .. .. . 0 50 
Motor truck drivers . faeae 0 50 
Motor truck driver and trucks 1 50 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. worey 0 60 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 0 54 
Powdermen. . 0 55 
PruMpnren* . . s ae 0 55 
Road grader jidetiore 

Horsedrawn .. .. 0 50 

Including team .. 0 80 

Case ees os 0 60 
Road roller epenatory’ (steam « or bans!) be tet at 0.70 
Rodmen, reinforced steel . 0 55 
Steam shovel— 

Engineers .. .. 1 00 

@ranemen 2: 2. .< 0 75 

Firemen .. 0 60 

Oilers . a 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas. 1 00 
Tractor operators— 

Letourneau, etc. .. . 0 70 

Small .. : 0 673 
Watchmen .. .. 0 40 


Development of a radio range station at Fort 


Amount of contract, $7,685. 


St. John, B.C. Name of contractors, Western 
Construction and Lumber Co., 
Date of contract, August 14, 


Ltd., Edmon- 


A fair 


wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:—_ 


Horsedrawn .. . 0 40 

HAG UChiaTO LEAIINNE el cic ine be id adheadoeciasla 0 60 

Ma tas NY Te wg ROSES EN 0 45 
Road roller oetitoed: tslaarae or ae aia a 0 60 
Rodmen, reinforced steel . 0 45 
Steam Shovel— 

Engineers .. .. .. 0 90 

MRATEM EN IAs Me SEE a d's as bic optalenetcael: 0 70 

BAT CINEMAS cares XG aie ao be euuauae che bane Les 0 55 

Qillens ki, las ke 0 50 
Shovel operators Poh: 0 90 
Tractor operators— 

TeSS Ta ee MPR NE A ASL RO ae SIE La UR BOMREDO Faye MALI 0 45 

HetOuUrMeall, ELCs 2 neNpeinine I Celaibs uae url 0 55 
Wis tohimien- sates) es 0 30 


Construction of additional development at 
Currie Barracks, Alberta. Name of contractor, 
Dutton Brothers and Company, Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, August 15, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $20,064.75. <A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. .. $0 60 
Asphalt tampers, Saeoros. and pe be 0 50 
Blacksmiths .. . tte 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners .. . 0 90 
Cement finishers .. .. .. he 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer evmcrathiret 
Stes Ki ous. eictuicers 0 70 
Gas. or elec. 0 55 
Compressor operators (eas. or erelee ba 0 55 
Drivers . 0 45 
Driver, horse vind marten 0 60 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths \.secpesee een eee $0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers :20%., 4.) «cue <s 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners .. 0 90 
Cement finishers . 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer Hepat 
Steam .. 
Gas. or elec. . 

Drivers .. A 

Driver, horse ae ei 

Driver, team and raeen: oh 

Drill runners .. sath 

Electricians (inside aD iemenie 


oo oo ococ Se © & 
Bm Croce N Dw Os 
COO OOO SO OOH OS 


Enginemen, stationary .. .. .. .. .. 
Labourers .. .. 
Lathers— 
Metal . 0 80 
Wood . 0 80 
Metal aloe tied! on sats ees andl ate 
tached ceilings. . 3 beget. ss Asc 0 90 
Motor truck drivers .. .. .. 0 50 
Motor truck driver and eeuuice f'50 
Painters (spray), ..fssue - 0 85 
Painters and glaziers .. .. .. 0 80 
Plasterers . er arscsik cit uste =: albeeiiene! ‘o,c, Seem 1 05 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material) . rst ogee 0 55 
Plumbers and Steet Sono 3 ‘ 1 05 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers biel men 
‘assigned to help tradesmen) . 0 50 
Poowdermen .. .. . 0 55 
Jeobhochasestsity pe oe Aen 0 55 
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Per hour 
Road grader operators— 


THORSE CURE WAEs SAC peE IS) dalek oe ab nein to'el its ca lovemieied Si 0 50 

TeACWirel My SA GOR IIA), «5 9)5)6 4 ove coro eles Rete ts Shee Mere 0 80 

Gasitu se 4 0 60 
Rodmen, aeinforeed PeOeCN 0 65 
Roofers— 

Welt andy gravel) patents COmpiy.\) «<6 thee 0 50 

pikeet: raetale sama mc eis ny wie eee! elas vei tersy ae 1 00 
Sheetimetalvworkerse riers. ae ve oss ee 0's 1 00 
Shinclerss wood asbestos). oy sisiles 06 die sis is 0 90 
Tractor operators— 

Sinallywspor des hes tae rsdn nel stores be 0 674 


TeeLOUTNEATIP CbCA (Hedi chow bebe wdele se sekated os 0 70 
Wiatbolnin crams svi) ee elbnsacal. .ssueddiireloierae Slealis sv, ec 0 40 


Development work at Fort Saint John, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Tomlinson Construction 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
August 13, 1941. Amount of contract, $262,- 
356.50. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


August 13, 1941. 


Amount of contract, $29,- 
387.60. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. .. .. $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, sone here: aad. pa, an enn 0 45 
Blacksmiths .. .. oni abterre® tule 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers pouhs: drat es 0 424 
Carpenters and joiners... ..... 0 70 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 0 55 


Cement and concrete mixer een eats 


SUCH cutyeubaks wicvats elas 
Gas. or elec. 


Compressor operators ae or cinch cfs! We 


Drivers Lcuss 

Driver, horse ork oer 

Driver, team and muon ete auibe 
Drill runners,, .2/ s*% 3 ety 
Engineers, operating fetal 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers .. .. .. at \ofeleraue LON OO 
Asphalt tampers, endeilors aad Creadera. 0 50 
Blacksmiths’ nepettis * CL EAN: SEENON Os ERS ERA ene 0 50 
Blacksmiths .. .. Sees 0 70 
Carpenters and ieicers 3 0 90 
Cement finishers .. .. .. He 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer A a 

Steams. 4. 0 70 

Gas. or elec. : 0 55 
Compressor operators (eas. or eieiec ie 0 55 
Drivers . 0 45 
Driver, horse and Mart 0 60 
Driver, team and wee ARON 0 75 
Drill runners .. .. oe 0 55 
Engineers, operating ere 

Single drums .... ’ 0 70 

Double drums .. .. . We disse 0 90 
Engineers, crane (Henn ae or r elec.) Peale: 0 70 
Enginemen, stationary .. .. 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower Ce or aie 0 55 
Labourers .. . Sasiooe: 0 45 
DAS CliMishonmisetet a a. sare Nen na ce 0 70 
Machinists’ helpers’ 3.42.4. *.. 0 50 
Motor truck drivers .. ... 0 50 
Motor truck driver and Gee é 1 50 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. woes 4 0 60 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. 0 56 
Powdermen . 0 55 
Pumpmen... aie uidlel sats 0 55 
Road grader bbarhicre: 

Horsedrawn . ante oisi) Siete. 0. 50 

cludins bean rs cars siete tens 0 80 

Gasi o). : 0 60 
Road roller oparntors, Giddant'o or gas. ae 0.70 
Rodmen, reinforced steel . 0 65 
Steam shovel— 

FIM IME CTS sient do's canescens 1 00 

C@ranem chi tise. bata lay ei: 0 75 

Hiremen pas AAS LAKES 0 60 

Oilers . 0 50 
Shovel operators meg 1 00 
Tractor operators— 

PAM fae fe 0 673 

Letourneau, etc. 0 70 
Watchmen ..... 0 40 


Additional development work at Macleod, 


Alta. 
tion Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 


Contractor, Western Canada Construc- 
Date of contract, 


Single or double drums .. .. .. 0 70 

Three or more drums .. .. . 0 75 
Enginemen, stationary... Z 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower Cons or “alba, 5 wt ay 0 45 
labourers .. -. ». 0 40 
Machinists .. . slaiulealaasety ale 0 65 
Machinists’ hepecs eh eee eae 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. .. . 0 40 
Motor truck driver and cea 1 40 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. . 0 40 
(PO Wel erimien ws 's)51) se) t)s)a! Wereareverlliers/ ite 0 45 
Pumpmen: <7.’ 3/. ONO 0 45 
Road grader 1 

EVOrSeAra we iae heute eis eae amen esl Velen! ate 0 40 

Tncluding pLeandyc. Weis, eat ie tL scciielol oamks op ine 0 70 

Gas Seas Rete es 0 50 
Road roller opeiatars (steam ¢ or cae ) paket Poe 0 70 
Rodmen, reinforced steel .. .. .. 2. oe ee oe 0 45 


Steam shovel— 
OMEMICETS Verelle Ahetsiteciel law) si lela jets |e) love, |ovetnale 1 00 


COTATI OTACIN Asie ul caverie ats Alea eile/oh spall etg Sanaiy cate 0 75 
EATETCI Yael allvereurele: caisiscee al elsl ters walters 0 60 
Oilers’ Lisi s.. AA Ru cue sorte eRe Ries 0 50 
Shovel dperntore (fas. sr Sahay MOH eA, Meat 1 00 


Tractor operators— 
Grins bla eee eiee me eli eissiietaiisie. es: as fausaiere 0 50 
MOLOUMMeATE CLC.) ct as youu se. es, ee iisietie 0 60 
NVCALGHATIOING «cul erty sre ccouni\eas sateiebne-si'vereh ocor le sil sie 0 40 


Development work at Bowden, Alberta. 
Name of contractor, Western Canada Construc- 
tion Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, 
August 13, 1941. Amount of contract, $272,- 
176.75. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
- Asphalt rakers .. ..... Mates ee rie SUED) 
Asphalt tampers, osihine ana Loresders ie 0 45 
PS RESIGNS foey ese ihe es: EAYI ISS. ole, tein co) cpamie Pola pepe 0 70 
iplacksmithswhelpersinns mi. ies: tere pier) ole oie lace 0 50 
(Carpenters ANd jJOMELS: goss cee oss .de 8, 2a, se 0 95 
Cement finishers .. .. . ee ee 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer S aber 
Steam .. 0 70 
Gas. or elec. 0 45 
Compressor ATEN AS Co or og ES 0 45 
RVers... F 0 40 
Driver, horse ne pk dy 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon .. . 0 65 
Drill runners . 0 45 
Electricians (inside w i enahy’ : 1 00 


Engineers, operating, Be ntresis 
Sao OWCLETINI Ge o:5. totes asl; melee = *h).3-ee sae! aba 0 70 
Double drums .. SLE aT ites 


oO 
[ee] 
Oo 
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Per hour Per hour 
Enginemen, stationary .. . aes ie 0 50 Firemen: sel Se REI Jac eoortebaren Bees 0 60 
Hoist operators—tower Cree or Pelee) he als 0 45 @ilerseewh. vase Sibi cide au do.ey ye RTE S 0 50 
MPADOULEYS teen acres e. sce vee nese use inter tsleiters, dee fe) 0 40 Shovel operators Conse sis we a wo GIDE eee 1 00 
Machinists .. .. iy Later dots Selete Meere Uber e Mester itcts, | %e 0 70 Tractor operators— 
Machinists’ ibiates Sia Marat Malet Med Mad Maa hea eee 0 45 Srniall) AiBih cy den cme cats cae OCIS MMESE <2 0 60 
Motor truck drivers .. .. . Se TE, 0 40 TetOurneauWetCsie y wen coMec mes sis <5: 40 oP tele ewrs 0 70 
Motor truck driver and A alot tet tere BEDRY 1 40 Watchmenicc wis vere: MR verve Bete 0 35 
Painters (spray) . ar Coles Mera ee DIE + Baa 0 90 
Painters and bl see dies 1G ARDY RS; 0 80 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. mortals LEAP 0 50 ay 5 : 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 0 40 Additional development at High River, Alta. 
IPOW.GETIMEN A. ti 6 Pass Su ats oie i ete lime has 0 45 Name of contractors, Western Canada Con- 
“temas Haar ee Ro mag nara TA asc taal 045 struction Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date of con- 
oad grader opera ay 1 sit ang, MUIMOURD tract, August 14, 1941. Amount of contract, 
Tacluding steam “2224.00 oeered, cool © «$18,422. A fair wages-schedule was included in 
Gas, searids suas dates, eNO the contract as follows :— 
Road roller peo (steam ¢ or neuen x. BENE 0 70 Per hour | 
Rodmen, reinforced steel 22°00" 2.9. 0 45 Asphalt rakers .. .. .. ae Mr . 
Steam shovel— Asphalt tampers, Emouttere antl Gers se 0 50 | 
Engineers .. +... eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee P00 IBIACKSHUCUS Ve"'ss ee teen Ge ee oe ss te ake eh OmED 
Cranemen Se Nuance Sa aati ON en et 0 75 Blacksmiths’ @hielpersicjyteen Beme es. set. Bs. 0 50 
Firemen 6. ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ne ee 0 60 Carpenters and jJOIners ..assmeeiase fae Bibel 0 90 
@ilersim <2 nx. site ttanmhater oo varésnen Be 0 50 Chane Ohishers ©. te 0 60 | 
Shovel operators je Sind aubersine crag) tle ahtts Sine aor 1 00 Cate anid’ coticrete aaniser piopeteete 


Tractor operators— Steani’ 2", °". 
Srna yes ie 6 WE Soe te ot taret Me ES EMS 0 50 
Letourneaus eter sani ieee) DI ER RO: 0 60 

Wiatchm eng v4... <LI Re ETRE Eee 0 40 


Gas. or elec. AMS 
Compressor operators (eas. or Peery 
WOTIVerS ss. cs 
Driver, horse saa att" 
Driver, team and woven. ; 
. , I riileronners) ye. a. woh teense te 
Construction of water supply line at Moss- Pobourdis*’. 2,12, th tee 
bank, Sask. Name of contractors, R. B. Wachiniste*)' 1.) Jeon: 
McLeod & Co., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of con- Machinists’ helpers . 
tract, August 14, 1941. Amount of contract, Motor truck drivers .. 


: : . Motor truck driver and truck . 
$19,246. A fair wages schedule was included in Diventiced (aittdés icp ee ee 


SPS OOS S29 O11 SOOO Oe Ore: 
OOrmon aw Ph oN DP Gost 
arProooo oc onc oon ae 


the contract as follows:— Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. . 
Per hour Plumbers and steamfitters’. 7.2 0... 3. es oe 
Asbestos insulation workers .. .. .. .. .. .. $0 75 Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
Asphalt, rakers .. ..... me 0 55 assigned to help tradesmen) .. .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Asphalt tampers, oot soe, eerie 48 0 45 POW GETIMNCI. 5 "se 8 4 Vining ele) ok eR nisl de nant ele 0 55 
IBIACKSIMNIUNS Sams neldierabeceion "sa at cobiasa erste 0 65 Pumpmen .. .. Aaa Lae 0 55 
Pleskemitns tMelOers vic les. scss ORO Gee e Wer eee 0 45 Road grader operators— 
Brick and hollow tile ieee ets 1 10 FLOrsedrawn ee se Setaes Ware tate es as. eleu dete 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (ae Including tear Tl sf as se G8 ees yee ee 
and tempering mortar) .. 0... "2. 2... 045 Gasser eee oie ef, hie (Oe 
@atpenters anc |Oimers strewn Meer ies 0 75 Road roller operators (steam « or ey 0 70 
Cement finishers .. .. .. shes cetcaes) oy O60 Rodmen, reinforced steel . 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer pendaen s Steam shovel— 
Steam, abuse Wnpimeers es es) Recess se ee ess Seal 10 


Cranehienl.chich tee eens 2S Sere 0 7. 


0 

Gas. or elec. 5 
Miremen ten Wee Pes Sa oe Cees fe cease 0 60 
0 

0 


Compresssor Operators: (eas. or Pelea dhe 

Drivers .. .. 

Driver, horse and Cone 

Driver, team and wacon, het ae a a a 
rallerunners ee seon so Cele ie i ce 
Wabourers ts. see. 

Machinists. . Ais «Was 

Machinists’ helpers’! terete 

Motor truck drivers .. 4 

Motor truck driver and tintete.. 

Painters (spray) . 

Painters and elavicra : 

Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) Mi 

Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. . 

Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers all” men 


Oilers "Ss ee ei es se Bis oe 05 
Shovel operators (gaa 5. SO 10 
Tractor operators— 

Sra: Cw ee Es kee ee Se ee 0 673 

Metoummenu, vet teste ocak. voles = 0 70 
AVIS UCRIOR 20 Scie si MSc) oeReRs os pec uae 0 40 


Construction of additional taxi strips at the 
aerodrome at Saskatoon, Sask. Name of con- 
tractor, Evans Gravel Surfacing Co., Ltd., 
Saskatoon, Sask. Date of contract, August 19, 
1941. Amount of contract, $49,956. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 


eon Ree CO) aks Sr Co aon 2) SO SS 
common OR RP RTT RON OR GON 
AKIroennanoodouanodcad 


assigned to help tradesmen) . SEW ae 0 45 
FOWMOMREHD ITS. EM read ccm DOD follows :— 
Pumpmen .. AACR CoA AAR 5) hye Sane 0 50 Per hour 
Steam shovel— Asphalt rakers .. .. . «: Leetow 1180, 55 
Pngineers 2508 AE ee eee ee eee 1 00 Asphalt tampers, ei Eat: anu: Genders ie 0 45 


Cranemen?.2% 5%) 5. Sacre ee ee ane eens 0 75 Blacksmiths! ocas cles: coop cc. cotens < vem isle 0 65 
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Per hour Per hour 
BlacksmiiG Ase Wel Oers'.. sees stro sist eeilce hats. oi 0 45 Drivers .. . 0 35 
@arpentersiand jomers +2 3. f2cside (sa tistics, 0 75 Driver, horse Bnd ‘carte 0 50 
Cement finishers .. .. .. Seiwevndiee 0 60 Driver, team and were Fe ete 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Re reeatoreey Wri TUMNers is. spew see ’« 0 45 
Steam . 0 70 Labourers .. .. Be vie 0 35 
Gas. or elec. 0 50 Motor boat operatars sy 0 40 
Compressor openers enh or pielée vz. ; 0 50 Motor truck drivers .. .. . 0 40 
Driversac.gs: Peto eS SE en ee 0 40 Motor truck driver and pies f, 1735 
Drivers, horse and cae 0 55 Painters (spray) . - 0 65 
Driver, team and wagon . 0 75 Painters and otaciere. is Pee 0 55 
Drill runners 3... ; oe 0 50 Pipefitters (surface—temp. EA hae 0 50 
Engineers, operating dented Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. 0 45 
Single or double drums .. .. .. 0 70 ROW Germenth IT ice, ache 0 45 
Three or more drums .. .. 0 75 Pumpmenn.. tbe 0 45 
Enginemen, stationary .. .. . 0 50 Riggers Conera 0 50 
WAbOurersis 8 tates ee hoe gone ee 0 40 Road grader operators— 
Witsreliimisus techie cues 0 70 Horsedrawn . 4d 8 0 40 
Machinists’ helpers . 0 45 Mnoliciae team ete vat se act eee 8 os 0 60 
Motor truck drivers .. ae 0 45 Gas. J Sree 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Pd 1 45 Road roller operators (team 6 or ‘pas. i ees 0 60 
Painters (spray) . 0 80 Steam shovel— 
Painters and athirtenis PICT. 0 70 PON PIMNCCrS ciate bioch ashe ey rest ee Sta 0 90 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. asian 0 55 @EAMEMIEN tsi sl os 5 sae: arora gcssh ese 0 70 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 0 55 Firemen .. d 0 55 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. ... 1 00 ICUS. cor eee Bi sie 0 50 
Plumbers’ and steamfitters’ helpers adaintt men Shovel operators ae 0 90 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 Tractor operators— 
Powdermen $1°9,08, RaQ tee Grieteweeenccee 0:90 Small . Fareed i. a et i, ee tye 0 45 
Pumpmenins pees es 0 50 NEQCOUTTLEA UL, CLC tctet eisiaeineeleante pil (SShRrO hs oo ets 0 55 
Riggers (general) .. .. . 0 60 Watchmen}. °..... 0 30 


Road grader operators— 


Hlorsedrawiy ates ee las. PAS ae or seine. Se 0 45 
Hnchucine*teamays (Ay APES Bacal Re a SY 0 80 
Gast! saA8% 5 4)48: 0 55 
Road roller opeestore Mksbiin Te or Seaaey. ; 0 70 
Fvoamen, remirorced. seen. seven. tie cok es 0 50 
Steam shovel— 
HMNEINCerS HIYA! Ba 98s Pere bos 1 00 
ramen enema inet ivee Ri fae see een ae Uo: ay ie 0 75 
PATO AVE, Sal aed lec RAMA ACNO RE ae REA ths RE eas 0 60 
Oilersis, Wa S 083 Lad Se Rn ote. 0 50 
Shovel operators rele!) | hee Ce he aoe 1 00 


Tractor operators— 
UNA Tih ee ee MEL enn s, ey hoo: eh reg 0 60 
IGCLOURNESUE, CUCM at) eater crice, kt sot eS 0 70 
WWEine swans ay ye. BR ReP 0 35 


Development work at Shelburne, N.S. Name 
of contractors, T. C. Gorman (Nova Scotia) 
Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, August 
14, 1941. Amount of contract, $157,670. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

Per hour 

Asphalt rakers .. .:.. PA Acs $0),50. 

Asphalt tampers, pare niars, padi pentel oe 0 40 

Bilacksmaittlis oi: ew Lercmtesams i. abs seme wanes ee 0 55 

Blacksmiths helperswcueay caste eeceeerds carta cc 0 40 


Boatmenn tow boas) sopant ernest seen ae 0 35 
Brick and hollow tile Savers Pils 0 75 

Brick and hollow tile gam helpers diving 
atid, temipermermortar peels. se oceeen ss 0 40 
Carpenters: andayoinerseaecs dere. ctteen css 0 55 
Cement finishers .. .. .. Reb eo 0 50 

Cement and concrete mixer anemones 

Steams: eeareege Ural... Sha eee. se. Sapte: 0 60 
Gas-nor eleche a. AS WLAN 0 45 
Compressor dieoator’ (east or melee) © a Me 0 45 
per day 


Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. Suess «400 

Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to ie aNowed 
whether employed full or part time) .. .. 5 00 


Regina, Sask. 
1941. 


Additional development at Moose Jaw, Sask, 


Asha ty Pakersivewey. (at 


Asphalt tampers, Sooners, aa coneadiars : 


Blacksmiths . 
Blacksmiths’ NS 
Carpenters and joiners . 
Cement finishers .. 


Cement and concrete mixer abebetabe’s 


Steam . NA 
Gass onvelees $3). 4 ao -5 


Compressor operators Sie ORMCLEC Dia eva, <a) ats 


Drivers *. . 


Driver, horse andl oaeel. 
Driver, team and ABOR : 
Drill runners .. 

Electricians (inside erect We 


Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or ercey ey tert 


Enginemen, stationary . 

Labourers .. .. SU areh 
Motor truck vit evel ORR 

Motor truck driver and facies 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. WORE) : 


Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. 


Powdermen..... 
Pumpmen . 


. Road grader opti so 


FICISed raw: i. 5 «| sere 
inelucdiune teams een. + tes eet. 
Gasteteyes. st. 
Road roller operitets (steam ¢ or ee we 
Rodmen, reinforced steel . 
Steam shovel— 
Engineers’ 4. 220520. 
Cranemen . 
IPEINGNaha sh iad Bes’ a RST s 
Oilers s.. . 


Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. C. Wells, 
Date of contract, August 22, 
Amount of contract, $75,636.75. <A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 


$0 55 
0 45 


Se SOS SS SS Ole SS OS OS: Oo > 
aaonror PRON OGN OR OO 
Soonrnrnroonocncdunodcocad 
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Per hour 
Shovel operators (gas.) .. ... 1 00 
Tractor operators— 
Small .. 0 60 
Letourneau, etc. 0 70 
Watchmen... ... 0 35 
Welders and baseisieor Svcote lease: or elias 0 70 
Additional development at Edmonton, 
Alberta. Name of contractor, Crown Paving 


& Construction Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. 
Date of contract, August 22, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $10,614.40. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers .. ; $0 60 
Asphalt tampers, cacoene nnd rendre ps 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners .. . 0 90 
Cement finishers . , ‘hk 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer EEL 

Gas. or elec. 0 55 
Dragline— 

Operators (steam or gas) . 1 00 

Firemen .. .. 0 60 

Oilers . 0 50 
Drivers .. Bets 0 45 
Driver, horse bad wate: : 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon .. 0 75 
Labourers . : 0 45 
Motor truck ayivege a 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ene a 1 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and Spiilerers| Ges sae 6 0 56 
Road grader operators—gas. . A 0 60 
Road roller operators—steam or gas. .. . 0 70 
Steam shovel— 

POTTING EL Sn rey ie inary Aa eee Visieh Moke Aus ce okey rel ae en 1 00 

Cranemen.... . 0 75 

Firemen . 0 60 

Oilers . : Lh 0 50 
Shovel dikeratne bebe) 1 00 
Tractor operators— 

STE Ee Ue RY cn tee sake viate 0 673 

TEECOUIMCHUSDEEC UNS cee He chncies sro ateateus oe ites 0 70 
Wiatehmen Sire ae. 0 40 
(2) Dredging Work , 


Note—The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair 
Wages Clause providing for the observance 
of current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages and hours of labour, and also empower 
the Minister of Labour to deal with any dis- 
pute which may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorxKS 


Dredging work at Whitby, Ontario. Name 
of contractors, The C. 8. Boone Dredging & 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 21, 1941. Amount of 
contract, approximately $5,557. 


Dredging work at Oshawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, The C. 8. Boone Dredging & 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, August 21, 1941.. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $18,810. 


work at the eastern channel, 
Toronto, Ont. Name of contractors, Mc- 
Namara Construction Co., Ltd., Leaside, Ont. 
Date of contract, August 14, 1941. Amount 
of contract, $14,490. 

Dredging work at Cobourg, Ont. Name of 
contractors, McNamara Construction Co., 
Leaside, Ont. Date of contract, August 15, 
1941. Amount of contract, approximately 
$18,000. 

Dredging work at Dingwall, N.S. Name of 
contractors, The C. S. Boone Dredging & 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 31, 1941. Amount of contract, 
approximately $77,848. 

Dredging work at Hamilton, Ont. Name of 
contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, July 29, 1941. 
Amount of contract, approximately $49,000. 

Dredging work at Port Hope, Ont. Name 
of contractors, The C. S. Boone Dredging & 
Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date 
of contract, July 24. 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $11,068.63. 


Dredging 


Groupe “B” Contracts 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plies, Interior Fittings ete. 


Norr.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Con- 
ditions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


RoyaL CANADIAN Mountep Potice 
Contractor 


..Mercury Mills, Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
-Paton Mfg. Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
--The Slingsby Mfg. Co., 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


Nature of Contract 


Woollen socks .. .. . 
Blue beaver cloth .. .. ... Ltd., 


Scarlet serge lining .. .. 


Mechanics’ overalls .. .. .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sam Brown equipments.. .. Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Field jackets and trousers .. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Post Orrick DEPARTMENT 
Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc... .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 

Pollack & Dorfman, 


Quebec, P.Q. 


Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms .. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms 


Letter carriers’ uniforms 


Scales era ie Laer ee er cen 


Mail bag fittings .. 


Deibergpouches.. 3 dss pies wea 


-- Uniform Cap Mfg. Co., 


-Ottawa, Ont. 


..Jay Wolfe, Inc., Montreal, 


P.Q. 


-Pritchard-Andrews Co., 


Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 


--Mayer Sealing Devices 


Reg’d., Montreal, P.Q. 


-Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 


Ottawa, Ont. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


Karcupener, OntArIo—A Crrtatn Mrar Pacx- 
ING COMPANY AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following repor 
board under the Industrial Dispute toca 
tion Act (LABOUR GAZETTE, August, page 927, 
and the strike reported on page 1094 of this 
issue. Agreement to be in effect from August 
I4, 1941, to January 31, 1943, and thereatter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

No discrimination to be shown by the company 
against any employee on account of union mem- 
bership, or by the employees because any em- 
ployee is not a union member. Departmental 
representatives to be elected by the employees; 
these representatives to choose an employees’ 
executive committee to deal with the manace- 
ment. i 

Hours: 55 per week for both day and night 
work. Employees on night shift to be paid 50 
cents extra for each night worked. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all work over 
55 per week and for all work on Saturday after- 
noon, Sundays and seven specified holidays; 
except that engineers, firemen, janitors, watch- 
men, temperature men and livestock tenders to 
be paid at regular rates. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: for male workers 
under 18 years, 25 cents to be increased to 27 
cents after three months and to 30 cents after 
6 months’ work; male workers over 18 years and 
under 20 years employed in pork kill and cut, 
cellars, export packing, etc., 25 cents for first 
six months, 30 cents after two months and 35 
cents after four months; those over 18 years 
and under 20 years employed on other work, 
from 24 cents to start to 30 cents after six 
months; for female workers, from 24 cents 
when hired to 28 cents after six months; 
for male employees 20 years of age and 
over, 40 cents when employed on a temporary 
basis and also for labourers, helpers and semi- 
skilled workers during their first three months 
of employment, after which their rate is 42 
cents; for skilled male workers 20 years of 
age and over, 45 cents per hour. 

Bonus: each employee to receive a cost of 
living bonus of 10 per cent of his weekly wages, 
with a maximum of $3 per week to any em- 
ployee. When the cost of living index reaches 
115-5 additional bonus to be paid in accordance 
with the war time wages policy of the Dominion 
Government. 

Vacation (effective from January 1, 1942): 
three days’ vacation with pay after one year’s 
service, one week annually after two jears’ 


service, and two weeks after ten years’ service. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by the 
management with the employees’ executive com- 
mittee will be referred to the Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission, and if no satisfac- 
tory settlement reached, application will be 
made for a board under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Toronto, ONTARIO—THE Toronto INDEPEN- 
DENT FurRIpRS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL Fur Workers’ UNIon, 
Locats 35, 40 AND 65. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 5, 1940 
to April 4, 1942. 

All employees to be union members and 
new employees to be employed through the 
union, if available. 

Hours: 8 per day, Monday to Friday, a 40 
hour week. 

Overtime limited to 2 hours per day Monday 
to Friday between September 1 and Novem- 
ber 30, and all overtime at time and one-half. 
Kmployees to be paid for the eight legal 
holidays, and if required to work on such days 
to be paid time and one-half in addition to the 
day’s pay. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: cutters—first 
class $45, second class $40; operators—male 
(first class) $35, male (second class) $30, 
female (first class) $30, female (second class) 
$24; finishers—male . (first class) $35, male 
(second class) $30, female (first class) $30; 
female (second class) $24; blockers and nailers 
(after five years) $32; assistant finishers and 
tapers $22. (These are increases of $5 per week 
for most classes, $4 for the others.) All those 
receiving above the minimum rates-to be paid an 
increase in wages of 15 per cent. 

One apprentice allowed to 13 experienced 
workers. - 

No contracting or subcontracting without the 
union’s consent. Homework is prohibited. 

Employers agree to contribute one per cent 
of payroll and employees one per cent of their 
earnings into the Toronto Fur Workers’ Un- 
employment Insurance Fund. i 

Disputes to be settled by a permanent joint 
conciliation committee. 


Toronto, ONTARIO—CrERTAIN Fur TRIMMING 

MANUFACTURERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL 

Fur Workers’ Union, Locaus 35, 40, 65, 
100 AND 98. 


Agreements to be in effect from April, 1940 
to April, 1942. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for the Toronto Independent 
Furriers’ Association, with these exceptions: 

Overtime permitted on Mondays to Fridays, 
for a 20 week period between July 1 and 
December 30, and all overtime payable at time 
and one-quarter; employees working on legal 
holidays to be paid time and one-quarter in 
addition to regular pay for such day. 

Minimum wages per week: cutters—male, 
(first class) $40, male (second class) $35; 
operators—male (first class) $30, male (second 
class) $25, female (first class) $25, female 
(second class) $20; finishers—male (first class) 
$30, male (second class) $25, female (first class) 
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$25, female (second class) $20; blockers and 
nailers $23 ($28 after five years); assistant 
finishers and tapers $18. 

All workers employed to receive a minimum 
increase of 5 per cent if they had not already 
received such an increase in 1940. 


OwerEn Sounp, OntTaAntio—A CrrTAIN TANNERY 
AND THE ‘TANNING WORKERS’ LOCAL 
UNION oF OWEN SouND. 


Agreement reached following strike reported 
in the LABouR GAZETTE, July, page 787. Agree- 
ment to be in effect from June 3, 1941, to 
November 30, 1941, and thereafter subject to 
30 days’ notice. 

Hours: 9 per day, a 54 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sundays 
and eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wages: for male employees, 
35 cents; all those getting 35 cents per hour 
who have not had at least a 2 cent per hour 
increase, to be paid such an increase: unskilled 
girls 20 cents during first six months and 25 
cents thereafter. 

Bonus: a cost of living bonus to be granted as 
provided in P.C. 7440 or any subsequent Order 
in Council superseding P.C. 7440. 

The grievance committee to meet for the 
setttlement of disputes. 


Mitttown, New  BruNswicK.—CANADIAN 
Corrons Lrp. AND THE UNITED TEXTILE 
Workers’ FeperaAL Union No. 10. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 11, 
1941, to March 11, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union as the 
agency representing its members and employees 
who are or who later become union members 
are expected to maintain their membership. 
New employees must join the union. Length 
of service to be considered when laying off men 
and, other things being equal, union members 
will be given the preference. 

Hours for all except tour workers: 9 per day, 
5 on Saturdays, a 50 hour week; in the dye 
house, 10 per day or night and 50 per week. 
Hours for tour workers: 8 per day. 

Overtime over the regular working week: 
time and one-quarter. 

Wages for inexperienced junior employees: 
boys from 17 cents per hour during first two 
months to 23 cents during last five months of 
first year; girls 2 cents per hour less than 
boys. No male employees 21 years or over 
to be paid less than 30 cents per hour. The 
payroll of the mill for the week this agreement 
signed and the rates of wages in such payroll 
are the basic wage rates of this agreement. 
General changes in the wage rates shall not be 
made unless 30 days’ notice of such intention 
be given. 

Company officials will meet the union com- 
mittee regularly to discuss any grievances. No 
strikes or lockouts to occur without 30 days’ 
notice being given or until all requirements of 
provincial and federal labour laws have been 
met. 


CorNWALL, ONTARIO—CANADIAN COTTONS, 
Lip. AND THE Corron WorxkeErRS’ UNION 
FrpreraL Loca No. 2 (CorNWALL). 

This agreement which covers the three mills 


of this company at Cornwall, is to be in effect 
from April 1, 1941 to March 31, 1942, and 


thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one sum- 
marized above for the same Company’s mill 
at Milltown, N.B., with these exceptions: 

Hours per day and per week to be in 
accordance with regulations of the Industry and 
Labour Board of Ontario. No mention is made 
in the agreement of rates of pay for overtime. 

Wages: the only reference to wages is that 
general changes in wages may be made only 
after 30 days’ notice. 


CorNWALL, ONTARIO—CourRTAULDS (CANADA) 
Lrp. AND THE UnitTep TrextTiILE WorxKERS 
(Rayon Section) Frpreray Locau No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 10, 
1940 to September 9, 1941, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in effect and summarized in the LaBouRr 
GAZETTE, October, 1939, page 1061, November, 
1938, page 1293, and October, 1937, page 1153, 
with these exceptions: 

The reference to the 40 hour week not being 
considered normal and the 50 hour week being 
reverted to when conditions warrant, is omitted. 

Wages: the classification of employees in the 
engineering department into tradesmen, im- 
provers and helpers referred to in the 1939 
agreement has been approved. 

Male workers (except watchmen) on the two 
shift basis to be paid the departmental rate 
plus 3 cents per hour; male workers on the three 
shift basis to be paid the departmental day rate 
plus 7 cents per hour. 


Toronto, OntTarto—Toronto Cioak Manv- 
FACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL Lapres’ GARMENT WorkERS’ 
UNION AND THE Toronto Jornt Boarp 
Composep oF CLoaK Operators’ LOocaL 
No. 14, Currers’ Locats Nos. 83, 68 AND 
94 AND Pressers’ Locau No. 91. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
Lapour GAZETTE, July, 1939, page 725 and May, 
1937, page 575, continues in effect to December 
31, 1941, except that by an arbitration award, 
a “special war bonus” was granted whereby 
wages of all workers were increased by 7 per 
cent from January 1, 1940. 


Winnirec, Manrropa—Garment Manurac- 
TURERS ASSOCIATION oF WESTERN CANADA 
AND THE UNITED GARMENT WorKERS OF 
America, Locau 35. 


This agreement which covers the manufacture 
of overalls, shirts, pants, sport wear, etc., is to 
be in effect from April 7, 1941 to April 6, 1942. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, except learners and beginners who shall 
have six weeks to become union members. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter, except that 
all work on legal holidays be paid at time and 
one-half. However, when the Department of 
Munitions and Supplies requests work on legal 
holidays, pay will be at time and one-quarter. 

The wages for piece work shall be as in the 
previous agreement, that is 10 per cent below 
the 19384 minimum schedule of prices issued by 
the United Garment Workers of America, in- 
creased by 6 per cent for single needle operators, 
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3 per cent for special machine operators and 
5 per cent for folders, cleaners and pressers. 
The joint price committee to adjust piece work 
prices, to arrange special wage scales on a time 
work basis where a line system is in operation 
and also special schedules for military clothes. 

Bonus: in addition to the above rates, war 
bonuses of 14 cents per hour for the first 44 
hours only to single needle operators, cleaners, 
examiners, pressers and folders; cutters and 
special machine operators one cent per hour 
bonus for the first 44 hours only. 

Disputes which cannot be settled by represen- 
tatives of the two parties will be referred to a 
joint arbitration board. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Recina, SASKATCHEWAN.—REGINA BuILpERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE BrickLayers, Masons’ 
AND PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, 
Loca, No. 1 (SASKATCHEWAN). 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1941 
to March 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. : 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first two 
hours; thereafter, and all work on Saturday 
afternoons and holidays, double time. | 

Hourly wage rate for Journeymen bricklayers 
and stonemasons: $1.10 per hour (the same rate 
as in the previous agreement) ; foremen 10 cents 
per hour extra. | alto 

Bonus: in addition to the above minimum 
rate, a cost of living allowance of 10 cents per 
hour is added to the minimum wage rates. 


Recina, SASKATCHEWAN.—REGINA BUILDERS 
ExcHANGE AND THE UNITED BroTHERHOOD 
or CARPENTERS AND Jorners, Locan 1867. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 15, 1941 
to May 14, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. : H 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. On shift work, 74 hours for night shift, 
with pay for 8 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days and five specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 90 cents 
per hour (an increase of 15 cents per hour); 
foremen 10 cents per hour extra. 

One apprentice allowed to five journeymen and 
they are to be paid from 35 cents per hour 
during first year to 65 cents during fourth year. 


Recina, SASKATCHEWAN.—ELEcTRICAL CoNn- 
TRACTORS AND THE UNION or INsIDE ELEc- 
TRICAL WoRKERS, REGINA LOCAL. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 2, 1941, to 
February 28, 1943. 

Only union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, a 48 hour week except 
during June, July and August when hours are 
4 on Saturdays, with a 44 hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen electrical 
workers: $1 per hour, probationary journeymen 
90 cents. Journeymen having charge of jobs 
where there are at least three journeymen and 
three helpers, 10 cents per hour extra. 


33771—9 


One apprentice allowed to each journeyman. 
Apprentices to be paid from 30 cents per hour 
to start, to 65 cents during fourth year. 

A joint conference board to be formed for 
the settlement of any disputes. 


Catcary, ALBERTA—CALGARY GENERAL CoNn- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, LocaL 1779. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1941, 
to March 31, 1942. Negotiations for a new agree- 
ment to be entered into January, 1942, 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. Regular shifts worked between 5 p.m. 
and 8 a.m. to be paid at time and one-seventh 
of the regular rate. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first four 
hours; thereafter double time; Sundays and 
four specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters, from June 
2, 1941: 95 cents per hour (an increase of 5 
cents). 

Any disputes are to be referred to a joint 
committee. 


Carcary, ALBERTA—CaLcary GENERAL COon- 
5) 

TRACTORS ASSOCIATION AND THE AMAL- 

GAMATED BuILDING WorxKers oF CANADA. 


This agreement which is in effect from April 
1, 1941, \to aah Bh 1942, is the same as veins 
one summarized above for the Unj - 
hood of Carpenters. poe ni Siot PAeben 


Catgary, ALBerta—Caucary ASSOCIATION oF 
SANITARY AND Heating ENGINEERS AND THE 
UNITED ASSOCIATION oF PLUMBERS AND 
STEAMFITTERS, Loca 496. 


Agreement to be in effect from August 8. 1941 
to April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

nly union members to be employed. 

Hours 8 per day, 40 per week. When required 
for jobbing work or emergency work on Satur- 
day mornings, to be paid at single time. 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight, 
Mondays to Fridays and Saturday afternoon 
until 5 p.m.; all other overtime and work on 
Sundays and holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for journeymen plumbers 
and steamfitters: 95 cents per hour. 

Bonus: in addition to the above minimum 
rate, one per cent for each point in the cost of 
living as prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the increase or decrease to be 
measured from August, 1939 cost of living as 
100-0. The wage rate to be paid on the signing 
of this agreement is $1.05 per hour, which 
shall be adjusted January 1, 1942, and every 
six months thereafter on the average cost of 
living. 

One plumber’s and one steamfitter’s apprentice 
allowed to each shop and one additional appren- 
tice to each five journeymen. 

Any disputes will be referred to a joint confer- 
ence board for settlement. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
of agreements have recently been made obliga- 
tory by Orders in Council and are summarized 
in the next article:— 

Men’s and Boys’ Clothing Industry, Province 
of Quebec (amendment). . 
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Paper Box (Corrugated Paper) Industry, 
Province of Quebec (amendment). 

Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec (amendment). 

Elevator Construction, Province of Quebec. 

Building Trades, St. Hyacinthe (amend- 
ment). 
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Building Trades, St. Jerome (amendment). 

Building Trades, Montreal. 

Longshoremen (Inland and Coastal Naviga- 
tion), Montreal (amendment). 

Retail Stores, Coaticook. 

Municipal Employees, Sherbrooke. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


cs es Collective Agreement Act was assented 
to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerre, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act Respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operation, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 


may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Col- 
lective Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of seven new agreements and the 
amendment of eight other agreements, all of 
which are summarized below, except those for 
barbers at Montreal, barbers and hairdressers 
at Sherbrooke and Hull and funeral under- 
takers at Montreal which will be summarized 
in the next issue. Requests for the extension 
of new agreements for the building materials 
industry (ornamental iron and bronze industry, 
Montreal), Province of Quebec, for barbers 
and hairdressers in the Chicoutimi and Lake 
St. John District and for barbers and _hair- 
dressers at St. Hyacinthe were published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, August 9, and for 
barbers and hairdressers in Missisquoi County 
in the issue of August 30. Requests for amend- 
ments to the following agreements were pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, as fol- 
lows: the leather tanning district throughout 
the Province, the sash, door and casket manu- 
facturing industry in Jonquiere and Kenogami, 
and building trades in the Chicoutimi and Lake 
St. John industry, in the issue of August 2; 
the cloak and suit industry throughout the 
Province, the men’s and boys’ clothing in- 
dustry throughout the Province, building trades 
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at Val d’Or and Amos, in the issue of August 
16; cutters in the work glove manufacturing 
industry and blockers in the same industry, 
both throughout the Province, the fine glove 
industry throughout the Province, in the issue 
of August 23; retail stores at Quebec, bakers 
at Granby, longshoremen (inland and coastal 
navigation) at Montreal and the furniture 
industry throughout the Province, in the issue 
of August 30. In addition, Orders in Council 
were published in the Quebec Official Gazette 
during August approving or amending the con- 
stitution and by-laws of certain parity com- 
mittees and others approving the levying of 
assessments by certain parity committees, as 
listed below. 


Mining: Non-ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 
Buitping MarteriAts INpustry, PRovINCE oF 


QunBpEc.—See below under “Manufacturing: 
Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 





Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s AND Boys’ CrorHina INopvustry, 
PRovINceE of Qursec—An order in council, 
dated August 13, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 16, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for this industry. 


It is provided that the schedule of wages in 
this agreement for infants’ and children’s cloth- 
ing up to the age of 6 years, not exceeding size 
24, and sportswear shall apply irrespective of the 
method of production used. However, for girls’ 
clothing up to the age of 14 years these rates 
shall apply only when such clothing is manu- 
factured by a method of production normally 
used in the men’s and boys’ clothing industry 
and will not apply when such clothing is made 
by a manufacturer, contractor or jobber who 
is principally engaged in the business of manu- 
facturing women’s cloaks, suits and skirts. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Paper Box (CorruGcsateD Paper), PROVINCE OF 
Qurpec—An Order in Council, dated August 
13, and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 16, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour Gazerrs, 
February, 1939, page 218, March, page 335, 
June, page 628, February, 1940, page 172, 
December, page 1810 and June, 1941, page 704). 


Hours (except for maintenance men, shipping 
men, watchmen and boiler firemen) to be 55 
per week. 

Overtime and all work on Sundays and six 
specified holidays: time and one-quarter. 

The minimum hourly wage rates for the first 
six months of employment are the same as in 
the original agreement. The minimum hourly 
rates after six months’ experience are increased 
by 5 cents per hour for all classes of male 
employees over the rate which came into effect 
November 16, 1940 (Lasour Gazerre, Decem- 
ber, 1940, page 1310) and the average hourly 
rates for male employees is again raised, this 
time from 35 to 38 cents. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete. 


Buitpine Martrriats INpustry, Province or 
Qursrc.——An Order in Council, dated August 
18, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, August 16, amends the _ previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (Lasour 
GazeTtn, July, 1940, page 731, and June 1939, 
page 628, September, page 951 and February 
1940, page 172, as follows: 


Gramte Industry ——The minimum wage rates 
for all classes except apprentices are increased 
by 5 cents per hour. 


Piece work and labour contract work is 
prohibited. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ELEVATOR CONSTRUCTORS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
—An Order in Council, dated August 13, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 16, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between the Elevator Contractors, 
members of the Builders’ Exchange, Inc., and 
the Building and Construction Trades Council 
of Montreal and vicinity, Le Conseil des 
Syndicats Catholiques nationaux des Métiers 
de la Construction de Montreal et de la Ban- 
lieue (The Council of National Catholic 
Unions of Building Trades of Montreal and 
District). 


This agreement which covers the whole prov- 
ince, to be in effect from August. 16, 1941 to 
April 30, 1942. 

The province is divided into three parts: the 
Montreal region is that part of the province 
lying between 25 miles west of the city of 
Quebec and the town of Hawkesbury (Ontario) ; 
the Hull region is that part of the province 
lying west of Hawkesbury, the Quebec region 
is that lying east of the Montreal region. 

The agreement governs the erecting, assembling 
and repair of all elevator machinery and acces- 
sories and contract service for the care of such 
apparatus. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week. 

Overtime and all work on Sundays and legal 
holidays, double time except call backs on _con- 
tract service on week days to be paid at 
time and one-half. On contract work when 
necessary to have two eight hour shifts, hours 
to be 48 per week and to be paid at the rate 
of 52 hours’ pay for 48 hours’ work. 


Minimum wages per hour: in the Montreal 
and Hull regions, mechanic $1, helper 70 cents, 
mechanic on contract service and inspection 90 
cents, helper 63 cents; in the Quebec Region, 
mechanic 90 cents, helper 63 cents, mechanic 
on contract service and inspection 81 cents, 
helper 57 cents. 


One helper allowed to each mechanic, except 
that in wrecking old plants, hoisting material 
and on foundation work the proportion of 
helpers to mechanics is not limited, and in the 
case of removing old and installing cables on 
existing elevator installations, the employer 
may use two helpers to one mechanic. 
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BuitpIna Trapes, St. HyActntur—An Order 
in Council, dated August 13, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 16, amends the previous Orders 
in Council for these trades (Lasour 
GazettE, August, 1940, page 867, Decem- 
ber, page 1311 and March, 1941, page 
334). 


Hours: 9 per day, Monday to Friday, 3 on 
Saturday, a 48 hour week. 

Minimum wage rates are 5 cents per hour 
higher than the scale published in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, August, 1940, page 867, with these 
exceptions: except for plumbers and _ elec- 
tricians, no rates are given for contractors; 
for saw filer the rate in Zone I is 55 cents, in 
Zone II 45 cents; the rates for the construction, 
maintenance and repair of electrical and tele- 
phone lines and also for cement or gypsum 
block layers are unchanged; artificial stone 
layers 50 cents in Zone I, 40 cents in Zone IT; 
millwrights 40 cents in both zones; the rate for 
sprinkler fitters (85 cents) is unchanged. (There 
is no reference to the extra hourly payment to 
workers providing horses.) It is, however, pro- 
vided that professional employers recognized as 
bona fide contractors may pay for the following 
trades: carpenters and joiners 50 cents in Zone 
I, 40 cents in Zone II, painters, paperhangers 
and glaziers 45 cents in Zone I and 35 cents in 
Zone II, bricklayers, plasterers and masons 60 
‘cents in Zone I, 50 cents in Zone II. 

For the erection (or fabrication) and dis- 
mantling of structural steel, tank and other 
plate work and the installation of portable 
boilers and tanks, the rate is 87 cents, except 
in the case of tanks and boilers under two tons 
in weight for which the rate is 53 cents; 
painters (structural steel) 74 cents; boiler- 
makers, erectors and steam generating mechanics 
87 cents; helpers 64 cents. 


Burwpinc Trapes, St. Jeromp—An Order in 
Council, dated July 30, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, August 2, 
amends the previous Orders in Council 
for these trades (Lasour GazettE, May, 
1940, page 499, March, 1941, page 334, and 
May, 1939, page 529). 


The county of Terrebonne covered by this 
agreement is divided into two zones: Zone I, 
the municipalities of St. Jerome, Ste. Agathe 
des Monts, Terrebonne, St. Thérése de Blain- 
ville and all contracts in the rest of the county 
of $10,000 or more; zone II, the rest of the 
county. 


Minimum hourly wage rates: 


Trades Zonel ZonelIl 
Carpenters-joiners ........ $ 0 65 $0 52 
Miliwrignts 2¢o. GN eae, 0 65 0 52 
Weatherstrippers ......... 0 65 0 52 
Roofers (asbestos, slate and 

DEA CEd A aida ee. CM Ee Le 65 0 52 
Mile *‘Sétterscon ss. 28. e 0 70 0 56 
Gement’ fintsheres 0. 022%. 0 60 0 48 
Labourers (plasterers, brick- 

layers and masons’ 

helpers: sea) cahtae.. Ge 0 50 0 40 
Common labourers........ 0 40 0 30 
Paimmbersnd Uleteitt bas: ots. 055 0 44 
Decoratoray asia ati. 0 48 


Trades Zone I Zone II 
Wall-paper hangers........ 0 55 0 44 
CPI AS 1GTS w sevunas seats sets ee () 85 0 44 
Sprayers es) a oe ee 0 60 0 48 
Floor finishers (shop or 

HOO) Ms, eS le ee O° 55 0 44 
Plasterersiwt.. ace. ioe 0 80 0 64 
La there.) (metal) jwxnciines 0 65 0452 
Lathers (wood), “ten-test’’, 

gyproc or any other re- 

lated “trade: ) Seo ae 0 65 0 52 
Electricians: 

Contractoral LL Sey eas. 0 85 0 68 

LOUFDEMINET ©. «sic chee 0 60 0 48 
Masons (including cutters 

On thes JOD) ee. see ee 0 75 0 60 
Brieklayersi) -ROtieiee, & 0 85 0 68 
Floor finishers (hand or 

machine) Agieuowers eee 0 65 0. 52 
Roofers (composition) .. 0 60 0 48 
Sheet metal workers (shop 

OF job PU IS, MS THe 0 60 0 48 
Tinsmith-toofers \ulLeowaeee 0 55 0 44 
Pipe mechanics, plumbers 

and steamfitters: 

Contractors”) .u.uns. uae 0 85 0 68 

J OUTMEYMEN pore oes jhe 0 60 0 48 

Junior journeymen ..... 0 45 0 36 
Bisekemitheaet 2 hu'.. age ae 0 60 0 48 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ..... 0 40 0 32 
Drillers (Jack hammer 

TCU) ute v's wieeae 2 at ae eee 0 60 0 48 
Firemen (construction).... 0 55 0 44 
Watermentt. (heihuctieie 0 35 0 28 
Steam, electric or gas 

mixer, operators... ..0 0. 0 60 0 48 
Enginemen—steam, gas or 

electric shovels’? 4.056 0 60 0 48 
Stationary or portable 

boiler enginemen ...... 0 60 0 48 


Foremen to be paid 10 cents per hour extra. 

One apprentice allowed to each five journey- 
men. 

For structural steel, steam generation and 
boiler-makers the rates are the same as those 
in the agreement summarized above for build- 
ing trades at St. Hyacinthe. 


Bumpine Trapes, Montreanu.—An Order in 
Council, dated August 13, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, August 16, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
The Builders Exchange, Inc., of Montreal and 
Le Conseil des Syndicats des Métiers de la 
construction de Montréal (The Council of 
Building Trades Unions of Montreal), The 
Building Construction Trades Council of Mont- 
real and vicinity, L’Association des Entre- 
preneurs en plomberie et chauffage de la 
province de Québec, section de 1’Association 
des marchands détaillants (The Plumbing and 
Heating Contractors’ Association of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, section of the Retail Mer- 
chants’ Association), L’Association des entre- 
preneurs électriciens de la province de Québec, 
section de ]’Association des Marchands détail- 
lants (The Electrical Contractors’ Association 
of the Province of Quebec, section of the 
Retail Merchants’ Association) and L’Associa- 
tion des entrepreneurs en tdlerie et toiture 
de la Province de Québec, section de |’Associa- 
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tion des Marchands détaillants (The Sheet 
Metal and Roofing Contractors’ Association of 
the Province of Quebec, section of the Retail 
Merchants’ Association). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 16, 
1941, to April 30, 1942, and for an additional 
30 days pending the adoption of a new agree- 
ment. 

‘The territorial jurisdiction consists of the 
Island of Montreal and within 15 miles of it 
except that labourers are covered only on the 
Island of Montreal. Outside the Island of Mont- 
real, only contracts of $25,000 or more are 
covered. For the structural steel trade, the 
trade of steam generating mechanics, boiler- 
makers and re-inforeing steel erectors, the entire 
province of Quebec is included except in such 
places where a ratified collective labour agree- 
ment is in effect for these trades. 

Hours: for skilled tradesmen, 8 per day, 4 
en Saturday, a 44-hour week; for common 
labourers, 9 per day, 50 per week; for land- 
scape workmen, shovel operators and pile driver 
men, team drivers, general trucking, cartage 
and hauling, 55 per week; for linoleum and 
muroleum, tile and sheet, rubber, tile and sheet, 
waxers and polishers and asphalt tile laying, 48 
per week. 

Overtime: time and one-half to midnight; 
after midnight and all work on Sundays and 
eleven specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: 

Trades 
Asbestos coverers (excepting pipe insul- 


ALIMe MMM SCOANICS J cp yo wlke 6 Qu erage ae Soe 0°69 
Boiler makers, erectors and including 

steam generator mechanics.. .. .. -. 0 87 
Tees eee ee is a a) aa et eter es ° 0 64 
Bricklayers and cement block layers.. .. 90 92 
Caulkers (construction).. . 0 53 


Carpenters, joiners and millwrights on 
construction and including the_ fol- 


lowing operations: concrete forms 
(yard and job), the erection of 
sereens (wood or metal), sashes, win- 
dows, weatherstrips and wooden 


shingles, steel partitions and  equip- 
ment such as counters and shelving 
movable or immovable... .. .. .. «+ «- 
Hardwood floor layers.. .. 
Cement finishers.. . 


Concrete reinforcing steel erectors.. .. 64 
Cork insulation setters.. .. Boe Sak 69 
Electricians: 
Contractors... .. . 10 
Jonrneymen.. 87 


Enginemen (hoisting)... .. -- -- 
Enginemen (steam mixers).. .. 
Enginemen (gas mixers)... .. 
Enginemen (compressor). . 
Firemen (construction)... .. . 
Tod CARMICTS. sic ecu ci, wit eels 8, 
Labourers (common).. .. .- ++ e+ ++ + 
Tiathers (metal). ne lacus alee ven (<a 
Lathers (wood and all other material) .. 
Lathers (wood per thousand)... .. .. -- 
Linoleum and muroleum, tile and sheet, 
rubber, tile and sheet, waxers and 
polishers, and asphalt tile laying. 
Helpers and apprentices.. Oe BOT 
Kettlemen (flooring only).. .. -- ++ «> 
Marble Setters. ae se ts ceases 8 
Masons (stone), including cutters on the 
ROD Pee ayl Tet h  Sine satee Vokek ket a 2 bee 
Mastic floor layers.. .. .. 
Mastic floor finishers... .. .. -. «+ => 
Painters, spraymen, decorators.. : 
Glaziers (shop or job)... .. .. .. «+ =: 
33771—10 
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Trades 


Painters (structural steel)... .......- 
Plasterers (plain or ornamental)... .. 0 90 


ISOS SPO Mitre hee Ml GONG d Iola Minato ete 0 58 
Shovel operators (steam, gas, electricity) 
per week.. .. 20 


When employed less than 44 hours during 
DIVE TV CCH Ny ein toa” rae Sen stun he val care 
Structural iron erectors (all categories) 
‘Pilewsetters) «445 2200). tien y eky tela ee 
WOLEAZZ OVO VCVR eis csc obi teiede steal sper siehs se 
Terrazzo polishing machine operators 
CALYAS oa tas 
Terrazzo polishin 
(water Bienen Bihe taal nD Mad ct las 
General trucking, cartage and hauling.. 
(Casters y-b6a MOTIVEES is add ew es oA. 
Landscape foremen.. 
Landscape workmen 
Pipe-mechanics: 


machine operators 


(common)... .. 


Soo = oococoo So ooo 
Og 
On 


ONUVACLGE SG ero e Lileks Vass el erarne eh ete 15 
Journeymen in plumbing and heating.. 90 
SOL clermiteerse wen we ses Me tarshetet meats 934 


IDOE SILOS) catty Cecbui veep ete eetap et lay.» 
Oil burning system mechanics and blower 
PIG COUS AE ne uno Ven i srat ie te wet areas uke? 
Junior journeymen, Ist year.. .. 
Amprentice,) 18b) years.) 4yett s fie e) os 
Apprentice, 2nd, 3rd and 4th year.. 
Insulation and asbestos: 
Insulation mechanics.. . 
Apprentice Ist year.. 
a 2nd year... ars 
OPO VOLE Oe a aes cea 
Sheet metal worker and roofers: 
Sheet metal workers, slate, tile, asphalt 
and shingle (excepting wood shingles), 
roofers, including toilet steel parti- 


66 


oooo coooo oo 
iS) 
(om) 


tionsyand ishelvine, Ghia) venta, oes le OP Oe 
Roofers—composition, gravel or sand.. 0 60 
Het tlemenis 4.5 jeu heen tes tate Varah ai) eee ROO 
Apprentice lstiyear si 1. sr Cee ae O80 
a Dd Year fae ere, 6 8 We OOO 

s Rod aVial elimi Boece Oh noe 

i: AA earmaiie.) Lhatn cg aisle ee apes 0 55 


Per week 

Material checkers and timekeepers (with- 

out daily limitation as to hours of 
WOT UA UIE, Siete eae lee (20780 
Watchmen (without daily limitation as 
to hours of Work)... akc ee ee es te te oe 
Watchmen employed also as firemen re- 
quiring 4th class certificate (with- 
out daily limitations as to hours of 


WY ONES Te Wars Mehas vin eee ole ree dere sce 6 25 
Yardmen (without daily limitation as to 
Wours: Of work) ene 20 80 


(These rates are 2 to 4 cents higher than in 
last year’s agreement printed in the LABour 
Gazettr, July, 1940, page 732.) 


For repair work of $500 or less in one year on 
residences valued at $15,000 or less, the mini- 
mum wage rates may be reduced by 25 per cent. 

For structural steel, tank and other plate 
work and the installation of portable boilers 
and tanks, the rate is 87 cents per hour, except 
for the installation of portable tanks and 
boilers under two tons in weight, at 53 cents. 

Apprentices’ wages for trades requiring four 
years’ apprenticeship, from 30 per cent of 
journeymen’s wages during first year to 75 per 
cent during fourth year for trades requiring 
three years’ apprenticeship, from 45 per cent 
during first year to 75 per cent during the 
third year; for the structural steel industry, 50 
per cent during first year and 75 per cent during 
second year. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND Coastat Navi- 
cation), Monrrean—An Order in Council, 
dated July 23, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 2, extends the term of 
this agreement (Lasour GazerTs, June, 1939, 
page 629, February, 1940, page 173, April, page 
391, June, page 610, February, 1941, page 184, 
April, page 473, June, page 705, July, page 
854 and August, page 1013) to September 30, 
1941. 

Trade 


Rerary Stores, Coaticook—An Order in 
Council, dated July 30, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, August 2, makes 
obligatory the terms of an agreement between 
certain retail stores and Le Syndicat Catho- 
lique et national des Employes de magasins 
de Coaticook (The National Catholic Union of 
Store Employees of Coaticook). 


Agreement to be in effect from August 2, 1941, 
to August 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice, in the town of Coaticook 
and within two miles of it. 

Hours: 60 per week for male employees, 54 
for female employees except during the Christ- 
mas and New Year period. 

Overtime: time and one-half. 

Minimum wages: 25 per cent of employees 
to receive $18 per week of 60 hours, a further 
25 per cent $15, another 25 per cent $12, and 
the remaining 25 per cent $8; extra employees 
to be paid 25 cents per hour; delivery em- 
ployees with bicycle $6 or 123 cents per hour; 
office employees 20 cents per hour; seamstresses 
2234 cents per hour. 

Where board or lodging is provided by the 
employer, not more than $3 per week may be 
deducted from wages for board and $1.50 for 
lodging. 


Service: Public Administration 


MunicipAL EMPLOYEES, SHERBROOKE—An 
Order in Council, dated August 20, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 
23, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between the Municipal Corporation of 
the City of Sherbrooke and Le Syndicat 
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Catholique de la Voirie municipale de Sher- 
brooke (The Catholic Union of Municipal 
Street and Highway Employees of Sher- 
brooke.) 

Agreement to be in effect from August 23, 
1941 to August 22, 1942, and it may be re- 
newed by mutual consent from year to year. 
It governs permanent employes of the city 
working in the roads, aqueducts, parks and 
hygiene departments. 

Hours: 8 per day. 

Overtime: time and one-quarter; all work 
on Sundays and holidays, time and one-half. 

Wages per hour: garage chief mechanic and 
aqueduct foreman 623 cents; sewers services 
foreman 574 cents: other foremen 523 cents; 
certain mechauics 473 cents; specialized labour- 
ers, etc., 423 cents; labourers, 372 cents. 


Parity Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the parity 
committee set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Order in Council, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
August 23. 


Hairdressers, Montreal. 

Building trades, St. Jerome. 

Garages and service stations, Montreal. 

Building trades, Three Rivers. 

Building trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John District. 


Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 2 and 23, that authori- 
zation was given by Order in Council for the 
parity committees to levy assessments on em- 
ployers and employees parties to the follow- 
ing agreements: 

Longshoremen (inland), Montreal. 

Mens’ and boys’ clothing, Province of 
Quebec. 

Fur industry (wholesale), Montreal. 

Funeral undertakers, Montreal. 

Fur industry (retail), Montreal. 

Building materials, Province of Quebec. 

Barbers, Montreal. 

Building trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John District. 

Garages and service stations, Montreal. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario 


N six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 


ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zones desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
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zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and of amendments to them 
are given in the Lasour Gazetrr, October, 
page 1077. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 

EvectricAL Workers, Lonpon.—An Order 
in Council, dated August 12, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, August 23, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours for the electrical repair and construction 
industry for the city of London and district. 

The schedule to be in effect from September 
2, 1941, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 

Overtime: to 10 p.m. Mondays to Fridays and 
to 6 p.m. on Saturdays, time and one-half; all 
other overtime and all work on Sundays or 
eight specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for electrical workers: $1 
per hour. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, ARNPRIOR AND RENFREW.—An 
Order in Council dated August 12, and pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, August 23, 
makes binding a schedule of wages, hours and 
prices for the barbering industry in the towns 
of Arnprior and Renfrew and within one 
mile of them and the village of Braeside. 

This schedule is to be in effect from Septem- 
ber 2, 1941, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, 1938, page 802, with the wage 
rate for a full time barber on a straight salary 
at $18 per week. 

The price of a haircult or trim for adults is 
raised from 35 to 40 cents. 

BarBers, BrocKvinbE—An Order in Council 
dated August 12, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, August 23, makes binding a 
schedule of wages, hours and prices for the 
barbering industry in the town of Brock- 
ville and within one mile of it. 

This schedule is to be in effect from Septem- 
ber 2, 1941, “during pleasure.” 

The schedule is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, July, 1938, page 803, with the wage 
rate for a full time barber on a straight salary 
at $18 per week. 

The price of a haircut or trim for adults is 
raised from 35 to 40 cents. 

BARBERS, BraANtTForp.—An Order in Council 
dated August 12, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, August 23, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule of wages, hours and prices for 
barbers in the city of Brantford, from Septem- 
ber 2, 1941 “during pleasure.” 
which 45 cents is the price of a haircut or trim 
for adults. 

Hours are those allowed by municipal by-law. 

Wages: for full time employment, $20 per 
week or $15 per week plus 50 per cent of pro- 

38771—103 


ceeds in excess of $20, with relatively higher 
rates for part-time work. 

A scale of minimum prices is included of 
which 40 cents is the price of a haircut or trim 
for adults. 

BarsBers, WoopstocK.—An Order in Council 
dated August 12, and published in The Ontario 
Gazette, August 23, makes binding the terms 
of a schedule for barbers in the City of Wood- 
stock and within one mile of it. 

Hours are those permitted by municipal by- 
aw. 

Minimum wages for full-time barbers $18 
per week or $12.50 per week plus 60 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $19 from the work of 
the employee. Relatively higher rates are set 
for part-time work. 

A scale of minimum prices is included, of 
which 35 cents is the price of a haircut or trim 
for adults. 

Barsers, SAuLt Ste, Marm—An Order in 
Council dated August 12, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, August 23, makes bind- 
ing a schedule of wages, hours and prices for 
the barbering industry in the city of Sault 
Ste. Marie and within five miles of it. 

; Hours are those allowed by municipal by- 
aw. 

Minimum wage rate for full-time barbers: 
$25 per week or $18 per week plus 50 per cent 
of proceeds in excess of $28 from the work of 
the employee plus 10 per cent of such proceeds 
in excess of $30. Relatively higher rates are 
set for part-time work. 

scale of minimum prices is included, of 
which 45 cents is the price of a haircut or trim 
for adults. 

Barsers, Port ARTHUR AND Fort WILLIAM. 
—An Order in Council dated August 12, and 
published in The Ontario Gazette, August 23, 
makes binding a schedule of wages, hours 
and prices for the barbering industry in the 
cities of Port Arthur and Fort William, from 


September 2, 1941 “during pleasure.” 


Hours are those allowed by municipal by- 
aw. 

Minimum wage rate for full-time barbers is 
$22 per week or 65 per cent of the proceeds 
from the work of the employee. Relatively 
higher rates are set for part-time work. 

scale of minimum prices is included, of 
which 45 cents is the price of a haircut or trim 
for adults. 


BARBERS, KENORA AND Keewatin.—An Order 
in Council dated August 12, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, August 23, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages, hours 
and prices for barbers in the towns of Kenora 
and Keewatin and within two miles of them. 


Hours in Kenora are those allowed by muni- 
cipal by-law; hours in Keewatin, are from 8 
am. to 7 p.m. Mondays to Fridays, 8 a.m. to 
10 pm. on Saturday and the day before a 
holiday. 

Minimum wage rate for full-time barbers, $25 
per week or $15 per week plus 60 per cent of 
the procéeds in excess of $25 from the work of 
the employee. Relatively higher rates are set 
for part-time work. 

A scale of minimum prices is included, of 
which 45 cents is the price of a haircut or trim 
for adults. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, AUGUST, 1941 


Cost of living, prices of staple articles and index numbers 


HE official index number of the cost of 
living in Canada, calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the base 
period 1935 to 1939 as 100, advanced from 
111-9 at the beginning of July. to 113:7 at 
the beginning of August, due mainly to higher 
prices for foods. The index for this group 
rose from 116-6 to 121-3 influenced in large 
part by higher prices for dairy products, meats 
and eggs which offset declines in vegetables. 
The clothing, home furnishings and miscel- 
laneous groups each recorded less important 
increases while the rent and the fuel and light 
groups were unchanged. Comparative figures 
for the total index for certain dates are 113:7 
for August; 111-9 for July; 105-9 for August, 
1940; and 100-8 for August, 1939. Since 
August, 1939, the total index has advanced 
12-8 per cent; food 22-2 per cent; clothing 
15-6 per cent; home furnishings 13-3 per cent; 
fuel and light 11:6 per cent; rent 5:7 per 
cent; and miscellaneous 4°7 per cent. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure of 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $450 
and $2,500 in 19388. The average expenditure 
was $1,453.90, divided as follows: Food (31-3 
per cent) $443; Shelter (19-1 per cent) 
$269.50; Fuel and Light (6-4 per cent) $90.50; 
Clothing (11-7 per cent) $165.80; Home’ Fur- 
nishings (8:9 per cent) $125.70; Miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent) $319.40, including Health (4:3 
per cent) $60.80, Personal Care (1-7 per cent) 
$23.90, Transportation (5-6 per cent) $79-30, 


Recreation (5:8 per cent) $82.10, Life Insur- 


ance (5:2 per cent) $73.30. Other expenditure 
not directly represented in the index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost of living 
index, excluding rents and_ services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 19389, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103-8; November, 104-3; December, 
104°3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 104:3; 
March 105-5; April, 105-5; May, 105-3; June, 
105°3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; September, 
107-9; October, 108-4; November, 109-7; 
December, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; Febru- 
ary, 110-1; March, 110-2; April, 110-7; May, 
110-9; June, 112-7; July, 114-9; August, 117-7. 

The index numbers of the cost of living in 
eight cities calculated by the Bureau to indi- 
cate regional changes are issued for alternate 
months only. Figures for the beginning of 
August by principal groups are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 advanced gradually week by week 
during August to 91-9 for the week ended 
August 29, as compared with 91:0 for the 
week ended August 1, and 90-3 for the week 
ended July 4. Important price changes during 
the month were increases in eggs, butter, 
cheese, live stock, raw cotton and oats. 


Comparative figures for the general index 
are 91-9 for the week ended August 29; 91-1 
for the month of July; 82-7 for August, 1940; 
72°3 for August, 1989; 63-5 for February, 
1933, the low point during the depression; and 
98-4 for August, 1929, which was the high 
point in that year. Since the outbreak of 
war the general index has advanced about 27 
per cent. It was still about 6:5 per cent 
lower than in August, 1929. Since August, 
1939, Canadian farm products have advanced 
about 24 per cent; producers’ goods about 26-5. 
per cent and consumers’ goods also about 
26°5 per cent. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of August, of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal 
oil. Information as to the prices of the 
foregoing with the exception of milk and 
bread is obtained by the correspondents of 
the Lasour GazettTs. The prices of milk, bread, 
fuel and the rates for rent are obtained by 
the Bureau of Statistics and by the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour GaAzeErTe. 


The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA AND 
THE PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN THE TOTAL INDEX SINCE AUGUST, 1939 


Prices as at the beginning of each month—Average prices in 1935-1939= 100” 


Percentage 
Home : 
Fuel Lats ; increase 
oa Food Rent and Clothing Furnishings} Miscel- since f 
Light g and laneous August, 
ervices 1939 
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TUTE ST e8 aed genes aes 103-3 70:6 75°4 110-8 TASTED «= NOI MES 2S EAS t el 
LOM ey Sea ae oes 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81 -Oe. wieder nity Or 1 os ete elo 
TOT Oe eames ve ee ee 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 OLS 6. fa. 2) et WIG caeh Dare oe an ects 
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December............ 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 3-0 
bg aay agi eae 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 OLA oh Bo) AOL he OR ae 
1940 
Bn 2 Seg eee 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 3-0 
Bebruarye: seen. 104-5 104-4 105:8 103-3 104°3 101-9 3-0 
Maren cee 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 3-8 
Agriinrs coe wt. 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 3-8 
Maya rack. ace) 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 4-1 
Tite ee 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 4-1 
July ee ee. 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 4-8 
Afonee.....4 ce oe... 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 5-1 
September............ 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 5-6 
Obtober 4.35.00 292... 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 6-2 
November............ 108-7 107-7 - 108-5 113°5 110-0 102-8 6-9 
December. 4: .2. 2... 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 pile 
Yoar.3. 5... 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-30 1 | AROD*6 eh nese 
1941 
SRNUBEY cc Aa Ros 109:7 107:7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 cea 
Febraary;....8)205.... 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 7°3 
Marchoessi Pesce 109-0 107-7 108:9 114-2 111-6 102-9 7-3 
Apri seer. tc oie a. 110-1 107°7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 a 
eR: Seen Sees 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 8- 
Ae eee bile eS ae 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 st 
Bt tL ER ln tara 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 =e 
PREY :, «ci ches Me ss 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 12- 





*For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 = 100. 

+ An Order in Council of December 16, 1940, P.C. 7440, as amended on June 275. 494%, 
P.C. 4643, provides for a cost of living bonus of 25 cents per week for each one per cent of 
increase in the official index number measured from August, 1939. For convenience the 
percentage increase each month as compared with August, 1939, is shown in the right hand 
column. These figures may be used to bring up to date the table on page 5 of the supplement 
to the Labour Gazette for July, 1941, entitled “Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy. For August, 
1941, the figure to be inserted is 112-8. 
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favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 


but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

Localities in the list of cities on page 1172_ 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 


(Lapour GaAzETTE, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940, and on 
December 5 a further extension was announced 
to include the city of Calgary effective on 
and after January 1, 1941 (Lasour GaAzErTs, 
December, 1940, page 1227). ‘The rental figures 
in the table for the beginning of August, 1941, 
are, therefore, for these cities, the same as the 
beginning of January, 1940. (Lasour GAZETTE, 
February, 1940, page 183.) 

On April 18, 1941, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board announced that the cities of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Fort 
William in the Province of Ontario and the 
town of Truro, Nova Scotia, had been added 
to the areas under rent control and on April 
23 extensions of control to Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Oshawa, Belleville and Peterboro 
was announced. In all these cities effective 
on and after May 1, 1941, the maximum 
rentals in force are those prevailing on Janu- 
ary 2, 1941, or, if the accommodation was not 


rented on that date, the rental payable under 
the latest lease in 1940. The cities of Moncton, 
Hamilton and Regina were added to the list 
effective on and after July 1, 1941. The rental 
figures in the table for the beginning of August, 
1941, are therefore for these cities the same 
as at the beginning of January, 1941 (Lasour 
GAzETTE, February, 1941, page 192). 


Retail Prices 


Retail prices of meats continued upward 
during the month reflecting recent advances in 
wholesale prices of meats and livestock. Sir- 
loin steak averaged 34:5 cents per pound at 
the beginning of August as compared with 33-9 
cents for July. The price in August, 1939, 
was 28 cents per pound. Fresh pork averaged 
32°5 cents at August 1 and 30°4 cents at 
July 1. Sliced bacon advanced from 39 cents 
per pound at the beginning of July to 42-5 
cents for August 1. The price for August, 1939, 
was 383°4 cents per pound. A further increase 
of one dollar per hundred weight in the price 
of bacon for export was reported, effective 
toward the end of July. 

Fresh eggs were generally higher, the 
Dominion average price being up about 7 cents 
per dozen to 38-4 cents. The price at the 
beginning of August, 1939, was 30°3 cents per 
dozen. Production during July declined but 
stocks in storage at August 1 were greater 
than August, 1940. Creamery butter also 
advanced substantially averaging 40 cents at 
August 1 as compared with 35-9 cents for July, 
26-7 cents for August, 1940, and 26-1 cents for 
August, 1989. Production for the first seven 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA 


(Average prices in the period: 1935 to 1939=100) 





— Halifax Saint John | Montreal 
pre 
1935 aks) eo. eee ae 97-3 94-0 93-1 
LOS Gr. Gece oe. Aes Sener 98-2 99-0 97-2 
198 GR esc cab «ee. 101-7 101-7 100-8 
LOB ee. eae 103-2 103-7 105-8 
LOB OS oi tah). See 100-1 101-5 103-3 
TOA Gea clatevsh wtbeehiod 109-8 108-0 107-8 
1939 
PAUIRUISE: . 2.00) ean oe 99-6 100-5 100-6 
September............ 97-4 100-0 99-7 
December,............ 106-1 108-4 107-9 
1940 
Mareh's:.. Siaetiete ce 107-1 105-8 107-9 
UNOLE 2) te, eae ce 106-1 106-1 106-0 
September............ 111-3 107-0 106-9 
December’... sche ak 114-7 113-0 111-2 
1941 
JAMUAT Ys sac sche kein 115-9 112-0 112-7 
Hebruaryy.. feos tk 113-9 111-0 111-7 
Marah sin tenes. ays. i 112-2 110-0 111-9 
ADRil od igs ee dn de 114-0 111-2 112-0 
Se, oS AE ae 113-0 110-8 111-1 
DUNO Laer e ee aaa. Oe 114-7 111-3 116-1 
DGlstte ECLA ERY. Te 120-3 115-6 120-8 
Auguats.. sist. 5, oa. 124-1 119-9 125-1 











Toronto Winnipeg | Saskatoon | Edmonton | Vancouver 
94-9 94-9 93-7 96-3 93-5 
98-2 96-6 95-1 96-9 97-2 

102-6 102-1 104-3 101-3 105-3 
103-1 103-3 105-5 103-3 104-4 
101-1 102-8 101-0 101-8 99-1 
105-0 107-3 105-8 106:7 104-0 
100-2 100-6 97-9 100-3 98-1 
99-0 100-7 97-4 100-0 97-4 
106-4 106-9 109-1 109-4 103-9 
102-9 106-0 106-7 106-2 103-0 
103-7 105-2 103-3 106-6 102-5 
105-9 106-8 103-4 103-5 103-4 
107-8 110-9 109:7 110-1 107-0 
107-7 111-8 111-5 109-2 107-2 
108-2 109-6 109-1 108-4 108-8 
108-6 109-5 109-5 107-8 109-0 
108-8 109-9 112-5 108-1 112-0 
108-6 109-8 107-9 109-1 109-4 
111-5 112-7 109-0 110-8 110-6 
116-1 116-2 111-5 114-0 115-9 
119-8 120-2 117-5 119-1 118-1 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 








Commodities Unit | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1989 | 1940 | 1941 1941 
Cc. Cc. c c. c Cc. c. c. c. C. Cc. c Cc Cc c. 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-9 | 24-4 | 26-3 | 39-3 | 41-5 | 31-7 | 30-8 | 38-4 | 22-4 | 29-2 | 28-0 | 31-3 | 33-9 | 34-5 
Beef, round steak....... WY ks atte oe as 22-9 | 36-1 | 36-9 | 26-6 | 25-3 | 33-1 | 18-0 | 24-1 | 23-7 | 27-0 | 29-5 | 30-0 
Beef, rib roast.......... 1 mel FA Bae artes be seasons 21-1 | 32-7 | 32-6 | 23-9 | 22-9 | 30-7 | 16-8 | 21-2 | 20-8 | 23-2 | 28-5a) 29-la 
Beef, shoulder.......... Ib. | 17-2 | 16-7 | 17-1 | 28-6 | 26-6] 17-3 | 16-8 | 24-0 | 11-8 | 15-2 | 15-7 | 17-7 | 20-5bd] 20-9b 
Beef, stewing........... Abo Yip, Resale toca ied I) ee SiR (Ree i 22-3 | 18-1 | 12-9 | 19-3] 9-3 | 12-5 | 12-8 | 14-6 | 16-9 | 17-1 
Veal, forequarter........] Ib. | 17-6 | 17-6 | 19-1 | 28-3 | 28-2 | 18-7 | 19-3 | 24-6 | 11-8 | 14-3 | 15-4 |] 16-8 | 19-2 | 19-3 
Mutton, hindquarter...} Ib. | 21-3 | 21-2 | 23-6 | 37-4 | 36-9 | 28-1 | 30-3 | 32-1 | 20-4 | 23-3 | 24-6 | 30-7c| 34-4c} 35-1le 
Pork, fresh from ham..| Ib. | 20-9 | 19-4 | 22-7 | 37-9 | 41-6 | 32-0 | 32-2 | 32-6 | 17-1 | 23-7 | 23-8 | 23-1 | 26-8 | 28-6 
Pork, salt mess........ lb. 18-6 | 17-8 | 19-4 | 35-1 | 37-1 | 27-2 | 28-7 | 28-2 | 15-5 | 20-6 | 20-9 | 20-6 | 22-0 | 23-1 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 25-7 | 25-6 | 29-2 | 51-2 | 57-9 | 42-7 | 45-4 |] 41-0 | 21-2 | 30-7 | 29-9 | 29-0 | 34-6 | 37-6 
Bacon, sliced’ :i%: j.0cc¢ Do ied (Beisel eles bee eed Ie 62-2 | 40-7 | 49-4 | 45-3 | 24-0 | 33-8 | 33-4 | 32-3 | 39-0 | 42-5 
Fish, salt cod.......... ) | ae 1s ees | De re ee 24-4 | 21-3 | 21-3 | 21-3 | 17-4 |] 18-2 | 18-7 | 19-2 | 21-0 | 20-7 
Fish, finnan haddie 1 Papal fe eae eh esl IR Pe 21-5 | 20-3 | 20-5 | 20-1 | 16-5 | 17-2 | 17-3 | 18-5 | 20-2 | 20-0 
LED Lee ec ae a ee Ib. 18-8 | 18-0 | 20-2 | 36-8 | 38-0 | 22-2 | 25-0 | 22-0 | 12-8 | 16-9 | 11-3 | 10-7 | 11-1 | 14-0 
Higgs, fresh............. doz 29-5 | 26-5 | 33-3 | 53-6 | 61-1 | 35-0 | 39-0 | 39-4 | 23-5 | 32-2 | 30-3d| 30-2d| 31-5d) 38-4d 
Bes, cooking.......... doz. | 24-3 | 25-7 | 29-7 | 51-0 | 57-3 | 32-8 | 34-7 |] 34-8 | 19-5 | 26-8 | 24-5 | 24-4 | 27-1f] 33-2/ 
Seger 4 ib. aNe laters ward oogus qt. 8-7 8-4 8-5 | 12-0 | 14-7 | 11-5 | 11-4 | 12-0 9-1 | 10-7 | 10-7 | 11-0 | 11-5 | 11-5 
Butters dainys I>. J.iece7 Ib. | 26-5 | 29-0 | 31-3 | 46-7 | 60-9 | 36-2 | 36-8 | 40-2 | 21-5 | 26-7 | 22-5 | 23-6 | 32-6 | 35-4 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. | 31-9 | 32-2 | 35-6 | 52-3 | 66-8 | 43-3 | 41-0 | 44-9 | 25-1 | 30-8 | 26-1 | 26-7} 35-9 | 40-0 
Cheese, Canadian mild.| Ib. | 19-7 | 21-6 | 23-5 | 30-8 | 38-9 | 26-7 | 31-3 | 33-1h} 19-8h) 23-0h] 21-5h} 23-7h| 25-8 | 26-7 
ie’ Whites. 08. Ps Ib. 4-3] 4:91] 4:9] 7-8] 9-71 7-0] 7-6] 7-8} 5-8] 7-1] 6-5] 6-7] 6-8] 6-8 
SESS See cee hee te Ib. 3:7 4.0 4.0 6-7 8-4 4.9 5-4 5-3 3°4 4-7 2-9 3-6 3-8 3°8 
Rolled oats, bulk...... Ib. 4-8] 5-1] 4-8] 8-0] 8-9] 5-6] 5-8] 6-4] 5-0] 60] 5-0] 5-3] 5-3] 5-3 
a Sa lb. 6-0} 6-0] 6-7] 11-9} 17-0] 9-4] 10-9] 10-3] 8-0] 8-2] 8-2] 8-9] 9-7] 10-0 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s.| tin |......|......]......]......- 21-4 | 19-2 | 16-3 | 15-6 | 11-7] 13-4 | 10-5 | 13-3 | 13-9 | 14-0 
Peas, eanned, 2’s....... CAD eRe] ces 10-8 | 20-2 | 21-3 | 19-0 | 17-4 | 15-9 | 11-8 | 12-3 | 10-4 | 11-8 | 12-3 | 12-4 
Corn, canned, 2’8....... Pinel elie k ee 10-7 | 24-5 | 21-3 | 16-9 | 16-3 | 15-8 | 11-5 | 12-4 | 10-3 | 11-3 | 13-7 | 13-9 
Beans, ary J. H.. dse ne Ib. 6-1] 7-3| 9-7] 16-8] 12-2] 8-9] 8-0] 11:9] 4-4] 7-6] 5-1] 7-2} 6-4] 6-4 
WOBIONSL beth eee cee ee 1} oye U8 Fe ah) Wa aap Pe ee (Rr cg 10-9 9-3 7°8 7-7 5-9 5:5 4.9 Tod fob2-6 6-8 
PObALOCS Ph... Ses dc se as 75 Ib.|125-8 | 88-3 |144-3 |224-2 [317-3 1145-7 |228-6 |236-1 |163-4 {128-3 {156-2 |146-9 |123-9 |142-0 
POLALOES § os foe see oe 15 Toe Perey. Sees ss ahh eee 69-5 | 36-2 | 54-7 | 55-1 | 37-5 | 30-9 | 32-6 | 34-5 | 29-5 | 33-2 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. 13-5 | 12-0 | 13-1 | 23-3 | 29-5 | 24-6 | 20-1 | 21-4 | 15-3 | 15-9 | 14-6 | 15-2 | 14-7 | 15-0 
Prunes, medium........ lb. 12-9 | 138-1 | 13-1 | 18-1 | 27-9 | 19-9 | 15-9 | 13-9 | 11-7 | 11-8 | 10-9 | 11-7 | 11-9 | 12-0 
Raisins, seedless, 1G:0g;| pkg. }40) Fons Soke oa ce ely Vie 28-0 | 26-8 | 18-7 | 15-6 | 17-0 | 17-0 | 16-8 | 16-8 | 16-8 | 17-0 
Currants, bulk. Joc Lo ate: Mes easel st eas aldo 31-0 | 23-1 | 18-6 | 19-5 | 16-5 | 15-4 | 15-0 | 15-7 | 14-9 | 15-1 
Peachespcanneds 2'ss.s))) titel ds, alas tor | aencels- mes 42-0 | 38-8 | 28-8 | 26-4 | 19-9 | 18-9 | 16-2 | 16-2 | 15-7 | 15-7 
‘Corn syrup, 5 Ib........ tie] eH PAN oe eect ae 75-3 | 51-4 | 45-4 | 42-3 | 41-1 | 44-1] 42-9 | 44-2 | 53-8 | 54-8 
Sugar, granulated...... Ib. 6-1] 7-9] 9-5 | 11-2 | 25-0] 8-9] 7-9] 7-1] 8-0] 6-6] 6-6] 7-5] 8-5} 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... Ib. 5-8 | 7-2] 8-7] 10-3 | 23-4] 8-3] 7-5] 6-81 7-8] 6-4] 6-4] 7-3] 8-4] 8-4 
Wea jblacks. ..dt% Jens hs lb. | 37-2 | 38-5 | 39-3 | 60-8 | 66-8 | 58-0 | 71-8 | 70-4 | 42-1 | 54-3 | 58-3 | 68-2 | 73-8 | 75-5 
Conee:: 2: oe J. 9h Ib. | 37-9 | 39-7 | 39-7 | 45-1 | 62-3 | 53-5 | 61-3 | 60-2 | 39-7 | 35-5 | 33-9 | 44-9 | 47-1 | 47-5 
Cocoa, 2.Ib.. 50.0.0... Cine bree eels Renee sete eee 31-6 | 28-5 | 27-2 | 27-5 |. 25-4 | 20-0 | 19-3 | 19-8 | 19-5 | 19-4 
ig 
Ls 
Coal, anthracite, U.S.,.} ton 8-54) 8-37} 8-80] 11-99} 17-60} 17-26] 16-87] 16-03] 14-58) 14-07] 14-10] 15-62} 15-96} 16-08 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 6-02} 5-86] 6-17] 9-53] 13-01] 11-10] 10-15} 10-02} 9-18} 9-31) 9-35) 9-98} 10-24) 10-32 
Cokes. ce Ee ton * Vaen eee oe cea eels eae ee ee ee 13-42} 12-75) 11-44] 12-14] 11-80} 12-62} 13-21) 13-28 
Wood, hard, long....... cord | 6-80} 6-66} 6-81] 11-31] 13-15] 12-37] 12-04] 12-25} 9-73] 9-53) 9-50] 9-65) 10-53! 10-71 
Wood, hard, stove..... COTO aca. Depeee elation aco 14-94] 14-11] 14-46] 14-62) 11-66] 11-49] 11-53)-11-95] 12-52) 12-75 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5-00} 4-91} 4-88 10-26] 9-47] 8-86) 8-79] 7-361 7-15] 7-08) 7-24) 7-80) 7-85 
Wood, soft, stove....... COLOO | Ae Pela edie es Shee [aie 11-89] 10-98) 10-91} 11-02) 9-00 8: 53] 8-55) 8-72} 9-14) 9-22 
: sll : . | 
a. Rolled. b. Blade. c. Lamb. d. Grade A. f. Grade B. h. Kind most sold. 
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August 1939=100 

















Home 
Furnishings| Miscel- 
— Food Rent Fuel Clothing and laneous Total 

Services 
LAUT ee om. 821. oe ees ee ols Ss 124-6 107-2 105-9 112-8 111-2 104-0 111-6 
SAMUS OUN st oe tats Soe okies se be Be 120-4 105-9 106-5 116-7 112-7 106-6 112-5 
Mion trealay, 12: 4 se. 44 eine 2) ik sy. x. 125-0 108-3 114-8 119-4 114-8 104-0 115-3 
POLORLOM)..|. Sade soe hkl s ORE 4 te 119-6 106-1 113-6 113-1 111-8 106-1 111-7 
Wasnipemes 198 a. 22 6s5)8.0 ee as 119-5 104-3 105-5 110-1 110-0 105-1 110-3 
PASKaAtOON! sai hoes: Pakieckie eae 4s ae 120-2 112-9 107-0 114-9 114-3 104-5 113-1 
Bidanonton! fsa. 428 c8 «4 saat a: ae 118-9 100-0 98-0 116-4 113-5 105-2 109-8 
Wancouver.... 120-4 99-4 108-8 114-7 110-7 194-7 110-4 


a a a a 7 en 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

















Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

- 8 By ad Bot be ; ; 

an fl Pa PS 2 |g 3 3.18 | sles? 

ag -d = - 8 $ g Pane au we en ee 

3 3 2 Bos he be wo qa g fo} — Is «2 2 
LOCALITY cae eee Cote Oe rere nes Pe ee ee ee ee ee 
5 | @6 [aos] Sa | wo | B26 | 85 [oo | Hd oes) eo | YM. | ao] gs 
on laoten! og~ om i) om ce on — 9g — rat nein) 5= 
S§| 88 lokS| $2 | 28] 82/88 | 88] 2/828) 28/48 | Ss] sk 

Ge ro pice 8 ras a. a} 2 = = Pca ® 

Sail oat ee del Ge ae a cal a PUR dee cand ben | eeadel tne es 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 34-5 | 30-0 | 29-1 | 20-9 | 17-1 | 22-0 | 19-3 | 35-1 | 32-5 | 28-6 | 25-0 | 23-1 | 37-6 | 42-5 
Nova Scotia (average)......... 35-2 | 29-6 | 27-7 | 21-2 | 17-1 | 19-6 | 18-5 | 36-1 | 32-2 | 32-5 | 24-7 | 21-1 | 34-5 | 44-8 
1—Sydney................. 36-7 | 29-3 | 28-5 | 24 19-3 | 17-5 | 12 39 31-3 | 30 20° dl) Qh eZ iinoe 41-1 
2— New Glasgow.. ...-| 34-6 | 30-6 | 29 20-4 | 17-2 | 15 15 35 36 35 25 20-2 | 37 41-9 
38—Ambherst..........0.005. 33 29 30 21-5 | 15-3 | 25 9 |..3.0. SILO EL OO Mt | ie ee aeeyae 20 vgutp jerome 42-6 
4— Halifax. .: ode 3. os ee 35-6 | 29 27-7 | 20-5 | 17-5.) 17-5°|..,.... BOs 1H OUsOU 4. see 25 20S}. Benen 2 41-7 
5B—W indsor..).!;....e ces ae Boke 35 30 23-5 | 21 Wh ert B[s B10) 120-Onl esas 21 20: Sica ese 41-7 
G—rur0. Nae ae Se dite coke ee 36-5 | 29-7 | 27-5 | 19-7 | 15-5 | 22-3 |...... B6+5) | 2-74) 4... ee 6 J23coMleae eee 41-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 33-0 | 26-8 | 27-0 | 20-4 | 17-2 | 19-0 | 15-0 | 33-3 | 35-0 | 26-0 | 20-0 )...... 36-0 | 42-7 
New Brunswick (average)...| 37-5 | 28-8 | 29-7 | 21-9 | 14-9 | 19-2 | 17-8 | 34-6 | 32-1 | 28-0 | 24-0 | 22-7 | 33-5 | 41-1 
8—Moncton............006. 36:8 | 29-4 | 29-4 | 20-7 | 14-6 | 19 16-5 | 35 34-8 | 27 26-6 | 22-5 | 33 42-3 
9—Saint John.............. 39-5 | 30-2 | 30-7 | 20-4 | 16-5 | 18-4 | 19 36-4 | 32-2 | 29 24-2 | 22-9 |...... 40-3 
10—Fredericton............. S871 100- bol 6-7 atuad-onid 4: on) iZ0-oRl a.) nee 5 29 Sah. nee sel) 22° hale eee. 42-5 
11—Bathurstie. 56k). J. 3.68 35 25 32 25 ee ee ce Pes ha, 2) Sele, Mell he, sateen lteter: 1S i 39-3 
Quebec (average)............. 33-6 | 80-3 | 26-5 | 19-7 | 14-3 | 20-0 | 16-3 | 32-2 | 27-4 | 24-5 | 22-1 | 22-6 | 35-3 | 42-4 
12—-Qilebed. Ae cidade Bes 33 31-2 | 25-3 | 21:6 | 13-2 | 22 16 82-9 | 22-6 | 20 21 22:24 eee 38-9 
183—Three Rivers........... 34-5 | 30-5 | 24-7 | 18-9 | 16-3 | 17-5 |...... 9 26 etl kes eee 22°91 208g yack 44-7 
14—Sherbrooke............. 37-7 | 33-1 | 29-4 | 21-7 | 16-3 | 21-4 | 18 35-1 | 30-9 | 28 22-4 | 22-3 | 30 38-9 
16—Sorel.2.i% 2 dscescs cee: 32-7 | 29-5 | 23-8 | 18 13:9 | 516 7ull,& Gone 32-4 | 26-8 |...... OO e222 eae 45-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 28-6 | 26-7 | 24-2 | 17-5 | 18-8 | 21-9 |...... 29d icone | aoe 209 | 18:8) |e oe 44-8 
17—St/ Johns. 8.3505. 2 4. 39-2) 185208) O2eaneele4 | 1467 8 Sone ae eat Beer al eh 25 PINES le I Pose 43-6 

18—Thetford Mines......... 28 25 21-5 | 18 12-1 | 18-5 | 15 31 21 18 19-3 | 21-5 | 35 42 
19—Montreal..............2. 36 32-1 | 30 19:97) 15:28) 1S ld. ae 33-7 | 29-8 | 32 23-9 | 26 41 42-9 
20 Hull Ee RAee Ss. Saas eee 32-9 | 29-5 | 27-3 | 20-7 | 18-4 | 20-1 ]...... 34 OL Oa: eee Or0) |, 2507 Miata 40-5 
Ontario (average)............ 34-8 | 30-9 | 30-2 | 21-6 | 17-8 | 23-0 | 21-2 | 36-8 | 33-9 | 30-1 | 26-0 | 23-9 | 37-8 | 41-4 
21—Ottawan: .ededsceseens 36-5 | 31°6 | 33-1 | 22-5 | 15-9 | 20 20 35:3 | 32-1 | 32 24-6 | 24-9 | 40 42-8 
22—Brockville.............. 39 33°8 | 34-3 | 22-2 | 17-2'| 20-3 |...... 34 29-4 ]...... 7 YC EY PA ee BOP 40-3 

23— Kingston....... B585..8 8 33°2 | 29-1 | 28-2 | 20-7 | 15-5} 21 |...... 34-3 | 33-5 | 30 25-6 | 24 35 40 
24—Belleville............... 30-1 | 27-5 | 28-8 } 19-3 | 14-7 | 22-8 ]...... 34-2 | 32-5 | 23 25 22-8 | 33 40-8 
25—Peterborough........... 36-2 | 31-4 | 32-7 | 24-1 | 18 ye ae 39-7 | 34-2 | 28 26:6 | 24 37 40-8 
26—Oshawa.............208: 32-8 | 29-8 | 31 22°97) 18:2") 24-3a 5.5.52 39-8 | 34-4 | 29 25-2 | 21-1 | 38 43-4 
37—Orillia’. hi. sone adeno een 36 30 31 21 19-38) 423sS0]- 0.08 41 LMA ctove reds Uda DE sail eee ee 42-7 
28—Toronto.............008- 36 31-4 | 33-9 | 22-9 | 19-8 | 22-6 ]...... 37°6 | 84:3 |...... 23-3 | 24-4 1...... 42-6 
29— Niagara Falls...........| 36:3 | 31-5 | 31-2 | 23 15 URE eee 3194.1 08 al aease 2Osdinl: 20. yh tillepe oes 41-2 
80—St. Catharines.......... 35-9 | 31-7 | 31-9 | 23-1 | 16-3 | 22-6 | 22 36-7 | 35 29 25-9 | 24-3 | 38 38-7 
31—Hamilton............... 35-2 | 31-3 | 31-7 | 21-8 | 20-3 | 23-7 | 23 38-5 | 34-9 | 29 27-9 | 26-7 | 38 41-4 
32—Brantford...............] 34-4 | 30-9 | 29-7 | 22-2 | 16-6 | 22-4]...... 34-6 | 35-2 | 30 27 6 | 23 37 42-5 
00s - Galt ap hee te ete 32 30-3 | 30 21 19°QR) 23699) 5.5.8. 36 34-7 | 30 ictal hve 40 42-6 
84—Guelph.............008- 33-2 | 30-2 | 27-8 | 20-6 | 18-4 | 25 |...... 3925 | 04 BM iloscaee 25 yy ae Chee 40-5 
35— Kitchener...............| 83°4 | 31-7 | 28-5 | 21-6 | 18-7 | 22-8 |...... 37°8 | 34-5 |...... Zola 20 | ieee 41-5 

36—Woodstock.............-| 37 S2ron Nolasco 17-be\ Z4-8pl i.e. 38 atipay |B aaen Z6rsit 2a:O lcs ek 39 
37—Stratford.............-- 35-9 | 31-8 | 32-6 | 21 20 -Saleel 7 dias. see S628 (oe ee leeer BY f°... Sr alieiotene 41-9 
S8-—LONdON. «6 dc c0 ceed eee 35-2 | 31-5 | 31-5 | 21-4 | 17-7 | 23-1 | 23 36-5 | 35-6 | 28 25-6 | 23-4 | 35 42-1 
89—St. Thomas.............| 34:2 | 30-8 | 31 22 17-6 | 24-2 | 23 SUrlerp Shion oran | ye WA 40-7 
40—Chatham............... 33-4 | 30-5 | 30-6 | 20-9 | 15-5 | 25-4 ]...... OSeo Oke |\ae dee PAs | Pe gee oe 41-3 
41—Windsor................ 33-1 | 29-6 | 30-1 | 20-7 | 18-3 | 24-7 | 19 Sire | Soe. || 2os0nl osu come lueeetente 39-5 
42—Sarnigwis ee nesae bones 36-8 | 32-7 | 31-8 | 22-5 | 20-2 | 27-7 |...... Bb°2" (84 ] ae eee PARaL), | SPA NEC Se soos 43-8 
43—Owen Sound............ 32-5 | 29-3 | 27-8 | 19-9 | 17-4 | 23 J...... 36:0) ioOss a. ete 24 24.0% |peeet 40-5 
44—North Bay............. S6° 2) a2raleoocpN tee 42| elsselieo ee... e Stoel ILCYe seiilogetne QO leoo.vG) antes 42-5 

45—Sudbury................ 36 31-3 | 29-7 | 20-7 | 17-7 | 22-5 | 18 36-7 | 38-7 | 32 25-3 | 23 40 4} 
46—Cobalt Se Bie sy 30) eae 35 31 25 22 HOPES aes 71 aliens fe anes 32 34 26-5 | 24-7 | 37 39-3 
4f—Timmins is cfscce be 31-5 | 28-1 | 27 20-4 | 16-7 | 20-3 |...... 34-3 | 33-1 | 35 26:6 | 24-4 | 39 40-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-3 | 31-1 | 26-9 | 20-4 | 15-2 | 20-7 | 20 35 33-1 | 32 23-9 | 21-6 | 40 40-3 
49—Port Arthur.............| 33:5 | 29-4 | 26-2 | 21-4 | 17-4 | 22-2 |...... 34 33-6 | 29 26-5 | 23-7 | 42 44-] 
60—Fort William............ 38:4 | 33-4 | 29-1 | 21-9 | 18-5 | 24-7 |...... Sie | OO°4 Wineereree Qiesnibes: S. \ukenoe 42-8 
Manitoba (average)........... 32-1 | 27-6 | 28-7 | 20-4 | 17-5 | 20-5 | 19-5 | 34-0 | 35-1 | 29-0 | 27-1 | 22-4 | 88-5 | 45-1 
51—Winnipeg................ 33-1 | 27-8 | 27-9 | 19-7 | 17-9 | 20 19 33-6 | 35-2 | 29 28-7 | 22-7 | 38-5 | 45-9 
62=—Brandomn 2 ncucet ces ve: 31-1 | 27-4 | 29-5 | 21 17 21 20 OA SAitCO [eas ans 2h buleee .. aeceer 44-3 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 29-2 | 24-8 | 25-2 | 16-8 | 13-6 | 18-7 | 17-3 | 30-2 | 28-3 | 23-4 | 22-2 | 241-5 | 40-0 | 42-5 
DS=SREGINA ae ovens s sien wiate 32-9 | 27-4 | 27 18-1 | 15-9 | 19-5 | 19 31-2 | 29-6 | 25 20-9 | 23-2 | 43 44-4 
Beenie Albert iaentou scan 22 20 20 14 12 15 5p eee. 20 URSA MR goes a |( = ae 37 4-5 
65—Saskatoon.............. 29 24-3 | 25-3 | 17-5 | 18-4 | 18-3 | 17 28-3 | 33 25-7 | 22-4 | 19-8 | 40 42-3 
56—Moose Jaws... 04. snes 32-7 | 27-4 | 28-6 | 17-7 | 13-1 | 22 18 31-1] 30-751) 25 Dole sc 40 41-9 
Alberta (AVETAZE). on... see ee: 32-0 | 27-7 | 26-1 | 18-7 | 15-9 | 20-7 | 18-3 | 31-1 | 31-1 | 22-0 | 23-8 | 22-1 | 35-@ | 43-6 
57—Medicine Hat........... 35 30 Bled | 2ke Cal eed |) 2eeOlline tees OO svat ole Gale 23 28: Ble ie 43-5 

§8—Drumbheller............. 32-5 | 29-5 | 24-8 | 18-8 | 16-4 | 21 20 32-5 | 32-5 | 22 23-8 | 22 35 42 
59—Edmonton.............. 29-6 | 24-6 | 24-8 | 15-7 | 18-7 | 18-5 | 15 29-7 | 31-8 | 22 Doo lmal Orie cess 41-6 
60—Calvary. n.o.ccaele sicnes 31-5 | 27-3 | 27-7 | 18-1 | 16-9 | 20-3 | 20 Jo°a | Boro |oeeese DTDaleae © ti beac 45-8 
61—Lethbridge............. 31-2) 27-271) 25:6 | 19 1456 Noelen |e cee. 29°51] 26°4 |. ..... 19 ml Oot eee cree 45-2 
British Colum bis (average)..| 37-0 | 31-9 | 32-3 | 22-7 | 24-4 | 26-6 | 22-9 | 36-0 | 35-7 | 31-9 | 27-0 | 24-3 | 40-2 | 46-6 
G2 NOrhie. Foanceiwceathesecoe Soon 2OEsa Oued Lode GS-oMlacomn |e. wer B18) | Sao dg lt eee Zo<Caimee «1 ister 43-3 
OS JNelbon yc caveniictts once 35:°3 | 31-3 | 34 25 19-7 | 27-7 | 25 ou 38 30-5 | 28-7 | 25 40 44-7 
OSTA ON ras surekint on cae 35-3 | 31 29-3 | 23-7 | 19-7 | 26 25 34-3 | 35-5 | 28 24-7 | 24-8 | 43 45-6 

65— New Westminster....... 36-6 | 31-4 | 31-7 | 22-2 | 21-5 | 24-3 | 19 35 Sol | 28 26-1 | 23-7 | 38 48 
66—Vancouver.............. B7-Oll Slecalovile| soo 22-7 |s2eeznels 35-2 | 33-1 | 80 25-7) 26-9 | 35 48-1 

Gi— Victoria. J): ce cls crane 41-9 | 35-2 | 36 22-8 | 23°56 |-29"3' |2..8.. 38-4 | 34-8 | 35 27-1 | 24-7 | 40 47 
68—Nanaimons cs iccsh os cock 38-4 | 33-7 | 31-3 | 23-8 | 22-8 | 27-2 | 28 Oita Wicors Weeden 25-8 | 24-5 | 45 49-1 
69—Prince Rupert........... 37-5 | 32-5 | 32-5 | 22-5 | 22-5 } 29 25 38-7 | 42-5 | 40 BARU et OY Al eerolarse 46-9 








a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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e. Grocers’ quotations. 





b. Including fancy bread. 


d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
q Canned Vegetables is) 
ase | ei/2 ey a0 Tie 
-_ 3 Ss @ lao} -— a -a& 5 
as) = |s2/6 |2 | ig el sf] ee /8s| ac] 
68/8 | 2812/2. | sale. leah 8] 58] 38] 28] 8 
LOCALITY sal 6 | 25/45] 2s]/3°! 8s ie gs|s Es 85 - 
gr so ; oy | as ou | Sa Oo] c& we | aod 
$8 |S5| 83/8] eas] os 8S0| 25 | Es o 28 
7: | o 6 &!1 081] 60a] Bo] 8a al gal 6a] $a] $F |g 
Dp. lon. bee. | Boot | anil. alee. lek rl eer. ah'ma ee aired 
cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 26-7 6:Sa) 18-5 | 3-8] 5-3] 9.2 | 10-0] 14-0 | 12-4 | 18-9 | 11-2) 6-4] 6-8 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 27-4 7-1/)19-5| 4.0] 5-3) 9.9] 9-4] 15-1 | 12-5 | 15-0 | 11-3] 6-3) 6-7 
1—“Sydney ters oe).. + Ghana getes 26-5 |6-7-7-3 | 19-9 | 3-9] 5-5] 9-9] 9 14-5 | 12-3 | 14 11:9} 5-6] 6-8 
2—New Glasgow.........2000-: 28:3 |6-7-7-3 | 19-5 | 4 5-2 | 10 9-1 | 14-7 | 12-1 | 14-5 | 10-6 | 5-5} 7-3 
8—Amberst........csiseecesde dass 25-5 7-3 | 20 4 5 10 10 14-7 | 12 15 12-1] 6:3] 7-4 
4 Halifax... cso. ntbbcesclas ate - 28-8 |6-7-8 19-9} 4-1] 5-5] 9-6 | 10-2 | 14-9 | 12-4 | 15-3 | 12-2] 7-1] 6-3 
B= WINGSOL : 0.55 oitiess ofthe ous, te eon 26-6 7-3c| 18-1 4 5 9-7 8-7 | 16 12-7 | 14-5 | 11-7 6-8 5-8 
B= LUO. Aeterna ttitiae ct - Baee 28-6 6-7] 19-6 | 4 5-3 | 9-9 | 9-3] 15-6 | 13-7 | 16-4 | 12-1] 6-2] 6-6 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 27-2 7:3] 19-8 | 4-0) 5-6] 10-0] 9-4] 14-8 | 14-1 | 14-5 | 11-4] 6-2 | 10-6 
New Brunswick (average)........ 26-7 7-5 | 18-7 | 3-9] 5-3] 9.7] 9-6 | 15-0] 12-8 | 15-1) 11-7] 6-2 | 6-7 
S Monvtonyy ..5.. nahh aac's toed t 26-9 8 20-4 4-1 5-5 | 10 10-4 |} 15-1 | 138-1 | 15-8 | 11-9 6-1 5-3 
O-Saint JOD...) aE bis olden « 27-7) 6-7-3} 19-1] 3-7] 5:5 | 9-8 | 10-3 | 15 12-4} 16-1 | 12 6-4) 7-2 
10—Fredericton..............00+- 26-3 7-3 | 18 4 5:3] 9-6] 9-9] 14-9 | 12-7] 15-1] 12-2] 6-5] 6-6 
1i—Bathurst se 6 tees acts teas 26 8e | 17-4] 3-9] 5 9-5] 7-8 | 14-8 | 12-8 | 18-5] 10-8] 5-6] 7-7 
Quebec (average)................- 25-4 5-4) 15-7] 4-0] 5-2] 9.7] 9-5 | 12-7 | 13-1] 14-2 | 11:5] 6-2] 8-0 
12 —BQUEHEG AU iets 05 ah Ge al ieee 2 26-3 5-8b| 17-1 | 3:9] 5-3] 9-41] 10-2] 13 12-5 | 14-8 | 11-8] 6-8] 7-4 
18—Three Rivers................ 25-2 5-3 | 14-1] 4 5:3 | 9-9] 9-5 | 13-4] 14-2] 14-9 | 12-2] 5-9] 8-5 
14—Sherbrooke.................- 25-8 5-3 | 14-6 3-9 5-3 9-9 9-8 | 13-2 | 13-4 | 15-7 | 10-9 6-3 7-2 
1G-eOTOR ca 106 D9 «Gh 5 <i See 25-2 4-7| 15-3] 3-8] 4-6] 9.9] 8-4] 12-4] 12-3 | 14-7] 10-8] 6-4] 7-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 24-6 4 16-5}; 3-9} 5-4] 9.9] 9-9} 12-1 | 13 12-7 | 11-2] 5-5] 9-4 
DEBS bc FORDE Eien hs 0 he Pots + 25-7 5-3 | 16-7) 4 5-5 | 9-5 | 10-1 | 12-1 | 14-7 | 18-5] 12-4] 6-4] 8-8 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 25 5-3 | 14 4-1] 5 9-7 | 8-2) 12-6 | 12-5} 18-1] 11-4] 5:3) 7-2 
19—Montreal.........00. cece ees 25:4 15-3-6-7 | 17-2 4.2 4-9 9-5 9-6 | 12-3 | 12-1] 13-5 | 11-6 6 7:3 
20H albany: «bss Shien ae: 25-4 15-3-6-7 | 15-9 | 4-4] 5-2] 9-4] 9-5 | 18-1] 13-1] 14-5 | 11-3] 6-9] 8-9 
Ontario (average)...............-- 26-7 6-3 | 17-2 | 3-5] 5-1] 9.0] 10-3 | 13-6] 11-7 | 13-4 | 10-8 | 6-0] 6-1 
Z1=FORIA WA le, e541 shen vk eae 25-7 6:7 | 15-8 | 3-9} 6-2] 9-1] 10-8 | 13-8 | 12-3 | 14-5 | 11-7] 6-6] 8-2 
BE DTOGK VANS. 0.461 Gk o «sb hens 25-4 6 14-1] 3-8] 4-9] 8.8] 10-9 | 13-4 | 13-3 | 18 11-5 | 6-4] 7 
23-—— Kingston. ... 20s G5 + «x10 shinies 25-9 |5-3-6-7 | 16-1 3-7 | 81 9-1 | 10-2 | 13-2 | 11:2 | 14-7 | 10-7 6-1 6-3 
24-—Bollovilley, o.46 det osha’ 25-7 |5-3-6-7 | 15-2] 3-4] 4-9| 8-8] 9-8] 13-1] 11-4] 11-4 | 11-5] 6-2] 6-8 
25—Peterborough...............- 26-6 |5-3-6-7 | 16-7 | 3-4] 5 8-9 | 10 12:9 | 11-2 | 14:3 | 10-9 | 5-4] 5 
OE SHA WS en. 2 os.0 te es ob ee - 26-4 |5-3-6-7 | 18-2 | 3-3] 4-9] 8.6] 10-5 | 13-6 | 11-8 | 14-8 | 10-1 6:7 | 5-7 
2iOnllia. os. be ak oo ae ee 25-4 6-7 | 17-4 3-4 5 8-9 | 10-3 | 14-1} 12 14-5 | 11-6 6-1 i 
28—Toronto BON ET AP Coch 26-6 6-7 | 18-1 3-5 4.9 SO WTO. Wes Wael 2 Hoseo |, Lee 6 5-5 
29—Niagara Falls................ 27-6 6 17-4 hae 7 1 Ae O 9-3 9-9 | 13-4 | 11-3 | 13-1 | 10-4 7-2) 5-8 
30—St. Catharines PPh, cick eee 26-4 6-7 | 16-9 3-5 4-7 9-1 9-7 | 13 11-4 | 13-9 | 11-1 7-1 7 
Ol —sELAmatON. . 2.05 a sfo% nsec fe toe 27-8 6-6:7 | 16-5 | 3-4] 5-1 8-9 | 10-5 | 138-2 | 11-4 | 18-1 | 10-7 5-7 6-3 
S82——Brantlord ... sic «ols «<< stoiele= 28-2 | 6-6-7] 17-5] 3-3] 5-1] 9-1] 10-6 | 13-5 | 11-2] 12-1 | 2-9} 5:9) 5-4 
DOG ALLE A RE ie labs a che anointed 27-9 | 6-7 17- 3-4] 4-9] 8.9] 10-5] 13-9 | 12-5 | 13-7 | 11-6] 4-8] 5-5 
S4-Shnelpby., ii actbsosh -aeee 27-1 Ri 17 3-2 14-9 1) g-o}.10,., | 1368 | 11-2 | 1482 | 19-8.) 6:18) e6-1 
29-5 | 6-6-7] 17-3] 3-3] 5 ID 7d ie | 14 11-9 | 14-5 | 10-9} 5:5] 6 
26 6 16 2-9} 4-8) 9-1] 11 14-1.) 11-6 bk 2-F. 1. 19:5.) BTe es 
27-2 5-3 | 16-2 3-1 5-2 9-30} 110-3 el3-4 | at-S PZeo | TL 5-8 4-8 
27-3 6-7 | 18-2 3+2 5-1 8-7 | 10-6 | 13-3 | 10-9 | 13-2 | 10-2 5:9 5-1 
28-3 |5-3-6-7 | 20-4 | 3-5] 5-1] 8-9] 10-2] 14-1 | 11-3 | 12-5 | 10-7 | 5-9] 5-2 
27-3 Oo Lis Weseo |e 8-9 | 10-4] 18-5 | 11-3 | 13 9-3] 5 4-7 
25-2 |5-3-6-7 | 18-5 3°3 5 8-5 | 10-3 | 12-8 | 10-8 | 12-9 | 10-8 5-5 4-3 
27-6 6 19-4) 3-2) § 9-2 | 9-7] 13-8 | 12-3 | 18-3 | 11-4} 5-8) 5 
25-9 6c | 16:3 | 3-3] 5 9-4 | 10 13-5 | 11-3 | 12-6 | 10-7} 6 7:3 
28-8 | 6-6-7] 17-3] 4-1] 5-9] 9-6] 10-1 | 14 12:7 | 13-8 | 10-6 | 6-4] 7-7 
26-8 6-7 | 16-4] 3-9] 5-7] 9-1] 9-5] 13-4] 11-8 | 13-9] 11-3] 6-1] 5-6 
28 6-7 | 16-3 | 4-1] 5-3] 9-6] 11-3 | 15 12-4 | 13 11:7} 5-5} 5: 
24-9 7:3] 17-5 | 3-9] 5-4] 9-6] 10-2; 18-5 | 12 14-1 | 12 5:9 | 6-2 
24-9 6-7 | 18-3 | 3-8] 5 H-10 1 10:4 142 del 2 | 13-75), 112 7 7-6 
Ao--Port Arthur, 6). .647. 5 sepa 25:1} 6-6-7 | 20-8 | 3-9] 5-1] 9-3] 10-1 | 13 12 12:9} 9-7] 5-8} 9-1 
50-—Fort; William: 26: ..//teus) 26-1] 6-6-7 | 16-5| 3-8] 5-3] 8-8] 9-6| 13-5 | 11-7] 12-4] 10-4] 5-9] 7-1 
Manitoba (average)............... 26-1 7-9 / 17-6] 3-8] 5-4] 9-2] 11-0 | 15-0 | 13-0 | 13-5 | 11-5] 7-0] 5-3 
51—Winnipeg........ at.de,cic ate: 26-3 16-4-8 16-9} 3:8} 5-3] 9 11-3 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 13-3 | 11-3 | 7 4-9 
52——Brand ons sieves =:-om dealt. 25-8 16-4-7-1 | 18-2] 3-8] 5-5] 9-3] 10-7 | 15-4] 13-4 | 18-7] 11-7] 6-9] 5-7 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 26-8 6-9 | 21-4] 3-8] 5-6] 8-9 | 10-4 | 15-3 | 13-4] 13-8 | 11-0] 6-7] 7-9 
BP Regina ves sedis shbe ao habee 26-8 |6-4-7-2 | 19-7| 3-8| 6-21 8-9] 9-9] 15-1] 13-7 | 14-6 | 11-4] 7:3] 9-8 
54—Prince Albert.............06. 27 6-4 | 21-1] 3-8] 5-5] 8-9 | 10-4] 15-7] 13-6 | 13-9] 10-8] 7-3] 6-8 
55—Saskatoon.............ee0ie2- 26-1 7-21) 21-3] 3-8] 611 9 | 11-1] 15-3] 13-1 | 13-6] 11-1] 6-4] 6-6 
56—Moose Jaw..........cccceeees 27-3 7-2 | 23-6] 38-6] 5-6| 8-91] 10 15-2 | 13-3 | 1362 | 10-75] 5-7 | 78-3 
Alberta (average)................. 28-4 7-8 | 21-1] 3-9] 5-6] 8-8 | 10-3 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 13-7 | 10-4) 6-9] 7-3 
57—Medicine Hat.... 29-2 8 22-3} 3-81 6-5] 8-8] 10-5 | 14-7 | 18-2] 12-9] 9-9] 6-6] 8-3 
58—Drumheller...... 28-4 |7-1-8 21-4 1088 OV Be7) 1 S7al10-baelb-4.|01323 bp 14eee|, 10-Sel 7 oan -9 
59—Edmonton.............sse00: 26-9 |7-2-8 19-6} 3-9 5-5 8.8 9-41 14-6 | 12-7] 14 10-6 7-1 8-3 
OOK =@alearvad. 0. <0 ihn <td Melee 29-7 8 19-7 de 8-7) 1-657 |) SO. 10-6el4-6 | 19-7 4 Wes] 11532¢ 60g 28-9 
61—Lethbridge. ...0505.... sles 27-7 8 22-5} 4-1] 5-5] 8-9] 10-7] 14-9 | 12-6 | 13-4] 9-4] 6:3] 5 
British Columbia (average).......| 27-9 9-0 | 22-6] 4-1] 5-7] 9-2] 9-4] 14-3 |] 13-2 | 14-0] 11-8] 8-1] 7-3 
OR ortle, 0... Lal eMa at cakes 26-9 Be | 21:7 | 4-2 |° 5:51 9 | 10-1-| 13-8) 13-14 12:8 | 10+2:| 8-5)| 7-9 
63— Nelson ete a evdetthe tie t= Paes 27 9 23-7 4 6 9 9 14-7 | 14-3 | 15-5 | 16 9 6-7 
64—Trail... Rowe PN gs secs. 27-3 9 21-6 4 5-7 9-1 9-7 | 18-8 | 13-3 | 14-2 | 10-4 8 8-6 
65— New Westminster............ OGr Gs NOZOCGH 39: Daler 5-5 | 9 7 Oui Orie locsay taeva Le 7-2 6-1 
G6—VanGOuver...1.6.8i.-+4-4088- 28 9-9-6 | 22-2} 3-9] 5-5] 9 9 | 13-8 | 12-1 | 18-8 | 11 6-9 | 7-2 
67—Victoria dc Rual sate a cep ees ate Sroka iets 29-4 9 22-3 4-2 6-2 9-3 9 14-4. | 12:6.) 18 oie), 11-4 8-1 7-2 
68— Nanaimo elas mel de cutee m nil 29-7 9 22-6 4 5:3 9-4 | 10-3 | 14-7 | 13-5 | 14-2} 14-1 8-3 7-5 
69—Prince Rupert............... 28-4] 9-10 | 24-8 | 4-4 6 9-7 | 10 15 13-5 | 13-9 | 11-9 8-5 7-1 


a 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1941 











Potatoes (d) Apples © o 
— | - a 4 - g - 0 
+ g ara m4 3 g g Pra. o a+ 
8 eS PCE oe = ea | as ER | 2.8 38 
& = aie] a3 0.0 3.2 3.8 a> o “— & 
. 65 ws mo] om oO - & g- a be) = ° eres (>) € a 
Be) utes ter cra eel| ee |e te oe Ae | a8 mer [nog Ol Bie 
Fa i oS Ss ~ =< 86 8 2. ; 2. 7 Beg Ro aa bo 
- OD or) MD a oH Ee 3 = a theo _ S eo Lt} 
~ | 2 | ee] #8 | ef] ee] Es | 28 | 28] 28 | 8 | Se] 88 | gs 
8 i roo roy “a Ss & E ry ‘a ‘a ‘a a ah fo a = 
ew Sy cs cS ay oe } E: 6 A 3 ow = 5 
$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-420 33-2 23-8 15-0 12-0 17-0 15-1 10-6 32-7 37-6 t 15-7 t 54-8 
1-123 26-0 21-0 14-0 13-5 18-7 14-8 10-6 38-0 40-6 35-1 16-0 31-7 58-1 
1-174 TE el Ane 13 12-6 15-5 15 12-3 38-9 45-4 33-8 15-9 31-3 55-6 | 1 
1-011 BAe is Arent 15 15-4 16-5 16 10-3 39-2 40-3 35 15-4 32 49-7] 2 
sort en, 07k RN lat. See aS 16-4 12 10 37 41-8 35 15-5 38°7 60 3 
1-472 30-4 EE ben Me 13-3 18-3 16-7 10-5 35-6 37-8 34-7 16-3 31-9 58-5 | 4 
-90 93 Pee ee ee 12-5 16-7 14 9-3 38:5 41-9 36 15 30 63-8 | 5 
1-06 CN ie Mins) bi 12-9 16-7 15 11-3 38-6 36-3 36-2 18-1 31:9 60-8 | 6 
764 Ce Sa. Sf 14-0 13-1 17-5 14-7 9-5 39-5 53-8 35-1 16-8 31-5 58-417 
1-113 | 28-1 22-5 15-5 12-1 16-4 14-8 10-0 37-9 40-6 35-1 15-7 33-7 56-5 
961 Se ee ae oe 13 13-7 16-7 15-5 9-8 S74 39-3 35-5 16 32-9 58-6 | 8 
1-059 Oe ile 18 12 15-8 14 9-9 37.3 40-6 35-8 15-5 32-4 59-4 | 9 
1-563 40 Oo. 5 ly ha stom. 11-7 16-3 15 9-7 35-7 44.4 35 15-3 32-8 59-5 {10 
867 LEA RRA EA Bl A a 11 Oe ae ae. 10-5 41-3 38 34-2 15-8 32-7 49 |11 
1-148 26-9 29-9 13-5 12-2 17-2 14-7 9-2 33-3 37-8 32-8 15-3 31-3 54-5 
1-123 Bile. =, Oe ta 13-2 17-5 15-5 9-7 34-5 38-2 31-8 16-5 30 56-7 112 
1-187 27-2 SOM Acs 11-8 16-5 14-3 9-2 31-9 39-2 33-7 15-8 31-1 54-2 113 
1-124 26-6 35 12 12-5 17-6 14-9 8-3 30-9 34.5 33-9 16-1 31-2 54-9 114 
FOG BOs i oe tees dee. 12-1 15-8 13-1 9-7 35-6 41-4 33-5 14-7 30-2 56-2 |15 
1-191 27-3 29 Mile. se, 11-8 17-9 1:7 8-8 3733) 39-4 32-9 15 31-4 54-5 116 
1-10 ED a PES Fi ES 13-1 16-8 16 9-8 34-1 36:3 33-3 14-4 32-4 53-7 |17 
1-178 SYP RoR Th Gl Ae 12 18-8 14-3 8-8 34-3 43 31-9 15-5 33-4 51-9 118 
1-036 25-7 29-3 15 11-6 17-2 14-2 9-7 31-7 33-9 31-5 14-9 30-3 54-3 119 
1-199 26-2 20-6 tale 4. 12-1 16-3 15-9 8-9 29-3 34-3 32-6 15 31-8 53-9 |20 
1-535 36-3 22-9 14-0 11-8 16-9 15-3 9-7 31-8 36-5 32-8 15-1 29.2 53-5 
1-295 30-2 AED A in eh Bi 11-5 16-5 16-2 9.3 31 35-2 33-1 15-1 29-7 54-1 |21 
1-25 B32 SO Eee! bs. 11-8 18 15-1 10 31-3 39-8 33-5 14-8 27-9 51-6 |22 
1-646] 39-1 | 25 12-5{ 11-6] 16-6] 14-8 9-9} 30-7] 85-9} 32:4] 15-2] 27-7) 53-6 |23 
1-808 43-7 99.9 10 11-5 16-5 14-4 9-8 30-5 36-4 33 15-4 27-4 52-7 |24 
1-692 38-8 265 SN tass de», 10-2 17-5 14-7 9-7 31-6 35 34-7 15-9 28-9 53-3 |25 
1-571 39-6 BO hee) daa: 12-4 17-2 15 9-4 31-8 36 32-3 14-5 28-8 53-2 (26 
1:70 38-4 50) Wed: 3. 11-8 14-4 14-9 9-8 28 33-9 33°3 14-7 31-7 53-1 |27 
1-472 35 POd dee fe. 10-9 16-4 14-5 9-3 30-6 33-6 31-5 14-3 28-1 53-3 |28 
1-63 4] ya a en EE 10-5 17-9 14-4 10 S120.) Saat 32-4 14-4 30-2 | 52-5 |29 
1-475 39-6 eh | aes Bd 13-2 17-6 15-2 9.7 31-9 36-2 30-8 14-8 29 54 130 
1-554 34-4 Dio were: ta 12 f 17-4 14-5 9-6 Dey 33-9 32-1 144 27-5 51/31 
1-438 33-5 18- Glee 12-5 15-8 14-9 9-1 32-9 36-4 31-8 14-4 23°9 53-1 |32 
1-58 37-9 Voie te. tis, 12-3 16-9 14-9 9-6 32-2 38 30-6 14-5 8 53-4 (33 
1-633 B7 ui aay ie oe. 11-7 16-3 14-8 9-5 3251 36-1 32-1 14-8 28 53-8 134 
1-487 35-5 10Gb 11-7 16-7 15-4 9-4 28-8 36-9 32-2 14-7 29-1 54-1 135 
1-32 29 PV tee Mid 12-8 14-7 14-8 8-9 34 37-2 30:6 14-9 28-6 55-5 136 
1-335 30-2 S08 ee d 11-1 16-6 14-4 9-1 30-7 37-7 33-2 15-5 29-2 53-9 [37 
1-355 32 PB Be | ad id 12-5 16-9 14-5 9-2 33-1 36-3 31-9 14-8 28-5 53-6 [38 
1-329 30-4 20 14-3 19-2 17 15 9-1 32-7 37 31 15 28-7 53-3 |39 
1-225 29 20:8 |, tee ae 11-3 17 15-1 8-8 o0.7 38 31-2 15-5 29 53-9 |40 
1-207 26-7 19-5 ee 11-2 16-3 15-1 Sa 29-3 31-6 31-7 14-9 28-2 52-6 {41 
1-311 30-6 1926 ts bt. 11-7 16-9 15-9 9-4 33-5 36-2 33-5 15-3 29-7 55 «(42 
1-556 39-7 creer e ae eo 11-9 17-2 15 9-7 31-3 37-8 32-3 15 28-7 53-3 [43 
DTU sips SO Las oit{ eek eee aged 17-4 16 9-8 34-5 38-8 35:3 16-5 32-9} 54 |44 
yA Ess RR a 11-6 15-8 17-2 10-2 28-7 36-6 33-1 15 29-4 50-7 145 
1-825 Tip gl Ma 17 13 17-3 16 9-7 34-3 36-3 35 16-7 30-7 54-7 |46 
13071 044-6 1... 15 12-2 18-6 17-6 10-7 30-5 36-9 35 16-7 30-4 55-7 |47 
1-591 35-4 19-5 18 12-1 17 15-5 10-7 31-3 36-9 33-6 15-3 29-4 55-7 |48 
1-894 41-3 29-5 12-5 11-8 18-2 17-7 10-9 35-1 38-3 35-8 14.2 31-4 52-3 |49 
1-881 43-1 AO Leelee, 10-9 18-2 16-6 11-6] 34-5 38-2 34-3 14-3 31.3 52-9 |50 
1-027 72 ee ea 13-8 11-8 16-8 15-6 12-2 31-6 38-5 64-2 15-4 52-8 53-9 
oon ea) by at Aen 12-5 11-6 17-8 15-1 12 31-1 39-1 64-1 14-5 52-1 53-2 |51 
1-087 OG SIARERR Ud, 15 12 15-7 16 12-3 324 37-8 64-2 16-3 53-5 54-6 152 
1-823 ee fee eens 14-7 12-1 16-3 15-7 12-1 31-1 40-0 67-3 16-8 54-1 58-2 
1-667 1 40-5 4........ 15 12-2 16-5 14-7 12-5 29-5 36-6 64-8 15-3 54 57-2 [58 
4-795 BSB AMLRLRELAL 15 13 16-9 16-7 11-8 33-3 44.4 69-9 18-4 55-1 60 |54 
(O70) UAL es 14-6 11-7 15-8 15-1 19:3 29-6 39-4 68-3 16-3 54-3 59-1 |55 
1-85 | ge ee 14 11-4 16 16-1 11-9 32 39-7 66 17_ | 88 56-5 |56 
£560 36-2708... 17-3] 11-2] 17-9] 15-4] 14-6] 30-4] 346] 64:35] 17-2) 52-8) 57-8 
1-31 BIB aatan thts ie eckae O02} TUT)” 18°71 TAs State]! | 3308 | Oka 17-1) 57-6 | 87-6 BF 
1-69 BO-RoL we 17 10-6 17-9 16 15-9 31-6 35 65-9 17-6 | 54-1 61-1 |58 
1-661 BEL Toco de. & 15 11-5 17-7 14-8 14-6} 31-7] 36-9 63-4 16-4) 49-4] 56-1 [59 
1-365 a oy eee | 20 11 17-6 15-2 13-9 27 35-3 63-8 171 50-2 56-5 |60 
1-673 ss EO Ep 11-6 18-8 15-4 14-5 | 30-5 32-2 64-8 17-6 52-8 57-6 |61 
D622 | B5-R 17-0 11-2 17-8 14-3 12-7 30-3 36-6 62-9 16-4 50-8 52-7 
1-71 BO PAREER ERE LA ecuk 12-5 17-1 15-4 15 32-4 36 65 17-9 56-2 56-7 |62 
1-39 Tee EEO AS) 0 en es 12:9 19 15 14 30 40 66-3 19 56-3 58-3 163 
1-50 oY BE a ae ed 11-6 18-6 14-9 13-4 32-3 35-5 64-1 18 56-3 52-1 164 
1-475 a gents bet ey, 17 9-7 17-6 13-4 11-2 27 34 60-4 14-8 47 53-2 |65 
1-467 Be Per VAG 16 10-1 15-9 13-1 10-7 26-5 329 57-7 15 46-1 50-3 166 
1-438 BGP: kk He hae eee 10-7 17-5 13-1 11-8 31-6 38-4 62-1 14-8 45-7 50-3 |67 
Dad an ap 86 Nh Lt 15 Hf)" 1g.2)| 7 freer)” Storie 30 38-2] 63-5] 15-4] 47-6) 48-6 |68 
1-766 STR ieee 20 11:5 18-3 15-1 13-6 32-3 37-9 63-9 16-3 51-4 52 169 


TOntario and east, 32 ounce jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

















Sugar 
g |= g. \te H's at Gan were 
3 5 g:/3 < i = fu @2S 5S 
as ga | 8| 588/25 |a |S | BS] S84 
LOCALITY gS "Ea Pag Sec Ba |i oa) | Bail Bee cies 
Ba que’ =, (eee) er al bee | Cae AO ee 35 6 £0 
Ba] Ba] oa | Bo] gee] SSF] aR |] Ga | ae SO aie 
as |2e8las|e9|882| 2s)/48| 8s} es] S23 55 
kK & om om o ui] ycey hea | Se Qa Q as 
Sele hol he Wo Salo = ie te 4 a 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average).........-.....- 8-6 | 8-4] 47-5 | 75-5 19-4 | 16-0 | 4-3} 12-6] 5-1 16-680b 10-222 
Nova Scotia (average) ..............- 8-5 | 8-2 | 56-2 | 7-5 19-4 | 10-0 | 4-4 | 12-6] 5-2 17-009 8.330 
IS YV.dNC Vira. oe/de le Hess ksieomine or 8-5 | 8-2] 53-7 | 73-6 20-4 | 10 3-8 | 12 BPD Tick een ee 7-15- 7-50s 
2—New Glasgow........--.eee0- 8-4} 8-4] 59 73-5 21-5 | 10 Acar ei3A? (ab Ieee eb ee 6-95- 7-20s 
SAT MOLSte. cs ts aslere ne fo De seaterae 8-3 | 8 55-2 | 73-5 REED lect ea 4 Orla lace |Saos On eee. oie tes 7-00- 9-25 
7 lS EUG) eee Ge Sn In Sra aes J 8:7 | 8-3 | 54-3.) 73-9 Pl ssel ae eee 4-9 | 13-3 | 5-2 17-00 | 9-00-10-75 
y= WANG SOEs « ctoies. ate © © Sot seas os 8-6 | 8-4] 57-5 | 73-7 7 Sel ee cere Bobet [al Si Bae. hk Goel RE ee ee 
Gc EUROm oN oh cde vane. aye cee hay etapa 4 | 8-1 | 57-3 | 72:8 1:44] ae wee 48h ab odOn | seOronl mere. © his 8-00-10-50 
7—P.E.I.—Charlottetown........ 8-7 | 8-2 | 57-8 | 73-1 18-6 | 15-0 | 3-9 | 13-3 | 5-1 17-409 |9-659-10-150 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-6 | 8-4 | 54-3 | 73-3 18-1 | 10-0 | 4-3 | 12-4] 5.2 16-580 10-563 
So MoncbONasc: dois tases Gessner. 8-5 | 57-4 | 73-9 19-6 | 10 ABN 12 5-3 g 10-00-10-50g 
9—Saint John.........-.+....---- 8-4] 8-1 | 52-1 | 76:5 18-1 | 10 4-7 | 12-4] 5-1 16-50 |11-50-12-50 
10—Fredericton: 5. a. aslo 4 < clemusse oe 8-5 | 8-4] 55-7 | 72-1 32a oe see SeOrlelcAs | 1) Onl meee See es 10-00-11-00 
1i— Bathurst... .ceeacia: « uaemuane «s 8-6 8-5 | 52 70-8 16:53) ue eee SOs C220 | weak | ee 2, bth ee 9-50 
Quebec (average)..........------+-- 8-1 | 7-8 | 47-5 | 81-3 20-0 | 15-0 | 4-2 | 11-7] 5-0 *16-031 «9.972 
£12 “One DOC eens ase einicis te aio =e 8-1 7-8 | 46-9 | 83-7 20-4 | 15 7S) as! 5-3 15-50 19-50 
*13—Three Rivers.........-.....-- 8-4] 7-9 | 48-3 | 82-9 D1 Wl ee, aan 4-5 | 11-9 | 5-1 15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
*14—-Sherbrooke......-...22s.+00s- 8 7-9 | 42-9 | 77-2 20-3 | 15 Ae Sela tee ee peal 16-50 {|10-00-11-75 
SID —SORGICE aed ideas Geass ae aronie see] 7-9 | 7-6 1 48-9 | 82 US gal eee 3:8 | 10-2 | 4-6 |15-50-15-75 9-00 
*16—St. Hyacinthe................ 729) | 2871 48-1 | *82 TSP A' | les ier ate 4-8 |} 11-3 | 5-1 15:25 | 9-25-11-75 
O17 So SONS Es is ae ace ty ae sere soe 7-9 | 7:8 | 46-2 | 83-9 Ba) laetecg 4-3] 12-1 | “524 15-00 | 9-50-10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7-6 | 50-7 | 76-8 19-1 | 15 4-21} 12-4] 4.9 18-00 11-08 
*10-—Monereala.«cdere cacie.s gs aeetees 7-9 | 7-7 | 48-3 | 82-3 19-4 | 15 35801 List lero 16-50 | 8-00- 8-50 
OO THUl Waa cece ae Cae eierces 8-4] 8 46-9 | 81 22 Gi ae ees 4-2 | 12-3 | 5-1 16-40 11-00 
Ontario (average).................. 8-5 | 8-4] 46-6 | 77-3 19-4 | 13-5 | 4-2112-3| 5-1 15-876 11-749 
D1 ——Oeta Ween cc -lecrcrieeis i ee aver 8:3 | 8-1] 45-1 | 74-5 19-4 | 18-5 | 4-41! 11-3] 5-1 16-40 11-00 
99 Brock valle. «se sie sys 6 hs cx cree 8-2] 8 44-3 | 75-9 ADE Us shu be 3-91 10-6 | 4-9 15-00 §-50- 9-00 
25 —= WANG SLON ic. a= heise shereie's ae So ssse 2s 8-1 7-9 | 46-9 | 75-3 18-5 | 13 ENE IDB) tsi: 15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
2a Belleville: ste acaus sae ce ces 6 8-5 | 8-3 | 47-9 | 76-4 18-7 | 10 4.34) 12:31) 5-4 16:00 {10-50-14-00d 
25—Peterborough................- 8-5 | 8-3 | 50-1 | 80-6 19-4 | 12 4-6] 12-41 5-1 16-25 |11-50-14-25d 
3G—O)ahaWwA auc teas da cat access 8-5 | 8-3 | 50 76-7 18-9 | 12 OSC ellia(et sep Se) 15-50 | 9-59-13-50d 
DO TINAW: capes oie sie = ate ce ehessiat 8-6 | 8-6] 48-6 | 78-1 DO Gulla SCAR ICSS Ie Gs 16-50 {11-25-14.00d 
DR = NOTONCOL Maasdecs uses deco 8-2] § 48-4 | 78-3 aifove \|eall 4-2) 11-8) 95 4-00 11-50 
29—Niagara Falls................. 8-7 | 8-6] 45-8 | 76-9 DGD, levees ee 4-2 | 12-7] 5-1 |14-00-14-75g} 8-00-10-00¢ 
30—St,. CatharineS’.cc< os dene cncise 8-7 8-4 | 43-3 | 79-9 19-9 | 11:3 4-2 | 12-3 5 1 g |} 8-50-13 -75¢ 
Sit — Bam iltonsncdececcse s 6 descewyse 4 8-3 8-2 | 43-1 | 78-8 19-2 | 10 4-4 | 12-3 5-1 14-50 0-25-11-25 
S2—Pranviond....tss- acess ee ons: 8-3 | 8-2] 51-4 | 78-3 19 13 4 T2935 15:50 | 9-50-13-25d 
SSe— alts ane ities saeco 8-7 | 8-5 | 46-5 | 77-4 18-3 | 10 4-1] 11-9} 4-9 15-50 |10-50-13-50d 
34—Guelph.........---- W......... 8-5 | 8-5 | 44-1 | 75-3 Ly 34) Sr. 3-8 | 11-9] 5 15-50 {10-50-13-00d 
SO—IItCHONeL. 5.h5.-.265 + come wns’ 8-7} 8-5 | 42 81-4 CA lenient, 3-8 | 12-3) 5 16-00 j11-00-13-50d 
36—Woodstock........+-.......-.. 8-6 | 8-6 | 48-2 | 78-6 ica Gevae. 4-21 12-6] 5 15-50 |10-00-13-50d 
ST SUraAtlOLG. 2. fence oeteee es 8-8 927) 46275) 77-9 19 tack: 4.1 | 12-9 5-3 14-50 12-50d 
88—London.......2---+eseercerees 8-4 | 8-2 | 47-6 | 79-7 7-39) 0 3-9 | 11-9 | 5-1 16-00g |12-00-13 -50d 
39—St. Thomas..............-.+.. 8-5 | 8-4] 48-7 | 77-6 19-2 | 14-3} 3-9] 11-7] 5-2 15-50g )12-00-13-00d 
FUSS Glo d cvinags boop odor 6 Suetioc 8:71 8-4] 46-9 | 76-5 1620u| ee ARON |Last 15-50g | 9-50-12-50¢ 
41—Windsor......--.-++eeeseeeees eA | AS EOMNA Talal WB en 18-5 | 15 S561 filled 10450 16-00e |10-50-12-50e 
BI SALIUEL cae ss oe ete elaie ss es ess 8-5 | 49 81 1S 31 eee A Gel 1369 5.2 16-00 9-75-11-00 
43—Owen Sound 8-2] 8-1 | 53-1 | 79-5 7M oe 4-6 | 12-3 | 5-1 16-00 | 9-50-10-00 
44“ North, Bay. li ucaces ete ncneess 8-9 Seal 654301 7925 D0n41| Se Ail A3i07 4.9 17-00 14-50 
AD — SIG DUEV Er neta ace cle sale oaieie es 8-6 | 8-4 | 42-4 | 73-6 90-3 | 15 3.9 | 134" bat 17-25 111-50-15-00 
46—Cobalt......... 02s seee see eeee Ru7) | Wayal 44 7663 D1 71 ook 4-5 1 13 5-5 18-25 13-00d 
47—Timmins...... Ss) apestatahe) Mies sia erent tea 8-8 8-5 43-4 76-3 99 18 4-5 14-3 5 19-09 12-50-16:50d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-6 8-5 | 46 75-6 19-7 | 16-3 aap ioeo 4.9 16-00 | 9-50-12-25d 
49—Port Arthur................... 8-2] 8-1] 45-2 | 74 20-4 | 20 4051 199 ak 16-00 1|12-35-14-50d 
50—Fort William.........0....000. 8-5 QeORl 41.68) 74a 19-9 | 18 4 11-9 3 16-00 112-35-14-50d 
Manitoba (average)................. 9-2 | 9-1] 43-4 | 69-9 18-4 | 15-0 | 4-2] 13-1 | 5-2 20 000 9-050 
51—Winnipeg........--...-sseeese 9-1 | 9-1 | 42-2 | 70-5 17-5 | 15 4-3 | 12-5] 5-3 20:00 | 6-25-13-75h 
2B TANG Olen <c-tecectns ss Avera 9-2} 9 44-6 | 69-2 19-2 | 15 AN Glial” \an: Pn Le erry ke os ae 5-00-11-20h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-4] 9-5 | 48-4 | 71-2 20-7 | 19-5a; 4-3] 14-2 | 5-04............ 8-469 
53—Regina..........-eseeeeeseeees 9-1 9-6 | 41-7 | 72-3 19-5 | 15 3 TR OCGp | BETS oe Aco ae 5-25-12-50hb 
54—Prince Albert................. 9-7 | 9-5 | 42-3 | 73-6 92.) 29-34) Lo- Lg de ees «ae ho 8-75- 9-75h 
55—Saskatoon.......-0sseeerseeee 9-2 | 9-4] 44-7 | 70-3 19-9 | 20-6 | 4-1 | 18-8 | 4-9 }............ 7-25- 9-60h 
56—Moose Jaw.......-seeseeeseees 9-5} 9-5 | 45 68-5 21 20 5 15 5 ae Bl eee ye oa 5-25- 9-40h 
Alberta (average)................... 9:2} 9-2 | 48-9 | 71-8 AS. 7 i TS 7a) hea tl Aah Dee Orth ee et 5-031 
57—Medicine Hat................. 9:3] ef °| 43-27] 69-9 1735 a} eee F0 W Aded |e g g 
b8—DPrumbelleri.:. 2.ace sade ccc « 9 RIG A430] 1 e771 92 20 4:9 || Gale Be Aenea, § 4-95- 5-26h 
59—— EG MONGOM 5 sfoere. «1015 45) cheia enna 9-1 9-2 | 45-7 | 71-5 18-141 15 Tals |rissesy lees g 3.00- 4-50h 
60—Calgary..........-.sesseereese B56 | 6-851-438-7171 -2 17-9 | 21 S20 4 1ae7 one g 6-50- 7-25h 
61—Lethbridge................... 9-5 | 9-6 | 44 75:3 17-84) Saas. Ad Y 12-5 eee eee, oc 4-50- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-6 | 8-4) 45-3 | 71-3 19.29 1] (33:Ga)) [4g 4) AS a ey eects once 10-460 
OZ BO r anise cciss-<\etiotousie etenss eheneseys 9-1] 9 45-3 | 71-8 1634 ti eee Psp | (BCL be ote @ Lek oe a) Aire Mt Ia Pin Pe ceaine 
GS—— INCI SOLE erste a nick cerciousrues®: tesesoelekele 9-3 | 8-7 | 48-7 | 71-7 21 25 5 ee ee Pay | Lik San Lok eee 9-50-11-90 
ESI gla Pa stom sees eae eat Ger 8:8 | 8-7 | 44-3 | 69-7 20 25 Ord 143) ba ee eee, cote 9-00-10 -00 
65—New Westminster............. 8 7-9 | 41-8 | 70 19-6 | 24 Cal Gece Wipe set eee mes ts, 10-00-11-50 
66— VANCOUVER: 65:2 one cee dieses « 8 7-8 | 41 70-8 19-3 | 18 agli: Gages bie Be GS ER 10-00.11-50 
OF VICK OPI isis » via costeein.n oficapoinsase.s « 8-9 | 8-4] 48-3 | 69-9 22-3 | 20 2 le eel el Was Mle amo AR 9 - 25-10-75 
OS —— NADALIND, «. «5 cis age nis. sejepmieconsis« 8:3 | 8-1 | 46-6 | 71-1 20-5 | 28 Boat Word ALc li sean asa. 7-47- 7-978 
B0—-Prince Rupertin. gens sccine wns os 8-7 | 8-6 | 46-3 | 75 20-4 | 25 5 14 CaN Ee oe eo 13-00-15 -50 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. b. For prices of Welsh coalsee text. __c. Calculated 
p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35-$50, according to condition and con- 
month, semi-modern $10-$15. 8. Delivered from mines. *In the province of Quebec a provincial sales tax of 2 per cent 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST, 1941 




















Wood Rent 
Pt a 2 S Six-roomed 
& ce > ry Fan © ae 3 $2 pte? houses cs 
= g Set Rs ay i 2 = = 4 ouses with! incomplete 
a a5 238 &8 $38 228 ah és modern con-| modern 
o Sh oo of a, ieee Sook ED nu S48 Sk veniences, con- 
ra ao S26 =a 228, mse 3 a a | per month | veniences, 
O a5) ion RQ 9) P= Oo = per month 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ cents | cents 8 3 
13-278 10-708 12-754 7-849 9-222 7-738 28-1 9-7 25°23 18-590 
10-675 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167 30-0 9-8 21-333 15-333 
9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7:00 7-00 30 9-5 |18-00-26-00 }|14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00 30 9-9 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 2 
Miles OO, ti eae eee ec aa een ee aka nM uceste «pee alloca 8 | daatete ie RRL eee Cte eietel one adkl. 9-7 115:00-19-00 |10-00-16-00 | 3 
12-50 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 }........ 9-9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
PE ee CRON A Ae ete | Sear eee ll | take stots cra | Ggeren reer el Me iteey) APs tie abe c fakc Be acs 4 9-9 118-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
DG pi tlt: OO) oh rag eat Cea cae Ce En eh istee ills alleys cholle MRaree [Gabel se: « Me meal Reeeemeec ee be TRON ST BS aR 9-9 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-250 8-500 10-000 6-009 7-000 7:500c] 19-¢ 9-6 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-00 | 7 
13-125 8-000 10-750 6-000 7-000 7-500) 28-8 §-7 24-125 17-375 
12-00g 8-00g) 9-00-10-00g 6-00g 7-00g 31g 9-9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 8-00 12-00 6-00 7:00 | 7-00- 8-00 26-5 9-7 |18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
13 OO ai lice soe oe les oec a ot lcs Al exe 3 ackegantss ct oil cresa eiccoean ees eter ace obey cates 9-7 25-00 18-00 |16 
d(C: Soh 8 joa Vek, RRR oats race ae eae | LAs (ene bel Pee cena ds eel a 2 Oe, SR Os 9-5 23-00 16-00 |11 
*13-250 *11-659 *42-317 *8 237 *9-125 *9-050) 26-3 9-1 23°556 17-250 
12-00 13-38c 13-33c¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c] 26 9-5 |23-00-33-00 |............ 12 
13-50 8-00 11-00 6-00 9-00c TE RUUG) ae 5a 8-8 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
12-75 10-00 11-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 25 9-4 |23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
ABs BO Sle chee tee, Hee Tato RE cl buf Se ket Peas | dege Reh Ath RT EOE tel OE 8-9 |15-00-19-00 |10-00-15-00 115 
13-50 12- 14-00 8-66c 10-00 £000 ase. 8-7 118-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 |16 
13-00 11-00 12-00 8-00 CCHBCUCUT ce eS Aa ee ae 9-1 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |17 
TERS ee SARA Ce. ae ain ease Reet a GO: O0N | Ptaeeesr.: 20 9-2 116-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
11-&+-12-50 -00 17-33¢ 9-00 10-00 }10-00-12-00 27 9-1 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14-00 | 9-25-12-00 |10- 25-13- 00. 6-005) 4% 00-29-00 nNeate eats cel. ee 8-9 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |28 
13-952 11-643 9-269 11-031 26-3 9-5 26-972 20-028 
14-00 |11-00-13-00 {12 00-14. o 7-00 8-00 | 9- 00-10. 00 25 9-4 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |21 
BASIS VO 0) Wa, Cea Piece ret (RAS. Eck eget | fe tae ERIE cael PERC MS Sites oe (oe a2 ch ee SAN Le al 9-6 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
13-50 11-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 | 10-00-12-00) 25 9-2 |20-00-28-00 |18-00-20-00 |23 
14-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-4 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
14-&)-15-00 11-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 22 9-7 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |25 
14-00 14-00 15-00 11-00 12-00 9-00 20 9-5 |25-00-32-50 |15-00-22-50 |26 
CSE Ar Omak Pol Be ied Era en ARS opel (ay aR eae A rae ot eer net” eae] ee a an 9-8 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |27 
12-75 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9-1 |29-00-40-00 |22-00-28-00 |28 
13-00g g ig g g fs 5) OD ae ke 9-7 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13-50g g 16-00g g g g 25g 9-6 |25-00-37-00 }20-00-27-00 |30 
11-50 15-00 15-50 11-50 12 O0R arent e . «. 25 9-1 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 |31 
IB SF bie betes Sie DOOM | eres pee es 12: 00s Seer 2 28 9-2 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-25-00 |32 
14 OO aol RS ccceecee Sete taters 17-00-18-00 }.........26. 13-00-14-00 }...........5 25 9-6 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 |33 
14-00 15-00 16-00 11-00 L200 Gare Roker xatvard | are sletet 9-1 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |34 
14:00 |13-00-16-00 |15-00-18-00 11-00 L300) | eecmemera detach Ss oad e 9-2 |22-00-33-00 |18-00-23-00 |35 
TS CGO ME eee vey tin] Ltocreeeee bene gran ocd on leeaiteete oe el ener ne ceo] Meters hare 9-5 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 |36 
13-50 14-00 16-00 12-00 TASOOM Rarer, Rees cs Re 9-6 |20-00-26-00 |15-09-20-00 |37 
13-50-14-00g g 16-00g g 14-00g g 25g 9-7 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
14-00g g 16-00g g 11-00-14-00g| 8-00-12-00g| 25g 9-5 |24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 |39 
14-00g gz g g & g g 9-5 120-00-28-00 |15-00-20-00 |40 
14-00-14- 50d g 16-00-18 -00g g 12-00-14-00g} 7-00-10-00g| 238g 9-3 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
apo L Ae OOM eee cet te teat ere tects creo rele are ciacdetcate citi) cemeeenemte cer | aes ee 9-6 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
PRION, Aloette aback od ees Ge CAO Ch [eta Re Cn (DICE eae. A ane | bf oo a el aeseael Pa | ak 8-8 |21-00-26-00 |15-00-21-00 |43 
LAS OM Ueto Rye rePPe oo ter elena ator eons. Sofas startet ce Seal rere es 5 a gel OO) Nis Ore dae tea IC ee tet Mea PRs 44 
15-50-16-50 |............ 15-00-15-75c]...........4- 10-50c 9-75c} 30 9-8 |30-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |45 
hk ee pene ig A A 102500) eee tee) 9 00 9° 707 ae ee ee. Ir oO LODE ere. Ee EL TAG 
18-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 0 COR erie oe sy 35 9-6 p p 47 
11-00 6-50 Os O0b reece nial sconces 6-50 26 9-6 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 8-50 9-75 7:50 SY E14 0 Gh Se ae 30 9-9 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 |49 
15-35 8-00 9-00 7:00 8: 00m septs. <3 30 9-6 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 
14-813) ee Merete Hes 8-313 $-038 7-250) «31-5 9-7 26-750 19-500 
14 OO=15 75: Lawes tute 8s fale melas wees 7-00- 9-75 | 8-00-10-75 | 7-00- 8-00 35 9-7 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
12° O0=17-00" [ike ete cde [tees tse es fe 7-00- 9-50 | 7-50-10-00 7-00 28 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
I G8 nBnt CCAD ES) OR Dm ae ener 6-917 8-7 9-617} 28-5 9-9 27-250 20-125 
1 C61 Dell Kokaaaneaal ase saesee 7-50- 9-50 | 8-00- 9-50 9-50 27 10 {28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 {53 
T9TOOS Hee ee LSS 4-25- 4-75 | 5-75- 6-25 |............ 30 9-8 |22-00-27-00 |15-C0-22-00 |54 
eal), £8 eel ee, Ra al Heater A 6-50- 9-00 | 7:00-11-00 7°75 29 9-9 122-00-32-00 |17-00-22:00 |55 
ES Pe iisredo opal Oa Moda ae 88) abo bce Oe ae 11-00-11-60 11-60 28 9-9 |22-00-28-00 |17-00-20-00 156 
AES G00) 1 or. ois catiteecchlattoreerordere tate. 5-500 6-500 4-167) 28. 10-1 26-125 18-625 
g g g g g g 10-3 |22- gel 00 |15- es 00. 57 
BBE Ue teenie) MEISE Ee DF Od Race ic chal CRN sci cna) CRamear spear 4-50 30 10-4 58 
g gZ 5-00g 6-00g 30g 9-8 92-00-32-00 15-00-22-00 59 
11-50g g g 6-00g 7-00g 4-00g| 26g 9-8 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
Be ici arortio Big] CICS) BOO OORT rks rl Obcts Caine Reman ae O08 | Peenosees 10-3 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
105000) ccna s oa ateus sae 7-344 7-446 4-007) 34-2 10-4 23-313 17-688 
RT Te Lee Sere Seren ah [latocie ce ctnvtiavsters,| pislerereis tes tons [elena core odecouar shall Meme ietev at tese aiel lore Nak: ays 10 16-00 14-00 |62 
TOFS OAs faatetees Aisieterenatoatee 8-00- 8-75 | 9-50-10-00 }............ 40 10-9 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
POE Se AEA BEERS APRA Prine comeee 7-50- 8-50 | 8-50- 9-75 |............ 40 10-4 |27-00-32-00 |22-00-25-00 |64 
D0 al 0 tee meta GOA. Sora Grid tirtecierecanencre 5-00 3-50 30 9-9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
11871304 Io arco cinco Gtr Goo 051 ee cEeeeer cera n 6-00 3-75 30 10-2 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
SOO [kes ssernisteitis of | dicsetsitenate sickete 4-50- 5-50 | 6:20- 7-30c 4-77c| 30 10-7 |20-00-25-00 }15-00-18-00 |67 
BSC CGR EGSE GAD ERSCOCARDIG One cecorciadl Goer ore rarer 5 BOW Rear sees eeeree ate. 10-5 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
a os Rr yeNlin oats oe eters [lc ena s 10° 00-10-00 1t8- 00-12-00, | waeee care 1 35 10-8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 
price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous.  g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Including lignite 
veniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 and 6 roomed modern houses, $25-$35 per 


and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional municipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices for fuel. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 








dl Com- Aug.| Aug.} Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| Aug.| July |{Au 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1956'| “jo96] 1936] 1933 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
*All commodities................. 567 64-0)127-4/155-9) 97-3) 99-1] 98-4) 83-7] 69-5] 85-6] 76-0] 72-3] 82-7) 91-1] 91-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1/127-9]167-0| 86-2) 98-6|100-1] 75-1] 65-9] 87-7] 66-8! 58-7] 70-3] 78-5] 77-9 
II. Animals and Their Products 76 70-9/127-1)145-1] 96-0} 97-8/109-9] 92-1) 59-7) 81-0] 76-2] 69-7) 77-0] 93-4] 96-8 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

IProduets e234, bese 85 58-2/157-1/176-5/101-7| 99-7) 91-1] 79-9] 71-2] 73-7) 67-1] 66-5] 83-6] 92-5] 94-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
(PADEEMGL Vecas wohc eae cna 49 63-9) 89-11154-4/106-3]100-1} 94-0) 86-6] 63-2! 77-9] 77-3] 78-4] 91-0] 96-5] 97-4 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9/156-9)168-4)104-6} 99-3} 93-8) 90-7] 85-41104-5| 98-0} 97-1]105-7/111-9]111-9 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products.......... 18 | 98-4]141-9}135-5| 97-3]100-7| 98-5} 74-4] 68-0) 86-3] 70-0] 69-9} 77-0] 78-2] 78-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Producten. = see kecnss 83 56-8} 82-3)112-2)107-0) 99-2) 93-6} 90-5] 83-3} 87-2] 86-5] 84-1] 90-2] 96-3] 97-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
UCTS Naas Wis wee Oat eS 77 «| 68-4/118-7/141-5}105-4} 99-7) 95-3) 92-2) 81-6] 81-8] 79-4] 77-6] 91-0/100-0/108-7 
Classified according to purpose— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0)102-7|186-1] 96-9] 98-9} 96-3] 86-3] 72-1] 80-6] 76-3] 72-7] 83-7] 92-0]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCO NS eG AUT es eae oe oe 126 61-8}119-0)150-8] 90-2! 97-8|103-7| 87-2] 66-6} 82-8] 75-5] 69-6] 78-2] 91-6]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods... 110 | 62-2} 91-9/126-3/101-4) 99-5] 91-3] 85-7] 75-9] 79-2] 76-8] 74-7] 87-3] 92-3]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 | 67-7/133-31164-3] 98-8] 99-6|100-2] 79-9] 66-8] 86-8] 71-7] 66-7] 78-0} 84-5]..... 
Producers’ Equipment,.... 24 55-1] 81-9}108-6}104-1) 97-1] 94-9] 91-2] 84-9] 94-6] 95-5! 94-9]}102-0/106-7]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 878 | 69-1/139-0}171-0) 98-2} 99-9)100-8} 78-6] 64-8! 85-9] 69-1] 63-6] 75-3] 82-0]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materisisv Peover te ee 111 | 67-0/100-7/144-0/108-7/100-0} 99-2) 87-8] 80-7] 95-4] 88-5{ 90-2] 97-41109-O]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5}/148-1]177-3)| 95-8} 99-9]/101-2| 76-6] 62-1] 84-3] 65-8] 59-1) 71-5] 77-4]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
AGHIONG Jers teres es we oe 186 59-2/134-71/176-4| 91-2] 98-3! 97-0) 73-9] 65-1] 82-7] 64-4] 57-3] 68-7} 77-51..... 
iB vAnimal rer ete os. 105 70-1/129-0/146-0} 95-9} 97-2/105-4| 88-7! 61-8] 80-4] 75-7] 71-1] 79-4] 92-5].... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6}160-6| 88-0} 97-3}109-2) 75-7) 57-2) 84-9] 64-1] 58-4! 62-7] 71-7} 72-6 

PINGMarmes/s! Las aerrnh: Gee o's 16 65-9}111-7/114-1] 91-7|100-2}/103-0} 88-3) 65-4] 74-2] 68-6] 66-3] 79-1] 92-1].... 
LEAP Orests to, wu can ok ts Sets kee 57 60-1} 89-7)151-3}106-8}100-1) 93-8} 86-3] 63-5] 77-6) 76-5} 78-0} 90-8] 96-1]..... 
EVieMinerales) ves al 203 67-9}115-2]134-6}106-4} 99-8} 93-0] 87-3) 80-4] 90-1} 85-8] 84-1) 91-7] 96-21..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63-8/120-8]154-1] 94-7] 97-6/102-3] 77-1{ 60-9] 83-6] 67-5] 62-8} 73-9] 82-4]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8/127-7/156-5|100-4| 99-3) 94-5] 85-4) 71-7] 81-9] 76-8] 72-6} 81-6} 90-2 


t The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:— weekly, Index Numa_ 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Cova. 


tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
t For the week ended August 29, 1941; monthly figures not yet available. 
® Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


months of 1941 was about 8 per cent greater 
than for the same period in 1940. Stocks in 
storage at August 1 were about 51 millions of 
pounds, only slightly more than on August 1, 
1940. Cheese averaged 26:7 cents per pound 
at August 1, 25-8 cents for July and 21-5 cents 
per pound for August, 1989. The price of 
onions declined in all localities, the average 
being down from 12:5 cents per pound to 6:8 
cents. Potatoes advanced from 29:5 cents for 
15 pounds to 33-2 cents. Anthracite coal 
averaged slightly higher at $16.08 per ton. 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of August, 1941: Halifax $18.25; 
Charlottetown $17.40; Moncton $17; Saint 
John $16.50; Quebec $16; Three Rivers $16.50; 
Sherbrooke $17.50; St. Hyacinthe $17; Mont- 
real $17.50; Ottawa $18.50; Kingston $17.50; 
Peterborough $19.25; Oshawa $17.50; Toronte 
$16; Hamilton $16.50; Brantford $17.50; Galt 
$17.50; Cobalt $21.50; Timmins $21.50. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 
to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index num- 
bers of cost-of-living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the August issue of the Lasour 
GazeTTE. Since these monthly notes are all 
compiled from British and foreign sources the 
information contained therein usually deals 
with conditions prevailing some months pre- 
vious to the date of publication in the LasBour 
Gazette. In Great Britain both wholesale 
and retail trade are now subject to government 
control, the main objects of which are to con- 
serve supplies of vital materials and to pro- 
tect the public from unwarranted increases in 
prices. In order to achieve these ends the 
government of the United Kingdom has fixed 
retail and wholesale prices of some articles and 
is controlling the entire trade in some com- 
modities, including importation and export- 
ation, 
Great Britain 


Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number, on the base July, 
1914—100, was 199 at July 1, a decrease of 4 
of one per cent for the month. Food was 2 
per cent lower than at the end of May, due 
to reductions in the retail prices of eggs and 
some kinds of fish, although potatoes were 
slightly higher in price. There were small 
increases in clothing and in fuel and light 
prices, while rent and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties were unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Department, on the 
base 1926-1930—1000, was 1,803 for May, an 


increase of 0-8 per cent for the month, due 
to increases in prices of textile manufactures, 
wood and wood products, animal products, 
metals and their products and chemicals and 
manures; there was no change in the “foods, 
etc. of vegetable origin” group, while there 
was a slight decline in non-metallic minerals 
and their products. 


Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
Census and Statistics Department, on the base 
1926-1930—1000 was 1,066 for May, an in- 
crease of 0-5 per cent for the month. All 
groups showed a slight increase, except rent 
which was not calculated for this month. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices——-The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 88-8 for July, an advance of 
2 per cent over the June level. This advance 
was general, extending to all of the ten main 
groups, of which farm products showed the 
greatest increase, one of 4:6 per cent. 


Cost oF Livinc—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost-of-living 
of wage earners and lower salaried workers in 
large cities, on the base 1935-1939=100, was 
105-2 at July 15, an increase of 0-6 per cent 
for the month. Food prices rose 0:8 per cent, 
clothing 0-9 per cent, rent 0-3 per cent, fuel, 
electricity and ice, 0-9 per cent, house furnish- 
ings 1-8 per cent and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties 0-4 per cent. 

The index number of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, on the base 1923=100, was 
88:9 for July, an increase of 0-6 per cent for 
the month, and of 3:7 per cent since July, 
1940, during which year, food prices have in- 
creased 9-9 per cent, housing costs 1°8 per cent, 
coal 6:2 per cent, men’s clothing 1-5 per 
cent, women’s clothing 0-2 per cent. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Ontario Appeal Court Upholds Order 
Adding Employer as Third Party in 
Claim for Damages for Death 
of Workman 


With Mr. Justice Masten dissenting, the 
Ontario Court of Appeal on May 17 dismissed 
with costs against the Bell Telephone Company 
its appeal from an order of Mr. Justice Kelly 
adding it as a party with another company the 
negligence of whose employee resulted in an 
accident which caused the death of a telephone 
lineman and resulted in the claim for damages. 
The motion had been brought pursuant to the 


Negligence Act by the defendant Runnymede 
Tron and Steel Company in an action brought 
against the latter company by the widow 
of an employee of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany. The workman had been killed by a truck 
owned by the company coming into ‘contact 
with a telephone line being erected by the 
workman. 

The Negligence Act, as amended in 1939, pro- 
vides that 


wherever it appears that any person not already 
a party to an action is or may be wholly or 
partly responsible for the damages claimed, such 
person may be added as a party defendant or 
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ney be made a third party to the action upon 
such terms as may be deemed just. 

The liability of the added party can only be 
determined at the trial and, in the opinion of 
the Appeal Court, Mr. Justice Kelly was right 
in not deciding that question of law in 
Chambers. To justify the addition of the Bell 
Telephone Company as a party it 1s necessary 
to show only that it “is or may be wholly or 
partly responsible.” 

Mr. Justice Masten, who would have allowed 
the appeal, expressed the opinion that as 
acceptance of compensation under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act by the plaintiffs pre- 
cludes the Court from making any finding con- 
cerning the lability of his employer, the Bell 
Telephone Company, there could be no ques- 
tion of apportioning the damages between that 
company and the Runnymede Iron and Steel 
Company. If judgment should go against the 
defendant company, it could still claim con- 
tribution from the Bell Telephone Company 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act pro- 
vided it could be shown to be also at fault. 
Healy v. Runnymede Iron and Steel Company, 
et al., (1941) 3 Dominion Law Reports 325. 


Manufacture of Cotton Dresses Subject to 
Agreement for Dress Industry under 


Quebec Collective Agreement Act 


On July 12, Mr. Justice Savard in the Mont- 
real Superior Court dismissed a writ of pro- 
hibition by the two operators of the Ideal 
Dress Company against the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Sessions, before which they had been 
brought by the joint committee for the dress 
industry in Quebec on charges of (1) failing to 
post on their factory premises copies of the 
orders in council setting out the collective 
agreement governing the industry, and (2) 
refusing to grant duly authorized representa- 
tives of the joint committee access to their 
premises and pay list. The action also served 
as a test case for thirteen other companies 
which had filed identical writs of prohibition. 

The plaintiffs contended that their factory 
could not be included in the dress industry. 
The term “dresses,” they alleged, was com- 
monly accepted to refer to silk articles for 
street and evening wear. These were not 
manufactured in their establishment, but 
rather “Women’s Service Apparel”: house 
dresses, smocks, hoovers, aprons, kimonos and 
nurses’ and waitresses’ uniforms, all of which 
were made of cotton or other cheap material 
and sold at low prices. The manufacture of 
such articles differed from that of dresses in 


that different machinery, material and patterns 
were used, less skilled workers were employed 
and lower wages paid, and sales were non- 
seasonal. They did not compete with dresses 
properly so-called, and the dress manufacturers 
had never invited the plaintiffs to join their 
association. The rate of profit was lower, and 
the plaintiffs could not afford to pay the wage 
rate established in the dress industry. 


Therefore, it was submitted, the orders in 
council legalizing the collective agreement for 
the dress industry either did not apply to the 
plaintiffs’ establishment or were ultra vires of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, on whom 
the Collective Agreement Act bestowed author- 
ity to extend the application of agreements 
throughout a single industry and not to more 
than one distinct industry. 


The Court held, however, that no reasonable 
distinction could be made between the plain- 
tiffs’ products and other dresses. The evidence 
showed that many establishments produced 
both types of article, and that machinery, as 
well as workers, were interchangeable between 
the two processes. Very few dresses were now 
made of silk and cotton dresses were com- 
monly used for street wear. Though dresses 
were of many styles, materials and prices, they 
were nevertheless all dresses, and could not 
be classified as different commodities. It was 
undesirable to multiply industries and so com- 
plicate the administration of the Collective 
Agreement Act. 


It was true that the rate of profit was lower 
on the cheaper dresses, but higher volume com- 
pensated for this. If the plaintiffs could not 
make a profit at the higher wage scale, it was 
due to mismanagement, since other firms 
paying the required wages had made profits on 
the type of article manufactured by the plain- 
tiff. In any case, human rights must be 
respected, and the Collective Agreement Aci 
was designed to protect the workman from 
exploitation by assuring him a wage propor- 
tional to his effort. 

Finally, the Court noted that the Minister 
of Labour for Quebec had appointed an arbi- 
tration committee to consider the extension of 
the agreement throughout the dress industry, 
that the plaintiffs had been invited to send 
representatives, and that they had accepted but 
had later withdrawn. The orders in council had 
been issued only after a thorough study had 
been made by the committee. Samuel Lupo- 
vich et al v. La Cour des Sessions de la Paiz, 
et al. Montreal Superior Court, July 12, 1941. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 
beginning of August continued to show 
important improvement, according to state- 
ments tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 12,577 firms in all lines of 
industry except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. They em- 
ployed 1,605,580 workers, a number greater by 
two p.c. than their July 1 staff of 1,573,490. 
The index, based on the 1926 average as 100, 
rose from 157-4 (revised) in the preceding 
month, to a new all-time high of 160°6 at 
August 1. 

The experience of the years since 1920 indi- 
cates that employment usually, though not 
invariably, gains at midsummer, there being, 
on the average, a slight increase in the index; 
the expansion at the beginning of August of 
the present year was substantially larger than 
the average gain from July to August in the 
period, 1921-1940. Accordingly, the seasonally- 
adjusted index also advanced, standing at 156°3, 
compared with 154-4 (revised) in the preceding 
month. 


Heightened activity was recorded at the 
beginning of August in manufacturing, and in 
many of the non-manufacturing industries; the 
exceptions were logging and trade, which 
showed seasonal curtailment, though on a 
moderate scale. 

As already stated, the unadjusted index 
(based on the average in the calendar year 
1926 as 100) stood at 160-6 at August 1, 1941, 
compared with 157-4 (revised) at July 1, while 
at August 1 of recent years, the index has been 
as follows:—1940, 127-9; 1939, 117-5; 1938, 
112°1- 1937; °120-03*) 1036) 105-6: 1935, 101-15 
1934, 99-9; 19388, 87-1; 1932. 86-3; 1931, 105-2; 
1930, 118-8; 1929, 127-8; 1928, 119-3 and 1927, 
110-5, 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of September, 1941, the percentage 
of unemployment among local trade unions 
stood at 2-4, in contrast with percentages of 
3:5 at the beginning of August and 5:2 at the 
beginning of September, 1940. The percentage 
for September was based on returns compiled 

35772—14 


from 2,095 labour organizations, with a total 
membership of 312,043. 


Employment Office Reports—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Labour from the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during August, 1941, showed that the volume 
of business, as indicated by the average daily 
placements effected, was higher than that of 
the preceding month, but below that of the 
corresponding period a year ago, farming and 
logging being the two industries chiefly respons- 
ible for the gain under the first comparison 
and farming and construction and maintenance 
for the decline under the second. Vacancies 
in August, 1941, numbered 49,884; applications, 
66,494 and placements in regular and casual 
employment, 46,740. 


Prices—TIn retail prices the official index of 
the cost of living in Canada calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based upon 
average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 
100 was 114-7 at the beginning of September, 
1941, as compared with 113-7 at the beginning 
of August, 1941; 106-4 at the beginning of 
September, 1940; and 100-8 at the beginning 
of August and September, 1939. The advance 
between August, 1939 and September, 1941, 
was 13-8 per cent. The index for September 
was 5:7 per cent below the average for 1929. 
In wholesale prices the weekly index number 
also calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics and based upon prices in 1926 as 
100 continued upward, advancing gradually 
week by week during September. For the week 
ended September 26 the index was 92:8 as 
compared with 91-9 for the week ended August 
29, and 91-0 for the week ended August 1. 
Comparative figures on a monthly basis for 
certain previous dates are 91-8 for August, 
1941; 83-1 for September, 1940; and 72-3 for 
August, 1939. The increase between the month 
of August, 1939, and the week ending Septem- 
ber 26, 1941, was 28-4 per cent. 


- Business Statistics—The latest statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are shown in the table on page 1178. 
The index of the physical volume of business, 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 



















1940 
September Avgust July September August July 
Trade, external, aggregate..(1) $ |.............. 288,409,726) 298,608,198 189,065,024) 208,195,431 190,959, 406 
Imports, merchandise, for con- 

SUMPLION. Sacsakecidsk. Fate (t) §$ 139,970,168! 187,913,470} 127,707,343 86, 286, 828 96, 835, 858 89,496, 233 
Exports, Canadian produce..(1) $ |...........005 147,939,357} 169,684,572] 101,439,603 110,548,017} 100,782,062 
Customs duty collected....... b Jollee eens Sete Se ote 13, 253,244 12,871,778 11,090, 139 11,197, 148 10,491,348 
Bank debits to individual 

GECOUNTS Shida cece ie sae + TR ROC a ER 3,149. 790,606] 3,241,706, 647! 2,571,235, 762) 2,457, 706,218} 2, 622,547,471 
Bank notes in circulation....(?) $ |...........6.. 422,014,387] 393,207,827)  337,844.271| 325.938,.870| 302,763,707 
Bank deposits savings......... Sal cpa eee 1,522,186,431| 1,488,737.875] 1,654,968, 286) 1,634.403, 137] 1,612.549,076 
coe loans, commercial, etc... -$ |..........005: 1, 152,996,270} 1,177,430,527] 983,041,761] 939,819,822} 925,197,994 
Railway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

Cansei Bain Be CORA ae 271,552 257,598 246,121 241,829 229,315 220,925 

Canadian National Railways, - 

ross earnings............. $ 27,132, 153 25, 808, 928 25,655,442 21,119, 220 21,220,188 22.395, 032 
Operating expenses........ SERS Rae epee aki te fa cee 18,179, 223 15,048, 733 15,350, 097 15,984,772 
Canadian Pacific Railway, “ 
gross earnings............. $ 19, 268,000 19,990,000 19,359, 000 15, 646, 000 15,513,000 15,303,000 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 
operating expenses,all lines $ |.............. 16,848,505 16, 164,034 12,661,299 18, 249, 285 12,898,586 
Steam railways, freight in 
FOR ETRTILOS Ge opctis. se Ne oe Ded cae eA Me Gea ein son ca 4,256, 447,000) 3,385,090,000| 2,987,351,000| 3, 259.595, 000 
Building permits.............. $ 12, 246, 613 12,849,441], 12,904.437 10,014,340 11.555, 102 11.961,321 
Contracts awarded.......... (4) $ 39,363,800 36,123,900 31,954,800, 52,260, 000 40, 747,900 29,305, 600 
Mineral Production— 

PAST OI ere eitec cranes cate ONS | chee Oe eee: 105,795 102,005 105.020 88,885 95,924 

Steel ingots and castings...... Tons|es, . be i. Seertas 202, 746 197,316 164,575 172,210 169.577 

Merro-alloye ge ns cea = PONS] Soc ce bee dee 16,251 17,599 13, 147 9.697 9 257 

Gol dewarise: «2 ttelng cee OUTICES FAIA HAG ORR e a eee cee 456,6.0 440,450 466,946 457,330 

pal Mit eis Ae eee Sop ee eee bons)... Lee | ae 1,356,917 1,186,694 1,342,751 1,398,145 1, 253, 247 
Timber scaled in British 

Colm bint sacs Seas ts bdsitiieen vest a. eee 322,543,027;  244.098,271) 339,400,901} 293,937,063) 274,705,684 
Mlour production wa. :ee deco. bbIsa et Bi ee 1, 852, 139 2,116,896 1,635, 849 1,291,451 1,222,975 
Sugar, manufactured..,..... (5) Ibs. 99, 232,363 91,531,291 109, 736, 695 71,339,246 65, 603,276 99,553,443 
Footwear production........... PATS setae eee ers 2,965, 637 2,883,741 2,484, 668 2,382,680 1,861,028 
Output of central electric stations, 

OF ENA Hee UGLY ue emit ae a kSwehv le seater eent oo, G404084, 000 2,661, 145,000) 2,399, 678,000) 2,500,179,000) 2,615, 232,000 
Sales of insurance.............. STH . Sumter ee ook 29, 135,000 32,199, 000) 25,681,000 24,113,000 27, 963.000 
Newsprint production.......... CONS es Fates CEP 293, 500 293,480 282,320 316,610 332,690 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 14, 496 17,192 24, 654 15,495 13,993 14,469 
Unemployment percentage (trade 

UNION Ane DELS). sash iee.cer (6) 2-4 3-5 4-] 5.2 6-4 7-6 
Employment index............ (4) POLAR: 169-6 157-4 131-6 127-9 124-7 
Prices, wholesale, index........ (11) 792-8 91-8 91-1 83-1 82-7 82-4 
Cost of living index............ (32) 114-7 113-7 111-9 106.4 105-9 105-6 
Retail] sales unadjusted index... .(2)|.............. 134-0 122-3 113-9 113.2 103-2 
Retail sales adjusted index... (8) (2)|.............. 146-4 134-7 116-5 119-8 114-5 
MWiholesale salegs mite tVchn Rubee! Uri St ciel ee: seen 156-3 146-6) 133-2 123-4 112-8 
Common stocks index..........- (12) §70-1 67-8 67-5 75-8 69-3 66-1 
Preferred stocks index........... GAA Rerum a 2 101-5 98-5 99-1 93-9 89-0 
Bond yields Dominion index..... (22) §95-0 95-4 95-8 98-9 100-0 101-1 
National! income index...... (2) GA). FeO. Sees 131-2 133-2 116-7 120-2 124-9 
Physical Volume of Business 

STIG OX Sr ee Sa cat 29)" "(020 Re ee ets eae 141-2 138-5 130-1 128-6 120-9 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... U2 yet. Rar ke nes 156-1 150-2 148-6 143-9 131-9 

Minera! production.......... (HE) See ees cet 140-9 146-3 124.4 142-3 126-5 
Manufacturing... inctese ess (EZ) IR Ene hae emer tees 163-7 155-1 148-6 143-9 133-8 
Wonstruction @ Meese... sek CZ). 5, pee see ee 147-0 133-2 223 -0 169-3 130-2 
Electric power... .2......+6% (GOIAA: dats oe 126-1 130-8 114-0 119-4 128-6 
TOISTRIBUTION hee rete arte ae (13) tPA eet eh meat 115-6 118-4 98-2 102-3 102-1 
Trade employment.......... CE ORAS ha hes bt OE MES oll aiseen chicken 4 & 112-3 110-6 109-9 
Warloadings:: 4 cero sbis sce (12) LS epee ea a ane 130-6 141-7 107-2 120-0 126-8 
TIN POETS Hpeeee fee wane ee (le Be Me See SC 182-6 167°3 128-3 141-4 130-6 
Exports, excluding gold..... a(82) | eee She See. 189-7 212-7 135-5 153-4 139-3 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
For the week ended September 26, 1941. 

1) Excluding gold. (2) Sum of ‘Bank of Canada and Chartered Bank notes in circulation minus the holdings of Char- 
tered banks, () Figures for four weeks ending September 27, 1941, and corresponding periods. (4). MaclLean’s 
Building Review. (®) Sugar production given in periods of four weeks ending September 6, August 9, and f uly 12, 1941; 
September 7, August 10, and July 18, 1940. (8)Figures for end of previous month. (8) Adjusted for number of busi- 
ness days and seasonal variations. (9) Tentative computation, (10) Adjusted where necessary for seasonal 
-yariation. (41) Base 1926=100. (22) Base 1935-1939 =100. § Week ended September 25. 
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reflecting conditions in mining, manufacturing, 
construction, electric power, and in distribution 
of goods advanced about two per cent during 
August and was at the highest point in the 
record. The increase as compared with August, 
1940, was 9-8 per cent and as compared with 
the pre-war month of August, 1939, was 29 
per cent. The average for the first eight 
months of 1941 was 12-6 per cent greater than 
for the corresponding period in 1940. 

While the index indicating the volume of 
mineral production was somewhat lower in 
August than in July it was higher than any 
other month during the year, 

The index of the volume of manufacturing 
continued upward in August being about five 
per cent higher than in July and 14 per cent 
higher than in August, 1940. For the first 
eight months of 1941 this index averaged 12-1 
per cent higher than in the similar period of 
1940. In the last comparison, important in- 
creases were, flour production 38 per cent, hog 
slaughterings 23:7 per cent, leather footwear 
20-3 per cent, steel ingots 18:2 per cent, 
automobiles and trucks 39:7 per cent. 

In construction, the figures for contracts 
awarded and building permits both indicated 
somewhat greater activity for the industry 
than in the preceding month. Cumulative 
figures for the first eight months of 1941 showed 
the value of contracts awarded at about 284 
millions of dollars as compared with 196 
millions for the eight months’ period in 1940 
and 131 millions in 1939. 

The output of electric power declined some- 
what from that of the previous month but the 
eight months’ production figures were about 
five per cent higher in 1941 than in 1940, 

In the distribution of goods the index of car 
loadings was considerably lower in August than 
in July but about eight per cent higher than 
in August, 1940. For the first eight months 
of the current year the number of cars of 
revenue freight was 2,050,224 as compared 
with 1.803.441 for the similar period in 1940, 
and 1,535,837 for eight months in 1939. The 
figures for external trade showed imports higher 
in August than in July while exports were 
lower. The eight months’ figures showed 
imports 33:5 per cent higher and exports 35-9 
per cent higher in 1941 than in 1940. 

Information available for September shows 
the indexes of wholesale prices, and of the cost 
of living at higher levels than for the preced- 
ing month and substantially higher also than 
for September, 1940. The number of cars of 
revenue freight and the earnings of the rail- 
roads also showed advances in the same com- 
parisons. The value of contracts awarded was 
greater in September than in August but 
smaller than in September, 1940. 
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Sirikes and Lockouts—The number of dis- 
putes recorded for September was 27, involv- 
ing 10,495 workers, with time loss of 79,896 
man working days, as compared with 15 dis- 
putes involving 3,057 workers with time loss of 
6,476 days in September, 1940. 

The more important disputes during Septem- 
ber of this year involved automobile parts 
factory workers at St. Catharines, Ont., metal 
products workers, beverage dispensers and 
canning factory workers at Toronto, Ont., 
woodworkers at Lake Megantic, Que., coal 
miners at Florence, NS., and bolt factory 
workers at Vancouver, B.C. 

In September, 1940, the only disputes which 
caused considerable time loss were those in- 
volving artificial silk factory workers at Corn- 
wall, Ont., and embroiderers in dress factories 
at Montreal, Que. 

In August, 1941, there were 33 disputes in- 
volving 12,348 workers with time loss of 32,042 
days. The most important strikes were those 
of cotton factory workers at Hamilton, Ont., 
metal workers at Toronto, Ont., meat packing 
workers at Kitchener, Ont., and steel workers at 
Trenton, NS. 

Of the 27 disputes during September, 1941, 
twenty-three were terminated, four in favour 
of the employers, six in favour of the workers, 
and eight by compromise settlements, while 
five were indefinite in result. Four disputes, 
involving 711 workers, were recorded as un- 
terminated at the end of the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or declared terminated by the unions 
concerned. 


With the object of halting 
inflationary tendencies in 
Canada, the Prime Minister, 
Right Honourable W. L. 
Mackenzie King, in a radio 
address over a national net- 
work on October 18, announced the Govern- 
ment’s plan of wage and price stabilization to 
be applied in a compulsory system of economic 
controls. 

In effect, the plan which is embodied in 
orders in council passed under authority of the 
War Measures Act provides: 

A ceiling on all prices and _ charges 
for a wide range of goods and services, effective 
November 17 at the maximum levels reached 
in the four-week period from September 15 
to October 11 last; 

A ban on increases in basic wage rates in 


Compulsory 
control of wages 
and prices in 
Canada 


‘industry and commerce and an order to all 


employers to pay a cost-of-living bonus in 
accordance with the established Government 
formula; 
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Extra acreage payments to Prairie farmers 
and, for Eastern farmers, free transportation 
for feed grain and other feeds from the West. 

The Prime Minister announced that: 


“Henceforward no employer in Canadian in- 
dustry or commerce may, without permission, 
increase his present basic wage rates. 

“After November 15 every employer will be 
obliged to pay a bonus in accordance with the 
terms specified by Government order and to 
adjust the bonus regularly every three months 
in accordance with a definite formula.” 


The control of prices has been vested in the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, while the 
stabilization of wages has been placed under 
the authority of a National War Labour 
Board. 

As this extended plan of economic control 
was announced just as this issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE was going to press, further detailed 
reference is not possible. However an extended 
article in the November issue will give full 
particulars of all orders and regulations issued 
in connection with the plan. 


Ten applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of September and 


four boards were established. 
Three boards submitted their reports. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act will be found in the section begin- 
ning on page 1185. 

Canada’s Fair Wages 

Policy has again been 
amended making the Do- 

minion Government’s mini- 

mum wage rates applicable 

to all employees of govern- 
ment contractors and sub-contractors, and not 
only, as previously, to such employees as are 
actually engaged on government work. 


Effective October 15, this strengthening and 
extension of the government’s minimum wage 
policy is contained in the provisions of Order 
in Council (P.C. 7679) and revokes a previous 
Order issued a few months ago. (LaBour 
Gazerte, July, 1941, pp. 792-93, June, 1941, page 
614.) 


The new Order, the full text of which is 
given elsewhere in this issue in the article en- 
titled “Amendment to Canada’s Fair Wages 
Policy,” provides that every employee of a 
government contractor or sub-contractor must 
receive the minimum wage rates established as 
follows: 35 cents per hour for male workers 
aged 18 years or over; 25 cents per hour for 
female workers aged 18 years or over; and 20 


Further. 
extension of 
Canada’s Fair 
Wages Policy 


cents per hour for male or female workers 
under 18 years of age. 

Special rates are provided, ranging from 20 
cents to 35 cents per hour (after twelve weeks 
of employment) for male beginners; and from 
20 cents to 25 cents per hour (after four weeks 
of employment) for female beginners. 

No permits are required to employ beginners 
at these rates, unless the quota of beginners 
exceeds by more than 20 per cent the total 
number of employees in any establishment, in 
which case special permits of employment must 
be obtained from the Minister of Labour. 


The prescribed minimum rates are not applic- 
able to workers being trained under an 
approved plan of apprenticeship, nor to handi- 
capped workers employed by permit at sub- 
standard rates of pay. 


The Order was passed following consultation 
with provincial Ministers of Labour, and com- 
plaints concerning violations are to be dealt 
with by the Provincial Departments of Labour 
Heavy penalties are provided for failure to 
pay the prescribed minimum wage rates. 


Acting under the provi- 
Order curtailing sions of the Munitions and 
production Supply Act, an order, effec- 
of certain tive October 1, reduced the 
consumer goods domestic production of 
in Canada radios, refrigerators, stoves, 
vacuum cleaners, and elec- 
tric washing machines, to 75 per cent of the 
1940 output. The curtailment order was issued 
to the industries concerned by Allan H. 
Williamson, Controller of Supplies, with the 
approval of R. C. Berkinshaw, chairman of 
the Wartime Industries Control Board. 

The Controller of Supplies plans to set up 
advisory committees in each of the industries 
affected. Thus the industries themselves will 
cooperate with the controller in the diversion 
of their output from civilian to war needs. 
It was emphasized by the Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Munitions and Supply that this 
action is but a part of further studies and 
steps which will be taken to harness Canadian 
industry to the ever expanding demands of 
war. 

“A sweeping order of this kind must inevit- 
ably result in some disclocation of both labour 
and industry,” the Minister said, “but we are 
taking all possible steps to reduce it to a 
minimum. Many industries engaged in manu- 
facturing these non-essential consumer goods 
already are working on war orders for which 
additional capacity must immediately be pro- 
vided. Much of the labour employed is of a 
highly skilled type which will quickly be 
absorbed into essential war work. 

“Tt is our hope,’ Mr. Howe added, “to 
develop a working basis which will be fair to 
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all branches of the industries concerned and 
one which will assure that the burden is dis- 
tributed equitably.” 


While the order is aimed at conserving steel, 
metals, and other materials urgently required 
for war purposes, it also curtails the trend 
towards increasing consumer purchasing in 
Canada, which cannot be allowed to interfere 
with war production. 


Estimates of the types and quantities of 
material to be conserved under the new regula- 
tions are not yet complete, but it is stated 
that savings of important quantities of steel, 
copper, brass, aluminum, tinfoil, bakelite, hard- 
wood veneers, and other raw materials will be 
effected. Since substantial quantities of some 
of these are imported, a further saving of 
foreign exchange will result. 


The preliminary reduction to 75 per cent of 
1940 output will result in the following 
estimated decreases in the production of con- 
sumer goods affected by the new order: 
Radios, 123,000; electric washing machines, 
25,000; electric refrigerators, 13,000; electric 
. stoves, 7,700; gas stoves, 7,700; vacuum clean- 
ers, 10,000. 


Of interest to all consumers 


Curtailment in Canada is the recent 
of instalment order of the Wartime Prices 
buying in and Trade Board, placing 
Canada drastic restrictions on instal- 


ment sales by retail stores 
and on the operations of lending institutions 
in respect of instalment credit transactions. 
The order, which became effective October 
14, is designed to assist in curbing price in- 
creases by checking the increasing demand for 
consumer goods. Details of, and information 
concerning the operation of this order will be 
found in the article entitled “Curtailment of 
Instalment Buying in Canada” commencing on 
page 1232. 


Mr. A. W. Crawford has 


A. W. Crawford, recently been appointed 
Director Director General of Labour 
General, Relations, Department of 
Labour Munitions and Supply, fol- 
Relations, lowing the appointment of 


Mr. H. B. Chase as Con- 
troller of the National Steel 
Car Corporation (Lasour 
GazettE, September, 1941, 


Department of 
Munitions and 
Supply 


page 1035). 

Immediately prior to his new appointment 
Mr. Crawford was loaned by the Ontario 
Department of Labour to the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labour to assist the Inter-depart- 
mental Committee on Labour Co-ordination in 
matters pertaining to technical education. He 
is a graduate of the Faculty of Applied Science 
and Engineering, University of Toronto and 


served overseas for three years in the first 
Great War, serving with the Second Division, 
Signal Corps. 

He joined the Department of Soldiers Civil 
Re-establishment in 1918 and served with that 
Department until 1920, when he became Direc- 
tor of Technical Education in the Dominion 
Department of Labour. He held this office for 
eight years and then transferred to the Labour 
Department of the Ontario Government as 
Director of Apprenticeship in November, 1928, 
and was Provincial Deputy Minister of Labour 
from 1930 until 1934. Prior to being loaned 
to the Federal Department of Labour, Mr. 
Crawford was Chief Enforcement Officer of 
the Labour Department of the Province of 
Ontario. 

The Wartime Prices and 


Hon. J. D. Trade Board recently 
Hyndman announced the appointment 
appointed of the Hon. J. D. Hyndman 
Rentals as Rentals Administrator, 
Administrator succeeding the Hon. W. M. 

Martin, K.C., who was 


appointed to that post in September, 1940, 
when rents were pegged in certain designated 
areas at the levels of January 2, 1940. (Lasour 
GazeTTe, October, 1940, pages 995-96). Hon. 
Mr. Martin has been appointed Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the Province of 
Saskatchewan. 

Mr. Justice Hyndman is a former judge of 
the Appelate Division of the Supreme Court of 
the Province of Alberta and more recently 
served as President of the Pension Appeal 
Court at Ottawa. 

As at the end of September, 1941, there were 
sixty-three rent controlled areas, while during 
the first nine months of 1941 over 7,500 rentals 
had been fixed by the local rental committees 
operating under the Rentals Administration. 


A complete census of all 


Census of persons skilled in any field 
research of scientific research in 
scientists Canada is currently being 

made by the Wartime 
Bureau of Technical Personnel. The Bureau 


was established (Lasour Gazertr, May, 1941, 
page 495) under the directorship of E. M. 
Little to organize the placement of engineers 
and chemists in war industries and to co- 
ordinate the training programs of large indus- 
trial groups. 

Directing the census of research scientists is 
Dr. David A. Keys, Professor of Physics, 
McGill University, who will head this new 
division of the Bureau. The decision to make 
this survey was taken after consultation with 
Sir Lawrence Bragg, Liaison Officer between 
the British Research Council and the National 
Research Council, and Dr. C. J. Mackenzie, 
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Acting President of the National Research 
Council. According to Sir Lawrence Bragg a 
similar plan carried out in Great Britain has 
given the authorities and those in charge of 
war research much assistance. 

It is considered that the number of research 
chemists, physicists, mathematicians and 
research scientists in Canada, including those 
associated with universities, government 
research departments and laboratories, together 
with persons in industry devoting their time 
to research, will not be large. This latest 
survey of manpower will be restricted mainly 
to university graduates with post-graduate 
training. Wartime research has given physicists 
special opportunities and instances could be 
quoted where, by bringing together research 
investigators of different types, problems have 
been solved that otherwise might have proved 
very difficult. 

The Wartime Bureau of Technical Personnel 
has completed recently a survey of all classes 
of professional engineers and chemists. In 
most classifications the demand has exceeded 
the supply, but the fact that the present occu- 
pation of every engineer is known, has made 
it. possible to formulate plans for a further 
transfer of engineers from less essential to 
more vital employment. 


In this issue of the LAsour 


Conventions of GAZETTE, summaries are 


Canadian ‘given of the proceedings of 
labour the conventions of three 
organizations Canadian labour organiza- 

tions: — the Trades and 


Labour Congress of Canada, the Canadian 
Congress of Labour and the Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada. 

The resolutions presented to and adopted by 
these conventions and the addresses by 
officials of the organizations, delegates and 
guests, all reflect the increasing effect of the 
war on the national economy. 


The Canadian delegation to 
the International Labour 
Conference opening in New 
York on October 27 was 
announced by the Minister 
of Labour, Hon. Norman A. 
McLarty, to be as follows: 

Delegates representing the Government of 
Canada: Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Minister 
of Labour, Ottawa; Hon. Leighton McCarthy, 
His Majesty’s Minister for Canada at Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Alternate Government Delegates: Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour for On- 
tario, Toronto; Hon. Edgar Rochette, Minister 
of Labour for Quebec, Quebec. P.Q.; Dr. 
Bryce M. Stewart, Ottawa, Deputy Minister 
of Labour and Canadian Government Member 
of the Governing Body of the I.L.0. 


Wartime 
conference of 
I.L.O.—Cana-: 
dian delegation 
and agenda 


Delegate representing the Employers of 
Canada: W. C. Coulter, Toronto, Ontario, 
President of the Coulter-Copper and Brass 
Co. Lid. 

Delegate representing the Workers of Can- 
ada: Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ontario, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Technical advisers to the Government Dele- 
gates: A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour; Alfred Char- 
pentier, Montreal, President of the Confedera- 
tion of Catholic Workers of Canada; Tr. 
Alfred Rive, First Secretary, Department of 
External Affairs. 

Technical Advisers to the Employers’ Dele- 
gate: A. R. Goldie, Galt, Ontario, Vice-Chair- 
man, Babcock-Wilcox Company and Goldie- 
McCulloch, Ltd.; H. W. Macdonnell, Toronto, 
Ontario, Legal Secretary and Secretary of the 
Industrial Relations Committee, Canadian 
Manufacturers Association. 

Technical Advisers to the Workers’ Dele- 
gate: Arthur D’Aoust, Ottawa, Ontario, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; John W. Bruce, Richmond 
Hill, Ontario, Canadian Organizer of the United 
Association of Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
the United States and Canada. 

Observers: Louis Fine, Conciliation Officer, 
Department of Labour for Ontario, Toronto; 
James O’Connell Maher, Quebec, P.Q. 

Secretary of Delegation: Dr. W. J. Couper, 
Special Assistant, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. . 

This is the first conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization since the war. 
Before the outbreak of hostilities the Govern- 
ing Body of the Office unanimously agreed that — 
even in the event of war the Organization 
should maintain its activities to the fullest 
extent possible. This policy was received 
with general approval at the session of the 
International Labour Conference held in June, 
1939, and later expressly endorsed by a large 
majority of the Governments of Members. 

The agenda of the Conference, as desided 
by the Governing Body, include: 

(1) Report of the Acting Director of the 
International Labour Office. (Summarized 
elsewhere in this issue.) 

(2) Methods of collaboration between the 
public authorities, workers’ organizations and 
employers’ organizations. 


The Sixth Industrial Re- 
lations Conference of the 
Industrial Relations Section 
of Queen’s University, held 
September 18-20 at King- 
ston, brought the largest 
attendance a eta pete has every had. 
After a welcome by Principal R. C. Wallace, 
the program consisted of round table diseus- 


Industrial 
Relations 
Conference held 
in Kingston 
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sions started by the following introductory 
papers: 

Labour Supply and National Defence, 
Pierre Wielbroech, International Labour 
Organization. 

The Nature, Meaning and Consequences 
of Inflation, F. A. Knox, Queen’s Uni- 
versity. 

The Prevention of Inflation, W. J. Couper, 
Department of Labour. 

The Employer’s Responsibilities under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, Allon 
Peebles, Executive Director, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

Dealing with Organized Labour, J. C. 
Cameron, Queen’s University. 

Labour Policy, Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


The Proceedings of the Conference are to 
be published shortly. 


A dispute between Trent 
Guns and Cartridges, 
Limited, and the National 
Union of General and Muni- 


Court of 
Inquiry in 
Britain on 


dispute cipal Workers over the ques- 
concerning tion of recognition of the 
Union Union was referred by the 
Recognition Minister of Labour, after a 


strike in March last, to a 
Court of Inquiry under the Industrial Courts 
Act, 1919. A Court of Inquiry is an ad hoc 
body with full powers of investigation but its 
recommendations are not legally binding. The 
chairman of the court was Sir Charles Doughty, 
K.C., who has been a member of several wages 
boards in Britain and was frequently called on 
as a conciliator in industrial disputes during 
and since the last war. The two other mem- 
bers of the court represented employers and 
workers. 
- The female workers of the company were 
organized following complaints concerning 
wages and other working conditions. The 
request of the union for a conference with 
company representatives was refused and a 
shop steward dismissed. Intervention by the 
Minister of Labour failed to bring about a 
meeting between the parties and on March 
27, a second member of the union was dis- 
missed. A strike followed. When the Min- 
istry of Labour was again unable to bring about 
a joint conference, a Court of Inquiry was 
appointed, the conclusions of which are pub- 
lished in the British Ministry of Labour 
Gazette for August. 

The immediate cause of the dispute was 
found to be the dismissal of the first union 
member and the court considered— 
that so long as the firm refused to recognize the 


union it was difficult to see how the girls could 
have shown their sympathy with the dismissed 
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worker without some form of demonstration 
such as had occurred. The fundamental cause 
of the dispute was the stubborn refusal of the 
Managing Director to have any dealing with any 
trade unions, and the active steps which he took 
to prevent, if possible, his workpeople joining 
the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers. The Court strongly regretted the 
attitude of the Managing Director. The union 
did, in fact acquire a membership of the over- 
whelming majority of the workers and the atti- 
tude of the Managing Director was bound to 
lead to a trade dispute with great possibilities 
of a stoppage of work, just as actually did 
happen in fact. The almost universal practice 
and well tried method of recognizing and nego- 
tiating with the trade union or unions fairly 
representing the workers should be adopted in 
these works, and unless it were adopted the 
court feared other troubles would arise. 

The court.appreciated that the Managing 
Director was quite sincere in his belief that he 
was entitled to refuse to have any dealings with 
a trade union, and he claimed that if he liked 
he was entitled to run his works on non-union 
lines. The report added that in peace time, if 
he chose to try to exercise this right and a 
trade dispute occurred in consequence, the 
national interest might not be gravely involved. 
In war time, however strongly individuals 
might desire to run their works in their own 
way, it was their duty to their country to 
fall into line with the vast majority of other 
good employers and to assist the government 
in the accepted methods of conciliation. 


Early in September, the 


Measures to United States government 


alleviate took several steps toward 
‘priorities spreading defence produc- 
unemployment” tion work among the small 
in U.S.A. factories of the country in 


order to prevent or alleviate 
unemployment arising out of priorities and 
material shortages, which it has been esti- 
mated might reach 2,000,000 by next winter. 

According to “Current News” issued weekly 
by Industrial Relations Counsellors Inc., New 
York, President Roosevelt by Executive Order, 
established within the Office of Production 
Management a contract Distribution Division 
with broad powers to break up army and navy 
orders into smaller units, develop programs for 
converting non-defence factories to the manu- 
facture of arms and to stimulate sub-contract- 
ing by holders of large prime contracts. 

Another step taken in this program was the 
release by the War Department of a memoran- 
dum to the Army’s 815 purchasing offices 
throughout the country directing them to adopt 
new procedures designed to rush “relief” de- 
fence orders to communities threatened with 
priorities unemployment; and to set every 
suitable machine in the country in motion to 
stock “the arsenal of democracy.” 

It was also announced that the O.P.M. 
Labour Division would greatly expand its pro- 
gram for the retraining of civilian goods work- 
ers for jobs in defence production factories. 
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, Contemplating the prob- 
“Priorities lems of “priorities unem- 
Unemployment” ployment” in the automo- 


in U.S.A. bile industry particularly in 
automobile Detroit, as a result of the 
industry recent order of the United 


States Office of Production 
Management curtailing the automobile produc- 
tion by 48-4 per cent in December, following 
the 26 per cent reduction ordered for the 
period of July to November, the representa- 
tives of management and labour in the industry 
have collaborated with the O.P.M. in an effort 
to provide an orderly method of transferring 
workers from non-defence to defence work. 
(Lasour Gazerte, September, 1941, page 1038.) 
As a result of this collaboration, it has been 
agreed that strict seniority will govern the 
selection of defence workers and that those 
laid off by their own plants who take defence 
jobs elsewhere will retain their seniority rights 
as long as they remain on defence jobs. Work- 
ers are not to be hired from outside as long as 
there are workers in a plant qualified to per- 
form defence work. When it is necessary to 
employ new men, preference is to be given 
persons from the locality who have the longest 
seniority records. Employees loaned or laid 
off must report back to the companies with 
which they hold their original seniority if they 
are called for defence work. 


Canada Year Book, 1941 


The 1941 edition of the Canada Year Book, 
official statistical annual of the Dominion, 
has just been issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, under the authorization of the Hon. 
James A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. 


The Canada Year Book contains a thoroughly 
up-to-date account of the natural resources 
of the Dominion and their development, the 
history of the country, its institutions, its 
demography, the different branches of pro- 
duction, trade, transportation, finance, edu- 
cation, etc—in brief, a comprehensive study 
within the limits of a single volume of the 
social and economic conditions of the Domin- 
ion. This new edition has been thoroughly 
revised throughout and includes in all its 
chapters the latest available information. 

This year, the introduction to the Canada 
Year Book gives a detailed account of 
Canada’s war effort and a review of economic 
conditions at the time of going to press. 


The Michigan Unemployment Compensation 
Commission is also preparing for the disorgani- 
zation and mass unemployment that are ex- 
pected in the automobile industry before the 
end of January. The commission reports that 
despite a probable gain of 255 per cent in 
defence employment by the five big automobile 
companies between May, 1941, and January, 
1942, their total employment in the state is 
expected to be off as much as 26 per cent, and 
that a considerable proportion of the workers 
unemployed in January will still be unem- 
ployed in June. 


Governor Van Wagoner of Michigan, 
appearing on September 23 before the House 
committee investigating defence migratory 
labour, commented graphically on the dangers 
of the situation. He prophesied “economic 
chaos within three months unless drastic 
action is taken to grant civilian labour and 
materials priorities in areas which cannot par- 
ticipate in national defence business.” Other 
witnesses urged that the awarding of new de- 
fence contracts be speeded up and delivery 
dates advanced so that the big manufacturers 
would keep their full forces busy and be forced 
to “farm out” subsections of contracts to small 
concerns. 


Persons requiring the Canada Year Book 
may obtain it from the King’s Printer, 
Ottawa, as long as the supply lasts, at the 
price of $1.50 per copy; this covers merely 
the cost of paper, printing and binding. By 
a special concession, a limited number of 
paper-bound copies have been set aside for 
ministers of religion, bona-fide students and 
school teachers, who may obtain such copies 
at the nominal price of 50 cents each but 
application for these special copies should be 
directed to the Dominion Statistician, Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. 


ed 


Avoiding Strikes is the title of a pamphlet 
published by the Bureau of National Affairs, 
Inc., Washington, D.C. Reprinted from the 
Labour Relations Reporter, the bulletin reports 
on a study of clauses in 25 collective bargain- 
ing agreements designed to prevent stoppages 
of work and providing for arbitration; methods 
of selecting arbitrators, types of questions to 
be arbitrated and penalties for violation. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


| were received during the past 
month from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes:— 


1. Between the Dufferin Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, and four 
groups of its employees, members of the 
International Brotherhood of Boilermakers, 
Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of 
America (Local 128), the United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America (Local 


279), the International Brotherhood of Elec- - 
trical Workers, and the International Union of: 


Operating Engineers (Local 793) 


2. Between the Chromium Mining and 
Smelting Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ontario, and its employees, members 
of Local 2451, Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee; and 


3. Between Noorduyn Aviation, Limited, and 
Canadian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., 
and Fairchild Aircraft, Limited, Longueuil, 
P.Q., and their employees, members of Mont- 
reail Aircraft Lodge 712, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists. 


Information concerning the aforementioned 
reports will be found at the end of this state- 
ment. 

Applications Received 


In: the month of September ten applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were re- 


ceived in the Department of Labour, as 
follows :— 

1. From production employees of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 


Kingston, Ont., members of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America. 
The dispute, which arose out of the employees’ 
request for a union agreement embodying in- 
creased rates of pay and changes in hours of 
labour and working conditions and also for 
the reinstatement of an employee alleged to 
have been dismissed because of his union 
activities, was said to affect 900 workers 
directly and an equal number indirectly. As 
it was not clear that the application was sup- 
ported by a majority of the employees con- 
cerned, a vote was taken under the super- 
vision of officials of the Department of La- 
bour to determine the wishes of the employees 
with respect to representation for purposes of 
collective bargaining. The vote revealed that 
a substantial majority favoured representation 
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by a committee elected by the employees with 
authority to set up a works council if desired. 
Accordingly the applicants were notified that: 
in the circumstances a board could not be 
established. 


2. From the Campbell Soup Company, 
Limited, New Toronto, Ont., employees of 
the company went on strike on September 6 to 
obtain increased wages, changes in working 
conditions and recognition of the Packing- 
house Workers Organizing Committee as their 
representative for purposes of collective bar- 
gaining. A settlement was reached with the 
assistance of the provincial authorities and the 
strike terminated on September 13. Subse- 
quently the employer’s application for the 
establishment of a board was withdrawn. For 
further details regarding the strike and settle- 
ment reached see the article entitled “Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada during September, 
1941,” appearing elsewhere in this issue. 

3. From 400 employees of the Coulter Copper 
and Brass Company, Limited; Toronto, Ont., 
members of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. The dispute, 
which arose out of the employees’ request for 
a union agreement embodying increased rates 
of pay, wartime cost-of-living bonuses and 
changes in hours of labour and working con- 
ditions, has been referred to the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. | 

4. From moulders, coremakers, helpers and 
apprentices in the employ of Manitoba Steel 
Foundries, Limited, Selkirk, Man., members 
of Local 174, International Moulders’ Union 
of North America. The dispute, which arose 
out of the employees’ request for wage adjust- 
ments and union recognition, was said to 
affect 43 workers directly and 70 indirectly. 
With the assistance of an official of the 
Department of Labour, however, the parties 
negotiated a settlement of the dispute with- 
out recourse to board procedure, and subse- 
quently the application was withdrawn. 

5. From certain employees of Mueller, 
Limited, Sarnia, Ont., members of Local 1091, 
International Association of Machinists, and 
Local 84, Metal Polishers, Buffers, Platers 
and Helpers’ International Union. The dis- 
pute, which arose out of the employees’ re- 
quest for a union agreement respecting wages 
and working conditions. and also for the re- 
instatement of a number of employees who 
had been laid off, was said to affect 350 work- 
ers directly and 75 indirectly. Prior to the 
receipt of the application the dispute had 
come to the attention of the Department of 
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Labour and a departmental official had 
succeeded in arranging conferences between 
the parties. As a result of these conferences 
settlement was reached with respect to all 
matters in dispute except rates of pay. The 
latter question has been referred to the Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 


6. From approximately 250 checkers, coopers, 
etc., employed on the Montreal Wharf by 
various ocean steamship companies. The em- 
ployees are members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees and the 
employers are members of the Shipping 
Federation of Canada. The dispute, which 
arose out of the employees’ request for the 
payment of wartime cost-of-living bonuses, 
has been referred to the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission. 


7. From linemen, operators and metermen 
in the employ of the Town of Glace Bay, NS., 
members of Local “B” 1089, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers. Thirteen 
employees were said to be directly affected 
by the dispute, which arose out of their request 
for wage increases and wartime cost-of-living 
bonuses. As the dispute did not come within 
the scope of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, a board was not established. 


8. From approximately 200 asbestos workers, 
members of Local 95, International Association 
of Heat and Frost Insulators and Asbestos 
Workers, in the employ of the Atlas Asbestos 
Company, Limited, the Canadian Johns- 
Manville Company, Limited, Robert T. Pur- 
ves, Limited, and A. C. Wild and Company, 
all of Toronto, Ont. The dispute, which arose 
out of the employees’ request for union agree- 
ments respecting wages, hours of labour and 
working conditions, has been referred to the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission. 


9. From telephone workers in the employ 
of the City of Fort William, Ont., members 
of Local 339, International Brotherhood of 
Hlectrical Workers. The dispute, which arose 
out of the employees’ request for an agree- 
ment respecting wages and working conditions 
and providing for the payment of wartime 
cost-of-living bonuses, was said to affect 20 
workers directly and 60 indirectly. As the dis- 
pute did not come within the scope of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, a board 
was not established. 


10. From employees of the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company, Limited, Turcot works, 
Montreal, P.Q., members of Montreal Air- 
craft Lodge 712, International Association of 
Machinists. Between 400 and 500 workers 
were said to be directly affected by the dis- 
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pute, which arose out of their request for a 
union agreement respecting wages and work- 
ing conditions. The dispute was referred to 
the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
(see page 1213). 


Boards Established 


On September 13 a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company’s British Columbia Coast 
Steamship Service, and employees in_ its 
Steward’s Department, members of the Bro- 
therhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. There being some doubt as to 
whether the majority of the employees in the 
Deck and Engineroom Department supported 
the application for the establishment of a 
board which was made in March, 1941 (Lasour 
Gazette, April, 1941, page 370), a vote was 
taken under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to determine the wishes of 
these employees in this matter. The vote 
showed a substantial majority to be in sup- 
port of the application made by the union in 
their behalf, and accordingly the scope of the 
board’s inquiry was subsequently widened to 
include these groups of employees. The per- 
sonnel of the board is as follows: the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Sidney A. Smith, of 
the Supreme Court of British Columbia, Van- 
couver, chairman, appointed in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members; Mr. A. J. Wickens, K.C., Moose 
Jaw, Sask., appointed on the nomination of 
the employees; and Col. R. D. Williams, Van- 
couver, appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. 


On September 17 a board was established to 
deal with a dispute between the Dominion 
Redding Company, Montreal, P.Q., and _ its 
employees, members of Local 302, Upholsterers’ 
International Union (Lasour Gazetts, July, 
1941, pages 737-738, and September, 1941, 
page 1088) and on the nomination of the 
employees Mr. Raoul Trepanier, Montreal, 
was appointed a member of the board. The 
constitution of the board had not been com- 
pleted at the end of the month. 


On September 29, on the joint request of 
the parties concerned, a board was established 
to deal with a dispute between the Speirs 
Parnell Baking Company, Limited, and the 
Canada Bread Company, Limited, Winnipeg, 
Man., and their employees, members of the 
Legislative Council of Bakery Salesmen and 
Inside Bakery Employees’ Unit, One Big 
Union (Lasour Gazerte, September, 1941, 
page 1042). The personnel of the board is as 
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follows: the Honourable Mr. Justice W. J. 
Major, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members; 
Mr. Edward Armstrong, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. G. S. 
Halter, appointed on the nomination of the 
employers. All three reside in Winnipeg. 

On September 29 a board was also established 
to deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Westinghouse Company, Limited, Hamilton, 
Ont., anj its employees, members of Local 
504, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (Lasour Gazette, Septem- 
ber, 1941. page 1042, and this issue, page 1212). 
The personnel of the board is as follows: Mr. 
H.” EY Fuller, KC.) Sarnia,” Ont., chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recommen- 
dation from the other two members; Mr. 
David Goldstick, Toronto, Ont., appointed on 
the nomination of the employees; and Mr. 
V. A. Sinclair, K.C., also of Toronto, appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. 


Extension of Scope of Board 


During the month of August a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was established 
to deal with a dispute between the Morton 
Engineering and Dry Dock Company, Limited, 
Quebec, P.Q., and certain of its employees, 
members of Local 601, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Welders and Helpers of America (LABouR 
GazeTrr, September, 1941, page 1042). On 
September 22 the scope of the board’s inquiry 
was extended to cover a dispute between the 
company and another group of its employees, 
members of Local 511, United Association of 
Journeymen Plumbers and Steamfitters of 
the United States and Canada. 


Board Reconvened 


In June, 1941, a unanimous report was re- 
ceived from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between Martin Transport, Limited, 
Toronto, Ont., and its employees, members of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers (La- 
sour GazETTE, July, 1941, pages 761-762). In 
its report the board suggested that if the parties 
had not reached agreement by October 1, 
1941, the board could be reconvened to deal 
with matters still outstanding. On September 
25, having been advised that a settlement had 
not been effected, the Minister of Labour re- 
quested the chairman to reconvene the board. 
Mr. J. L. Cohen, K.C., finding himself unable 
to continue to act as a member of the board, 
resigned on September 29. On the nomina- 
tion of the employees, Mr. J. D. McNish, K.C., 
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Toronto, was appointed a member of the board 
in substitution for Mr. Cohen. 


Strike after Award 


Employees of McKinnon Industries, Limited, 
St. Catharines, Ont., members of Local 199, 
United Automobile Workers of America, went 
on strike September 11 as a result of the break- 
down of negotiations following receipt of the 
report of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation (Lasour GaAzerre, September, 1941, pages 
1055-1062). The strike terminated September 
27 following mediation by an official of the 
Department of Labour and it was agreed that 
negotiations would be resumed, 


Other Seitlements 


An agreement has been reached by National 
Cartage and Storage, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., 
and its employees, members of Division 253, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees 
and Other Transport workers, as a result of 
negotiations following receipt of the report of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which dealt with differences between the parties 
(Lasour Gazerts, September, 1941, pages 1043- 
1048. The agreement incorporates the board’s 
recommendations respecting wage increases 
and the payment of wartime cost-of-living 
bonuses. 


Mediation by officials of the Department of 
Labour resulted in the termination on Sep- 
tember 6 of a strike of employees of Cana- 
dian Acme Screw and Gears, Limited, Toronto, 
Ont., which followed receipt of the report of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lasour Gazertse, September, 1941, page 1043). 
It was arranged that the matters in dispute 
should be the subject of immediate negotia- 
tion and, failing a settlement, should be 
referred to arbitration. 


A Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established in August to deal with a dis- 
pute between Canadian Potteries, Limited, 
St. Johns, P.Q., and its employees, members of 
Local 78, National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters (Lasour Gazetre, September, 1941, 
page 1042). Subsequently an agreement was 
reached as a result of further direct negotia- 
tions between the parties to the dispute and 
it was accordingly unnecessary to complete the 
constitution of the board. 

Details of other settlements will be found 
immediately below in the review of the reports 
of various Boards of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation and in the summary (beginning on 
page 1210) of the work of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission. 
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Reports of Board in Disputes between Dufferin Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, and Four Groups of Its Employees 


The Minister of Labour has received the re- 
ports of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation which dealt with disputes between the 
Dufferin’ Shipbuilding Company, Limited, 
‘Toronto, Ont., and four groups of its em- 
ployees. In each case the board was unani- 
mous in its findings and the disputes have all 
been settled as a result of negotiations follow- 
ing receipt of the board’s recommendations. 

The board was established on May 31 to 
deal with a dispute between the company and 
one group of its employees, members of Local 
128, International Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers, Iron Shipbuilders, Welders and 
Helpers of America (LaBour GAzETTE, June, 
1941, page 620). Subsequently the scope of 
the .board’s inquiry was enlarged to cover 
disputes between the company and three other 
groups of its employees, members of (1) 
Local 279, United Brotherhood of Carpenters 
‘and Joiners of America, (2) the International 
Brotherhood of Electrical ‘Workers and (3) 
Local 793, International Union of Operating 
Engineers. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge James Parker, chairman, 
‘appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
E. W. Sinfield, appointed on the nomination 
of the employees; and Mr. D. L. McCarthy, 
K.C., appointed on the nomination of the 
employer. All three reside in Toronto. 


In each case the principal matter in dis- 
pute was the wage scale. The board found 
that from 1922 until the outbreak of the 
present war the shipbuilding industry on the 
Great Lakes was at a standstill and practically 
ceased to exist as such. For this reason the 
‘board was unable to make a satisfactory com- 
parison of present wage rates with those in 
effect from 1926 to 1940, and therefore, in 
‘accordance with the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440, it remained for the board 
to recommend such rates of pay as it might 
consider to be fair and reasonable. In 
‘arriving at its conclusions the board gave 
careful consideration to the wages paid in 
comparable trades in the Toronto zone and 
elsewhere and to the prices of the necessaries 
‘of life in Toronto as compared with other 
localities. The board also studied the nature 
- of the work performed by the employees con- 
cerned. 

The minimum hourly rates of pay recom- 
mended by the board were as follows: 823 


cents for riveters, platers, fitters, caulkers, 
chippers and welders, 774 cents for drillers, 
724 cents for burners, 70 cents for holders-on 
and punch and shear operators, 674 cents for 
rivet theaters, 60 cents for bolters-up and 
reamers and countersinkers, and 50 to 57 cents 
for helpers, according to experience; 85 cents 
for carpenters, shipwrights and joiners; 90 
cents for electricians, 70 cents for electrical 
improvers, and 50 cents for electrical helpers; 
and 824 cents for operating engineers. The 
board recommended that these basic rates be 
effective for the duration of the war from 
June 1, 1941, and be supplemented by the pay- 
ment of wartime cost-of-living bonuses. It 
was further recommended that the parties 
execute agreements incorporating the board’s 
recommendations. 


In addition to the question of wages, the 
board dealt with several other matters in 
dispute between the company and the car- 
penters’ group, namely, hours of work and 
compensation for overtime. The board ex- 
pressed the opinion that it would be im- 
practicable to establish for any one trade 
hours of work at variance with those of the 
other trades in the company’s employ, and 
therefore recommended against reduction of 
the standard working week for -carpenters 
from 48 to 44 hours. It was also recommended 
that work should be done on New Year’s 
Day, Labour Day and Christmas Day only in 
cases of absolute necessity and when done 
should be paid for at double the regular rate. 
For work on other public holidays the board 
recommended payment of the overtime rate of 
time and one-half. 


The board also recommended that the 
long-range objectives of technical training and 
apprenticeship be kept constantly in mind, 
even when expanding labour supply during the 
emergency period. In this connection the 


board suggested (1) that apprenticeship and 


other methods of giving thorough and well- 
rounded training to young people be main- 
tained so far as possible and re-established as 
early as possible in cases where they have 
had to be curtailed for urgent reasons of de- 
fence, and (2) that workers who have been 
rapidly prepared for specialized employment 
in essential industry be given all possible 
opportunity to extend their technical training 
in such a way as to ensure greater future 
occupational adaptability. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Chromium Mining and Smelting 


Corporation, Limited, 


HE Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 

tion established to deal with a dispute 
between the Chromium Mining and Smelting 
Corporation, Limited, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
and its employees, members of Local 2451, 
Steel Workers Organizing Committee, has pre- 
sented its findings to the Minister of Labour. 


The personnel of the board was as follows: 
Mr. H. E. Fuller, K.C., Sarnia, Ont., chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recommen- 
dation from the other two members; Professor 
G. M. A. Grube, of the University of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employ- 
ees; and Mr. R. L. Kellock, K.C., Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 


The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Kellock. A minority report 
was submitted by Professor Grube. 


The texts of these reports are printed 
below. 
Report of Board 


In the matter of The Industrial Disputes Jn- 
vestigation Act, and in the matter of the 
Chromium Mining & Smelting Corpora- 
tion, Limited. t 


Hearings in this matter were held by the 
board at Toronto on July 31 and at Sault Ste. 
Marie on August 13, 14 and 15, 1941. In addi- 
tion, the board held informal discussions with 
representatives of the company and the union 
in an attempt to bring the parties hereto 
together, but no agreement was arrived at. 

From the material submitted to the board it 
appears that the Chromium Mining & Smelt- 
ing Corporation, Limited, is a comparatively 
new corporation, having been incorporated in 
1935. Since its incorporation the company has 
been engaged in the production of Chrome-X, 
said to be an entirely new product and process 
not only in Canada but in Europe, as a result 
of which the operation of the company during 
the last few years has been largely of an 
experimental nature. The company has been 
operating a small plant at Sault Ste. Marie 
and since the outbreak of the war the whole 
product of the company is being used directly 
for war purposes and is shipped entirely in 
accordance with the directions of the War 
Priorities Board. In addition to its original 
production the company at the present time, at 
the request of the authorities, is manufacturing 
and shipping direct to the British Government 
ferro-silicon. The company has to date oper- 
ated at an extensive loss. It is at the present 
time engaged in building a new and modern 
plant at Sault Ste. Marie, which plant is 
expected to be completed and put in operation 
shortly. The company employs something 


and Its Employees 


over 300 men. Prior to December, 1940, there 
was in the plant a union, A.F. of L. No. 22200, 
and in December of 1940 an arrangement was 
entered into between the company and this 
union with regard to rates of pay and other 
working conditions. In or about the first part 
of June, 1941, the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee commenced the formation of a 
union in this plant with the result that on or 
about the 10th day of June, 1941, an applica- 
tion was made for the appointment of a Board 
of Conciliation. 


In the application for the establishment of 
the board made by certain employees of the 
above company on June 10, 1941, “the nature 
and cause of dispute, including any claims or 
demands by either party upon the other to 
which exception is taken” is set forth in certain 
clauses numbered (a) to (j) as follows: 


(a) Recognition of the Steel Workers Organ- 
izing Committee as the sole bargaining 
agency on behalf of the employees. 
Revision of wage scale to equal that 
paid in like industries in the province. 
Payment of overtime at rate of time 
and one-half for all time worked in ex- 
cess of 8 hours in any one day (24 
hours). 
Payment of overtime at rate of time 
and one-half to all six-day men who 
may be required to work Sundays. 
A system of seniority based on efficiency 
and years of service. 
(f) Leave of absence for war service, retain- 
ing all seniority rights. 
(g) No employee to be laid off to balance 
(h) 


(b) 
(c) 


(d) 


(é) 


overtime worked. 

Investigation by the board into silicosis 

conditions existing in the plant. 

(1) Proper and adequate welfare rooms, 
lockers, proper facilities for washing and 
a report from factory inspector on pres- 
ent layout. 

(7) That a dust count be taken by a com- 
petent person in such matters and a 
report be made to the board of the 
dangers to health of such dust. (Re- 
quested agreement hereto attached.) 


At the first hearing of the board in Toronto, 
Mr. Ivan J. Campbell appeared as representa- 
tive of the Steel Workers Organizing Commit- 
tee, and Mr. Norman W. Byrne, Secretary- 
treasurer of the company, appeared for the 
company. Mr. Campbell on behalf of the 
union filed a brief in support of the union’s 
position on the matters said to be in dispute. 


The brief filed contained a history of the for- 


mation of Local Union No. 2451, and stated 
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that the cause of the dispute in the plant of 
the company was due largely to the company 
not carrying out certain promises made to its 
employees, represented by A.F. of L. Union 
Local 22200, in December of 1940, but no 
details of any of the above matters said to 
be in dispute were given in the brief nor did 
it deal in any way with the majority of the 
items said to be in dispute and appearing in 
the application by the union for a Board of 
Conciliation. Mr. Campbell was asked by the 
board to give in detail all matters in dispute, 
and he was not prepared at the time to give 
these details. The hearing was adjourned to 
be held in Sault Ste. Marie on the 13th of 
August. At the adjourned hearings held at 
the Court House in Sault Ste. Marie com- 
mencing August 13 the union was represented 
by Mr. Ivan J. Campbell, District Representa- 
tive of the S.W.0.C., Mr. William R. Ross, 
District Representative of the S.W.O.C., and 
Mr. C. A. Burns, President of Local Union 
2451. The company was represented by Mr. 
Norman W. Byrne, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
company, Mr. Leo Timmins, President, and 
Mr. R. O. Denman, Managing Director of the 
company. During the course of the hearings 
both parties presented further briefs and 
evidence of a number of witnesses produced 
by both parties was taken under oath. 

At the hearings before the board items (B) 
to (J) inclusive were presented first, and it 
may be convenient to deal with them as they 
were presented. 

Clause (B) of the application reads as 
follows :— 


“(B) Revision of wage scale to equal that 
paid in like industries in the province.” 
The original brief filed with the Board on 
July 31 by Mr. Campbell contained the 
following :— 


“The cause of the dispute and of the pre- 
sent labour unrest in the Chromium Mining 
& Smelting Corporation, Limited, was due 
largely to the company not carrying out 
certain promises made to their employees at 
the time of an application for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation by the mem- 
bers of A.F. of L. Union Local 22200. 
Although no agreement was entered into 
between the Chromium Mining & Smelting 
Corporation, Limited, and the A.F. of L. 
Local 22200, certain agreements were drawn 
up by Mr. Compton, representative of 
Department of Labour and Mr. Noble, repre- 
sentative of A.F. of L., to which it is alleged 
the company agreed orally. This agreement 
was not lived up to by the company.” 


The evidence showed, and this evidence was 


not disputed in any way, that the agreement’ 


referred to was a verbal one made in Decem- 


ber, 1940, and provided that the company 
would pay its employees at a rate of pay 
comparable to those being paid at Sault Ste. 
Marie by the Algoma Steel Corporation, which 
is the largest industry in Sault Ste. Marie and 
carries on a type of work which to some 
extent at least is comparable to that carried 
on by the Chromium Mining & Smelting 
Corporation, Limited, in so far as the de- 
mands made on the workers are concerned. It 
was stated that the A.F. of L. Local 22200 
was not now active at the company’s plant, 
and while this statement was disputed no one 
appeared before the board acting on behalf 
of this union. Mr. Campbell was asked to 
indicate to the board in what respect the 
promises made in December of 1940 by the 
company had not been carried out, and 
eventually Mr. Campbell produced a schedule 
of rates said to be the rates paid by the 
Algoma Steel Corporation and stated that the 
Chromium Mining & Smelting Corporation was 
not paying these rates and that the basic cause 
of the complaint of the union was the differ- 
ences in the wage scale of the Algoma Steel 
Corporation and the Chromium Company. On 
being pressed for a statement of the differ- 
ences complained of as the basic cause of the 
complaint, Mr. Campbell stated that the 
union did: not know what rates of wages were 
being paid by the Chromium Mining & 
Smelting Corporation, except in one or two 
instances, and that before he could give any 
statement he would have to have from the 
company its schedule of wages. On being 
further questioned, Mr. Campbell admitted 
that at the time of the application for the 
board, when it was sworn to that one of the 
causes of dispute between the employees and 
the company in this case was a revision of the 
wage scale, the union did not have information 
before it to show what the actual wage scale 
of the company was or what differences there 
were between the wage scale of the Chromium 
Mining & Smelting Corporation and that of 
the Algoma Steel Corporation. The board 
adjourned to enable Mr. Campbell to prepare 
a considered statement in detail of the matters 
which he claimed to be in dispute in so far 
us they related to Clause (B) of the appli- 
cation for the establishment of the board, 
and following the adjournment Mr. Campbell 
filed a statement as follows:— 


“To the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation: 

Replying to your request for a definite 
statement on clause (B) of our application, 
we hereby request a general increase in 
wages of ten per cent so as to bring the 
wages paid at the Chromium Mining & 
Smelting Corporation, Limited, to a reason- 
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able level with rates paid at the Inter- 
national Nickel Company, a similar industry. 

We are hereby submitting a number of 
occupations and a comparison of the rates 
paid in these occupations at the Chromium 
Mining & Smelting Corporation, Limited. 
and at the International Nickel Company.” 


To this was appended the list referred to. It 
was later admitted by Mr. Campbell that the 
list could not be taken to be accurate with 
respect to rates paid by the International 
Nickel Company, and that these rates were 
based on hearsay. Further evidence heard by 
the board confirmed the unreliability of these 
rates. 

In filing this statement Mr. Campbell then 
said that he desired to eliminate the rates 
paid by the Algoma Steel Corporation from 
the discussion as that company operated a steel 
plant whereas the Chromium Company 
operated a smelter. 

Mr. Campbell also stated that it was this 
difference between the rates paid by the Inter- 
national Nickel and the rates the Chromium 
Corporation paid which was one of the reas- 
sons for the strike vote of the Chromium 
employees prior to the application for the 
establishment of the board, and that an in- 
crease in wages to the amount of this difference 
was the minimum demand with which the 
members of the union would be satisfied at the 
time of the vote. 

Inasmuch as this was the first occasion on 
which there had been any indication by Mr. 
Campbell, either in his brief filed on the 
31st of July or during the discussion of Clause 
(B) before the board, that the union was 
demanding a ten per cent increase In wages 
or that the wages paid by the International 
Nickel Company were to be considered, Mr. 
Campbell was questioned by the Board as to 
when the decision to demand a ten per cent 
increase in wages had been arrived at by the 
union. Mr. Campbell stated that this decision 
had been arrived at at a duly constituted 
meeting of the members of the union held at 
Sault Ste. Marie on the 8rd of June, 1941. 
When asked if he desired to produce in evi- 
dence the minutes, Mr. Campbell first stated 
that the minutes would be made available to 
the board if required. When the board indi- 
cated its desire to see the minutes Mr. 
Campbell then stated that he did not have 
them with him, that they were locked up in 
the possession of one of the local officers of the 
union, and that he did not know where he 
could get in touch with this officer but that 
he would endeavour to produce the minutes 
the following morning. The officer of the 
union referred to by Mr. Campbell was in the 
Court Room at the time, and when this was 
pointed out to Mr. Campbell he then stated 


that the minutes could not be produced with- 
out authority from Mr. C. H. Millard, who 
was stated to be the Regional Director of 
the C. I. O. in Canada and the Executive 
Director of the 8. W. O. C. As a result, no 
minute books were produced at this hearing 
but some time later during the evening, at 
the request of Mr. Campbell, the board met 
in a private session and a book was produced 
which was said to be the minute book of the 
union. The minutes as produced not only did 
not bear out Mr. Campbell’s statement to the 
board but indicated that a motion to de- 
mand a ten per cent increase in wages was 
defeated. When this was pointed out to Mr. 
Campbell his explanation was that during the 
meeting there were further discussions, the 
result of which did not appear in the minutes, 
but during which Mr. Campbell said the repre- 
sentatives of the union were authorized to de- 
mand a ten per cent increase in wages. If 
Mr. Campbell’s statement is correct, one 
would expect that such an important matter 
as this would have appeared in any minutes 
of the meeting. A good deal of time was spent 
by the board in going over in detail the wage 
schedules of the Chromium Mining & Smelt- 
ing Corporation, the Algoma Steel Corporation 
and the International Nickel Company, and 
carefully considering all the representations 
made on behalf of the union. The board is 
of the opinion that the present wage schedule 
of the Chromium Mining & Smelting Cor- 
poration is fair and reasonable and so finds. 
The board further finds that in December of 
1940, the wage schedule of the Chromium 
Mining & Smelting Corporation was increased 
and at that date, with the exception of a few 
minor adjustments made since, was the highest 
wage schedule of the company since its in- 
corporation. It further finds that the said wage 
scale is equal to or higher than wages paid in 
comparable industries during the period 1926 
to 1929 or thereafter. The board therefore 
recommends that subject to the provisions of 
Order in Council 7440 relating to cost of living 
bonus there be no increase in wages. The 
board further finds on the evidence submitted 
that the agreement referred to in the brief 
of Mr. Campbell filed on the 31st July as 
hereinbefore set out between the company 
and the A. F. of L. Local 22200, and all 
promises made to its employees by the com- 
pany in December, 1940, have been carried out 
by the company. 
Clause (c) 
“(c) Payment of over-time at rates of time 


and one-half for all time worked in excess 
of 8 hours in any one day (24 hours).” 


is. as follows:— 


With regard to this paragraph, Mr. Campbell 
said that this was usual in smelters and in the 
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steel industry as a whole and that labour 
men think this a proper basis of remuneration. 
It appears that since December, 1940, this 
has been in force in the company’s plant 
where employees are on continuous eight-hour 
shifts. Normal hours of employment are nine 
hours per day for employees working one 
day operation, and time and one-half is being 
paid for time worked in any day in excess of 
normal hours. It appears that the employees 
at the time of the agreement in December, 
1940, had stipulated for a nine-hour day for 
day workers. Mr. Campbell did not appear 
to be aware of this. Mr. Byrne stated that 
the company is quite willing to pay all em- 
ployees on an eight-hour day basis but he 
was satisfied that this was not the wish of the 
employees. Mr. Campbell did not further 
refer to this matter and no employee came 
forward to request the change. In view of 
this situation the board does not see fit to 
make any recommendation, and it appears 
clear that this was not an element in any dis- 
pute between the company and its employees 
at the time of the application for the board. 
~ Clause (d) is as follows:— 
“(d) Payment of over-time at rate of 
. time and one-half to all six-day men who 
may be required to work Sundays.” 


The company is engaged in the manufac- 
ture of material required in the war effort 
and is a large supplier of the British Govern- 
ment. Large shipments are made by water 
and at times the company is required by the 
Government on short notice to prepare ship- 
ments for certain boats arriving at Sault Ste 
Marie at definite times. 

Sometimes it is necessary to fill these 
orders on Sunday. In such cases it appears 
from the evidence that the practice has been 
that the men may volunteer to work on 
Sunday but such men are not obligated to re- 
port for work and are not penalized if they do 
not come. Sunday work is also called for the 
purpose of making repairs and in these cases 
also there is no obligation on the men to 
come. It was stated, and not contra- 
dicted, that the men liked the opportunity 
of earning the extra money. Under these 
circumstances the board finds that there was 
in fact no dispute between the company and 
the employees with regard to this item, and 
the board recommends that there be no change 
from the existing practice in this regard. 

Clause (e) is as follows:— 


“(e) A system of seniority based on effi- 
ciency and years of service.” 


The evidence indicated, and it was not con- 
tradicted, that the company has a system of 
seniority based on efficiency and years of ser- 
vice in force and the only suggestion put 
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forward by the union was that contained in 
the requested agreement attached to the appli- 
cation for the board for the establishment of 
seniority lists. It was pointed out by the 
company, and concurred in by the union, that 
owing to the nature of the company’s opera- 
tions and the comparatively short time it had 
been in existence, and particularly in view of 
the changes there will be in the operation of 
the new plant now under construction, there 
would be at the present time at least consider- 
able difficulty in the establishing of satisfac- 
tory seniority lists. Inasmuch as there was no 
dispute as to the principles involved, and as 
the company appeared to be now, as it has 
in the past, anxious to establish a definite 
system, the board makes no recommendation 
on this point. 
Clause (f) is as follows:— 
“(f) Leave of absence for war service, re- 
taining all seniority rights.” 


This matter is governed by P.C. 4758, and 
no cause of dispute exists under this head. 


Clause (g) is as follows:— 
“(g) No employee to be laid off to balance 
over-time worked.” 


This has been a regulation of the company 
for some time and there was no suggestion that 
it was not being lived up to. 


Clause (h) reads:— 
“(h) Investigation by the board into sili- 


cosis conditions existing in the plant.” 

It was not shown that there was any case of 
silicosis in the plant. Mr. Campbell stated 
that all he wanted was to be assured that a 
proper medical examination would be made so 
as to detect silicosis. It was stated by Mr. 
Byrne that the company was already doing 
this. There appears, therefore, to be no dis- 
pute under this head. 


Clauses (7) and (j) read as follows:— 

“(7) Proper and adequate welfare rooms, 
lockers, proper facilities for washing and a 
report from factory inspector on present 
layout. 

(7) That a dust count be taken by a com- 
petent person in such matters and a report 
be made to the Board of the dangers to 
health of such dust.” 


With regard to this, all Mr. Campbell had 
to say was that if proper facilities did not exist 
changes should be made. 

In the designing of the new plant on which 
the company is spending some $600,000 it has 
consulted and taken advantage of suggestions 
of the Factory Inspector and of the Ontario 
Department of Health. The new plant is 
designed to reduce dust to a minimum and 
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the company, in addition to seeking the sug- 
gestions of the departments referred to, has 
had the assistance of the most expert advice 
in this field. The new plant includes new 
locker and wash rooms, a blue print of which 
was placed before the board and examined by 
Mr. Campbell. Mr. Campbell filed with the 
board a written statement dated August 4, 
1941, in which the following occurs:— 


“We would like to take this opportunity 
to commend the company on the plans for 
their proposed locker room, as in our opinion 
they are exceptionally good.” 


While the new plant is under construction 
the present plant is, of course, subject to in- 
spection by the Factory Inspector who inves- 
tigates monthly. All these facts were known 
to the employees at the time of the application 
for the establishment of this board, and there 
appears to have been no complaint or dispute 
between the company and any of its employees 
under these heads. 

The remaining paragraph in the application 
for the establishment of the board is (a), read- 
ing as follows:— 


“(q) Recognition of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee as the sole bargain- 
ing agency on behalf of the employees.” 


Mr. Campbell stated that the union mem- 
bership was in the neighbourhood of 240 of 
the company’s employees. The company had 
332 men working in the month of July, 1941. 

The company does not object and has never 
objected to membership on the part of its 
employees in any union. Until recently a con- 
siderable number of its employees were mem- 
bers of A.F. of L. Local 22200. On May 7, 
1941, there were 126 employees members of 
this union and on June 4, 98 employees paid 
their dues to this union through the company. 
The S.W.O.C. became active in May or the 
early part of June and the A.F. of L. union 
appears to have become inactive. 

In 1938 the company began the preparation 
of a code of relations providing for a Works 
Council whereby employees and the company 
could discuss and work out mutual problems. 
This code has been revised from time to time 
and is about to be submitted to the employees 
for their consideration, and is said to be an 
improvement in the existing system of dealing 
with employees’ grievances. 

While Mr. Campbell states that the member- 
ship of the local union is in the neighbourhood 
of 240, it was stated that 140 employees have 
recently signed a written statement to the 
effect that they did not authorize the calling 
of a strike nor the application for a Board 
of Conciliation, and they desired to protest the 
action taken by the S.W.O.C. in applying for 
the board. It was also stated that since July 


9 last, some 200 employees have signified their 
desire to have a Works Council established 
under the zegis of the company. Further, the 
company took the view that to grant this 
demand would be to exclude non-union em- 
ployees from an opportunity of negotiating 
directly with the company, and the company 
did not think it should place its non-union 
employees in such a position. Accordingly, the 
sole matter in actual dispute at the time of 
the application for the board was the question 
of the recognition of this particular union. 

The company’s position with regard to 
paragraph (a) was as follows:— 


1. The company recognizes the right of 
any employee to join the union of his choice 
but says that for it to accede to paragraph 
(a) of the application would enable the union 
to exert pressure upon its non-union employees 
to become members of the union. 


2. The granting of the demand in para- 
graph (a) would be in conflict with the 
provisions of paragraph 7 of P.C. 2685, as by 
granting sole bargaining rights to one union 
having a partial list of members among the 
employees of a company would interfere with 
the free right to negotiate of non-union em- 
ployees or employees who might be members 
of some other union. 


3. The company has no confidence in this 
particular union, particularly in view of its 
affiliation with the C.I.O. and the record of 
the C.I.O. unions both in Canada and in the 
United States of America, and by reason of the 
record of this union as shown in the proceed- 
ings befiore the board. 


4. The Company has prepared and has in 
existence a plan for a Works Council which, 
if put into operation in the plant, would ensure 
adequate representation on the council of all 
classes of employees of the company, and also 
departmental representation. 


The company points out that the committee 
appointed by the union to deal with disputes 
which might in future arise between the com- 
pany and its employee is at present, at least, 
composed of five members, four of whom are 
employees of the company working in one 
department, whereas the company has twelve 
departments. 


On the other hand, the union submitted 
that regardless of the general reputation of 
either the C.J.O. or the S.W.O.C. in other 
places, their record in Sault Ste. Marie was 
such that they were entitled to have confidence 
imposed in them and they presented evidence 
from an official of another large industry in 
Sault Ste. Marie to substantiate this state- 
ment. They also took the position that in 
practice a Grievance Committee of the union 
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was more satisfactory to the employees than 
a Works Council, which might be, to some 
extent at least, controlled or influenced by the 
company management. They further sub- 
mitted that inasmuch as the majority of the 
employees of the company were members of 
the union, on a proper interpretation of section 
7 of P.C. 2685 they were entitled to have an 
agreement and to be the sole bargaining 
agency on behalf of all the employees. 


The board has carefully considered all the 
representations made to it and has carefully 
considered the provisions of Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 2685. This company undoubtedly is 
one which comes squarely within the type of 
industry referred to in the Order in Council. 
It is an essential industry in wartime engaged 
entirely in the production of necessary 
materials for war contracts. Reading the 
Order in Council in its entirety it is obvious 
that one of the purposes of the Order in 
Council is to ensure the continued production 
of necessary materials for war, at the same 
time protecting the rights of both employees 
and employers. In arriving at a construction 
to be placed on any of the provisions of the 
Order in Council one cannot lose sight of its 
main object, and it is certainly apparent that 
neither the Order in Council nor the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act was passed for the 
purpose of coercing either the employees or 
employer. In this case the company obviously 
has for some time recognized the right of its 
employees to organize into a trade union, 
and the company did in fact enter into at least 
an arrangement with a trade union represent- 
ing its employees as late as December of 
1940. Having entered into that agreement 
the company had a right to expect that it 
would be required to live up to the agreement, 
and it had an equal right to expect that the 
employees would live up to that agreement. 
The company did in fact live up to the agree- 
ment but in spite of that, in a few short 
months, an application setting out the com- 
plaints hereinbefore listed was made for a 
Board of Conciliation. According to the evi- 
dence submitted to this board, while there were 
some preliminary negotiations between some 
employees and the District Representative of 
the S.W.O.C., the first organization meet- 
ing of this particular union was held on the 
3rd of June, 1941. There is no evidence as to 
how many members of the union were present 
at that meeting, but it is very obvious that 
at that meeting, without any real knowledge 
of the facts or without any investigation or 
demands on the company or communications 
with the company, the union decided to go 
on strike unless they received a ten per cent 
increase in wages. On the 4th of June a 
letter was written to the company by the 


District Representative of the S.W.O.C. re- 
questing an interview, and when that letter 
failed to produce results six days following 
the writing of the letter an affidavit was 
sworn to by the President and Financial 
Secretary of the local union in connection with 
an application for a Board of Conciliation 
which states that in the opinion of these 
gentlemen, failing an adjustment of the dis- 
pute referred to in the application, a strike 
will be declared. 


It is to be noted that in the letter to the 
company of June 4, the District Representa- 
tive of the S.W.O.C. states that he has been 
appointed by the majority of the employees 
as their representative, and further states that 
on Saturday, May 31, a clear majority of the 
employees had become members of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. The minute 
book produced by Mr. Campbell shows that 
the first meeting which is designated in the 
minute book as a provisional meeting of the 
S.W.O:C. was not held until the 8rd day 
of June, 1941, and the minutes further show 
that the membership at that time was in the 
neighbourhood of 185. The number of men 
working at the plant at May, 1941, was 333, 
so that obviously even the first communica- 
tion from the union to the company evidences 
a disregard by the union of the existing facts. 


In the application are listed the ten causes 
of dispute or claims hereinbefore referred to. 
In no case could it be said there was a dispute 
at the time of the filing of the application. If 
they are to be referred to as claims or demands 
there was no justification for any one of them. 
The question, therefore, for this board to 
decide is whether or not when certain of the 
employees of a company have formed them- 
selves into a union, are they entitled to set 
up in an application for a board a number 
of matters which are not in dispute with the 
company, or claims or demands to which they 
are not entitled according to the merits and 
substantial justice of the matter, and in that 
way take advantage of the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and the 
Orders in Council hereinbefore referred to to 
require an agreement with the company which 
would give them the sole bargaining rights on 
behalf of the employees. 


It is the opinion of this board that the 
steps taken by the union in this case have 
been a misuse of the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, and the appli- 
cation for a Board of Conciliation was con- 
trary to the spirit and object of the act and 
was made for one purpose and for one pur- 
pose only, that is, an endeavour by such 
method to further the interests of the union 
as such. 


Ocropur, 1941 


In the circumstances the board recommends 
that the demand in Clause “A,” that the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee be recognized 
as the sole bargaining agency on behalf of the 
employees of this company, be not granted. 
Trade unions have a proper function and prop- 
erly conducted they may be, in many cases, of 
great benefit both to employees and to em- 
ployers, and the board is of the opinion, if 
this particular union were to perform its func- 
tion properly, there would in future be no 
interference with the production of this com- 
pany, but rather it should promote fuller co- 
operation between the employers and employ- 
ees and tend to remove any prejudice that may 
now exist, but the board does not believe that 
it is the function of this union to attempt to 
stir up trouble in this plant or to manufacture 
claims or disputes for the sole purpose of fur- 
thering the interests of the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. 

In the obtaining of members for the union, 
while there was some suggestion that pressure 
had been employed on some employees to join 
the union, Mr. Campbell denied this and stated 
that the union would not, and did not, attempt 
to obtain members in this way. This is, of 
course, a very proper attitude. 


- Certain other matters should be referred to. 
In Mr. Campbell’s original brief the statement 
is made that the company had made certain 
changes with regard to wages contrary to sec- 
tion 58 of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, and that certain employees had been 
discharged and changes in working conditions 
made effective since the application for the 
board. Subsection 2 of that section provides 
that neither the employer nor employees shall 
alter the conditions of employment with 
respect to wages or hours, or on account of 
the dispute do, or be concerned in doing, 
directly or indirectly, anything in the nature 
of a lockout or strike, or a suspension or dis- 
continuance of employment or work, but the 
relationship of employer and employee shall 
continue uninterrupted by the dispute or any- 
thing arising out of the dispute. 


Dealing with these matters in the order in 
which they are raised in Mr. Campbell’s brief, 
the first matter is the charge that George 
Brown was discharged since the application for 
the board without sufficient reason. Mr. Camp- 
bell orally stated his belief that the real 
reason for the dismissal of Brown was his 
membership in the S.W.O.C., and he pointed 
out that the man who dismissed Brown was 
an officer of the A.F. of L. Union. 


The facts with regard to Brown are that he 
was employed as an electrical helper and was 
discharged, according to the company’s records, 
for gross negligence on June 20. On that day 
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Brown had been told by the foreman to place 
a tag on a switch and disconnect a motor. In 
the meantime the electrician, one F. Lapish, 
had arrived at the motor which required ser- 
vice, and was disconnecting it. Brown saw 
Lapish at work and then, by his own admis- 
sion, walked over to the switch and turned it 
on. These facts were furnished to the board 
in a signed statement of the foreman and 
verified by six other employees. The com- 
pany’s action appears to have been quite justi- 
fied, and on the above facts Mr. Campbell 
agreed. It appears that when the complaint 
was made it was made without any investiga- 
tion by the union to discover the facts. 


The next matter in Mr. Campbell’s brief 
is with regard to one Hector St. Jules, who is 
one of the signers of the application for the 
appointment of the board. Mr. Campbell’s 
brief states that this employee was discharged 
for failing to report on July 1, 1941. Mr. 
Campbell supplemented this orally by saying 
that this was the second offence, and accord- 
ing to the company’s regulations St. Jules 
should have received a week’s lay-off and not 
have been discharged. 


With regard to St. Jules, the facts appear 
to be that he was employed on the twelve to 
eight shift and failed to report on July 1, an 
unsuccessful attempt having been made to 
locate him. Due to his failure to report the 
crew with which he worked had to work one 
man short until July 3. St. Jules did not 
report to the plant until July 4, at which time 
he asked for his time in full, which was 
granted. It would therefore appear he was not 
discharged but left the company’s employ 
voluntarily, and on these facts Mr. Campbell. 
agreed there was no ground for complaint. 
This again appears to be a case where a com- 
plaint was made without any investigation by 
the union to discover the facts. 


The next matter complained of is the send- 
ing of a notice by the company to the em- 
ployees to the effect that a grievance form is 
available to be filled out by an employee 
having a grievance. In the opinion of the 
board this does not constitute an alteration of 
the conditions of employment with respect to 
wages or hours, and there appears to be nothing 
in the statute to prevent the company send- 
ing out this notice. 

The next matter is a complaint with regard 
to a letter dated July 9, 1941, written by the 
company’s President to the employees. This 
letter has been, produced, and in our opinion 
contains nothing contrary to section 58 or 
which the company was not entitled to put 
before its employees. In fact, Mr. Campbell’s 
brief, while complaining of the letter, does not 
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take the position that it was contrary to sec- 
tion 58. 


Respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Harold E. Fuller, 
(Sgd.) R. L. Kellock. 
To— 
The Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


Minority Report 


Regarding the dispute between the Chromium 
Mining and Smelting Corporation, Limited, 
and tts employees, members of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. 


The Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, Ottawa. 


1. Finding myself in almost complete dis- 
agreement with my colleagues on the con- 
ciliation board which investigated the dispute 
at the Chromium Mining and Smelting Cor- 
poration plant at Sault Ste. Marie, I beg to 
submit herewith for your consideration, in 
the form of a minority report, both my cwn 
findings and my reasons for disagreement. In 
order to do so, it will be best for me to 
review the proceedings and the matters in dis- 
pute as I see them. 


2. At the first sitting in Toronto, on July 
31, Mr. I. J. Campbell, on behalf of the em- 
ployees, presented a brief. To this brief was 
appended a draft of agreement referred to in 
the brief itself as containing the main requests 
of the union. The brief itself discusses the 
nature of the desired grievance committee 
(pp. 4, 5), which is an integral part of the 
union recognition, and the draft agreement 
goes at some detail into this question of 
recognition (section three), the demands re- 
garding hours and overtime (section four), 
and the question of seniority, including 
lists (section five). It also deals with a 
number of other matters, such as regulations 
regarding apprenticeship and holidays with 
pay, etc. The brief as submitted, therefore, 
deals in some detail with at least five out of 
the ten demands listed A to J in the original 
application, namely A. C, D, E, G, and men- 
tions others—some of which were in any case 
quite clear. When, therefore, the majority 
report describes the brief submitted as giving 
no details of any of the matters in dispute, 
and not attempting to deal in any way with 
the majority of them, that description is 
at least inaccurate. The brief was then sup- 
plemented orally by the union representative. 

3. At this same sitting, on July 31, Mr. 
Byrne, who appeared on behalf of the com- 
pany, made no written submission, but con- 
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fined himself to oral observations. In the 
course of the discussion, Mr. Campbell was 
asked to furnish further details of the com- 
plaints regarding wages, and he suggested he 
would be in a better position to deal with 
this matter in a complete way, if the company 
submitted its wage schedules. The chairman 
of the board, with the concurrence of both of 
the other members, suggested to Mr. Byrne 
that the company provide Mr. Campbell with 
the wage schedules of the company between 
then and August 13, and further that, without 
prejudice to the question of labour nego- 
tiations, the management meet with the union 
representatives in an attempt to eliminate as 
many as possible of the causes of complaint 
listed B to J in the original application—1.e., 
all except the question of recognition which 
was to be left for further consideration. 


4. The company did not comply with these 
suggestions, and, when the board met at 
Sault Ste. Marie on August 18, no progress 
had been made. The discussions before the 
Board then proceeded in an attempt to see if 
any of the items listed B to J could be dealt 
with by mutual explanations, and agreement 
reached upon them. In this we made some 
progress. Specifically, the company promised 
an investigation into the possibilities of 
Silicosis and a similar undertaking was given 
in regard to dust conditions; the company 
showed the board plans for lockers and wash- 
rooms in the new building, which were 
welcomed by the union representatives; the 
company was agreeable to the principle that 
no men should be laid off to balance overtime 
worked; on leave of absence for war service 
there was complete agreement, and indeed the 
point is covered by government regulations; 
the company also agreed in principle to a 
system of seniority based on years of service 
and efficiency, and the possibility of seniority 
lists being established was left for further 
consideration. 


5. The company’s position on most of these 
matters had been put forward in a letter to 
their employees following upon the application 
for a board and dated July 9 (Exhibit 4 to the 
union’s brief). The comparative ease with 
which some of these matters were disposed 
of shows the necessity for frequent consulta- 
tion and co-operation between the manage- 
ment and the workers. 


6. It seems clear that the intentions of 
the company concerning most of these items 
were not known to most of the employees, 
before the letter of July 9. The union repre- 
sentatives throughout this discussion showed a 
complete willingness to reduce the items in 
disagreement, and the company showed the 
same reasonable spirit. At this stage there 
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seemed real hope of a settlement by nego- 
tiations. 

7. My colleagues, in their majority report, 
have come to the conclusion that “in no case 
could it be said that there was a dispute at 
the time of filing the application.” Even 
concerning the above mentioned items which 
were cleared up by mutual explanations, such 
a conclusion seems to me unjustified, and the 
onus for any misunderstandings there may 
have been regarding them lies squarely upon 
the management who persistently refused, not 
only before the application but even during 
the sittings of the board, and at the suggestion 
of the board, to meet with the men’s repre- 
sentatives to clear up these matters. 

8. In any case, the conclusion that “there 
was no dispute at the time of the filing of the 
application” seems completely unjustified in 
the case of the remaining items on the original 
list (A to D)—namely union recognition, 
wages, hours and overtime. 


9. Wages—As mentioned in the majority 
report, the union contended that a_ verbal 
agreement made last December in the presence 
of a representative of the Department of 
Labour and Mr. Noble, representing the union 
then active in the plant, namely A. F. of L. 
local 22200, was not lived up to by the com- 
pany, particularly in regard to the promise to 
follow the standards of wages paid at the 
neighbouring Algoma Steel plant. 

10. It should be noted that this agreement 
or “arrangement” can scarcely be said to have 
been made “with a trade union”. It was never 
reduced in writing by either of the parties, 
and the management was apparently unable to 
produce any written memorandum concern- 
ing it. However, it admittedly included the 
general principle that the wages of Algoma 
Steel should be followed. This principle, and 
any other that may have been included, was 
left to the management to be worked out in 
practice without further consultation between 
the parties. 

11. Under the circumstances, it was inevit- 
able that this agreement, and the details that 
were worked out under it, led to further dis- 
putes, since nothing that was done, or not 
done, could be checked with the agreement 
itself. It is surely clear that, if continued 
disputes are to be avoided, such an agreement 
should be made in writing, and that the work- 
ing out of its general principles should be 
done in consultation between the parties and 
set down in writing, so that both parties are 
fully aware of its terms and their application. 

12. Regarding the comparison with Algoma 
Steel wages the company submitted con- 
siderable evidence to show that they had in 
fact followed the Algoma rates of wages. As 
far as basic rates are concerned that evidence 


is convincing. But in certain operating de- 
partments the Algoma rates were either higher 
or the men in the Algoma Steel plant worked 
on a tonnage basis, but not in the Chromium 
plant. There was a good deal of discussion 
on some of these rates, the representatives of 
the company giving various reasons for the 
differences, such as less responsibility, differ- 
ences in actual operations and the like. It is 
clear that these precise details could not be 
settled by the board without an exhaustive 
study of each operation on the spot in both 
plants, which would have taken much time and 
an unwarranted expenditure of public money, 


13. The matters in dispute here (that there 
is matter for dispute was clearly established)’ 
were obviously of such a nature that they 
could easily be settled by negotiations between 
the parties, if such could once be initiated, 
especially as both sides took a very reason- 
able attitude. The differences were due in 
part to the fact that the application of the 
general principle accepted in the oral agree- 
ment had been applied without further con- 
sultation. Under all these circumstances, there 
is here a good case for adjustments in 
particular categories of work, and the adjust- 
ments should be arrived at in consultation 
between the parties. 


14. In discussing the matter, the majority 
report states “Mr. Campbell stated that the 
union did not know what rates of wages were 
being paid by the Chromium Mining and 
Smelting Corporation, except in one or two 
instances, and that before he could give any 
statement he would have to have from the 
company its schedules of wages”, and further 
that “the union did not have information 
before it to show what the actual wage scale 
of the company was, or what differences there 
were between the wage scale of the Chromium 
Mining Corporation and that of the Algoma 
Steel Corporation”. I do not think Mr. 
Campbell made these statements, though his 
answers to certain questions may have given 
that impression, and it is at this point that an 
unfortunate misunderstanding seems to have 
arisen betwen Mr. Campbell and the majority 
of the board. The position which I under- 
stood him to take was that he had not the 
complete wage scale of the Chromium plant 
and that he could present his complaints more 
precisely after he had received it. As for the 
“one or two instances”, that referred to himself 
at that moment, I believe. The misunder- 
standing seems to have arisen from the fact 
that Mr. Campbell had been led to believe 
that he would be provided with the wage 
scale of the Chromium plant when this was 
made available to the board—indeed the chair- 
man had said as much at the Toronto session 
—and that he preferred to delay the pres- 
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entations of his evidence until then. But, 
when the company presented these figures its 
representatives asked that this information 
be kept as confidential, and this request was 
acceded to by the majority of the board for 
the time being. Later, the schedules were 
made available to the union representatives 
and discussion proceeded on that basis. 

15. As the majority report states, the union 
also brought forward the wage scales of the 
International Nickel Company at Sudbury. 
The first mention of International Nickel, 
however, occurred in discussion in the morn- 
ing session of August 13, not in the afternoon 
as stated in the majority report. The demand 
for a 10 per cent raise was included in an 
explanatory memorandum submitted by the 
union that afternoon at the request of the 
board. 

16. Mr. Campbell stated that the 10 per 
cent demand had been made at a union 
meeting on June 3. The union representa- 
tives voluntarily produced the minutes of that 
meeting later in the evening. The minutes did 
confirm that the 10 per cent raise had been 
discussed at that meeting, though not passed. 
It appears that this was done at a later 
meeting. The majority report discusses this at 
some length. 

17. In this connection it may be worth 
while to point out that when, at a later session 
of the board, a question came up as to the 
time when the company’s plan for a Workers’ 
Council took definite form, reference was made 
to certain meetings of the executive and 
board of directors of the company. It 
appeared in evidence that no regular minutes 
were kept of those meetings and therefore 
they could not be submitted to the board. 
It is, in my opinion, somewhat perverse to 
lay so much emphasis on the imperfections of 
the minutes of the union’s meetings and the 
fact that they kept no minutes of their 
executive meetings, when no regular minutes 
are apparently kept by the company of either 
its executive or board of directors meetings. 

18. Furthermore, if the board was of the 
opinion that what happened at the meeting 
of June 3 was of vital importance, then the 
board should have called for further evidence 
on this point, and established the facts. 
There were scores of witnesses who could have 
been called, but the board did not call any. 
However, the minutes do establish that the 
question of International Nickel wages and the 
10 per cent rates were certainly discussed at 
the meeting of June 3, and one would natur- 
ally expect the subject to be discussed again 
at executive and other meetings. The sub- 
ject was, therefore, not suddenly thought of 
at a later date. And, as mentioned, Inter- 
national Nickel was brought up in discussion 
in the morning session of August 13. 
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19. The majority report in commenting upon 
the union’s submission of the International 
Nickel figures, states “it was later admitted 
by Mr. Campbell that the list could not be 
taken to be accurate with respect to rates paid 
by the International Nickel Company, and 
that these rates were based on_ hearsay.” 
While this may be strictly correct, it should 
be stated in fairness that Mr. Campbell, when 
submitting this list, made it clear that the 
rates might not be absolutely accurate in 
every particular as they were gathered from 
scattered sources, but that they were sub- 
stantially correct. On the other hand, while 
some of the figures were challenged as too 
high, it was freely admitted that the Inter- 
national Nickel rates were substantially higher 
than those at the Chromium plant. 


20. As for the merits of the demand for a 
10 per cent increase, this demand is not in 
itself unreasonable in view of the nature of the 
work, and also in view of the fact that a 
basic labour rate of 464 cents an hour gives, in 
a full week, less than the $25 wage recognized 
as necessary to purchase the necessities of life 
in calculations of the cost-of-living bovus. 
Nevertheless, in so far as the recommendations 
of the board are bound to follow the principles 
of Order in Council P.C. 7440, it cannot be 
said that an increase of this amount would 
be in accordance with its provisions, as the 
order now stands. 


21. One admitted difficulty is that the com- 
pany is developing new processes, entailing 
new operations, and that no comparison with 
any single plant, or indeed with any plants, 
is completely satisfactory. In a letter sent 
to each of his employees on July 9, Mr. Leo 
H. Timmins, the President of the company, 
stated that “the management is endeavouring 
to work out some system of pay based on 
tonnage. This will take some time to work 
out, particularly in view of the change in 
operation that will follow completion of con- 
struction now: in progress.” 


22. Clearly, in such a fluid state of operation, 
no final wage schedule could be worked out. 
It follows that the best way to ensure indus- 
trial peace is that these rates be established in 
consultation between the chosen representa- 
tives of both parties, and a procedure estab- 
lished for continued consultation as new 
problems arise. This the management admits 
in principle, for the president’s letter con- 
tinues: “These changes will not be adopted, 
however, until they are approved by repre- 
sentatives of the employees.” When such 
new rates of earnings are being established, 
the wages paid at the International Nickel 
plant, as well as those at Algoma Steel, should 
be used as bases for comparison. 
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23. Cost-of-Living Bonus—The last increase 
in wages at the Chromium plant was in 
December, 1940, when the cost-of-living index 
stood at 108. The index for August, 1941, 
calculated on the same basis, stands at 113-7, 
an increase of 5-7 per cent. All employees 
are therefore now entitled to a cost-of-living 
bonus of $142 (one dollar and forty two 
cents) per week. 


24. Overtime—The union demands in this 
respect were two: (a) payment of overtime 
at time and one-half to all six-day men who 
may be required to work on Sunday; and 
(b) payment of overtime at the rate of time 
and one-half for all time worked in excess 
of eight hours in any one day (this latter 
not applying to recognized shift employees 
who work two shifts in a twenty-four hour 
period if eight hours intervene between the 
shifts worked). 


25. As regards Sunday work for six-day men, 
section 7 of Order in Council P.C. 7440 seems 
relevant here :— 


“In industries which must operate con- 
tinuously or which cannot successfully be 
operated on a three shift basis, arrangements 
should be made in any event to allow the 
workers at least one day’s rest in seven, and 
such additional days of rest as may be 
necessary to ensure that a proper proportion 
of rest hours to work are maintained. 


“Wherever such arrangements are made, 
payment of overtime rates of pay should be 
adjusted to meet the conditions in a manner 
reasonable to both the employers and the 
employees.” 


Section 6 of the same order states :— 


“Under war circumstances the urgent need 
for increased volume and speed of production 
is a justification for special provisions cover- 
ing shifts and hours of work. This should 
be brought about by mutual agreement and 
should be understood as applying only for 
the duration of the emergency. The health 
and safety of the workers to be safe- 
guarded.” 


26. The present practice at the Chrome 
plant, according to the evidence, is that when 
a shipment has to be made in a hurry men 
are approached indvidually by the manage- 
ment or foremen and asked whether they will 
volunteer for work on Sunday. Under these 
circumstances they are not paid overtime. 
This system seems unsatisfactory for several 
reasons. In the first place, the same men 
may volunteer for Sunday work too often for 
“health and safety.” In the second place, the 
extent to which the work is “voluntary” is 
difficult to gauge, even though the manage- 
ment may have no intention of using any 


form of influence or compulsion. In the third 
place, such work should be arranged “by 
mutual agreement,” and this can scarcely 
mean by agreement between the management 
on one side, and the individual worker who is 
asked to work, on the other. 


27. For all these reasons the union claim to 
time and one-half seems justified, and should 
be allowed, for six-day men working on 
Sunday. Where exceptions are made, due to 
exceptional circumstances, they should be 
made by mutual agreement between the 
parties, and the work should in any case 
be arranged for in a more systematic and 
efficient manner, for it came out in evidence 
also that the present system is not always 
satisfactory to either party. 


28. As for overtime pay on week days, 
except for employees on continuous eight 
hour shifts who are now paid time and one-half 
for all time worked in excess of the eight 
hours, normal hours of employment are nine 
hours per day, and overtime is then paid 
for work in excess of the nine hours. This 
matter seems to come specifically under sec- 
tion (6) of P.C. 7440, quoted above, and 
would therefore best be settled by mutual 
agreement. There seems, however, a strong 
prima facie case for the union’s demand, and, 
except where agreement is reached owing to 
special circumstances, time and one-half should 
be paid for all work over eight. hours in 
any one day. 


29. I may here note that the majority report, 
in coming to contrary’ conclusions regarding 
overtime, states that “Mr. Campbell did not 
further refer to this matter” (ie., eight as 
against nine hour day) and that “no em- 
pleyee came forward to request the change.” 
Since the representatives before the board were 
speaking for the employees, it is difficult to see 
why any other employee should have come 
forward on this or any other matter before the 
board as long as he agreed with them, and, 
the difference being perfectly clear, there 
seems to have been no need for any further 
reference to the matter. 


30. Then, on Sunday work, the majority 
report finds that “there was in fact no dispute 
between the company and its employees with 
regard to this item.” I know of no evidence 
on which such a conclusion can be based, since 
the matter in dispute was certainly not re- 
solved in any submission or discussion before 
the board. 


31. Before dealing with the remaining item, 
recognition of the union, it may be convenient 
to deal with some other matters, most of 
which were mentioned in the original brief 
submitted by the union at the first sitting 
of the board on July 31, particularly. actions 
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taken by the management after the application 


for a conciliation board on June 10 which 
were represented to be contrary to section 58 
of the I.D.I. Act. 


32. These matters included two cases of 
wrongful dismissal. After discussion and ex- 
planations before the board, however, the 
union representatives dropped their complaint 
in this regard. 


33. Another matter referred to was that a 
new grievance form had been made available 
to individual employees. This, it was sub- 
mitted, affected employer-employee relation- 
ship. The union representatives took this 
opportunity to point out that such individual 
grievance forms were not in any way as 
effective or just as their own suggestions or a 
grievance committee. The management have 
since then virtually admitted this, as they have 
now proposed a grievance committee of a 
more collective nature as part of their em- 
ployee representative plan, discussed below. 


34. Other actions of the management were 
the posting of blueprints for new locker and 
washroom facilities and physical examination 
of new employees. In themselves, both these 
changes were welcomed by the union. 


35. It is not denied that some changes in 
wages had taken place in individual cases 
since the application for the board. The 
company, however, argued that these had been 
made in accordance with previously established 
policy, or on a merit basis, and constituted no 
change in wage rates. 


36. Whether the actions of the management 
enumerated above (sections 31-34) were in 
fact in contravention of Section 58 of the 
Act is doubtful, but the union took a reason- 
able attitude in this regard in all further pro- 
ceedings. They evidently preferred to look 
to the future rather than the past, and did 
not press these matters. 


37. One conclusion, however, does emerge 
from a consideration of these various steps 
taken by the management since the applica- 
tion for a board, namely, whatever considera- 
tion the management had given to some of 
these matters in the past, that consideration 
was definitely quickened after the board was 
apphed for, and only then did the company 
take steps to inform its employees of their 
intentions, of which the majority of their em- 
ployees at least must have been previously 
unaware. 


38. Several individual complaints were brought 
before the board specifically in a memoran- 
dum submitted by the union representatives 
on August 14. The management took a 
reasonable view of these and promised to inves- 
tigate them. These matters could no doubt 
be settled by negotiations between the parties, 
but as negotiations are not recommended by 


the majority report it should be pointed out 
that the board took no evidence on these 
cases and that they receive no mention in the 
majority report. 

39. Before I turn to the question of union 
recognition, one other point may be cleared up 
first. After referring to a letter from Mr. 
Campbell to Mr. Denman, which states that he 
had been appointed by a “majority of the 
employees,” and also that “on Saturday, May 
31, a clear majority of your employees had be- 
come members of the Steel Workers Organiz- 
ing Committee,” the majority report goes on 
to state that “the minute book produced by 
Mr. Campbell shows that the first meeting 
which is designated in the minute book as a 
provisional meeting of S.W.O.C. was not held 
until the 3rd day of June, 1941, and the min- 
utes further show that the membership at that 
time was in the neighbourhood of 135. The 
number of men working at the plant in May, 
1941, was 333, so that obviously even the first 
communication from the union to the company 
evidences a disregard by the union of the exist- 
ing facts.” 


40. The majority report here makes two 


accusations, namely :— 


(a) that the meeting of June 3 was a 
“provisional” meeting, and 

(b) that the statement of membership in 
the minutes contradicts Mr. Campbell’s 
statement that a majority of the em- 
ployees had joined the union by May 
ol. 


41. On the first point, Mr. Campbell, in the 
letter referred to, himself stated that the 
purpose of the meeting of June 3 had been to 
elect a provisional committee. In any case, 
this is not inconsistent with any number of 
men having already joined the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, so that I can see no 
contradiction here. 


42. As to the number of members. The 
statement made in the minutes was admittedly 
a rough estimate in answer to some question 
from the floor, and it may well have been a 
conservative one. On the other hand, the 
number 3383 given in the report as “the men 
working at the plant in May, 1941,” is some- 
what misleading. According to a memorandum 
submitted to the board by Mr. Denman, the 
General Manager, the number on the payroll 
of May 7 was 325, and deducting office work- 
ers and others not qualified to join the union, 
295. The discrepancy then, supposing it to 
exist, is not such as to deserve such severe 
censure. The exact number of employees of 
course varies all the time. 

43. If there was a discrepancy, however, it 
should have been established in fact. Not 
only did the board make no attempt to find 
out the actual membership of the union as 
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of May 31, but the question of this number, 
135, was never mentioned during the proceed- 
ings of the board. If such great importance 
was to attach to it, then some attempt should 
have been made to clear it up. The union had, 
in another connection, offered its books for 
inspection by the board, but this evidence was 
not consulted. It is surely the function of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation to 
establish the facts on the spot, rather than 
merely to note an apparent contradiction in 
the evidence of one individual. 


44. The union now claims a membership of 
well over 200, and although that claim was 
disputed by the company, there is no doubt— 
and this is not denied by the majority report— 
that the union does now represent a consider- 
able majority of the eligible workers at the 
plant. 

45. Union Recognition: About all other 
matters both parties showed a disposition to 
seek common ground which gave real hope 
that a settlement might be achieved by nego- 
tiations, if such could once take place. But 
on the point of recognizing the union repre- 
sentatives as negotiators on behalf of their 
employees, the management remained adamant 
in spite of the union’s willingness to meet 
them part of the way. The union did not ask 
for a closed shop; when the management in- 
sisted that those workers who did not wish to 
join the union should retain the right to bring 
their individual complaints before the man- 
agement, the union representatives suggested 
ways and means by which this could be 
secured, even though the union should be 
recognized as the only organized bargaining 
agency, but all this was of no avail. 


46. Instead, the management proposed to 
their employees an Employees’ Representa- 
tion Plan, and also suggested this to the board 
as an alternative form of organization. Some 
evidence was brought forward to show that 
they had been thinking along those lines ever 
since December, 1938, but it is clear that a 
quite new impetus was given to these plans by 
the application for a board, that the plan was 
evolved in definite shape after that date, and 
indeed after the board had begun its sessions, 
since the plan was approved by the Board of 
Directors only on August 4 last. The Works’ 
Council therein suggested is not in existence. 
It seems therefore that the main purpose of 
the plan, and certainly of its publication at this 
time, was to impede the development of the 
S.W.O.C. local in the plant. This plant is of 
some importance when we consider the relation 
of this plan to Order in Council P.C. 2685. 


47. The company gave evidence that they 
had 140 signatures from among their employ- 
ees in favour of the plan. However, the 
manner in which these signatures were col- 
lected, at the personal solicitation of the 


General Manager and the foremen, makes 
their value as a gauge of opinion more than 
doubtful. Wherever an employer himself 
thus approaches his employees, he may have 
no intention of unduly influencing them, but 
he inevitably does so. This is true every- 
where, even in the freer professions. How 
far more true it is where the powers of the 
employer far more directly affect the worker, 
is quite obvious. 

48. At the end of Order in Council PC. 
7440, it is stated: “His Excellency in Coun- 
cil. . . is pleased to order and it is hereby 
ordered that all agreements negotiated during 
the war period shall conform to the principles 
enunciated herein and in the said Order in 
Council of 19th of June, 1940,—P.C. 2685.” The 
relevant sections seem to be:— 

(a) the preamble of P.C. 7440, which speaks 
of (subsection b) “. . . the institutions 
and practices of collective bargaining to 
which it is the declared policy of the 

’ Government to assure freedom.” 

(b) P.C. 2685, section 6: “that the employ- 
ees should be free to organize in trade 
unions, free from any control by employ- 
ers or their agents.” 

(c) Section 7 of the same order also states: 
“That employees, through the officers of 
their trade union or through other repre- 
sentatives chosen by them, should be 
free to negotiate with employers or the 
representatives of employers’ associa- 
tions concerning rates of pay, hours of 
labour and other working conditions, 
with a view to the conclusion of a col- 
lective agreement.” 


49. The Employee Representation Plan, upon 
which the majority report expresses no ex- 
plicit opinion, clearly fails to qualify as “free 
from any control by employers or their 
agents.” It was not only introduced by the 
management, framed by the Executive, and 
endorsed by the Board of Directors, but the 
Works Council is to be provided with “a - 
secretary, or substitute secretary, who shall 
be named by the management and approved 
by the Works Council.” This secretary is to 
prepare the agenda for the meetings. Finally, 
the elaborate plan could only be amended with 
the approval of the management. “This 
approval is necessary”—the president’s memo- 
randum goes on to explain—“because the plan 
as proposed has the sanction and endorsement 
of the Board of Directors.” 


50. The conclusion seems inescapable that 
this plan is completely contrary to both the 
letter and the spirit of Orders in Council P.C. 
7440 and P.C. 2685, and that any settlement 
based upon it would conflict with the principles 
set forth therein. 

51. Throughout their submission and discus- 
sions before the board, the management in- 
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sisted that they were quite willing to let their 
employees join the union, but that they would 
not negotiate with the union representatives. 
Yet they also express their willingness to meet 
with “the elected representatives of their em- 
ployees.” There is not only a contradiction 
here, but, taken together with their violent 
and abusive, attacks upon the Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee, both in their brief and 
the communications to their employees, they 
seem to be definitely interfering with “the 
institutions and practices of collective bargain- 
ing which it is the declared policy of the 
Government to assure freedom” and to have 
made a very deliberate attempt to “control” 
theirremployees’ “freedom to organize.” 


52. I disagree with the opinion expressed in 
the majority report that the union has 
attempted to misuse the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Fur- 
ther, this opinion seems based on premises 
which are not in accordance with the evidence. 
Nor do I agree that the union attempted “to 
stir up trouble.” On the contrary, the 
methods used to secure membership were 
restrained and moderate. The evidence sub- 
mitted to the contrary by the company is 
admittedly worthless. 


53. Furthermore, incontrovertible. evidence 
was brought to the board, by a witness whose 
testimony was never challenged by anyone, and 
indeed could not be challenged, that at the 
much larger Algoma Steel plant in the same 
community, the same union, through the same 
district representative, has concluded a collec- 
tive agreement which has worked out in a 
manner highly satisfactory to both parties. 
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54. The members of the chromium plant, 
members of the S.W.O.C. local, have exer- 
cised the right to organize freely into a trade 
union of their own choice, which is guaranteed 
to them by Orders in Council P.C. 2685 and 
P.C. 7440, and they should therefore be free 
to negotiate a collective agreement with their 
employer. I therefore recommend that the 
company enter into negotiations with the union 
concerning all matters in dispute, with a view 
to a written collective agreement with the 
S.W.O.C. local union as the bargaining agency 
chosen by the majority of their employees. 


55. Such an agreement should deal with these 
matters in accordance with the suggestions 
made in this minority report. It should also 
provide machinery for the settlement of dis- 
putes arising out of the agreement, namely, a 
grievance committee on the lines suggested by 
the union. The company has apparently sug- 
gested to the chairman, in discussions after 
the board adjourned at Sault Ste. Marie, that 
members of this committee should be more 
than five, and, as far as possible, representa- 
tive of the different departments. This sug- 
gestion might well be taken into consideration 
when the composition of this committee is 
fixed in the course of negotiations. 


56. In conclusion, may I add that I am 
quite convinced, from the discussions on all 
other points that took place before the board 
and from the success of agreements with this 
union in other plants in the locality, that if 
once negotiations were begun in good faith, 
agreement would be within sight. 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Sed.) G. M. A. Grube. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Noorduyn Aviation, Limited, Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, and Fairchild Aireraft, Limited, and their Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Noorduyn Aviation, Limited, and Canadian 
Vickers, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and Fair- 
child Aircraft, Limited, Longueuil, P.Q., and 
their employees, members of Montreal Air- 
craft Lodge 712, International Association of 
Machinists, has presented its findings to the 
Minister of Labour. 


The personnel of the board was as follows: 
The Honourable Mr. Justice H. A. Fortier, 
Hull, P.Q., chairman, appointed in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members; Mr. J. A. McClelland, Valois, 
P.Q., appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. D. A. Paterson, Montreal, 
appointed on the nomination of the employers. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Paterson. A minority report 
was submitted by Mr. McClelland, who dis- 


sents in certain particulars from the board’s 
recommendations. 

The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
McClelland’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


The Honourable Norman McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and a dispute between Noor- 
duyn Aviation, Ltd., Canadian Vickers 
(Aircraft), and Fairchild Autrcraft, Ltd., 
employers; and their employees being 
members of Montreal Aircraft Lodge 712, 
International Association of Machinists, 
employees. 

The Board of Conciliation established by you 
to investigate this dispute has the honour to 
submit its report. 
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Application for the creation of a Board of 
Conciliation under the above mentioned Act 
was made on June 27, 1941, by Montreal Air- 
craft Lodge, 712, International Association of 
Machinists. 


Mr. J. A. McClelland, 9 Belmont Avenue, 
Valois, Que., was nominated by the union as 
its representative, and Mr. D. A. Paterson, 620 
Cathcart Street, Montreal, Que., was nomin- 
ated by the companies as their representative. 

On July 21, 1941, the Honourable Mr. Justice 
H. A. Fortier, Judge of the Superior Court 
for the District of Les Trois Riviéres, was 
appointed Chairman of the Board by the 
Honourable the Minister of Labour. 


The Board met in the Court House, in Mont- 
real, Que.. on the 22nd day of July, 1941, and 
public meetings were held on the following 
foresouly ol, Auctst t2.,0,°0. 1, 12, lo and 
14, and September 5, 8, 9, 10, 22, 23, 24, 25 
and 26. 


The companies were venieeentati Uy te. bs. oy. 
Noorduyn President of the Noorduyn Avia- 
tion, Limited, Mr. N. Vanderlipp, President 
of the Fairchild Aircraft, Limited, and T. R. 
McLagan, Manager of The Canadian Vickers, 
Limited, and Mr. B. Franklin, Manager of 
the Aircraft Division of the latter company. 

The union was represented by Mr. H. L. 
Livingstone, Chairman of the Committee, 
James H. Colquhoun, President of Lodge 712, 
and Adrien Villeneuve, Secretary of said 
Lodge. 

At the meeting of July 31, 1941, Mr. H. L. 
Livingstone read and presented a brief of the 
union asking for higher wages—approximately 
five cents (5c) per hour, closed shop, 44-hour- 
week, holidays with pay, and other minor 
improvements in classification and in matters 
concerning internal relations in the shop. 

Subsequently, Mr. R. B. C. Noorduyn read 
and presented a brief on behalf of the com- 
panies. 


A very extensive discussion took place on 
the differences which had previously existed in 
many important clauses of each party’s pro- 
posed draft agreement, and evidence was ad- 
duced from the employees. 


At the opening session, we were informed 
that the parties had already adjusted differ- 
ences. We were happy to reach an agreement 
in several important matters of the dispute, 
and the private conferences between the repre- 
sentatives of both parties have also contributed 
to adjust many others. At the end of this dis- 
cussion, which had been inspired by the best 
spirit of conciliation, a new proposed agree- 
ment covering all the matters agreed upon by 
the parties and pointing out the divergence on 
certain others, was furnished to the members 
of the board for their ultimate decision. 


The matters not agreed upon and remain- 
ing for the Board’s decision, were in substance 
the following: 

(a) Standard Working Hours per Week: the 
employees asking for a 44-hour week, and 
the employers insisting on a 48-hour 
week already existing. 

Overtime: the employees requesting, 
among other things, that overtime count 
after regular working hours in any one 
shift and the employers, that overtime 
should be confined to time worked in 
excess of the Standard Working Week. 
(c) Minimum Wage Rate. 

(d) Holidays with Pay. 

(e) Closed Shop. 


On the whole, we are pleased to state that 
we arrived at a decision in the following 
manner: 


(a) We agreed unanimously to retain the 
standard working week of forty-eight 
hours. 

(b) We also agreed unanimously that over 
time as it existed in the previous Agree- 
ment should be time in excess of Stand- 
ard Working Hours in any one shift, 
payable at the rate of time and a half 
until twelve hours, and thereafter, until 
the end of twenty-four hours’ period, at 
double time. 

(c) As to Minimum Wage Rate, Mr. Jus- 
tice H. A. Fortier and Mr. D. _A. Pater- 
son are of the the opinion that the 
schedule of wages of the attached 
Agreement is a fair and reasonable 
adjustment. having regard to existing cir- 
cumstances. 

(d) Such provision as Holidays with Pay, 
while desirable for the employees, 
cannot be. considered for the present 
time, and should be delayed or ad- 
journed to a further date when more 
favourable conditions might prevail. 

(e) Concerning the question of Closed shop, 
the recommendation of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice H. A. Fortier, chairman, 
and of the representative of the em- 
ployers, Mr. D. A. Paterson, is that the 
Agreement should not contain a clause 
to the effect that membership in the 
Union should be obligatory; on the con- 
trary, Mr. John A. McClelland, repre- 
sentative of the employees, insists that 
such condition of closed shop must be 
part of the Agreement. 


We also recommend the payment of a cost- 
of-living bonus in accordance with the terms 
of Order in Council P.C. 7440 and amendment 
P.C. 4693. 

We are pleased to add that we have tried 
to the utmost to reach a satisfactory com- 
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promise and we trust that all differences have 
been adjusted in a fair and reasonable manner, 
The delay incurred by the Board was un- 
avoidable on account of the importance of the 
matters in dispute, of the numerous joint 
sittings of the Board and the parties, and of 
further conferences between the parties with 
a desire of reaching a complete agreement 
between all concerned. Nothing was spared 
to arrive at a speedy and satisfactory result. 
The Board wishes to express its appreciation 
of the friendly co-operative assistance 
rendered by the parties and their representa- 
tives. 
For convenience, a draft Agreement of the 
Board is hereto attached, as Schedule A. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sgd.) H. A. Fortier, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) D. A. Paterson, 


Montreal, P.Q. Member. 


September 26, 1941. 


SCHEDULE “ A ” 


Agreement between Canadian Vickers, Limited, 
Aircraft Department, Fairchild Aircraft, 
Limited, Noorduyn Aviation, Limited, and 
Local Lodge No. 712, International Association 
of Machinists. 


1. Parties to this Agreement. 

Parties to this agreement shall be:— 
Canadian Vickers, Limited (in respect of 
its Aircraft Department only); Fairchild 
Aircraft, Limited; Noorduyn Aviation, 
Limited; each hereinafter severally re- 
ferred to as the “Company”, of the first 
part, and Local Lodge Number 712, of the 
International Association of Machinists, 
hereinafter referred to as the “Local 
Lodge”, represented by the duly elected 
Shop Committee of Employees of each 
said Company, each hereinafter referred 
to as the “Shop Committee”, of the second 
part. 

2. Standard Working Hours. 

(a) The Standard Working Week shall be one 
of forty-eight (48) hours. The Standard 
Working Day and starting and stopping 
times shall be arranged between the 
Company and the Shop Committee. 

A schedule shall be arranged by the Com- 
pany to allow employees to return tools 
to ie tool-crib before the end of each 
shift. 

Late starting shall be penalized to the 
amount of fifteen (15) minutes for late- 
ness in excess of three (3) minutes of 
each quarter of the hour, i.e. for late- 
ness from four (4) to eighteen (18) 
minutes the penalty will be fifteen (15) 
minutes; from nineteen to thirty-three 
(33) minutes, one half hour, etc. 


3. Overtime. 

(a) Time worked in excess of Standard 
Working Hours in any one shift shall 
be considered as overtime. 

(b) Overtime shall be paid for at the rate 
of time and one-half until twelve (12) 
hours have been worked on any one 
shift, and at the rate of double time 
thereafter, until the end of the twenty- 
four (24) hour period. 

(c) Any time worked on the following days 
shall be paid for at the rate of double 
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time:—New Year’s Day, Good Friday, 
Empire Day, St. Jean Baptiste Day, 
Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
Ryine Day, Christmas Day, and all 
undays. The period during which the 
double time rate applies, on the holidays 
mentioned in clause 3 (¢) and Sundays, 
will be from midnight to midnight. 
Any day declared by Statute or Decree 
to be observed as one of the holidays 
mentioned in clause 38 (c), because 
such holiday would fall on a Sunday, 
spe be paid for at the rate of double 
ime. 

(e) Work on Sundays and holidays will not 
be paid at an overtime rate if the em- 
ployee takes another day off or part 
of a day off in the same pay week with- 
out obtaining permission, not necessarily 
obtained in advance. 

(f) If it is found necessary, owing to short- 
age of equipment in any department, 
to place certain processes on a 7-day 
week basis, then workers on such work 
or process shall be assigned one day off 
per week and, if required to work on such 
assigned day off, will be paid at the rate 
of double time. 

4. Classification of Shop Employees. 

(a) All employees of the Company paid on 
an hourly basis are covered by this 
agreement except foremen, assistant fore- 
men, draftsmen, clerical employees in the 
shop or general offices, other than those 
mentioned in 4 (h), stationary engineers, 
firemen, guards and watchmen. 

(6) Journeymen: A Journeyman is one who 
shall be competent to work directly 
from drawings and carry out any opera- 
tion in his trade without direction from 
others, in the following skilled trades:— 

Tool and Die Maker—to be specifically named 

by the management of the company: Pattern 
maker, machinist, electrician, pipe and tube 
bender, fitter, joiner, sheet metal worker, welder, 
painter, moulder, cable splicer. The above shall 
include any machinist, fitter or tool-maker em- 
ployed on the construction of jigs. If a man is 
qualified as a journeyman in one of the above 
trades in another industry, he shall be entitled 
to the journeyman’s rate, after three (3) 
se tapes probation on aircraft work in his 
trade. 


(c) Production Workers, Class ‘A”’ 


Class “A” Production Workers are those en- 
gaged under supervision in repetitive machine, 
assembly, bench or finishing work, after instruc- 
tion therein, and able to read detailed drawings 
where necessary. These shall include: — 

Hand gun riveters with at least 3 months’ 
experience as Class “B” Production Workers on 
riveting, upholsterers, sandblasters, heat treat 
operators, platers, dopers, fabric workers. 


(d) Production Workers, Class “B” 

Class “B” Production Workers are those en- 
gaged in repetitive machine, assembly, bench or 
finishing work, which requires less training, ex- 
perience or skill than the work done by Class 
*“A” Production Workers. These shall include 
Rivet Buckers. 


(d 
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(e) Learners 

A learner shall be an employee who has com- 
pleted three (3) months’ employment as a 
beginner as defined in clause 4 (f). He shall be 
so classified for a period of three months from 
the date of his transfer from the classification 
of beginner, and at the end of that time shall 
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either be classified as a Production Worker, 
Class “B,”’ or discharged. The Company may, 
at its discretion, promote or discharge a learner 
at any time prior to the expiration of the said 
period of three (3) months. 


(f) Beginners 


A beginner shall be an employee who has no 
previous workshop experience in the kind of 
work on which he is engaged. An employee hired 
as a beginner shall be so classified for a period 
of three (3) months from the date of his em- 
ployment and at the end of that time shall 
either be classified as a learner or shall be dis- 
charged. The Company may, at its discretion, 
promote or discharge a beginner at any time 
prior to the expiration of the said period of 
three months. 


(g) Labourers, Sweepers and Material Truckers 


Those men commonly understood as such and 
performing no manufacturing or clerical opera- 
tions nor the operation of any other trade listed 
in this Agreement. Men employed pushing 
trucks of material supply will be included in this 
classification. 


(h) Storemen, Stock Chasers and Floor Clerks. 


(7) Miscellaneous Non-Productive Light Labour 


This classification covers messenger boys, rivet 
sorters, etc. 


(j) Inspectors 


Class “A” Inspectors—shall be those having 
previous experience in aircraft, and competent 
to carry out and approve any inspection opera- 
tion on any part of the aircraft concerned, ex- 
cept for the signing over of the aircraft after 
manufacture or complete overhaul. 

Class “B” Inspectors—shall be those who do 
or at any time whilst in the employ of the com- 
pany have signed out to the A.I.D. by chit, or 
approved by stamping, any major component 
or assembly requiring the approval of the 
A.I.D. or the W.1.D., or any structural assembly 
or component which has in the past required 
such approval. 

Class “C” Inspectors—shall be those who pass 
minor assemblies or jigs or bending blocks or 
ene not requiring the approval of the 

BD. 

Class “D” Inspectors—shall be those com- 
petent to examine unassembled parts from the 
blue prints and without direction from a 
superior. They shall have had, at least, six 
months’ experience as examiners. 

Examiners—shall be those with less skill and 
experience than is required for a Class “D” 
Inspector, and who work under the direction of 
an Inspector. 

Note: Any Inspector, Class A, B, C, or D, 
may be required to supervise or instruct an 


examiner without being classed as a Leading’ 


Hand. 


(k) Apprentices: (indentured between the 
ages of 16 and 21 years) may be employed in 
the proportion of one apprentice to five (5) 
journeymen, in any department where journey- 
men are employed. They shall be apprenticed 
to the following trades only: Fitter, Machinist, 
Joiner, Sheetmetal and Toolmaking. 

Apprenticeship shall be for a _ period of 
Twelve Thousand (12,000) hours. 


(1) Maintenance:— 


Under this heading shall come:—Oilers, 
millwrights, steam fitters, electricians, car- 


penters, plumbers, pneumatic tool repair 
men, painters, riggers, helpers to the above 
trades. 
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5. Wages. 

(a) Minimum Rates of Pay:— 

(1) Journeymen:— Per hour 
Tool and Die ca aa Tore ca Or oO 
Pattern Makers.. oe a0 96 
Machinists. . s. 0 80 
Electricians... 0 80 
Pipe and Tube Benders. 0 80 
Fitters. ; 0 80 
Joiners. . : 0 80 
Sheet Metal Workers... 0 80 
Welders.. ah 0 80 
Painters... 0 80 
Moulders., ).<, >. 0 80 
Cable Splicers. . 0 80 
Planishing Hammer Operators. 0 80 

(2) Production Workers Class A. 0 654 

(3) Production Workers Ba ly iB.) 0 52 

(4) Learners... AP i a ~s Q 45 

(5) Beginners.. 0 40 

(6) Labourers, ‘Sweepers and Material 
Truckers and Guards.. .. .. 0 45 

(7) Storemen, Stock Chasers and 
Floor Clerks.. Nighi oak eagles ‘oll ig 95 

(8) Miscellaneous Non-productive 
Light Labour.. Sa he aera De LL 

(9) Class A Inspectors.. .. 0 80 
Class B Inspectors.. 0 70 
Class C Inspectors.. 0 60 
Class D ere aa 0 50 
Examiners.. 0 40 

(10) Apprentices— 
Tee 200 PDOUNR is) Oh. We cee ns siad LOO 
Dane? 400 NOUS, betes. Gales sas O40 
re EO NRL T Eta as\ al nd enacted ees ke 
war 2400 HOU Gs es gk ta sa. 0 60 
Den 2 AUG NOUNS trict sy) ie 0) ls 0 70 


(11) Maintenance— 


Oilers ss): 

Millwrights _ (Journeymen) . 
Steam Fitters (Journeymen) . 
Electricians Ree): 
Carpenters... . 
Plumbers (Journeymen) . ‘ 
Pneumatic Tool a Yoieed Men.. 
Painters.. 


99 So OS 
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(b) The Company may, “ah fia. neetian, pay 


(c) 


any employee at a rate higher than 
his classification calls for. 
All employees working on shifts other 
than the regular Day shift shall be 
entitled to a Tate of 5 cents higher than 
the regular Day-shift rate. 


(d) A Leading Hand, meaning any employee 


(e) 


in charge of a group of four or more 
other workers and responsible for their 
work shall be paid at a rate five cents 
(5 cents) higher than his classification 
calls for. 

The application of the terms of this 
Agreement shall not have the effect of 
reducing any employee’s wage rate in 
force at the time of its execution. 


6. Wage Adjustments. 


All adjustments in wages during the life 
of this Agreement shall be made by means of 
a cost-of-living bonus, established in accord- 
ance with Order in Council P.C. 7440, June 
1, 1941, to be the date from which the cost- 
of-living bonus should be calculated except 
for machinists and electricians for whom the 
date should be November }, 1940. 


7. Names. 

Names of Foremen, Sub- or Assistant-Fore- 
men and Leading Hands will be posted on 
Department Notice Boards, so that there can 
be no question as to responsibility for all 
operations. 
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8. Deductions. 

Deductions from wages, except those 
required by law, shall be made only on 
written authority of the employee. 


9. Disputes. 

(a) Any disputes arising out of this Agree- 
ment or otherwise shal] be dealt with by 
the Management of the Company and the 
Grievance Committee or employees of 
the Company representing the Local 
Lodge. When the Management and the 
Shop Committee agree that it is desirable 
the Business Agent shall be called in on 
such disputes. ; 

(b) Grievances may be discussed with the 

; Management by the Grievance Committee 
during working hours, but lengthy nego- 
tiations for settlement of disputes shall 
be conducted outside working hours. 

(c) In addition, the Sub-committee of the 
Shop Committee appointed to deal with 
grievances shall have the right of meet- 
ing the appointed representative of the 
Management of the Company on a set 
day and at a set time once every two 
weeks after regular working hours. 

(d) All decisions arrived at by agreement 
between the Management of the Com- 
pany and the Shop Committee or .the 
Grievance Committee of employees of 
the Company shall be final and binding 
upon the Company and its employees. 

10. Rating. 


(a) The rating of the employees in accord- 
ance with the classification of this Agree- 
ment shall be done by the Company, and 
where there is a difference of opinion, in 
collaboration with the Shop Committee. 
In case of a disagreement over any 
rating, the employee concerned will be 
given an opportunity to show whether or 
not he can qualify for the classification 
which he believes he deserves. 

(b) No request for re-classification of an 
employee covered by this Agreement as 
a result of the coming into force of this 
agreement shall be entertained by the 
Company, unless presented to the Man- 
agement within thirty (30) days of the 
execution of this Agreement. 

ll. Seniority. 

(a) Seniority of each employee covered by 
this Agreement shall be established after 
a period of probation of three (3) months 
and shall count from date of employment. 

(b) Members of the Shop Committee shall 
have special consideration as to seniority 
in the event of layoff due to lack of 
work. In any case, layoff or discharge 
of a Shop Committee member may be 
effected only by the plant manager. 

(ce) Seniority shall be taken into considera- 
tion by the Company, in the case of 
equally qualified employees, on all occa- 
sions when a layoff is necessary due to 
lack of work, except after any depart- 
ment is reduced to ten (10) men or less. 

(d) The Company agrees to discuss with the 
Shop Committee any case of hardship or 
alleged injustice arising out of any layoff 
provided in clause 11 (c) hereof. 

12. Discharge. 


The Management of the Company agrees to 
promptly notify the Grievance Committee of 
the reason for discharge of any employee 
covered by this Agreement and such discharge 
shall be a discussable grievance as provided 
for in Article 10 (b) hereof. 
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13. Retroactive Wage Increases, 


Any change in wage rates resulting from 
the coming into force of this Agreement shall 
be retroactive to June 1, 1941. 


14. Shop Committee Personnel. 


The Local Lodge agrees to notify promptly 
the Management of the Company of the 
names of the members and officers of the 
Shop and Grievance Committee elected or 
appointed by the employees of the Company 
and also of any changes which take place 
from time to time. 


15. Recognition. 


(a) The Company agrees that the duly 
elected Shop Committee of Lodge No. 
712 of the Internationa] Association of 
Machinists, provided that they are 
employees of the Company, covered by 
this Agreement, shall be the sole bargain- 
ing agency in respect of its employees 
covered by this Agreement, so long as 
this Lodge represents a majority of the 
said Employees. 

(6b) Nothing in this Agreement shall be 
construed as obliging the Company to 
operate a closed shop. 

(c) Any delegate of the Local Lodge not 

_ exceeding three (3) in number, shall be 
given leave of absence without pay, for 
the transaction of Union business. 


16. Discrimination. 


No employee shall be discriminated against, 
or jeopardized in seniority standing, or suffer 
any loss of employment because of member- 
ship or activity in the Local Lodge, so long 
as such activities are not carried on during 
working hours, except as specifically per- 
mitted in this Agreement. 


17. Co-operation. 


All parties to this Agreement hereby com- 
mit themselves to the fullest co-operation 
with the object of maintaining efficient and 
uninterrupted production in the plants of the 
Companies. 


18. Arbitration. 


Should the Company and the Shop Com- 
mittee fail to reach agreement upon any 
matter dealt with by them under paragraph 
10 hereof, the matter shall be referred to an 
Arbitration Committee consisting of an equal 
number of representatives (but not exceed- 
ing two each) of the Company and the Shop 
Committee and a Chairman chosen by agree- 
ment of such representatives. Should the 
representatives fail within five (5) days to 
agree on a Chairman, the Minister of Labour 
of the Dominion of Canada will be requested 
by the above representatives of either party 
to name a member of the Arbitration Com- 
mittee who shall act as Chairman. After an 
Arbitration Committee has been formed by 
the foregoing procedure, it shall meet and 
hear the evidence of both sides, and render 
a decision within seven (7) days of the 
completion of the taking of evidence, and its 
decision shall be final and binding on all 
parties to the matter referred to the Arbitra- 
tion Committee. 


19. Responsibility. 


Nothing herein contained shall be deemed 
to create any responsibility on the part of 
any Company for the acts or omissions of any 
other Company Party to this Agreement. 


20. Renewal and Termination. 


(a) This Agreement shall become effective on 
the first day of July, 1941, and shall 
remain in full force and effect until the 
last day of June, 1942, unless changed by 
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mutual consent of the parties signatory 
thereto. It shall remain binding for a 
further period of one year unless either 
party shall, on or before the last day of 
May, 1942, have given the other written 
notice of termination of the Agreement 
on the last day of June, 1942. 

(b) In the event of written notice of termina- 
tion having been given by either party 
as provided for in Clause 20 (a), negotia- 
tions shall be carried on during the 
period of notice of termination, with a 
view to arranging another agreement. 

Ee Lah il asi seedy ches PRIS iuulein AMS 
CT Wie ce pe ees 1941. 
Witnesses: 


Recommended by 


H. A. Fortier, Chairman. 
D. A. Paterson, Member. 


Montreal, September 26, 1941. 


Minority Report 
Montreal, September 29, 1941. 


The Honourable Norman McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, ! 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Dear Sir: 


I have the honour to submit my report on 
the proceedings of the Board appointed by you 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, in the case of the Noorduyn Aviation 
Limited, the Fairchild Aircraft Limited, the 
Canadian Vickers Limited, and their em- 
ployees, members of Local Lodge No. 712, 
International Association of Machinists. 


The Board, consisting of The Honourable. 


Justice H. A. Fortier, Judge of the Superior 
Court for the District of Les Trois Riviéres, 
Mr. D. A. Patterson, 620 Cathcart Street, 
Montreal, and Mr. J. A. McClelland, 9 
Belmont Avenue, Valois, Que., held its first 
public hearing in the Court House at Mont- 
real, on July 31, and at frequent intervals 
thereafter until the final sitting of the Board 
on September 26. During the hearings before 
the Board it was evident that the parties, not- 
withstanding sincere effort on both sides, 
would be unable to reach an agreement. They 
did, however, respond freely to the efforts of 
the Chairman of the Board and reduced their 
differences to a comparatively few points, 
which were left for decision by the Board. 
Among the questions remaining for the 
Board’s decision were the following:— 


A. The Standard Working Hours per Week: 
The employees asking a basic work-week 


of 44 hours, and the employers insisting that - 


the work-week remain as at present, that of 
48 hours. 


B. Overtime: 


The employees requesting that the over- 
time regulations continue as at present; 
that time worked in excess of the regular 
357723 
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working hours in any one shift be con- 
sidered and paid for as overtime. The 
employers contending that overtime should 
not be paid until 48 hours had been worked. 


C. The Mininum Wage Rate: 

The employees asking increases in all 
classifications; the employers being unwill- 
ing to grant any increases unless authorized 
to do so by the Department of Munitions 
and Supply. 


D. Holidays with Pay: 
The employees presenting a graduated 
schedule of from one day to one week, 
dependent upon length of service. 


E. The Closed Shop: 


The employees requesting that the workers 
in the firms represented before the Board 
all be members of the local organization of 
machinists; the employers refusing to agree. 


The foregoing questions were disposed of as 
follows:— 


A. There was unanimous agreement by the 
Board that the Standard Working Hours 
should consist of 48 hours as at present. 

B. It was unanimously agreed that the Over- 
time regulations which are at present in opera- 
tion should continue, viz, “all time worked in 
excess of standard working hours in any one 
shift shall be considered as overtime; payable 
at the rate of time and one-half until 12 
hours have been worked and at the rate of 
double time thereafter until the end of the 24- 
hour period.” 

C. The Minimum Wage Rate proved to be 
the question upon which the Board could not 
reach a unanimous agreement, although for 
a long time it appeared that we could reach 
an understanding that would be acceptable. 
However, a visit to Ottawa by two members 
of the Board put an end to such hopes. When 
they returned it was found that the machinists 
and the electricians were not to be included 
in a wage increase, except through an exten- 
sion of the cost-of-living bonus, and that the 
Class “B” Production Workers would not 
receive the same rate of increase as other 
elasses of workers. 

These instructions could not be accepted by 
me because, in my opinion, they were not 
either “fair or reasonable.’ Therefore, J am 
compelled to dissent from what otherwise 
would have been a unanimous award. 

D. Regarding Holidays With Pay, while 
being very sympathetic towards the proposal 
under peace-time conditions, I feel that the 
introduction of such policy during these times 
would tend to disorganize war industry. I, 
therefore, agree with the other members of 
the Board that consideration of this question 
should be delayed until a later date. 
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E. In the matter of the Closed Shop, I was 
much impressed by the arguments presented 
by the employees. They expressed the sincere 
desire on the part of the employees that 
nothing should be allowed to detract from the 
importance of the work in which they are 
engaged, but when men over whom the union 
cannot exercise any disciplinary powers are 
free to practise disruptive tactics, bickerings 
must ensue, and as a consequence, production 
must suffer. 

I would have been glad, in the interests of 
harmony and complete co-operation in the 
shops and the maintenance of the highest 
point of production, to have had the Board’s 
unanimous opinion in favour of this proposal 
in an agreement signed for the duration of the 
war. However, since that was not found 
favourable, I would have been glad to have 
signed a unanimous recommendation, even 
without the Closed Shop provision, had the 
wage rate proposal as submitted herewith been 
accepted by the other members of the Board. 

The Board was unanimous in recommending 
the payment of the cost-of-living bonus as 
provided by and in accordance with the terms 
of Order in Council P.C. 7440 and amend- 
ment P.C. 4693. 

I also recommended that no time be lost 
between the employers and employees in 
accepting and signing the attached agreement 
embodying wage rates referred to herein, 
“Schedule A, Paragraph C”, and thus insuring 
a continuation of the friendly relationship that 
now exists. 

I wish to thank the other members of the 
Board for the courtesies extended to me 
during the hearings and private sittings. 


I have the honour to remain, 
Yours truly, 


(Sgd.) J. A. McClelland, 
Member of Board. 


DraFrrt AGREEMENT 


The draft agreement attached to Mr. 
McClelland’s minority report is identical with 
that attached to the report of the board, with 
the following exceptions:— 


(1) Mr. McClelland includes the following 
sentence at the end of Subsection 3 
(f): “The seven-day week shall in no 
case be put into effect save by mutual 
agreement between management and the 
Shop Committee.” 

(2) In Section 5 Mr. McClelland recom- 
mends minimum rates of 85 cents per 
hour for machinists and electricians, 65 
cents per hour for production workers 
Class “A”, and 55 cents per hour for 
production workers Class “B”. 
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(3) Section 6 of Mr. McClelland’s draft 
agreement reads as follows: “All adjust- 
ments in wages during the life of this 
Agreement shall be made by means of 
a cost-of-living bonus established in 
accordance with Order in Council P.C. 
7440.” 


Consumers’ Co-operatives in the U.S.A. 


It is indicated in an estimate made by the 
United States Bureau of Labour Statistics that 
the aggregate wholesale and retail business in 
1940 of consumers’ co-operatives providing 
goods and services in the United States, 
amounted to over $319,000,000. Of this 
amount, $249,000,000 was retail and some 
$70,000,000 wholesale. 

At the end of 1940, there were some 4,650 
retail distributive associations, with 990,000 
members, operating stores, buying clubs, and 
gasoline stations. There were 1,340 associations, 
with 682,000 members, providing various kinds 
of services such as rooms, meals, medical care, 
burial, housing and electricity. These local 
retail associations have established a number 
of wholesale co-operatives through which pur- 
chases of supplies are made. 

In addition to these co-operatives there were 
9,510 credit unions in existence at the end of 
1940, with an estimated membership of 2,816,- 
653; these made loans during the year totalling 
$302 ,340,000. 





The Control of the Lead Hazard in the 
Storage Battery Industry is the title of Public 
Health Bulletin No. 262 published by the 
United States Public Health Service, Washing- 
ton, D.C. As a result of a study of plumbism 
among more than 700 men employed in six 
lead storage battery factories, the conclusion 
was reached that this disease could be pre- 
vented by a continuously maintained engineer- 
ing control which should be established after 
a medical study of the employees has been 
made under the supervision of a physician. The 
report states that periodic medical examina- 
tions are necessary to make certain that con- 
trol equipment and practices are operating 
efficiently. -A hematological test would be a 
useful part of the periodic examination, and 
it is also suggested that workers found to have 
early stages of plumbism should be trans- 
ferred to non-lead-using departments there to 
recover under the care of a physician without 
interruption of wages. Equipment and prac- 
tices found to be effective in reducing lead 
are discussed in the report, copies (30 cents 
each) of which may be obtained from the 
United States Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 
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RESTRICTION OF RIGHT TO STRIKE IN CANADIAN WAR INDUSTRIES 


Order in Council Establishes Procedure Prior to Strike Action 


HE right to strike in Canadian War 
industries was restricted by an Order in 
Council (P.C. 7307) passed on September 17, 
establishing certain regulations governing strike 
procedure. In announcing the issuance of this 
Order, the Minister of Labour Hon. Norman A. 
McLarty, said that this action was being taken 
“to prevent the calling of strikes by snap 
decisions of minority groups and to ensure 
minimum interference with war production.” 


Under the provisions of the Order any strike 
in a war industry is illegal until: 


(1) A Board of Conciliation has investigated 
the dispute, and its findings have been 
delivered to both parties. 


(2) The employees have notified the Min- 
ister of Labour that they contemplate a 
strike. 

(3) Thereafter a vote has been taken under 
the supervision of the Department of 
Labour, subject to such provisions and 
restrictions as the Minister may impose. 

(4) A majority of the employees concerned 
have voted in favour of a strike. 


The Minister further pointed out that too 
often a strike has been precipitated by a snap 
vote in the heat of discussion when the oppon- 
ents of a strike have not been given an oppor- 
tunity of registering their objection to inter- 
ference with the war effort. 


The Order also provided that any employee 
who now goes on strike contrary to the new 
regulations, or who encourages or incites others 
so to strike, is liable to a fine of $500, or not 


more than twelve months’ imprisonment, or 
both. 


The text of the Order in Council follows: 


Whereas it is provided in the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act that the relations of 
the parties to a dispute shall remain unchanged 
pending proceedings before a board and until 
a copy of the Board’s report has been delivered 
through the Registrar to both of the parties 
affected; . 

And whereas by Order in Council P.C. 3495, 
of November 7, 1939, as amended by Order in 
Council P.C. 1708, of March 10, 1941, the pro- 
visions of the aforesaid Act were extended to 
disputes between employers and employed en- 
gaged in the production of munitions of war 
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and supplies and the execution of defence 
projects; 

Therefore, with a view to the avoidance of 
industrial strife and to the end that the indus- 
trial capacity of Canada requisite to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war may be utilized 
to the fullest possible extent, the Deputy of 
His Excellency the Governor General in Council, 
on the recommendation of the Minister of 
Labour and under and by virtue of the powers 
conferred by the War Measures Act, Chapter 
206, R.S.C., 1927, is pleased to make the fol- 
lowing regulations and they are hereby made 
and established accordingly :— 


1. In any case in which a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation has submitted its findings 
to the Minister of Labour and certified copies 
of the same have been delivered to both parties 
to the dispute, no strike shall take place except 
subject to and in accordance with the provisions 
of these regulations. 


2. If it be the desire of the employees to 
strike or to take a strike vote, they shall before 
going on strike or taking a strike vote notify 
the Minister that such is their desire, and upon 
receipt of any such notice if the Minister is of 
opinion that a cessation of work would inter- 
fere with the efficient prosecution of the war, he 
may order or direct that a strike vote be taken 
under the supervision of the Department of 
Labour upon and subject to such provisions, 
conditions, restrictions or stipulations as he 
may make or impose. 


3. In any case in which the Minister makes 
an order or direction as aforesaid, all employees 
who in his opinion are affected by the dispute 
or whose employment might be affected by the 
proposed strike shall be entitled .to vote and 
the voting shall take place within five days from 
the day upon which the Minister received 
notice that the employees desired to take a 
strike vote. 


4. Unless a majority of the ballots of those 
entitled to vote are cast in favour of a strike, 
it shall be unlawful for any employee to go on 
strike. 


5. Any employee who goes on strike contrary 
to the provisions of these regulations and any 
person who contravenes or fails to comply with 
any of these regulations or any order or direc- 
tion made or given by the Minister thereunder, 
or who incites, encourages or aids in any manner 
any employee to go or continue on strike, or 
any person to contravene or fail to comply with 
any of these regulations or any order or direc- 
tion of the Minister thereunder, shall be guilty 
of an offence and liable on summary conviction 
to a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars or to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding twelve 
months, or to both fine and imprisonment. 
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INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY COMMISSION EMPOWERED TO 
INVESTIGATE ALLEGED DISCRIMINATION 


Text of Consolidated Order in Council 


N July, 1941, the Order in Council establish- 
ing the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission (Lasour Gazerrn, June, page 613) was 
amended to extend its functions to the investi- 
gation of cases of alleged discharge or dis- 
crimination for trade union activity; and also 
eases of alleged improper coercion to form a 
union. 


In September the Order in Council was again 
shightly amended to clarify certain points of 
interpretation. The consolidated text of the 
Order (P.C. 4020): as amended by P. C. 4844 
of July 2 and P.C. 7068 of September 10, is as 
follows: 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
the extension of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act to war industries has necessarily 
resulted in a marked increase in the number of 
applications for Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation; and 

That a number of such applications may have 
reference to disputes of a nature prima facie as 
not to warrant the appointment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation; 

Therefore, His Excellency the Governor Gen- 
eral in Council on the recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour, and under the authority of 
the War Measures Act (Chap. 206, R.S.C., 
1927) is pleased to order and it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 


1. When in any industry to which the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, as extended 
by P.C. 3495 and P.C. 1708, applies, a strike 
or lockout has occurred or seems to the Min- 
ister of Labour to be imminent and whether or 
not a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
has been applied for and whether or not either 
of the parties to the dispute has submitted a 
declaration that, failing an adjustment of the 
dispute, a lockout or strike will be declared, and 
whether or not authority to declare such lock- 
out or strike has been obtained, as required by 
Section 16 (2) of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, the Minister of Labour may refer 
the dispute to a tribunal to be designated as an 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, which 
shall make a preliminary investigation into the 
dispute promptly and, if a mutually satisfactory 
adjustment is not arrived at, shall advise the 
Minister on the matters at issue and whether the 


circumstances warrant the appointment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gations Act, provided, however, that the Com- 
mission shall not offer any opinion as to the 
merits or substantial justice of such features 
of the case as may have to be submitted to a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


2. An Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
shall consist of one or more members appointed 
by the Minister of Labour and each member 
thereof shall have the full powers of a com- 
missioner under the provisions of the Inquiries 
Act (Chapter 99, R.S.C., 1927), and may in 
the above circumstances inquire into any such 
dispute, lockout or strike or into any matters or 
circumstances connected therewith referred to 
such Commission by the Minister. 


3. The members of an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission shall be remunerated for 
their services in accordance with the provisions 
of Section 52 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. 


4. All charges and expenses incurred by the 
Government in connection with the administra- 
tion of these provisions shall be defrayed out 
of the appropriations provided by Parliament 
for the administration of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 


5. An Industrial Disputes Inquiry Com- 
mission shall, upon direction of the Minister of 
Labour, examine into any allegation that any 
person has been discharged or discriminated 
against for the reason that he is a member of 
or is working on behalf of a trade union or 
that any person has been improperly coerced 
or has been intimidated to induce him to join 
a trade union and, failing settlement of the 
matters at issue, shall forthwith report its find- 
ings and recommendations to the Minister of 
Labour. The Minister shall issue whatever 
order he deems necessary to effect such recom- 
mendations and such order shall be final and 
binding upon the employer and employees and 
any other person concerned. 

6. Nothing in the foregoing shall be construed 
to give employees the right to work for or to 
attempt to organize a union in their working 
hours at the place of their employment. 

7. The provisions of Sections 57 and 59 of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act shall 
apply with respect to any strike or lockout pend- 
ing investigation by an Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY COMMISSION 


Resulis of Preliminary Investigations Reviewed 


QO PERATING under authorization of Orders 
my rCouncil PC... 4020, cor June 6 
and P.C. 4844 of July 2 (Lasour Gazerts, 
July, 1941, page 797) the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission—established to deal 
speedily with industrial disputes in war in- 
dustries and to decide upon the necessity of 
subsequent procedure before a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation—had, up to Octo- 


ber 9, investigated 40 cases. The first 18 of 
these cases in the period June 19 to August 
12 were reviewed in the August issue of the 
Lasour GazerTe; cases 19 to 31 inclusive, 
dealt with by the Commission in the period 
August 12 to 31, were reviewed in the Sevtem- 
ber issue, pages 1085-1090; and cases number- 
ing 32 to 40 inclusive are reviewed in this 
article. 
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As provided in the consolidated Order in 
Council (4020 and 4844), an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission consists of one or 
more members appointed by the Minister ot 
Labour, and each member has the full powers 
of a Commissioner under the provisions of 
the Inquiries Act. 

The establishment of the Commission re- 
sulted from the fact that the extension of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to war 
industries greatly increased the number of 
applications for Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. Since these of necessity required 
prompt conciliation action, and since a con- 
siderable number of such applications have 
reference to disputes of a nature prima facie 
as not to warrant the appointment of con- 
ciliation boards, it was decided to have pre- 
liminary investigation made by a body possess- 
ing the authority of commissioners to require 
the production of evidence. If this body 
does not succeed in effecting a speedy settle- 
ment, it can advise the Minister of Labour 
whether there are good grounds for establish- 
ing a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 


Accordingly, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered by Order in Council whereby in 
any industry (to which the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and its extension now 
applies) in which a strike or lockout appears 
imminent or has occurred, he may refer the 
dispute to a tribunal known as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. This section 
of the Order is as follows:— 

“When in any industry to which the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, as ex- 
tended by P.C. 3495 and P.C. 1708, applies, 
a strike or lockout has occurred or seems 
to the Minister of Labour to be imminent 
and whether or not a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation has been applied for and 


‘whether or not either of the parties to the 


dispute has submitted a declaration that, 


failing an adjustment of the dispute, a lockout 


or strike will be declared, and whether or not 
authority to declare such lockout or strike 
has been obtained, as required by Section 16 
(2) of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Minister of Labour may refer the 
dispute to a tribunal to be designated as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, 
which shall make a preliminary Investigation 
into the dispute promptly and, if a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment is not arrived at, shall 
advise the Minister on the matters at issue 
and whether the circumstances warrant the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation ana 
Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, pro- 
vided, however, that the Commission shall not 
offer any opinion as to the merits or sub- 


stantial justice of such. features of the case as 
may have to be submitted to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation.” 


The Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
is composed of the following members: Messrs. 
Humphrey Mitchell, secretary of the National 
Labour Supply Council, Ottawa, chairman; Gil- 
bert Jackson, banker and economist, Toronto; 
George Hodge, manager, Department of Per- 
sonnel, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 


Case No. 32—His Masestry’s CANADIAN Docx- 
YARD; Hauirax SuHipyarps LIMITED; AND 
CERTAIN OF THE E-MPLOYEES. 


In this case, the Commission investigated 
wages, hours, and working conditions in the 
plants of the Halifax Shipyards Limited and 
H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax. A Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation had dealt with a 
dispute between the Halifax Shipyards Limited 
and their employees (Lasour GazettE, Septem- 
ber, 1941, page 1062), and the Commission 
made certain recommendations in regard to 


H.M.C. Dockyard. 


Case No. 33—TERMINAL GRAIN Exevator Com- 
PANIES, Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR, 
AND CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


The employees—numbering 1,000 directly 
and 1,500 indirectly involved—had applied for 
a Board of Conciliation (LaBour GazeErTE, June 
1941, page 618). The Commission, after con- 
ferences with both parties, succeeded in secur- 
ing a signed undertaking, and the application 
for a Board was withdrawn. The undertaking 
provides for a revised agreement, embodying, 
mter alia a wartime cost of living bonus in 
accordance with P.C. 7440. 


Case No. 34--CANnaADIAN Cottons LIMITED AND 
irs Mitt EMPLOYEES AT HAMILTON. 


This case is an aftermath of Cases No. 12 
and 13 which were reviewed in the August issue 
of the Lasour GazettE pp. 935-6). A second 
application for a Board was received from the 
employees—numbering approximately 700—of 
the company’s Hamilton mill (Lasour GaAzertTs, 
September, 1941, pp. 1041-2). 


In its first investigation the Commission 
reported that an undertaking was approved be- 
tween the company and its Cornwall and 
Hamilton employees. In the interlude between 
the two applications, the employees changed 
their union affiliation. 


In considering the second Board application, 
the Commission reported that in view of the 
original undertaking it did not regard the 
establishment of a Board as justified by the 
mere transfer of union affiliation on the part 
of the employees concerned. 
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Case No. 35.—Witut1am KENNEDY AND Sons 
Limite, OwEN Sounb, AND CERTAIN OF 
THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


The cause of this dispute which involved 
320 employees was the uncertainty regarding 
the application of the wartime cost of living 
bonus under the provisions of P.C. 7440. The 
employees had applied for a Board of Concilia- 
tion (Lasour GazerTs, September, 1941, page 
1041) but as a result of conferences between 
the Commission and representatives of both 
parties an undertaking was concluded where- 
upon the Board application was withdrawn. 
The agreement embodies a cost of living bonus 
as provided by P.C. 7440. 


Cast No. 36.—Baxscock-Wincox AND GoLpDIE- 
McCoutiocuw Limirep, Gatt, AND CERTAIN 
oF THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


This dispute, involving 110 employees in one 
department, developed over matters concerning 
rates of pay and the application of the war- 
time cost of living bonus under P.C. 7440. 
Following conferences which the Commission 
had with all parties concerned it was agreed in 
an undertaking that the cost of living bonus 
would be applied in accordance with P.C. 7440. 


Case No. 37—CANADIAN WESTINGHOUSE Com- 
PANY, HAMILTON, AND CERTAIN OF ITS EM- 
PLOYEES. 


This dispute arose out of the employees 
request for a union agreement embodying in- 
creased rates of pay and changes in hours of 
labour and working conditions. The employees 
had applied for a Board of Conciliation 
(Lasour Gazette, September, 1941, page 1042) 
and stated there were approximately 3,000 
workers directly affected and an equal number 
indirectly. However, the company stated there 
were 3,221 employees in its East plant and 
1,364 in its West plant, making a total working 
force of 4,585. 

The Commission in reporting on its investi- 
gation stated: The representatives of the 
Company were not disposed to consider the 
negotiations of a collective agreement on any 
basis that was suggested, nor were the repre- 
sentatives of the employees inclined to with- 
draw from their position of claiming the right 
to negotiate on behalf of the Company’s em- 
ployees in the East plant. 

The Commission also further reported that 
the evidence submitted did not indicate that 
the organization, on whose behalf the applica- 
tion for the establishment of a Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation was made, has 
authority to speak for the majority of the 
employees of Canadian Westinghouse Com- 
pany Limited, even in the Company’s East 
plant. 

However under the existing circumstances 
the Commission considered that the matters 


at issue might be best disposed of by the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation.. This Board has now been estab- 
lished (see Proceedings under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act on page 1187). 


Case No. 38—Fatrcuitp Arrcrart LIMITED, 
LONGUEUIL, QUE., AND CERTAIN OF ITS 
E\MPLOYEES. 


This dispute developed over a matter of lay- 
offs. At the first meeting before the Com- 
mission, the employees claimed that in addition 
to the matter of recent lay-offs and the Com- 
pany’s insistence that employees, both present 
and prospective, complete an “Application for 
Employment”, form M. & S. 408, there were a 
number of other questions in respect to which 
it was alleged that the Company had failed to 
comply with the terms of the agreement be- 
tween Fairchild Aircraft Limited and Lodge 
712, International Association of Machinists, 
effective December 2, 1940. The employees 
further contended that notwithstanding service 
of notice for termination or revision of the 
agreement, nevertheless under the provisions 
of Section 58 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, the agreement continues in effect 
pending the report of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established to deal with 
a dispute which had developed as the result of 
the employees’ request for revision of the 
agreement, 


The position of the representatives of the 
Company was that a staff reduction had been 
made entirely in accordance with the terms of 
the agreement with the Machinists Association; 
that the signing of form M. & S. 408 by all 
employees was required on instructions by the 
Department of Munitions and Supply; and 
that the constant agitation, as the Company 
believed without justification, of many matters. 
by the Grievance Committee of the employees’ 
organization, had developed conditions in the 
shop which were difficult, if not impossible, and 
which prevented efficient operation of the 
plant. On the other hand, members of the 
Grievance Committee stated that from time 
to time violations of the agreement on the 
part of the Company had been made, some of 
them in a very high-handed manner, and that 
they had found it difficult, if not impossible, 
to secure redress. 


Following separate discussions with the repre- 
sentatives of the Employees and the Company, 
the Commission reached the conclusion that 
practically all of the difficulties experienced in 
the Fairchild plant were due to a lack of co- 
operation between the representatives of the 
parties in carrying out the terms of the agree- 
ment, possibly due on the part of some repre- 
sentatives of one or other of the parties to 
misunderstanding or inexperience in the tech- 
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nique of meeting the requirements of an em- 
ployer-employee agreement covering wages and 
working conditions. 

As a result of frank free discussions 
which settled the points at issue the Com- 
mission was assured that “a new approach 
would be made in an effort to develop rela- 
tionships which would secure mutual good will 
in the application of agreed rules governing 
their collective agreement.” 

In conclusion, the Commission further 
recorded: 

“It was agreed by all that in the national 
interest, under existing conditions, nothing 
should be left undone to bring about such 
relationships as would make for maximum pro- 
duction in the aircraft industry... . 

“The Commission records its impression that 
at the close of these discussions, the officers 
of the Machinists Association and the repre- 
sentatives of the Company showed a most 
reasonable disposition towards the problems in 
hand.” 

The report of the Board of Conciliation is 
published elsewhere in this issue commencing 
on page 1202. 


Case No. 39—ReEenFrew Wootten MILs AND 
CERTAIN OF THEIR E}MPLOYEES. 


Approximately 240 employees were involved 
in this dispute, and an application for a Board 
had been received (Lasour GAzerte September, 
1941, page 1042). Asa result of conferences be- 
tween the Commission and representatives of 
both parties, an undertaking was concluded 
wherein it was agreed that not only would the 
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company restore its war bonus, but would also 
provide for a wartime cost of living bonus 
based on the provisions of P.C. 7440, 
Following this undertaking the employees 
withdrew their application for a Board. 


Case No. 40—CanapiAN Car AND Founpry 
Company, Turcot Works, MonrTreau AND 
CERTAIN OF ITS EMPLOYEES. 


This case involving approximately 415 em- 
ployees was apparently complicated by over- 
lapping jurisdiction in the matter of Dominion 
and provincial legislation. This feature is 
evidenced by the Commission’s report as 
follows: 

“The claim, submitted on behalf of the 
International Association of Machinists to 
cover employees of the Turcot Works of the 
Company, appears to involve a question of 
jurisdiction between the Federal Government, 
in the application of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and the Quebec Govern- 
ment, in the application of its Collective 
Labour Agreements’ Act. 

“There is a further complication in the fact 
that the existing collective agreement covers 
all the employees of the Dominion and Turcot 
plants of the Canadian Car & Foundry Com- 
pany.” 

Upon such a question of jurisdiction the 
Commission did not feel justified to express an 
opinion, 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation under 
the I.D.I. Act has now been received (see pro- 
ceeding under I.D.I. Act on page 1186). 





CONCILIATION WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR FROM 
JULY 1, 1941, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 


ONCILIATION proceedings are carried on 
by the Department of Labour for the 
most part under the provisions of the Con- 
ciliation and Labour Act which empowers 
the Minister to inquire into the causes and 
circumstances of a dispute, to take such steps 
as seem expedient for the purpose of bring- 
ing the parties together, and to appoint a 
conciliator or an arbitrator when requested by 
the parties concerned. In some _ disputes 
occurring in industries coming directly under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
namely, mines and public utilities, preliminary 
inquiries and mediation by officers of the 
Department result in the settlement of the 
matters in dispute without the necessity of 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. 
The Department of Labour has on its staff 
conciliators and mediators who are stationed 
at Vancouver, Toronto, Ottawa, and Mont- 


real. The territory of the officer resident in 
Vancouver comprises the four western prov- 
inces. The conciliation officer resident in 
Toronto confines his activities to Ontario, 
while the officer in Montreal covers the prov- 
ince of Quebec and the Maritime Provinces. 
The headquarters of the Chief Conciliation 
Officer are at Ottawa. 

The following statement covers the more 
important conciliation matters dealt with 
during the period July 1, 1941, to September 
30, 1941. (An article covering the period 
April 1, 1941, to June 30, 1941, appeared in the 
Lasour GaAzeTTe, July, 1941, page 775). 

Packing House Workers, KITCHENER, 
Onrario—The July issue of the Lasour 
Gazette at page 783 referred to a dispute 
between Dumart’s Limited, and Local 139, 
United Packing House Workers of America. 
Representatives of the federal Department 
of Labour had conferred with both parties and 
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when a settlement was not possible, a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation was immediately 
established. The report of this Board was 
made public in July and differences of opinion 
arose as to the interpretation of certain clauses 
of this report regarding the constitution of the 
bargaining committee. This resulted in a 
strike of approximately 300 employees in the 
plant on July 30. A large shipment of bacon 
for overseas was delayed as a consequence 
of the stoppage of work. An officer of the 
Department conferred in Kitchener with repre- 
sentatives of each of the parties and with a 
City Industrial Disputes Committee which 
had been set up. Following lengthy discus- 
sions, a settlement was reached on August 7 
and the plant reopened on the llth. A com- 
mittee was elected to negotiate with the com- 
pany pending a plant election to be held 
within a period of 90 days to determine the 
constitution of the permanent bargaining com- 
mittee. However, the negotiations arranged 
for under this settlement again broke down 
on August 9 and the Department was advised 
that a further stoppage of work was imminent. 
On August 19, through the efforts of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Committee, mentioned above, 
and the Departmental conciliator, an agree- 
ment was concluded between the company 
and a committee of the employees effective to 
January 31, 1943. 


AvuTOMoBILE Factory Workers, BRANTFORD, 
Onrario—In the July issue of the Lazour 
Gazette at page 783, reference was made tc a 
dispute between the Brantford Coach and Body 
Company, Limited, Brantford, Ontario, and its 
employees, which was then receiving the 
attention of the Department. Allegations had 
been made that the management was taking 
action to promote a “Company” union in 
opposition to the local union of the United 
Automobile Workers of America. and subse- 
quently an application was made for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with the question of 
wages, union recognition, etc. On August 
20, the Department was informed that an 
agreement had been signed between Local 
397, United Automobile Workers of America, 
and the Company covering employees in the 
Pearl Street Plant only. The application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was accordingly withdrawn. 


Metal Workers, BrauHARNors, P.Q—At 
page 782 of the July issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE a report appeared regarding a dis- 
pute in the plant of the St. Lawrence Alloys 
and Metals Company, Limited, Beauharnois, 
P.Q. At the end of June it appeared that a 
direct settlement would be reached as a result 
of concessions offered by the company but 


this did not prove to be the case and the 
employees pressed for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation as 
apphed for on May 7. The matter was re- 
ferred to the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission and at the end of July the 
Department was informed that the dispute 
had been terminated and the Board applica- 
tion withdrawn. The report of the Commis- 
sion appears on page 984 of the August issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Founpry Workers, WuitTsy, ONTARIO.— 
The July issue of the Lasour GaznertTe at page 
785 referred to a dispute between the Whitby 
Malleable Iron and Brass Company, Limited, 
Whitby, Ontario, and its employees, members 
of Local 1817, Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, which remained unsettled at the 
close of the period then under review. This 
dispute was later referred to the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. Subsequently, 
a settlement was reached and the application 
for a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been made was withdrawn. The 
report of the Commission appears in the 
August issue of the Lasour Gazette at 
page 934. 

MACHINISTS, SHEARERS AND Press Hawnps, 
WaTERLOO, OntTaRIO—The July issue of the 
Lasour GazerTe at page 780 referred to a dis- 
pute affecting employees of the Sunshine 
Waterloo Company, Limited, which had arisen 
over the demand of the Steel Workers’ Or- 
ganizing Committee for a collective agree- 
ment with the company. At the end of June 
the matter was still before the Department. It 
later developed that the union in question was 
unable to secure an agreement with the com- 
pany and, as the application for a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation which had been 
made was not within terms of the governing 
statute, there was no further action the Depart- 
ment could take in the matter. 


TRAINMEN, MorTorMEN, CONDUCTORS, ETC., 
Quesec, P.Q.:—Early in Jul¥ the attention of 
the Department of Labour was directed to 
differences existing between the Quebec Rail- 
way, Light, Heat & Power Company, Quebec, 
P.Q., and its employees regarding an agreement 
to cover all employees engaged in the railway 
service exclusive of those on the street rail- 
way. One group, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, contended that it had the majority 
of the employees and therefore any agreement 
should be with that organization. The com- 
pany, on the other hand, wished to conclude 
contracts with minority groups. This dispute 
was referred to the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission for investigation and the report 
of the Commission appears in the September 
issue of the Lasour GazEeTTE at page 1688. 
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Founpry Workers, BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO:— 
During July, a minor dispute in the plant of 
the Belleville Foundries, Belleville, Ontario, 
was adjusted through the Conciliation Service 
of the Department of Labour. The employees 
had requested a cost-of-living bonus and on 
July 10, when the demand had not been 
granted, 5 of the moulders ceased work but 
returned to their jobs the following morning. 
An officer of the Department visited Belleville 
on the 13th at which time he found that a 
bonus had been given to the workers on the 
llth. The management further agreed to take 
steps towards improving certain working condi- 
tions and the employees expressed themselves 
as. being satisfied with the adjustment made. 
There are about 20. employees in the plant 
comprising moulders, grinders, coremakers, 
welders, furnace men and labourers. — 


Cotton Facrory WorxkErRS, ST. GREGOIRE DE 
MontTMorEeNcy, P.Q.:—Through the interven- 
tion of a conciliator of the Department of 
Labour, a strike of 110 employees of the 
Dominion Textile Company, Limited, in their 
plant at St. Gregoire de Montmorency, which 
had occurred on July 5, was terminated and 
work resumed at midnight of July 138. The 
company had instituted a new work system and 
the dispute arose when the employees were 
asked to accept the new conditions. The 
departmental officer succeeded in having the 
employees give the new system a trial for a 
period of three weeks, previous earnings of 
the employees being guaranteed in the mean- 
time. At the end of July, however, the em- 
ployees were still dissatisfied and application 
was made for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation. The employ- 
ees, said to number 136, were members of the 
National Catholic Union of Textile Workers at 
St. Gregoire de Montmorency, P.Q. 


Sreer PiLanr Workers, Trenton, Nova 
Scotra:—On July 10, employees in the shell 
department of the Trenton Steel Works, 
Limited, ceased work but on the advice of the 
local representative of the Steel Workers Or- 
ganizing Committee returned to their jobs the 
following morning pending the arrival of a 
conciliation officer of the Department of 
Labour. Negotiations regarding the establish- 
ment of a rate for shell forgers had been under 
way for a period, but the conferences had been 
suspended pending efforts on the part of the 
company to obtain information as to rates 


being paid for similar operations in other. 


plants. On this occasion the officer succeeded 
in securing an agreement for a trial period of 
two months. Subsequently on August 11, em- 
ployees in the nut and bolt department ceased 
work when the company refused to grant wage 
increases over the rates specified by contract. 
This was followed by a strike of employees in 
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the shell finishing department and later in the 
mills and shipping department. The officer 
of the department again visited Trenton on 
the 12th. The strike was terminated on August 
14 but a further stoppage occurred again on 
August 21 with operations being resumed on 
the 22nd. Early in September it was announced 
that the wage negotiations had ended satis- 
factorily. Approximately 1,500 workers were 
involved in the dispute. Details of the strike 
will be found in the article on strikes and 
lockouts appearing on page 1093 of the Sep- 
tember issue of the Lasour Gazerte. 


Rupser Factory WorKERSs, WELLAND, ON- 
TARIO:—A dispute in regard to wages and cost- 
of-living bonus resulted in a strike on July 21 
of 8 employees of the Joseph Stokes Rubber 
Company, Welland, Ontario. A Conciliation 
Officer visited that point and following con- 
ferences with the parties concerned, the men 
agreed to resume work at once, the Company 
undertaking to pay a bonus. There are about 
300 employees in the plant. 


Pure AND Paper Mitt Worxksrs, New WEstT- 
MINSTER, B.C.:—In the latter part of July an 
officer of the Department of Labour partici- 
pated in conferences between the New West- 
minster Paper Company, Limited, New West- 
minster, B.C., and its employees, members of 
the New Westminster Paper Workers’ Associa- 
tion, regarding the revision of the existing 
wage agreement. The employees, having been 
unable to reach a settlement through direct 
negotiation, had made application for the 
establishment of a Board under the Provincial 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 
but as the pulp and paper industry had been 
declared an essential war industry, the dispute 
was one coming within federal jurisdiction and 
the employees were so informed. Through the 
efforts of the Dominion officer, an agreement 
effective July 1, 1941, was concluded. One 
hundred and _ seventy-five employees were 
stated to be involved. 


Arrcrart Workers, Marton, OnrtTario:—On 
July 29, representatives of Aeronautical Lodge 
717, International Association of Machinists, 
representing employees in the plant of the 
National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, at 
Malton, Ontario, notified the Department that 
the employees had unanimously rejected a 
recent majority report of a Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation in favour of the minor- 
ity report and that failing a conference within 
48 hours with officials of the Company em- 
powered to settle the dispute, a strike would be 
called. The minority report of the Board 
referred to recommended much higher wages 
than had the majority report. The following 
day, a conciliator of the Department had a 
lengthy conference with representatives of each 
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of the parties during which the demands of the 
employees were discussed. The main problem, 
however, appeared to be the union’s objection 
to the provisions which required them to work 
48 hours per week before overtime was paid. 
No settlement was reached and the matter 
continued to receive the close attention of the 
Department and a delegation visited Ottawa 
on several occasions. On August 16, word was 
received that a compromise settlement had 
been agreed upon. 


Gotp Miners, Dawson, Y.T.:—On July 30 
the intervention of the Department of Labour 
was requested in connection with a strike of 
approximately 500 placer miners employed by 
the Yukon Consolidated Gold Corporation, 
Limited, Dawson, Y.T. Work had ceased at 
noon on July 28 when the company refused to 
grant a wage increase of $1 per day. Following 
cessation of work the company offered a cost- 
of-living bonus of 50 cents a day which was 
not acceptable to the miners. Arrangements 
were made for a conciliator of the Department 
of Labour to leave for Dawson as early as 
possible and this officer left Vancouver by 
plane on August 2, arriving at Dawson on the 
38rd. He succeeded in having the miners 
resume work on the morning of the 6th and 
negotiations followed immediately. On August 
8, an agreement was concluded with the com- 
pany undertaking to pay a cost-of-living bonus 
and adjusting certain other matters in dispute. 


Founpry Workers, St. CATHARINES, ON- 
TARIO:—The dismissal by the St. Catharines 
Brass Works, Limited, of one workman, alleg- 
edly for inefficiency, precipitated a general 
strike of the employees in the plant on August 
2, 1941. The men, for a time, refused to work 
until the management agreed to the reinstate- 
ment of the dismissed employee and to nego- 
tiate a collective agreement with the United 
Automobile Workers of America. Subse- 
quently, on the assurance that an officer of the 
Department of Labour would investigate all 
the circumstances surrounding the dispute, the 
men returned to their jobs on August 11 and 
a Conciliation Officer at once proceeded to St. 
Catharines where conferences were opened. An 
agreement was reached when the Union waived 
their demand for union recognition, and also 
their demand for the reinstatement of the 
discharged employee when a written release 
from the company was obtained. Certain wage 
increases were also granted. 


Stren Car Facrory Workers, HAMILTON, 
Ontario:—On August 5, a Conciliation officer 
of the Department of Labour, accompanied by 
the Director General of Labour Relations, 
Department of Munitions and Supply, con- 
ferred in Hamilton with the Controller of the 
National Steel Car Corporation, Limited, at 


that point and a committee representing the 
employees who were members of the Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee, regarding the 
demand of the union for a signed agreement 
with the company covering wages and working 
conditions. Following conferences in Ottawa 
between the Prime Minister and the Minister 
of Labour and a delegation representing the 
union, approximately 1,500 employees, who had 
been on strike since July 28, resumed work on 
August 1, on the understanding that an official 
of the Department of Labour would visit 
Hamilton and discuss with the Plant Controiler 
and representatives of the employees the vari- 
ous points in dispute. Particulars of the strike 
appear in the August issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE at page 946. As a result of this 
mediation, a settlement was reached providing 
for the election of committees to deal with 
grievances, each employee to choose which 
committee should represent him, or being free 
to deal directly with the management. Regu- 
lations to govern procedure relating to griev- 
ances were to be posted at once. 


Putp AND Paper Mitt Workers, PortTNEUvF, 
P.Q.:—On August 13 the Department of 
Labour was advised that difficulties had arisen 
as to the interpretation of an agreement con- 
cluded during June between Bishop & Sons, 
Limited, and its employees, being members of 
the National Catholic Pulp and Paper Em- 
ployees Union. The Departmental official 
again visited Portneuf, at which time an agree- 
ment was signed between the Company and a 
committee of the employees, providing for a 
wage increase and a cost-of-living bonus. In 
this agreement it was provided that a negotiat- 
ing committee was to be elected by secret ballot 
to be held on September 25 under the control 
of both company and the employees. It was 
stated that at this time there were 142 em- 
ployees on the pay-rolls of the company. 


Marine ENGINEERS, GREAT LAKES:—A dis- 
pute between the Lakehead Transportation 
Company, Limited, Fort William, Ontario, and 
marine engineers in its employ, members 
of the National Association of Marine Engin- 
eers, was adjusted through the intervention of 
the Department of Labour during the period 
under review. The employees had requested 
wage increases and a unlon agreement. The 
company conceded union recognition but wage 
increases were the subject of lengthy negotia- 
tions. Early in August, the company offered 
the engineers employed on small tugs a 
monthly increase of $10, retroactive to the 
beginning of the current navigation season, 
which was the maximum adjustment possible 
under the provisions of P.C. 7440. At the 
close of September the dispute had not been 
terminated. Ten employees were said to be 
directly affected by the dispute. 
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ATHELSTAN, P.Q.:—Strike action on the part 
of 14 employees of the International Cooperage 
Company of Canada, Limited, Athelstan, P.Q., 
was averted when a conciliation officer of the 
Department of Labour visited that point on 
August 15 and 16. The employees had asked 
for a cost-of-living bonus and some misunder- 
standing had arisen as to the application of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440. Through the 
efforts of the departmental officer, an agree- 
ment for the duration of the present war was 
concluded. The plant was engaged on war 
orders. 


Can Factory EMpPLoyYeEs, VANCOUVER, B.C.: 
—Late in the afternoon of August 22, the 
Department of Labour was advised that the 
employees of the American Can Company, 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., had ceased work at 
midnight of the 21st to enforce their demands 
for increased wages and union recognition. In 
addition to the complete stoppage of can pro- 
duction, truck drivers ordinarily moving cans 
from the plant refused to remove such com- 
pleted production as was on hand. A board 
established under the Provincial Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act had been 
dealing with the two-month old dispute but 
hearings terminated abruptly on the 20th over 
the question of union recognition, the union 
involved being the Vancouver Metal Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 1. The firm was engaged in 
can production for the current season’s canned 
salmon pack and also for potential require- 
ments of the coming canned herring production. 
It was also alleged that immense quantities 
of peaches, pears and tomatoes throughout 
the province would be lost if the production 
of cans was delayed. The western repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labour was 
immediately instructed to act in co-operation 
with provincial authorities to bring about a 
speedy termination of the strike, and the em- 
ployees were advised that their action con- 
stituted a violation of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act as extended to war indus- 
tries and that large shipments of canned 
salmon for Britain were being delayed as a 
consequence of the strike. On the evening of 
August 25, an agreement was reached between 
the parties which provided for increased wages 
and union recognition. Work was resumed on 
the morning of the 26th. Three hundred and 
thirty-five workers were involved. 

Mera Factory Workers, Hamiuton, ON- 
TarIo:—On August 27 the Department of 
Labour was informed that the Otis-Fensom 
Elevator Company, Limited, Hamilton, was 
practising discrimination against employees 
who were members of the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America and 
that one man had been discharged. The matter 
was taken up with the employing company who 
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contended that the dismissal had been for 
violation of shop rules but they agreed to rein- 
state the man in question on the understanding 
that in future he would strictly comply with 
all shop regulations. 


MacuIne SHop Workers, Toronto, ONTARIO: 
—Negotiations between the Canadian Acme 
Screw and Gear Limited, Toronto, and repre- 
sentatives of the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee, relative to a collective agreement 
respecting wages, union recognition, and other 
working conditions as recommended by a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation which 
had been made public on August 19 having 
failed, a strike of approximately 1,700 workers 
occurred in this plant on August 28. It was 
stated that about 800 continued work. Fol- 
lowing lengthy mediation by officials of the 
Department of Labour the strike was termin- 
ated on September 6. It was agreed that 
negotiations were to be opened immediately 
with a union committee on the questions of 
wages, cost-of-living bonus, hours and over- 
time, holidays, seniority, sanitation and safety, 
discharge and suspension cases, the number 
composing the negotiating committee and 
grievance procedure. It was further agreed 
that should an agreement not be reached on 
any of the above points within fifteen days, 
such matter or matters would be referred to 
arbitration. At the close of September all 
matters except wages had been agreed upon. 
(See Lasour Gazette September, page 1095.) 


MetaL WorkKERS, VANCOUVER, B.C.:—The 
refusal of the Pacific Bolt Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Limited, Vancouver, B.C., to concede 
sole bargaining rights to the Vancouver Metal 
Workers Union, Local No. 1, resulted in a 
strike of 60 employees in this firm on August 
30. No differences as to wages or working 
conditions existed. A Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation had dealt with a dispute in 
this plant and the report had been made public 
late in August, details of which will be found 
on page 1067 of the September issue of the 
Lasour Gazette. Officials of the Department 
of Labour immediately contacted both parties 
but each side refused to recede from the stand 
it had taken and at the close of September the 
strike had not been terminated. 


SuipyarpD WorkKERS, New WESTMINSTER, 
B.C.:—Late in August and the early part of 
September officials of the Department of 
Labour participated in conferences between 
the Star Shipyards (Mercer’s) Limited, New 
Westminster, B.C., and a committee of em- 
ployees regarding an agreement covering in- 
creased wages. Recognition of Unit No. 3, 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada, 
was also asked. It became apparent, however, 
that while an agreement could be reached on 
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an employer-employee basis, a settlement on 
the question of wages within provisions of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440 could not be had. 
The firm, which is engaged on the construction 
of wooden ships for the Government, employs 
approximately 40 men. 


PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, VANCOUVER, 
B.C.:—The signing of an agreement, effective 
September 1, 1941, and providing an hourly 
rate of $1.124 for plumbers and 624 cents for 
helpers, between Local Union 170, United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters, Vancouver, B.C., and the Master 
Plumbers’ Association of that city, marked 
the conclusion of prolonged negotiations be- 
tween these parties, which were participated 
in by officers of the Department of Labour. 
The application which had been made for the 
establishment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to deal with this matter was 
accordingly withdrawn. Approximately 120 
employees were said to be affected by the 
settlement. 


Ferry Boat Empioyzees, NortH VANCOUVER, 
B.C.:—A dispute as to wages and working con- 
ditions, between the Corporation of the City 
of North Vancouver, B.C., and the Canadian 
Merchant Service Guild, Inc., representing the 
masters and mates employed in the North 
Vancouver Ferry Service, which received the 
attention of the Department for several weeks, 
was finally adjusted early in September when 
an agreement was concluded between the 
parties concerned. A few days later, as a 
result of intervention by Departmental officers, 
a similar agreement was signed between the 
Corporation of the City of North Vancouver 
and Council No. 7, National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, which brought to 
a conclusion a dispute which had existed for 
some time in respect to engineer officers in 
the Service. 


SAWMILL AND Box Factory Workers, Rim- 
ouskI, P.Q.:—The refusal of Price Brothers 
and Company, Limited, Quebec City, P.Q., to 
grant a wage increase of 10 cents per hour to 
employees in their mills at Rimouski, P.Q,, 
precipitated a strike of approximately 600 em- 
ployees on the morning of September 6. As 
the Company was engaged on war contracts, 
a cessation of work was illegal. As soon as 
this information was given to the men they 
agreed to resume work and have the dispute 
dealt with through the Conciliation Service of 
the federal Department of Labour. An officer 
of the Department reached Rimouski on the 
9th and as a result of his mediation an agree- 
ment was concluded which provided for wage 
increases and a cost-of-living bonus. Following 
this settlement, the Departmental officer 


negotiated similar agreements in the sawmills 
of the same Company located at Matane and 
Priceville. 


Factory Workers, Montreat, P.Q.—A strike 
of 49 employees of the Rutherford Sash & 
Door Company, Montreal, P.Q., occurred on 
the morning of September 8, but work was 
resumed the following day when the em- 
ployees were informed that the strike was 
illegal, the company being engaged on war 
work. An investigation of the pay-rolls of 
the firm indicated that the labour conditions 
of the contract were being observed, and this 
was made known to the men after they had 
returned to their jobs. 


Founpry Workers, SARNIA, OnrTario—On 
September 10 a conciliator of the Department 
of Labour visited Sarnia in connection with a 
complaint that Mueller, Limited, at that 
point had refused to meet a committee repre- 
senting Lodge 1091, International Association 
of Machinists, and Local 84, International 
Union of Polishers, Buffers, Platers and 
Helpers, to discuss a proposed agreement cov- 
ering wages and working conditions in the 
brass polishing and plating department. In 
the latter part of August a Commissioner had 
investigated an allegation of this union that 
the firm had discharged 49 experienced workers 
in an attempt to break up the newly organized 
local. Some misunderstanding as to the under- 
taking given relating to the re-employment of 
certain of the discharged workers arose and 
the matter was brought to the attention of the 
departmental officer. Informal discussions were 
had with the parties concerned, and confer- 
ences between the management and the union 
followed. An application for the establish- 
ment of a Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation was made on September 12, but this 
was allowed to remain in abeyance pending 
direct negotiations. At the close of September 
it appeared probable that a settlement would 
be reached. It was stated that 350 employees 


‘were directly affected. 


AUTOMOBILE Parts Workers, St. CATHARINES, 
Onrario—On the morning of September 11 a 
strike occurred of employees of McKinnon 
Industries, Limited, St. Catharines, Ontario, 
members of Local 199, United Automobile 
Workers of America, in an attempt to enforce 
a demand for wage increases of 10 cents per 
hour to hourly paid workers and 15 per cent 
to piece workers. The majority report of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation made 
public on August 25, recommended against an 
increase in the present basic rates but a unani- 
mous recommendation was made that a cost- 
of-living bonus should be paid. The company 
agreed to pay the bonus and contended 
that in view of the provisions of P.C. 7440 
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this was the maximum that could be granted. 
On September 24 discussions were opened 
between representatives of the company and 
the union participated in by a Departmental 
officer. The agreement under which work 
was resumed provided that all workers were 
to be re-employed under the conditions 
existing at the time of the strike, and that 
any differences arising out of individual wage 
claims were to be the subject of discussion 
between the company and the union, the 
parties to be assisted by the Chief Concilia- 
tion Officer of the Ontario Department of 
Labour. Thirty-seven hundred employees 
were involved in this dispute. 


UNLICENSED PaRSONNEL, B.C. Coast SteAM-: 


sHip Service, (C.P.R.), Vancouver, BC— 
During the period under review, a dispute 
betveen the B. ‘C. Coast Steamship Service 
and the employees in its Stewards, Deck and 
Engine Room Departments, over the em- 
ployees’ request for changes in rules and rates 
of pay, received the attention of the Depart- 
ment. Several weeks earlier, an application 
had been made for a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation on behalf of the employees, mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees, but this had been 
allowed to remain in abeyance pending the 
findings of a Board which had been established 
to deal with differences respecting wages 
between the Canadian National Railways and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
the standard railway labour organizations, it 
being suggested that the recommendations 
of this Board might provide a basis of 
settlement of the dispute in the B.C. Coast 
Steamship Service. Early in July, representa- 
tions were ‘made by a committee of five that 
the majority of the employees in the Deck 
and Engine Room Departments did not wish 
to be represented by the Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees. A con- 
ciliation officer of the Department dealt with 
this whole matter, and when it became apparent 
that a settlement could not be reached through 
negotiations between the management of the 
company and representatives of the Stewards, 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established to deal with the dispute affecting 
these employees only. At the close of Septem- 
ber a vote was being conducted under the 
auspices of the Department of Labour to 
ascertain if the employees in the Deck and 
Engine Room Departments desired to be repre- 


sented on the Board by the nominee of 
the Brotherhood mentioned. The application 
stated that 975 employees were directly 
affected. 





Lord Soulbury, Chairman of the Assistance 
Board of Great Britain (formerly Mr. Herwald 
Ramsbotham, President of the Board of Edu- 
cation) in a recent address reported in the 
Manchester Guardian expressed the opinion 
that children who ended their schooling at 
fourteen were improperly equipped for the 
workaday world. 

“An experienced investigator has reported 
that the hard core of unemployment is com- 
posed mainly of those who having left school 
at fourteen, or earlier, had taken any available 
job to bring additional money into the home, 
and who in many cases were physically and 
mentally unfit for work because when young 
they did not have enough nourishing food. 

“By far the largest single cause of unem- 
ployment was that “blind alley.” So many 
boys and girls on leaving school wanted to 
help the family budget as soon as possible 
and took jobs in which they had no oppor- 
tunity to acquire skill or aptitude of lasting 
value, and at eighteen they find themselves 
stranded.” 


—— 


The Making and Using of Index Numbers 
by Wesley C. Mitchell, is the title of a bul- 
letin (No. 656) published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics United States Department of 
Labor. In a preface to the bulletin Mr. Isador 
Lubin, Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
states: 

“This study of the making and using of 
index numbers, by Wesley C. Mitchell, was 
originally published in 1915 as part of Bulletin 
173 of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, dealing 
with wholesale-price index numbers in the 
United States and foreign countries. A revision 
of this bulletin, including a revision of Dr. 
Mitchell’s section, was issued as Bulletin 284 
in 1921, following the world-wide revolution 
in prices caused by the war. 

“Tn so far as these bulletins dealt with current 
price-reporting methods they are, of course, 
long since obsolete. However, the section by 
Dr. Mitchell on the making and use of index 
numbers has been in continuing demand, par- 
ticularly in colleges and universities, and, to 
meet this demand, is now being reprinted, with- 
out change, from the original plates.” 

Copies of this bulletin, price 20 cents, may 
be obtained from the United States Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING 
SEPTEMBER, 1941 


Ap HE following table shows the number of 
disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for September, 1941, as compared with the 
previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date fo) employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
*September, 1941..... 27 10,495 79,896 
*Augcust, 1941... 0.03. 33 12,348 32,042 
September 1940...... 15 3,057 6,476 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
ess than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


While the number of disputes and the num- 
ber of workers involved were somewhat lower 
in September than in August there was a con- 
siderable increase in time loss, due chiefly to a 
strike of nearly four thousand workers in an 
automobile parts plant at St. Catharines, Ont., 
which lasted over two weeks, but there was 
also considerable time loss due to strikes of 
metal workers at Toronto, Ont., wood workers 
at Lake Megantic, P.Q., coal miners at Flor- 
ence, N.S., beverage dispensers and canning 
factory workers at Toronto, Ont., and bolt 
factory workers at Vancouver, B.C. Of the 
less important disputes, five lasted one day or 
less and five from two to three days. Eleven 
involved less than one hundred workers each. 

In August, 1941, there was no dispute which 
caused great time loss, but there were 10 which 
resulted in time loss of over one thousand 
days in each case. 

In September, 1940, the only strikes which 
caused considerable time loss were those of 
artificial silk factory workers at Cornwall, Ont., 
and embroiderers in dress factories at Mont- 
real, P.Q. 

Five disputes, involving 2,687 employees, 
were carried over from August and 22 com- 
menced during September. Among those car- 
ried over, one dispute was reported too late 
for inclusion in the tabular statement for 


August given in the September Lasour GazettE. 
Of these 27 disputes, 23 were terminated 
during the month. Four resulted in favour of 
the employers involved, six in favour of the 
workers, eight in compromise settlements, while 
five were indefinite. At the end of the month, 
therefore, there were four strikes or lockouts 
recorded as in progress, namely: Bolt factory 
workers, Vancouver, B.C.; beverage room em- 
ployees and hotel employees, Toronto, Ont., 
and coal miners, Aerial, Alta. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, nor 
does it include disputes as to which informa- 
tion has been received indicating that employ- 
ment conditions are no longer affected but 
which the unions concerned have not yet de- 
clared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to two 
disputes of this nature, namely: packing plant 
employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Sep- 
tember 24, 1940, to November 30, 1940; dairy 
employees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, 
October 8, 1940, to November 30, 1940. 

The dispute involving taxicab drivers, To- 
ronto, Ont., one employer, September 23, 1940, 
to November 30, 1940, which hitherto has been 
included in the above list, was reported by the 
union to have been called off on September 2, 
1941, 

A minor dispute involved 29 workers in a 
metal products factory at Chatham, Ont., 
for three hours on September 3, demanding 
increases in wages. It was explained to the 
employees that under the Order in Council 
of December 16, 1940, P.C. 7440; amended on 
June 27, 1941, increases could not be granted 
and the cost-of-living bonus would be adjusted 
from time to time. Work was then resumed 
by most of the employees. 

A minor dispute involved 27 employees in 
a paper processing establishment at Toronto, 
oun September 10 for two hours. An increase in 
wages was sought. A cost-of-living bonus was 
put into effect and work was resumed. 


A minor dispute at Welland, Ont., in a 
metal manufacturing plant, involved 14 work- 
ers who walked out during a shift when an 
increase in wages was refused on September 12. 
They were replaced in a short time. 


A minor dispute involved about 30 workers 
in a cotton factory at Cornwall, Ont., for two 
hours on September 19. Two men who had 
finished their own work before the end of the 
shift refused to do other work as had been the 
custom on the advice of the union shop steward 
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and were laid off for the balance of the shift. 
The others in the department then ceased work 
for the balance of the shift. The dispute was 
dealt with by the union, it being decided that 
the steward had made a mistake and that 
work should be performed as had been the 
practice. 

A cessation of work by highway construction 
labourers at St. Nicholas, Que., occurred on 
September 26 to obtain an increase in wages, 
but work was resumed in a short time without 
a change in wages. 

A strike of 55 employees in a metal prod- 
ucts factory at Toronto, Ont., began on 
September 17 to obtain recognition of the 
Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. Work 
was resumed after an hour when the manage- 
ment agreed to meet a committee. Another 
stoppage later has been reported but particu- 
lars have not been received. 

A minor dispute involving 9 workers in a 
factory producing bandages, dusters, etc., at 
Brantford, Ont., for one half day on August 
28 was not reported in time for inclusion in 
the September issue of the Lasour GAZETTE. 
Work was resumed pending further proceed- 
ings, 

Disputes between salmon fishermen and can- 
nery operators on the British Columbia coast 
as to prices for fish were reported in the 
press as having caused some delay in fishing 
operations. The reports received were that 
no strikes were called and that the fish were 
not yet running in volume before agreements 
were reached. 

The “slow down” policy adopted by a 
number of coal miners in Nova Scotia since 
the spring in protest against the agreement 
on wages, etc., was called off at the end of 
September. Strikes had occurred on April 14 
and July 15 (Lasour Gazertn, August, p. 944). 
In August the operators suspended numbers 
of the miners reducing output and others 
refusing to take their places, so that several 
collieries were operated on only one shift 
per day for some weeks. Following the full 
resumption of work the cost-of-living bonus 
was increased from 90 cents per week to $3.45 
as outlined elsewhere in this issue. 

Mining 

Coal miners in the colliery at Aerial, 
Alberta, ceased work on September 30, de- 
manding that boys working on the tipple 
should receive men’s pay at $462 per day 
instead of $2.62 to $3.63. As these rates were 
in accordance with the union agreement this 
was refused. The Department of Labour re- 
ported the strike to the district president of 
the union and he ordered the miners back to 
work as any dispute should be dealt with 
under the terms of the agreement which pro- 


vides for arbitration if not settled by nego- 
tiations. Work was resumed on October 3. 


Manufacturing 


Vegetable Foods, Etc——The strike of canning 
factory workers at New Toronto on September 
6 involved 300 out of 500 employees, mem- 
bers of the Packing House Workers’ Organi- 
zing Committee who demanded increases in 
wages, and certain changes in working con- 
ditions. The management negotiated with a 
committee of employees and discussed their 
proposals at a general meeting of the em- 
ployees on September 7. A resumption of 
work on the next day was expected. Only 
200 reported for work and a committee re- 
fused to negotiate unless accompanied by a 
union organizer, to which the management 
would not agree. The provincial government 
arranged for the transportation of over 100 
farmers and farm help from the vegetable 
growing districts to assist in canning their 
produce, also for their accommodation. As a 
result of conciliation by the provincial authori- 
ties a settlement was reached providing for a 
general increase in wages of three cents per 
hour bringing the minimum scale for women 
to 33-5 cents per hour, boys 35 cents, and men 
48 cents, and a grievance committee, the 
Ontario Department of Labour to assist in 
settling any disputes. 


Miscellaneous Wood Products—The strike 
of sawmill workers at Fort William was for an 
incrase in wages of 10 cents per hour and the 
eight-hour day. The establishment was 
operated one shift per day instead of two, 
throughout the strike as only about half of the 
employees ceased work. As a result of con- 
ciliation by an official of the Ontario De- 
partment of Labour work was resumed on 
September 8. Some minor concessions were 
reported to have been made. A number of 
members of a picket were convicted on 
charges of watching and besetting and were 
fined $5 each and costs. 


Metal Products—The strike of metal work- 
ers at Toronto on August 28 to obtain an 
agreement with a local of the Steel Workers’ 
Organizing Committee, affiliated with the 
Canadian Congress of Labour, on wages and 
working conditions followed the report of a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act on July 30, (Lasour Gazerrs, 
September, pp. 1070-1073). The Board had 
taken a ballot of the employees and out of 
2,766 entitled to vote it was found that 1,524 
were in favour of representation by the Union, 
and 160 were against, the remainder not 
voting. The Board recommended that the 
management should negotiate with the union. 
As the negotiations did not result in an agree- 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1941* 


Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation —_—_—_—_—______———_| inman Particularsf 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to September, 1941 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Sydney Mines, 1 25 75 |Commenced August 27, 1941; for increased 
N.S. wages; terminated Sept. 4; return of work- 
ers pending further negotiations; indefinite. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Misc. Wood Products— 
Sawmill workers, Fort 1 154 770 |Commenced August 19, 1941; for union recog- 
William, Ont. nition, increased wages and eight-hour day; 


terminated Sept. 6; conciliation (provin- 
cial); in favour of employer. 
Metal Products— 
Metal products factory 1 2,120 10,625 |Commenced August 28, 1941; for union agree- 
workers, Toronto, Ont. ment, wage increases, etc.; terminated 
Sept. 6; conciliation (federal), work re- 
sumed pending further negotiations; com- 
promise. 


Bolt factory workers, a 53 1,325 |Commenced August 30, 1941; for union recog- 
Vancouver, B.C. nition; unterminated. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employ- 66 330 3,000 |Commenced August 19, Sept. 1, etc., 1941; 
ees, Toronto, Ont. for new union agreement covering addi- 


tional classes of workers; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during September, 1941 


MINING, ETC.— 
Clay and silica miners, St. 1 30 30.;Commenced Sept. 2; against working with 
Remi d’Amherst, P.Q. man of alien enemy origin; terminated 
Sept. 2; negotiations; in favour of workers 
(man dismissed). 
| 25 375 {Commenced Sept. 8; for increased wages ; 
terminated Sept. 24; negotiations; com- 
promise (some increase granted). 
Coal miners, Florence, N.S. 1: 700 3,500 |Commenced Sept. 16; re erection of booms 
in mine; terminated Sept. 20; work re- 
sumed pending negotiations; indefinite. 


Coal miners, Sydney Mines, A 
N.S. 


Coal miners (wheelers), 1 (a) 29 116 |Commenced Sept. 17; for increased wages; 
Minto, N.B. terminated Sept. 20; work resumed pend- 
ing negotiations; in favour of employer. 
Coal miners, Aerial, Alta... 1 142 142 |Commenced Sept. 30; for increased wages 
for tipple boys; unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Vegetable Foods, etc.— 
Canning factory workers, 1 300 2,100 ;Commenced Sept. 6; for increased wages, 
New Toronto, Ont. . union recognition, etc.; terminated Sept. 
13; conciliation (provincial), compromise; 
Flour mill workers, To- 1 120 360 |Commenced Sept. 8; for increased wages 
ronto, Ont. terminated Sept. 11; negotiations; com- 


promise (some increase granted). 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 


Women’s clothing workers 18 300 900 |Commenced Sept. 4; for supplementary in- 
(dresses), Montreal, crease in cost of living bonus; terminated 
PQ; Sept. 6; arbitration (impartial chairman 

; for industry); in favour of workers. 

Children’s garment press- i 20 20 |Commenced Sept. 12; for increased wages; 

ers, Montreal, P.Q. terminated Sept. 12; negotiations; in fa- 
} vour of workers. 

Hosiery knitters, London, 1 76 190 |Commenced Sept. 18; against operating other 

nt. machines at lower wages; terminated Sept. 


20; conciliation (provincial); work re- 
sumed pending settlement; indefinite. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING SEPTEMBER, 1941*—Concluded 


Number involved | Time loss 
Industry, occupation ——__—_—_—___—_——__| inman Particularst 
and locality Establish- working 
ments | Workers days 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during September, 1941—Conc. 


MANUFACTURING—Conc. 
Misc. Wood Products— 


Wood products factory 1 450 3,600 {Commenced Sept. 1; for 10% wage increase; 
workers, Lake Megan- terminated Sept. 10; conciliation (provin- 
tic, P.Q. cial); in favour of workers. 

Barrel factory workers, 1 ery ee 400 |Commenced Sept. 4; against dismissal of 
Waterloo, Ont. worker (re seniority); terminated Sept. 6; 

| negotiations; in favour of workers. 

Sawmill and box factory 1 400 800 |Commenced Sept. 6; for increased wages ; 
workers, Rimouski, terminated Sept. 8; conciliation (federal), 
P®. work resumed pending settlement; com- 

promise (some increase granted). 

Sash, box, etc., factory 1 AQ 140 |Commenced Sept. 8; for increased wages; 
workers, Montreal, P.Q. terminated Sept. 10; conciliation (federal); 


in favour of employer. 
Metal Products— 


Automobile parts factory 1 3,700 50,000 |Commenced Sept. 11; for increased wages; 
workers, St. Catharines, terminated Sept. 27; conciliation (federal), 
Ont. work resumed pending negotiations; indefi- 
nite. 
Metal pipe factory work- 1 31 35 |Commenced Sept. 29; for increased wages; 
ers, Crowland, Ont. terminated Sept. 30; negotiations; compro- 
mise (adjustment in bonus and hours). 
CONSTRUCTION— 
Miscellaneous— 
Airport construction work- sr 150 75 |Commenced Sept. 11; for increased wages; 
ers, Moncten, N.B. terminated Sept. 11; negotiations, work 
resumed pending settlement; indefinite. 
Airport construction work- 1 750 750 |Commenced Sept. 16; for increased wages; 
ers, Moncton, N.B. terminated Sept. 17; conciliation (federal); 
compromise (some increases granted). 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Pailways— 
Track labourers, Moncton, 1 160 240 |Commenced Sept. 22; for increased wages; 
N.B. fi terminated Sept. 23; negotiations; com- 
promise (some increase granted). 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Civic labourers, Perth, 1 re 35 |Commenced Sept. 11; for increased wages; 


Ont. terminated Sept. 16; return of workers; in 
favour of employer (cost of living bonus 


offer accepted). 
Business and Personal— 


Hotel employees, Niagara 1 50 200 |Commenced Sept. 12; against discharge of 
Falls, Ont. workers; terminated Sept. 16; conciliation 
(provincial), work resumed pending arbi- 
tration; in favour of workers. 
Hotal employees, Toronto 1 186 93 |Commenced Sept. 30; for increased wages 
Ont. and closed shop; unterminated. 





* Preliminary data, based where possible on dircct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 
plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 

t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 

(a) 190 indirectly affected. 
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ment a strike was called. As a result of con- 
ciliation by the Department of Labour work 
was resumed when the employing company 
agreed to continue negotiations for an agree- 
ment with a union committee, any points not 
agreed upon to be arbitrated. 

The strike of automobile parts factory work- 
ers at St. Catharines on September 11 followed 
the report of a Board under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act (Lasour Gazette, 
September, pp. 1055-1062). The workers de- 
sired wages raised to the scales in the auto- 
moble plants in Oshawa and Windsor but the 
Board hheld that the plant could not be con- 
sidered as engaged in that industry and that as 
wage rates were already higher than in 1929 
or any later year no further increase could 
be recommended in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Order in Council of December 
16, 1940, P.C. 7440, as amended on June 27, 
1941, P.C. 4648 (Lasour Gazette, July, 1941, 
supplement, pp. 3-4). A cost-of-living bonus 
of $1.50 per week was recommended and this 
was paid by the company. The settlement as 
a result of conciliation by the Department of 
Labour is outlined elsewhere in this issue. 


The strike of bolt factory workers at Van- 
couver followed the report of a Board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(Lasour Gazette, September, pp. 1067-1070). 
The Board recommended a wage scale which 
provided for increases in wages of 5 cents 
per hour and other terms of employment, all 
of which were accepted by both parties. The 
Board recommended against holidays with 
pay at present and a majority of the Board 
recommended negotiations for a union agree- 
ment, the representative of the company dis- 
senting. The company refused to sign a union 
agreement and the strike commenced on 


August 30. The plant was producing rivets 
for shipbuilding but it was reported that 
large stocks were on hand. Shipyard workers 
adopted resolutions in support of the strike 
and it was reported that a sympathetic strike 
was possible. Conciliation by the western 
representative of the Department of Labour 
did not result in a settlement by the end of 
the month. Early in October the Minister 
of Labour, being in Vancouver, arranged for 
a resumption of work, the dispute to be again 
referred to the Board and its decision to be 
made binding. 

Service—The strike of beverage dispensers 
in 9 hotels in Toronto which commenced on 
August 19 for renewal of agreements with the 
international union, with clauses as to other 
classes of hotel employees, extended to 58 
other hotels on September 1 when the agree- 
ments with these had expired, increasing the 
number of employees involved to 330. Several 
of the hotels had signed agreements with the 
union without being involved in the strike 
and others signed from time to time. At the 
end of the month it was reported that 45 hotels 
were still involved in the dispute, employing 
195 workers. A number of these hotels were 
reported to have recognized the Tapmen and 
Waiters’ Protective Union, a new organization 
formed by their employees who did not strike. 
The new agreement desired by the interna- 
tional union provided for an increase in wages 
of $2 per week bringing the rate for waiters 
to $26 and for tapmen to $28 and this was not 
objected to by the hotel proprietors and all 
were reported to be paying this scale. On 
the ground that none of their employees were 
on strike, several of the hotel proprietors 
obtained injunctions against picketing with 
signs stating that employees were on strike. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the March, 1941, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
Countries, 1940.” The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, and for such countries the figures 
are not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 


are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries con- 
cerned. Information as to particular disputes 
is taken for the most part from newspapers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs as noted in the Lasour Gazerts, August, 
1940, page 760. 
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The number of disputes beginning in July 
was 60 and 5 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 65 dis- 
putes in progress during the month; 16,500 
workers were involved in the disputes in pro- 
gress during the month, and the time loss was 
25,000 working days. 

Of the 60 disputes which began during July, 
12 arose out of demands for increased wages 
and 28 were over other wage questions, one 
over working hours, 9 were over questions 
regarding employment of particular classes 
or persons, 10 arose cut of questions respecting 
working conditions. During July, final settle- 
ments were reached in the case of 45 disputes, 
of which 5 were settled in favour of workers, 
31 in favour of employers and 9 resulted in 
compromise settlements. In 15 other dis- 
putes, work was resumed pending negotiations. 

A strike of 1,600 employees of a stocking 
manufacturing establishment in Middlesex 
occurred July 23. Work was resumed the next 
day and the strikers’ demand for a week’s 
vacation with pay was subsequently granted. 

At Leeds, 2,000 women employees of an 
engineering firm were on strike from Septem- 
ber 25 to 29, over a demand of some of their 
number for a weekly bonus. Work was re- 
sumed pending negotiations. 


United States 


Preliminary figures show the number of 
strikes beginning in August as 460, involving 
190,000 workers in the new strikes. The time 
loss for all disputes in progress during the 
month was 1,825,000 working days. 

A strike of 4,000 anthracite coal miners 
began September 9, at Hazelton, Pennsylvania, 
and spread to other mines in the district, 
making 20,000 idle by September 12, and a 
total of about 22,000 by September 29. The 
strikers demanded that recent increases in 
union dues and assessments, which are by 
agreement deducted from their wages, be 
rescinded. Work was resumed early in October. 

Bituminous coal miners, numbering about 
44,000 and employed in “captive mines”, that 
is mines whose output is entirely for the use of 
large steel companies, were on strike from Sep- 
tember 15 to September 19. Work was resumed 
for 30 days or longer while further negotiations 
were taking place as to the union’s demand for 
a closed shop. These mines are located in 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Kentucky. 

Bituminous coal miners in Alabama were on 
strike from September 2, protesting against 
the alleged unreasonable delay in negotiations 
for a permanent agreement in which the union 
was demanding an increase in the basic wage 
and paid vacations. About 20,000 miners were 
involved. On September 5, the union com- 
mittee decided to ask the local unions to 
accept the offer of the National Mediation 


Board to hear the case, and that work be 
resumed September 8. 

A strike of 4,000 steel mill employees at 
Ensley, Alabama, on September 26, over a 
number of grievances spread to other mills 
of the company, involving in all 17,000 workers, 
in protest against the sending of state guards- 
men to the plant to preserve order. The 
strike was settled September 29, when the 
guards were withdrawn under certain condi- 
tions, and the grievances were to be negotiated. 

Two automobile plants in Detroit, Michigan, 
were closed September 30, following strikes 
of a few hundred men in each case, and a 
third establishment was closed due to lack of 
parts from one of them. In all about 30,000 
workers were idle for two days. 

A strike of,seamen, chiefly at Atlantic and 
Gulf Coast ports, began September 13, with 
three merchant ships, and by September 23, 
there were 25 ships involved. The demand 
was for increased war bonus payments on 
voyages to war zones and that the West 
Indies be considered a war zone. The strike 
was settled September 24, when it was agreed 
that work be resumed and the dispute referred 
to the National Defence Mediation Board. 


Injured Workmens’ Rehabilitation Clinic 
in Ontario 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board has opened the first curative workshop 
to be established by any compensation board 
or fund in Canada or the United States. For 
some years the Board has maintained a physio- 
therapy clinic and the latest development 
combines physio-therapy and the “passive” 
treatments for lame muscles and stiff joints, a 
curative workshop and recreation with group 
exercises under qualified professional direction. 
This curative workshop furnishes the needed 
“half-way station” between a worker’s con- 
valescence and his ability to take a full-time 
job, especially in cases where the occupation 
has been a heavy one and the employer is not 
willing or is unable to provide the injured man 
with a change of work. During training the 
workers are guests of the compensation fund, 
in supervised boarding houses or on main- 
tenance allowance if living with relatives or 
friends. In the curative workshop the injured 
person is given interesting things to do and a 
cheerful atmosphere to work in. He makes 
what he wants to make, paying for materials 
and keeping the product. He is helped to 
forget his pains and troubles by thinking about 
the article he is making or the tasks he is 
doing; also knowing that the compensation 
officers have a plan for his future and will do 
everything possible to speed his new start in 
life. 
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AMENDMENT TO CANADA’S FAIR WAGES POLICY 


All Employees of Government Contractors and Sub-contractors now 
included under Minimum Rates—Text of New Order in Council 


ANADA’S Fair Wages Policy, adopted 

originally by Resolution of Parliament 
in 1900, and subsequently expressed in Orders 
in Council, requires government contractors to 
pay on government work wage rates not less 
than those generally accepted as current for 
competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is performed. 

In 1935 the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act gave the policy the further sanction of 
an Act of Parliament so far as it applied to 
the building trades and construction work. 
Under this Act schedules of specific current 
rates are furnished all contractors. 

For contracts for the manufacture and 
supply of goods, 1.e., for practically all govern- 
ment contracts except in the field of construc- 
tion, the provisions of Orders in Council 
requiring the payment of current rates remain 
in force. 

In 1934 these were supplemented by pre- 
scribing minimum wage rates as follows: 

1. Not less than the rates prescribed under 

any provincial law, and, in all cases, 
2. Not less than 30 cents an hour for males 
18 years of age or over, and 

3. Not less than 20 cents an hour for females 
18 years of age or over. 

4. Not less than the minimum wage rates 
of Nova Scotia for males and females 
under 18 years of age in certain Mari- 


time provinces where no minimum wage 
legislation was in effect. 


On May 30, 1941, these conditions were 
amended by Order in Council P.C. 3884 which 
increased the minimum wage rates to 35 cents 
and 25 cents respectively for males and 
females over eighteen years of age, made 
provision for a system of permits to employ 
beginners and handicapped workers at sub- 
standard rates, and provided penalties for 
non-compliance. 


On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
and rates were prescribed for all employees of 
government contractors and sub-contractors. 
These are set forth in Section 2 of the Order 
which is reprinted below. 

The three major changes made by the new 
Order are: (1) The application of the mini- 
mum rates to all employees of government 
contractors and sub-contractors and not only, 
as previously, to those employees actually 
engaged on government work; (2) The addi- 
tion of a new minimum wage rate of 20 cents 
per hour for employees under 18 years of age 
whose rates previously had been set by 
provincial regulation; (3) The authorization 
of special beginners’ rates without permits 
unless the number of beginners exceeds a 
quota of 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees in any establishment. 


Text of Order in Council P.C. 7679 


The following is the text of the new Order 


in Council: 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports that 
it is necessary in the interests of industrial 
peace and the furtherance of the war effort to 
make more effective provision for the payment 
of minimum wage rates by contractors and 
subcontractors engaged in the manufacture of 
supplies for the Government of Canada; 

And whereas the Minister of Labour, after 
consultation with the provincial Ministers of 
Labour and with the concurrence of the Min- 
ister of Munitions and Supply and the Labour 
Co-ordination Committee, recommends that 
Order in Council dated 30th May, 1941 (P.C. 
3884), be rescinded and a new Order made, as 
hereinafter set forth; 

Now therefore, His xcellency the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to revoke Order 
in Council P.C. 3884 of 30th May, 1941, and it 
is hereby revoked, effective October I, 1941. 

His Excellency in Council, under and by 
virtue of the War Measures Act (Chapter 206. 
R.S.C. 1927), is further pleased to order and 
doth hereby order as follows: 

1. As used in this order, unless the context 
otherwise requires, 


(a) “Minister” means the Minister of Labour 
or his duly authorized representative. 


(b) “Contractor” means any person, firm, or 
corporation manufacturing munitions of 
war or products of any nature under any 
contract, including contracts entered into 
prior to and still in force on the effective 
date of this order, with the Government 
of Canada, or any agency thereof, whether 
in its own behalf or on behalf of any 
other Government or agency thereof. 

(c) “Subcontractor” means any person, firm, 

or corporation to whom any part of the 

work of any such contract is sublet 
directly or indirectly. 

“Establishment” means any premises in 

which any part of the work of any such 

contract is performed. 


2. No contractor or subcontractor shall em- 
ploy any person, other than an apprentice 
being trained under an approved long term 
indenture or other formal written agreement 
or a_ handicapped worker employed under 
special permit issued by the Minister, in any 
establishment at less than the following mini- 
mum wage rates: 

(a) For male employees eighteen years of 
age or over, except with respect to 
beginners as hereinafter provided, and 
for any employee regardless of sex or 
age who holds a certificate of graduation 
from a recognized pre-employment school 


(d 


Ve 
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under Canada’s War Emergency Train- 
ing Programme and is employed in the 
work for which trained, 35 cents an 
hour; 

(b) For female employees eighteen years of 
age or over, except with respect to 
beginners as hereinafter provided, 25 
cents an hour; 

(c) For male or female employees less than 
eighteen years of age, 20 cents an hour; 

(d) For male beginners without previous 
experience in the trade or industry 

20 cents an hour for the first 4 weeks 
of employment, 

25 cents an hour for the second 4 weeks 
of employment, 

30 cents an hour for the third 4 weeks 
of employment, and 

35 cents an hour thereafter; 

(e) For female beginners without previous 

experience in the trade or industry 
20 cents an hour for the first 4 weeks 
of employment, and 
25 cents an hour thereafter. 


3. No contractor or subcontractor shall at 
any time, except by written permission of the 
Minister, employ more than twenty per cent 
of the total number of employees in any 
establishment at the beginners’ rates provided 
in subsections 2 (d) and 2 (e) hereof. 


4. For the purpose of determining the mini- 
mum wage rate of any beginner pursuant to 
subsections 2 (d) and 2 (e) hereof, any period 
of training which such beginner attended of 
less than eight weeks under Canada’s War 
Emergency Training Programme certified by 
the director of the school or training centre 
shall be counted as an equivalent period of 
employment. 

5. If the Minister finds that any contractor 
or subcontractor has employed any person at 
less than the applicable minimum wage rate 
herein prescribed or has otherwise failed to 
pay all wages properly payable, he shall deter- 
mine the amount of wages payable but unpaid 
and, unless the contractor or subcontractor on 
demand delivers a cheque payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada for the full amount 
so determined, shall notify the department or 
agency of the government concerned with the 
contract, which shall withhold payment of such 
amount from the contractor and shall deliver 
a cheque for the required amount to the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for the settlement of claims 
for such wages in the same manner as provided 
by the Regulations made by Order in Council 
dated 25th November, 1940 (P.C. 6801). 


6. (a) Every contractor and _ subcontractor 
shall keep in his establishment a true and 
correct record of the wages paid to and 
the hours worked each day by each of 
his employees, together with a register 
of the names, addresses and ages, if 
under twenty-one years, of all his 
employees. 

(6) Every contractor and subcontractor shall 
furnish such returns showing the number 
of employees, wage rates. hours of labour 
and related matters as the Minister may 
prescribe. 

(c) Every contractor and subcontractor shall 
post and keep posted conspicuously in his 
establishment such placards about wage 
rates and related matters as the Minister 
may prescribe. 

7. Any contractor or subcontractor, or officer 

or agent thereof, who fails to comply with any 
regulation so made or with any provision of 


this order shall be guilty of an offence and 
liable on summary conviction to a fine of not 
more than $200 for the first offence, and not 
less than $500 or more than $1,000 for the 
second offence, and not less than $1,000 for any 
subsequent offence. 

8. This order shall come into force and have 
effect on, from and after the fifteenth day of 
October, one thousand nine hundred and 
forty-one. 





Lumber Workers and Military Training 


With the approach of the logging season, the 
Department of National War Services issued 
the following notice to young men about to 
undertake employment in forestry and allied 
lumbering operations: 

“The Department of National War Services 
wishes to remind every single man or widower 
without children who was 21, 22, 23 or 24 
years of age on July 1, 1940 or who since 
that date has attained or will attain the age 
of 21 years, and therefore subject to call for 
military training under National War Ser- 
vices Regulations, that he may not change his 
stated place of residence without notifying 
his Divisional Registrar. He must advise his 
Divisional Registrar of his new address where 
mail will reach him. 

“Tt is pointed out that while National War 
Services Regulations provide that a man en- 
gaged in lumbering may apply in writing to 
his Divisional Registrar for the postponement 
of the period of his military training, he must 
keep in touch with his Divisional Registrar at 
all time.” 

In issuing this notice it was explained “that 
a farmer who had obtained a postponement to 
engage in farming during the Spring and 
Summer, could not expect to be granted a 
further postponement for the Fall and Winter 
on the grounds that he would be engaged in 
lumbering operations. Such a continued post- 
ponement would effectively constitute _an 
exemption of military training not permissible 
under the Regulations. A man should not 
apply for a postponement at different times in 
the year on the grounds of being engaged in 
different seasonal occupations.” 





Absence from work, on account of sickness 
is expected this year to average 8 days per 
worker, according to the Industrial Hygiene 
Foundation. In the United States this sickness 
absentecism will result in the loss of a billion 
man-hours of work. The Foundation urges 
employers to reduce the health hazards which 
inerease with greater production, pointing out 
that the cutting of the average sick absenteeism 
by one day in the United States would be 
equivalent to adding 60,000 workers on full 
time. 
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STATISTICS RELATING TO LABOUR SUPPLY IN CANADA UNDER 
WAR CONDITIONS 


bulletin entitled “Statistics Relating to 
Labour Supply Under War Conditions” 
has recently been published by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics (Social Analysis Branch). 
This report (which was prepared by A. L. 
Neal and N. Keyfitz, chief and statistician, 
respectively, of the Social Analysis Branch): 
is intended to assemble in a single place the 
main existing information on the subject of 
labour supply in Canada. The sources mainly 
drawn on are the Census of 1931, the National 
Registration of August, 1940, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics Monthly Employment 
Indexes, and the Census of Industry. 


The report anticipates scarcity in the labour 


market and finds two main courses for its 
alleviation: 


(1) Persons not gainfully occupied, such as 
married women, must enter industry at an even 
greater rate than in the past. These will take 
the place of men in work requiring less physical 
strength, while the men are scaled upward 
into work making greater demands upon them. 


(2) There must be a shifting of personnel 
from peacetime to war activities; this means 
a curtailment of demand upon industry for 
production not directly connected with the war. 
With increasing personnel at work, it must be 
noted, even to keep aggregate consumption con- 
stant (and a4 fortiori to reduce aggregate con- 
sumption) it will be necessary to reduce indi- 
vidual purchasing for persons already at work. 


The gainfully occupied population of Canada 
10 years of age and: over numbered 3,927,000 
persons in 1931. The National Registration of 
August, 1940, showed the number of persons 
16 years of age and over gainfully occupied as 
4,564,000. Deducting persons 10 to 15 years 
of age from the Census total leaves 3,875,000 
in 1931, making an increase of 18 per cent. 
Males numbered 3,606,000, against 3,217,000, 
and females 958,000 against 657,000, increases 
of 12 per cent and 46 per cent respectively. 

Statistics of non-agricultural employment as 
published each month by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics indicate a similar trend, rising some 
28 per cent between August, 1931, and August, 
1940. The largest expansion is shown in 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia, but 
significant rises in the Maritimes and Prairies 
are also shown. The percentage increases in 
the indexes between April, 1940 and April, 1941 
were almost equal to the increases over the 
whole decade, and are given below :— 


Per cent 

increase 
Catena soa ae? . Pee ae +26°3 
Maritime Provinces .......... 21:3 
Oueoed MI. BPA... aaeek 27:5 
Ontarie? ts TH PHAN, FOr. eS. PODR 27°9 
Prairie Provinees {20..5....0% 20:7 
British Columbiaw awa see. « 25°9 


These gains overshadow all the changes of 
the entire period from 1926. Manufacturing 
industry has risen from 111 in April, 1938, to 
158 in April, 1941, an increase of 47 points, 
of which 35 were in the year April, 1940, to 
April, 1941. The percentage increases for the 
eight main industrial groups show considerable 
differences :— 

Indexes of employment 


April, April, Per cent 

1940 1941 increase 
Manufacturing ....... 123 °40 4 OSs 2aucore 
POPLIN, “aids, opie » 3 a's 90-0 166-2 84:7 
MBO ed cds walt. oe 164-4 174-1 5:9 
Communication ...... 83-2 93°4 “12-3 
Transportation .......- " 92°8 94-3 13:9 

Construction and main- 

LON SNCE 5.5. ain < sakes 59-6 100-2 68-1 
OPV ACCS pee as ie iene 133-4 158-3 18-7 
Tae aoe aos eats. Graces 137:6, .149«1 8-4 


Sources of Increased Labour Supply 


The report discusses the available sources 
from which additional labour may be drawn 
under six convenient headings provided by 
the International Labour Office publication 
“Labour Supply and National Defence”. 


1. The New Generation 

The number of persons of age 17 in Canada 
in 1931 was just over 210,000. Allowing a 12 
per cent growth since 1931, and taking 98 and 
42 for the percentages of males and females, 
respectively, who are gainfully occupied, i.e., 
normally in the labour market (these were 
the highest percentages gainfully occupied at 
any age in 1931) a crude estimate of the 
boys and girls entering the labour market 
in a year is 115,000 and 50,000, respectively, 
for the present time. This amounts to 14,000 
per month. About 60,000 (mostly girls) 
apparently reach working age each year but 
do not take jobs. 

A reserve of young persons who had never 
worked was built up during the depression 
years. Such persons numbered 32,000 males 
and 459,000 females, as recorded in the Regis- 
tration of August, 1940. These represent only 
the residue of the number available at the 
beginning of the war, for the calculation below 
indicates that the never-worked, along with 
the unemployed, had been drawn on heavily 
since the start of the war. 


Octossr, 1941 


2. The Unemployed 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics estimate 
of unemployed workers dropped from 364,000 
in December, 1939, to 186,000 in December, 
1940. The estimate does not allow for those 
members of the unemployed who have gone 
into the armed forces. 


The number of wage-earners employed, as 
shown in Table 5, is estimated directly from 
the monthly index of employment, using as a 
base the 1931 Census figure. The two other 
columns of Table 5 are computed by less direct 
means. They must take account of the fact 
that for Census purposes a person is not un- 
employed if he or she has never worked, or if 
he or she has a status other than wage-earner. 
The estimate, as developed by the late M. C. 
MacLean, assumes that the gainfully occupied 
(*) increase with the total population, and 
then makes an attempt to allocate increases 
in the wage-earners at work to the unemployed 
and to the other gainfully occupied. 


8. Dilution 

As industry has speeded up and orders have 
increased, employers presumably have taken 
on untrained staff and_ re-distributed their 
skilled workers so as at all times to make the 
most of that element of the labour supply 
which is least available. This has been done 
in conjunction with the introduction of job 
analyses, which have simplified manufacturing 
processes and enabled skilled workers to super- 
vise semi-skilled or unskilled hands (job dilu- 
tion). It is impossible, however, with present 
data to estimate the extent of dilution or the 
skilled manpower conserved thereby. 


4. Restriction of Civilian Production 

The degree of curtailment of industries pro- 
ducing: for the peacetime market in Canada is 
an involved subject, on which a separate study 
is contemplated. It may, however, be noted 
that statistics of employment do not show 
declines in any major industry. 


5. Married Women, Retired Persons, etc. 
Married women, pensioners, and persons 
living on income, represent perhaps the largest 
section of the labour reserve. The registra- 
tion showed 298,000 persons as retired in Aug- 
ust, 1940. While some of these might be open 
to offers of employment they must, as a group, 
be considered either beyond the age of work- 
ing, or, for other reasons, unable or unwilling 
to work. To them must be added 16,000 per- 
sons recorded as in institutions. The great 
bulk of the potential supply of labour seems 
to be among those who have never worked, 





*The Census definition of the gainfully occupied 
includes persons on own account, employers, unpaid 
family workers, and wage-earners (employed or unem- 
ployed). 
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amounting to 491,000 in August, 1940, and 


- home-makers numbering nearly 2,300,000. The 


second of these two categories is entirely 
female, and of the first, 459,000 are females. 
It may be taken for granted that some of the 
491,000 have responsibilities which will not 
permit them to take positions in industry, but 
the great bulk are not encumbered. These 
groups are, of course, smaller to-day than in 
August, 1940, by the amount of their contribu- 
tion to the 30,000 industrial and military 
recruits per month mentioned below. 

Information as to the distribution of married 
women, according to the number of their child- 
ren, is not directly available. For data of this 
kind it is appropriate to refer to the statistics 
of families. Families are classified in the 
census according to employment status of the 
head (i.e., families in which the head is a 
wage-earner, an employer, on “own account.” 
etc.). The published tabulations are presented 
in detail only for families in which the head 
of the family is a wage-earner living with his 
wife. Such families numbered 1,034,000 in 
1931. In only 31,000 of these families was the 
wife at work in 1931, i.e., 1,003,000 women of 
this group were staying at home. This may be 
increased by some part of the group of families 
with own account or employer heads, but it 
would not be sound to multiply simply by 
the ratio of gainfully occupied to wage-earners 
because the wives of farmers are in a very 
different category of availability. The non- 
agricultural households with own account or 
employer heads would add about 10 per cent 
to the 1,003,000, making it about 1,100,000. 

The distribution of the number of children 
per 10,000 census families is as follows:— 


EOLA Aacaiiaace's 10,000 
OeChildmeren cvs! aise a8 2,396 
PMTULIG Abteche tae ca sak es 2,106 
DOROMTULON 6:2 w/o ea eee 1,811 
Troe Perna ON ee eee 1 1,267 
4 or more Children.. .. . 2,420 


If it is assumed that all of the 31,000 women 
working have no children there are left approxi- 
mately 216,000 women with no children, and 
218,000 women with one child, who were not 
gainfully occupied in 19381. 


6. Foreign Workers. 

In the war of 1914-18 there had been a 
heavy previous immigration into Canada, with 
its consequence of a large number of more or 
less unattached workers at the best working 
ages. Table 7 shows 1,108,000 immigrants in 
the three years 1911-13, against 44,000 in the 
period 1936-38. 


In addition to the above six groups the with- 
drawal of persons from “own account” occu- 
pations, and their entry into the wage-earning 
class, which is a feature of most periods of 
industrial expansion, has undobutedly taken 
place, and will continue. 
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Industrial and Military Personnel 


A calculation is outlined using available 
data (and making some approximations) of 
the monthly accretions to Canada’s industrial 
and military personnel, and sources from 
whence these are derived. 


(1) Recruitments to the armed forces of 
Canada since the beginning of the war have 
been stated to be in the neighbourhood of 
300,000. Divided by the 22 months over which 
they have taken place they represent 14,000 
enlistments per month. 


(2) The average of the four-months period, 
September-December, 1939, of wage-earners 
employed (Table 5.) was 2,492,000, and for 
the same period of 1940 it was 2,825,000. Over 
the period of the twelve months, therefore, 
an increase of 333,000 persons is shown—an 
average of about 28,000 per month. 

Thus, industry and the armed forces have 
expanded at the rate of over 40,000 persons per 
month since the beginning of the war. How 
have these been supplied? 


(3): Canadian schools release over 200,000 
boys and girls each year (as already explained). 
Taking 98 per cent of the boys as entering 
the labour market and 42 per cent of the 
girls, an estimated 14,000 per month is 
contributed by new entrants. From these 
should be deducted the retirements, deaths, 
etc. of older members, which may be roughly 
taken at 5,000 per month (x). The “natural 
increase” in the Canadian labour supply is, 
therefore, under 10,000 per month, leaving over 
30,000 to be filled from the ranks of the un- 


employed, persons who have never worked, 
housewives, etc. At 30,000 (xx) per month, 
660,000 have been recruited from among these 
in 22 months of war. It may be assumed this 
has included the majority of the unemployed, 
although it is a well-known fact that plenti- 
ful jobs attract housewives, “own account” 
workers, and others into the labour market 
long before the last unemployment is mopped 
up. 

Additional to paragraphs (1) and (2) above 
are the considerable drain on Canada’s work- 
ing force represented by labour turnover (with 
its waste in constant re-training of workers to 
different jobs) and the necessities of compul- 
sory military service. The number of men 
that will be taken up, in addition to enlist- 
ments to the active service force counted in 
(1) will be increased by draftees, and even 
more by the retention of draftees beyond the 
four-month period of training. 


Tabular Classifications 


The following tabular classifications are taken 
directly from the report and for purposes of 
conformity with the text are given the numbers 
designated in the bulletin even though Tables 
No. 1, No. 3, No. 4A, No. 4B, No. 6 and No. 7 
have been omitted from this review: 





(x) Deaths in Canada 20 years of age and over 
amounted in 1937 to 46,000 males and 39,000 females. 
No estimate can be made of marriages of women 
which result in retirement but it is believed that 
withdrawals from the labour market through retire- 
ment or marriage or old age are reduced to a mini- 
mum in wartime. 

(xx) This rate has, however, probably not been 
in effect from the very first month of war. 


TABLE 2.-THE REGISTERED POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY ECONOMIC STATUS AND SEX, FOR 
CANADA AND THE PROVINCES 


Source: National Registration, August, 1940 


























Economic Status Canada Maritimes Quebec Ontario Prairies British 
Columbia 
MA&.LEs 
ABR TEAS 2 2 ROE OVS Oy HE UTR rea Oo He NN 3,975,930 367,560 | 1,068,500 | 1,353,490 869,580 | 316, 800 
Hiniployer inns cide tils 0 oe4h ciak ls) teppei onl eae 268, 050 19,510 54,340 97,410 77,250 } 19,540 
OAC COunt unis ve Sleigh jects Ween yr eees meee 820,750 90,770 194,920 216, 840 274,350 43, 870 
Einaployees 7S iNT a het ES oth Lae Te 2,517,430 219,790 719,020 917,220 447 , 200 214, 200 
Himployed:: buawad. «90 eR ee Bee ee 2,295,580 197, 800 648,540 844,770 413, 690 190, 780 
Wineimplo vied aie in uel win une nical ia ak ts Cite Ree 221,850 21,990 70, 480 72,450 33,510 23,420 
IRfeGmed te ueisthViy ANA Ar. OR Ere ey ae 237,780 23,970 59,960 82,560 41,980 29,310 
DBCUGOR tS iho ais toma cass lane eo ee 91,600 7,860 26,260 27,420 22, 430 7,630 
INeveraworked.sal) avis. ? et ee et Pee et 31,710 4,880 11,360 8,210 5,300 1,960 
Inmates, of institutions x0) oe ada oc biased scpenree 8,610 780 2,640 3, 830 1,070 290 
FROMMER ERG Te occ ene ree Aten cs creat nets en + lave Cctv « lea Re a) eas see OMe TOSS. 2 PATRI TES. FOP ISTO 
FEMALES 
Tataleyc ae See Peet alle 2 ote ele ea 3, 881, 240 374,100 | 1,088,740 |} 1,375,030 759, 230 284,140 
Kemployer 22g Bae SRS Sa SA ee a a 14,310 1,160 3,370 5, 740 2,660 1,380 
Own account Me 4a kd cet ohh eee eae 53,430 4,720 18, 230 16,910 8, 630 4,940 
Bimployecss. shmeceuee se eee Wd ane ee 890,350 79, 360 271,260 339, 120 140,470 60, 140 
Broplovedl hi liAa aoeias Sokal un ci ees 805, 970 70,330 248,980 307, 120 126, 600 52,940 
VETO LOSTE Chuva ote eRe acces cee a ea ae ee * 84,380 9,030 22, 280 32,000 13,870 7,200 
Feoeieee IO, ARP”. MEP ee ee 61, 460 7,110 10,910 37, 100 4,390 1,950 
Studewtsuasiee dle seh! dicts Bhan teak Weck te 110, 460 11,380 20,190 37, 240 31,500 10, 150 
ING Ver MORO >. eace pt me Sere eae auicaanhnee ee 458,990 56, 950 186,510 91,950 94, 160 29,420 
Inmates'of institutions, ...7..055) 700.8. 204 7,620 790 3,250 2,680 880 20 
Homémakensi ay. Seo. pty at aoe el 2, 284, 620 212, 630 575,020 844, 290 476,540 176, 140 


ae 
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TABLE 5.—ESTIMATES OF WAGE-EARNERS AND UNEMPLOYED WAGE-EARNERS, JANUARY, 1938- 
DECEMBER, 1940 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Social Analysis Branch 


Number | Number 
Number | of Wage- | of Wage- 

Month of Wage- | earners earners 
earners at Unem- 

work ployed 


(000’s omitted) 








DATUM LOCO nT the a ee Oke 2,703 2,300 403 
Hebruary. ties etac ede 2,661 24225 436 
LOG) Sine, Bie huss Ais oy oe Ain 2,619 2.163 456 
ATU Reade ESR CE 2,649 2. 212 437 

Sy CAM aha), ot Pins Sh al eh sk 2,704 2,304 400 
HIVEOGS a ARE ate ste a) Aine aiaae Co QELS 2,338 387 
UU a tes Bev pee enced ea AMO IN 2,715 2,308 407 
DAQTOUIS Gi iceee ii cute ec eM 2,746 DWOLe 368 
September Man. Mave, 2,748 2,402 346 
Oetobertealh h lS Re 4 sh ei 2 od 2,359 378 
ING VeMuDern...c4stknlsutnes. 2,744 2,346 398 
December eee ae: Leh as: 2,697 2,225 472 
SBMUOTY 5) TOS Oi gsc ctet, bisjesuale 2,678 2,193 485 
HeDTaary Arne oe eo, cone 2,684 2,193 491 
Whelan, Wael ihen shea yyy cued Sh 2,655 2,161 494 
TAD ETAT MPRA HARA Aerie th a: gee 2, 659- 2,186 473 
Ri BeOS Aaah nis tie Wie 2,724 2,329 395 
JUNC Hey kee aie enger eA 2,754 2,385 369 
PL ea supies AN aan Ris a Dowie 2,419 352 
ANIGUSE An eeey . Ce eeene, UNay ae! 2,793 2,461 332 




















Number | Number 

Number | of Wage- | of Wage- 

Month of Wage- | earners | earners 

earners at Unem- 

work ployed 

(000’s omitted) 

SEPLOWMOOT.. CODY re puree oe ue = 2,806 2,506 300 
OCTOBER Gh SIs. LR SA. BF 2,828 2,545 283 
ANC UENO STs: ght Ne eae mee ee yee 2,821 24525 296 
TWRECCTOIICL eo neces se eeu. Dodo 2,393 364 
January, 1940 Ooe 2,355 377 
Hebruatey despot cideiss Dee 2,338 387 
INVERT ere enna tey sure, tah 2 2,695 2,304 391 
Aaa RIEL Ss CEL COS PN £9: 2,720 2,353 367 
YTD RAIA, UD Ras vente hee ae 2,794 2,489 305 
ARTOOY SS hale pt aie ea LON Paans relste reat 2,843 2,568 275 
Sys. | RR 2,872 2,634 238 
LN CA TSR Pegg Ch Ee ORO T. MAAOEY 2,910 2,709 201 
SEPUCMIDEL coco t ne over mere ta 2,962 2, 805 157 
Metober 2a) es 2,986 2,867 119 
INGIeMIDery Vig teu cea Muna 2,994 2, 865 129 
Weeemiloer Oi Way YE aN 2,948 2. 162 186 
Janmare; W94Ds Oa Mite eh Haak Abs 2 QBeee Nee 
LE EEN on ENA RP OM darn y MNT Bi Ee DS SO Dh amet ee 
Meche Se a SE BELA ot OOO takers Ree 
ARTEL BION OO ah SUL Bh he alld NE ia 2 OOS His Ns aS 


Mechanics of Reporting Priority Unemployment in U.S.A. 


Defense, the official weekly of the United 
States Office of Emergency Management in 
the issue of October 14, outlines the new 
system of quick reporting on priority unem- 
ployment in the United States. The system 
provides a check on all serious cases of prior- 
ities unemployment and has been set up by 
the Labor Division of the Office of Production 
Management and the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 


The 1,500 public employment offices of the 
Federal-State Employment Service system 
have been directed to make immediate reports 
of lay-offs or shortening of average weekly 
hours of work, caused by shortages of materials 
or parts or because of a Government curtail- 
ment order. A separate report will be made 
for each plant so affected. 


Copies of a new report form, have been sent 
to all the local employment offices, with 
instructions for prompt handling. 


Each report made will. be sent to the 
Washington office of the United States Em- 
ployment Service for the information of the 
OPM Labor Division, with copies to the OPM 
Regional Labor Supply Committee, the nearest 
office of the OPM Division of Contract Dis- 
tribution, and the State Employment Service 
headquarters. 


Where the reports indicate the possibility 
of serious unemployment in the community, 
more detailed surveys will be made as the 
basis of possible certification of the affected 
community for special preference in the 
awarding of defence contracts and subcontracts. 
(For other references to priorities unemploy- 
ment in the United States see this issue pages 
1183 and 1184.) 

The new report form is to be filled out and 
sent in by local employment offices, whenever 
either of the two following situations has 
arisen because of shortages of material or parts 
or because of a Government curtailment order, 


(1) A total of 50 or more workers are 
scheduled for lay-off or have been laid off 
(and not rehired or replaced) during the pre- 
ceding 3 months. 


(2) The average weekly hours of work of 
200 or more workers are scheduled to be 
reduced 10 hours or more, or have been 
reduced that amount (and not restored) dur- 
ing the preceding 3 months. 

Subsequent reports on the same form are 
to be made for any establishment if further 
curtailments are made in workers or work- 
weeks. 
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CURTAILMENT OF INSTALMENT BUYING IN CANADA 


Order of Wartime Prices and Trade Board Restricts Instalment Sales and 
Operations of Lending Institutions to Check Increasing Demand for 


Consumers’ Goods. 


RASTIC restrictions on instalment sales 
by retail stores, and on the operations of 
lending institutions in respect of instalment 
credit transactions were announced on October 
11 by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
The order respecting consumer credit became 
effective Tuesday, October 14, and is designed 
to assist in curbing price increases by checking 
the steadily accelerating demand for consumer 
goods. 
Under its terms, which apply to a wide 
range of both new and used goods, it is pro- 
vided that: 


1. The down payment on any goods affected 
by the order, which are bought on the instal- 
ment plan, other than private passenger auto- 
biles, must henceforth be a minimum of one- 
third of the total cash price and in no case 
less than $10 at the time of delivery. The bal- 
ance must be paid in full within twelve months, 
with minimum monthly payments of $5 each. 


2. The minimum down payment on private 
passenger automobiles is fifty per cent of the 
cash purchase price. On cars costing less than 
$500, the balance must be paid within twelve 
months, and on cars costing over $500, within 
eighteen months. 


3. Every instalment sale contract must be 
in writing and must include an itemized state- 
ment setting out the cash price, the down 
payment, the cash balance, the interest, finance, 
or credit charges, the time balance, and the 
terms of payment. A copy of the contract 
must be furnished the buyer within five days 
following delivery of the purchased article. 


4. All loans for business or farming purposes, 
or loans secured by real estate, are exempt 
from the regulations, but small instalment 
loans may not be made for a period of more 
than twelve months unless the borrower cer- 
tifies that the loan will not be used for the 
purchase of an article affected by this order, 
or to replace money already used for this 
purpose. 


5. All persons and firms selling or lending on 
the instalment plan are automatically licensed 
by the Board until further notice, and must 
apply for a renewal of their licence when so 
directed. 


6. To prevent the common practice of leav- 
ing the largest payment until the last, with 
the hope of refinancing the so-called “balloon,” 
the Board has provided that all instalment pay- 
ments must be approximately equal in amount 
and payable at equal intervals not exceeding 


one month, and that the period of credit may 
not be extended without an affidavit or statu- 
tory declaration that unforeseen circumstances 
have arisen which would involve undue hard- 
ship if the extension were not granted. 

7. Every person selling on the instalment 
plan must, if a buyer so requests, quote the 
cash price for any of the listed articles. 


8. None of the listed articles can be pur- 
chased on a charge account if the account is 
more than a certain time in arrears. 


9. A person may not, by borrowing money 


from a bank or other loan corporation upon 


the security of a listed article purchased during 
the previous 45 days, obtain more credit, or 
credit for a longer period of time than if he 
had originally bought the article under the 
instalment terms now prescribed. 


10. The original credit period may not be 
extended by renewal or by borrowing the 
money from another source without an affi- 
davit or statutory declaration of necessity. 


11. Instalment loan contracts must be in 
writing and must show the terms of payment. 
If the loan is made on the security of an 
article named in the order which has been 
purchased during the previous 45 days, the 
contract must also set forth the actual pur- 
chase price of the article and the amount of 
the minimum down payment prescribed by the 
Board’s order. 


12. No instalment contracts now in force for 
articles affected by the order, may be renewed, 
extended or Altered except in accordance with 
the terms prescribed by the Board’s order, and 
no additional listed articles may be added to 
existing contracts. The provision of the order 
requiring a declaration of necessity does not, 
however, apply to the renewal, revision, or re- 
financing of any instalment contract now out- 
standing, but any subsequent renewal, revision, 
or re-financing must be in accordance with the 
order. 

List of Articles 


The following is a list of the articles, new 
or used, which are subject to the provisions of 
the order: 


Automobiles, new or used, adapted or adapt- 
able for passenger use with seating capacity for 
not more than ten persons each; accessories, 
automobile; air conditioners, room unit; air 
conditioning systems, home; appliances, electric, 
gas or oil, for household use; bedding; bicycles; 
boats, pleasure boats, power driven, except when 
sold for commercial use or use in the fisheries; 
boots and shoes; chinaware, porcelain and semi- 
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porcelain; cleaners; vacuums; clocks; clothing; 
cutlery; draperies: dryers, hair, electric; fans, 
electric; floor coverings; furniture; furs ‘and 
fur wearing apparel; “glassware of all kinds; 
handbags, purses and vanity cases; heaters, port- 
able electric; heaters, water, for household use; 
ironers, electric, for ‘household use; irons, elec- 
tric, for household use; jewellery of all kinds; 
kettles, electric, for household use; lamps, for 
household use; linens; luggage; mattresses and 
bed springs; mirrors; mixers, food, electric, for 
household use; motor bicycles; motorcycles; 
motors, designed for use in power driven boats, 
except ‘when sold for commercial use or use in 
the fisheries; motors, outboard, except when sold 
for commercial use or use in the fisheries; pads, 
heating, electric; pencils, mechanical; pens, 
fountain; pereolators, electric, for household use; 
phonographs, including record playing devices: 
photographic equipment, including cameras and 
projection equipment; radios, phonographs and 
combinations, including record playing devices; 
razors; refrigerators, for household use; roast- 
ers, electric, for household use; sewing machines, 
for household use; silverware, solid or plated; 
of all kinds; sports and games equipment; stoves, 
electric, gas or oil, for household use; teles- 
copes and binoculars: tires and tubes, auto- 
mobile; toasters, electric, for household use; 
toiletware of all kinds; waffle irons, electric, for 
household use; wall coverings; washing machines, 
electric or gasoline, for household use; watches; 
waxers and polishers. 


Credit and Cash Terms 


The Board’s order provides that instalment 
sellers must clearly differentiate between the 
cash and credit price of articles affected and 
the cash price must be less than the credit 
price. The cash price is defined as “the pur- 
chase price of any article if paid in full on 
delivery, whether in money or goods or both, 
including any taxes and installation, transporta- 
tion, or service charges payable by the pur- 
chaser, but excluding any cost of insurance, 
interest, finance, or other credit charges.” The 
credit price, on the other hand, is defined as 
“the total price of any article sold under a 
contract of sale, including any finance, service, 
and installation charges, taxes, insurance 
premiums, and legal and other fees payable by 
the purchaser under the terms of the contract.” 

The down payment is defined as “any pay- 
ment or payments, whether in money or goods 
or both, made on or before delivery of any 
article nidex a contract of sale.” It will thus 
be noted that the minimum down payment 
includes the value of any “trade-in.” 

An exception from the regular credit terms 
is made in the case of seasonal purchases, such 
as those of farmers or fishermen, where the 
buyer’s income is of a seasonal nature, or where 
it is desired to stimulate the off-seasonal pur- 
chase of seasonal goods. In such cases the 
instalment contract may provide for the defer- 
ment of any part of the down payment or of 
any instalment until delivery of the goods, or 
for the reduction or complete omission of in- 
stalment payments over a period not exceeding 


four months, but only if the terms of payment 
provide for an increase in the other instalments 
so as to require the payment of the outstanding 
balance within the prescribed twelve month 
period. In no case, however, may the amount 
of any instalment be greater than twice the 
average of all the instalments payable under 
the contract, and, in every instance, the buyer 
may at any time repay the whole or any part 
of the credit price. 

A charge account, under the Board’s order, 
is defined as “an agreement or arrangement 
between buyer and seller under which the 
buyer has the privilege of obtaining goods 
without paying the price thereof in full on 
delivery, on condition that such price shall be 
paid in full not later than the last day of the 
month following the month in which the goods 
are purchased,” which day is known as the due 
date. This definition sets forth the standard 
by which charge accounts may be judged to 
be in arrears in the light of the restriction 
which provides that if any of the articles named 
in the order are bought on a charge account 
and not fully paid within ten days after the 
due date, they become subject to the same 
terms as instalment sales. 

The privilege of allocation of payments, now 
given to a buyer under provincial law unless 
there is a contractual provision to the con- 
trary, is reiterated in the instalment order. If 
a buyer is indebted for more than one of the 
listed articles, he is entitled to allocate his 
payments among them in any manner he 
desires. If a buyer fails to allocate any one 
payment, the seller is obligated to apply the 
payment among the various articles in propor- 
tion to the balances outstanding on each. 

The order also makes it an offence for a 
lending institution knowingly to purchase, dis- 
count, or make a loan on the security of an 
instalment contract for any of the affected 
articles if that contract is not in accordance 


with the terms now prescribed. 


Further, no person is permitted to pay any 
seller from whom he purchases, or for whom he 
discounts, an instalment contract for any listed 
articles, or to credit the seller with any sum 
in excess of the cash price less the down 
payment. This provision outlaws the trade 
practice known as “the kick back” by which 
some finance companies were accustomed to 
compete for the credit business of retailers 
selling on the instalment plan. 


The affidavit or statutory declaration of 
necessity which, in case of urgent need, author- 
izes a seller or lender, if he so desires, to 
extend the credit period of an instalment con- 
tract, is clearly defined in the Board’s order. 
The declaration, which must be sworn before 
a commissioner for taking oaths, must set forth 
the specified circumstances “beyond his control 
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and not foreseen by him at the time of making 
such contract or receiving such loan” which 
have caused him to seek the extension. More- 
over, the applicant making the declaration of 
necessity must affirm that the requested exten- 
sion of the original period of credit is not 
part of any preconceived arrangement. The 
credit term, in any case, may not be extended 
for more than an additional twelve months, 
and the person granting the credit must keep 
the certificate of necessity on file for inspection 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board or 
its agent. 

The Board’s order also provides that no 
person selling any of the articles named in the 
order may accept as down payment “any sum 
which the seller knows or has reason to believe 
has been borrowed from a lending institution.” 

Orders for any of the affected articles which 
have been postmarked before October 14 are 
not subject to the provisions of the order. 

Violations of this consumer credit order are 
punishable under the general regulations of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board which pro- 
vide for a fine up to $5,000 and a maximum 
of two years in jail. 

Copies of the full text of the order have 
been mailed to trade associations, banks, fin- 
ance companies, and other institutions which 
are known to extend credit on the instalment 
plan. 


Statement of Minister of Finance 


Coincident with the announcement of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board Order in 
respect of consumer credit, Hon. J. L. Isley, 
Minister of Finance, issued the following state- 
ment: 

“The restriction on instalment buying and 
borrowing is one of a series of steps to combat 
the inflationary tendencies arising from the 
competition between civilian demands and war 
requirements for available supplies of materials. 


“The terms and details of the regulations are | 


set forth in the announcement by the Board, 
and the order itself will be published within a 
day or two. Very briefly it provides that for 
a wide range of goods normally sold on credit, 
the down payment must now be at least one- 
third of the total cash price, in any case not 
less than ten dollars, and the balance must 
be paid in full within twelve months. For 
passenger automobiles a down payment of 
fifty per cent is required, and the balance is 
to be paid within twelve or eighteen months 
depending on the cash value of the sale. It 
will be noted that the provisions of this order 
go much further in restricting consumer credit 
than the regulations of the United Sates Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

“The volume of instalment sales in the first 
seven months of this year was twenty-five per 
cent greater than in the same period of 1940, 
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a year which itself shows a major increase in 
instalment buying. This expansion of instal- 
ment credit, natural in a time of rising national 
income, is an important inflationary influence 
under present circumstances. 


“In days of peace, a person with a few 
dollars to spend may be able to get immediate 
possession of several hundred dollars worth 
of merchandise by making a small down pay- 
ment on each purchase. The increased pur- 
chasing power which he appears to have gained 
is, however, a mirage, the instalment plan 
has not increased his ability to buy. It has 
merely made it easier for him to go into debt. 


“Whenever people buy on the instalment 
plan, they are going into debt. They are 
mortgaging their future income; income which 
in a war period is, at its best, uncertain. 


“Now, when people are receiving more 
money, they should be reducing their debts, 
not incurring new ones. We are asking all 
Canadians to save out of their current incomes 
and to lend their savings to the government 
for war purposes. Any system of buying which 
not only hinders saving but encourages people 
actually to spend more than their current 
income must be carefully regulated if we are 
to ensure enough saving for war purposes and 
check the inflationary effects of excessive con- 
sumer buying. Canadian factories cannot fill 
our war requirements and at the same time 
meet all the demands of Canadian consumers. 


“War is demanding a rapidly increasing share 
of the materials from which our consumer goods 
are made. If the purchasing power of the 
Canadian public is allowed to bid without 
restriction for the supplies of consumer goods 
that remain, a strong upward push on prices 
will be the inevitable result. 


“By these restrictions on instalment buying, 
civilian purchases are postponed rather than 
prevented. A brake is placed on rising prices. 
Materials are conserved for war industries. A 
reserve of buying power is dammed up for 
release after the national emergency is over, 
buying power which will create employment in 
those industries whose civilian output has now 
been arbitrarily reduced. Money, materials, 
and manpower must be marshalled in the 
common cause.” 





According to a recent press despatch, the 
number of wage earners in Australia has 
increased from 2,100,000 to 2,500,000 during 
the first two years of the war, with approxi- 
mately 420,000 skilled and semi-skilled workers 
engaged exclusively on wartime production and 
service. It is declared by production experts 
in Australia, that full industrial output will 
require the mobilization of an additional 230,000 
workers. 
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CANADA’S POST-DISCHARGE PLAN OF REHABILITATION 


Review of Order in Council Providing fer Re-establishment of Members 
of Armed Forces Into Civilian Life 


A Post-Discharge Plan of rehabilitation for 

members of the armed forces discharged 
during the war and for those returning to civil 
life at the time of demobilization has recently 
been approved by the government. The new 
program, embodied in an Order in Council 
-(P.C. 7633 of October 1) is the result of the 
work of the Advisory Committee under the 
direction of the Cabinet Committee on De- 
mobilization and Rehabilitation (Lasour 
GazETTE, May, 1941, page 496). 


The main features of the Plan were out- 
lined at a recent press conference called by 
the Hon. lan Mackenzie, Minister of Pensions 
and National Health and Chairman of the 
Cabinet Committee on Demobilization and 
Rehabilitation, under whom the Plan will be 
administered. The following information is 
extracted from the Minister’s official state- 
ment released at that press conference: 

The main purpose of the Post-Discharge Plan 
is to promote the orderly re-establishment in 
civil life of those serving in the present war 
who may hereafter be discharged. It is the 
opinion of those who have given intense study 
to this whole question that the war service 
gratuities granted after the last war were 
uneconomic both to the individual and to the 
state. The prevailing opinion is that any pro- 
gram must be directly related to employ- 
ment and security. The new plan enables 
living allowances to be paid to ex-servicemen 
discharged subsequent to July 1, 1941, in the 
following circumstances: 


(a) While receiving vocational training; 

(b): While completing interrupted educa- 
tional courses; 

(c) While awaiting returns from independent 
enterprises engaged in by the ex-service- 
man-—such as farming; 

(d) While receiving remedial treatment from 
the Department of Pensions and 
National Health designed to recondition 
the man for work; 

(e) While awaiting 
tunity. 


employment  oppor- 


In addition, members of the Forces who 
return to insurable employment under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act will be given parity 
under the Act with civilian workers, as from 
July 1, 1941, the date on which the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act became operative. Dis- 
charged men entering insurable employment 
will, after fifteen weeks in such employment, 
be credited with the time of their Active 


Service, as if it were insured employment. The 
Government will pay into the Insurance Fund 
the contribitions required to achieve this 
result. 

Basis of Plan 


In order that the men serving in the Armed 
Forces could not be discriminated against in 
comparison with civilian workers at home 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act, but 
should have equal benefits, the allowances pay- 
able under the Post-Discharge Plan are based 
approximately on the rates of Unemployment 
Insurance benefits. The rates under the Post- 
Discharge Plan are $9 a week for single men, 
and $13 a week for men with dependents. 

Payments may be made for a maximum of 
52 weeks within the first 18 months after dis- 
charge, if the man was on Active Service for 
a year or more. If the man’s service was less 
than one year, the benefits may be paid for a 
number of weeks equal to his service time. 

Asa result of the adoption of the Plan— 


(1) Young men whose academic or pro- 
fessional education has been interrupted by 
service in the Armed Forces may secure assist- 
ance, if needed, to enable them to complete 
their education. . 

(2) Discharged men who can be assisted in 
obtaining employment by means of vocational 
training courses will be provided with sub- 
sistence while receiving the appropriate train- 
ing. 

(3) Discharged men experiencing ill health 
not directly attributable to military service, 
but hampering them in obtaining employment, 
may be given financial aid while undergoing 


remedial treatment (already made available 


under the Order in Council of May 10, 1941.) 

(4) Discharged men who return to, or take 
up, private enterprise, such as farming, may be_ 
assisted during the period in which they are 
awaiting returns. 

(5) All ex-servicemen who, through no fault 
of their own, experience delay in obtaining civil 
employment will receive unemployment pro- 
tection at least equal to. that available for 
civilians already under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and under similar conditions. 

(6) After the discharged person has been in 
insurable employment for 15 weeks within any 
period of 12 months after discharge, his military 
service subsequent to July 1, 1941, will be 
counted as insured employment under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act. In any period of 
unemployment prior to completion of the 15 
weeks, he will have the protection of out-of- 
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work benefits under the Post-Discharge Plan. 
The ex-serviceman is, therefore, fully covered 
until he has been re-established on a parity 
with civilian workers under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. 


Program in Effect 


The new Plan must be considered along with 
all the other phases of the Government’s re- 
establishment and reconstruction policy which 
are under continuous study by the Cabinet 
and inter-Departmental Committees. Already 
in effect are: 


(1) Clothing allowance; 


(2) Transportation to point of enlistment or 
home; 


(3): Rehabilitation grant (one month’s pay 
and dependents’ allowance) ; 


(4) Remedial medical treatment; 

(5) Vocational Training facilities (at present 
through Youth Training Plan and War Emerg- 
ency Training Program): 

(6) Reinstatement in former employment, 
or preference in employment; 


(7) Placement (through Government Em- 
ployment Offices) ; 


(8) Guidance service of the Veterans’ 
Welfare Division of the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health; 


(9) Pension for disabilities, with ancillary 
hospital treatment. 


In addition, the Government is giving con- 
sideration to an employment program during 
the post-war transition period, when war-time 
industry will have ceased and preparations for 
resumption of normal peace-time production 
and trade are proceeding. The primary task 
is to reinstate in and secure employment for 
men discharged during the war and later upon 
general demobilization. A job is the essential 
basis of rehabilitation, but emergencies must 
be provided for to avoid any loss of morale, 
through idleness. 

The aim of the Government is to stimulate 
sufficient direct employment opportunity that 
the out-of-work benefits provided in the Plan 
will not be required to a great extent. 


Features of Plan 


The three outstanding features in this Plan 
are: 


(1) Insuring that young men who willingly 
interrupted their education shall be enabled to 
complete their courses and enrich the pro- 
fessional services of Canada by an influx of 
men whose war service has proved the high 
quality of their citizenship. 


(2) Affording to a large number the oppor- 
tunity to improve their earning and productive 
capacity by appropriate vocational training. 

(3) Providing, at the Nation’s expense, that 
all ex-servicemen entering insurable employ- 
ment shall have the full benefits of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act, on the same terms 
as those now in civil employment. 


There are other detailed benefits: 


Those who return to interrupted educational 
courses may have their college fees paid, in. 
addition to receiving the subsistence rate. 
Students who are deemed worthy on the 
strength of their standing in classes may have 
the benefits of the plan extended beyond the 
ordinary period, in order that they may com- 
plete post-graduate or professional studies for 
which they are deemed to have shown marked 
ability. 

Numbers of discharged men in poor health 
(not attributable to service and hence not 
pensionable): are at present entitled to remedial 
treatment which will help them to become fit 
for work. The new Order in Council will 
enable the Department of Pensions and 
National Health to pay to men who come 
within the order and who can really be made 
fit for work, and their dependents, a subsist- 
ence allowance during the _ reconditioning 
process. That is a feature of the Plan which 
can be used to good advantage even before 
general demobilization. 

The weekly rates of $9 and $13 are higher 
than the present rates for men _ receiving 
instruction under the War Emergency Train- 
ing Plan, and are roughly equivalent to Un- 
employment Insurance benefits payable to 
those in the upper wage scale. 


There are also the same provisions as in 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, that 
applicants must be genuinely seeking work, or, 
if training is indicated, shall not refuse to 
accept it. In calculating benefits accrued under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act deduction 
will be made for the amount of any benefits 
received under the Post-Discharge Plan. 


The benefits do not begin until after the 
expiry of the period covered by the rehabilita- 
tion grant, (i.e., one month’s military pay on 
discharge). 

The Plan (which is to be administered by 
the Minister of Pensions and National Health) 
does not represent the whole of the Govern- 
ment’s demobilization and_ reconstruction 
policy, but is regarded as a basic measure of 
far-reaching importance in connection with the 
future welfare of hundreds of thousands of 
young sailors, soldiers and airmen. 
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AMENDMENTS TO NATIONAL WAR SERVICES REGULATIONS 


Order in Council Broadens Powers to Make Most Effective 
Use of Manpower 


MENDMENTS to the National War 

Services Regulations, 1940 (Recruits) 
(Consolidation 1941) were announced by the 
Department of War Services in releasing a 
summary of an Order in Council (P.C. 7680) 
effective on October 7. The purpose of the 
amended regulations is to “broaden powers 
governing the effective use of manpower for 
the successful prosecution of the war in the 
national interest and the economy of the 
nation.” | 

The official press release on the effect of the 
amendments in permitting regional Boards 
to advance or postpone military training is as 
follows :— 

When ruling om applications for postpone- 
ment made by any man engaged in a war 
industry, a seasonal or essential occupation, 
the Boards are now to take into account the 
supply of available labour and the importance 
of the individual man called out for military 
training to war industry or to the national 
economy and always in the national interest. 
The Minister of National War Services may 
declare an occupation to be a seasonal one or 
one essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war or in the national interest. The 
Boards have the power to grant an advance- 
ment or postponement order when they are of 
the opinion that it is in the national interest 
to do so. 

Under these powers, local Boards may rule 
that a man engaged in farming, under specific 
circumstances, is doing work essential to the 
national ecomony and therefore entitled to a 
postponement of the period of his military 
training. No postponement may be made 
for more than six months, but upon review- 
ing the application, the local Board may grant 
one or more extensions. There is the safe- 
guarding provision that at any time the Board 
may cancel the postponement for military 
reasons or for cause. The amendments speci- 
fically state that there shall be no exemption 
and no indefinite postponement of military 
training. 

The new manpower clause of the Regu- 
lations reads as follows:— 

“When considering any application made in 
accordance with Section 10 hereof, the Board 
before which the application is made shall 
have power to grant an advancement or post- 
ponement order when it is of the opinion 
that it is in the national interest to do so 
and, in granting such order, the Board shall 
state the reasons for such opinion. No post- 
ponement order may be made for more than 
six months but, upon reviewing the appli- 


cation, the Board may grant one or more 
extensions: Provided that the Board may 
cancel the order at any time for military 
reasons or for cause. Provided further that 
there shall be no exemption and no indefi- 
nite postponement of military training or 
service. 

“When considering an application for post- 
ponement order by a man engaged in farm- 
ing, fishing, lumbering, trapping, mining, 
placer mining, gold prospecting, seafaring, 
railroad transportation, public utility, or en- 
gaged in an occupation which the Minister 
has declared to be a seasonal occupation or 
one essential to the successful prosecution of 
the war or in the national interest, the Board 
shall take into account the supply of labour 
available and the importance of the particular 
applicant’s occupation to the national 
economy.” 

There are a number of other changes in the 
Regulations designed largely to simplify the 
procedure. The Board’s powers in granting 
postponements to university students are 
more closely defined, yet provision is made 
to facilitate higher learning which is so very 
necessary in this war, particularly in medicine, 
engineering and the sciences. If in the na- 
tional interest and for good reason, the Boards 
may now permit a student to continue his 
studies in a United States university, pro- 
vided there is assurance that the student will 
return to Canada when notified to do so. 
This arrangement is subject to cancellation at 
any time. . 

Men called up under the National Mobiliza- 
tion Act are given the same employment pro- 
tection now as was extended to men on active 
service by Order in Council 4758 last June 
(Lasour Gazerre, July, 1941, pages 803-804). 

Regulations similar to those long in effect 
in the army governing malingerers or those 
who wilfully unfit themselves for training by 
maiming themselves or producing diseases, are 
now made applicable to all persons coming 
under the National War Services Regulations. 

Penalties are provided for any person con- 
cerned in the administration of the Regula- 
tions who accepts bribes or gifts to grant a 
postponement of military training or issues a 
certificate of physical or medical unfitness. 
The penalty is a fine not exceeding five 
thousand dollars and not less than one hun- 
dred, or imprisonment for a term not exceed- 
ing five years and not less than six months, 
or to both the fine and imprisonment, and in 
default of payment of fine to a further im- 
prisonment. 
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For convenience, it may now be ruled that 
the age class of any man will be the year in 
which he was born. To avoid delays the 
Minister has power to appoint a member to a 
Board to fill in during the absence of any 
other member. 

Under the previous Regulations, it was neces- 
sary to notify a man selected for military 
service by registered mail. This is now 
broadened to make personal service legal. 

The right of employers or dependents of 
men called up to support an application for 
postponement, is now definitely established. 
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The application must be filed within eight 
clear days of the notice to appear for medical 
examination. 

To speed re-examination of persons found 
temporarily unfit previously, it is now pro- 
vided that the Divisional Registrar may 
designate any examining physician. This is 
considered quicker and cheaper than the 
practice of having all such men re-examined 
by a medical revision board which will con- 
tinue to be used, however, in cases where a 
doubt may arise as to the accuracy of the 
first medical examinations. 


Hospitalization Plan of Chrysler Corporation 


The Chrysler Corporation of Canada, Lim- 
ited, Windsor, Ontario, recently adopted a 
group hospitalization plan for its employees 
and their dependents. 

The plan, which becomes effective as soon 
as 75 per cent of the elegible employees make 
application for participation, is avaible to all 
present employees actively working regardless 
of age or physical condition. Employees hired 
after the plan becomes effective may make 
application when employed and the insurance 
will become effective upon the completion of 
one month of continuous active service. 

If application is made promptly, no medical 
examination is required to obtain the in- 
surance. If application is not made within 
thirty-one days after the date an employee 
becomes eligible to participate, evidence of 
insurability satisfactory to the insurig com- 
pany will be required. 


Contributions—For the purpose of .con- 
tributions the employees are divided into 
three groups. The first group, those employees 
with no dependents contribute 80 cents per 
month or 19 cents per week; those with one 
dependent contribute $1.50 per month or 34 
cents per week; while the third group of em- 
ployees, those with two or more dependents 
pay $1.90 per month or 44 cents per week. 
Provision is made for the deduction of con- 
tributions from each pay cheque. 


Hmployee’s Benefits—The plan pays for 
the charge made by the hospital for board and 
room up to $3.50 for each day for which a 
participant is confined in the hospital as a 
result of disease or accidental bodily injury 
for which benefits are not payable under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law. This benefit 
is payable for a maximum period of thirty-one 
days for all hospital confinements occurring 
during any one period of disability. In the 
case of pregnancy the maximum period of 
confinement is limited to fourteen days. 

In addition, the plan also pays for all 
charges made by the hospital for such items 
as use of operating room, laboratory fees, 


X-rays, anaesthetics, drugs and dressings, etc., 
incurred while the participant is actually con- 
fined in the hospital, up to a total of $17.50 
for any one disability. 

The plan also provides for the payment of 
the cost of a surgical operation up to a 
maximum of $150. In the event that several 
surgical operations are required, payment will 
be made for each, but not more than $150. 
will be paid for all operations during any one 
disability. Surgical benefits are payable 
whether the operation is performed in the 
hospital, the doctor’s office, or elsewhere. If 
confined to the hospital, these benefits are 
payable in addition to any hospital benefits 
to which you may be entitled. 

Employees’ Dependents, Benefits—For the 
purpose of the plan dependents are defined 
as follows: For male employees, dependents 
include the wife and the unmarried children 
between the ages of one month and nineteen 
years. For female employees, dependents in- 
clude only the unmarried children between 
the ages of one month and nineteen years. 

Hospitalization charges are payable to de- 
pendents on the same scale as those for the 
employee, however this surgical benefit only 
applies to surgical costs incurred by the em- 
ployee when a patient. 


Matermty Benefits—The plan provides that 
when an employee’s wife has been insured 
under the plan for at least nine months, all 
charges, including board and room, made by 
the hospital up to $5.00 for each day the 
employee’s wife is confined in the hospital as 
a result of pregnancy, child-birth or mis- 
carriage will be paid. The maximum amount 
so payable is $50.00 for all hospital confine- 
ments due to any one pregnancy. 

All insurance under the plan ceases auto- 
matically upon termination of employment 
except in the case of temporary lay-off or 
absence due to disability. If temporarily laid 
off the insured employee may maintain his 
participation in the plan during the lay-off by 
the payment of contributions in advance, for a 
period not exceeding nine months. 
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CONVENTIONS OF CANADIAN LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS 


Government Wartime Policy Discussed at Annual Meeting of Trades and 
Labour Congress, Canadian Congress of Labour and Confederation 
of Catholic Workers 


‘pl Bol ey September the three major Cana- 
dian labour organizations— Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour, and Confederation of Catholic 
Workers of Canada—held their annual con- 
ventions which were featured by discussions 


of the Government wartime policy. There 
were many resolutions reflecting the impact of 
the war on the national economy, and particu- 
larly on measures affecting Labour. 

The following are summaries of the pro- 
ceedings of the three conventions :— 


Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The fifty-seventh annual convention of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada was 
held in Calgary, Alberta, September 22-27, 
1941. There were 334 credentials received, in- 
cluding 54 representatives of national and 
international organizations, which had the 
whole of their Canadian memberships in affilia- 
tion with the Congress, 6 representatives of 
provincial federations, 35 representatives of 
trades and labour councils, 12 representatives 
of system divisions of railroad telegraphers 
and provincial associations, 225 representatives 
of local branch unions, and 2 fraternal dele- 
gates, one representing the British Trades 
Union Congress and the other the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The acting chairman Mr. H. C. Simpson, 
president of Calgary Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil, after welcoming the delegates on behalf 
of the local trade unionists, called on Alder- 
man Mrs. Rose Wilkinson, acting in place of 
the Mayor to address the convention. In ex- 
tending a civic welcome she noted the number 
of lady delegates present and stressed the 
increasing importance of women in the labour 
movement. 

The Lieutenant-Governor the Hon. J. C. 
Bowen, of Alberta, expressed his pleasure in 
visiting “a great parliament of labour while 
in session.” He hoped that by their delibera- 
tions the delegates would arrive at successful 
conclusions which will help Canada, Great 
Britain and the other members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The Lieutenant- 
Governor then observed that “the labour 
movement had behind it a marvellous achieve- 
ment in securing a higher standard of living 
for its members,” and he hoped “that the suc- 
cess of the meeting would result in Canada’s 
war production being stepped up to the peak 
of efficiency, that there will be fewer misunder- 
standings, fewer interruptions in war produc- 
tion so that greater aid may be given to our 
fighting forces overseas, to Great Britain and 
to our great allies, the Russians.” In con- 
clusion, he urged the labouring men in Canada 
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to match the effort of the British labouring 
men, which “was the greatest epic of human 
endeavour ever known in the history of the 
world.” 

Message of Minister of Labour 


In a message read to the convention by 
Mr. R. J. Tallon, Unemployment Insurance 
Commissioner, Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
Federal Minister of Labour expressed regret 
that he was unable to attend the convention. 
The Minister expressed his appreciation of the 
co-operative assistance and valued counsel 
which he had received from representatives of 
the Congress in matters vitally affecting the 
welfare of labour. “The highest purpose of 
Government,” stated Mr. McLarty “is to pro- 
mote the health, happiness and general well- 
being of the community.” The delegates were 
invited to comment, offer recommendations or 
criticize the Government’s labour policy. The 
Minister briefly outlined what the Govern- 
ment had done, so far as war conditions would 
permit, in safeguarding the interests of labour, 
as follows: (1) Established a Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board for the purpose of controlling 
the prices of commodities and articles in com- 
mon use or required for war requirements; (2) 
Appointed a rent controller; (3) Established a 
wartime wages policy which stabilized wages 
at the rate that prevailed between 1926-29 or 
any higher levels which might have been 
established subsequent to this period but prior 
to December 16, 1940 (This also provided for 
wartime cost of living bonus); (4) Provided a 
basis for harmonious relations between employ- 
ers and employees; (5) Established a National 
Labour Supply Council; (6) Extended the 
scope of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act and created the Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commission; (7) Passed the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and set up a commission 
to administer the same; (8) Provided protec- 
tion for workers employed under Government 
contracts; (9) Established a National Joint 
Conference Board of the Construction Indus- 
try; (10) Provided for an extensive war train- 
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ing program; (11) Guaranteed reinstatement 
in their pre-enlisted employment those joining 
His Majesty’s armed forces. 


Address of Premier Aberhart 


After welcoming the delegates to the Prov- 
ince of Alberta, Premier Aberhart said: “We 
want economic security and economic freedom 
for the common people, for decent liberties 
and a decent standard of living for all the 
people. We are opposed to centralization of 
power and riches in the hands of the few, 
believing that Canada’s great resources are 
for all and not for the few. We are opposed 
to oppression and regimentation of our people 
in whatever form it may appear.” He urged 
not only the delegates, but the Canadian 
people, to allow nothing to hinder or inter- 
fere with an all-out war effort and plans for 
post-war rehabilitation. He claimed that “the 
present financial system is failing to function 
properly, adequately or satisfactorily and that 
what is physically possible should be financially 
possible.” The premier contended that “we 
shall never solve our problems and banish 
proverty from the land of plenty by redis- 
tributing purchasing power by means of taxes 
and unemployment insurance, so long as the 
present available amount of purchasing power 
is not sufficient to exchange the total produc- 
tion offered on the market.” 


Address of President Moore 


After thanking the speakers for their ad- 
dresses, President Moore referred to the repre- 
sentative character of the convention and 
emphasized that “our movement is wide 
enough to take in all classes and there is no 
need of other movements.” He recognized the 
fact that there were other organizations which 
claimed to voice the opinion of labour and 
was convinced that throughout all these move- 
ments there was a common purpose to. assist 
the working class. Continuing Mr. Moore 
stated: “the Congress has never sought to 
supersede the function of Government and the 
Government must and will govern, and if 
challenged will use its power to see that edicts 
are carried out. The strike is no substitute 
for the ballot, even in wartime.” 

The president contended that where trade 
unions have been recognized there have been 
no strikes and that strikes occur, “where the 
employers will not meet their employees.” He 
claimed that “the workers have gone more than 
half-way but co-operation is not a one-way 
street.” He further asserted that “one strike 
is too many in wartime but that more time 
had been lost in essential industry through 
‘avoidable accidents’ than through strikes. 
Workers and union officers,” Mr. Moore de- 


clared “abhorred strikes as they bring hardship. 
We are willing to bend over backwards if neces- 
sary to avoid stoppage of work,” he declared, 
and considered that the remedy for the present 
difficulties is not the supression of trade unions 
but more trade unions. Reiterating the past 
policy of the organization that there should be 
“equal pay for equal work.” Mr. Moore con- 
cluded, the Congress had pledged its whole- 
hearted support to the war effort and that sup- 
port is being continued. 

The president then read a cable which had 
been sent to Sir Walter Citrine, secretary of 
the British Trades Union Congress, assuring 
British workers of the whole-hearted support 
of Canadian labour. Sir Walter’s reply to this 
message was also read in which he said in part, 
“British workers offer their sincere appreciation 
of the great contribution already made by 
Canada in sending contingents of armed forces 
and increasing production of munitions and 
food supplies.” 


Report of Executive Council 


The executive council reported that to main- 
tain all that has been achieved while engaged 
in a life and death struggle with a ruthless 
enemy, it was a “primary duty to exert every 
effort to assure victory and that it is better 
to accept, as may be from time to time, the 
temporary setting aside of such rights and 
privileges as we have previously enjoyed than 
to risk losing all.” At the same time they 
were warned to be constantly on guard in order 
that “our willingness to make such sacrifices as 
the requirements of war demand is not ex- 
ploited and conditions imposed for which there 
is no real justification.” 


The report contained a review of the legis- 
lative policies presented to the government 
and also a summary of the major matters of 
concern to labour dealt with by the Federal 
Parliament. Other subjects discussed in the 
report were: Defence of Canada Regulations, 
Unemployment Insurance and National 
Health; unemployment relief; government 
policy in development of war effort; United 
States of America-Canada relations; trans- 
portation for armed forces; military pensions 
and rehabilitation; post-war reconstruction; 
monetary policies; taxation; housing; national 
war services; Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; Labour Department Act; Shipping on 
Great Lakes and the League of Nations and 
International Labour Office. 


Under the heading “Government Policy in 
Development of War Effort,” it was pointed 
out that on several occasions a discussion arose 
over the “widespread dissatisfaction among 
the workers engaged in war production and 
the number of disputes arising therefrom.” 
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It was further stated that “in the debates on 
these matters, the Government was severely 
criticized for its failure to accept the prof- 
ferred co-operation of organized labour, atten- 
tion being directed to the almost complete 
absence of labour representatives on either 
the directorates of Government-financed cor- 
porations or on boards or commissions estab- 
lised to deal with matters in which labour was 
vitally interested.” Reference was made to the 
“strong protest voiced against the decision of 
the Government that it could not follow the 
principles set out in Order in Council P.C. 
2685 in the operation of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, Government-financed cor- 
porations, or other emanations of the Crown.” 
Dealing with Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, reference was made to Bill No. 96 which 
amended Section 12 of the Act. The Minister 
of Labour was quoted as explaining “that the 
amendment did not debar anyone from appear- 
ing before a board already entitled to do so 
under the Act but was designed to debar those 
sitting as members of boards who may preju- 
dicially affect the impartiality of the board 
by virtue of the fact that they were acting 
in the capacity of solicitor, legal adviser, 
counsel or paid agent of the parties to the 
dispute.” 

There was a brief summary of the provisions 
of the various Orders in Council enacted by 
the Federal Parliament which affected to a 
lesser or greater extent labour supply or condi- 
tions of employment, and an explanation was 
given of the amendments to the Defence of 
Canada Regulations relating to persons in- 
terned and the provisions for the prompt hear- 
ing of all cases. 


In regard to the Unemployment Insurance 
Act which came into operation on July 1, 1941, 
the report expressed the desire of the Com- 
mission “that members of the trade union 
movement co-operate with the Commission 
in bringing to their attention cases of viola- 
tion or failure to comply with the terms of 
the Act.” (With reference to the adminis- 
tration of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 
Mr. R. J. Tallon, one of the commissioners, 
was present and reviewed at considerable 
length the set-up of the Commission and the 
progress made since the Act became effective 
July 1, 1941.) 


Addresses of Fraternal Delegates and I.L.O. 
Representative 


Mr. Harry Stevenson, president of the 
International Moulders and Foundry Workers’ 
Union and fraternal delegate from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in addressing the 
convention, referred to labour legislation 
sponsored and enacted by President Roosevelt, 
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mentioning especially the “Wagner Act.” He 
praised the war effort of Great Britain and 
Canada and said the “spirit of Britain has 
gone through every country in the world.” 
Speaking of aid from the United States, the 
fraternal delegate declared that “war produc- 
tion had been speeded up and in a short time 
we will surprise the world in the production of 
war material. We will build ships and more 
ships, planes and more planes until freedom is 
again brought to this earth.” Replying to 
criticism regarding the sending to headquarters 
in the United States of moneys collected for 
dues from Canadian members, Mr. Stevenson 
stated that “in the past fifteen years $50,000 
more was returned to the Canadian members 
than was sent to the head office in Cincinnati 
by the Canadian local unions.” 

Mr. George W. Thomson, fraternal delegate 
from the British Trades Union Congress ex- 
pressed thanks to the Canadian people for 
the aid they were giving to the people of 
Great Britain. Referring to the war, he said 
“we must be prepared to win the war ourselves 
but the aid we receive from the United States 
of America and the British colonies will bring 
victory earlier.” 

He spoke of the many committees which had 
been set up from the ranks of labour in Great 
Britain to advise in the formulation of Govern- 
ment policies having to do with the working 
people. The active collaboration of labour in 
the formulation of Government policies in 
Britain had not only safeguarded the rights 
of organized labour, Mr. Thomson said, but it 
had also saved millions of ‘man-days” in 
avoiding stoppage of work through labour 
disputes. Working conditions, he stated, were 
greatly improved, especially in the matter of 
lighting, canteens, etc. The British delegate 
declared that the chief thing that had been 
given up was the right to strike but added 
that “the trade union movement is stronger 
to-day than it had ever been.” | 

Representing the acting director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, Mr. Adolphe Staal 
affirmed that without the collaboration of the 
organized workers and the organized employers, 
the I.L.0. would lose its essential characteristic 
and its whole structure would collapse. He 
stressed the value of personal contact with 
the trade union leaders and wherever possible 
directly with the rank and file and stated 
that “the removal of our office from Geneva 
to Canada has greatly facilitated this personal 
contact with the Canadian movement.” He 
considered that the I.L.O. has offered organized 
labour an international platform from which 
they could make their propaganda for reforms 
and from which they could defend their de- 
mands but “it is for the trade unions in the 
various countries to see to it that these inter- 
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national standards are implemented nation- 
ally.” A short extract from a report issued 
recently by the I.L.O. referring to ratification 
of international labour conventions was read. 
It stated:— 

“To give effect to their provisions (the pro- 
visions of the Conventions), which are designed 
to establish uniform labour standards through- 
out the world, requires legislation which it is 
not within the competence of the Parliament of 
Canada to enact, and which the provinces are 
under no legal obligation to enact. It might 
have been supposed that on joining an inter- 
national organization a State would at once 
alter its constitution to conform to the new 
relationship so that it could play its part 
effectively in the activities which it recognized 
as desirable. But no such action was taken by 
Canada. This situation is entirely unsatis- 
factory and we recommend that the Dominion 
and the provinces together should decide how 
international labour conventions can be imple- 
mented.” 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The report of the secretary-treasurer, Mr. 
Arthur D’Aoust, showed total receipts from all 
sources for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1941, 
including balance brought forward from last 
year, amounting to $57,961.58, with expendi- 
tures totalling $22,544.84, leaving a balance of 
$35,416.74. The total membership upon which 
per capita tax had been paid was 144,592, a 
gain of 11,890 as compared with that reported 
for 1940. The secretary-treasurer explained 
that the membership reported did not include 
those who, while still active members of 
affliated organizations, were relieved because 
of unemployment, or other cause, from pay- 
ment of their regular contributions. 

The report further showed that there were 
59 international and 7 Canadian central bodies 
in affiliation with the Congress. 


Committee on Legislative Activity 


Satisfaction was expressed by the Committee 
on Legislative Activity on the manner in which 
the legislative policies of the Congress were 
presented to the Dominion Cabinet and the 
officers were commended for scrutinizing the 
actions of the members of the Cabinet, and it 
was recommended that this policy be followed 
in future. 

The delegates were urged to read and study 
carefully the subject matter contained in the 
executive council’s report dealing with the 
various Orders in Council, especially those 
having to do with the Government’s labour 
policy. 


Committee on Officers’ Reports 


The Committee commended the officers for 
the work accomplished and for the pressure 
exerted on the Federal Government for the 
enactment of measures aimed to improve the 
economic and social conditions of the workers. 


Dealing with the section on Unemployment 
Insurance which was the subject of twenty- 
four resolutions, the committee strongly urged 
that early action be taken to reduce the 
numerous exemptions provided in the 
measure, particularly of shipbuilders, marine 
engineers and all divisions of the pulp and 
paper industry, including pulp-wood-cutters; 
and that the clause exempting workers earn- 
ing over $2,000 per year be immediately 
amended raising the amount to $3,000, and the 
scope of the Act enlarged to include such 
phases of social security as health insurance, 
old age pensions, etc. The committee asked 
that in appointments to positions in the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission, con- 
sideration should be given to applications of 
men and women of the trade union movement. 
The committee also concurred in the Execu- 
tive Council’s opinion that there was nothing 
to prevent the Government owned or operated 
industries from negotiating collective agree- 
ments through the chosen officers of the unions 
to which their employees belong. 


Defence of Canada Regulations 


Under this heading twenty-six resolutions 
from various organizations were submitted, re- 
questing :— 

(a) The immediate release of all officers 
or members of trade unions as well as all 
anti-Fascists now interned under the Defence 
of Canada Regulations. 

(b) That before internment they should be 
granted a fair trial before the courts of justice 
of our country, or a special court of review. 

(c) That a protest be made against the 
release of reputed Fascists. 

(d) The repeal of the Defence of Canada 
Regulations (1939 Edition), Sections 21 and 
39 in particular, or their modification to bring 
them more in accord with the British Defence 
Regulations. at 

Commenting on some phases of the situ- 
ation as indicated in the resolutions sub- 
mitted, the Resolutions committee dealt with 
the above sections as follows: 

(a) Canada is at war. During such abnor- 
mal times the safety of the State becomes of 
primary importance, individual civil rights are 
necessarily curtailed and even sacrificed. 

(b) We beg to remind the convention that 
internment is not a punishment for an offence 
committed, or something already done, but a 
preventative measure, and therefore the evi- 
dence rests generally on presumptions that can- 
not be divulged publicly for the safety of the 
State. 

(c) We are of the opinion that to have re- 
leased Fascists might have been a mistake, but 
two wrongs do not make a right. 

(d) We cannot coneur in that request. We 
believe it could be amended to make it more 
aeceptable. 
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Accordingly, the Committee reported non- 
concurrence in the resolutions and recom- 
mended that the Executive Council be guided 
by the action of the Vancouver convention, 
which was “that every effort be made to safe- 
guard against the Defence of Canada Regula- 
tions being administered in such a way— 
whether by design or error of judgment—as to 
interfere with lawful trade union activities.” 


Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy 


Of the twelve resolutions submitted dealing 
with P.C. 7440, Canada’s Wartime Wages 
Policy, some commended the Order and re- 
quested its extension, while others were con- 
demnatory and asked its abolition. 


The Resolutions committee, after a care- 
ful survey of the application of the Order 
in Council reported as follows:— 


Your committee are aware that considerable 
benefits have accrued to large numbers of the 
members of our organizations and to thousands 
of unorganized workers by way of increases in 
their earnings that might not have been secured 
otherwise and that its extension to other indus- 
tries is being sought by those who are favour- 
ably disposed to accept its provisions. 

The Minister of Labour and the officers of 
his department have in our judgment erred in 
the enforcement of the legislation and interfered 
with the free operation of the Boards: of 
Conciliation by the use of their interpretations 
and instructions to these Boards foreign to the 
declared intention of the Federal Government 
in their price control and wage policy and 
further by bringing within the scope of the 
Order in Council industries that cannot be 
considered war-time industries, thereby creat- 
ing unnecessary discontent and distrust. 

Your committee are further of the opinion 
that there is considerable merit in the Order in 
Council P.C. 7440 properly applied, regulated 
and enforced in conjunction with the planned 
war-time economy of the Government and to 
request its abolition when thousands of workers 
have secured agreements under its provisions 
for the duration of the war might have serious 
repercussions. 


Those requests that are before us seeking 
its abolition without submitting concrete pro- 
posals to meet existing conditions should cause 
us to be exceedingly careful in urging its 
abrogation. 


We therefore recommend that the Executive 
Council, together with our representatives on 
the National Labour Supply Council be in- 
structed to seek the enforcement of the Order 
in Council in accord with its original intention 
and that Boards of Conciliation should operate 
without any interpretations, instructions or 
interference from any members of the Crown 
or departments of Government and that the 
approval of the National Labour Supply 
Council shall be secured before any amend- 
ments are made or its extension to any other 
branch of industry. 


After a lengthy discussion the recommenda- 
tion of the committee was adopted. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Among the recommendations contained in 
other adopted resolutions were: 


Mobilization of the machinery of production 
and the wealth of the nation “to serve the 
country’s interests instead of those of individ- 
uals and corporations, so that there will be an 
equitable contribution on the part of capital 
ppeperable to that of the sacrifice of human 
ife,’ 

Appointment of a direct representative of 
organized labour to the Wartime Industries 
Control Board. 

That before any Orders in Council affecting 
labour are passed the representatives of labour 
be consulted and such legislation submitted for 
their approval or advice. 

“Condemning the Government of Canada for 
its apparent indifference to the wishes and 
desires of the workers and their refusal to take 
the working people of Canada into their con- 
fidence, which must be considered an expression 
of lack of confidence in the workers.” 

Widening the scope of provincial compensa- 
tion laws, so that workers who are incapacitated 
through having to work under _ inclement 
weather conditions will be compensated by law. 

Reiterating the Congress stand regarding Old 
Age Pensions—(1) That the age limit be re- 
duced to 65 years; (2) that the amount of the 
pension be increased; (3) that a contributory . 
retirement scheme be incorporated in the Old 
Age Pensions Act; and (4) where the practice 
of combining the Parents Maintenance Act with 
the Old Age Pensions Act prevails, it be discon- 
tinued. 

Enactment of pension legislation similar to 
that of the Railroad Retirement Act now in 
force in the United States. 

Allowing civil servants now under the Retire- 
ment Act to transfer to the Civil Service Super- 
annuation Act. 

Changing the Mothers’ Allowance Act so that 
all widows shall receive a pension. 

That on the termination of present conflict 
members of the armed forces be retained on the 
Government payroll until they can secure, or 
are provided with steady employment. 

The payment of rates more in keeping with 
the prevailing rates in the various territories 
to civilian skilled maintenance men. 

Protesting against “the apparent failure of 
the Dominion Government to satisfactorily pro- 
tect the right of collective bargaining and the 
workers right to organize freely into unions of 
their own choosing.” 

That it be made compulsory for employers to 
recognize and deal with a trade union if there 
is one organized of his employees. 

“Condemning the Government in supporting 
employers of labour opposed to collective bar- 
gaining.” 

Enactment of Dominion legislation similar to 
that contained in the Wagner Act of the 
United States and instructing the Executive 
Council of the Congress to prepare a specimen 
Act applicable under Provincial legislation, and 
containing the desirable features of the Wagner 
Labour Act to be used as a guide for Pro- 
vincial Legislative Committees and Provincial 
Federations of Labour. ag 

“Restraining the Department of Munitions 
and Supply from interfering in labour disputes 
and to immediately abolish the office of Labour 
Relations Director of the same Department.” 

Appointment of a Board of Conciliation with- 
out first having to take a strike vote. 
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Restoration of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act “to its former usefulness.” 

Opposition to the use of troops in labour 
disputes and reaffirming the right of labour to 
organize, bargain collectively and strike if 
necessary. 

Equal pay for equal work in all war indus- 
tries and requiring employers under war con- 
tracts to conform to union wage standards and 
conditions. 

Payment of overtime at the rate of time and 
one-half in the Post Office Department. Amend- 
ing the Dominion Fair Wage Regulations mak- 
ing it compulsory for inspectors to report all 
violations to the official of the Department of 
Labour having the proper and full enforce- 
ment of the regulations. 

Holidays with pay for all workers. 

Opposition to the fingerprinting of workers. 

Enactment of a maximum six-hour day and a 
maximum five-day week with proportionate in- 
crease in wages as a post-war measure, 

Adequate supervision for the carrying out of 
the provisions of the Lord’s Day Act. 

That P.C. 2385 be so administered “so as not 
- interfere with legitimate organization activi- 
ies. 

Payment of the same benefits to dependents 
of merchant seamen attached to the Merchant 
Marine for the duration of the war as are 
paid to dependents of those in His Majesty’s 
forces. 

Implementing Recommendation No. 48 con- 
cerning the promotion of seamen’s welfare in 
ports as adopted by the International Labour 
Conference in 1936. 

That the cost of living bonus be extended to 
all workmen throughout the Dominion, and that 
the cost of living index be not measured by the 
Dominion as a whole but by provinces or zones. 

That the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
adopt a more vigorous attitude in the protec- 
tion of consumers of Canada by controlling 
more effectively the rising cost of food and 
elothing and prohibit war profiteering. 

Inauguration of constructive reforestation, to 
preserve Canada’s natural resources. 

Establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween the Federal Government and the U.S.S.R. 
and that a trade agreement be negotiated en- 


abling the Russian people to get the necessary 
equioment to destroy the common enemy. 

Reconvening of the Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference on the Sirois Report. 

Requesting the Federal Government to grant 
free transportation to members of the Armed 
Forces while on furlough and embarkation 
leave. 

Support for the farmers to secure adequate 
debt protection and parity of farm prices. 

That labour unions and trade councils take 
an active interest in the selection and election 
of suitable candidates for Provincial and Do- 
minion Governments who will actively support 
organized labour’s policies. 


Election of Officers 


The election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, Tom Moore, 172 MacLaren St., 
Ottawa; Vice-Presidents, P. R. Bengough, Van- 
couver, J. A. Whitebone, Saint John, E. W. 
Sinfield, Toronto; Secretary-Treasurer, Arthur 
D’Aoust, 172 MacLaren St., Ottawa. 

Provincial Executive Committees: 


Nova Scotia—Members to be selected at a 
later date. 

Ontario—R. J. Heslop (chairman), Toronto; 
J. Gavin, Toronto; D. McLaughlin, Ottawa; 
J. F. Cauley, Hamilton. 

Manitoba—Fred. Keeley (chairman), Win- 
nipeg; R. G. Anderson, Winnipeg; J. B. Gra- 
ham, Winnipeg; Murdo Campbell, Winnipeg. 

Saskatchewan—A. Mose (chairman), Moose 
Jaw; J. Smith, Saskatoon; P. Haffner, 
Regina; H. D. Davis, Prince Albert. 

British Columbia—F. E. Griffin (chairman), 
Vancouver; Alex. Simms, Victoria; R. J. Thomp- 
son, Powell River; W. D. Wilson, Vancouver. 

(The provinces of Alberta, New Brunswick 
and Quebec having provincial federations chart- 
ered by the Congress, the executive officers 
carry on the legislative work of these provinces.) 

Fraternal delegate to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, H. C. Simpson, president, Cal- 
garv Trades and Labour Council. 

The selection of a fraternal delegate to the 
British Trades Union Congress was left in the 
hands of the executive. 

Winnipeg was chosen convention city for 1942, 


Canadian Congress of Labour 


With approximately five hundred delegates 
in attendance, representing sixteen central 
organizations, five labour councils and a large 
number of directly chartered local unions, the 
second regular convention of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour was held in Hamilton on 
September 8-12, 1941. 

In the absence of the Mayor, Controller 
Sam Lawrence welcomed the delegates and 
endorsed the unionization of all workers 
toward a unified trade movement on the 
continent. 

Regretting his inability to attend the con- 
vention, the Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman 
A. McLarty, sent the following message: “On 
the occasion of your national convention I 
would like to extend best wishes and express 
the hope that your deliberations will be 
helpful in promoting industrial peace and 
speeding up the production in our vital war 


industries. The week commencing September 
10, marking as it does our third year of war, 
has been set aside as a reconsecration week. 
Your convention coming at this time will 
afford. a unique and splendid opportunity to 
adopt such policies as may make our war 
effort even more effective and will make it 
possible to supply our fighting forces on the 
land and sea and’ in the air with the imple- 
ments of war. If you do so your convention 
will have a heartening effect and will be of 
inestimable value at this critical time in our 
history.” 

Representing the Minister, Mr. Gerald H. 
Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, 
addressed the delegates. He referred to the 
action taken at the commencement of the 
war to prevent exploitation by any form of 
profiteering and to the controls which were 
established to keep the cost of the necessities 
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of life from being unduly enhanced with con- 
sequent hardship to the working population. 
This, he said, was later followed by the con- 
trol of rents to prevent unscrupulous landlords 
from taking advantage of wartime necessities 
for their own profit. A comparison was made 
between conditions during the first Great War 
and that existing during the present conflict. 
Mention was made by the speaker to the 
extension of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act to apply to all war work and 
providing through conciliation and inquiry, 
the means to secure the peaceful settlement 
of disputes between employers and employees 
which might otherwise have resulted im strikes 
and the curtailment of essential production. 
A brief reference was made to the war training 
program which was fostered by the govern- 
ment. Mention was also made of unemploy- 
ment insurance and of the benefits to be 
derived by those coming under the scheme. 

Referring to the wages stabilization policy 
of the Government as set out in Order in 
Council P.C. 7440, Mr. Brown declared that 
the main purpose of this order is to control 
and limit inflation by setting a ceiling on 
wages and yet to protect the worker’s basic 
standard of living by the provision of a cost 
of living bonus. He hoped that it would be 
possible to maintain this policy to the end. of 
the war. 

Hon. Peter Heenan, Provincial Minister of 
Labour, in reviewing the results of the efforts 
of the organized workers to improve their 
standard of living declared that this meeting 
was the best evidence that labour is free. 
Emphasizing the menace to democracy, Mr. 
Heenan asserted that Hitler would not have 
to invade this country to destroy the demo- 
cratic way of life. “If he conquered the rest 
of Europe or the rest of the world, can any- 
one then imagine competing against the 
enslaved people whom he would force to work 
for him. This is something that had escaped 
the American isolationists. 
realize that the standard of living would not 
survive if Americans had to compete in trade 
against countries where workers were slaves. 
To safeguard the standard of living, he said, 
the wheels of industry must be kept turning 
and Hitler must be wiped from the face of 
the earth.” 

Featuring the early proceedings was a dis- 
cussion of a labour dispute at the plant of the 
Canadian Acme Screw and Gear Company. 

As a result of which telegrams were for- 
warded to the Prime Minister and the Min- 
ister of Labour. Later in the Convention it 
was announced that satisfactory arrangements 
had been concluded, and all employees were 
returning to work. 


They did not 


President’s Address 


The convention address of President A. R. 
Mosher was carried from coast to coast over 
the national network of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. Reviewing the forma- 
tion of the Canadian Congress of Labour the 
president stated he “was glad to be able to 
say that we have greatly strengthened the 
foundations of unity in the Canadian Labour 
movement which were laid in September, 
1940, and that we can look forward to a 
rapid and steady increase in the scope and 
influence of our Congress”. Mr. Mosher 
declared that “the Canadian Congress of 
Labour is a wholly autonomous and inde- 
pendent body; it is not controlled, in theory 
or in practice, by any union or combination 
of unions outside of Canada; its policies are 
determined solely by the Canadian workers 
who belong to its affiliated and chartered 
unions, and who are represented by their 
delegates at Congress conventions”. 

Claiming that the first essential to settling 
industrial differences by voluntary collective 
bargaining is that the employers should recog- 
nize the unions, the president further stated 
that “a large number of Canadian employers, 
however, refuse to recognize the right of their 
workers to organize, and the government is 
unwilling to compel them to do so, in spite 
of having endorsed by Order in Council P.C. 
2685 in June, 1941, a labour policy which 
states that employees should be free to 
organize in trade unions, free from any control 
by employers or their agents and that em- 
ployees, through the officers of their trade 
union or through other representatives chosen 
by them, should be free to negotiate with 
employers with a view to the conclusion of a 
collective agreement”. He claimed that if 


this policy was made mandatory and penalties 


provided for non-observance one of the chief 
causes of labour disputes would be eliminated. 

He also claimed that there was a lack of 
labour representation on boards controlling 
the various aspects of the war effort. Draw- 
ing attention to alleged delays in the appoint- 
ment of conciliation boards, he stated that 
“the procedure which is being followed by the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission is 
causing still further delay”. 

Referring to the desirability of developing 
a favourable public opinion, Mr. Mosher said 
that the Congress’ policies must be given 
careful consideration and followed without 
the slightest deviation. In outlining what he 
considered should be the labour policy of the 
Congress during wartime, the president said, 
“T have no hesitation in stating the necessity 
of an all-out war effort to defeat Hitler, 
demands that the labour movement use its 
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power with due consideration for this vital 
objective: It is more important to defeat 
Hitler and his gangsters than to bring the 
most tyrannical and reactionary employer in 
Canada to his knees. Action against him can 
wait, but Hitler won’t wait, and there can be 
no peace or hope for anyone in the world until 
Hitler is beaten and Germany is disarmed”. 
The speaker believed “the great majority of 
the workers of Canada shared his views in 
respect to the war effort and that it is only 
by following this course of action that we 
shall obtain the public support which is 
essential to the attainment of our objectives. 
If we show that we have the broadminded- 
ness, the fortitude, the courage, the loyalty to 
place the national interests above every other 
consideration; if we show that we are willing 
to sacrifice even our legitimate rights for the 
cause of democracy and freedom, we shall be 
in a position to insist upon receiving, after 
victory has been won, everything that we may 
reasonably demand, and upon having full 
opportunity to play our part in the recon- 
struction of the social order along lines which 
will provide security and happiness for 
everyone”. 

Having thus appealed to Canadian workers 
for an all-out war effort, Mr. Mosher then 
asked employers: “What will you do? You 
cannot agree with men you won’t see”. He 
contended that as long as management and 
labour “do not get together”, the production 
of the tools of victory is slowed up. Unless 
this is accomplished the fruits of victory will 
be lost. 

Concluding his address, Mr. Mosher de- 
clared: “It is not favouritism or paternalism 
that will get us together. We don’t like 
them! A man wants to be a man, free to 
live as he likes, free to join what he likes, 
free to consult whom he likes... . 

“Surely, if ever there was a time for the 
responsible leaders of industry to co-operate 
with the responsible representatives of Labour, 
that time is now! Let’s get together, and 
hand in hand go down the line, producing the 
tools of victory!” 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


Mr. N. 8. Dowd, the secretary-treasurer of 
the Congress, presented the financial state- 
ment for the nineteen-month period ending 
July 31, 1941, which, with the balance brought 
forward, showed total receipts of $48,830.73, 
with expenditures amounting to $37,281.10, 
leaving a balance of $11,549.63. 


Report of Executive Council 


The report of the Executive Council 
reviewed the business transacted since the last 
convention and actions arising therefrom. 


Reference was made im particular to Order in 


Council P.C. 7440, which it was contended was 
the most important labour legislation of the 
past year. The provisions of the Order were 
reviewed and instances cited where its applica- 
tion was, in the opinion of the executive, too 
narrowly applied. The Executive criticized 
the amendment to the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act by which it was claimed the 
right of the workers to choose representatives 
on conciliation boards was restricted. The 
Congress was urged to continue its protests 
against this amendment until it was repealed. 
The report referred to the strong protest 
sent to the Prime Minister and the other 
members of the Government against the use 
of the armed forces in labour disputes. The 
report referred to a memorandum prepared 
by legal counsel for the Congress in which 
was advocated the establishment of a Labour 
Policy Enforcement Board to investigate any 
situation in which an employer interfered with 
or obstructed the rights of employees, as set 
forth in Section 7 of Order in Council P.C. 
2685, or dismissed or discriminated against 
workers for union membership activity. This 
memorandum also proposed penalties for 
violation of the Order in Council, including 
fines to be imposed on employers, and com- 
pensation to employees found to be wrong- 
fully dismissed or discriminated against. The 
delegates were informed that the Congress 
had: protested in the strongest possible manner 
to the Minister of Justice regarding the 
alleged practice of interning trade union 
leaders while disputes in which they are 
immediately concerned are in progress of 
being dealt with by the Department of Labour 
or by conciliation boards. 

The following strike policy was endorsed 
by the executive council of the Congress: 
“The Canadian Congress of Labour believes 
in the observance of contracts, and is there- 
fore opposed to any strike where it is clearly 
and definitely established that such a strike 
is unjustified. The Congress desires to point 
out, however, that the refusal of employers 
to accept the labour policy of the Govern- 
ment with regard to the right to bargain 
collectively often creates situations beyond the 
control of the Congress, but for which the 
Government has the remedy through the 
enforcement of its stated policy.” 

The report of the Executive was adopted 
by the Convention. 


Convention Addresses 


At one session the delegates were addressed 
by Mr. A. A. Heaps of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission who outlined some of 
the more important features of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. After his address 
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the delegates asked many questions on the 
interpretation, scope, etc., of the Act. 

At another session Mrs. Dorise Nielson, 
M.P., addressed the convention. 


Coal Production in Nova Scotia 


A number of resolutions dealing with the 
curtailment of coal production in Nova Scotia 
were submitted to the convention. As some 
were opposed and others favoured this policy 
of the coal miners, the resolution committee 
to which they were referred, brought in a 
recommendation of non-concurrence in them 
all owing to the divergency of opinion 
expressed. After considerable discussion in 
which the position of each group within the 
organization of the United Mine Workers of 
America concerned in the controversy was 
thoroughly explained, a motion was adopted 
to refer the resolution back to the committee 
to consider a recommendation that the Con- 
gress Executive Council do everything in its 
power and authority to bring about a settle- 
ment of the dispute, including an increase in 
wages. 


In submitting a further report on the 
subject, the committee made the following 
observation and recommendation: 


The committee has given consideration to the 
dispute in Nova Scotia and is of the belief 
that before any proper and reasonable basis of 
settlement can be reached, a process of order 
should be followed by all parties to the dispute. 

These are: 


(1) The Government. 

(2) The Coal Company. | 

(3) The Mine Workers involved. 
(4) The Union. 


On the above order of relationship it is the 
considered opinion that the initial steps of 
settlement might be approached on the follow- 
ing basis: 

(a) The president of the Congress shall 
request the Dominion Government to use its 
power and influence with the coal company to 
have re-instated forthwith to their places of 
work all workmen presently dismissed or 
suspended from employment by the coal com- 
pany or coal companies. 

(b) That upon such conditions being accepted 
by the coal company or companies and enforced 
by the Dominion Government, all workmen 
now practising curtailment of coal production 
in Nova Scotia coal mines shall immediately 
increase coal production to the normal level 
prevailing before the policy of curtailment 
went into effect. 

(c) That upon the foregoing conditions being 
complied with by the respective parties, the 
president of the Canadian Congress of Labour 
shall pursue the following course: 

(1) Communicate to the International union 
the desires of the membership of the Congress 
for a conclusion of the dispute in Nova Scotia. 

(2) That the Congress is willing to co- 
operate with the international union to this 
end. Should the international union accept the 
offer of co-operation, the president of the 
Congress shall suggest to the international] 
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union that he shall designate two members of 
affiliated or chartered unions of the Congress 
for the purpose of acting as members of a joint 
committee to act in conjunction with one or 
more representatives of the international union. 


(3) That the above named joint committee 
shall immediately proceed to investigate the 
situation in Nova Scotia and bring to an early 
conclusion the dispute now existing, on a basis 
that will assist in improving wages and working 
conditions for the mine workers, 


A prolonged discussion took place on the 
committee’s recommendation and although 
drafted along the lines suggested in the reso- 
lution, another motion was submitted to have 
the question again referred back to the com- 
mittee. In the course of the discussion it 
was pointed out that as this question was 
primarily a matter of concern to an affiliated 
union of the Congress, the latter body could 
only offer its assistance in solving the diffi- 
culty and that if any further action was taken 
by the Congress, it might result in the Cana- 
dian members of the United Mine Workers of 
America withdrawing from the Congress. On 
a roll call vote the motion to refer back the 
committee’s recommendation was defeated 
and the original motion carried. 


Government’s Wartime Wages Policy 


Many phases of the Government’s War 
Time Wages Policy were discussed in a num- 
ber of resolutions submitted by various 
affiliated organizations of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour. In order to consolidate the 
views expressed in these resolutions, the com- 
mittee on resolutions reported as follows: 


The committee has considered the _ short 
comings of the effect of Order in Council P.C. 
7440 and recommends the following as a 
substitute wage policy to be enacted by the 
Federal Government. 

(a) that workmen or/and unions be allowed 
to freely negotiate with employers on the basis 
of securing a fair wage in each industry, with- 
out being restricted to any period such as the 
1926-29 period referred to in P.C. 7440. 

(6) That twenty-five dollars per week be 
considered a minimum wage level in each in- 
dustry. 

(c) That once proper wage levels have been 
established in each industry by negotiations, 
increases in the cost-of-living be met by in- 
creases in wage rates based upon a minimum 
of twenty-five dollars per week, in accordance 
with the Federal cost-of-living index at quarterly 
intervals, applicable both to male and female 
labour. 

(d) That the Federal index of commodities 
be extended to cover staples now excluded and 
that the territory be extended by the statisti- 
cal bureau to bring in high-price areas. 

(e) That the Government be requested to 
speed up collection and compilation of data on 
which the cost-of-tiving index is based. 


The recommendation 
adopted. 


committee’s was 
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Collective Bargaining and Union 
Recognition 


The committee on resolutions submitted the 
following substitute for a number of resolu- 
tions presented on the question of collective 
bargaining and union recognition and their 
recommendation was adopted: 


Resolved that the Federal Government enact 
permanent legislation as a substitute for the 
present unsatisfactory statutes and Orders in 
Council, covering the right to organize, col- 
lective bargaining, and protection against dis- 
crimination, and that such permanent legislation 
be enacted on the folowing basis, as affirmed by 
the Executive Council of the Congress: 

(a) That the right to organize be firmly 
established and that an Enforcement Board be 
set up, with power to levy penalties on em- 
ployers for violation of such legislation; 

(6) That union recognition, collective bar- 
gaining and the signing of wage-contracts— 
where unions have a majority—be made com- 
pulsory upon private employers and in governr 
ment—owned or operated establishments, plants 
or industries guaranteed by appropriate 
penalties; 

(c) That arbitration in -war-industries be 
made optional for the workers: 

(d) That union shop and check-off be en- 
sured; 

(e) That the right of workers to strike— 
after following established processes of nego- 
tiation and conciliation—be not interfered with 
but secured as a charter right for the workers. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Twelve resolutions were presented to the 
convention dealing with the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. After considering these reso- 
lutions the committee recommended the fol- 
lowing substitute, which was adopted: 


(a) The Unemployment Insurance Act be ex- 
tended to cover all workers benefits by contri- 
buting to the fund. 

(b) That administration facilities of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission be made 
more efficient for the purpose of covering more 
seasonal workers. 

(c) That persons earning more than $2,000 
be brought within the scope of the Act and 
that the $2,000 limit be extended to $3,000. 

(d) That where it is shown that employers 
are responsible for a labour dispute, workers 
will be eligible for benefits. 

(e) Contributions now being made by work- 
ers be lowered. 

(f) That payments to beneficiaries be raised, 
providing for a minimum payment that will 
meet a level recognized as a living standard. 

(g) That Section 44 of the Act be amended 
to specify that a workman will not be deprived 
of benefits because of refusal to accept a job 
where labour trouble exists. 

(h) That the share now being paid by the 
Government of one-fifth on the cost of adminis- 
tration be increased to one-third as paid by the 
Government of Great Britain. 

(i) That provision be made for increased 
benefits to be paid to beneficiaries with families. 


Committee on Education and Publicity 


In its report this committee recommended 
the following: 


(1) Establishment of study groups. 

(2) Arranging for the publication of book- 
lets and pamphlets on labour questions. 

(3) Issuing of a journal in newspaper form 
which will eventually become a weekly publi- 
cation. 

(4) An extension of the use of radio for 
publicity purposes. The report was adopted. 


Committee on Organization 


The convention adopted the following recom- 
mendations of the committee on organiza- 
tion: 

Extend organization among the unorganized. 

One union for each industry. 

Co-operation between the national officers of 
the Congress, representatives of national unions 
and the Canadian representatives of interna- 
tional affiliates in promoting organizational and 
jurisdictional harmony. 

Extend the policy of appointing organizers 
and every effort made to concentrate on basic 
industries. 

As soon as possible the officers of the Congress 
shall call a conference of representatives of the 
units in each industry so aftiliated for the pur- 
pose of establishing central organizations. In 
order to achieve this, such national conferences 
should be set or organizing committees for each 
industry so affected. 


Other Resolutions 


The recommendations contained in other 
resolutions adopted were: 


That the Government arrange for proper 
consultation with representatives of the central 
labour bodies of Canada before proceeding with 
the enactment of any measure having to do with 
any form of labour relations throughout the 
country and expressing disapproval of the prin- 
ciple of passing Orders in Council to govern 
labour relations. 

That members of affiliated unions establish 
closer contact with members of the armed 
forces. And further that (a@) payment be made 
for each child of married men in uniform; 
(b) parents to be paid the same allowance as 
wives; (c) cost-of-living bonus for all depend- 
ents; and (d) all soldiers on home leave be 
granted free transportation. 

Opposition to the use of troops as_ strike 
breakers against Canadian workers seeking a 
higher standard of living. 

Setting up of a fully representative body to 
study post war rehabilitation and that the 
Canadian Congress of Labour and veterans’ 
organizations be given adequate voice on such 
body. 

Exemption of lower paid workers from wage 
and war taxes. 

Equal pay for equal work in all war indus- 
tries. 

Amending the Defence of Canada Regulations 
to safeguard the rights of free speech and asso- 
ciation and requesting a fair and just trial at 
the earliest date possible for those members of 
the trade union movement, who are now 
interned. 

A speeding-up and co-ordination of all forms 
of production necessary for the supplying and 
strengthening of Britain and her Allies and 
that such increased production be governed by 
collective bargaining and trade union rates. 
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Amending the Compensation Act to provide 
that all building trades be paid on a weekly 
basis. 

Enactment of legislation providing for 
adequate social security in all its forms, and 
that old age pensions be increased to $40 and 
the age limit reduced to 60 years. 

Enactment of legislation making illegal 
“labour only’ and piece work systems in the 
building industry. 

Registration of all bona-fide contractors. 

Re-establishment of the Dominion Housing 
Act and that its provisions apply to all wage 
earners and for organized groups of wage 
earners. 

Demanding that the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act “be so administered to provide 
immediate action in disputes.” 

Asking the Government to make holidays with 
pay compulsory. 

Removal of all existing restrictions that pre- 
vent legitimate representation on boards of con- 
ciliation and investigation. 

Entering into immediate relationship with the 
British Trades Union Congress “for co-ordin- 
ated action not only on the war against Fas- 
cism but on all leading working class 
- problems.” 

That Canada join with Great Britain in the 
establishment and co-ordination of all forms of 
relationships with Russia, to the end that a 
more efficient prosecution of the war against 
Hitler be conducted. 

Instructing the executive to work on the 
basis of its established policy and procedure 
for the release of S. Jackson and other 
interned trade unionists. 

Concurring in the principle of fair rents and 
that rent control be extended. 

Re-establishment of the League of Nations 
upon an international collective security basis. 

Outlawing all company unions. 

Demanding that firms engaged in government 
projects give local labour the preference if union 
labour used. 
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Asking the Government to restrict exports to 
Japan until that country breaks with Axis 
powers. 

That the Government take over the entire 
banking system and operate it in the interests 
of the people. 

Urging the Government to formulate a policy 
which will ensure Canadian mine workers the 
maximum production from Canadian mines for 
the Canadian market and that such policy be 
governed by an industrial council for the coal 
industry so that Canadian production may be 
increased to the limit of production facilities 
and wages and working conditions in the indus- 
try be stabilized. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: 


President, A. R. Mosher (Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other Trans- 
port Workers), Ottawa; vice-president, Alex. 
McAuslane (Vancouver Metal Workers’ 
Union), Vancouver; secretary-treasurer, P. 
Conroy (United Mine Workers of America), 
230 Laurier Ave. W., Ottawa; executive secre- 
tary, Norman 8. Dowd (Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers), Ottawa. 


Executive committee members: Silby Bar- 
rett (Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee), 
Glace Bay; M. M. MacLean (Canadian Bro- 
therhood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers), Ottawa; S. Spivak (Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America), To- 
ronto; C. H. Millard (Steel Workers’ Organiz- 
ing Committee), Toronto, Ont. 


Ottawa was selected as the convention city 
for 1942. 


Confederation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


HE. twentieth annual convention of the 

Confederation of Catholic Workers of 
Canada was held in Hull, September 16-19, 
1941. Some 200 delegates attended. ‘The re- 
port of the Confederal Bureau showed over 
46,032 members organized in 227 syndicates on 
May 31 last. There has been a considerable 
increase since then. Over 37,600 of the mem- 
bers reported were in syndicates forming part 
of one of the eleven federations: building, 
textiles, pulp and paper, leather and shoes, 
asbestos, barbers, printing, commerce, clothing, 
gloves and furniture. During the year about 
50 syndicates were struck off the list as no 
longer functioning or as not having furnished 
any returns. The number of study circles in- 
creased during the year from 18 to 40. 

The following officers were elected for 
1941-2: President, A. Charpentier, Montreal; 
1st vice-president, E. Tellier, Three Rivers; 
2nd vice-president, O. Filion, Montreal; treas- 
urer, A. Bourdon, Montreal; general secretary, 
G. Picard, Quebec; directors, Ovila Cyr, Asbes- 
tos; P. E. Cabana, Montreal; G. A. Gagnon, 
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Montreal; P. Hamel, Victoriaville; P. Lessard, 
Port Alfred; Honoré D’Amour, Montmorency ; 
Irenée Rousseau, Victoriaville; J. A. Anzalone, 
Quebec; L. P. Boyer, Chicoutimi; J. M. 
Lavigne, Hull; J. B. Delisle, Montreal; R. 
Gosselin, Quebec; O. Bell, St. Hyacinthe; 
M. E. Cadieux, Sherbrooke; R. Lemire, Three 
Rivers; L. Morency, Quebec. 


An interesting feature of the meeting was 
an address by Mr. A. Staal, Chief of the Work- 
ers Organizations Relations Service, of the 
International Labour Office, now functioning 
in Montreal. Mr. Staal spoke of countries 
where there are Christian (Protestant and 
Catholic) trade unions or Catholic trade 
unions as well as unions organized on a secular 
basis and of the relations between the Office 
and these countries. 


President’s Address 


In his presidental address, Mr. Alfred Char- 
pentier declared the Confederation gave whole- 
hearted support to the war against Hitlerism. 
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Dominion Wage Policy 


In discussing the Dominion’s Wage Policy 
as laid down in P.C. 7440, Mr. Charpentier 
expressed approval of the principle of the 
order in council in so far as it tended to 
stabilize wage rates that are fair and reason- 
able and to compensate by a uniform bonus for 
increases in the cost of living. He deprecated, 
however, the tendency of some employers to 
interpret the policy as a ground for refusing 
wage increases and giving only bonuses to 
low-paid workers. 

He approved the raising by the Dominion 
Government of the minimum hourly rates 
payable on Dominion Government contract 
work from 30 cents and 20 cents to 35 cents 
and 25 cents for male and female workers, 
respectively, with provision for learners’ rates 
under permit beginning at 20 cents and rising 
at fixed intervals to 35 cents regardless of 
sex. Mr. Charpentier emphasized the diffi- 
culty confronting the federal Government in 
enforcing the minimum rates in the numerous 
war plants and the necessity of co-operation 
between the Dominion and provincial authori- 
ties in the matter. He pointed out that the 
new rates superseded rates fixed by collective 
agreement in several Quebec industries and 
that several minimum wage orders were sus- 
pended. This led employers to refuse to renew 
agreements with the federal rates incorpor- 
ated in them. He urged the Quebec Govern- 
ment to authorize the joint committees under 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act and 
the Quebec Minimum Wage Commission to 
require observance of the federal rates. An- 
other consideration arising from the Dominion’s 
Wage Policy is that in industries which are not 
classed as war industries it is more difficult to 
obtain wage increases, particularly where 
labour is not organized, and in these industries 
there is real hardship from the increased cost 
of living. 

As the aim of the federal policy purports to 
be the prevention of increases in prices on 
account of wage increases, Mr. Charpentier 
pointed out that there were, of course, many 
other factors making for higher prices, which 
it was important that the Government, 
through the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
should try to control. 


Industrial Relations 


As regards relations between employers and 
employees, the President stated that after 
two years of war, a number of employers in 
war industries still refuse to negotiate with 
trade unions. In his opinion, the declaration 
that strikes are illegal in war industries has 
encouraged employers to refuse recognition. 
They prefer to force their workmen to have 
disputes referred to a board of conciliation 


so that they will not be obliged to deal with 
a union. He felt it not too much to say that 
an employer whose workers are organized in a 
responsible and moderate union and who 
refuses to deal with the union, is sabotaging 
the war effort. He pointed out, however, that 
the number of collective agreements in Que- 
bec has been increasing due, in large part, 
to the operation of the Collective Agreement 
Act. 

As regards its approval of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, Mr. Charpentier de- 
fended the Confederation from the criticism 
that it had always contemplated and urged 
the setting up of occupational corporations, 
each of which would have its own unemploy- 
ment insurance fund assisted by the State. 
Since the degree of organization in industry 
is quite insufficient to permit corporations to 
be set up, the Confederation felt justified 
in urging the enactment of the legislation in 
view of the extent of unemployment in Canada 
during the last decade and the unemployment 
which is likely to appear after the war. The 
provinces were themselves financially unable to 
undertake such a task which is a particularly 
urgent one in Quebec. One result that Mr. 
Charpentier stated can be expected from 
the operation of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act is a definite tendency towards the 
establishment of national standards in mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours of labour in 
industries within the scope of the statute and 
particularly in industries subject to interpro- 
vincial competition. Such standards would 
give no occasion for fear that the federal 
power would trench on the provincial legis- 
lative field in so far as the labour contract is 
concerned. Provincial legislation would have 
plenty of scope in determining a fair waye or 
a family wage. The family wage considered 
desirable by the Church will only be possible 
in any case if it is superimposed on national 
standards. Mr. Charpentier emphasized also 
the benefits from the National Employment 
Service which was provided by the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. That workmen will 
become accustomed to saving and will not 
have to accept direct relief or work relief from 
public authorities are beneficial consequences 
to be expected from the Act. Undoubtedly, 
the statute has many weaknesses, Mr. Char- 
pentier stated, among them the low scale of 
benefits, but it should not be impossible to 
amend it on this point, as well as on others. 

Regarding the report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Dominion-Provincial Relations, Mr. 
Charpentier reaffirmed the opinion of the 
Confederation that in matters relating to 
education and the labour contract there should 
be provincial autonomy. However, the Con- 
federation approved the recommendation of 
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the Commission for the establishment of 
national standards in hours of labour, minimum 
wages, and a minimum age for employment. 
The Confederation kas stated at times that 
if Federal-Provincial conferences had been held 
regularly since the Treaty of Peace in 1919, 
improvements in the social and economic con- 
dition of the people would have been attained. 
So the Confederation urges that such Federal- 
Provincial conferences be held to bring about 
a greater co-ordination in social legislation 
and a better balance between economic con- 
ditions in different parts of the country. 

Appreciation was expressed of the Quebec 
Legislature’s action in putting through amend- 
ments in the Collective Agreement Act, 
Professional Syndicates Act, Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act and in enacting the Needy 
Mothers’ Assistance Act. The statutes provid- 
ing for a Superior Council of Labour and a 
Superior Council for Technical Education were 
also approved and the Government was urged 
to appoint these bodies at an early date. 

On the question of family allowances, Mr. 
Charpentier stated that the Confederation 
adheres to the position taken by the Pope, 
that wages should be sufficient to support a 
family and he felt that this should certainly 
apply in a young country such as Canada. 
Moreover, the C.T.C.C. considered that to. pay 
family allowances to workers in low wage 
industries would make it impossible for the 
workers to get fair wages on a family basis in 
the future. Therefore, the C.T.C.C. favours 
the payment of allowances only in those in- 
dustries where the wages amply provide for the 
normal needs of an average household. 


Resolutions 


Motions adopted by the delegates concerned 
better credit facilities, occupational diseases 
and workmen’s compensation, the Collective 
Agreement Act, the building trades, technical 
education and other matters. 

Three resolutions submitted by the Con- 
federal Bureau were approved. These recom- 
mended support of a scheme of credit which 
would enable workers to acquire their own 
homes, study of a credit system to encourage 
the establishment of more industries, and. also 
of the problem of instalment buying. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Several motions adopted by the Con- 
federation had to do with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. These included a _ pro- 
posal to extend the Act to all undertakings 
and, in particular, to hospital employees and 
newsdealers and to amend it to provide com- 
pensation for asbestosis when occurring by 
itself and also when complicated by tuber- 
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culosis. Another change suggested in this 
section of the Act is to reduce from three to 
two years the period of exposure in the 
province to silica and asbestos dust necessary 
before compensation is payable. Another reso- 
lution calls for the inclusion, within the scope 
of the Act, of additional occupational diseases, 
those caused by dust, acid, dyes and damp- 
ness, particularly in the cotton textile industry. 


Occupational Hygiene 


Several resolutions related to industrial 
hygiene. One sought the stricter regulation, 
from the point of view of hygiene, of all 
establishments in which painting is carried on. 
Another would have the Confederation request 
the Provincial Health Department to establish 
a medical board with a modern laboratory 
under competent men to study diseases in the 
asbestos industry and their prevention. Once 
a year asbestos workers should be examined 
by this bureau which should be independent of 
the employers and free from political influence. 
A report on the examination should be given 
only to the workman and the reports of the 
board should be purely statistical. 

Protection of garage mechanics was the sub- 
ject of another resolution which would require 
a suitable system of ventilation to be installed 
in any place employing more than three work- 
ers where motor repair work is carried on, 
whether in the mechanical department or in 
the paint shop. Health conditions in news- 
paper publishing offices gave occasion for 
another resolution urging that the regulations 
of the Provincial Board of Health be observed 
or amended as required in order that proper 
artificial lighting be provided where neces- 
sary; that adequate systems of ventilation be 
installed; that noxious gases and dust be 
removed and better sanitary facilities be pro- 
vided. It was also agreed by the Confedera- 
tion that provincial regulations should require 
printing shops using linotype or monotype 
machines to instal exhaust fans to remove 
carbon dioxide. It was also urged that for fear 
of accidents, one man should not be permitted 
to work alone at night operating printing 
presses. 

Collective Agreement Act 


Three resolutions approved by the Con- 
federation proposed amendments to the Col- 
lective Agreement Act. One would confer on 
a joint committee enforcing an agreement the 
right to exercise any power conferred on it 
by the order in council making the agree- 
ment binding or by the by-laws of the com- 
mittee. Another of these resolutions asked 
that inspectors acting for the joint commit- 
tees should be given the same powers as 
inspectors under the Industrial and Commer- 
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cial Establishments Act. The third motion 
advocated the provision of a penalty for an 
employer or workman who violates the pro- 
visions of an agreement as to the classification 
of operations. 

Two other resolutions having to do with the 
Collective Agreement Act were referred to the 
Confederal bureau for consideration. Of these 
one suggested that the Act be amended to 
give the joint committee of barbers and hair- 
dressers exclusive control over apprenticeship 
so as to prevent the sellers of hairdressing 


machines taking advantage of apprentices. The © 


other proposed that the Act be amended to 
permit the fixing of a closing hour for hair- 
dressers’ and barbers’ establishments. Another 
motion that was adopted requested the Con- 
federation to draft as soon as possible an 
apprenticeship law for barbers. 


Company Unions 


A motion was adopted to draw the attention 
of the Quebec Minister of Labour to the activi- 
ties of the Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Canada in encouraging the formation of a com- 
pany union among undertakers’ employees in 
Montreal where there is already a regularly 
constituted union. 

Another resolution would urge the provin- 
cial government to amend the Professional 
Syndicates Act so as to enable the Minister 
of Labour to pass on all requests for incorpora- 
tion of syndicates before referring them to the 
Provincial Secretary so as to eliminate as far 
as possible the incorporation of company 
unions. 

Building Trades 


Resolutions were adopted concerning pipe 
fitters, electricians and inspectors of scaffolding. 
It was urged that the clause in the building 
trades agreement be repealed which exempts 
municipal corporations from the application 
of the order in council. The extension of the 
Pipe Fitters Act to all places of at least 5,000 
persons was advocated. More stringent exam- 
inations for electricians were urged, regard to 
be given to whether they were to be in indus- 
trial establishments or on construction jobs, 
and it was also recommended that not more 
than one apprentice should be employed for 
every journeyman electrician. The Con- 
federation favoured the appointment by the 
provincial government of a larger number of 
inspectors of scaffolding to ensure safe con- 
ditions of work. 


Technical Education 


The establishment of a technical school as 
soon as possible was urged and it was sug- 
gested that it should be built at Granby 
because of the different textile industries in 


that district. The provincial government 
would be asked in accordance with other reso- 
lutions to take prompt action to provide a 
trades manual and also a handbook for pupils 
of the fifth, sixth and seventh grades so that 
they might be induced to enter technical 
schools. 
Other Resolutions 


In connection with the Minimum Wage 
Act, a resolution urged its amendment to 
permit official representation of the profes- 
sional syndicates on the conciliation commit- 
tees formed to assist in the drafting of orders 
for particular industries. 

The provincial government is to be asked to 
undertake without delay an inquiry into the 
employment of women in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments having regard to hours 
of work, health and the pressure put on them, 
particularly in the dress and men’s and 
women’s garment industry. 

In the Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act, a 
change recommended would make eligible for 
benefits a mother who is the wife of a man 
incapacitated for work and living at home. 

Labour courts are again to be urged on 
the provincial government. 

Provision for houses for the workers was 
advocated and a resolution indicated that pre- 
fabricated houses did not appear suitable to 
the Canadian climate. 

Other resolutions requested consideration 
by the Confederation of the question of family 
allowances, the establishment of a provincial 
statistical office to determine the cost of living 
in the Province of Quebec; the abolition of 
Sunday work in bakeries wherever possible; 
the establishment of a commission to fix a 
standard weight and selling price for bread 
in order to remove the unfair competition be- 
tween the employers in the industry which 
prevents the workers being paid fair wages; 
and the establishment by the federal govern- 
ment of a military college in Quebec so that 
French Canadians may be trained to become 
officers in the army. 

Two other resolutions related to matters of 
organization, one requesting the Confedera- 
tion to study the possibility of having a uni- 
form system of books for all the affiliated 
unions and another urging all bodies affiliated 
with the Confederation to adopt a fiscal year 
ending May 31. Systems of trade union insur- 
ance are to be studied with a view to adopting 
some scheme for the Confederation. The 
possibility of setting up a study circle in each 
union is also to be studied. 

Several resolutions concerning the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act were brought before 
the meeting and referred to the Confederal 
Bureau for further consideration. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE IN CANADA 


General Organization and Structure—National Employment Advisory Com- 
mittee—Insurance Registration—Unemployment Insurance Fund— 
Special Orders—Regional Staff Training School. 


N the latter part of 1940, the Dominion 
Government appointed an Unemployment 
Insurance Commission to be responsible for 
the administration of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act. There are three Commis- 
sioners, appointed by the Canadian Govera- 
ment; a neutral chairman and two other 
appointees selected in consultation with em- 
ployers and employees. | 
Arthur MacNamara, formerly Deputy Min- 


ister of Public Works and Labour in the 


Province of Manitoba, is serving as Acting 
Chief Commissioner. R. J. Tallon, former 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Trades 
and Labour Congress, is the representative 
of Canadian workers. A well-known Cana- 
dian employer, A. M. Mitchell, was selected 
in consultation with employer organizations. 

Direction of staff and the carrying out of 
the Commission’s policies are under Dr. Allon 
Peebles, Executive Director. Immediately 
responsible to the Executive Director is the 
Chief Insurance Officer—R. G. Barclay, and 
the Chief Employment Officer—V. C. Phelan. 

The two main officials under the Chief 
Insurance Officer, are the Chief Inspector of 
Insurance Revenue, E. Stangroom and_ the 
Chief Insurance Reviewing Officer, Major H. 8. 
Relph. 

Responsible to the Chief Employment Officer 
are two assistants, the Supervising Inspector 
of Employment Offices, and the Supervisor of 
Placement Operations, H. C. Hudson. 

For the purpose of administration, five divi- 
sions have been set up in Canada—British 
Columbia, Prairie, Ontario, Quebec and Mari- 
time regions. At the head of each of these 
main divisions is a Regional Superintendent 
who is responsible to the Executive Director. 
Regional Offices have been established at Van- 
couver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Montreal and 
Moncton to act as clearing houses for the 
Employment and Claims Offices. 

The Employment and Claims Offices are the 
local units through which the Employment 
Service and Unemployment Insurance are 
operated. There will be over ninety of these 
full-time Offices in principal cities and a large 
number of part-time Offices in smaller com- 
munities and outlying districts. 


National Employment Committee 


The appointment of the Chairman and 
members of the National Employment Com- 
mittee, as provided in the Unemployment 


Insurance Act, was announced in Ottawa on 
September 24th by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission. The Committee comprises 
representatives of labour, industry, veterans, 
women’s organizations and the retail trade as 
follows: 


Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada—Chairman; 

A. R. Mosher, President of the Cana- 
dian Congress of Labour, Ottawa; 

Carl Berg, Edmonton, formerly President 
of the Edmonton Trades and Labour 
Council and President of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour; 

K. R. Complin, Manager of Industrial 
Relations, Canadian Industries Limited; 

J. J. Vaughan, Vice President of the 
T. Eaton Company Limited; 

J.C. G. Herwig, Assistant General Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Legion; 

Mrs, Florence F. Martel of Montreal, an 
official of the League of Women’s Rights; 

George 8. Hougham, Dominion Secre- 
tary, Retail Merchants’ Association of 
Canada. 


Part three of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which deals with organization and main- 
tenance of an employment service for Canada, 
requires the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission to establish such a Committee “for 
the purpose of advising and assisting the 
Commission in carrying out the purposes of 
the employment service”. This Committee, 
the Act stipulates, shall include members 
chosen after consultation with organizations 
representative of workers and an equal number 
after consultation with organizations repre- 
sentative of employers. 


Registration of Employers 


Reports received from the various District 
Offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission show that on October 4, 188,839 em- 
ployers have registered throughout Canada 
and that they have requisitioned 2,692,169 in- 
surance books for their employees. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


On September 29, the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund had a total of $8,984,343.79 from 
contributions made in July, August, and part 
of September. 

The reserves which are not immediately 
required for the payment of benefits to 
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eligible unemployed workers will be invested 
in obligations of or guaranteed by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. The investments recom- 
mended by the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission were made on the authorization 
of the Investment Committee. Any interest 
accruing to the Fund will be available for the 
payment of benefits. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
announced on October 6 that contributions to 
the Unemployment (Insurance Fund up to 
September 29 last had been used for the pur- 
chase of Dominion of Canada Bonds to the 
total par value of $7,865,000. The amount 
paid for these securities was $8,025,485.92. 

The Commission gave out the following 
statement of bonds purchased: 

Par Amount 
Security Value Paid 


Dominion of Canada 2%, 
due Mar! 1/459R2 2) ane se 
Dominion of Canada 44%, 


$1,650,000.00 $1,672,331.51 


Que Eel: ul (405. veces oelces 1,625,000.00  1,785,373.63 
Dominion of Canada 2%, 
CyelDeci 15/460 ...Wewe: 4,590,000.00  4,567,780.78 


$7,865,000.00 $8,025,485.92 


Special Orders 


The Commission has passed the following 
Special Orders :— 


Seasonal employment in canning and food 
processing—temporary election officers 
and census enumerators—temporary em- 
ployees at circuses, exhibitions, etc. 


Employments hereinafter described are 
hereby specified pursuant to the provisions of 
item (p) of Part 2 of the First Schedule to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, 1940, and 
hereby declared to apply for the purposes of 
the said Act, as being of such a nature that 
are ordinarily adopted as subsidiary employ- 
ments only and not as the principal means of 
livelihood. Persons in such employment are 
therefore not insurable. 

(a) Seasonal employment of persons who 
are not in possession of an insurance book, in 
factories for canning or processing food prod- 
ucts, when it is known that the employment 
of the said persons will be for a period not 
exceeding fifteen weeks in the twelve-month 
period ending March 31 in any year. 

(b) Temporary employees engaged in con- 
nection with Federal, Provincial and Muni- 
cipal elections, such as enumerators, poll 
clerks, returning officers, and those engaged in 
compiling Voters’ Lists, and census enumera- 
tors. 

(c) Temporary employees engaged in con- 
nection with circuses, carnivals, exhibitions, 
fairs or race meetings, when it is known that 
employment will not be for a period in excess 
of fifteen weeks within the twelve-month 
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period ending March 31 in any year, provided 
that this exception shall not apply to persons 
who are already in possession of an insur- 
ance book. 


Municipal Employment 


Pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 
(b) of Part 1 of the First Schedule to the 
Unempl.yment Insurance Act, 1940, the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission by this 
Special Order hereby excludes the follow- 
ing employments: 

(a) Employment by a rural municipality, of 

“persons who are ordinarily engaged in 
agriculture, or other non-insurable em- 
ployment, when it is known that the 
employment of the said persons will be 
for a period not exceeding eight weeks. 
in the twelve month period ending 
March 31, in any year, provided that 
this order shall not apply in the case of 
persons who have been engaged in some 
other insurable employment during the 
year which is evidenced by the fact 
that they are in possession of insurance 
books. 

(6b) Employment by any municipality— 

(i) when the remuneration is solely by 
credit on relief or taxes; or 

(i1) when the work done for a muni- 
cipality is done as a condition pre- 
cedent to the grant of cash or 
voucher relief; or 

(iii) when the services rendered to a 
municipality are rendered pursuant 
to a duty imposed by a statute of 
the province. 


provided, however, that this exception shall 
not apply to employment of persons on public 
works or undertakings arranged for the pur- 
pose of removing persons from the relief rolls 
when the rates of remuneration and conditions 
of employment on such public works or under- 
takings are similar to the rates of remuneration 
and conditions of employment on regular em- 
ployment by such municipality. 


Regional! Staff Training School 


The Ontario Regional Staff Training School 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
was held from September 29 to October 4 at 
Toronto. The Training School was in charge 
of B. G. Sullivan, Regional Superintendent 
for Ontario, who was assisted by J. Angus, 
Assistant Regional Superintendent, and J. H. 
Mulholland, Regional Insurance Officer. 

About forty-five Managers and Employ- 
ment and Claims Officers from various centres 
in Ontario were in attendance. A _ large 
number of those present were former employees 
of the Provincial Employment Offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada. 
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of the Provincial Employment Offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada. 

Commissioners A. M. Mitchell and R. J. 
Tallon welcomed the members of the school 
to the staff of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 

A number of the Head Office staff at Ottawa 
were present to give papers. Dr. Allon 
Peebles, Executive Director, outlined the 
“General Structures of the Organization.” 
R, G. Barclay, Chief Insurance Officer, and 
V. C. Phelan, Chief Employment Officer, 
spoke at a number of the sessions. H. C. 
Hudson, Supervisor of Placement Operations, 
E. Stangroom, Chief Inspector of Insurance 
Revenue, H. S. Relph, Chief Reviewing Officer, 
V. A. Minnes, Personnel and Supply Officer, 
G. T. Jackson of the Civil Service Commission 
and W. I. Hetherington, Regional Insurance 
Inspector, were also lecturers and discussion 
leaders at the Training School. 

The purpose of the school was to acquaint 
the newly appointed officers with their duties 


in the Employment and Claims Offices. The 
Employment and Claims Offices are the local 
units through which the Employment Service 
and Unemployment Insurance are operated. 
The school centred its study around the inter- 
viewing and placing of workers, and the 
administration of unemployment insurance. 
The employment policy of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the functions, organi- 
zation and layout of Local Employment and 
Claims ‘Offices were explained in detail. Office 
administration and local staff training had an 
important place in the discussions of the school. 
In the field of unemployment insurance, the 
coverage of the Act, registration of employers 
and employees, contributions, benefits and pay- 
ment of claims, were all outlined. 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
has five regions; British Columbia, the 
Prairies, Ontario, Quebec and the Maritimes. 
The Ontario School was the first of the 
Regional Schools to be held across Canada. 


Credit Unions in Canada 


Credit Unions in Canada is the title of a. 


booklet prepared by A. H. Turner and printed 
and published by the Marketing Service, 
Economics Division, Department of Agri- 
culture, Ottawa. 

“Credit union means a co-operative credit 
society incorporated for the two-fold purpose 
of promoting thrift by systematic saving 
umong its members and of creating a source 
of credit for its members, at legitimate rates 
of interest, exclusively for provident and 
productive purposes. 

“Membership in a credit union is limited 
to groups with a common bond of occupation 
or association, or, to groups within a well- 
defined neighbourhood, community, rural, or 
urban district. All members apply for and 
are elected to membership. They may also 
be expelled, usually a two-thirds vote of a 
meeting duly called for that purpose is re- 
quired before expulsion becomes effective. 
A member may withdraw from an association 
at any time but credit unions reserve the 
right to demand 90 days’ notice with respect 
to the withdrawal of shares and 30 days’ 
notice with respect to the withdrawal of de- 
posits.” 

Under the heading “Legislation”, Part I 
of the booklet discusses credit union legisla- 
tion in the various provinces, while other 
features are portrayed by means of a tabular 
summary. 

“The development of credit unions in 
Canada may be divided into two periods”, it 
is stated in Part II of the booklet. The 
first period covers the years of pioneer work 
up to 1932, and the development of the 
study club program in the Maritimes marks 
the beginning of the second period. 


Statistical Summary—There are now more 
than eleven hundred credit unions operating 
in Canada with a membership of close to two 
hundred thousand and a total asset valuation 
in excess of twenty-two million dollars. 

More than one hundred million dollars has 
been loaned for “provident and productive” 
punposes to the members of the various credit 
unions in Canada during their period of 
operation. Loans for other purposes are also 
an important part of credit union activities. 
This investment feature is most important 
in Quebec where substantial reserves have 
been built up with the result that the individ- 
ual credit unions have such investments to 
a value of six and one-half million dollars as 
compared with nine million dollars outstand- 
ing in member loans. 

Loans have been made and are being made 
for a great variety of purposes. A few of 
the more important uses made by the mem- 
bers of the credit granted by their credit 
union are as follows: the consolidation of 
debts, the financing of medical and dental 
care, home improvements, general household 
needs, harvest expenditures, educational pro- 
grams, the purchase of automobiles, live 
stock and general farm supplies. The majority 
of these loans are not over one hundred 
dollars but there are a considerable number 
of larger loans. The usual practice is to 
encourage repayment of the loan within a 
year but this may vary with the nature of 
the loan. Systematic repayment is the most 
important feature and it is usually considered 
that the repayment of the loan should not 
interfere with the program of thrift encour- 
aged by instalment payments on shares or to 
deposit accounts. 
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THE I1.L.0. AND RECONSTRUCTION 


Report of Director of International Labour Office on Survey of Economic 
and Social Trends Since Outbreak of War 


D HE Acting Director of the International 

Labour Office, Mr. Edward J. Phelan, 
has recently made public under the title of 
The I.L.0. and Reconstruction a report which 
will constitute the main object of discussion 
at the forthcoming Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, convened in New 
York for October 27, 1941. At least thirty 
Member States of the Organization will be 
represented at this gathering and a sign of its 
importance is indicated by the fact that no 
less than ten Cabinet Ministers will be included 
in the delegations from all parts of the world. 
(The Canadian representation is given in this 
issue on page 1182.) 

Mr. Phelan assumed directorship of the 
I.L.O. in February, 1941 after the resignation 
of Mr. John G. Winant on the occasion of his 
appointment as United States Ambassador to 
London. 

The Report describes the life of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization since June, 1939 
against the background of changing political, 
economic and social forces. The I.L.0. Chief 
warns that: 

“The scale of the conflict dwarfs all previ- 
ous human experience. Its developments no 
man can foresee. Wide as is the area of the 
struggle, the issues are wider still. Its results 
will determine nothing less than the future of 
the Spirit of Man.” 


- Economie and Social Changes 


Prefacing the Report with a broad review of 
economic and social trends throughout the 
world, Mr. Phelan analyses in some detail 
the changes which the war has brought in 
economic controls, international finance, wages, 
hours of work, employment, and a variety of 
other labour questions. 

“The new character and implications of war 
as we know it,” he says, “have made social 
policy a central preoccupation both because of 
its immediate relevance to defence and because 
it is ultimately at the core of the issues which 
the war will decide.” 

Noting the growing extension of social 
security in the world Mr. Phelan writes: “We 
now recognize that social security is, like 
political security, indivisible and that the two 
are inseparable.” 


Increase of Public Control of Industry 


“The outstanding conclusion suggested by 
the foregoing survey”, writes Mr. Phelan, “is 
that throughout the world there has been a 


great increase in organized public control of 
industry, including wages and conditions of 
work. The nature of this control has, however, 
varied widely. In the totalitarian countries 
and the countries influenced by them, the State 
has absorbed the functions of the industrial 
organizations, and the parties concerned no 
longer have a decisive voice in the determina- 
tion of their conditions of work and standard 
of life. The democracies have preferred to 
enlist the free co-operation of the organized 
forces of management and labour in making 
the necessary social and economic adjustments 
without the sacrifice of fundamental liberties 
and without prejudice to the rights which the 
workers have so hardly earned. . . . The delays 
involved in the democratic process involve an 
undeniable element of danger in the present 
world situation, but those delays can be 
reduced to a minimum by determined co- 


.operation between the interested parties, and 


it is the development of such co-operation 
which affords the brightest hope for the future 
government of industry on democratic lines.” 


The I.L.O. in the Crisis 


The report then depicts the life and activi- 
ties of the I.L.O. during the crisis. Of the 
transfer of a working centre of the I.L.O. from 
Geneva to Montreal in the summer of 1940, 
Mr. Phelan stresses that it has created for the 
organization a lasting debt of gratitude to the 
Canadian authorities. 


“Not only did Mr. Mackenzie King, the 
Prime Minister of Canada, Mr. Norman 
McLarty, the Canadian Minister of Labour, 
and the late Dr. O. D. Skelton, for so many 
years Under-Secretary of State for External 
Affairs, take a deep personal interest in facili- 
tating the establishment of the Office in Can- 
ada, but the Canadian Government, in the 
midst of all its urgent preoccupations concern- 
ing the war, was ready to take all the 
measures necessary to ensure that the Office 
should be given its full status and independ- 
ence aS an international institution. The 
officials of the Departments of External Affairs 
and of Labour who have assisted in the solu- 
tion of innumerable detailed problems which 
arise in this connection have rendered a 
notable service to the Organization and, 
through it, to the world community. The Office 
thus enjoys in Canada the same independence 
from the control of any one country which is 
ensured to it in Switzerland by the terms of 
the Modus Vivendi with the Swiss Govern- 
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ment. For its material arrangements in Can- 
ada the Office owes a special debt of gratitude 
to Principal Cyril James and the other officers 
and authorities of McGill University for the 
generosity with which they provided premises 
for the Office and placed the resources of the 
Redpath Library at its disposal. And last, but 
not least, the welcome and hospitality extended 
to the Office by the Canadian people as a 
whole, by Premier Godbout of Quebec and 
Mr. Rochette, the Quebec Minister of Labour, 
and by the citizens of Montreal, should not 
go unrecorded.” 
The Future 


After discussing the present state of affairs 
Mr. Phelan turns to the future. Noting “the 
Emergence of the Social Objective” as the 
most striking difference in to-day’s situation as 
compared with that of 1917 or 1918, he states: 

“The conclusion which has steadily emerged 
from nearly twenty years’ experience is that 
labour legislation is not enough, that labour 
legislation in the old narrow sense ‘is only a 
very partial remedy for the social evils which 
the International Labour Organization was 
created to combat’. . . What the governments 
of the members of the Organization are de- 
termined to seek is economic security for all 
citizens, achieved in a manner which respects 
individual dignity and liberty. . . The prin- 
ciple of political equality which lies at the basis 
of the democratic system loses its value and 
efficacy if it is not translated economically 
into the life of the individual citizen.” 

But “much will depend on the spirit in 
which the task is approached,’ warns Mr. 
Phelan. “There is a danger that an undue 
emphasis on the destruction wrought by the 
war may inspire a spirit of pessimism as to the 
possibilities of effective action. . . The task 
needs to be approached in a robust spirit of 
optimism, and that such a spirit does not lack 
the support of authoritative economic think- 
ing is instanced by the hope of Mr. Keynes 
that ‘we shall have learnt some things about 
the conduct of currency and foreign trade, 
about central controls, and about the capacity 
of the country to produce, which will prevent 
us from ever relapsing into our pre-war e€co- 
nomic morass. There is no reason why most 
people should not look forward to higher stand- 
ards of life after the war than they have ever 
enjoyed yet’.” 


The I.L.O’s Part in Reconstruction 


In future reconstruction the I.L.O. is pre- 
pared to play an important part. Its equip- 
ment of technical knowledge and experience 
will be available. 

“The International Labour Organization 
exists as an official body with its constitutional 
provision for workers’ representation, and with 
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detailed knowledge of the international aspects 
of social questions at its command. It would 
seem natural, in the interest of both efficiency 
and simplicity that any reconstruction confer- 
ence should turn to the International Labour 
Organization in connection with the considera- 
tion of social questions and should use the 
Organization as part of its machinery.” 

But Mr. Phelan is not content with general 
suggestions. He calls for a concrete program 
of action. 

“It would seem appropriate that at a turning 
point in the world’s history when the general 
social objective of economic security based on 
social justice is to be the mainspring of con- 
certed political effort, the I.L.O. should be 
solemnly charged with its share of the task 
and that thereby men and women throughout 
the world should be given the guarantee that 
their governments will vigorously pursue the 
effective realization of such a policy through 
its instrumentality.” 

Such a mandate would cover: “The elimina- 
tion of unemployment; the establishment of 
machinery for placing, vocational training, and 
retraining; the improvement of social insur- 
ance in all its fields and in particular its exten- 
sion to all classes of workers; the institution 
of a wage policy aimed at securing a just share 
of the fruits of progress for the worker; a 
minimum living wage for those too weak to 
secure it for themselves; measures to promote 
better nutrition, and to provide adequate 
housing and facilities for recreation and cul- 
ture; greater equality of occupational oppor- 
tunity; improved conditions of work; an inter- 
national public works policy for the develop- 
ment of the world’s resources; the organization 
of migration for employment and settlement 
under adequate guarantees for all concerned; 
the collaboration of employers and workers in 
the initiation and application of economic and 
social measures.” 


Closer International Co-operation 


Yet, notes Mr. Phelan, “if a serious attempt 
is to be made to organize and run a better 
post-war world ‘which will afford the assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want,’ 
both governments and public opinion must be 
prepared for far more international co-opera- 
tion than in the past and for the correspond- 
ing expenditure of time, energy and money.” 


The I1.L.0. Will Not Fail 


Mr. Phelan concludes his report with a 
strong reaffirmation of the I.L.0’s determina- 
tion to meet the challenge of this time. 

“The war,” he writes, “has brought destruc- 
tion and horror of an intensity and extent 
beyond any experience in history. But it has 
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brought together the common people of the 
world: it has brought a keen realization of 
their interdependence and of the interdepend- 
ence of the four great freedoms. They know 
that so long as nations must arm against the 
menace of attack, the illimitable resources of 
the earth’s bounty and the vast possibilities of 
science and invention must be turned from 
their true purpose. They are aware that as 
fear is removed from the lives of nations, the 
wealth of the world can be made available for 
the lives of men. They are conscious of the 
difficulties to be overcome, but they are equally 
conscious that though the challenge is formid- 
able the opportunity is great. They are deter- 
mined that when aggression and oppression 
have been driven from the earth, men must 
build better than men have built before. 
Already the social objectives have been set 
by countless authoritative pronouncements. 
Overwhelming opinion declares that they can 
and must be achieved. If that unity of aim 
and purpose is maintained and if it is inspired 
by a devotion and earnestness equal to those 
which the challenge of war has evoked, these 
objectives can be pursued with confident hope 
of ultimate success. The International Labour 
Organization is, as Mr. Winant pointed out in 
his Resignation Report, the ‘instrument for 
orderly social change’ of ‘the Governments, 
employers, and workers of the free democratic 
countries of the world, and is thus peculiarly 
fitted to initiate and guide the international 
action which is required. If the Organization 
takes its responsibilities courageously, if it acts 
with faith and with energy, then, in the con- 
cluding words of Mr. Winant’s message, ‘with 
God’s will and a just cause’ it will not fail.” 


Other Points in Report 


“International action to secure the social 
objective will of course have to be pursued 
concurrently with action to deal with other 


Grievance Procedures is the title of the ninth 
pamphlet in the Industrial Relations Digest 
series published by the Industrial Relations 
section, Department of Economics and Social 
Institutions Princeton University, Princeton 
NJ. The digest of current practice in indus- 
trial relations has been prepared for use in 
companies facing rapid expansion due to 
defence orders, and is based on material 
received currently. from a large number of 
representative companies. Grevance Pro- 
cedures; the latest section of the digest issued, 
states that: “The experience of numerous com- 
panies has proved that the only way to be 
sure that employee complaints are given con- 
sideration as they arise is to establish a 
definite procedure for handling such griev- 
ances. Assuring the employee a just hearing 
on any matter in which he feels aggrieved has 


problems, some of which may no doubt have 
to take precedence. But in settling the 
whole series of political problems, frontiers, 
disarmament, security, and the rest, and still 
more in the measures taken to set working 
again the world’s economic and financial 
machinery, the general social objective will 
need to be kept constantly in view.” 

“If a real and determined attack is to be 
made on the social problem, if ‘poverty and 
the social evils that arise from it’ are to be 
eliminated, if mass unemployment is to be 
made impossible, and if a higher standard of 
life is to be sought and secured for men and 
women workers throughout the world, inter- 
national action on the scale greater than that 
of the inter-war period will be necessary and 
greater financial resources to equip and extend 
international machinery must be forthcoming.” 

“The full exercise of the old theoretical na- 
tional sovereignty is possible only in isolation, 
it is no more possible in the modern world 
for the individual State than is unrestricted 
individual liberty. Restrictions on the indi- 
vidual’s liberty, such as the obligation to obey 
traffic regulations, do not interfere with his 
liberty’ to drive to the destination which he 
chooses—they secure, on the contrary, that he 
shall reach it more rapidly and certainly than 
if they did not exist, while allowing his fellow 
drivers to do likewise. In the same way, inter- 
national organization properly understood is 
indispensable to the creation of conditions in 
which national freedom can be effectively and 
safely exercised.” 

“The better world to which millions every- 
where look forward’ can only come as the 
result of a free co-operative effort. That 
effort must be planned, prepared, and even 
begun now. As Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King has said, if the new world order ‘is not 
already on its way before the war is over we 


may look for it in vain’.” 


been found to be an important factor in main- 
taining friendly relationships between manage- 
ment and workers.” The pamphlet is divided 
into three main sections under the following 
headings: Representative Grievance Pro- 
cedures; Instruction as to Handling Griev- 
ances; and Informing Employees of Procedure. 


It was also intimated that the Department 
of National War Services intends to enforce 
more strictly Section 26 (1) of the Regulations 
which places upon men liable to be called for 
military training the obligation of notifying 
forthwith any change of address or matrimonial 
status to the Divisional Registrar. 

Posters showing the names and addresses of 


National War Services Divisional Registrars 
are affixed in all Post Offices. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for September, 1941 


Se reports indicate that at the 
first of that month the number in Canada’s 
War Emergency Training classes was 10,238; of 
these 4,042 were receiving industrial training, 
2,855 were in classes for young men desiring 
to enlist in the R.C.A.F. and 3,341 were in the 
trade training classes for enlisted men of the 
Army and Navy. During the month 4,425 new 
trainees were enrolled, of whom 2,140 entered 
the industrial classes, 1,002 joined the R.C.A.F. 
classes and 1,283 were enlisted men referred to 
the schools by the Army and Navy for trade 
training. 

From the industrial classes 2,168 were placed 
in employment in September, 423 graduates of 
the IR.C.A.F. classes enlisted in the Air Force 
while 20 from industrial classes enlisted in 
other units. Army and Navy personnel who 
completed their training in September num- 
bered 1,929. 


At the end of September there were 9,422 in 
training; of these 3,537 were in the industrial 
classes, 3,296 in the R.C.A.F. classes and 2,589 
in the Army and Navy classes. 


Explanation of Tables 


Table 1 shows for the Dominion and ‘for 
each province the numbers in training and the 
numbers placed in employment, enlisted, etc., 
in September, and also from April 1, 1941, to 
September 30, 1941, a separation being made 
of those in the industrial, R-C.A.F. and Army 
and Navy classes. The placements, enlist- 
ments and withdrawals are, as indicated, applic- 
able only to the industrial and R.C.AF. 
classes, the numbers who completed training in 
the Army and Navy classes being shown in a 
separate column. 

In Table 2 the numbers in training in each 
province and in each school or training centre 
at the end of September are shown. The main 


trade categories in which training was afforded 
are shown for each school with the numbers in 
training at September 30 under each category. 
The table also shows for each school the 
numbers placed in employment, enlisted, com- 
pleted training but not immediately placed 
and the numbers who left, either voluntarily, 
for medical reasons, or who were discharged. 

Table 3 is a classification by age groups of 
new trainees enrolled since April 1, 1941, and 
in the month of September. Veterans of the 
1914-18 war and discharged soldiers of the 
present war, who are given preference in the 
selection of trainees, are included in Table 3 
but these are also shown separately in Table 
4. In respect to the lower age groups in Table 
3 it may be stated that a large proportion of 
the numbers shown are young men who have 
been rejected for enlistment. Selection officers 
have been instructed to avoid admitting to the 
classes men of military age except those who 
have been rejected for enlistment. 


Summary of Training Since January I, 1941 

From January 1, 1941, when Canada’s War 
Emergency Program was revised and expanded, 
to September 30, 1941, the total number pro- 
vided training was 46,660; of these 26,994 were 
in industrial classes, 8,548 in R.C.A.F. classes 
and 11,118 in Army and Navy Trade Training 
classes. Graduates placed in employment in 
this period numbered 13,708 and 4,762 gradu- 
ates were enlisted, 4,202 from the R.C.A.F. 
classes having joined the Air Force and 560 
from the industrial classes having enlisted in 
various units of the fighting forces. The num- 
ber of enlisted men who completed training in 
the Army and Navy classes was 7,343. The 
numbers in training and placed in employment, 
enlisted, and the numbers who completed train- 
ing in the Army and Navy classes in each 
province were as follows: 


WARFEMERGENCY TRAINING—TOTALSFFROM JANUARY 1, 1941, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 


Numbers Provided Training 


Industrial | R.C.A.F. 
Classes Classes 

Novaiscotia.. et. cat da. odes dae os ant O27 Bisse» ode tyalats 
Now Brunswick..&..2: 28. %2. 4s. 604 614 
Quebet. 8-2. F...ch ges. ce oe ee 4,427 566 
Ontarioweee 3 oo. t.le.. ae pale oe 16,216 23313 
Manitobatec, . 6a cbse nse oe tue ues 733 764 
Saskatehewan.:..:)...... 5 2a0eon ees 580 1,793 
CUR es foie Hele oc an Rte ee 1,964 1,347 
British Columbia.!: 2... cages at 1, 843 1,151 


Numbers placed in 
Employment and 
Enlisted from Industrial] Numbers 


and R.C.A.F. Classes who 
—_—_—_____—_—————_| Completed 
Army and Placed in Training in 
avy Total Employ- Enlisted | Army and 
Classes ment Navy 
Classes 
575 1,202 299 6 344 
417 1, 635 384 301 | 263 
788 5,781 1525 190 390 
4,680 23, 209 9,323 1,494 3,842 
1,000 2,497 302 614 556 
548 2,921 308 978 216 
1,330 4,641 899 714 925 
1,780 4,774 668 465 807 
11,118 46, 660 13,708 4,762 7,343 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1941 


(Sussect To Revision) 








Age Age Age Age 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 
— From From From From 


April 1 TA April 1 In April 1 th April 1 

















g 
50 and 


Age 


From 
April 1 


wees 


over 








Totals 





From 
April 1 


263 


632 
1,244 


In 


to to to to to to 
Sept. 30] 2°P*- |gept. 30] Set: |Sent. 30| SeP*: Isept. 30] SePt- Igept. 30/ S&F* |Sept. 30/ Sept- 
1 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 


194 

NovatScotias eet. tise <a: 170 17 124 13 30 if 6 2 
New Brunswick... .....cs0866<. 76 18 126 16 47 9 1S sl Phe dank 
Quebec tat wees PE a eee 1,027 24 879 31 272 9 136 10 
Ontario...ddeceedk .c49es Adon 2,641 474 2,472 414 1,241 242 700. 90 
DISMItODE ete ae ec ane CLE oes 39 14 97 12 54 10 43 6 
Saskatchewan.................. 54 17 128 22 38 8 30 10 
Albbertate:).. Aistden ares ie 108 18 224 30 111 25 125 24 | 
Bricvish| Columbia-¢.00..- a. 0. 190 13 562 68 327 68 112 30 

el OTAE Scot ida heed -<f 4,305 595 4,612 606 2,120 378 1,165 172 





* Includes 33 trainees for whom specific ages are to be submitted. 


446 


79 


12,681*} 1,830 


TABLE 4.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 


PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941 


TO SEPTEMBER 320, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1941 


(Sussect to REvIsIoNn) 














Age Age Age Age Ag Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
From From From From From From 
F gente 1 i April 1 ee ave 1 T: April 1 peut 1 ris 1 ti 
Sept. 30 Sept Sept. 30 Sept Sept. 30 Sept Sept. 30 Sept Sept. 30 Sept Sept. 30 Sept 
1941 41 1 1941 i 
INGVSISCOLIR St reece ctcicaiecpr 
New Brunswick................ 2 1 2 1 WL E antes 4 | MN ae tee 11 3 
Quebec stk Bie sata nom syan ee 6 1 28 4 6 2 OS dl bs Mesa cael Alc 8 AR he a 46 7 
OnCATIONst steph ae ce Nee feces sh, lees 8 2 Shlite tte 3 2 Didlishe sister. 52* 4 
Manitobaweeiit,.. Qc. LAs 20 2 173 24 87 8 233 19 Ue 4 590 57 
Saskatche wane ooo tecen . settee yaa) as 47 4 ZO. He ste Qiialirecia s. ticles ane 111 4 
Albertar tito site nike et Seles. 48 1 [fal eee 23 MeN eee «Al Bi e8 ss 86 8 
British Columbia.............. 9 1 34 6 24 5 88 if 33 8 188 27 
3 1 42 13 25 10 28 8 15 4 J42 36 
TOTAL. adnee set ete see ——| |] | — | —- |] ——] — | — |] —_ | —_- | 
54 6 382 55 173 25 412 44 142 16 1,196*, 146 
* Includes 33 trainees for whom specific ages are to be submitted. 
TABLE 5—NUMBERS OF ENLISTED MEN IN TRAINING AS ARMY TRADESMEN BY TRADE 
CATEGORIES AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 
a 3 n 
nR o o 
4 sS as) 
| snr igtietet [Ee £/as2| Be | |e : 
Province al. 4 2 Sele aul ones ge as 2 a 
S | o> ay ® ik oo ae S Key ao 2 5) bes = 
ond =| r5] a. ra 3 bog oe sa g oS © os 
Bo |e] 8 Ae ie FE /eus| SE] s&#& | 5] 3 4 6 
<= /QS | a OlieheO QA |W@sea |] ax EO en ay fo) i 
Novaiscotiay..: sees OH ade. ieee te BRE 30 19 oe DOs Se eenee elites shee DOC ere ctu 195 
New Brunswick........... 25 19 8 Le) ireaigeell. as ee | eee DAU RAS OSES Ree ge Eee are PA Fare 92 
QuebeGaanmircsine terre. VOOM aoe 20 12 26 le catane 16 S02 | cee eet li ctoys be 14s |; Scones 331 
Ontarians. ..2oyeisn ee 14D NOTA 15 GA. ne oN 8 Al (apt MPR shee Listers! fh [fevers Sati Maleate 599 
Manitobas.c. icc otelas nose 94 Tide late ates 18 31 6 SOa eee it ieee | Pane ek'||0:5 Boers «late ann dle [inte eke eee 256 
Saskatchewan............. 79 HSs leans 18 LOR os he 2 Soigha. cepye scikah trek lies od elidenieee 225 
Albertase.4*.i4rset4hc See 123) levees 15 19 3 ut 72 ih BOF Weide sella L, kouhees asics 364 
British Columbia.......... 128 28 9 48 Dlaillis occas 61 135 16 pita ee (1) 29 527 
SP GWA Ee ee ee 816 | 289 S250 T4234 26 257 625 58 16 46 29 2,589 


(1) Concretors 11, Instrument Makers 18. 
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DEMOCRACY AND INDUSTRIAL COLLABORATION 
Report by the I.L.O. for the New York Conference 


“On the successful development of colla- 
boration between the organized representatives 
of the employers and workers among them- 
selves and with the institutions of the modern 
State depends in very large measure the future 
of democracy,” it is stated in a Report recently 
issued by the International Labour Office in 
Montreal. 


The Report will be submitted to the Con- 
ference of the International Labour Organi- 
zation which is meeting in New York on 
October 27, 1941, and in which employers’ and 
workers’ delegates from all parts of the world 
will participate om an equal footing with repre- 
sentatives of at least thirty Governments. 
It will be one of the principal subjects of dis- 
cussion, and give the Conference an oppor- 
tunity to draw definite conclusions from the 
experience gained in a number of countries. 

The other main item before the Conference 
will be based on a Report by Mr. E. J. Phelan, 
Acting Director of the I.L.0. on The I.L.0. and 
Reconstruction, which was also made public 
recently. 


The new I.L.0. document, which is en- 
titled Wartime Developments in Government— 
Employer-Worker Collaboration, describes 
the institutions and procedures which have 
been set up and developed during the war for 
the furtherance of the war effort and national 
defence, in the field of collaboration by the 
public authorities with employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations. It contains a series of 
chapters covering the experience of some of 
the democracies, which are bearing the brunt 
of the war effort in varying degree:—the 
countries of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, and the United States. Reviewing 
events in continental Europe the Report 
shows “the development in countries which 
have preserved their free institutions, occupied 
countries which have maintained something 
of the methods of free co-operation that existed 
before the war, and countries in which the 
institutions of free collaboration have been 
destroyed or reduced to impotence.” 


“An examination of wartime developments 
in the field of collaboration,” it is stressed 
in the Report, “is of special interest at the 
present moment, whether in countries far dis- 
tant from or actually involved in hostilities. 
Comparisons of national practices and pro- 
cedures, supplemented by tripartite interna- 
tional discussion, may help to clarify the pur- 
poses and indicate the use that may be made 
of employer and worker collaboration with 


Governments. For this reason it is particu- 
larly appropriate as the subject for discussion 
at the first general international meeting held 
since the outbreak of war.” 

This survey shows that 
of democratic collaboration in the war 
effort have marked perhaps more than 
any other single factor the contrast between 
the free nations and those brought under 
the control of the totalitarian forces.” It 
also notes that “the justification of the 
democratic procedures and methods has been 
demonstrate! in the nationwide growth 
of morale and the willing acceptance of 
privations and hardships in furtherance of 
the common rights and privileges of free- 
dom.” War developments will, however, have 
special significance for the future. “There is 
little likelihood that the post-war period will 
be one of normal peace-time development. 
It will probably be a continuation of some of 
the economic and social changes that are 
accompanying the war.” 

The concluding note of the Report is that, 
according to wartime experience, “it is essential 
to examine what parts of the wartime ma- 
chinery should be made permanent and 
adapted to the problems of rebuilding the 
democratic world. Economic and_ social 
sectirity is being stressed in every nation as 3 
necessary aim of national and international 
policy. Under democratic systems of govern- 
ment and through the use of democratic 
methods and procedures, it is proving possible 
to secure constantly increasing output and full 
use of national, material and human capacity 
in the war effort. The aim should be to 
make full use of national resources in time of 
peace as in time of war, and to provide the 
commodities and services necessary for raising 
general standards of livelihood. In order to 
make this aim a reality, the full co-operation 
of employers and workers must be enlisted at 
every stage from the initiation of a policy to 
its application and enforcement. The tri- 
partite methods of collaboration that have 
been built up during the war and which are 
being tried under the greatest strains, will be 
at hand and ready for continued use when the 
war ends. The wartime machinery, therefore, 
cannot be scrapped unthinkingly. Its adapta- 
tion to reconstruction and to peace-time opera- 
tion will be the challenge before the employers, 
the workers and the governments who will 
determine the future of world organization.” 


“the methods 
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COST-OF-LIVING BONUSES FOR COAL MINERS IN CANADA 


PROUT ON for the payment of a cost-of- 

living bonus to coal miners in Alberta 
and British Columbia was made in May, 1940, 
as a result of discussions of the officers of 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America 
with the operators in January, 1940. A Com- 
mission consisting of one representative each 
for the operators and miners and the chairman 
selected by the Dominion Government -was 
appointed by Order in Council to ascertain 
the changes in the cost of living and determine 
the amount of the bonus from time to time. 
This procedure had been adopted during the 
last war from 1916 to 1918. A similar com- 
mission was appointed for the miners in Van- 
couver Island toward the close of 1918 and 
functioned until 1924. In Nova Scotia wages 
were adjusted from time to time by agreement, 
for some time by percentage increases, later 
by a percentage bonus, including in some 
instances a bonus for “steady work.” In 1918 
a flat bonus for all employees was agreed 
upon. As in Alberta this was absorbed in the 
wage scale in 1919 and 1920. 

In practically all the coal mining areas in 
Canada a cost-of-living bonus has now been 
provided for in accordance with the principles 
of the Order in Council of December 16, 1940, 
P.C. 7440 amended, June 27, 1941, P.C. 4643, 
(Lasour Gazetts, July, 1941, supplement) on 
“Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy”. 


Alberta and British Columbia 


In accordance with the supplementary agree- 
ments between coal mining operators in Alberta 
and British Columbia and the United Mine 
Workers of America, entered into in the early 
part of 1940 to provide that the wage rates 
established by agreement in 1938 should be 
continued for the duration of the War and 
one year thereafter plus a cost-of-living bonus. 
A Commission was appointed by Order in 
Council on May 4, 1940, and made its fifth 
report to the Coal Administrator under the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, August 29, 
1941, on the changes in prices from April 1, to 
August 1, 1941. The Commission found that 
the bonus payable should be increased from 18 
cents to 36 cents per day for the period from 
September 1, to December 31, 1941. The agree- 
ments provided that the Commission should 
draw up a budget for a reasonable minimum 
standard of living for an average family, ex- 
cluding rent, fuel, light, and water since these 
are normally supplied by the coal mine opera- 
tors, and that increases in costs due to war 
taxation should be deducted. The Commission 
reported that the average number of shifts or 
days per week worked was five. The bonus 


per shift was therefore fixed at one-fifth of 
the amount of the increase per week in the 
budget, no worker to be paid a bonus for more 
than six shifts per week. The first and second 
reports of the Commission, with the budget in 
detail, were printed in the Lasour Gazerre for 
September, 1940, on pages 918 to 925. 

In the first and second reports, the increase 
in the budget of foods, clothing and certain 
house furnishings, adopted by the Commission, 
from March, 1938, to August 1, 1940, did not 
amount to five per cent so that no bonus was 
found to be payable. In the third report, for 
the four months ending December 2, 1940 it 
was found that the increase in these costs over 
March, 1938, had amounted to 90 cents per 
week, or 7°5 per cent. A bonus of 18 cents 
per day was therefore found to be payable. 
(Lazour Gazettr, February, 1941, p. 133). The 
fourth report for the four months ending 
April 30, 1941, was that no change in the bonus 
was due as the changes in costs were less than 
five per cent. (Lasour Gazetts, July, 1941, 
p. 730). 

The Commission’s budget of food, clothing 
and furnishings cost $12 per week in terms of 
the average prices collected in the mining 
localities in Alberta and British Columbia 
in March, 1938; $12.46 on March 31, 1940; 
$12.54 on August 1, 1940; $12.90 on December 
2, 1940; $12.95 on April 1, 1941; and $13.78 
on August 1, 1941; increases over costs on 
March 31, 1938 of 3:9%, 4:5%, 7°5%, 7:9% 
and 14-8% respectively. ; 

In August, 1941, however, the coal operators 
and the United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 18, Alberta and British Columbia, amended 
their agreements to cancel the provisions for 
the determination of the cost-of-living bonus 
by the Commission in the supplementary 
agreements of 1940, and to substitute the cost- 
of-living bonus as under P.C. 7440. 

In accordance with these amendments the 
revision of the bonus is to be made according 
to the percentage changes in the cost-of-living 
index number for Canada of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, over the figure for August, 
19389. The weekly bonus of 25 cents for each 
one per cent of increase in the index is to be 
paid in proportion to the hours worked on the 
basis of a full working week as six days of 
eight hours per day. 

The Federal Coal Administrator is to deter- 
mine the amount of bonus payable on the basis 
of the index number and notify the parties two 
weeks prior to each revision date. The first 
revision being due on September 1, 1941, the 
index for July was the latest available figure, 
111-9 as compared with 100-8 for August, 1939, 
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on the basis of prices in 1935-1939 as 100. This 
being eleven per cent above the figure for 
August, 1939, the bonus at 25 cents per point 
of increase was $2.75 per week or 46 cents per 
day. This bonus, therefore, became payable 
instead of 36 cents per day as it would have 
been under the award of the Commission. 
The increase of 28 cents per day in wage costs 
is to be added to the price under the authority 
of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Saskatchewan 


The coal mining operators in the Estevan- 
Bienfait district in the province of Saskat- 
chewan having signed an agreement with the 
Mine Workers Central Union of Estevan 
and District, which provided for a cost of 
living bonus, a Commission was appointed by 
Order in Council under The Inquiries Act to 
ascertain the changes in the cost of living since 
December 1, 1939, and report to the Coal 
Administrator under the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. The members of the Commis- 
sion are Professor G. E. Britnell of the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan (chairman of the Cost of 
Living Commission for the Coal Mining Indus- 
try in District 18, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia), H. L. Johnson, representing the miners 
and V. E. Clark, representing the mine 
operators. 

The first report of the Commission dated 
September 16, 1941, was on the bonus to be 
paid in accordance with the changes in prices 
from December 1, 1939 to August 1, 1941. The 
Commission decided that the principles of the 
Wartime Wages Policy under P.C. 7440, 
December 16, 1940, as amended on June 27, 
1941, should be followed with full and proper 
recognition of local conditions and the terms 
of the miners’ agreement. It was ascertained 
that data as to prices in December, 1939, could 
not be obtained to a sufficient extent from the 
local merchants on meat or clothing prices and 
that housing and fuel costs had not changed 
perceptibly and were substantially lower than 
those in most of the industrial areas in the 
Dominion, also that most of the miners had 
gardens and kept cows, so that the cost of 
living for miners was lower than in most indus- 
trial areas. It was, therefore, decided that 
the bonus should be calculated on a base as at 
December 1, 1939, of $20 per week. 

It was also decided to use the index numbers 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the 
Food, Clothing, Home Furnishings and Miscel- 
laneous groups and to use local figures for Rent 
and Fuel and Light. The Bureau’s group 
weights were used to obtain the average change 
in all items. The calculation thus made showed 
an increase between December 1, 1939 and 
August 1, 1941, of 9:8 per cent, or on the 
basis of $20 per week, of $1.96 per week or 
33 cents per day. This bonus is payable from 
September 22, 1941 to February 28, 1942. 


New Brunswick 


The majority of the coal mining operators 
in New Brunswick having agreed to pay a cost 
of living bonus to employees, the Coal Admin- 
istrator under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board was requested by the Deputy Minister 
of Labour to ascertain the amount of the 
bonus. The increase in the cost of living in 
the coal areas was found to be 8:1 per cent, 
$2-025 per week, or 34 cents per day. This 
was calculated to be equal to 26 cents per net 
ton for shaft operations (underground mining) 
and 11 cents per ton for stripping operations 
(steam shovel open-pit mining). These in- 
creases per ton are to be passed on by the 
operators to their customers, under the author- 
ity of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
such amounts being shown separately in the 
invoices and not confused with other mine 
costs. 


Nova Scotia 


A cost of living bonus for miners in the 
principal coal mines of Nova Scotia of 15 
cents per day was recommended in the report 
of the Tribunal appointed to deal with dis- 
putes between the operators and the United 
Mine Workers of America, District 26, as to 
the renewal of their agreements from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1941. The appointment of a tribunal 
had been recommended by a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act in 1940 
which had recommended certain increases in 
wages to be effective from February 1, 1940 
(Lasour Gazette, April, 1940, pp. 321-323). The 
operators and miners agreed that the members 
of the Board should constitute the Tribunal and 
its report was printed in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for March, 1941, pp. 231-236. Certain adjust- 
ments in wage rates were also awarded for 
certain classes of miners. The tribunal re- 
ported that the increase in the cost of living 
in Canada as shown by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number since August, 1939, 
was 7:2 per cent but that a cost of living 
bonus on this basis in accordance with P.C. 
7440 would be greater than the finances of the 
coal mining companies would warrant. It was 
therefore recommended that the bonus should 
be 15 cents per day for all miners, to be revised 
at intervals of not less than three months in 
accordance with all the circumstances. Early 
in October, at a conference of representatives 
of the operators, miners, Department of 
Labour, and the Coal Administrator under the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, it was 
arranged that the bonus would be increased to 
$3.45 per week as from September 1, in accord- 
ance with P.C. 7440 and that 22 cents per ton 
would be added to the price of coal at the 
mines, this amount to be shown separately in 
each invoice. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Minimum Wages in British Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Quebee 
and Saskatchewan—Alberta Hours of Work—British Columbia Weekly 
Half Holidays—Saskatchewan Cinematograph Operators— 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation 


Shee following minimum wage regulations 
have been issued: in British Columbia, 
a new order governing resort hotels for the 
winter season; in New Brunswick, a new wage 
scale for winter operations in the forests; in 
Nova Scotia, an order governing laundries and 
dry cleaning establishments; in Quebec, an 
amendment to the order governing the silk 
textile industry and the renewal of several 
other orders; and in Saskatchewan, new orders 
governing hotels and restaurants, barber shops 
and beauty parlours, and dance halls and 
theatres, as well as an amendment to the 
orders relating to towns. In Alberta, the ban 
on night work for women is lifted for the 
duration of the war. Special provisions have 
been made regarding the half holidays to be 
observed by motor dealers in Vancouver and 
New Westminster. The regulations dealing 
with cinematograph apprentices in Saskatche- 
wan have been amended. Finally, provision 
has been made to bring certain industries 
under the collective liability section of the 
Saskatchewan Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Alberta Hours of Work Act 


In view of the absorption of women into 
many new occupations and the difficulty of 
obtaining both male and female workers in 
many industries, Order 20 (Laspour GAZETTE, 
May, 1941, p. 555) has been rescinded for the 
duration of the war. This order prohibited, the 
employment of females between midnight and 
6 am. except for farm workers, domestic 
servants, hospital employees, telephone opera- 
totrs, and any others whom the Board might 
specifically exempt. 


British Columbia Female Minimum Wage 


Act 


The provisions of Order 52 (Lasour 
GazerTTe, 1938, p. 291) are varied with regard 
to resort hotels by Order 52J, gazetted Septem- 
ber 25 and effective from September 29, 1941, 
to June 13, 1942. Resort hotels are establish- 
ments in unorganized territory where meals 
or lodging are furnished to the general public 
for a charge. 


The terms of this order are identical with 
those of Order 52G (Lasour Gazetts, 1940, 
p. 1146), which governed these establishments 
during the winter season of last year. The 
hours and overtime provisions of Order 62 
do not apply to resort hotels, but, instead, 


maximum hours are fixed at 10 per day and 
54 per week, with overtime being payable at 
the rate of 374 cents per hour for hours in 
excess of eight per day or 48 per week. In 
exceptional cases, relaxation of these pro- 
visions may be granted on application to the 
Board. With the approval of the Board, an 
“alternative arrangement” may be made 
whereby the employer may pay his employees 
$25 per month plus board and lodging rather 
than the weekly rates imposed by Order 52. 
British Columbia Weekly Half Holiday Act 
Regulations applying to Vancouver (effec- 
tive from July 21) and to New Westminster 
(effective from September 22) were gazetted 
September 25. The following shops are 
exempt from the provisions of the Act as to 
the weekly half-holiday: those in Vancouver 
and New Westminster which are engaged in 
repairing motor vehicles or in selling motor 
car parts at wholesale, and those in Van- 
couver which sell new motor vehicles, by which 
is meant all vehicles which have not been 
operated on the highways of British Columbia 
and licensed under the Motor-vehicle Act. 
Such shops must, however, observe a weekly 
half-holiday every Saturday between 1 p.m. 
and midnight and no worker is to be required 
or permitted to remain on the premises after 
1.30 pm. In shops carrying on repair work, 
however, one person, either an employer or an 
employee, may remain after this hour. 


By a regulation of November 12, 1981 
(Lasour GazeTTE, 1931, p. 1285), service 
stations were exempted from the provisions 
of the Act. This regulation is now amended 
by the exclusion of shops in Vancouver men- 
tioned: in the above paragraph from the mean- 
ing of the term ‘service station.’ 


New Brunswick Forest Operations 
Commission Act 


A new wage scale, gazetted August 27 and 
effective from September 1, has been estab- 
lished for workmen engaged in cutting, peeling, 
yarding and hauling. Both average and 
minimum rates are now $2 per month higher 
than last year, the rate below which the 
average may not fall being fixed at $52 per 
month (plus board), and the minimum for 
individuals at $47 per month (plus board). 
Other provisions remain unchanged: if board 
is not furnished, wages must be increased by 
50 cents per day; wages of cooks, tractor 
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operators, truck drivers, foremen, bookkeepers, 
clerks and employees engaged on piece-work 
are not to be included when the average rate 
is determined; and employers must keep a 
time-book and must submit their payrolls to 
the Commission. 


Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for Women 
Act 


A new Order 1, effective September 1, gov- 
erning laundries, dry cleaning establishments, 
pressing parlours and dye works in cities and 
incorporated towns, was gazetted September 
24, superseding former Orders 1, la and 1b, 
which governed these establishments in Hali- 
fax, Sydney and Glace Bay, and other incor- 
porated towns (Lazour GazerTe, 1931, pp. 
34-35). 

Workers are divided, on a geographic basis, 
into two groups; those in cities and towns of 
over 17,000 population (i.e., in Halifax, Sydney 
and Glace Bay), and those in towns of smaller 
population. In accordance with Order 10 of 
August 18 (Lasour Gazerts, September, 1941, 
p. 1110), weekly rates for experienced workers 
in both groups are raised by $1, the rate for 
the first group now being $12 and for the 
second $11. 


The minimum for inexperienced workers is 
also affected by changes in the learning period. 
Formerly, the rates for inexperienced adults 
over 18 for two successive six-month periods 
were $9 and $10 in Halifax, Sydney and 
Glace Bay, and $8 and $9 in other towns, and 
for those under 18 the rates for three succes- 
sive six-month periods were $7, $8.50 and $10 
in the three largest cities and $6, $7.50 and 
$9 elsewhere. The distinction between work- 
ers over and under 18 is now abandoned, and 
rates for all inexperienced employees become, 
for three successive periods of three months 
each, $9, $10 and $11 in the three cities, and 
$8, $9 and $10 in the towns. 

As before, the total number of inexperienced 
workers in any establishment is limited to 25 
per cent of the total female working force. 
A new provision stipulates that where piece- 
work rates are paid, all inexperienced em- 
ployees must receive not less than the rates 
fixed by this order during the first three 
months, though thereafter the piece-work 
rates will be acceptable if at least 80 per cent 
of those engaged in any separate type of 
work receive not less than the rates established 
by the order. Another new provision requires 
that any employee who is transferred from 
one branch of work to another or is re-em- 
ployed after having been engaged in other 
work for a number of years, is to be paid as an 
experienced worker. It is provided, however, 
that lower rates may, with the permission of 


the Board, be paid during a brief period of 
readjustment. 


In accordance with Order 10, the maximum 
hours for which the specified weekly rates may 
be paid are reduced from 50 to 48. Hours in 
excess of 48 must be paid at an hourly rate 
calculated on the basis of a 48-hour week. As 
before, workers employed less than 44 hours 
per week, or less than the customary weekly 
work-period in the establishment if that falls 
short of 44 hours, may be paid at an hourly 
rate calculated on the normal work-week of 
the establishment. 

The clause permitting deductions for board 
is omitted. Other provisions remain un- 
changed: employees are to be paid for the 
time they are required to wait on the prem- 
ises; deductions for absence may not exceed 
the value of the time lost reckoned at the 


‘rate as determined for part-time work; and 


permits may be issued by the Board allowing 
payment of less than the established rate to 
handicapped workers. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


An amendment to Order 5, governing the 
silk textile industry, was gazetted September 
13. It brings cotton textile establishments 
within the scope of the order. 


The following orders have been renewed, 
for the periods stated, by orders gazetted 
September 13: general Order 4, for three 
months from September 30; Orders 28 and 
29 governing dyeworks and laundries in 
Quebec and Quebec West and taxicabs in 
Qubec and Levis, for one year from Septem- 
ber 16; Order 30 governing the manufacture 
of wooden boxes, wooden containers and other 
wooden objects, for one year from September 
30; and Order 37 governing establishments 
manufacturing glass containers, until August 
1, 1942. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


Orders 4, 5 and 6 (Lasour GazerTs, 1939, 
p. 1114) have been replaced by new orders 
gazetted September 15 and effective from 
October 1. 


Order 4, governing hotels, restaurants and 
refreshment rooms, is unchanged except for 
the provisions relating to inexperienced em- 
ployees. The learning period is reduced from 
12 to nine months, and the rates, which were 
formerly $8 and $10 per week for the first 
and second six-month periods, are now $9 
per week for the first three months and $10 
for the following six months. The maximum 
number of inexperienced workers permitted 
is raised from 25 to 334 per cent of the total 
number of employees. 

\ 


Ocrosrer, 1941 


It was noted previously (Lasour Gazerrs, 
August, 1941, p. 960) that Order G authorized 
the extension of the Act to beauty and barber 
schools and to establishments operating games 
of skill. Orders 5 and 6 are therefore amended 
so that the former now covers beauty and 
barber schools as well as beauty parlours and 
barber shops, and the latter covers not merely 
dance halls and theatres, but also all establish- 
ments operating games of skill, including 
specifically, bowling alleys, billiard halls, 
skating and curling rinks, and shooting galle- 
ries. The provisions in Order 5 governing in- 
experienced employees are also amended. The 
learning period is reduced from 18 to 12 
months, and the rates of $7, $9 and $12 per 
week, which were formerly applicable to three 
successive periods of six months, are now to 
be paid during two periods of three months 
and a third of six months. 

Order F (Lasour GazerTr, August, 1941, p. 
960) authorized the extension of the Act to 
the town of Humboldt, and Order H, gazetted 
September 15 and effective from October 1, 
now amends Orders 7 and 8, which govern 
the various trades in towns to which the Act 
applies, by adding Humboldt to these towns. 


Saskatchewan Theatres and Cinematographs 


Act 


New regulations under this Act were issued 
in 1931 (Lasour Gazerrn, 1931, p. 658), and 
these have been amended from time to time. 
Further amendments were gazetted on 
September 30, two of which relate to the 
licensing of cinematograph operators. The 
provision fixing a minimum age limit of 18 
years for applicants for apprentice licences is 
amended to permit the Minister, if he is satis- 
fied that this provision cannot be met without 
creating a real hardship to the owner or 
manager of the theatre, to issue apprentice 
licences to applicants under 18 but not under 
16. The requirement that operators’ assist- 
ants must be licensed is relaxed to permit an 
apprentice to act as an assistant in all theatres 
in towns of less than 1,500 population and in 
theatres in all towns and villages where second 
and third class equipment is used. 


Saskatchewan Workmens Compensation 
(Accident Fund) Act 


The general regulations under this Act 
wase revised and consolidated on January 9 
(Lasour Gazette, February, 1941, p. 189). 
Regulations 64 and 65, gazetted September 30 
and effective from January 1, 1942, are now 
added. Section 4 (2) of the Act provides that 
industries not otherwise within Part I (col- 
lective liability) may be admitted at the 
discretion of the Board on the application of 
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the employer. Regulation 64 now provides 
that co-operative purchasing associations and 
wholesale distributors of gasoline and 
petroleum products may be admitted on these 
terms, while Regulation 65 makes the same 
provision for hospitals. Such co-operatives and 
bulk oil stations as are admitted are to be 
placed in a new group for which the initial 
assessment for 1942 is $1.25 per $100 of pay- 
roll with a minimum annual assessment of $10. 
Employers and executive officers in this group 
may elect for compensation coverage under 
section 13 of the Act which grants coverage 
to any such official whose annual salary is 
between $400 and $2,000. Hospitals are also 
placed in a special group with an _ initial 
assessment for 1942 of 50 cents per $100 of 
payroll. 


Health Insurance Program for U.S. Men’s 
Clothing Workers 


According to Daily Press Digest for October 
22 published by United States Social Security 
Board, an industry-wide health insurance pro- 
gram covering 140,000 workers engaged in the 
manufacture of men’s clothing has been agreed 
upon by the representatives of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America and the 
US. Clothing Manufacturers Association, it 
was announced October 16. Details of the plan 
remain to be worked out. It was reported 
however that the employers had offered to pay 
2 per cent of their weekly pay-rolls into a fund 
intended to yield $5,000,000 a year for insurance 
purposes. The program is_ tentatively 
scheduled to become operative next May 15. 
Hospitalization and sick benefits would be 
provided up to 15 weeks and $500 payments 
would go to the families of deceased union 
members. The program will be modeled in 
many respects after one in operation among 
Chicago clothing workers. A similar program 
was instituted among Philadelphia dressmakers 
under a contract signed last August. Spokes- 
men for the plan just announced, said that it 
represented the first ever devised by an indus- 
try on a national scale. 


—_—_—___—_ 


On October 11 President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that the United States Government 
would undertake immediately a program for 
rehabilitation of 200,000 registrants who have 
been rejected for military service under the 
Draft Act. 
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ORGANIZED LABOUR AND THE DEFENCE OF DEMOCRACY 


Address of Mr. R. R. R. Brooks, Special Labour Consultant to Mr. Sydney 
Hillman of the Office of Production Management, United States. 


EATURING one of the sessions of the 
annual conference of the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs was the address of Mr. 
Robert R. R. Brooks, Special Labour Con- 
sultant to Mr. Sydney Hillman, of the Office 
of Production Management (the special 
Bureau established by President Roosevelt to 
co-ordinate the defence production program of 
the United States). 

Mr. Brooks’ subject was “Organized Labour 
and the Defence of Democracy,” and since the 
labour factors he dealt with are to be found 
in varying degree in Canadian war production, 
his address is considered of timely importance, 
and is accordingly reproduced herewith. 

The United States and her sister Canada are 
moving irresistibly toward the joint and total 
defence of our lands, our institutions and our 
people! Forces have been set in motion which 
cannot be, turned back. Back of the political 
and diplomatic front lie basic economic de- 
velopments which guarantee the final victory 
of democracy over its enemies. An enormous 
diversion of materials, equipment and man- 
power from civilian to military uses has 
already made itself felt to millions of our 
people. This diversion first became apparent 
in machine tools—the tools that make the 
machines that make the instruments of war 
on a mass-production basis. Then—as the 
mass production machines began to come into 
operation, the tremendous appetite of the 
defence program for raw materials began to 
eat into the supplies available for civilian use. 
Accompanying this transfer of materials from 
civilian to military purposes has been the 
transfer of manpower from normal pursuits 
into the armed forces and into defence indus- 
tries. And back of everything else, sustaining 
the whole process, has been the steadily in- 
creasing disposition of our giant resources of 
power and far-flung transportation facilities 
to the service of hemispheric defence. 


Test of Democracy 


In a program as vast and intricate as this, 
democracy meets an acid test. Can a 
democracy plan and execute so great an effort? 
Can the concepts of individual freedom and 
group formulation of policy survive in fact 
when the need for quick decisions, strong 
discipline and intricate controls is so obvious 
and so pressing? 

Underlying the whole defence program in 
the United States is the assumption that 
democracy can and must survive the test. Less 
explicit, but nevertheless present in the think- 


ing of millions of Americans is the conviction 
that not only can democracy survive the test 
but that if the effort is to be successful the 
basic principles and practice of democracy 
must be extended, broadened and deepened 
as never before. 


Never before in the history of the world’s 
great military struggles have industrial re- 
sources and civilian morale played so decisive 
a role. The heroic defence of the British Isles 
has drilled this lesson into the American mind. 
The efficient operation of a huge and complex 
industrial machine requires the voluntary in- 
formed, and enthusiastic co-operation of mil- 
lions of trained men and women. Fear, fraud, 
and force will not produce this co-operation 
among the people who live either on the North 
or the South of the Canadian boundary line. 
No industrial program as great and as intricate 
as that which we are undertaking has the 
slightest hope of success which is not guided 
by judgment based on information and advice 
from those who execute these judgments or are 
affected by them. A civilian morale which 
can endure reversals, delays, defeat—and still 
fight on to victory can only be based on the 
wide dispersal of accurate information, equit- 
able distribution of the costs of the struggle, 
and complete participation by everyone, in 
the national effort. 


These are the commonplaces—the truisms— 
of democracy. But these truisms have never 
been more important than they are at this 
moment when the existence of democracy is 
threatened by a temporary superiority of mili- 
tary might. If we abandon these common- 
places we shall have thrown aside not only the 
objective which we seek to defend, but the 
actual tools and weapons which give our effort 
the hope of victory. 


If these principles are to be applied in a 
highly industrialized society, democracy must 
be organized along industrial as well as along 
territorial lines. This means that the associa- 
tions of management and the organizations of 
labour in each industry must play a vital role 
in the planning and carrying out of the de- 
fence effort. Government officials operating 
in a vacuum in Washington would be well nigh 
helpless. They must have the advice, critic- 
isms and the administrative machinery of 
organized management and organized labour if 
their decisions are to be intelligent and 
enforceable. 

These principles can be illustrated endlessly 
from the story of the first year of the defence 
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effort. Since this gathering this evening is 
primarily interested in the labour aspects of the 
defence program, I shall take my illustrations 
chiefly from the field of labour relations, labour 
supply labour displacements, and labour morale. 


Unionism in Modern Industry 


When a man bites his wife, it’s news. But 
when he brings home the groceries regularly, 
not even the neighbors know it. Strikes make 
headlines. What lies back of them rarely dees. 
And industrial peace goes on month after 
month without benefit of printer’s ink. Every 
student of labor relations takes this for 
granted. And so do most union leaders— 
although with occasional traces of asperity. 


But to the average newspaper reader, it 
rarely occurs that the primary function of a 
union is to establish conditions under which 
it is possible to maintain industrial peace by 
the application to industry of democratic pro- 
cesses. These processes are generally dull and 
uninteresting. They consist of giving to 
workers a voice in determining the conditions 
under which they work and providing them 
with a right to appeal from the decisions of 
their immediate economic superiors. 

Essentially, trade unionism in modern in- 
dustry is the substitution of the ballot box 
for revolt, and judicial appeal for trial by 
ordeal. Collective bargaining rests upon the 
ballot box, and standard trade union griev- 
ance adjustment procedure boils down to the 
right of appeal. Both of them are substitutes 
for violence. When they break down, resort 
is had to economic or physical forces. Con- 
sequently, the answer to strikes in defence 
industries is not the abolition of trade unionism 
but more and better trade unionism. 


Decent and law-abiding workers rarely go 
on strike for whimsical reasons. Back of most 
strikes lie grievances which are either real or 
seem very real to those who experience them. 
The problem is to adjust these complaints 
quickly or to show, by investigation, that they 
are imaginary. To suppress the overt evidence 
of unrest does not and will not solve the 
problem. The unrest will inevitably make 
itself felt in forms other than strike. Slow- 
downs on the job, excessive rates of labour 
turn-over, difficulties in securing adequate sup- 
plies of labour are the familiar results of 
accumulated and unrelieved unrest. Every one 
of these sources of inefficiency can be illu- 
strated by reference to the past year of the 
defence effort in areas in which unionism is still 
fighting for recognition, or in which for various 
reasons it is not effectively operating. These 
losses in production do not get into the head- 
lines. Yet they are quite as important as the 
losses which result from strikes. The answer 
in both cases is to extend and improve the 
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machinery for investigation, adjustment, 
appeal, compromise, and the enforcement of 
agreements reached. 


Basis of Industrial Peace 


The function of trade unions in enforcing 
agreements is, I think, not generally under- 
stood. Few agreements are universally accept- 
able to everyone throughout the entire period 
in which the agreement applies. But unless 
an agreement can be enforced it has little 
meaning. Trade union officers spend a large 
part of their time, energy and prestige in 
persuading their constituencies to abide by 
agreement which they have ratified. No 
sober citizen, concerned with the defence of 
his country, should permit that fact to be 
dislodged from his mind by scare headlines 
about strikes, racketeering or Communism. 

In summary of this point, I think it 
may be said that in countries, like those 
embraced in the British Commonwealth 
of Nations and in the United States, 
in which the traditions of individual free- 
dom are generations or centuries old, the 
enthusiastic and efficient co-operation of 
their millions of workers can be achieved only 
by permitting them a voice in determining 
the conditions under which they work. This 
means not merely that legislative efforts to 
repress or restrict the growth and operation 
of the labour movement must be opposed, 
nor merely that the existence of organized 
labour must be tolerated, but that its growth 
and the development of its democratic pro- 
cedure must be encouraged by every means 
available to the government. 

This has, I believe, been the general attitude 
and the policy of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion and the National Defence Commission. 
It has been effectuated through the National 
Labor Relations Board, the Conciliation Ser- 
vice of the Department of Labor, the Labor 
Relations Section of the Office of Production 
Management and the remarkable record of 
the National Defense Mediation Board. 

The results have been the addition of hun- 
dreds of thousands of new members to trade 
union rolls; the extension of trade unionism 
into areas and companies in which it has 
never before been recognized, and the laying 
of a basis for industrial peace and real indus- 
trial efficiency far more substantial than that 
with which the United States entered the 
First World War. 

This development has, of course, not been 
all beer and _ skittles. There have been 
strikes for recognition which to many observers 
appeared avoidable. There have been major 
differences of policy as between some labour 
leaders and government officers. There have 
been examples of ineptitude on the part of 
government officials. Industrial democracy 
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has suffered from the defects common to all 
forms of democracy. But these are the cases 
of man-biting-wife. Back of the headlines, 
organized labour is bringing home the gro- 
ceries more bountifully each day. 


Stabilization of Standards 


Thus: far, I have spoken chiefly of the 
function of the labour movement in preserving 
industrial peace. Its function in helping to 
provide adequate supplies of labour at the 
points needed in the defence program is of 
equal, perhaps greater, importance. One of 
the primary and normal tasks of trade 
unionism is to standardize minimum wage 
rates and differential rates based on skill 
throughout areas or industries. This function, 
necessary in normal times, becomes very im- 
portant when maximum national efficiency 
must be reached. Unless wages are stabilized 
at rates sufficiently high to bring forth 
adequate labour supplies, first of all, the labour 
supplies will not be readily forthcoming, and 
second, an almost endless movement of work- 
ers from job to job in search of higher rates of 
pay is to be expected. Excessive labour turn- 
over of this character was one of the im- 
portant sources of industrial in efficiency dur- 
ing the last war. If, for example, the wages of 
aircraft or shipbuilding workers are lower, for 
comparable skills, then those paid in nearby 
automobile plants, vital defence industries 
will be undermanned. Normal competitive 
demand for labour does not necessarily bring 
about a smooth equalization of wage rates. 
Here, the bargaining machinery of trade 
unionism is important. Or, if there is either 
suspicion or actuality that wage rates are 
lower at the present point of employment then 
elsewhere, workers will shift from job to job 
in search of real or imaginary increases in 
wages. The result of this process is serious 
loss of production because of the time wasted 
in moving from job to job and in continual 
readjustment to new working conditions. The 
answer to the problem is to negotiate pay 
rates as nearly uniform as possible and to give 
wide publicity and application to the results 
of the negotiations, 

In this process, the government can only 
guide and suggest. The agreements must rest 
with organized management and organized 
workers. Unless these agreements are reached 
by democratic means, they have scant hope of 
success. The consent of the government must 
be fully given if industry-wide or regional 
agreements are to be enforceable. This fre- 
quently requires extension of the area covered 
by trade unions and insistence that those 
who are to be affected by agreements be 
adequately consulted. 

The Office of Production Management has 
made important application of these principles 
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im encouraging the adoption of wage stabili- 
zation standards in the construction industry 
and in the shipbuilding industry on the Great 
Lakes, Pacific, Gulf, and Atlantic coasts. 
Organized labour is thus playing an important 
part in securing a sufficient and stable labour 
supply in these industries. 


Expanded Production and Labour Supply 


Any effort to transform a civilian economy 
into a military workshop involves a tremendous 
expansion in certain types of production. The 
metal and metal working industries are those 
which are most important in this connection. 
Such expansion is bound to raise doubts and 
fears in the minds of those who are engaged 
in producing or working upon these materials. 
They cannot be expected to disregard the 
post-war consequences to prices and wages of 
great surpluses of productive capacity and 
labour skills built up during the war period. 
If the expansion is to be carried out success- 
fully, these doubts and fears must be set as 
nearly at rest as possible. 

Referring specifically to the trade union 
attitude toward this expansion, it must be 
emphasized that the continued existence and 
effective functioning of trade unionism on the 
North American continent depends upon the 
extermination of Naziism and all that it stands 
for. Consequently, such dilution of skills as 
trade unions may suffer during this period 
is to be judged against the danger that the 
sheer survival of trade unionism would be 
imperilled by a Nazi Victory. This view 
has been widely accepted by American trade 
union leaders. 

Coupled with the need for the confidence of 
trade unions in labour training programs is 
the need for their assistance. Whether such 
training programs involve apprenticeship, 
training-within-industry, or what is called 
“upgrading” of skills, the advice, experience 
and organizational machinery of trade unionism 
is important, perhaps indispensible, to their 
success. 

The Office of Production Management has 
fully recognized this fact in the present organi- 
zation of its Labor Supply Branch. Both the 
Washington and the several regional offices 
of the Labor Supply Branch, in which a variety 
of governmental agencies are co-ordinated, are 
making full use of the personnel and experience 
of the labour movement in coping with the 
vastly expanded need for trained workers in 
the metal-working occupations. 

I have spoken thus far of the close 
and necessary relationship between organized 
labour, the maintenance of industrial peace, 
and the securing of adequate supplies of 
labour. There is a third relationship in which, 
as a member of what is called the Priorities 
Branch of the Labor Division of the Office 
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of Production Management, I am personally 
very much interested. 


Divergence of Civilian Commodities 


The Priorities Branch was set up early in 
June of this year to deal with a problem that 
is constantly becoming more serious. It is 
a problem which England had to face in 
aggravated form and which, I presume, Canada 
has already experienced. As an armament 
program gets under way, violent dislocations 
resulting in severe unemployment are almost 
sure to follow. These dislocations are chiefly 
the consequence either of a diminution in the 
supplies of materials normally imported, or 
the consequence of a diversion of materials 
from civilian to military uses. 

Sik imports to the United States have been 
completely shut off as a result of the current 
unpleasantness vis-a-vis Japan. All silk stocks 
in the country have been commandeered by 
the Army for parachutes, powder bags and 
surgical sutures. The result is a violent shock 
to the hosiery, silk throwing, and silk weaving 
industries as well as to the industries using 
rayon and nylon which must now face the 
competing demands of industries formerly 
using silk. 

The processing of cork, rubber, tin and other 
strategic commodities has been sharply cur- 
tailed in order to accumulate stockpiles 
within the country which might be used in 
the event of a similar curtailment of imports 
of these materials. The immediate result of 
this necessary policy is unemployment among 
the workers affected. 

Equally serious, however, in its effects upon 
particular communities, plants, and labour 
forces has been the diversion of basic materials 
from civilian to military uses. Modern war or 
modern military defence makes veritably in- 
satiable demands upon these basic materials. 
It is impossible to satisfy both civilian and 
military needs at once. The inevitable result, 
under any system of military priorities, is that 
civilian uses suffer ut the expense of military 
requirements. Aluminum, magnesium, nickel, 
steel alloys, copper, carbon steel, chemicals, 
pig iron, scrap iron and a score of lesser known 
materials are bled away from civilian arteries 
into the sinews of war. 

As usual in human affairs, things present are 
never missed until they are absent. As lay- 
men, we have little conception of the manner 
in which these essential materials permeate the 
capillaries of our economic organism—until 
they are denied to us. It is easy to say that 
aluminum is needed for aeroplanes; nickel 
steel for warships and tanks; copper, brass 
and armour-piercing steel for shells; rubber for 
tank treads; and chemicals for explosives. 
But there is no genius—living, dead, or about 
to emerge on this war-torn world—who can 


predict the consequences to civilian life of 
denying to it the materials upon which it 
depends. The most that can be done in 
allocating materials among military and various 
competing civilian uses is to base decisions 
upon the best available information and then 
try to head off the troubles that are sure to 
follow. . 


Consequences of Materials Allocation 


And troubles will surely follow. But 
whether the allocating authority learns of 
them depends upon the adequacy of the re- 
porting system which he has established 
between himself and the living communities 
over which he holds the sovereign power of 
economic death. 

Unemployment is an almost unfailing 
symptom of community decline. The most 
accurate means of judging the consequences of 
allocations of materials is to watch closely 
the unemployment figures of every community 
in the country. This is an enormous task. 
Neither the Bureau of Labour Statistics nor 
the Federal Security Agency is equipped to 
perform it on a weekly or even monthly basis. 
The speediest means, therefore, of learning 
the results of materials allocations is to pro- 
vide channels through which the representa- 
tives of displaced workers may register quick 
and vigorous complaint, and then check these 
complaints through government agencies. 

For this purpose, the Priorities Branch of the 
Labour Division of the Office of Production 
Management was created. In this Branch are 
consultants from various government fact- 
finding agencies, and representatives of the 
two great wings of organized labour. From 
millions of members, through thousands of 
local unions, into more than a hundred na- 
tionals, and  ffiinally, into the Priorities 
Branch, the complaints of the victims of 
materials allocations are channeled. Here, 
after being checked by government agencies, 
the complaints become evidence upon which 
the Priorities authority may temper his judg- 
ment to the shorn community. 

But the functions of organized labour, in this 
connection do not stop at mere fact-finding. 
The rehabilitation of a plant, community, or 
industry injured by shortages of materials is 
not a simple task. There are hundreds of 
possible courses of action—none of them a 
certain remedy. Substitution of materials, 
changes in products, transformation of equip- 
ment, retraining of workers, the placement of 
defence contracts, the erection of new plants, 
transport of workers to other employment 
centres—these are some of the possibilities and 
some of the problems which have to be faced. 

Nothing less than the united brains, imagina- 
tion, and knowledge of government. officials, 
the representatives of industry, and the repre- 
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sentatives of labour is adequate to the task. 
In performing this task, the representatives of 
labour have the peculiar natural advantage 
that they are accustomed to an _ industry- 
wide point-of-view, in contrast to the neces- 
sarily competitive view of the individual 
businessman. Again, therefore, the organiza- 
tions of labour fill a necessary place in the 
councils of national defence. They have been 
invited, along with the representatives of 
management, to form committees for each 
important industry and to work in a close 
advisory relationship with government ckair- 
men in the formulation of policy and its appli- 
cation to allocations, purchases, production and 
labour relations. . 


Components of Morale 


This is a war not only of metals but of 
morale. The greatest secret weapon in the 
Nazi arsenal is the undeclared war—the un- 
declared war which suspends a nation in a 
cobweb of indecision where it may be devoured 
at the spider’s leisure. All of Hitler’s intended 
victims have been paralyzed at one time or 
another by this weapon. The fight to pre- 
serve national morale against this envelop- 
ing paralysis is one which can never be re- 
laxed. What are the components of national 
morale? 

The first component is a clear conception of 
the objective toward: which we strive. As a 
nation we are struggling for national self-pre- 
servation and a post-war world in which inter- 
national peace shall have guarantees. Within 
this broad national objective, however, the 
labour movements of our countries have a 
special interest in the defeat of Nazism. 
Nazism does not tolerate the existence of an 
independent labour movement. In the eight 
dreary years since May 1, 1938, Hitler has 
ruthlessly destroyed the labour movement in 
one European country after another. The 
lessons of these eight dreary years should have 
penetrated the minds and the hearts of every 
trade union leader in the remaining demo- 
cratic world. 

Given a clear objective, the second com- 
ponent of civilian morale is the provision of 
accurate and continuous information as to 
the means employed to reach the objective; 
opportunity to criticize these means; and 
both the sense and the reality of participation 
in the effort. Organized labour can be a 
vitally important institution in performing 
these functions. 

The leaders of labour have a clear obliga- 
tion to master the intricacies of defence 
planning; interpret them to their member- 
ship; muster the necessary criticism and com- 
plaints; and devise means by which they and 
their constituencies may consciously partici- 
pate in the national effort. Federal govern- 
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ments have an equally clear obligation to per- 
mit and encourage the performance of these 
tasks by organized labour, as well as by cther 
socio-economic institutions. 

The third component of a nation’s morale 
is widespread assurance that the sacrifices 
which are necessary are equitably distributed. 
Again and again, the representatives of labour 
forces, plants or communities come into our 
offices and say “We are for defence, and we 
know that sacrifice will have to be made, but 
we don’t see why we are being hit twice as hard 
as plant B or community C.” or, in the case 
of policies affecting the distribution of income, 
representatives of special economic groups 
often assert that they are wililng to have 
their prices or wages fixed, or their taxes in- 
creased or their profits limited, but they’ll be 
hog-tied or keel-hauled if they want to see 
some other economic interest getting away 
with murder. | 

Frequently, these views are based on misin- 
formation. The leaders of trade unions and 
other economic groups have an obligation to 
check these complaints and inform their con- 
stituencies as to actual facts. In the pre- 
sent critical state of world affairs it is a form 
of group and national suicide consciously to 
permit plausible inaccuracies to circulate. 

But not infrequently, group beliefs that 
sacrifices are not being equitably distributed 
are factually well-founded. By intent or by 
oversight or as a result of political timidity 
some groups may be permitted to profit 
at the expense of national sacrifice. Such 
situations are intolerable. They will be 
played upon by enemy agents, harmonized 
with old-wives tales and rearranged with 
whispered over-tones until a symphony of 
demoralization has been composed. The Nazi 
secret weapon operates at its best under 
these circumstances. 

Both the obligation and the opportunity of 
our labour movements in this connection are 
fully apparent. By using their full social and 
political influence to effectuate legislative and 
executive changes they may strike at the 
source of the demoralization. In the interest 
of national survival it is imperative that 
organized labour perform and be permitted to 
perform this social and political function. 

I have returned, Mr. Chairman, to the point 
from which IJ began, we have, in the remaining 
democratic countries of the world, enormous 
economic and military resources. The dedi— 
cation of these resources to the defence of 
democracy has been made and cannot be 
prosyletized. If these resources are organized 
and directed by democratic means we shall 
not only preserve that which we had, but we 
shall have expanded and enriched the heritage 
which we have received from the founders of 
our democratic culture. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Employment Offices 


a lias accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from the following sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Canada 
in all industries except agriculture, fishing, 
hunting and highly specialized business, the 
returns being from firms employing fifteen 
workers or more. The number of firms so 
reporting August 1, was 12,577, the employees 
on their payrolls numbering 1,605,480. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting 
for August was 2,095 having an aggregate 
membership of 312,043 persons, 5:2 per cent of 
whom were without employment on September 


(1) The Employment Situation at 


1. It should be understood that the report on 
the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 


(3) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from 70 centres in which the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada is situated, showing 
the number of applications for work, the 
existing vacancies and the number of work- 
people placed in positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
receives each month detailed statistics from 
58 cities throughout Canada showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction, these 
figures indicating the degree of activity pre- 
vailing in the building trades. 


the Beginning of August, 1941, as 


Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
August showed a further important gain, 
partly seasonal in character, but substantially 
exceeding the average at August 1 in the 
experience of the last twenty years. The 
increase was the seventh recorded in as many 
months, in each of which the expansion was 
above normal for the time of year. The 
latest gain was smaller than that in any of 
the preceding four months; however, it 
exceeded the usual mid-summer advance by 
about the same proportion as was indicated in 
the reports for May, June and July. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated returns for August 1 from 12,577 estab- 
lishments employing 1,605,580 persons, an 
increase of 32,090, or two p.c., over the number 
reported at the first of July. The index num- 
ber advanced from 157-4 (revised) in the pre- 
ceding month to 160-6 at the latest date. The 
latter figure constituted a new all-time high, 
being 25-6 p.c. above that of 127-9 at August 
1, 1940, the previous maximum for mid-summer. 

Since the number of employees added to 
the staffs at the beginning of August exceeded 
the average, there was a further increase in 


the seasonally adjusted index, which rose from 
154°4 at July 1, to 156-3 at the beginning of 
August. These two figures are the highest 
on record in the period of more than twenty 
years during which the current surveys have 
been made. 

The expansion in manufactures contributed 
materially to the general gain recorded at 
August 1, when the number of workers absorbed 
by such establishments was decidedly above 
average, and constituted an unusually large 
proportion of the increase in all industries. 
Thus, in the experience of past years, the gain 
in employment in manufacturing at August 1 
has averaged roughly one-seventh of the total, 
while at the latest date it was over 70 per cent. 


Distribution of Industrial Workers 


The distribution of the workers included in 
the current surveys as between the manu- 
facturing and the non-manufacturing divisions 
have shown considerable differences in recent, 
months. The following table illustrates these 
variations as indicated by the data for the 
beginning of August in 1941 and immediately 
preceding years:— 


P.C. Distribution Indexes 
of Workers of Employment 
at August 1 at August 1 
(1926=100) 
Manu- Non-Manu- Manu- Non-Manu- All 
facturing facturing facturing facturing Industries 
hs Ce RO ae Be 52°5 47-5 118-1 12232 120-0 
Dope ote. Ay ois cack D2°2 47-8 110-0 114:3 Lioee 
TOSD a Ae ca ee as 50-5 49-5 112°8 11727 117-5 
19408... 55-2 44-8 134-4 120:7 127-9 
Get Ragen 57:3 42-7 176-9 143-0 160°6 
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TABLE I-EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Number of Persons Employed at July 1 and at Aug. 1, 1941, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and Earnings of these 
Employees in One Week i in June and One Week in July. 


(The payroll figures are preliminary and are subject to revision). 











Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 

; ! 3 Employees Earnings reported for Earnings in 

Geographical and Industrial Unit reported for One Week in One Week in 

July 1 August 1 June July June July 
$ $ $ 3 
(a) Provinces 
Maritime, Provinces ?)\o. 2020. ccc... 4 co's ceciem seine ot 122,669 122,789 | 2,622,207 25723, 605 21-38 22-18 
Prince Hdward Island... siccdesssvoaes ee ere 2,114 2,614 ; 54,394 21-34 20-81 
Nova RMOOUIB Neue a Ne stot «Mean enne este ede steatee 73,918 74,405 1,591,588 1,674, 6i7 21-53 22-51 
New; Brunswicless20.33\s.2k). isetth tastes 46, 637 45,770 985,499 994,594 21-13 21-73 
QUOT CO cae ee ce es Se sect ce ces fees 471,518 488,670 | 11,172,005 | 11,676 198 23-69 23-89: 
ORTOP ee ae toe ee ee eee ceey 671,207 675,166 | 18,146,550 | 18,331,106 27-04 27°16 
Prairie Provincessz.... 23524 ees Uso cts sects 179,410 183,498 4,659,071 4,876,032 25-97 26-57 
Mano DA Lec tec eee tisk cries cist cote tes 84,506 85, 839 2,223,275 2,329,931 26-31 27-14 
Sdskatchowanssmee ace foc tects ee re wes 87,175 37,203 915,945 937,244 24-63 25-19 
Alberta ese oi iag <ielsiee:d oe AER CUR ROR ale eee chs 57,719 60, 456 1,519, 851 1, 608, 857 26-33 26-61 
British Columbias. os is waste eke ess ake 128,686 135,457 3,509,963 | 3,723,683 27-28 27-49 
OaNadar.crccse soso eae en ere 1,573,490 | 1,605,580 | 40,109,796 | 41,330,624 25-49 25-34 
(b) Cities 
Montreal. . CTE SE CRS e eee cle es titan ieee home Mute aTs 221,486 224,990 | 5,478,162 | 5,640,787 24-73 25-07 
Quebee City Hag eass CAEP RII eee ee 23,017 24, 835 487,181 515,870 20-54 20-77 
AL ORON UG: cuts Batcicncveualshopstcboris hia kpt eats ce ve eisiohte 198, 790 200, 750 5,349,858 5,369, 238 26-91 26-75. 
OUR WA ee et ee ene Ce Ce ee cere 20, 246 20, 677 476, 092 485,251 23-52 23-47 
Bamiltons aati Bee ee. RR eee 54, 247 54,819 1,501, 664 1, 520, 867 27-68 27-74 
Windsor. ce eee Oe Ue a Be me ieee 32,251 31,393 1, 232, 784 1,187,507 38-22 37-83. 
WWANNIDES PU Meee a ce oe ae oe ee ee eee ets 52,070 53, 612 1,300, 788 1,370,976 24-26 26-33 
VANCOUVER Scie k ee beckett eal Mace teen aes 51,978 54, 847 1,333,481 1,456, 821 25-65 26-56 
, (c) Industries 

Manulacturing! 3695.4)... Boas ben Be ne eee 896, 752 919,689 | 23,148,603 | 23,959,995 25-81 26-05 
Durable goods kh cde tlt nate eee eas wale 439. 680 451,863 | 12,378,144 | 12,867,660 28-15 28-48 
INon-Durable:zoods .. wasiiicd. {VA hid deta tlds es 437,681 448,151 10, 159,280 | 10,476,031 23-21 23-38 
EIN yea rue oie as Coase EE aoe he 45,304 39,410 |° 878, 346 783, 859 19-39 19-89 
Mining tees Got, SN Ree Sa ee ee 82,986 83,566 2,618, 473 2,631, 867 31-55 31-49 
Communications, aii Ree. «LSE Re be os 26, 647 27,149 708, 344 719,452 26-58 26-50 
ML TANSPOLtatlonys eure ss A: 2 ake mene eat oe 130, 911 132,305 4,176,220 | 4,317,203 31-90 32-63 
Construction and Maintenance...............--.000: 188,330 201,790 | 4,196,595 | 4,582,293 22-28 22-71 
Servicessscscceih «tue ene aed) eae eee dee 40,077 40,997 635, 708 641, 242 15-86 15-64 
TTA: see, Ses, MEAN Ge SCR OM de 162, 483 160, 674 3,747,507 | 38, 694, 713 23-06 23-00: 
Eight Leading Industries......................... 1,573,490 | 1,605,580 | 40,109,796 | 41,330,624 23°49 25-74 


Taste JI—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS, 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100). 





a 8 
ced 4 ® 

© 3 8 "Oo B 2 a x1 

rm ae ale ae Bui| Boll, mentee yen eer UD Niee SEDs 

Beas Pe Be ee ih) ped. |-tegot (enteidy tee Bo) ame Soidimecl pone 

< igo ° © x 3 =| = Bike) 

3) sci mee | Se yaa] Ce fo) ad s a < ate) 
Aue 4. (007. LO to sh 1a OR eel. a 109-8 
Aug. 1, 1998....... 40-91) e11720)| eet deeded: 114-1 
Aug. 1, 1929....... RO RE ke. (hae RIES 121-3 
Aug. 1, 1930....... Wee ECON he) <u) ae ea (i 114-7 
Aug. 1, 1931....... Tee tessa) Mamie | ak oe 102-4 
AUS LOO. inne 86-3 OOF Ne eV een arcs Give c| © crete stares 84-4 
Aug. 1, 1933....... Seid inet O820; | eee Re in ieee. 84-8 
Avena, oc CR Raety FY EO PORE? 7 A RI 94-9 
Aug. 1, 1935....... pT Tabs ino al Ripe cali ai i DO 97-2 
Aug. 1, 1936....... LOSIB A MAISPOAL HAI. ere occ. 101-3 
Auge d, 1087402, \ 120-0 | 134-3 | 82-5 | 131-5 | 140-8 120-8 
Aug. 1, 1938....... 112:1| 112-6| 99-2] 118-3 106-6] 117-8 
Aug. 1, 1939....... 117-5 | 115-6 | 111-0| 124-2] 105-4 | 126-4 
Aug. 1, 1940....... 127-9 | 124-5 | 110-6 | 135-5 | 111-9 | 130-6 
Fanict, 3041; 49), 134-2 | 130-0| 112-7] 137-5 | 121-9 | 139-6 
Mateus 135-2 | 135-2 | 130-6 | 142-7| 126-3 | 139-4 
Mania nti, saris 136-3 | 19620°)/94144-0.) 147-37) 09 19.75) 1918727 
Fy Eas eee 141-3 | 135-6] 93-4] 151-2 | 119-4] 143-1 
ay a ee 145-5 | 136-5 | 96-8| 156-2] 115-2] 146-8 
June 11.6. eee 152-9 | 152-4 | 107-1 | 167-9 | 134-9] 157-3 
OTT eae ee 157-4*| 163-9 | 108-5 | 183-2] 143-3] 161-8 
Aut ee 160-6 | 164-2 | 134-6] 184-5 | 140-7] 167-6 


Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Aug. 1, 1941.| 100-0 7:6 0-2 4-6 2-8 30-4 








Nort.—The “Relative Weight’’, as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in ‘Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. * Revised. 
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Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Average 1926=100). 








Industries 1Relative Aug. 1, July 1, Aug. 1, 

Weight 1941 1941 1940 
Man ifactirin Sie cccih an. ine see Aas 3 crane erento oes. Sea aes 57-3 176-9 172-5* 134-4 
Ania lprogduces——CUlOL@ ss ceric iots spas trois cee hee Aiko GAL clan nes ce nha re ene ole 2-4 192-6 175-1 156-6 
PUT ANGE PLOGUCES «Ate Steere se ees ea ol ee 6 6) Ri Rll ons Mee Rehr e 0:2 121-7 124-4 119-0 
CEA GIGL: ANC DEOCUCES Ariceatces oath tts eee: Bice wars pear aie k io oo Sree eareereys 1-8 140-1 137-4 116-3 
TROOUSIANGIBNOCS coe ee rae reser: csaooraiors Tcevele aii Sco chen HEM SE eave 1-1 133-5 131-6 116-6 
AMMSL ANd PrOCUCLS Eee: Siti vaaatins utc oeehe Uys NM % SUAS 4-3 128-3 124-1 106-3 
our hvand (dressecullMe pers. ce mar lnce wee Gers emer as Aer. cere 2-7 123-5 118-3 103-2 
Lp iow iVhnlbdece ik Matis A PELs Wile RISE CE SA AE ESE EE PEMMS OS ey hg cles eeeeMee oa Ae | 0-6 114-3 113-9 94-5 
Otheriiumberproducts sss cae aces oe Aedes ites Um os aun ote 1-0 158-8 155-2 127-2 
Musical instruments. ssh se. he ee PR te oe Eanes uA SEE Lene 0-2 93-2 95-6 64-3 
Pisntiproductsedibleiwee Wate. . ses. wese ite vkhe lates os dealeees 3-0 150-5 147-8 134-7 
Pnlpancdspaper DEOCUCES O.. Uh: < ica etuas mone Late Aes eae chee 5-1 132-7 131-3 120-5 
Ul pando apere nce ee cise ete Ae oe hee ee ite BO 9: Oe 2-4 125-8 124-7 116-5 
IPANerIPLOdUGtS, Fase thes S08 eee ee. Ane erence. eee oll 0-8 176-1 172-2 144-7 
Printing andinublisuing Appt aie. spies RMN Lune SBI S/o) ak a may 1-9 126-8 126-0 117-6 
RUD Der: DEOMUCUS: Ore ee actee ro ee See a, oo Ne 5 oi ON ame 1-1 135-3 133-4 110-9 
BLeXtilOiprOdUCtSEe WAAR Ale El AL. cao ee ERETA tee Bae NEPA Ee sie a ce oraiedt «Share 8-7 160-7 160-1 142-1 
HTreAGM VAHL ANGkelOUOs Weiewa. stk 5. SOI, cate. eR ra So aes 3a 3°3 175-0 173-5 158-1 
Cotton yarn and cloth. % .723.0...05 ee deh. 2. CAS eee 1-6 131-3 130-7 123-3 
Woollentvarn and Clothurn aes ccc eee Sas: TR Rabies se cores ae 0-7 189-4 188-2 173-5 
Artinciahsiliaand silk: COOdS me yiade .Suyck, . Bodh gcnasa a eee ee 0-7 592-5 582-9 490-5 
Hosiery sandeknit! POO t wee); eek Salen ne ches 0) ohereraet «oS kn tater 1-5 144-3 142-8 135-1 
Garmentsiand personalifurnishingst . biijeb oe) sclece. seice viele’ << « su tele» Ces 2-9 155-0 154-9 134-7 
Otherstoxtile produeta ys sc 5 sais eee kiss: eens when elaee sos SE eel hater 1-0 161-5 163-2 127-2 
ERODACEO SR rere Lae ac fn Je as + SOMES HUES SURED ID stake 0-6 109-9 107-8 103-3 
IB OV CLERICS Me sl Gee MON PPA eens apapea te ans Use RMT ae cs whem menue ah 0-7 220-8 216-9 182-6 
‘Chemicals and allied products+ii%). 24 .uht at att Dad als, 2-8 365-0 341-6 203-5 
Clay crlassiand stone producese i. cack ties faneoa ie See ace eee a aaah ie = 1-0 137-5 135-2 112-8 
Electric licht‘and powers? itt. siealeday..t a. heehee a osnd 1-2 154-5 152-3 144-2 
Plectricalanparat usual ae cies ciasaank eek -miabtosk Lak chau incae Rae ee 1-9 218-0 211-3 156-1 
TrOnranc sueell DLOMUCUS Tes: occ er ee eee eee he oe eae Ee Maeda orscee 18-1 215-3 209-1* 132-2 
Crudesrolled andiforzed productsy, fais s)he ss het aeee eee 1-8 222-1 219-6 169-2 
Machinery, (other than) vehicles). \,. vac. 5 s,s <6.) ae ielecie e cietael se airs 1-4 212-8 205-6* 145-4 
Apricukturalimplementsiee es veces stores et oiew ae aver aherypeameaeame a arerate 0-5 106-8 107-8 82-4 
Hancdbolrclesia watt eet slis hei chs doe eels ae ee ee 7:3 186-8 183-3 110-8 
A UEOTAO OU ESAT GDA Gases aortas cede eercees supra ake ae irel wretaractnarcetaratetiar ay dertge 2-2 245-6 258-2 139-5 
Steelshipbuildinevand repairing’.2. na....cs gocher eae chiens oe 1:3 472-4 446-8 277-2 
GaN GADD MAN CES be wade sdss crate eiddaxesa aeraak Mian, chovaghl acct Semon dear ene etree 0-3 165-4 161-9 125-5 
frontand steel fabrication" (Ness. jester: e 6 agen ae 2 Can eee eee tart 1-0 243-4 231-7 159-4 
Foundry,and machine shop productse....5 4.10. \ssdeneae weet aula. ln.) 0-8 237-6 236-8 141-9 
Other-iron-andisteelsproductsisictes pens aeevrarcesea A aeers igre neroret eros 3-7 280-0 265-0 147-3 
INON=eErousiieLar PrOdUCtS: ce ae te ch cc ane he cee eee ee eee 2-7 292-0 288-3 199-4 
INonsnactalliicmminet al pEOdUcts ia ckas rete vars (es8 eeesaceletatar eV Meteherousy orate leusvdsevebe eb 0-9 189-5 184-5 176-5 
As BRCCeras Il hee. OVW Fale ASR ern A EIR, BRE ARCO EA SAC CHS ICRC OREO PREMIO cic oe ie.tiees or acicaha eens 0-6 220-5 212-2 151-0 
BETO V1 (Ee Sim ie at be. re A ke Ae Ae had Sie ae = he i Ne AER aa i dds, Sit ie DR a RR A 2-5 132-8 152-7 112-2 
ERD ir eh a Hee oh REM AM Mrs cis big Rayon Renate bake dead k 5-2 178-1 176-8 168-1 
COANE ee ee ee oe ee eel. eae re eee aE e 1-5 89-6 89-8 87:3 
Ju Gey ae NY Sita esp SAT Ske AS MN ets Pe ON LS BEY CR Res 2 Cv RaL Ae Bae vik NE SE cin th tot S| 3-0 377-7 372-3 351-6 
Nonametalliciminerals! (except coal. es... aia: hence toaaeee aotnts 0-7 160-1 160-7 158-0 
COMMUNICATIONS So eto chock Acid sfiins hood alse antoebeceeamacteoemine oh ue 1-7 101-6 99-7 90-9 
} ‘Pelepraphlias hol Gasca gov Bis RG: Ase ob wees mabtiabregetegad qa eh 0-4 125-7 122-0 108-6 
Fakelephnones tice tek te ton, Come comer thar va een aang eee pavers ema 1-3 95-1 93-6 86-1 
vd BEER ISH ATTY EEA (1) GU Sh a AD Sai AMR i NR, VR at Mi, dies Ls HE A BS SR te SG 8-2 105-0 103-7 94-8 
Streshirall ways and Cartage erm see hero en Le mie re hOuMnem snare 2-3 151-6 148-6 135-7 
RS CEA NAAN Sevan cure ceux tater atebedeaine echt ecustceian tee treyolsnslt iGhsiahae ear oman ete ake 4-4 89-7 89-3 82-7 
SMIppme and SteVOGOLINS es ee eee a are Mee eae ran and Seataattore arava 1-5 109-1 106-6 95:7 
Construction and maimtemance....................-.. 20. eee eee eee 12-6 160-7 149-9 114-3 
Building 4.2 155-9 148-1 97-8 
f Highway 5-5 224-9 200-0 162-5 
Railway 2-9 106-9 105-7 85-7 
Services 2°5 184-0 179-8 155-4 
Hotels and restaurants 1-6 182-3 176-0 154-6 
Personal (chiefly laundries) 0-9 187-0 186-4 156-8 
| Ut LY sh 50.8 eA ARSENE CWS MRSS PM PUGET RL He NS PRI MS PER ARIS SAIC Sk foci Saaz 10-0 156-8 158-5 141-4 
Retail 7-6 163-4 166-3 145-9 
Wholesale 2-4 139-2 137-6 129-8 
All Industries 100-0 160-6 157-4" 127-9 








* 1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


* Revised. 


Effect of Wartime Conditions indicated at that date in the three preceding 

The effect of wartime conditions upon the Y€@!s. Incidentally, the number added to the 

industrial pattern is further shown in the working forces in manufacturing at midsummer 

distribution of the workers added to the staffs in 1941 was rather larger than in any other 

of manufacturing establishments at August 1 year of the record, although the percentage 
in 1940 and 1941, as compared with the changes gain was lower than at August 1, 1940. 
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Percentage Change in Number of Employees reported at August 1 as compared with July 1 in:— 


Durable Goods 


Non- 


Durable Goods All 


Manufacturing Manufacturing Manufactures 


tee RCNA WRIA. tn i OE 
eG ica eee a pee ae 

1988.0. . heh ERS See ee aan 
LOB ear se «oh 

194202... 


Prior to 1940, employment in the durable 
class! had almost invariably declined at mid- 
summer. The number of additional employees 
reported at August 1, 1940 was smaller than 
that of 12,300 indicated at the date under 
review, the lower percentage gain at the latter 
being due to the expansion in employment in 
the durable goods industries. Where these had 
accounted for just over 40 p.c. of the num- 
ber employed by the manufacturers co-operat- 
ing at August 1, 1939, and 44 p.c. at August 1, 
1940, they employed more than half of the 


(decrease indicated by the minus sign) 


—2-7 2:4 —0°:8 
—5*] 2-6 —1-6 
—0-4 i 1:3 
3°8 2°6 3-1 
2°8 2°4 2°6 


much greater number of factory operatives 
reported at midsummer of the present year. 
No doubt a large proportion of the nearly 
452,000 men and women reported in the dur- 
able goods class at the date under review is 
employed, directly or indirectly, in connection 
with wartime production. The index for this 
division at August 1, 1941, was 194-9, compared 
with 130-4 in 1940, 99-2 in 1939, 97-7 in 1938 
and 109-9 in 1937. Thus in the last two years 
there has been an increase of 96:5 p.c. in 
those employed in the durable goods group; 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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. this percentage gain substantially exceeds that 


of 32-4 p.c. reported in the non-durable goods 
class, being also much larger than that of 
56-8 p.c. indicated in all manufactures in the 
24 months. 

The insignificant variation in the percentage 
gains in employment shown in the production 
of non-durable goods between July 1 and 
August 1 in the last five years has been accom- 
panied by a substantial growth in the aumper 
employed in these industries; the index at mid- 
summer of the present year was 162-9, com- 
pared with 137-3 at August 1, 1940, 123-0 in 1939, 
119-3 in 1938 and 124-5 in 1937. The increase 
during the war period has been 32:4 p.c. reflect- 
ing partly a growing demand for consumers’ 
goods in Canada arising from generally greater 
civilian purchasing power, but also due in 
part to the production of goods for personal 
use in the armed forces at home and abroad. 
The noteworthy expansion in the chemical 
industries in response to wartime needs has 
also had an important effect upon the situa- 
tion in the non-durable goods class. 


A further brief analysis of the data shows 
growth in each of the economic areas in the 
proportion of workers in the durable goods 
division, the index numbers in all cases having 
shown important advances since the outbreak 
of war. These gains have been as follows: 
Maritime Provinces, 53°5 p.c.; Quebec, 132-9 
p.c.; Ontario, 100-1 p.c.; Prairie Provinces, 
40-3 p.c.; and British Columbia, 67 p.c. Over 
53 p.c. of those employed in the durable 
goods group at August 1, 1941, were situated 
in Ontario, while Quebec reported 27-4 p.c. 
of the total number employed in those indus- 
tries. 

The expansion in the production of non- 
durable goods in the same period of 24 months 
has in each of the economic areas been on a 
much smaller scale, and the range has been 
much narrower, from 19 p.c. in British Colum- 
bia, to 36-4 p.c. in Quebec. Firms in the latter 
province reported 40:3 p.c. of all those engaged 
in manufacturing consumers’ goods at August 
1; this fact, closely associated with an un- 
usually high proportion of female labour, is 
probably largely responsible for the lower-than- 
average per capita earnings indicated in Quebec, 


Returning to the comparison of employment 
at August 1 and July 1, the statistics show 
further expansion in manufacturing, a continua- 
tion of the upward movement shown in 22 of 
the last 24 months; this has resulted in the 
establishments of successive new all-time highs 
in the last six months. The latest figure, at 
176-9, was 31:6 p.c. higher than that of 134-4 
indicated at August 1, 1940, until now the 
midsummer maximum. Very general improve- 
ment was shown at the latest date in employ- 
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ment in factories, that in iron and steel, food, 
lumber and chemical plants being most exten- 
sive. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance and _= services 
reported increased activity. The gains in con- 
struction were greatest. Seasonal declines were 
recorded in trade and logging; these slightly 
exceeded the average losses at August 1 in the 
years since 1920. 

An analysis by industries is given in greater 
detail following the text dealing with the em- 
ployment situation in the provinces and the 
leading cities. 

As already stated, the unadjusted index of 
employment in all industries, calculated on. the 
1926 average as 100, stood at 160-6 at the 
beginning of August, 1941, compared with the 
revised figure of 157-4 at July 1, while at 
August 1 in recent years, the crude indexes 
have been as follows: 1940, 127-9; 1939, 117-5; 
1938, 112-1; 1937, 120-0; 1936, 105-6; 1935, 
101-1; 1934, 99-9; 1933, 87-1; 1932, 86-3; 1931, 
105-2; 1930, 118-8; 1929, 127-8; . 1928, 119-3 
and 1927, ‘110°5: 

For August 1, 1940, 12,214 firms had reported 
an aggregate payroll of 1,252,934 persons, com- 
pared with 1,221,316 in the preceding month. 
Improvement had then been noted in manu- 
facturing, and in many non-manufacturing 
industries. 


Employment in Financial Institutions 


Statistics of employment collected from 
banks, trust companies and stock market 
operators, show that at August 1, 883 firms 
and branches in these lines of business reported 
staffs aggregating 60,028 persons, compared 
with 59,700 in the preceding month. On the 
1926 base as 100, the index stood at 116-3 at 
the beginning of August. The addition of 
these figures to the returns furnished in the 
manufacturing, logging, mining, transportation, 
communications, construction, service and trade 
industries brings the total number of em- 
ployees included in the August 1 survey of 
employment to 1,665,608 in 13,460 establish- 
ments, and slightly lowers the index of 160-6 
in the industries above enumerated, to 158-5; 
when the statistics of the co-operating financial 
organizations were included in the general 
figures for July 1, the index was lowered from 
157-4 to 155-4. The August 1, 1940 index had 
stood at 127-9 without the figures from fin- 
ancial institutions, and at 127-2 when they were 
included, 

Statistics of Earnings 


The data on earnings given in the present 
report result from the fifth tabulation of 
weekly earnings. As in the case of the statistics 
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previously published, they must be regarded 
as preliminary. 

The 12,577 establishments furnishing sta- 
tistics reported that their employees, number- 
ing 1,605,580 at August 1, were paid $41,330,624 
for services rendered in the last week in July. 
This was an increase of $1,220,828 over the 
sum of $40,109,796 earned by the 1,573,490 
persons employed by these establishments at 
July 1. An increase of two p.c. in the number 
of workers was accompanied by a gain of three 
p.c. in the aggregate payrolls, so that the per 
capita earnings gained slightly, rising from 
$25.49 in the last week in June, to $25.74 in 
the last week in July. 

In the last bulletin on employment and 
earnings, it was stated that 1,574,866 workers 
employed at July 1 had been paid $40,246,036 
in the last week in June, a per capita average 
of $25.56. There were some revisions in practi- 
cally all provinces, cities and industries, due to 
the detection of errors made possible only 
when the figures for the succeeding month 
became available. 

A summary of the data is given in Table I, 
statistics being given for the provinces, the 
eight leading cities and the main industrial 
groups. 


Manufacturing —A brief analysis of the in- 
formation for the leading industries, shows 
that the 919,689 persons employed at August 
1 by the co-operating manufacturers received 
$23,959,995 for their services in the preceding 
week; at July, the same estabilshments had 
employed 896,752 men and women, whose 
payrolls in the last week in June had 
totalled $23,148,603. The increase of 2-6 per 
cent in the number of workers was accom- 
panied by a rise of 3:5 per cent in the aggre- 
gate earnings. The per capita average rose 
from $25.81 in the period of observation in 
June to $2605 in July. Both these figures 
slightly exceeded the all-industries per capita 
averages of $2549 and $25.74 in June and 
July, respectively. 

The earnings of the 451,863 persons reported 
in the manufacture of durable goods amounted 
to $12,287,660, in July, a gain of four per 
cent over the figure for the same period in 
June. The importance of the part played by 
the heavy industries in the national economy 
is indicated by the fact that in July, some 31 
per cent of the total earnings disbursed by the 
12,577 establishments furnishing data was paid 
to those employed in such industries, who 
constituted approximately 28 per cent of the 
total employees included in the survey for 
August 1. 

The per capita earnings in the durable goods 
divisions at $28.48, considerably exceeded the 
figure of $23.38 reported in the non-durable 
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goods group. The difference in these aver- 
ages is partly due to the sex distribution of 
the employees in the two classes, there being 
a much larger proportion of female workers 
in the latter. Another factor is the greater 
prevalence of overtime work, while the gener- 
ally high degree of training and skill required 
of many of those employed in the durable 
goods group probably accounts to an even 
ereater extent for the relatively high earn- 
ings. 

Logging—Logging camps continued to re- 
lease men, there being a seasonal decline of 
13 per cent in the number employed, together 
with a reduction of 10-8 per cent in the 
aggregate earnings, which were reported as 
$783,859 in the last week in July. The per 
capita earnings, however, were rather larger, 
at $19.89, compared with $19.39 in the final 
week in June. These figures do not make any 
allowance for board and lodging, frequently 
a part of the remuneration of those employed 
in loggin® camps. 

Mining—There was a small gain in the 
number of employees, and in the payrolls 
distributed in mining; the 83,566 workers for 
whom data are available were paid $2,631,867. 
This was an increase of 0-5 per cent over the 
total earnings reported in the period of obser- 
vation in June, but as the number of em- 
ployees had grown by 0:7 per cent, there was 
a slight falling-off in the per capita earnings. 
These stood at $3149 in the last week in 
July, six cents lower than in the same period 
in the preceding month. 

Communication—In communications also 
the increase in employment was rather greater 
than that shown in earnings, these newly 
added to the staffs usually being taken at the 
lower rates. The 27,149 men and women re- 
ported by communications companies were 
paid $719,452 in one week in July. The per 
capita figure of $26.50 was lower by eight 
cents than that paid in June. 


Transportation—Employment and earnings 
in transportation showed further increases, 
there being a gain of 1:1 per cent in the former 
and 3-4 per cent in the latter; the 132,305 
persons on the working forces of the co- 
operating firms at August 1 were reported to 
have earned $4,317,203 for services rendered 
in the preceding week. The per capita’ figure 
was $32.63, compared with $381.90 in the last 
week in June. 


Construction and Maintenance—The num- 
ber of persons employed in construction and 
mainatnance at the beginning of August was 
201,790, while their earnings were given at 
$4,582,293 in the period of observation. These 
figures were respectively 7-1 per cent and 
9-2 per cent higher than these reported by the 
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same firms in their last return. The average 
weekly earnings per employee rose from $22.28 
in June, to $22.71 in July. 


Services—mIn the services division, the 40,997 
men and women on the staffs of the establish- 
ments furnishing data were paid $641,242. 
This was almost one per cent higher than the 
payrolls disbursed by these employers in the 
last week in June, but as the number of em- 
ployees rose by 2°3 per cent, there was a 
decline in the per capita earnings. These ‘fell 
from $15.86 in the last week in June, to $15.64 
in the same period in July. As in the case 
of logging camps, the figures of earnings in the 
service group appear somewhat lower than they 
would if they included the value of the board 
and lodging, furnished as part of their re- 
muneration to many employees in hotels and 
restaurants. This industry employs a majority 
of those in the service group. 


Trade—Trading establishments were season- 
ally slacker, a condition which was reflected in 
the number of persons working therein, and 
also in their earnings. These decreased by 
1-4 per cent, while the personnel was reduced 
by 1-1 per cent. The 160,674 employees on 
the working force of the co-operating firms 
were paid $3,694,713 in the last week in July. 
The per capita figure was $23, compared with 
$23.06 in the same period in June. 


Provincially and by Economic Areas—The 
aggregate salaries and wages disbursed by the 
establishments furnishing returns for the last 
week in July were higher in all provinces than 
in the same period in June. The gains ranged 
from less than one per cent in New Brunswick 
(where there was a falling-off in employment), 
to 6-1 per cent in British Columbia. In Quebec, 
the recorded payrolls aggregated $11,676,198, 
a figure which was higher by $504,193, or 4°5 
per cent, than that distributed in the last week 
in June. The total reported by firms in On- 
tario for the last week in July was $18,331,106, 
being one per cent greater than in the 
same period in the preceding month. 

The per capita average weekly earnings indi- 
cated in July in New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario and the four western provinces exceeded 
those recorded in June. The gains varied from 


that of 11 cents in Ontario to 83 cents in Mani- 


toba. In Nova Scotia, there was a slight loss 
in the per capita figure, while in Prince Edward 
Island, the average showed a greater decline. 
This was mainly due to the employment of a 
considerable number of employees in construc- 
tion, taken on at the lower rates of pay. 

The differences in the per capita figures for 
the various provinces reflect to a considerable 
extent the industrial, sex and age distributions 
of the persons employed therein. Thus in 
Ontario and British Columbia, where the high- 


est averages are found, the proportion of work- 
ers in the heavy manufacturing industries is 
unusually large, involving the employment. of 
many highly skilled and experienced work- 
ers. On the other hand, the greater proportion 
of workers in the consumers’ goods industries in 
Quebec, implies a higher ratio of female work- 
ers, and consequently of workers tending to 
belong in the younger age groups; this com- 
bination produces a figure of per capita weekly 
earnings in Quebec that is lower than the 
Ontario or the Dominion average. 


Eight Leading Cities —The statistics of earn- 
ings tabulated for the eight leading cities shows 
increases in seven of these centres, the excep- 
tion being Windsor, where employment and 
earnings both declined. The percentage loss 
in the latter exceeded that in the former, so 
that the per capita figure in Windsor was also 
lower in the last week in July than in the same 
period in June. In Montreal, Quebec City, 
Toronto, Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver there were increases in the aggre- 
gate earnings disbursed, ranging from a gain 
of 0-4 per cent in Toronto, to 9-2 per cent in 
Vancouver, where there was a 53 per cent 
increase in employment. Im each of these 
cities, the number of persons employed was 
also greater, In some cases by a proportion 
which exceeded the advance in the payrolls. 
This was the case in Toronto and -Ottawa, 
resulting in a rather lower figure of per capita 
earnings in those centres. In Quebec City, 
Hamilton, and Winnipeg, on the other hand, 
the average earnings per employee showed in- 
creases. 

The variations in the per capita. earnings, 
which are particularly noteworthy in the cities, 
are mainly due to the industrial and sex dis- 
tribution of the workers therein. The highest 
figures are in Windsor, reflecting a concentra- 
tion of the heavy industries, with a conse- 
quently large proportion of male workers. In 
Hamilton, the same conditions prevail, though 
to a rather less extent. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Improvement was reported in all provinces 
except New Brunswick, where seasonal curtail- 
ment in logging reduced employment in the 
province as a whole. The largest numbers 
added to the payrolls were in Quebec and 
British Columbia. Activity generally was 
greater than at August 1, 1940. In the 
Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia, the index numbers were 
the highest on record; in the Prairie Area, the 
favourable comparison goes back to the 
summer of 1929. 

Maritime Provinces—Statements were tab- 
ulated from 894 firms in the Maritime Prov- 
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inces employing 122,789 persons, 120 more than 
in the preceding month; the trend was up- 
ward in Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, 
but was unfavourable in New Brunswick. In 
the Maritime Provinces as a whole, manufac- 
turing, transportation, services and construc- 
tion reported increased activity, while mining 
and logging were slacker, the losses in the 
latter being extensive. Within the manufac- 
turing group, the greatest gains were in the 
iron and steel division, in which, however, the 
increase was not so marked as in preceding 
months. Animal food factories, on the other 
hand, afforded less employment. The general 
index, at 164-2, was almost forty points higher 
than at the same date in 1940, when improve- 
ment had also been indicated. 

The 863 employers in this area whose re- 
turns were included in the survey for August 
1, 1940, had reported 92,527 workers, as com- 
parcd with 92,184 in the preceding month. 


Quebec.—Further marked improvement was 
shown in Quebec, according to returns from 
3,149 establishments 488,670 employees, as 
against. 471,518 at July 1. Industrial activity 
generally reached a new high level, greatly 
surpassing that of August 1, 1940, when gains 
on a smaller scale had been noted; the index 
then stood at 1380-6, as compared with 167-8 
at the latest date. 

Logging, retail trade and _ transportation 
recorded lowered employment at the beginning 
of August, the losses in the first two being 
partly seasonal in character. On the other 
hand, manufacturing generally gained, the 
advances in leather, lumber, food, pulp and 
paper, textile, chemical and iron and steel 
plants being most extensive; those in iron 
and steel were particularly large. Mining, 
communications and construction and mainten- 
ance also afforded more employment; the in- 
crease in work on the highways was greatest. 

For August 1 of last year, 3,062 employers 
had reported 374,294 workers, as compared 
with 362,825 in the preceding month. 

Ontartio—The buoyant movement in indus 
trial employment in Ontario continued in evi- 
dence, the 5,439 co-operating firms having en- 
larged their personnel by 3,959 men and 
women, to 675,166 at August 1. The average 
change at midsummer in the years since 1920 
has been a slight decline, so that the advance 
at the latest date was contra-seasonal; it was, 
however, on a smaller scale than any recently 
recorded increase, and was also less than that 
indicated at August 1, 1940. Employment in 
manufacturing continued to expand, mainly in 
the heavy industries; lumber, rubber, chemical 
and other lines also showed moderate im- 
provement. Fruit and vegetable canneries, 
on the other hand, were not so busy. 

Among the non-manufactuirng divisions, 
logging and retail trade were _ seasonally 


slacker, while mining, communications, trans- 
| ortation, construction and services reported 
greater activity. 


Employment at August 1, 1940, had shown 
a large gain from the preceding month, but 
the index number then was many points lower, 
standing at 132-8, as compared with 165-5 at 
the latest date. The returns tabulated for 
the beginning of August of last year numbered 
5,286, and the reported staffs had aggregated 
530,341. 

Prarie Provinces—Further improvement 
was indicated in this area; the 1,773 establish- 
ments furnishing data had 183,498 workers, 
as compared with 179,410 at the beginning of 
July. Alberta recorded the greatest expansion. 
There were gains in the Prairie Provinces 
in services, trade, mining, transportation, con- 
struction and manufacturing. Within the last 
named group, which showed exceptionally pro- 
nounced gains, the largest increases were in 
lumber, food, iron and steel and chemicals. The 
general index of employment, at 135-6, was 
several points above that of 114-9 at Aug. 1 
of last year, when a total of 1,718 firms had 
reported 150,325 persons in their employ, com- 
pared with 147,125 at July 1, 1940. The latest 
index was also higher than in any other month 
since Oct. 1, 1929. 

British Columbia—The tendency in British 
Columbia at Aug. 1 was decidedly favourable, 
continuing the upward movement in evidence 
since March 1. Manufacturing showed con- 
siderably heightened activity, particularly in 
the food, lumber and iron and steel groups. 
There were also gains in transportation, con- 
struction and services. Logging was season- 
ally quieter, but the losses were much smaller 
than usual in the experience of the last few 
years. Mining also released some employees. 
Trade and communications showed little 
change, on the whole. Returns were compiled 
from 1,319 firms employing 135,457 men and 
women, 6,771 more than in the preceding 
month. 

A larger increase had been indicated at the 
beginning of August of last year, when the 
index stood at 119-0, compared with the all- 
time maximum of 146-6 at the latest date. 
The 1,285 employers co-operating at Aug. l, 
1940, had reported 105,454 workers on their 
payrolls. 

Index numbers by economic areas are given 
in Table II. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment increased in seven of the eight 
cities for which statistics are segregated: the 
situation in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, 
Ottawa, Hamilton, Winnipeg and Vancouver 
showed a further betterment, while there was a 
slackening in Windsor. The gains ranged 
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from one per cent in Toronto, to 5-5 per cent 
in Vancouver, while the largest numbers of 
persons taken on by the co-operating firms 
were in Montreal, Vancouver and Toronto. 
Industrial activity generally in the eight centres 
was at a higher level than at the beginning of 
August in 1940, or in any other year in the 
period for which information is available. In 
most cases, new highs were established at the 
latest date; in Windsor, as already mentioned, 
the figure was slightly lower than in the pre- 
ceding month, but with that exception, was the 
highest on record. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal ex- 
perienced its seventh successive increase, the 
1,828 co-operating firms reporting a combined 
payroll of 224,990 men and women at Aug. 1, 
as compared with 221,486 at July 1. Construc- 
tion and maintenance, transportation and trade 
showed contractions, while manufacturing was 
brisker. Within the former, iron and steel 
works reported substantial advances, and there 
were gains on a smaller scale in leather, bever- 
age, tobacco, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous 
metal and other plants. An increase had also 
been indicated at Aug. 1, 1940, by the 1,787 
establishments furnishing data, whose employ- 
ees had aggregated 178,933; the index was 
then nearly 34 points lower than that of 148-5 
at the date under review, when it was higher 
than in any other month of the record. 


Quebec—Large additions to staffs were re- 
ported in Quebec City, mainly in construction 
and manufacturing. In the last-named, there 
was general improvement, that in chemicals 
being outstanding. Statements were received 
from 218 concerns having 24,835 persons on 
their payrolls, compared with 23,717 in the pre- 
ceding month. Information received for Aug. 
1 of last summer from 216 employers of 18,749 
workers had indicated a moderate falling-off 
in employment from the preceding month; the 
index was then many points lower than at the 
latest date, when a new maximum was reached. 


Toronto—There was a further expansion in 
industrial activity in Toronto, according to 
data from 1,886 firms employing 200,750 per- 
sons, or 1,960 more than at the beginning of 
July. The gain was largely contra-seasonal, 
curtailment having been noted at Aug. 1 in 
fifteen of the nineteen preceding years for 
which statistics for that city are available. 
As a result of the recent important increases 
in staffs, employment at the beginning of 
August was at its peak for any month in the 
period of observation. 

Manufacturing showed substantial improve- 
ment as compared with July 1, 1941, most 
divisions contributing to the gain, which, how- 
ever, was especially pronounced in iron and 
steel plants. Construction was quieter; trans- 


portation gained moderately, while there was 
little general change in other lines. For 
August 1, 1940, 1,811 concerns had indicated 
a combined working force of 161,156 men and 
women, or 3,809 more than at July 1 of last 
summer. The index then, at 124-4, was many 
points lower than that of 156-7 at the beginning 
of August in the present year. 


Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa advanced, 
431 persons being added to the staffs of the 
240 co-operating employers, who had 20,677 
workers at August 1. There was a favourable 
movement in manufacturing, particularly in 
lumber and iron and steel, and in construction, 
while trade was quieter. Improvement had 
also been noted at the beginning of August, 
1940, but a generally lower level of employ- 
ment had then been reflected in the informa- 
tion furnished by 236 establishments, whose 
payrolls had included 17,111 employees. 


Hamilton—Further expansion was shown in 
Hamilton, where 339 firms reported 54,819 men 
and women on their pay lists, as against 54,247 
in their -last return. Manufacturing opera- 
tions considerably increased, mainly in the 
iron and steel division, while textile factories 
were somewhat slacker. Employment was 
brisker than in any other month in the record 
of nearly twenty years. An advance had also 
been indicated by the 333 employers co-operat- 
ing at August 1, 1940, whose staffs had aggre- 
gated 41,389, the index was then 126°8, com- 
pared with 148-9 at the date under review. 


Windsor—The trend of employment in 
Windsor was seasonally downward, the loss 
being the first recorded in 138 months. Statis- 
tics were received from 197 firms employing 
31,393 workers, or 858 fewer than at July 1. 
Beverage, vegetable food and iron and steel 
plants released some employees; trade was also 
quieter, while services and _ construction 
afforded more employment. An increase over 
the preceding month had been noted at August 
1, 1940, but the index then was considerably 
lower than at the date under review; a payroll 
of 20,631 men and women was reported by the 
195 employers furnishing information at mid- 
summer of last year. 


Winnipeg—There was further improvement 
in Winnipeg, according to 553 firms who had 
53,612 employees, as compared with 52,070 at 
the beginning of July. The movement in 
manufacturing was decidedly upward, par- 
ticularly so in the chemical division. Trade 
and building were rather quieter, while other 
industries showed little general change. A 
smaller gain had been indicated at the same 
date of last year, when 538 establishments had 
reported 45,005 workers. Activity was then 
much lower than at the date under review, 
when a new maximum was reached. 
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Vancouver—In Vancouver, manufacturing, 
transportation, construction and _— services 


afforded more employment; the largest in- 
creases were in manufacturing, and within that 
group, in food, lumber and iron and steel proa- 
ucts. Returns were compiled from 580 employ- 
ers with 54,847 persons on their staffs, as com- 
pared with 51,978 in the preceding month, A 
rather smaller gain had been indicated at 
August 1, 1940, by the 557 co-operating firms, 
whose payrolls aggregated 43,175; the index 
number then, at 127-3, was decidedly below 
that of 155-6 at the latest date. This was the 
highest figure recorded in any month in the 
period for which statistics are available. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—Heightened activity was 
again indicated in manufacturing establish- 
ments, 6,934 of which reported 919,689! opera- 
tives on their payrolls, as compared with 896,- 
752 at July 1; this was an increase of 22,937 
employees, or 2:6 per cent. Based on the 1926 
average as 100, the crude index of employment 
advances to a new, all-time maximum of 176:9 
at Aug. 1; the revised figure for the preceding 
month was 172-5. These two are the highest 
to date. The previous maximum for August 
1 had been 134-4 last summer; there was thus 
an increase of 31-6 per cent in the index for 
manufacturing in the last twelve months. 

On the average, employment in manufactur- 
ing in the period, 1921-1940, has shown at 
August 1 only a slight gain over July 1, de- 
clines in eight of these years just about off- 
setting the increases recorded in the remaining 
twelve Augusts. After correction for seasonal 
movement, the index at the latest date there- 
fore advanced, rising from 169-0 at July 1, 
1941, to 173-0 at the beginning of August. 
These two figures, like the corresponding crude 
indexes, are the highest on record. 

The following shows the unadjusted index 
numbers at August 1 in recent years; 1941, 
176-9; 1940, 134-4; 1939, 112-8; 1938, 110-0; 
1937, 118-1; 1936, 104-9; 1935, 99-8; 1934, 94-2; 
1933, 85-2; 1932, 82-6; 1931, 94-7; 1930, 110-2; 
1929, 121-6; 1928, 115-2 and 1927, 107-0. The 
1926 average is taken as 100 in calculating these 
indexes. 

Improvement was indicated at the date under 
review in a great majority of industrial groups, 
the expansion in the food, lumber, chemical 
and iron and steel industries being particularly 
noteworthy. However, there were also large 
increases in leather, pulp and paper, rubber, 
textile, clay, glass and stone, electrical ap- 





1Including 19,675 employees reported by cen- 
tral electric stations; the index in manufactur- 
ing without this group stood at 177-5, compared 
with 175-0 at July 1, 1941. 


paratus, non-ferrous metal and petroleum divi- 
sions. Central electric stations were also 
decidedly busier. 

The gain in iron and steel, which was contra- 
seasonal, provided work for some 8,300 ad- 
ditional workers, and continuing the series of 
increases reported since the opening of the 
year, resulted in a new all-time high index 
of 215-3. The figure for August 1, 1940, had 
been 132-2, while in the pre-war period, the 
peak index in iron and steel had been 137-6, 
at May 1, 1929. The upward movement in 
Textiles was also contrary to the usual trend 
at midsummer in the years since 1920. 

For August 1, 1940, returns had been com- 
piled from 6,724 manufacturers with 691,231 
employees; in the preceding month, they had 
670,172 persons on their payrolls. 

Logging —Seasonal dullness affected employ- 
ment in logging, in the Martime Provinces, 
Quebec and Ontario, while the fire hazard in 
British Columbia, caused the closing of some 
camps, as is usual at the time of year. The 
percentage reduction approximated the average 
for August 1 in the experience of the years 
since 1920. Statements for the date under 
review were tabulated from 408 firms employ- 
ing 39,410 men, or 5,894 fewer than in the 
preceding month. The index stood at 132:8, 
compared with 112-2 at the beginning of 
August of last year; the latest figure is the 
highest for midsummer in the years since 1926. 

Mining —A moderate increase was indicated 
in the extraction of metallic ores, while the 
coal and other non-metallic mineral groups 
showed little general change. An aggregate 
working force of 83,566 persons was reported 
by the 409 co-operating mine operators, who 
had 82,986 employees at July 1. A smaller 
gain, on the whole, had been noted in mining 
at the same date last year. The index, then 
standing at 168-1, was several points below the 
August 1, 1941, figure of 178-1. 


Communications—There was further im- 
provement in communications at August 1, 
when the companies and branches whose sta- 
tistics were received had 27,149 workers in 
their employ, as against 26,647 in the preceding 
month. Both telegraphs and telephones showed 
greater activity. The number engaged in this 
group was considerably larger than at the 
beginning of August of last year, when a 
rather smaller increase had been indicated. 


Transportation—Employment in all branches 
of transportation advanced moderately, there 
being heightened activity in the local and 
steam railway divisions, and in shipping and 
stevedoring. Returns were tabulated from 549 
employers, whose payrolls were enlarged from 
130,911 men and women at July 1, to 132,305 
at the date under review. This gain was 
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seasonal in character, but was larger than usual 
in the experience of other years of the record. 
The index was considerably higher than at 
August 1, 1940, when a similar improvement 
had been noted in the transportation division. 
Employment at the latest date was in fact, in 
greater volume than in any other month since 
November, 1930. 


Construction and Maintenance —Further im- 
portant expansion was indicated in this group, 
building, highway and railway construction and 
maintenance affording greater employment; the 
gain in work on the roads was most pronounced. 
The general improvement in construction 
exceeded the average advance recorded at mid- 
summer in the last twenty years, but was not 
equal to that noted at August 1, in 1939 and 
several other years. A combined working force 
of 201,790 was employed at August 1, 1941, by 
the 1,414 contractors furnishing data, who had 
a personnel of 188,330 at July 1. Employment 
in this group as a whole was in greater volume 
than at the beginning of August in 1940, or any 
other year since 19381. The new questionnaire, 
in calling for statistics of earnings, requires a 
statement of the number employed in any part 
of the pay period, rather than of the number 
at work on a given day; this difference in the 
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data furnished by employers, particularly by 
those having a considerable proportion of casual 
labour, tends to an unknown extent to exagger- 
ate the recorded increases in employment, and, 
in corresponding degree, to reduce the compara- 
bility of the present statistics with those com- 
piled .on the former basis. 


Services.—The staffs of hotels and restaurants 
were enlarged as the tourist season progressed, 
and laundries and dry-cleaning works were 
also rather busier; 613 firms in the service 
classification employed 40,997 men and women, 
or 920 more than at the beginning of July. 
Although a greater gain had been noted at 
August 1 of last year, the index then was below 
its level at the date under review. 


Trade—Employment in wholesale houses 
increased, but there was a seasonal falling-off 
in retail trade; the 2,189 trading establishments 
reporting 160,674 persons on their staffs, as 
compared with 162,483 in the preceding month. 
A seasonal decrease had also been recorded in 
the trade group at the beginning of August 
of last summer, when the index was several 
points below that of 156-8 at August 1, 1941. 


Index numbers by industries are given in 
Table III. 


(2) Unemployment in Trade Unions at the close of August, 1941 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due _ to 
economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
at work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organi- 
zations reporting. 


At the close of August returns were received 
from 2,095 labour organizations whose com- 
bined membership was 312,043 persons of whom 
7,428, or a percentage of 2:4 were idle in con- 
trast with percentages of 3-5 at the end of 
the previous month and 5-2 at the close of 
August, a year ago. The August percentage 
was the lowest for any corresponding month 
since August, 1928, and also the lowest for any 
month since September of that year. 


The noteworthy employment expansion 
shown in August over July was due principally 
to substantial increases in work afforded coal 
miners, especially in Alberta and _ British 
Columbia, and to the appreciable improvement 
in the manufacturing industries particularly 
among iron and steel tradesmen. The marked 


expansion in Alberta was traced mainly to 
important seasonal betterment for coal miners. 
Moderate advances were noted in British 
Columbia, while in Ontario and Manitoba 
there was also heightened activity, although 
to a lesser degree. Nominal increases were 
observed in Nova Scotia and Quebec, while 
fractional employment contractions were appar- 
ent in New Brunswick and Saskatchewan. In 
contrast with August, 1940, conditions in 
Alberta were decidedly improved; this was, in 
a large measure, due to marked employment 
advances for coal miners. An appreciable in- 
crease in work afforded was observed, likewise, 
in Quebec, while gains of somewhat lesser 
degree were manifested in New Brunswick, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia; a fractional advance only occurred 
in Nova Scotia. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. Rather 
noteworthy advances over July were observed 
in Winnipeg and Vancouver, while in Regina 
there was an increase of somewhat lesser 
degree; nominal gains only, occurred in Hali- 
fax, Toronto and Edmonton. In comparison 
with August, 1940, pronounced expansion was 
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apparent in Montreal and Edmonton. Moder- 
ately higher employment levels were observed 
in Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver, while in 
Halifax, Saint John and Toronto there were 
minor advances in work afforded. 

From the chart which accompanies this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
from January, 1935, to date, it will be seen 
that the curve continued in a favourable 
direction in August, and at the close of the 
month rested at a substantially lower level 
than at the close of August, 1940, thus indicat- 
ing much better conditions during the period 
under review. 

Reports were received from 653 organizations 
in the manufacturing industries having a com- 
bined membership of 139,655 persons, of whom, 
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remained unchanged, while, as in the preceding 
month, cigar and tobacco, rubber, jewellery 
and gas workers were reported as fully engaged. 
A noteworthy employment contraction occur- 
red for leather workers, and fractional declines 
were apparent among bakers and confectioners, 
papermakers, electric current employees and 
general labourers. A large majority of the 
trades participated in the marked expansion 
over August, 1940. Impressive advances were 
noted for iron and steel tradesmen and leather 
workers, and appreciable increases likewise 
occurred among garment workers, printing 
pressmen and general labourers. On the other 
hand, slightly lower levels were indicated by 
butchers, meat and fish packers and mine, mill 
and smeltermen. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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1935. 1936 
1,997 were idle, a percentage of 1-4, in com- 
parison with percentages of 2:5 at the end of 
July and 5-1 at the close of August, a year 
ago. Viewed from the percentage standpoint, 
although involving comparatively few mem- 
bers, tailors were much more active during 
August than in the previous month. Employ- 
ment levels were likewise considerably higher 
for iron and steel tradesmen, garment and 
woodworkers, while increases of somewhat 
lesser degree were observed among hat, cap, 
and glove workers. Nominal advances only 
were indicated by printing pressmen, butchers, 
meat and fish packers, fur workers, metal 
polishers, mine, mill and smeltermen, textile 
and clay, glass and stone workers. The per- 
centage of idleness among soft drink workers 


193T 1938 1939 


1940 194 


Reports were tabulated from 53 unions of 
coal miners comprising a total membership 
of 20,599 persons, of whom 486, or a percentage 
of 2-4 were idle, in contrast with percentages 
of 7-3 at the close of July and 6-4 at the end 
of August, 1940. In comparison with the 
previous month, New Brunswick unions were 
again reported as having adequate work. In 
Alberta and British Columbia employment 
rose substantially due mainly to seasonal in- 
fluences. In Nova Scotia there was a frac- 
tional advance only. Contrasted with the 
situation at the close of August, a year ago, 
Alberta unions, as in the previous comparison, 
disclosed marked employment expansion, while 
in Nova Scotia there was a minor gain. The 
situation in New Brunswick remained un- 
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changed, adequate work being reported in both 
months under review. On the other hand, an 
appreciable employment recession was reflected 
by British Columbia returns. 

In the building and construction trades there 
were 244 reports tabulated comprising a total 
membership of 35,804 persons, of whom, 2,484 
or a percentage of 6:9 were idle, in contrast 
with 7:3 per cent at the close of July and 
11-1 per cent at the end of August, a year ago. 
In comparison with July, a moderate advance 
was observed among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers and _ fractional increases were 
apparent among steam shovel and dredge men, 
carpenters and joiners, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, plumbers and steamfitters 
and hod carriers and building labourers. As in 
the preceding month, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers were reported as fully engaged. A 
nominal contraction was noted for electrical 
workers and there was also a tendency toward 
reduced activity for bridge and structural iron 
workers; appreciable declines in activity were 
indicated by granite and stone cutters. A large 
majority of the trades participated in the note- 
worthy employment expansion indicated in 
August over the corresponding month, a year 
ago. Much better conditions prevailed for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, painters, 
decorators and paperhangers and hod carriers 
and building labourers. Among granite and 
stone cutters, the only trade to reflect contrac- 
tions, there was an appreciable recession in 
activity. 

Returns were received from 853 unions in the 
transportation industries, combining a mem- 
bership of 75,245 persons. Of these, 1,325, or 
a percentage of 1:8 were idle, which was the 
same percentage of idleness as that shown at 
the close of July. The percentage of unem- 
ployed members at the end of August, a year 
ago, was 3:2. A minor advance over the 
preceding month was noted for navigation 
workers while a fractional increase only, was 
manifested by street and electric railway em- 
ployees. Among steam railway employees, 
whose returns constitute over 77 per cent of 
the entire group membership, and teamsters 
and chauffeurs, there were nominal recessions 
in activity. In contrast with returns tabulated 
in the transportation industries at the end 
of August, 1940, navigation workers were 
decidedly better employed, while heightened 
activity on a moderate scale was indicated by 
steam railway employees. Among street and 
electric railway employees the situation re- 
mained unchanged; a fractional increase only 
occurred for teamsters and chauffeurs. 

Returns were received from 7 unions of retail 
shop clerks, combining a total membership of 
3,574 persons. These members were reported 
as having adequate work at the close of 


August, in contrast with 0-1 per cent of idle- 
ness at the end of July and a fully engaged 
situation at the close of the corresponding 
month of 1940. 

Reports tabulated from 97 unions of civic 
employees showed an aggregate membership 
of 9,957 persons, of whom, 10, or 0:1 per cent 
were idle. This percentage was identical with 
that shown at the end of July. The unem- 
ployment percentage at the close of August 
a year ago, stood at 0:2. 

There were 146 reports tabulated in the 
miscellaneous groups of trades, whose total 
membership was 10,966 persons. Of these, 221, 
or a percentage of 2:0 were idle, in compari- 
son with 2-1 per cent at the close of July and 
3°3 per cent at the end of August, 1940. A 
minor increase over July occurred for theatre 
and stage employees and fractional gains were 
observed among barbers and unclassified work- 
ers; among hotel and restaurant employees 
and stationary engineers and firemen there 
were nominal recessions. In contrast with 
August, 1940, there were slight increases for 
theatre and stage employees and stationary 
engineers and firemen, while among barbers 
and unclassified workers there were fractional 


TABLE 1—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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gains only. A nominal contraction in work 
afforded was indicated by hotel and restaurant 
employees. 

There were reports tabulated from 5 unions 
of fishermen, whose total membership was 
2,365, of whom 35, or a percentage of 1:5 were 
idle, in comparison with percentages of 17-5 at 
the end of the previous month and 2:1 at the 
close of August, a year ago. 

Returns were tabulated from 4 unions of 
lumber workers and loggers, whose reports 
indicated a membership of 3,046 persons. Of 


these, 18, or a percentage of 0-6 were unem- 
ployed, in contrast with 7-2 per cent at the 
end of July and 13 per cent at the close of 
August, 1940. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members, who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1930 to 1940, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
August of each year from 1930 to 1939, inclu- 
sive, and for each month from August, 1940, 
to date. Table II .summarizes the returns in 
the various groups of industries for the same 
months as Table I. 


(3) Employment Office Reports for August, 1941 


During the month of August, 1941, reports 
received from the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada showed a gain of 2 
per cent in the average daily placements 
effected when compared with those of the 
preceding month, but a loss of nearly 6 per 
cent in comparison with those of August last 
year. All industrial groups, except construc- 
tion and maintenance, manufacturing and 
services, recorded increases over July, the most 
noteworthy being in farming and _ logging, 
followed by others of lesser importance in 
mining and trade, with only a nominal advance 
reported in transportation. A substantial de- 
cline was registered in construction and main- 
tenance, but that in manufacturing was 
moderate and in services very small. When 
compared with August, 1940, although nearly 
all groups recorded improvement, the very 
heavy losses registered in construction and 
maintenance and farming much more than 
offset the gains recorded in all remaining in- 
dustries, those in manufacturing and services 
being quite pronounced, with much smaller 
additions shown in transportation, trade, min- 
ing and logging. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1939, as reported 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curves of vacancies and placements 
in relation to applications showed only a 
slight upward tendency during the first half 
of the month, followed by a more marked up- 
ward trend during the latter half and at the 
close of August had attained levels about 
4 points higher than those shown at the end 
of the corresponding month a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
73°4 during the first half and 76-7 during the 
second half of August, 1941, in contrast with 
the ratios of 65:3 and 73:1 during the corre- 


sponding periods of 1940. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 69:4 and 71-2, as 
compared with 59:8 and 67-6 during the corre- 
sponding month of 1940. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during August, 1941, was 
1,919, as compared with 1,900 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 2,065 in August a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices of the 
Service during the month under review was 
2,558, in comparison with 2,611 in July, 1941, 
and with 2,969 during August last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
August, 1941, was 1,798, of which 1,142 were in 
regular employment and 656 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,761 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in August a year ago 
averaged 1,903 daily, consisting of 1,414 in 
regular and 489 in casual employment. 


During the month of August, 1941, the offices 
of the Service referred 47,693 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 46,740 placements. 
Of these, the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 29,698, of which 24,343 were of men 
and 5,355 of women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 17,042. The number of vacan- 
cies reported by employers was 32,888 for men 
and 16,996 for women, a total of 49,884, while 
applications for work numbered 66,494, of which 
46,144 were from men and 20,350 from women. 
Reports for July, 1941, showed 49,399 positions 
available, 67,879 applications made and 45,761 
placements effected, while in August, 1940, 
there were recorded 55,747 vacancies, 80,147 
applications for work and 51,368 placements 
in regular and casual employment. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected by the offices of the Employment 
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Service of Canada, each year, from January, 
1931 to date:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

LEEW beep salem ed i 175, 632 295,876 471,508 
19831... SSOP. 153,771 198, 443 352,214 
TOSS iis ee Wie Me eg 170,576 181,521 352,097 
AEE Faceccin see. Sut bee et ah ah aD 223, 564 182,527 406,091 
DATE 5 ie IRR Sore at or a SR 226,345 127,457 353, 802 
TOS 62. creer ee 217,931 113,519 331, 450 
LOS Chee wee nat cee oe 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
LOSRIT He. SNS Oe 258, 134 12, 161 382, 295 
aa Pee Nhe ed 242,962 141,920 384, 882 

TO ZOE cree aps nas se 320,090 155,016 475,106 
1941 (8 months)....... 206,378 127,716 334, 094 
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of the placements were effected were: con- 
struction and maintenance 1,121, manufactur- 
ing 247, trade 128, transportation 126 and ser- 
vices 1,323, of which 1,015 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,313 men and 117 
women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decrease of almost 6 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
Kmployment Offices in New Brunswick during 
August, when compared with the preceding 
month and over 17 per cent in comparison 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
Placements were nearly 2 per cent fewer than 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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Nova Scorra 

Opportunities for employment, as shown by 
calls received at Employment Offices in Nova 
Scotia during August, were over 7 per cent 
higher than in the previous month, but nearly 
26 per cent below those of the corresponding 
month last year. There was an increase over 
July of more than 6 per cent in placements, 
but a decline of almost 25 per cent in com- 
parison with August, 1940. The decrease in 
placements from August last year was mainly 
due to a decline in construction and mainten- 
ance, although smaller reductions, also, were 
reported in logging and mining. There were 
gains recorded in _ services, manufacturing, 
transportation and trade, Bot none of these 
was large. Industrial divisions in which most 


in July and 18 per cent below those of August, 
1940. The loss in placements from August a 
year ago was chiefly attributable to a decline 
in construction and maintenance. This, how- 
ever, was partly offset by a moderate gain in 
manufacturing. Changes in other groups were 
nominal only. Industries in which employ- 
ment was found for over 100 workers included: 
construction and maintenance 127, manufactur- 
ing 123 and services 661, of which 472 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 193 of men and 59 of 
women. 
QUEBEC 

During the month of August, positions 
offered through Employment Offices in Quebec 
were nearly 3 per cent below those of the 
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Vacancies 





Reported | Unfilled 


end of 
period 


Offices 
during 
period 

Nova Scotia:.. 3... Mawes wit 3,092 
Talila xe tery | week Man neve stake er iia See 1, 633 
Kentville 2, oat) Sear ee: ae 233 
Drew Gilasgows2'M . . PosP Ret, ot 735 
Sydney aint wei Wee wir dee”: ered 491 
New Brunswick..................... 1,038 
Chatham eeu Porat OMA 121 
Mone ton tee: (s pb hominka® neil ays 442 
SaimbdOnne ree. eee ten vacas secs 475 
epuchee yy La ND, 14,419 
GChicoutimbesy sas evel obs shales 405 
USD O vere cr tele scutds cles, en beususaac ess, wietesesus 4 
ED ek ene ee OO alors AP 707 
DaTaaes inl. daa that: bust 1,079 
(ERY) RNY, Oa ade ara RAN A 29 
Mat aney ie ET ORRIN APSE 2 a 1,160 
Montreal. x. y4.chs a Sy s< Bee cake eee 5,960 
(QUODEC I etaak chee e aes eae ce gs: Lis 
ROUT aes eo DUE DULY RELY © oa leche 502 
Sherbrooke seve ii awww une. peer e 282 
SL MOUIOLG DAWES futon. hoc ih cen eet as 195 
Whee Rivers, 4405. FP 1,945 
Velid Or... (it haracdatl, da. eqnlgert « 428 
1) ea raise Da ae ced 15,826 

Bastisey COSTER WIT. eee. 
Bellawilleyy). in: voeauecdes kon ae 258 
1] SEN C7 iA praca ih eri hialae 195 
Chathary Seren is. inte OMy Ail 345 
Bort Williams 6 bree ha 3 creda aiels 759 
CEN ihe ARE MING Can ANE bier ye, cok AN 150 
Goelphi tice. si parce . Deine 146 
Hainiltomchicy< she. . aexihls teed noisc 1, 280 
BS ONGTAbaIeS ee he hee TA 84 
PINGS OGRE A a SIPC EM Ais, 28 Mites oe 2, 163 
deitchéners ir hwoty, . ur tay «AE Rahs 505 
Dida Stee eae Le os, 108 
ondews: hel cerns 70th Stabe 27 507 
Nem (Borentoy:. (sich) «agar ton « Li 210 
Ningara ladles 2) 0.3 Mel pai tete | fe 354 
NOTH Daye se OT easy sy: 294 
Dekia wins! sore! ey, aa. eae 578 
CERN Me Na ah, Nd yt cad 956 
Owen Soand (0-7 Ur SU IeGy Tre’ 83 
Remibrokoasetlcacihs orig 4b ae. 503 
TP OLOP OT OUR hos wins nnn ebb astesays 265 
ORO Aether oy) Pits. Je vee ee 1,205 
St. Catharines: .15.). wisaies cd. cee. 682 
eA a CNET eg gia ER tala. eee aD 203 
BSeenig ss helt Oa Psa Ob ase | 183 
Sault Ste. Marie...... ere ere 348 
REILCOO Reidy Me gio g gielelee aie eines ae 710 
Seratiesdl ir} bees FIO, 62 
SUGIUE VE sacs. sper tiees stones eis. aoe 493 
PIMA NTRS ye ya. SF ea ed oi: 472 
wordate {hb ts. aes A Oh ale 2,325 
Welland. cg COL sccrmaey hs Hae 289 
AV SIBOE LEM EreK ds Ye ste hat thoes 680 
Weodstoeh. 12. 9GG. wont. 256 
BEAM Re «be Eig ine. css batety Gere vm thets 4,474 
Brandon. As camper, Lae. Can 551 
Brawphin 10) Fs AEE Ee Yee a, 253 
Portage la Prairie...........+..:+++- 571 
PDA OM ohn. Ui ties aie} Una cael & bags: 3,099 
Saskatchewan......................- 3,411 
FERGO VAR Gans claves I CREE no ete. 146 
BLO056 JOM ees ee, el wane 2 hein 843 
North Battleford! $> 6 fi. oe 101 
RrincerAlbenbh.. of ches.» Pes 222 
BUCS crore te ate Selig os 950 
memcereoniye), 22) ihe , Othe aah aE 462 
Samift,@urrent.t ij). a. 235 wrhhiewe> bbn 179 
DYONDUTE. oe ek nn ate 343 
mrorktomlVAl B.. ii Yt. SUPT 165 
Merete ose: taich kero macs So) teieo es 3,795 
OLS RR RMR ha ESS MORE A SEC Sea EER 1,827 
Dremetiellet: 6.6% 2s. PS), oes oie 58 
DEdmpnton ec.) eect ou. aoduen- 1,095 
ECCI DTIGge: vette. Merck diy arate os 430 
Medicine Hat...) 0..d Ue oe 385 
British Columbia.................... 3,829 
Kamil oopsrn eaten tha te cus ctiiiee « 151 
Iwanemnag ae, CT, siete ee 76 
Nelsonlnich haceht.. das saree oats 179 
New Westminster.........-.-s+-ee: 301 
Pentictonefe 2M Gt) a ae 164 
Brince Cheorge, 5:0 hysseiecas'oserd $ 19s niaeds 69 
BEIGE SLUDGE ce poe ¢ e.sates + annie 244 
iWernonma ites DF TM See Re 76 
MAU COMMON mn ewer De crrareds ode bic 1,329 
WACKOTIOMI CIR eet cere ne tats 1,240 
SOOM tubers (So). oo piesa «Sewn 2a Sa 49,884 
LGU Merve Mas Ree ath Syke ius on e's Senate sheen 32,888 
NV OMMeN eae nach et ue alenis 16,996 


* 434 placements effected by offices now closed. 


2,891 
3,516 


Applicants 
Regis- Placed 
tered Referred 
during to 
period |vacancies} Regular | Casua 
3,211 3,015 1,430 1,585 
1,719 1, 604 84 757 
319 233 59 174 
682 687 303 384 
491 491 221 270 
1,053 1,029 202 777 
122 121 29 92 
434 434 123 311 
497 474 100 374 
21,090 13,400 7,732 4,802 
597 388 345 23 
68 4 3 0 
1,196 791 772 17 
1,438 1,097 1,015 82 
355 26 22 0 
998 960 835 125 
6, 742 5,105 1,836 2,699 
5,587 1,492 787 606 
564 508 488 19 
404 304 194 71 
414 239 181 3 
2 213 2,073 853 1,148 
514 413 401 9 
21,394 15,184 9,771 5,358 
1 177 168 9 
806 263 181 81 
268 189 128 61 
369 349 161 188 
1,108 1,108 (27 381 
86 157 156 1 
267 151 94 32 
2,073 1,265 593 672 
156 94 50 44 
238 150 115 35 
587 502 370 132 
172 103 88 15 
657 526 275 227 
321 202 164 38 
268 283 229 48 
391 339 285 55 
867 572 329 243 
1,354 820 291 528 
136 105 57 48 
649 446 390 56 
217 248 217 31 
1,112 1,112 1,089 73 
726 567 296 271 
227 197 137 60 
228 181 68 113 
417 294 208 86 
715 “al 459 256 
207 62 39 23 
323 230 172 58 
529 328 244 84 
4,338 2,326 1,195 1,128 
381 4 We 21 0 
1,063 656 421 235 
353 254 208 46 
6,252 4,568 3,049 1,514 
1 542 514 26 
224 252 247 5 
565 571 318 253 
4,902 3, 203 1,970 1, 230 
3,494 3,301 2,091 708 
139 82 63 19 
830 849 701 146 
100 99 38 61 
217 191 128 63 
988 931 705 226 
503 438 359 79 
204 206 186 20 
331 328 286 42 
182 177 125 52 
4,196 3,513 2,851 662 
PAY 1,670 1,270 400 
55 0 
1,210 1,014 853 161 
439 409 328 81 
381 365 845 20 
5,804 3,683 2,022 1,636 
140 127 122 5 
169 68 47 21 
183 183 33 150 
181 294 158 136 
233 145 76 69 
60 38 36 2 
245 244 228 16 
55 15 10 1 
2,726 1,344 571 752 
1,812 1,225 741 484 
66,494 47,693 29,698 17,042 
46,144 32, 246 24,343 7,737 
20,350 15,447 5,355 9,305 
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previous month, but over 7 per cent better 
than during the corresponding period a year 
ago. Placements were 7 per cent fewer than 
in July, but almost 18 per cent above those of 
August, 1940. Placements under services were 
considerably more numerous than during 
August a year ago, while more moderate gains, 
also, were registered in manufacturing, logging 
and transportation. Advances shown in trade, 
farming and mining were small. Construction 
and maintenance was the only group to record 
a decline of importance. Industrial divisions 
in which most of the placements were effected 
were: construction and maintenance 2,262, 
logging, 1,973, manufacturing 1,420, transporta- 
tion 1,195 and services 5,314. Of these last 
named, 4,441 were household workers. There 
were 5,809 men and 1,923 women placed in 
regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


The demand for workers, as shown by orders 
listed at offices in Ontario during August, was 
almost 12 per cent less than in the preceding 
month and 19 per cent below that of the corre- 
sponding month last year. There was a loss 
also in placements of 8 per cent when com- 
pared with July, 1941, and of nearly 20 per 
cent in comparison with the corresponding 
period a year ago. A large reduction in place- 
ments in construction and maintenance and in 
farming, augmented by a smaller decline in 
services, accounted for the loss from August 
last year for the province as a whole. Gains, 
however, were recorded in manufacturing, min- 
ing, transportation, logging and trade, the high- 
est being in the first-named group. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: construction 
and maintenance 3,888, manufacturing 3,359, 
farming 1,683, logging 1,011, trade 640, trans- 
portation 511, mining 498 and services 4,018, 
of which 2,369 were of household workers. 
During the month 8,047 men and 1,724 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment offices in Manitoba were noti- 
fied in August of nearly 61 per cent more 
vacancies than in July, but almost 11 per cent 
fewer than in the corresponding period a year 
ago. Placements were nearly 68 per cent 
higher than during the previous month, but 
over 9 per cent below those of August last 
year. When comparing placements with those 
of August, 1940, a large decline was shown in 
farming. This loss was partly offset by gains 
in all other groups, of which that in services 
was the most substantial. Industrial divisions 
in which the majority of placements was 
effected were: farming 2,119, construction and 
maintenance 528, manufacturing 243, trade 137 
and services 1,438. Of these, 862 were of 
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household workers. There were 2,699 men and 
350 women placed in regular employment. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During August, vacancies offered through 
Employment Offices in Saskatchewan were 
almost 51 per cent more numerous than in 
July, but over 24 per cent fewer than in August 
a year ago. Placements also were nearly 59 
per cent above those of the previous month, 
but almost 23 per cent below those of the 
corresponding period last year. The large de- 
cline from August, 1940, was almost entirely 
due to reduced placements in farming, changes 
in other groups being very small. Placements 
by industrial divisions included: farming 1,673, 
construction and maintenance 431 and services 
971, of which 585 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
2,204 of men and 387 of women. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at Employment Offices in 
Alberta during August, were nearly 15 per 
cent above those of the previous month, but 
almost 5 per cent lower than in August a 
year ago. Placements were over 16 per cent 
more numerous than in July, but more than 
3 per cent fewer than during the corresponding 
month of 1940. A fairly heavy decline in place- 
ments from August last year took place in 
farming, but this was largely counteracted by 
moderate gains in services, manufacturing and 
construction and maintenance. The largest 
number of placements recorded during the 
month occurred in the following industries: 
farming 1,209, construction and maintenance 
904, manufacturing 245, logging 133 and services 
877. Of the last named, 554 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment included 2,454 of men and 397 of women. 


BriTisH COLUMBIA 


Orders listed at offices in British Columbia 
during August called for over 10 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preceding month, 
but showed a small gain of a little over one 
per cent in comparison with August, 1940. 
Placements were nearly 12 per cent below those 
of July and almost 2 per cent fewer than in 
the corresponding period a year ago. Reduced 
placements in construction and maintenance 
were largely responsible for the decline from 
August last year. Moderate gains were shown 
in manufacturing and services, small changes 
only being reported in all other groups. Place- 
ments by industries numbered: construction 
and maintenance 923, manufacturing 749, 
farming 186, trade 151, transportation 136 and 
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services 1,388, of which 987 were of household 
workers. During the month 1,624 men and 
398 women were placed in regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of August, 1941, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
29,698 placements in regular employment, 15,- 
999 of which were of persons of whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,439 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,179 going to centres within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
260 to other provinces. The reduced transpor- 
tation rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the offices 
of the Employment Service, who may wish to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally. 

In Quebec, during August, Hull was the 
despatching office for all men travelling on re- 
duced transportation certificates; all of whom 
were bushmen destined for logging districts in 
Ontario—75 going to Pembroke; 12 to Port 
Arthur and 82 to Sudbury. At Ontario centres, 
1,056 persons journeying within the province 
secured the reduced transportation rate. From 
Fort William to points within its own zone 
went 67 bushmen, 8 cookees, 5 truck drivers, 
one blacksmith, one jackhammer man, one 
cook, one carpenter, one clerk, one labourer, 
while from the same office to Sudbury were 
transferred 234 miners, 119 smelter men, 23 
mine labourers and 3 carpenters. Sudbury also 
received from Port Arthur 7 miners, and 5 
smelter men. From Port Arthur to territory 
covered by that office there travelled 261 bush- 
men, 58 carpenters, 19 cookees, 11 cooks, 5 
truck drivers, 4 riverdrivers, 6 foremen, 4 
clerks, 3 bulldozer operators, 2 jackhammer 


men, one electrician, one plumber, one 
engineer, one teamster, one laundress, one 
steel sharpener, and 142 labourers, the 


majority of these being for highway con- 
struction. Sudbury despatched to _ localities 
covered by its own office, 4 cooks, 3 
cookees, 2 miners, one blacksmith and 29 
labourers for logging and to Port Arthur 2 
cookees. From North Bay to Timmins pro- 
ceeded 6 bushmen, 2 truck drivers, 2 cooks and 
to Sudbury 5 mill hands and one cook. Pem- 
broke also sent°to North Bay one engineer.’ 
In Manitoba, the Winnipeg office effected all 
transfers at the reduced rate. These numbered 
125, of which 7 were provincial and 118 inter- 
provincial. The former consisted of 4 farm 
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hands, one miner, one hotel employee and one 
saw mill labourer going to points within the 
Winnipeg zone. The interprovincial move- 
ment was to Port Arthur and consisted of 39 
cookees, 5 bushmen, 5 miners, 3 road machine 
operators, one cook, one clerk, one hotel 
domestic, one typist and 62 labourers for hydro 
and road construction. The greater part of the 
labour movement in Alberta, which consisted 
of 114 transfers, 91 provincial and 23 inter- 
provincial, originated at Edmonton. This office 
sent to points within its own territory 46 
bushmen, 9 carpenters, 8 cookees, 5 cooks, 5 
hotel employees, 3 farm hands, 2 blacksmiths, 
2 miners, one stillman for an oil refinery, one 
truck driver and 8 mine labourers—to Kam- 
loops, 9 bushmen, one teamster, one saw mill 
hand, one truck driver, one edgerman and to 
Prince George 4 sawyers, 4 bushmen and 2 
lumber handlers. The remaining certificate 
issued was for one building labourer sent from 
Calgary to Medicine Hat. Vouchers for trans- 
portation were issued in British Columbia to 
25 persons, all bound for provincial points. 
From New Westminster, one fruit packer went 
to Penticton; from Prince George, one fore- 
man and 2 teamsters for a saw mill were sent 
to Prince Rupert; from Vancouver to Kam- 
loops travelled 13 cannery workers and 6 saw 
mill labourers and from Vancouver to points 
within its own zone journeyed one waitress and 
one stationary engineer. 

Of the 1,489 workers who travelled at the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during August, 796 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 633 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 9 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway and one by the 
Northern Alberta Railway. 

In order to facilitate the movement of har- 
vest labour within the Prairie Provinces there 
was, in addition to the 2-5 cent rate referred 
to in the above, a special harvest rate allowed 
by the railway companies, effective from 
August 1 to September 30 of this year for 
Manitoba and from August 16 to October 15 
for Alberta. Under this arrangement the rail- 
way companies granted a special rate of 1-5 
cents per mile to all applicants upon presenta- 
tion of a certificate supplied by the offices of 
the Employment Service in Manitoba and 
Alberta, the movement of labour being con- 
fined entirely to regions within their respective 
provinces. Transferred under this plan, during 
August, were 134 harvest workers in Manitoba 
and 26 in Alberta, a total of 160 of whom 
54 travelled over the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and 106 over the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 
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(4) Building Permits Issued in Canada During August, 1941 
The August report of building permits, the original 58 municipalities and show a value 


compiled by the Dominion Bureau _ of 
Statistics, includes returns from 174 of the 204 
municipalities in Canada which have systems 
for issuing such permits and of this number 169 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
5 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of August while 30 munici- 
palities had failed to report at the close of 
September 10. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of August is $12,134,018. Revised 
values for the month of July include returns 
from 200 municipalities and aggregate $12,- 
904,437. Reports were received from 56 of 


of $9,394,353 for August. The corresponding 
revised value for July includes 58 returns and 
is $9,610,473, while the August value was 
$7,705,592. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the eight elapsed months 
of the current year is $88,695,678. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $67,466,152, while their corresponding value 
in 1940 was $51,545,137. 

During the month of August new construc- 
tion of all types amounted to 79 per cent of 
the total value, while the percentage of new 
residential construction was 44:3. 


TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, AUGUST, 1941 


Classification of Permits 


Other Building aioe chs Cee ee maa ee cea, hat 
New CONSTLUCTIONG 3 Ha... steer eres oe a aeeios ites 


Classification of Permits 


Othor Building hanks tien ss Dae Ses He eens 
ING@WiCOnstructionse satan os secant lc aoe aera Paton 


Provinces 
CANADA Prince 
Nova New 
Nc a Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
$ $ $ $ $ 
12, 134,018 20, 250 311,612 2,106, 166 2,183,767 
9,583,770 10,950 236,710 2,045, 855 1,620,412 
2,550, 248 9,300 74,902 60,311 563,355 
6,217,424 5,800 225,792 42,441 1,151,525 
5,377,062 1,000 187,310 10, 450 981,760 
840,362 4,800 38, 482 31,991 169, 765 
2A808;, OU0T | seat oeeiae 28,770 2,020, 400 530, 100 
2263865300) ieee se 27,300 2,020,400 411,000 
DEPART US er eae Bee kU ACY 0 aan ere ie 119,100 
1,905,737 14, 450 38,550 30,325 383, 432 
1,148,488 9,950 11, 600 7,005 188, 687 
757, 249 4,500 26,950 23,320 194,745 
Te OF Ono OOM prone cee tere 18,500 13,000 83, 760 
395, O80 a8 lure 10,500 8,000 28,800 
680741 5in| nents 8 8,000 5,000 54,960 
ZO SBDT » | iecersveis Oe | Dt ce aOR a ree Ac ab ee 34, 950 
25 DAO a gs art este sees Paar ees cece aes |< eens err eta 10, 165 
AOUTANTB Ws ELD. nae LAL, ac CHIN oe aes 24,785 
Provinces (Concluded ) 
° : Saskat- British 
Ontario Manitoba chiwan Alberta Cotimbin 
$ $ $ $ $ 
4,901,049 597,415 406, 207 575,346 1,032,260 
3.811, 580 443,245 333, 620 213, 2383 868, 165 
1,089, 469 154,170 72,587 362,113 164,041 
3,159,781 442,985 111,252 273, 887 803,961 
2,793,309 388, 245 93,195 188,968 732,825 
366,472 54, 740 18,057 84,919 71,136 
55, 635 43 , 450 159, 100 7,300 14, 050 
3,500 20,000 154: A100 5.25. ARR eile see ates 
52,135 23, 450 5,000 7,300 14,050 
939, 636 110,780 132, 450 120, 754 135,360 
690, 626 35,000 84, 050 21,295 100,275 
249,010 75,780 48,400 99,459 35, 085 
729,350 200 1,400 170,500 59, 685 
S21GSO Cis: CAA. 1,400 330 25,000 
407, 400 2002 | ees oat 170,170 34, 685 
1O2647:1) Stes: See eee 2,005 2,905 19,150 
Og IS SE ese es PO 875 2,640 10,065 
16 FO ee eters ahi 1,130 265 9,085 
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TABLE II.—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941. (1926=100). 








Index of 
value 
Value of Building of 
Year Permits issued building 
permits 
First First 
August 8 months | 8 months 
$ 
1941 12,134,018 | 88,695,678 | (1) 61-8 
1940...... 11,634,407 | 71,418,272 | (1) 47-0 
1939...... 6,178,212 | 39,807,093 36-4 
1938...... 5,829,984 | 37,897,396 34-7 
1937315. 4,262,966 | 37,849, 203 34-7 
1936...... 3,673,455 | 27,026,141 24-7 
1935. 4.0. 4,311,968 | 33,348, 881 30-5 
1934) pores: 764,425 | 17,433,272 16-0 


(1) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


Average 
index of 


wholesale 


prices of 
building 
materials 


First 
8 months 


Value of Building 








Year Permits issued 
First 
August 8 months 
$ 

1933.....: 1,910,809 | 14,407,111 
1B 8 ia a 3/893. 251 | 32,576,464 
LOST ees: 8,201,879 | 78,194,996 
UB ES aaa 14,029,564 |115, 268, 330 
1929. nae a. 21,582,221 168, 894,072 
1928.8... 17,448,542 |145, 247,485 
LOD Fives aes 29,478,378 |126, 690, 292 
1926 22... 11,672,599 |109, 211,942 


Index of 
value 
of 
building 
permits 


First 
8 months 


13-2 
29-8 
71-6 
105-5 
154-6 
133-0 
116-0 
100-0 


(2) Data not yet available. 





Average 
index of 
wholesale 
prices of 
building 
materials 
First 
8 months 


TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 


AUGUST, 1941, 


AND IN AUGUST, 1940 


‘“N_P.I.""—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


Value of Permits 
Issued during 


Value of Permits 
Issued during 


August 
1940 


— | | | | | 


August 
1941 
$ 
Prince Edward Island— 
Chaniottetowni. odo. \ <cciele doc ialete 20,250 
Nova Scotia— 
SHalifaxyee) Hyer. TsGeni eect se 153,065 

INew Glasgow's i2o.2.5 i Seeso<.tbliots 8,725 

POV GNOY sae ee ie totes Mate cee nate et ae 45,900 
New Brunswick— 

Frederveuonre: nicer oo see 3,300 
SMOnCtOR Wie ht... elk do hho OEE ES eeles oF 2,060, 290 
SSaintiJohnien rise cui c seis. ue wet 30, 401 

Quebec— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve).......... 742,497 
RO@uebec wi eetce arias. we he  mhae 181, 265 

Shawinigan Falls.................. No Report 
*Sherbrooke id te setae eae 184, 100 
METOISSRIVICEERLNs Se ene. tunes 21,445 
ZWoestmountesstic tive. tacioaeen ssbie te 9,400 

Ontario— 

Bellowilleys xe heed ei feks $4 7,800 
SBrantlord ect cesia estas tps selaste telas 23, 160 

Chathamicn dee uecs dec tee cae des 14, 490 
haa William ates sie hee 274, 985 

Cale Utrek pace aler « Meakar.« Soneee 74,013 
“Guelph Me GRAD oat aa: Be Meine tea oun» Sid 46, 205 
CHamiltontewae owtoskepeae stone 424,111 
MAK Ne GUO aus. v aeietts e.cteow eres cre sete > 112,031 
MIECHENEE Te. che Os dele es ae stele aes 77,47 
PLONAON Macias extol eeoeeaa ear 62,545 

OSHA WS soigsk Ris spevecmitrn « arats eerie 48,085 
POCCAWS To iarre Santer ona crteatetie ee eles 585, 200 

Owen Sounds Tews nO. Ee 55,792 
MReterDOroug Des ac sclcc.c visieerontowe test 70, 42 
PEONDWATCNUP ce tee ris ek tle oe cok ate orth 117,019 
eStmCathanines ssi. eaten 183 , 555 
eae k OTIAS atic hole Actas us coktarckers 152,065 


7,100 


22,868 


883, 205 
248, 855 
16,075 
72,300 
28,090 
5,560 


10,215 
19, 861 
22,607 
83,465 
34,535 
45,100 
216,465 
200,091 
81,976 
60,565 
99,445 
92,500 
14, 932 
54, 980 
225, 960 
47,710 
18, 449 


Prersate pe aie Mee REN i 
ast! York Pwpsie i wees ees 
Welland 0.2.0). dsceet eee aan 


BYIOMC MLW Deis tebe, christ le a8 
Manitoba— 


*Winnipeg 
Saskatchewan— 

MMGOSOIR Wased «nico sa crate etnies 

PVGQING hd ee ceed een dels ane alate Siac 

PSASKSLOON My ci. Skat eee ees aaven 
Alberta— 

Mehr ary ys. idcbct le teksts coer oe 

*Edmonton ee A ES ee 


Medicine Baty. o25.s edie. ts 
British Columbia— 

IGS IGIOOPS acre coc pele noe ee vile eee 

Nanaimo.. PRM G NG We AOL Ci si Laat 


rd 


Brmee Ruperts. 2 ee eee see cee 
MPMANEOUVER SSE LIS ald eels e eee’, olaid 


Yee) (0) 9 ede Cer ean Pa, i ae 


Total 58 Municipalities............ 
Total 35 Municipalities............ 


126, 455 


35,190 
184, 945 
356, 450 


10, 212 


257,495 
No Report 


105,557 


9,394,353 (1) 
8,333,426(2) 


263, 550 
33,300 
116,411 
18,495 


482,624 
252, 943 


155, 546 


7,705,592 
7,034, 129 





* Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


1 56 municipalities only, reporting. 
2 34 municipalities only, reporting. 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN CANADA AT THE END OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1941 


Reports of the Superintendents of the Employment Service 


OC Bae employment situation at the end of 
September, 1941, was reported by the 
superintendents of the Employment Service 
of Canada to be as follows:— 


With ideal weather, farmers in the Mari- 
times had progressed favourably with harvest- 
ing, and fall ploughing has commenced. 
Potates were fair, but apples were a lighter 
crop. Logging was rather quiet. Oyster 
fishermen were busy and catches were good. 
Heavy losses, owing to high tides, which carried 
off boats and lobster traps, hampered the 
industry at Chatham, but at Saint John the 
season’s catch was much greater than last 
year’s. Coal mines in the New Glasgow area 
operated 6 days per week, while those in Cape 
Breton and vicinity worked from 24 to 6 days. 
All manufacturing plants were operating full 
time, the iron and steel group being exception- 
ally busy. Building construction was active, 
numerous men finding employment on National 
Defence projects; maintenance work on high- 
ways also progressed. ‘Transportation was 
heavy and trade good. There was the usual 
demand for household domestics and char- 
women, and placements were made accordingly. 

Logging in Quebec was very active, all avail- 
able men being engaged upon application, 
mines, too, were operating at full capacity. 
Manufacturing centres reported as follows:— 
Chicoutimi and Hull—mills were active; 
Quebec, Levis and Val d’Or—situation normal ; 
Matane—sawmills and local plants were em- 
ploying numerous men; Montreal—steel plants, 
and textile, clothing and shoe establishments 
very busy; Sherbrooke—changes introduced 
into the rayon industry had slowed down pro- 
duction in silk factories, but steel and iron con- 
cerns were very active; Thetford Mines—sash 
and door concerns operating steadily, with 
foundries working 24 hours a day. In building 
construction all important works were advanc- 
ing and few skilled tradesmen were idle. Exten- 
sive highway construction was underway and 
this absorbed much general labour. Trans- 
portation was excellent. Although wages for 
domestic service were high and offers of em- 
ployment numerous, good domestics were 
scarce, for women and girls preferred work 
in munition plants. 


There was a lighter demand for general farm 
help in Ontario, although numerous requests 
were being received for men to aid in silo 
filling. Owing to a violent storm in the Niagara 
Peninsula, considerable damage was done to 
the late fruit crops of apples, pears and grapes 


and this somewhat curtailed requirements for 
fruit pickers. It was becoming increasingly 
difficult to secure experienced bush men and 
many lumber jobbers were short handed. Min- 
ing was active, particularly in the Sudbury 
district. Nearly all branches of the manu- 
facturing industry were exceedingly busy and 
there was the usual heavy demand for skilled 
mechanics. Several graduates from War Train- 
ing Classes also had been placed losaily and 
with outside firms. Wineries were occupied 
with their seasonal program, but activity at 
canneries had slackened in a few districts, thus 
releasing some workers for other employment. 
Building construction was brisk, with nearly 
all skilled tradesmen at work and it was grow- 
ing increasingly difficult to secure casual labour, 
either in the construction line, or for trade, 
or personal service. Work on the Wartime 
Housing project was progressing in the various 
centres, thus increasing the call for men. 
Heavy rains in some districts had caused con- 
siderable damage to roads, and gangs worked 
continuously to keep traffic going, both by 
rail and motor. Trade was favourable. No 
improvement took place in the domestic sec- 
tion of household service, as few applicants 
were interested in that type of work. All char- 
women were well employed and some girls 
were placed as clerical or factory help. 


Adverse weather conditions affected the 
movement of farm labour in the Prairie Prov- 
inces, holding up threshing operations and the 
beet harvesting. A very considerable loss took 
place in the grain left lying on the ground, 
which had become saturated and in many cases 
had sprouted, while wheat which remained 
standing, waiting for the combine, was reported 
to have been badly shelled out and to have 
graded tough. Market roads about Winnipeg 
were nearly impassible and in many districts, 
both there and at Edmonton, where acreage 
had been cleared, the land was too wet for 
fall cultivation. Beet digging had started at 
Lethbridge and shortly, train loads of this 
commodity were expected to arrive at the fac- 
tories. Logging had been checked in some 
centres by flood conditions, but the demand 
for labour was still good; however, there 
would be little movement of men until condi- 
tions improved. Experienced bushmen were 
lacking. Mining recorded much improve- 
ment and heavy shipments of coal were being 
made daily from Lethbridge to both Canadian 
and American markets. As suitable men for 
the mines‘ were scarce, evidence was forth- 


Octoprr, 1941 


coming that operating companies were prepared 
to train inexperienced hands to meet their 
requirements. Manufacturing plants were 
running steadily, although a decided shortage 
of skilled mechanics and lathe hands existed. 
Trainees in good standing also were being 
placed. Building construction was not quite so 
active, as several major contracts neared com- 
pletion. Maintenance work on highways con- 
tinued and some extra railroad gangs had been 
sent out, however, there was some difficulty 
in filling such orders, owing to the higher scale 
of wages paid to construction labourers. ‘Two 
large oil wells were brought into production in 
the Turner Valley. The Steveville field was 
still being tested, but the water intrusion in 
some of the wells had been discouraging. Trade 
was fair. In the women’s section capable 
domestic help was still difficult to secure. 

A scarcity of farm help prevailed in British 
Columbia, for, while wages were high, the 
number of men willing to accept such work 
was becoming smaller. Rain, too, had slowed 
down apple picking in some districts. Nearly 
all sawmills and camps were operating on full 
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time, some orders for men being filled by 
transfers from outside points. Mining showed 
some improvement and experienced miners 
were still being sought. Nanaimo reported that 
fishing was being resumed at Alert Bay and 
Johnson Strait after a strike there. Un- 
favourable weather had caused a temporary 
lay-off of men on some building projects and 
on highways, but otherwise, construction in 
general was steady, although Vancouver 
reported a considerable number of capable 
tradesmen available. Lack of steel was delay- 
ing operations at the shipyards at Vancouver, 
while, at Victoria, the local expansion in that 
line was chiefly among iron workers, a number 
of angle furnacemen being hired. Good 
machinists were in demand and could be readily 
placed. Longshoreing was active and trade was 
fair. There was an ever-increasing call for 
domestics in the women’s division ana new 
registrations for casual house work remained 
on file only a very short time, for these 
applicants soon secured regular employment, 
if they were at all reliable. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 
AND THE UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 


JUNE-JULY ReEcorD 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette 

for August, 1941, summarizes the June- 
July employment situation in Great Britain 
as follows: 


The number of men and boys registered at 
employment exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at July 14, was 113,662, a 
decrease of 7,900 as compared with June 16. 
Of this total, 33,048 had been classified by 
interviewing panels as unsuitable for ordinary 
industrial employment. 

Those registered as on short time or other- 
‘wise temporarily suspended from work on the 
‘understanding that they were shortly to return 
to their former employment numbered 20,862, 
an increase of 2,816 as compared with June 16. 
Those registered as unemployed casual workers 
(being persons who normally seek their liveli- 
hood by jobs of short duration) numbered 
11,005, an increase of 1,202 as compared with 
June 16. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at July 14 were 
105,915 wholly unemployed (of whom 3,814 
had been classified by interviewing panels as 
unsuitable for normal full-time employment, 
and 4,658 had been classified as unable for 


good cause to transfer to another area although 


employment was not likely to be available 


locally), 25,165 temporarily stopped, and 671 
unemployed casual workers. As compared with 
June 16, the numbers wholly unemployed 
showed a decrease of 16,179, those temporarily 
stopped a decrease of 4,522 and unemployed 
casual workers a decrease of 76. 


The number of applicants for unemployment 
benefit or allowances on the registers at July 
14 was 207,311, as compared with 225,759 at 
June 16, and 653,949 at July 15, 1940. 


United States 


According to a statement issued on Septem- 
ber 30 by the United States Secretary of 
Labour, Miss Frances Perkins, total civil non- 
agricultural employment in August amounted 
to 39,542,000, which was 1,166,000 above the 
August, 1929 level and an increase of 3,640,000 
workers since August, 1940. 

From July to August employment increased 
by 261,000, this being the fifth consecutive 
month in which employment has exceeded all 
previous levels. Further expansion in defense 
production, together with a greater-than-usual 
rise in the canning industry resulting from 
Army and Navy and Lend-Lease purchases, 
more than offset seasonal lay-offs in automobile 
plants and employment decreases in industries 
affected by shortages of materials. Auto- 
mobile employment in August was 24 per cent 
above that in August, 1940. 
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“The increase of employment in the first 
year of the defense program has been of 
record breaking proportions.” Miss Perkins 
declared, “only once before has there been an 
equally large increase in the number of wage 
and salaried workers engaged in non-agricultural 
industries in a period of twelve months. Be- 
tween the spring of 1933 and the spring of 
1934 the increase was about the same as that 
which we have experienced this last year. To 
achieve this record this year, however, we 
nave had to build and equip new plants, train 
hundreds of thousands of workers to new 
skills, and learn to make things which have 
never before been in mass production in this 
country. By contrast, in 1933-34 our problem was 
merely that of putting unused resources back to 
work. This achievement is all the more remark- 
able because we have withdrawn also nearly a 
million and a half men for the armed forces. 


“Unemployment which totalled nearly 9 
million persons at the beginning of the defense 
program dropped to about 5,300,000 in August, 
1941, according to the monthly sample enum- 
eration of the labour force made by the W.P.A. 
The withdrawal of possibly as many as a 
million and a half workers from the labour 
force in September, which may be expected 
largely because of the return to school of 
young summer workers, means that there has 
been a further sharp decrease in unemploy- 
ment.” 

Over the year, employment expanded in all 
major branches of non-agricultural industry. 
The largest increase was in manufacturing 
where 1,983,000 more workers were employed 
this August than a year ago. 

Construction employment increased 478,000, 
reflecting gains not only in defense construc- 
tion but also in private building. Trade em- 
ployment rose 375,000 over the year, as a 
result of the substantially larger pay-roll dis- 
bursements and increased consumer expendi- 
tures. Sizable advances also took place in 
transportation and public utilities, and in the 
Federal, State, and local government services. 
The armed forces of the nation, which are not 
included in the above non-agricultural employ- 
ment totals, reached a total of 1,944,000 in 
August, a rise of 1,395,000 since August, 1940. 

Employment in the strategic industries hand- 
ling a greater part of the defense production 
orders continued to expand in August. The 
aggregate gain in 18 private defence industries 


since the inauguration of the defense program 
in June, 1940, was 975,000 wage earners, or a 
gain of 60 per cent, while all manufacturing 
industries combined increased employment by 
more than 2,320,000 wage earners, or 29 per 
cent. 


The aircraft industry continued to expand its 
labour force at an increasing rate. Shipbuild- 
ing employment also increased, the August 
gain however being considerably smaller than 
in preceding months due to the temporary 
closing of one large establishment because of 
labour difficulties. The canning and preserving 
industry reported an increase of 79,500 wage 
earners from July to August, an advanee of 
greater than the usual seasonal proportions. 
Employment in this industry was 15-7 per cent 
higher than in August, 1940. 


The advance in employment and pay rolls 
for all manufacturing industries combined car- 
ried the indexes to new record high levels. The 
employment index reached 132-5 per cent of 
the 1923-25 average, and the pay roll index 
rose to 157. The increase over the past year 
has been twice as great in pay rolls as in em- 
ployment, reflecting substantial increases in 
working hours, overtime payments, and wage 
rates. Although employment in most of the 
separate durable goods industries showed gains, 
the combined group total remained unchanged 
between July and August largely because of 
the offsetting decline in automobile plants due 
to the production change-over. Pay rolls in 
the durable-goods group, however, showed a. 
slight rise. Non-durable goods industries re- 


_ ported a 3 per cent increase in employment 


over the month and a rise of 4-1 per cent in 
pay rolls. 


Among the non-manufacturing industries: 
employment and pay-roll gains from July to. 
August were general in the mining industries. 
In wholesale trade gains were of greater-than-- 
seasonal proportions. Employment and pay 
rolls in retail trade were lower in August than 
in July. Automobile dealers reported declines. 
over the month but substantial gains over the 
year. 


Private building construction employment. 
and pay rolls increased by less than the usual 
amount between July and August. The current 
levels of employment and pay rolls in this: 
industry, however, are respectively 15 per cent. 
and 27 per cent higher than in August, 1940. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wages Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 and 
was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924 and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “A” which are applicable to contracts 
for buliding construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” 
conditions which had been in effect since 
December, 1934, and substituting higher rates 
therefor. (Lasour Gazette, June, 1941, 
page 614.) This action was found necessary 
because of the fact that the cost of living had 
increased 14 per cent since December 1934, 
and the average wage rates of common labour 
in factories had increased about 20 per cent, 
so that the rates of 30 cents and 20 cents per 
- hour previously established as minima for 
male and female workers respectively could 
no longer be regarded as fair and reasonable 
minimum rates. The new schedule provides 
“for any character or class of work not less 
than the rate, if any, set for such work pur- 
suant to any law of the province in which this 
work is performed” and in any event for male 
employees over 18 years of age and for any 
employee who holds a certificate of graduation 
from a recognized pre-employment school 
under Canada’s War Emergency Training 
Program, not less than 35 cents an hour; and 
for female employees over eighteen years of 
age, not less than 25 cents an hour. It is further 
provided that permits may be issued for the 
-employment of beginners without previous 
experience in the trade at rates not less than 
20 cents per hour for the first four weeks of 
employment; 25 cents per hour for the second; 
30 cents per hour for the third and 35 cents 
per hour thereafter; and also for the employ- 
ment of handicapped persons at such special 
rates as the Minister of Labour finds to be 
fair and reasonable, upon written application 
therefor in such form as the Minister may 
prescribe. 

Respecting contracts for buliding and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 


Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms follow- 
ing :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other person doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 


This Act, like the 1980 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with-the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work, and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
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which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 
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In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council, it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduction 
to this article. 

As complete lists of contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office of 
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the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts 
Awarded During September 


During the month of September the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 125 
fair wage schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed: to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts’ of 
the Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Gov- 
ernment departments (other than the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply referred to 
above) appear hereunder :— 


Oa Bt 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


GROUP CONTRACTS 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out there- 
in are “minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered ag exempt- 
ing contractors from the payment of higher rates 
in any instance where such higher rates are fixed 
by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Additional construction at the airport at 
Windsor, Ont. Name of contractor, Colas 
Roads, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
August 30, 1941. Amount of contract, $23,- 
382.80. A fair wages schedule was included in 


the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Asphalt rakers.. $0 60 


Asphalt tampers, Sper hee. ead Serene 0 55 
Blacksmiths.. .. AEA 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 55 
Carpenters and joiners.. 1 00 
Cement finishers... 0 65 


Cement and concrete mixer Pe sccators. 
Steam.. 5 
Gas. or elec.. Ae 5% 
Compressor operators (as... or ‘elec. Nine 
Myrivers, oe alee 
Driver, horse “ad early 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 
Drill runners. sa 
operating, ben 


cooocoocclhcucC 
DOD OID Dd oC 
coounnoeocoo 


Engineers, 

Single or double drums.. 0 80 

Three or more drums.. 0 80 
Enginemen, stationary.. .. ae ee 0 65 
Hoist operators—tower epee or elec. Vereen Baste 0 60 
Labourers.. 0 55 
Machinists. . 0 70 
Machinists’ halostae 0 55 
Motor truck drivers... 0 55 
Motor truck driver and aaa, 155 
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Per hour 

Painters (spray).. 0 75 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. want Yan 0 65 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 60 
Powdermen.. 0 60 
Pumpmen.. ‘ Puke 0 60 
Road grader operators 

Horsedrawn.. 0 55 

Including team.. .. 0 95 

Gas.. AG 0 60 
Road volley Wp eeatore i can. or ast 0 80 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0 60 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. tele 0 75 
Steam™shovel firemen... vc.t sc pee ee se) eetune 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. 0 55 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Tractor operators (small).. 0 60 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, ete. he i 0 70 
Truss assemblers and erectors (wood).. 0 70 
Watchmen.. 0 40 


Additional development work at aerodrome 
at Edmonton, Alta. Name of contractor, 
Crown Paving & Construction Co., Ltd., Ed- 
monton, Alta. Date of contract, September 
5, 1941. Amount of contract, $22,161. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 

Per hour 


Asphalt rakers .. . $0 60 


Asphalt tampers, iepiiers eke eoreadern. 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners. 0 90 
Cement finishers .. 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer F operators 
Gas. or elec.. ‘ 

Dragline Breen tora ecaaaen | or PP a 

Dragline firemen.. 

Dragline oilers.. .. 

Drivers.. 

Driver, horse and care 

Driver, team and wagon.. . 

Labourers. . Ne 

Motor truck dtebeas 

Motor truck driver and dele. 

Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. 

Road grader operators—gas .. ei 

Road roller operators—steam or gas. 

Steam shovel engineers... .. .. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators—gas.. 

Tractor operators (small).. : NH 

Tractor operators (Letourneau, ae 

Watchmen.. 


“Isoomooooomooornonroaqocn 


ooOorcocooroocorocoocoooeor:sS 
La 


RMTIMPHSHNOOSONTIBDHKAXIhnNIDFe aamon 


oo 


Construction of dwelling and fog alarm 
building at Cape North, Nova Scotia. Name 
of contractor, Mr. James P. Kelly, Halifax, 
NS. Date of contract, September 10, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $11,000. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows :— 
Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . Paes ye $0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 0 40 
Brick and hollow tile layers: 0 75 


Brick and hollow tile Bart helpers (ein 


and tempering mortar).. 0 40 
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Per hour . Per hour 
Carpenters and joiners. Giepet slecue ae 0 55 Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. i... sso. 0 75 
Cement finishers.. .. .. 0 50 tEAM ShOVel fire cues MReeMe SMe mee eee 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Operators (ateant) 0 60 Steam shovel ollers.. somes oul oe ak Gee 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operators (gas. Shovel operators (gas.).. MASA OMEN iy toe 1 00 
or elec.).. bo Seti Ae Rs Sn tiee 0 45 Tractor operators (simalty. ES i ede =: 0 50 
Compressor ppaceicive eeaciine or elec.).. 0 45 Tractor operators (Letotrnenty: etc Aa, 0 60 
Drivers... 0 35 ARTO Oe ae Cate AD lee? angen YP 0 35 
Driver, Horse: and OArh 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 60 
Drill runners. : 0 45 : ‘ ; ; 
Einttricians ¥Cinsidee wien 0 60 Erection of a radio range station at Prince 
Labourers. . ' 0 35 George, B.C. Name of contractors, Carter- 
ie pape 0 2 Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date 
Yalan IE aoe: of contract, September 8, 1941. Amount of 
Wechiniste’ helpers... ae eae 0 40 contract, $7,400. A fair wages schedule was 
Millwrights; 0". h selene 0 60 included in the contract as follows:— 
Motor truck pres 0 40 Pechour 
Motor truck driver and truck.. 1 35 Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .. $0 90 
ia a te a Seca a ae Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers Acatdins 
ainters and glaziers.. and  temperme) mortars ee een 0 45 
Plasterers. . 1 MALES CL cae ste Re cas is a be 0 7% Carpenters and fae a PRN ib ale alia a, 0 75 
Plasterers’ helpers ae and tempering Cements Rinichiors), ; x 0 60 
material)... .. Sage On Saas apes? 0 40 Cement and concrete mixer Aperitanes 
Plumbers and RtaneRintters? SOLED ACR SRD, REE 0 60 Stony. 0 65 
Sireett metal workersenn i. ... &-t es «eget men 0 60 Gas be Slege. ‘ ross ae 0 50 
Shinglers= (wood, asbestos)... ..... .. .. «» 0 55 Compressor operators (eas. ob alesly 0 50 
VV ELL CIVTINC TM eta cS Macaoeeakon aatet ere siete ldees Barre ORE atte 0 30 Pirivers: | * 0 40 
Driver, horse iid dare As 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drill runners. : 0 50 
Additional development work at aerodrome Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 75 
at Burtch, Ont. Name of contractors, Geo. Engineers, operating, steam: 
j Single or double drums... °5. .<fa haa ie 0 70 
WwW. Porter Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, ‘Three*or"more. drums...'s. 2, @2eh,.p a ee 0 75 
Ont. Date of contract, September 13, 1941. Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. .. .. .. 1 124 
Amount of contract, $145,942. <A fair wages ees e Lae poe 2 cific : : 
| : : oist operators—tower Sage Or, elec sae 
schedule was included in the contract as Tabak, AD atid bal (oada. hodtadeaee reel 
follows :— Pathers-ametate S002 ba, Ge Sue eee: 0 70 
Per hour ‘Gathers==wood! 220 a24 ite. Sie eae 0 65 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. Toro aati Linoleum Mayers soe ss) ik tee ee eee 0 60 
Asphalt tampers, achat ine Borers 0 45 MLA CHINISUS 55 fate: bavieneivic aed iy ie cine mere eee 0 70 
Blacksmiths... .. .. TH eit ae RRO 3 8 0 60 Machinists’ helpers: 4 enter hos hoe te ee 0 45 
Blacksmiths’ i th eS aad ae es a. 0 45 Motor truck drivers.. .. . Baga Sette I 0 45 
@appenverseancsiOnersy a 4. ces ee 0 70 Motor truck driver and truck.. she) Paes 1 45 
Cement finishers.. .. .. sauce 0 60 Painterss (sprays ta teva ae aie clea ae ONZo 
Cement and concrete mixer operates Painters and hn aee Or, POOR CCP Oe MAY 0 65 

Steam.. F 0 65 iPlasterers eri: ee ges caso San eee Rone 0 90 

Gas. or elec.. 0 50 Plasterers’ helpers ’ Ghileiae and tempering 
Compressor i (age or rise ey 0 50 material).. oe ee Bano CAkio: oon ac 0 45 
Drivers. . P 0 40 Plumbers ay sheainGiiaee fonts 0 80 
Driver, horse err nat . 0 55 Plumbers and steamfitters’ epee (all 3 men 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 75 assigned to help tradesmen)... .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Drill runners. fe 0 50 Powdermens. *o'" 7) 72a 2 Ree 0 50 
Hlectricians ieiie wiveneny® we 0 70 Pumpmen.. .. She Sic MOON BACNET Yi. «St 0 50 
Engineers, operating, steam— Riggers (general).: et Stale * 94 aie acs 0 55 

Single or double drums.. 0 65 Road grader operators— 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 Horsedrawn.. 0 45 
Enginemen, stationary. . a 0 50 Including team.. 0 80 
Hoist operators—tower (eas. or elec.).. 0 50 Gasquet 0 50 
Labourers.. a Ae wih 0 40 Road roller operations ay or HAS.) 0 70 
Machinists. . a ee 0 65 Rodmen, reinforced steel.. J 0 50 
Machinists’ bale 0 45 Roofers, felt and gravel; patent ; ‘pit 0 45 
Motor truck drivers... 0 45 Roofers, sheet metal.. i : 0 65 
Motor truck driver and erable! 1 45 Sheet metal workers.. 0 65 
Painters (spray).. Gre ™ 0 70 Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. 0 75 
Painters and pis aren BOY is eer Hee 0 60 Steam shovel engineers.. 1 124 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. wore 0 55 Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 90 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. 0 50 Steam shovel firemen.. 0 744 
POW GEIMEN Ha UE eatietiae ttn Leeeea eles 0 50 Steam shovel oilers.. .. GEE. |. Wes 0 60 
Pumpmen.. By AN io. spat, Mees Add cones 0 50 Shovel operators: (gas.)is.. 1. wrt eikieedieed «tall: 1 124 
Road grader operators— Structural steel workers... 1 124 

FIOESCCUUAW ics tice ect util cern aye: Me 0 45 Tractor operators (small) . *- 0 50 

Including team 0 dacs ea. 5 seein veer 0 80 Tractor operators (Letourneau, bieuiay 0 70 

Gea etae sc slaket piles 0 50 Watchmen.. 5 0 40 
Road roller ppereiors ‘lean OI 25.) Me 0 65 Waxers and Dalhers (Haat, : 0 45 
‘Rodmen, reinforced: steelic (.ccce ee ae, ee vee 0 50 Welders and burnett’ Noeiyleney or leat 0 65 
Steampshovelvenpineers,« 1-7 |) Guise, aw) acters 1 00 Welders and burners—on steel erection.. 1 124 
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Construction of additional development at 
the airport at Malton, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Godson Contracting Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, September 30, 
1941. Amount of contract, $98,558.25. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. , $0 65 
Asphalt tampers, eiiootiens; ane imbeadlons 4 0 55 
Blacksmiths.. .. 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0.55 
Carpenters and joiners.. 1 00 
Cement finishers... 0 70 


Cement and concrete mixer CCR eee 

Steam... 

Gas. or. elec. 

Compressor operators (eas. or elon ae 
Drivers.. A Lak 

Driver, horse ad ons 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Drill runners.. uth ahcrsteoa cee 5 
Engineers, operating, steam— 

Single or double drums.. 

Three or more drums... .. .. 
Enginemen, stationary .. 
Hoist operators—tower eas. 
Labourers.. tt Ne 
Machinists.. re ia ei 
Machinists’ fiche 
Motor truck drivers.. .. 
Motor truck driver and annie. A 
Painters (spray)—up to Aug. 31/41. 

On and after Sept. 1/41.. we ae 
Painters and glaziers—up to Aug. 31/41.. 

On and after Sept. 1/41... ae 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 
Powdermen.. 

Pumpmen.. P NS 
Road grader pe Heth oa 

Horsedrawn.. 

Including team.. 

Gass. tectisisn cs ; 
Road _ roller Ahobad saw (eee or Deelety 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. .. .. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. .. - 

Shovel operators (gas.) .. .... 
Tractor operators (small).. as 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).. 
Watchmen.. . aro) Rel mist 


ore’ooodc oe & 
ADMAmAAawooanwa 
SoS oS SoS SS 


or elec.).. 


Or Or Or CO Sr CO G CO CO 
aonanoeonoooeo 


SSSRAVRES 
oe Te 


oooroococrooors 
RmIDHODorDwonea ts 
ooooernocoooocoonn 


Additional development work at Brantford, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Standard Paving 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Sep- 
tember 17, 1941. Amount of contract, $29,- 
041.55. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. : $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, anipothere Cat Epyoatlorst 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners... 0 70 
Cement finishers... Siecle 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ‘Opekabanee 
Steaiiu., .daseee. FS Pease eee. Semeenth.t. 0 65 
Gas. or elec.. ‘ bie 0 50 
Compressor operators ree or mae 0 50 


WIV Oleie cca tee walt ac Tice Reema cimeceeitaas: Rhee i 0 40 
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Per hour 

Drivers, horse and cart.. 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 75 
Drill runners. : om 0 50 
Engineers, Operating g, fete —— 

Single or double drums .. 0 65 

Three or more drums.. 0 75 
Enginemen, stationary. . Cn tas eet Oe 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower (vas. or elec.).. 0 50 
Labourers.. 0 40 
Machinists... .. 0 65 
Machinists’ binant 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. { Li a ratio Ae ae 0 45 
Motor truck driver and track: Sir toe baleas aay 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 50 
Powermen.. 0 50 
Pumpmen.. neh ne 0 50 
Road grader epemtore= 

Horsedrawn.. 

Including team.. 

Gas.. 


Road roller oper avers (stexm | or Honey 
Rodmen, reinforced steel. : 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. .. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen. . 

Steam shovel oilers. . 

Shovel operators (gas.).. 

Tractor operators cumenn ete.) . 
Tractor operators (smail).. 

Watchmen .. 


ooocoroocorococooc]o 
WAI Donaontoernmmeon 
oooroceoconocoonrccon 


Additional development at Virden, Man. 
Name of contractor, The Tomlinson Cancers 
tion NCO... Ltd. Winnipes. Date of contract, 
September 20, 1941. Amount of contract, 


$14,991. A fait wages schedule was ineluded in 
the contract as follows:— — 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. ea eae Sie $0 54 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders. . 0 45 
Blacksmiths). (eens s. 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. . 0 45 
Carpenters and ‘pent : 0 80 
Cement finishers... 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer Theron = 


Steam.. Aen 0 70 

'Gas. or elec.. Seats Ae 0 45 
Compressor operators (gas. or taken is sie 0 45 
Drivers. : 0 40 
Driver, horse ant hayes 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 85 
PO rilruNNerss:, hee 0 awe aes 0 50 
Labourers. . 0 40 
Motor truck Sova. ay 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ile. 1 40 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 45 
Powdermen .. 0 50 
Pumpmen.. , ae 0 45 
Road grader Hone 

IELOTSCCTA W's. pcos) Damas, fs aan ae combs 0 45 

Including team.. 0 90 

(SAS sa: lid ish ts « atk 0 60 
Road roller operators (steam | or ‘te 3 jai AP, 0 70 
Steam shovel engineers. ae 1 00 
Skeamshovel tcranemen sae .. .s eo we estan 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Tractor operators ET os : 0 60 
Tractor operators (Ueeuccean, i A iby 0 60 
Watchmen.. 0 35 
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Construction of new cribwork protection Per hour 
work, necessary repairs, etc., at Maugers Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. ...... 145 
Beach, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractor, Mr. arian eae te ee te we te oe ae oe ai 
James P. Kelly, Halifax, N.S. Date of con- Pipefitters (surface—temp. work), ae ame 0 55 
tract, September 20, 1941. Amount of con- Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 0 50 
tract, $23,000. A fair wages schedule was in- Toei an Be! Sire © eh ete DNs SE We oes Seraroine’ s Belers dors ot 0 50 
cluded in the contract as follows:— eek the Oe A? 4s Se eae 

bel Raue Road grader operstom 

Horsedrawn.. aunigrer tte 0 45 

Boatmen (rowboat)... .. . - +» $0 40 Including team.. .. .. 0 80 
Carpenters and joiners—up ‘to ‘June 30/41 mene Tra te § Gas. wtabue ux 0 50 
On and after July, bee cap regiesiven§ 080 Road roller operators (steam or “gas.).. 0 65 
Cement finishers.. .. .. see ee 0 60 Rodmen, reinforced steel.. riety ee 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer operators— Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. .. 1 00 
Steam.. 0 65 Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. . 0 75 
Gas. or elec.. . cette eee 0 50 Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 

Compressor operators (eas. OF, let.) ..\ caine ee Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. . 0 50 

Drivers. . , 0 40 Shovel operators (gas.).. . Cou Ok 1 00 

Driver, horse and cart... 0 55 Tractor operators (small)... .. .. .. .... .. 050 

ae team and wagon.. ae Tractor operators (LeTourneau, etc.).. 0 60 

Eby (SURES . Watchmen.. . 0 35 

Electricians (inside eek 1 00 

Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 65 
PH TEE NOLAMMOTES "TUNIS! «hci. cic eeveuniean he 0 75 ‘ hie ; 

Docs neraseisent wie oc lense 0 70 Erection of buildings at Prince George, BC. 

Enginemen, stationary.. ss wagehih Besuin ne 0 50 Name of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger 

Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).. 0 50 Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 

seen states Hh September 12, 1941. Amount of contract, 

Minton tick’ cdaivers 0 45 $64,630. A fair wages schedule was included 

Motor truck driver and frank 1 45 in the contract as follows:— 

Painters (spray).. Bei 0 75 Per hour 

Painters and Muviers ay waeeee. es 0 65 A buat att k 85 

Pile driver and derrick foramen ts 0 75 mein een po enh haeas og tape ibeonke ye “ 75 

an driver ve rea engineers. . ti 0 65 Blacksmiths’ helpers! Pe Cane : 0 45 

: rth ao ep ties ee nbeaee set ing 0 55 Boilermakers on construttion or \ ardetiont! 0 95 

aa eine aaah d kk fi Sees le 0 50 Brick and hollow tile layers... .. . 1 10 

rile jean nd 4 erricke iremen.- Sa. 0 45 Brick and hollow tile eg asi (uking 

p e pate PT ee nee ere, Sous 0 50 and tempering mortar).. eh lat) ae ate 0 45 

WAS Sena TP ay Ree el toe, eG: Carpenters and Pegi i eid Nieves Hara: Mela Miser wee ee 0 90 

Pumpmen. . os e a vp “ite ve Cement finishers.. .. .. AY RO TVRS 0 60 

Rodmen, reinforced stee ‘ Cement and concrete mixer poperatored 

Timbermen and cribmen Grieaciring? abing Bicone 0 90 

and. by the use of the axe, adze etc., 

‘cutting and fitting timber) 0 50 ee ee 0 50 

¥ a & mea een geree  * Compressor operators (gas. or valde pn 0 50 
WERE TAGT NS a eer rata seen culo islebi seta ko crn iigeatieerery Loco es 0 35 Divers Bree 0 40 
Driver, horse and Carts. 0 55 

Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 75 

Additional development at London, Ont. ear act it . ‘ fn 
Name of contractor, Canadian Bitumula Co., Blsdtisians (inside wiremen) ; ib 
Ltd., Leaside, Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Engineers. on steel: erection .: 1 294 
September 24, 1941. Amount of contract, Enginemen, stationary.. .. Cty hd, PURE 0 50 
$13,463.60. A fair wages schedule was included eee ae (gas. or elec.).. ; ie 
in the contract as follows:— Dathnee Aiea tic eee ae 1 00 

Per hour Lathers—wood.. 0 75 

Asphalt rakers.. .. .. A Ese SIRS LUO Linoleum layers.. 0 60 

Asphalt tampers, paiootlier faved! rdnders. | 0 45 Motor truck drivers... = 0 45 

Biacksmiths teeth ens te hee ee ee hse 0 60 Motor truck driver and Rech a 1 45 

Blacksmiths’ helpers... ce MET cereals tae 0 45 Painters (spray).. Te NO 0 80 

Carpenters! Abd joinets.. ee ee ae 0 85 Painters and glaziers... 0 80 

Cement finishers... .. .. ey AA 0 60 Plasterers: t(r skies sc eee. oh ens a) ae Te 1 00 

Cement and concrete mixer i pet tnre Plasterers’ helpers Sag and tempering 

Steam.. F 0 65 material).. pte: ; wes 0 45 
Gas. or elec.. 0 50 Plumbers and steninfitters. fe 1 00 

Compressor operators (bast or “eleen 0 50 Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all's men 

Drivers. ; 0 40 assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 

Driver, horse aid eae 0 55 Riggers (general).. 0 50 

Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 Rodmen, reinforced steals oe. . BS; 0 50 

Drill runners. i 0 50 Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. . 0 45 

Electricians (inside shérerion’! | ae 1 00 Roofers, sheet metal.. 1 00 

Engineers, operating, steam— Sheet metal workers.. : 1 00 

g Pp 
Single) or double: drums.<5 sie .. oe ce 0 65 Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. . 0 90 
Phree! oramore drurisont oc. edie? lee ores 0 75 Structural steel workers... 1 224 

Enginemen, cheoage gee pia iis Anpagitie tid Mx 0 50 Watchmen.. .. 0 40 

PA DOMINOS Are reece hones heise Nadie clit set Pee eee 4 Waxers and polishers (Hoar) 4 Ad eae 0 45 

Motor truck avivevele Age se oleh Ps Ns, tate dees 0 45 Welders and burners—on steel erection.. 1 224 
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Construction of a monitoring station at Per hour 
Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, Patterson Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. . $0 80 


Construction Co., Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


tract, September 29, 1941. Amount of con- EPROM ACTED = pos 

; Carpenters and joiners.. 0 60 
tract, $12,372.20. A fair wages schedule was Geet nae 0 55 
included in the contract as follows:— Cement and concrete mixer iii nbatares anette 0 65 


Brick and hollow tile layers— Per hour elec.).. ; : 0 45 
Up to Sept., 29/41.. .. 0. 2... 6. ee $1 05 Eo coeecana Rvarathae Nae! or lee pink 0 45 
On) and. after Sept.,/30/dt.. 0.8 1 10 Drivers... oN 0 35 

Brick and hollow tile on ee Gnising Drivers horse a5 8 pe 0 50 

Bo ern nore Jn a a ee Cae oY Driver, team and wagon. 0 65 

as vara and joiners— , Drill runners. : 0 45 
Seti «AM Bel Ce ii As 

Cement finishers... .. .. EROS 0 60 ngineers, operating, steam— 

Cement and concrete mixer operators— Single or double drums.. 0 65 
Steam.. 0 70 Three or anore "drums. wi. sass o's 0 75 
Gas. or elec.. 0 55 Engineers on steel erection.. 0 85 

Compressor operators eae or oteads:: 0 55 Enginemen, stationary.. . 0 45 

Drivers... ee ale 0 45 Hoist operators—tower (his or alee ) atone ye oe 0 45 

Driver, horse iia mart 0 60 Labourers.. A 0 35 

Driver, team and Pagons. 0 80 Lathers—metal.. 0 60 

Drill runners. 0 55 Lathers—wood.. 0 55 

Electricians (inside wiremnen).t 0 80 Linoleum layers.. .. 0 60 

Engineers, operating, steam— Mireb Wists sie teen dadis’ ov. 0 60 
Single or double drums.. 5 0 70 Machinists’ helpers.. .. .. 0 40 
Three OLFMONE® CLUS yc, sre Me telat Wes: Lie eaeee 0 80 Motor truck drivers.. , 0 40 

Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 0 75 Motor: iruckildvives ahd re aaliaes 1 40 

Engineers on steel erection.. . 0 90 Pamiters(abrat)ebs 0 65 

Enginemen, stationary.. .. dj Dele aera ae 0 55 Peintersvdid) clades 0 55 

Hoist operators—tower Coaas or elec.).. 0 55 i 0 75 

ee et 04 prasterere’ helpers) (ising “and “tempering 

Lathers—metal.. 0 70 eee % 

Lathers—wood.. 0 65 material)... nie? a0 

Linoleum layers.. 0-60 Plumbers and SES > 0 65 

Motor truck drivers. . 0 50 Powdermen. . : : 

Motor truck driver and Faia 1 45 Pumpmen.. 

Painters (spray).. 0 85 Riggers » ee pie 0 50 

Painters and glaziers.. 0 70 Road grader pe Ny lat 

UALASTCLOTS yc Masri ell loa), lois ie sien VA DIMES DES (a's sl eae 1 00 Horsedrawn.. 0 40 

Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering Including team.. : ‘ 

material).. =H, yee ee iba Nea ON 0 50 Gacwemat 

Plumbers ie Sesame isiees, Ala: MBS eres LA 1 05 Road roller opiratbre ge eas or 28). 0 65 

ea owers| (CCCP) vpn se, lca Lae see cae ited eee 0 60 Rodmen, reinforced steel.. - 0 45 

oedmen, remforced steels. sh) abusha eta ebb 0 55 Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. 0 40 

Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 0 50 Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 65 

ee ear Sheet metal workers.. : 0 65 
Wipttor Sept coy al. ys.) yea ed Sg od 0 92 Shinglers (wood, Loa abs. 0 60 
ie ree Puen aham aie. Lisi 0 95 Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 

Sheet metal workers— A oe i ae ag 0 75 
Tpstarsepe AML. ent gainer va, ¥maciviat Wnty 8 (OSE eaecamene el negget 0 60 
Op and after Sept:,” 90/41). tye sores 0 95 Steam shovel firemen. . 0 50 

Shinglers (wood, asbestos)— Steam shovel oilers .. .. .. - peg 
Uprto, Julyis0/4 lone 0 85 Shovel operators (gas.).. oe 
On and after July, 31/41. 0 90 Structural steel workers. 0 ; 

Steam shovel engineers. 1 00 Tractor operators (small)... 04 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 Tractor operators (LeToureau, are): 0 55 

Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 Watchmen.. 0 30 

Steam shovel oilers.. ears 0 50 Waxers and polshers (Hoon). x ; 

Shovel operators (gas.).. .. 1 00 Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. i 

Structural steel workers.. 0 90 Welders and burners—on steel seseulene 0 85 

Tractor operators (small).. 0 55 

Tractor operators (Letourneau, ee 0 65 

Truss assemblers and erectors (wood 0 60 

Watchmen.. .. .. Spee 0 40 GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 

Waxers and Dinners thous 0 50 Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 

Welders and burners—on sheath branttin , 0 90 


Cement and concrete mixer operators (gas. or 


plies, Interior Fittings, etc. 


Nore.—Each of the contracts noted under this head- 


Development work at Clear Creek, Ont ing contains the ‘’B” Labour See referred to 
duction to this article 
Name of contractor, Mr. R. N. Southen, Lon- ™ the Mtreduct 


don, Ont. Date of contract, September 29, Roya, Canapian Mounted Po ttce 
1941. Amount of contract, $35,184.46. A fair Nature ‘of Contract Contractor 
wages schedule was included in the contract as Brown leather gloves.. .. .. Acme Glove Works Ltd., 


follows:— Ottawa, Ont. 
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Nature of Contract Contractor 

Bath towels.. .» Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Tooth brushes.. .. .. Canadian Industries Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Cardigan jackets .. .. Bates and Innes Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont. 

Bed blankets.. . Bates and Innes Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont. 

Hand towels.. . Caldwell Linen Mills Ltd., 
Troquois, Ont. 

Blue ties.. Hooke: HBrosmialbtds,; 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Canvas sheets... » Hugh Carson Co., Lids, 


Ottawa, Ont. 

. Aristo Cravat Inc., 
Montreal, P.Q. 

. Firth Bros., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Blue poplin ties.. 


Blue riding breeches.. . 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal Dating Stamps and 
Type Canceller, etc.. .. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
.. Meyer Sealing Devices .. .. 
Reg’d, Montreal, P.Q. 
vine Bell threads Co, Litds. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
2... Hamilton Cotton Co., Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Rubber stamps, daters, ete.. 


Letter Carriers’ Uniforms... 


Scales... 

Mail bag fittings.. .. 
Mail bag fittings.. .. 
Mail bag fittings.. .. 


Letter pouches and mail 
DAS chm sce tet ee co uch Gansonr @oy 
Ottawa, Ont. 
+» eed. Spencer Turner-Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
.. W. Robinson & Son Con- 
verters Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


Ltd., 
Mail bagging.. 


Mail bagging.. 


DEPARTMENT or Pusiic Worxs 
New flooring in the Winch Building, Van- 


couver, B.C. Name of contractors, H. D. 
Layfield & Co., Vancouver, B.C. Date of 
contract, September 18, 1941. Amount of 


contract, $4,408. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


. Per hour 
Carpenters and ENR a $0 974 
Cement finishers.. .. . 0 90 


Cement and concrete mixer Operas jee 


or electric).. soars panna 0 60 
Drivers. . : ‘ 0 50 
Drivers, horse “be we 0 60 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 1 00 
die borates ; 0 50 
Motor truck deniers a tae 0 50 
Motor truck drivers and a ge . Rei TE 1 50 
Tile Settere (asplial®), 22°e ey We, a 0 75 
Waxers and polishers (floor).. .. 0 50 


Construction of repairs, alterations, etc. to 
various buildings at the Quarantine Station, 
William Head, B.C. Name of contractor, 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
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Mr. L. G. Scott, Victoria, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, September 18, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,506. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and: hollow) tile dayers: ie).Ste2 - ESS 1s124 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ ” helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and a ae 8 
Cement finishers... 
Cement and concrete mixer h autdratuney 
or electric).. 
Drivers. . 
Drivers, herae cae Cane 
Drivers, team and wagon.. 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Labourers. . 
Motor truck aki Ss 
Motor truck drivers and Kank 
Painters and glaziers.. 
Plasterers.. 


0 90 
6 


oS 
So 


(gas. 


coorcor,rcococh.cCc 


Onto uk © COD -— Or 
omc @eucuc oc 


and tempering 


Plasterers’ helpers ne 

material).. vate ee. eges R: 0 50 
Plumbers and isheamftteras. Ee er 1 00 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers, all men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. .. 0 50 
Roofers—felt and gravel: Patent.. 0 50 
Sheet metal workers... 0 90 
Tile setters (asphalt).. 0 75 


Construction of Temporary Office Building 


No. 4, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Mr, Alex. I.. Garvock. Date. of contract, 
September 22, 1941. Amount of contract, 


$292,000 and unit prices. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows: 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. $0 70 
Asphalt rakers. . ies : 0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoottere’ ae Wnreader 0 50 
Blacksmiths... °.. ©: 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ RMelpers. ° s ee 0 50 
Boilermakers on aqnetrubeicnte or Jereeion: 0 85 


Brick and hollow tile layers— 
UWpetorSeptarod aera t. vse Kame aee neem, noes 1 
On ‘and after"Oct, (l/4n.. =. 1 

Brick and hollow tile te wes (Hee 

and tempering mortar).. re 0 

Carpenters and is ast ASU i, ter ts, he ee 0 90 

Cement finishers.. 5 #e 0 

Cement and concrete mixer > deratars- 

Steam.. 

Gas. or elec.. 
Compressor operators tone 
Drivers... 

Driver, hee ave carve. 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Drill runners. B 

Electricians Genes pirpidon ye 

Engineers, operating, steam— 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or. more drums.. .. 

Engineers, on steel erection.. 

Engineers, crane (steam, gas. 

Enginemen, stationary.. atta hatch Peer 

Hoist operators—tower (eas. or elec.).. 

TW ADOUTCT Sc \ ssh semevou ustesiadiges pss) uise ansie bie cutee 

Lathers—metal .. . 

Lathers—wood.. . 

Linoleum layers. . 

Machinists.. ; 

Machinists’ helpers. 

Motor truck drivers.. 


or elec.).. 


wot SS 


SS SSS O- SS 
CoOonaom PrP Oust 
onc & 


or elec.).. 


re OS ee, SOS SS SS 
Se Gre sI DD TR Or or nt oO Os 
— a nw a) or) SSS) a an an) 
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Perhour Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, September 
oe truck driver and truck.. 1 45 12, 1941. Amount of contract, $9,187. A fair 
i smelt LicoPeiLh Paa eee wages schedule was included in the contract 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 70 as follows :— 
Plasterers.. DG asceat vii Ee BR ne phe fied, eae ah 1 00 Per hour 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering Carpenters and joiners.. $0 85 
material).. 0 50 Cement finishers.. 0 60 
Plumbers oie geetie yt AR 1 05 Drivers.. : 0 45 
Riggers (general)... Mind 0 60 Driver, horse ad tare 0 60 
Road roller operators fetaaea © or as.) 0 70 Ditger, team and w ee . 0 80 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. : fi 0 55 Electricians eae wiremen).. 0 80 
Roofers, felt and gravel: nei sah 0 50 Labourers... .. 0 45 
Roofers, sheet metal— fi Lathers (metal)... 0 70 
Up tompept.” 30/41... 0 92 Motor truck drivers. a 0 50 
On and after Oct., 1/4i.. 0 95 Motor truck driver antl Pracin 1 45 
Sheet metal workers— Painters and glaziers.. 0 70 
ie COM Se Dt SOA lint etauna. 0 92 Painters (spray).. 0 85 
On and after Oct., 1/41.. .. 0 95 PIA SCCLEES ie con Mee ern cE eet Pa, dot i Alea 1 00 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. 0 90 Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
Sprinkler installers .. 0 934 material)... ik 0 50 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 lumbers and Breas Sos SE 1 05 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. . 0 75 Roofers, felt and gravel: hatents kone 0 50 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 Sheetemetal workers 2 Seale sue 0 92 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Structural steel workers.. 0 90 Construction of building No. 5 (boathouse) 
Tile setters—asphalt. . 0 70 at H. M. C. Dockyard, Halifax, NS. Name 
Tile setters’ helpers (all men gees My help wt contractors, Sto ndard Gi Ganon Co. ‘ 
tradesmen).. 0 50 : 
Prvetof aperatars. Camally a. 0 55 Halifax, N.S. abe of contract, September 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).. 0 60 15, 1941. Amount of contract, $104,121 and 
Watchmen. . vote 040 unit prices. A fair wages schedule was in- 
Waxers and pelienee: labor) © is 0 50 lidededh ith emer j 
Welders and Poteere nest ieee or ce 0 70 CAURUC OAS CD ee eel ene 
Welders and burners—on steel erection.. 0 90 Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers... $0 60 
Blacksmiths. . 0 70 
ave : . an i * eat Blackmiths’ felipe 0 45 
Construction of a new pier at Partridge picks aca poli Hh eis * saan 


Island, Saint John Harbour, N.B. Name of 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ Heloam leasene 


contractor, Mr. John 8. Parker, Saint John, and tempering mortar).. : 0 45 
N.B. Date of contract, September 29, 1941. Carpenters SNC (JOIMeTS. a) i) vey sets gre ce et ee 
ee rrense OD ROHETA CE: approximately $13,692.70. a. otf Hoa Riek Mics ipso: vs ag 
A fair wages schedule was included in the Ge: ees 
contract as follows:— Gas. or elec.. 0 50 
Per hour Compressor operators.. 0 50 
Blacksmiths.. .. $0 60 Drill runners... : mn 
Blacksmiths’ helpersa: 0 45 Drivers.. 
Boatmen (rowboat).. 0 40 Driver, Pane nae poe 0 55 
Driver.. : ae 0 40 Driver, team and ay tal ‘ 0 75 
Drivers, horse and Gare! i) BE Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. 0 95 
Driver, yas and wagon. 0 75 Engineers, operating, steam: \ 
Engineers, operating, ean Single or double drums.. .. .. . 0 65 
Single or double drums.. 0 65 Three or more drums.. .. 0 75 
Hhreersoremomre: dbus: . a: see. } lle 0 75 Engineers on steel erection.. 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 0 70 Firemen, stationary.. ah bee ak ae ays 0 45 
Enginemen, stationary.. .. Me aha 0 50 Hoist operators, tower (gas. or elec.).. 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower (ena or pelecs):.. 0 50 Labourers. . 0 40 
Labourers. . ‘ 0 40 Lathers—imetal.. 0 60 
Motor truck any ers. t 0 45 Machinists . : a 
Motor truck driver and Fe LN SR Meek 1 45 Machinists’ helpers. i: 
Timbermen and cribmen aarta anand: serib- Motor truck drivers. < a 
ing, and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., Motor truck driver and truck : ie 
cutting and fitting gett ge 0 50 Ornamental iron workers. . 
Watchmen.. aiid 0 35 Painters and glaziers.. bres 
Carpenters and omens ; 0 70 Painters (spray).. . : ee 
Pile driver and derrick ferenien! ‘ 0 70 Plasterers. . ue 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... .. .. .. .. 0 60 Plasterers’ helpers... ae . ie 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setting Plumbers and steamfitters.. . oh 
and signalling).. J t : ra 0 50 Powdermen.. s i i 7 AY ap 
Pile driver and erik femare. 0 45 ean jseiifotcod cate ares BENS. ote 
ei 0 40 oofers, 1 ; : EER 
ie Vaca Ly cca ana Roofers, shingles (wood, asbestos).. 0 50 
- Sheet metal workers .. : ue 
Construction of an addition to the National oe steel workers. . es 
Research Building, Ottawa, Ont. Name of Welders and ine on “ated! erection. 0 75 
contractors, Messrs. G. A. Crain and Sens, eAbvors’ (ponetal) <2 EO, a ee 
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Construction of parade grounds and recrea- 
tional fields at Colwood, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B.C. Date of contract, September 8, 
1941. Amount of contract, $19,717 and unit 
prices. A fair wages schedule was included in 


the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Carpenters and joiners.. 
Cement finishers.. ¥ 
Cement and concrete mixer eer ttor 
Steam.. 
Gas or elec.. 
Drivers.. 
Driver, horse ead Py 
Driver, team and wagon. 
Labourers... 
Motor truck ata ers. 
Motor truck driver apa mich 
Watchmen.. 


orocoococococoe 
we or Or HB CO OD PR Cra 
econ ncouaaa 


—_—— 


(2) Dredging Work 


Notre—The labour conditions of contracts 
of this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages, and 
hours of labour and also empowers the Minis- 
ter of Labour to deal with any disputes which 
may arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusLic WorkKS 


Dredging work at Chambly Basin, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Southern Working Ltd., Mont- 
real, P.Q. Date of contract, September 29, 
1941. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,518.78. 


Dredging work in the harbour of Saint 


John, N.B. Name of contractors, Canadian 
Dredge & Dock Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 29, 1941. 


Amount of contract, approximately $553,122. 

Dredging work at Lloyd’s Cove, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, August 28, 
1941. Amount of contract approximately 
$12,516. 

Dredging work at Hamilton, Ont. Name 
of contractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, September 
30, 1941. Amount of contract, approximately 
$14,204. 

Dredging work at Point Sapin, Kent Co., 
N.B. Name of contractors, Messrs. Denis 
LeBlanc and Philip M. Leger, of Buctouche 
and Mount Carmel, N.B. Date of contract, 
September 8, 1941. Amount of contract, 
approximately $4,500. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


he Agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazerrE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


Havirax AND Dartmouty, N.S—Hatirax SHrp- 
YARDS Lrp. AND THE INDUSTRIAL UNION OF 
MARINE AND SHIPBUILDING WORKERS OF 
Canapa, Locat No. 1. 


Agreement reached as the result of a Board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
LABOUR GAZETTE, September, 1941, page 1062). 
Agreement which covers both the Halifax and 
Dartmouth plants, is to be in effect from 
August 2, 1941, to August 1, 1942, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 

The Company recognizes the union as the 
collective bargaining agency for the employees, 
and will not interfere with the right of its 
employees to become members of the union, or 
discriminate against employees because of union 
membership. 


Hours for day work: 8 per day, 4 on Satur- 
days, 44 per week. Hours for night work: 
11 per night, but the number of such employees 
not to exceed 100, and shall be paid at time 
and one eighth. 

Overtime: time and one-half; all work on 
Sundays and nine specified holidays, double time. 

Wages to be increased as follows: all rates 
of 70 cents or over by 5 cents per hour; under 
70 cents, by 6 cents. Temporary charge hands 
to be paid 10 cents per hour extra; for work 
recognized as “dirty work” 10 cents extra. 

Bonus: a cost of living bonus of $1.80 per 
week, effective from January 1, 1941, to May 1, 
1941, and of $2.10 per week from May 1, 1941, to 
August 2, 1941, for full time and proportionately 
for less; thereafter in accordance with P.C. 7440. 

Ability being equal, seniority to be the govern- 
ing factor in lay-off, rehiring, promotion and 
demotion. 

Grievance committees to be formed for the 
settlement of disputes with the company. If 
they are unsuccessful the dispute will be referred 
to a joint adjustment board, whose chairman if 
not mutually agreed on will be selected by the 
federal Minister of Labour. The decision of this 
board to be final and binding. 


Saint JoHN, N.B—Satnt JouHn Dry Dock 
CompaNy LIMITED AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
Loca 840. 


Agreement reached as a result of a board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, August, page 898). Agree- 
ment to be in effect from July 1, 1941 to 


ie 


Ocroper, 1941 


March 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to notice. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. When 3 shifts are worked, 30 minutes 
to be allowed for lunch in the fifth hour. Time 
and one eighth to be paid men working on second 
and third shifts. 

Overtime: time and one half to midnight; 
thereafter, double time; overtime on night shifts, 
time and one half for first six hours Monday to 
Friday inclusive and time and one half for first 
four hours (after the four hours at straight 
time) on Saturday, with double time thereafter. 
All work on Sundays and nine specified koli- 
days, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen car- 
penters 75 cents, improvers 50 cents. 

Apprentices to serve four years and to be paid 
22 cents per hour during first six months, with 
half yearly increases of 5 cents. 

Bonus: a cost of living bonus to be paid 
journeymen, improvers and apprentices to com- 
pensate for increases in the cost of living subse- 
quent to July 1, 1941, and bonus to be as pro- 
vided for in section 5 of P.C. 7440. 

Seniority and merit to be rule of employ- 
ment. 

Any employee who feels he has been unjustly 
dealt with, shall take the matter up with his 
foreman, and later, if necessary, the committee 
may take the matter up with company officials. 
If adjustment is not reached, both parties agree 
to arbitrate as provided for by the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act. 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO.—KINGSTON SHIPBUILDING 
Co. Lrp. AND ITs EMPLOYEES. 


This agreement which was made March 24, 
1941, following a report of a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, March, 1941, page 216) is to be in 
effect from October 31, 1940, to November 30, 
1941, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

The agreement is similar to that published in 
full in the Lasour GazeTtTe, March, 1941, pages 
218 and 219, with the exception of the dates 
effective, which are noted above and with this 
change: 

To clause 13, is added: “Provided however, 
that when the plant is working 9 hours per day, 
and particularly effective from Monday, March 
24, 1941, to November 30, 1941, time and one- 
half shall be paid for any work after 5 p.m. on 
Mondays to Fridays, both inclusive and after 
12 noon on Saturdays.” 

Clause 18 reads: “Notwithstanding Clauses 
13 and 14 above, so long as Daylight Saving 
Time is in effect, the regular working hours from 
the Monday nearest November 30 to the Mon- 
day nearest March 24, shall be 48 hours per 
week, 8 hours per day.” 

At the end of the agreement the following is 
added: 

“Provided. further and as protection to the 
employees against increases in the cost of living, 
there shall be paid a bonus in the manner fol- 
lowing: 

“Changes in the cost of living should be 
measured by the new Cost of Living Index pre- 
pared by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
co-operation with the Department of Labour 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board; the 
bonus to be a sum of three (3) cents per hour 
worked by each man regardless of his regular 
wage rate and to be determined at quarterly 
intervals, commencing on January 31, 1941, and 
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paid in the first instance only if the cost of 
living has risen by as much as five per cent 
(5%) since October 31, 1940, and thereafter to 
be adjusted only if the cost of living has risen 
by five per cent (5%) or more since the last 
previous determination of a bonus payment, and 


‘to be decreased only in case the cost of living has 


increased by five per cent or more since the last 
previous determination of a bonus.” 


CoLLINGwoop, ONTARIO—CoLLINGWooD SHIP- 
yarps Lrp., AnD Its EMPLOYEES. 


This agreement, which was made November 
5, 1940, following a report of a Board under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (LAaBour 
GAZETTE, October, 1940, page 1009) is to be in 
effect from October 23, 1940 to November 30, 
1941, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. 

The agreement provides that the working con- 
ditions be in accordance with “Schedule A— 
Working Conditions’ which was incorporated 
into the report of the Board and published in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1940, pages 1011 
and 1012, with these changes: 


‘“(a) Clause 1 shall be amended by deleting 
the last five words ‘or to any similar 
organization.’ d 

““(®) Clauses 13 and 14 shall be subject to the 
following: 

“(aa) The regular working hours in the 
‘Company’s operations from the Mon- 
day nearest to November 20 of each 
year to and including the Saturday 
nearest the next April 20, shall be 
fifty hours per week (nine hours 
daily except Saturday, on which day 
five hours only may be worked). 

(bb) Holidays by name New Year’s Day, 
Labour Day and Christmas Day shall 
not be worked unless absolutely neces- 
sary and if worked, the work shall 
be paid for at double the regular 
wage rates.” 


For “Schedule B—Basic Wage Scale,” is sub- 
stituted the following basic wage scale—Hourly 
rates: anglesmith, blacksmith, boilermaker, chip- 
per and caulker, plater, 70 cents (helpers to 
these trades 46 cents): burner 65 cents (helper 
45 cents); riveter 70 cents, riveter holder-on 55 
cents, riveter heater 50 cents, riveter passer 30 
cents, slabman 70 cents (helper 46 cents) ; welder 
55 cents with over six months’ experience, 60 
cents with over one year’s, 65 cents with over 
18 months’ and 70 cents with over 2 years’ 
experience; driller 70 cents (helper 45 cents), 
punch and shear operator 55 cents (helper 46 
cents), reamer and countersinker 524 cents 
(helpers 45 cents), bolter-up 47% cents, rigger 
554 cents (helper 46 cents) crane operator 583 
cents, tester-rivet 70 cents; machinist and 
machine fitter, millwright, coppersmith, steam 
and pipe fitter, electrician, moulder, pattern- 
maker, joiner, template maker, shipwright, 70 
cents (helpers to these trades 46 cents); painter 
65 cents, red-leader 46 cents, stage builder 473 
cents, sheet metal worker 70 cents (helper 46 
cents) labourer 42 cents, liner man 55 cents, 
slinger (hooker-on) 50 cents. 

The company may designate employees, who 
shall be termed “improved helpers” and be paid 
91 cents over the minimum helpers’ rate for 
the first six months and an additional 23 cents 
per hour for each succeeding six months until 
the end of the fourth year, after which they will 
receive the mechanics’ minimum rate of pay. 


9 
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Toronto, ONTARIO.—DUFFERIN SHIPBUILDING 
Co. Lrp., anp THrtrr EMPLOYEES (MEMBERS OF 
Tue INTERNATIONAL BrotTHERHOOD OF BoILER- 
MAKERS, IRON SHIPBUILDERS, WELDERS AND 
Hurrers, Locar 128, anD THE UNITED BroTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS, Loca 279. 


Agreement reached as the result of a board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
reported on page 1188 of this issue. Agreement 
to be in effect from June 1, 1941, until ten days 
after the cessation of hostilities. 

No discrimination against any employee by 
reason of his belonging to a union. It is the 
desire of all parties that all employees covered 
by this agreement be members of one of the 
two unions and the company will co-operate with 
the unions to try to secure these. 

Hours: 48 per week without limitation of 
daily hours. Present arrangement whereby the 
day shift gets Saturday afternoon off and the 
night shift works only five nights per week to 
be continued unless urgency of war demands 
make other arrangements necessary. 

Overtime: time and one-half for all time 
worked in excess of 48 hours per week or any 
time worked on any day in excess of the regular 
working hours as established in the company 
shipyard; time and one-half for all work on 
Sundays and five specified holidays; double time 
for three holidays. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: anglesmiths 824 
cents, burners 724 cents, bolters-up 60 cents, 
crane operators (electric) 674 cents, caulkers 
and chippers 824 cents, drillers 774 cents, 
holders-on 70 cents, liner fitters 674 cents, lofts- 
men 824 cents, machinists and engine fitters 824 
cents, machine operators (minor machines) 62% 
cents, plater and fitter 824 cents, rigger 724 
cents, reamer and countersinker 60 cents, rolls 
and press operator 824 cents, riveter 824 cents, 
rivet heater 6734 cents, rivet catcher (under 18 
years) 30 cents, rivet catcher (over 18 years) 
45 cents, rivet tester 823 cents, slinger 623 cents, 
stage builder and maintenance carpenters 724 
cents, welders (electric and acetylene) 82% 
cents, frame bender 823 cents, punch and shear 
operator 70 cents, helpers 50 cents, helpers after 
2 months 55 cents, helpers after a further 2 
months 57 cents, ships carpenters 85 cents, 
joiners 85 cents, shipwrights 85 cents, carpenters 
85 cents. 

Charge hands to be paid 5 cents per hour 
extra. 

Time and one-quarter to be paid for all “dirty 
work.” 

Bonus: a cost-of-living bonus will be paid in 
accordance with the principles enunciated in 
Order in Council P.C. 7440 and amendments 
thereto as interpreted by the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, with the understanding that 
June 1, 1941, shall be the base from which 
increase in the cost of living shall be computed. 

Apprentices to serve four years and are 
limited to one to every five journeymen 
mechanics and one apprentice for the shop. 
Apprentices to be paid from 25 cents per hour 
during the first six months, with a 5-cents per 
hour increase each six months during the four- 
year period, after which they will be paid the 
journeymen’s rate. 

The company may designate employees as 
helper apprentices and shall pay them 23 cents 
per hour over the helpers’ rate of 57 cents, for 
the first six months and 22 cents each succeed- 
ing six months; after two years helper appren- 
tices to receive the mechanics’ rate. 


Seniority, subject to ability, to govern lay- 
offs and rehiring of men. 

Any dispute which cannot be settled between 
the company and the shop committee will be 
referred to the Minister of Labour whose deci- 
sion will be fina] and binding. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
of agreements have recently been made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council and are sum- 
marized in the next article:— 


Tanning Industry, Province of Quebec 
(amendment). 

Fine Glove Manufacturing Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec (amendment). 

Work Glove Cutters, Province of Quebec 
(amendment). 

Work Glove Operators and Blockers, Prov- 
ince of Quebec (amendment). 

Women’s Cloak and Suit Industry, Prov- 
ince of Quebec (amendment). . 

Men’s and Boys’ Hat and Cap Industry, 
Province of Quebec (amendment). 

Paper Box (Uncorrugated Paper) Manufac- 
turing Industry, Province of Quebec 
(amendment). 

Sash and Door, Wrought Wood and Casket 
Manufacturing, Industry, Jonquiére and 
Kenogami (amendment). 

Building Trades, Montreal (correction). 

Building Trades, Val d’Or and Amos 
(amendment). 

Barbers, Sherbrooke. 

Barbers, Montreal. 

Funeral Undertakers, 
ment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Hull. 


Montreal (amend- 


Industrial Standards Act 


The following schcdules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below:— 


ONTARIO 


Carpenters, Ottawa. 
Electrical Workers, Ottawa. 
Plasterers, Ottawa. 

Barbers, Brockville. 

Barbers, Essex County. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Taxi Drivers, Prince Albert. 
Coal and Wood Industry, Regina. 
Beauty Culture Industry, Humboldt. 


ALBERTA 


Carpenters, Lethbridge. 
Carpenters, Red Deer and Sylvan Lake. 
Garages and Service Stations, Edmonton. 
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COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 
Recent Proceedings under the Act 
HE Collective Agreement Act was assented in Council and published in the Qucbec 


to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour GazerrTn, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act”, the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934”, continue in 
efféct for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in*conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
. employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Courcil 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Counci] and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 

35772—103 


Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerts, from June, 
1984, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1988. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent Proceedings under the Act include 
the amendment of nine agreements and the 
correction of another, all of which are sum- 
marized below, together with summaries of 
the agreements for barbers in Montreal and 
barbers and hairdressers in Sherbrooke and 
Hull and the amendment to the agreement for 
funeral undertakers at Montreal, which agree- 
ments and amendment were mentioned in the 
Lasour Gazerts for September. A request for 
the extension of a new agreement for barbers 
and hairdressers at Joliette was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette September 6, and 
one for barbers and hairdressers at Rouyn and 
Noranda in the issue of September 18. Re- 
quests for amendments to the following agree- 
ments were published in the Quebec Officeal 
Gazette, as follows: barbers and hairdressers 
at Hull, building trades in Chicoutimi and 
the Lake St. John district, printing trades in 
the Montreal district, building trades in St. 
Jerome (Terrebonne County), building trades 
at Val d@’Or and Amos, the fur industry at 
Quebec, in the September 13 issue; building 
trades at Montreal, elevator constructors 
throughout the province, barbers at Mont- 
real, building trades in Chicoutimi in the 
Lake St. John district and building trades at 
Montreal, in the issue of September Biriin 
addition, Orders in Council were published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette during September, 
approving or amending the constitution and 
bylaws of certain parity committees and otlers 
approving the levying of assessments by 
certain parity committees. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


TANNING InpusTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, dated September 6, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Sep- 
tember 13, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1940, page 282, February, 1941, page 
183 and August, page 1008). The last amend- 
ment (Lasour Gazetre, August, page 1008) 
increasing minimum wage rates by 2 cents per 
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hour is repealed. Minimum hourly wage 
rates are increased by 10 per cent, which in- 
crease 1s given as a war bonus and applies also 
to all employees governed by the agreement 
computed on wages in force June 1, 1941. 


Fine Gtove Manvracturinc’ Inopvusrry, 
PROVINCE OF QuEBEC—An Order in Council, 
dated September 25, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, September 27, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazerte, April, 1941, page 472, and 
July, page 854.) 

Wages: the following is added to the wage 
scales for both the operators, examiners and 
blockers and the cutters: “An increase of 10 
per cent shall be in force from October 1, 1941, 
and shall be added to the wages now paid, after 
the increases in force have been calculated.” 


Work Grove Cutrsers, PRovINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, dated September 25, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Sep- 
tember 27, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1940, page 282, and March, 1941, page 
333). 

Wages: the following is added: “An increase 
of 10 per cent shall be in force from October 1, 
1941, to December 31, 1942, and shall be added 
to the wages now paid, after the increases in 
force have been calculated.” 

Work GtiovE OPERATORS AND BLOCKERS, 
Province or Qurssc—An Order in Council, 
dated September 25, and published in the 
Quebee Official Gazette, September 27, amends 
the previous Orders in Council. (LAsour 
Gazerrr, September, 1940, page 971, and March, 
1941, page 333.) 

Wages: the following is added: “A new in- 
crease of 10 per cent shall be in force from 
October 1, 1941, and shall be added to the 


wages now paid, after the increases in force 
have been calculated.” 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Women’s CLoak AND Surr Inpustry, Prov- 
INCE OF QurEBEC—An Order in Council, dated 
September 22, and published in the Quebec 
Oficial Gazette, September 27, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazerte, October, 1937, page 1157, 
May, 1940, page 496, August, page 866 and 
November, page 1202). 

Wages: a general increase of 124 per cent 
by way of war bonus to cover the increased cost 
of living is made effective. This increase applies 


to the minimum rates and also to all em- 
ployees actually receiving wages in excess of the 


minimum rates, whether on a time or piece’ 


work basis. Minimum hourly wage rates (with 
increase added): full skilled cutters 90 cents, 
semi-skilled cutters, 62 cents, trimmers 673 cents, 
fur tailors 73 cents, assistant fur tailors 494 
cents, button sewers, general hands and exam- 
iners 38 cents. Minimum hourly rates for crafts 
who may work on a piece or week work basis: 
skilled operators (male) 90 cents, skilled oper- 
ators (female) 72 cents, section operators (male 


or female) 90 cents, top pressers 90 cents, 
machine pressers 90 cents, under pressers 84 
cents, piece pressers 51 cents, lining makers 47 
cents, finisher 47 cents, shirt makers 47 cents, 
machine basters, hand basters and_ special 
machine operators 494 cents, semi-skilled oper- 
ators (male) 62 cents, semi-skilled operators 
(female) 56 cents. 

Apprentices are limited to 5 per cent of the 
skilled workers employed in any establishment. 
Apprentice operators, pressers and _ cutters, 
trimmers and fur tailors to be paid from $7.88 
per week to start to $24.75 after three years; 
apprentice skirt makers, lining makers, finishers, 
button sewers, examiners and general hands, 
machine basters, hand basters and_ special 
machine operators to complete apprenticeship 
in two years and to be paid from $7.88 to start 
to $14.63 after 18 months. 


MeEn’s AND Boy’s Hat anp Cap MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE oF QuEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, dated September 22, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Sep- 
tember 27, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE, 
April, 1940, page 389). 

The agreement is to continue in effect until 
January 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. 

Wages: the wages of all workers employed 
as cutters, operators, blockers and lining makers 
to be increased by 10 per cent over the wages 
received by them as of June 30, 1941, the first 
5 per cent until September 30, 1941, and the 
additional 5 per cent from October 1, 1941. 
The minimum weekly wage rates for skilled 
workers, from October 1, 1941, for a 44-hour 
week are: cutters $26.40; operators $24.20; 
blockers $19.14 and lining makers $15.95. In 
establishments where the piece work system is 
in force, there shall be an increase of 5 per 
cent over and above the prices paid before 
July 1, 1941, this increase to be effective until 
September 30, 1941, and a further increase of 
5 per cent from October 1, 1941. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Paper Box (UNcorrucateD Paper) Manvu- 
FACTURING InpuUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, dated September 6, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Sep- 
tember 13, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (LaBour GAZETTE, 
April, 1939, page 528, September, page 950, 
May, 1940, page 496, December, page 1310, 
April, 1941 page 473 and June, page 704). 


Hours: for the night shifts, hours are between 
the quitting and starting time of the day shift, 
on Monday to Friday inclusive. 

Wages: employees on night shift to be paid 
20 per cent higher than the day rate and over- 
time to be computed on the 20 per cent higher 
rate. 

Printing Department 


Special conditions are now stipulated for this 
department. 

Hours in the Montreal district are 48 per 
week; in the Quebec district 48 per week and 
45 for night work. 

Overtime in both districts: time and one-half 
for first three hours; thereafter, double time, 
except in rural districts in the Quebec district, 
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where overtime is payable at time and one- 
quarter; all work on Saturday afternoons, Sun- 
days and holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates in Montreal dis- 
trict; journeymen compositors, machine key- 
board operators and castermen, also pressmen 
on certain types of presses, 82 cents in the 
Island of Montreal and within 10 miles of it, 
(zone 1), 70 cents in eleven other cities and 
large towns (zone 11) and 66 cents in the rest 
of the district (zone 111); pressemen on other 
types of presses 68 cents and 87 cents in zone 
1, 58 and 74 cents in zone 11 and 55 and 70 
cents in zone 111; assistant pressmen 68 cents 
in zone 1, 58 cents in zone 11 and 55 cents in 
zone 111; press feeders from 40 to 68 cents in 
zone 1, 34 to 58 cents in zone 11 and 32 to 55 
cents in zone ll11. 

Apprentices in the Montreal district limited 
to one to each three journeymen; apprenticeship 
is 6 years. Apprentice compositors to be paid 
from 18 cents to 74 cents in zone 1, from 15 to 
63 cents in zone 11 and from 14 to 59 cents 
in zone 111. Apprentice pressmen from 18 to 
61 cents in zone 1, 15 to 52 cents in zone 11 
and 14 to 49 cents in zone III. 

Minimum wage rates in the Quebec district 
(judicial districts of Quebec, Beauce, Mont- 
magny, Kamouraska, Rimouski, Gaspé and those 
parts of the districts of St. Francois and 
Arthabaska not in the Montreal district): 
journeymen typographers, linotypists and mono- 
tynists $29.50 per week or 62 cents per hour; 
all other journeymen $28 per week or 59 cents 
per hour. In the rural judicial districts, how- 
ever, these wage rates may be 20 per cent lower. 
Journeymen on night shifts $2 per week extra, 
apprentices $1 per week extra. Employees on 
night shift to be paid 20 per cent extra. 

Appentices in the Quebec district to be paid 
from $5 per week in first year to $18 during 
second half of fifth year. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 


Products 
SasH AND Door, WroucHtT Wood AND 
CaSKET MANUFACTURING, JONQUIERE AND 
KenocamMi—An Order in Council, dated 


September 11, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, September 13, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazertz, November, 1940, page 1202, 
July, 1939, page 728, November, 1939, page 
1183 and April, 1941, page 473). 

Wages: wage rates for operators (that is an 
emvloyee in the box industry, working on ma- 
chines and repeating similar work each day, 
but not employees having practical knowledge 
of the trade) to be paid 10 cents per hour 
during first year, to 27 cents during fourth 
year; employee piling up wood 25 cents. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Burpine Trapes, Monrreau..—A correction 
to the Order in Council which was summarized 
in the Lasour GazettE, September, page 1160, 
was published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 27, but does not affect the sum- 
mary. 

BuitpIng Trapes, Val D’OrR anp Amos.— 
An Order in Council, dated September 25, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 


September 27, amends the previous Order in 
Council for these trades (Lasour Gazerrs, 
June, 1941, page 704). 


Wages: all hourly wage rates are increased 
by 5 cents per hour: weekly rates by $2.40 per 
week. The additional remuneration for carters 
supplying horses is no longer mentioned. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, SHERBROOKE.—An Order in Council, 
dated August 20, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 23, makes obligatory 
the terms of an agreement between Le 
Syndicat des Maitres-Barbiers du District de 
St. Frangois, Inc., (The Union of Master 
Barbers of the District of St. Francis, Inc.) 
and Le Syndicat des Employés-Barbiers du 
District de St. Fran¢gois (The Union of Em- 
ployed Barbers of the District of St. Francis). 


The agreement, which is to be in effect from 
August 23, 1941 to August 22, 1942, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice, covers 
the city of Sherbrooke, and Lennoxville, Magog, 
Windsor Mills, Bromptonville and Richmond 
and within 5 miles of them. 

Hours during which barber shop may be 
Open are specified for each municipality, but 
every employee to have six consecutive hours 
off cach week. 

Minimum wages for barbers: $13 per week 
plus 70 per cent of receipts over $20; extra 
employees, $2 per day plus 70 per cent ot 
receipts over $3 made by the employee. 

Minimum prices for services to be charged 
customers in each municipality are included. 

Apprentices limited to one in a shop, and to 
serve three years, and be paid from $5 per week 
after six moaths to $9 during third year. 


Barsers, MontreaL.—An Order in Council, 
dated August 18, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, August 28, extends the terms 
of the Agreement (Lasour GAzeTtTE, September, 
1938, page 1045, November, page 1301, Decem- 
ber, page 1424, April, 1989, page 435, and 
September, page 951) to September 8, 1941. 


Another Order in Council, dated August 20, 
and published in the Quebee Official Gazette, 
August 23, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between Le Syndicat Professionnel 
des Maitres Barbiers de Montreal, Inc. (The 
Professional Union of Master Barbers of 
Montreal, Inc.), L’Association des Maitres 
Barbiers et Coiffeurs de Montréal, et District, 
Inc. (The Association of Master Barbers and 
Hairdressers of Montreal and District, Inc.), 
L’Association corporative indépendante des 
Maitres Barbiers de Il’Ile de Montréal, Inc. 
(The Corporative Independent Association_ of 
Master Barbers of the Island of Montreal, Inc. 
The Master Barbers and Men’s Hairdressers 
of Montreal, and La Corporation des Coiffeurs, 
section des Maitres. The Corporation of Hair- 
dressers, Masters’ Section), on the one part; 
and La Corporation des Coiffeurs, section des 
Compagnons (The Corporation of Hairdressers, 
Journeymen’s Section), L’Association Protectrice 
des Employés-Barbiers de Montréal, Inc. (The 
Protective Association of Employed Barbers 
of Montreal, Inc. and L’Union Internationale 
des Employés-Barbiers d’Amérique, Local 455 
(The International Union of Barbers of 
America, Local 455). - 
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The agreement, which is to be in effect from 
August 23, 1941, to August 22, 1942, and there- 
aiter from year to year, subject to notice, covers 
the Island of Montreal, the city of St. Lambert 


and the municipality of St. Antoine de 
Longueuil. 
Hours: 55 per week for barbers, 48 per 


week for manicurist. 

Minimum wage rates for journeymen barbers: 
$17 per week plus a commission of 50 per cent 
of all receipts in excess of $25 made by the 
barber in the week; extra journeymen 30 cents 
per hour plus 10 per cent of receipts on all gross 
receipts up to $25 inclusively made by him in 
the week, but if receipts exceed $25 he shall 
receive the regular journeymen’s rate; mani- 
curists to be paid $7 per week plus a commission 
of 50 per cent of receipts over $12. 

A scale of minimum charges for services to 
customers is included in the agreement, with a 
minimum charge of 35 cents for a haircut for 
ee Mondays to Fridays, 40 cents on Satur- 

ay. 

Apprenticeship to be for three years, with one 
apprentice allowed to two journeymen; appren- 
tices to be paid from $5 per week during second 
six months to $13 during sixth six months. 


FuneraAL UNprerTAKERS, #Monrreau.—An 
Order in Council, dated July 30, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 2, 
extends the term oi this agreement (LAsBour 
GazettE, June, 1940, page 610 and May, 1941, 
page 593) to October 4, 1941. 


BARBERS AND HarrpRESSERS, Huii—An 
Order in Council dated August 27, and pub- 
lished in the Quebec Official Gazette, August 
30, makes obligatory the terms of an agree- 
ment between L’Association des Maitres 
Barbiers du district de Hull (The Association 
of Master Barbers of the District of Hull) and 
Le Syndicat Interprofesionnel (The Interpro- 
fessional Union). 


The agreement, which is to be in effect from 
August 30, 1941, to August 29, 1942, and there- 
after from year to year, subject. to notice, 
applies to the city of Hull, the town of 
Buckingham and within 10 miles of them. 

Hours: 56 per week: all employees entitled 
to six consecutive hours off per week except 
in week when there is a holiday: in Hull, barber 
shops closed at 1 p.m. Wednesdays except in 
week in which there is a holiday. 


Minimum wages: in Hull and within 10 miles 
of it, $16 per week plus 60 per cent of all re- 
ceipts in excess of $25 made by the emloyee; 
in Buckingham and within 10 miles of it, $138 
oo week plus 50 per cent of receipts in excess 
of $20 made by the employee. 

A scale of minimum charges to customers is 
included with haircuts for adults 35 cents (40 
cents on Saturday). 

One apprentice allowed to each shop; appren- 
tices to serve 24 years, and to be paid from 
$4 per week during second six months to $11 
during fifth six months. 


Parity CoMMITTEES 


The constitution and by-laws of the parity 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Order in Council, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
September 138, 20 and 27. 

Barbers, Sherbrooke. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec. 
Barbers, Montreal. 

Hairdressers, Montreal (amendment). 
Building trades, Montreal. 

Retail stores, Coaticook. 


Notices were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, September 6, 18, 20, and 27, 
that authorization was given by Order in 
Council for the parity committees to levy 
assessments on employers and employees 
parties to the following agreements: 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Chicoutimi and 
Lake St. John District (amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe, 
(amendment). 

Retail stores, Quebec. 

Shoe manufacturing industry, Provinee of 
Quebec. 

Building trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John District. 

Furniture industry, Province of Quebec. 

Barbers, Sherbrooke. 

~ Barbers, Montreal. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Quebec. 
Building trades, Montreal. 
Bakers, Granby. 

Building trades, Sorel. 

Retail stores, Coaticook. 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


N six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 
Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him call a conference of representatives of 


employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
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may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
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the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and of amendments to them 
are given in the Lasour Gazette, October, 
page 1077. Schedules of wages and hours 
recently made binding by Orders in Council 
under these Acts are summarized below. 


Ontario 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, OrrawA—An Order in Council, 
dated September 12, and published in ‘The 
Ontario Gazette, September 20, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for the carpentry industry in the city of 
Ottawa and adjacent suburban area, to be in 
effect from September 30, 1941, “ during 
pleasure.” 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week on shift work; those on night shifts to 
receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time an one half for first four 
hours; thereafter, and all work on Sundays and 
five specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rates for carpenters: 90 cents 
per hour. The Advisory Committee may fix a 
special minimum rate for a handicapped worker. 

Apprentices are governed by the Apprentic- 
ship Act. 


EvecrricAL Workers, OrrawA.—An Order 
in Council, dated September 12, and published 
in The Ontario Gazette, September 20, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours for the electrical repair and construction 
industry, in the city of Ottawa and adjacent 
suburban area, from September 30, 1941, 
“during pleasure.” 


Hours: 8 per day, Mondays to Fridays in- 
elusive, a 40-hour week. However, overtime 
may be worked for 4 hours Saturday morning 
at straight time. On shift work, those on night 
shifts to receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time an one half; work on Sundays 
and six specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 
electrical workers 85 cents until January l, 
1942, and 90 cents thereafter; helpers 50 cents. 
A special minimum rate may be established by 
the Advisory Board for any handicapped 
workers. 

The number of helpers and apprentices shall 
not exceed one to the first one or two journey- 
men, two if three or four journeymen employed, 
three if five jourmeymen employed and 4 if six 
or more journeymen on any job. 

Apprentices are governed by the Apprentice- 
ship Act. 


PLASTERERS, OrrawA—An Order in Council, 
dated September 12, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, September 20, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
in the plastering industry in the city of Ottawa 
and adjacent suburban area, to be in effect 
from September 30, 1941, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. On shift work, those on night shifts to 
receive 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 

Overtime: time and one half until midnight 
Mondays to Fridays, and to 5 pm. on Satur- 
days; all other overtime and all work on Sun- 
days and five specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum wage rate for plasterers: $1 per 
hour. The Advisory Committee may fix a 
special minimum rate for a handicapped worker. 

Apprentices are governed by The Apprentice- 
ship Act. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, BrocKVILLE.—A correction was pub- 
lished in The Ontario Gazette, September 6, 
to the schedule for this trade (Lasour Gazerte, 
September, page 1168), making the rate for 
full-time barbers on a commission basis, $12.50 
per week plus 60 per cent of proceeds in excess 
of $19 from the work of the employee. 


~Barpers, Essex County—An Order’ in 
Council, dated September 5, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, September 13, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages and: 
hours for the barbering industry in the County 
of Essex except the city Windsor and that 
part of Wheatley lying in the county of Kent, 
to be in effect from September 238, 1941, 
“during pleasure.” 

Hours are those during which barber shops 
are permitted to be open by municipal bylaw. 

Minimum wages for full time barber: $18 per 
week or $13 per week plus 50 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $19 from the work of the 
employee, plus an extra 10 per cent of the 
proceeds in excess of $30 from the work of 
the employee. 

A scale of minimum prices is included, of 
which 40 cents is the price of a haircut or 
trim for adults. 


Saskatchewan 


Transportation and Public Utilities: Local 
Transportation 

Taxi Drivers, Prince ALBeErtT—An Order 

in Council, approved August 25, and published 

in The Saskatchewan Gazette, September 15, 

makes binding the terms of a schedule of 


wages and hours for the taxi industry in the 
city of Prince Albert and within five miles 
of it. 

Hours: 10 per day, divided into two shifts, 
with an interval of one hour between shifts, 
6 days per week, a 60-hour week. 
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Overtime: 25 cents per hour; no employee to 
iF required to work more than 15 hours in any 

ay. 

Minimum wage rates: full time employee, 25 
per cent of gross earnings of the car driven by 
him, with a guarantee of $12 per week; part- 
time employees, 25 cents per hour, with at least 
75 cents in any one day. 

A scale of minimum charges to customers is 
included. 

Trade 


Coat AND Woop InpustrRy, Recina—An order 
in Council, dated September 22, and published 
in The Saskatchewan Gazette, September 30, 
amends the previous Order in Council for this 
industry (Lasour Gazerrn, November, 1940, 
page 1204) by the following addition: 

Hours: the 54-hour week is in effect from 
October to March inclusive and the 49-hour week 
from April to September inclusive. 


Bonus: from October 1, 1941, all employees 
shall receive a cost of living bonus of not less 
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than 18 per cent of the wages in the schedule 
in addition to the minimum wage rates. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Beauty Cutture Inpustry, Humsotpt.—An 
Order in Council approved September 22, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, Sep- 
tember 30, makes binding the terms of a 
schedule of wages and hours for the beauty 
culture industry in the town of Humboldt and 
within five miles of it. 


Hours: 48 per week 

Overtime: 30 cents per hour for experienced 
employees, 25 cents for inexperienced employees. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: for full time 
experienced employees, $13; for inexperienced 
employees from $7.50 per week during first four 
months to $11.50 during third four months; 
part-time employees, 30 cents per hour for 
experienced employees and 25 cents for in- 
experienced. 

A scale of minimum charges to customers is 
included. 


Alberta 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CarRPEeNTERS, LetHprmceE—An Order in 
Council, dated August 26, and published in 
The Alberta Gazette, August 30, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
for the carpentering industry, in the city of 
Lethbridge and within ten miles of its main 
post office, from September 9, 1941 to Sep- 
tember 8, 1942, or thereafter during pleasure. , 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 


week. 
Overtime: time and one half for first four 
hours; thereafter, and all work on Sundays and 


five specified holidays, double time. Extra shifts 
where not for three consecutive nights to be 
paid at overtime rates; if worked for three 


Sie a dah nights or more, 8 hours’ pay for 
7 hours’ work. 
Minimum hourly wage rates: journeymen 


carpenters, 90 cents, a carpenter in charge of 
work $1. 

Apprentices to serve four years and to be paid 
from 40 cents per hour during first year to 70 
cents during fourth year. One apprentice 
allowed to three journeymen. 


CaRPENTERS, Rep Drer AND SytvAN LakE.— 
An Order in Council, dated September 9, and 
published in The Alberta Gazette, September 
15, makes binding the terms of a schedule of 
wages and hours for the carpentering industry 
in the Red Deer and Sylvan Lake area, to be 
in effect from September 25, 1941, to September 
24, 1942, or thereafter “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week. On night shift, 8 hours’ pay for 734 hours’ 
work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; work on Sundays 
and four specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rate for carpenters: 
90 cents. 


Trade 


GARAGES AND Service Stations, EpMonton.— 
See below under “Service: Custom and 
Repair.” 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGES AND SrRvice StaTIoNs, EpMoNTON — 
An Order in Council, dated August 26, and 
published in The Alberta Gazette, August 30, 
makes binding the terms of a schedule of wages 
and hours for the automotive repair and gaso- 
line service station industry, in the city of 
Edmonton. 


Hours: 9 per day, 6 days per week, a 54-hour 
week. The regular shift of 9 hours to be per- 
formed between 8 a.m. and 11 p.m. and the hours 
to be continuous, less one hour for meals. All 
mechanics to be allowed one-half day off each 
week. 

Vacation: mechanics and salaried employees, 
that is, partsmen, gas-pump attendants, front- 
end men and service salesmen directly connected 
with automotive construction and repair work 
(not automobile salesmen or office employees) to 
receive one week’s vacation, with pay each year. 

Overtime: time and one-half; mechanical 
work done on Sundays and on six specified 
holidays, time and one-half. (This does not 
apply to front-end men or gas-service men.) 

Minimum wage rates: first class mechanics, 
80 cents per hour; second class mechanics, 70 
cents; non-mechanical service station employees, 
$15 per week, watchmen and greasemen, 50 
cents per hour or 40 per cent of the labour 
price quoted, night watchmen, 334 cents. 

Apprentices to be paid from $7.50 per week 
during first three months to 45 and 50 cents 
during fourth year. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, SEPTEMBER, 1941 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE official index number of the cost of 
living in Canada, calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the base 
period 1935 to 1939 as 100, advanced from 
113-7 for the beginning of August to 114-7 
for the beginning of September due to a large 
extent to higher prices for foods. Appreciable 
advances were recorded in the clothing and 
home furnishings groups and smaller advances 
in the fuel and light as well as in the mis- 
cellaneous group. The rent group was un- 
changed. In foods the largest increases were 
recorded in dairy products and eggs but all 
sub-groups were higher with the exception 
of vegetables and cereals. Comparative figures 
for the total index for certain dates are 114-7 
for the beginning of September: 113-7 for 
August; 106-4 for September, 1940; and 
100-8 for August, 1939. The increase between 
August, 1939 and September, 1941 was 13:8 
per cent; foods being up in the same compari- 
son 24-2 per cent, clothing 17-3 per cent, 
home furnishings and services 14-8 per cent, 
fuel and light 12-0 per cent, rent 5-7 per cent, 
and miscellaneous 5:0-per cent. The total 
index for the beginning of September was 5:8 
per cent lower than the average for 1929. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of ex- 
penditure of 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1988. The average expendi- 
ture was $1,453.90 divided as follows Food 
(31-3 per cent), $448; Shelter (19-1 per cent) 
$269.50; Fuel and Light (6-4 per cent), $90.50; 
Clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; Home Fur- 
nishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; Miscellaneous 
(22-6 per cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes Health 
(4-3 per cent), $60.80, Personal Care (1-7 
per cent), $23.90, Transportation (5:6 per 
cent), $79.30, Recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10, 
Life Insurance (5-2 per cent), $73.30. Other 
expenditure not directly represented in the 
index was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and_ services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 103-8; November, 104:3; December, 


104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 
104-3; March, 105-5; April, 105°5; May, 
105-3; June, 105°3; July, 106°4; August, 
106-8; September, 107-9; October, 108-4; 


November, 109-7; December, 110-0; January, 
1941, 110-4 February, 110-1; March, 110-2; 


April, 110-7; May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 
114-9; August, 117-7; September, 119-4. 

The table of cost of living index numbers 
in eight cities, calculated. by the Bureau to 
indicate regional changes is not included in 
this issue, no figures for September being 
available. The figures are published by the 
Bureau for alternate months only. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 continued upward during Septem- 
ber, advancing gradually week by week. For 
the week ended September 26 the index was 
92-8 as compared with 91-9 for the week ended 
August 29, and 91-0 for that ended August 1. 
Of the eight main groups in the weekly index 
six showed advances and two were unchanged. 
The textiles and textile products group 
advanced 1-6 points due mainly to higher prices 
for raw cotton, cotton fabrics and knit goods; the 
vegetable products group 1:1 points due largely 
to increases for vegetable oils and tea; the 
animal products group 1-3 points due to higher 
prices for raw furs, oils and fats: and the 
chemical products group due mainly to higher 
prices for soap. 

Comparative figures for the general index 
are 92-8 for the week ended September 26; 
91-8 for the month of August; 83-1 for Sep- 
tember, 1940; 72-3 for August, 1939, prewar; 
63-5 for February, 1933, the low point during 
the depression; and 98-4 for August, 1929, the 
high point during that year. Since the out- 
break of war the general index has advanced 
about 28 per cent; and Canadian farm products 
about 25 per cent down to the end of Septem- 
ber. Producers’ goods advanced about 27 per 
cent and consumers’ goods about 28 per cent 
between August, 1939, and August, 1941, the 
latest date for which this information is avail- 
able. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of September of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
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prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal 
oil. Information as to the prices of the 
foregoing with the exception of milk and 
bread is obtained by the correspondents of 
the Lasour Gazerrse. The prices of milk, bread, 
fuel and the rates for rent are obtained by 
the Bureau of Statistics and by the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 

Localities in the list of cities on page 13828 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour Gazette, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940, and on 
December 5 a further extension was announced 
to include the city of Calgary effective on 
and after January 1, 1941 (Lasour Gaznxrrn, 
December, 1940, page 1227). The rental figures 
in the table for the beginning of September, 
1941, are, therefore, for these cities, the same 
as the beginning of January, 1940. (LaBour 
GazeTtTr, February, 1940, page 183.) 

On April 18, 1941, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board announced that the cities of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and _ Fort 
William in the Province of Ontario and the 
town of Truro, Nova Scotia, had been added 
to the areas under rent control and on April 
23 extension of control to Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Oshawa, Belleville and Peterboro 
was announced. In all these cities effective 
on and after May 1, 1941, the maximum rentals 
in force are those prevailing on January 2, 
1941, or, if the accommodation was not rented 
on that date, the rental payable under the 
latest lease in 1940. The cities of Moncton, 
Hamilton and Regina were added to the list 
effective on and after July 1, 1941 and effective 
on and after September 1, 1941, Brockville 
was included. The rental figures in the table 
for the beginning of September, 1941, are 
therefore for these cities the same as at the 
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beginning of January, 1941. (Lasour GaZzeTTE, 


February, 1941, page 192). 


Retail Prices 


Retail prices of meats at the beginning of 
September continued upward with the excep- 
tion of lamb for which a seasonal decline was 
recorded. It was reported by the Department 
of Agriculture that consumption of pork de- 
clined sharply in August, as requested, in order 
that more bacon and ham might be available 
for export to the United Kingdom. This 
resulted in an increased demand for beef not 
usual at that season. Retail prices of beef have 
advanced in the average month by month since 
the end of 1940, sirloin steak averaging 34-6 
cents per pound at the beginning of September, 
34:5 cents at August 1, and 29-9 cents for 
December, 1940, as compared with 27-7 cents 
at September 1, 1989. Rib roast averaged 29°3 
cents at September 1, 29-1 cents at August 1 
and 25 cents at December 1, 1940. Lamb 
averaged 1:7 cents per pound lower at Sep- 
tember 1, than one month previously which 
was the high point during the year. Fresh loin 
of pork averaged 32-8 cents per pound at 
September 1, 32:5 cents at August 1, as com- 
pared with the low price for 1941 of 24-5 cents 
Sliced bacon 
averaged 43:1 cents per pound at September 1, 
42-5 cents at August 1, and 32-1 cents at the 
beginning of the year as compared with 33-1 
cents at September 1, 1939. Prices of fresh 
meats tended to be higher in Ontario and 
British Columbia than in other provinces while 
bacon was higher than the average in most 
localities in the western provinces. The price 
of lard has advanced about five cents per pound 
in the last two months averaging 16-2 cents 
for September 1, and 11-1 cents for July 1. 

The price of fresh eggs was substantially 
higher averaging 42-1 cents per dozen for Sep- 
tember 1, as compared with 38-4 the previous 
month and 34:4 cents for September, 1940. 


The price for September 1, 1939 was 32-8 cents. 


Stocks of eggs in cold storage at the beginning 
of September, 1941, were about 11 million 
dozen as compared with 8-6 mullion at the 
same date in 1940. Increases of one cent per 
quart in the price of milk were reported from 
a number of cities in Saskatchewan and Alberta 
and the Dominion average price advanced from 
11-5 cents to 11-7 cents per quart as compared 
with 10-8 cents at September 1, 1939. The 
production of creamery butter in August was 
about 10 per cent less than in July but about 
five per cent greater than in August, 1940. The 
total for the first eight months of the current 
year was 7:2 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding period in 1940. Stocks in storage 
at September 1, 1941 were about 61-9 million 
pounds or 7 per cent greater than at September 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA AND 
THE PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN THE TOTAL INDEX SINCE AUGUST, 1939 





Prices as at the beginning of each month—Average prices in 1935-1939=100” 
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November............ 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 3-0 
December, 5.4. .):.. <2 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 3-0 
Wear #10. 4.2) 100-6 103°8 101-2 100°7 101-4 101-4 101: 5... |e ee he 
1940 
ANNA Y. oo). sled t's. clei 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 3-0 
PEDrUAT Vs! eee. ee 104-5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 3-0 
Marche ws. Vee matt 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 3°8 
I DTULEA SA TERE Ue 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 3°8 
DY RA ae resis cco eietnes 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 4-1 
BUDOMAee: Rachie Bee 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 4-1 
cE Ne (ie eee. arc 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 4-8 
PUTS Gye, chit s cach 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 5-1 
September............ 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 5-6 
October ss jsee cen bu 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 6-2 
Novem bers io. )s 2 «ls 108-7 107-7 108°5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 6-9 
Wecember. Sites: «cf 109-1 107:7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 7-1 
MACH yea ae 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 1O5®6) |e cseececeie 
1941 
WANUAU Var cts wes conte 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 108-3 7-4 
Hebruaryee. eens as 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 108-2 7°3 
BT Chinas sop stares atvvenne 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 108-2 7:3 
DELLS Sectn sp access 110-1 107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 108-6 7-7 
May a seit . Glaklbeck oa:s 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 109-4 8-5 
JUNOT AE cn RATES os 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 110-5 9-6 
RU Weeder ert rsre acc rbie ake elete 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105:6 111-9 11-0 
August selene. . s} 121-3 109-7 110°5 115-7 114-3 106-1 113-7 12-8 
September... 02 '.0asi 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 114-7 13-8 





*For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939= 100. 


+An Order in Council of December 16, 1940, P.C. 7440, as amended on June 27, 1941, 
P.C. 4643, provides for a cost of living bonus of 25 cents per week for each one per cent of 
increase in the official index number measured from August, 1939. For convenience the 
percentage increase each month as compared with August, 1939, is shown in the right hand 
column. These figures may be used to bring up to date the table on page 5 of the supplement 
to the Labour Gazette for July 1941, entitled “Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy.” For Sep- 
tember, 1941, the figure to be inserted is 113-8. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 








Commodities Unit | Sept.| Sept.} Sept.] Sept.| Sept.} Sept.} Sept.] Sept. peEe pepe Frits Sept.} Aug. | Sept. 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1933 | 1937 | 1989 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
Cc c c. Cc Cc Cc. Cc. Cc Cc c cy c Cc Cc 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 25-3 | 24-2 | 26-2 | 38-7 | 40- 30-2 | 30-1 | 37-6 | 22-0 | 27-9 | 27-7 | 30-7 | 34-5 | 34-6 
Beef, round steak....... Ibe Sea aber oe 22-9 | 36-1 | 35- 25-1 | 24-5 | 32-4 | 17-6 | 23-1 | 28-2 | 26-6 | 30-0 | 30-2 
Beef, rib roast.......... LD mo fieteetey ces levered 20-9 | 33-8 | 31- 22-6 | 22-1 | 29-6 | 16-5 | 20-3 | 20-4 | 23-0 | 29-1a} 29-34 
Beef, shoulder.......... lb. 17-5 | 16-6 | 17-5 | 27-7 | 25- 16-2 | 16-1 | 23-3 | 11-5 | 14-8 | 15-3 | 17-5 | 20-96) 20-96 
Beef, stewing........... oh a Wee) te Rae Lae eee 26: 12-3 | 12-6 | 19-2 9-0 | 12-0 | 12-5 | 14-4 | 17-1 | 17-3 
Veal, forequarter....... lb. | 18-0 | 17-6 | 19-8 | 27-6 | 28- 18-4 | 19-4 | 24-6 | 11-8 | 14-7 | 15-6 | 17-0 | 19-3 | 21-6 
Mutton, hindquarter...| lb. | 21-4 | 20-9 | 23-5 | 36-8 | 35- 27-3 | 30-2 | 31-6 | 18-8 | 23-1 | 22-6 | 29-Oc} 35-1c| 33-4c 
Pork, fresh, from ham.| lb. | 20-8 | 19-6 | 22-8 | 39-3 | 41-5 | 31-1 | 32-9 | 32-6 | 17-2 | 24-6 | 23-5 | 23-4 | 28-6 | 29-1 
Pork, salt mess......... Ib. | 18-7 | 17-9 | 19-6 | 35-0 | 37-0 | 26-6 | 28-5 | 28-5 | 15-6 | 20-9 | 20-9 | 20-5 | 23-1 | 23-5 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 26-7 | 26-8 | 29-9 | 51-1 | 58- 42-5 | 45-3 | 41-3 | 21-0 | 31-9 | 29-6 | 29-3 | 37-6 | 39-8 
Bacon, sliced........... De eae leh al ok, ae 63-3 | 41-4 | 49-3 | 45-6 | 24-1 | 35-3 | 33-1 | 32-6 | 42-5 | 43-1 
Pes Salt icod ype vet. | ere | 2D I lA 24- 21-6 | 21-1 | 21-0 | 17-9 | 18-4 | 18-6 | 19-5 | 20-7 | 20-9 
Fish, finnan haddie... TD een nee es Ged lot. al Seen 21: 20-5 | 20-6 | 20-7 | 16-2 | 16-9 | 17-5 | 18-2 | 20-0 | 20-1 
TAPAS ee Ib. | 18-7 | 17-9 | 20-5 | 37-0 | 36-9 | 22-5 | 24-9 | 21-9 | 12-8 | 17-1 | 11-2 | 10-6 | 14-0 | 16-2 
Pgeshireshs, .Ree ec uc. doz. | 31-7 | 29-8 | 37-2 | 55-7 | 68- 85-8 | 41-4 | 47-4 | 24-4 | 34-5 | 32-8d] 34-4d| 38-4d| 42-1d 
Eigesy COOKIDE Reine. <c: doz. | 30-1 | 27-7 | 33-7 | 50-8 | 63- 32-4 | 37-1 | 41-5 | 19-5 | 28-8 | 25-9 | 27-3 | 33-2f| 36-8f 
SAO oe Bae ene qt. | 8-4.) 8-4] 8-7-1 29-41 15-1 | 11-5 | 11-5 112-1 | 9-3 | 10-7 | 10-8 | 11-0 | 11-8 | 11-7 
neker, Gainy. Hees lb 29-0 | 29-0 | 34-2 | 47-9 | 62: 36-7 | 37-3 | 41-8 | 21-0 | 27-4 | 22-8 | 23-6 | 35-4 | 38-7 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. | 33-8 | 33-3 | 88-9 | 52-8 | 68- 42-8 | 40-9 | 46-0 | 24-3 | 31-4 | 26-2 | 26-5 | 40-0 | 41-3 
Cheese, Canadian, mild| lb. | 20-1 | 21-1 | 23-0 | 31-0 | 38-8 | 26-6 |31-2h | 33-2h| 19-6h| 23-3h| 21-5h| 23-8h| 26-7 | 28-8 
Beene WIG: ELA soe ee lb. 4-4 4-6 one 7:8 g- 6-9 7-6 7-9 5-9 (fey 6-5 6-7 6-8 6-8 
AE NA oo ae 3°8 3:6 4-3 6-8 8- 4-8 5-4 5-4 3°3 4-6 2-9 3°6 3-8 3°6 
Rolled oats, bulk...... lb 4-9 4-9 4-9 8-0 8- 5-6 5-8 6-4 5:0 6-0 5-0 5-3 5-3 5-3 
FBRICO ec Lis eiathes ehenvets clove 6:6 6-1 6-8 | 11-9 | 16- 9-3 | 10-9 | 10-4 8-0 8-2 8-2 9-0 | 10-0 | 10-2 
Tomatoes, canned, 24’s.| tim |).....]....c2]......|.0225- 21- 19-1 | 16-0 | 15-8 | 11-8 | 13-1 | 10-6 | 13-2 |] 14-0 | 18-9 
Peas, canned, 2’s....--. 20 ee Te ee 20-0 | 21-2 | 18-7 | 17-3 | 16-1 | 11-9 | 11-9 | 10-6 | 11-6 | 12-4 | 12-4 
Corn, canned, 2’s.....-- I Da BS ee a ee 24-4 | 21 16-9 | 16-2 | 16-0 | 11-6 | 12-1 | 10-5 | 11-3 | 18-9 | 13-9, 
Beans dryset lb. 6-7 7-4 9-9 | 10-9 } 11 8-9 7-8 | 11-9 4-4 7-5 5-1 6-9 6-4 6-4 | 
MIOHS esa ue ae nib 1 Yd Magia, Cal Gy. pe aN | abe ay 6-8: 6:2 7-0). 4:67 4-7 | 4-01 4-6) 68h on8 
Potatoes s)'.. cee 25) 75 lb. }102-0 | 83-0 [158-3 |176-7 |203-0 |120-6 |186-1 |187-4 |119-4 | 92-2 1113-4 |113-9 [142-0 |134-1 
Potatoes... te en: A Lo) eg RSIS 2 SR 45- 29-4 | 48-2 | 44-3 | 28-4 | 22-7 | 27-0 | 26-9 | 33-2 | 31-1 
Apples, evaporated..... lb. 13-7 | 12-0 | 13-4 | 23-2 | 29 25-0 | 19-8 | 21-5 | 15-5 | 15-5 | 15-3 | 14-8 | 15-0 | 15-2! 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 13-2 | 13-1} 13°1 | 18-3 | 27 20-1 | 15-8 | 14-2 | 12-0 | 12-1 | 10-9 | 11-5 | 12-0 | 12-2) 
Raisins seedless, 16 oz..| pkg. |......]......|....00 [eee ee 29-1 | 26-1 | 18-7 | 15-9 | 16-8 | 16-9 | 16-7 | 16-7 | 17-0 | 17-1} 
Currants, bulk......... Nh, ogee cas Ne Pasay (enone 31-8 | 23-3 | 18-6 | 19-4 | 16-3 | 15-4 | 14-9 | 15-6 | 15-1 | 15-2) 
Peaches, canned !2igi). 804i) CEO We os dh Bea ae 2 42- 34-7 | 28-8 | 26-4 | 20-2 | 18-5 | 16-4] 16-0 | 15-7 aoe 
Corn syrup, 5 Ib....... Gin rape Sis era ah 2 a eee 75: 51-1 | 45-5 | 43-0 | 41-2 | 44-2 | 42:6 | 44-5 | 54-8 | 56-€ 
Sugar, granulated....... lb. 7-4 7-9 9-1 | 11-8 | 23- 9-0 7-9 7-1 8-0 6-6 6:6 7:5 8-6 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 6-8 7:2 8-5 | 10:9 | 21- 8-5 7:5 6-8 7:8 6-4 6-4 7-4 8-4 8-4 
"Teas black tia ake Ib. | 39-6 | 38-6 | 39-7 | 60-7 | 60- 54-9 | 71-8 | 70-5 | 42-5 | 54-8 | 58-3 | 68-5 | 75-5 | 77-2 
GoTee sk eh enMlartor Ib. | 40-3 | 89-6 | 39-7 | 45-5 | 62- 53-0 | 61-3 | 60-2 | 40-0 | 36-0 | 34-0 | 45-3 | 47-5 | 47-7 
Cocoa 4 IDS eee ee onus CE at ee eee ae cee 33:0 | 28-5 | 27-1 | 27-3 | 24-9 | 19-8 | 19-3 | 19-5 | 19-4 sh pe 
hae 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...] ton | 8-56} 8-41] 9-15] 12-46] 18-93] 18-82] 16-82) 16-05] 14-80] 14-07| 14-08] 15-72} 16-08] 16-28 
ae bituminous....... ton | 5-95] 5-98! 6-26] 9-72] 13-69] 12-01] 10-11] 10-04] 9-22] 9-321 9-36] 9-98] 10-32} 10-40 
Pee tre! ton ei ee ebhe an « LLh ae mand dyes). | om 13-A6lp1 9678) 1109BOb 12-13) 41> 77] 12> 6) 13-28h ae-a6 
Wood, hard, long... cord 6-85] 6-62} 6-90) 11-54] 138-30} 12-58) 12-11] 12-17} 9-65) 9-55) 9-50} 9-71] 10-71} 10-80 
Wood, hard, stove...... COTW. doe cll eee sccc als eee 15-19} 14-66] 14-46] 14-59] 11-56) 11-51] 11-54} 11-97] 12-75] 12-86 
Wood, soft, long....... cord 5:03] 4-87) 4-97 66} 10:59} 9-53} 8-93] 8-71] 7-34) 7-18] 7-08] 7-24] 7-85] 57-86 
Wood, soft, stove...... COTM Ss UE eke Ue all oc aeee 12-08] 11-13] 10-95] 10-93] 8-94] 8-55) 8-54] 8-73) 9-22) 9-28 
a Rolled. b Blade. c Lamb. d Grade A. f Grade B. h Kind most sold. 
1. 1940. The Dominion average retail price 5:2 cents for September. A slight seasonal 


was 41-3 cents per pound for September 1, 
40 cents for August 1, 26-5 cents for Septem- 
ber 1, 1940 and 26-2 cents for August 1, 1939. 
The price of cheese averaging 28-8 cents per 
pound at the beginning of September was 2 
cents per pound higher than for August and 
four cents higher than in June. The price of 
bread has averaged 6:8 cents per pound for 
the last three months as compared with 6:5 
cents at the outbreak of war. Flour was 
slightly lower than in the previous month at an 
average price of 3:6 cents per pound. Onions 
declined from 12-5 cents per pound at the 
beginning of July to 6°8 cents for August and 


decline was recorded during the month in pota- 
toes the price per peck being down from 33:2 
cents to 31-1 cents, 

The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of September, 1941: Halifax, 
$18.25; Charlottetown, $1740; Moncton, $17; 
Saint John, $17.50; Quebec, $16; Three Rivers, 
$16.50; Sherbrooke, $17.50; St. Hyacinthe, 
$17; Montreal, $17.50; Ottawa, $18.50; King- 
ston, $18.50; Belleville, $18.50; Peterborough, 
$19.25; Oshawa, $17.50; Toronto, $16; Hamil- 
ton, $16.50; Brantford, $17.75; Galt, $17.50; 
Cobalt, $22; Timmins, $21.50. 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOODS FOR EIGHT 
CITIES IN CANADA 


(Average prices in the period: 1935 to 1939=100) 


— Halifax Saint John | Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Saskatoon | Edmonton | Vancouver 


1 i A eos Se 97-3 94-0 93-1 94-9 94-9 93-7 96-3 93-5 
LOSORy juices da humo t » 98-2 99-0 97-2 98-2 96-6 95-1 96-9 97-2 
LOS ire: Mateo eet 101-7 101-7 100-8 102-6 102-1 104-3 101-3 105-3 
LOS Sager... vate 5 Maye 2 103-2 103-7 105-8 103-1 103-3 105-5 103-3 104-4 
OS cash wiustacc ae stsiers ais 100-1 101-5 103-3 101-1 102-8 101-0 101-8 99-1 
TOXOER 5. HGS. oe ts eho. 109-8 108-0 107-8 105-0 107-3 105-8 106-7 104-0 
1939 
AUSUBGE. Oe: bee cee 99-6 100-5 100-6 100-2 100-6 97°9 100-3 98-1 
Septemibers a). tie ak: 97-4 100-0 99-7 $9-0 100-7 97-4 100-0 97-4 
Decemibers 4h. s.ko ss: 106-1 108-4 107-9 106-4 106-9 109-1 109-4 103-9 
1840 
Maren... 0 34. 1850: 107-1 105-8 107-9 102-9 106-0 106-7 106-2 103-0 
JU 2b. oa) hae Rec teteeele 5 106-1 103-1 106-0 103-7 105-2 103-3 106-6 102-5 
September.../.../.... 111-3 107-0 106-9 105-9 106-8 103-4 103-5 103-4 
Decemiber: 4.8.22 01. 114-7 113-0 111-2 107-8 110-9 109-7 110-1 107-0 
1941 
January 4.88.5 006 a. 115-9 112-0 112-7 107-7 111-8 111-5 109-2 107-2 
Bepruary as) en eee 2 113-9 111-0 Thee 108 «2 109-6 109-1 108-4 108-8 
Marebie 44 ai¢ <2 seiiees 112-2 110-0 111-9 108-6 109-5 109-5 107-8 109-0 
PBT Sais: Sa. bay ee 114-0 111-2 112-0 108-8 109-9 112-5 108-1 112-0 
Maite die i. skeet | 113-0 110-8 111-1 108-6 109-8 107-9 109-1 109-4 
JUNE 4. oats eee 114-7 111:3 116-1 111-5 112-7 109-0 110-8 110-6 
SUVA Stee ra cat ee aks 120-3 115-6 120-8 116-1 116-2 111-5 114-0 115-9 
PRAT US UE hfe os Sh tes 124-1 119-9 125-1 119-8 120-2 117-5 119-1 118-1 
September. ...0.0..6: 125-5 120-1 126-4 122-7 122-2 122-6 122:5 122-2 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
Beef Veal Pork Bacon 
, : ed Tie s Py 4 - | 
mas ory: a gig 3 ge fs ee 
ar os at | We z iS a sapied FI ee eae be 
LOCALIEN Seat (Saag ae AW | detain > | en iet: Hea Nea || estas | eB ee 
ea) ad |dgs| Fs | oS] 86) gS | 3 | as [Ses] 2s | 2g | se | ss 
Se | Se loeslgi|:| 22) 38] 22/22 (See) 22 | 28 | 25 | ee 
ea rs) ao a} ; 6 a. = Poe) & = ta ® 
A lice cutee. Whegee det | here) ee | ae | et Blend eral ies be aes 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average).......... 34-6 | 30-2 | 29-3 | 20-9 | 17-3 | 22-8 | 21-6 | 33-4 | 32-8 | 29-1 | 25-4 | 23-5 | 39-8 | 43-1 
Nova Scotia (average)......... 35-7 | 29-9 | 27-7 | 20-6 | 17-1 | 21-0 ]...... 35-0 | 31-9 | 81-5 | 25-9 | 21-4 | 37-0 | 42-5 
1 Svdlne yee. bee S8eSal ls20 | 28724 eouelo-on) OF a] sees 34 33 31-5 | 29 22 AG Near. 41 
2— New Glasgow..........- 36-1 | 30-9 | 32 202201017 LOM cee 34 34-4 | 35 27 21 37 41-4 
S——oA miherstiticiase osie: 04st 31-5 | 28 25 20 15-77 (ZOE a. eee 35 OT On| ae WSO) 20m, wide eee 44.2 
A= Plalifuxe. § Mae. ast en 30: QEoT NI O /LOsAeietzeoe) LSet stole 34-1 | 32-2 | 28 245.1 L205. wha 41-1 
Ba WindsOn! oc sas aac pete 35 30 25 20 LTO M SMe | bs htt 38 30) Fl ae 25 PASE Weal I les a 42-8 
G— Truro pe eet noe oe tees cc SI Tal i803) 1529-3 ILO S aloren dee ial es 35 O45 Bala. wdc PAR PARP ot hae 44.2 
7—P.E.i.— Charlottetown..| 33-0 | 28-3 | 26-0 | 20-0 | 17-3 | 21-0 | 16-0 | 33-3 | 35-0 | 31-0 | 25-0 | 22-4 | 40-0 | 43-8. 
New Brunswick (average)...| 36-5 | 28-1 | 29-4 | 20-9 | 15-6 | 19-6 | 16-8 | 32-5 | 30-9 | 29-5 | 23-3 | 22-9 ]...... 41-5 
§ = Moncton: Asieene.scie ce ele 35:3 | 28-9 | 31-1 | 19-3 | 15-1 | 20 16:5 | 3375) 32:7 | 30 26-97) 22.8 |. ome. 43-7 
0=Saint Johmees 0 .siceeee 37-7 | 29-6 | 29-1 | 20-5 | 17-1 | 19 17 31-9 | 30-5 | 29 23 D2 Silica eee 40-6 
10—Fredericton...,......... 38218] 289M) 20°38 18-701 615-3) 19-85) 1 08 SE SGY pea Gis Ih See h lee al a0) mae 42-3 
i Bathurst. sacceusscide tees 35 25 28 25 15R Ny Aes ere <3 U eeu Ie eee all, metas US | eons 5 eer 39-3 
Quebec (average)............. 33-4 | 30-0 | 26-2 | 19-7 | 14-0 | 21-0 | 19-8 | 32-5 | 28-0 | 25-8 | 22-3 | 23-2 | 40-0 | 42-0: 
12==Quebeciwi hea be ac ks kes 32-3 | 29 24-2 | 20-3 | 12:7 | 20-2 | 18 30-6 | 22-4 | 20 QOS. hee eiale ae 37-5 
13—Three Rivers:.:....... 34-4 | 30-6 | 24-4 | 18-4 |] 15 ZO 2T) On SOR9 8] 271k eee Fas 1 bal MOA doa ollie Vane Be 46-5 
14—Sherbrooke............. 3770) || S8eL M2764) 23 15 20-6 | 20 33:4 | 29-2 | 28 22 Zo Sall piel 39-6 
T5=—Sorely to wh sys ste cee S31 2987 M26 LIES S17 bEd. ee 31 DAR tall Se 2026 0) 22 c0| es eae 42-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 28-3 | 26-5 | 23-8 | 17-9 | 14-4 | 24-9 ]...... Sora e| 25-441 cee 2020. 1) 19s35| dade 45-6 
7 St . JOLNSB otic conte kes 38-00) S4z0R) Ooo eleva 4ao yy) Comme Pee SOGual oo (lea 25 BASS) eens 41-4 
18—Thetford Mines......... 28 24 21-5 Wasnt 12-3 420 17 30 25 22 20-7 A 2a ales 41-5 
19—Montreal................| 385-9 | 32 29 20-1 | 15-2 | 19-7 | 24 31-7 | 29-5 | 33 23-5 | 26-6 | 42 42-7 
Pp aes SUR a Oe ea 33 30-4 o7et 21 133.4) 20280], ake BOO uO Llu ae ee Do Web -Aal sents 40-7 
Ontario (average)............ 35-0 | 31-2 | 30-4 | 21-8 | 17-9 | 24-1 | 22-9 | 34-3 | 34-5 | 30-5 | 26-4 | 24-2 | 38-7 | 42-2 
Zi Otiewad. cane csweceh ween 37-5 | 32-9 | 32-9 | 22-8 | 17-3] 22:8 | 91-5 | 82-9 | 829-7 | 30 25-3 | 25-9 | 40 43-4 
29 —- Brock Valles vases sere 39-3 | 34 34 PPA EM SEC IO THe BR BAS Ne CiLaTin pera ee PA Weta Ie eeey Ne 40-1 
23-—=KINGStON,..02<c00> er aedt OF 29 29 20295) Word | 22 | eee Sooo oaria| elo 2OeL We coe ete ees 40-7 
24—Belleville............... 29-4 | 27-8 | 28 19 14:60 24 ee pen 33 Cae Tay at a 2b | Zic8 Wwe 41-8 
25—Peterborough........... 33 29-8 | 29-5 | 20-5 | 17-9 | 21-7 | 25 35 35-2 | 30 28-7 | 24-5 | 37 43-4 
26—Osha wan wiiciis «sae eater 33:6 | 29-8 | 29-3 | 21-7 | 18-2 | 24-7 | 25 34-5 | 33-2 | 29 25-6 | 22-7 | 38 43-6 
Dif OUT Mes ord. 5. hs sverelaters tei 36 30°38 | 31-7 |. 21 LQiat Hf Q8eoeewe ant OU alee Sil-a 4) 2d7 Wi eee 43 
Rom LOLODLG.., sno -he sals.ae ae th 36-7 | 32:4 | 34-7 | 24 20-4 | 24-4 | 20 34-3 | 35-8 | 30 24-5 | 25-4 | 38 43-9 
29— Niagara Falls...........| 36-7 | 31-9 | 32-2 | 22-8 | 16-1 | 23-3 |...... 33 Sue al eo 2638.0 Qlevuy eee. 42-9 
30—St. Catharines hs torah het 36° 8.) Sacdupipeea | 24-2 llGeD 2306.1) 22 33-3 | 35-7 | 29 28-2 | 25-7 | 38 40-4 
gi—Harmillton::..s<..k cess 30-1 | 31=2)| 31-3 | 22-2) 20-6 | 25 23 34-3 | 35-1 | 29 28-8 | 26-5 | 39 41-8 
BA BrAntiOUcder.2 a. cicck > SON 35-1 | 31-1 | 29-1 | 22-8 | 17-1 | 24-5 | 26 34-1 | 35-7 | 30 29-9 | 25-5 | 39 43-7 
Sh—AGrAl bette eis ae a 34-4 | 32-4 | 32-5 | 24 20-1 | 29 25 34-4 | 35-3 | 33 Pail Valle eee ele 40 43-8 
Bese CUICIDIs. siais x's wane 9 an 33-7 | 30-9 | 27 QUES 19st | Vag. 83-00) o4e0uls . ea 25 Parone ee A ae 40-9 
3o— Kitehener: 2. ca... .eden Bond Trodeomyoo 21-5 | 19-9 | 24-4 ]...... 37 SOR kee 2528. keel aes 42-6 
36—Woodstock............-. DAM Somat L QO OAL Te Neo eee 36 SGnoul eens 2hSull L2DN a leeseaee 41-1 
Sia SURAULONG nacices sete es 85-4 30870 S220) Di=8) | 2O8O 2oa7 ie ee: CLOTH Nb Ombel \eeGins 250 «oo eum ee 43-1 
38—London Bee Padi Lin oes ters vaene 35-3 | 31-9 | 31-3 | 21-3 | 18-2 | 24-7 | 24 34-3 | 35-1 | 29 25-7 | 24 35 42-8 
39—St., Lhomas, fuse: . ec nee 34-4 | 30-6 | 31-6 | 21-3 | 17-8 | 23-4 | 25 BAe Sel oar o nls ull P20 il niles 40 42-4 
40—Chatham Baaeipraiiha te aoe anes ees Sa NEOOOM SOS lealen Ieloey Vaan lesen - BOR) oO Le as eens 2821 Weroco. hanes 41-8 
41—Windsor St balla fates laa ce ORLA EN 34-5 | 30-7 | 31-5 | 21-1 | 17-9 | 25-7 | 20 34 S4e A a 20 ple ezoee ine 40 
2m SAENIAS bts 0 6 oie 5 see 309) 132 SLA NH22= OREO RS ND 7 ae Vn gee Boe Oae 4 nese 252 BO) 2oe7 anne. 41-2 
43—Owen Sound............ 33-2 | 29-6 | 28-3 | 20-1 | 17-2 | 23-7 ]...... 33 SOS lanes eee 2478 24 aoe ore 41-3 
44—North Bay............. 34-2 | 30-8 | 33-3 | 21-6 | 18 PB Sik Uitte de ase SOLS oo On leaeeme 14 au a LY: SEY WE Wk Pas 42-7 
45——SUGOur vera cic ec cee 34-3 | 31 30-5 | 21-6 | 17-5 | 25 18 33-7 | 35 32 26-8 | 24-2 | 40 40-5 
BOAR orp corse 5 nisi Co ies 38 322028 24 D0 5 ede oe 22 34 34 30 24 25 39 42:3 
47—Timmins. . EF TER EES: 29-4 | 27-2 | 26-6 | 19 15-8 | 21 23 34 3222) 00 26 24-8 | 39 41-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 35-2 | 31-6 | 26-2 | 21-6 | 16-7 | 22-3 | 22 34-9 | 35-7 | 30 24-3 | 22-7 | 40 40-6 
49— Port Arthur..... ine ee 30-3 | 31-8 | 128 PAV BITS CRY Nees Nae 33 OO multe ZOO 1 soo en omen 46-7 
560—Fort William pena che, Sates oA 33:5 | 27-7-| 21-9 | 16-8 | 25-4 | 25 36 36-4 | 35 280 2ocoml Re oe 43-1 
Manitoba (average)...........| 32-3 7-5 | 28-9 | 20-1 | 17-3 | 20-3 | 23-5 | 31-0 | 34-1 | 28-5 | 25-9 | 22-5 | 48-5 | 44-8 
51—Winnipeg............... 34-1 | 28-6 | 28-8 | 20-4 | 18-5 | 20-6 | 27 S130 | Soro oe 29-1 | 22-5 | 43-5 | 44-8 
b2-—Brandone:. 75. eee. 30-4 | 26-4 | 29 19-8 | 16 20 20 30-6 | 382-6 | 25 22/269)" Owe Eee eee 44.8 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 29-1 | 24-9 | 25-2 | 17-2 | 14-1 | 18-1 | 17-5 | 29-1 | 28-1 | 24-7 | 21-6 | 23-6 | 40-6 | 48-5 
538-— Regina. Bib ab och. MES AR 31-8 | 27 26-6 | 18-6 | 16-5 | 19-8 | 20 30-6 | 29-6 | 27 20:9 | 24 43 44.2 
54—Prince Albert.......... Dae 20 20 14 12 17 £5. Filed wane 20 (SS), 3 hea aU eg ou 45 
55—Saskatoon).,. 20.55.22. . 30 25-1 | 25-6 | 17-9 | 18-6 | 18-9 | 17 28-1 | 32-1 | 28-7 | 21-8 | 21-8 | 40 42 
56— Moose Jaw............+: 32-7 | 27-4 | 28-7 | 18-3 | 14-8 | 16-5 | 18 28-7 | 30-7 | 25 22 25 40 42.9 
Alberta (average) Pl aE Ai a SA 33-0 | 28-6 | 28-2 | 19-3 | 16-2 | 20-2 | 18-3 | 30-5 | 32-1 | 25-0 | 24-4 | 21-7 ]...... 44.1 
57—Medicine Hat........... OOS" Pou a OOsonmel=7 | t89s0| 2asar laneses 30 BPR eos 23 On| Be2e0 | ane eels 44.4 
§8—D)rumheller..... eee see 32-7 | 380 28 19-3 | 16 18 20 32°5 | 81-7 | 25 23 2208 see tee 41-3 
59—Hdimontoneeses: okie 29-5 | 25 25-6 | 15-9 | 14-6 | 18-7} 15 27 Save tome. at PAIS iL PR aS) Abe eid a 42-6 
60—Calgary Res eee Paes | Oe Onl 2OeO Ne oOsom 20 Se 18-8) 1 22-0. 20 cata ae: SiN ISH HOU) |e oor AON A OCT oe 45-5 
6i—Lethbridge............. S2e2) lwahssule2oo2e toro) | Wis s4 TS Manis oe DOES We 20 Orlane ae Pai 20) ta as 46-5 
British Columbia (average) 37-6 | 32-5 | 32-6 | 22-5 | 21-7 | 27-0 | 25-5 | 34-2 | 35-0 | 29-4 | 27-3 | 24-9 | 43-7 | 47-6 
62—Fernie Seen LS 32-5 | 27-5 | 31-5 | 19-5 | 18 Oy eae athe Set ateare ea ISLS fi hea Ne EO, oe 25 Dh. spel 43-6 
G3 Nelson. 5408 serge: 86°7 | 82-7 | 34-7 | 25-7 | 21-8 | 27-7 | 25 36-7 | 41 BUFO Ago ome coc ene 47 
Pal raid. Re Beuw cn GO S1°O | da°t | ol aul o2e5 | 21 Ou) OF 25 33-5 | 36-4 | 28 Di-de\uanee ja 46-2 
65—New West minster....... SA 6 O2 SallOoo We ode 10903) | 2da Qa ieop 32 yr fal ates GASH ABO Ns ay EE 47-5 
66-—\ BNCOUVOL Jalal c a6 einpaiia « BSuouloee |wooowellezoaay | 254 | 2a eGall see 32-6 | 33-6 | 29 26-8) |N2D> Cee e 48-9 
67— Victoria ae ee hee A 43-3 | 37-3 | 37-2 | 24-3 | 24-6 | 29-1 | 28 384-5 | 84-8 | 33 26-8 | 27 43 48-5 
68— Nanaimo are Ral Sh ean ee 38-5 | 33-5 | 33:3 | 23-8 | 23-7 | 28 30 35-5 | 34-5 | 28 25-8 | 25-4 | 45 51-6 
69—Prince Rupert........... 36 31-5 7-5 | 20 18-5 | 30 25 Be Dal Ooi Were star 28-5 | 24-5 12... 47-8 




















a. Price per single quart highter. 


b. Grocers’ quotations. 





































































































Ocroper, 1941 THE LABOUR GAZETTE 1325 
AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER, 1941 
Fish ; Eggs Butter 
“oF ge an ie th ole we - P i cles 

Te) : - Q . hy o = = 8 : 

3 Bove s (ee z 2 8 lp eew | ee | 3 fat = 

2 -h eS © - ae) ao = ecit) be & or sales -o 

moa | 48 | “2 ras .2 a aS oe een iH oe ig 2 |) Ae 1.8 8 5 a 
ols oe & ste no * % . faa ed 5 Of = 3 a a [eal Q. S tH @D « hein ce 

Se ee ele ieee eee ves hee | med ) hee eel oes | Se | See] 3s 

c8 | =3 |fus|Ses|fes| os | es | os lees (See lee] zs | Bas! ge 
oa Be | @aal|eah| soa] £8 pak Soe cicadas ie ao |) Se lee ef, SS 

en, oO ea = D Fy “ = mM .@) Oo = Q oO 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents centa cent cents cents cents cents | cents 
64-5 18-3 28-2 19-9 20-9 20-1 19-9 16-2 18-1 42-1 36-8 11-7 38-7 41-5 
63-8 13-3 SL: 0. |2.5 00... 17-9 16-4 20-7 16-9 18-2 46-7 39-7 11-0 38-5 44.3 

65 11-7 Diilelaaicee ct ine 16 19 16-4 17-8 49-2 39-5 ile 37 43-1] 1 
61-5 15 Sze Oe ences oe 19-1 15 21-4 15-7 17-9 47-1 40-1 if 40 44-6 | 2 
Ole Sie ae ee ny 28200 |S sc ee ok 17 16-7 21 17 18-5 44 39 LO Delta wee 43-9 | 3 
63-7 14-5 SOR de leone eet Life GF |Beetaae an 20-4 17-5 18-3 47-3 38 1 a IE a 44.6 | 4 
COME Ik ae eae asf oetck lt come ok LS Re. eee 21-4 17-4 18-2 HAVO Tie de Sie ee LOS she eget 44-8] 5 
65-8 Taare ees ee NS eo 18-6 18 21 17-1 18-4 48 42 LOR As eee es 44-8 | 6 
64-7 10-0 Por OE sc tee ak 18-4 17 20:5 17-3 18-6 41-7 35-8 |9-0-10-0 34-0 41-7 | 7 
61-7 16-1 Cys Wall ies a 17-9 18-1 21-2 16-5 17-9 44.2 38-5 11-0 40-0 43-1 
62-7 14-7 Bile, eres 18-1 16-8 21-8 17-4 18-8 47-7 40-2 11 40 43-8 | & 
64-3 16 SLU ed Rete 4 17:3 16 21-9 15-7 17-2 46 88-9 12 40 42-9 | 9 
64-8 17-5 Sones Gee cee ck 18-6 19-4 20-9 18-1 19-3 43-2 39-5 Jes eg Eee 44-2 |10 
SOMME IT: Maes see ie se oe Oe 17-4 20 20-2 14-7 16-2 40 35-5 LOD eee 41-6 {11 
66-4 17-1 32-1 22-4 26-2 18-7 20-4 16-2 17-9 41-6 38-9 10-5 38-3 49-0 

56 13-7 29 20 15 16-7 20 16-7 17-9 40-3 83-5 12 38 40-6 |12 
68-9 14 S Zien lsc eek 20 19 19-6 16-1 18 41-5 38 TB til lea hy AEP 39-7 113 
68-1 23 SiS deal eae ne | 25 20-5 22:5 16-1 18 43-1 38-7 ll-la 37 89-9 |14 
COALS pels Lhe A hate WA ieee aimee Ml by et A 15 19-1 16-6 18-5 41 37-6 ORAM Se ire 40-2 115 
64-9 18 Slams ee ee (eee ae 20 19-9 15-3 17-7 41 36-2 Oe ines 39-8 |16 
GULOi Ie aria Maller mini enllA ore cis cos lie ot oie. cks ile se ieaske ok 20-9 16-2 18-1 42-4 89-1 Oya Sana 40-1 |17 
Os Me aol Moe [chs Brcterc wie Ie octet ome Ue matte. ape like, a elas om 19-3 16-4 17-7 Boi 34 9 39 40-2 |18 
70-5 16:8 82-3 24-7 22-7 21 21-1 16-4 17-6 45-4 36-8 12-13 39 40-1 |19 
GORD ie a. iicae SOOM ste te ce ese ee 17-7 21-6 15-6 17-3 43-1 38 Lee see eee | 39-5 |20 
64-4 16-1 26-8 22-4 19-5 19-0 20-2 16-4 17-8 42-4 37-9 12-3 38-9 41-1 
COE ll lee eee aes OZe delice ee 21-7 19-7 21-7 16-7 17-5 44-4 41-3 DiS ls peas 40-7 |21 
C4 Se ean tera PANT Uae 4 ye A 19 20 19-6 16-4 Lieve 40-8 37 1 Oa PAPA ee 40-3 |22 
63-5 15 26 20 18-5 20 21 16-3 17-6 41-5 37-9 12 Bi dad Ree 39-9 |23 
CON om a eB a hue n tte ca cea ett eaterom, ox 15 19-9 15-9 17-2 39-7 35 Le eee: 40-1 |24 
HOSE AD, ces) ae eal er se oan ae | heme, ot nse sees Tecate case ahs ene ae 19-6 16-9 17-8 40-5 36-7 12 38 40-5 |25 
GOmON Ne nthia ca earecds tous ote oi DOD & enchants os 20:3 16-3 18-5 44-3 38-5 1 aan oR ree 7s 41-2 |26 
GORA Ie tee em eh eae tod gets 25 20 20 20-4 17-1 18-5 40-4 36-9 1D Aaa te ee ae 41-9 |27 
66-6 18-2 33°4 24-9 23 22 20-3 16-4 17-9 44-7 37-6 13 41 41-4 |28 
GABOR Ae ier a ho 8 tats atte ate one en 19 15 19 17-1 18-3 44-6 43 LoP bale eee 42-1 |29 
BOO Ne wo eetete lle cit sterecte (ees se oot 19 17 20-5 16-2 17-5 43-1 42 12-5a 35 41-7 130 
64-7 20-3 33-1 Da OL ie Mee ae ee ces ae 20-4 16-1 17-7 43-5 85-5 12-5a 40 41-9 |31 
65 15 25 DOL Maan tore tet s ade ae 21-1 16-2 17-9 40-9 38-6 LZ is ener 40-9 |32 
COR ee See Cove ee Nes | cae we a eres | sa tone ake |e oteneae ake 20-1 16:8 17-9 41-3 35-4 12 40 41-2 |33 
Bort ie ap. the oe 29-5 18-5 ASEM MG hele Sects 21-3 16-7 18-1 41-2 36-7 1a aes 41-2 |34 
(a9 S10) he tee 26 24 5) ile A ei Ai 19-7 16-4 17-6 40-2 36-1 b2k> he ed eee 41-5 |35. 
CoV Repeal | it bei Suse ae ee a hairs ee ae 17 19-8 17:5 18 37-9 36-3 1D) oie. eee - 40-8 /36 
LEY fie er, eae 27-5 25-5 18 20 20-2 16:3 17-7 31:3 36 12+ hae epee 41-1 137 
66-2 13-7 22-5 18-3 19-7 18 19 16-2 18-1 41-1 37-4 124 Vee ee Eee 40-8 |38 
66 13 25 23 VA) Sp ell See ed 18-7 16-4 17:3 29-9 34-7 1D! 3 EOE 41-9 139 
OarnOM a teers lta st chocede |e so oes © ote TO) Ce chee oe 19-6 16-7 17-8 38:7 34 Die 2 th, och ee 40-3 |40 
64-3 17-5 24-2 21-7 Ge Be chone ae 18-4 15-8 17-8 41-2 36-5 13 40 40-3 |41 
OTP Ph Sek get oR ae Gs Ai At SC aie as | ee Ret Saeko RY 21 17-2 18-4 42-7 38 1 aa eet a 41-6 |42 
(AVES IN artege bre Sea FR eae I neat al IR Ae Eire cl cee oa ke 20 15 17-6 39-3 31-7 LD gig, A: 41-8 148 
IEA) ae ree Dae eee Oe: 20 22 22-3 16-5 17-7 47-4 41-6 1S) Re A a 41-6 |44 
OSD) ee oa abl eees PASE ell| Sede © Ath A re het Phe 18 20-8 16-7 18 46-2 40 53a Lee 41-3 145 
OMNES ayo) Met ate af a scot Bisak, ace cls eects evel | te os Beasts ot 21-8 15-3 L? 46-1 40 12 38-5 40 46 
Gicde ih... 2 ee 26-9 26-5 20-6 23-5 19-9 16-4 18-4 45-2 38-7 eee ede 39-9 147 
SON lite tihis wee diets excuse PAS Bees, sie | teen te 20-1 15-8 18-5 45-5 43 LS On Re ee 41-2 148 
(NSE TC ke see Rea Saree 19 20 18-7 20-1 15-1 iat 47-1 42-5 LAS hilt RO TNS 1-5 |49 
GGA ha sors Hee ee Das 18-9 18-3 18-7 19-6 16-1 17-8 44-7 38-6 Oa: | Fare | 41-4 [50 
64-9 13-0 o1-4 21-1 23°90 19.2 20-0 16-5 19-3 32-7 30-6 10-5 37-5 40 6 
66-3 13 31-4 17-2 23 20-1 19-2 16-1 18-8 40-4 32-6 11 39 39-3 151 
COE ll es Weg 31-3 Zo 23 18-3 20-7 16-8 19-7 35 28-6 10 36 40-6 152 
61-7 25-1 26-4 12-5 23-6 a2°2 18-7 15-0 18-6 4-5 29-2 12-8 37-6 40-0 
63-4 25-4 27-3 12 24-4 21-6 19-2 14-7 18-9 36 29-7 SR Weis d ha 49:5 153 
Ae OL bas Net ds PA mend Geant Mie an Sie ens a Sic Bee 18-8 15-1 NOES lek dene 29 12 38 40-5 |54 
62-3 25 26-8 12 21-5 23 18-2 16-1 19-8 33-9 28-8 13 36 39-6 |55 
63-6 25 26-5 13-5 25 22 18-5 14 19 33-5 29-2 IS WosaFeae’ 2 39-5 156 
63-3 20°9 27-3 14-4 24-7 23°6 18-7 15-2 19-0 37-0 29-4 AON. See | 40-3 
62-5 25 PAS \all) Sa ae 25 25 18-] 15-7 19-3 37-1 30 Die 9 WATS Pale 40 57 
64-4 25 Rell Spee a 26-3 23-3 18-9 14-3 19-1 36:8 28-7 LO este ee 41-5 |58 
60-9 22 25 16-2 22-5 22-3 19 15-5 18-9 30-7 28-7 1 ee Pe te A 39-7 [59 
64 24-5 27-6 14-1 24-9 24-6 19 15-6 19-1 38-6 31-6 De Silt ae Aes 40-4 |60 
64.9 23-2 28-2 12-8 25 23 | 48-3 14-9 18-4 36-8 28-2 tN PR ma 39-7 |61 
66-8 29-1 26-1 13-0 20°35 24-4 18-6 16-0 18-3 44.4 49-3 11-8 41-3 43-5 
66 24-3 29-5 13 26-5 25 16 15-7 18-3 38-2 32 iifoven tees we 42-2 |62 
70 26-5 gl Cee ee 8 26-5 26-5 19-6 17-4 21-1 48-3 35 Loe Salas. Bere 45-1 163 
68 25 On ee cae oe 27-3 26-5 20-3 17-4 20-5 BOM hs tse os Le Sales dene 42-7 |64 
65-4 16-4 DE te pall ARR AR 3 25 22 IWS) 15-3 17-4 44.3 43 10 42 42-3 165 
67-4 16-3 7A ME t Sal | eee ARR. 8 24-2 22-1 18-9 14-9 17-2 44.7 42 10 42 42-1 |66 
66 16 OD ee eae oe aa oy 23-8 18-1 15-7 17-5 45-8 42-8 13 40 | 42-6 |67 
68-8 16-5 7 taal |, RR x AN Als eS, 5 evel | RR Aes ae 21 15-9 17-3 46-5 45 Lila BA clos 44-5 |68 
Giclee eer: P Dhadega| Tee Ma be WA | MP ce Me 25 17°5 16 17-4 47-4 42-5 fds 3a/t vere 2 46-4 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
3 Canned Vegetables Pp 
-~ a -~ — SS Se ee lg @ | 
(=| ~ D oO ad rs 
3 ‘9 | eo | o | 4 r-| a | 
ee OK; sf) | 2 | 3 S| | sf | os) g2| 8 
c= g 29 = 22 ler ep Go Deets S esti 5, ty | <4 
oo he . a) io] » a) > o zat @ Ra ras 4g g Oo ro) 
Of a Fire S pa ft Sel ee Pei (ea tiga.) o See ose = | ren. 
LOCALITY gg | of | 2S |"S5) 08] a. | 44 Sey) 32 | e2] 4S | os | 
$2] 85 |S8| 28/58/28 | $8 leSe| ok] 83] 32) se | 88 
a a} Oo. Oo & co | «me & nN Q. 3° =| 
5 5 te: dees aS Ppa les Wek) Be eG Pues oie gies 
cents| cents | cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 28-8 6-8a| 18-6 | 3-6] 5-3] 9.3 | 10-2 | 13-9 | 12-4 | 13-9 | 11-2] 6-4] 5-2 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 28-5 7-1/19-6] 3-9] 5-3] 9.8] 9-5 | 15-0 | 12-7 | 15-2 | 12-0] 6-1] 5-2 
1Sy-Ane yuh sd ots). sfs's eos 28-3 16-7-7-3 | 19-9 | 3-7] 5-4] 9-9] 9-3 | 14-7] 12-1 | 14-1] 12-2] 6 5-1 
2—New Glasgow.........s0-0¢: 29-3 |6-7-7-3 | 19-6 | 4 5-3} 9-9] 8-8] 14-7 | 11-8 | 15 12:19 OO une 
SecA mMHErst vor vob: alice che eegne 26 7-3 | 20 3-8) 5 10 10 15 12-4 | 15-6 | 10-9] 5-5] 5-4 
Me Halifax oo isies he a ake sale ee 29 |6-7-8 19-7] 8-9| 5-5 | 9-5 | 10-5 | 15-2 | 12-6 | 16-4 | 12 6-9 | 5-4 
SWANSON Ss. + sicslticls sete sv enhete is 2 28-5 7-3c] 18-7 | 3-9] 5-3] 9-7] 8-3] 15 13-391 19-5710 13 6-6 | 5 
GeO 24. ci sftcs oa as ele See 6-7c| 19-6 | 3-9] 5-4] 9-9] 9-9] 15-3 | 13-9 | 16-4] 11-8] 6-1] 5-3 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 29-3 7:3} 19-9] 3-8] 5-7] 9-8] 9-3] 15-1 | 13-9 | 14 11-2] 6-7! 6-9 
New Brunswick (average)........ 28-4. 7-5 | 19-0] 3-7] 5-4] 9-7] 10-0 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 15-4 | 11-7] 6-1] 5-6 
8 Monetony ns. Wes delonsctectiotiees 28-1 8 20-1 3-9 5-4 | 10 10-2 | 15-1 | 13-3 | 16 11-9 6-1 5-1 
9—-SaintiJohnus iss). Bao oeeees 28-1] 6-7-3 | 19-2] 3-5] 5-5] 9-8 | 10-5 | 14-8 | 12-2 | 16-3 | 12 6-3 | 5-5 
10—Fredericton...............00+ 28-9 7-3 | 18-7] 38-7] 5-5} 9-5] 10-6 | 14-5) 12-8 | 15-2} 11-7] 6-4] 5-9 
di- Bathurst:). soa ccee octane 28-3 Sc | 17-9] 3-6] 5 9-5 | 8-7] 14-6 | 13-3 | 14 113) 5-4 Men 
Quebec (average)................. 27-2 §-4| 15-6] 3-9] 5-2] 9-7] 9-9 | 12-7] 12-9 | 14-6] 11-6) 6-1] 6-5 
12=-QOnre bei ws os is chee ache ee 28-4] 5-8b | 17-7] 3-8] 5-5] 9-7] 10-9] 18-1] 12-4 | 15-2 | 12 6-7 | 6-8 
18—Three Rivers................ 25-3 5-3 | 14-5 4 5-2 9-9 9-9 | 13-1 | 14 15-9 | 12-5 5-4 7:2 
t4— Sherbrooke, «sis o% 2 4s siee ste 26-7 5-3 | 14-9 3-8 5-1 9-6 | 10-5 | 13-3 | 13-3 | 15-6 | 10-8 6-4 6-3 
P= Porell sys cists ais ck creel 26-2 4-7 | 14 8:7] 4-5] 9-5 | 8-9 | 12-6 | 12-3 | 15 11-3 |" 6°27 fh 3G-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 27-4 4 16-3 | 3-8} 5-5] 9-9} 10-1 | 12-2 | 13-8 | 12-8 | 11:4] 5-4] 5-6 
1722 Ste JObNSh os.) bs see 27-9 5-3 | 15-7] 3-9] 5-6] 9-7 | 10-4 | 11-8 | 14-4 | 18-7 | 12-1] 6-1] 6-2 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 25 5-3 | 138-4] 3-9] 5 9-8} 8-3] 12-6] 11-9 | 14 11°54) 5-3.) 16-3 
19——Montrealie. ). ehhh. doe wee 28-4 |5-3-6-7 | 18 4-2] 5-1] 9-5 | 10-2] 12-5 | 11-8 | 14:3] 11-5] 6-2] 5-9 
AEP ULL Werle 5 alls ae trol ees PRR: 29-5 |5-3-6-7 | 16 3-8 | 5:2] 9-6] 9-8 | 12-8 | 12-6 | 14-5; 11-2} 7-1] 6-6 
Ontario (average)................. 29-2 6-3 | 17-2] 38-5] 5-2] 9-1] 10-6 | 13-6 | 11-7] 13-4 | 10-9] 6-0] 5-0 
21 OLtAWA Nil wc 6 oe yeah tae 28-1 6-7 | 15-6 3-9 5-3 9-2 | 11 13-3 | 12-5 | 14-1 | 11-4 6-5 6 
22——Brock ville. cn6. sdb a othe se ae 28-9 6 14-1] 3-8) 5-1] 8-9] 11-2 |] 18-8 | 12-7 | 14-4 | 11 6-4] 6 
23 = MINE SEON 5 6c sss. be mete ee 27-6 |15:3-6-7 | 16-2 3:7 4-9 9-3 | 10-1 | 13 11-5 | 12-9 | 10-3 6-1 4-9 
24—Belleville...................- 27-3 |5-38-6-7 | 15-4] 38-3] 5 9-3 | 10-4 | 13-3] 11 19277\ 10-65) 6-day 75-1 
25—Peterborough................ 27-4 |5-3-6-7 | 18 3:4] 5 8-9 | 10-7 | 13-1 |] 11-9 | 14-2 | 10-8 | 5-9 | 5-2 
2B Osha waitin ssiabis Gee aoe ele 30-4 |5-38-6-7 | 17-4 | 3-2] 4-9] 9-3] 10-7 | 13-5 | 12 15-2°}7107 150 "So ty B83 
OTe hei ae clea MR Ee: 27-2 6-7 | 18-1] 8-2] 5-1] 8-9 | 10-4 | 14-2 | 12-1 | 18-8 | 10-7 | 6-7] 4:5 
28-—MoroBpto. bis.'s Jb sab ca eens 30-5 6:7 | 17-6] 3-5) 05 8-7 | 10-5 | 18-1 | 11-1 | 18-4 | 11-1] 6 5-2 
298— Niagara Falls................ 31-4 6 18-5 3-5 5-1 9 10-5 | 12-8 | 11-1 | 12-7 9-9 7-2 4-6 
30—St. Catharines............... 29-4 Cal WL 7 8-4 481) 9d.) 10°11) 18 12 14-2 | 11 7-1] 5-2 
SL ELAIMTTODS,..)cihidee aa temene 31-4 6-6-7 | 16-6 3-3 5-1 9 10:3 | 13 11-4 | 13-1 | 10-9 5-5 5-5 
32-Brantlord sis v5. a tetins levee: 29-7 | 6-6-7] 17-1] 3-3] 5-1] 9-1] 10-7 | 18-7 | 11-3 | 12:3] 10-4} 5-9] 4-9 
Dom OALG LNA Becton. Akt spe 30-7 6:7) 17-571, 3-3.)) 5-11 8-9 | 10-8) 13-47) 12 12-8 | 10-6] 5-1] 4-9 
34 Gurel plas su shies def ae hee 32-2 6 16-6 3-2 4-9 8-7 | 10-6 | 14 11-4 | 14-3 | 10-1 5-4 5-1 
356-— Kitchener.....%.. hb. ¢.oe st 31-1 6-7} 17-3 | 3-2] 5-3) 9-1] 11-3 | 18-9 | 11-5 | 13-3} 11-1} 5-9] 5-2 
36—Woodstock. .... 06.0 0605600: 31-7 6 15-8 | 2-9] 4-9] 8-9] 10-8 | 13-9 | 11-3 | 12-6 | 10-3] 5-8] 4-8 
(LT ARLOLG. wae Mele soe 27 5:34) 16-54 asl jw od | 99 11-2) (013-40 |S 1d 212 S107 Se sule co 
88 London... oc eo cok ws aloes 30-1 6-7 | 18-8 | 38-2] 5-1] 8-9] 10-6 | 18-5 | 11-3 | 13-2 | 10-2 | 5-9] 4-7 
39—-St. Thomas...............5- 32-7 |5-38-6-7 | 20-3 | 3-7] 5-1] 9-4] 11-4 | 18-6 | 11-9 | 13 11-4] 6-3] 5 
40—— Chatham) ccch.. «Gee ae 30 6-3 :| 17-7 3-4 5 8-9 | 10-5 | 18-5 | 11-4 | 12-6 9-6 5-1 4-3 
41 Wind sores) a0 0) peeled eee: 28-8 |5-3-6-7 | 15-5 | 3-3] 5 8-4 | 10-3 | 12-8 | 10-8 | 12-4 | 10-8] 5-2] 3-9 
AQ SSETMIT AY eo a aebeeidiaa fate eae 30-1 6 17 6a eso 5 9-1 | 10-1 | 14-1 | 12-3 | 18-1] 10-7} 6-9} 4-6 
483—Owen Sound...............-. 29-1 6c | 17-3 | 38-2] 5-3] 9-5 | 10-4 | 13-9 | 11-1 | 13 125216 5-4 
44—North Bay....... 0% sss ven es 29-1 6-6-7 | 17-2 4 5-8 9-7 | 11-2 | 18-9 | 12-1 | 15 11-4 6-2 5 
AS SUG DUTY, La .cicin here Gell cules 28 6-7 | 15-6 | 3-9} 5-5] 8-9] 10-5 | 138-4 | 11-9 | 18-3 | 11-7] 6 5-3 
AG Wobalte 09), 0.4 «Mh cco Os. 28-1 6:7 | 16 AN a 53 0) 9°Se Ll Ome lb DOR Lo-o ielare ue (Oa ee 
47—a imams... kiss sede tes 26:3 7:3 | 18-2 3-9 5-7 9-6 | 10-5 | 13-7 | 12-4 | 15-2 | 11-8 5-5 4-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............ 27-4 Cali 6-3 ole 36 45 9-5 | 10-5 | 14-1] 12-5 | 18-4] 11-9] 6-5] 5-3 
49-—PorteArtbur,.\.... So 0. Vege a 27-4 | 6-6-7 | 22-5| 8-7] 5-5] 9-3] 10-1 | 13 11-8 | 12-4] 9-4] 6-1] 4-9 
50-——Hort Williams? . eo. oc.t one 27-1] 6-6-7 | 16-3] 3-6] 5-6] 8-7] 9-51] 18-6] 11-7 | 12-3 | 10-2] 6-2] 4-8 
Manitoba (average).............. 28-1 7:0) 17-9| 3-6] 5-5] 9-0] 10-7 | 14-9 | 12-7 | 12-9 | 11-3 | 7-0] 3-2 
G1 -Winnipesy ao i.ion shot. cullen: 28-3 |6-4-8 16-9| 38-5] 5-3] 8-8] 10-5 | 14-5 | 12-4 | 18 lO dlae8 dlege- 9 
DL=SSRAN CONN, o 25h v4eP cei oak 27-9 |6-4-7-1 | 18-9 | 3-6] 5-6] 9-1] 10-9 | 15-2] 13 12-8 | 11 6-9 | 3-4 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 27-8 6-9 | 21-0 | 3-5] 5-5} 8-9 | 10-4] 15-2 | 13-4 | 14-0 | 10-9] 6-4] 5-2 
53— Regina PONG: are exe RC oe ee 27-8 |6-4-7-2 | 21-1 3-5 6 9 10-1 | 15-2 | 138-4 | 14-4 | 12-1 6-4 5-2 
54—Prince Albert...............- 28 6-4) 19-2} 8-3] 5-38] 8-8 | 10-38 | 15-4 | 138-7 | 13-9 | 10 6-9} 5 
50=-Baskatoony 2b. shh veces sae 27 Gacaeld 3-6 5-1 9 11-5 | 15-2 | 18-3 | 18-5 | 11-4 6-4 5-1 
56—Moose Jaw.........0seceees0- 28-3 7-2 | 21-8 3-4 5-4 8-9 9-8 | 15-1 | 138-3 | 14-1 | 10-1 6 5-3 
Alberta (average)................. 29-0 7-8 | 21-6} 3-5 | 5-4] 9-0] 10-5 | 14-5 | 12-5 | 13-3 | 10-5 | 6-7] 4:8 
b7-——MedicinevHats...iceu sae 31-1 8 23:2 | 3:6] 5-5 | 9-1] 10-9 | 14-9 | 12-8 | 18 10-4] 6-2} 4-5 
68--Drumheller,,. )...'6.. i. ea. 30-3 |7-1-8 22-3} 3-5 | 5-5] 9-1] 11-4 | 14-7] 12-7 | 14-5] 9-9] 7-3] 4-4 
jo Hd monton.....5.. Goh eens 28-7 |7-2-8 20-4 3:5 5-9 8-9 9-5 | 14-1 | 12-4] 13-4 | 10-9 7-1 5 
OO al gary ns. css Sees ane ae 27-8 8 19-9 | 3-4] 5-3] 8-8 | 10-3 | 14-3 | 12-2 | 138-1] 11-7] 6-6] 4-9 
61—Lethbridge sich ee ei dtl ee aie dees 27°3 8 22-2 3-6 4.7 8-9 | 10-5 | 14-3 | 12-2 | 12-3 9-7 6-2 5 
British Columbia (average)....... 29-9 9-0 | 23-1] 3-9] 5-9} 9-3] 9-4] 14-3 | 18-2 | 14-0] 11-4] 7-9] 4-9 
O2Z==Kernies 430) s\ Rect eee 29-8 8 22-34 39 le o-9 || 19 10-4 | 14 13-2 | 18-1] 11-2] 8-3] 4-6 
O3=-INGISOMs yc.u pce ee ws ee 28-8 9 24-2} 3-9] 6 9-4] 10-4] 14-7 | 14-1} 15 14:8} 9:2] 5-2 
Gere as) ates cha eee s ates ae: 29 9 21-7| 4 6-1] 9-1] 9-6] 14 13:1 | 14-1.) 9-8 |. 8:3] 6 
65— New Westminster............ 29-6 9-9-6 | 23-2 3°8 5-7 9-1 8-6 | 13-9 | 138-5 | 14-6 | 11 7-2 4-8 
66-—ViancOuver... 2... deh. b sesetiee 29:9 | 9-9-6 | 22-2] 3-6] 5-2] 9 9 13-5 | 12-5 | 13-8 | 10-7 | 6-6] 4:5 
67 -Vactoriaaa. chs hs «eee 29-9 9 22-7 3-9 5-9 9-4 9-2 | 14-5 | 12-3 | 18-6 | 11-2 8 4-9 
G8—Nanaimo, .. 52) same os See 32-3 9 23-2 | 3-9| 5-5] 9-5] 8-7 | 14-8 | 18 13°Da] 10d We 7-4 a 
69—Prince Rupert.,.)............- 29-5 | 9-10 | 25 4-1] 6-6] 9-7] 9-1] 15-1 | 13-5 | 14-4] 11-4] 8 5-3 





a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. 
d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 


c. Grocers’ quotations. 


b. Including fancy bread. 


| 
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Potatoes (d) Apples © é 
—— - che apies in. ; eo 
8b g g9 = Ba § @ Bs s Ete So ee 
=] ee a ve! * Lao} Oo Ss om Aco 

BOS i ieee a ee 1S GS) (Bee |i eer or |) Senile ee yo 

n n ore 2g g 5 eS m4 * be Big Sin Bs oN ris es . 

Q Q Om RC cP) - rs se a) gD) y - 8 a 

os = og Ec ~ 2 ) 2.5 ae Bm ga | Be Bo ae b= 

ra =| op, a. go 5= a we. Ro Do 0 . ay Aon ae 

Sol. e | PE eS cae ae ee ee Toga | Be.) ge | Ser iessp Bs 

o he ® 

ow A, cs Q ay ee o ea 6 Se 3 ew = 5 

$ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
1-341 31-1 22 3 15 2 12 2 171 15 2 10-6 36-5 38-6 15-7 ft 56 6 
1-466 34-6 20-5 13-5 13-7 16-6 14-9 10-8 41-1 42-9 35-7 15-8 32-1 61-7 
1-649 39-3 25 13 13-3 15-5 15 12-6 44.9 46-7 33-7 15-9 31-5 55 1 
1-414 35-9 20 15 15-5 16-3 15 11:3 42-9 41-9 35-8 15-7 32-1 60-2 | 2 
1-55 32-9 As ile he ee ae 14 17-4 13-5 10 41-8 43-6 84-5 15-4 32-8 67-5 | 3 
1-479 35-8 18-3 12-5 12-7 17 15-7 10-1 36-8 40 35-6 16 32-3 61:7 | 4 
1-275 29 LO he eee 13-5 17-3 15 10-1 38-5 43-7 37-7 15 33 64-5 | 5 
1-438 34-8 19°57) 22s 13-3 16 15 10-7 41-9 41-4 36-7 16-9 31 61-3 | 6 
1-230 30-0 19-3 15-0 13-5 17-7 15-3 10-1 45-3 55-5 34-9 17-3 31-7 58:9 | 7 
1-341 31-3 18-7 15-5 12-7 16-3 14-5 9-8 39-6 42-2 35-6 15-9 32-8 59-8 
1-43 31-7 21-9 13 13-5 16-9 15 9-6 37-8 43-5 36:3 16-2 33 65:4 | & 
1-189 28-5 19-4 18 12 15-4 14 9-8 39-6 40-5 36-5 15-4 32-3 58-1 | 9 
1-245 31-9 1 Reso) fsa eh ae 12-7 16-8 14-5 10 39-3 44-7 35-4 15-3 32-9 61-5 |10 
1-50 33 Lie ites se 12-5 Geil ee cage 3S 9-9 41-8 40 34 16°6 33 54-3 |11 
1-136 26-5 26-9 14:5 12-4 16-9 14.2 8-6 35-6 37-3 34-3 15-5 33-1 56-4 
1-108 27-9 PPAR YM Re a 12-9 17-9 14:7 8-7 36-8 39-4 33-8 15-8 82-3 59-9 |12 
1-231 28-7 Bleue ee ae ae 12-5 17-1 14-3 8-9 30.0 39-2 35-1 16-2 33-6 57-1 {13 
1-144 26-2 40-3 12 13 17-1 14-4 8-2 32-7 35-7 35-1 16-4 33-6 56-6 |14 
1-30 PRUE SSH bin weary ae Eee eae gee ih 15 13-4 9 33-9 38-6 34-7 14-8 35 55-2 115 
1-02 23-6 Dike Lie stac ow 12-3 17-7 14 8-4 37-8 37°6 33-7 15-2 32-3 56-8 |16 
1-032 23-1 QO TNO ok ke 12-9 16-4 14:6 9-5 37-4 37-4 34-7 15-1 33-7 56-1 |17 
1-125 27-7 LN ee eee ae 12-3 18-4 13-7 8-3 38-2 40 33-8 16-2 34-5 54-3 |18 
1-067 25-8 21-8 17 12-4 17-2 13-8 8-2 34-1 82-4 83-6 14-9 32 56-1 {19 
1-196 26-1 24S) Ree, vee 12-2 15-7 15-5 8-4 34-2 35-1 34-3 15-1 31-2 55-8 |20 
1-409 33-1 22-0 15-0 12-1 16-9 15-5 9-6 36-0 37-6 34-3 15-2 30-0 55-1 
1-256 29-8 45 9s) RA Peg ae 12:3 16-1 16-4 9-1 84-5 35-2 34-7 15-4 30-5 56-3 |21 
1-386 3342 7 On A ee ee 13-3 18-1 15-3 9-7 36-7 41-8 34-7 15 29:8 56-9 |22 
1-623 36-6 20-5 12-5 11-9 16-4 14-9 9-7 35-8 36-6 35-1 15-7 29-7 54-3 |23 
1-544 38:6 18-8) ie ces oe 12-1 16-8 14-4 9-8 36-3 38-7 34-3 15:3 28-7 54-4 |24 
1-446 34-3 20 Ee ee 12-1 18 15 9-6 34-3 88-3 34-7 15-8 29-9 53-8 |25 
1-461 35-7 19:37 (kote 12-5 16-3 14-9 9-5 39-7 38-4 34-1 15-5 28-4 55-3 |26 
1-379 31-6 Doe Stiteiors sie ate 10-5 15-7 14-8 9 36-2 39 33-9 14-7 30-4 55 27 
1-435 33-6 DONS (ame <i oe 10-8 16-3 14-6 9-1 85-5 34-1 32-7 14-3 28-7 53-5 |28 
1-499 36-4 PiCOMIP Se oct ce 12-7 19 16-2 9-5 34-5 36-6 35-1 14-7 31-3 54-1 |29 
1-683 38-3 26 FLW». cara 12-3 18-2 15 10:3 84-5 3h 33-4 14-3 29-5 55 30 
1-366 382-2 PAIO(6) BAe ete oe 11-6 16-4 14-4 9 37-4 38-1 32-7 14-3 28-8 54 31 
1-327 30-4 183) } co eeleprat 12-9 15-6 14-9 8-9 36-1 36-1 32-5 14-6 29-5 55-9 |32 
1-409 34-5 17-OU ee 12-5 17-9 14-9 9-6 37-4 39-6 32-7 14-7 28-3 55-3 133 
1-325 32-7 LOS Dy cme oie 12-8 15-9 14-6 9-1 35-8 38-4 33-1 14-9 29-9 54 34 
1-331 31-9 LO) Beer. 12-5 16-7 15-7 9-4 35-1 36-7 33-1 15-2 29-7 54-7 |35 
1-269 29 Utomo as a 12-4 15-2 14-9 8-7 34-6 36-1 33°6 15-2 29 56-3 |36 
1-262 29-7 West ee. 10-8 16-3 15-4 8-8 35-4 39-7 34-8 15-5 30-6 55-3 137 
1-23 28-8 TOE WE. Bhi 12-3 16-8 14-9 9 35-4 37-2 33-3 15 28-8 53-8 |38 
1-27 29-5 WSis7h, |S ck. cte oes 12-7 17:5 15 9-3 39-4 38-3 34-3 15-3 30-4 57-1 |39 
1-156 25-8 PN GC Ul ee A ae 11-5 16-8 14-9 8-7 34-5 35-7 83-5 15-3 28-7 54-4 |40 
1-164 25 TOD) [EBs es 10-7 16 14-9 7-9 29-8 30-3 32-2 ibjegl 29-5 53-5 141 
1-20 26-8 WGi7h [Becticeke +2 12-2 16-9 15-4 9 36-1 33-5 34-1 15-3 30 55 42 
1-544 37 LO MGT | ct «ole Se 11-5 16-8 15-3 9-5 37-7 36-5 34-9 16 SHE 55-7 143 
1-71 41-7 25-7 Me eee 12-9 16 17-3 10-3 36-9 38-7 36-1 16-7 33-5 55-7 |44 
1-251 30-1 PAS eae MAU fa 11-7 16:5 17:3 10-3 31-8 37-8 35-2 15-4 30-8 53-9 |45 
1-737 40-4 35 17, 13 18-5 16-3 10-2 40-4 38 35 16-7 31-2 55-5 |46 
1-715 SSzOu Re ilerk. 15 12-4 18-6 17 10-7 34-9 36-4 36-3 15-3 29-9 57 47 
1-556 35-6 20-9 18 12-1 16-8 16-2 10-7 34-5 39-2 35-2 15<3 30 58-8 |48 
1-389 31-3 31-3 12-5 11-9 18-3 18-5 10-9 41-7 45 2/08} 14-7 32 52-1 |49 
1-353 32-4 AA a | Ape ag Sa Cx 11-3 Mag 16:5 11-9 37-3 40-7 85-4 14:3 31-3 56-5 |50 

-886 AL Gi lie. ok 13-8 11-9 16-9 15-9 12-1 38-2 38-4 68-8 15-6 54-4 56-4 

+854 TAN Wes gee 2 12-5 11-8 17-9 15-3 12-1 37-1 38-3 67 15-1 53-2 55-3 |51 

-918 TANGY gehen 15 11-9 15-8 16-4 12-1 39-3 38-4 70-5 16 55-5 57-5 |52 
1-178 Zap HSL Wy atest © 14-9 12-3 16-3 15-7 12-6 34-3 40-3 68-2 16-7 55-2 59-1 
1-116 DX AGSTY PRISED 8 | cis aun Benen 12-3 17-9 15-1 12-9 84-5 36-1 66-5 15-7 55-5 60 53 
1-063 AOR || aeons & 16 12:7 17-5 17:5 12-5 88-3 46-3 69 18 58-4 59-8 |54 
1-265 PAS OG pie hase § 14-6 12-4 14-7 15-1 12-3 31-1 39-8 68-7 16-1 53-9 59-5 |55 
1-267 ARE ae 8 14 11-7 15 15 eg, 33-4 38-8 68-6 16-8 53 57 56 
1-322 ea: Ginte cs crstelnle 17-3 11-0 18-2 15-5 14.9 34-4 35-7 65-8 17-0 53-3 58-7 
1-24 AAETE A eee OlRNy aes ree 10-7 18-6 15-5 14-7 33-3 36-1 66-1 17 58-3 58-9 |57 
1-635 37 fas FV 17 10-7 17-8 16-2 15-7 87-5 37-5 66-7 17-7 55-4 60-8 158 
1-043 Do Oli store 15 12-2 17-8 15-2 14-3 34-1 36-8 63-9 16-4 51-1 57 59 
1-477 SUB WR es & 20 10-9 17-7 15-2 14-4 34 35-9 65-4 16-6 49-7 57-5 |60 
1-213 Oo De a ce nea. cis: Be 10-6 19 15-5 15-2 33 32 67 17-3 52 59-5 |61 
1-445 53 ke 0 eee & 16-5 11-9 18-0 14-6 13-0 34-9 37-6 64-4 16-5 51-1 54-5 
1-357 AB pl sss take eet oee ouch tho 14-2 18 16 15 36-3 38 65-7 18 56-3 55 62 
1-36 BOC Ve 2 eee 12-4 18-8 16-4 14-4 37 40-8 64-2 18-6 56 60-6 |63 
1-359 SUR gee St ee ee 13 18-3 15-4 13-2 34-3 38 67-6 18-6 56 55-8 |64 
1-412 LOG Fal teens 17 10-5 17-7 13-6 11-7 32-3 35 66-8 15-4 47 54 65 
1-368 BOs htae in vee 14 10-3 16-9 13-4 11-8 33-5 32-9 60-3 14:7 46 50-7 |66 
1-402 B2EOu cous cats rete cute ab 11-3 17-5 13 11-9 35-5 38-2 61-5 15-2 46-5 51-8 |67 
1-56 SY B30 0 ee ene 2 15 11-9 17-9 14-2 12 35-4 38-3 66 15-7 50 53-7 |68 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 
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medium, per lb. 


Tea, black, 
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g>? 238. 
<x faa) 
$ $ 
16-293b 10-405 
Sees ke cm oe 8-380 
oo ey see ee oe 7:15- 7-50s 
re ee ear 6-95- 7-20s 
PRS yar wee 7-00- 9-25 
| ene tecan fete 9-00-10-75 
Ae ea PR. 3 8-50-10-50 
17-900 |9-650-10-150 
17-500 10-563 
g 10-00-10-50g 
17-50 |11-50-12-50 
sober nteed 10-00—11-00 
SORE AE 9-50 
*16-086 *10-000 
15-50 10-50 
15-50 8-50- 8-75 
16-50 |10-00-11-75 
15-50-15-75 9-00 
15-25 9-25-11-75 
15-50 |10-00-10-50 
18-00 11-00 
16-50 8-00- 8-50 
16-40 11-00 
16-138 11-845 
16-40 11-00 
16-00 8-50- 9-00 
16-00 8-75- 9-50 
15-50 |10-00-13-00 
16-50° |11-50-14-25d 
15-50 9-50-13 -50d 
16-50 |11-25-14-00d 
14-25 11-75 
14-50-15-00g| 8-50- 9-50g¢ 
15-25¢ | 8-50-13-75¢ 
14-50 |10-25-11-25 
16-00 |10-00-13-25d 
16-00 |10-50-13-50d 
15-50 |10-50-13-00d 
16-00 |11-50-13-50d 
16-00 |10-00-14-00d 
16-00 13-00 
16-50 |12-50-14-50d 
16-00 |10-00-13-00d 
15-50g | 9-50-12-50¢g 
16-00g |10-50-13 -00¢ 
16-00 |10-00-11-00 
16-00 9-50-10-00 
17-00 14-50 
17-25 |11-50-15-00 
18-25 13-50d 
19:00 |12-50-16-50d 
17-00 |10-50-13-00d 
16-50 |12-35-14-50d 
16-50 |12-35-14-50d 
20-000 9-050 
20-00 6-25-13-75h 
bt ea RR Ie ah 5-00-11-20h 
nae Stee Beh ae 8-500 
Soe icy §-25-12-50h 
Bhs A yee SP em 8-75- 9-75h 
Ae nts Rade &_ oS 7-25- 9-60h 
a es tec 5-25- 9-65h 
Aaa eis eee ae 5-063 
g g 
ok ae Oe ae 4.25- 5-25h 
g 3-00- 4-50h 
g 6-50- 7-25h 
plant Woe we 4-75- 5-00h 
pitaraes, Ursa ae 10-714 
Re ee 9-50-11-00 
3 tate 9-00-10-00 
5 ay anc ae ea 10-00-11-50 
. ta, ee 10-00-11-50 
ene a. ee 9. 25-10-75 
ees eee 9-50 
Je eit aes 13-00-15-50 





a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. ) ia 
p. Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workingmen, but some at $35-$50, according to condition and con 


month, semi-modern $10-$15. 


8. Delivered from mines. 


b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. 


c. Calculated 


*In the province of Quebec a provincia! sales tax of 2 per ceu 
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price per cord from price quoted. 


veniences. 
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d. Including semi-bituminous. 
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g. Natural gas used extensively. 








per box (300) 
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Rent 


Six-roomed 

houses with 

modern con- 
veniences, 

per month 


$ 


25-230 
21-333 
18-00-26 -00 
15-00-25 -00 
15-00-19-00 
20-00-32 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
19-00-25 -60 
24-125 
20-00-32 -00 
18-00-27 -00 
25-00 
23-00 
23-556 
23 -00-33 -00 
23 -00-31-00 
23 -00-30-00 
15-00-19-00 
18-00-25 -00 
1800-26-00 
16-00-22-00 
24-00-34 -00 
18-00-26-00 
26-972 
2000-30-00 
18-00-26 -00 
20-00-28 -00 
18-00-28 -00 
22-00-30-00 
25-00-32 -50 
20-00-27 -00 
29 -00-40-00 
20-00-3200 
25-00-37 -00 
28-00-36 -00 
2200-32-00 
20-00-27 -00 
24-00-30-00 
22-00-33 - 00 
20-00-28 -00 
20-00-26 -00 
27-00-37 -00 
24-00-30-00 
20-00-28 -00 
25-00-37 -00 
20-00-30 -00 
21-00-26 -00 


p 
22-00-32 -00 
23-00-33 -00 
23-00-33 -00 

26-750 
26-00-37 -00 
18-00-26-00 

27-250 
28-00-37 -00 
2200-27-00 
22-00-32 -00 
22-00-28 - 00 

26-125 
22-00-27 -00 


18 
-00-32-00 
22-00-30-00 
22-00-32 -00 

23-313 

16-00 
20- 00-30-00 
27-00-32 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
22-00-27 -00 














20-00-25 - 00 
20-00-25 -00 
20-00-30: 00 


Six-roomed 
houses with 
incomplete 
modern 
con- 
veniences, 
per month 





14-00-18 -00 
10-00-15-00 
10-00-16-00 
15-00-22. 00 
14-00-18 -00 
15-00-17-00 
12-00-16 - 00 

17-375 
15 -00-20-00 
16- 00-20-00 


17-00-23 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
10-00-15-00 
14-00-20-00 
14-00-18 -00 
12-00-15-00 
20-00-23 - 00 
14-00-18-00 


15-00-18 -00 
18-00-20-00 
14-00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 
15- 00-22-50 
1500-22-00 
22-00-28 -00 
16-00-24-00 
20-00-27 -00 
17-00-28 -00 
16-00-25 -00 
15- 00-20-00 
18-00-24-00 
18-00-23 - 00 
16-00-20-00 


15-00-20-00 |é 


22-00-27 -00 
18-00-24 -00 
15-00-20-00 
20-00-27 -00 
15- 00-22-00 
15-00-21-00 


p 
16-00-22 -00 
17-00-23 -00 
17-00-23 -00 

19-500 


18-00-26-00 |51 
14-00-20-00 }52 


20-125 


20-00-2800 [53 
15-00-22-00 {54 
17-00-22-00 |55 
17-00-20-00 |56 


18-625 


15-00-22-00 |57 


sig 


58 


15-00-2200 |59 
18-90-20-00 60 
15-00-22-00 |61 


17-688 

14-00 
18 - 00-20-00 
22-00-25 -00 
14-00-18 -00 
16-00-22 -00 
15-00-18-00 
12-00-20-00 
15-00-20-00 


h. Including lignite 


r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 4 and 5 roomed modern houses, $25-$35 per 
and in the cities of Montreal] and Quebec an additional municipal tax of 2 per cent are not included in the prices for fuel. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU OF 


STATISTICSt 
Average Prices in 1926=100 


t 
Sept.|Sept./Sept./Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.|Sept.} Aug./Sept. 


Com- 
Commodities modities | 1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
FAli commodities, corsa ck. fe oe 567 | 64-0|127-4|155-9| 97-3) 98-5) 97-8] 82-1] 68-9] 85-0} 74-5] 78-4] 83-1] 91-8} 92-8 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-9}167-0] 86-2] 96-2} 98-9] 69-8! 62-5} 86-5] 61-7] 68-7] 69-8) 77-7) 79-0 
II. Animals andTheir Products 76 | 70-9}127-1}145-1] 96-0} 98-9]108-9] 93-4] 60-6) 81-8] 76-4] 77-6] 78-8} 96-9] 98-1 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Prodletseree (Ll con cee 85 | 58-2)/157-1]176-5|101-7| 99-5} 91-2) 79-2) 71-7) 71-8] 66-9] 72-9] 83-7) 94-0) 96-2 
IV. Wood, thas Products and 
Paper ter cet ne cin eae ee 49 | 63-9} 89-1|154-4}106-3|100-2} 93-7} 86-2] 63-8] 77-2] 76-9| 82-4] 91-7| 97-7] 98-2 
Ve iron wie Its Products...... 44 | 68-9}156-9)168-4/104-6] 99-4) 93-8] 90-4] 85-5]105-3) 98-2) 99-3}106-0}111-6)111-9 
VI. Non-Ferrous: Metals and 
Their Products: +)... o.. 18 | 98-4)141-9]185-5} 97-3] 99-8] 98-2) 73-7) 67-5] 83-4] 70-8] 74-6] 77-3] 78-2) 78-2 
VII. Sie ie Minerals and 
Siac Abeba Mi a 83 | 56-8) 82-3]112-2/107-0} 99-2] 93-2} 90-8} 85-0) 87-4] 86-7] 84-6] 90-7] 97-5] 98-1 
Vie @hanink and Allied Pro- 
WCUS ee cee ee eke ae eee 77 | 68-4/118-7/141-5]105-4/100-3] 95-5) 92-0] 81-5} 81-7) 79-4] 81-5} 90-4/100-5|101-9 
Classified according to purpcse— 
Consumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0/102-7/136-1] 96-9] 98-5) 96-0} 86-1] 72-7) 80-3! 76-0) 77-5) 84-1] 93-3)..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
ACCOR IED: SUMMIT Be Het 126 | 61-8/119-0)150-8} 90-2] 97-2)103-7| 86-7] 65-7] 82-1] 74-3] 77-1] 78-8} 92-8]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 | 62-2} 91-9]126-3/101-4) 99-4} 90-8] 85-7] 77-3) 79-1] 77-2] 77-7) 87-6] 938-7|..... 
PHerProducers, Goodsvcee. tne. 402 | 67-7|133-3]164-3] 98-8} 99-4] 98-9] 76-7] 65-6] 85-9) 68-7] 74-5] 78-3) 84-5]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 | 55-1) 81-9/108-6}104-1] 97-1] 94-7] 91-2] 85-6) 94-5} 95-5] 95-7)102-2)107-1]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0]171-0| 98-2) 98-7} 99-4] 75-1] 63-4] 84-9] 65-7] 72-1] 75-6] 82-0]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materisils neta 111 | 67-0]100-7)144-0]108-7|100-0} 99-6] 86-8] 80-8} 94-3] 87-8] 91-3] 97-9|110-6]..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-5/148-1/177-3}] 95-8} 98-4] 99-3] 72-5] 60-4) 88-3) 62-0) 68-8] 71-8} 77:1])..... 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
Ja Nevgsl PC) (0 ee oes As se an 186 | 59-2|134-71176-4| 91-2] 96-5] 96-1] 69-3] 62-7} 81-5}] 60-2] 66-4] 68-4) 77-0]..... 
BS Arai yp] te ee eae re 105 | 70-1]129-01146-0) 95-9] 98-2/105-2) 90-0] 62-7} 81-5] 76-2] 77-9} 80-7] 95-3]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-1/132-6|160-6] 88-0] 96-7/107-7| 71-2] 54-6] 86-3] 63-8] 64-3] 63-8] 72-1] 72-9 

PA arines)) iy re oe reere ws 16 | 65-9]111-7/114-1] 91-7|/100-7|105-5| 91-3] 66-5] 76-4] 70-6} 76-3} 82-3} 93-8]..... 
PRM HOre stem euler, meyer 57 | 60-1] 89-7/151-3/106-8|100-1] 93-5} 86-0] 64-0] 77-0] 76-7] 81-9) 91-3] 97-4]..... 
Ven Manera ley si ever rsty ire ee 203 | 67-9)115-2}1384-6|106-4] 99-7] 92-7] 87-2] 81-6] 89-9] 86-1] 85-5) 92-0) 90-7]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8}120-8}154-1] 94-7) 97-3}101-8| 74-0] 59-9) 83-7) 65-5] 70-9) 74-3) 83-3]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-8|127-7|156-5!100-4| 98-6] 94-1] 84-8] 71-5] 81-3] 75-6] 77-8] 81-8] 90-8]..... 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:— weekly, Index Num- 





bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); 


quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 


tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
{ For the week ended September 26, 1941, monthly figures not yet available. 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


tl Pore accompanying tables which appear 

quarterly give the official and certain 
other index numbers of the cost-of-living, 
retail and wholesale prices in Great Britain 
and certain of the principal commercial and 
industrial countries. 

Since these tables are compiled from British 
and foreign sources the information con- 
tained therein usually deals with conditions 
prevailing some months previous to the date 
of publication in the Lasour Gazerrre. In 
Great Britain both wholesale and retail trade 
are now subject to government control, the 
main objects of which are to conserve supplies 
of vital materials and to protect the public 
from unwarranted increases in prices. In 
order to achieve these ends the government 
of the United Kingdom has fixed retail and 
wholesale prices of some articles and is con- 


trolling the entire trade in some commodities, 
including importation and exportation. 

In most of the continental European coun- 
tries some measures of control over prices 
and distribution have been put in force with 
consequent effect upon prices. In some of 
these countries the publication of price data 
has been suspended and in the case of several 
others direct information is unobtainable, al- 
though information contained in the official 
publications of neutral countries and in the 
press is noted, 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
153-2 for August, showing no change from the 
July level. This is the first month since the 
outbreak of war for which there has not been 
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some rise in prices. Food prices fell 0-3 per 
cent, while industrial materials and manufac- 
tures rose 0:2 per cent. Since the outbreak of 
the war, prices as a whole have risen 56 per 
cent, of which food prices rose 61 per cent 
and industrial materials and manufactures 53 
per cent. 


The Statist index number, on the base 1867- 
1877=100, was 145-3 at the end of July, an 
increase of 0-6 per cent for the month. The 
principal change during July was a rise of 2-4 
per cent in vegetable food, mainly due to 
higher prices for barley and a seasonal rise in 
potatoes; animal food prices were unchanged; 
there was a decrease in the price of tea; 
minerals and textiles were slightly higher, while 
sundries were unchanged. 


Cost or Livina.—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 199 at August 1, showing no change 
from the previous month’s level. The slight 
increases in the clothing and sundries groups 
were not sufficient to affect the total index 
number. There has been a rise of 44 points or 
28 per cent in the index number since Sep- 
tember 1, 1939. Of these 44 points, about 23 
points are due to the increases in the taxes 
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on sugar, tobacco and cigarettes and matches, 
and 54 points are due to increases resulting 
from the Purchase Tax. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926= 
160, was 90-3 for August, an advance of 1:7 
per cent for the month. All of the ten main 
groups were included in the general advance, 
foods and textile products showing larger in- 
creases than the others. 


Cost or Livinc.—The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics index number of the cost of living of 
wage earners and lower salaried workers in 
large cities, on the base 1935-1939—=100, was. 
106-0 at August 15, an increase of 0°8 per cent 
for the month. Food prices rose 1:2 per cent, 
clothing 1-6 per cent, rent 0-2 per cent, fuel, 
electricity and ice 0-9 per cent, housefurnish- 
ings 0-8 per cent and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties 0-1 per cent. 

The index number of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, on the base 1923100, was 
89-4 for August, an increase of 0-6 per cent 
for the month. Food rose 1:3 per cent, hous- 
ing 0:2 per cent, clothing 0-9 per cent, sundries 
0-1 per cent. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


HERE was a further important increase in 

industrial employment at the beginning of 
September, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 12,633 
firms, each with a minimum of 15 employees, 
representing practically all industries except 
agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly special- 
ized business operations. The establishments 
employed 1,627,055 persons, or 21,060 more 
than in the preceding month; this gain of 1:3 
per cent was smaller than that reported in any 
of the five months immediately preceding, 
being also less than that indicated at Septem- 
ber 1, 1940; it was, however, slightly above 
the average for that date in the years since 
1920. 

The index number of employment (based 
on the average for the calendar year 1926 as 
100), stood at 162-7, as compared with 131-6 at 
September 1, 1940. At the same date in recent 
years the index was as follows: 1939, 119-6; 
19387) .115-1+°\1937,5 123°2°°1936, 107*1.? 1935, 
102-7; 1934, 98-8; 1933, 88-5; 1932, 86-0; 1931, 
107-1; 1930, 116-6; 1929, 126-8; 1928, 119-1 
and 1927, 111-0. 

Reflecting the slightly greater-than-average 
increase in industrial employment at the begin- 
ning of September, the seasonally-adjusted 
index gained fractionally, rising from 156-3 
at August 1, to 156-4 at the date under review. 
These two figures are higher than in any other 
month in the nearly twenty-one years for 
which information is on record. ~ 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of October, 1941, the percentage of 
unemployment among local trade unions stood 
at 2-7, in contrast with percentages of 2:4 at 
the beginning of September and 4:4 at the 
beginning of October, 1940. The percentage for 
October was based on returns received from 
2,124 labour organizations with a total mem- 
bership of 312,270. 

Employment and Claims Offices Reports — 
Reports received by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission from Employment and 
Claims Office for the month of September, 
1941, showed a gain over August of the current 

38026—13 


year, but a decline from September, 1940, in ~ 
the volume of business transacted, as indicated 
by the average daily placements, the Septem- 
ber, 1940, placements being those effected by 
the offices of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada. Logging and services recorded the most 
noteworthy increases over August, while a par- 
ticularly heavy loss in construction and main- 
tenance, augmented by a smaller one in farm- 
ing, was entirely responsible for the decline 
from September a year ago. Vacancies in 
September, 1941, numbered 51,603, applica- 
tions 67,239, and placements in regular and 
casual employment 47,130. 


Prices and the Cost of Living—tThe official 
index of the cost of living in Canada calculated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and based 
upon average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 
as 100 was 115-5 at the beginning of October, 
1941, as compared with 114-7 at the beginning of 
September; 107-0 at the beginning of October, 
1940; and 100-8 at the beginning of August, 
1939. The advance between August, 1939, and 
October, 1941, was 14:6 per cent. The index 
for October was 5:1 per cent below the average 
for 1929. In wholesale prices the weekly index 
number also calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 was 93-7 for the week ended 
October 31 and 93-3 for the week ended 
October 3. Comparative figures on a monthly 
basis are 93-2 for September, 1941; 83-3 for 
October, 1940; and 72-3 for August, 1939, pre- 
war. The increase between August, 1939, and 
the week ended October 31, 1941, was 29-6 per 
cent. 


Business Statistics—The table on page 1336 
gives the latest statistics available reflecting 
industrial conditions in Canada. The index of 
the physical volume of business, reflecting con- 
ditions in mining, manufacturing, construction, 
electric power, and in distribution of goods 
was about six per cent higher in September than 
in the previous month and about 15 per cent 
higher than in September, 1940. The average 
for the first nine months of 1941 was 12-9 per 
cent greater than the average for the corre- 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 
(Official statistics except where noted) 
1941 1940 
October September . August October September August 
Employment Index.. SCS) racer teen era 162-7 160-6 136-2 131-6 127-9 
Unemployment percentage (trade 

UNION ANEM DELS) ses. cede toes ue (3 2-7 2-4 3-5 4-4 Binoy) 6-4 
Prices, wholesale, index......... (4) 193-7 93-2 91-8 83-3 83-1 82-7 
Cost of living index.............. (2) 115-5 114-7 113-7 107-0 106-4 105-9 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (G2) iy oe ears a arate rc 137-4 134-1 131-9 113-9 113-2 
Retail sales adjusted index... (4) (2)}].............. 136-6 146-5 120-1 116-5 119-8 
Wiholesale: sales’ sec cs o-o-icmienie ie 3s ean 170-8 156-6 143-4 133-2 123-4 
Common stocks index............ (2) §68-9 71-0 67-8 74-2 75-8 69-3 
Preferred stocks index........... (2) tak Bee oN 3 phon 3 103-2 101-5 100-7 99-1 93-9 
Bond yields Dominion index..... (2) §94-7 95-2 95-4 98-6 98-9 100-0 
National income index...... CB) AC2) REST, eae este 131-5 131-5 126-7 116-7 120-2 
Physical Volume of Business 

INGO gen ent asa (ON CA) et eters aysy, 149-7 141-2 129-6 130-1 128-6 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (CD) is 2 Ble be Sa 171-2 156-1 146-4 148-6 143-9 

Mineral production........... ek ca ce Sea 126-0 140-9 117-1 124-4 142-3 
Manniaeturinecn..c.o00 cece Gewese oi nts 185-9 163-7 146-4 148-6 143-9 
Construction nies. Sea oe 2) EES. Steet 169-5 147-0 143-4 223 -0 169-3 
Blectric POWER senys fe 2 010s ches (Cy eine ee 136-2 126-1 108-8 114-0 119-4 
DISTRIB UDION Masco nclee fae oor (2) erties 113-0 115-6 99-2 98-2 102-3 
Trade employment........... (2) NEE Rit WR OE RISES UN Chae ee ae 112-8 112-3 110-6 
Carloacdings.2 688! ees eiees ea) eee eee Boe 125-0 130-6 108-8 107-2 120-0 
EIIOPUB alk ones aos scene eeeeree (C2 peter te canal tig 185-6 184-1 148-8 128-3 141-4 
Exports, excluding gold...... (2). RP REE GIO. 4 169-2 189-7 119-3 135-5 153-4 

PRopucERS’ GooDs............ cae etcee Lain area 165-8 161 t 146-5 155-9 151-0 

CoNSUMERS’ GOODS............ 2) tere sites ator ete 134-7 121-5 112-7 105-5 107-5 
Trade, external, aggregate..(7) $ |.............. 279,887,786} 288,409,726] 215,435,662} 189,065,024) 208,195,431 
Imports, merchandise, for con- 

SUMPTION Me: we oe ne ee sere (Cb eget es Pa ere Hea ive. 136,991, 167 137,913,470 108, 644,852 86, 286, 828 96, 835, 858 
Exports, Canadian produce..(7) $ 138,129,000) 139,975,612 147,939, 357 102,972,407 101,439, 603 110,548,017 
Customs duty collected........ $8 Jarcccmesceess. 13,787,428 13, 253, 244) 14,291,595 11,090, 139 11,197,148 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUTILSE sete: cee ane hes eg | ee ag os es 3,300, 731,342] 3,149, 790, 606] 3,526,624, 710] 2,571, 235,762) 2,457,706, 218 
Bank notes in circulation.. ..(8) $ }.............. 419,999,648} 422,014,387] 338,213,181) 337,844,271] 325,938,870 
Bank: deposits:savingsiic..tec ch Sail h)« ee eee 1,555, 152,222) 1,522,186,4311 1,599,463,510) 1,654,968,286| 1,634,403, 137 
Bank loans, commercial, ete. $ > |2..c. 0 a4 e.c- 1,143, 203,420] 1,152,996, 270) 1,024,278, 286 983,041,761 939,819, 822 
Railway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

CATS Kee a lak rate orate 279,328 PHAR sy) 257,598 247, 582 241,829 229,315 

Canadian National findiwede. | 

gross earnings........... 28,760,510 27, 132, 153 25,808,928 22,984,979 21,119, 220 21,220,188 
Operating expenses........ hail pony iy et SA NR aha Tone PRR 18, 196, 786 15,399, 680 15,048, 733 15,350,097 

Canadian Pacific Railway, : 

SLOSS (CATNINESwiis.A. poem oes 21,577, 000 19, 268, 000 19,990, 000; 16,891,000 15, 646, 000 15,513,000 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

operating.expenses,) all lines /$4 |e... ea aeee. 15,801,590 16, 843, 505 11, 421,353 12,661,299 13, 249, 285 

Steam railways, freight in 

GON=TMIL eS. atic sce eee te eae eae keh at RN eB oan 4,323, 275,000) 3,546, 751,000} 3,385,090,000) 2,987,351, 000 
Building permite. 0k. fetes $ 12,901, 757 12,246, 613 12,849,441 12,154, 271 10,311,038 11,555, 102 
Contracts awarded......... (10) $ 29,082,000 39,363, 800 36, 123,900 26,360, 600 52, 260, 000 40, 747,900 
Mineral Production— 

Pistinon ss . HOE ARO, aal tons | Maat Ae Aull, 75a 105,795 109, 385 105, 020 88, 885 

Steel ingots and castings...... LONS] eee eee 200,559 202,746 185,091 164,575 172, 210 

ehEO-alOV Siena oc ee eens GONG cies eer A 16,912 16, 251 15,016 13, 147 9,697 

Gold. ROOK. ..318 304 OUNCES)... HIER ih. khan. [Cette 2 467, 224 467,441 440, 450 466,946 

a sie ee Mag ape Ee COSI cue ee. 3 ees 1,577,872 1,356,917 1,708,278 1,366, 196 1,398, 145 
Timber scaled in British 

Columbia. { P9E cee eee Ee! SERA ee dee, 290,661,049 322,543,027 332,991,884 339, 400,901 293,937,063 
Hlour produetion,. sce de « aie 2 DJS Oc sete eee... 1,647,910 1,852,139 1,872,514 1,635,849 1,291,451 
Sugar, manufactured........ (21) ibs. 112,873,617 99, 232,363 91,531,291 92,174,302 71,339,246 65, 603, 276 
Footwear production........... DAITS| Mee. At 3,027, 252 2,965, 637 2,531, 659 2,484, 668 2,382,680 
Output of central electric stations, 

AMS Tce nn ent eine k.w.h.}..............] 2,866, 647,000; 2,640,084,000) 2,487,455,000) 2,399,678,000) 2,500, 179,000 
Salesiofinsurance. sc. ashen Ponte eee 33, 546, 000 29,135,000} 30,963, 000 25,681,000 24,113,000 
Newsprint production.......... TONS |<: btn Arar 298,300 293, 500) 309, 960 282,320 316,610 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 19,360 14,496 17,192 21,134 15,495 13,993 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 
§ Week ended October 30. 


t Week ended October 31. 
(4) Base, 1926=100. 


(2) Base, 1935-1939 =100. 


(4) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variation. 
(7) Exeluding gold. 
circulation minus the holdings of Chartered banks. 


necessary for seasonal variation. 


ing previous periods. 


(10) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(5) Tentative computation. 
(8) Sum of Bank of Canada and Chartered Bank notes in 
(°) Figures for four weeks ended November 1, 1941 and correspond- 
(41) Sugar production given in periods of 4 weeks ending 
October 4, September 6, and August 9, 1941; October 5, September 7, and August 10, 1940. 


(3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 


(6) Adjusted where 
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sponding period in 1940 and about 35 per cent 
greater than for the first nine months of 1939. 
Marked increases were recorded during the 
month under review in manufacturing, con- 
struction, and in the output of electric power 
as compared with the previous month. 

The index of manufacturing was 13-6 per 
cent higher in September than in August, 
important increases being indicated by the 
figures for meat packing, tobacco, textiles, 
forestry products as well as in the iron and 
steel group. The index for the manufacturing 
group averaged 13-8 per cent higher for the 
first nine months of 1941 than for the same 
period in 1940 which was 26 per cent higher 
than for the like period in 1939. Flour pro- 
duction was 38-7 per cent higher for the first 
nine months of 1941 than for the same period 
in 1940. Other increases were, hog slaughter- 
ings 21-2 per cent, production of boots and 
shoes 20°8 per cent, steel ingot production 
18-6 per cent, and cars and trucks 35-1 per 
cent. 


The index for the construction group ad- 


vanced from 147:0 for August to 169-5 for 
September increases being shown by the figures 
for contracts awarded and for building permits. 
The value of contracts awarded was 323 
millions of dollars for the period January to 
September, 1941, as compared with 248 mil- 
lions for the same period in 1940, and 151 
millions in 1939. 

Production of electric power increased about 
five per cent for the month while the total 
for nine months was 6:3 per cent higher than 
for the same period in 1940. 


The index of the distribution of goods was 
somewhat lower in September than in the pre- 
vious month, decline being shown by the 
figures for car loadings and for exports. Figures 
for the first nine months of the current year 
show carloadings 2,344,396 compared with 
2,055,866 for the similar period in 1940. In 
the same comparison the values of imports and 
of exports were each about 36 per cent higher 
in 1941 than in 1940. 

The index of the output of producers’ goods 
advanced slightly in September while the in- 
crease in consumers’ goods was about 11 per 
cent. 

Information available for October shows the 
indexes of wholesale prices and of the cost of 
living, the number of cars of revenue freight 
and the earnings of the railroads, higher than 
in the previous month and higher also than in 
October, 1940. 


Strikes and Lockouts—In October there was 
a marked reduction in industrial disputes. The 
time loss during the month was the lowest 
since March of this year and was only about 
25 per cent of that for September, while the 


number of workers involved was down by 50 
per cent. The number of disputes recorded 
for October was 20, involving 5,085 workers 
with time loss of 20,800 man working days as 
compared with 22 disputes in October, 1940, 
involving 8,130 workers and time loss of 17,949 
days. In September, 1941, there were 27 dis- 
putes involving 10,495 workers with time loss 
of 79,896 days, a large part of it due to strikes 
of automobile parts factory workers at St. 
Catharines, Ont., and metal workers at 
Toronto. 


In October of this year there were no dis- 
putes involving large numbers of workers for 
many days. The more important were strikes 
of coal miners at Springhill, N.S., painters at 
Toronto, cotton factory workers at Milltown, 
N.B., beverage dispensers and hotel employees 
at Toronto, Ont. 


In October, 1940, there were several strikes 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia and strikes of 
shipyard workers at Collingwood, Ont., and at 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Of the 20 disputes oe October, 1941, 
fourteen were terminated, five in favour of the 
employers, two in favour of the workers, and 
four by compromise settlements, while three 
were indefinite in result. Six disputes, involv- 
ing 1,410 workers, were recorded as untermin- 
ated at the end of the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer affected but which had not been 
called off or declared terminated by the unions 
concerned. 


Five applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of October. Three 

boards submitted their 
reports. 


Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act will be found in the section begin- 
ning on page 1342. 


Comprised of a thoroughly 


National representative personnel of 
War Labour prominent leaders of indus- 
Board try and labour, and with a 
constituted former Labour Member of 


Parliament as its chairman, 
the appointment of the National War Labour 
Board was announced on November 19, by 
the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Minister of 
Labour. 

The National War Labour Board, which was 
established by Order in Council, constitutes 
the most important part of the administrative 
machinery being set up for the effective 
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development of Canada’s wartime wages and 
labour policy. 

The chairman of the National Board is 
Humphrey Mitchell, formerly Labour Member 
of Parliament for Hamilton East, and whose 
subsequent career in the Federal Department 
of Labour has been singularly successful as 
chairman of the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission and as secretary of the National 
Labour Supply Council. 

The remainder of the Board is in two panels 
—an employers’ and an employees’ group, each 
with five members. These are as follows:— 

Members representing employers. — 

A. Deschamps, 
President, Builders Exchange, 
680 Sherbrooke St. W., 
Montreal, Que. 

George Hodge, 
Manager, Department of Personnel, 
Canadian Pacific Railways, 
Montreal, Que. 

G. Jackson, 
Sentinal Securities of Canada, Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

J. H. Stovel, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Dome Mines, South Porcupine, Ont. 

H. Taylor, 
Canadian National Carbon Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 

Members representing employees— 

John A. Bell, 
General Chairman, Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, 
139 Pacific Ave., Toronto, Ont. 

W. J. Dunn, 
Financial Secretary-Treasurer, 
Toronto District Labour Council, 
404 Merton Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 

J. McClelland, 
Valois, Que. 

A. R. Mosher, 
President, Canadian Congress of Labour, 
230 Laurier Ave. W., 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Gerard Picard, 
General Secretary, Confederation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada, 
Quebec, Que. 


In making this announcement, the Hon. Mr. 
McLarty stated that the Government has 
considerable satisfaction that Mr. Humphrey 
Mitchell had accepted the onerous duty which 
the position of Chairman of the Board entails, 
believing Mr. Mitchell to have exceptional 
qualifications and experience which make him 
particularly competent to take on _ this 
important work. 

The members of the 
from nominations received 


Board were named 
through the 
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National Labour Supply Council, as provided 
in the Order in Council. 

In addition to having administration of the 
Minimum Wage Order (P.C. 7679), and the 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, PC. 
8253 provides that the National Board is 
to investigate wage conditions and labour 
relations. 


The determination of what are fair and 
reasonable wage rates and the payment or 
non-payment of the cost-of-living bonus, and 
the bringing into line of the provisions of 
any collective labour agreements which are 
inconsistent with the provisions of the Order 
in Council, are all matters which come under 
the jurisdiction of the National War Labour 
Board. 


The regional Boards are to be set up at the 
earliest possible date after consultation between 
the Dominion. Minister of Labour and the 
Ministers of Labour of the provinces con- 
cerned, and with the National Labour Supply 
Council. 

In the first vote taken in 


Result of conformity with Order in 
strike vote at Council P.C. 7307 (Lasour 
Kirkland Lake, Gazerte October 1941, page 
Ontario 1209) for the purpose of as- 


certaining if the employees 
in various gold mines at Kirkland Lake were 
in favour of entering a signed agreement 
through committees elected by employees of 
each company, which the companies had 
offered to do—or if they were in favour of 
going on strike unless the companies would 
enter into an agreement with the union (Local 
240, International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, a clear majority of the em- 
ployees entitled to vote in four companies did 
not vote in favour of a strike, while in the 
remaining eight companies employees voted in 
favour of a strike to enforce their demands. 

Previous to the taking of the strike vote, a 
unanimous report had been received from a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with the dispute. The full text 
of the Board’s report will be found on page 
1349 of this issue. 

In announcing the result of the strike-vote 
on November 10, the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty pointed out that the 
Department of Labour made every effort to 
compose the differences between the parties 
concerned. 

To record the vote of the employees, a 
separate poll was established for each com- 
pany and was in charge of a representative of 
the Department of Labour. A scrutineer repre- 
senting the union and one representing the 
company concerned were also present. 

By companies the result of the vote was as 
follows: 
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No.of No.voting Number No.of 
Name of Mine Eligible infavourof Voting Spoiled 
Voters “Strike” TNO Ballots 
Bidgood Kirkland Gold Mines Ltd........... 128 69 48 8 
Oe. Old IVINS. 1 LGCisa oY «om sae cuchs Ghee alec eae 31 12 2 
Golden Gate Mining Co., Ltd................. 55 10 39 2 
Kirkland Lake Gold Mining Co., Ltd........ 326 232 ee: 3 
Prmeemhore, Manes. Litdis...% o.0 ae %, «2c, dremcetmed ec 1,037 680 273 LZ 
BCA VIINCON IGT, e o.:. ossasnclepls sider oleet meets 292 180 95 3 
Morris-Kirkland Gold Mines, Ltd............. 42 18 14 
Sylvanite Gold Mines, Ltd....:..0........4 Hae 400 233 126 14 
Teck-Hughes Gold Mines, Ltd................. 550 413 109 1 
ODI CrOlde WI INeS. LitC., . avec oh ects nee meee 204 105 83 5 
mepper Cataua, Mines, Ltd.... 662i sce eos oes 195 75 95 9 
Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Ltd................ 1,073 698 298 14 
PROUAEES s <u se atta s see «cot 5 tes 4333 2,725 | 5): Sey (3 


A clear majority of the employees of four 
companies did not vote in favour of strike 
action—namely: 

Brock Gold Mines Limited; 

Golden Gate Mining Co. Ltd.; 

Morris-Kirkland Gold Mines, Ltd.; 

Upper Canada Mining, Ltd. 


Therefore, in respect to these four com- 
panies, under the terms of the Order in Coun- 
cil, P.C. 7307 a strike would be illegal. 


Subsequently, as will be detailed in the 
December issue, a strike was called in the 
mines whose employees voted in favour of 
such action. 

By a vote of 6,833 to 4,455, 


Bargaining the employees of the Ford 
agency Motor Company of Canada, 
determined at Windsor, voted in favour of 
Ford Motor bargaining with their em- 
Co. of Canada ployer through the agency 
by vote of of the United Automobile 
employees Workers of America (C.I.O.) 


against an offer of the com- 
pany to negotiate an agreement with the 
employees themselves. 


Out of a possible 11,545 votes there were 
11,843 cast as follows:— 


No. in favour of bargaining through 
the United Automobile Workers of 
Ameren (POs Cort At eee a « 6,833 
No. in favour of Company’s offer to 
negotiate an agreement with the 








employees themselves............. 4,455 
11,288 

PGUEGN DallOtea. ase he steno sin Sete tere 46 
nceountent fOrerca.tt soe Tote oe 9 
11,343 


The vote which was taken on November 13 
and 14 was conducted for the Department of 
Labour by Mr. Bart G. Sullivan, Ontario 


Regional Superintendent of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


In the course of his radio 
address on October 25 the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty, in 
outlining the Government’s 
wartime labour policy, made 
special reference to the 
restoration of Labour’s 
peacetime rights as follows:— 


Minister of 
Labour 
re-pledges 
restoration of 
Labour’s peace- 
time rights 


“This must be borne in mind that any legis- 
lation passed under the War Measures Act 
exists only until this war has been won. There 
is specific provision in this particular Order 
dealing with wartime wages, that the National 
War Labour Board will maintain a record of 
all the rights, the terms and conditions which 
Labour gives up during the wartime period. 
This is for the purpose that these concessions 
which Labour makes will be restored in a 
generous manner when the war is over and 
the victory has been won. 

“The fact that we are at war is admittedly 
the sole and only justification for Government 
interference with the operation of the economic 
law of demand and supply and with the privi- 
leges which Labour has won over a period of 
the last one hundred years. Except for the 
existence of war there could be no justification.” 


In this issue on page 1362 


Stabilization there is given a comprehen- 
of prices and sive review of the Orders 
wages in in Council providing for the 
Canada mandatory stabilization of 


prices and wages in Canada. 

The text of these Orders is prefaced by a 
summary of the Prime Minister’s radio broad- 
cast of October 18 announcing the necessity 
for this program. There is also given a sum- 
mary of that part of an address given by the 
Minister of Labour in the House of Commons 
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on November 6 concerning the operation and 
administration of the Wages Stabilization 


Order. 

The Department of Labour 
Death of lost one of its most efficient 
M.S. Campbell, officers in the death on 
chief con- November 7 of Major 


ciliation officer Stronach Campbell, Chief 
of the Conciliation Service 
of the Department for the past 14 years. 

His whole life pattern and his even, firm 
temperament fitted him for the position which 
earned him a national reputation for fairness 
and honesty in the discharge of his exacting 
duties in the Department’s service. 

The late Mr. Campbell was a product. of 
that school of “rugged individualism”, which 
asked. no favours of fortune. As a former 
member of the Brotherhood of Railway Tele- 
graphers, he became actively identified with 
the progress of the labour movement in this 
country. Because of his ability to appraise 
all the factors in any problem of industrial 
relations he earned the respect of both em- 
ployers and employees. 


In fact the promotion of good industrial 
relations, and the avoidance of economic wast- 
age due to industrial strife, became his life’s 
mission into which he gave unselfishly of his 
talents until he died. 


According to a statement 
issued by L. B. Pett, Direc- 
tor of the newly established 
Division of Nutrition Ser- 
vices of the Department 
of Pensions and National 
Health plans are being made for an immediate 
survey of nutrition in war industries, both 
among the factory workers, office staffs and all 
associated peoples. Where losses due to ill- 
ness, fatigue and inaccuracy seem due to 
inadequate diet, suggestions will be made 
designed to aid in correcting the inadequacies. 


At the same time, measures to raise the 
general health of war industry workers should 
assist in avoiding serious epidemics, and 
‘thereby prove of the greatest importance to 
Canada’s war effort. 


These plans for the war industries and other 
tentative plans for co-operating with all 
nutritional programs at present being con- 
ducted in Canada will be discussed at a meet- 
ing of the Canadian Council on Nutrition, to 
be held November 28th, 29th. The Council on 
Nutrition represents many organizations already 
carrying on nutritional work. The Division 
hopes to supply authoritative information and 
advice on nutritional matters to any interested 
group. 


Survey of 
nutrition 
of Canadian 
war workers 
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In addition to supplying expert information, 
methods of publicizing the new services will 
be discussed with all co-operating organizations. 


In this manner the Division of Nutrition 
Services hopes to assist all nutritional programs 
now started, and to plan together for improved ~ 
campaigns later on. 


In a quarterly report sum- 
marizing the work of the 
Wartime Prices Wartime Prices and Trade 
and Trade Board Board during the _ period 
Quarterly July 1 to September 30, the 
Summary activities of the Board are 

reviewed under the follow- 


ing headings: wool; hides and leather; coal; 


edible oils and fats; mill feeds; milk; bread; 
ice; licensing; rents; prices and cost of living. 


The action of the Board in regard to a 
number of these has been concurrently recorded 
in the Lasour Gazerre (August, page 871, Sep- 
tember, page 1037 and pages 1100-1101). 


Copies of the latest summary and those for 
the various quarterly periods since the incep- 
tion of the Board in September, 1939, may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, Ottawa. 


With a view to improving 
conditions of work of domes- 
tic servants in cities of the 
Province of Quebec, the 
Young Catholic Workers 
(J.0.C.). conducted a cam- 
paign of education and propaganda during the 
week of November 2, which they designated 
“Domestic Service Week.” Previously the 
J.OC. had made an investigation covering 
several thousand young domestic workers in, 
cities, most of them in Montreal. It was found 
that the majority came from the country and 
entered service at an early age, sometimes 13 
or 14 years. The majority were granted few 
holidays and few free evenings and were not 
able to receive friends in the employer’s house, 
but had to meet them on the streets, in the 
parks or in dance halls. 


The campaign of the J.O.C. had three objects 
—to persuade country girls to remain in the 
country where possible; to develop in those 
who enter domestic service a pride in their 
job and a desire to become proficient; and to 
induce employers to provide better conditions 
and more sympathetic treatment. 


Young Catholic 
workers sponsor 
*“*Domestic 
Service Week”’ 


Recommendations made by the J.OC. in- 
clude: That the minimum age for domestic 
service should be 16 years; that girls planning 
to enter it should follow cooking, sewing and 
housekeeping courses and be classified, perhaps 
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by recognized housekeeping schools through 
eraded certificates, according to proficiency, the 
classifications to be used to determine wages 
and to raise the standard of service; that the 
working day should not be longer than 10 hours 
and that two evenings and one afternoon off 
duty should be given each week and a Sunday 
off every fortnight; that a competent domestic 
should receive $25 a. month and holidays with 
pay of one week after six months’ service and 
two weeks after a year’s service; that unneces- 
sary work should not be done on Sunday and 
that time and opportunity should be allowed 
for religious duties. 


Regulations relating to the 
housing of war workers were 
issued under the National 
Security Act of Australia on 
July 18 and amended on 
August 26, 1941. The regulations forbid the 
ejectment of war workers from dwelling houses 
im any area designated by the Minister of 
Labour and National Service as a “prescribed 
area” if the rent is paid regularly and other 
conditions of the tenancy are complied with. 
Hxception is made in cases where the dwelling 
is sold under agreement to give vacant posses- 
sion, or the landlord desires repossession for 
the purpose of rebuilding or making substan- 
tial additions or for his own occupancy or 
that of someone in his employ, or if the tenant 
by his conduct has made himself an annoyance 
to neighbouring occupiers, or there is some 
other reason for rejectment which is deemed 
satisfactory to the court making the order. A 
war worker may also require the owner of a 
vacant dwelling house or of a house occupied 
by a tenant whose tenancy is about to termin- 
ate, in a prescribed area, to rent the dwelling 
house to him. 

The rent to be paid for a dwelling house 
let to a war worker under the regulations may 
not exceed the amount fixed by law or deter- 
mined by a fair rents board or court at the 
commencement of the tenancy or the amount 
fixed by agreement between the parties or, in 
default of agreement, the amount determined 
by a fair rents board or court subsequent to 
the commencement of the tenancy. 

Amendments to the regulations provide for 
the incorporation of the Commonwealth War 
Workers’ Housing Trust consisting of the 
Secretary of the Department of Labour and 
National Services and four other members 
appointed by the Minister. 
trust are: to investigate the housing, transport 
and communal facilities available to war 


Housing of 
war workers 
in Australia 


workers; to determine the nature and extent. 


of any such facilities which appear necessary 
to enable war workers to live according to 


38026—2 


The duties of the 


reasonable standards of comfort within reason- 
able distances of their places of work; subject 
to the regulations, to take whatever action it 
considers necessary to secure the provision of 
such facilities. 


In connection with its activities in any state 
the trust may appoint a person nominated by 
the government of that state to assist the trust 
in an advisory capacity with a view to co- 
ordinating its housing activities with those of 
any authority of the state. It may also, with 
the consent of the Minister, delegate its 
powers on any matter to any person, body of 
persons or to any state or part of the Com- 
monwealth. The trust has power to make 
investigations, enter into agreements, hold, 
manage and dispose of land or other property 
and do anything necessary or convenient for 
carrying out its purposes. It may also, with 
the approval of the Minister and the treasurer 
make advances or give financial guarantees to 
any person or society or any authority or 
department of a state undertaking to provide 
housing facilities satisfactory to the trust. 


New regulations made in 

Scholarships August govern the granting 
for war veterans’ of war bursaries in New 
children in Zealand to children of mem- 
New Zealand bers of the New Zealand 
forces to whom or to whose 

dependents a pension has been granted for 
service in the South African war, the first 
Great War or the present war. Scholarships 
are available also for children of returned 
soldiers or nurses who, apart from wounds or 
other injuries received on war service, are aging 
prematurely. or otherwise becoming unemploy- 
able by reason of physical or mental disability. 


The bursaries given under this scheme per- 
mit children to continue to attend school 
beyond Form II or to attend a technical school 
or any college of the University of New 
Zealand or of a university agricultural college. 


The annual value of a bursary is £5 for a 
pupil at a public school, £1-10s. to a pupil at 
a technical school and £10 for a student at a 
university. In addition, a boarding allowance 
of £30 a year may be paid to the holder of a 
bursary who is obliged to live away from 
home and travelling expenses not exceeding 
£10 a year may be paid if the student has to 
travel more than four miles a day counted one 
way only. No bursary is tenable after the 
holder has reached the age of twenty-three 
years. It may be forfeited if the holder fails 
to attend classes regularly or to make satis- 
factory progress or if he commits any grave 
breach of the rules of the school or college or 
is guilty of grave misconduct. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 


EPORTS were received during the past 

month from the Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with the 
following disputes:— 


1. Between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company’s British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service and employees in its steward’s, deck 
and engineroom departments, members of the 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees; 

2. Between the Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited, and employees at its 
Lansdowne Avenue (Davenport) Works and 
its Ward Street Works, Toronto, Ont., mem- 
bers of Local 507, United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America; and 


3. Between various gold mining companies 
in the Kirkland Lake district, Ontario, and 
their employees, members of Local 240, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 

The texts of the aforementioned reports will 
be found at the end of this statement. 


Applications Received 


In the month of October five applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
received in the Department of Labour, as 
follows:— 

1. From grain shovellers in the employ of 
the Kingston Elevator Company, Kingston, 
Ont., members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees. The dispute, 
which arose out of the employees’ request for 
the payment of wartime cost-of-living bonuses 
and which was said to affect 25 workers directly 
and 30 indirectly, was referred to the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission (see page 1354). 

2. From approximately 2,000 employees of 
the Canadian National Railways, Express De- 
partment, members of the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, 
Express and Station Employees. The dispute, 
which arose out of the employees’ request for 
a union agreement providing for increased 
wages and the payment of wartime cost-of- 
living bonuses, was referred to the Industrial 
' Disputes Inquiry Commission (see page 1355). 

3. From employees of Macdonald Bros. Air- 
craft, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., members of 
Lodge 741, International Association of 
Machinists. The dispute, which arose out of 


the employees’ request for a union agreement 
embodying increased rates of pay and which 
was said. to affect 279 workers directly and 
800 indirectly, was referred to the Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. 

4. From 45 employees of the Gregg Manu- 
facturing Company, Limited, Winnipeg, Man. 
The dispute arose out of the employees’ request 
for increased wages, the payment of wartime 
cost-of-living bonuses, time and one-half for 
overtime worked in excess of 48 hours per 
week, one week’s vacation with pay annually, 
and improvements in working conditions. 

5. From members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen in the 
employ of the Canadian National Railways and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. The 
dispute arose out of a disagreement as to the 
basis for payment of wartime cost-of-living 
bonuses. Approximately 20,000 workers were 
said to be directly affected and 150,000 
indirectly. 

Board Fully Constituted 


Constitution of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established to deal with a 
dispute between the Dominion Bedding Com- 
pany, Montreal, P.Q., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 302, Upholsterers’ International 
Union (Lasour GazertTe, October, 1941, page 
1186) has been completed. The personnel of 
the board is as follows: Mr. L. A. Rivet, 
Montreal, chairman, appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members; 
Mr. R. Trépanier, Montreal, appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. E. 
Théoret, Beauharnois, P.Q., appointed on the 
nomination of the «employer. 


Board Reconvened 


In August, 1941, a unanimous report was 
received from the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dispute 
between various shipping companies located 
along the Miramichi River, New Brunswick, 
and the longshoremen and truckers in their 
employ (Lasour Gazette, September, 1941, 
pages 1062-1066). At the request of the em- 
ployers concerned, the Minister of Labour has 
asked the board to reconvene for the purpose 
of clarifying certain of its recommendations. 


Settlements 


The unanimous report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation which dealt with a 
dispute between Sullivan Consolidated Mines, 
Limited, and its employees, members of Lodge 
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3, Miners’ Union of Abitibi (Lasour Gazerte, 
February, 1941, pages 101-105) contained a 
recommendation that the company should act 
in accordance with the principles laid down 
in Order in Council P.C. 7440 regarding the 
granting of bonuses, whenever the circum- 
stances should warrant such course. Subse- 
quently the Department of Labour received 
representations from the employees to the 
effect that the company was not fully comply- 
ing with this recommendation of the board. 
The matter was taken up with the management 
of the company and notification has recently 
been received that, effective August 1, 1941, 
the employees are being paid wartime cost-of- 
living bonuses in accordance with the provisions 
of P.C. 7440. 


Early in October the personal intervention 
of the Minister of Labour resulted in the ter- 
mination of a strike of employees of the Pacific 
Bolt Manufacturing Company, Limited, Van- 
couver, B:C., members of Local 1, Vancouver 
Metal Workers’ Union. The strike had occur- 
red following the breakdown of negotiations 
subsequent to the receipt of the report of a 
Board. of Conciliation and Investigation 
(Lazour GazetTTe, September, 1941, pages 1048 
and 1067-1070). The settlement provided that 
if further negotiations between the parties 
should be unsuccessful the board would be re- 
convened for the sole purpose of drafting an 
agreement between the company and its em- 
ployees, members of Local 1, Vancouver Metal 
Workers’ Union. In the event of the board 
- failing through its powers of conciliation to 
provide an agreement acceptable both to the 
company and to the members of the union by 
January 1, 1942, the Minister undertook to 
arrange that an arbitration board consisting 
of the same members be appointed with the 
power to determine the appropriate agreement 
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and see that it is made final and binding upon 
both parties. 

On October 21 the Canadian International 
Paper Company, Temiskaming, P.Q., and its 
employees, members of Local 233, International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers, signed an extension of their existing 
agreement, thus bringing to an end a dispute 
which had arisen between these parties (LABOUR 
Gazertr, June, 1941, page 619, and September, 
1941, pages 1086-1087). 

Mediation by a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labour resulted in the recent settle- 
ment of a dispute between the New Brunswick 
International Paper Company, Dalhousie, 
N.B., and stevedores in its employ, members of 
Local 14388, International Longshoremen’s 
Association (Lasour Gazetts, July, 1941, page 
737). The settlement provided for wage adjust- 
ments and the payment of wartime cost-of- 
living bonuses. 

Details of other settlements will be found 
in the summary (beginning on page 1351) of 
the work of the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission. 

CoRRECTION 


At page 1186 of the October issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE it was reported that an appli- 
cation for the establishment of a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation had been re- 
ceived from employees of the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company, Limited, Turcot works, 
Montreal, P.Q., members of Montreal Aircraft 
Lodge 712, International Association of 
Machinists, and that the dispute had been 
referred to the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission. At page 1213 of the same issue 
the summary of the Commisison’s report con- 
cluded with the statement that a board appli- 
cation “has now been received”. This should 
have read “had been received”. 


Report of Board in Dispute between British Columbia Coast Steamship 


Service and Employees in 


Departments. 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company’s 
British Columbia Coast Steamship Service and 
employees in its Stewards’, Deck and Engine- 
room Departments, members of the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station 
Employees (Lasour Gazette, April, 1941, page 
370, and October, 1941, page 1186). 

The text of the report is printed below. 


Report of Board 


‘In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, and a dispute between 
38026---24 


its Steward’s, 


Deck and Engineroom 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, employ- 
er, and the employees in its stewards’, deck 
and engineroom departments, members of 
the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, employees. 


To the Honourable Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by you to investigate this dispute, 
and composed of the Honourable Mr. Justice 
Sidney Smith (chairman), Col. R. D. Williams, 
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of Vancouver, B.C. (nominee of the employer), 
and Mr. Alfred J. Wickens, K.C., of Moose 
Jaw, Sask. (nominee of the employees), has 
concluded its deliberations and has the honour 
to report as follows:— 


The Board held two public sessions in the 
Court House at Victoria, B.C., on Wednesday 
and Thursday, October 22nd and 28rd, respec- 
tively. The members of the Board also met in 
private in the Court House at Vancouver, on 
October 24th and 25th to discuss the case and 
to consider the report. 

In the public sessions the employees were 
represented by Messrs. J. L. Pateman, John 
Brodie and W. J. Mason, and the employer 
was represented by Mr. J. E. McMullen, K.C., 
and Capt. R. W. McMurray. 

Briefs were placed before the Board by the 
employees and evidence both verbal and 
documentary was given by both parties to the 
dispute. The findings and recommendations 
of the Board are as follows:— 

1. That the present wage rate level paid 
by the Company is as high as that paid 
during the period 1926-1929 or at any 
later period, and is at least as high as 
that paid in comparable industries 
throughout Canada, and we recommend 
that under the provisions of P. C. 7440 
the level be maintained for the duration 
of the war and one year thereafter. 

2. That the Company and its employees 
concerned therein have agreed upon the 
payment by the Company of a cost-of- 
living bonus in accordance with the 
formula set out in aforesaid P.C. 7440, 
and we approve of such agreement. 


3. That overtime during the busy season 
is now paid on a monthly basis, and 
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during the slacker season is compen- 
sated for by one day’s lay-off with pay 
for each six (6) hours’ overtime worked. 

We recommend that this be discon- 
tinued, and that in lieu thereof -the 
Company pay an overtime rate of 50 
cents per hour for overtime worked over 
and above eight (8) hours in any one 
day, in all classes concerned. 


4. We recommend that the Company pay 
$1.00 per day on statutory holidays, 
including Thanksgiving Day, and during 
annual leave with pay, in leu of board 
and lodging. 

5. The other minor matters which have 
also been under negotiation between the 
Company and the employees are easily 
capable of amicable adjustment and do 
not appear to require the intervention 
of the Board. 


In making the above findings and recom- 
mendations the Board is endeavouring to 
comply with the spirit of P.C. 7440, which “is 
binding upon it, and of whose terms the 
Board approves. At the same time the Board 
thinks that the question of wages generally in 
the classes of employment involved in this 
conciliation should be reconsidered at the 
earliest possible time. 


Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 25th day of 
October, A.D. 1941. 


_(Sgd.) Alfred J. Wickens, 


Member. 
(Sed.) R. D. Willams, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) Sidney Smith, 
Chairman. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Canadian General Electric Company, 
and Employees in Two Terento Plants 


The Minister of Labour has received the 
report. of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with a dis- 
pute between the Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited, and employees at its 
Lansdowne Avenue (Davenport) Works and 
its Ward Street Works, Toronto, Ont., mem- 
bers of Local 507, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America (Lasour 
GazeTTe, July, 1941, page 737, and August, 
1941, pages 875-876). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge I. M. Macdonell, Toronto, 
chairman, appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers; Mr. Drummond Wren, also of Toronto, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. J. J. Bench, K.C., St. 


Catharines, Ont., appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employer. 

The board was unanimous in its recom- 
mendations except with respect to the ques- 
tion of union recognition, and on this point 
a minority report was presented by Mr. 
Bench. 

The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
Bench’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 
In the matter of The Industrial Disputes ~ 
Investigation Act and re_ differences 
between the Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited, and employees at tts 
Lansdowne Works, and its Ward Street 
Works, Toronto, Ont., members of Local 
507, Untted Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America. 
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To: 


The Hon. Norman A. McLarty, KC., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation established by 
you to deal with the above dispute, having 
completed the work assigned to it, begs to 
submit its report. 

The Board first assembled on August °6, 
1941, when Messrs. H. M. Turner, R. G. Flood 
and W. R. Campbell, represented the Em- 
ployer, and Messrs. George Harris, Harry 
Peace and R. Powell, represented the Em- 
ployees. After discussion of the points 
involved the Board was successful in persuad- 
ing the parties to undertake direct negotia- 
tions. We are pleased to be able to report 
that at this time, and throughout, the most 
conciliatory attitude was evidenced by both 
parties. It was arranged that representatives 
of the Company would meet the officials of 
the Union representing the employees, and 
attempt to bring about a settlement. The 
Board therefore adjourned upon the under- 
standing that a meeting would be called at 
the request of either party. 


The Board convened again upon the request 
of the parties on August 13, when it was 
reported that an agreement was probable on 
most, if not all, of the points involved. The 
parties stated they desired more time for 
negotiation, but wished for the views of the 
Board upon several points, in particular the 
question of increase in wages in relation to 
P.C. 7440. The position of the Board on the 
general increase of wages was explained, and 
a general discussion also took place on the 
question of vacations with pay and pay for 
overtime. The Board thereupon adjourned, 
the parties agreeing to continue negotiation. 

On September 16 the Solicitor for the Com- 
pany informed the Chairman that the Com- 
pany proposed to grant a 5 per cent increase 
in the cost-of-living bonus and requested the 
approval of the Board. It appeared that the 
index number of the cost of living had risen 
the requisite five points and more than three 
months had elapsed since the previous grant- 
ing or determination of a bonus. The Com- 
pany desired to put the increase in force at 
once as it affected all its employees in all its 
plants. After obtaining the approval of the 
Minister, the Board approved this increase, 
and notified the Company accordingly. The 
increase was at once put into effect. 

The Board further convened pursuant to 
request on October 3, 1941, when a draft agree- 
ment was presented dealing with all the 
demands of the Union in terms agreeable to 


both parties, leaving undetermined only the 
question as to whether or not the Union 
should be made a party to the formal agree- 
ment. The draft agreement is submitted as 
Schedule “A” hereto. 

The Board was informed that the minimum 
hiring wage rates set out in the agreement 
were arrived at as a result of a special survey 
covering twenty-eight comparable industrial 
establishments, and that both parties were 
satisfied . with the accuracy of the survey. 
After full explanation the Board was convinced 
that these rates were in accordance with the 
principles established by P.C. 7440. The Board 
therefore recommends that the terms of the 
draft agreement be approved, and desires to 
congratulate the parties on the result, sub- 
stantial concessions having been made by both 
sides. 

The Board then heard argument on the 
question of the status of the Union. 


The majority of the Board think that as the 
Union represents a substantial proportion, if 
not a majority, of the employees and has 
therefore the right to negotiate with the 
Company with a view to reaching a collective 
agreement, that the Union should be a party 
to the agreement. In reaching this conclusion 
the majority of the Board carries out what 
it believes to be the intent and purpose of 
paragraph 7 of P.C. 2685. Mr. Bench does 
not concur in this view and is submitting a 
minority report dealing with this subject. 


The majority of the Board recommended 
an agreement be entered into between the 
Canadian General Electric Company, Limited, 
referred to in the agreement as “the Company”, 
of the first part, and Local 507, United Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers of America, 
representing the employees of the company at 
its Lansdowne Avenue (Davenport) Works and 
its Ward Street Works, who are members of 
the Union, referred to in the agreement as 
“the Union”, of the second part, in the terms 
of the draft submitted. 


The most harmonious relations between the 
members of the Board and the representatives 
of the Employer and Employees existed 
throughout the proceedings. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
Dated this 4th day of October, A.D. 1941. 
(Sed.) Ian M. MAcponeELt, 
Chairman. 
(S¢d.) DrumMmonp WREN, 
Employees’ Nominee. 


(Sgd.) J. J. BENcH, 
Company’s Nominee. 
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Draft Agreement 
ScHEDULE “A” 


Article I—Oollective Bargaining— 

The Company recognizes the right of employees 
to be represented collectively and to negotiate 
with the Company concerning rates of pay, 
hours of work, and other working conditions. 
Article II—General Purpose— 

The general purpose of this agreement is, in 
the mutual interests of the Company and the 
Employees, to provide for the operation of the 
plant under methods which will further to the 
fullest possible extent the safety and well- 
being of Employees, economy of operation, 
quality and quantity of output, and the achieve- 
ment of a unity of purpose between the Com- 
pany and its Employees. 

Article III—Discrimination— 

(1) The Union agrees that there has not been 
any discrimination by the Company or its agents 
against Employees because of any Union affiia- 
tion, and the Company agrees that this policy 
shall continue, 

(2) It is the intention of the parties that 
the existing working conditions of an employee 
or group of employees shall not be worsened 


by virtue of this agreement. ‘ 
Article IV—Wage Rates— 
(1) The Company agrees to continue its 


established wage policy by paying wage rates 
at least as high as the average prevailing rates 
currently paid in the community for compar- 
able work, keeping in mind government legisla- 
tion. 

(2) In accordance with the iabove wage 
policy, rates shall be adjusted to conform to the 
rate schedule mutually agreed upon between 
the parties. 

(3) Also in accordance with the above wage 
policy, for the present:the minimum hourly hir- 
ing rate for adult male employees shall be 44 
cents per hour, and this rate shall be increased 
to 46 cents per hour within a period of thirty 
days from the date of engagement. 

(4) In addition to and separate from the 
payment of basic rates as provided for above, 
the Company will continue its policy of paying 
a cost-of-living bonus and will adjust such 
bonus in accordance with the increase and 
decrease in the cost of living, as shown by the 
Dominion Cost-of-Living Index, prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

(5) The Company agrees that once piece- 
work prices have been reviewed and have been 
definitely established, a price may not be altered 
unless there is a change in the method of 
manufacture or on the request of the employee, 
or when some obvious error has been made in 
establishing the price, or by mutual agreement. 
Article V—Overtime— 

The present Company regulations regarding 
the payment of a premium for overtime work 
shall continue in effect. 


Article VI—Bonus for Night Shift Work— 
A bonus of 5 per cent will be paid for 
recognized second and third shifts. 


Article VII—Vacations— 

Vacations with pay allowances will be granted 
to employees as follows:— 

One week after completion of two years’ con- 
tinuous service, and two weeks after comple- 
tion of five years’ continuous service. 
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_ Article ViII—Length of Service in Upgrading, 


Increasing and Decreasing Forces— 

(1) In all cases of upgrading, increase or 
decrease of forces, the following factors shall 
be considered and where factors (a) and (b) 
are relatively equal, length of continuous service 
shall govern:— 

(a) Ability, skill and experience; 

(b) ree: status—number of dependants, 

etc.; 

(c) Length of service. 


(2) .The rules for upgrading, increase and 
decrease of forces shall only apply to an em- 
ployee after he has had one year of continuous 
service. 

(3) Generally speaking, personnel will not be 
reduced until production has decreased at least 
ten per cent below that called for by the 
established working schedule and every effort 
has been made to transfer employees from slack 
to busier departments. 

Article I[X—Settlement of Dispytes— 

(1) Any employee may take a grievance to 
his foreman with or without his steward, or 
his steward may take the grievance to the fore- 
man. It is recognized that an answer should be 
forthcoming as soon os possible, preferably 
within twenty-four hours. 

(2) If a _ settlement is not reached the 
steward may refer the grievance to the Griev- . 
anee Committee of three, who may confer with 
the Management Committee. 

(3) If a settlement. is still not reached the 
grievance may be referred to the Works’ 
Manager. 

(4) If a settlement is still not reached the 
matter may be referred to an Executive Officer 
of the Company, 

(5) During the term of this agreement the 
Company agrees that there shall be no lockout 
and the Union agrees that there shall be no 
slowdown, strike, or other stoppage of or inter- 
ference with work. ‘ 


Article X—Impartial Umpire— 

In the event no agreement is reached on any 
natter through direct negotiations, the two par- 
ties will then consider referring such matter 
to an impartial umpire or board by mutual 
agreement. 

Article XI—Job Classification— 

Before a woman or a minor is placed on a 
job which has been done previously by a man, 
or partially done by men, the matter shall be 
brought to the attention of the General Com- 
mittee with the reasons why it should be done, 
at least one week in advance. 


Article XII—Posting— 


The Company will permit the General Com- 
mittee to use Company bulletin boards. All 
notices shall have the Manager’s approval and 
he will also arrange for posting. 

Article XIII—Modification— 

Either party to this Agreement may at any 
time present to the othér, in writing, proposed 
modifications or revisions of any of the pro- 
visions hereof and the reasons for such recom- 
mendations. Within thirty (30) days after 
notice is given, a conference shall take place 
for the purpose of considering such modification 
or revision. In the event no agreement is 
reached, the two parties will then consider 
referring the dispute to an impartial umpire 
or board by mutual agreement. 
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Article XIV—Financial Support— 

The Company shall not give financial aid to 
any labour organization within the plant. 
Article X V—Termination— 

This agreement shall be binding upon the 
parties hereto and shall be in full force and 
effect until December 31, 1942, and thereafter 
from year to year unless either party gives 
the other party notice of cancellation in writ- 
ing, ninety (90) days prior to the end of any 
such year. 

Minority Report 

In the Matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and of a dispute between 
the Canadian General Electric Company, 
Limited, and employees at its Lansdowne 
Avenue (Davenport) Works and its Ward 
Street Works, who are members of Local 
507, United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America. 


To: The Hon. Norman A. McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

Sir, 

As evidenced by the report which has already 
gone forward to you under date of October 
4, 1941, the members of this Board are in 
unanimous agreement upon all recommenda- 
tions excepting the proposal that the memo- 
randum of settlement should be reduced to a 
formal agreement to be entered into between 
the Company, of the one part, and the Union, 
of the other part. On a previous occasion, 
namely, in the matter of a dispute between 
Imperial Iron Corporation, Limited, and its 
employees (LABsour GazeTtn, August, 1941), 
I have respectfully reported to you my objec- 
tions to a recommendation of this kind. I 
humbly consider that the effecting of an 
agreement in such form is appropriate only 
to the case where the employer and the union 
agree that there is to be a “closed shop”. 
Here there is no such agreement and the 
Employer made it abundantly evident that 
no suggestion of this kind would be enter- 
tained. -Moreover, the wording of the majority 
recommendation in this regard made by His 
Honour the Chairman and Mr. Wren does 
not contemplate that there should be a 
“closed shop”. 

The application for the establishment of 
this Board contains the following relevant 
demand of the employees who are members 
of the Union :— 

“Signed collective agreement with Union 
of employees, United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America, Local 
507, recognizing the said Union as bar- 
gaining agency for the employees and 
containing provision for the matters here- 
inbefore referred to, including adequate 
grievance machinery for handling of 
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- grievances and Union representation in 

dealing with same.” 

This is significant since it is plain from the 
demand thus put forth by the Union that it 
was seeking the sole bargaining rights for all 
employees, whether members of the Union or 
not. Thus, the Union here sought to become 
wholly possessed of the bargaining machinery 
to the exclusion of those employees who, in 
the exercise of a lawful right, might not wish 
to become members of the organization. That 
there was a desire here for the Union and its 
members to gain privileges not to be extended 
to non-Union employees is also evident from 
the additional claim for “preferential seniority 
for shop stewards and Union officers”. The 
recommendation made by my colleagues on 
the Board seeks to avoid the evil which quite 
apparently would result from the granting of 
the first of these demands by restricting the 
Union’s status to that of representing only 
those employees who are members of the 
United Electrical, Radio and.Machine Work- 
ers of America. I humbly regard this to be 
an unsatisfactory compromise between the 
Union’s demand for sole bargaining rights for 
all employees and the Company’s refusal to 
meet this demand. It seems to me that, as 
the result of the adoption of such a recom- 
mendation, either one of two alternatives 
must result: either this Union possesses the 
only collective bargaining agreement in the 
establishment to the practical exclusion of 
non-member employees, or other organized 
groups in the plant must be granted similar 
rights in respect of their employee-members, 
with a consequent multiplicity of collective 


bargaining units and resulting in confusion 


and consequent detriment to good employer- 
employee relations. There is, of course, the 
third possibility to which such a practice may 
lead, this being that all employees who are 
not members of the Union possessing the 
agreement are virtually compelled to become 
members in order to obtain its benefits: this 
amounting to a practical denial of the right 
of each employee to join any union of his 
choice or not to join any union at all. 

The present dispute involves the employees 
of two plants of the Canadian General Electric 
Company, Limited. The products of the two 
plants are not the same and in many cases 
the nature of the operations is vastly different 
as between the two factories. It was in 
evidence before the Board that several differ- 
ent unions are known to have membership 
among the employees of each of these plants. 
The United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America is a union affiliated with 
the C.1.0., which body advocates the plant- 
wide basis of union organization irrespective 
of craft. On the other hand, there are 
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considerable numbers of employees of the 
Company who are members of unions support- 
ing the craft basis of organization. Every 
employee in the plant is entitled by law to 
choose his own union affiliation. If employees, 
members of the United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers of America, have the 
benefit of a collective bargaining agreement 
with the Company through the agency of their 
Union, it seems entirely reasonable to expect 
that employees, members of other unions, in 
these two plants would also be entitled to a 
collective agreement through the agency of 
the several unions to which they may belong. 
Thus, you might eventually have a so-called 
collective bargaining agreement with the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America; another with the Moulders’ 
Union; another with the Pattern Makers’ 
Union; and so forth. There is no ground for 
assuming that the terms of an arrangement 
which might be satisfactory to one of these 
groups would be satisfactory to the remainder. 
Under such circumstances, the employer must 
inevitably find himself confronted with a 
situation where it may be impossible for him 
to reconcile the views of these various groups 
when he is dealing with them individually. I 
respectfully suggest that the fact should not 
be disregarded that the presence in one plant 
of several different organized groups has led 
not infrequently to factional disputes result- 
ing in the interruption of production, which 
unfortunate eventuality would be particularly 
undesirable during the present national emer- 
Where there are several bargaining 
units in one plant, each with a written agree- 
ment, there is a natural tendency on the part 
of, the several groups concerned to think in 
terms of the interests of their own group 
rather than the interests of the~plant as a 
whole, thus furnishing another source of 
factional disputes and a consequent disruption 
of industrial peace in the establishment. The 
présence in any factory of both the craft type 
and factory-wide type of union does not 
prevent the creation of a. single neutral 
collective bargaining unit for a particular 
establishment which all individual employees 
and groups of emplovees can support without 
sacrificing their own union affiliations. Such 
an organization might properly consist of a 
committee of workers duly elected and 
authorized by all of the employees in the 
plant. 


The Company here has not opposed the 
suggestion to bargain collectively with its 
employees. It does say, however, that it will 
not bargain with factional groups. It points 
out many of the practical difficulties confront- 
ing it, some of which I have enumerated 
above, which would result from the existence 
of a multiplicity of collective bargaining units 


in each of. these two plants. It refuses to 
enter into the proposed agreement with the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America on the grounds that to do so 
would result in prejudice not only to its rights 
but also to the rights of the employees of 
the Company who are members of other 
unions or who are not members of any union. 
It affirms its recognition of the right of its 
employees at large to negotiate with the 
management of the Company to determine 
fair working conditions through the process of 
collective bargaining. As is evidenced by the 
draft memorandum which appears as a 
schedule to the majority report, the Company 
has expressed a willingness to incorporate in 
documentary form a statement of its labour 
policy as may be agreed upon between it and 
representatives of all of its employees. It 
recognizes that the interests both of itself and 


_its employees are best furthered when a unity 


of purpose as between the Company and all 
its workers can be made effective throughout 
the performance of its functions. To avoid 
the lack of unity arising out of the existence 
within its establishments in Toronto of 
several bargaining units and in order that all 
employees irrespective of union affiliation 
may be represented by one organization and 
have a voice in dealings with the management, 
the Company expresses its willingness to 
bargain collectively through a general com- 
mittee elected by all its employees. 

I find it extremely difficult to resist the 
force of what the Company urges in support 
of its position in this regard. Under such an 
arrangement, the independence of the bargain- 
ing unit is assured. It would be free not only 
from Company control but from the control 
of all outside agencies in the determination 
of its policies and in its methods of operation. 
Moreover, all groups in the plants would have 
representation in the best democratic sense. 
The existence of such a committee would 
leave individual employees and groups of 
employees free to organize into any trade 
union of their choice, and free from any and 
all interference or discrimination by the 
Company. 

With regard to the proper interpretation to 
be given to Section 7 of Order. in Council 
P.C. 2685, I think it necessary to say only that 
it is my humble opinion that nothing in the 
Order in Council implies the necessity or the 
desirability of an employer entering into a 
collective bargaining agreement with what 
may be a minority group of his employees, 
as opposed to the principle of having one 
collective agreement embracing within its 
scope all employees of the establishment. 
Indeed, and I express this view with the 
utmost respect for the opinion of my colleagues 
on the Board, I should construe the provisions 
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of the Order in Council as using the word 
“collective” in the sense that any agreement 
which might result from negotiations between 
employer and employees should apply for the 
benefit of every worker and not only those who 
might be members of the organization into 
whose name and hands the declaration of 
company labour policy might be delivered. 

The problem of so-called “union recognition” 
has achieved major proportions as a problem 
in industrial relations in Canada. There is a 
real need for a constructive contribution to 
this problem, which .must necessarily await 
treatment by persons more competent to deal 
with it than myself. However, I strongly 
entertain the view that in all cases where a 
“closed shop” is not agreeable to the parties, 
and especially in those cases where the claim- 
ing union admittedly does not represent all 
employees of the plant, the type of collective 
agreement here proposed is the only satisfac- 
tory method of establishing the best possible 
relations between employer and employees. 

Accordingly, I respectfully recommend that 
an agreement in the general terms of the 
memorandum attached as a schedule to the 
majority report should be entered into 
between the Company, of the one part, and a 
committee elected by and representing all of 
the employees, of the other part. 

No proposal was made by the Company nor 
was any evidence taken before the Board con- 
cerning the method of constituting such a 
committee of employees. Where there are 
two separate factories affected, each with its 


own comparatively large complement of 
workers, the employees and the Company 
might prefer that a joint committee of the 
two plants should act as the bargaining com- 
mittee or it may be that it would be prefer- 
able to have a separate committee for each 
factory. This should be a matter for ready 
disposition . between the employees and the 
Company, as also the matter of numbers 
constituting the committee or committees and 
the method of election. If necessary, the 
joint or several committees might be elected 
under independent auspices. 

With regard to the election and constitution 
of the committee, it may be that I am not 
called upon to make any specific recommenda- 
tion concerning these features apart from what 
T have said above. However, in the event 
that it might be helpful, I suggest that there 
should be a separate committee set up for 
the Lansdowne Avenue Works and a separate 
committee set up for the Ward Street Works, 
both, of course, having agreements with the 
Company in similar terms. Each plant com- 
_mittee might be composed of one member 
elected from each department in the plant, 
the election of the departmental representa- 
tive to be restricted to employees of his or 
her department. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Daited at St. Catharines, this 14th day of 
October, 1941. 


(S¢d.) J. J. Bencu, 
Nominee of Employer. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Various Gold Mining Companies, 
Kirkland Lake District, Ontario, and their Employees 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation -and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
various gold mining companies in the Kirkland 
Lake district, Ontario, and their employees, 
members of Local 240, International Union 
of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Lasour 
GazerTe, August, 1941, page 875, and Septem- 
ber, pages 1042 and 1085). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice C. P. McTague, 
of the Supreme Court of Ontario, chairman, 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members; Mr. 
J. L. Cohen, K.C., appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the employees; and Mr. Frank 
Wilkinson, K.C., appointed on the nomination 
of the employers. All three reside in Toronto, 
Ont. 

The text of the board’s report is printed 
below. 


Report of Board 

Lake Shore Mines, Limited, Wright-Har- 
greaves Mines, Limited, Teck-Hughes Gold 
Mines, Limited, Sylvanite Gold Mines, 
Limited, Bidgood Kirkland Gold Mines, 
Inmited, Macassa Mines, Limited, Toburn 
Gold Mines, Limited. Upper Canada 
Mines, Limited, Kirkland Lake Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, Golden Gate 
Mining Company, Limited, Morris-Kirk- 
land Gold Mines, Limited, and Brock Gold 
Mines, Limited, Employers, and their em- 
ployees, members of Local 240, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Employees. 

Tox 

The Honourable the Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ontario. 

The matter presented to the Board for deter- 
mination and recommendations according to 
the application for a Board is:— 

“Refusal of the mine operators or their 
agents to meet with Union representatives to 
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negotiate a collective master working agree- 
ment, in respect to recognition of the Kirk- 
land Lake Mine and Mill Workers Union No. 
240, wage increases, hour adjustments and 
other conditions of employment relative to 
the health, security and mental welfare of 
their employees.” 


Obviously, what is primarily involved is the 
right of the workers to bargain collectively 
through an agent or agency of their own 
choice with the various employers and arrive at 
collective agreements. No attempt was made 
by the employers to establish that the par- 
ticular local or the international union of 
which it is a part did not represent the majority 
of their employees. No evidence was offered 
by the mine operators to establish that the 
union is not a proper union to represent their 
employees. The assertion was made that it 
was irresponsible and that the operators were 
unalterably opposed to bargaining with it, 
but no evidence of real value was offered in 
support of the proposition. 

The principal governmental pronouncement 
on the question involved is to be found in 
P.C. 2685, paragraph 6, “that employees should 
be free to organize in trade unions free from 
any control by employers or their agents,” and 
paragraph 7, “that employees through the 
officers of their trade union or through other 
representatives chosen by them should be free 
to negotiate with employers or the representa- 
tives of employers’ associations concerning 
rates of pay, hours of labour and other work- 
ing conditions with a view to the conclusion 
of a collective agreement.” Regardless of 
whether P.C. 2685 as a whole is merely declara- 
tory, it is difficult to read sections 6 and 7 
together (and they must be read together) and 
find any authority for the proposition that an 
employer is to have any voice in selecting the 
employees’ union, or other bargaining agency, 
or to impose any conditions of his own as to 
just what union or what type of union or bar- 
gaining agent he is prepared to bargain with. 
P.C. 7440, it is to be noted, does not merely 
declare but orders that all agreements nego- 
tiated during the war period shall conform to 
the principles enunciated in P.C. 2685. 


This same Board, dealing with a dispute 
between various shipping companies and mem- 
bers of the Canadian Seamen’s Union, in a 
unanimous report to be found in the Lasour 
GazettE for February, 1941, stated its view of 
the principle involved in the _ following 
language :— . 

“As industry has grown and developed, the 
right of workpeople to organize into collective 
associations or trade unions, and through such 
organizations to bargain collectively with their 
employers as to the terms and conditions of 
their employment, has been increasingly empha- 


sized. It is a right acknowledged by law, by 
industrial practice, and by public policy. It 
has been verified by many important public 
pronouncements.” 

“These rights cannot be said to be effectively 
acknowledged unless employers are willing to 
negotiate and enter into agreement with the 


organizations which the employees have 
selected or formed in the exercise, in good 
faith, of their legal and public rights. This 


is in accordance with the principle enunciated 
by the Government of the Dominion of Canada 
in its Order in Council of the 20th June (No. 
2685) and later confirmed by P.C. 7440 of 16th 
December, 1940, of: 

‘the right of association (of workers) in 
labour bodies and the right of organized work- 
people to enter into collective agreements 
through which they may expect to exercise a 
more organic influence on the processes of 
industrial life’.” 


“The abstract rights which it is now conceded 
belong to labour, can only be said to exist in a 
concrete sense if collective bargaining is prac- 
tised and collective agreements are concluded. 
It cannot be said too clearly that labour can 
no longer be regarded, if it ever was correct so 
to do, merely as a commodity. Labour is a 
partner in industry, and as such it is entitled 
to have not only the right to organize but the 
corresponding right and opportunity to utilize 
its organization for collective negotiation and 
agreement with employers.” 


The gist of part of the argument before us 
seemed to be that an international union with 
its principal office in the United States and 
its general policies said to be directed from 
there should not be permitted to carry on its 
activities in Canada. It is our view that this 
is an erroneous and illogical \approach to the 
matter. There is no law that we know of that 
prevents any group of workers from joining an 
international union and constituting it bargain- 
ing agent. In fact it seems to have been 
recognized policy for a great number of years 
to encourage the activities of international 
unions in Canada. Otherwise, it is hard to 
explain section 2 (h) VI of The Immigration 
Act, R.S:C. 1927, c. 93, in force as far back as. 
1921, placing accredited representatives of 
international unions entering Canada for the 
temporary exercise of their calling within the 
class of persons entitled to entry without 
restriction. The problem, if there is a problem, 
would seem not to consist in discrimination 
against particular international unions but 
rather in making sure that international unions, 
national unions and employers as well, con- 
form to the laws of this country while carrying 
on their activities here. 


In this particular matter the Board was 
denied on account of the course followed by 
the mine operators any opportunity to con- 
ciliate the differences between the parties at 
all. At a comparatively early stage in the 
proceedings counsel for the mine operators 
informed the Board that his clients were 
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unalterably opposed to recognizing the Union 
and wished to withdraw from any further 
participation in the proceedings. Manifestly, 
the use of such a technique makes completely 
futile the appointment of conciliation boards 
to deal with the question of recognition. 
There would seem to be little doubt in this 
particular case that what was done was purely 
a technique because in the last analysis the 
report of a conciliation board is not binding 
and need not be accepted by either party to 
an industrial dispute. As a matter of fact, 
it is more than doubtful that the question of 
union recognition falls within the purview of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act at 
all. The employment of such a technique 
together with the doubt as to jurisdiction 
under the Act would seem to leave the broad 
question of collective bargaining to be dealt 
with by Parliament or Cabinet Council rather 
than by the old process of conciliation boards 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act. 

In the circumstances here we feel that there 
is no other course to follow but to recommend 
that the union in question should receive 
recognition as bargaining agent. We are under 
no illusion that the recommendation is likely 
to be more than a mere formality. The 
manner in which the case of the mine oper- 


ators was conducted leaves little if any doubt 
at all on that proposition. Nevertheless, we 
feel that such a recommendation must be 
made in all fairness. 

As to wages and working conditions we are 
again badly handicapped in that the mine 
operators decided on the withdrawal technique 
before completing their case with respect to 
whether wages conformed to P.C. 7440. We 
were prepared, of course, to deal with the 
question had we been given the opportunity. 
In the circumstances we feel that these are 
matters still for negotiations between the 
parties when the question of recognition has 
been resolved. The case of Morris-Kirkland 
Mines, Limited, in Bankruptcy showing cause 
why it should not be required to pay the full 
bonus against rising costs of living must be 
left in the same position as wages and working 
conditions generally—still to be negotiated. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Toronto, this 15th day of October, 
1941, 
(Sed.). C. P. McTAGUE, 
Chairman. 
{Sed.) F. WILKINSON, 
Member. 
(Sed.) J. L. COHEN, 
Member. 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY 
COMMISSION 


Results of Preliminary Investigations Reviewed 


PERATING under authorization of Orders 

in Council P.C. 4020 of June 6 and 
PC. 4844 of July 2 (Lasour Gazer, July, 
1941, page 797) the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission—established to deal speedily with 
industrial disputes in war industries and to 
decide upon the necessity of subsequent pro- 
cedure before a Board of Cunciliation and 
Investigation—had, up to November 6, re- 
ported on 50 cases. The first 18 of these cases 
in the period June 19 to August 12 were 
reviewed in the August issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE; cases 19 to 31 inclusive, dealt with 
by the Commission in the period August 12 
to 81, were reviewed in the September issue, 
pages 1085-1090; cases 32 to 40 were reviewed 
in the October issue, pages 1210-1213; and 
cases 41 to 50 inclusive are summarized in 
this article. 

In a statement made in the House of 
Commons on November 6, the Minister of 
Labour, in referring to the activities of the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, sum- 
marized the results to date as follows: 


“Hifty-two disputes in all have been referred 
to the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
for attention since the appointment of this 
body at the beginning of July. In twenty-two 
cases settlements were arranged by the Com- 
mission, resulting in a withdrawal of the 
applications which had previously been made 
for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. In eight other cases 
inquiries made by the Commission resulted in 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. In thirteen instances the 
Inquiry Commission found that the circum- 
stances did not warrant the appointment of 
Boards. 

“There were in addition two special references 
by the Minister to the Commission, three 
instances in which the references are still out- 
standing and*other cases in which the facts 
were brought to the attention of the Minister 
of Labour.” 

As provided in the consolidated Order in 
Council (4020 and 4844), an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission consists of one or 
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more members appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, and each member has the full powers 
of a Commissioner under the provisions of 
the Inquiries Act. ; 

The establishment of the Commission re- 
sulted from the fact that the extension of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to war 
industries greatly increased the number of 
applications for Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. Since these of necessity required 
prompt conciliation action, and since a con- 
siderable number of such applications have 
reference to disputes of a nature prima facie 
as not to warrant the appointment of con- 
ciliation boards, it was decided to have pre- 
liminary investigation made by a body possess- 
ing the authority of commissioners to require 
the production of: evidence. If this body 
does not succeed in effecting a speedy settle- 
ment, it can advise the Minister of Labour 
whether there are good grounds for establish- 
ing a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

Accordingly, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered by Order in Council whereby in 
any industry (to which the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and its extension now 
applies) in which a strike or lockout appears 
imminent or has occurred, he may refer the 
dispute to a tribunal known as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. This section 
of the Order is as follows:— : 


“When in any industry to which the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, as ex- 
tended by P.C. 3495 and P.C. 1708, applies, 
a strike or lockout has occurred or seems 
to the Minister of Labour to be imminent 
and whether or not a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation has been applied for and 
whether or not either of the parties to the 
dispute has submitted a declaration that, 
failing an adjustment of the dispute, a lockout 
or strike will be declared, and whether or not 
authority to declare such lockout or strike 
has been obtained, as required by Section 16 
(2) of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Minister of Labour may refer the 
dispute to a tribunal to be designated as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, 
which shall make a preliminary Investigation 
into the dispute promptly and, if a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment.is not arrived at, shall 
advise the Minister on the matters at issue 
and whether the circumstances warrant the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation -and 
Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, pro- 
vided, however, that the Commission: shall not 
offer any opinion as to the merits or sub- 
stantial justice of such features of the case as 
may have to be submitted to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation.” 


The Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
is composed of the following members: Messrs. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Ottawa, chairman; Gil- 
bert Jackson, banker and economist, Toronto; 
George Hodge, manager, Department of Per- 


sonnel, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 


Cast No. 41—BowMaAnviILLE Founpry Com- 
PANY, BOWMANVILLE, AND CERTAIN QF ITS 
EMPLOYEES. 


In this case an application for a Board 
(Lasour GaAzeTTE, September 1941, page 1042) 
had been received from the employees, 92 
being directly affected. The chief cause of the 
dispute was a claim on behalf of the employees 
that a wartime cost of living bonus was not 
being applied in favour of the employees in 
accordance with the provisions of Order in 
Council P.C. 7440 and P.C. 4643, and inci- 
dentally to this consideration, there was also 
involved the question as to whether or not 
rates of pay in effect for various classifications 
for the period 1926-29, subsequently reduced, 
had been fully restored. The claim of the 
employees was that the 1926-29 rates had not 
been fully restored, and that a wartime cost of 
living bonus was not being paid on the basis 


‘of the increase in the cost of living index 


from August, 1939. 

The company, on the other hand, contended 
that 1926-29 rates of pay had been restored, 
and that an agreement between the company 
and its employees, dated May 10, 1941, speci- 
fically provides the basis upon which a war- 
time cost of living bonus is to be paid by 
the company to its employees. 

In the proceedings the employees were 
represented by Messrs. H. J. Glanville and 
C. H. Welsh. Also present were Messrs. H. 
J. Padget, and M. J. Fenwick, District Director 
and District Representative respectively, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee. 

The company was represented by Messrs. 
KE. C. Rehder, ‘vice-president and manager; 
D. B. Orcutt, superintendent; J. Rumgay, 
sales manager; and W. E. Johnson, chartered 
accountant. 

It was the opinion of the commission that 
the matter in dispute was one that should be 
adjusted by full compliance with the terms 
of the agreement of May 10, 1941, on the 
part of both the company and the employees. 
The company expressed its concurrence with 
the views of the commission in this respect,. 
and gave the commission an undertaking, 
under date of September 25, 1941. 

The commission suggested to the representa- 
tives of the employees that, in view of the 
undertaking of the company to make a check 
of their conditions and ensure full compliance 
on their part with the terms of the agree- 
ment, the employees should also adhere to the: 
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agreement, particularly in view of the fact 
that on the basis of the latest published cost 
of living figure at the time when the com- 
mission conferred with the representatives of 
the parties, a wartime cost of living bonus 
had already become payable. 

Since the commission conferred with the 
representatives of the parties, it has been 
informed that the company has made effective 
for its employees a wartime cost of living 
bonus of $1.88 per week, this bonus being cal- 
culated on the increase of 5:5 per cent in the 
cost of living index from the level of 108-2 in 
February, 1941 to the level of 113-7 in August, 
1941. 

The representatives of the employees at the 
time expressed the view that they did not 
have the authority to accept the undertaking 
of the company and withdraw the application 
for a board, but they stated that they would 
undertake to submit the matter to the em- 
ployees, whom they represented, for their 
consideration. 

In the circumstances a board has not been 
established. 


Case No. 42—Canapisan JoHNS-MANVILLE 
Company; , ATLAS AssBEstoS COMPANY; 
A. C. Wizp AND CoMPANY; AND Rosert T. 
Purves Limitep, Toronto, AND CERTAIN OF 
THEIR EMPLOYEES. 

A Board had been applied for by the 
employees (numbering approximately 200), but 
following an undertaking arrived at between 
the Commission and representatives of the 
companies and of the employees, the applica- 
tion (Lasour GazreTre, October 1941, page 
1186) was withdrawn. With the undertaking 
was a draft agreement providing for settlement 
on the basis of P.C. 7440. 


Case No. 48—CanapiaN Brince CoMPANY 
Limitrep, WALKERVILLE, AND CERTAIN OF IT 
EMPLOYEES. x 

The employees were represented in the pro- 
ceedings before the Commission by Messrs. 
G. Raeside, E. Demaree, O. Miller, H.: Cor- 
mier, R. Windover and R. Frederic. The 
employees’ representatives were accompanied 
by Mr. M. T. Montgomery, Field Repre- 
sentative, Steel Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee. 

The company was represented by Mr. A. St. 
C. Ryley, General Manager, and Mr. John 
B. Aylesworth, K.C., Solicitor. 
~ The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation (LABouR 
GazeTre, September 1941, page 1041) shows 
the nature and cause of dispute in this case 
to be “refusal of the Company to meet the 
Union committee and representatives with a 
view to negotiating a collective bargaining 
agreement.” The dispute involved approxi- 
mately 330 employees. 
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At the initial conference with the repre- 
sentatives of the employees, during discussion 
of the question of means which might be 
adopted to dispose of the question at issue, 
and before the Commission had made any 
suggestions im this respect, Mr. Montgomery | 
voluntarily stated that although the question 
had not been definitely discussed with the 
employees’ committee he was disposed to sug- 
gest that if the Company would agree to an 
election among the employees of the Walker- 
ville plants of the Company to decide whether 
or not they desire that the employees’ com- 
mittee as presently constituted should represent 
them as a committee of employees to negotiate 
with the Company for an agreement to govern 
their wages and working conditions, such an 
arrangement would dispose of the application 
for the appointment of a Board of Conciliation 
and: Investigation, and if following the election 
as proposed the majority of the employees 
declared. their approval of the Committee as 
stated negotiations with the Company could 
then be undertaken. 

In the discussion of the matter with the 
representatives of the Company they stated 
they would hesitate to agree to Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s proposal because they doubted the’ 
Committee as presently constituted repre- 
sented the majority of their employees. They 
stated, however, that they were prepared to 
recommend to their Board of Directors that 
some method should be developed under which 
the Company would undertake to negotiate 
a written agreement with their employees. In 
this connection the Company submitted to 
the Commission a memorandum reading as 
follows :— 

“1. The Company will negotiate with a Com- 
mittee representative and comprised of its own 
employees in its Structural and Tower Shops, 
Walkerville, Ontario, with a view to the enter- 
ing into of an agreement between the Company 
and its said employees as represented by such 
a Committee. 

“2. Nominations for such a Committee and the 
elections of the Committee from such nominees, 
to be arranged for and conducted under the 
direction of the Department of Labour of the 
Dominion Government.” 

Following further discussions, the only ques- 
tion remaining at issue was the method to be 
adopted for the election of the employees’ 
representatives. ; 

To date no further progress on this point 
has been reported. 


Casz No. 44—Quesec Power Company, QUE- 
BEC, AND CERTAIN oF Its EMPLOYEES, Mem- 
Bers or LocaL Union “B” 1106, INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD or  HLECTRICAL 
WORKERS. 

In this dispute involving 39 workers, the 
employees were represented by Messrs. Rene 
Michaud, Wilfrid Gallant, Leopold Mathieu 
and George Jewell. 
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The company was represented by Mr. Rene 
Dupuis, assistant general superintendent, and 
Mr. Wilbrod Bherer, solicitor. 

Matters in dispute between the company 
and the employees had already been dealt with 
by a board of conciliation under the chair- 
manship of the Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred 
Savard (Lasour Gazette, August 1941, pages 
_ 876-77). 

Following the clearing up of an aftermath 
of a matter before the board relative to rates 
of pay and promotions, the chief question 
dealt with by the commission concerned the 
payment by the company of a wartime cost 
of living bonus in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Order in Council P.C. 7440 and 
P.C. 4643. 
company that this matter was under con- 
sideration, but the company was not in a 
position at the time to commit itself definitely 
in regard to the payment of the cost of living 
bonus. However, it was further stated that 
this question was under consideration by the 
Quebec Power Company’s parent company, 
the Shawinigan Water and Power Company, 
and: it was anticipated that the policy of this 
company for general application to its affili- 
ated companies would shortly be determined. 

Subsequently the commission was informed 
that a cost of living bonus, retroactive to 
June 15, would be granted by the company 
on the basis of the increase in the cost of liv- 
ing index above August 1940, the date of the 
last agreement with the employees. 


Case No. 45—Covu.ter Copper AND Brass 
Company, Limitep, ToRONTO, AND CERTAIN 
or Its Empioyvens, MEMBERS OF THE 
Unirep ELsctricaL, Rapio AND MACHINE 
WorKERS OF AMERICA. 

This dispute, involving approximately 400 
employees, arose out of the employees’ request 
for a union agreement embodying increased 
rates of pay, wartime cost-of-living bonuses 
and changes in hours of labour and working 
conditions. 

Following conferences between the commis- 
sion and the representatives of the parties, 
an undertaking was concluded, providing for 
settlement on the basis of P.C. 7440. The 
application for a board of conciliation (I.sBour 
GazettE, October 1941, page 1185) was with- 
drawn. 


Case No. 46—Kincston ELevator Company, 
Limitep (OPERATED BY CANADA STEAMSHIP 
Lines Limitep) AND CERTAIN or Its Em- 
PLOYEES, MEMBERS OF THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, FREIGHT 
HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION Em- 
PLOYEES. 

This dispute, involving 25 employees directly 
and 30 indirectly concerned the service of 
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shovellers and whether such class of employees 
are covered by an agreement of April 1939. 
Also, as wage rates have not been increased 
since this agreement the employees in their 
application for a board (see this issue page 
1342) contended that a cost-of-living bonus 
was applicable in accordance with P.C. 7440. 
The company claimed, however, to be pay- 
ing shovellers a rate in excess of that paid 
by other elevators and that under the pro- 
visions of P.C. 7440 as amended, this con- 
stitutes “good cause to the contrary” for the 
application of a cost-of-living bonus under 
existing conditions. 

The commission considered that while he 
matters in dispute could be dealt with by a 
board of conciliation, since existing conditions 
might be changed by the new Order in Council 
replacing 7440, any decision to appoint a board 
might better await procedure under this new 
order. 


Cast No. 47—TuHe Suiprpine FEDERATION OF 
CANADA AND EMPLOYEES ON THE Mont- 
REAL WHARF, MEMBERS OF THE BROTHER- 
HOOD OF RAILWAY AND STEAMSHIP CLERKS, 
Freight HANDLERS, EXPRESS AND STATION 
EMPLOYEES. 


In this case, approximately 250 checkers 
and coopers had applied for a board of con- 
ciliation (Lasour GaAzeTTE, October 1941, page 
1186) to deal with their request for parang 
of a cost-of-living bonus. 


Failing to bring about an adjustment of the 
differences between the federation and its 
employees, the commission recommended that 
action be deferred in this case until Order 
in Council P.C. 8253 became effective. 


Case No. 48—Muvetier Limirep, SARNIA, AND 
CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


As indicated in the employees’ application 
for a Board (Lasour Gazette, October 1941, 
pp. 1185-6), this dispute involved 350 em- 
ployees directly and 75 indirectly. 


The employees were represented by Messrs. 
C. Smith, W. Maw, and A. Scarrow, on behalf 
of the Machinists; and Messrs. H. Martin and 
P. Knight, on behalf of the Polishers. Mr. R. 
Riley, Grand Lodge Representative, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; and Mr. 
R. A. Gerard, Grand Vice-President, Inter- 
national Union of Master Polishers, Buffers, 
Platers and Helpers, also attended the con- 
ferences. 


The company was represented by Mr. G. 
W. Parker, Vice-President; Mr. R. McIntyre, 
Secretary and Works Manager; and Mr. C. 
Spears, Cost Accountant. 
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As a result of conferences before the Com- 
mission, an undertaking, followed by a signed 
agreement, was concluded between all parties 
concerned. The agreement complied with the 
principles embodied in Orders-in-Council P.C. 
2685 (union recognition) and P.C. 7440 (war- 
time cost of living bonus). Contributing 
further to a harmonious relationship was the 
company’s action in notifying the representa- 
tives of the two unions involved that it 
would be agreeable to the International repre- 
sentatives of the unions assisting at the con- 
ferences to carry out the terms of the agree- 
ment. 


The unions, on their part, withdrew their 
application for a Board of Conciliation. 


Case No. 49—W. Wicutr anp Company, To- 
RONTO, AND CERTAIN OF THEIR EMPLOYEES, 
MEMBERS OF LocaL Union 145, PackiInc- 
HOUSE WorKERS’ ORGANIZING. COMMITTEE. 


In this case the employees, numbering 90, 
had applied for a Board of Conciliation 
(Lasour Gazette, September 1941, page 1040) 
requesting union recognition and negotiation 
of a collective agreement governing wages 
and working conditions. 


The Commission held conferences with both 
parties, and was requested by the staff repre- 
sentative of the Packinghouse Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee that the question at issue 
be held in abeyance pending the development 
of conditions in the plants of Canada Packers 
Limited. 


It was also ascertained that the company 
was operating on a narrow margin. The 
Commission suggested, in view of the fact 
that the new Order-in-Council P.C. 8253 would 
control any change in rates of pay, that 
action be suspended. 


Case No. 50—Canaptan Nationa, Raitways 
(Express DEPARTMENT) AND CERTAIN OF 
THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Approximately 2,000 employees are involved 
in this dispute, the question at issue being 
which Employees’ Committee is, or is to be, 
the bargaining agency for the employees in 
its relationship with the company. 

At the conferences with the Commission, 
the employees were represented by Mr. M. L. 
Preston and Mr. J. S. Heath. Mr. F. H. 
Hall, Vice Grand President, Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 


c* 


Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
was also present. 

The Canadian Naitonal Railways Express 
Department was represented by Mr. G. E. 
Bellerose, General Manager of the Express 
Department; and Mr. F. W. Edge, Super- 
intendent of Personnel of the Canadian 
National Railways. 

The Commission in its report further stated: 


The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation, dated 
October 4, 1941, and signed by Mr. M. L. 
Preston and Mr. J. 8. Heath, is in effect the 
result of competition between the two labour 
organizations, namely, Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway Employees and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, Express and Station Employees, to con- 
trol the agreement governing the service and 
rates of pay of the employees of the Canadian 
National Railways, Express Department. 


The Commission also pointed out that the 
differences between the labour organizations 
mentioned is of some years standing, and the 
background of these differences and the re- 
sultant action of the unions involved were 
detailed. 

In concluding its report the Commission 


’ stated: 


However, in order to dispose of the question 
at issue, it is recommended that the Depart- 
ment of Labour, after consultation with repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Express Department, and of the Com- 
mittee under the General Chairmanship of 
Mr. M. L. Preston as well as of the Com- 
mittee under the General Chairmanship of 
Mr. E. M. Young, should arrange for the 
conduct of a ballot among all the employees 
of the Company covered by the existing 
agreement, to decide which Committee the 
employees desire to represent them. 


The Commission further expresses the view 
that if and when a ballot as suggested is 
taken, it should be definitely understood that 
each employee will be given the opportunity 
to vote, but that there should not be any 
undue pressure to do so, and that the Com- 
mittee receiving the majority of the votes 
cast should be the Committee authorized by 
the employees as a whole to represent them 
in dealing with the Company for the appli- 
cation of the terms of the existing agreement 
governing their service, or for the negotiation 
of any revision thereof. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1941 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 
for October, 1941, as compared with the previ- 
ous month and the same month a year ago. 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date of employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
“October, 1941... , 20 5,085 20,800 
*September, 1941... ray 10,495 79,896 
8,130 17,949 


October 1940"... 03... 22 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. Jn the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least oné working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and disputes involving 
less than six employees are not included in the published 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Hach 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. ~ 


The figures for October show an appreciable 
reduction in the number of disputes with 
considerable reductions in the number of 
workers involved and in the time loss in man 
working days, being the lowest in any month 
since March of this year. There were no 
disputes which involved a large number of 
workers for many days. 


The more important disputes involved: 1,400 
coal miners at Springhill, N.S., for two days; 
631 cotton factory workers at Milltown, N.B., 
for a day and a half; also three strikes im 
Toronto—240 painters Fag three weeks, bever- 
age dispensers in. 45 establishments. throughout 
the month and various classes of employees 
in one large hotel for two weeks. 

In September, 1941, a large part of the time 
loss was due to a strike of automobile parts 
factory workers at St. Catharines, Ont., and 
to a strike of metal workers at Meeento Ont. 

In October, 1940, there were several strikes 
of coal miners in Nova Scotia and also strikes 
of shipyard workers at Collingwood, Ont., and 
Montreal, P.Q. 

Five disputes, involving 936 employees, were 
carried over from September and 15 com- 
menced during October. Among those carried 
over, one dispute was reported too late for 
inclusion in the tabular statement for Septem- 
ber given in the October Lasour Gazerre. Of 
these 20 disputes, 14 were terminated during 


the month. Five resulted in favour of the 
employers involved, two in favour of the 
workers, four in compromise settlements, while 
three others were indefinite. At the end of the 


month, therefore, there were six strikes or 
lockouts recorded as in progress, namely, 
beverage room employees, painters, truck 
drivers and helpers, Toronto, Ont.; hosiery 
knitters, London, Ont.; hosiery _ factory 
workers, Hamilton, Ont.; cotton factory 


workers, Milltown, N.B. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are defined in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which . 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Such disputes are listed 
in this paragraph for a period up to one year 
after their removal from the table of current 
strikes. Information is available as to one 
dispute of this nature, namely: dairy em- 
ployees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, October 
8, 1940, to November 30, 1940. 

The dispute involving packing plant em- 
ployees, Toronto, Ont., one employer, Sep- 
tember 24, 1940, to November 30, 1940, which 
hitherto has been included in the above list, 
was reported by the union involved to have 
been called off on October 22, 1941. 

A minor dispute involved two workers in a 


shoe manufacturing establishment at Mont- - 


real, P.Q., for a few hours on October 3. 
Through a misunderstanding these men had 
not received the cost of living bonus and 
work was resumed when this was corrected. 

A minor dispute involved 21 men cutting 
timber for a coal mining company at Nordegg, 
Alberta, for four hours on October 8 to obtain 
the cost of living bonus. Work was resumed 
pending negotiations and the bonus was paid. 

A minor dispute at Brantford, Ont., involv- 
ing 9 workers for a half day on August 28 in 
a factory producing bandages, was noted in 
the Lasour Gazette for October, p. 1221. An 
official of the Department investigated and the 
wages of the lower-paid workers were raised 
to 25 cents per hour. Certain complaints as 
to working conditions were dealt with by the 
Ontario Department of Labour. 

A minor dispute involving 55 employees in 
a metal products factory at Toronto, Ont., on 
September 17 was noted in the Lasour GazErTE 
for October, page 1221. A report that another 
stoppage occurred some days later proved to 
be incorrect. The employer has an agreement 
with the Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee 
in effect from June 9 to December 31, 1941. 
The employees wished to have this amended 
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to provide for the closed shop. Further nego- 
tiations were carried on but this was refused. 
Most of the employees, however, joined the 
union. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
regarding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Disputes in progress prior to October 


Bort Factory Workers, VANcouver, B.C.— 
This strike for union recognition was termin- 
ated on October 1 as the result of conciliation 
by the Minister of Labour, work being resumed 
pending further negotiations, the Board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. to 
be re-convened if a settlement is not reached, 
its award to be made binding. The Board had 
reported on a dispute as to increases in wages 
and union recognition with the closed shop 
(Lasour GazeTtn, September, 1941, pp. 1067- 
1070). During the proceedings the parties to 


the dispute had agreed on working conditions | 


and an increase in wages for most of the em- 
ployees of five cents per hour with a cost of 
living bonus to be adjusted quarterly according 
to increases from May 1, 1941. The majority 
of the Board recommended that the manage- 
ment should negotiate with the representa- 
tives of the union, Local No. 1 of the Van- 
couver Metal Workers’ Union, affiliated with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour. The em- 
ployer’s representative on the Board dissented. 


HiagHway Construction LABOURERS, ST. 
NicHouas, P.Q—A number of the labourers’ on 
a highway construction job ceased work on 
‘September 25 when an increase in pay was 
refused. Most of these were from the city of 
Quebec and were paid the local rate, 25 cents 
per hour, plus 5 cents per hour to help cover 
transportation to the job. As this had been 
paid during the season and the job was nearly 
finished no change was made and work was car- 
ried on with local labour. Most of those on 
strike had returned from time to time by 
October 10. 


BrEvERAGE Room Emp.oyegs, Toronto, ONT.— 
This dispute involving beverage dispensers in 
a number of hotels was reported unterminated 
at the end of October, there being 110 still out 
while 220 out of 330 had obtained work with 
other employers. The strike had commenced 
in August when the international union had 
proposed, in renewing agreements, that a clause 
should be added providing that other employ- 
ees in the hotels should be included under the 
agreements. At the beginning of September 
additional hotels became involved. It was 
reported that a number of the hotels accepted 
the new clause and renewed their agreements. 
From time to time others followed so that by 
the beginning of October 55 hotels were 


reported to be under the union agreements 
and 45 were involved in the strike. It was 
also stated that all hotels had agreed to an 
increase in wages of $2 per week. Many of 
the hotels were reported to have recognized a 
new organization, the Tapmen and Waiters’ 
Protective Union, and to have replaced those 
employees on strike. On October 14 it was 
reported that one man was fined for assaulting 
a hotel proprietor during an altercation. 


Hore, Emp.ioyees, Toronto, Ont—A num- 
ber of employees in one hotel ceased work 
on September 30, to secure a closed shop agree- 
ment with the Hotel and Club Employees’ 
Union, with increases in wages. Most of those 
on strike were reported to be beverage dis- 
pensers and kitchen help. As a result of con- 
ciliation by the Ontario Minister of Labour a 
settlement was reached and work was resumed 
on October 17. The demand for the closed 
shop was dropped and the resumption of work 
was delayed several days by a question as to 
the re-engagement of those on strike and the 
dismissal of those who took their places. The 
management agreed to take back most of those 
on strike and the remainder in a short time. 
The settlement provided for recognition of the 
union and a grievance committee, holidays 
with pay, extra pay for overtime, increases in 
wages of between $10 and $25 per month for 
various classes of employees. 


Disputes commencing during October — 


TaNNerRyY Workers, AcTon, ONT.—A number 
of employees in the beam-house in one 
tannery ceased work on October 24 to obtain 
an adjustment in piece rates stated to have 
been requested some time ago. A conciliation 
officer of the Department investigated and as 
wages in the establishment had been increased 
considerably in July it was arranged that work 
would be resumed. Provision was made for 
dealing with grievances promptly. 


Hosiery Kwnirrers, Lonpon, Ont.—Em- 
ployees in the knitting department of one 
mill ceased work at closing time on October 
3 in support of two workers who refused to 
operate other than their regular machines and 
were suspended. A strike had occurred on 
September 18 against operating other machines 
at a lower piece rate without compensation 
but work was resumed pending a settlement. 
Satisfactory new arrangements not having 
been made, the employees applied to the 
Ontario Department of Labour but ceased 


‘work before a conciliator arrived. Over three 


hundred employees in other departments 
were reported to be indirectly affected. A one- 
day sympathetic strike in two other mills 
occurred on October 22. Early in November | 
a settlement was reported. 
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Number involved | Time loss 


Industry, occupation ——____—_—__——————} in man 
and locality Establish- working Particularst 
; ments | Workers days 





! 


(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to October, 1941. 


MINING, ETC.— 


Coal miners, Aerial, Alta. 1 140 | 280 |Commenced Sept. 30, 1941; for men’s wages 
for tipple boys; terminated Oct. 2; return 
of workers; in favour of employer. 


MANUFACTURING— 

Metal Products— 
Bolt factory workers, 1 53 53 |Commenced August 30, 1941; for union recog- 
Vancouver, B.C. nition; terminated Oct. 1; conciliation 


(federal), work resumed pending further 
negotiations and possible reference to ori- 
ginal Conciliation Board; indefinite. 


CoNSsTRUCTION— 
Highway— 
Highway labourers, St. 1 225 1,500 |Commenced Sept. 25, 1941; for increased 
Nicholas, P.Q. wages and more allowance for transporta- 
tion; terminated Oct. 10; return of workers; 
in favour of employer. 
SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Beverage room employ- 45 195 4,000 |Commenced August 19, Sept. 1, etc., 1941; for 
ees, Toronto, Ont. new union agreement covering additional 
classes of workers; unterminated. 
Hotel employees, Toron- 1 182 2,600 [Commenced Sept. 30, 1941; for increased 
to, Ont. wages and closed union shop; terminated 


October 16; conciliation (provincial), com- 


promise. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1941. 


MINING, ETC.— 


Coal miners, Springhill, 3 1,400 2,800 |Commenced Oct. 29; re payment for mining 
N.S. of bench coal; terminated Oct. 30; work © 
resumed pending settlement; in favour of 
workers. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Animal Foods— 
Fish cannery workers, 1 550 550 |Commenced Oct. 25;-for increased wages; 
Steveston, B.C. terminated Oct. 25; negotiations; com- 
promise. 
Fur, Leather, etc.— 
Tannery workers, Acton, 1 18 18 |Commenced Oct. 24; for adjustment in piece 
Ont. rates; terminated Oct. 25; conciliation 


(federal); in favour of employer. 


Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery factory workers, 1 250 250 |Commenced Oct. 1; against 


discharge of 


Hamilton, Ont. workers, alleged to be for union activity; 
terminated Oct. 1; work resumed pending 


settlement; indefinite. 


Hosiery knitters, London, Perea) 77 1,500 |Commenced Oct. 6; against operating other 

Ont. ; machines without compensation; unter- 
minated. 

Cotton factory workers, 1 370 80 |Commenced Oct. 6; against requiring worker 

Hamilton, Ont. to join the union having agreement; termin- 


ated Oct. 6; return of workers; in favour 


of employer. 


Hosiery knitters, London, 2 100 100 |Commenced Oct. 22; in sympathy with 
Ont. strike at another plant; terminated Oct. 22; 


return of workers; indefinite. 


Hosiery factory workers, 1 213 630 |Commenced Oct. 29; against 


discharge of 


Hamilton, Ont. workers on Sept. 29; unterminated. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING OCTOBER, 1941*—Concluded 








Industry, occupation 
and locality Establish- 


ments 


Workers 





Number involved |Time loss 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—————————_| in man 
working 

days 


Particularst 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during October, 1941—Conc. 


MANUFACTURING—Conc. 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.—Con. 





Cotton factory workers, 1 631 
Milltown, N.B. 
Printing and Publishing— 
Truck drivers and helpers, 1 54 


Toronto, Ont. 


Misc. Wood Products— 
Plywood factory workers, | 170 
Scotstown, P.Q. 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings, etc.— 
Painters, Toronto, Ont. | 30 240 


Carpenters, Searbero Ont. 1 25 


Miscellaneous— 
Truck drivers, Pickering, i 42 
Ont. 


SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 
Window cleaners, Mont- 26 150 
real, 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


1,000 |Commenced Oct. 29; against change in work- 
ing conditions for one weaver; untermin- 
ated. 


Commenced Oct. 7; against reduction of 
staff during negotiations for union agree- 
ment; unterminated. 


850 |Commenced Oct. 16; for increased wages; 
terminated Oct. 21; conciliation (provin- 
cial); compromise (cost of living bonus). 


3,000 {Commenced Oct. 6; for Btoaed shop peree= 


ment; unterminated. 


13 |Commenced Oct. 14; misunderstanding as to 
rate for maintenance work; terminated 
Oct. 14; negotiations; in favour of workers. 


51 |Commenced Oct. 21; for increased rates for 
hauling gravel; terminated Oct. 22; nego- 
tiations; in favour of employer. 


525 |Commenced Oct. 18; for increased wages, 
union recognition and changes in working 
conditions; terminated Oct. 22; concilia- 
tion (federal); compromise. 


in some cases incom- 


t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 300 indirectly affected. 


Cotton Factory Workers, HAMILTON, ONT. 
—A number of employees in one cotton 
factory ceased work for two hours in protest 
against an employee being required to join 
the United Textile Workers’ Union with 
which the company has an agreement requir- 
ing all new employees to do so after 90 days. 
The employee in question had joined the 
Canadian Hosiery Workers’ Union which a 
number of other employees had joined in 
recent weeks, and left when the 90-day period 
was up. Work was resumed on the next day. 

Truck Drivers AND HELPERS, ‘TORONTO, 
Ont.—A number of the employees on the 
delivery staff of one newspaper publisher 
ceased work on October 7, when the staff 
was reduced. It was reported that negotia- 
tions for a union agreement with increases in 


wages had been in progress for some time 
following a ballot of employees taken by the 
Ontario Department of Labour. Apparently 
certain points were still in dispute when the 
publishers were asked by the Federal Oil 
Controller to co-operate in reducing the con- 
sumption of gasoline and oil. <A _ dispute 
about the reduction in staff then ensued. At 
the end of the month a settlement had not 
been reached. 


Painters, Toronto, Ont.—A number of 
painters ceased work to secure closed shop 
agreements with a number of master painters, 
claiming that these were not paying the union 
rate to all their employees. Some of the 
strikers were employed on federal government 
construction jobs but resumed work in a short 
time. Most of the other master painters 
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signed union agreements but at the end of 
the month it was reported that four employers 
were involved and thirty employees. 

CaRPENTERS, ScArRBoRO, ONT.—A number of 
carpenters on one job ceased work on October 
14 owing to a misunderstanding as to a notice 
that on maintenance work 80 cents per hour 
would be paid. Carpenters on construction 
work at $1.00 per hour believed this rate was 
to be applied to all. Work was resumed when 
the misunderstanding was corrected. 

Truck Drivers, Pickrrinc, ONT.—A number 
of truck drivers ceased work to obtain an 
increase in the rate per yard for hauling 


gravel. Work was resumed when a concession 
in the price of gasoline was made. 


Winpow CLEANERS, Montrear, P.Q.—A 
number of employees ceased work on October 
18 to secure an agreement between the Window 
Cleaners’ International Union and the employ- 
ers. The employers met the union represen- 
tatives with the Montreal representative of 
the Department and a compromise was reached 
providing for an increase in wages and a cost 
of living bonus. Work was resumed at the 
higher rates pending an increase in the charges 
for window cleaning being approved by the 
federal authorities. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month bringing down -to date that given in 
the March, 1941, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1940.” The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of as much as two 
years, and for such countries the figures are 
not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective 
July 25, 1940, provides for the settlement of 
disputes and the prevention of strikes and 
lockouts, as noted in the Lasour Gazettes, 
August, 1940, page 760. 

The number of disputes beginning in August 
was 94 and 4 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 98 disputes 
in progress during the month; 22,100 workers 
were involved in the disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month, and the time loss was 44,000 
working days. 


Of the 94 disputes which began during © 


August, 31 arose out of demands for increased 
wages and 31 were over other wage questions, 


4 over working hours, 12 were over questions 
regarding employment of particular classes or 
persons, 11 arose out of questions respecting 
working conditions. During August, final 
settlements were reached in the case of 70 
disputes, of which 10 were settled in favour 
of workers, 34 in favour of employers and 26 
resulted in compromise settlements. In 15 
other disputes work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

A strike of 3,000 workers employed by an 
engineering firm at Glasgow occurred on 
August 26, for the reinstatement of two union 
officials dismissed for violation of factory rules. 
The stoppage ended the following day and 
the dismissed employees were reinstated fol- 
lowing consideration of the case by an Appeal 
Board under the Essential Work Order, 1941. 

A strike of 1,878 workers engaged in air- 
craft construction in Lancashire commenced 
August 9, and ended August 14, when work was 
resumed pending negotiations to amend a 
recently introduced system of payment which 
had caused dissatisfaction with earnings. 


Australia 


The number of disputes reported for the 
first three months of 1941 was 113, directly 
involving 37,820 workers for 114,596 working 
days. 

During the latter part of July, a strike of 
380 engine drivers employed in South Mait- 
land coal fields, N.S.W., indirectly affected 
some 5,000 coal miners for three weeks, causing 
an estimated coal production loss of 400,000 
tons. The Industrial Commission considered 
the wage dispute, proposals for a settlement 
were made, and work was resumed. 

During September some 40,000 textile work- 
ers employed in Victoria and New South Wales 
ceased work, protesting against the wages award 
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granted by the Arbitration Court to workers in 
the industry and asking for a higher increase. It 
was expected that the dispute would termin- 
ate on September 18, negotiations toward a 
settlement to continue. 


New Zealand 


The number of disputes in the first six 
months of 1941 was 36, involving 8,975 work- 
ers, with a time loss of 19,375 working days. 


United States 


Preliminary figures show the number of 
strikes beginning in September as 475, involv- 
ing 270,000 workers in the new strikes. The 
time loss for all disputes in progress during the 
month was 1,925,000 working days. 


Some 53,000 bituminous coal miners em- 
ployed in mines operated by seven major steel 
companies throughout Pennsylvania, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and Alabama went on strike 
for a closed shop agreement October 27. The 
miners had been on strike from September 15 
to September 19 when work was resumed for 
30 days while the dispute was being con- 
sidered by the National Defence Mediation 
Board. The Board after numerous conferences 
reported no settlement. After intervention by 
the President of the United States, work was 
resumed on October 31, for a 17-day period 
pending further consideration of the dispute by 
the National Defence Mediation Board. 

A strike of 15,000 Alabama bituminous coal 
miners during October terminated October 24 
when an agreement between the operators and 
the United Mine Workers Union was reached. 
The agreement provided for increases in wages, 
vacation pay, etc. 

A strike of 8,100 steel workers at Gary, 
Indiana, for one day, on October 8, termin- 
ated when an arrangement was reached giving 
the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
power to inspect dues cards of workers. 

On October 15, members of the local union 
of the Steel Workers Organizing Committee 
employed by a Detroit steel firm called a 
strike in protest against wage rates negotiated 
by union officials. Work was resumed on 
October 24, when strike leaders suspended by 
- the union were reinstated. About 8,600 workers 
were affected by the dispute. 

A strike of several hundred workers em- 
ployed in an airplane parts factory at Bendix, 
New Jersey, on September 30, ended when the 
War Department of the United States took 
over the plant on November 1 and supervised 
the reinstatement of men to their former 
positions, as had been recommended previously 
by the National Defence Mediation Board. 
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A strike was begun on September 29 by 
1,400 workers in a steel products factory at 
Cleveland, Ohio. This dispute, which caused 
14,000 workers in two automobile factories to 
be laid off, was settled on October 20, when 
wage increases were granted. 


A strike affecting 3,200 chemical workers 


-employed in a plant at Bound Brook, New 


Jersey, was called on September 29, for in- 
creased wages, closed shop, etc. The strike 
was called off on October 11, when agreement 
was reached on all points except wages, which 
issue was referred to the National Defence 
Mediation Board. The dispute threatened rub- 
ber production throughout the United States. 


The strike of seamen on September 13, at 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast ports (reported in the 
October Lasour Gazette, page 1225) was settled 
October 9, when the union concerned ratified 
increased war zone bonus payments recom- 
mended by the National Defence Mediation 
Board. 


About 1,300 welders employed in six ship- 
building yards in the Seattle area ceased work 
October 22, organized a welders’ union and 
attempted to have its jurisdiction recognized 
by the other unions. The dispute spread to 
many other plants and threatened production 
at shipyards and other plants along the West 
Coast. At the beginning of November 8,300 
welders were reported on strike. 


On October 10, some 6,000 shipyard workers 
employed at Brooklyn, New York, ceased work _ 
when four workers refused to join their union. 
Work was resumed on October 14, by all except 
200 workers who returned the following day 
pending settlement. On October 27, the same 
shipyard was again affected by a strike of 
5,800 workers in a dispute over wages. The 
dispute was referred to the National Defence 
Mediation Board and work was resumed at the 
end of October. 


——— 


Enlarging Industrial Personnel is the title of 
a pamphlet issued recently by the Ontario 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations. It 
deals with problems arising out of the increas- 
ing number of women employed in industry. 
One interesting fact presented is that the 
records of the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
of Ontario indicate that a very small propor- 
tion of the persons who are seriously injured 
sufficient to receive compensation payment are 
women. The last report of the Board, dealing 
with sex and marital condition of injured 


_workers, shows that out of 22,488 persons receiv- 


ing compensation for disabilities lasting seven 
days or longer, only 663 or about 3 per cent, 
were women. 
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STABILIZATION OF PRICES AND WAGES IN CANADA 


Issuance of Orders Designed to Control Cost of Living—Mandatory 
“Freezing” of Prices and Stabilization of Wages in both 


War and Non-War Industries 


Ae Rea ane what he termed a “new 
experiment” in Canadian wartime econ- 
omy, the Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mackenzie King, in a broadcast on October 
18 over the national network of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, gave a comprehen- 
sive review of the circumstances necessitating 
more direct control by the government of those 
factors which, if unchecked, would lead to 
inflation and hindrance of Canada’s war effort. 


Government policy in this respect, the Prime 
Minister announced, was directed in two main 
channels—control of prices (by P.C. 8527 and 
P.C. 8528) and the bringing of wages into line 
with the government’s wartime wages policy as 
originally set forth in P.C. 7440 (Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1940, page 1225; January, 
1941, pp. 22-25, and Supplement, July, 1941) 
which is now extended and made mandatory 
by a new Order in Council P.C. 8253. 

Briefly, the plan as embodied in the above 
Orders in Council, passed under the authority 
of the War Measures Act, calls for: 


(1) Pegging of prices, rents and charges over 
a wide range of services (originally planned to 
commence on November 17 but subsequently 
postponed until December 1) at the maximum 


Summary of Prime 


In commencing his broadcast, the Prime 
Minister declared: 


“The action which I am about to explain 
represents an experiment hitherto untried on 
this continent, and perhaps having regard to its 
breadth and variety, hitherto untried by the 
will and consent of any free people anywhere. 

“Tt has to do with the price of goods and 
services, and the price of the products of land 
and sea. It has to do with wages. It is of 
the greatest importance to every citizen in 
Canada, and of particular importance to every 
housewife, every worker, and every farmer. It 
will affect the daily lives of each one of us. 
It will require the co-operation and support 
of all. It will help to intensify the effort of 
this country in war. It will help to prevent a 
repetition of distress and depression after the 
war. 

Menace of Inflation 


“We have heard much in recent weeks about 
rising prices. They have affected the budget 
of every family in Canada. We have heard 
and seen something of the dangers of inflation. 


levels reached in the four weeks’ period from 
September 15 to October 11. 

(2) Stabilization of wages in both war and 
non-war industries—excluding- certain “small 
employers” of labour and provincial and muni- 
cipal employees—in accordance with the gov- 
ernment’s wage policy as promulgated in P.C. 
7440, now extended by P.C. 8253 to all indus- 
tries. Applicable previously only to war pro- 
duction plants, the new Order now is man- 
datory to both war and civilian industry. 
Besides establishing wages at the 1926-1929 
average or any higher level up to the end of 
1940, the plan provides for payment of a flat 
cost-of-living bonus. 

(3) Extra acreage payments to _ prairie 
farmers, and for eastern farmers, free trans- 
portation for feed grain and other feeds from 
the west. 

The administration of the wages policy is 
under the direction of a National War Labour 
Board (the personnel of the National Board is 
given elsewhere in this issue on page 1337) and 
several regional boards with equal representa- 
tion of employers and employees on each 
tribunal. Control of prices is vested in the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board with a 
Dominion-wide set-up. 


Minister’s Broadcast 


But comparatively few of us, I imagine, under- 
stand those dangers fully, and what their effect 
may be upon our lives and our labours. By 
inflation we mean a rise in prices and costs 
brought about by abnormal conditions whereby 
our money is able to buy less of the things 
we need. 

“Rising prices unless controlled will make 
it more costly and therefore more difficult to 
finance the war. Rising prices, unchecked, will 
spread confusion and uncertainty in industry 
and trade. They will hinder production and 
the proper distribution of supplies. They will 
make the cost.of living rise more rapidly than 
wages and salaries. The value of savings will 
be materially lessened. The result would be 
hardship to nearly every one, and hardship in 
very unequal measure. 

“Tt is scarcely necessary for me to say that a 
rising cost of living is a source of acute per- 
sonal anxiety to all and, particularly, to those 
with small incomes. And it is this very anxiety 
which is the danger to our war effort. For in 
the making of war no weapon is more power- 
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ful than peace of mind. We all know that we 
cannot do our best work and put forth our 
utmost effort if we are beset by personal fears 
and anxieties. And we know that a maximum 
war effort for Canada depends upon each and 
all working together in conditions that are just 
to all. That is why the government, which is 
responsible for the direction of Canada’s war 
effort, is deeply concerned about the effect of 
rapidly rising prices upon the prosecution of 
the war. That is why the government has 
decided that hereafter prices must be con- 
trolled more rigorously than they have been 
during the first two years of war. The needs 
of to-day demand it.” 


Cause of Rising Prices 


Recalling the experience of the last war 
during which prices in 1916 began to soar 
beyond the range of wages, the Prime Minister 
traced the disastrous aftermath of deflation, 
depression, and unemployment. He then 
etched the present picture as follows: 

“Prices are again rising rapidly. To speak 
generally, prices are rising again because the 
public has more money to spend and there is 
less of the things people wish to buy. For two 


years the government has been competing with — 


the individual consumer for almost every com- 
modity Canada produces or imports. The gov- 
ernment must have the goods to build and 
maintain our war machine; to clothe, feed and 
equip our fighting men; and to aid Britain and 
other allies with arms and with food. We 
sometimes forget that the same sheet of alum- 
inum cannot be used to make a plane and to 
make pots and pans. The same gallon of 
gasoline cannot be used in any army tank 
and a pleasure motor car. The same pound of 
cheese cannot be eaten in Britain and in 
Canada. And most important of all, the same 
men cannot make machine guns and washing 
machines at the same time. 


“With every week that has passed since the 
outbreak of war, the services of more and 
more men have been required to meet the 
needs of war. To-day, more than a million 
Canadians are engaged in war service in the 
forces, in the factories, and in the fields. The 
stage of taking up the slack of partial employ- 
ment has now passed and the need for more 
men for the armed forces and for war industry 
is still growing. ; 

“We must face the fact that there are not 
enough men; there are not enough machines; 
there are not enough materials to meet the 
demands of consumers and the needs of war. 
Since the government, with the full support of 
the Canadian people, is determined to main- 
tain and to intensify the war effort, we have no 
choice but to reduce our consumption of goods. 
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To us, too, has come the choice between guns 
and butter.” 


Effect of Rising Prices 


Dealing with the effect of rising prices, the 
Prime Minister said: 


“Tt stands to reason that all the goods and 
services we are accustomed to enjoy in peace 
time cannot: be provided when only a little 
more than half our energies can be spared to 
provide them. Most goods and services are 
becoming increasingly scarce and will become 
scarcer still. We must face the problem of 
sharing what is scarce. If we let prices rise 
unduly, we know what will happen. Ask any 
housewife. For no one feels the effect of rising 
prices more than the housewife. 

“Rising prices—a rising cost of living—do not 
have the same effect on all households. The 
smaller the family income and the larger the 
family, the more serious the hardship imposed. 
For those with small incomes, rising prices of 
clothing, food and other necessaries may mean 
serious hardship, while for those with larger 
incomes only luxuries and small comforts may 
have to be given up. 

“Rising prices thus serve to aggravate the 
inequalities in society, and to throw the 
heaviest burdens on those least able to bear 
them. Wartime experience has shown that 
prices rise faster than wages or salaries, and 
bear more heavily still on those who live on 
small pensions or life savings. 

“Nor is the position of the farmer any 
happier than that of the wage-earner. The 
present war is a war of machines. Because of 
the heavy demands of war on industry, the 
scarcity of manufactured goods is likely to be 
greater than the scarcity of farm products. 
The rise in prices will consequently be unequal, 
if prices are left to themselves. The things 
farmers have to buy tend to go up in price, 
more than the things they have to sell... . 

“The truth is that all but an insignificant 
minority of the population would be worse off 
as a result of rising prices, if prices were per- 
mitted to rise unchecked, and, in general, the 
relatively poor would suffer more than the 
relatively well-to-do.” 


Government Control of Prices 


In outlining the course to be followed in its 
policy of control, the Prime Minister warned 
that: 


“There is no panacea or cure-all for the evil 
of rising prices. The government does not 
pretend to have a magic formula which can 
be applied. We are all aware that the task of 
controlling prices is very difficult. It has not 
been easy to control prices even in totalitarian 
countries which can enforce their controls by 
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brutal methods which no free country would 
contemplate. In a democratic country, price 
control cannot succeed without the active sup- 
port and co-operation of the mass of the 
people.” 

He traced the “piece-meal method” of con- 
trol introduced during the early period of the 
war under the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board before the upward trend of prices be- 
came “too widespread and powerful to be 
checked adequately by controlling the prices 
of a few commodities.” He pointed out that 
the problem is now a general one, requiring 
general treatment, and added: 


“The government has, therefore, decided to 
halt the rise in the prices of all goods or ser- 
vices sold in Canada by imposing a general 
ceiling on prices. By a ceiling is meant an 
upper limit above which prices will not be 
allowed to rise. Theoretically, this is a simple 
policy, but the government realizes fully how 
great the practical administrative difficulties 
are. It will call for new and complicated 
administrative machinery. It will interfere 
with established methods of running business; 
it will impose irksome restrictions; and its 
success will depend, not alone upon the gov- 
ernment, but equally upon the willingness of 
all who are affected to accept, and to accept 


cheerfully, the limitations imposed upon them - 


as a necessary contribution to Canada’s maxi- 
mum war effort.” . 

The Prime Minister reviewed the method 
now proposed and which is set forth in the 
Order in Council (P.C. 8527) given elsewhere in 
this article. 


Siabilization of Wages 


Dealing with the complementary feature of 
the policy of controlling the cost of living as 


embodied in the stabilization of wages, the . 


Prime Minister declared: 


“It is obvious that the prices of finished 
goods cannot be controlled successfully unless 
the cost of production is also controlled. Wages 
are a large element in the cost of producing 
the manufactured goods required by con- 
sumers. That is why the cost of living cannot 
be controlled unless wages are also stabilized. 
The policy of limiting the rise of wages is, in 
other words, a vital part of the policy of safe- 
guarding the wage-earners, as consumers, from 
the evil effects of a rising cost of living. With 
the policy of stabilizing wages the government 
is extending its policy of safe-guarding the 
earnings of the wage-earners. 

“A beginning was made in working out a 


wage policy at the end of last year when. 


what is called Order in Council P.C. 7440 was 
enacted. This Order, which was for the guid- 
ance of boards of conciliation, fixed basic 
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wage rates in general at the relatively high 
level then existing. It provided that sub- 
normal wages could be adjusted upward and 
that any further upward adjustment in wages 
should be by way of a cost-of-living bonus. 
While this experiment has been widely 
accepted by employers and employees in war 
industry, certain defects in the procedure must 
now be remedied. Industries not engaged in 
war production have not been subject to this 
control. Wage rates of many of these indus- 
tries have continued to rise. In others there 
has been no rise to offset the increased cost. of 
living. Even in the war industries, because of 
the increasing scarcity of labour and the 
absence of penalties for violation, the policy 
was not completely successful. This has been 
unfair to those employers and employees in 
industry, who loyally accepted the policy. 

“After consultation with representatives of 
the provinces, of employers and ‘employees, 
the government has found general agreement 
with its view that its wartime wages policy 
could succeed only if it were broadened and 
strengthened and if machinery were established 
for its enforcement. 

“The government has therefore decided to 
extend its wartime wage policy to cover all 
industry. The only exception will be certain 
smaller employers who are excluded solely for 
administrative reasons. Henceforward no em- 
ployer in Canadian industry or commerce may, 
without permission, increase his present basic 
wage rates.” ; 

The Prime Minister then outlined the new 
Order in Council, P.C. 8253, the summary and 
text of which is also given in this article. 


Necessity of Co-operation 


After outlining the effect of the plan on the 
position of agriculture, the Prime Minister 
appealed to all Canadian citizens for support 
in the administration of this program as 
follows: 

“The policy of control as it affects industry, 
commerce, agriculture and labour, demands a 
degree of restriction to which Canadians, 
hitherto, have been quite unaccustomed. It 
will demand qualities of self-discipline and self- 
control. It will need, as it deserves, the whole- 
hearted support of everyone who has the well- 
being of his fellow-citizens at heart. In these 
perilous times, we must not shrink from any 
course of action which will help to preserve and 
strengthen the morale of our country. 

“By its policy the government hopes to avoid 
the fears, the sense of insecurity, the suffering 
and the profiteering which the inflation of 
prices inevitably brings in its train. The 
measures now being announced should help in 
the winning of the war, and, after the war, 
facilitate recovery and reconstruction.” 
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Minister of Labour’s Review of Wages Stabilization Order 


That part of the government’s policy deal- 
ing with stabilization of wages was also re- 
viewed by the Minister of Labour, Hon. 
Norman A. McLarty, during the courses of 
two addresses—the first on October 25 over 
_ the national network of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation, and the second in the 
House of Commons on November 6. The 
following extract of the Minister’s speech is 
taken from Hansard of November 6: 


“Recently the government passed an order 
stabilizing wages. That order is part of a 
wider program decided upon by the govern- 
ment in an attempt to prevent a vicious infla- 
tionary spiral recurring in Canada. 


“Taxation on profits and on dividends had 
already been provided. The control of prices 
is now provided for. This stabilization of 
wages is not entirely new. For on December 
16, 1940, the government passed an order in 
council which has been widely applied in war 
industries. 


“The choice faced by the government at the 
time it was passed was to let wage rates take 
their unplannéd upward course stimulating that 
spiral of inflation, or to introduce a measure 
of equitable control. The government selected 
the second alternative of trying to minimize 
changes in wage rates and, to some extent 
therefore, of prices and the cost of living. 
It ordered that in the essential war industries 
there should be no increase in basic wage rates 
except where wages were found to be too low. 
The expression ‘freezing’ has been used. This 
order. is not a freezing order; it is a stabilizing 
order; because, if wages are too low, the board 
will have power to increase them... 


“To the extent that the maintenance of cur- 
rent wage rates does prevent an increase in 
prices and in the cost of living, wage-earners 
and all classes in the community, including the 
government in its capacity of the country’s 
biggest buyer, will all clearly benefit. The 
heart of the policy is not to restore some 
previously high level of wages, but to prevent 
what might otherwise be a series of ‘runaway’ 
increases from present levels. The purpose is 
not to ‘protect’ any one class of citizens, but 
to ensure the conduct of our war effort by 
imposing the necessary sacrifices on all classes 
in an orderly manner.” 


Protection to Labour 


“Since some increase in the cost of living, 
however, was almost certain to result from 
the transfer of so large a proportion of our 
resources to the production of war materials 
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and supplies, it seemed necessary and proper 
to assure, not that labour should be completely 
protected from price increases or from sharing 
reasonably in whatever sacrifices the war may 
require, but that the basic standard of living 
of the workers should be protected. For that 
reason the order in council generally known 
as 7440 provided, not that wage rates should 
be ‘geared to living costs’ but that, by a flat 
cost of living bonus, uniform for all workers, 
any impairment of the basic standard of living 
and of productive efficiency should be 
prevented. 


“It is to be noted that the flat bonus, regard- 
less of the worker’s wage rate, will extend a 
very much greater measure of protection to 
the low-paid than to the high-paid worker and 
gears to the cost of living only the wages of 
those workers at or near a minimum level of 
subsistence and that part of the wages of 
other workers which is spent for basic 
necessities. 


“Our present wage policy was based upon the 
outstanding lesson learned as a result of our 
experience during the last war. In that period 
all belligerents financed their war effort in 
varying degrees by inflation. In all of them, 
despite all efforts at war-time controls, prices 
and the cost of living increased more rapidly 
than wage rates. On the one hand this led 
to perhaps unintended but automatic profiteer- 
ing; on the other hand, to arbitrary and capri- 
cious reductions in the wage-earners’ standard 
of living. A few favourably situated wage- 
earners were able, it is true, to enforce wage 
increases more rapidly than the cost of living 
rose, but for the majority of the workers the 
reduction in their standard of living was very 
substantial. 


“Tt is a fact, so well known to this committee, 
that real wages never keep pace with nominal 
wages that I need scarcely repeat it. Money, 
after all, is only a convenient medium of 
exchange. May I illustrate this by the experi- 
ence of the last war. The Minister of Finance 
has already given certain, figures in connection 
with it. Those figures relate particularly to 
wage rates and the cost of living. By 1917 the 
cost of living had risen 39 per cent, wages only 
26 per cent. By 1918 the cost of living had 
risen 59 per cent, but wages only 47 per cent. 
Wage rates never overtook the cost of living 
during the whole period of rising prices. 


“This economic fact was a continual source 
not only of industrial friction, but, for certain 
groups, also of genuine suffering during the 
war period and made the necessary post-war 
readjustments proportionately more difficult. 
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“That order in council which has become 
somewhat widely known as 7440 was directed 
to and formed the basis of awards of boards of 
conciliation appointed under the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act.” 


Coverage of Order 


“In the recent order respecting wages the 
essential principles remain the same, but 
changes have been made in its application and 
in its administration. These changes may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) The previous order was directed to 
conciliation boards appointed under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act. As such 
it was necessarily limited to boards to which 
that act applied or to which its application 
was extended, at the request of labour on 
November 7, 1939, and which included all war 
industries in Canada. The present order 
extends to all industries, subject to certain 
limitations. 

“In the construction industry it applies where 
ten or more are employed. In other industries 
it applies where fifty or more are employed. 
The reason for the distinction is that in the 
construction industry a contractor while em- 
ploying a large number might have few on 
one job. These minimum figures are fixed 
largely for administrative purposes and the 
administrative machinery is provided which 
will advise the government on such changes 
in these minimum numbers as may appear 
desirable. 

(2) It makes the payment of the cost of 
living bonus mandatory, subject only to the 
power of the National War Labour Board to 
determine that the employer is clearly unable 
to pay. 

(3) It provides for an accounting period as 
to the proper amount of the bonus each three 
months. 

(4) It provides for the creation of a national 
war labour board and of five regional boards 
which will be charged with the responsibility 
of administering the order and of ascertaining 
that its provisions are fairly and_ properly 
carried out. 


“In addition the national board has power 
to recommend to the government such matters 
as it may deem necessary, subject to the 
principles enunciated in the Order in Coun- 
cil, to which I have previously referred, passed 
on the 19th of June, 1940, and generally 
described as P.C. 2685. . 

“The only criticism that has been voiced is 
the measure of consultation with those affected 


before the order was passed. Well, the order 
invades the provincial field. We invited the 
provincial ministers of labour to a conference 
that was held on October 14. We asked them 
if they had objections to the passing of the 
order—because it did invade their field. When 
it was realized that the Dominion government 
believed this measure was essential in our 
conduct of the war, no serious objection was 
raised by any province represented. 

“The Prime Minister and I met leading 
representatives of labour. Details of the order 
were not discussed; but I believe it fair to say 
they felt that the general principles of the 
Order in Council stabilizing wages should not 
properly be confined to war industries alone, 
but in the application should cover all indus- 
tries. The order was submitted to the National 
Labour Supply Council. That council made 
suggestions of a number of amendments, many 
of which were adopted. ; 

“I wish to be fair to this committee. I 
would not wish to convey the suggestion that 
because it was discussed with the various 
ministers of labour, with the leaders of labour 
organizations and with the National Labour 
Supply Council, it was either approved or dis- 
approved by all of those participating in these 
conferences. 


“Some suggested they had not the authority 
from their respective organizations either to 
approve or disapprove. I make mention of 
these consultations, however, to demonstrate 
that the program was not lightly embarked 
upon or without great consideration being 
given to it. 

“But it is, after all, a war measure. The 
government in the last analysis must assume 
responsibility for its success or failure, and 
having ultimately to assume that responsibility, 
it must do so now. 

“The success of this measure depends upon 
its acceptance and its application by both 
labour and industry in Canada. That it will 
receive such acceptance and be fairly and im- 
partially applied, I have no doubt. As each 
day passes, the people of Canada have shown 
in an increasing degree not only a willingness 
but a great desire to bear the irksome restric- 
tions an dthe great sacrifices which war inevi- 
tably brings. This measure may be regarded by 
some as one of those restrictions and as one 
more of those sacrifices. 


“The government feels that it is essential 
to our war effort and will add to the effective- 
ness of that effort as well as to the happiness 
and prosperity of the Canadian people after 
the war has been won.” 
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Summary of Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order 


The following summary of the Wages 
Stabilization Order P.C. 8253 was issued by 
the Minister of Labour, Hon. Norman A. 
McLarty on Ostober 25. 

Purposes 

1. To provide administrative agencies for 
the enforcement of the Dominion’s Fair Wage 
policy and this present Order which is-a 
substitute for P.C. 7440. 

2. To provide for representations of employ- 
ers and employees in the administrative 
agencies so that the working of the policy 
can be observed and the policy applied in a 
practical fashion, and revised if necessary, and 
other practical policies in the field of labour 
relulions developed. 

3. To amend the policy of P.C. 7440— 

(a) by extending its coverage, 

(b) to provide uniform bonus determina- 
tion dates, 

(c) by making the wage stabilization and 
bonus provisions compulsory through 
the provision of penalties. 

Administrative Machinery 

There will be a National War Labour Board 
consisting of a chairman and four or more 
representatives each of employers and 
employees, and one Regional Board each in 
the Maritime Provinces, Quebec, Ontario, the 
Prairie Provinces and British Columbia, to 
consist of a provincial minister of labour as 
chairman and one or more representatives of 
employers and employees. 

The exact division of responsibility between 
the National and Regional Boards remains to 
be worked out in the bylaws but in general 
the National Board will develop broad policy 
and the Regional Boards will supervise 
inspection, enforcement and the details of 
administration. The staffs of the Regional 
Boards will consist chiefly of members of the 
staffs of the provincial departments of labour, 
assigned to them through the co-operation of 
the provinces. In effect the policy will be 
administered as part of the regular work of 
provincial departments of labour subject to 
general supervision and review both by the 
National and Regional Boards. It is to Regi- 
onal Boards in the first instance that com- 
plaints, enquiries; requests for adjustment in 
wage rates and applications for exemption 
from paying the bonus should be directed. 
Coverage : 

The Order is applicable to the following 
employers: 

(a) Every employer normally subject to 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 

(b) Every employer engaged in the manu- 
facture of munitions of war, or war supplies, 
or the construction of defence projects, 

(c) Every building trades employer with 
ten or more employees, 

38026—34 


(d) Every other private employer with 


fifty or more employees. 


The Order does not apply to employers in 
agriculture or fishing, or.to hospitals, religious, 
charitable or educational associations operated 
on a non-profit basis. 


Wage Provisions 


Except on written permission of the 
National War Labour Board, no employer 
may increase his. basic wage rates. This 
permission can only be given in cases where 
the Board has found the wages to be low. 
Wage rates which are high will not have to 
be decreased, but in such cases the Board may 
order the employer to defer the cost of hving 
bonus. 

Cost of Living Bonus Provisions 

Every employer now paying a P.C. 7440 
bonus must increase it on or. about November 
15 by an amount based on the rise in the 
cost of living from the date of the index 
number last used to determine the amount 
of the bonus up to October 1941. If last 
August he paid a bonus or increased the 
amount of an existing bonus on the basis of 
the index number for June 1941, he would 
use the rise in the index number between 
June and October. If he based his bonus 
award or change in August on the index 
number for July he would use the rise between 
July and October. 

Employers who have not been paying a 
P.C. 7440 bonus must begin to pay a bonus 
on or about February 15, 1942, on the basis 
of the rise in the cost of living between 
October 1941 and January 1942, or on the 
basis of the rise in the cost of living for such 
other period as the Board finds fair and 
reasonable. 

The amount of all bonuses will be increased 
or decreased regularly as of February 15, May 
15, August 15, and November 15 in accord- 
ance with announcements to be made by the 
Board. — 

For each rise of one percentage point in 
the cost of living, the bonus will be:— 

(a) 25c per week for all adult male 
employees and for other employees em- 
ployed at basic wage rates of $25.00 or 
more per week, and 

(b) One per cent of their basic weekly wage 
rates for male employees under 21 years 
of age and female workers employed at 
basic wage rates of less than $25.00 per 
week. 


The employer is not required to pay a 
bonus to employees above the rank of fore- 
man. 

If there is any dispute about whether a 
bonus should be paid or about the amount 
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of any bonus, it shall be decided by the Board 
whose decision shall be final and binding on 
the employers and employees concerned. 

Employers who can show to the National 
Board that they are financially unable to pay 
the bonus may be authorized not to pay it or 
to pay it only in part. 


Penalties 

Any employer who violates any provision 
of the Order or of any direction of a Board, 
shall be liable to a fine of from $100 to $5,000. 
Any payment of wages or bonuses in excess 
of the amounts prescribed shall be disallowed 
as an abnormal expense under the Income and 
Excess Profits Tax. 


Text of Wages Stabilization Order 


The text of Order in Council P.C. 8253 of 
October 24, 1941, follows:— 


WHueErREAS the Minister of Labour reports that 
in order to achieve a stabilization of wage rates 
at fair and reasonable levels, in the interest of 
the war effort, it is necessary to extend the 
provisions embodied in P.C. 7440, of December 
16, 1940, as amended by P.C. 4643, of June 27, 
1941, to cover substantially all employers and 
employees; and el: : 

That it is necessary to provide administrative 
machinery for the more effective development 
of a wartime wages and labour policy. 

AND WHEREAS the Minister of Labour, there- 
fore, recommends that Order in Council P.C. 
7440, of December 16, 1940, as- amended by 
Order in Council, P.C. 4643, of June 27, 1941, 
be revoked, effective the fifteenth day of 
November, 1941, and a new Order, as herein- 
after set forth, made in substitution therefor. 

Now THEREFORE, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, is pleased to revoke Order 
in Council, P.C. 7440, of December 16, 1940, as 
amended by Order in Council, P.C. 4643 of 
June 27, 1941, and it is hereby revoked, effec- 
tive November 15, 1941. 

His Excellency in Council, under the auth- 
ority of the War Measures Act, Chapter 206, 
Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, is further 
pleased to make the following Order, and it is 
hereby made and established in_ substitution 
for the said Order in Council, P.C. 7440, as 


amended,— 
ORDER 


1. This Order may be cited as the Wartime 
Wages and Cost of Living Bonus Order. 


Interpretation 


2. In this Order, unless the context otherwise 
requires: “EKmployer” includes any person, firm 
or corporation 

(i) subject to the provisions of the Industrial 

Disputes Investigation Act as extended 
by Order in Council, P.C. 3495, of 
November 7, 1939, as amended; or 

(ii) engaged in building or other construction 

work and employing ten or more persons; 


or 
(iii) employing fifty or more persons; 
but shall not include ; 

(i) any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment of Canada subject to the provisions 
of Order in Council, P.C. 6702, of 26th 
August, 1941, as amended; or 


(ii) any department or agency of any pro- 
vincial government or any municipality; 
or : 

(iii) 


any person, firm or corporation ened 
in agriculture, horticulture, fishing, hunt- 
ing or trapping; or 


(iv) any hospital or religious, charitable or 
educational institution or association 
operated on a non-profit basis. 


Constitution of the National War Labour 
Board 


3. (1) There shall be a National War Labour 
Board (hereinafter referred to as the National 
Board), which shal] consist of a Chairman and 
four or more members, representing employers, 
and four or more members, representing 
employees. 

(2) The Chairman shall be appointed by the 
Governor in Council and shall hold office during 
pleasure. 

(3) The members of the National Board 
shall be appointed by the Governor in Council 


on the recommendation of the Minister of - 


Labour, after consultation with the National 
Labour Supply Council and shall hold office 
during pleasure. 

(4) The head office of the National Board 
shall be at Ottawa. 

(5) A majority of the members of the 
National Board shall constitute a quorum. — 

(6) There shall be an executive committee 
of the National Board which shall consist of 
the Chairman and two other members to be 
selected by the National Board, which shall 
exercise such powers as may be conferred upon 
it by the by-laws. 

(7) The members of the executive committee 
shall be paid such salaries as may be fixed by 
the Governor in Council. 

(8) The members of the National Board who 
are not members of the executive committee 
shall be paid such per diem allowance and such 
allowance for expenses as may be fixed by the 
Governor in Council. 

Staff 


4. (1) The National Board may appoint an 
officer to be the chief executive officer of the 
National Board who shall be paid such salary 
as may be fixed by the Governor in Council. 

(2) The Department of Labour shall furnish 
such technical and clerical assistance to the 
National Board as may be possible and the 
National Board, with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, may employ such other 
officers and employees as may be necessary for 
the conduct of its business and may, with such 
approval, fix their remuneration. 


Powers of National Board 
in (1) The National Board shall be charged 
wi 


_(a) the administration of this Order and 
P.C. 7679 of the 4th October, 1941; 
(b) the administration of the Fair Wages 
and Hours of Labour Act, 1935; 

(c) the supervision of the Regional War 
Labour Boards, established under the 
provisions of this Order; and 
such other duties as may be imposed 
upon it by the Governor in Council or 
by the Minister of Labour. 


(2) The National Board shall, as directed 
by the Minister of Labour, investigate wage 
conditions and labour relations in Canada and 
shall from time to time make such recom- 
mendations as it may deem necessary in con- 
nection therewith, having regard to -the prin- 
ole enunciated in P.C. 2685 of the 19th June, 

6. (1) The National Board shall have all the 
powers -and authority of a Commissioner 
appointed under Part I of the Inquiries Act,. 
Copter 99 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 


(d 


— 


(2) The Chairman or any member of the 
National Board may administer oaths. 
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By-laws 


7. (1) The National Board may make such 
by-laws as may be necessary 


(a) to enable it to carry into effect the 
duties imposed upon it by this Order; 
(b) to confer upon the executive committee 
of the National Board power to act for 

it as set out in the by-laws; 

(c) to provide for the supervision and 
control of its officers, clerks and 
employees; and 

(d) to empower Regional Boards to carry 
out any duties or responsibilities imposed 
upon them in connection with the ad- 
ministration of this Order. 


(2) No such_ by-laws shall come into force 
and effect until approved by the Minister of 
Labour and no alteration, modification or 
repeal of any such by-laws shall have any force 
or effect until so approved. 


Regional War Labour Boards 


8. (1) There shall be five Regional War 
Labour Boards (hereinafter referred to as 
Regional Boards), each of which shall consist 
of a Chairman and two or more representatives 
of employers and two or more representatives 
of employees. ; 

(2) One such Regional Board shall be ap- 
pointed for the Maritime Provinces, one for 
the Province of Quebec, one for the Province 
of Ontario, one for the Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, and one for the 
Province of British Columbia. | 

(3) The Chairman of the Regional Board for 
Quebec, for Ontario and for British Columbia 
shall be the Ministers of Labour of these 
Provinces, respectively. . 

(4) The Chairman of the Regional Board 
for the Maritime Provinces shall be a Minister 
of Labour from one of the said Provinces who 
shall be chosen by the Ministers of Labour of 
the three Provinces concerned. 

(5) The Chairman, of the Regional Board for 
the Provinces of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta shall be a Minister of Labour from 
one of the said Provinces who shall be chosen 
by the Ministers of Labour of the three Prov- 
inces concerned. 

(6) The Chairman of each Regional Board 
may designate a person to be Vice-Chairman 
thereof to preside over the Regional Board in 
his absence. 

(7) The members of the Regional Boards 
representing the employers and employees shall 
be appointed by the Governor in Council on 
the recommendation of the Minister of Labour, 
after consultation with the National Labour 
Supply Council and the Ministers of Labour of 
the Provinces concerned, and the head office of 
each Regional Board shall be at such place as 
may be determined by each Regional Board. 

(8) The majority of the members of each 
Regional Board shall constitute a quorum of 
the Regional Board. 

-(9) The members of the Regional Board 
representing the employers and the employees 
shall be paid such per diem allowance and 
such allowance for expenses as may be fixed by 
the Governor in Council. 

(10) Each Regional Board may appoint an 
executive officer to be the chief executive officer 
of the Regional Board and such officer shall be 
paid such salary as may be fixed by the 
Governor in Council. 


Powers of Regional Boards 


9. (1) A Regional Board shall be charged 
with such duties and responsibilities as may be 
assigned it by the National Board. 
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(2) A Regional Board shall have all the 
powers and authority of a Commissioner 
appointed under Part I of the Inquiries Act, 
Sib 99 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 


(3) The Chairman or any member of a 
Regional Board may administer oaths. 
Expenses 
10. The administrative expenses of the 


National Board and of the Regional Boards, 
other than the salaries and usual travelling 
expenses of Dominion and provincial officials, 
shall be paid out of the War Appropriation. 


Wage Rates 


11. (1) Except on written permission of the 
National Board, as herein’ provided, no 
employer shall increase the basic scale of wage 
ppice paid by him at the effective date of this 

rder. 


(2) If the National Board finds that any 
employer’s basic scale of wage rates is low as 
compared with the rates generally prevailing 
for the same or substantially similar occupa- 
tions in the locality or in a locality which in 
the opinion of the National Board is compar- 
able, it may prescribe such increased wage 
rates as it finds fair and reasonable. 


(3) If the National Board finds any 
employer’s basic scale of wage rates is enhanced 
as compared with the rates generally prevailing 
for the same or substantially similar occupa- 
tions in the locality or in a locality which in 
the opinion of the National Board is compar- 
able, it may order that the cost of living 
bonus, hereinafter provided, shall be deferred 
for such period or adjusted to such amount as 
it finds fair and reasonable. 


Cost of Living Bonus 


12. Except as otherwise provided by Sections 
11 and 13 of this Order, every employer shall 
pay to all his employees, other than those 
occupying positions above the rank of foreman 
or comparable ranks, a wartime cost of living 
bonus based on the increase in the cost of 
living, as measured by the cost of living index 
for the Dominion as a whole prepared by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and payable 
for each payroll period at the same time as 
wages are paid for such period, unless where 
mutually agreed to be paid monthly, as follows: 


(a) Effective for the first payroll period 
beginning on or after November 15, 1941, 
each employer who has been paying a 
bonus pursuant to P.C. 7440 of 16th 
December, 1940, as amended, shall add to 
the amount of such bonus an amount 
based as hereinafter provided -on the 
rise in the index number for October, 
1941, above the most recent index num- 
ber used to determine the current amount 
of such bonus. 

(6) Effective for the first payroll period 
beginning on or after Fébruary 15, 1942, 
each employer who isnot then paying a 
bonus in accordance with the provisions 
of this order shall pay a bonus in an 
amount based as hereinafter provided on 
the rise in the index number for January, 
1942, above the index number for 
October, 1941. or for such earlier month, 
not earlier than the effective date of the 
last general increase in wages paid by 
him and not earlier than August, 1939, 
as the National Board finds fair and 
reasonable. 

(c) The rise or fall in the index shall be 
measured in points, to the nearest one- 
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tenth of one point, after thé index has 
been adjusted to the base of 100-0 for 
August, 1939. : : 

(d) For each rise of one point in the index, 
the amount of the bonus or the increase 
in the amount of the bonus, as the case 
may be, and for each fall of one point in 
the index, the decrease in the amount of 
the bonus, shall be:— 

(i) twenty-five cents per week for all 
adult male employees, and for all 
other employees employed at basic 
wage rates of twenty-five dollars or 
more per week, and : 

(ii) one per cent of their basic weekly 
wage rates for male employees under 
twenty-one years of age and female 
workers employed at basic wage rates 
of less than twenty-five dollars per 
week. 

The amount of the bonus shall be redeter- 
mined every three months (viz. effective 
for the first payroll periods beginning 
on or after the fifteenth day of the 
months of February, May, August and 
November, respectively) on the basis of 
the change in the cost of living shown 
by the index number for the immediately 
preceding month (viz. January, April, 
July and October) as compared with the 
index number on which the last previous 
change in the amount of the bonus was 
based. The amount of the bonus shall 
not be changed unless the cost of living 
has changed one whole point or more. 
Whether the bonus shall be changed, and, 
if so, the increase or decrease in its 
amount, as the case may be, shall be 
determined and announced by the Board 
in accordance with the provisions of this 
subsection and subsections (c) and (d) 
of this section. 
The bonus shall be payable only with 
respect to employment at basic wage 
rates, not including overtime. For any 
pay period during which an employee is 
employed and paid for less than the 
normal full time hours of work at basic 
wage rates he shall be paid that. propor- 
tion of his full time bonus which the 
number of hours he actually worked at 
basic wage rates is of the normal full 
time hours of work in that period. 

(g) In case of any dispute as to whether in 
any case a bonus is payable and the 
amount of such bonus, the National Board 
shall determine the matter in dispute and 


(e) 


(f) 


Control 


On November 2, Hon. J. L. Ilsley announced 
the general provisions of the orders in 
council establishing the price ceiling (P.C. 8527) 
and expanding the powers of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board to administer this 
price control policy (P.C. 8528). 

Order in council P.C. 8527, which is printed 
herewith in full, makes it an offence on and 
after November 17, to offer or sell, or know- 
ingly to buy or offer to buy any goods or 
services at prices higher than the lawful maxi- 
mum. 

This maximum is defined in the Order, as 
the highest price at which a person or firm 


of Prices 


sold or supplied goods or services “of the 


same kind and quality” during the period Sep- 


F WSeptember 


its determination shall be final and bind- 
ing on the employer and_ employees 
concerned. 

13. Any employer may apply to the National 
Board for exemption from the payment in 
whole or in part of the said bonus and, if it be 
clearly shown to the National Board that such 
employer is financially unable to pay the said 
bonus, the National Board may authorize the 
partial payment or non-payment of the bonus 
subject to such terms and conditions as it may 
deem advisable. . 
Penalty 

14. Any employer, or officer or agent thereof, 
who employs any person upon terms which 
involve a violation of any provision of. this 
Order, or contravenes or fails to observe any 
of the provisions hereof, or of any order or 
direction of the National Board or of a 
Regional Board, shall be guilty of an offence 
and liable on summary conviction to a fine of 
not less than one hundred dollars nor more 
than five thousand dollars. 

15. The Minister of National Revenue shall 
disallow as an abnormal expense pursuant to 
section 8 (b) of the Excess Profits Tax Act, 
Chapter 32 of the Statutes of 1940, and 
subsection (2) of section 6 of the Income War 
Tax Act, the amount of any wages or bonus 
payments found to have been paid or certified 
to him by the National Board as having been 
paid in excess of the amounts herein prescribed. 


General 


16. Any provision of any collective labour 
agreement which is inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this Order shall bé brought into con- 
formity with this Order not later than January 
1, 1942. Any agreement so modified, and any 
other condition of work otherwise suspended 
in the interest of war production shall be 
fully restored on the termination of the present 
war. The National Board shall maintain a 
record of all such modifications and suspensions. 

17. Except with respect to the determination 
of wage rates and cost of living bonuses this 
Order shall not affect the conduct of the 
business of the National Joint Conference 
Board of the Construction Industry. 

18. This Order shall supersede any incon- 
sistent provisions of any Dominion law, order 
or regulation, but nothing in this Order shall 
deny to employees cost of living bonus or other 
benefits to which they were entitled up to 
November 15, 1941. 

19. This Order shall be effective on and after 
the 15th day of November, 1941. 


/ 


tember 15, to October 11, 1941, both days 
inclusive. Quantity discounts or other condi- 
tions of sale resulting in a lower net price must 
be continued. 

The maximum price for goods or services 
which may not have been sold or supplied 
during the twenty-seven day basic period is to 
be the same as the maximum price of goods 
or services of substantially similar kind and 
quality sold or supplied during that time. In 
cases of dispute, the onus of proving the exist- ~ 
ence and extent of the substantial similarity 
or dissimilarity is placed on the seller or 
supplier. 

Where a contract has been made prior to 
15 or in the interval between 
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October 11 and November 17 for the delivery of 
goods or services on or after the latter date at 
a price higher than the maximum in the basic 
period, the price must be reduced to the maxi- 
mum imposed by the ceiling. The terms or 
conditions of sale of any goods or services, 
agreed to during the basic period may not be 
altered so as to increase the price even though 
that increased price be below the maximum. 


Power is given, however, to the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board to vary any maximum 
price, to prescribe other or additional condi- 
tions and terms of sale, or exempt any person 
or goods or services wholly or partly from the 
regulations. The order in council, itself, ex- 
empts from the price ceiling goods sold for 
export; the sale by any person of his personal 
or household effects; isolated sales of goods or 
services by persons normally not handling 
them; bills of exchange, securities, and title 
deeds; and sales of goods by auction where 
this procedure is normal practice and is not 
attempted merely to evade the regulations. 
Prices heretofore fixed by the Board, or fixed 
or approved by any other federal, provincial, 
or other authority. with the written concur- 
rence of the Board, are also exempted from the 
ceiling. 

The ceiling provision in the order in council 
of course does not prevent the sale of goods or 
the supply of services at prices lower than the 
maximum. 

Charges for goods or services which are in 
excess of the maximum are not enforceable, 
and any amount paid above the maximum may 
be recovered. Goods bought or sold in viola- 
tion of the regulations are liable to seizure by 
the Crown, notwithstanding any other penalties 
which may be imposed. 

Penalties for the violation of these regula- 
tions are the same as those. provided under 
earlier regulations of the Board, fines up to 
a maximum of $5,000, and two years imprison- 
ment, or both. 

Eleven services are brought under the price 
ceiling and additional services may be added 
at the Board’s discretion. These eleven ser- 
vices are defined as: 

1. The supplying of electricity, gas, steam 
heat and water. 

2. telegraph, wireless 
vices. 

3. transportation of goods and persons, and 
the provision of dock, harbour and pier 
facilities: 


and telephone ser- 


4. warehousing and storage. 

5. undertaking and embalming. 

6. laundering, cleaning, tailoring and dress- 
making. ‘ 

7. hairdressing and beauty parlour services. 

8. plumbing, heating, painting, deccrating, 


cleaning and renovating. 


9. repairing of all kinds. 

10. the supplying of meals, refreshments and 

beverages. 

11. the exhibiting of moving pictures. 

In order to police the consumer credit restric- 
tions more effectively, the Board’s powers are 
extended to include the “terms and conditions 
of advertising the sale or supply of goods and 
services” and the Board is given the authority 
to prohibit transactions or advertising that do 
not comply with its consumer credit order. 

Safeguards against adulteration and the 
authority to introduce greater standardization 
are provided in the Board’s new power to 
prescribe “the kinds, types, qualities, sizes and 
quantities of any goods or services” and “to 
prohibit the sale or supply except in accord- 
ance with such prescription.” 

Wide powers are given the Board over the 
production, manufacture, extraction and refin- 
ing, processing, storing, transportation, impor- 
tation and supplying and dealing in goods and 
services and over the priorities in such under- 
takings. 

Under the new order in council the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board also is given the 
authority to recommend the removal or reduc- 
tion of duties or taxes, or the payment of 
subsidies. 

Where a minimum price is established by 
order or concurrence of the Board, or where 
a minimum mark-up is set, it will now be an 
offence to sell or offer to sell, supply or offer to 
supply goods or services at a price lower than 
that prescribed. 

Penalties are provided for the destruction or 
alteration of records with intent to evade the 
Board’s regulations, and for attempts to deceive 
or mislead the Board or any of its officers or 
employees. Every person carrying on business 
which is affected by these regulations must 
henceforth, unless exempted by the Board, 
keep books of account and other records in 
Canada, recording the cost and selling price of 
all goods and services, and these records are to 
be made available for inspection. 

Details of the order in council which will 
fix maximum rentals for all business and resi- 
dentia! accommodation as part of the general 
price ceiling are to be announced in the near 
future. 


Text of Prices Control Order in Council 

The following is the text of P.C. 8527 of 
November 1, 1941, governing the control of 
prices. 

WHEREAS the steadily increasing need by 
Canada and her Allies for the necessaries of 
war has diverted and will further divert a 
broad range of materials and services from the 
requirements of Canadian consumers to the 
requirements of war; 


AND WHEREAS such diversion and the increas- 
ing purchasing power of consumers will, if 
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unchecked, -create undesirable inflation of 
prices and accompanying increase in the cost 
of living which may be followed by undesirable 
depression when such diversion ceases; 

AND WHEREAS, therefore, it is deemed to be 
necessary and advisable for the security and 
welfare of Canada that maximum prices for 
all goods and services in Canada be fixed and 
that the regulations hereinafter set forth be 
made and established; 

AND WHEREAS it is expedient and in the 
national interest that such regulations be ad- 
ministered by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board under its powers conferred by the War- 
time Prices and Trade Regulations; 

’ Now, THEREFORE, His Excellency the 
Governor General in Council, on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister of Finance, and 
under and by virtue of the powers conferred on 
the Governor General in Council by the War 
Measures Act, Chapter 206, Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1927, and otherwise, is pleased to 
make the following regulations and they are 
hereby made and established accordingly: 


REGULATIONS : 
Title 


1. These regulations and any amendment or 
addition thereto may be cited as The Maximum 
Prices Regulations. 


Interpretation 


2. (1) For the purposes of these regulations, 

unless the context otherwise requires, 

(a) “basic period” means the four weeks 
from September 15, 1941, to October 11, 

_ 1941, both inclusive; 

(b) “Board” means the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board; 

(c) “goods” includes any articles, commodi- 
ties, substances or things; 

(d) “order” means an order of the Board; 

(e) “price” includes the price of goods and 
the rate, rental or charge for the hire 
or use of any goods or for the supplying of 
any services, and the Board shall be the 
sole judge of what shall constitute or 
be included in any price, rate, rental or 
charge; _ 

(f) “regulation” means any of these regula- 
tions; 

(g) “requirement” means any written noti- 
fication by the Board to any person 
requiring performance by such person 
of any specified act or requiring such 
person to refrain from performing any 
specified act; 

(h) “sale” includes sales, dispositions, ex- 
changes, leases and other transfers of 
goods, the supplying or performing of 
services, and contracts to do any of the 
foregoing; and the words “sell”, “seller”, 
“buy”, “buyer”, and “purchase” shall 
each have a similarly extended meaning; 

(4) “services” means the following specified 
services and any services associated there- 
with or ancillary, thereto, and also any 
activities or undertakings that may 
hereafter be designated by the Board as 
services for the purposes of these regu- 
lations: 

(i) the supplying of electricity, gas, 
steam heat and water; 

(ii) telegraph, wireless and 
services; 

(iii) the transportation of goods and 
persons, and the provision of dock, 
harbour and pier facilities; 

(iv) warehousing and storage; 

(v) undertaking and embalming; 


telephone 


(vi) laundering, cleaning, tailoring and 
dressmaking ; 
(vii) hairdressing 
services; 
(viii) plumbing, heating, painting, decor- 
ating, cleaning and renovating; 
(ix) repairing of all kinds; 
(x) the supplying of meals; refreshments 
and beverages; 
(xi) the exhibiting of moving pictures. 
(2) His Majesty in right of the Dominion 
of Canada or in right of any province thereof 
shall be bound by the provisions of these 
regulations. 


and beauty parlour 


Maximum Prices 

3. (1) No person shall, on or after November 
17, 1941, sell or supply or offer to sell or supply 
any goods or services at a price that is higher 
than the maximum price for such goods or 
services as provided in these regulations, unless 
otherwise permitted under the provisions of 
these regulations. 

(2) The maximum price at which any person 
may sell or supply any goods or services shall 
be the highest lawful price at which such 
person sold or supplied goods or services of 
the same kind and quality during the basic 
period; provided, however, that any differences 
in price which he has customarily and lawfully 
allowed to different classes of buyers or for 
different quantities or under different condi- 
tions of sale and which result in a lower net 
price per unit of goods or services shall be 
continued. 

(3) The maximum price at which any person 
may sell or supply any goods or services of a 
kind or quality not sold or supplied by him 
during the basic period shall be the same 
as the maximum price of goods or services of 
a substantially similar kind and quality sold 
or supplied by him during the basic period; and 
in any case in which the question arises as to 
the lawful price for any such goods or services 
the onus of proving the existence and extent 
of any relevant and substantial similarity or 
dissimilarity alleged by the seller or supplier 
shall be upon him. 

(4) Nothing in this Section shall be con- 
strued so as to prevent any person from selling, 
supplying or offering to sell or supply any 
goods or services at a price lower than the 
maximum price. ; 

(5) Where a contract to supply any goods 
or services was entered into prior to the basic 
period or subsequent to the basic period but 
prior to November 17, 1941, at a price higher 
than the maximum price as provided in these 
regulations, the price for any goods or services 
supplied under such contract on or after 
November 17, 1941, shall be reduced to such 
maximum price. 

(6) No person shall impose any terms or 
conditions of sale, or alter any terms or con- 
ditions of sale imposed or agreed to by such 
person during the basie period or customarily 
imposed or agreed to by such person, in such 
way as to increase the price of any goods 
or services. 

(7) For the purposes of these regulations, 
each separate place of business of a seller or 
supplier shall be deemed to be a _ separate 
seller or supplier. 

(8) Nothing contained in these regulations 
shall be deemed to supersede any provision 
of any. order heretofore made by the Board 
or to derogate from any power conferred on 
the Board by the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Regulations and, without restricting the gener- 
ality of this provision, the Board, in its dis- 
cretion, may vary any maximum price, may 


Vee 
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prescribe other or additional terms or con- 
ditions of sale, may exempt any person or any 
goods or services or any transaction wholly or 
partly from the provisions of these regulations, 
and may withdraw any such exemption or any 
exemption contained in Section 4 of these 
regulations, either generally or in specific cases 
and subject to such terms and conditions as 
the Board may prescribe. 
4. The provisions of Section 3 of these 
regulations shall not apply with respect to: 
(a) any sale of goods for export where such 
export is made by the seller or his 
ag 


ent; 
(b) any sale to the Department of Munitions _ 


and Supply or any agency thereof; 

(c) the sale by any person of his personal 
or household effects; 

(d) isolated sales of goods or services by any 
person not in the business of selling or 
supplying such goods or services; 

(e) bills of exchange, securities, title deeds 
and other similar instruments; 

(f) sales of goods by auction in cases where 
such procedure is the normal practice 
and is followed in good faith and without 
any intention of evading or attempting 
to evade the provisions of these regula- 
tions; 

any price fixed by the Board, or fixed 

or approved by any other federal, pro- 

vincial or other authority with the 
written concurrence of the Board.“ 


5. (1) Where under any other law any 
federal, provincial or other authority has 
jurisdiction with respect to prices, or with 
respect to the supplying of or trading in goods 
or services, such jurisdiction shall not be 
deemed to be superseded by these regulations 
or by any action of the Board, except that any 
action heretofore taken or that may hereafter 
be: taken under such jurisdiction which is 
repugnant to any of the provisions of these 
regulations or to any action of the Board 


(g) 


pursuant to its powers shall be of no force 
or effect so long as and to the extent that it 
is so repugnant. 


(2) No such federal, provincial or other 
authority shall fix or approve any specific, mini- 
mum or maximum prices or markups in respect 
of any goods or services without the written 
concurrence of the Board. 

6. Unless otherwise permitted under the 
provisions of these regulations, no person shall 
have any right to enforce or receive payment 
of any amount in excess of the maximum price 
that may lawfully be charged and any person 
who pays such an excess may recover the 
amount thereof notwithstanding that such 
person may have been guilty of an offence in 
paying such excess. 

7. No person shall buy or pay for or offer 
to buy or pay for any goods or services at a 
price which he knows or has reason to believe 
is higher than the maximum price which may 
lawfully be charged by the seller or supplier 
of such goods or services pursuant to these 
regulations. 

8. Any person who contravenes or fails to 
observe any of these regulations or any order 
or requirement of the Board, or who enters into 
any transaction or arrangement designed for 
the purpose or having the effect of evading 
any provision of these regulations, shall be 
guilty of an offence and liable, upon indictment 
or upon summary conviction under Part XV 
of the Criminal Code, to a penalty not exceed- 
ing five thousand dollars, or to imprisonment 
for any term not exceeding two years or to 
both fine and imprisonment; and any director 
or officer of any company or corporation who 
assents to or acquiesces in any offence by such 
company or corporation against any such regu- 
lation, order or requirement shall be guilty of 
such offence personally and cumulatively with 
the said company or corporation. 

9. These regulations shall be read and con- 
strued as one with the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Regulations. 


WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 
Statistical Summary for October, 1941 


T the end of October the number in Can- 

ada’s War Emergency Training classes was 
11,526, the largest enrolment reported since the 
program was revised and extended in January 
of this year. Of the total, 4,127 were receiving 
industrial training preparatory to placement in 
employment in war production. There were 
549 in part-time classes carried on in certain 
schools in Ontario and British Columbia where, 
at the request of employers in wartime pro- 
duction, selected employees were receiving 
classroom instruction in such subjects as blue- 
print reading, draughting, drawing, and the use 
of scales, gauges, micrometers, etc. 

There were, at the end of October, 3,652 in 
the R.C.A.F. classes which now provide all 
the basic training for aero-engine and airframe 
mechanics and for ground wireless operators. 
These classes have been expanded very con- 
siderably during the last few months with pro- 
vision being made for further expansion. 

In the Army and Navy classes where enlisted 
men are afforded trade training there were 
3,198 enrolled at October 31st. 
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The numbers in training and the numbers 
placed, etc., are shown in Tables 1-5. 

During the latter part of September and the 
beginning of October a survey was carried out 
by the field representatives of the War 
Emergency Training program to determine the 
number of workers who had been trained in 
plants engaged in war work from the first of 
January, 1941. Preliminary reports received 
from the field representatives covering over 800 
firms indicate that during the period January 
1 to October 15, 1941, a total of 70,822 persons 
had been given training in plants covered by 
the survey. This total does not include per- 
sons being trained in war industry for occu- 
pations which require less than one week’s 
instruction to provide the required degree of 
proficiency. The numbers in each of the cate- 
gories of training reported on are as follows: 


PRC OTING. 1 oes tes face Ao 4 btw ae Sale vO 861 
BDTOTLICOSR PY 615 csc idee oe dee eee 5,836 
AG CU DGIS a0 bus vi we cae So oe ee ce 2,653 


Trained on job—1 wk. to 3 mos..... 43,295 
Trained on the job—over 3 months. 18,177 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY PRE-EMPLOY._ 
MENT CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO OCTOBER 31, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1941 


(Sussect TO REVISION) 





Age Totals 











Age Age Age Age g 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
a From From Frem From From From 
April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 
to n to n to In to In to In to In 
Oct. 31} Oct. | Oct. 31] Oct. | Oct. 31} Oct. | Oct. 31} Oct. | Oct. 31} Oct. | Oct. 31} Oct 
1¢4 1941 1941 1941 1¢41 1941 
NovaiScotiast mwressiccercws bisiste's 194 24 136 12 34 4 8 2 (fale. ee 379 42 
New Brunswick................ 139 63 204 78 59 12 14 tc) hates gs 417 154 
Quebecayew. es eee ses nee 1,169 49 1,081 154 363 82 196 55 68 DEAN PASTE 362 
Ontario: .... Beets Se 3,639 499 2,900 428 1,504 263 841 141 296 38 9,180 | 1,369 
Manitobaaas (ie. eeeetiee aisewee 60 21 127 30 70 16 53 10 20 4 330 
Saskatchewan..............-.-. 80 26 163 35 79 al 49 19 3 2 374 123 
Alberta: (ten osama. basemen 145 37 294 70 150 39 158 33 83 19 830 198 
British Columbia.............. 141 10 372 33 261 22 107 11 47 3 928 79 
aL OTA Tic mepiaee eyes. Be iie ko 5,567 | 7291 5,277 | 840] 2,520) 479 1,426 | 272 525 88 | 15,315 | 2,408 


TABLE 4.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 
PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN WAR EMERGENCY PRE-EMPLOYMENT CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941 
TO OCTOBER 31, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1941 


(Supssct To Revision) 








Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
From From From From From From 
April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 
to In to In to In to In to In to In 
Oct. 31] Oct. | Oct. 31} Oct. | Oct. 31] Oct. | Oct. 31} Oct. | Oct. 31] Oct. | Oct. 31] Oct. 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 
INO VaISCOMa Some ei es ares On| cata 4 2 lh Ree 7 a ee 7M fe ee ere 13 ») 
New Brunswick................ 13 7 45 17 7 1 in A eee PL 4 hae oe ee 71 25 
UGC Cena eet enn. correet 8 2 32 11 11 4 23 11 10 4 84 32 
CONGO M re eter eco eee 21 1 189 16 92 5 251 18 80 3 63 43 
Mamitobs....5. seis Oo abe Ore Bont 60 13 24 4 31 4 16 5 135 24 
Saskatchewan.............20000- 9 1 52 4 10 3 oa 10 2 2 106 20 
ADONIS te eee ee ae 10 1 35 1 26 2 98 10 Sard eee 202 14 
British Columbia.............. 3 iy 49 7 | Sar 32 4 17 2 126 14 
ROTA crete eis Mere tery 70 13 466 71 196 19 478 57 160 14 1,370 174 





TABLE 5—NUMBERS OF ENLISTED MEN IN TRAINING AS ARMY TRADESMEN BY TRADE 
CATEGORIES AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1941 





E : 2 z 
i ee & | ass ge ree z 
Province a] wg 8 < Ba | Se £38 ao | DB 3 p a 
omy Baad 8 2 | #4 as | $%q)] oa aa § = o 3 
Pe) om 2 fea fas} o 35 Q —_ oa 
3 Oo | HO xs} 3 aS i soe Beak A= na) © ~ ° 
eligi | Om ati Bila ees | Bay BS | eae 5 = 
Nova Scotia. .............. OS Weare a oe See] ce See 28 16 23 47 16° lepers. 20 | (4) 26 214 
New Brunswick........... 67 64 8 31 23 10 16 Be leanne al Keres 6 227) 18 293 
MODOC aac eusteriae inate sh 0 229 Wee 21 23 26. | gees 42 Ce an errant ay kee ele ha] ae ee 428 
Ontario th eee eee 307 116 14 20 67? |e 94 ZOQHl hese esarsias ote. DO Masse 890 
Manitoba pesinci a. smaseers ih i116 49 21 15 Buel. x erate 7B Hl | ee PN JOE al aie gee | Pea era 281 
Saskatchewan............. Cou 107 BY 57 AST i a mes 36 SON ewe lees tites ela eeet ete 386 
Alberta Pa en ss. a2 O24, et 23 28 39 1 98 60 TT Boe LO ieee... 2 366 
British Columbia.......... 84 25 10 28 D4 eee 49 64 1 a ote cress (3) 20 340 
IT’ OPAL e oloa stn. 0 bteks 1,003 361 129 202 322 27 401 576 32 5 76 64 3,198 





(‘) Concretors. (2) Cooks. (?) Instrument mechanics. » 
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OLD AGE AND BLIND PENSIONERS IN CANADA 
Financial and Statistical Summary as at September 30, 1941 : 


[8 the accompanying tables, which have 
been prepared by the Department of 
Finance, information is given concerning the 
Old Age Pensions Act and the amendment 
to that Act providing for the payment of 
pensions to blind persons. 


Old Age Pensions 


In the first of the tables appearing with 
this article, particulars are given dealing with 
operations under the Old Age Pensions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
156; as amended by Statutes of 1931, Chapter 
42), and under the various provincial con- 
current acts, as at September 30, 1941. (The 
text of the Old Age Pensions Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazette for April, 1927, page 
375, and the new regulations were reviewed 
in the issue for March, 1938, pages 286-288.) 


The Act made provision for the estab- 
lishment of a Dominion-provincial pensions 
system to be effective in such provinces as 
might enact and give effect to special legis- 
lation for this purpose. All the provinces 
are now participating. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
-and over who is not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years, and in the 
province in which the application is made for 


the five years immediately preceding the date © 


of the proposed commencement of pension. 
The Act also provides that an applicant 
must not have assigned or transferred prop- 
erty for the purpose of qualifying for a 
pension. Indians, as defined by the Indian 
Act, are not eligible to receive old age 
pensions. 


The maximum amount of pension payable 
under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where 
pensioners have a private income the amount 
of their old age pension is subject to reduc- 
tion by the amount that their private income 
exceeds $125 a year. 


Under the provisions of the Act as it was 
first passed, the Department of Labour of 
Canada (then the administering Department) 
paid quarterly to each province one-half of 
the net sum paid by the provincial pension 
authority during the preceding three months. 
At the 1931 session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, however, the Act was amended, the 
amount of the Dominion contribution. being 
increased from fifty to seventy-five per cent 
of the net sum. 


In order to avoid duplication of depart- 
mental activities and to secure centralization 
of responsibility in carrying out the provisions 
of the Act, which involves accounting control 
and supervision, the administration of the Old 
Age Pensions Act was by Order in Council 
dated March 1, 1935, transferred to the 
Department of Finance from April 1, 1936. 


Pensions for the Blind 


An amendment to the Old Age Pensions 
Act, assented to on March 31, 1937 (Lasour 
GazeTTE, May, 1937, page 503) provides for 
the payment of pensions to blind persons who 
have attained the age of 40 years and have 
fulfilled other conditions set forth in the Act. 
Such persons must be so incapacitated by 
blindness as to be unable to perform any 
work for which eyesight is essential, and must 
not be in receipt of a pension or allowance 
in respect of blindness under the Pension Act 
or the War Veterans’ Allowance Act. 


The maximum pension payable to a blind 
person, whether married or unmarried, is 
$240 per annum. If however, a blind person 
marries another blind person after March 31, - 
1937, the maximum pension is reduced to 
$120. If a pensioner is unmarried, the 
maximum pension is reduced by the amount 
of his income from earnings vr other sources 
in excess of $200 a year. If a pensioner is 
married to a person not receiving a pension 
in respect of blindness, his income is deemed 
to be the total income of himself and his 
spouse (including any old age pension payable 
to the spouse) less the sum of $165, and the 
maximum ‘pension is reduced by the amount 
by which his income, so calculated, exceeds 
$400. If a pensioner is married to a person 
receiving a pension in respect of blindness, 
his income is deemed to be one-half the 
total income of himself and his spouse 
(excluding the pension in respect of blindness 
payable to his spouse) and the maximum 
pension is reduced by the amount by which 
his income, so calculated, exceeds $200. 


Under agreements negotiated between the 
Dominion and the provinces, the Dominion 
contributes 75 per cent of the cost of pensions 
to blind persons, the provinces assuming the 
remainder of the cost of such pensions. 


Regulations governing the payment of 
pensions to the blind were published in the 
Canada Gazette of August 28, 1937. 

The accompanying tabular statistics indi- 
cate the extent of operations under this 
amendment to the Old Age Pensions Act. 


—— 
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OLD AGE ‘PENSIONS 
FINANCIAL AND StaTIstTicAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 380, 1941 








British : e 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Nova Scotia Ontario 

——- Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective | Act effective 

Aug. 1, 1929 Sept. 1, 1927 | Sept. 1, 1928: | July 1, 1936 Mar. 1, 1934 Nov. 1, 1929 
Number of pensioners........ 10,819 14, 208 12,757 11,791 14,436 59,525 
Average monthly pension..... . 18-57 19-12 18-71 14-74 15-00 18-59 

*Percentage of pensioners to 

total population.......... 1-36 1-83 1-74 2-58 2°58 1-58 


*Percentage of persons over 70 
years of age to total popu- 
1AGIONE Ses Was eto ae 2-39 3°60 3-14 4-16 5-00 4-37 
*Percentage of pensioners to 
population over 70 years 








Olsg ge A. WTR Arcee e..: 2 56-94 50-74 55-47 62-06 51-56 36-08 
Dominion Government con- 
tributions for quarter end- i 
ed Sept. 30, 1941.......... $449,616 53 $598,088 23 $523,373 85 $389,131 58 $484,336 67 | $2,444,022 03 
Dominion Government con- 
malpagh April 1-Sept.30, 
GAUTIER FD RR: $894,373 29 | $1,191,441 69 | $1,047,034 38 $777,399 34 $967,742 63 | $4,869,045 81 
Dominion Government con- 
tributions from inception 
ODSACES Ree. inp « fates einee $14, 122,107 86 |$19,726,933 12 esata 51 | $7,501,695 74 |$13,500,710 44 | $92,918,817 08 
Nee Quebec Saskatchewan N.W.T. 
— Act effective Act effective Act effective Order-in- Totals 
July 1, 19383 Aug. 1, 1936 May 1, 1928 Coun<il 
: effective 
3 Jan. 25, 1929 
Number ‘of pensionerss;: . sass sia0% 5 Ss oes 1,994 47,882 13,169 8 186,589 
Average monthly pension............... 11-28 15-87 17-02 20-00 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popu- 
Labion # iver psrerceste.. tate poeetectatsacet 2-08 1-47 1-38 0-08 
*Percentage of persons over 70 years of 
age to total population.............. 6-25 2-98 2-30 1-22 
*Percentage of p-nsioners to population 
Over, (0: Years O ALG. co.ac« 6) ses cease 33-23 49-36 59-86 6-56 
Dominion Government contributions for : 
quarter ended Sept. 30, 1941......... $50,243 17 | $1,690,880 28 $500,094 60 $474 54 $7,130,261 48 
Dominion Government contributions, 
April 1-Sept. 30, 1941........5...... $100, 684 69 | $3,356,382 30 $997,670 13 $950 08 | $14,202,724 34 
Dominion Government contributions 
fTOMreINCEPtIONc OL AChoages ace dec vce « $1,356,757 96 | $36,682,828 94 | $18,128,409 83 $19,333 99 | $223,867,456 47 


PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
FINANCIAL AND Statistica, SUMMARY OF PENSIONS FOR BLIND PERsons IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1941 


. British New 
Alberta Columbia Manitoba Brunswick Nova Scotia 
Act effective Act effective Act effective Act effective Act effective 
—— Mar. 7, 1938 Dec. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Sept. 1, 1937 Oct. 1, 1937 
INum beroh pensionerss.cot .. arocles « dante 212 312 320 725 614 
Average monthly pension Shh UE ce ee 19-57 19-43 19-65 19-64 19-25 


*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 
ONinck etnias. aie cee tee. ee -027 -040 -044 -159 -110 
Dominion Government contributions for 





quarter ended Sept. 30, 1941........ $9,183 68 $13,535 32 $13,965 67 $31,939 95 $26,429 33 
Dominion Government contributions 

April 1-September 30, 1941.......... $17,814 16 |_ $26,946 93 $27,860 30 $63,277 05 $52,435 96 
Dominion Government contributions 

from inception of amendment to 

ORANE A ACts. conte on se tease eee $100,776 38 $164,487 29 $161,284 21 $388,658 86 $332,476 01 

Ontario P. Balk Quebec Saskatchewan 
Act effective Act effective Act effective Act effective Totals 
Sept. 1, 1937 Dec. 1, 1937 Oct. 1,1937 Nov. 15, 1937 

Number of pensioners.............00000: 1,484 116 , 038 301 6,122 
Average monthly pension............... 19-67 13-82 1 19-89 
*Percentage of pensioners to total popula- 

LIGKCe See ESR ee, lee, 039 -121 -063 -031 
Dominion Government contributions for 

qvarter ended Sept. 30, 1941......... . $66,146 69 $3,551 59 $91,434 95 $13,557 69 $269,744 87 
Dominion Government contributions, 

April 1-September 30, 1941......... $132,024 96 $igiI3 22 $180,504 64 $26,757 72 $534,734 94 
Dominion Government contributions 

from inception of amendment to 

PAG A Ober. Sy cts snc ee SM deinen $844,144 59 $45.836 81 $1,132,135 08 $159.398 40 | $3,329,197 63 


* Percentages based on the estimated population as at June 1, 1940—Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Minimum Wages in Alberta, New Brunswick and Quebec—Alberta 
Factories Act—Manitoba Trade Schools 


hes a ERAL minimum wage orders have been 
issued: in Alberta. there are new orders 
governing coal mines in the Edmonton dis- 
trict, and saw mills, planing mills, box 
factories, woodworking plants, and logging 
and railway tie contractors; in New Bruns- 
wick minimum rates have been established 
in the canning industry; and in Quebec four- 
teen orders have been amended to provide for 
a general increase of 10 per cent in the rates 
fixed, while two other orders have been re- 
newed, and there have also-been amendments 
to Order 4 and to the order governing estab- 
lishments making glass containers. In Alberta 
regulations have been issued regarding the use 
of lead, benzol and mercury, and in Manitoba 
special provisions regarding barbering, beauty- 
culture and hairdressing schools have been 
added to the regulations governing trade 
schools. , 
Alberta Factories Act 


Regulations relating to the use of lead and 
Henzol and of mercury were gazetted on 
September 30. Those regarding lead and 
benzol are similar to regulations issued 
recently in Manitoba (Lasour GAzEeTrE, June, 
1941, p. 651) and a number of years ago in 
Ontario (Lasour GazeTTs, 1982, p. 988). As 
in these two provinces, manufacturers, dis- 
tributors and importers of substances contain- 
ing lead, its compounds or benzol for use in 
any industrial process (except where lead 
compounds are used only as dryers in the 
preparation of paint products) must clearly 
indicate the lead or benzol content on the 
container. When substances dangerous to 
health are used in industrial processes, those 
offering them for use must furnish accurate 
information regarding the percentage of 
harmful ingredients, when requested by the 
Chief Factory Inspector, any executive officer 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, or 
the Provincial Board of Health. The em- 
ployers who use these substances must, if 
required by any of these officials, post in a 
conspicuous place forms approved by the 
Provincial Board of Health setting forth 
the dangers and necessary precautions. The 
Provincial Board of Health may require 
physical examination, by qualified physicians 
at the expense of the employers, of workmen 
employed in any industrial process detri- 
mental to health, and physicians must report 
any case coming to their attention of real 
or suspected specific industrial disease. Un- 
like the regulations in the other two prov- 


inces, however, the Alberta regulations con- 
tain no provision regarding the fees to be 
charged for such examinations. 

Beginning December 1, a prohibition is 
placed on the use of mercurial carrot (i.e., 
any solution containing mercury or its com- 
pounds in combination with nitric acid or 
other materials) in the treatment of hatters’ 
fur, and on the use of mercurial carroted 
hatters’ fur in the manufacture of hats. Any 
hat manufacturer or fur cutter, however, 
who has such fur on hand on December 1, 
may use it. 


Alberta Male Minimum Wage Act 


Order 18, gazetted October 15, governs saw 
mills, planing mills, box factories, woodwork- 
ing plants, and logging and railway tie con- 
tractors, operating in rural districts more than 
10 miles from any city or in towns and villages 
of less than 1,000 inhabitants. It replaces 
Order 13 (Lasour Gazerts, 1940, p. 1257). For 
workers employed in operations which are 
based on a nine-hour day, as well as for 
cooks, cookees, bull cooks, night watchmen 
and barn bosses, the minimum rate is raised 
from $35 to $37 per month plus board and 
lodging. Where operations are based on a 
ten-hour day, the rate is raised from $37.50 
to $40 per month plus board and lodging. 
As before, board and lodging must be pro- 
vided during the entire period of employ- 
ment, including Sundays and holidays. The 
additional wages payable when board and 
lodging is not provided continue at 75 cents 
for each day of employment. A new clause 
provides that board and lodging, when fur- 
nished as part payment of wages, is to be 
valued at $1 per day, but, as before, no 
deductions from wages are permitted on 
account of board and lodging when work is 
suspended due to bad weather or technical 
breakdowns. In the case of employees who 
occasionally obtain single meals, deductions 
may not exceed 35 cents per meal. 

Order 19 governing coal mines in the 
Edmonton district was gazetted October 31 
and is effective from that date. It replaces 
Order 11 (Lasour Gazerte, 1940, p. 1146). 
There is a new provision exempting from 


the application of the order those engaged in 


hewing or loading coal underground who are 
employed under a contract approved by the 
Board of Industrial Relations. There is also 
a change in the hours provisions for workers 
above ground, the daily hours after which 
time and one-half must be paid being raised 
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from eight to nine. Otherwise, Order 19 is 
identical with Order 11. Minimum rates, as 
before, range from 35 cents per hour for boys 
between 16 and 19 to 65 cents per hour for 
machine men on the long wall face, and the 
same deductions are permitted for board and 
lodging. 


Manitoba Trade Schools Regulation Act 


The regulations under this Act (Lasour 
Gazette, 1940, pp. 809, 1258; April, 1941, p. 
435) have been amended by the insertion of 
special provisions regarding  barbering, 
beauty-culture and hairdressing — schools. 
These provisions are in the main similar to 
the special regulations regarding this type of 
school in Alberta, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia. Such schools in Manitoba are 
still subject to the general regulations appli- 
cable to all trade schools, but they are now 
also governed by special clauses relating to 
hours of instruction, duration of courses, 
health, sanitation and safety, charges to the 
public for services rendered by students, 
qualifications and number of instructors, and, 
in the case of barbering schools, prescribed 
texts. There is a further requirement that 
when a barbering school or a beauty-culture 
and hairdressing school is on the same 
premises as a barber shop or beauty parlour, 
the school must be entirely separate from the 
shop, there must be no internal means of 
communication between the two, and the 
entrance to the school must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from that to the shop. 


New Brunswick Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act 


Order 25, effective from September 8, 
governs the canning and processing of fish, 
vegetables and fruit in the counties of 
Restigouche, Gloucester, Northumberland, 
Kent, and Westmorland. Minimum rates are 
set at 25 cents per hour for men over 18 
and at 15 cents per hour for women and for 
boys under 18. Employees engaged on picce- 
work must receive rates which ensure that 
they are not paid less than the minimum 
hourly rates. When board and lodging are 
provided, not more than 50 cents may be 
deducted from each day’s wages. Employees 
who already received more than the minimum 
are not to suffer reductions in pay. 

The above rates represent substantial in- 
creases for many workers in the industry 
according to the statement released to the 
press when the order was gazetted. Though 
some employers were paying wages equal to 
the minima now established, there were 
many women who received as low as seven 
and eight cents per hour, and men who 
received 10 to 12 cents. 
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Another important provision of the order 
is the requirement that all employees must 
be paid at least semi-monthly. Formerly in 
some cases no regular pay-day was observed. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Minimum rates have been increased by 10 
per cent for workers coming under 14 orders. 
The orders affected govern stationary engine- 
men in the Montreal district (Order 6), the 
manufacture of shoe counters (Order 7), dairies 
in the Montreal district (Order 10), the pack- 
ing and grading of waste paper (Order 15), 
laundering, dry-cleaning and allied service 
establishments in the Montreal district (Order 
17), the manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery 
(Order 19), the manufacture of bricks (Order 
22), the manufacture of wooden boxes, wooden 
containers and other wooden objects (Order 
30), tailors and dressmakers in Quebec City 
(Order 31), the mattress and upholstering in- 
dustry in Quebec, Levis and Quebec-West 
(Order 32), the ice industry in Quebec City 
and district (Order 34), the retail food trade 
in Quebec and Quebec-West (Order 35), foun- 
dries in Hull (Order 36), and the manufacture 
of glass containers (Order 37). All the amend-- 
ments were gazetted November 8 and are effec- 
tive from the fifteenth day thereafter, except 
that to Order 30, which was gazetted October 
4 and came into effect on the same day. Before 
the amendments were passed, the minimum 
rates for the majority of the workers governed 
by these orders were 380 cents per hour or less, 
though for some employees (particularly 
stationary enginemen) they were considerably 
higher. 

By an order gazetted October 18, Order 4, 
Article 70, has been amended by the addi- 
tion of factories making cream separators in 
municipalities of less than 10,000 inhabitants 
to the industries in which the minimum rates 
apply to a 60-hour week. 

Order 37, as amended by Order 387A, gov- 
erning the manufacture of glass containers 
(Lasour GazettE, 1940, p. 927; April, 1941, 
p.' 4386), has been further amended by an 
order gazetted October 18. Under the orig- 
inal order workers engaged in selecting and 
packing were divided into three groups 
according to fixed- percentages, with different 
rates for each group. This arrangement is 
continued, but it is now specifically stated 
that the percentages must be calculated in 
accordance with Table of Percentages No 20, 
of July 4, 1940, and that male and female 
employees must be classified separately 
according to the same_ percentage rates. 


-Wages and hours for all employees in the 


packing department remain unchanged except 
for the wage rates of those whose occupa- 
tion is not specially mentioned. The rates 
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for such workers were formerly 30 cents per 
hour for those over 21 and 25 cents per hour 
for those under 21. These continue to be 
the rates for men, but the rates for women 
are now reduced to 25 cents and 22 cents 
per hour. 

By orders gazetted October 18, Order 26A 
governing the taxicab business in Montreal 
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and district (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1941, p. 
435) has been renewed for three months 
beginning October 19, and Order 33 governing 
the wholesale trade in foodstuffs in the Quebec 
district (Lasour Gazette, 1939, p. 1113; 1940, 
pp. 2438, 447) has been renewed for 12 months 
from October 21. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF NEW BRUNSWICK FEDERATION OF 
LABOUR 


HE twenty-ninth annual convention of the 

New Brunswick Federation of Labour was 
held in Bathurst, N.B., October 14-16, 1941, 
with sixty-one delegates in attendance, repre- 
senting thirty-four local unions and two trades 
and labour councils. 

In his report, the president, Mr. James A. 
Whitebone stressed the part labour was play- 
ing in the war effort and what had been 
voluntarily given up for its successful prosecu- 
tion. In this connection he said “it is better 
to accept temporarily the suspension of many 
rights and privileges, which we have enjoyed, 
than to run the risk of losing everything we 
cherish”. The delegates were warned “to be 
on their guard against those who would exploit 
that willingness to make sacrifices demanded 
by war conditions and aim to have restric- 
tions and conditions imposed upon _ our 
organizations for which no justification exists”. 


The president commented on the legislative 
work of the Federation, stating “that due to 
wartime conditions the executive had refrained 
from bringing undue pressure to bear for the 
enactment of certain legislation which norm- 
ally would be of vital importance”. He 
referred to certain matters which in his 
opinion “could very well have been disposed 
of without causing embarrassment”. These 
were: Adoption of the New Apprenticeship 
Act; amendments to the Labour and Indus- 
trial Relations Act and the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act; proclamation and enforcement of 
the Minimum Wage Act for women and girls; 
and establishment of a separate Provincial 
Department of Labour. 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer 


The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 
that during the year four new locals had 
affliated with the Federation and that there 
had been a gain of 735 in membership. 

The financial statement indicated that the 


financial condition of the Federation made it~ 


possible to invest the sum of $400 in Victory 
Bonds, and donate $50 to the Queen’s Cana- 
dian Fund. 


Resolutions 


The recommendations contained in some of 
the adopted resolutions were as follows:— 

Appointment of a special committee of the 
Federation to study and report on methods or 
policies to be followed in the reconstruction 
period after the war. 

Opposing the adoption of any new form of 
taxation by municipalities until it is definitely 
shown such is necessary. 

The proclamation of the Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act and the Electrical Energy Act. 

Adoption of the Voluntary Apprenticeship 
Act. 

Free school books up to and _ including 
Grade IX. 

Joint action between the Federal and Pro- 
vincial Governments in promoting a low cost 
home building program. 

That where necessary to curtail domestic 
consumption, a system of rationing to be 
applied so that all shall be affected alike. 

Adoption of legislation providing for a 
system of licensing painters and decorators. 

Sanding of all hills on the highways during 
the winter. 

Protesting against alleged practice of taxis 
in the Fredericton, Devon areas of charging 
fares below those of busses. 

_ The setting-up of a system of superannua- 
tion for all workers. 

The appointment of citizens of New Bruns- 
wick as chairmen of Boards of Conciliation 
set up within the Province. 

Amendments to the Labour and Industrial 
Relations Act. 

Inquests to be held in all fatal industrial 
accidents. 

Abolition of the law permitting the seizure 
of a tenant’s goods and those of others that | 
may be on the premises at the time. 

Establishment of a system of physical 
culture in schools and industrial plants. 

That the Federal and Provincial Govern- 
ments embark on a nation-wide program of 
public health education. 
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The policy of organized labour in the 
Province of New Brunswick in regard to the 
present war was set forth in the following 
resolution, which was adopted by the 
Convention. 


“That we reiterate our stand of former years 
and pledge our unwavering support to the 
Canadian and British Governments in the 
prosecution of the war against aggressor nations 
to the end that the threat of aggression may 
be removed for all time and that democratic 
privileges, institutions and rights may be 
restored to the people now suffering under the 
heel of dictatorship; and, in order that the 
full resources of the country may be utilized 
for the achievement of victory, it is essential 
that profiteering and greed be eliminated in 
the production of the sinews of war and the 
supply and distribution of home requirements. 
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To this end we urge that the machinery of 
production and the wealth of the nation be 
mobilized to serve the country’s interests 
instead of those individuals and corporations, 
so that there will be an equitable contribution 
on the part of capital comparable to that of 
the sacrifice of human life.” 


Election of Officers 


The following executive officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Jas. A. 
Whitebone, Saint John; first vice-pres., G. W. 
Roy Myles, Moncton; second vice-pres., Fred 
C. Sherwood, Campbellton; third vice-pres., 
George Merrill, McAdam; secretary-treasurer, 
George R. Melvin, Saint John. Campbellton 
was selected as the next convention meeting- 
place. 


CONVENTION OF AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


Delegates concerned over threat of Hitlerism—Pledge support to 
Great Britain and Allies 


HE sixty-first annual convention of the 

American Federation of Labour’ was 
opened on October 6, 1941, at Seattle, Wash- 
ington, 532 delegates being in attendance. 


In his presidential address Mr. William 
Green stated that the welfare of America, 
and the promotion of its social order “will 
stand above and beyond every other consid- 
eration that may be dealt with by this 
convention. We feel that every legislative 
act taken in this convention must have for 
its primary purpose the protection of America, 
our form of government, our freedom and our 
liberty and the promotion of the general 
welfare of all classes of the people.” 


Recounting the cruelties exhibited in the 
shooting of hostages in the conquered countries 
of Europe “because someone in some remote 


section miles away had a personal conflict © 


with some soldier representing a dictator,” 
he called on the President of the United 
States “to tell the people of Great Britain 
that we propose to extend to them every 
ounce of aid possible in order that they may 
defeat this cruel dictator ravaging Europe.” 
The delegates arose and applauded when 
President Green said “we are going to advise 
the President of the United States that -we 
will give all we have in-support of his pro- 
gram, that we will stand by him and behind 
and all around him, and we will tell him 
further that if it is necessary to take more 
decisive action in order to maintain freedom 
of the seas, and to protect democracy 
throughout the world, we will stand by him 
and follow to the bitter end.” 


He urged “that those plants affected by 
priority orders should be converted as quickly 


as possible into defence production industries, 
so that not only the facilities of the plants 
but the skill of the workers can be used in 
helping to contribute towards our national 
defence program and of aid to Great Britain.” 

In regard to “freezing” of wages, he declared 
such a policy to be an “economic fallacy,” and 
added: “So far as the American Federation 
of Labor is concerned we shall oppose any 
proposal coming from any source that the 
earnings, the wages of our workers shall be 
frozen at any point, because in these days it 
is impossible to maintain economic equl- 
librium. We cannot balance the cost of 
living with the wages paid, and surely any 
fair man or woman will concede that the 
earning capacity of a breadwinner should 
correspond with the economic changes that 
are taking place in our social and political 
order”. 

Concerning post-war problems President 
Green stated that the Executive Council of 
the Federation “had called upon the President 
of the United States to appoint a representa- 
tive committee, representatives of labour and 
industry and of the public—outstanding men, 
economists, sociologists, industrialists, and 
those who understand the problem for the 
purpose of dealing with the post-war problem, 
to make a survey of the country’s facilities 
that could be used quickly when the economic 
change is upon us.” Continuing the president 
said: “then above and beyond all we want 
to plan for the launching of the most stupen- 
dous, the’ largest housing program that has 
ever been conceived in America. That could 
be launched immediately when the post-war 
period arrives and the skilled workers, build- 
ing trades workers who are soon going to be 
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forced into idleness can be absorbed into this 
housing program.” 

An amendment to the eight points that had 
been agreed upon by the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill and 
by President Roosevelt, which the speaker 
stated “we subscribe without reservation’”— 
was proposed, to the effect that representatives 
of labour from every nation in the world be 
accorded the privilege of assisting in the 
negotiating of a world peace”. 


Report of Executive Council 


In referring to the “worldwide menace 
created by the efforts of a few nations to 
dominate the adjacent people” the officers of 
the executive council stated “serious as this 
situation is, the American Federation of Labor 
stands ready to do its part in complete 
confidence that the spirit of a free people can 
not be crushed, and that victory will bring 
broader and more stable world institutions 
assuring freedom in life and work”. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer for 
the year ending August 31, 1941, showed total 
receipts, including balance brought forward 
from the previous year, of $2,843,123.39, with 
expenditures of $1,835,973.43, leaving a balance 
on hand of $1,007,149.96. 

The total paid-up membership of the 
Federation reached an all-time high, with 
4,569,056 (as at August 31, 1941), comprised 
in 108 national and international unions and 
1,441 directly affiliated local trade and federal 
labour unions. In addition, the Federation 
has under charter 4 departments, 49 state feder- 
ations of labour and 800 city central bodies. 
During the year charters were issued to one 
international union, 22 central labour bodies, 
268 directly affiliated local trade unions, and 
205 federal labour unions. 


The reason for the withdrawal of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union from the Feder- 
ation and the action taken subsequent to the 
last convention for the purpose of reaching 
a settlement of the differences existing was 
set forth in the executive report. It was 
pointed out that as a result of extended 
negotiations, an agreement was reached and 
a plan of procedure accepted by representatives 
of both organizations. The laws of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union provided that 
this agreement must be submitted to a 
referendum vote of the membership and when 
the vote was completed it showed that 25,632 
had favoured acceptance of the agreement 
and 33,498 against, an adverse vote of 7,866. 
Keen regret was expressed by the executive 
council because of the refusal of the member- 
ship of the International Typographical Union 
to return to the A.F. of L. 


Dealing with negotiations with the C.L.O. 
the executive reported on developments since 
the last convention and stated that “the com- 
mittee (representing the A.F. of L.) has been 
standing by all during the past year waiting 
for an opportunity to resume the discussion 
of peace negotiations with a committee from 
the C.1.0.” The executive reaffirmed its posi- 
tion in favour of peace negotiations designed 
to bring about a settlement of the differences 
which exist within the ranks of labour. 


Opposition to Racketeering—The officers 
asserted that they and the members of 
American Federation of Labor proposed “to 
establish and maintain the A.F. of L. as a 
great American organization, a supporter of 
our free institutions and our democratic form 
of government. We are determined to main- 
tain the basic principles of freedom of justice 
upon which the superstructure of our govern- 
ment rests. We yield to none in our respect 
for law, order and orderly procedure”. 

In referring further to lawlessness and 
racketeering the officers stated “the executive 
council disavows and repudiates with all the 
power at its command, lawlessness of any 
character, racketeering in any form, and 
exploitation wherever practised. We will 
exercise all power conferred upon us by the 
membership of the American Federation of 
Labor to deal with individuals who violate 
either the laws of organized labour or the law 
of the land. That power always has been 
and will be exercised by the officers of the 
American Federation of Labor.” 


Wages—Under this heading the officers 
made the following statement: “It is a part of 
the fixed policy of the American Federation 
of Labor, to continue its driving efforts to 
increase wages for those whose rates of pay 
may be classified as being in- the higher 
-brackets, and to increase the wages of those 
whose rates of pay are indefensible and whose 
incomes are in no way commensurate with the 
requirements of our American standard of 
living”. : 

~Among the other subjects discussed in the 
executive report were: National’ legislation; 
national defence; housing; social security; 
National Labour Relations Board; education; 
State labor legislation; post-war reconstruc- 
tion; defence. 


Message from President Roosevelt 


Referring to the convention of the American 
Federation of Labor as “an event of inter- 
national significance”, President Roosevelt 
said: “It is a symbol of that freedom which 
we, in the United States, enjoy and must make 
every sacrifice to maintain. The threat of 
Hitlerism is directed not only at labour, even 
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though labour is among the very first that 
will suffer therefrom. It is aimed at all of 
us—every man, woman. and child—who 
believes in freedom. It menaces everything 
that we cherish as Americans and free men. 
To protect those freedoms we shall, and must 
devote every bit of human, physical and 
spiritual energy which we _ possess. Our 
program of defence—our production of ships, 
planes, guns, tanks, must be all-out. It shall 
be limited by only one factor—the amount 
‘necessary to overwhelm the Nazi hordes. I 
know that every one of you, and the millions 
whom you represent, will lend every effort 
and take every necessary step to accomplish 
this end”. The President referred to the con- 
ciliation service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, and the National Defence 
Mediation Board as providing ample facilities 
for the adjustment of differences, and stated 
“the time has come when the services of such 
agencies must be used before any recourse 
is taken to strike or lockout”. 

Speaking of the division in the ranks of 
labour, President Roosevelt was emphatic that 
“in this hour when civilization. itself is in 
the balance, organizational rivalries and juris- 
dictional conflicts should be discarded”. Only 
by united action, he said “can we turn back 
the Nazi threat”. In conclusion he declared 
that 
labour organizations would be a patriotic step 
forward of incalculable value in the creation 
of true national unity”. 


Address of Secretary of Labor 

In her address, the Secretary of Labor, Miss 
Frances Perkins, expressed appreciation for 
the co-operation which the Government and 
especially the Department of Labor had re- 
ceived from the officers and members of the 
American Federation of Labor, and observed 
that the “co-operation of representatives of 
the A.F. of L. with the Department of Labor 
made possible the establishment of the Social 
Security program, the Wages and Hours 
Legislation, and the nationwide development 
of the public employment services”, and at 
present “your representatives are working 
closely with the Department of Labor and 
with management on apprenticeship training 
and workers’ safety programs”. 

Miss Perkins referred to the great expan- 
sion program which had taken place through- 
out the country without disrupting “the labour 
and social standards expressed in our social 
legislation”. The expansion of the Department 
of Labor was referred to, special mention 
being made of the work of the conciliation 
service. For the past three years Miss Perkins 
declared, “the emphasis of this Division cf 
Concilation has been placed on the prevention 
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of strikes and stoppages of work”, and further 
that “it was thought best to set up a tem- 
porary Defence Mediation Board to assist in 
speeding up settlement of labour disputes 
having to do with the defence industries”. 

Referring to the advice and criticism offered 
by organized labour, the secretary stated: 
“Today everyone expects that trade unions 
and labour will participate in the councils of 
our government, together with employers and 
farmers and other groups. Government 
agencies call in all interested parties for advice 
and their point of view. The advice of labour 
is sought not only on questions of wages and 
working conditions, but on the broad economic 
and social problems of the total national life”. 
In conclusion the Secretary of Labor drew 
attention to the hazards of inflation, which she 
said “will bear harder upon the working people 
and on the poor than anyone else” and urged 
“full co-operation with every effort to keep 
down the cost of living”. 


Addresses of Fraternal Delegates 


Representing the British Trades Union 
Congress, Mr. George W. Thomson, extended 
greetings on behalf of over five million mem- 
bers affiliated to that organization. He 
reviewed the conditions under which labour 
is working in Great Britain, its achievements, 
its sacrifices and the part played by the trade 
unions in the struggle in Europe. 

Mr. Edward Hough, another fraternal 
delegate from the B.T.U.C., also addressed 
the convention and spoke of the efforts to 
organize an international miners’ union and 
how the first great war had wrecked the 
organization. 

The Convention subsequently adopted a 
resolution “Saluting the heroism and bravery 
of the British workers and people in their 
death grapple with the barbarism of Nazi 
Germany to safeguard the jewels of liberty 
and humanity and pledge them and their 
constant allies all out aid-material, financial 
and moral—to the end that Hitler and 
Hitlerism may be completely destroyed and 
swept from the face of the earth”. 

Mr. H. C. Simpson, fraternal delegate of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
reviewed briefly Canada’s war effort. A 
tribute was paid to the aid that has been and 
will be given to Britain, Russia and other 
allies’ by the American People. “While the 
winning of the war is the most important 
task we have to perform,” he urged that some 
consideration should be given to the winning 
of the peace, stating “if we lose the peace, 
then we have not won the war”. 

The fraternal delegate from Mexico, Mr. 
Luis N. Morones, informed the convention 
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that the government and the Mexican Federa- 
tion of Labor were lending all possible help 
to the program of continental defence but 
warned that something would have to be done 
to co-ordinate the working classes in Latin 
American countries to neutralize the intense 
propoganda carried on by the totalitarian 
countries. Mr. Morones asked the fraternal 
delegates from Great Britain to convey to 
their comrades not only greetings from 
Mexican Federation of Labor but to tell them 
“we are with them to work with them and to 
fight with them if it is necessary. We must 
set aside all the differences, unimportant 
political or material differences, because it is 
our duty to fight-alongside of you who are 
fighting for the same things we believe in, 
justice, liberty and democracy”. 

Replying to the speeches of the fraternal 
delegates, President Green pledged the sup- 
port of 5,000,000 members of the American 
Federation of Labor, and declared: “It is our 
will, our purpose, our determination to con- 
tribute our service, our skill, our training, our 
genius in support of Great Britain and her 
allies”. He asked the fraternal delegates of 
the British Trades Union Congress “to carry 
back to our fellow workers in Great Britain 
and. their friends, the assurance of our firm 
resolve and determination to stand by them 
and with them until the bitter end”. 

Others addressing the convention were 
Walter Schevenels, General Secretary, Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions, and 
E. J. Phelan, acting director, International 
Labour Office. 


Report of Committee on Shorter Work 
‘ Day 

This committee dealt with that part of the 
executive. council’s report under the heading 
of “shorter work day and shorter work week”. 
In its report the executive council quoted 
from report No. 1 of the British Industrial 
Health Research Board, March, 1940, in which 
it was emphasized the effect of fatigue on 
production, it being shown that production is 
reduced when hours .are lengthened. After 
reviewing all the reports received on the 
question of longer hours to help the defence 


program, the executive contended that “there 


does not appear to be any sound reason for 
lengthening the hours of labour at this time.” 

The committee, commending the executive 
for its comprehensive study and report on 
this question, suggested “that the proper officer 
of the American Federation of Labor recom- 
mend to the post-war re-adjustment or econ- 
omic committee that may be created by Act 
of Congress or Executive Order, the applica- 
tion of the 6-hour 5-day work-week without 
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any reduction in hourly, daily or weekly pay 
for all workers, immediately when the post- 
war period arrives; as a partial remedy for 
the unemployment that we feel will arrive 
with the post-war period”, 

Reports were also received from the Com- 
mittees on Legislation and Education. 


“ Compliance with Law and Lawful 
Procedure”’ 

To the Resolution Committee was referred 
that portion of the executive Council’s report 
under the heading “compliance with law and 
lawful procedure”. Reviewing the form and 
structure of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Committee referred to the Executive 
Officers’ report in which it was pointed out, 
that while “the A.F. of L. had no authority 
to discipline officers of international unions, 
or locals affiliated with internationals, or the 
membership affiliated with such locals, it had 
nevertheless called upon national and inter- 
national organizations to take prompt and 
decisive action, when men of this kind are 
found, to discipline offenders within their 
organizations and to rid themselves of 
criminals, racketeers, dishonest persons and 
violators of law”. The committee mentioned 
the fact “that the executive of the A.F. of L. 
once again called upon its affiliates to take 
prompt action whenever racketeering, wrong- 
doing, or other crime is engaged in by any 
of its officers or members, which tends to 
bring dishonour on the trade union move- 
ment”. To that end the Federation promised 
“to give every aid and support to its affiliated 
organizations”. The delegates were informed 
that in order to further the program of wiping 
out racketeering and crime wherever it may 
exist “the American Federation of Labor 
directs all central bodies to refuse the seating 
of any delegate from a union who has been 
convicted of serious wrong-doing which re- 
flects dishonour on the trade union move- 
ment; and such delegate, if convicted after 
being seated, shall be unseated by such central 
body.” 

The committee’s recommendation of approval 
of the policy of the Federation regarding 
racketeering and crime was adopted by the 
convention. 

OGiher Resolutions 


Recommendations contained in some of the 
resolutions adopted were as follows: 


Opposing any restriction on the legal right 
to strike. 


Declaring the right of employees to collective 
bargaining in publicly owned industries. 

Protesting “the unwarranted rise of prices 
in all consumer goods”. 

Supporting government agencies “in elimina- 
ting subversive activities and attacks on the 
public schools”. 
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Establishing a Civilian Supply Board on 
which labour will be fully represented to look 
after priority unemployment. 

Support for United States defence policies. 

Equal pay for women on Government con- 
tracts. 

Extension of general labour laws to State 
and Local Government employees. 

Commending President Roosevelt in urging 
increased aid to Great Britain, the Soviet 
Union and China. 

Opposing the taxation of labour organizations. 

Endorsing the work of the International 
Labor Organization and the principle for which 
it stands, and that it should be maintained and 
strengthened. 

Approval of- the executive council’s recom- 
mendation regarding labour standards on public 
contracts which would: (1) expedite the pre- 
vailing minimum wage determinations; (2) 
strengthen the enforcement of the labour 
standards established by the Act; (3) strengthen 
the basis for continued representation and co- 
operation of the American Federation of Labor 
in the administration of the Act; (4) provide 
additional enforcement personnel, “urgently 
needed to sustain the application of labour 
standards to a growing volume of contracts.” 

“Protesting against Nazi atrocities in Norway 
and all other countries which have been over- 
run by Hitler’s murderous armies” 

Continuation of the Federation’s efforts to 

re-establish unity in the family of labour. 

Promulgation of a unified program of defence 
public housing. 

Insisting on greater labour representation on 
all boards, agencies and councils associated with 
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the productive and regulative functions of na- 
tional] defence. 

Continuation of the low-rent housing and 
slum clearance program during the present 
emergency. 


Election of Officers — 

The officers elected were: President, William 
Green, Washington; first vice-president, Wil- 
liam L. Hutcheson, Indianapolis; second vice- 
president, Matthew Woll, Washington; third 
vice-president, Joseph N. Weber, New York; 


fourth vice-president, G. M. Bugniazet, 
Washington; fifth vice-president, George M. 
Harrison, Cincinnati; sixth vice-president, 


Daniel J. Tobin, Indianapolis; seventh vice- 
president, Harry C. Bates, Washington; eighth 
vice-president, Edward J. Gainor, Washington; 
ninth vice-president, W. D. Mahon, Detroit; 
tenth vice-president, Felix H. Knight, Kansas 
City; eleventh vice-president, Edward Flore, 
Buffalo; twelfth vice-president, Harvey W. 
Brown, Washington; thirteenth vice-president, 
William C. Birthright, Indianapolis; Secretary 
Treasurer, George Meany, Washington. 

The selection of fraternal delegates to the 
British Trades Union Congress and to the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada was 
left to the executive council of the Federation. 

Toronto, Ontario, was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1942. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF BRITISH TRADES UNION CONGRESS 


Ape seventy-third annual meeting of the 
British Trades Union Congress was held 
at Edinburgh on September 1-4, with 681 
delegates appointed to attend. The number 
of organizations affiliated with the Congress at 
the end of 1940 was 176 with a membership 
of approximately 5,079,000 composed of a 
similar number of organizations and 4,866,711 
members at the end of 1939. 

The following account of the proceedings of 
the Annual British Trades Union Congress is 
taken from the September issue of the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette. 

The Congress adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion which affirmed the unalterable resolve of 
the British working class to go on with the 
struggle for the destruction of the Nazi-Fascist 
regime, and to establish democracy, free 
citizenship, and peace, welcomed the evidence 
of Anglo-American accord afforded by the 
Atlantic Conference; and pledged the trade 
union movement to do all that les in its 
power to help the Soviet Union. The resolu- 
tion also endorsed the General Council’s pro- 
posal for the establishment of an Anglo-Rus- 
sian Trade Union Council for the exchange 
of views and information on matters of 
common concern, and called upon workers in 


all occupied countries to remain loyal to the 
principles upon which the foundations of work- 
ing-class liberty rest. 


Among other matters upon which Congress 
adopted resolutions were the institution of 
adequate negotiating machinery in the insur- 
ance industry, consultation between Govern- 
ment Departments and Trade Unions in con- 
nection with the provision of man-power for 
war industries; the Fire Prevention (Business 
Premises) Order, 1941; increased rates of pay 
and allowances to Service men and _ their 
dependents; the abolition of the Purchase 
Tax on all commodities necessary to maintain 
the health and well-being of the working 
classes; post-war reconstruction, with par- 
ticular reference to the control of financial 
interests and the ensuring of speedy and con- 
tinuous employment for all workers; food 
rationing, price control and communal feed- 
ing; the establishment of an earlier pay-day 
throughout industry; the general recognition 
of trade union membership cards; air-raid pre- 
caution services; and employees’ pension 
schemes. A proposal regarding the payment 
of family allowances by the State was dis- 
cussed and the General Council was instructed 
to give consideration to this issue and to 
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submit proposals upon it to Congress in due 
course. 

Among other subjects discussed were the 
wartime wages policy, including the White 
Paper issued by His Majesty’s Government on 
Price Stabilization and Industrial Policy; the 
medical examination of school children and 
of young persons in factory or workshop 
employment; the position of women in 
industry, with particular reference to long 
hours of employment; and the Trade Disputes 
and Trade Unions Act, 1927. Regarding this 
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Act, the Congress endorsed a proposal by the 
General Council that action should be taken 
with a view to obtaining the repeal of Sections 
5 and 6, which sections have the effect, inter 
alia, of prohibiting established civil servants 
from joining trade unions not restricted to 
civil servants, of prohibiting civil service 
unions from affiliating with the Trades Union 
Congress, and of making it unlawful for a 
publie authority to require that an employee 
shall or shall not be a member of a trade 
union. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


epee Sanitary Control Ordnance, assented 
to on August 27, 1941, contains health 
regulations governing labour camps, including 
those established for mining, lumbering, dredg- 
ing and operations connected with petroleum 
and natural gas. The employer must notify 
the Commisisoner of the Northwest Terrtiories 
of the establishment of a camp and annually 
thereafter furnish him with any particulars 
required. Rules are laid down as to site, sani- 
tation, drinking water, washing and bathing 
facilities, cleanliness, heating, ventilation, 
kitchens, food storage and disposal of refuse. 
In camps, employing over ten men, persons 
employed to handle food must undergo a 
medical examination. 


In camps of less than 50 men, one employee 
must be qualified in first aid and, if more than 
15 are employed, the employer is responsible 
for medical, surgical and hospital care, includ- 
ing medicines, for a period not exceeding 90 
days, and for providing free transportation to 
the nearest hospital, adequate first-aid equip- 
ment, and supplies, including a stretcher and 
emergency hospital accommodation. 


In camps of 50 men or more the employer 
must make a contract with one or more quali- 
fied medical practitioners for the medical and 
surgical care of his employees, except care 
provided under a Workmen’s Compensation 
Act, agreement or liability insurance policy. 
He may deduct from the wages of each work- 
man not more than six cents a day or one 
dollar a month to cover treatment and medi- 
eines. In cases of incurable ailments or tuber- 
culosis bed care is to be given for not more 
than 90 days, but it is not to be given in cases 
of venereal disease or disease or injury result- 
ing from use of intoxicants or drugs. Where 
the contract physician advises that the ser- 
vices of a specialist are necessary or that the 
illness or injury cannot be successfully treated 


at the local hospital, the employer must pro- 
vide transportation to the nearest hospital 
where such services or treatment can be ob- 
tained. He is liable up to $2.50 per day for 
90 days for such services or treatment for all 
ailments or injuries other than those excluded 
above or insanity or tuberculosis not due to 
employment. Expenses after 90 days are the 
responsibility of the Commissioner of the 
Northwest Territories in Council, if the patient 
is unable to pay them and if they are not 
provided for under a Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, agreement or insurance policy. Where 
the contract physician has to care for more 
than 500 employees, he must secure the services 
of a qualified assistant. 

If the employees at a camp of 50 men or 
more vote to include their dependants in a 
medical agreement, the employer may arrange 
for such care and may deduct a further sum 
ranging from 25 cents to 75 cents per month. 

Where there is only one camp in the district, 
the owner must provide a hospital building 
unless there is a hospital within 50 miles by air 
in which case he may arrange for care of his 
workmen at such hospital. Where there is 
more than one camp and no hospital, the 
owners may jointly provide one. Hospitals 
must conform to rules laid down in the 
Ordinance as to space, heating, ventilation, 
equipment, staff, and accommodation. The 
employer may deduct from wages not more 
than $1.50 per month to cover hospital and 
nursing care, drugs, dressings and all reason- 
able medical and surgical supplies. For hos- 
pital and medical benefits for the dependants 
of workmen a further amount of 75 cents per 
month may be deducted from wages of all 
employees. Provision is made for dealing with 
infectious disease and for setting up isolation 
hospitals. 


= 
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EFFECT OF WAR ON INDUSTRY AND MANPOWER IN AUSTRALIA 


The Melbourne Argus of September 21 pre- 
sented a review of economic policy by Hon. 
Mr. Fadden, then Prime Minister, in which 
was reflected the effect of the war on industry 
and manpower in Australia. In this review 
it was stated that Australia would in 1941-42, 
be directly using more than 30 per cent of its 
men and materials in the war effort. The 
review continues: 

“Diversion of at least one-third of Australia’s 
population from civil to wartime activity has 
been a great industrial revolution. We are on 
the way to making Australia a great industrial 
and military power that will play a vital part 
in Pacific strategy. We have set our hands to 
this task, and we shall not turn back even 
though I have heard complaints of disturbance 
of the old order,” he added. 

“Australia’s national income has risen from 
about £790,000,000 before the war to £925,000,000 
at present. This was due partly to an increase 


in export prices and in general level of prices, ° 


and partly to expansion of employment. Net 
national income is expected to reach the un- 
precedented figure of £1,000,000,000. The num- 
ber of wage earners has risen from 2,100,000 
before the war to 2,500,000 including wage 
earners in the armed forces. : 

“By the end of 1940-41,” Mr. Fadden added, 
“we had 420,000 men working for the war effort 
—in factories producing guns, munitions, equip- 
ment, and clothing, on farms producing food 
for our Allies, in the field fighting for us. Our 
problem in 1941-42 is to get 650,000 men work- 
ing for the war. We have to find 230,000 more 
men for our war effort. 

“By the end of 1940-41 we had absorbed 
140,000 of the unemployed. Greater propor- 
tion of those unemployed to-day were persons 
sick or not fitted for work. Unemployed who 
were able to work were for the most part not 
suitably trained for the war effort, and expan- 
sion in this direction now depended not merely 


Immigration to Canada, 


A decrease of 23-7 per cent in immigration 
to Canada is recorded in the statistical bulletin 
issued by the Immigration Branch of the 
Department of Mines and Resources for the 
six months’ period of the fiscal year ending 
September 30, 1941. During this time 5,145 
persons entered’ the Dominion compared with 
6,746 in the similar period a year ago. 

Decreases were recorded in all classifications, 
the largest being the decrease of 76-5 per cent 
in the group “other races” followed by 51-2 
per cent in the group classified as Northern 
European races, 34-7 per cent in the number 
of persons entering Canada from the British 
Isles and a decrease of 11-6 per cent entering 
from the United States. 


on offering men jobs but on training them for 
jobs. This was being done as rapidly as 
possible. 


“A new source from which a large number of 
men and women were brought into the war 
effort was from greater effort of those already 
employed and by absorption of people not 
normally seeking work. This was estimated to 
have yielded about 60,000 people who had 
retired, who would normally still have been at 
school, or who were normally housewives. A 
third source was the net natural increase in 
the working population, about 60,000 in nearly 
2 years. 

“So far we have achieved our war effort 
without any reduction in the current standard 
of living, but now we have to face up to the 
task of using an extra 230,000 men in the war 
effort, and the transfer of at least 160,000 from 
producing goods and services for civilian con- 
sumption to producing goods and services for the 
war effort will clearly need considerable and 
careful planning if we are to achieve it without 
damaging effects on our economy and without 
unfairly penalizing special sections. 


“The Government is not afraid of this, for 
already there are in operation a number of 
controls by which our economy had been 
guided in the last few years. The Common- 
wealth will use these controls, and, where 
necessary, develop new ones to carry out the 
task facing it. 


“By limiting incomes from profits, interest, 
and rents the Commonwealth has passed over 
the greater part of the additional income to 
the wage-earner classes and to the farmers. In 
1940-41 the workers’ total income was about 
£520,000 ,000—£70,000,000 greater than the pre- 
war year 1938-39. If we achieve our intended 
effort in this year the workers’ wage bill will 
be £580,000,000—£130,000,000 more than was 
recelved. before the war.” 


September-March, 1941 


Of the total 5,145, those coming from the 
British Isles numbered 1,259, those from the 
United States 3,679, Northern European races 
101 and “other races” 106. Adult males enter- 
ing Canada during the period numbered 2,136, 
adult females 1,921 and children under 18, 1,088. 

Occupationally, 113 males, 39 females and 
33 children were listed in the farming class; 
the labouring class comprised 202 males, 21 
females, and 32 children; mechanics, 330 males, 
88 females and 43 children; trading class, 205 
males, 153 females, and 71 children; mining 
class, 15 males, 2 females; female domestic 
servants, 18 years of age and over numbered 
329 and under 18 years, 53; “other classes,” 
males 1,271, females 1,289, children 856. 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 
Employment Placement Policy of Employment and Claims Offices— 


_ Insurance 


Registration—Unemployment 


Insurance Fund— 


Special Order—Report of Employment and Claims Offices 
—Employment Conditions at the end of October 


= order to crystallize its employment 
policy, to be carried out by the Local 
Employment and Claims Offices across 
Canada, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission recently approved a statement on 
the subject, in the following terms:— 

Subject to the terms of this Statement of 

Policy, the Employment and Claims Offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
will: 

(a) endeavour to refer to suitable employ- 
ment any employable resident. of 
Canada, either male or female, of 
whatever occupation or calling; 

(b) endeavour to secure suitable applicants 
to fill any vacancy notified by an 
employer; 

(c) in a general way assist wherever and 
however possible in alleviating an 
unemployment situation, or in suggest- 
ing means for the alleviation of such 
a condition, 


In registering applicants and in accepting 
notification of vacancies, and in referring 
applicants to vacancies, Employment and 
Claims Offices will not charge any fee, either 
to an employer or to an employee. 

The Employment and Claims Offices will 
co-operate to the fullest possible extent with 
other branches of the Federal Government, 
with the governments of the several prov- 
inces, and with the councils of municipal 
corporations, for the purpose of assisting in 
the solution of employment problems within 
the particular jurisdiction. These offices will 
also co-operate with any non-commercial 
private or quasi-public agencies or trade 
unions or employers’ organizations interested 
in finding employment for workers, to assist 
residents of Canada, wherever may be 
possible, in securing available work. 

In effecting placements, Employment and 
Claims Offices will endeavour to refer the 
most competent applicants registered and 
available for the employment offering, and 
where several persons of like competence 
are available for the same employment, a 
preference shall be given to the person or 
persons whose application or applications, as 
the case may be, show the longest period 
of continuous registration immediately before 
the date of placement; provided, however, 
that nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the sending of a number of persons to an 


employer for selection purposes, nor the 
sending of a particular person who may be 
asked for by an employer. 
No applicant seeking work will be discrim- 
inated in favour of, nor against, by reason: 
(a) of his or her racial origin, religious 
beliefs, or political affiliation; 
(b) of -whether or not he or she was 
engaged previously in insured employ- 
ment. 


The Employment and Claims Offices will 
not fail to endeavour to secure employees 
for an employer by reason of the employer 
inserting in his request for employees 
particular specifications as to the. type of 
employees required, where such specifications 
are reasonable. 

Reasonable steps will be taken to verify 
the qualifications of applicants who are 
unknown, and the bona fides of vacancies 
listed by employers who are unknown to the 
Employment and Claims Offices. 

Hach office will endeavour to give place- 
ment service to the entire area assigned to 
it, and in no case will the activities of an ~ 
office be restricted to the particular muni- 
cipality in which it is located. - - 

The Employment and Claims Offices will 
attempt to induce unemployed persons to 
move from their present place of residence 
to points where their services are necessary, 
provided, however, that care will be taken 
to avoid encouragement of the movement of 
workers into any district where unemployed 
persons are already seeking employment of 
the type involved. 

On request, an employer or applicant will 
be given ‘any available information regard- 
ing employment conditions, including wage 
rates current in the district for a particular 
occupation, but the Employment and Claims 
Offices will not seek to influence the fixing 
of wage rates or other employment condi- 
tions, either in general or in_ particular 
instances, nor will any information on wages 
or other working conditions be given out 
which might affect adversely the interests of 
any employer patronizing the Offices. 

In referring workers to employment, the 
Employment and Claims Offices will advise 
the applicant of the wage rate offered by 
the prospective employer, and while the 
Offices will have no financial responsibility 
if a subsequent dispute as to the rate of 
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pay develops between employer and em- 
ployee, the Offices will state the wage rates 
and other conditions notified by the em- 
ployer, if later requested to do so by the 
employee concerned, or by competent 
authority. 

The Employment and Claims Offices will 
accept no financial responsibility for the pay- 
ment of wages by an employer where the 
contract of employment was entered into as 
a result of a reference to employment by 
one of the Offices. 

When orders are listed with any office by 
an employer, and when such orders do not 
offer the minimum wages or working condi- 
tions specifically required by Dominion 
statute or regulation, or by provincial statute 
or regulation, any variation from prescribed 
conditions will be brought to the attention 
of the employer in order that he may have 
opportunity to make a correction. If the 
employer fails or refuses to make such 
correction in the conditions offered, the 
Employment and Claims Office will not refer 
applicants to the vacancies offered. 

Where vacancies notified are in employ- 
ment at which a cessation of work is reported 
have occurred through an industrial dispute, 
the offices will take such measures as may 
be possible to learn definitely as to whether 
a strike or lockout really exists. If it be 
determined that a strike or lockout does 
exist, applicants, on being advised of any 
employment vacancies so affected, will be 
informed that the employment is affected 
by a strike or lockout, as the case may 
be, and any form of notification to an 
applicant to apply for the said employment 
which may be given to an applicant by any 
Employment and Claims Office will be marked 
to indicate that there is a strike or lockout 
at the employment in question. 

No applicant will be prejudiced in his right 
to be referred to future employment by 
reason of refusal to accept a position offered 
because: (a) the employment is affected by 
an industrial dispute; (b) the wage rate 
offered may reasonably be claimed to be less 
than the raté current for the occupation in 
the district; or (c) his right to membership 
or non-membership in a trade union or like 
association would be impaired thereby. 

Without restricting the generality of the 
service to be provided to employees of what- 
ever occupation, and without prejudice to 
the employment rights of other persons, 
special attention will be given to the place- 
ment of veterans of the Armed Forces, of 
young persons who have not become estab- 
lished in industrial life, of competent appli- 
cants who suffer from physical handicaps, of 
professionally and technically trained appli- 
cants, of young persons wishing to undertake 


apprenticeship or training courses, or middle- 
aged workers desirous of entering on training 
courses, and of other similar special categories 
of applicants. _ . 

Every effort will be made to bring to the 
notice of employers and employees the facili- 
ties provided by the Employment and Claims 
Offices for making references to and place- 
ments in employment, 


Regional Staff Training School 


The regional staff training school of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
Ontario, held in Toronto from September 29 
to October 4, was followed by regional staff 
training schools for the Maritimes and the 
Prairies. These regional training schools 
centred their study on methods and pro- 
cedures used in the placing of unemployed 
workers with employers, and on the admin- 
istration of the unemployment insurance 
plan. 

The regional staff training school for the 
Maritimes, held from October 14 to October 18 
at Moncton, was conducted by R. P. Hartley, 
Regional Superintendent for the Maritimes. 
Mr. Hartley was assisted by S. C. Wright, 
Assistant Regional Superintendent, H. Baird, 
Regional Insurance Officer, J. P. Keating, 
Travelling Supervisor and R. V. Sladen, 
Acting Regional Insurance Inspector. 

R. J. Tallon, as a representative of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
welcomed the members of the school to the 
staff of the Commission. 

A number of officers from the head office 
staff were present at the school. V.C. Phelan, 
Chief Employment Officer, E. Stangroom, 
Chief Inspector of Insurance Revenue, H. C. 
Hudson, Supervisor of Placement Operations, 
and G. T. Jackson, of the Civil Service 
Commission presented papers and led discus- 
sions on different phases of job placement 


and unemployment insurance. 


The Prairie regional staff training school 
was held at Winnipeg from October 20 to 
October 25. F. J. White, Regional Super- 
intendent for the Prairies was in charge -of 
the school, assisted by W. H. L. Darracott, 
Assistant Regional Superintendent, C. B. 
Howden, Regional Insurance Officer and W. E. 
Hill, District Inspector of Insurance Revenue. 

Dr. Allon Peebles, Executive Director, 
greeted the new members of the staff on 
behalf of the Commissioners, 

Speakers and discussion leaders, from the 
Head Office in Ottawa, included R. G. 
Barclay, Chief Insurance Officer, V. C. 
Phelan, Chief Employment Officer, A. A. 
Heaps, registrar of the Commission, W. K. 
Rutherford, Employment Adviser, and G. T. 
Jackson of the Civil Service Commission. 
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National Employment Advisory Committee 


Mr. Ivor R. Lewis, Superintendent of the 
T. Eaton Company, Limited, has been named 
as the representative of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce on the National Employment 
Advisory Committee. Mr. Lewis will fill a 
cacancy created by Mr. J. J. Vaughan’s non- 
acceptance of a place on the Advisory 
Committee. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports received from the district offices 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
show that 143,323 employers have registered 
throughout Canada, and that they have 
requisitioned 2,778,512 insurance books for 
their employees. 

A progress report of registration of em- 
ployers and employees on October 31, 1941, 
contained the following figures:— 





Employers Books 
Region Registered Requisitioned 
British Columbia.... 12,283 218,476 
Brairiess we. carne css 6,892 367,090 
CATION cane ste s 57,491 1,176,907 
Quepees a eae, Be 36,772 810,424 
Maritimes. «eld scraets 9,885 205,615 
acd ta er a tress 143,323 aes poe 59 We 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


On October 31, 1941, the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund had received a_ total of 
$14,228 497.14 from contributions made for 
July, August, September and part of October, 
and from interest on reserves invested in 
Government bonds. Employer and employee 
contributions were made by bulk payments, 
meter credits and the purchase of unemploy- 
ment insurance stamps. The Dominion Gov- 
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ernment adds its share of 20 per cent to the 
total employer-employee contributions. 


STATEMENT oF Receipts To Octoser 31, 1941 
Unemployment Insurance Stamps.$ 7,612,077 77 


Meter Credits; >. 403204 eae 1,448,809 07 
Bulk »Beaymenteccf 9 thas (i 4s aks 2,786,485 55 
Government’s Contribution....... 2,364,606 45 
Interest on Investments......... 16,500 00 
Miscellaneous Receipts........... 18 30 

Total Receifts se et sos. $14,228,497 14 


The Commission with the authorization of 
the Investment Committee has invested up to 
October 31, $13,321,188.19 in Dominion of 
Canada bonds. 


Employment of Students in Christmas 
Season 


The Commission has passed the following 
Special Order :— 


Special Order—Re insurability of students 
in the Christmas season—Employment here- 
inafter described is hereby specified pursuant 
to the provisions of item (p) of Part II of | 
the First Schedule to .The Unemployment 
Insurance Act, 1940, and hereby declared to 
apply for the purposes of the said Act, as 
being of such a nature that it is ordinarily 
adopted as subsidiary employment only and 
not as the principal means of livelihood. 
Persons in such employment are therefore 
not insurable. 

Temporary employment during the period 
from December 13 to December 31 (both 
dates inclusive) of students on vacation from 
a school, college or university at which such 
students are in regular daytime attendance 
during the school term, if such students are 
not in possession of an insurance book. 


Report of Employment and Claims Offices for September, 1941 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission during the month of September, 1941, 
showed an increase of almost 5 per cent in the 
average daily placements over those of the 
preceding month, but a decline of nearly 32 per 
cent from the average reported by offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada during the 
corresponding period a.year ago. Placements 
in logging, services, manufacturing and trade 
exceeded those recorded during August, but in 
farming, construction and maintenance, mining 
and transportation placements were fewer, the 
greatest changes over the first comparison being 
in logging and services and in the second in 
farming. When compared with September a 
year ago all groups, except farming and: con- 
struction and maintenance, recorded gains, but 
the exceedingly heavy loss shown in the last- 
named division, resulting from a greatly reduced 


program of road and building construction, 
augmented by a substantial loss in farming, 
much more than counter-balanced the increased 
activity registered in the remaining groups, the 
most noteworthy of which occurred in services 
and manufacturing. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1939, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be seen from the graph 
that the curve of vacancies in relation to ap- 
plications rose during the first half of Septem- 
ber, but declined during the latter half, while 
that of placements followed a downward course 
throughout the month. At the close of Sep- 
tember the level of vacancies was a little 
higher and that of placements slightly lower 
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than the level for each shown at the end of 
the corresponding period a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
78:1 during the first half and 75-4 during the 
second half of September, 1941, in contrast 
with ratios of 76:9 and 74-9 during the corre- 
sponding periods of 1940. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 70-3 and 69-9, as 
compared with 69-6 and 70-5 during the same 
month of 1940. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by the employers to the offices of the 
Commission throughout Canada during Sep- 
tember, 1941, was 2,065 in contrast with 1,919 
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sons to vacancies and effected a total of 47,130 
placements. Of these, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 29,658, of which 23,743 
were of men and 5,915 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 17,472. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 32,545 for men and 19,058 for women, a 
total of 51,603, while applications for work 
totalled 67,239, of which 44,419 were from men 
and 22,820 from women. Reports for August, 
1941, showed 49,884 positions available, 66,494 
applications made and 46,740 placements 
effected, while in September, 1940, there were 
recorded 71,581 vacancies, 94,389 applications 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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during the preceding month and with 2,983 in 
September a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,690, in compari- 
son with 2,558 in August, 1941, and with 3,933 
during September last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Commission through- 
out Canada during September, 1941, was 1,886, 
of which 1,187 were in regular employment 
and 699 in work of one week’s duration or less, 
as compared with a total daily average of 1,798 
during the preceding month. Placements in 
September a year ago averaged 2,758 daily, 
consisting of 2,126 placements in regular and 
632 in casual employment. 

During the month of September, 1941, the 
offices of the Commission referred 48,191 per- 


1940 
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for work and 66,192 placements in regular and 
casual employment. 
The following table gives the placements 


effected by employment offices each year, ee 
January, 1931, to date:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Total 

LOS eee eps. Wee. oa 175, 632 295, 876 471,508 
AUER A Sites ange} ea 1537771 198, 443 352,214 
LOGS ents ee. 170,576 181,521 352,097 
Meee cnn oe Ge eee 223,564 182,527 406,091 
LD SORE re bate ns. «ais. 226,345 127,457 353 , 802 
LDS pees eaten ee 217,931 113,519 331,450 
OB ip Sc hiac.. Aen tee 275,300 114, 236 389, 536 
1S een BE yeaa 256, 134 126,161 382, 295 
Hed seinacdan yee ee 242,962 141, 920 384, 882 

AEN. SERN eee ct: 5 320,090 155,016 475,106 
pat (9 months).. 236, 036 145,188 381,224 
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Nova Scotia e+ in Raley BR 5 nei ig ES 
ova Sola one snece 2,899 eB eb Caoua | PY | Modo: 
eatalle:- Sa hike eee 1,364 70 $0006 2,860 1.490! 1.370! 1.905. bP sie 
New Glargow 0.0000 IID 280 O) 1511} 1,301} “498 1,370 | 1,905 | 3,472 
NOVY coo pert etteeeeees =e 0 927 od a 164 en "735 
Rte pangs: Rieiabadat sake 1 163 g 335 | aR 662 282 og a12 
ee ee 109 88) 1,160 | 1,129 i 121 ae 2, 267 
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ear nn ee 16,996 4 re 539 315 ari 335 Se 18 
Ghagpe ct AULT EC AUT OEE sec | 4407 | 22,510] 35,280 / 9,061 | 5,256 | 11,00 128 
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EOS RN Ce 1 155 606 
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AP ein ahr ie octal Baal te tale ag a 
Se eee 6,610 aoe 970 960 ote 36 a4 4 
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Thetfor eS RGD eae 344 33 824 788 765 640 | 6,774 ein 
Three Rivers..00000002000 293 io| 449 | 3a 255 = | ags 
ong Or 1,952] 195] 1,984 a8] 282 Fal bem ch 874 
terete ome 17,041 | 2,462 ory "425 eae 254 is 
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Brantford 0.000000 seeeereeees 323 0 a8 185 gaoei | beteras eae Sere ae 74 
Chatham eos tyieeeeece 114 16 a 330 25 . 5 at 
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Nova Scotia 


During the month of September, 1941, em- 
ployment offices in the Province of Nova 
Scotia received orders for over 6 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preceding month and 
nearly 34 per cent fewer than during the corre- 
sponding month of last year. There was a 
decrease also in placements of over 5 per cent 
when compared with August and of nearly 34 
per cent in comparison with September, 1940. 
The decrease in placements from September of 
last year was due to a substantial reduction in 
the building division of construction and main- 
tenance. This loss was partly offset by fairly 
large gains in services and manufacturing. Of 
the changes in other groups, all of which were 
small, a decline in logging and an increase in 
trade were the most important. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
411; logging, 55; farming, 63; construction and 
maintenance, 837; trade, 84; and services, 1,388, 
of which 1,072 were of household workers. 
There were 1,310 men and 1,080 women placed 
in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during September, was 12 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month but nearly 
7 per cent below the corresponding month of 
last year. Placements were nearly 10 per cent 
more than in August, but nearly 9 per cent 
less than during September, 1940. When com- 
paring placements by industrial groups for the 
month under review with September of last 
year, there were declines in construction and 
maintenance, services and transportation, and 
increases in trade, logging and manufacturing. 
None of these changes, however, was large. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 67; logging, 62; construction 
and maintenance, 168; trade, 79; and services, 
712, of which 502 were of household workers. 
During the month 193 men and 61 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


()UEBEC 


There was an increase of nearly 18 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in the Province of Que- 
bec during September when compared. with 
the preceding month, but a decrease of nearly 
42 per cent in comparison with the corre- 
sponding month of last year. Placements 
were over 14 per cent higher than in August, 
but over 45 per cent fewer than during Sep- 
tember, 1940. With the exception of a large 
decrease under construction and maintenance, 
due mainly to a reduction in highway con- 
struction and minor declines in farming and 
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trade, all industrial divisions showed increases 
in placements over September of last year. 
The most important gains were in services, 
logging, transportation and manufacturing, 
but the improvement in these groups only 
partly offset the decline under construction 
and maintenance. Industrial divisions in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were manufacturing, 888; 
logging, 3,107; farming, 128; transportation, 
1,152; construction and maintenance, 2,636; 
trade, 214, and services 6,166, of which 5,132 
were of household workers. Placements in 
regular employment numbered 7,945 of men 
and 2,019 of women. 


ONTARIO 


There was an increase of nearly 8 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Ontario during Sep- 
tember when compared with the preceding 
month, but a decrease of nearly 19 per cent 
in comparison with the corresponding month 
of last year. Placements were nearly 3 per 
cent higher than in August, but nearly 19 
per cent below those of September, 1940. 
Fewer placements were reported in construc- 


‘tion and maintenance, farming, logging, and 


services than during September of last year, 
but these declines were partly offset by gains 
in manufacturing, transportation, mining and 
trade. The changes in all other groups were 
small. Placements by industrial divisions 
included manufacturing, 3,731; logging, 1,171; 
farming, 1,751; mining, 3873; transportation, 
597; construction and maintenance 2,843; 
trade, 620 and services 4,400, of which 2,986 
were of household workers. There were 7,680 
men and 2,268 women placed in regular 
employment. 
MANITOBA 


Positions offered through employment offices 
in Manitoba during September called for 
nearly 22 per cent fewer workers than in 
the preceding month, but nearly 14 per cent 
more than during the corresponding month of 
last year. There was a decrease of nearly 19 
per cent in placements when compared with 
August, but an increase of 16 per cent in 
comparison with September, 1940. Fairly large 
gains in placements in manufacturing and 


services accounted for the increase over 
September of last year. There was, how- 
ever, in addition, improvement in_ trade, 


mining, and transportation. The increases in 
these divisions were partly offset by declines in 
farming, and construction and maintenance. 
Placements by industrial divisions included 
manufacturing, 613; logging, 134; farming, 751; 
construction and maintenance, 673; trade, 137 
and services, 1,306, of which 843 were of 
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household workers. Placements in regular 

employment numbered 2,103 of men and 335 

of women. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received at employment offices in 
Saskatchewan during September called for 
nearly 22 per cent fewer workers than in 
the preceding month and over 15 per cent 
fewer than during the corresponding month 
of last year. There was also a decrease in 
placements of 21 per cent when compared 
with August and of nearly 14 per cent in 
comparison with September, 1940. The 
decrease in placements from September of 
last year was entirely due to a decline in 
farming, as, of the small changes in all 
other groups the gains exceeded the losses. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing, 85; farming, 871; trans- 
portation, 61; construction and maintenance, 
654; trade 62 and services 842, of which 580 
were of household workers. There were 1,561 
men and 288 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
Alberta during September, were over 17 per 
cent below those of the preceding month 
and nearly 89 per cent fewer than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease also in placements of over 16 
per cent when compared with August and of 
nearly 38 per cent in comparison with Sep- 
tember, 1940. There was a large decrease in 
farm placements when compared with Sep- 
tember of last year and smaller losses in 
construction and maintenance, services and 
transportation. Small increases were reported 
in manufacturing and trade. Industrial divi- 
sions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month were manufac- 
turing, 217; logging, 155; farming, 1,047; 
construction and maintenance, 554; trade, 88 
and services, 781, of which 540 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 2,027 of men and 345 of 
women. 

BritisH CoLuMBIA 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices: in 
British Columbia during September, were 
nearly 10 per cent better than in the pre- 
ceding month, but over 3 per cent less favour- 
able than during the corresponding month of 
last year. There was an increase of over 10 
per cent in placements when compared with 
August, but a decrease of over 6 per cent in 
comparison with September, 1940. The 


decline in placements from September of last 
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year was due to a decrease under construc- 
tion and maintenance. This loss was largely 
offset by a fairly important increase in manu- 
facturing and smaller gains in services and 


farming. The changes in all other groups 
were unimportant. Placements by industrial 
divisions included manufacturing, 1,050; 


logging, 93; farming, 276; transportation, 86; 
construction and maintenance, 900; trade, 128 
and services, 1,465, of which 1,061 were of 
household workers. There were 1,824 men 
and 419 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 

Movement of Labour 


During the month of September, 1941, 
employment and claims offices made 29,658 
placements in regular employment, 16,187 of 
which were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment located was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,465 were. granted 
the reduced transportation rate, granted by 
the Canadian Passenger Association, 884 
travelling to centres within the same prov- 
ince as the despatching office and 581 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate, which is 2:5 cents per mile with a 
minimum fare of $4, is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
offices of the Employment Service, who may 
wish to travel to distant employment, for 
which no workers are available locally. 

Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
province numbered 437, of which 33 were 
provincial and 404 interprovincial. Of the 
former, Quebec despatched to Chicoutimi 8 
labourers, to La Tuque 19 bushmen, one 
teamster and one cook, while Thetford Mines 
sent to La Tuque 4 bushmen. The inter- 
provincial movement, which consisted entirely 
of bush workers originated, for the most part, 
in Hull, that office shipping 75 men to Port 
Arthur, 125 to Sudbury, 85 to Pembroke and 
4 to Sault Ste. Marie, while to Sault Ste. 
Marie also journeyed 115 bushmen from 
Montreal. Ontario offices were responsible 
for the despatch of 745 persons, only one of 
whom went to employment in another prov- 
ince. From Port Arthur 172 bushmen, 18 
cookees, 15 cooks, 10 tie makers, 10 carpenters, 
4 teamsters, 6 repairmen, 3 clerks, one jack 
hammerman, one plumber, one electrician, one 
truck driver, one blacksmith and 83 labourers 
for highway and general construction went to 
points within the territory covered by that 
office, while, in addition, 121 miners, 46 
smeltermen, 13 carpenters and 12 labourers, 
mostly for work in the mines, were sent to 
Sudbury. Fort William transferred to nearby 
centres 44 bushmen, 4 cooks, 3 cookees, one 
foreman, one clerk, one truck driver and 6 
highway labourers, and to Sudbury, 27 miners, 
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9 smeltermen, 2 carpenters and 7 mine 
labourers. Sudbury was instrumental in the 
despatch of 60 bushmen, 5 cookees and 2 
cooks to points within its own zone and of 
6 bushmen to Port Arthur and 4 labourers 
to Sault Ste. Marie. From North Bay to 
Timmins travelled 6 bushmen, 2 cooks, one 
shovel operator and one compressor man, to 
Niagara Falls, 3 labourers, and to Port Arthur 
4 dumper operators. Sudbury received from 
Pembroke 4 cookees and one blacksmith and 
Toronto received 22 carpenters, also from 
that office. The one interprovincial transfer 
was issued to a carpenter proceeding from 
Port Arthur to Estevan. In Manitoba, 145 
persons took advantage of the reduced rate, 
one of whom went to a provincial situation 
and 144 outside the province. All of these 
received their certificates at the Winnipeg 
office. Destined to a point within the juris- 
diction of that office journeyed one farm 
hand, while to Port Arthur were sent 44 
bushmen, 41 cookees, 2 teamsters, 2 cooks, 3 
miners, one fireman, 49 labourers for building 
construction and one waitress and to Estevan 
proceeded one cookee. Alberta transfers at 
the reduced rate numbered 105—of which 73 
were provincial and 32 interprovincial. Of the 
former, Calgary shipped to Medicine Hat one 
labourer; Edmonton despatched to points 
within its own territory 40 bushmen, 9 
cookees, 3 cooks, 5 miners, 2 carpenters, 2 
hotel employees, one watchman and 8 
labourers and to Drumheller one farmhand. 
Lethbridge sent to a centre within its own 
zone, one harvester. Interprovincial trans- 
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actions were completed between Edmonton 
and Prince George and resulted in the 
despatch of 19 bushmen, one cook, one 
cookee, one mechanic, one handyman and 9 
saw mill labourers. In British Columbia, 
there were issued 33 vouchers at the reduced 
rate—all provincial. From Vancouver to 
Kamloops travelled 28 cannery workers and 
one bulldozer operator, while from Vancouver 
to points within its own territory were con- 
veyed 3 engineers and one hospital orderly. 

Of the 1,465 workers who profited. by the 
reduced transportation rate during September, 
694 travelled by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, 764 by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and 7 by the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway. 

In addition to the 2-5 cent rate referred to 
in the above, the special harvest transporta- 
tion facilities allowed by the railway com- 
panies in the Prairie Provinces during the 
month of August and mentioned in the report 
for that month, prevailed throughout Septem- 
ber. Under this arrangement the railway com- 
panies granted a special harvest rate of 1-5 
cents per mile to all applicants upon pre- 
sentation of certificates furnished by employ- 
ment offices in Manitoba and Alberta, the 
movement being confined entirely to the 
localities within their respective provinces. 
During September, 45 persons in Manitoba 
and 380 in Alberta took advantage of the 
special rate, a total of 75. Of these, 31 were 
transported by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways and 44 by the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Employment Conditions at the end of October 


An earlier section of this report deals with 
the activities of Employment and Claims 
Offices during the month of September, 
together with statistical summaries for that 
period. Later reports received from these 
offices indicate that conditions at the end of 
October were as follows:— 

Farmers in the Maritimes were busily 
harvesting their crops, a considerable acreage 
of grain having been cut while green for the 
winter feeding of cattle. Fall ploughing also 
was under way. Some 200 soldiers were re- 
leased from Aldershot to help with the apple 
picking in the vicinity of Kentville and this 
was a great help to the labour situation. 
Fishing and logging, both, were quiet. Coal 
mines in the New Glasgow area worked 6 
days per week, while those in Cape Breton 
and vicinity operated from 4 to 6 days. All 
manufacturing plants were running on full 
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time and no idleness was reported by the 
iron and steel industry. National Defence 
projects were proceeding satisfactorily. Other 
building activity was confined chiefly to the 
erection of residences. ‘Transportation was 
heavy and trade good. Great difficulty was 
experienced in the women’s division in ob- 
taining sufficient capable maids to fill all 
vacancies in domestic service. 

Logging and mining in the province of 
Quebec, both, were very active but a great 
shortage of labour existed for bush opera- 
tions. Nearly all manufacturing centres re- 
ported industries working at full capacity and 
in some localities they were running on a 
24-hour schedule. Sherbrooke reported, how- 
ever, that activity in the iron and steel group 
had decreased slightly, owing to lack of 
material. Much  construction—building as 
well as highway—was progressing throughout 
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the province and skilled tradesmen, plumbers, 
carpenters and electricians were well em- 
ployed. Transportation was busy. The 
situation in the women’s domestic section 
showed improvement, with supply and demand 
about even and wages fairly high. 

Seasonal farm work in Ontario was nearly 
completed, except for fall ploughing and 
routine chores, but competent farm hands 
were difficult to find. Lumbering operations 
were heavy and although more men were 
seeking this work, logging camps still were 
shorthanded, thus indications were that the 
volume of bush operations would be in ratio 
to the number of workers obtainable. At 
present the demand is unprecedented and 
could be of record proportions, judging by 
existing vacancies. At North Bay, it was 
expected the acute shortage of available 
workers would be relieved, to some extent, 
by the arrival of the usual mobile seasonal 
farmhands from the west, an influx of yearly 
occurrence, which can only be a fraction of 
that of other years. Mining showed little 
change. Factories continued busy, with very 
few lay-offs, and there was little shortage of 
required help. At Kenora, exceptionally high 
water along the Winnipeg river had com- 
pelled a partial shutdown at a local mill. The 
supply of skilled tradesmen, such as tool- 
makers, set-up men, sheet metal workers and 
machinists, was still below the number re- 
quired, although several of these workers had 
been transferred into different localities from 
outside points. At St. Catharines, one of 
the leading plants was running a class under 
the War Emergency Training Scheme to take 
care of its turn-over of semi-skilled help. 
Building construction was brisk, especially 
in centres where National Defence projects 
were under way, although lack of material 
hampered some individual contracts. Skilled 
mechanics for these trades, also, were rather 
scarce and a shortage of unskilled labour, too, 
was felt in’ some. districts. Many men were 
employed on sewer extensions and road paving 
and others were sent out on extra gangs for 
railways. All transportation was busy and 
trade was brisk. In the women’s department 
numerous applicants had found employment 
at various munition plants, but, where indus- 
trial work was available, few women would 
fill vacancies in domestic service, thus the 
lack of help in hotels, restaurants and homes 
often became very pronounced. 


Placements in farming in the Prairie 
Provinces had declined, as harvesting was 
about completed, but beet workers had been 
transferred to the district about Winnipeg to 
assist in the work there. Logging was very 
active, with available supply of men light. 
Mines, except at Edmonton, also were busy; 
experienced men were taken on quickly and 
there was a movement towards the trying. out 
of others, who were inexperienced, but of 
suitable physique. Great interest is being 
shown in the northern end of the Turner 
Valley district, where some of the largest oil 
wells in the field have been brought in. The 
last one to be completed is one-half mile 
north of any of the existing wells and a test 
well is to be drilled on the Sarcee Reserve 
which, if successful, will extend the field north 
about another 15 miles. Manufacturing con- 
tinued on a steady level. Building was much 
quieter, as the majority of contracts were 
nearing completion, however, work at several 
of the airports under construction was being 
held up, owing to lack of material. Trade 
was fair. In the women’s department there 
was evidence that difficulty in obtaining ex- 
perienced domestics was influencing employers 
in taking day workers more freely, on a 
daily or weekly basis. 

Farming in British Columbia was quiet. 
At Victoria, the Farmers’ Association, repre- 
senting over 50 farmers, mostly in the dairy 
business, reported that only by great effort 
on the part of the farmers and their families 
had the industry been kept going, as avail- 
able help was very unsatisfactory. Wages 
were high, but not sufficient to attract men 
who were moving into war work. In the fruit 
districts, apple picking was completed, but 
the fair weather came too late to prevent the 
loss of a large proportion of the various 
crops. While lumbering camps and saw- 
mills continued active, there appeared to be 
little movement of labour. Mining was fairly 
steady. Salmon seiners at Nanaimo and on 
the Campbell River fished 4 and 5 days 
during the week, the number of days on 
which fishing was allowed being determined 
by the number. of seiners operating. There 
were also good catches of herring, and con- 
siderable salmon was arriving from Alaska, 
but little employment was provided for local 
fishermen, as practically all the crews came 
from outside points. The construction of new 
homes was, by far, the most dominant factor 
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in the building industry, although house 
builders were finding it difficult to secure 
material. The increase had been brought 
about by the demand for housing accommo- 
dations for many additional workers required 
at the various shipbuilding centres. Tenders 
are now being called by the Wartime Housing 
Ltd. for 50 new dwellings in the municipality 
of Esquimalt, which will be chiefly of the 
four-room type. ‘There was an increased de- 
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mand for artisans at the shipyards, on account 
of the arrival of additional material; many 
labourers also were required for overhaul and 
fitting work; there was, likewise, a definite 
upward trend in the call for longshoremen. 
The domestic situation in the women’s sec- 
tion still remained difficult, although a few 
applicants were coming in from the Prairie 
Provinces and more were expected as the 
season advanced. 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR 
THE PERIOD JULY TO SEPTEMBER, 1941 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated 
by business transacted by Employment 
and Claims Offices of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission during the quarter July to 
September, 1941, showed a decrease from that 
of the corresponding quarter last year, both in 
vacancies listed and placements effected, the 
loss being over 14 per cent in each instance, 
the figures for last year being compiled from 
reports sent in by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. This decline was 
chiefly accounted for by a heavy reduction 
in placements in construction, both building 
and highway, augmented by a smaller decline 
in farming. Gains were listed in all remain- 
ing industries, the highest in services, manu- 
facturing, transportation and trade. All prov- 
inces registered decreases except British Co- 
lumbia, where a small gain was recorded, 
the most pronounced losses being reported by 
Ontario, Quebee and Nova Scotia. 


From the chart on page 1395 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Em- 
ployment and Claims Offices for the month of 
September, it will be noticed that the curve of 
vacancies in relation to applications declined 
somewhat during the first half of July, then 
showed an upward course until the middle of 
September, when the trend was again down- 
ward, while the curve of placements followed 
that of vacancies until the end of August, then 
showed a downward tendency throughout the 
month of September. At the close of the 
quarter under review, the level attained by 
the curve of vacancies was slightly higher and 
that of placements somewhat lower than those 
shown at the end of the corresponding period 


a year ago. During the period July to Sep- 
tember, 1941, there was an average of 74:8 
vacancies and 69-3 placements -for each 100 
applications for employment, as compared 
with 69:4 vacancies and 64:3 placements for 
each 100 applications during the correspond- 
ing quarter a year ago. 

The average number of positions listed 
daily during the present quarter was 1,960, of 
applications registered 2,619, and of place- 
ments effected 1,813, in contrast with the 
daily average of 2,286 vacancies, 3,291 appli- 
cations and 2,116 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the corresponding 
quarter of 1940. 

During the three months July to September, 
1941, the offices reported that they had made 
142,583 references of persons to positions and 
had effected a total of 139,631 placements, of 
which 89,032 were in regular employment and 
50,599 in casual work. Of the placements in 
regular employment, 71,540 were of men and 
17,492 of women, while casual work was found 
for 22,143 men and 28,456 women. Records 
for the corresponding quarter of 1940 showed 
162,912 placements, of which 121,671 were in 
regular employment and 41,241 in casual 
work. Applications for employment during 
the period under review were received from 
136,756 men and 64,856 women, a total of 
201,612, in contrast with a registration of 
253,400 persons during the same period of 
1940. Employers notified the Service during 
the quarter July to September, 1941, of 150,886 
vacancies, of which 97,813 were for men and 
53,073 for women, as compared with 175,986 
opportunities for work during the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


N view of the transference of the functions 

of the Employment Service of Canada to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, in- 
formation formerly presented in this article 
concerning applications, vacancies and place- 
ments made by the offices of the Employment 
Service will now be found in the preceding 
article entitled “Activities of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission”, under the heading 
“Report of Employment and Claims Offices 
for the month of September 1941”. In this 
section information is given concerning the 
number of applications for work, existing 
vacancies and the number of placements made 
through the Employment Claims Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
latest available information concerning the 
employment situation in Canada is also given 
in another section, under the heading “Em- 
ployment Conditions at the end of October”. 

The accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from the following sources:— 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers 


or more. The number of firms so reporting 
September 1, was 12,633, the employees on 
their payrolls numbering 1,627,055, or 21,060 
more than in the preceding month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
September was 2,124 having an aggregate 
membership of 312,270 persons, 2-7 per cent 
of whom were without employment on October 
1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment 
situation in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value 
of building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 

During September the total value of build- 
ing permits granted in 58 of the larger muni- 
cipalities was $8,074,919 compared with a total 
of $6,478,610 in September, 1940. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of September, 1941, 
as Reported by Employers 


Continuing the upward movement which 
has been indicated without interruption since 
the opening of the year, employment at the 
seginning of September showed another im- 
portant expansion, according to data tabulated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 
12,633 establishments in eight main industrial. 
groups. Their employees aggregated 1,627,- 
055; this was an increase of 21,060 persons, or 
1-3 per cent over the number on their pay- 
rolls at the beginning of August. The gain 
was not equal to that recorded in any of the 
five months immediately preceding, and was 
also smaller than the increase indicated at 
September 1, 1940, although it was slightly 
above the average for that date in the period 
since 1920. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
rose from 160-6 at August 1 to 162°7 at the 
date under review, when it was 23-6 per cent 
above the September 1, 1940, figure of 131-6, 
previously the maximum for the early autumn. 
The seasonally-adjusted index also showed a 


further upward movement, rising slightly from 
156°3 at August 1 to 156-4 at the latest date. 
This was the nineteenth consecutive gain. 
The indexes in the last two months are the 
highest on record. 

A summary of the returns on employment 
by industries shows further marked expansion 
in manufacturing, in which some 24,000 persons 
were added to the reported staffs. This was 
the largest increase at the beginning of Sep- 
tember in any of the years since 1920; the 
average change in this period is a small frac- 
tional gain. The latest advance, amounting 
to 2-6 per cent, is therefore decidedly above 
normal. 

The greatest additions to the working forces 
were in iron and steel factories, which absorbed 
an additional 7,750 persons, bringing the 
number employed by the reporting manu- 
facturers to over 298,500, or 184 in each 1,000 
of those on the payrolls of the firms furnishing 
returns in the eight leading industries. Vege- 
table food, textile, chemical, electrical appara- 
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tus and non-ferrous metal product plants also 
reported greatly heightened activity. 

Among the non-manufacturing groups, log- 
ging, mining, communications, transportation, 
building and wholesale trade reported moder- 
ate improvement; many of these gains were 
seasonal in character, but in some cases they 
were below normal in the experience of the 
years since 1920. Construction was quieter; 


the loss in this group, together with a slight 


falling-off in services and in retail trade, was 
sufficient to lower employment in the non- 
manufacturing division as a whole, some 3,000 
workers having been released in such indus- 


tries since August 1. The decline is contra- 
seasonal; in view of the existing labour situa- 
tion, it is probable that demand for harvest 
labour resulted in the withdrawal of men from 
construction to work on their own or their 
friends’ farms. However, the possibility is 
also suggested that the expansion in manu- 
facturing and other industries more immedi- 
ately concerned with the war effort is begin- 
ning to take place at the expense of other 
occupations. 

The following are the crude indexes of 
employment for September 1 in recent years, 
the figures being calculated on the 1926 aver- 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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age as 100:—1941, 162-7; 1940, 131-6; 1939, 
119°6 =" 1988) 4T5*° 1987,"128-23. 1936" 10rT; 
1935, 102-7; 1934, 98-8; 1933, 88-5; 1932, 
86:0; 1931, 107-1; 1930, 116-6; 1929, 126-8; 
1928, 119-1 and 1927, 111-0. 

The employers furnishing data for Septem- 
ber 1, 1940, had numbered 12,247, and their 
employees had aggregated 1,289,385, which 
was an increase of 2-9 per cent over their 
August 1, 1940, payrolls. The improvement 
then had also been widely distributed. 


Number employed by establishments report- 
ing fifty employees and over 


An indication of the scope of the recently 
announced regulations respecting rates of wages 
and cost-of-living allowances may be obtained 
from the current survey of employment, the 
statistics for the establishments with 50 
employees and over having been segregated. 
The totals given below include an unknown 
number of supervisors and other individuals 
whose positions and earnings place them out- 


side the regulations of the wartime wages and 
cost-of-living bonus order. 

Although the sample included in_ these 
surveys is unusually large, due to generally 
excellent co-operation from employers, it is 
nevertheless true that returns are not being 
received from all establishments coming within 
their purview. In any case, the number of firms 
in any grouping according to the number of 
employees will vary from month to month as 
a result of seasonal and other movements. 

Of the 12,633 employers reporting in the 
eight main industrial groups, slightly over 
5,300 had a staff of 50 or more at September 
1; their employees numbered 1,476,364, or 
90-7 per cent of the total working force of 
the establishments furnishing data at the 
latest date. 

The regulations regarding wages and allow- 
ances apply to construction firms with a 
minimum of 10+ employees. The Bureau’s 
minimum for inclusion in the current surveys 
is ordinarily 15; the contractors having 


TABLE I—EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 
Number of Persons Employed at Sept. 1 and at Aug. 1, 1941, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and Earnings of these 


Employees in One Week in August and One Week in July. 


(The payroll figures are preliminary and are subject to revision.) 


Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 

Employees Earnings reported for Earnings in 

Geographical and Industrial Unit reported for One Week in One Week in 

September1 August 1 August July August July 
$ $ $ $ 
(a) Provinces 
Maritime Provinces oy ee eo 122,762 122,827 | 2,781,953 | 2,720,901 22-66 22-15 
Prince Mdward Island :his2iccbh eo oes Goel 2,529 2,614 55,020 54,305 21-76 20-77 
IN GV ISCOUIG, Cece Mu te) retreat aren en area 73,439 74,416 | 1,698,086 | 1,671,975 23-12 22-47 
New runs wile slaaiiitistihcaivicla stein oT MUTE R hte avele 46,794 45,797 1,028, 847 994,621 21-99 21-72 
Quebee sid Cyne as thle te a OE yan aan 495,220 488,620 | 12,066,667 | 11,620,517 24-37 23-78 
OOM CRPIO Fhe aicie seek hee eR nae eR 686,429 675,567 | 18,695,999 | 18,340,954 27-24 27-15 
Prairie Provinces: oe Ce ee a eh de 184,243 183,52 4,912,242 | 4,844,166 26-66 26-40 
Manite bay poe nc aa Wi bare) Se wie ee ae 85,583 85, 865 2,285,049 2,297,026 26-70 26-75 
Saskatchewan clay. invdeite c espteiledts trea ae aati 36, 651 37, 208 942,339 936, 298 25-71 25-17 
Weald Yh i: VIE ACHR Sat eal a emi 62,009 60,456 | 1,684,854 | 1,610,842 27-17 26-64 
British Columbia...........................00005- 138,401 135,457 | 3,828,364 | 3,722,797 27-66 27-48 
CANS Ga TR a aa | eae ene oe 1,627,055 | 1,605,995 | 42,285,225 | 41,249,335 25-99 25-68 
(b) Cities 
Monier call aie ray igen Raver hiler sr ae ners Re eA 229, 674 225,003 | 5,848,183 | 5,640,708 25-46 25-07 
OLIN oy 2 ck OTs gh ol RU RU AN al it ME SE Se lt lie a Aa 25,821 24,835 555,955 515,870 21-53 20-77 
TLorontorbs brad elie daly Laphens sa) Ree ieee fy odin 204, 647 200,779 | 5,484,467 | 5,367,906 26-80 26-74 
Ota wa rer Nis Unt ena nea ei hr oro aa wet 20, 660 20, 683 482,115 485,365 23-34 23-47 
Fram tor. oye aa chur tleeorehiante aietonte omen ene ase nae aes 55, 702 54,819 1,577,540 1,520, 867 28-32 27-74 
Windsor. srcaatetie tho rice ley tem rire) Reena Na Alen: 33, 208 31,393 | 1,184,660 | 1,187,507 35-67 37-83 
Winn pee vn oarthy. c.atln ech iieeh 27 PUR eae em eye aL, 54,027 53,614 | 1,349,717 | 1,366,489 24-98 25-49 
Vancouver cided see Se tae ING ee Reh AU 56,175 54,847 | 1,512,834 | 1,456,429 26-93 26-55 
(c) Industries 

Mantiactoring, <cictecais ac. Aurea ce iene chan cee 943, 868 919,795 | 24,707,321 | 23,962,788 26-18 26-05 
Durable goods istic) scat a eee ek 460, 797 451,950 | 13,179,165 | 12,870,257 28-60 28-48 
INOn- Durable Poods bate tote ge ot ese oe at 463,311 448,170 | 10,913,192 | 10,476, 227 23-55 23-38 
Blectrie Light and, Power se:kcyediows oe see 19, 759 19,675 614,964 616,304 31-12 31-32 
(CP a AA deeper hr  P y m  e A  /  Se 41,421 39,410 788,353 783,859 19-03 - 19-89 
GG TUT a kB eed V0 aren ee MCR GA EE ARTE a 8 85,385 88,7385 | 2,784,667 | 2,636,600 32-61 31-49 
Communications ch iss: seed iar Cee 27,259 27,149 720,586 719,452 26-43 26-50 
*PrAaNSporeaulOn etre ee ee Ee ee 133,440 132,344 4,373,938 4,227,266 32-78 31-94 
Construction and Maintenance.................0.05 193,331 201,824 | 4,498,882 | 4,580,677 23-27 22-70 
Servicestc moet te te Co ge he cris eee oe 40,978 40,997 654, 107 641, 242 15-96 15-64 
A Nt X6 (oh eee UO Sele eT RD RD LG ORD IO Rs 161,373 160,741 | 3,757,371 | 3,697,451 23-28 23-00 
Kight Leading Industries......................... 1,627,055 | 1,605,995 | 42,285,225 | 41,249,335 25-99 25-68 
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TABLE II-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 

S 
3 g 
g 8 "2 a 3 a a 
=y Bd GRE ol cece eatey, Lae E bemoan Se leo! ie e en re 
ee a ge alld a | 6 ila Wil gy We ; e | Us 
S ob Moadietiinsduitvee | tee adijolg er lx & 3 & | £3 
6 mans. | Gaba, (he Zo o 5 Ad SI BD a no 
Dept, 1027 sue ace 111-0 BAU PA la ihe a cl esa A ae lad ur 110-5 110-5 hl Sy: ba eae ek ig Wi aa 108-7 
Sept. mn 1928 saree 119-1 ta Rae aa gota OE ake Sn 115-7 119-5 LIPA/ Forse ORR hel eee ey MOR Raa Rn 115-5 
Sept. 1, 1929....... 126-8 ZG 3 AS BO Re. oad ge Toe 120-5 126-9 LAS eS HA SAME MATAR te OS Be 121-5 
Sept. 1, 1930....... 116-6 PAAR salamat al ball ecu 113-6 113-6 E20 Quek AMANO ARS ar bee de. Nile 114-6 
Sepeel los ewes 107-1 a CUDA fi aeesiatommooee bee ote May | Ue 1 Us 109-8 100-7 nT 0d Wer nae cpneren (ree Conarenat WN Do 96-6 
Sept), 19382iavw.c.. 86-0 Seu les cache My oe cicasllieteereees 85-3 85-1 DUG rie eee: artes tae eens 82-8 
Sept leelUss. cs ae 88-5 OD (82 Pesan woe eek ee 87-0 88-1 Tacit hale No MO EB Os a] Ce eR 89-2 
Sept. 1, 1984....... 98-8 LOTS 1a) OE wee eae. 95-4 103-3 Oe ON PNA en inte Ween ue tg alae 96-2 
Sept. 1, 1985:...... 102-7 TOTPOUE tcc oleciee incur. 99-3 103-9 LOO GMT ee ne, [tae rea, | Seater ee 108-0 
Sept. 15°1936, «<<... 107-1 UTA Gee el enaaere aa ers: 103-0 108-1 TO Tsung ops! Sate Sade le canst 5 109-3 
Sept. 1, 1937......). 123-2 135-4 87-9 133-5 140-5 124-5 125-0 109-4 100-2 128-3 111-0 121-2 
Sept. Jt 19388). 5 2s 115-1 113-2 112-7 122-2 102-4 118-1 115-0 112-2 100-6 136-2 114-2 112-0 
Sept. 1, 1939....... 119-6 116-4 111-6 125-6 105-3 128-5 116-2 114-0 104-2 128-9 119-2 116°6 
Sept. 1, 1940....... 131-6 127-3 117-0 136-7 116-4 136-4 134-8 117-0 109-1 119-3 127-8 126-7 
dani? 151941) | a, 184-2 130-0 112-7 137-5 121-9 139-6 141-1 116-2 113-0 113-4 123-1 116-0 
FeDOME sce ee eee 135-2 135-2 130-6 142-7 126-3 139-4 143-4 112-2 107-7 108-4 121-7 118-0 
Mar stiiand 2h ee 135-3 135-1 144-0 147-3 119-7 137-7 145-7 111-3 107-5 107-0 120-0 116-8 
ADDI ic ck ae 141-3 135-6 93-4 151-2 119-4 143-1 152-0 116-7 113-3 106-6 128-5 129-4 
MER Te a ee 145-5 136-5 96-8 156-2 115-2 146-8 156-4 124-1 120-5 122-1 131-1 132-7 
Sunes ile: cietks ALN 152-9 152-4 107-1 167-9 134-9 157-3 161-9 128-3 124-7 127-4 134-5 134-9 
PUY alee cc RA es 157-4 163-9 108-5 183-2 143-3 161-8 165-5 132-5 128-9 loot 137-3 139-2 
Deh eRe | a Ree a Bs 160-6 164-2 134-6 184-5 140-7 167-6 166-5 135-6 130-9 134-2 143-8 146-6 
Peptedea. sk Leek 162-7 164-0 130-2 181-9 143-7 169-8 169-2 136-1 130-5 132-2 147-5 149-8 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Sept. 1,1941} 100-0 7:6 0-2 4-5 2-9 30-4 42-2 11-3 5-3 2-2 3°8 8-5 


Nore.—The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


between 15 and 50 persons on their staffs at 
September 1 reported 15,275 employees, thus 
raising to 1,491,639 the known number of 
workers to whom, in the great majority of 
cases, the regulations will apply. 

If statistics for financial institutions are 
added to those for the eight leading industries 
ordinarily coming, to a greater or lesser 
extent, within the scope of labour legislation, 
the co-operating establishments in the 50-and- 
over class rises to 5,500, whose employees at 
the beginning of September aggregated 
1,529,854. This number does not include those 
employed by contractors in the 15 to 49 class, 
namely 15,275. 


Comparison of the Employment Situation 


as at September 1, 1939 and 1941 


As statistics became available for the first 
two years of the war, a brief comparison of 
the employment situation at September 1, 
1941, with that indicated by employers at the 
outbreak of hostilities seems appropriate. 
While there were, on the whole, fairly large 
advances in the first 12 months of hostilities, 
the forward movement has been greatly 
accelerated in the second’ year, as the mobili- 
zation of resources gains in force. 

At the outbreak of war, the number of 
persons employed by the co-operating manu- 
facturers throughout the Dominion constituted 


88026—65 


50-7 per cent of the total employees reported 
by firms in all industries, a proportion which 
has risen to 58 per cent of the much greater 
number of workers reported at September 1, 
1941. In the 24 months of war, the recorded 
number of employees in manufacturing has 
increased by some 345,000, while the index has 
advanced by over 57 per cent. Meanwhile, 
employment in the non-manufacturing indus- 
tries has gained by rather less than 15 per 
cent. Of the latter advance, a considerable 
proportion is due to activity in building and 
transportation, in both cases closely associated 
with the war effort. 

Even more impressive than the expansion 
in manufacturing as a whole in the first 24 
months of war, has been that indicated in the 
production of durable goods, in which 460,800 
employees were reported by the firms co-oper- 
ating at September 1, 1941; this was a gain 
of practically 98 per cent since September 1, 
1939. The index then stood at 100°4, while the 
latest figure is 198-7. The iron and steel 
industries in particular have shown extremely 
noteworthy increases, the index having risen 
from 94-1 at September 1, 1939, to 220°8 at 
the same date in the present year, or by 134-6 
per cent; the number now employed in iron 
and steel plants is more than double that in 
any other class of manufacturing. Employment 
in the production of electrical apparatus has 
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risen by 70 per cent in the last two years, and this category there have been widespread and 
that of non-ferrous metal products by 85 per important gains, of which the greatest has 
cent. taken place in chemicals, mainly to supply 

In the non-durable class, the expansion, war needs. Employment in such plants has 
though on a considerably smaller scale, has risen by 136-9 per cent, the index, at Septem- 
nevertheless been large, judged by pre-war’ ber 1, 1941, being 383-5. Possibly a clearer 
standards. From 126-6 at September 1, 19389, picture of the changes in employment in the 
the figure has risen to 168-3 at September 1, consumers’ goods group as a result of the war 
1941, or by practically 33 per cent. Within is conveyed if the figures for chemicals are 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averages 1926=100). 















Industries 1Relative Sept. 1, Aug.1, Sept. 1, 

Weight 1941 1941 1940 
BU AMUTAChUPin gs | oo As. cste eedeter « ds Bases apoB + « bcclahAthe'e ofs sla Sthae «.aieks 58-0 181-5 176-9 138-4 
Animal products—edible 2-3 192-1 192-6 174-9 
Fur and products........... 0-2 124-3 121-7 114-3 
Leather and products 1:8 142-0 140-1 119-5 
Bootsand shoes. :.. Wier. sctte. doseage Lota s hs see ieee viet. Moraes ewes 1-1 134-7 133-5 119-1 
Loum borand: products: «to s.chebtenis a ta alte sabe Siac aiciiistealets Sto Aber Seated 4.2 128-0 128-3 107-6 
Rough and dressed: lumbems ..).g.eee-. ook oie ho ob he chee ucts Sogdian cee 2-6 121-7 123-5 104-5 
Farnifures. 2c eed 8. eaters 6 Al ee Re ela Bm ess 8 cho ebee sale Aa Paacenee. 0-6 116-2 114-3 96-6 
Otherlumber products sess. . jock teeta Roee hus Gates este ate ahbeley so ols 1-0 161-9 158-8 127-8 
Musicalhinstrumeéntss: « .£ xgati: «os poets chive tine bh wlabbeuaiste Mer adielaisigaa 0-2 92-9 93-2 75:7 
Plant prodects—edible wink Gog. cae ae cea ls Mohit eee oe cet dea es 3-4 172-2 150-5 140-9 
Pulp and paper Products: (ay, 904... dade doom ewe b.s bsp eiltom ats Os, TEs « Ss Be 5-1 133-6 132-7 121-5 
Pulp andipapen: Wee... decanted: + de Pombo < es « «© let bon he. Ma My dereidio tle 2-3 126-5 125-8 117-8 
Paver productsecsiceck ceca aah tceee eileen rae ei cle eS aiee aie bein era salah core 0-9 181-4 176-1 147-5 
Printingand publishing... > vtec mute nicks tiscis ele oe piers aio 1-9 126-5 126-8 117-5 
Rubber productec sehen sae oe ee ares cece cae he ata hofae iw eraletn tae oi 1-1 139-1 135-3 118-0 
Textile products ics Och case oc aera cao tere ele eis & ic voge het eaeae aie ie eee 8-8 163-8 160-7 146-6 
Thread, yarn and Cloubic, ae arcs tans beret oehelsle ee etna Meee 3:3 176-1 175-0 158-4 
Cotton yarn and: cloth. a). Shee ey ieee ok Oe RS ee ee 1-6 132-3 131-3 121-7 
Woollenivarm and! cloths fesiec cui ems sealer cin 5s. chetetakeresers oe ciaeer ers 0-7 189-9 189-4 174-6 
Artificialsilkiand:silk- goods ?wsecee oreeen ha ee ee eee ee ee 0-7 591-9 592-5 504-7 
Hosiery, and) knitigoodstsit -\.pemcciara. ie se nisgena et weoste ey 1-5 144-2 144-3 136-2 
Garments and personal furnishings................ cece cece cceceeseeee 3-0 161-8 155-0 144-0 
Other textileiproducts was vase e ccice ce See ae ete eels oc eles aered sien eae 1-0 164-9 161-5 135-4 
ROD ACCO Ase LM ice A la ai eatbeprer stale eaterane dievete et evs aes aka ale Ratan a bec eclitet et 0-6 112-9 109-9 105-9 
Beveravest er eae el. RO 08 es ERE SRO ORM ca ent oats 0-8 222-1 220-8 184-9 
Chemicals and allied products 2:9 383-5 365-0 208-1 
Clay, glass and stone products 0-9 135-4 137-5 111-6 
Eleetricdightiand' power. gang... 55,. peter. Se «thence ssteitnel ej ore.eiteloasomtto 1-2 155-2 154-5 146-4 
Electricaliapparatus fied, cecal sayaattre Wan: cee eae sate © ee 1-9 225-1 218-0 160-6 
Tron ane Stes Procduebs sume. sk Werte Rei sibsee en cfolecation eialenimice mere 18-4 220-8 215-3 136-6 
Crude} rolled and/forged’products. .20% . 9855. (85. J.n28 aks. esses 1:8 226-4 222-1 166-9 
Machinery. (other than vehicles). # ions. ota «cust ete oath eee 1-4 223-4 212-8 152-5 
A GPiCn] Cure liTEpleMenus. si elt ce ae te ccnhe eaalreacaieieero mare etre ete 0-5 104-8 106-8 79-0 
Land) vehiéles 01g). NMS rile. AS. SRE TVS TOE | fa Ee 7-4 190-1 186-8 117-6 
Automobilesjand parts... sR. ssadecurs dates Aecieuers clos ths tha ave BAe 2-2 247-9 245-6 163-5 
Steel shipbuilding andrepairing 25.00. . at ases ts decks eee oo CRs 1-4 494.6 472-4 258-5 
eating appliances )(y eee. eh. SRe Eee ee ee 0-3 165-0 165-4 143-3 
Troniand steel fabrication, (n.6:8.))- : ¥ cielo deus clojers she asc g Sain Ved Beye ee 1-0 246-8 243-4 166-9 
Houndry and machine shop products. eco, ac ee ee oe ee 0-8 241-8 237-6 149-4 
Other jironand! steel products WaltA. Sees. Oe. 5... AP. eee ee 3:8 291-7 280-0 149-7 
Non-ferrous; metall products... isc & + cis adele eens teshea ads) ocaeiate eV alies Sua 2-7 297-5 292-0 203 -8 
Non-metallic mineralyproducts...¢ ace tet ste eee eee sled oat ree ee 0-9 189-2 189-5 180-9 
Miscellaneous s2ktuies ania. LTE: Rb AE DOR On os REM 0-6 237-7 220-5 152-2 
Rossing ee ee wee cai) svcd bs 3&0 giana Bb eke ed «© A oes ee 2-6 139-6 132-8 126-8 
| JETTY | 6 Fae eR lal Vi PERMITS BIRO a ache 5 A EL A Mie hy RN 5:2 181-6 178-1 170-2 
ORT Be ait. MEN Acie semen cele Sea: Hees eM oe ore ais 1-6 94-9 89-6 91-2 
MS allie Oregons. eisai eit er eee tie AE aL 8 2 tah G Ve Mela aS Ree 2-9 377-5 377-7 850-0 
Non-metallic minerals’ (except coal) 20.022 08k PP). dace wet 0-7 164-2 160-1 159-8 
Communications: $224. ad. we Re oe ees. eee ae 1-7 102-0 101-6 92-1 
ARREST EY 0) OS RETA POU eR OEP Ely SUPE arg) 3th TRI SR EL erie ty 0:5 126-5 125-7 110-2 
Telephones 4% 6) AL sees PN eae CRIS UR A My, get TE as no OM 1-2 95-4 95-1 87-2 
Transportation®. 3:42. sch. fercdekigewes «SROs RA ES Leh TS RE 8-2 1905-9 105-0 94-6 
Street railways and cartage 2-3 153-2 151-6 137°5 
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Construction and maintemance..................0 0. cece cece e cence eeeee 11-9 153-9 160-7 121-1 
Building, ya. Meee ee ae SEOs A OE As oR ee, 4.2 158-2 155-9 116-5 
Highway ws eiecds ences isn eae ~ slo ee: van dle. 5 eee 4-9 203-4 224-9 166-8 
TEU UTUUEL Vecetrssore.s sse foc aie ic aisece sega Lee ae sce ETT Te fous sro ge er co 2-8 104-3 106-9 82-0 
SErvices die Ae eet OL items «ERE NA AEE BUR ete ne le SANG, SER Ae hee 2-5 183-9 184-0 157-1 
ElLotelsvand restaurants: 25, be 5. aes rencnnie ed Rei wienn A et ae eee 1-6 181-5 182-3 156-9 
‘Personal (Ghiei Val BUBOLIOS) <<.acte.c oc os sinas eee ues ors, oo RE eves ter te 0-9 188-1 187: 157-4 
PAO Nesp hike. SUR hie acts + AAU Ee. ae aoe ts SIE Aad ee er ae 9-9 157-5 156-8 142-9 
Eta T GE acc one cruters abonmarchctoinuars cicat doles Ga ite ni a «einen eee 7-4 163-2 163-4 147-5 
Wi OLOS ATR arr ancien a Sotelo nee ev glete Shas clade oe eo EMI oas hie nie Sore cetera ree 2-5 142-3 139-2 130-7 
AW ndustries SWOT . ME Re Sh HE he), eee 100-0 162-7 160-6 131-6 





1 Phe relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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eliminated; in this case, the index for the 
non-durable goods would be 158-0, an increase 
of 26 per cent over the similarly constructed 
index of 125-0 at September 1, 1939. 

In the non-manufacturing industries as a 
whole, there was no general change in the 
first year of war; logging was decidedly more 
active and mining, communications, transpor- 
tation, services and trade showed generally 
moderate increases, but there was a decline in 
construction; this was largely due to curtail- 
ment in highway construction and maintenance 
in accordance with the policy of the various 
Governments to conserve resources by post- 
poning all but essential work for the post-war 
period. In the second year of war, however, 
there was a general increase of some 15 per 
cent in the non-manufacturing class, to which 
the various divisions contributed to a greater 
or less extent. The advance in construction 
as a whole in the two years has been very 
slight, due, as already explained, to a slacken- 
ing of road work; building, however, has been 
decidedly busier. The employment recently 
afforded in the latter has been largely in 
connection with the war effort, to meet the 
requirements of the expanding armed forces 
and to house war industries, many other 
classes of building construction having been 
curtailed as a result of the existing situation. 
Transportation showed a_ substantial gain, 
amounting to some 18 per cent. The improve- 
ment in trade is due, in the main, to the 
general increase in consumers’ purchasing 
power resulting from the growing volume of 
employment. 


Each of the provinces has reported a con- 
siderable increase in the number at work, the 
smallest gain being in Saskatchewan, where 
heightened activity in manufacturing, trans- 
portation and other industries has been largely 
offset by a contraction in highway work. The 
expansion as indicated in these general indexes 
for the provinces has been particularly out- 
standing in Ontario, where much of the heavy 
industry in the Dominion is situated; that in 
Quebec is also impressive, and would appear 
even more so were it not that the large 
program of road work underway in 1939, 
has since been considerably curtailed. In 
manufacturing, however, the increase in 
Quebec is proportionately rather greater, the 
index for such industries having risen by 
approximately 62 per cent, as compared with 
the gain of 60 per cent in Ontario during the 
first 24 months of war. 

Employment in the eight leading centres 
as a whole is more active than in any previous 
period, the index having advanced by 444 
per cent since the outbreak of hostilities. This 
increase exceeds that of 36 per cent reported 
generally in the Dominion. Nevertheless, an 
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all-industries index for the cities as a unit 
continues below the general figure for Canada. 


In the centres for which data are segregated, 
the growth has ranged from that of 32 per cent 
in Winnipeg, to 67-7 per cent in Hamilton and 
112-2 per cent in Windsor. In six of these 
eight cities, the expansion has been greater 
than that in the Dominion as a whole. This 
development is to be expected in view ofi the 
concentration of manufacturing in the larger 
centres. Thus, at the beginning of September, 
50-1 per cent of all those reported in manu- 
facturing in Canada were in the eight leading 
cities. This proportion exceeds that of 46:7 
per cent indicated in September of 1939. 


In addition to the large numbers of workers 
absorbed by industry in the first 24 months 
of war (the co-operating firms alone having 
enlarged their personnel by some 431,000), 
there has also been a considerable transference 
of wage-earners and other persons into the 
armed: forces. 


Statistics of Earnings 


The results of the sixth tabulation of statistics 
of weekly earnings as reported by establish- 
ments ordinarily employing 15 persons and 
over, are contained in the present bulletin. 
The figures are subject to correction. 

The 1,627,055 men and women employed at 
September 1 by the 12,633 firms furnishing 
information to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics were paid $42,285,225 for services 
they rendered in the final week in August. 
In their last returns, these establishments had 
indicated a staff of 1,605,995 employees, whose 
earnings in the period of observation in July 
had amounted to $41,249,335. Thus, a gain 
of 1-3 per cent in the number of workers was 
accompanied by an advance of 2-5 per cent 
in the aggregate payrolls, with the result that 
there was a further increase in the average 
per capita earnings, which rose from. $25.68 in 
the last week in July to $25.99 in the same 
period in August. 

In the last survey of employment and pay- 
rolls it was stated that the earnings of the 
1,605,580 employees reported by the establish- 
ments whose returns were then tabulated had 
amounted to $41,330,624 in the last week in 
July, a per capita average of $25.74. There 
were some revisions in the figures for most of 
the provinces, cities and industries, due to the 
correction of errors in the reported information 
which became apparent only by comparison 
with the statistics for the pay periods in the 
succeeding month. 

The statistics of earnings must in all cases 
be regarded as preliminary. 
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A brief review of the data for the leading 
industries shows that the 943,868 employees 
of the co-operating manufacturers were paid 
$24,707,321 for their services in the last week 
in August. The same firms had employed 
919,795 persons at the beginning of August, 
and had disbursed $23,962,788 in earnings. The 
increase of 2°6 per cent in the number of 
employees was accompanied. by that of 3:1 
per cent in their aggregate earnings. The per 
capita average accordingly also showed a gain, 
rising from $26.05 in the last week in July 
to $26.18 in the last week in August. 

Largely as a result of seasonal factors, the 
growth in the number of employees and in 
the payrolls reported by producers of non- 
durable goods at the first of September was 
greater than that in the production of durable 
goods; the former, with an increase of 3-4 
per cent in employment, showed a 4-2 per cent 
advance in the earnings distributed, while in 
the durable goods group, an increase of two 
per cent in the number of employees was 
accompanied by a gain of 2-4 per cent in 
the reported payrolls. 

The production of durable goods accounted 
for approximately 28 per cent of those reported 
in the eight leading industries, while the 
earnings of such persons constituted more than 
31 per cent of the total amount disbursed in 
earnings by the co-operating establishments 
in the last week in August. 

The per capita average in the heavy indus- 
tries was above the all-industries, or the total 
manufacturing figure, the relatively high rates 
of wages therein being supplemented by much 
overtime work. 


Manufacturing —The highest earnings in the 
manufacturing classes were those in the 
production of miscellaneous non-metallic 
mineral products, mainly petroleum products; 
those in the iron and steel and printing and 
publishing industries were also unusually high. 
These classes employ a large proportion of 
males, and require many highly skilled and 
experienced workers. 

The lowest per capita averages were reported 
in the tobacco, leather, textile and vegetable 
food groups, most of which employ a con- 
siderable proportion of females; not only are 
the earnings in these categories affected by 
the sex distribution, but also by the age 
distribution of the employees therein, the 
women workers tending, in the main, to 
belong to the younger age groups. In con- 
sidering the relative earnings, it must also be 
noted that the existence or the absence of 
overtime work is also a factor, while the 
employment of any considerable number of 
casual workers greatly affects the per capita 
earnings in an industry. An illustration of 
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this is found in the fruit and vegetable 
canneries, where the work, depending upon 
the supply of the foods to be processed, is 
irregular and the earnings are consequently 
below the average. 


Logging—lIn logging, there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of employees 
reported, accompanied by a much smaller 
gain in the aggregate earnings; it is probable 
that many of the additional workers were not 
employed throughout the pay period for which 
information was furnished. The per capita 
average showed a decline, falling from $19.89 
in the last week in July, to $19.03 in the last 
week in August. It must again be mentioned 
that the figures of earnings given in this 
review make no allowance for the value of 
board and lodging, frequently a part of the 
remuneration of bushmen. 


Mining—Employment in mining showed 
greatest activity, and there was a relatively 
large increase in the aggregate earnings, prob- 
ably due to seasonal causes, particularly in 
the case of coal-miners. The statistics showed 
that 85,385 persons were paid $2,784,667 for 
their services in the last week in August, a 
per capita figure of $32.61. The average per 
employee in the last week in July had been 
$31.49. 


Communications —In communications, there 
was an increase of 0:4 per cent in the number 
employed, and the payrolls disbursed were 
higher by 0:2 per cent, resulting in a decline 
of seven cents in the per capita earnings, 
which were given as $26.43 in the latest period 
of observation. 


Transportation——The transportation indus- 
tries reported at September 1 an aggregate 
working force of 133,440 men and women, 
whose earnings in the one week amounted 
to $4,373,988. These figures were higher by 
0-8 per cent and 3-5 per cent, respectively, 
than in the preceding report. There was 
accordingly a further increase in the average 
earnings of the individual, which were $32.78 
in the last week in August, as compared with 
$31.94 in the same period in July. All three 
branches of transportation shared in the 
increase in employment, and also in the higher 
payrolls disbursed. 


Constructton—Construction, on the whole, 
was quieter, there being a decline of 4:2 per 
cent in the number of workers, while the 
earnings showed a reduction of 1-8 per cent. 
There was a curtailment of work on the high- 
ways and in the railway construction and 
maintenance group, but building showed a 
further advance. Since the earnings reported 
in buildings generally exceed those in either 
of the other two classes of construction, these 
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differences in trends resulted in a considerable 
increase in the per capita earnings in the 
group as a whole; these rose from $22.70 in 
the last week in July to $23.27 in the period 
of observation in August. 


Services—The service establishments fur- 
nishing returns reported an insignificant fall- 
ing-off in the number of their employees, but 
the earnings were higher, possibly due to 
rather greater regularity in employment. 
Accordingly, the per capita earnings showed 
a moderate increase, from $15.64 in July, to 
$15.96 in the last week in August. These 
averages are lower than those in any other 
group, partly because of the employment of 
a considerable proportion of female and part- 
time workers in services; further, the earnings 
quoted exclude the value of board and 
lodging which is frequently a part of the 
remuneration of the staffs of hotels and 
restaurants. This group accounts for over 
60 per cent of those employed by the estab- 
lishments co-operating in the service industry. 


Trade—In trade, there was a moderate gain 
in the number of employees and a rather larger 
rise in the aggregate payroll distributed; the 
former was higher by 0:4 per cent, and the 
latter by 1:6 per cent. The reported per 
capita earnings therefore showed an increase, 
being $23.28 in the last week in August, as 
compared with $23 in the last week in July. 

The present report shows, for the first time, 
statistics of earnings in financial organizations, 
in which 63,202 persons were reported to have 
earned $1,803,496 in the last week in August, 
a per capita average of $28.54. The inclusion 
of the figures for financial organizations raises 
the per capita average for the Dominion from 
$25.99 to $26.08. The statistics for the prov- 
inces and the eight leading cities do not yet 
include the employees and the earnings in the 
financial group, but later on the provincial 
and city distribution of these employees and 
the earnings in such industries will be shown. 


Provincially and by Economic Areas—The 
payrolls reported in all provinces except 
Manitoba, were higher in the last week of 
August than in the corresponding period in 
July. In Manitoba, there was a moderate 
falling-off in employment, together with a 
slightly larger loss in the aggregate earnings; 
the per capita earnings therefore declined, 
falling from $26.75 in the final week in July 
to $26.70 in the last week in August. In all 
other provinces, the aggregate and per capita 
earnings showed increases. The gain of 4:6 
per cent in the total payroll distributed by the 


firms co-operating in Alberta was  propor- 
tionately the largest, while the greatest 
increases in the money disbursed were 


reported in Quebec and Ontario, where they 
amounted to $446.150 and $355.045, respec- 
tively. 
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Eight Leading Cities—Employment  ad- 
vanced in Montreal, Quebee City, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver, 
and in Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Hamilton 
and Vancouver there were also increases in 
the payrolls disbursed. These five centres 
accordingly showed higher average earnings in 
the last week in August than in the same 
period in July. In Windsor and Winnipeg, on 
the other hand, the earnings were lower, 
despite the larger numbers on the payrolls; 
the losses in aggregate and average earnings 
were due in the main to a difference in the 
time worked by employees in the more highly 
paid classes, partly resulting from shortage of 
materials occasioned by industrial disputes. 


Employment by Economie Areas 


Firms in Prince Edward Island, Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan showed a 
slowing-up in employment; in the first three 
provinces, this took place in the non-manufac- 
turing industries, offsetting improvement in 
manufacturing. In Saskatchewan, however, 
the trend was also downward in manufactur- 
ing. Continued expansion was indicated in 
the remaining provinces, mainly in manufac- 
turing. The general gains ranged from 1:4 
per cent in Quebec to 2:6 per cent in Alberta, 
while the largest increase, amounting to 10,862 
workers, or 1-6 per cent, was reported in 
Ontario. 

In all provinces the employment afforded .by 
industrial establishments was at a higher level 
than at September 1 of last autumn. In the 
last two months, industrial activity in four 
of the five economic areas—the Maritimes, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia—has 
been greater tham in any preceding month in 
the record of 21 years; in the Prairie Area, 
the index of employment is higher than in 
any other month since the late summer of 
1929. 


Maritime Provinces—Activity decreased in 
Prince Edward Island and Nova Scotia, but 
gained in New Brunswick, with the result that 
there was a shght decline in employment in 
the Maritime Provinces as a unit. This was 
seasonal in the experience of the years since 
1920, although the trend at September 1 in 
the more recent years of this period has been 
upward. At the beginning of: September, 
1940, a substantial gain had been indicated; 
the volume of employment then, however, 
was considerably less than at the latest date. 
Manufacturing reported decided improvement, 
particularly in the iron and steel divisions, 
while there were smaller increases in pulp and 
paper and edible plant products. Among the 
non-manufacturing classes, logging, transpor- 
tation, highway construction and maintenance, 
services and trade showed curtailment. 

Statistics were received from 900 firms in 
the Maritime Provinces, whose staffs aggre- 
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gated 122,762 workers at September 1, 1941, 
compared with 122,827 in the preceding month. 
A large increase had been indicated at the 
beginning of September of last year, when the 
859 employers furnishing data had reported 
94.585 persons on their payrolls. The index 
then was nearly 37 points lower tham at the 
latest date, when it stood at 164-1. 


Quebec—The trend in Quebec continued 
upward; the improvement exceeded the usual 
seasonal gain at September 1 in the years 
since 1920, but was not so pronounced as that 
noted at the same date in 1940. There were 
important gains in transportation, logging and 
manufacturing, with smaller advances in min- 
ing and services. Trade showed little general 
change, while construction released employees. 
The loss in the latter was in work on the 
roads, there being an upward movement in 
building and also in railway construction and 
maintenance. Within the manufacturing divi- 
sion, the largest additions to the payrolls were 
in iron and steel, in which over 2,500 acces- 
sions to the working forces were reported. 
Textile, chemical, electrical apparatus, non- 
ferrous metal, rubber and leather plants also 
afforded more employment; animal and vege- 
table food and lumber factories, on the other 
hand, were slacker. 


The working force of the 3,159 establish- 
ments co-operating in Quebec included 495,220 
employees, as against 488620 at August 1. 
Employment at the latest date was in greater 
volume than in any other month in the nearly 
twenty-one years during which the current 
surveys have been made. The index stood at 
169-9, as compared with 136:4 at the beginning 
of September, 1940, when statements had been 
tabulated from 3,077 firms employing 390,973 
men and women, compared with 374,362 in the 
preceding month. 


Ontario—In Ontario, 5,469 businessmen re- 
ported considerable additions to their staffs, 
which were enlarged from 675,567 at the first 
of August to 686,429 at September 1. This 
increase of 10,862 persons at 1-6 per cent, has 
only twice been exceeded at September 1 in 
the years since 1920. The gain was decidedly 
larger than that indicated at the same date 
last year; the index then, at 134-8, was many 
points lower than the latest figure of 169-2, 
the maximum to date. 


Manufacturing recorded a further substantial 
advance, almost 12,800 persons being taken on 
in such establishments. There was marked 
improvement over August 1, 1941, in the iron 
and steel and vegetable food group, together 
with smaller gains in the pulp and paper, 
textile, rubber, chemical, non-ferrous metal, 
electrical apparatus and some other classes, 
while the working forces of animal food, lum- 
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ber and clay, glass and stone plants slightly 
declined. In some of these industries, the 
increases were seasonal in character. 

Among the non-manufacturing divisions, 
logging, transportation and hotel and restau- 
rants showed heightened activity. Building, 
mining, communications and trade reported 
little general change, while in highway and 
railway construction and maintenance, there 
were considerable reductions in personnel. 

The 5,305 employers co-operating at Septem- 
ber 1 in 1940 had a working force of: 538,252 
men and women, as compared with 530,414 in 
the preceding month. 


Prairie Provinces—Further moderate ad- 
vances, on the whole, were indicated in indus- 
trial employment in the Prairie Provinces at 
the beginning of September; there was a 
slowing-down in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
but decided improvement was shown in 
Alberta. The general index, at 1386-1, was over 
19 points above that of September 1, 1940; it 
was also higher than in any other month since 
September, 1929. 

Data for the date under review were tabu- 
lated from 1,781 firms with 184,243 employees, 
as compared with 183,524 in the preceding 
month. This increase of 0:4 per cent was not 
equal to that reported at the same date in 
1940, being also rather less than the average 
gain at the beginning of September in 
earlier years for which information is on record. 

Manufacturing, mining, transportation and 
trade afforded more employment; the increases 
in manufacturing, which were particularly 
large, took place mainly-in the chemical and 
iron and steel plants. On the other hand, 
services and construction and maintenance 
were slacker. 

For September 1, 1940, 1,718 establishments 
had reported a staff of 153,223 persons, a gain 
of 1-9 per cent over the preceding month. 


British Columbia—Employment in British 
Columbia showed continued expansion at 
September 1; the improvement, which was 
above-average for the season of the year, 
resulted in the establishment of a new high 
index. This stood at 149-8, being 18-2 per 
cent higher than the September 1, 1940, figure 
of 126-7. Transportation and construction re- 
ported a falling-off, but in other industries the 
trend was upward. There were slight gains in 
mining, communications and services; those 
in trade and logging were larger, although they 
were still on a moderate scale, while manu- 
facturing establishments reported considerable 
improvement, that in lumber, iron and steel, 
non-ferrous metal and food factories being 
most extensive. 

The working forces of the 1,324 employers 
furnishing data in British Columbia rose from 
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135,457 in the preceding month, to 138,401 at 
the beginning of September. At the same 
date last year, 1,288 firms had made returns, 
showing an aggregate staff of 112,352. The 
index then stood at 126-7, many points below 
the latest figure of 149-8. 

Table II gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Citites 


Employment advanced in seven of the eight 
cities for which statistics are segregated, firms 
in Montreal, Quebec City, Toronto, Hamilton, 
Windsor, Winnipeg and Vancouver showing 
improvement since Aug. 1, while little general 
change was indicated in Ottawa. The staffs 
reported by employers in all these cities were 
decidedly larger than at Sept. 1, 1940; in- 
dustrial employment was also more active 
than in any other month of the record, except 
in Ottawa, where the index was fractionally 
lower than at Aug. 1, 1941, but was otherwise 
at the peak. 


Montreal—Employment in Montreal in- 
creased substantially at the beginning of 
September, 4,671 persons having been added 
since Aug. 1 to the paylists of the 1,833 co- 
operating firms, who employed 229,674. Con- 
siderable improvement was noted in manu- 
facturing, particularly of iron and steel and 
textile products, but vegetable food, leather, 
electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and 
many other factories were also busier. Among 
the non-manufacturing industries, shipping, ser- 
vices and trade showed heightened activity, 
while there was a falling-off in construction. 

A similar advance, on the whole, had been 
made at Sept. 1, 1940, when data were received 
from 1,797 employers of 183,489 men and 
women; the index was then nearly 34 points 
lower. The latest figure (151-6), was the 
highest in the record. 


Quebec—A further gain was indicated in 
Quebec, according to 219 establishments having 
25,821 workers, as compared with 24,835 in the 
preceding month. The index, at 186-2, was 
many points above the Sept. 1, 1940, figure of 
138-9, previously the maximum for that date. 
Manufacturing showed an important increase 
at the beginning of September, mainly in 
chemical and iron and steel plants. Moderate 
improvement was reported in transportation 
and construction, while trade was quieter. 

A smaller advance had been reported by the 
216 concerns making returns for the beginning 
of September last year, when their staffs had 
aggregated 19,302. 


Toronto—There was substantial improve- 
ment in manufacturing, chiefly in textiles and 
iron and steel, while leather, vegetable food, 
printing and publishing, chemical, electrical 
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apparatus and other divisions also showed’ an 
upward movement. Trade was rather more 
active; construction was quieter, while little 
general change was noted in other non-manu- 
facturing industries. Statements were received 
from 1,888 employers of 204,647 men and 
women, a number greater by 3,868 than at 
Aug. 1. Expansion on a larger scale had been 
indicated at the same date of a year ago, 
when employment was, however, decidedly 
below its present level; the Sept. 1, 1941, 
index of 159-5 was the highest yet indicated 
in these surveys of employment. 

The firms furnishing information for the 
beginning of September of last year had 
numbered 1,819, and their employees, 166,533. 


Ottawa—Little general change was noted in 
Ottawa, there was a decline in construction, 
while manufacturing, trade and services were 
rather brisker. The 243 establishments making 
returns reported 20,660 workers, compared with 
20,683 in the preceding month. At Sept. 1, 
1940, a larger decrease had been indicated by 
the 238 co-operating employers, who had pro- 
vided jobs for 16,878 workers; the index was 
then many points lower. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing showed further 
important expansion, chiefly in the iron and 
steel division. Among the non-manufacturing 
classes, building and trade were quieter, while 
other groups showed little change on the whole. 
Three hundred and forty concerns in Hamilton 
had 55,702 persons on their payrolls, as com- 
pared with 54,819 at Aug. 1. A slightly greater 
advance had been indicated at the beginning 
of September of a year ago, when industrial 
employment was at a much lower level, ac- 
cording to information from 335 firms with 
42,301 employees. 


Windsor—Heightened activity was reported 
in Windsor, where the 200 establishments 
making returns had 33,208 men and women on 
their staffs, as against 31,393 in the preceding 
month. Food and iron and steel plants afforded 
more employment, the gain in the last-named 
being substantial. Construction was also busier, 
while the changes in other non-manufacturing 
industries were slight. 

The increase noted at the same date of last 
year had been larger, but the general index 
was then many points lower; a personnel of 
23,386 had been indicated by the 193 em- 
ployers furnishing statistics for September 1, 
1940. 

Winnipeg —Employment in Winnipeg showed 
its sixth successive advance; this took place 
mainly in manufacturing, notably of chemical 
products, and in trade. Construction, how- 
ever, released a considerable number of men. 
Little general change was shown in the other 
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industrial divisions. An aggregate staff of 
54,027 men and women was reported by the 
555 co-operating establishments, which had 
employed 53,614 in the preceding month. A 
greater increase had been indicated at the 
same date in 1940 by the 536 firms whose 
statements were received, and whose em- 
ployees had numbered 46,221; the latest index 
of 129-6 was the highest on record. 

Vancouver—There was an upward move- 
ment in industrial activity in Vancouver, ac- 
cording to information received from 584 em- 
ployers of 56,175 persons, as against 54,847 at 
August 1. Manufacturing plants reported larger 
staffs, chiefly in vegetable food and iron and 
steel, the changes in other classes being slight. 
Among the non-manufacturing divisions, con- 
struction and trade were busier, while trans- 
portation was rather quieter. 

A smaller increase had been indicated by 
the 559 establishments co-operating at Sep- 
tember 1, 1940, when they had 43,788 workers. 
The latest index, of 159:4, was the maximum 
so far recorded in the period for which data 
are available for Vancouver; this figure was 
over 30 per cent higher than that of 128-9 
at September 1 of last year, previously the 
high index for September in the period of 
observation. 


Employment by Industries 

Manufacturing—Employment in manufac- 
tures showed important expansion at Septem- 
ber 1, the 6,958 co-operating employers en- 
larging their payrolls from 919,795 at August 1, 
to 943,867 at the date under review. - This 
increase of 24,072 persons, or 2-6 per cent 
was decidedly larger than usual for the time 
of year. The number of employees added to 
the working forces was not exceeded in any 
earlier September for which information is 
available, although the percentage gain was 
fractionally less than at September 1 in either 
1940 or 1938. 

Based on the 1926 average as 100, the index 
rose to a new all-time maximum of 181°5. In 
the preceding month, the figure was 176:9, 
while at September 1, 1940, it had been 138:4. 
The pre-war peak index for September was 
121-2, in 19287. 

Reflecting the greater-than-average increase 
at the latest date, the seasonally-adjusted 
index showed a further advance, rising from 
173-0, at August 1, to 176°4 at the begin- 
ning of September. These two figures, like 
the corresponding unadjusted indexes, are the 
highest on record. 

An analysis of the returns from manufac- 
turers shows a particularly noteworthy contra- 
seasonal increase in iron and_ steel, most 
branches of which were decidedly busier; the 
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greatest gains took place in the crude, rolled 
and forged, general machinery, railway loco- 
motive and car, automobile, aeroplane and fire 
arm groups. The general increase of 7,750 
workers, or 2-7 per cent, in this division raised 
the index to the new all-time peak of 220°8 
at September 1, 1941. Vegetable food, textile 
and chemical factories also showed unusually 
large advances for the time of year. Increases 
which were rather smaller than those in the 
foregoing, but were nevertheless substantial, 
were reported in the leather, rubber, pulp and 
paper, electrical apparatus, non-ferrous metal 
and miscellaneous manufacturing divisions. 
On the other hand, a falling-off was noted in 
animal food, lumber and clay, glass and stone 
factories. The trend in factory employment 
was favourable in all provinces except Saskat- 
chewan; the gains of 12,742 employees reported 
in Ontario and of 5,522 in Quebec were most 
pronounced. 

The unadjusted indexes of employment in 
manufacturing at September 1 in recent years, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, are as fol- 
lows:—1941, 181-5; 1940, 138-4; 1939, 115-3; 
1938, °118*8;. 1937, 121-2; "1936, 105-9; 1935, 
100-8; 1934, 94-3; 1983, 86-8; 19382, 83-1; 
1931, 94°7; 1930, 108-2; 1929, 119-8; 1928, 
115-9 and 1927, 106:8. 

For September 1, 1940, 6,743 manufacturing 
establishments had reported 712,177 men and 
women on their staffs, compared with 691,348 
in the preceding month; this was a gain of 
20,839 workers, or 3 per cent, over August 1, 
1940. 

Logging—Employment in logging camps 
showed seasonal expansion at the beginning 
of September, according to the 404 firms mak- 
ing returns, whose employees aggregated 41,421, 
compared with 39,410 in their last return. 
The increase took place mainly in Quebec, 
with smaller advances in Ontario and British 
Columbia. The number engaged in bush work 
at September 1 was decidedly larger than at 
the same date in 1940, or any other autumn of 
the record except that in 1937. 

Mining —Coal-mining afforded considerably 
more employment and there were small addi- 
tions to the personnel of other non-metallic 
mineral mines, while the extraction of metallic 
ores showed a very slight decline. On the 
whole, there was an increase of 1,650 in the 
staffs of the 415 operators furnishing data; 
they had 85,885 workers at September 1. 
Improvement on a smaller scale had been 
indicated at the beginning of September of a 
year ago, when the index was over eleven 
points lower. 

Communications —Further moderate gain 
was noted in communications, in which the 
companies reporting employed 27,259 persons, 
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as compared with 27,149 in the preceding 
month. Employment on both telephones and 
telegraphs was rather brisker, being at a 
slightly higher level than in any other month 
in the period since 1931. 


Transportattion—Employment in this in- 
dustry again increased, improvement being 
reported in steam railway operation, in local 
transportation and in shipping and stevedor- 
ing. A combined working force of 133,440 
men and women was indicated by the 552 
companies and divisional superintendents fur- 
nishings statistics in this group, as against 
132,344 at August 1. The expansion is not 
equal to the average at September 1 in the 
years since 1920. Nevertheless, the latest 
index is higher than at the same date of last 
autumn, or of any other year since 1930. 


Construction and Maintenance—Building 
construction reported heightened activity, 
while work on the roads and in the track 
departments of the railways decreased. The 
payrolls of the 1,426 contractors whose returns 
were tabulated included 193,331 employees, 
or 8,493 fewer than in the preceding month. 
In the experience of the last six years, the 
decline at September 1 is contra-seasonal; 
prior to 1935, however, the trend at that date 
had been almost uninterruptedly downward, 


the losses probably being associated with har- 
vesting operations. A considerable advance 
had been noted in the same month of last 
autumn, but the index was then over thirty 
points lower than that of 153:9 at the latest 
date; this is the highest figure for September 
in any year since 1931. 


Services——Employment in the service group 
showed little general change; 613 employers 
had 40,978 men and women on their staffs, 
compared with 40,997 at August 1. This slight 
decline is contrary to the usual trend at the 
beginning of September in the years since 
1920. However, the index of employment 
was at the maximum for the early autumn 
in the last twenty-one years. 


Trade.—Retail trade reported a slackening, 
while wholesale thouses showed heightened 
activity. On the whole, merchandising estab- 
lishments afforded more employment, the 
2,204 returns tabulated indicating an increase 
of 632 employees. The reported staffs aggre- 
gated 161,373. Activity was at a higher level 
than at September 1, 1940, although a much 
larger gain in the personnel had then been 
noted. 


Index numbers of employment by industries 
are given in Table III. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of September, 1941 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
at work outside their own trades, or who 
are involved im industrial disputes are ex- 
cluded from these tabulations. As the num- 
ber of unions making returns varies from 
month to month with subsequent variation in 
the membership upon which the percentage 
of unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 


At the end of September reports were 
tabulated from 2,124 labour organizations 
whose total membership was 312,270 persons, 
of whom 8,292 or a percentage of 2:7 were 
idle, contrasted with percentages of 2:4 at 
the end of August, 1941 and 4-4 at the close 
of September, 1940. The September unemploy- 
ment percentage was the lowest for any cor- 
responding month since 1928. 


The percentage of unemployment among 
trade union members has shown a constant 
decline from the close of February to the 
end of August. This favourable trend was 
retarded slightly during September, due in 
part to a pronounced employment contrac- 
tion among fishermen and slight recessions in 
activity in the manufacturing industries and 


among steam railway employees. In Saskat- 
chewan and Alberta there were fractional gains 
over August, while in New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Manitoba and British Columbia there were 
nominal recessions. In Nova Scotia and Que- 
bec the percentage of idleness was identical 
with that of the preceding month. In com- 
parison with September, 1940, employment in 
Quebec, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia attained substantially higher 
levels. In New Brunswick there was improve- 
ment, likewise, although to a somewhat lesser 
degree. A nominal increase was observed in 
Ontario, while in Nova Scotia, there was a 
fractional recession. 


A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. Fractional 
improvement over August was observed in 
Saint John and Regina, while in Halifax the 
percentage of unemployment was _ identical 
with that shown at the end of the previous 
month. A slight contraction in activity was 
apparent among Toronto members; in Mont- 
real, Winnipeg, Edmonton and Vancouver 
there were nominal declines. In contrast with 
September, 1940, pronounced expansion was 
observed in Edmonton and noteworthy ad- 
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vances were in evidence, likewise, in Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Regina and Vancouver. In Toronto 
and Saint John there were nominal contrac- 
tions and in Halifax there was a noteworthy 
employment recession. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
and shows the trend of unemployment from 
January, 1935 to date, shows a continuous 
decline in the curve from the end of February, 
1941 to the close of August, thus reflecting 
improving conditions. In September the curve 
inclined slightly thus manifesting some reces- 
sion in activity. It rested, however, at a sub- 
stantially lower point than at the end of 
September, a year ago, an indication of con- 
siderable employment expansion. 
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clines were observed among soft drink work- 
ers, textile and carpet, leather, woodworkers, 
tailors, metal polishers and iron and _ steel 
tradesmen; among fur workers there were 
noteworthy recessions. A large majority of 
the trades participated in the marked em- 
ployment expansion shown over September, a- 
year ago. Much higher employment levels 
were attained by printing pressmen, garment, 
hat, cap and glove, leather workers and iron 
and steel tradesmen, while on the other hand, 
fur workers, as in the previous comparison, 
reported substantial decreases in work afforded. 

Returns were received from 52 unions of 
coal miners, comprising a total membership of 
20,435 persons, of whom 405, or a percentage 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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Reports were received from 649 unions in 
the manufacturing industries, having a total 
membership of 136,645 persons, of whom, 2,199 
were idle, a percentage of 1:6 in contrast 
with percentages of 1-4 at the close of August 
and 4:4 at the end of September, 1940. In 
comparison with the preceding month, condi- 
tions among general labourers, butchers, meat 
and fish packers and electric current employ- 
ees were slightly improved and among bakers 
and confectioners, printing pressmen, garment 
workers and mine, mill and smeltermen there 
were nominal gains only. Cigar and tobacco, 
hat, cap and glove, rubber, jewellery and gas 
workers were reported as fully engaged, while 
among papermakers and clay, glass and stone 
workers, the percentage of idleness remained 
unchanged. On the other hand, nominal de- 


of 2-0, were idle, in contrast with percentages 
of 2:4 at the end of August and 4:6 at the 
close of September, 1940. In comparison with 
the preceding month, New Brunswick unions. 
were again reported as having adequate work; 
in Nova Scotia the percentage of idleness 
remained unchanged. Among Alberta mem- 
bers there was a minor employment advance, 
while on the other hand, in British Columbia 
there was a nominal decline in activity. Con- 
trasted with conditions at the end of Septem- 
ber, a year ago, New Brunswick members, as 
in the previous comparison, were reported as 
fully engaged; substantial employment ex- 
pansion was reflected in Alberta and British 
Columbia returns. On the other hand, nominal 
contractions were noted in Nova Scotia. 
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From unions in the building and construction 
trades, there were 250 reports received, having 
a combined membership of 36,402 persons. Of 
these, 2,595, or a percentage of 7-1 were idle, 
contrasted with 6:9 per cent in August and 
7-1 per cent at the end of September, a year 
ago. In comparison with August, a slight 
increase occurred for bridge and _ structural 
iron workers; nominal gains were observed 
among electrical workers, and plumbers and 
steamfitters, while fractional declines in 
activity were apparent among bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, carpenters and joiners, 
granite and stonecutters, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers and hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers. A tendency toward slightly 
reduced activity was observed also among 
steam shovel and dredgemen, and among tile 
layers, lathers and roofers there was a moder- 
ate recession. In contrast with September, 
1940, tile layers, lathers and roofers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers, although involving 
comparatively few members, were much more 
active. Employment, likewise, rose substan- 
tially for hod carriers and building labourers; 
among steam shovel and dredgemen, painters 
decorators and paperhangers and plumbers and 
steamfitters there were more moderate in- 
creases. On the other hand, an appreciable 
reduction in activity was observed among 
bricklayers, masons, and plasterers and carpen- 
ters and joiners. Viewed from the percentage 
standpoint, although involving comparatively 
few members, granite and stonecutters reported 
a substantial reduction in work afforded. 


Reports were tabulated from 870 unions in 
the transportation industries, comprising a 
membership of 77,018 persons, of whom, 1,762, 
or a percentage of 2-3 were idle, compared 
with 1:8 per cent at the close of August and 
3-4 per cent at the end of September, 1940. 
In comparison with the preceding month, 
the percentage of idleness among street and 
electric railway employees remained un- 
changed, while among teamsters and chauffeurs 
there was a fractional recession. Steam rail- 
way employees, whose returns constitute over 
77 per cent of the entire group membership, 
reflected a nominal reduction in activity; a 
minor contraction also was noted for naviga- 
tion workers. In comparison with September, 
a year ago, noteworthy advances were observed 
among navigation workers and heightened 
activity although on a smaller scale was 
apparent among steam railway employees; a 
nominal advance, only, was in evidence among 
teamsters and chauffeurs, while street and 
electric railway employees, as in the previous 
comparison, reported an unchanged situation. 

Returns were tabulated from 11 unions of 
retail shop clerks, combining a total member- 


ship of 3,639 persons, of whom, 3, or a per- 
centage of 0-1 were idle, in contrast with a 
fully employed situation at the end of August 
and 0-2 per cent at the close of September, 
a year ago. 

Returns were received from 96 unions of 
civic employees, whose combined membership 
was 10,120, of whom, 46, or a_ percentage 
of 0:5 were idle, in comparison with 0:1 per 
cent in August and -0 per cent at the close 
of September, 1940. 

There were 153 reports tabulated from 
unions in the miscellaneous group of trades, 
whose total membership was 11,919 persons. 
Of these, 176, or a percentage of 1-5 were 
unemployed, compared with percentages of 
2:0 at the end of the previous month and 
3°9 at the close of September, a year ago. 
A minor advance over August was noted 
for stationary engineers and firemen; among 


‘hotel and restaurant employees there was a 


nominal increase only. On the other hand, 
there was a tendency toward reduced activity 
among theatre and stage employees, barbers 
and unclassified workers. In contrast with 
September, 1940, substantial increases in activ- 
ity were manifested by theatre and stage 


TABLE I1—PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Table I shows by provinces the percentage of members, who 
were on an average unemployed each year from 19380 to 1940, inclu- 
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of idleness as that shown at the end of August. 
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TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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unclassified workers reflected a fractional recession. 
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Reports were received from 4 unions of lumber workers and 


There were reports tabulated from 5 unions of fishermen, whose 


total membership was 2,128. 
10-4 were idle, in comparison with 1-5 per cent in August and 5-0 


per cent at the end of September, 1940. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada During September, 1941 


The September report of building permits 
compiled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
includes returns from 178 of the 204 muni- 
cipalities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 167 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 
11 advised that no permits had been issued 
during the month of August while 26 muni- 
cipalities had failed to report at the close of 
October 12th. 

The total value of. permits reported as 
issued in the month of September is 
$12,246,613. Revised values for the month of 
August include returns from 200 municipalities 
and aggregate $12,849,441. Reports were re- 


ceived from 57 of the original 58 muni- 
cipalities and show a value of $8,074,919 for 
September. The corresponding revised value 
for August includes 58 returns and is $9,620,358, 
while the September, 1940 value was $6,478,610. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the nine elapsed months 
of the current year is $101,656,904. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $75,767,076, while their corresponding value 
in 1940 was $58,023,747. 

During the month of September new con- 
struction of all types amounted to 80:2 per 
cent of the total value, while the percentage of 
new residential construction was 41-2. 


TABLE 1.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, SEPTEMBER, 1941 




















Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince t 
Nova New 
mawerd Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
$ $ $ $ $ 
AVePermrts—— Totals Vialuentre ners roe tient atl ie ll mano a aiaaae 12,246,613 2,000 330,507 89,054 2,816,097 
ING we CONSETUCEION. 6 gaa ee ice alee RRS PRee lo eo beceeete 9,826,861 2,000 259 , 750 47,755 2,472,516 
Additions; alterations, Tepalrs. 2... 0.2. cesceecs ceeeees DEAT ORO De Na MY oe, 70,757 41,299 343, 587 
iRestclentialimemmer rena ill a. os chee eats SMR es ods ciate gi 8 5, 808, 206 2,000 253,721 63,491 1,152,838 
UNG WACONSEDHUCLIONN MAT re eae tise Puce een. h mer mee 5, 043, 282 2,000 207,550 36,200 967, 860 
Additions: alterations repairs). o.n). eas. Mae's sleet TOR O24 Her: a Rare: 46,171 27,236 184,978 
Pnstiputionalde ee ORE 2 Rein eek rea mes Stare Relay Etre aE, fe ATA AGO Mae. he 725 13,028 136 , 950 
INS We CODSEEUCELON I Wan Ri LONE Ds 1c eh SAI AEN SO D5 Qin ee ee ae ee case: aaa a avast cclevens 8,150 122,000 
Additions, alterations, repairs. ....... 2. Sieiveen te TO DAUR is 0 oce 5 wise s 725 4,878 14,950 
Womimercialas yl « aeradh ais BEES 5s. Se PRS I Pinay WIRY: Call er 76,061 12,535 353, 169 
INOW CONSELUGELOI ouie elec tinihis are ehees’ ab aha lla aera lone oat ne eee LOT SIEOST | Mier eid 52,200 3,350 263,740: 
Additionsalterations, Tepalrsy sis% sc 'svevics a. sale Wal eens Gy SAO i LONER eee oy oot 23,861 9,185 89,429 
Aidtistrial senna. oan ese a Ree Lees A cea nn tenn toee EPH See al Rccas he, ca aaeciere liters 31s es a eh cveie/ | nai ty PP 1,139,375 
ING wiconstrdetions) sec Fe Sark romaine lsteniatata Sn a een OO aS te Aaa ae G, als) s | Rave Werevevede rans oe] e Bob AVA tee nan 1,111,100 
Additions;alterations; répairsee id. )Ad os pee eee FES ROO te Le Acree cheat cy Ife ere be ts acre aoe foal a: eco T UMN «Ames 28,275 
Other Ballina: hese ses als chee ane ae Vite as ee eee QAP 2OOM Ree e ee er. Ret ess sucks notes cierdiateee ae 33,765 
New constriction... . stains bs « aa pines Amaia a AIS BOWED be catlitbils ie win, sb oie wayere nas AENEAN UG 7,810 
Additicns, alterations, repalrss.n...0 i. 544 dle eihen a AMMOZ One ent Ne ho Rta Wem ne od otis ss ne are alae 25,955 
Provinces (Concluded ) 
Classification of Permits ata ray 
a A askat- T1U1S 
Ontario Manitoba chawan Alberta Cslanibia 
$ $ $ $ $ 

MT Poriiis- POCA Value. re TE Ne ee 6,542,511 488,699 235,025 635, 268 1,107,452 
ING CONSUrUCTIONL Ja oak ht aue ce a om incittoets me eblae 5,130,312 344,425 171,314 464,266 934,529 
Additions, «alterations, VODAILS: . cusses wekios) sis) <jeuedeciesoeted 1,412,199 144,274 63,711 171,002 172,923 
RGSICLOMt TEU Romer oa tond clone te cltecte cle tuclors ciate meee tsi Recetas aN eins ase 2,697,492 349,701 123,357 339, 963 825, 643 
ING WW. CONSURUCULON cian, uci. tieeunl tae ane eae cicusaetpislanaie eat 2,374,916 302, 125 108,594 279,788 764, 194 

A Aditions..Alterations, LEPAILB. 1. cs + ciaeipeiiecs sieser et cei ol 322,576 47,576 14,763 60,175 61,449 
GUGM ELOM AUT e ot tan asios See she Wowie sl oknetols stake ein cin vechcialeaes leva 137,740 8,700 26,000 113,550 37,800 
INGWCOUSULUCUION rs ee chess tine cicahn cette ae ann + otclcis ss 6's NZOMOOORIE, Set epee aes 18,000 111,000 9,800 
Additions, alterations; repairs: . cudelosace dane o Sele 8,740 8,700 8,000 2,550 28, 000 
CEOUNITIOLOI a hs Noah eee Oa oie nicl nea arene Mtcetenster ee e1e Sie lave & 1,648,065 125, 830 D2,400 159,098 120,539 
INGMcCONSEENCTION © cette tuck tate eet uated ncneietnkpesbeicoedain) aati 1, 236, 236 41,350 40,740 51,921 91,550 
Additions; a) Gerations; TODAS. 25 cca e ce hile ss sis-le cei 406, 829 84,480 11,395 107,177 - 28,989 

IST VC RTL EY PR aa ee re Oe et USL Tae ea ee 2,044,087 4,000 32,700 800 106,320 
ING Wo CONSEFUCEIONY Ue Sree a clels. oot ela ale Pee ae RN es acetals 1,387,482 500 3,455 800 56, 050 
Additions, alterations; repairs 4. .4er sie ales <siertiaisiais 656, 605 3,500 PAU EST a) Tee sects ae 50,270 
Other Building eas ssa ikeee ae cts oeale eae ne aa sree ZOniay 468 833 21,857 17,150 
INO WACONSERUCHION: a,c se oe eee meee tenon e eee ei 2,678 450 525 20,757 12: 935 
Additions, alterations: repallBens saris cess isce = cies 17,449 18 308 1,100 4,215 
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TABLE II—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 


INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941 (1926=100) 








Index of 
Value of 
Building 
Permits 


Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 
Materials 


Index of 
Value of 
Building 
Permits 


Average 
Index of 
Wholesale 
Prices of 
Building 
Materials 


First 9 
months 


if a | | re ee | | me | a | ES 


Value of Building 
Permits issued 
Year 
September fk oP 
194 bs Fy 12,246,613 |101, 656,904 
1940.5. aes. 10,311,038 | 81,729,310 
19398 ee. 4,135,624 | 43,911,494 
1938 Rw em 5,285,997 | 43,183,393 
UY CON ese 5,111,780 | 42,960, 983 
1936... :... 3,657,271 | 30,683,412 
1935. ee: 8,331,915 | 36,680,796 
1934. 2,281,874 | 19,715,146 


RS Wr wwO PO 


BS OS Sr Or1 orc Co 
Sr O71 or co © Or Ww O 


Value of Building 
Permits issued 
Year 

First 9 

September misat he 
1933 5....0% 1,986,903 | 16,394,014 
1932244 2,449,735 | 35,026,199 
1931. e823 10,407,999 | 88,602,995 
1930..2.,.5 11,093,020 |126,361,350 
19729) oct. 17,117,017 |186,011,017 
1928. 20,374,149 |165, 621, 634 
19242 3....05 14,462,243 |141, 152,535 
192652).48 11,047,503 |120, 163,936 


(‘) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


(2) Data not yet available. 


TABLE III—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 


SEPTEMBER, 1941, AND IN SEPTEMBER, 1940 


“N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 


Cities 


be 
Prince Edward Island— 


Charlottetowne.. oc eete (ies eae 


Nova Scotia— 


Ale NONE Rem | Oey aa ee ek 
iNew: Glasgow. gt cus -Ameee ie o e s 
BS ydneyine. Gas Seen hee ee Oa, 


New Brunswick— 


HTS ericton uk. cde wade tomes aus 


Ontario— 


Bellevallet sy Pupase o. stsicweema ste. 
mL SEAN DIOLS suet eeu he Sei. cry 
Chatham....... ee ORT RN TR 


OUOLD I. time ten Im. meee bia ce 


PEIN StON arses ee eas ene eee ea 
PISAECHONORG ee ey tr oc Ieee. 
SONG ON... eit a aad ds © Paneer wis): 


*Peterborough 


ORD UAT LUE 4 AA sel time ie sins 





Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


1941 


2,200 


194, 698 
26,520 
32,850 


2,475 
27,725 
49,989 


975,050 
366, 635 
79,610 
126, 100 
60,550 
27,729 


59,800 
14,606 
15, 230 
70,098 
17,318 
19, 665 
255, 837 
45,056 
51,139 
92,425 
48,465 
982,150 
14,111 
131,705 
76,641 
78,295 
17,620 


September | September 


1940 


40,000 


82,682 
11,890 
23,785 


1,025 
105, 430 
18, 865 


974,090 
118,846 
26, 225 
40,500 
25,065 
6,690 


5,440 


Cities 


SL OLONCO: of, hus sails ths. nual gl EE LAE 
Hasty York SPwpte akc ita see 
+ Windsor cee ee eee. meron ee 


York Twp seas ty. hea shld ee 
Manitoba— 
TP Tran COM nh es iA ak ee 
Ob. IBOnITaCO! Mateo «> acceso eeemee, 
AAV INDIDCO Con owen, erm as ae 
Saskatchewan— 
* MOOSE Daw Wi eee eR arene 
ROSIN Giron fy oh eee ie pete 


+ Calvary wrens: section es hee atte 


Leth Bridges ters ine eters 
IM 6GiCin6 arate Mice eee 


Prince Ritpertiece.. a eee eee 
TVARCOUVEr toe co eee 


Total 58 Municipalities........... 
Total 35 Municipalities.......... é 





Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


No Report 
122,235 
23,970 
1,022,104 
162,811 
189,982 
17,500 
45,011 
139, 100 


9,875 
42,093 
407,850 


6,634 
55, 688 
59,390 


232, 158 
240, 140 
130,075 

32,895 


16,850 
116,792 


8,074,919 
6,888, 106 


September | September 
1941 


1940 


NN OE i ee, 


18, 129 
141,477 


9,000 
219,425 
203, 100 


3,100 
80,8383 
26,450 


318,288 
180, 445 


6,478,610 
5,609,300 


LL 


“Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
Juty-Aucust RrEcorp 


Ces British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for September, 1941, summarizes the July- 
August employment situation in Great Britain 
as follows:— 


The number of men and boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at August 11 was 116,127. 
As compared with July 14 there was a reduc- 
tion of 3,273 in the number of wholly unem- 
ployed men on the register; the number of 
boys, however, showed an increase of 5,738, 
due mainly to the registration of boys who 
had left school at the end of the summer 
term. Of the total of 98,737 men registered 
as wholly unemployed, 32,345 had been classi- 
fied by interviewing panels as unsuitable for 
ordinary industrial employment. 

The number of men and boys registered as 
on short time or otherwise temporarily 
suspended from work on the understanding 
that they were shortly to return to their 
former employment numbered 15,566, showing 
a decrease of 5,296 as compared with July 1. 
Those registered as unemployed casual workers 
(being persons who normally seek their liveli- 
hood by jobs of short duration) numbered 
11,982, an increase of 977 as compared with 
July 14. 

For women and girls the corresponding 
figures at August 11 were 103,644 wholly unem- 
ployed (of whom 3,623 had been classified by 
interviewing panels as unsuitable for normal 
full-time employment, and 4,154 had been 
classified as unable for good cause to transfer 
to another area although employment was 
not likely to be available locally), 22,384 
temporarily stopped and 586 unemployed 
casual workers. As compared with July 14 
the numbers wholly unemployed showed a 
decrease of 6,644 amongst women and an 
increase of 4,373 amongst girls (the latter 
being mainly due to the registration of school- 
leavers), those temporarily stopped a decrease 
of 2,781 and unemployed workers a decrease 
of 85. 

The number of applicants for unemploy- 
ment benefit or allowances on the registers at 
August 11 was 191,178, as compared with 
207,311 at July 14, and 619,507 at August 
12, 1940. . 

United States 


In a statement issued on October 31, the 
United States Secretary of Labour, Miss 
Frances Perkins, reported that defence produc- 
tion continued to expand and all manufactur- 


ing industries combined showed an employ- 
ment rise of approximately 218,000 workers 
from mid-August to mid-September. It was 
stated, however, that the increase for all 
manufacturing was of slightly less than the 
usual seasonal proportions, as the expansion 
in heavy metals and machinery industries 
tapered off. Silk and rayon goods and hosiery, 
experienced substantial employment disloca- 
tions, and the increase in the automobile 
industry was less than usual in accordance 
with the effort to conserve critical and 
strategic raw materials. 


Total civil non-agricultural employment in 
September amounted to 40,065,000, an increase 
of approximately 439,000 over August. This 
represented the sixth consecutive month in 
which employment exceeded all _ previous 
levels. Non-agricultural employment has 
shown an increase of 3,537,000 workers since 
September, 1940, and now exceeds the Septem- 
ber, 1929 peak by 2,595,000. 

Substantial employment gains over the past 
year were reported by all major industrial 
groups. The largest increase took place in 
manufacturing where 1,907,000 workers have 
secured jobs since September, 1940. Construc- 
tion employment rose 446,000; trade showed 
an increase of 338,000 workers; and the 
transportation and public utilities group 
reported a gain of 245,000. Federal, State and 
local Government services employed approxi- 
mately 376,000 more civilian workers than at 
this time last year. This record increase in 
non-agricultural employment took place while 
the armed forces of the nation were expand- 
ing rapidly. There were 1,992,000 in the 
armed forces in September, a rise of 1,358,000 
since September, 1940. 

The defence program has caused a marked 
alteration in the industrial distribution of the 
manufacturing labour force, as evidenced by 
the fact that there are now more workers 
employed in the durable than in the non- 
durable goods industries. From September, 
1940, to September, 1941, durable goods 
employment rose 31:5 per cent, to a total of 
5,478,300, while employment in non-durable 
goods manufacturing rose only 12:9 per cent, 
to a total of 5,221,600. A year ago the 
number employed in non-durable goods manu- 
facturing was considerably higher than that 
for durable goods, and even at the peak of 
the 1929 boom, non-durable goods employ- 
ment was larger than that in the durable 
goods industries. 

Employment in 18 strategic industries 
handling a greater part of the defence orders 
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continued the steady increase which began in 
June, 1940. The aggregate gain in these 
private defence industries since the beginning 
of the defence program was 1,045,700 wage 
earners, an advance of 65 per cent. All 
manufacturing industries combined increased 
employment by 2,562,100 wage earners or 
31-5 per cent over this same period. 

A sharp rise in shipbuilding employment 
over August was partly a result of a settle- 
ment of a labour dispute at one of the major 
shipyards. The rate of expansion in both 
shipbuilding and aircraft has been at a high 
level since the first of the year. Recent 
increases in employment in machine tool 
plants have been of smaller proportions than 
those shown early in the defence program, 
indicating that the industry may be approach- 
ing peak employment under existing plant 
facilities. The canning and preserving indus- 
try reported a gain of 40,000 wage earners 
from August to September, a rise of greater- 
than-the-usual seasonal proportions. Employ- 
ment in this industry was 31 per cent over the 
September, 1940, level. The automobile 
industry showed a considerably smaller 
increase from August to September than in 
the corresponding period of last year. Output 
in that industry during the new model season, 
although lower than in 1940, remains slightly 
higher than in the similar period of 1939. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
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employment increased slightly in bituminous 
coal mining, but remained at the August level 
in anthracite mining. Pay rolls in both these 
industries declined slightly as a result of the 
Labour Day holiday and labour difficulties. 
Employment and pay rolls increased contra- 
seasonally in quarrying and non-metallic 
mining. In wholesale trade employment and 
pay rolls showed virtually no change. In 
retail trade, while the increase was less than 
usual for the month of September, both 
employment and pay rolls were at significantly 
higher levels than last year. 

Employment on _ construction projects 
financed from appropriations to regular 
Federal agencies rose to 962 000 in the month 
ending September 15, a gain of 79,000 over 
the preceding month. The number of con- 
struction workers employed on the U.S. Hous- 
ing Authority program showed a slight gain 
while decreases were reported on the P.W.A. 
program and on construction projects financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Twelve thousand additional workers found 
jobs on state-financed road projects. Pre- 
liminary estimates indicate that 24,000 persons 
were added to executive service pay rolls for 
September, while the number of men in the 
armed forces increased by 48,000. On relief 
programs of the Federal Government decreased 
employment was reported on all except the 
student-work program. 


RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


Lypvsrriar agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazeTTE from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment drawn up 
and verbally agreed to by representatives of 
the employers and workers are also included. 
Verbally accepted agreements are so indicated. 


Mining 
Dawson, YuKOoN.—THE YUKON CONSOLIDATED 


GoLp CorporATION LIMITED AND THE Com- 
MITTEE OF EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement following strike, federal concilia- 
tion and further negotiations, effective from 
August 8, 1941. Hours are 9 per day, except 
power plant operators, etc., 8 per day. Over- 
time for hourly paid employees, time and one- 
half. Hourly wage rates are from 50 cents for 


labourers to 80 cents for winchmen (operating 
season) and head welder in machine shop. .A 
cost-of-living bonus is also provided for. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


Prince Rupert, B.C.—Canapdian FISH AND 
Cotp Storack CompANy LIMITED AND THE 
Fiso Packers’ Fepera, Union, No. 49. 


Amendment of agreement (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
February, 1940, page 169) effective July 16, 
1940. Instead of the bonus of $1 per week for 
freezer men and ice stowers, these employees to 
be paid 2 cents per hour extra. All employees 
to be paid a wartime bonus of 24 cents per hour. 
Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Wuitsy, Onrario—A CrrtTaAIN TANNERY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL FuR AND LEATHER 
Workers’ UNION. 


Agreement from May 31, 1941, to May 31, 1942, 
and thereafter from year to year subject to 
notice. Hours: 50 per week. Wages: minimum 
of 35 cents for first 44 months’ work, thereafter 
40 cents per hour; an increase of 3 cents per 
hour for all time workers and 5 per cent for 
piece workers; for employees under 21 years, 30 
cents per hour first four months, 35 cents there- 
after. Provision is made for seniority, no dis- 
crimination, and settlement of giievances. 
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Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


MonrtreaL, Quesec—THeE MontreaL Dress 
MANUFACTURERS GUILD AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL LapIEs’ GARMENT WorKERS’ UNION, 
LocaL 205 (Curters) anp Locat 262 
(DRESSMAKERS). 


Under the terms of the agreement made in 
1940 (Lazour GAZETTE, October, 1940, page 968), 
an arbitration award, effective September 2, 
1941, grants an increase of $3 per week to 
cutters and increases of 5 per cent to all other 
workers (both week and piece workers). A 
supplementary award, effective September 22, 
1941, grants a supplementary increase of 23 
per cent to all week workers other than cutters, 
the total increase from both awards to these 
workers to be at least $1.25 per week; under 
this supplementary award, all piece workers 
(except cutters) to receive a supplementary 
increase of 24 per cent. 


CoRNWALL, OnTARIO—A CrrTAIN CURTAIN AND 
Drapery MANUFACTURER AND THE UNITED 
TextitE Workers or Canapa, Locau No. 11. 


Agreement (following a strike) effective from 
September 10, 1941, to September 9, 1942, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
Hours are 50 per week; overtime at time and 
one-quarter for first two hours and time and 
one-half thereafter. No change is made in the 
basie wage rates effective before the agreement. 
Tf necessary to change the general wage level, 
such adjustment to be negotiated and to be 
vuided by the principles of P.C. 7440. Provision 
is made for negotiations between the parties, 
seniority rules, etc. 


Collective Agreement Act, Quebec 


The following agreements and amendments 
of agreements have recently been made obliga- 
tory by Orders in Council and are summarized 
in the next article— 
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Bakers, Granby (amendment). 

Furniture Industry, Province of Quebec 
(amendment). | 

Ornamental Iron and Bronze Industry, Mont- 
real. . 

Building Trades, Chicoutimi and Lake St. 
John District (amendment). 

Building Trades, Three Rivers (amendment). 

Longshoremen (Inland and Coastal Naviga- 
tion, Montreal (amendment). 

Retail Stores, Quebec (amendment). 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Chicoutimi and 
Lake St. John Counties. 

Barbers, Farnham, Cowansville, Bedford and 
Sweetsburg. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe. 

Barbers and Hairdressers, Joliette. 

Funeral Undertakers, Montreal 
ment). 


(amend- 


Industrial Standards Acts 


The following schedules have recently been 
made binding by Orders in Council and are 
summarized in a special article below.— 


Women’s Cloak and Suit Industry, Province 
of Ontario (amendment). 

Hard Furniture Industry, 
Ontario. 

Carpenters, Ottawa. 

Plasterers, Ottawa (amendment). 

Barbers, St. Catharines, Thorold, Merritton 
and Port Dalhousie. 

Barbers, Brampton. 

Taxi Drivers, North 
ment). 

Barbers, Weyburn. 

Beauty Culture Industry, Weyburn. 


Province’ of 


Battleford (amend- 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 

the Lasour Gazerrn, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 19388. Agreements and regulations under 
the “ Collective Labour Agreements Act’’, the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934”, continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 


have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operaticns, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
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in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee is 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour Gazerre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of five new agreements and the 
amendment of eight agreements, all of which 
are summarized below. A request for the 
extension of a new agreement for barbers and 
hairdressers at Three Rivers was published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, October 25. 
Requests for amendments to the following 
agreements were published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette as follows: building trades in 
Chicoutimi and the Lake St. John district, 
building trades in the Hull district, the retail 
fur manufacturing industry in Montreal, in 
the issue of October 4: barbers and_hair- 
dressers at Quebec and barbers at Montreal, 
in the issue of October 18; garages and service 
stations in Montreal, in the issue of October 
25; garages and service stations in Quebec, in 
the issue of October 31. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baxers, Granpy—An Order in Council, 
dated October 9, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, October 11, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these workers 
(LaBour GazertTr, October, 1938, page 1170, 


and October, 1940, page 1075) by increasing 
the weekly wage rates by $2 per week, making 
the minimum rates for bakers from $14 for 
lowest paid to $24 for first baker in bakeries 
employing four or more men; apprentices 
from $8 during first six months to $14 during 
fourth year; salesmen on commission, a guar- 
anteed minimum of $16 per week. 


If board and lodging supplied by the em- 
ployer he may not charge more than $7 per 
week in town and $5 in the country. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Furniture INpustry, PRovINCE OF QUEBEC. 
—An Order in Council, dated October 9, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 28, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GaAzETTE, 
December, 1940, page 13811). 


Minimum hourly wage rates from November 
1, 1941: in zone 1, a minimum of 20 cents per 
hour (an increase of 2 cents) and a minimum 
average of 433 cents (an increase of 2 cents) ; 
in zone II, a minimum of 163 cents per hour 
(an increase of 14 cents) and a minimum 
average of 38 cents (an increase of 34 cents) ; 
in zone III, a minimum of 133 cents (an in- 
erease of 14 cents) and a minimum average of 
32 cents fas increase of 3 cents). In computing 
the average wage, that part of any employee’s 
wages which exceeds 604 cents per hour in 
zone I, 55 cents in zone II, and 493 cents in 
zone III shall not be considered. 

Bonus: a cost of living bonus to be paid every 
employee for every hour worked, which shall 
be the equivalent of 10 per cent of his average 
hourly earnings during May, June and July, 
1941. Such bonuses may be used for the pur- 
pose of attaining the average wages provided 
for each zone. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ORNAMENTAL JRON AND Bronze INpustrRY, 
Monrreat.—aAn order in Council, dated Oc- 
tober 9, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 11, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain orna- 
mental iron and bronze manufacturing and 
erecting firms and the Steel Workers’ Organ- 
izing Committee, Local Union 2366. 


This agreement which covers the manufac- 
turing, fabrication and erection of ornamental 
iron, bronze and other metallic materials is to 
be in effect from October 11, 1941, to October 
10, 1942. The territorial jurisdiction com- 
prises the Island of Montreal. Ile Bizard, the 
counties of lAssomption, Terrebone, Laval, 
Deux-Montagnes, Argenteuil, Vaudreuil, Sou- 
langes, Beauharnois, Chateaueuay, Laprairie, 
Chambly, St. John and Iberville. 

Loe 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week, 

Overtime: time and one-half until midnight; 
all other overtime, including all work on Sun- 
days and seven specified holidays, double time. 

Minimum hourly wage rates: mechanics 78 
cents, fitters 68 cents, helpers (shop or field) 
58 cents, erectors 78 cents, 
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For work out of the city, board, room and 


travelling expenses and also travelling time 
during working hours to be paid for by 
employ er. 


Piece-work and all work on a labour con- 
tract basis or for a fixed price are forbidden. 

One apprentice allowed to seven journeymen; 
apprenticeship to be for four years, and ap- 
prentices to be paid from 25 per cent of 
journeymen’s rate during first six months to 
75 per cent during fourth year. 

This agreement is to be administered be the 
Building Materials Industry Joint Committee. 


Construction; Buildings and Structures 


Bumping TRADES, CHICOUTIMI AND LAKE St. 
Joun Disrrictr—An Order in Council, dated 
October 30, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, October 31, amends the 
previous Orders in Council for these trades 
(Lasour Gazette, August, 1941, page 1009). 

Overtime: time and one-quarter, but for the 
duration of the war, the payment of such rate 
shall be made for each day after the vents 
working hour only. © 

Wages: the minimum rate for common 


labourers in zone I is raised from 43 to 45 
cents per hour. 


Buitpine Trapes, THree Rivers—An Order 
in Council, dated September 25, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, October 4, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (LABour Gazerre, May, 1940, page 
497; June, page 609; August, page 866; March, 
1941, page 234, and August, page 1010) by 
adding an additional electrical contractor to 
the parties to the agreement. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze INbDUSTRY, 
MontreaL.—sSee above under “ Manufactur- 
ing: Metal Products ”’. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN (INLAND AND CoasTAL Navt- 
GATION), MontreaL—An Order in Council, 
dated September 25, and published in the 
Quebec Officiai Gazette, October 4, extends 
the term of this agreement (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1939, page 629; February, 1940, page 
173, April, page 391, June, page 610; Febru- 
ary, 1941, page 184, April, page 473, June, page 
705, July, page 854, August, page 1013, and 
September, page 1162) to October 31, 1941. 

Another Order in Council, dated October 16, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 


October 25, again extends the term of this 
agreement to December 31, 1941 


Trade 


Reta Stores, QuEBec.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated October 16, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, October 18, amends 
the previous Orders in Council (Lasour 
GaAzeTTE, October, 1940, page 1076; January, 
1939, page 96, March, page 336, July, page 


729, October, page 1067; January, 1940, page 
69, April, page 391, August, page 867; Febru- 
ary, 1941, page 184, and August, page 1013). 


Bonus: a cost of living bonus equivalent to 


_ 10 per cent of the minimum wage rates of this 


agreement to be paid to employees. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, CHICOUTIMI AND 
Lake St. JoHN Countres—An Order in 
Council, dated October 9, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, October 11, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between Le Syndicat catholique national des 
Maitres Barbiers-Coiffeurs de Chicoutimi et 
de la Baie Ha Ha (The National Catholic 
Union of Master Barbers and Hairdressers of 
Chicoutimi and Ha Ha Bay) and Le Syndicat 
catholique national des Employés Barbiers- 
Coiffeurs de Chicoutimi et de la Baie Ha Ha 
(The National Catholic Union of Employed 
Barbers and Hairdressers of Chicoutimi and 
Ha Ha Bay). 


This agreement (which covers the Counties 
of Chicoutimi and Lake St. John and the 
towns of Roberval, Dolbeau and the village of 
Mistassini and within two miles of them) is 
to be in effect from October 11, 1941 to October 
10, 1942, and thereafter from year to year to 
notice. 

Hours: 61 per week in the county of Chicou- 
timi, 66 in the rest of the territory. 

Minimum wages: journeymen $12 per week 
during first year, $15 with two years experience 
or more, plus 10 per cent of the gross receipts 
made by the employee during the week, plus 
an extra 15 per cent on gross receipts in excess 
of the amount of $20 made by the journeyman; 
for female hairdressers, $12.50 per week plus 
10 per cent commission on gross receipts made 
by her during the week. 

Apprentices to serve three years and to be 
paid from $1 per week during second three 
months to $10 during second half of third year. 

A scale of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers is part of this agreement, 
including a charge of 35 cents for a haircut 
Mondays to Fridays inclusive and 40 cents on 
Saturday. 


BARBERS, FARNHAM, COWANSVILLE, BEDFORD 
AND SWEETSBURG—An Order in Council dated 
October 9, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 18, makes obligatory the 
terms of an agreement between certain master 


barbers and hairdressers and certain em- 
ployees. 
This agreement which covers the barber 


trade in the above municipalities and within one 
mile of them, is to be in effect from October 
18, 1941, to October 17, 1942, and thereafter 
from year to year subject to notice. 


Hours: 584 per week in Farnham and 
Bedford, 61 per week in Cowansville and 
Sweetsbure. 


Minimum wage rate for journeymen barbers: 
$14 per week plus a commission of 50 per cent 
on all gross receipts in excess of $20 made by 
the barber in the week; extra jJourneymen 25 
cents per hour plus 50 per cent commission on 
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all gross receipts in excess of $5 made by him 
in any one day. 

Apprentices ee serve three years and to be 
paid from $2 per week during first six months 
to $12 during second half of third year. 

A scale of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers is part of this agreement, 
including a charge of 35 cents for a haircut. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, St. HYACINTHE. 
—An Order in Council, dated October 9, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 11, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between Le Syndicat national 
catholique des Maitres-Barbiers et Coiffeurs 
de la juridiction de St. Hyacinthe (The 
National Catholic Union of Master Barbers 
and Hairdressers of St. Hyacinthe) and Le 
Syndicat national catholique des Employés- 
Barbiers et Coiffeurs de la juridiction de St. 
Hyacinthe (the National Catholic Union of 
Employed Barbers and Hairdressers of St. 
Hyacinthe). 


This agreement covers the city of St. 
Hyacinthe, and within two miles of it (zone I); 
the town of Drummondville and within 5 miles 
of it except zone VII (zone II); the town of 
Granby and within two miles of it (zone IIT); 
the town of Sorel and within 5 miles of it 
except zones VI and VIII (zone IV); the 
county of Rouville and within five miles of it 
(zone V); the county of St. Hyacinthe and 
within 5 miles of it, except zone V; the town 
of St. Ours, St. Antoine-sur-Richelieu, and 
within 2 miles of them (zone VI); the village 
of St. Cyrille de Wendover and St. Germain 
de Grantham (zone VII); the village of Contre- 
coeur and within 2 miles of it (zone VIII). 
The agreement is to be in effect from October 
11, 1941 to October 10, 1944, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours during which shops may be open are 
fixed for each zone. 

Minimum weekly wage rates for barbers: in 
zone I, $16 plus 50 per cent of receipts over 
$22; in zones II and IV, $15 plus 50 per cent 
of receipts over $22; in zones V, VI, VII and 
VIII, $12 per week. 

Minimum weekly wage rate for ladies’ hair- 
dressers: in zones I, II and III, $12.50; in 
zone IV, $8. 

A scale of minimum prices to be charged 
customers is part of the agreement, including 
rates for haircuts from 25 cents in the rural 
oe to 40 cents on Saturdays in zones II and 


Apprenticeship to be for two years, appren- 
tices to be paid from $7 per week during 
second six months to $11 during second half 
of second year. 


BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS, JOLIETTE.— 
An Order in Council, dated October 9, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 18, makes obligatory the terms of an 
agreement between L’Association des barbiers 
et coiffeurs de Joliette (The Association of 
Barbers and Hairdressers of Joliette) and Le 
Syndicat catholique et national des employés 
barbiers, coiffeurs et coiffeuses des comtés de 
Joliette, Berthier, l’Assomption et Montcalm 
(The National Catholic Union of Employed 
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Barbers and Hairdressers of the counties of 


Joliette, Berthier, l’Assomption and Mont- 
calm.) 
This agreement which covers the above 


counties is to be in effect from October 18, 
1941, to October 17, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 63 per week. 

Minimum wage rates: for barbers $12 per 
week ‘plus 50 per cent of receipts in excess of 
$20 made by the barber; ladies’ hairdressers 
(female) $10 per week; extra employees 40 
cents per hour. 

A scale of minimum prices which must be 
charged customers is part of the agreement, 
including a charge of 25 cents for a haircut on 
Mondays to Thursdays inclusive and 35 cents 
on Fridays and Saturdays. 

Apprenticeship to be for three years, appren- 
tices to be paid from $7.50 per week during 
second six months to $12 after 18 months. 


FuNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MontreaL.—An 
Order in Council, dated, September 25, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 4, extends the term of this agreement 
(Lasour GazertTe, June, 1940, page 610, May, 
1941, page 593, and October, page 1316 to 
January 4, 1942.) 


Parity Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the parity 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Order in Council, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
October 4, 11 and 31: 


Chicoutimi & Lake St. 


Building trades, 
John district. 

Barbers, Hull (amendment). 

Retail Stores, Quebec (amendment). 

Building trades, Sherbrooke (amendment). 

Aluminum industry, Shawinigan Falls 
(amendment). 

Retail Stores, Magog (amendiment). 

Millinery industry, Montreal (amendment). 


Notices were published: in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, October 4, 11, 18 and 25, that 
authorization was given by Order in Council 
for the parity committees to levy assessments 
on employers and employees parties to the 
following agreements: 


Funeral undertakers, Montreal (amend- 
ment). 

Barbers, Hull. 

Longshoremen (inland and coastal naviga- 
tion) Montreal. 

Barbers & Hairdressers, Chicoutimi & Lake 
St. John district (amendment). 

Barbers, Rouyn & Noranda (amendment). 

Clerks & Accountants, Jonquiere, etc. 
(amendment). 

Retail Stores, Magog. 


Fur Industry (retail), Montreal. 
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INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in Ontario and Saskatchewan 


N six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 
has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and of amendments to them 
are given in the Lasour Gazertr, October, 
1940, page 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


Ontario 
Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


WomMEN’s CLoAk AND Suir Inpusrry, Prov- 
INCE OF Ontrario—An Order of the Industry 
and Labour Board, dated September 30, 1941, 
and published in The Ontario Gazette, Octo- 
ber 4, amends the Order for this industry 
(Lasour Gazerts, March, 1939, page 337; 
February, 1938, page 216, and February, 1937, 
page 219). 


Wages: effective from October 14, 1941, in- 
creases of 14 per cent are added to the basic 
wage rates of the schedule. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Harp Furniture Inpustry, Province or 
Ontario—An Order in Council, dated Octo- 
ber 10, and published in The Ontario Gazette, 
October 25, makes binding the terms of a 
new schedule for the hard furniture industry 


throughout the province, to be in effect from 
October 16, 1941, to October 15, 1942. 

The schedule is similar to the one previ- 
ously in effect and summarized in the Lasour 
GaZzETTE, December, 1940, page 1313, and 
March, 1940, page 285, with these exceptions: 

Wages: for class B employees (that is male 
employees who have had less than four years’ 
experience in the industry and who are under 
21 years of age or were under 21 years when 
they began to work in the industry, and for 
all female employees), the minimum rates are 
unchanged from the previous schedule, these 
rates being 19 cents per hour during first year 
of employment, 23 cents during second year, 
26 cents during third year, and 29 cents during 
fourth year of employment. For class A em- 
ployees (that is all other employees), the 
minimum average rate is now 47 cents in 
zone I and 45 cents in zone II (increases of 
2 cents per hour); and the minimum rate is 
40 cents in zone I and 88 cents in zone II. 


Bonus: for class B employees, there is a 
cost of living bonus of 10 per cent of the 
minimum rates for this class; for class A 
employees, a cost of living bonus of 5 cents 
per hour over the minimum rates. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, OTTAwA.—An Order in Council. 
dated October 10, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, October 25, amends the 
previous Order in Council (Lasour Gazerre, 
October, 1941, page 1317) by excluding from 
the terms of this schedule work done by 
members of the regular maintenance staff of 
a manufacturing, industrial or service institu- 
tion or by other employees of such an insti- 
tution who have been on the payroll and 
working steadily for six months prior to the 
date they are assigned to carpentry work. 


PLASTERERS, OrraAwa.—An Order in Council, 
dated October 10, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, October 25, amends the 
previous Order in Council for this industry 
(Lasour GAzETTE, October, 1941, page 1317) 
by excluding from the terms of this schedule 
work done by members of the regular main- 
tenance staff of a manufacturing, industrial or 
service institution or by other employees of 
such an institution who have been on the pay- 
roll and working steadily for a period of six 
months prior to the date on which they are 
assigned to such plastering work. 
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Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, St. CATHARINES, THOROLD, MeEr- 
RITTON AND Port DatHousm—An Order in 
Council, dated October 10, and published in 
The Ontario Gazette, October 25, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and hours 
and prices for the barbering industry in the 
city of St. Catharines, the towns of Thorold, 
Merritton and Port Dalhousie and the subur- 
ban area lying within three miles of them, to 
be in effect from November 4, 1941, “ during 
pleasure ”. 


Hours are those during which barber shops 
are permitted to be open by municipal by- 
laws of the city of St. Catharines. 

Minimum wage rates for full-time: barbers: 
$25 per week, or $15 per week plus 50 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $22 from the 
work of the employee plus an additional 10 
per cent of such proceeds in excess of $30. 
Wage rates are also set for part-time barbers. 

A scale of minimum prices is included, of 
which 45 cents is the price of a haircut or 
trim for adults. 


Barsers, Brampron.—An Order in Council, 
dated October 10, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, October 25, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages, hours and 
prices for the barbering industry in the town 
of Brampton, to be in effect from November 4, 
1941, “ during pleasure”. 


Hours are those during which barber shops 
are permitted to be open by municipal by-law. 

Minimum wage rates for full-time barbers: 
$18 per week, or $18 per week plus 50 per cent 
of the proceeds in excess of $19 from the 
work of the employees. Wage rates are also 
set for part-time barbers. 

A scale of minimum prices is included, of 
which 40 cents is the price of a haircut or 
trim for adults. 


Saskatchewan 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 

Taxt Drivers, NortH BattTierorp.—An 
Order in Council, approved September 8, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, Sep- 
tember 30, amends the previous Order in 
Council for this industry (Lasour Gazerts, 
August, 1940, page 871, and September, page 
974) by providing changes (in most cases 
increases) in the prices to be charged cus- 
tomers for taxi service. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, WrypurN.—An Order in Council, 
approved October 9, and published in The 
Saskatchewan Gazette, October 31, makes 


binding the terms of a schedule of hours, 
wages and charges for the barbering industry 
in the city of Weyburn, to be in effect from 
November 10, 1941, “ during pleasure”. 


Hours: 52 per week. 


Overtime: 40 cents per hour, plus bonus 
described below. 


Minimum wage rates: for full-time experi- 
enced employees, $16 per week plus bonus; 
for full-time inexperienced employees, $9 per 
week during first six months and $11 during 
second six months, plus bonus. Rates are 
also set for part-time workers. In addition to 
these weekly rates, each employee to be paid 
a bonus equivalent to the amount by which 
65 per cent of all charges made for work done 
by such employee during each week exceeds 
the amount paid to such employee for his 
work. 


A scale of minimum charges to customers is 
included, of which 40 cents is the charge for 
a haircut for adults. 


Not more than one part-time or inexperi- 
enced employee may be employed for each 
three or fraction thereof full-time employees. 


Beauty Cutture Inpustry, WrYBuRN.—An 
Order in Council, approved October 9, and 
published in The Saskatchewan Gazette, Octo- 
ber 31, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
of hours, wages and charges for the beauty 
culture industry in the city of Weyburn, to 
be in effect from November 10, 1941, “ during 
pleasure ”. 


Hours: work may be done in this industry 
between 9 a.m. and 6 p.m., Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Friday, between 9 a.m. and 
12.30 noon on Wednesday, and between 9 a.m. 
and 9 p.m. on Saturday. 


Overtime: 40 cents per hour, plus bonus 
described below. 


Minimum wage rates: for full-time experi- 
enced employees, $13 per week plus bonus; 
for inexperienced employees, from $9 per week 
during first four months to $12 during third 
four months, plus bonus. Rates are also set 
for part-time employees. In addition to these 
weekly rates, each employee to be paid a 
bonus equivalent to the amount by which 
50 per cent of all charges made for work done 
by such employee during the week exceeds 
the amount paid to such employee for his 
work. 

A scale of minimum charges to customers is 
included. 

Not more than one part-time employee for 
each three or fraction thereof full-time em- 
ployees may be employed by any employer. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 
of December 31, 1934. The Fair Wages 
Order in Council contains certain conditions 
marked “A” which are applicable to contracts 
for building construction work, and certain 
other conditions marked “B” which apply 
in the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of various classes of Government supplies and 
equipment. 

On May 21, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” con- 
ditions which had been in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1984, and establishing increased rates of 
35 cents and 25 cents respectively for male 
and female workers over eighteen years of 
age. It also made provision for a system of 
permits to employ beginners and handicapped 
workers at sub-standard rates, and provided 
penalties for non-compliance with the pre- 
scribed rates. 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
by the passage of Order in Council P.C. 7679 
and minimum rates were prescribed for all 
employees of Government contractors and 
subcontractors. (The full text of this Order 
in Council appears at pages 1226 and 1227 of 
the Lasour Gazertr for October.) 

The four major changes made by the new 
Order are: (1) the application of the minimum 
rates to all employees of contractors and sub- 
contractors throughout an establishment of 
which any part may be engaged on Govern- 


ment orders, and not only as previously to 


those employees actually engaged on Govern- 
ment work; (2) the addition of a new mini- 
mum wage rate of 20 cents an hour for em- 
ployees under 18 years of age whose rates 
previously had been set by provincial regula- 
tion; (3) the authorization of special begin- 
ners’ rates; and (4) the exemption from the 
necessity of obtaining beginners’ permits 
unless the number of beginners exceeds a quota 
of 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees in any establishment. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
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in 1924, were superseded in 1930, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned: by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Hight-Hour Day Act, 1930.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1935,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1936. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms following :— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 1930 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. ‘Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 

The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned in the terms of 
contract. 

Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages rates for over- 
time and as to the proper classification of apv 
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work for the purposes of wages and hours, In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he thas filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council.to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
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“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 


fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours, 


and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include -fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. 

Contracts for shipbuilding and repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supphes for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded . 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued weekly through the office .of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. 
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Schedules Prepared and Contracts 
Awarded During October 


During the month of October, the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Gov- 
ernment departments (other than the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply referred to 
above) appear hereunder :— 


Group “A” ContTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 


-hours shall not be exceeded on this work, and 


also specify that the rates of wages set out there- 
in are “minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as exempt- 
ing contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instance where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT oF PuBLic WorRKS. 


Construction of a temporary office building 


‘ (No. 5) on Preston street and Carling avenue, 


Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Construction Co., Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. Date 
of contract, October 7, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $439,300 and unit prices for addi- 
tional work. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Pigott 


Per hour 

Asbestos Insulation Workers... .. .. .. .. .. $0 70 
Brick and hollow tile layers: 

Uipate September 30; 194i y nace. cas 1 05 

On and after October 1, 1941.. 1 10 


Brick and hollow tile scp hidiber Gihing 
and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and joiners: 
Wate dulys ole l94iew. . 
On and after August 1, 
Cement finishers.. Be Ee 
Cement and concrete mixer Bperntene 
Steam .. rare 
Electric or faa Raid Sg 
Drivers.. 
Driver, horse pd tart. Tete esd tet aoe 
NOR Verre Leal ano WarODMe vec) sae eco ice es Ee 
Electricians aise: poheest Saat ore 
Labourers.. .. 
Lathers Copel. 
Linoleum layers.. 4 
Hoist operators—tower foci 
Engineers operating steam: 
Singlegore GQOUDLGmLUrUNGS) vomae) ale sla ae 
Rmememnen= SLAbIONRIY:. Se tet se ce ce se 
Motor truck drivers.. § 
Motor truck driver and Vaicks: 
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or elec.) .. 
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Per hour 
Ornamental iron workers... 0 60 
Painters and glaziers . 0 70 
Plasterers. . Se aN ES AEE so Note Sts 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers ren and tempering 
material)... Ag 0 50 
Plumbers an Pe iiier,. 1 05 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. nats ae tabs Mee: 0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent; comp.. .. 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal: 
Up; to,,September 30) 1941...) t.. . 5.1) 0 92 


On and after October 1, 1941.. .. .. .. 0 95 
Sheet metal workers: 


Up to September 30, 1941.. .. .. .. .- 0 92 

On and after October 1, 1941.. 0 95. 
Steam shovel engineers. . 1 00: 
Steam shovel cranemen.. : 0 75. 
Steam shovel firemen... .. .. .. >. 0 80: 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50: 
Terrazzo layers.. A sears 0 75 
Terrazzo layers Guishow. ond. halpere. 0 60 
Waxers and polishers (floors).. .. .. «2 «+ 0 50 





Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Burnt Church, Northumberland Co., NB. 
Name of contractors, Diamond Construction 
Co., Ltd., Fredericton, N.B. Date of contract, 
October 2, 1941. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $14,606. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths S88. *Ska7 es, Fa ASO $0 55 
Blacksmithses rel persian s. os. se tele ote 0 40 
Boatmen* (row DOAt) ee tect aa tet ec ae et oot ote ae 0 35 
Per day 
Divers (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. 14 00 
Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
f Per hour 
Driverssees. & Re Sa. Na Aen ieee 0 35 
Driver, horse bad carte Aah Ae ieee ie dem aa tant 0 50 
Drivers team “and WasOMns se ss va isl sll ate 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 


Single or double drums .. .. . 0 
Three or more drums.. 5 0 
Engineers, crane Seding? gas or OK. 0 
Labourers.. .. .. HES <4 8 EE ORS 0 
Motor boat pono 0 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 
Motor truck driver and exis 1 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, Beene 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
cutting and fitting Nag aeeay te 
Watchmen.. Anime 


Ok mR WD sAI 
aTWvon ade 





Construction of an extension to wharf and 
shed at Port Hardy, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, Victoria Pile Driving Co., Lid., 
Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, October 7, 
1941. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,471.30. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


8 Per hour 
Pile driver foremen.. $1 324 
Pile driver engineers... Pay 1 20 
BNetdriver MECN, . 0. seu ss, 24, os , ieee 1 07% 
Pile driver. boomman.., ..entieans sath “s 1 074 
Bilesdriver bridg@eman... s0. +6. iss wu oe, SaaS 1 074 
Pile driver firemen.. is oe, Sane 0 76} 
MERGURERSIS. a. suse asses nae oats aleeihe as 0 45 
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Per hour 

Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

SSTCAIN. cates boc w seus <8 0 wlio is EO CEES 0 65 

Gas or clectt: Stn < ane once eee 0 50 
Cement, ‘finishers’?>.in@5." Seeeinee cn eaee. fe 0 60 
Wiss GOIN ON) si ds lomw. cisduretow hie, nods Se eaves wats tate 0 40 
Sheet metal won. os. UM eoieete. Ades 0 65 


Construction of new signal building for the 
Department of National Defence at R.C.E. 
B.C. Name of con- 
Shockley, Vancouver, 
B.C. Date of contract, October 10, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $56,414 and unit prices. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


Esquimalt, 
Ernest H. 


Barracks, 
tractor, Mr. 


contract as follows:— 
Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. $1 124 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


and tempering mortar).. .. .. «. «- 0 50 
Oarpenters. 9nd. joinersie accuse hee <deedacs 0 90 
Cement finishers... .. .. S62 Ste 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer  Webeca tons: 

Steam.. UST EOE Se. cee 0 70 

Gas.,or-elecath.s tl 42 . todeenonebe. 0 55 
Drivers.. Ba teiese da ate Shi oe 0 45 
Driver, horse and are, AP es ai be i eB 2h 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. ate 0 85 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. Ss 1 00 
A DOULEIS. cee cee sion se Ne Dee lae cee ee homes 0 45 
Lathers—metalicss weit oc? omen thee le eee 0 75 
athers=w.ood.is pi.cieeeaikes | ic poke. Micke Me eee 0 75 
Linoleum layers.. 0 75 
Motor truck drivers.. ; 0 50 
Motor truck driver and face x 1 50 
Ormamental iron workers;..°%..0:6 sq ceiyes fee 0 75 
Painters: (Spray. sets aesich oetasataseltiede cubensis 0 75 
Painters and PARE cores aan: that ask oudeciseet tee oe 0 65 
Plasterers. . 3 aiattiee Siateelel teteanele 0 90 
Plasterers’ helper Pig cut aati oe hee 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. s 3 1 00 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ oe bees “Call men 

assigned to help tradesmen).. iy 0 50 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: compe: 0 50 
Rooiers;isheet: metals. 9.4 see suelo 0 90 
Sheet metal: -workers.ai'ls.file. :ke.cthtade oes ee 0 90 
Stonecutterss.. cawicrocick. seks omega leeks 0 80 
Stonemasons.. 3 1 124 
Stonemasons’ hélpes ccs ‘and Senne 

mortar).. Nie s besiod Soucumets 0 50 
Structural steel workers... wise obiacepllog aise diate/sio3 1 124 
‘Tile setters—asphalt.. .. .. 0 75 
Tile setters’ helpers Sor men n assigned to: help 

tradesmen).. ere eas 0 50 
Watchmen.. .. . SEE fete 0 45 
Waxers and nalishers (hoon oaicsrcmieve Kole 0 50 
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improvement and 


dredging at Dartmouth, N.S. Name of con- 
tractors, J. P. Porter & Sons, Ltd., Montreal, 
P.Q. Date of contract, October 17, 1941. 
Amount of contract, approximately $214,340. 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 


contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Biackensith 5 SOS, (Gs Giiecien, ea oe abi A aGure 
Boatman (rowboat)... weirs Skee eee «te 0 40 
Blaeksmith- helpers: 2.2 foes ene, ates 0 45 
WOriVer vale eee Selle tne Bate 0 40 
Driver (horse and Heart Sighs cette 0 55 
Driver (team and waroa).. aapipye 0 75 
Per day 

Diver (full day’s pay to be allowed whether 
employed full or part time).. so Jeterirew eed 4200 

Diver’s tenders (full day’s pay to he aitowed 
whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Pee hour 
Drillijronner iguswese cs ei orkdstranehs sc e< 0 50 

Engineers pooner steams 

Single or double drum.. be 0 65 
Three or more drums.. Hela ls ges 0 75 
Engineers (crane: steam, gas., elect) AE 0 70 
Enginemen Spied pak ee Wed Ox TRS 0 50 
Labourers... .. . ; 0 40 
Motor boat one So. SOR One 0 45 
Hoist operator—tower (gas. or elec.).. .. 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . BIA OE: had 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and iniekt) Be ERE 1 45 
Pile driver and derrick foreman... .. .. .. 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. ; 0 65 


Pile driver and derrick men ate setting, 


and signalling).. it CI MRSS CTR 0 55 
Pile driver and dental firemnds! Ea lies 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick labourers... 0 45 
Steam shovel engineers. . seidelasiee: | 1:00 
Steam shovel ‘cranemen.. 3.5...) é< 0ee ee ee 0 75 
Steam shovell firemensiaieicac we. et See 0 60 
Steamy shoveltioilers has c-cdiiewctes cate stat cine 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Timbermen and cribmen Pnetbariae. seers 

and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cutting and fitting timber)... .. .. .. .. 0 50 
Tractor operator (small).. oid, Ula es SHES De 0 50 
Tractor operator iecunean van ante as 0 60 
‘Watchinen.s*Ster acese meres ere tea ees See 0 35 


en 





Renewal of wharf-head at Squamish, B.C. 


Name of contractor, Mr. 
Vancouver, 
16, 1941. 


William Greenlees, 
B.C. Date of contract, October 
Amount of contract, approximately 


$11,280. A fair wages schedule was included 


in the contract as follows:— 


Construction of an extension to the wharf 
at Zaballos, B.C. Name of contractors, A. W. 
Ford Company, Zaballos, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, October 9, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$3,203. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 

*. Pilesdriver foremen,..) w.aprcacpescn sstuie Lasimasne lL Ooe 
Pile vdrtver Gn gineer ie. s1ss:5- 0. o' maleutis auc eu ate 1 20 

Pile, driver; Manes ase) oer crete aaa eee mete 1 074 

BOOMUINAN ws, ae. ceteris cick eernie |e Saas cewemas 1 074 

Bridgeman CA6 7300 peewee siksel tieraek om cet ae 1 074 

PRIPOTIRAT 0) ue voles ww EMLen, 3,0 aay, pac os oe naan Clee 

Labourer.. .. RNS Bt a 0 50 

Wharf and dod Huon: IOI SE ESE 1 00 

WStchnianl. Sotclse ct sfc cbt cotdetbeiklcieg tetas “toll tats 0 45 


Construction of a temporary building at 


Per hour 

Pile driver foreman.. eo oe OL 824 

Pile driver engineers.. .. . MaRS. 1 20 
Pile driver men oommaeds " pridgenien and 

derrickmen).. a otto ohitncct Mablemeiemeeteet: cs 1 074 

Pile driver ana 3 SOS Ss 0 76} 

Babourersy ie «ser wones tae eee eeu hedeemee ae 0 45 


York and Fleet streets, Toronto, Ont. 
of contractors, 
Toronto, Ont. 

1941. Amount of contract, 


N. A. Wickett Co., 
Date of contract, October 18, 
$53,610 and unit 


Name 
Ltd., 
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prices. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 80 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. 1 124 


Brick and hollow tile ene, helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar). Sob eetrteceio tins 0 55 
CATPCMLEIS ANG MJOIMCTSs< oe ss nce ce use es 1 00 


Cement finishers.. Sherr 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer negperators: 
Steam.. jee 0 70 
Gas. or elec. 0 60 


Compressor operators teas. or elec): 
SO PsOL OVC ans (cast set eta sctner ttre cs 
Under 35 h.p.. 
Drivers.. 
Driver, horse satel ontene 
Driver, team and wagon.. 
Drill runners. A 
Electricians (inside Pertenen ye) 
Engineers, operating, steam.. .. .. .. os «- 
Enginemen, stationary.. 
Hoist operators—tower (ons. 
Labourers.. .. 

_ Lathers—metal ($1. 10 rem Aug. 29, 1041). 
Lathers—wood.. ; : ¢ 
Linoleum layers... 

Motor truck drivers... , 

Motor truck driver and track! eet yh 
Painters (spray) (.95 from Sept. 1, 1941) . 
Painters and glaziers (.85 from Sept. 1, 1941) 
Plasterers ($1.10 from Aug. 29, 1941).. : 
Plasterers’ helpers (70c. from Aug. 29, 104i) 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. ween 
Powdermen.. 

Riggers (general).. 

Rodmen, reinforced steel. as 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. 
Sheets MecaluwOrkers. amectyh oie. Coal cen) ust. ee 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. 

Steam shovel engineers.. 

Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (easy se 

Truss assemblers and Sree: esas 
Watchmen... .. . Sosheslennate 
Waxers and polishers (floor) .< ed. (a2 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec. setters 


or ee ae 


RRO USMMORBOUBOAUNDO 
AAKRSOKRSOSSSSSSRSOSS 


oo 
bo 
bop 


60 
55 


ao 
i i) 


SOoOCoOCorFMOCOCOCORrFFOOSC OFM OCOrF OOH OC OF COCO ONMOHOCCSO 
ou > Co 
or or bo 
de 


a ono 
ouono 


Construction of an addition to the Jackson 
Building at Ottawa, Ont. Name of con- 


tractors, Ross-Meagher Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, October 7, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $327,472 and unit prices. A fair 


wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. $0 70 
Blacksmiths. . 0 70 


islaeksinrths: Shélpersiive.co eto tets eae viens Rial re 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile sei 
Up to September 30, 1941 .. .. 2. 2. 0 1 05 
On, and atter October 1, $1941... <cues 1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 


HOGMLEIMVeTINS + NOLCAT ca" se suis Bao cueciie ch o's 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. A psil A 6° eau eat 2 0 90 
Cement finishers.. .. .. tt. oe 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer r operators : 

Steam.. 0 70 
Gas. or elec.. 20, at ts 0 55 
Compressor operators Ga or fed ye ie 0 55 
Drill runners. 0 55 
Drivers.. 0 45 


Per hour 


Drivers Morsevand iCartes sss ke ue cee Gees 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. .. .. .. «. 0 80 
Electricians (inside bee Tern Y Ve, 0 80 
Hlevator constructors... ie ea, IO Beek 0 95 
Elevator constructors’ Helpers. « MPIC’ I, 0 66 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. .. .. .. «. .. 0 

Three or more drums.. 0 
Engineers on steel erection.. : Fin dy 0 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or eleny!. by 07 
Enginemen, stationary.. .. ie 0 
Hoist operators—tower (esate or melee! . oe 0 
TiADOUTCTS 2 oe! sd test ee, Cea eee By 0 


Lathers—metal.. 0 76 
Linoleum layers.. Pedra ot eee. 0 66 
Machinists... .. S255 23. 35 2S: eSB 0 76 
Machinists’ helpers: Berths toni cami octal eeresiirats 0 50 
Marble setters.. .. . 1 00 


Marble setters’ helpers ei men aed i 
help tradesmen).. 

Motor truck drivers... : 

Motor truck driver and er ia si 

Ornamental Iron WORKS os << cc le es cc neet ee 

Painters and plaziers*t4* 2. 2f 2A) ee ae 

Painters (spray)... ... 

Plasterers... 7. 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
material). . Beige AGUAS. Gar eae Oe 0 50 
Plumbers and ialeamattera, EiSiagaainne aeeee oe 1 05 
Powdermen.. .. ST OOM OL EN MoE ee 0 55 
Riggers (enema. cgsbiccvege cota ha corners 0 60 
Rodmen, reinforced eects ea ee ey Ee 0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: Leone Sate 0 50 


Roofers, sheet metal: 
Up to September 30, 1941.. .. .. .. .. o. 0 92 
On and after October 1, 1941.. .. .. .. 0 95 
Sheet metal workers: 
UpstorSeptember 305 10412 ne :. 2 3. be 
Onvand atter October 1, 19412. 5.7... 0 95 
Stonemasons: 


Up-to, September 30, 1941... .. 2. 3. 1 05 
On and after October 1, 1941.. 1 10 
Stonemasons’ helpers (mixing and i oinerine 
mortar).. at 3 050 
Structural el workers. 0 90 
Terrazzo layers .. .. . 0 75 
Terrazzo finishers and heii 0 60 
Watchmen.. z 0 40 
Waxers and oliahers ‘Uhoomey : 0 50 
Welders and burners—acetylene or dese 0 70 
Welders and burners—on steel erection.. 0 90 


Construction of a wharf at Sydney (Point 
Edward), N.S.’ Name of contractor, ‘Mr. 
Robert A. Douglas, New Glasgow, N.S. Date 
of contract, October 15, 1941. Amount of 
contract, approximately $467,606. A _ fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blagcksnmthse. ac ec nts creer hae $0 60 
Biseksmithns “lelpers’ cc isc cele eu tee sieines 0 45 
Boatmen (row boat).. Bad 2 Sea aoe 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. . We siege 0 90. 
Compressor operators Gas or Phew BaP ots 0 50 
Engineer, crane (steam, gas. or pier. Re 0 70 
Driversyat.. > OM Memeo nee oelt coe 0 40 
Driver (horse ine ar. Her aA jee 0 55 
Driver (team and wagon).. : 0 70 


Engineers operating steam: 
Single or double drum.. .. Sot A ee ee 0 65 

Bmeimemen, Stationary... + siecsihs cuts a esbly > oo 0 50 

Hoist operators (gas. or elec.).. 0 50 
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Per hour Per hour 
Labourers.. .. .. . <0 ty alte octane MEO e «Fw QRaO Powd ' 05 

Motor truck drivers.. , ie as 0 45 Road eee operators : 
Motor truck driver and truck .. .. Toews ow. to eh ES Horsedrawn.. ... nae aber ar e 0 45 
Pile driver foreman... i. .. «2 s 0 75 Including team.. Th oh . Ceti eiagtry ys 
Pile driver engineer... ..° ‘. 0 65 Gasser 0 50 
Pile driver men (rigging, setting ‘and. signal- Road roller operators. (steam, or el 0 65 
ing).. : “to “iC MONIPERY GS 0 55 Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 
Pile driver firemen.. os ciel eet he denen 0 50 Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Pile driver labourers.. as e+ pwepnrn (O45 Steam shovel firemen.. .. 0 60 
Timbermen and cribmen (measuring, ‘seribing Steam ‘shovel oilers... 6... + p<. «+ ants <e4sept ROM 
and by the use of an axe, He toe etc. Shovel operators (gas.).. nh ; 1 00 
cutting and fitting timber).. ¥110.0),.00 Sractot operators (amall)... 2 s+ case se speek mmUGDO 
Tractor operators (small).. .. .. otic st 50 Tractor operators (Letourneau, ete.).. 0 60 
Tractor operators (Letourneau ete.).. -- 0 60 Watchinon 0 35 
Watchmen.. ae ie, teem, san ad, sembnenl ie leo 


Construction of repairs to the wharf at 
Haney, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. Wm. 


Greenlees, Vancouver, 
September 29, 1941. 


B.C. Date of contract, 
Amount of contract, 


approximately $6,288. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Boomman.’s* 25 °.42 62! eee ee ee 
Bridgeman *s. %. <2 es. oet3% 

Fireman... 

Labourer.. 

Pile driver fovenian & 

Pile driver engineer.. 

Pile driver man.. .. 

Wharf and does Seudend. 4 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORT 


Per hour 


$1 074 
1 074 
0 764 
0 45 
1 324 
1.20 
1 074 
1 00 


. Additional development work at North Bay, 


Ont. Name of contractors, Angus & 
Ltd., North Bay, Ont. 


Taylor 


Date of contract, 


October 2, 1941. Amount of contract, $50,964.50. 


A fair wages schedule was included 
contract as follows: a 


in _the 


Per hour 


Asphalt rakers.. 
Asphalt tampers, emoothers and. spreaders,. 
Blacksmiths’, 2253. 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. : 
Brick and hollow tile layer Ae 
Brick and hollow tile ares ia Géting 
and tempering mortar).. owe 
Carpenters and joiners.. 
Cement finishers. . ; ah 
Cement and concrete mixer Spent Ors: 
Steam.. 
Gas. or elec.. ris 
Compressor operators (eas. or “eee 
Drivers.. ‘ 
Driver, horse and bate 5 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. . 
Drill runners. : 
Engineers, Oparktis g, i deans 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. . 
Enginemen, stationary.. 
Labourers... as Aesieic 
Motor truck Apceelae c 
Motor truck driver and froth. 
Painters (spray).. 
Painters and glaziers.. : i 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. wei 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 


$0 55 
0 45 
0 60 
0 45 
0 90 


0 45 
07 


Oo 
for) 
oo 


SSoOSoCOoOKCGocCSO 
Aor ®wA ID 
SAaSsScaansSsaang 


624,75. 


Additional development at Dartmouth, NS. 


Name of contractors, 
Co., 
October 38, 1941. 


in the contract as follows:— 


Asphalt rakers.. 7 
Asphalt tampers, ereooriers. one ‘spreaders. . 
AS SCKSMIUGNS, cratecms die lem ar 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. 
Carpenters and joiners... 
Cement finishers... , ; 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Steam.. aot 
GAS OL ClCCie cdh ic Bec, eckasine hese ee 
Compressor operators Set or elec.).. 
Drivers.. : 
Driver, horse amt ore 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 
Drill runners. 5 
Electricians Caccs ny Re 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double Gani 3 
Three or more drums.. 
Enginemen, stationary... .. .. 
Labourers. . 
Machinists.. . 
Machinists’ Sonera, ; 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . fs Rte eedeisee eat 
Motor truck driver and Gace. 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and _ solderers.. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Powdermen.. 
Pumpmen.. .. 
Riggers opens 
Road grader operators: 
Horsedrawnt. sc). sls 
Including teamecu ss 0. lee) me 
Gast ce cme me 
Road roller Operdtom (ieee or Mahe Ye 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Steam shovel engineers... 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Tractor operators (small):. 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, ee 
Watchmen.. REACTS 


Acadia Construction 
Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date of contract, 
Amount of contract, $491,- 
A fair wages schedule was included 


Per hour 


$0 55 
0 45 
0 70 
0 45 
0 80 
0 60 


0 65 
0 50 
0 50 
0 40’ 
0 55 
0 75 
0 50 
1 00 


0 65 
0 75 


SoOSoH OC OHGOCSCoOCS 
WONDAMRNC ER DBE 
RSSSSSUSBZaAaSSE 


Erection of a meteorological building at 
Old Glory Mountain, near Roseland, B.C. 


Name of contractors, Lazaroff & Co., 


Trail, 
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BC. Date -of contract, October 3, 1941. Per hour 
Amount of contract, $7,684.00. A fair wages Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. .. 0 55 
schedule was included in the contract as oe — bi sabia armponres, lee Ords 
river, horse rand Agen clawee) .amyitaenso. 0 60 
follows:— Driver, ).team, and wagons: 60%.) davies a.) 0°90 
Per hour Engineers, operating, steam: 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. .... .. $090 Single or double drums.. 0 95 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mistag Three or more drums.. 1 00 
and tempering mortar).. .. .. .. .. .. 045 Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or ‘elec.).. 0 95 
Carpenters and joiners sy ooo ond oar ce ks oe OTS Enginemen, stationary.. ; 0 60 
Cement finishers... .. .. 0 60 Labourers.. 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer shopstatots:sateaan 0 65 Motor truck drivers. . : 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer PRO aOR TEAR. Motor truck driver and truck.. 1 45 
or elec.. Je whoiee? Ugo Painters (spray).. 0 80 
Compressor operators ‘(as or Ss PST ne Painters and glaziers. . : 0 75 
Drivers.. Leonel Peek 0 40 Pipefitters (surface—temp. won 0 55 
Driver, horse anal digs Pe 0 55 Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 0 75 Powdermen.. 0 55 
Drill runners. ? 0 50 Pumpmen.. ‘ P 0 55 
Electricians (inside irene 0 75 . Road _ grader operators : 
Labourers.. ee ee... ae Ordo 88 {7 Eldisedea wisest perbiel heal snscny pees “ei ee 
it Phard—wibeule CASRN CL REPLIES (ae LNG 0 70 ; Enehuclinee Fea teats ciges.sas oid . ct © omactleste Bolt 0 95 
Lathers—wood.. .. .. 0 65 Gas.. oe 0 60 
Linoleum layers.. 0 60 Road roller cranes. Cra or as.) 0 85 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 45 Tractor operators (small).. 0 60 
Métor™track’ driver*and  truek.. 1 45 Tractor operators (Letourneau, ete.).. 0 70 
Painters (spray).. 0 75 Watchmen.. 0 35 
Painters and glaziers.. 0 65 
Plasterers.. SAE, FOR 0 508 en TR Feu 0 90 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
a: cisamhiiees ieee ban. aod. rie Development work at Suffield, Alberta. 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all 3 men Name of contractors, Nelson River Construc- 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 tion Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
eee a October 3, 1941. Amount of contract, $211,- 
umpmen.. .. Here! OATS. 0 50 : Pa: ; 
Roofers, felt dae evel: Tpatenté comp. .72.% 0 45 245.00. A fair wages schedule was included 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 0 65 in the contract as follows:— 
Sheet metal workers... “% 0 65 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. 0 75 Per hour 
Watchmen.. .. . 0 40 Meehalt rakershe 6s 6. ; 0 55 
Waxers and polishers Glider) bi 0 45 Asphalt tampers, Soothers cake reer ne 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. RO RO 58 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . bc cukits, comix betes MN os uaeromine, © 0 424 
CarypenterscaNnd.JOINETS: > vs. spu kites. tien edsacrs 0 95 
Electrical installation at Dorval, P.Q. Name Geuent eS esiee: Spare hen Prisco th #2 
of contractor, Canadian Comstock Co., Ltd., Lee wal nat oe 0 65 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October 38, Gas. or elec.. .. . . 0 45 
1941. Amount of contract, $5,154.00 A fair ae Cs. (eas. Ruel laos: date ; a 
wages schedule was included in the contract OTRO a care en eer 
as follows:— Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Per hour ED MIP UIT Ss Lok beans uedateces veep, oe 0 45 
Wiectrictansie, 5, tu, bu, wy Che ee ee ee ee SOSY a Tene steam : 0 70 
ingle drums.. .. 
TADOURCTSi a aR eetcheg e270 eM, FIRS, 0 46 a ip Se 0 30 
Enginemen, stationary... Ty Pee a 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower (ae or elec.).. 0 45 
Sg . : Labourers.. eee Se 0 40 
Additional construction at Stevenson Field, Machinists. . : 0 70 
Winnipeg, Man. Name of contractors, ae helpers. : A 
: : oe otor truck drivers. ; 
Tomlinson Construction Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, io csecle vier aed teed. i 
Man. Date of contract, October 3, 1941. Ban a(epray hs. 0 90 
Amount of contract, $47,276.35. A fair wages Ppinters and.glaziers.. .. .. 0 80 
schedule was included in the contract ag  Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. ve 
follows Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 40 
3 Powdermen.. 0 45 
Per hour Pumpmen.. ; 0 45 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. osteo. $0 584 Road grader Cpemnion 
Asphalt tampers, eiiaothens aad Ee 0 50 Horsedrawn.. . 0 40 
Blacksmiths.. .. PULSE aE SAP EER 0 70 Including team.. 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . oes ea AS ke ob aeiuss. fs 0 50 Gas Seeuiers., «6 . 0 50 
Carpentersyand: JOINTS .; + sass beled no,< nelsbhsiey e:0 0 95 Road roller ops Gann or "gas.).. 0 70 
Cement finishers... .. .. Aa ee 0 65 Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer Secivereea wire Steam shovel engineeers.. 1 00 
SUCAIN Ae eats Romane aa et aires ceases 0 85 Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
(FAS HOT? CLEC Ae tah nts. stele sects re oh tate ees. oh aes 0 65 Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
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Per hour Per hour 
Steam jshovel (oiléns.20. 4201)... Hate . 30s 0 50 Tile setters’ helpers (all men smned to nae 
PHOVel “OPerAtOrs.W( VAS. cs exe cenclamcieees 6 secmb ans 1 00 tradesmen).. .. . ee 0 65 
Tractor, onerators,.(small)...,d442. se. Teor. 0 50 Tractor operators (gmally veh Pee 0 674 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, ibis a. 0: 60 Tractor operators (Letourneau, SE be 0 70 


WatcChMen.). cccus0, soc MNO cote. ae 0 40 


Erection of buildings at Fort St. John, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Western Construction 
and Lumber Co., Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date 
_ of contract, October 6, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $65,420.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers.. ice i $0 85 
Asphalt rakers.). 9.3.2 0 60 
Asphalt tampers, pnonthents aid mpnenaeree 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . 1 10 
Brick and hollow tile ani helpers icine 
and tempering mortar).. te tit ea part 0 65 
Carpenters and Pe Sage Leet iematme ate tee 0 90 
Cement finishers.. .. .. Auk Wa 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Soneentore: 
Steam.. 
Gas. or elec.. ari hc 
Compressor operators (rent or see. 
Drivers.. 


Driver, horse ann EE 

Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. 
Drill runners. - 

Electricians reds i suciie. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 


cqooocococo 
COON aR oo 
Aono oar a © 


Single drums.. 0 70 
Double drums.. 0 90 
Enginemen, stationary.. ae eer 0 50 
Hoist operators—tower CoN or ‘elena oe 0 55 
Labourers (common).. 0 45 
Labourers (building).. 0 50 
Mathers—metala. sais. 328g ha eet eee 0 80 
Lathers—metal furring, tied—on lath work 
and attached ceilings.. oe Rees, 2 ns 0 90 
Rathers==wood. sass. clke. cs Gaibebesmte es 0 80 
Linoleum layers. . 0 60 
Motor truck drivers... : 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ime 1 50 
Ornamental ironiaworkerss. 6. foes ce. 0 95 
Painters (spray).. 0 85 
Painters and wiaviers.. 0 80 
Pipefitters, (surface—temp. Ca oe 0 60 
_Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 56 
PIASTCNOEGH Me cyaciclucc: vie ee ac 1 okt et eae ee 1 05 
Plasterers’ helpers ae and tempering 
material).. va o. Sousie Laxey ceomutre tte © 0 55 
Plumbers and nteamnfitters:: Mare 1 05 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ nurses: (all 1 men 
assigned to help tradesmen)..°.0°:%".2 7. 0 50 


Owcderimneny.. cou mabes taeda cee emer « 0 55 
N 2s(b 0404 a5 0012) Oe ed a arcane aire rice (ois Oca a 0 50 
Riggers ( peuerali ts BAe 3 0 60 
Road grader aparators’ - 

TIOTSCALAWIL. o's cr cisicsu accent anteriores s 0 50 

Including team.. 0 80 

Gassuee 7 0 60 
Road roller operston® (steam or eae! iyi? 0 70 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. aia Suet 0 65 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: cone a 0 50 
Roofers, sheet metal... ..=.. .. . 1 00 
Sheet metal workers.. 1 00 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos). : 0 90 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Steam shovel firemen.. AGL -oCREeS 0 60 
Speam shovel Ollersss sco sate oes Seema + < 0 50 
Shovel operators; (vas')\ ct... 6c 1 00 
Structural stecln workers. sae eee ee 0 95 


Tile setters—asphalite.:. awe see cee Gene. os Q 75 


Truss assemblers and erectors (wood). <t 0 60 
Watchmen.. .. Bhcmratiad: te 0 40 
Waxers and  ehcaal oor). . dinate Mert are 0 50 
Welders and burners—on steel erecta a 0 95 


Development work at Weyburn, Sask. 
Name of contractors, Bird Construction Co., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
October 7, 1941. Amount of contract, $447,- 
010.00. A fair wages schedule was included 
in. the contract as follows :— 

Per hour 


Asphalt rakers.. : : $0 524 
Asphalt tampers, eaetiors anid woreda 0 40 
Blacksmiths... .. .. PSEC SD DAS CO Cc. OF 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ iets aad TTR LOG 0 40 
Carpenters and a <0 fe ogeTeersty eur 0 75 


Cement finishers... .. .. : de sotrae 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Repewibns 

Steam.. ‘ ‘ 0 65 

Gas. or elec.. ‘ 0 45 
Compressor operators aed or icleanue 0 45 
Drivers. ‘ 035. 
Driver, hoes aed oe 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. on oer 0 65 
Drill runners.. .. srg Gt he 0 45 
Electricians ide eae + hess 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec, 0% 408 0 70 
Enginemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Labourers. . Ba 0 35 
Motor truck apa 0 40 
Motor truck driver and taste 1 40 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. .. .. .. 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 0 45 
Powdermen.. 0 45 
Pumpmen.. 0 45 
Road grader orcrators: 

Horsedrawn.. a 

Melding Steavasacsces ee ee ae ete 

Gasie LAs eo. 
Road roller netbeans. jee or Pea NF 3 


Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steam shovel engineers.. .. .... 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. .. 
Structural steel workers... 

Tractor operators (small).. ae 
Tractor operators CER ata ies 
Watchmen... =. . 


qooorccorcococnoeoo 
WCOOonroran»wor a oust » 
oooooononoonoeo 


Construction of water supply main at 
Fingal, Ontario. Name of contractors, Scott- 
Jackson Construction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
Date of contract, September 27, 1941. Amount 


of contract, $15,364.00. A fair wages schedule 


was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


IBIACKSINIGNG.. 9. ance Ae ect re MC CMn eer cat cee a Or On 
Blacksmiths’ heipers® Ses 6 esterase! tics We si aes 0 45 


Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. . 0 90 
Brick and hollow tile peti helpers (Gmixing 
and tempering mortar).. nenteicn acer 0 45 


Carpenters, ends joiners.24. “ae ecuse wee cee 0 70 
Cement finishers.. on eents 0 66 
Cement and concrete mixer Operators 
Steam itis Senter hse ec ens ocho cake 0 65 
Gas; Or elecs. ws. eeineist “wikes, estheel ce hele 0 50 
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Per hour Per hour 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. .. .. 0 50 Asphalt rakers.. .. .. & 6 SORES OSS 
Dragline operators (steam or gas.).. .. .. 1 00 Asphalt tampers, guimotlers: bad spreaders. . 0 45 
DMracline firemen.” i." 4.) Venas Peele een Sale. 0 60 Blacksmiths... .. Gin Was, Vote Eo tak, RR 0 60 
Dracline foilers Pon ees OS, F585 0 50 Blacksmiths’ helpers! Se) ISO. SIeeale Toa ely 0 45 
riverses cee eiomeatgtets iain; tech bayey Meiers 0 40 Cement finishers... .. .. AL ae 0 60 
Driver, horse aad Lee Be PACU DS ae 0 55 Cement and concrete mixer Spemntens: 
Drivers tesimvand ewacollecs «criss veld Mere ete sc 0 75 Steam.. Sh dawhs ov STS / 0 65 
Drill runners... .. . oS RED 555 SER 0 50 Gasttor lec. SIShaee See Tie 0 50 
Enginemen, ahha A TE te MEST EME eS 0 50 Drivers... : 0 40 
Dip DOUNPEYSG, te. soles outa: & x os) SAR Ke ES, 0 40 Driver, horse and cart.. . 0 55 
Machinists... .. Si Lismke Make thus tobe cul meloin oe 0 65 Drivers, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Machinists’ hele Moker arta between. ke 0 45 Labourers.. s arab eat 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... .. . #.. JE 0 45 Motor truck dusvecon 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ruc one Sica weve, “are 1 45 Motor truck driver and ck. 1 45 


Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. .. .. .. 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers..... .. .. 0 50 
Plumbers: aNd Steamttters. cis cacy onacieraes's 0 80 
PLOW CLC LIMICN pet) soa a voi caine soho cumsyenmn soi eee seers 0 50 
Pumpmen.. .. at ite) eraialio nhc ciaanmelealtte 0 50 
Riggers CSne f tacts 0 55 
Road roller oor eae or Das. se ee 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced steel... .. .. «2 «2 oe oe 0 50 
Steam shovel engineers... ...0.,ss eevee aqeee ce res 1 00 
Steam shovel Cranemen..c 7. 6s se sie we se 0 75 
Bream shovel TreMmens. ccs: weansdapes mewnste 0 60 
Steam SHOVEL GUErS. cn) SSutihemuieEscss cidmecis 0 50 


Shovel operators (gas.).. Se eo ern tee jonas: 1 00 
Tractor operators female en Se ee 0 50 
‘Tractor operators (Letourneau, A stg ce 0 60 


WVAtchmiGnia Bete Soh. oct mcs ed dian lors Ure 


Construction of additional runway at York- 
ton, Sask. Name of contractors, Carter-Halls- 
Aldinger Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, September 29, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $110,363.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


Asphalt rakers.. 3 k $0 524 
Asphalt tampers, emicothiers: aad eokennerss. 0 40 
Blacksmiths ys. Vee Ae se ar Ware ee eS 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Bape vateee ta 0 40 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam.. 

Gas. or elec.. 

Compressor éperasors eas. or Paley, 
Drivers.. 

Driver, horse nad. Pate 

Driver, team and wagon.. .... .. 
Drill runners. 

Labourers... - 

Motor truck imvers >. 

Motor truck driver and Conga 
Road grader operators: 

FIOTSCUTAWIRA och a tlee es cnt eta fee 

Including team.. 

Gasas they ! 
Road roller operators (leanne or igasye: 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. «. os 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. .. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (gas.).. 

Tractor operators (small).. 

Tractor operators (Letourneau, wie ye: 
Watchmen.. 


a 


PPO ROW p RO 
SOAMROARKAA 


oqooeooroocorcoeco 
WO CTO ONON aN 
qQoeooooocn*naqoococ 


Additional development work at Fingal, 
Ont. Name of contractors, Ryan Contracting 
Co., Ltd., Windsor, Ont. Date of contract, 
October 7, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$33,600.00. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Road grader operators: 


Horsedrawn.. 0 45 
Including team.. 0 80 
Gaszn ssheth os or 0 50 
Road roller operators. ines or eas Ome 0 65 


Sbeam shovel engineers..sn.,. vo desert ies, beeaes 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. iss 2. oo ss 0 75 
Steam Shovel, Aeemenias. aw» <s+% arsenic Mele 0 60 
Steam shovel soilers. .ac..ch cos oeebateh fo cticel keels 0 50 
Shovel. Operators: CLAS). nates > ese eae 1 00 


Tractor operators (small)... .. .. Seg. 0 50 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, ote. a: sate 0 60 


Ua CCIM Gee mrccur lr ice tie shoei Sane these ticaiatere 0 35 


Supply and application of top soil at air- 
port at Charlottetown, PEI. Name of 
contractors, Hooper Contracting Co., Ltd., 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. Date of contract, 
October 20, 1941. Amount of contract, $7,410.00 
A fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows: 


Per hour 
rivers... wwe icons Gatto ovine $0e35 
Driver, horse and Rese dei lected  Seeeiae + bale 0 50 
Driver; beara steed Ov ae “Sekine: Se 0 60 
Labourers.. .. .. is S61 eee aa 0 35 
Motor truck aves cn te ai sth Bee 0 40 


Motor truck driver and as ae oe aeieeaievedeats URES 


Development work at Smithers, B-C. Name 
of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, October 
20, 1941. Amount of contract, $262,512.70. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the 
contract as follows:— 


_ Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. .. . ‘ ects) oseaee SU LOO 
Asphalt tampers, pooner tend epreaicusen. 0 45 
Bilaeksimithse, 29. eee, sc Pte! “sce oS Barassclges 0 65 
Biseksmithe’. hel persee  o S.cl lien sie Sempackae ow 0 45 
Sarpenters And JOINETS a \.o vss) aeteecls sete 0 75 
Cement finishers... .. .. seeks 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Gioperstons: 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gas. or elec.. A j 0 50 
Compressor operators PETS or ia 0 50 
Drivers.. Sn ote Fe 0 40 
Driver, horse ae ne 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Electricians parade Biss i 0 75 


Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double. drums... ......+ s« o« 0 
Three or more drums.. tel G ies 0 
Enginemen, stationary.. .. .. «2 «+ «+ o «- 0 50 

Labourers... .. ee 


ot ee we ve Hees £2 o8 





Engineers, operating, steam: 
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i) en. <a ee ene. ne nnn a See eee 
Per hour Per hour 
Dl aihniats eGR E oe eT wee whens 0 70 Structural steel workers.. .. .. es ee ee ee 1 22h- 
Machinists’ helpers js Pe Peery one Taihle 0 45 Watchmen.... . PRN >. § 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. .. pe Noe 0 45 Waxers and pelisbers (Hoot)... - enuresis 0 45 
Motor truck driver and trucks wel Sealant 1 45 Welders and burners—on steel ‘erection,. at 1 224 
Pipefitters (surface, temp. work)... .. .. «. 0 55 
i Be tutte 45 ire ; > 
sie tbanieinpaemi prance yp: : 30 Building construction at Smithers, B.C. 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ papers rare eri Name of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger 
assigned to help tradesmen).. Rieniteise_ Lele 0 45 Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
mike aie ; 7 October 17, 1941. Amount of contract, 
decors Pet Decne bales rortais 0 55 $7,624.00. A fair wages schedule was included 
Road grader Operators: in the contract as follows:— 
Horsedrawns s) <<. ceeiee) scale Beers 9 0 45 Per hour 
Including team: iso). oat eaters 0 80 Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. yi $0 90 
Gas.. .. .. + 0 50 Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers ‘(nizing 
Road roller See iGisane or ener 0 70 and tempering mortar).. .. 0 45 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. Se 0 50 Carpenters and joiners.. 0 75 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. 1 124 Pobient Autshers.: 29) 6 : 0 60 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. .- «2 = 0 90 @ethent? and’ concrete “mixer operneone 
Steam, shovel | firemen. 3. -aateoues vee aes 0 743 Steven. | 0 65 
Steam shovel oilers.. a MOE 0 60 Gas**or elec, : 0 50 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. +. +. 1 124 Compressor operators (ons or tgtau yo 0 50 
Tractor operators (small).. 0 50 Drivers. Pon; 0 40 
Tractor operators (Letounitams scat 0 70 Driver, horse ava eae 055 
Watchmen.. teas et Pts 0 40 Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Electricians Griside wiremeay 0 75 


Construction of buildings at Smithers, BC. 


‘ 


Name of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger re double drums.. pak 
SARL x ree or more drums.. 0 75 
Co., Lfd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, Engineers on steel erection.. 1 124 
October 15, 1941. Amount of contract, Enginemen, stationary.. 190. HOG? 0 50 
$65,963.00. A fair wages schedule was included Hert or ee gta (gas. or elec.).. : yi 
in the contract as follows:— athe sapeate es: STE 0 70 
Per hour , Lathers—wood.. .. 0 65 
Asbestos insulation workers.. .. $0 85 Linoleum layers.. .. .. 0 60 
Blacksmiths. . “7 0 75 Machinists.. be res 0 70 
Blacksmiths’ helpersis ; 0 45 Machinists’ helpers.. 0 45 
Boilermakers on construction or Deneetiona 0 95 Motor truck drivers.. : 0 45 
Brick and hollow tile layers... 1 10 Motor truck driver and ie nt oe 1 45 
Brick and hollow tile ceeelo helpers (aniixing Painters (Spray)ier san eaaitiobestas eines 0 75 
and tempering mortar).. 0 45 Painters and glazier. 0 65 
Carpenters and ae oat tere MUO Os 0 90 Plasterers. . 0 90 
Cement finishers.. : 0 60 Plasterers’ helpers, “nixing Sauda hee ee 
Cement and concrete mixer Gperniors: material). 95." 6. to Ae eae 0 45 
Steam.. 0 90 Plumbers and sicemntiere of 0 80 
Gas. or elec.. 3 0 50 Plumbers and steamfitters’ helners hall men 
Compressor operators Gabi. or tellin. us 0 50 assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Drivers.. ¥ 0 40 Powdermen.. 0 50 
Driver, team el Seni 0 75 Pumpmen.. .. . 0 50 
Driver, horse and cart.. 0 55 Riggers (Gentle 0 55 
Drill runners. 0 50 Road grader operators: 
Electricians Gutide ineinenel 1 00 Horsedrawn.. .. 0 45 
Engineers, operating, steam.. . 0 90 Including team.. 0 80 
Engineers on steel erection.. .. .. «. «- « 1 224 Gass teed 0 50 
Enginemen, stationary.. 0 50 Road roller oper (oteden or pai te 0 70 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or ‘elec.).. 0 55 Rodmen, reinforced steel.. wn fee 0 50 
Labourers... mas 0 40 Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: ae Re 0 45 
_Lathers—metal.. .. 1 00 Roofers, sheet metal.. 3 ate 0 65 
Lathers—wood.. 0 75 Sheet metal workers.. Pte 0 65 
Linoleum layers.. 0 60 Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. .. 0,75 
Motor truck drivers... 0 45 Steam shovel engineers. . 1 124 
Motor truck, driver ‘and erate 1 45 Steam ‘shovel cranemen.. .. 2. ..maslies besiens 0 90 
Painters (spray).. é 0 80 Steam shovel firemen. .> o....¢ gee) satoues 0 743 
Painters and chante a 0 80 Steam shovel oilers.. . 0 60 
Plasterers.” RAB Rd. See a het te eee es 1 00 Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 123 
Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering Structural steel workers.. 1 123 
material).. ae 3 0 45 Tractor operators (small).. ei. 0 50 
Plumbers iad ‘ebesroiittern:. A 1 00 Tractor operators Letoumeat, po 0 70 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers cal men Watchmen.. .. 0 40 
assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 Waxers and peleher®! (oor) Ae 0 45 
Riggers (general).. ; 0 50 Welders and burhdre-hvetytene! or ele. 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced isbecl® Mee hes oe des 0 50 Welders. and burners—on steel erection.. .. 1 124 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 0 45 pee Sn” 
ee eee ois i idle ‘ eS Development work at Kirkcaldy, Alberta. 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. 0 90 Name of contractors, Tomlinson Construction 
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Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, | Per hour 
October 24, 1941. Amount of contract, $517,- Engineers, operating, steam: 

; : : Singlezor=doubledrums smi se aseesee one « 0 76 
268.55. A fair wages schedule was included in wires Gchers dimes ee ee 0 80 
the contract as follows:— Engineers on steel erection .. .. . 0 87 
Per hour Engineers, crane ieee gas. or ae. 0 76 
Asphalt rakers.. a $0 55 Enginemen, stationary . 0 58 
Asphalt tampers, stsoothiers and: mireadere e 0 45 Hod carriers .. .. .. 0 53 
Blacksmiths .. .. On ea rer 0 60 Hoist eet tower eee or ees 0 76 
Blacksmiths’ helpers ib ERUPT AL We sieCoNy _ 0 423 Labourers .. . Atel 0 46 
Carpenters and joiners. « ss reas. Se 0 70 Wathers—metaly cay whit Vv Ve Aes oy bole 0 87 
Cement finishers .. .. .. a 0 55 MoachinistS) M09. a kOe. «> hades. cane 0 75 
Cement and concrete mixer Cepeda tome Motor truck drivers.. .. .. .-... 0 45 
Steam .. Bek 0 65 Motor truck driver and cecerath aes 1 45 
Gas. or elec. 5 0 45 Ornamental iron workers .. .. .. .. 0 70 
Compressor operators (eas. or ES 0 45 Painters (spray) . 0 74 
WOPTIV ETS! <-> x0 0 40 Painters and aavicate : § 0 74 
Driver, horse wad ae 0 50 Pipefitters (surface—temp. serie) « IRR <3 0 55 
Driver,. team: and? wagonwer Kites ees). week 0 65 Pipvelayers, caulkers and solderers . 0 50 
Drill runners . : ah: 0 45 Plasterers... 3.4% Pree cde 0 90 
Electricians (inside ibetnen yes 0 75 Plumbers and csmaticss: oe SORT, 0 90 
Engineers, operating, steam: Pumpmen..... 0 58 
Single or double drums.. ..... 0 70 Riggers (reneeanye 0 58 
MbhreevorsmorexceuMss vovtye ie ees Merete «.< arele 0 75 Rodmen, Polniceced Bice ae 0 64 
Enginemen, stationary . 0 50 Roofers, felt and ies ee oor 0 60 
TLaDOUREIS .c1s5 <s 0 40 Roofers, sheet metal . 0 82 
‘Machinists .. sae est Ws 0 65 Sheet, metal workersh .¢+.6+.0%.4 sent. - 0 82 
Machinists hel perse, vs sk cw no) oo ees 0 45 Shinglers (wood) .. .. .. SORE Eg PORN 0 81 
Motor truck drivers .. .. . 0 40 Shinglers i@asbestos)ixim. eae S20 a ee 0 69 
Motor truck driver and érneta). 1 40 Steam shovel— 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) . 0 50 Hingineers: «6% hs *. 1 05 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. 0 40 Cranemen . 0 75 
Plumbers and steamfitters...... .. 0. «+ 8 0 80 Firemeni4 .6 58 8a 0 60 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers .. ...... 0 423 Oilers .. ‘ 0 50 
(all men assigned to help tradesmen) Shovel operators (Bh .. 1 05 
Bom CLeruicn gai las sca oWtiom ew oe 0 45 Structural steel workers... 0 87 
Pumpmen.. : 0 45 Watchmen .. .. . SRtH 0 40 
Riggers (g Ship 0 50 Welders and orks steel eréetlon rie 0 87 
Road grader opetalned 
ETOVSECTAW ID yyeumere wertuns 0 40 
Imchuding teamess ss on < 0 
Gan. ae k : 0 Development work at Caron, Sask. Name of 
Road roller STS (steam or Pent male ana ELO contractors, Evans Gravel Surfacing Co., Ltd., 
pmaes Ree steel . ; af Saskatoon, Sask. Date of contract, October 27, 
eam shovel engin ead : 
Steam shovel sepa Foghat + sees + as 0 75 1941, Amount of contract, $222,029. A fair 
iaeeis ian neeirtn. Cok ose 0 60 wages schedule was included in the contract as 
Steam shovel oilers .. .. . 0 50 follows :— 
Shovel operators (gas.) . 1 00 Per hour 
Tractor operators (small) . ea 0 50 Asphalt rakers.. ; $0 55 
Tractor operators (LeTourneau, ” ete.) rose ee 0 60 Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders . 045 
Watchmen .. .. . 0 40 Blacksmiths. . etree ues 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ vhelpersi.., .o ceees ae cee. 0 45 
5 Henan. JOMELS roses vie ss es 0 75 
Construction of a pump house at Dorval, ee Ne 0 60 


PQ. Name of co 


ntractors, J. A. A. Leclair, 


Dupuis, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 


October 27, 1941. 


A fair wages schedule was 


Amount of contract, $7,749. 
included in the 


contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers .. .. ... $0 85 
Blacksmiths .. cimeas 0 60 
Boilermakers on ponsiitionen or cree OME 0 87 
Boilermakers’ helpers .. .. .. .. .. 0 64 
Brick and hollow tile layers .. .. .. .. .. .. 0 92 
Carpenters and joiners . 0 81 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 0 64 


Cement and concrete 


SS CCAM eye we Site ies Mons vas sss Te clad osc 


Gas. or elec. 
Compressor operators 
Drivers Vy ae 


Driver, horse al carly: 
Driver, team and ions « oGF Mataderoestnly take 


Dril runners... <> 4 


Electricians (inside Tiberian 


mixer : cannes 


(ua. or A tos ve 


oooocoooc Ss 
CO Or NT Or HR Or Ot DD 
NO Ot Ot © CO CO 


Cement and concrete mixer operitors= 
SUCH esr irion eicaee 
Gas. or elec. 


Compressor operators (eas. or eo) scence te 


TRTViersee ees 
Driver, horse and’ chit 
Driver, team and Wagon Ais 
Labourers .. . = tothe 
Motor truck dpier RAe tee ; 
Motor truck driver and trek Xi aE 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers . 
Road grader operators— 
ELOrsed ra wits othicll tL. 4s 
Including team .. .. . 
Gas.. 


Road Poller Sparano (steam 0 or baa: ) ie 


Steam shovel— 

Engineers... 

Cranemen .. 

Firemen .. 

OCTS ak ecu « er 
Shovel operators aoe 





oorcoocooocooco 
ok FRAO DP 
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Per hour Per hour 
Tractorsoperators (small)*..,.. /2 1c cet es! « 0 60 Cement and concrete, mixer operators— 
Tractor operators (Letoutiene etc. sh an Oe 0 70 Steam .. 2. ee ee ee ee ee 0 65 
0 35 Gas. or elec. y : 0 50 
Wiatehinens’, Mires ac Mont ae telsprstan cob erase 
Compressor operators Conds or pablec): s fest 0 50 
POTIVERS oc cee maf Avs 0 40 
Driver, horse and Cane 0 55 
Development work at Grand Bend, Ont. Se team and wagon .. 
: rill runners . 
Name of contractors, Towland Construction Wissicician’Gneide thst ae “oe 
Co., Ltd., London, Ont. Date of contract, eh nbeoamorraia: teas 
October 28, 1941. Amount of contract, $220,- Single or double drums... ..«. »«©twiitts mrenteGe 
312.60. A fair wages schedule was included in a Three or ce drums .. 2 - 
the contract as follows:— ne ric pink Sas CTL pret 
AT al Mashinistacined sie Sevan). abe 0 65 
Asphalt rakers .. .. . ve ee $055 Machinists’ helpers .. .. . 0 45 
Asphalt tampers, cmtoilers fear combaiers as 0 45 Motor truck drivers .. .. 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . ates. wees lacie Petes sreoa larazie oprite 0 60 Motor truck driver and Hoa Rog ' 1 45 
Blacksmiths’ helpers 3a Sea PGS ep Gane ts 0 45 Pipefitters (surface—temp. es) a) LAA alanis 0 55 
Garpenterszandijomers, ..., .<epatetesiecidae Sorte e's 0 85 Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. 0 50 
Cement finishers .. .. .. oie eek 0 60 Plumbers. and. steamfittersineict. sti diterctts «1 ale 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer r operators— Rowdermendiioss.. ase ais c@nee. Ole ends ee 0 50 
Peary eee, peste ens Pumpmen .. .. 0 50 
Gas. or elec. Riggers (rencealyie 0 55 


Compressor operators (eas. or i lhe be 
PO) GIVES Pe tne), xo. 

Driver, horse and. cates 

Driver, team and oc Feats ge 
Drill runners .. 

Electricians (inside acnen te 
Engineers, operating, steam: 


SO 2 SS So oS 
SON oR Or D 
ooanooo un 


Single or idouble*drums™ss 4202. 6, aeubee 0 65 

Three jor Morecdniimis yc ies) abe «| oes ae 0 75 
Hnginemen, Stationary: cc. qot yeas cee abesteneere 0 50 
Wabourers fs oo. ae et 0 40 
Machinists .. .. a3. Wales 0 65 
Machinists’ belccn: ee 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. .. Bey, eu OtEr 0 45 
Motor truck driver and hick. echt OF 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) nay PTE 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. 2. 2. os o« 0 90 
WOW CELMEN) <siceus opree <2 0 50 
Pumpmen . 0 50 
Riggers (honecaty 0 55 


Road grader Sherine 
ELOTSCATA Waly. ea cnet ere tao strbaa oo teree oeatecnete 0 45 


Lach chin oC CCAT wari etek we cave sere aes 0 80 
(CER eee Be 0 50 
Road roller aes (steam or oan Set aces 0 65 
Hodmen, -remforced Steel. sen ac. ci ee set | aciers 0 50 


Steam shovel— 


UM OIMCEHS. cp acon Ee 1 00 
CLAM CIN Elisa cicvginy nurers mecca isis) odie ghee ane 0 75 
PHAGE CNS, casters 3 ohslact eter ie to. 0 60 
Oilers.. 0 50 
Shovel operators ie. 1 00 
Tractor operators omnes : sustaetorsigtars 0 50 
Tractor operators teiournett. oe we 0 60 
Watchmen .... . Gee oc 0 35 
Development work at Centralia, Ont. Name 


of contractors, Warren Bituminous Paving Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 
23, 1941. Amount of contract, $395,496.80. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. .. .. sees 6$0855 
Asphalt tampers, cbikak ead spvondals an 0 45 
Blacksmiths}. csc. -Saisalics WSs eee 0 60 
Blacksmiths*helpers).ics <> oo- 65% <ae..cure sn cts 0 45 
Warpenters#and joiners a s.ice.e hse ote ewe wromeate 0 85 
Cement finishers .. ESTE ae ok RR 0 60 


Road grader éperiieiee 


TELOTSCOTA WAN esis speiete'e eileen bo:od we wlaceoll loved ae San 0 45 
Tneltididg jteam }<0 5.6 J. 4s eet. ae 0 80 
(Gaserce eee a: Samus 0 50 
Road roller One NCas (steam or ae ) ds. oeraa 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced steel .. .. .. «2 «2 ee oe 0 50 
Steam shovel— 
UNGINCCTS cu ent acrs. ne cos CROCE oes 1 00 
Cranemen .. . 0 75 
Firemen... . 0 60 
CUILETS cp eu sie kele 0 50 
Shovel operators EN 1 00 
Tractor operators Commallis. : 0 50 
Tractor operators (eer etc. ie 0 60 
IW AGCHIEM), «eiutcieunessae/e vse 0 35 


Development work at Neepawa, Man. Name 
of contractors, Manitoba Engineering Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, October 29, 
1941. Amount of contract $222,820. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt raketse asc... eee Seo 
Asphalt tampers, eracoiiens: and: a eadtrs ae 0 45 


Blacksmiths. +0 wie vets ee sists oh stom cite 0 65 
Blacksmiths: Welpers £2 eect. ae cost cs se ne ee 0 45 
Carpenters and aap METIS. oa), . TAG 0 80 
Cement finishers .. .. .. 4 ened 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer pita & 


SLCANI gic un omrcls mamenciediw\stacihcach so WeLemietens ose-e7e 0 70 

Gas. or elec. 3 ire 0 45 
Compressor operators (eas. or rialee ls 0 45 
IDTIVETS. ....0 a0 0 40 
Driver, horse ned cane 0 55 
Driver, team and wae eat Perel Rede 0 85 
Drill runners .. .. FBRAISS AT BRIE 0 50 
Electricians (inside sieinen id 0 80 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums .. .. .. .. . 0 75 

Three or more drums .... .. : 0 80 
Pnginemensistationaryaee re weet Meee ceca. 0 50 
GA DOUTErBi sae, oer shes cnss 0 40 
Machinists :ENccweees . eee desc Wate, ae 0 65 
Machinists’ helped SENSI KIN) eR, 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. .... ae es 0 45 
Motor truck driver and Seelam athe, Gate 1 40 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. wonky: ee) eras tcare 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. .. 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters .. .. .. .. 0 95 
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Per hour 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers .. ...... 


(all men assigned to aed aden 0 45 
Powdermen -.°%i.. (5! he eosts 0 50 
Pumpmen .. .. Be harc Wats Bove Melokee cmt NOT or | 8x6 0 45 
Riggers (SberoDe Mrs 5 LEE lo bo ORE TCO 0 50 
Road grader opletaiars se 

ELORSECLA We cerdseiee oo. Seale ewnaeh wok 5 oitatee o's 0 45 
PRCHIGINGEtCAMI Nc iiclsiieiciiete crore 0 90 


Gasiitn. arte ee ay) 
Road roller Operators ‘Gteaionc or east y. 0 
Steam shovel— 

Eneineerss(s ac: 5 seks 

CLENCMEN: wae derpecuccs ; 

HAT CIM CNAs. Scamtscd ieee omar es 

Ovlersas. socues 
Shovel operators ieeaty ft 
Tractor operators fcanaliyet $y J's sete 
Tractor operators CLeteuraean: atecy, ciathaeye ete 
WWiATCIIACI Gn ale clash so tbinmision ety Gots 


ooorococ;cre 
WADOaAane 
noocoounsd 





Development work at Saguenay, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Local Construction Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, October 29, 
1941. Amount of contract, $513,293. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 
Per hour 
Asphalt rakers .. .. .. 


Asphalt tampers, seeothers} ands apreadeis oe 0 43 
IBIACK SUSE id cis, Seb ctle teste to curse ce tke relheteee 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers .. .. .. .. 0 50 
@arpenters and, JOINETS got cs sate’ ise oe 0 60 
Cement finishers .. .. .. Pies 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators 

Steam . 0 60 

Gas. or elec. : aoa 0 55 
Compressor operators (eas. or meen. 0 55 
SOLIVETS perc le rete 0 45 
Driver, horse Rud bre 0 60 
Driver, team and won WS GLEN. AEE ie pee te 0 70 
Drill runners... .. . STs Kee Ch OCS On 0 55 
Electricians (inside teirensenyn. aah SoMa sare’ 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums .. .. .. 22. ce oe 0 65 

PhyEeror MOTE GTUMS, so ss, oo wo ass 0 80 
Pnginemen, stationary <.'.. 2... «+ ce 0 55 
IUADOULEESI A. ecules « welee cla) ei nave. eles 0 43 
Machinists .. .. Val akpiebiie «cates ucts’: 0 60 
Machinists’ haloes de. ast eCmoriacsiaccs: emtes 0 50 
Motor truck drivers .. .. Rg: Sees 0 50 
Motor truck driver and ua SecicaBN Ss Scisaic 1 35 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) . a 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. .. .. «- 0 50 
Plumbers. and steamftters 2c. 26. os se seh ee 0 60 
Powdermen .. . Sratiasce Umeten! ret Ute pss tien veh oe 0 70 
Pumpmen.. .. Fs TE Ste ae ice on ere 0 60 
Riggers (general yc. BE GORE AIAG as Pr 0 60 
Road grader center 

FLOVSCOLA WI 21... 6. ta srgatsamp aisles suueienk o.biea 0 50 

ENCIMGINE FOAM wce cca sisi oen eerie Ce ee dNtor o's 0 75 

Gas? 2.0 se" he 0 55 
Road roller operntaes (steam or ena. yh 0 60 
Rodmen, reinforced steel . 4 0 55 
Steam shovel— 

EINUINCCLS tse ce Seale SARE ctor « 0 90 

Cranement >. 5 450-8 hie ae ee Sete 0 70 

Miremen...2rfa 36s, tesl i SOLES OS EER « 0 60 

Oilersie ast. as Soh SMRCIeN cuebCeaucsteds 0 50 
Shovel operators pee Ae io abt SO) Oe 0 90 
Tractor operators (ances Cite cs Sete te. 0 55 
Tractor operators (Uetornead: Cts) soos Se 0 65 
Wreatchnien "at: . .dcteckhsmecdss Sled feito. 0 38 
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(2) Dredging Work - . 

Notr.—The labour conditions of contracts of 
this nature contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and hours 
of labour, and also empower the Minister of 
Labour to déal with any dispute which may 
arise thereon. 


DEPARTMENT OF PusBiic Works 


Dredging work in Rondeau Bay, Kent Co., 
Ontario. Name of contractors, The Chatham 
Dredging & General Contracting Co., Ltd., 
Chatham, Ont. Date of contract, October 10, 


1941. Amount of contract, approximately 
$13,932. 


—___— 


GROUP “B” CONTRACTS 


Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, 
Supovlies, Interior Fittings, ete. 


Note—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “ B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


Post OrricE DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract Contractor 


Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc... .. .. Pritchard-Andrews Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc.. Pritchard-Andrews Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
- Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
--Jay Wolfe Inc., Montreal, 
P.Q. 
..P. A. Alain Ltée., Quebec, 
P.Q. 
+ +» Pritchard-Andrews Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
--Canadian Fairbanks-Morse 
Co., Sherbrooke, P.Q. 
Letter pouches and mail bags Hugh Carson Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 
«+» Hamilton Cotton Co., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
«> --Canadian Spool Cotton Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. . 
Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


Letter carriers’ uniforms. 


Scales ..... 


Scales . 


Mail bag fittings .. .. .. Ltd., 


Mail bag fittings .. .. 





DEPARTMENT OF PuBLic Works 


Supply and delivery of 200 cast iron keel 
block units for the Dry Dock at Esquimalt, 
B:C. Name of contractors, Victoria Brass & 
Iron Works Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of con- 
tract, October 1, 1941. Amount of contract, 
approximately $32,076. 

Supply and installation of post office convey- 
ing machinery and related equipment, Postal 
Terminal “A”, Toronto, Ont. Name of con-— 
tractors, Matthews Conveyor Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, Ont. Date of contract, October 3, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $39,845. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, OCTOBER, 1941 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE official index number of the cost of 

living in. Canada, calculated by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics on the base period 
1935 to 1939 as 100, advanced from 114-7 for 
September 2 to 115-5 for October 1. Appreci- 
able increases were recorded during the month 
in the clothing, fuel, rent and home furnish- 
ings groups, and a fractional increase in- the 
miscellaneous group. The index for the food 
group which had advanced substantially month 
by month for the period June to September 
recorded a fractional decline at October 1 due 
to lower prices for dairy products, eggs, and 
vegetables which more than offset advances for 
other foods. Comparative figures for the total 
index at certain dates are 115-5 for October 1; 
114-7 for September 2; 107-0 for October 1, 
1940; and 100-8 for August, 19389. 


The increase between August, 1939 and 
October, 1941, was 14:6 per cent; foods being 
up in this comparison 24-1 per cent; clothing 
19:5 per cent; home furnishings and services 
16-2 per cent; fuel and light 13-2 per cent; 
rent 7:1 per cent; and miscellaneous 5-1 per 
cent. The total index at the beginning of 
October was 5:1 per cent below the average for 
1929. 

The index number of the cost of living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of expen- 
diture of 1,439 families of wage-earners and 
salaried workers with earnings between $450 
and $2,500 in 1988. The average expenditure 
was $1,453.90 divided as follows: food (31:3 
per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per cent) $269.50; 
fuel and light (6:4 per cent), $90.50; clothing 
(11-7 per cent), $165.80; home furnishings 
(8-9 per cent), $125.70; miscellaneous (22-6 
per cent), $319.40. 

The last named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1:7 per cent), 
$23.90; transportation (5-6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5-8 per cent), $82.10; life insur- 
ance (5:2 per cent); $73.30. Other expendi- 
ture not directly represented in the index 
was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of retail prices of commodi- 
ties included in the cost-of-living index ex- 
cluding rents and services. The figures at 
certain dates since August, 1939; are: August, 
1939, 190-0; September, 100-0; October 103-8; 
November, 104-3; December, 104-3; January, 
1940, 104-2; February, 104°3; March, 105-5; 
April, 105-5; May, 105-3; June, 105-3; July, 
106-4; August, 106-8; September, 107-9; Octo- 
ber, 108-4; November, 109-7; December, 
110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; February, 110-1; 


March, 110-2; April, 110:7; May, 110-9; June, 
112-7; July, 114-9; August, 117-7; September, 
119-4; October, 120-1. 


Wholesale Prices 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics weekly 
index number of wholesale prices on the base 
1926 as 100 was 93:7 for the week ended 
October 31 as compared with 93-3 for the 
week ended October 3. Increases were recorded 
during this period in the prices of eggs, cheese, 
cured meats, tea, coffee, potatoes, cotton 
thread, wool yarns, and soap. Of the prin- 
cipal groups the index for animal products ad- 
vanced 38:3 per cent and chemical products 


-1-3 per cent while the index of Canadian farm 


products declined 1-2 per cent. Other group 


changes were slight. 


Comparative figures for the general index are 
93-7 for the week ended October 31; 93-3 for 
the week ended October 3; 93-2 for the month 
of September; 84:0 for October, 1940; 72-3 for 


-August, 1939, prewar; 63-5 for February, 1933, 


the low point during the depression; and 98-4 
for August, 1929, the high point during that 
year. Since the outbreak of war the general 
index has advanced nearly 30 per cent and 
Canadian farm products about 26 per cent. 
Producers’ goods advanced 28 per cent, and 
consumers’ goods about 31 per cent between 
August, 1989, and September, 1941, the latest 
date for which this information: is available. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of October of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 


except the following are the averages of quota- 


tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal 
oil. Information as to the prices of the 
foregoing -with the exception of milk and 
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bread is obtained by the correspondents of 
the Lasour Gazette. The prices of milk, bread, 
fuel and the rates for rent are obtained by 
the Bureau of Statistics and by the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
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districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 
but still fairly central, without modern 
conveniences. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING OF EACH MONTH 





On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 











Adjusted to 
base 100-0 
— for August, 
1939 Total Food 
HOTS ice Ske, Rete ine, Bel iets See ae 79:7 88-3 
LOTEE RE Se eet ee ad 80-0 91-9 
AGUS hte eee Lee SSE aA Ne 8 81-6 92-7 
TOTGR Re ee ie, ee ae eee a ee 88-3 103-3 
DOI 7 erehee «aes bes Ge, ho ek | oh 104-5 133-3 
LOTS 2 SOE CE ORE SOME OR 8 118-3 152-8 
VOTE A Bae 1) SRS ee ea bef 130-0 163-3 
L920) Sone pO Ee Feil ees eB ho 150-5 188-1 
FO2TS LE SB. Se AAO "oe LORS eae eS 1” 132-5 143-9 
TOD2 shai POL ee. at Malate siete 6 Wigs 121-9 
19025 8 ee ae Le A} 121-7 122-8 
1024 Bae SA BS OE PAE Ot 119-5 120-9 
19258 A ed, Bed Oe eB) 8 120-6 126-3 
TOA Sie: gece 6 Lamers Allg i Sint? eaten, By 121-8 133-3 
LODGES) er Oak rte. § ey mere) S aly 119-9 130-8 
1LO2RRER Ee eee wee. Aw eek RSE 120-5 131-5 
HAS PA!) Ses es ig Mk a Ae lI? Bl Se ee 121-7 134-7 
TSS Ores OE hee” Fok Si BAP. 120-8 131-5 
JOST. ye Ad ee eee 109-1 103-1 
LOSES Aer) SO Se Le kee 99-0 85-7 
LOSSe cepa ee | eines 94.4 84-9 
193450 2028 J. ee TU eed Sree 95-6 92-7 
UGS 5S EE ME BORE ATER. FESS 8 96-2 94-6 
VOSGS bee oF AT ee bat beh 98-1 97-8 
19S TO Fe hee STG a teh. Pee 101-2 103 -2 
GSO LR OE WE LORE! Beek 102-2 103-8 
1939 
Aroust: Wer, 1.88.3 a. 169-0 100-8 99-3 
September 1.......... 160-6 100-8 99-4 
October® 24). 825.44 462-7 103-5 106-3 
November sliit o. &.% 493-6 103-8 107-1 
December 1.......... 193-6 103-8 104-7 
WEG Nee eRe De ete, Heuedeae ne, WA 161-5 100-6 
1940 
FAMUAPI? I We acjeitoeers ate 103-6 103-8 104-5 
Bebruary Lois. 5. .46% 163-6 103-8 104-5 
MParchel..24, oA te. so 193-8 104-6 104-8 
PTs Meee eh. POX, sees 103-8 104-6 104-8 
May LPS.8 . Heese 104-1 104-9 104-4 
JUmeg UE aide cach oot ha -.. 164-2 104-9 108-8 
ACK Sey ees 404-8 105-6 105-3 
PRT CAG 1 all alive of ey ape ne 165-1 105-9 105-4 
September Qe. 0a0ee se 105-6 106-4 105-4 
Ostoberm lute mers. see 166-2 107-0 106-1 
INOVOLUDer diene aes ne 196-9 107-8 108-7 
December 2%. a+ a6 197-1 108-0 109-1 
RVI GAT sions lene lace aan ee 105-6 105-6 
1941 
JANUATY. eich te cvencane 107-4 108-3 109-7 
Hebruary 1k; . acne 167-3 108-2 108-8 
167-3 108-2 109-0 
167-7 108-6 110-1 
168-5 109-4 109-7 
169-6 110-5 112-5 
141-6 111-9 116-6 
112-8 113-7 121-3 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 
OctoWer=12754..8:Rey .: 114-6 115-5 123-2 


Home 
Fuel and Furnishings | Miscel- 
Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
74-3 76-9 88-0 70:3 
72-1 75-4 88-9 70-3 
69-9 73-8 96-8 70-9 
70-6 75-4 110-8 74-5 
75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 
100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
PSs 122-2 147-0 112-5 
116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 
117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 
117-4 116-8 141:3 107-5 
115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
~114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
119-7 112-6 134-8 105-9 
122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
94-0 . 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 
96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
99-7 98-9 ° 101-4 101-5 100-1 
103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
104-4 105-3 99-6 ‘101-0 101-9 
104-4 105-4 103 -3 104-1 102-0 
103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
be 
104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 
104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
104-4 165-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
106-9 106-1 107-8 108-2 101-8 
106-9 106-9 109-1 106-5 101-8 
106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
107-7 108-9 114-3 111-7 102-9 
109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
Tie? 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939 =100. 

he cost of living bonus provided for by P.C. 8253 must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. 
For each rise of one point in the index the amount of the bonus or its increase shail be:—(1) twenty-five cents per 
week for all adult male employees, and for all other employees employed at basic wage rates of twenty-five dollars or 
more per week, and (2) one per cent of their basic weckly wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years of 
age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES, IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA, FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 








Oct. 
1926 


1941 


1941 


wr | | a | ff | | | | | | S| | | SS | 


> tl eet eh) oe ell meted po 
Net et aT A OT ecocm anon He Ot sJ Od SI OD me O1rorsy Oe 
REONOR BOOYAH WOmMNO-E DH C9 & bo 


Non 


Commodities Unit | Oct. | Oct. }| Oct.| Oct. | Oct.| Oct. 
1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 
c c Cc. c c c c. 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 25-1 | 23-8 | 26-2 | 38-1 | 40-1 | 29-1 
Beef, round steak....... Tb se erase. 22-9 | 34-5 | 35-0 | 24-0 
Beef, rib roast.......... toe a aB Gs Iaee ce 20-6 | 31-7 | 31-2 | 22-0 
Beef, shoulder.......... Ib. | 17-5 | 16-4 | 17-2 | 27-1 | 25-2 | 15-9 
Beef, stewing........... Ibi lacece Loe eeelt ate al. ete: 21-3 | 11-9 
Veal, forequarter........| Ib. | 18-1 | 17-5 | 19-7 | 28-0 | 29-0 | 18-7 
Mutton, hindquarter...} Ib. | 21-4'] 20-8 | 24-2 | 36-4 | 36-3 | 27-2 
Pork, fresh from ham..| Ib. | 20-4 | 19-6 | 23-5 | 38-0 | 42-3 | 30-0 
Pork, salt mess........ Ib. | 19-0 | 17-9 | 20-1 | 35-0 | 37-2 | 26-9 
Bacon, not sliced....... Ib. | 26-9 } 26-0 | 30-5 | 51-1 | 60-1 | 41-6 
Bacon, sliced...... cae, eet Lot ey Wen, caevs 8 RB | FRE vee IE Pek n, 63-5 | 46-3 
Fish, salt cod.......... [Weyl betel bursa ld cnpette || Senden 2 24-6 | 21-7 
Fish, finnan haddie.. } Looe | ees Fee ee eee oreteon 21-5 | 20-2 
ALC ec te marcia alee es . | 18-7 | 17-9 | 21-1 | 37-1 | 37-2 | 22-7 
Eggs, fresh............- doz. | 35:3 | 36-2 | 43-6 | 60-7 | 73-0 | 41-7 
8, COOKIN oie cieteex, doz. | 31-5 | 31-6 | 38:3 | 55-0 | 66-7 | 37-4 
TO Se te ae occ at. 9-0 8-5 9-1 | 12-6 | 15-4 | 11-6 
Butter; dairyaeinsc. te Ib. | 29-5 | 30-4 | 37-1 | 50-6 | 62-9 | 38-4 
Butter, creamery......- Ib. | 34-7 | 35-1 | 42-4 | 55-7 | 69-1 | 43-0 
Cheese, Canadian mild.| Ib. | 20-3 | 21-1 | 26-1 | 31-4 | 38-6 | 27-6 
Bread, white........... Ib. 4-5} 4-4] 5-6] 7-9] 9-6] 6-8 
Flour eS br cece ok 3-8] 3-5] 4-8] 6-9] 8-0] 4-5 
Rolled oats, bulk...... Ib 5-0 4-8 5-0 8-1 8-5 5-6 
ACO SE cic ORM So teers 6-6 | 6-1] 6-8 | 12-3 | 16-6] 10-6 
Tomatoes, eared, Qe tin. 72853. LOR Eeoed. Peseees 21-2 | 18-7 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... CIN WOR LE ee erat 19-4 | 21-2 | 18-5 
Corn, canned, 2’ a aes GIN MEP. cbc eee hae ie 24-3 | 21-2 | 18-9 
Beans, A (AE ERIS lb. 6-8] 7-4 | 10-4] 16-6] 11-7] 8-7 
Ontong e208. Bhs sccccon TbSallt 2 oscil eo ah eel ce wcie crete es 7-4] 5-0 
Potatoes: *s.9e1...0c00: 75 Ib.| 88-3 | 87-5 |132-5 |178-3 |173-6 |101-1 
Potatoes... 28... o0 een 15 Iba cot Sete Ss coral eae 40-4 | 24-7 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib. | 13-7 | 12-1 | 138-4 | 23-1 | 29-2 | 23-8 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 13-2 | 12-9 | 18-2 | 18-8 | 27-4 | 19-6 
Raisins, seedless, 16'02.| pkg. 12%....6.[ 8. Bekihec ces aa. soe 29-5 | 24-6 
Currants, bulk e. eee Toggles ci. [ES Seeaee CSS eT oe Se 31-1 | 23-1 
Peaches, canned ;.2’s:. 5.) tbimiclic carbs alls cre xe sucess ial ¢ uatewie 43-2 | 34-5 
Corn syrup, 5 Ib........ Links|. 22. | PRA Sa 74-8 | 50-7 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. 7-8| 7-5 | 9-2 | 12-2 | 21-6] 8-7 
Sugar, yellow.......... Ib. 7-0 | 6-9] 8-4] 11-2 | 20-4] 8-2 
Tea, black: 655854. Ib. | 39-5 | 38-9 | 39-7 | 62-0 | 66-8 | 58-4 
HOGS. dae MSOs Ib. | 39-8 | 39-4 | 39-5 | 46-1 | 62-2 | 53-4 
Cocoastd Ibis. 2kGe ULI E coe Coe ceiee vee s.<hecsaeaee 33-1 | 28-4 
$ $ $ |. $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...] ton 8-63] 8-41] 9-27] 12-61] 20-07] 18-61 
a bituminous....... ton 6-04) 5-91] 6-38) 10-02) 14-51] 12-32 
Pye aad eb apletiee’ LOS ter (a ee (| COR (ORR ie) | (MR Re | HE PLS, 2 
Wood, hard, long....... cord |} 6-81} 6-65|] 7-03] 12-03) 13-40} 12-79 
Wood, hard, stove..... COLD WAT... ee BRE Sonos sea e 15-56} 14-84 
Wood, soft, long OF 55 ees cord | 5-04] 4-84) 5-06) 9-41) 10-58| 9-51 
Wood, soft, stove....... COP UR: . cca S eterno wen setts oe 12-41} 11-41 
a. Rolled. b. Blade. c. Lamb. d. Grade A. 
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Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Sept.| Oct. 
1929 | 1933 | 1837 | 19389 | 1940 
c. Cc. Cc Cc. c 
36-4 | 20-9 | 26-7 | 29-9 | 30-8 
31-6 | 16-7 | 22-3 | 25-5 | 26-7 
29-0 | 15-7 | 19-7 | 22-1 | 23-0 
22-7 | 11-0 | 14-3 | 16-9 | 17-4 
18-3 8-8 | 11-6 | 14-0 | 14-4 
24-9 | 11-5 | 14-7 | 17-2 | 17-4 
31-0 | 17-9 | 22-2 | 24-6 | 28-0c 
31-4 | 17-2 | 24-4 | 24-5 | 23-9 
27-7 | 15-8 | 21-3 | 21-8 | 20-6 
40-9 | 21-3 | 32-5 | 32-4 | 29-7 
45-1 | 24-4 | 36-0 | 35-9 | 32-9 
21-0 | 17-6 | 18-2 | 18-6 | 19-8 
20-2 | 17-4 | 17-7 | 17-5 | 18-1 
21-7 | 13-1 | 17-0 | 18-3 | 10-4 
51-3 | 29-2 | 39-2 | 38-0d| 38-0d 
45-1 | 22-7 | 31-7 | 30-2 | 29-9 
12-4 9-5 | 10-9 | 10-8 | 11-0 
42-6 | 21-1 | 27 : 28-2 | 24-3 
46-9 | 24-2 | 31- 31-9 | 27-6 
33-Oh| 19-7h| 23- 3F 22-3h| 23-8h 
8-0] 5-9 7-2 6-5 6-7 
5-4 3°3 4-6 3°5 3-6 
6-4 5-1 6-0 5-3 5+3 
10-3 8-1 8-2 8-3 8-9 
15-7 | 11-8 | 12-5 | 11-3 | 13-0 
16-1 | 12-2 | 11-9 | 11-0 | 11-4 
16-0 | 11-7 | 12-1 | 10-9 | 11-2 
11-8 4-5 7-0 6-4 7:0 
5-7 3°5 4-1 3-8 3°7 
184-4 1102-7 | 84-1 |129-8 |108-3 
42-3 | 24-1 | 21-4 | 29-9 | 25-8 
21-3 | 15-1 | 16-1 | 15-6 | 15-2 
14-6 | 12-1 | 11-7 | 11-2 | 11-5 
15-8 | 16-9 | 17-0 | 16-9 | 16-7 
19-4 | 16-1 | 15-4 | 15-2 | 15-4 
26-4 | 20-1 | 18-6 | 16-3 | 16-1 
42-4 | 41-3 | 44-2 | 42-9 | 44-6 
7-2 8-0] 6-6 6-8 7-5 
6-9 7:7 6-4 6-6 7°3 
70-2 | 42-5 | 55-5 | 60-8 | 68-5 
60-2 | 39-5 | 35-6 | 40-2 | 45-4 
27-4 | 28-7 | 19-9 | 19-6 | 19-5 
$ $ $ $ $ 
16-15] 14-99) 14-21] 14-57] 15-71 
10-09] 9-22) 9-32) 9-55) 10-02 
12-84} 11-52) 12-18} 12-03) 12-77 
12-18} 9-54) 9-55) 9-69) 9-92 
14-57) 11-47] 11-55} 11-73} 12-12 
8-71} 7-31] 7-21) 7-13} 7-35 
10-96} 8-84] 8-61} 8-58} 8-86 

f. Grade B. 


k. Kind most sold. 


DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING FOR EIGHT CITIES 
AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1941 


August 1939=100 


Fuel 


Clothing 


—— | |  — — | —— — |< |< | 


— Food Rent 

Agi ax ch, ita gos teas 124-7 104-2 
Saint John - ee jd 119-4 107-3 
Montréal? ch tee desde ee 125-9 108-3 
fy 97 bs SO Aare One Re ee 122-3 108-5 
Winnipeg. sn) guttan dacs eocne Gok ook 121-6 104-4 
Saskatoon A.cmsaens bod usecase 126-1 113-1 

GIMODLON . Re ces O rian sat has aE 121-8 100-0 
Vancouvetsa.aiuwaacsect oe aiedar as 124-0 99-4 


Home 
Furnishings} Miscel- 
and laneous 

Services 
114-7 105-3 
115-4 106-9 
117-0 104-5 
114-1 106-8 
114-9 105-3 
118-0 104-6 
116-2 104-6 
112-3 104-9 
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Localities in the list of cities on page 13828 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour Gazerre, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940, and on 
December 5 a further extension was announced 
to include the city of Calgary effective on 
and after January 1, 1941 (Lasour Gazerts, 
December, 1940, page 1227). The rental figures 
in the table for the beginning of October, 
1941, are, therefore, for these cities, the same 
as the beginning of January, 1940. (Lasour 
GazettE, February, 1940, page 183.) 

On April 18, 1941, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board announced that the cities of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Fort 
William in the Province of Ontario and the 
town of Truro, Nova Scotia, had been added 
to the areas under rent control and on April 
23 extension of control to Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Oshawa, Belleville and Peterboro 
was announced. In all these cities effective 
on and after May 1, 1941, the maximum rentals 
in force are those prevailing on January 2, 
1941, or, if the accommodation was not rented 
on that date, the rental payable under the 
latest lease in 1940. The cities of Moncton, 
Hamilton and Regina were added to the list 
effective on and after July 1, 1941; effective 
on and after September 1, 1941, Brockville 
was included; and effective on and after 
October 1 the cities of Edmonton, Lethbridge 
and Medicine Hat were included. The rental 
figures in the table for the beginning of 
October, 1941, are therefore for these cities the 
same as at the beginning of January, 1941. 
(Lasour Gaznrre, February, 1941, page 192). 


Retail Prices 


Meat prices. at the beginning of October 
were not very materially changed in the aver- 
age from those prevailing at the beginning of 
September except in the case of lamb the price 
of which again showed a seasonal fall. In beef 
sirloin steak averaged 34:6 cents per pound 
for the beginning of September and October 
having advanced gradually month by month 
from an average of 29-9 cents at December 1, 
1940. Other beef cuts showed a similar move- 
ment during the same period. Lamb averaged 


38026—8 


31-9 cents per pound at October 1, 33-4 cents 
at September 1, and 35-1 cents at August 1. 
Fresh loin of pork at October 1 was fraction- 
ally higher than one month earlier as com- 
pared with 24-5 cents at the beginning of the 
year. The price of bacon at 438-2 cents per 
pound at October 1 was also fractionally 
higher than at September 1 having advanced 
month by month from an average of 32-1 
cents at January 1. Lard continued upward 
in price averaging 17:6 cents per pound as 
compared with 16-2 cents for September 1. 


The price of fresh eggs at the beginning of 
October averaged 43 cents per dozen as com- 
pared with 42-1 for September 1. Production 
was reported to be unusually large for the 
season. Stocks in cold storage at October 1 
were much lower than one month earlier but 
not materially different from October 1, 1940. 
A factor tending to strengthen prices was the 
order of the Special Products Board releasing 
for export all eggs of exportable grades. The 
production of creamery butter in September 
was 22 per cent greater than in September, 
1940. The total for the nine months of 1941 
was about 9 per cent greater than the corre- 
sponding total for 1940. 


The “domestic disappearance” of butter in 
September was 6-5 per cent greater than in 
August but about the same as in September, 
1940. The Dominion average price for October 
1, was 39-3 cents per pound as compared with 
41-3 cents one month earlier and 27-6 cents at 
October 1, 1940. An increase of nearly four 
cents per pound to 32-7 cents was recorded in 
the price of cheese at October 1 as compared 
with the previous month and six cents as com- 
pared with August 1. The prices of bread and 
flour were unchanged from the levels of the 
preceding month. Potatoes averaged 29-1 
cents per 15 pounds as compared with 31-1 
cents at September 1 and 25-8 cents at October 
1, 1940. United States anthracite coal at 
$16.45 averaged 17 cents per ton higher than 
for the previous month. 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of October, 1941; Halifax 
$18.25; Charlottetown $17.40; Moncton $18.50; 
Saint John $17.50; Quebec $16; Three Rivers 
$16.50; Sherbrooke $17.50; St. Hyacinthe 
$17.50; Montreal $17.75; Ottawa $18.50; Kings- 
ton $18.50; Belleville $18.50; Oshawa $18; 
Toronto $16; Hamilton $17.50; Brantford 
$17.75; Galt $17.50; Cobalt $22. 
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Dominion (average).......... 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 





1—=Syaneye ee ae 39-5 | 31 33 26%07| 2O-Olloes see 13 36 33-5 | 32 ZQvo) |e aeson lee eee 41-7 
2—New Glasgow........... 36-1 | 30-6 | 31-1 | 23-4 | 18-3 | 20 15 34-5 | 32-5 | 35 27-2 | 22-3 1137 42-2 
3—Amberst... if. 2. 244. Mes BIO7 | P2828 | wea T1642 | 1525. (922) +e are 35 Se lines se PRA A ESM Es i 43-2 
ARK Halifax Sy a ae ek at 35-3 | 28-3 | 26-6 | 19-7 | 17-9 | 17-7 | 13 30-5 | 31-7 | 28 24-5 | 22-5 | 38 41-3 
B—Windsor:. 22... 00 oes cee 35 30 25 29 1 Wee's al Pea eye Sy ae | 35 300 seed. 3 25 VBS sie Reckee ee 43-2 
6 Tuto... (eae 87 Salt 29 -3e1: 28-3 Wr 20 5: 7820 ete SLIT Abe \O oth | pes 25 Da lalce ote 43-1 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 34-4 | 28-2 | 27-6 | 20-8 | 17-2 | 20-0 | 16-0 | 32-8 | 33-4 | 30-0 | 25-0 | 21-3 | 39-0 | 43-7 
New Brunswick (average)....| 36-8 | 28-4 | 29-2 | 19-8 | 15-6 | 19-5 | 17-8 | 31-2 | 29-9 | 29:5 | 23-1 | 28-3 |...... 41-6 
8—Moncton................ 35-4 | 28-4 | 30 19-8 | 15-3 | 18 16-5 | 30-7 | 33-2 | 30 2a 9M EQS |e ee 44-2 
G—Saint John isco s2. eee eee 38-9 | 30-9 | 30-1 | 20-9 | 17-5 | 19-3 | 19 29-7 |-31-9 | 29 241 S222 One cae 40-7 
10—Fredericton............. 38 29°40) SETI 20°45) 94°55 | 24-2 [2 B42 2e 29D. |e emee 2225) |poeOr len eect 42-7 
ti Bathurst, soz es jget ot 35 25 25 18 5S eres [ae a 30 Fier |e eeae 20 23-2 Aes 38-8 
Quebec (average)............. 33-0 | 29-7 | 26-4 | 19-9 | 14-2 | 22-9 | 20-8 | 31-5 | 27-4 | 21-0 | 22-3 | 23-4 | 42-0 | 41-3 
12=—Quebecwiie ee it 32-1-| 30-1 | 22-9 | 20-4 | 12 22-7 | 20 28°14 21-8 |-21 20°F \e22- Seen 37 
18—Three Rivers........... 33:9 .| 27-5 | 24-5 | 19-1 | 15-3 | 24-74. ..... 32°5 1220-9 |eacse. Qod ol Drie Pee . 45-3 
14—-Sherbrooke............. 39-4 | 33-1 | 28 23-6 | 16-4 | 23-4 | 20 33-8 | 30-1 | 20 22:5) | 2o24 | ie ok 37-6 
T5=—Soreli ek - ac kien etl S12 Lal ZOCOR 2982 725i 133 yak eM) eee ee S225) | 128-7, Pe 20 DIED, Niece. 43-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 26-2 |- 26:3] 2o27-| 17-6: | 1421) | 26°8ti ls. 32°44), 2623) | oo cs. 20°9. | 19-3. )2 <2... 45-5 
i Stvohnsiy? $e hiet.. 3 39 35 30 PA SOND Bil Zi-orle. swe Sie Te | oo ea erar ee D5 Bec aee eee 41-5 
18—Thetford Mines......... 26-5 | 24 21 16 12-3 | 20 18 25 21:7 | 22 20 PO ad ee 37-6 
19—Montreal................ 36 32 30-1 | 20-7 | 15-3 | 20-4 | 25 S066 18 | PADCE a eae A 23-4 | 27-3 | 42 43 
0 a 9 Fo se sok eee. oe 32-9-| 29-7 |.26-8°] 20-4%013°7 | 2b-d | 7)... S41 23024 |S D426 27S et ee 2 40-9 
Ontario (average)............ 34-9 | 31-4 | 38-6 | 22-2 | 18-5 | 24-5 | 23-2 | 31-8 | 35-0 | 31-3 | 26-7 | 25-0 | 39-7 | 42-7 
1—Ottawa..... Lp SRE Boes 36-9 | 32-1 |.382-8 | 23-8 | 17-7 | 22-8 | 21-5 | 31-5 | 33-1 | 28-5 | 25 26-1 | 40 44 
22—Brockville.............. 39-3 | 34 3253 (6 23-3:1 1984 tP2De meee e. S255 1832) Pues 24:3 11225: 2 Gereie 41-4 
238— Kingston 6. pis. d.. 00-8 33-7 | 30-3 | 28-7 | 21 15-5 | 20-4 | 18 29-3 | 33-3 | 30 25-4 | 24-3 1...... 42-1 
24—Belleville............... 30 28 28-7 | 19 16 24aS TP ieee 31 33-6 | 30 D604 3j22 ea Mae oe 42-5 
25—Peterborough........... 34-3'| 30:5] 30"2 | 212) 119-6 Li20ewel oe eae, 32-7 | 35-4 | 30 28-3 | 23 42 42-5 
26-—OgRaWA4i i. dsous ok oak. oe 32-3 | 29-7 | 29-5 | 21-1 | 17-7 | 24 25 31-5 noo 29 26 23-3 | 38 42-9 
27—OFiliaie, oy. Shik cee ke 33-3 | 29-3 | 29-2 | 22 1923) [eDoaeat | 30 SACS IRR aaa! 29 20a eae 43. - 
28—Toronto............ 1...) 87-2 | 82-6 | 35-3 | 24-4 | 20-9 | 25 19 32-1 | 36-5 | 33 24-7 | 28-1 | 37 45-2 
29—Niavara Falls........... 35-9 1. 32-9 [32-7 25-3 al 7 7 [P25°2 eae S Shed, Moot ee eee 27 -O 220 Nek a. 41-8 
30—St. Catharines.......... 36°3 | 33 So-2 | 24 16-6 |. 24 24 30-6 | 36-3 | 30 28-6 | 26 40 41-5 
3 Hamiltones.< «at. bens 35-4 | 31-7 | 31-9 | 22-9 | 20-2 | 26-3 | 23 31-5 | 36-4 | 29 27 28-5 | 40 42-8 
S2—Brantl OL Geiainir cs so aps che 34-1 | 30-7 | 30-8 | 22-7 | 17-5 | 25-1 | 26 31-8 | 36-3 | 30 29 22 39 44-1 
SoS> Galh Hy,®. sa SER TSIM 33-3 | 31-7 | 31-5 | 22 21-7 | 25 25 32-5 | 35-3.| 33 250 Oe | Pate 4 40 44.2 
34—Guelphiis 2 ick cole oe 33-9 | 31-4 | 27-1 | 20-9 | 19-1 | 25-7 |...... Slo rode d lems SACO anon wae ee 41-9 
35— Kitchener.............. 34-3 | 32-4 | 30-1 | 22-1 | 19-7 | 24-9 J 0.2... SL | Soesiteer eee 25-453 25) Ail.4eibe 43-7 
386—Woodstock.............. 38 Saye alee: TaeQoAg eile. 2) (OLOr a dette SES) Sica eV ee 26% Tse 2Or in ae ec 40-7 
Si DbLAuOLd su. cone ae 36-1 | 32-4 | 82-4 |.23-3-| 21-3 (822 tee ass S156) 3447 Ee 25°10 4| Dea. . Aes 43-5 
38—Londonl.&..5.. 0.0 een 35-4 | 32-1 | 31-4 | 21-9 | 18-5 | 24-5 | 25 32-1 | 36-2 | 30 25-7 | 25-5 | 388 42-5 
39—Ste Tbomas tic). Leere oe 34-3 | 30-5 | 31-8 | 21-8 | 17-4 | 25 25 30-5 | 36-6 | 32-5 | 28-1 | 22 41 42-9 
40—Chatham......../...... 34-4°| 31-6 | 31-1 | 22:3 1 16-6 (928-310 Je... SETS ODES hence. 28569025 ih. see 42-3 
41-——-Windsorixs. e2ete ieee: 34 30-8 | 29-5 | 22 202 iO Sees 31-6 | 34-7 | 31 27 26 rn ae 40-8 
42 Sarnia hess ep eee 34-9 | 30-9 | 30-1 | 22-2 | 19-6 | 26-4 ]...... S14 84 74| oheee. 21-9) 22926 eae: 42-1 
48—Owen Sound............ 34-3 | 31 30-7 | 21-8 | 18-9 | 24-7 |i... 297 ABE Dah sh a 2429 aed |e ess 42-9 
44—North Bay............. 37-5 | 33 34 23 18 22D | sere s 31 Dies Lae: 28 26a). | aoe: 44 
AG=—= SUC DULY ess. ec. lars = 33°3 | 31 30°6 | 21-6 | 18-4 29 eniens. 31-7 | 34-3 | 35 26-2) P24 leis eM 40-5 
46—Cobalt. .os.nc sons oe 39 33 30 23 PACS Wee ee yA ale ee 3-5 | 30 28-5 125 39 43-1 
47—Timmins...<. «. ore soem sk.: 30-7 | 27-4 | 27-9 | 20-7 | 16-5 | 23-7 | 23 31-7 | 34-5 | 35 26: Qre2b<o Ieee 40-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-5 | 31-1 | 26-5 | 21-3 | 15-8 | 24-3 | 23 32-5 | 33-7 | 30 24-6 | 22-9 | 40 41-7 
49—Port Arthur............ 34-8 | 30-8 | 28-2 | 20-8 | 17-1 | 20-5 | 23 31-5 | 35-2 | 34 26-3 | 23-7 | 42 45-1 
50—Fort William........... 35-7 | 32-5 | 29-1 | 21-5 | 17-3 | 26-8 | 25 35-1 | 36-7 | 35 PASSIVE SOARS one 43-9 
Manitoba (average)........... 32-4 | 27-7 | 29-0 | 21-1 | 18-0 | 21-2 | 19-5 | 29-4 | 34-0 | 27-5 | 26-1 | 23-2 ]...... 45-3 
Hl=—VWainniper sa s.na ieee 83-8 | 28-4 | 28-6 | 21-1 | 18-3 | 20-7 | 19 29-5 | 35-7 | 30 28. Onl 22 Oahereaae 44-5 
52—Brandon............0:-% ot 27 29-3 | 21 17-7 | 21-7 | 20 29-3 | 32-3 | 25 2353) PR2Seo Ne ee 46-1 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 29-0 | 25-3 | 25-9 | 18-2 | 14-5 | 18-4 | 18-0 | 28-4 | 27-6 | 28-3 | 19-9 | 20-9 | 38-5 | 42-4 
b3—= Regina «Veta h tows 5 32-6 | 27-1 | 26-4 | 19-3 | 16-7 | 19-8 | 20 30-9 | 29-5 | 27 D4 olay (ern ol (oa re 42-7 
54—Prince Albert........... 22 20 18 14 12 15 16 25 20 18 15 16-5 | 37 40-6 
DO— Saskatoon s-s 2s aclesieics 99-44 25-1 | 25-9 | 18-4 | 13-8 | 19-9 |...... Jiges| SUeOm eens 21-Ao| 19:9 oe ees. 42-5 
56—Moose Jaw.............. 31-8 | 29 29-6 | 21 15-6 | 19 18 30-3 | 30-1 | 25 22-6 | 25 40 43-7 
Alberta (average)............. 32-6 | 28-4 | 27-4 | 19-3 | 16-0 | 20-6 | 18-3 | 30-7 | 32-7 | 31-5 | 25-2 | 21-6 | 40-0 | 43-7 
57—Medicine Hat........... 35 30 30 22 SS ere lise beret 2 SO ae lcearaee 7 2. Me streets 43-6 
58—Drumbeller............. 33-7 | 30-7 | 25-3 | 19-3 | 16 20 20 32-5 | 32-7 | 28 25 22-5 | 35 40-1 
59—Hidmonton...., 0... sea0% 28 24-1 | 24-8 | 15-9 | 13-1 | 19 15 29 Bo-4. | cee 25 PPO IE eee 42-1 
60=Caleary . An. 2. 1... / 33-5 | 29-1 | 30-1 | 19-8 | 18-8 | 23-2 | 20 30-8 | 34-1 | 35 28 24-1 | 45 45-2 
61—Lethbridge............. 33 28 26-6 | 19-6 | 14 DO His. aed 29-3 | 28-4 )...... 21 + DintiohOns rhs a: se53 47-3 
British Columbia (average)..| 38:0 | 33-1 | 33-2 | 23-4 | 22-6 | 27-8 | 26-2 | 34-1 | 36-2 | 32-5 | 27-6 | 25-5 | 44-3 | 48-3 
62—Fernie..0i0.....2..855.. 33-3 | 28-3 | 31 20 17 DOH Ee te 30 STS ates he 26 as OF |e. lacey: 43-8 
d= Nelson sta. maa. neces 38-3 | 34-3 | 35-7 | 25-3 | 23-3 | 28-5 | 25 35-7 | 40-7 | 38 So Mal 2 de AO 45-6 
C4 Trails... ok hee. Ae 37 82-6 | 31-5 | 22-3 | 23-5 | 27-7 | 25 34-3 | 36-4 | 32 27 26-6 | 43 47-3 
65—New Westminster....... 37-3 | 32-4 | 32-5 | 22-6 | 22-4 | 25-4 | 21 31-7 | 32-7 | 28 25 23255 Te: 48-2 
66—Vancouver.............. 38-9 | 83-6 | 33-6 | 23-2 | 24-1 | 26-5 |.°....| 32-7 | 33-9 | 29 Dir alal 20° 2 hs ces 51-1 
Of VaACtONIB. Li or. cS sie ne as 43-1 | 37-2 | 37-8 | 24-6 | 24-5 | 30-6 | 28 35 36. Gala 26-90 25-9). ae 48-6 
68—Nanaimo............... 38-7 | 33-9 | 32-3 | 23-9 | 23-5 | 28-6 | 30 35-7 | 34-5 | 28 26-2 | 25 45 51-4 
37-5 | 32-5 | 31-5 | 25 22-5 | 30 28 38 40 40 30 26:4 all ae eas 50-6 


69—Prince Rupert........... 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 


ae 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER, 1941 
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= 2 oo ; : 4 5 in e 
4 g $ : i fa s epee g 
ge] 2 |e |4¢ oe gee et a ee 
te eo ag Oo | eS a4 a rs as D » oo S qe -g 5 OR hes 
ae oy “eo | me & <" Sib as a 5 bp =e ake | ah e og as. Due 
“3 | 84g | 842/ad52)/ S32) ef | €28 ] 38 | 8S | Sos] cso] #5 | te] s 
do | o$ |ees|fes|53s| 25 | gs | os | Bs | SEE/ SES) 2s | Bas] g 
ei Sh jaaal/saa|/eaa}| ga ga a2. Cam ee Rat ae Feo a Ss 
aa) oO x S ud 0) Ey nN 4 n 6) =| QA 6) 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
64-5 18-9 29-0 20-1 22-2 26-8 29-3 17-6 19-1 43-0 37-6 11-7 36-3 3 
64-6 13-6 eoeO | .G.8%. 4: 19-6 16-74 21-6 18-3 19-2 48-6 42-9 11-0 37-5 42-9 
65-6 12 SORD) hee t ober 19-6 17-1 19-6 17-8 18-8 50 43-3 13 35 42-5 
66-2 16-7 346401 eee 19-9 15 21-9 18-3 19-1 49 46 11 40 43-2 
Ole ae et ha ee erate 19-5 16-7 23 18-3 19-3 45 40 LOND ors. ce ee 42-5 
64-6 15 SSEZ) | eke che TO-Atele See. 20-9 17-9 19-1 47-1 40-4 12 lgocecee 42-3 
Com ae: Bi cee Be lies hac he 1934 hh eee 21-8 19 19-2 ee a einer TOE, Dg 3 <a 43 
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‘ $ Canned Vegetables 
g ~ © oO ad s 

fas} ont (<0) - -~ 

- no] m4 = ZS © co} & es | po 

go) 2 [38/5 14 | 218 | 2s] o2| g= | 82 las 12 

ay] 2 SS8io |/8 [es] 2 | -88) es] 2s] 4u 185 | 8 
LOCALITY Oa}] &. og iot (fs. PS Sie .18 er) Be ‘86 | ‘so Se. =, 
gg) of | 24/48 | oS [82 | 49 888] 08 | SS] G8 |e) a8 
= be aed Sx | Oe Pesel gr ° el | tad ae Dru! By 
Sa] $8 | 38] 28/28] £2 | $8 (Bes) @8| 8 | 82/882] S8 

e) jaa oD) & (aw ‘@) ae Sal Ay ie) ~Q fQ \S) 
cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | ecnts | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 32-7 6-8a] 18-7 | 3-6] 5-5 | 9-3 | 16-4 | 13-9 | 12-4 | 13-4] 11-4] 6-4) 4-9 
Nova Scotia (average)............. 33-8 7:1/19-8| 3-8| 5-5] 9-8 | 10-2 | 15-1 | 12-8 | 14-9 | 12-5] 62] 5-0 

TS~SVGNE YE. aot nes «eee 34-3 |6-7-7-3 | 19-9 | 3-6] 5-4] 9-9] 9-1] 14-4 | 12-9] 14-2] 12-4] 5-6} 5 

2—New Glasgow..............- 34 6-7-7-3 | 19-9 3:9 5-6 9-9 9-9 | 14-7 | 12 14-6 | 12-1 5-6 5 

SamA mers: 2.4: ays bes oeteeeee & 31-4 7-3 | 20 330 Nate 9-8 | 10 15 12-6 | 15 11:79 6-25 )05 
Bem Habiiaxcns 22 0.88... ba eros. 34-1 |6-7-8 20-14 3-8 16-7 16 90% | 10°O G15 24°12°7 [215-7 ° | At-8 6-8 | bel 

D==WAINGSOF? 05. tenes bee ee « 34-7 7-3c] 18-7] 3:9] 5-5 | 9-7 | 10-3 | 15-2 | 13-6 | 18 13 6-8} 5 
GS Onno se bc dic ee 2S te 34-3 6-7ce] 19-9 3-9 5-9 | 10-2 | 11-1 | 16-1 | 13 16-6 | 13-7 6-1 4-8 
7—P.E.i1.—Charlottetown....... 31-3 7:3119-8| 3-7] 6-0] 9-8 |10-9 | 14-6 | 13-7 | 14-2 | 12-1] 64] 4-9 
New Brunswick (average)........ 32-8 7-5 | 18-60] 3-7] 5-6] 9-8 | 10-1] 14-8 | 12-6 | 14-2 | 12-0] 6-3] 5-2 
C==MORCCON.- oid. heme sik See ee 33-7 8 20-1 3-9 Oo: 8 (10-8 | 10-7 4515-1 1 42-8, | bt | 12 6-2 5-1 
9 Saint Johns: t.... ee oc « hee 34:1,| 6-7:3 | 19-3 7 3-3] 5-7 | 9-8 | 10-27 14-8 | 12-3 | 14-38 | 12-4) 6-3) §-1 
10—Hredericton.4.....0s6.s ) st ane 33-5 7-3 | 18:7} 3-8] 5-6] 9-6] 10-9 | 14-4 | 12-6 | 14 11:3] 6-6] 5-3 
L=Baphurst.) to. 2.0.40 ee 30 8c 17-9 3-7 5-4 9-6 8-5 | 15 1226 -(0 93" 2 [51241 5-9 5-4 
Quebec (average)................. 30-6 5-4] 16-0| 3-8] §-3]| 9-8] 9-9] 12-7 | 13-0} 14-3 | 11-9] 5-9] 5-8 
12=Quebecs®... sd. ton: os eee 31:1 | 5-8b | 17-9] 3-8 | 5-6] 9-8 | 11-3 |] 12-9 | 12-4 | 14-7 | 12-2} 6-5] 5-7 
13==Three: Rivers:.....>... )se nen. 28-3 5-3 | 14-9} 3-9] 5 9-8 | 9-8 | 18-3 | 138-1 | 14-9 | 12 5-5 | 6-6 
14—Sherbrooke:t 22%... s.5ee 31 5-3 | 15-1 3-7 5-4 9-7 | 10-2 | 13 13-7 | 15-2 | 11-9 5-9 5-8 
15—Sorel 2% 2. eee Mw... SOM 31-6 4-7 | 14-4] 3-6] 4-7] 10 9-3 | 12-3 | 11-9 | 14 11:6 | 5-9} 6-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 28-1 4 16-5} 3-7-} 5-8 |; 9-9.) 9-9 | 12-5 | 18-9] 12-7 | 11-6.| 5-5°]> 5-3 

1725 tal OWNS ANS. 8s tes See ee 31-2 5-3 | 16-8 3-8 5-4 9-7 | 10-3 | 12-3 | 14-6 | 16 12-7 6-2 6 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 28-5 6-35| 14°55 3-9 fe ort 9-8 | 8-8 | 12-5 | 12-4 |] 12-7 | 12-3 | 5 5-5 
40=Montreah dist. 0s uk otek woe 82-6 |5-3-6-7 | 17-2 4.2 5-3 9-5 | 10 12°3, | 11-94] 13-8 We11-5 6-2 5-5 
QOSSr aleve 28. OPA oe te ee 32-7°15-3-6-7 | 16-3 | > 3-7) 6-3 |i 927 | 9°74 138-1 {42-7 | 1456 | 11°29) Gar 1 5-4 
Ontario (average)................. 33-7 6-3} 17-3] 3-5] 5-3 | 9-2 | 10-7] 18-5 | 11-8 | 12-8 | 10-9] 6-1] 4-8 
PISMO tAWAN TS. ASS ot. oc fe 33-1 6-7 | 15-7 3-8 5-3 9 11 13-2 | 12-2 | 14 11-6 6-3 5-3 
22-“Brockwalles : 42.82... h see ako 31-6 6 13-9 3-8 5-3 8-9 | 11-1 | 18-5 | 12 Hoey ite tl 6-3 4.9 

Zo INE SON. aso oe ok ase 31-2 |5-3-6-7 | 16-5 3°5 5-1 9-2 | 10-4 |] 18-2 | 12-1 | 18-2 | 11 6-4 ‘i 
24==Belleville:::1., 23... b- Suse: « 34-7 15-3-6-7.1 16-5 | 3-5 | 5-1 | 9-2] 10-7} 18-1 | 11-5 | 12-9 | 12-1°} 6-3} 4-9 
25=Peterboroug he... .. seen - 31-7 |5-3-6-7 | 16-7 3-5 4) 8-9 | 11 127-4 11-7 12-34 1h <3 5-9 4.9 
2=Osha wa «<tc. c8.. «deen te 35:6 |5-3-6-7 | 17-7 3-7 5-6 9-1 9-8 | 138-9 | 12 13-6 | 10-7 6-4 4-9 
i OTUNIA 22 81 en, ae 35-5 6-7} 14-9 | 3-2] 5 8-8 | 10-3 | 13-9 | 12-3 | 13-3 | 11-9 | 6-4] 5-2 
28 Roronto ye". Me css ae 34-9 6-7 | 17-8 3-6 5-2 8-8 | 10-8 | 13 1445) 12-2 at =? 6-4 4-8 
29— Niagara Falls............... 35-2 6 17-7 | 3-6 | 6-2 | 9-1-1 10-3 7-12-9 1° 11-4 | 12:7 | 10-9 7:3 4-3 
30—St. Catharines............... 33-5 6-7 | 16 3-5 5-5 9-1 9-7 | 12-9 | 11-3 | 12-1 |] 11-4 6-8 4-3 
3i——Familtion’. «tee oes ace 34-7 | 6-6-7] 17-5] 8-4] 5-4] 9 10-§ | 13 11-5.) °12-52) 11-155 5-585 -2 
3o—Brantiord.... owe eee 36-3 | 6-6-7 | 17-7 3-6 5-3 9-2) 10-71 13-5 7 14-5 oh 1223 | 104 6-1 5-1 
$82 Galten i. ocd ce. se ees 35-2 6-7 | 18-1 3-5 5-1 9 i-8eie 13-67% 12-3 |, 12 10-7 5-1 4-9 
SAS Guelph de. pasts Does 37-5 6 17-3 oP 5-2 9-2} il 13-9 | 11-4) 12-2 |) 10-4 6-1 4.9 
go—tehener 3.4... 22: so geste 35-7 677) || 17-5." 8-2-1 5*3 | 9 10-5) 14 12-3 | 12-9] 10-6] 5-9} 4-8 
36—WoGdstockwsho.« ces.she eee: 83-4 6 15-7 3 5-1 8-8 | il 14 11-1 | 12-6 9-4 6-2 4.5 
37 ptratiord sts. gas odes 31-9 5-3} 16-55) > 3-2] Sel | 9-45 12-22) 189-4 1911-4 1°13 10-1 | 5-7 | 4-8 
S8-—ONGOR! hi nce neces oe ee 36-5 6-7 | 18-8 3:3 5-3 8-9 | 10-7 | 13-4 | 12 12-3 | 10-9 5-9 4-5 

39= Sts Phomas:t..:..c.. 04. eee. 37-9 |5-3-6-7 | 20-6 3-6 5-2 9-4) 11-2 113-6.) 12-2 | 1255 |) 11-2 6-6 5 
40—Chatham).. 5... teu. caegeemee 38 5-3 | 18-4 3-5 5-1 8-9 | 10-8 | 18-1 | 11-5 | 11-6 9.4 5-1 4-4 
Sink sores. howe seek eee 33-5 15-38-6-7 | 17-7 3-5 4.9 8-9 | 10-6 | 12-6 | 11-3 | 12-2 | 10-3 5-4 4-5 
42S arias: H0.8 4. os een SAS 34-9 6 20-1 3°3 5-7 9-2 | 10 14-1 | 12-4 | 12-8 | 11-4 6-7 4-7 
43=-Owenisound }... Se... daaden-) 30-9 6c 16-6 3:3 5-2 925%), 20-1 13-10] Ths 70 1123 AE 1028 5-5 4.7 
Ag=N ontheBayic. os uae sis te tee a: + 34-9 6-6-7 | 17-9 4-1 6-2 9-8 jy Ti-3. 1-15 12-3 | 14-9 | 10-8 6-8 5-1 
S5==SUCIOUT YS! 9: sic ete ods Moe 33-1 6-7 | 16-5 3-9 6-1 OBE Late Tozen| Lat uh eal a bbe 6-1 5-6 

AG=—e Oba haere swe. 7 dae 31-1 6-7 | 16-4 3:9 5-6 Ces | TESTA La 7 al 1224 Ae ol toy 5-8 5 
A= MMINS. <a ede ee 28-1 C234. 15-6 3-9 6 USA reap RSG 8 sire Sct el | on 12-6 | 12 5-6 4-9 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 32-6 6-7 | 16-4 3-6 5-4 9-6 | 10-7 | 14-1 | 12-4 |] 14-3 | 11-8 6-6 5-2 
Z0=—POTurATUNUM |. +. veo. «dae ee 28-8 6-6-7 | 21-8 3:6 5-4 9-3 |-10-5 | 12-8 |, 11-3} -12 10 6-1 4-3 
50—Fort William................ 30-3 6-6-7 | 17-3 3-6 5-5 9 LO SE Scon Tol detoat 9-7 6-5 4.5 
Manitoba (average)............... 31-9 7:0) 17-4) 35] 5-8] 9-2 |] 10-6 | 14-9 | 42-8 | 12-8 | 10-9 | 6-9} 3-2 
S-=Winhtpes?.. bY... 4 ee 31-9 |6-4-8 16-8 38-4 5-6 9 10-5 | 14-5 | 12-4 | 12-5 | 11-1 6-7 2-8 
BOB TANO OU 4S ete, San feo 30-8 |6-4-7-1 | 17-9 3-5 5-9 O33 | 10a ae oecodt Lead alee 10-6 i 3°5 
Saskatchewam (average).......... 30-5 6-9 | 21-7] 3-6] 5-7 8-9 | 16-5 | 15-1 | 13-2 | 13-4 | 11-5 6-3 | 4-4 
FORGOT Men. ot. oe road mee ee 31-6 |6-4-7-2 | 20-1 3:5 6-7 9 WB l4 84 12 20C) 13228 iar 6-1 4-1 
54—==PrincesAlbert. ..805.. 6: eee 29-8 6-4 | 23-3 3 Gxt eee O° | 10-6 [15-5 {13-36} 14517) 1123 7-1 4-5 
OO= AS KALOON.. de once os aoe 81-1 toe 224 3-6 5-3 8-9 | 11-4 | 15-2 | 18-3 | 138-6 | 11-4 6-6 4.5 
AG——Moasesiaiws bh osieeccacme en 29-3 eae 2s 8:5 5 8-4 9-7 | 15 Toto ly bee al, thd 5-4 4-3 
Alberta (average)................. 31-5 7-8 | 21-8 | 38-5] 5-9] 8-9 | 10-8 | 14-5 | 12-3 | 13-2 | 11-3 6-7 | 4-4 
57—Medicine Hat................] 82-5 8 23 3:5 | 6-3 | 8-9 | 10-9 | 15 12 12:9 | 10-6 | 6:3 | 3-9 
58—Drumibeller. |... 25... 2.ee2 5. - 31-7 |7-1-8 20-8 3-5 6 828) jf. 10-7) 14-8) 1225 |. 1422 4 1-5 6-9 4.3 
59—-Hdmonton: 2s... 0s. .08s deneG 29-7 |7-2-8 21-5 3-5 5-7 8-8 9-7 | 18-9 | 12-4 | 13 11-5 6-9 4-5 
60—Calgary RAAB Bt oH es se 3 te 80-9 8 21 3-4 5-5 9-1 | 10:7 | 14-2 | 12-4 | 12-9 | 12-8 6-8 4-6 
Gl==Lethbridgves i... 28...) Sete 32-9 8 22-5 Se Omllame Ooh} tit 14-6 | 12-4 | 12-8 | 10-3 6-8 4.9 
British Columbia (average)....... 33-0 9-0 | 22-9 3-8 6-1 9-4 9-5 | 14-2 | 18-6 | 13-6 | 11-2 8-2 4-5 
G2sVermie. 2, 3. 0 ee A ee 32-1 8 22-3 3°8 6 9-9 O27 4) 2 -8e i ioe 9-9 8-3 5-1 
63 Nelsons. <oAk 3. Bae. oe ee 32-8 9 24 3)07/ 6:5 9-1 | 10-1 | 14-4 | 18-9 | 14-7) 138-3 | 10-1 4-1 
64— Trail. 2 ee ee: a ee 32-1 9 22 3-8 5-9 9-6 | 10-4 | 14-3 | 12-8 | 14-2 | 11-5 9-] 3-9 
65—New Westminster.....:..... 31-8 9-9-6 | 21-4 3-7 5:7 | 8-8 8-9 | 18-6 | 12-4 | 13-3 | 11-3 7-1 4.6 

66—==Viancouver: 4.4... oes 32.3 9-9-6 | 22-7 3-6 5-4 9-1 9-2 | 13-3 | 12-4 | 12-5 | 10-4 §-9 4 
Gf-— Victorian... oo. + does 32-2 9 23 3-9 6-7 9-4 9-3 | 14-2 | 12-4 | 13-3 | 10-8 7-7 4-7 
GS-=ANANAINVO'.....b «oe os Aes 36-3 9 22-9 3°8 6 9-5 9-3 | 14-7 |-13-7 | 12-9 | 11 7-9 4.6 
69—PrincesRupert.9..4.... ae ees 34 9-10 25 4-1 6-2 | 10 8-9 | 15-1 | 18-6 | 14-7 | 11-7 8-5 5-1 

a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 


ce. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
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Potatoes (d) Apples 2 3 
ee pe ae ofa g g : een (ae I 
= 3 és 5 a ay ; a Ba ao 
a 4 me AQ ; 38 = 3 os see sc Fs} 
ie ma |e he Tt et Bel ee | SU nt a 5 5 
a n g od x fet ON ape 8 a g hy hy EN oN 2 ifs a. 
= = = 2O = ~@ ® AS gO re) Oy Me} 
Q Q ir Ba oF - aS 2 mn & ~ Hy a Bo = 
Eas g, ate) Ss ype af R B e Ba Keo oy ise 
= a a 6 gs | €a tes ao | es | 8s | 2? | 2m as os 
e yw UP fee | eee Peer. Be] be as b gee es | ss | ee 1 8° | ag 
i B 2 9, Sa ae ae sire) Ba a) Ba g 8 S 2 85 Bo 
Ay Ay Fo ica) Ay 6) -Q oe) 4 4 Ay ee ) 
$ cents cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents | cents cents cents cents 


1 
1-257 30-2 18-7 15 14-9 15-8 15-1. 11-7 43-6 41-9 35-6 15-9 33-3 62-2 | 2 
1-35 21-9 197 Woo See. ot 15 17-6 13-5 10 41-2 45 36 15-4 33-2 61-3 | 3 
1-266 29-8 19-8 12-5 12-6 17-8 17-5 10-4 39-2 39-4 36-5 16-9 33-8 66-5 | 4 
1-20 27 AN ame A, | ee 14-2 16-5 15 10-3 42-3 43-5 36-7 15-5 32 65 5 
1-225 29-9 RS SOLUN IR Er eee 12-5 16-4 15 11-5 43-2 42 36-9 17-9 33 61-6 | 6 
1-156 26-6 15-7 15-0 43-4 17-4 15-2 10-5 45-3 54-5 35-9 17-2 32-4 56-5 | 7 
1-047 26-2 17-7 15-5 12-9 16-3 14-6 10-6 40-9 41-1 36-3 15-9 33-2 59-6 
1-191 27-4 19-6 13 13-5 16-8 15 10 40-9 41-9 37:2 16-3 33-3 61-2 | 8 
973 25-3 18-5 18 12-3 15-6 13-9 9-8 41-5 40-8 36-7 15-4 33 59-9 | 9 
1-025 28-5 1735.) Arak: 12-4 16-7 14-6 9-8 41-3 42-9 36-6 15-5 33-9 61-9 |10 
1-00 23-7 LO ales a ~ 12-7 16-2 15 10-2 40 38-8 34-7 16-3 32-4 55:5 |11 
1-058 25-5 24-3 14-5 12-6 17-2 14-6 8-6 38-9 36-1 34-7 15-8 32:5 58-1 
939 26-2 22.50) Meee: 13-4 17-7 14-6 8-6 40-9 36-8 33-5 16-4 32-7 61-1 |12 
1-105 26-3 23° feat 12-4 16-8 18-8 8-6 40-4 35°7 30-7 16-1 32:7 63-5 |13 
1-042 74 Ee ee 12 13-2 18 14-6 8-2 36-6 36-7 34-7 16-5 33-3 57-2 {14 
1-144 Vis |) eee (OL Tes Si ee 12-7 16 12-7 9 40-3 40:7 35°7 15 31-7 57-1 {15 
1-011 23-9 20. Baa... 4. 12-4 18 13-4 8-4 40-5 37:3 34-9 15-1 30-9 57-9 |16 
1-042 21-8 18> Ope ok 11-9 17-6 13-8 9-4 38:5 36-6 34-5 16-4 33-1 59-6 |17 
963 26-2 20D) |eme eet 13-1 17-6 14-3 8-3 38-9 38 33-9 15-9 33-5 53-6 |18 
1-106 27 29-9 17 12-4 17-2 14 8-5 37-3 30-4 33-7 15 31-7 56-1 |19 
1-166 25-8 22-9 2| eA 53) 2 12-2 16-3 15 8-5 34-9 32-9 36 15-9 33-1 56-5 |20 
1-324 31-4 ai-8 13-9 12-3 17-6 15-5 9-7 37-5 35-6 30-1 15-4 36-$ 36-7 
1-209 28-9 24-05) Ue Ret 12-2 16-3 15-9 9-3 37-2 32-4 35:8 i6. 3 57-6 121 
1-329 31-5 Pee ee Bee 13-4 18-6 15 10 41-8 39-7 36-6 14-9 30-8 62 22 
1-499 34-9 20:5 15 12-4 16-4 15 9-9 36-9 36-6 35-8 15-7 30-7 55-4 123 
1-418 35-6 18:3 10 12-2 16-3 14-2 9-4 38-2 34-9 34-7 15-1 30:3 55-9 |24 
1-195 31-8 18:9 haar 6.5. 12-1 18-7 14-7 8-9 37-8 35-3 34-8 16-1 29-9 57-8 |25 
1-377 34-3 21-60) ae... 13-3 18 15-1 9-5 38-4 35-9 36-1 15-6 30-1 57-8 }26 
1-324 31-3 yA te ale. Beek 11-9 15-9 15-1 9-7 36-3 34 33:1 15-3 30-9 56-1 |27 
1-362 31-8 21 WARS Bho 11-4 16-6 14-7 9-2 8 31 33°4 14-5 29 55 128 
1-473 33-9 22°O0) Bsh..4. 11-5 17-9 14-9 9-5 38°4 34-5 35°8 14-9 33 53-3 }29 
. 1-498 30°7 19-6 |.Bsbesh. 13 17-6 15:3 org 32-2 36-7 34-7 14-6 30-7 55-7 130 
1-329 30-2 22° TARE. wk 11 16-4 14-3 9-8 38:2 34-5 3 14-6 30-2 54-9 [i 
1-30 30-5 > een el Bard ae 12-7 15-8 14-9 9-5 7:8 33-2 33-9 14-6 30:3 57-5 132 
1,346 32:3 7 ao el iat = bee 13-7 18-1 15 9-6 39-4 36-1 32-9 14-8 29-8 55-9 133 
1-245 29 Tn Wy F< Bree 12-8 16-1 15-3 9-2 37-7 33-5 34-2 14-7 30-3 54-3 134 
1-257 30°8 1370) Smee: 13-1 15-9 15-8 9-3 36-3 34 33-1 15-2 29-9 56-6 [35 
1-265 27-9 Usd |) BeBe 12-5 15-2 14-6 9-2 36-2 36 35-1 15-2 29-5 58-3 136 
1-233 29-6 1054 Rese 10-9 16-6 15-4 9-3 85-6 35-7 35-4 15-4 30-7 57-1 [387 
1-22 28-6 18:9 |. As4..44 12-3 16-4 14-7 9-2 37 34-8 34-3 15-4 29-8 55-2 138 
1-299 28-9 18°% |. Bs@75e8 12 16-1 15-2 9-6 38-9 37° 34-5 15-7 31-5 57-7 139 
1-199 26-5 2026: 13 steak 11-7 17°3 14-9 8-7 35°7 32-2 33°5 | » 15-5 29-5 57-7 |40 
1-205 26:5 A: ie ek Se ae 12-3 15-9 15-1 8-4 33-2 31-2 33 15-3 29-8 53°3 {41 
1-155 27-8 Lied) Rech 12-3 16-5 15-6 9-5 40-7 33 36 16-6 30 58 = |42 
1-375 33-3 19-6) | Bem. 8 - 12 17 15-7 8-6 36-5 35-4 30:1 15-9 30-9 56/48 
1-457 32038 | ye ee Per aera 12 17 17-2 9-7 35-4 36-7 37-1 16-4 33-6 58-5 |44 
1-198 28-7 $25) |etase ee 11-7 16-7 17 10-3 33-7 38 36 15 31-5 58-4 145 
1-575 33% CMB E sos os 17 13 18-5 16-7 11 42-6 37 37 17 3-3 56-3 |46 
1-506 SOC IM Set... 8 15 11-9 18 17-5 10-4 37-8 36 37-5 16-4 32-5 59-3 |47 
1-495 34-8 22-8 18 12-6 16:9 16-3 11-3 38 39-2 36-5 15-3 30-5 61-3 |48 
1-146 28-6 30-1 12-5 12-1 18 18-2 11 40-8 42-3 37:3 15-1 32 52-9 |49 
1-242 29-3 30 10 11-9 18-7 16-9 11-7 38-9 40-5 37-4 18 33-6 56-6 |50 
839 Pa) | re 15-0 12-1 17-2 15-3 12-2 37-1 o¢-7 a5 16-8 | 54-4 57-0 
811 SGAM BE. oF 15 11-7 18-5 15-2 12-3 36-9 37-6 69-1 16-5 52-4 56-5 [51 
-867 IIS: ths aie niece ois 15 12-5 15-8 16-5 12-1 37-3 37-7 75-8 16-1 56-4 57-4 152 
1-693 icc) A i eeeiete 15-0 12-3 16-2 15-5 12-6 36-2 38-3 69-2 16-7 56-3 60-8 
958 7250 Its See (at ee a 12-8 16-9 15 12-6 37-1 34:5 68-9 16-1 57-3 61 = {53 
1-306 700 fal eee 16 12-5 17-7 17-1 12-9 37-1 44-6 71-2 18-1 57-6 63-7 |54 
1-129 DOs ball eres, cae ac eek: 12-4 15-8 15-4 12-3 33°3 36-9 69-2 16-4 55-4 61-8 [55 
979 WA Nete serous 14 11-6 14-2 14-4 12-5 37°3 37 67-5 16 54-7 56-7 |56 
1-118 PAG. | cise cia\s. 5c 17-3 11-9 18-4 15-4 14-9 36-3 35-6 66-8 17-2 54-6 66-4 
1-042 20°44) teoee as [EB ock.. 11 18-1 16 14-8 35-5 36-4 7-9 17-6 55-5 59-4 [57 
1-433 DO Jaleo nee alee 17 11-6 17-8 15-7 15-7 36 36-7 67-8 173 56:5 63-7 |58 
“892 22 LOW Bie. te 15 12-6 18-9 15 14-8 37-8 35-4 64-1 16-6 52-8 57-8 |59 
1-204 TSS fa ete or 20 11-8 17-7 15 14-5 38-9 36-5 66-9 16-4 52-1 58-9 |60 
996 CDE AN chs cise genie: | ae sme 12-6 19-4 15-4 14-7 33-5 33 67-4 18-1 56-2 62 = |61 
1-402 ee 16-5 11-6 18-1 14-5 12-6 36-1 36:6 66-3 16-2 52-6 57-0 
937 VATA | Series |e, Sains ae 13-2 19 16-3 15 38-7 43 68 17-9 54 65 62 
1-348 COED Noemie | aes A 12 17-2 15 13-6 36-6 38-6 68 17-3 59-8 62-6 |63 
1-237 BU ON. coco ed. Ree obo 11-6 19-3 15-5 13-3 34 37-5 71 18-1 60-5 57-4 |64 
1-477 F518 ee ea 17 10-6 17-3 13-1 10-2 33-4 32°5 63-9 14-9 47-9 55-5 165 
1-391 CADRE | aR i tee 14 10-2 17:1 13-3 11-8 35 31-1 62-8 14-6 47-2 52-5 |66 
1-549 A Ae nicoesel Aeeebs 11-5 18-3 13-6 12-2 37-8 36-1 63°8 15 48-4 50-7 |67 
1-571 SBMA says paises 15 12-4 17-9 13-9 11-6 37-1 35-6 64-7 15-7 50-9 51-4 |68 
1-706 SDS peice Zieye 20 11-6 18-7 15 12-9 36-5 38-3 68 16- 52-2 61 = |69 





t Ontario and east, 32 ounce jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
38026—9 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTIUG, 





























Sugar 
=] < 4 5 S TH gs a 
“ a é A es = 
3 Si Ba Bits 3) | sah: See 8 
3% @ |ac|sseie |2 18 | Se] sas 2 
LOCALITY ca Jah. | ed | See Paes ¢ ert Peis 2 ieee Bg 
G5 weal wo | Sue |) Reoes Tl gees ernie = ch booms Og 49 
28/Ssi2s|e8| $25|23|33/83| a3] des Bs 
Baia) 6a| 88] 83a] salSa] sa} sa] -EPa 2 oO 
O a ie) H CS > io) D oD) << Q 
cents | cents | cents | cents| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-4] 48-1 | 79-4 19-3 | 15-9 | 4-3] 12-8] 5-4 16-451b 10-529 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8-5 | 8-2 | 55-8 | 76-9 19-6 | 10-0} 4-7 | 18-0] 5-6 ]............ 8-380 
1-=Sydneys cere deans ocho Soeee 8-5 | 8-21] 54-8 | 78-2 19-7 | 10 4-3: th12>9 |) 25-6 Pic toon wate 7-15- 7-50s 
2—New Glasgow.............20.- 8:3 | 8-3 | 57 77-5 21-2 | 10 £4 NTIS: 7 | MOO Pivots. deeaet 6-95- 7-20s 
3—Amibersthees 3b fate de gi oe 8-3] 8 56-7 | 79-2 1 sae A a a 8 4:8 tb12>2, |e. ese hens seek 6-75- 9-25 
4= Halifax: ..6t ME ee. 8-5 | 8-3 | 54-6 | 79 22 10 4-9 1213-6 | Rd:8 baad. os bah 9-00-11-00 
5—Windsor 13. .ch PA aS ee. . 8-8 | 8-1] 55-7 | 72-5 V5 || tere 4-5 | 12 Dis 1 Hee Pees Seen 8 | ees Sees 
OErUurOes . Beek: ob ees 8-3 | 8-2] 56-1 | 75-1 1002 eset SOs «4. |.0.5:6 fiohs. ant eet 8-50-10-50 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 8-6 | 8-3] 60-6 | 75-7 18-1 | 15-0 | 4-1] 13-5 | 5-7 17-900 |9-650-10- 150 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-6 | 8-4] 54-6 | 77-8 18-6 | 10-0 | 4-3 | 12-6] 5-4 17-500 10-594 
8=—Moncton ie. PRE. doer ke, 8-9 | 8-6] 57-5 | 78-2 19-4 | 10 4-4] 13-1] 5-7 g 10-00-10: 75g 
§=SaintJohne. «ck BGlec. hansen. 8-4 | 8-1] 49-8 | 79-3 19-3 | 10 4-4] 12-4] 5-3 17-50 |11-50-12-50 
10—Fredericton................05: 8-6 | 8-4] 57-9 | 77-6 US! 2b. teeta. 4-2-6. |.5-6 iba a4. ace 10-00-11-00 
ti—Bathurst®’2 3.6 8h oe. 8-5 | 8-3 | 53-3 | 76-1 175. | eae PAY SE i be Nea ica gm Pe Pane ee 9-50 
Quebec (average)................... 8-1] 7-9 | 47-8 | 84-0 20-7 | 15-3} 4-38] 11-9] 5-5 16-322* *9 922 
¥12--Quebec rire. 6.4 ead eeiee. 8:3 | 8 47-9 | 87-4 22-6 | 15 4-4 | 13 5-7 15-50 10-50 
*18—Three Rivers. ).).2% .. 4. doe. 8-4] 8 50-4 | 84-7 PIED eRe. 4-2] 12-2 | 5-6 15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
*14—Sherbrooke............).00000% 8 8 46-2 | 85-2 19-6 | 15 4-4 | 12-2] 5-6 17-00 11-00 
¥15—Sorel kiero she kL eee 7-9 | 7-7 | 51-1 | 82-1 1OF + 1e..2 2 4-5 | 10-4] 5:3 16-00 9-00 
*16—St. Hyacinthe: 4.4... ..4. 225.. 7-9 | 7-9 | 44 “86-2 207: |e octak 4-S11- 4, [cbs 1 15-75 | 9-25-11-75 
¥17—Sh.. Johnnsee re seek ck ee 7-9] 7-7 | 44-9 | 82-2 PALS A AR Sah 4-3 | 12-1] 5-6 15-50 10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines............... 8 7-7 | 48-8 | 80-8 20 15 4-2] 12-2] 5-6 1S BOL 1 BRR: 
¥19—— Montreal Oe Pit 6s ode te eee 7-9 | 7-7 | 48-4 | 86 19-5 | 16 4 11-5 |. 5:2 16-75 | 8-00- 8-50 
w/o GAT ey, GR ee ke Re 8-3] 8 48-9 | 81-3 22-4 |b teat 4 12-5 | 5-4 16-40 11-00 
Ontario (average).................. 8-5 | 8-4] 47-7 | 82-1 19-2 | 13-9 | 4-3] 12-5 | 5-4 16-288 11-971 
P1—Ovta wal: Peis cious ws de Pree 8-3 | 8 46-3 | 79-1 18-9 | 13 4-1] 11-8] 5-4 16-40 11-00 
22—Brockvilles. ..3)3 0 oe... Bob eles. 8:21 8 46-8 | 80-2 213) [hte 4-4] 11-3 | 5-2 16-00 | 8-50- 9-00 
Ze WINS StON Se ss chk esl. oe ee eee 8-1] 7-9 | 47-2 | 82-5 18-6 | 20 4:71 12-4] 5-5 16:00 | 9-00- 9-50 
24—Bellevillely...: bi Sh. dee 8-6 | 8-5 | 48-2 | 82-8 18-7 | 10 4-6 | 12-6] 5-7 15-50 |10-00-13-00d 
25—Peterborough.......0....).508.) . 8-5 | 8-4] 51-8 | 80-5 19-3 | 12 4-3 | 12 5-3 16-75 |11-50-14-75d 
26—Oshawa- seu... bls. a sh eee 8-7 | 8-41} 52 85-1 19-3 | 12 4-5 | 12-6] 5-9 16-00 | 9-50-14-00d 
Bi Orillia Ss Pe. 5 CAE... AE ee 8-2 | 8-2] 49-4 | 82-4 TS" Gy | toe ack 4-1] 11 5-6 16-50 }|11-25-14-00d 
28— Poronto . 225 232 eae. so hee tee 8-2] 8 49-5 | 81-9 17-6 | 12 4-1] 11-8} 5:3 14-75 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls................. 8-5 | 8-5 | 45-6 | 82-5 20h, . |eeAce 3-9 | 12-6] 5-8 |14-50-15-00g] 8-50-10-00g 
30—St. Catharines................ 8-7 | 8-5 | 48-9 | 83-3 20-8 |) 21-3) | 4°35 1112-3) 1.453 15-252 | 8-50-13-75¢ 
Si-—-Hamilton’: 2.) 2A) eee. 8-3 | 8-1 | 47-1 | 82-1 19-5 | 10 4-3 | 11-7 5-3 15-00 |10-50-11-50 
§2—Brantiord eho. cee clon ae 8:3 | 8-2] 50-9 | 86 18-7 | 18 4-1] 11-9} 5-6 16-00 |10-90-13-25d 
DO Gale te. es oh eee coe ee 8-8 | 8-5 | 49-4 | 81-7 19-1} 10 4 12-6 | .5 16-00 |10-50-13-50d 
o4—Guelphe es Fee. oe aS 8-4] 8-3 | 45-3 | 83-2 ECO tte 4-3} 12-8 | 5-2 16-00. |10-50-13-75d 
35— Kitchener................006- 8-5 | 8-4] 44-4 | 84 196 | Ee Be 1012-4 1 6.2 16-00 |11-50-13-50d 
386—Woodstock.................05- 8:6 | 8-5 | 50-5 | 81-9 TSE 7. eee 4-2 | 12-4] 5:3 16:00 |10-50-14-00 
37—Stratiord ys; 22) eh yf Ree 8-6} 8-5 | 48-6 | 81-3 Tie Bi | ead ALE 4-4 | 13-4] 5-9 16-00 13-00 
38—bondom rec. eb eowee cpa Bes! 8:4 | 8-2] 48-5 | 84-3 17-4 | 11 3-9 | 12-1] 5-5 16-50g |12-50-14-50g 
39 St.Thomas...) ie eee: 8-6] 8-5 | 46-1 | 82-5 18-5 | 12-7 | ~4-2 | 12-5 | 5-4 16-00g¢ |12-50-13-00¢ 
40—Chatham TOTS i ae 8-6 8-4 | 46-3 | 83-1 Wie 7! | seek ed 4-1] 12 5-1 15-50g |10-00-12-50g 
41——Windsort tek ee oe es 8-4 | 8-3 | 42-2 | 79-2 18-6 | 15 Sl WELL 7. 5 4522 16-00g |10-50-13-00g 
40—-Sarniat eo Ve 2h ce eee Be 8-7 8-6 | 45-5 | 85-3 1: aoe 4-4 | 13-7 5-9 16-50 |10-50-11-00 
43—Owen Sound..............0... 8-3 | 8-3 | 53-8 | 88 19-4 lta. che 4-4) 12-6 | 5-4 16-50 | 9-50-10-00 
44—North Bay................... 8:9} 8-7] 57-3 | 85-1 yj) a eS 2 4-5 | 13-9 | 5-4 17-00 |14-50-14-75 
45-—Sud buryieeeese oo Ae. dee as 8-7 | 8-3 | 44-3 | 81-3 20-5 | 15 3-8 | 18-8 | 5-5 17-25. |11-50-15-00d 
BO COUAM Gr a Sie Ss. sb eaten 8-9} 8-8 | 44-1 | 79-5 157 5 eee 4-6 | 13-2 | 5-4 19-00 13-50d 
phe oe TT II OA Se Aaa Sie 8-9 | 8-8 | 43-3 | 79-4 20-4 | 18 4-7 | 13:8} 5-4 19-50 |12-75-17-00d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8-7 | 8-5 | 47-5 | 85-4 20-3 | 16-3 | 4-7] 138-7] 5-1 17-00 {|10-50-13-00d 
a9=—-Port Arter. iu. of Ges. . 8-2] 8-1] 44-9 | 75 19-2 | 20 4-5 | 12-9] 5-2 16-50 |11-50-14-75d 
50—Fort William................. 8-5 | 8-2 | 45 78-9 21-3 | 18 4-7 | 12-2] 5-5 16-50 |11-50-14-75d 
Manitoba (average)................. 9-1| 9-0 | 44-7 | 74-5 18-6 | 15-0 | 3-9 | 13-1] 5-5 20-000 9-175 
51—Winniper sees. coe ee 9 9 43 74-2 18-5 | 15 4%, 1512-2] ©5-6 20:00 | 6-25-14-25h 
52=Brandon:2s.. ba i Bees 9-1] 9 46-3 | 74-7 18-7 | 15 3-8 | 14 D<O bls on cs eee 5-00-11-20h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-3 | 9-4] 44-3 | 73-0 19-2 | 17-5 | 4-2 | 14-2] 8-3 ]............ 8-638 
Oo Negitia epee. 9-2 | 9-6] 44-5 | 74-6 19-5 |) 15 Sag e14 M9 2520 o|an.a os eee 5-35-13 -00h 
54—Prince Albert..............0.. 9-7 | 9-5 | 42-7 | 76-1 2-3 |, Bee 5 14085) 1525 sic dds oe ae 9-00-10-00h 
pb saskatoony..2} Ae). «ilo wees 9:3 | 9-5 | 44-7 | 72-7 18-8 |i fae A oo NEES Olive iy | 0c ashe 7-25- 9-60h 
56—Moose Jaw: ......-.005 ccs cees 9 9 45-3 | 68-5 17-1 | 20 ASW bla Di 5S) sce. cke 2. ah. 8 5-25- 9-65h 
Alberta (average).................. | 9-21 9-3 | 44-1 | 74-6 17-9 |: 19-3: | 4-2 [194-04 75-2 |... 5-269 
57—Medicine Hat.......... wae. 9-3 | 9-2 | 39-7 | 72-5 140s hae ge 52 3:3 | 14 5-2 g g 
58—Drumbheller............. ee ee 9-1] 9 45-5 | 75-5 19-1 | 23 8 dha TAA of 3) 20304 a tikes. Se ee 4-50- 5-50h 
§69—Edmonton™ ..5 220... 2. 9-2 | 9-1] 45-5 | 74-8 16-9 | 15 4-1 | 18-5 | -5-2 g 3-25- 5-00h 
OO Calgary Or... bP Ok eh cod: 8-9 | 9-3 | 44-7 | 73-9 18-2 | 20 4-21 13-7] 5-2 g 6-65- 7-50h 
Oi— Beth bridge. 2.0 fF). 2a. a 9-6 | 9-8 | 45-2 | 76-5 18:3 i Bet BS HEB. | 2B A] wickets <n Sb sees 4-75-5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-6 | 8-4 | 44-7 | 74-5 19-4 | 24-3] 4-7 | 18-6] 5-5 ]............ 11-107 
62— Fernie 86 ee 4 ee. 9-3) 9 45-5 | 71-3 48-7 We ek ASP HEIA<B A. Didnt aid cls oete Sale se ee 
Oo NeIson SSS... 2h. 4. Pee 8-9 | 8-7 | 46-8 | 79 18-8 | 25 b-D A144 Wl eiGo38 Wee. aise 9-75-11-50 
64—"Pratly 6:68: . ob hel ote ee 8-9 | 8-8 | 44-1 | 73-4 19-7 | 25 08 HAA Bcd. tees 4: Le 9- 25-10-25 
65— New Westminster............. 7-9] 7-9 | 40-1 | 72-4 18-7 | 24 423 G12 7 V5.7. ee +. ae ee 10-50-12-00 
66-Vancauvert 725. 4. Boy. « 8-1] 8-1 | 43-5 | 72-4 19-1 | 18 4-3 | 12 5.4 Nba ee 10-50-12-00 
Oe VrclOrin- vt. «8.05 ee ood. pee 8-9 | 8-3] 48-8 | 74-4 20-9 | 25 4-3 | 13 Fy Ry ee cee oS or 10-00-12-25 
68--Nanainoye:. 242860) 9oee 8-4] 8-1] 44-1] 74-3 19-8 | 28 2OGTIS Bt O5°2) | ete ak ae Q- 
69—Prince Rupert................. 8-7 | 8-61) 44-5 | 78-8 20-2 | 25 5 14-0 1) BO Tete eee 13-00-15-50 
b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous. 
but some at $35-$45, according to condition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 
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Rent 


Six-roomed |houses with 


Six-roomed 


houses with] incomplete 


modern con- 
veniences, 
per month 


15-00-20-00 
20-00-32 -00 
18 -00-25-00 
18-00-25 -00 
19-06-25 -00 

P4125 
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con- 
veniences, 


per month 


$ 


14-00-18-00 
10-00-15 -00 
10-00-17-00 
15- 00-22-00 
14-00-18 -00 
15-00-17-00 
12-00-16-00 


17-375 


20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 


18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 |. 


25-00 
23-00 
24-714 
23 -00-33 -00 
23 -00-31-00 
23 -00-30-00 


©C0O NOORwre 


18-00 |10 


17-00-23 -00 
18-00-25 -00 


16 -00-22-00 
24-00-34 -00 


20- 00-30. 00 
18-00-26-00 
25-00-30 -00 
18-00-28 -00 
22-00-30 -00 
25-00-32 -50 
20-00-28 -00 
30-00-40-00 
20-00-32 -00 
25-00-37 -00 
28-00-36 -00 
23 -00-33 -00 
20-00-27 -00 
24-00-30-00 
22-00-35 -00 
20-00-28 - 00 
21-00-27-00 
27-00-37 -00 
24-00-32-00 
20-00-28 -00 
25 - 00-37-00 
20-00-30-00 
21-00-27-00 


12-00-15-00 
20-00-23 -00 
14-00-18-00 


20-250 
15-00-20-00 |2 


15-00-18 -00 
18-00-25 -00 
14-00-20-00 
16-00-20-00 
15-00-22 -50 
16-00-22 -00 
20-00-30 -00 
16-00-24-00 
20-00-27 -00 
17-00-28 -00 
16-00-26-00 
15-00-20-00 
18-00-24-00 
18-00-24 -00 
16-00-20-00 
15-00-21-00 
22-00-27 -00 
20-00-24 -00 
15-00-20-00 
20-00-27 -00 
15-00-22-00 
15-00-22-00 


ee ee ec) 
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22-00-32 -00 
23 -00-33 -00 
23 -00-33 -00 

26-750 


Pp 
16-00-22-00 
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26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 [51 
18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 |52 
27-875 20-000 
28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 |53 
20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 |54 
22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |55 
25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 |56 
26-125 18-625 
2200-27-00 |15-00-22-00 87 
22:00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |59 
22.00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 |61 
23-313 17-688 

16-00 14-00 |62 
20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |63 
27 -00-32-00v|22-00-25-00v|64 
18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 |66 
20-00-25 -00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





_g. Natural gas used extensively. 
i and 5 roomed modern houses $25-$35 per month, semi-modern $10-$15. 
Workingmen’s houses are mostly of four and five rooms; rent, modern $24-$28, semi-mod :rn 


cluded in the prices for fuel. 


Vv. 


h. Including lignite. 


Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by workipgmen 
s. Delivered from mines*. 


In the province of Quebec 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADAT \ 
Average Prices in 1926=100 








Com- Oct.| Oct.} Oct.| Oct.}| Cct.| Oct.| Oct. | Oct. |Sept.| Oct. 
Commodities modities | 1913 i 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
*All commoditicssare.. .. 4. + eee 567 | 64-0/127-4/155-9] 97-3] 98-1] 96-8] 81-0] 6¥-9| 84-7| 74-1] 79-6] 83-3] 93-2) 93-7 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— ‘ 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 | 58-1/127-9]167-0] 85-2] 96-9] 96-3] 66-7) 59-2] 87-6] 60-8] 68-5) 69-7] 79-0} 79-8 
II. Animals andTheir Products 76 | 70-9|127-11145-1] 96-0] 98-3]109-9| 95-3] 60-8} 81-7! 74-8] 80-8] 80-4)100-1)101-6 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Producten en: sacohsetees 85 | 58-2/157-1|176-5/101-7} 96-6] 90-4] 77-5| 71-4] 70-7| 66-7| 75-8] 83-7| 96-7) 96-8 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
‘Paner Yo ee ede ess 49 | 63-9] 89-11154-4]106-3| 98-9] 93-0} 85-6} 64-4] 76-2] 76-9] 83-6) 91-5) 98-3] 98-3 
Vv. io andl Its Products...... 44 | 68-91156-91168-4/104-6] 99-7] 93-5] 90-0} 85-7}105-0} 98-1/100-5}106-1}111-6)111-7 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
‘—heirviProducts. se scc25s- 18 | 98-4/141-9]135-5| 97-3] 98-3] 97-5) 70-5) 65-5! 77-4] 73-0) 74-9) 77-7] 78-2] 78-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Products. (eh yee weed. Lees 83 | 56-8] 82-3]112-2|107-0] 99-2] 92-3] 90-9] 85-2! 87-3] 86-5) 86-1] 90-8} 98-3] 98-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUGTS /ile Sear tee fn ee « 77 | 63-41118-71141-5/105-4] 99-7} 95-4] 91-3) 81-0} 81-9] 79-4] 82-3] 90-3/102-0/103-4 
Classified according to purpose— 
onsumers’ Goods......... 236 | 62-0]102-7}136-1} 96-9] 98-0] 95-5) 86-0] 72-1] 80-6] 75-2) 79-9] 84-2) 95-2)..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
DACCOMP eS ais cae duke th hss 126 | 61-8/119-0)150-8] 90-2! 97-5]108-7] 87-0] 64-7] 83-0] 73-0) 79-1) 79-4] 94-7]..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods.. 110 62:2) 91-9]126-3]101-4} 98-3] 90-1] 85-4] 77-1] 79-0] 76-7] 80-4) 87-4] 95-6)..... 
II. Producers’ Goods....:..... 402 | 67-71133-3]164-3] 98-8! 97-9] 97-1] 74-6] 63-4] 84-8) 68-3] 74-4] 78-3] 85-6]..... 
Producers’ Hquipment..... 24 | 55-1) 81-9]108-6]104-1| 97-4] 94-3] 91-2] 85-4) 94-5] 95-2) 96-4/102-2/108-4)..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 | 69-1/139-0]/171-0] 98-2] 97-9} 97-4! 72-8] 60-9} 83-7] 65-3) 72-0) 75-6) 83-1]..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials: osout. 8) Se. 111 | 67-0)100-7}144- Q)108-7 98-1] 98-5] 85-6} 81-0} 92-6} 88-0} 92-8) 98-2)111-3)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69-51148-1]177-3] 95-8) 97-9} 97-1] 70-0} 57-5} 82-2) 61-5) 68-5) 71-8) 78-3]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
arm— 
ASE Riclay Uae ee Ne oS 186 | 59-2}134-7]176-4} 91-2} 96-7] 94-0) 66-7) 59-6) 82-1) 59-4) 66-2! 68-3] 78-6]..... 
per Aninial ter Ye eels 3. 105 | 70-1/129-0/146-0] 95-9] 98-9]106-3] 91-7) 62-6] 81-4) 75-1] 81-8} 82-0] 97-8]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 | 64-1/132-6]160-6] 88-0) 98-6}105-9] 70-4] 51-2) 86-5) 63-8] 64-8] 64-6] 73-3] 73-4 

TE TM arine OM ene tas Be 2 16 65-9}111-7}114-1] 91-7/102-4]110-4] 95-8) 68-5) 76-1] 72-1] 80-1] 83-9] 98-3]..... 
TN OTE Stee eee ec ne e eth leretes tose 57 60-1) 89-7/151-3}106-8] 98-9] 92-9) 85-4) 64-7| 75-9) 76-6) 83-2) 91-1) 98-O]..... 
LV Mineral: , 2s So oe eo 8s. 203 | 67-9]115-21134-6)106-4| 99-5} 92-1] 86-5! 81-5] 88-9) 86-0] 86-6] 92-1] 97-1]..... 

All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 | 63-8/120-8}154-1] 94-7| 98-3|100-5| 73-3] 57-5) 83-5) 65-1) 71-7] 74-8] 84-6]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 | 64-81127-7|156-5)100-4! 98-1) 93-7] 83-9] 71-2] 81-4] 74-7] 79-4] 82-0] 92-4 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:— weekly, Index Num- 


bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); 


quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 


tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 
{ For the week ended October 31, 1941, monthly figures not yet available. 
* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 567. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

+ to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index num- 
bers of cost-of-living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the October issue of the Lazsour 
GazettE. Since these monthly notes are all 
compiled from British and foreign sources the 
information contained therein usually deals 
with conditions prevailing some months pre- 
vious to the date of publication in the Lasour 
GazeTteE. In Great Britain both wholesale 
and retail trade are now subject to government 
control, the main cbjects of which are to con- 
serve supplies of vital materials and to pro- 
tect the public from unwarranted increases in 
prices. In order to achieve these ends the 
government of the United Kingdom has fixed 


retail and wholesale prices of some articles and 
is controlling the entire trade in some com- 


modities, including importation and exporta- 
tion. 
Great Britain 
WuoesateE Prices—The Board of Trade 


index number, on the base 1930=100, was 
154-3 for September, an increase of 0-7 per 
cent for the month and of 98-1 per cent since 
the August, 1939, level. As compared with the 
previous month, prices for September were 
0-9 per cent higher for food and tobacco, due 
to a rise of 4-3 per cent in cereals prices; there 
was very little change in the _ industrial 
materials and manufactures groups except for 
a rise of 8-6 per cent in textiles other than 
cotton and wool, this due to increased prices 
for artificial silk yarn, cambric warp linen 
yarn and jute. 


NovEMBER, (1941 


“Cost or Livinc—The Ministry of Labour 
‘Gazette index number, on the base July, 1914 = 
100, was 199 at September 1, showing no 
change from the previous month’s level. Food 
prices were one-half of one per cent lower, due 
to lower prices for potatoes. There were, on 
the other hand, very slight increases in the 
clothing and sundries groups. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Department, on 
the base 1926-1930 = 1,000, was 1,331 for July, 
an increase of 1-5 per cent for the month. Six 
of the seven main groups showed increases, 
while the seventh was unchanged. | 


Cost or Livinc.—The official index number 
of retail prices, on the base 1926-1930 = 1,000, 
was 1,066 for July, showing no change from the 
May and June level. Increases were recorded 
in the groceries, meat, “clothing, drapery and 
footwear” groups and in the “miscellaneous” 
group; while dairy produce and fuel and light 
were lower. 
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United States 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 = 
100, was 91-8 for September, an advance of 1-6 
per cent for the month showing increases in 
all of the ten main groups except the metals 
and metal products group which was un- 
changed. The greatest increase for the month 
was one of 4-1 per cent in farm products. 


Cost or Livina—The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics index number, on the base 1935-1939 
= 100, was 108-1 at September 15, an increase 
of 1:8 per cent for the month. During the 


month, food prices advanced 2:6 per cent, 
clothing 3:6 per cent, rent 0:5 per cent, 
fuel, electricity and ice 0-5 per cent, house 


furnishings 2:8 per cent and the miscellaneous 
group one per cent. 

The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, on the base 1923 = 100, 
was 90°8 for September, an increase of 1-6 per 
cent for the month. All groups showed 
advances, that in food being 2-4 per cent, 
housing 0-3 per cent, clothing 3-2 per cent, 
fuel and light 0-9 per cent and sundries one 
per cent. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE THIRD 
QUARTER OF 1941 | 


URING the third quarter of 1941 there 

were 441 fatal industrial accidents, includ- 
ing deaths from industrial diseases reported 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., as 
well as fatalities incidental to occupational 
pursuits as compared with 309 fatal accidents 
in the third quarter of 1940. Of the 441 
fatalities in the period under review, 148 
occurred in July, 156 in August and 137 in 
September. Fatal accidents during each year 
are recorded by quarterly periods in the 
issues of the Lasour Gazerre for May, August 
and November of that year, and in February 
of the following year. 

The supplementary lists of accidents not 
reported in time for inclusion in the reports 
covering the periods in which they occurred, 
contain one fatality for 1940, and 39 for the 
first half of 1941. 

In this series of reports it. 1s customary to 
record industrial accidents under the dates of 
their occurrence, and fatal industrial diseases 
under the dates on which they prove fatal. 

Information concerning accidents was 
received from the provincial Workmen’s 
Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport 
Commissioners of Canada, certain other official 
sources, as well as from the correspondents of 
the Lasour GaAzEerTE, and newspaper reports. 


Classified by groups of industries, the fatali- 
ties occurring during the third quarter of 
1941 were as follows: Agriculture, 55; Logging, 
31; Fishing and Trapping, 6; Mining, Non- 
ferrous Smelting and Quarrying, 56; Manu- 
facturing, 63; Construction, 58; Electric Light 
and Power, 10; Transportation and Public 
Utilities, 180; Trade, 14; Finance, 1; Service, 
se 

Of the mining accidents, 37 were in 
“metalliferous mining”, 14 in “coal mining”, 
two in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying, n.es.”, and three in “structural 
materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, six were 
in “vegetable foods, drink and tobacco”, three 
in “textiles and clothing”, nine in “saw and 
planing mill products”, one in “wood products”, 
seven in “pulp, paper and paper products”, 
17 in “iron, steel and products”, four in “non- 
ferous metal products”, 12 in “chemical and 
allied products”, and four in “non-metallic 
mineral ne 

In construction there were 23 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures” , one in “railway”, 
Six iy “shipbuilding” 19 in “highway a 
bridge”, and nine in “miscellaneous.” 

In Gansnortation and public utilities there 
were 38 fatalities in “steam railways”, 25 in 
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“water transportation”, 53 in “air transporta- — 
tion”, eight in “local and highway transporta- 
tion”, one in “storage”, four in “telegraphs and 
telephones”, and one in “express”. 

There were five fatalities in “wholesale”, 
and nine in “retail” trade. 

Of the fatalities in service, 10 were in 
“public administration”, one in “recreational”, 
one in “custom and repair”, and five in 
“personal, domestic and business”, 

There were two serious disasters during the 
period under review, both of which occurred 
to men engaged in ferrying aircraft from 
Canada to Britain. Twenty-two of these men 
were killed on August 10, when an Atlantic 
ferry plane crashed after taking off in Britain 
for Canada; and another ferry plane crash in 
taking off in England for Canada on August 
14 resulted in 21 fatalities to men in this 
industry. 

Other accidents involving the loss of two 
or more lives were as follows: A ferry plane 
crashed on a hillside in Britain after crossing 
from Canada, on Sept. 1, and the crew of 
four men were killed. When another of these 
planes crashed near Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, on August 3, a pilot and a radio operator 
lost their lives. 

Three labourers engaged in logging were 
struck by lightning, near Moncton, N.B. on 
July 25; and a truck driver and a labourer 
were killed when a truck overturned near 
Nelson, B.C. on August 31. 

Two fishermen were drowned from a boat 
in Gaspe, Quebec, on August 12. 

Two miners lost their lives when buried in 
a cave-in, at Malartic, Quebec, on July 18. 
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When an ore chute broke, near Val dr, 
Quebec, on September 23, two miners were 
crushed by falling ore. On September 27, 
two coal miners lost their lives in a gas 
explosion, near Sydney Mines, Nova Scotia. 

On August 17, three liquid air plant workers 
were burned to death in a fire, when steel 
tools being used to repair a tank in the 
oxygen room caused a spark igniting the 
liquid air. An explosion in a chemical plant 
at Niagara Falls, Ontario, on September 3, 
resulted in the deaths of three workers. 

Two shipyard workers lost their lives on 
September 23 following an explosion in a 
rivet heating furnace, at Halifax. 

Two labourers engaged in highway and 
bridge construction were drowned from a 
rowboat at Beauharnois, Quebec, on July 27. 

On July 24, near Vancouver, B.C., an 
engineer, a baggageman, and two firemen were 
killed in -a collision of two trains. Another 
train collision at Antelope, Saskatchewan, on 
September 26, resulted in the deaths of an 
engineer, two firemen and a trainman. Two 
engineers were killed in*a train collision at 
Tripoli, Ontario, on July 22; and a fireman 
and an engineer lost their lives in a similar 
accident, near Montreal, Quebec, on October 
9. Following a derailment near Maskinonge, 
Quebec, on September 30, a brakeman and 
a chef died. 

When a tug capsized and sank in Quebec 
harbour, on August 10, a cook and a sailor 
were drowned. 

A druggist and an assistant died from burns 
following a chemical laboratory explosion on 
July 30. 


DURING THE THIRD QUARTER OF 1941 BY 4 


GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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During .this quarter one fatality occurred 
to a seaman in Quebec which is not included 
in the statistical record, since the man was 
employed on a ship not registered in Canada. 
On September 9 a sailor on a British steamer 
was drowned in Quebec harbour. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents 


A supplementary list of accidents occurring 
during the first half of 1941 has been com- 
piled which contains 39 fatalities, of which 
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four were in logging, five in mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, six in construc- 
tion, one in electric light and power, two in 
trade and 14 in service. One of these acci- 
dents occurred in January, one in February, 
one in March, six in April, nine in May, and 
21 in June. 

A further supplementary list of accidents 
occurring in 1940 has been made. This 
includes one fatality which was in logging and 
which occurred in November. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Elevator Operator and Handyman in Resi- 
dential Apartment House not within 
Manitoba Minimum Wage Order 


On March 10, the Manitoba Appeal Court 
unanimously allowed with costs the defendant’s 
appeal from a judgment by Bernier, C. C. J., 
granting the plaintiff’s claim to the difference 
between the wages paid to him and the mini- 
mum wage which he alleged he should have 
been paid. The plaintiff was employed as an 
elevator operator and general handyman in a 
residential apartment house, and his claim 
was made under Regulation 17 of the Mini- 
mum Wage Board “governing the employ- 
ment of general employees, 18 years of age or 
over, in occupations not otherwise regulated 
and not specifically excepted. . .” Domestic 
service was expressly excepted from _ this 
regulation. The question in the appeal was 
whether the plaintiff was within the Act or 
had been brought within it by virtue of 
Regulation 17. 

Mr. Justice Trueman held that Regulation 
17, according to the regulation itself, had. its 
source in sec. 4 (a) of the Minimum Wage Act 
of Manitoba, which authorized the Board “to 
make all necessary orders relative to standards 
of minimum wages for employees” and “em- 
ployees” were persons employed in any mail 
order house, office, place of amusement, shop 
or factory. The section had been amended 
before the order was made to empower the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to extend the 
application of any order of the Board to per- 
sons employed in any “offices, vocations, pur- 
suits, trades, businesses, industries or callings 
brought within the scope of this Act under 
the provisions hereof”. The regulation re- 
placed one in identical terms which had been 
issued before the amendments. Mr. Justice 
Trueman rejected the plaintiff’s submission 
that the regulation came within the section as 
amended, holding that these sections “have no 
relation to anything in the regulation in ques- 
tion”. The sections “define the classes of em- 
ployment to which the Act applies” but the 


Board wrongly assumed that it had power to 
fix minimum rates for all “general employees”. 
On the question of whether or not the plaintiff 
could be regarded as an employee under the 
amended section which defines an employee as 
“a worker... in any. . . vocation, pursuit 

. trade, . . . industry or calling brought 
within the scope of this Act under the pro- 
visions hereof,” he considered “there could be 
no other conclusion than that could the 
plaintiff be held .to be within any of these 
words, the regulation has not made them 
available to him”. Finally, he pointed to two 
decisions under the English Unemployment 
Insurance Act in which certain employees of 
the Carleton Club in London and of a college 
had been held to be engaged in domestic 
service. 

Mr. Justice Robson reached the same con- 
clusion by different reasoning. He held that, 
although sec. 15 of the Act stipulated that 
“every employer who permits any employee 
to perform any employment with respect to 
which a standard of minimum wage has been 
fixed under this Act shall be deemed to have 
agreed to pay such employee the minimum 
wage,” and sec. 14 preserved the workman’s 
right to sue on his contract, nevertheless “the 
provision is obviously one in respect of the 
higher grades of labour,” and the plaintiff had 
not shown that the Board had made his 
occupation “an employment with respect to 
which a standard minimum wage should be 
fixed” or had been fixed. “Certain regula- 
tions deal with general employees. I take 
these to be those of which it is not feasible 
to make standard minima”. Wrighton v. 
MclIvor, (1941) 3 Western Weekly Reports 70. 


Fort William Magistrate Registers Convic- 
tion on Picketing Charge 


Magistrate C. D. LeMay of Fort William 
declared forty-three workmen guilty on the 
charge that they “did unlawfully and wrong- 
fully beset by the use of pickets the plant of 
the Great Lakes Lumber Company at Fort 
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William.... with a view to compel them 
(other employees) to cease working for the 
said company when they had a lawful right 


to continue to work for the said company | 


contrary to the provisions of Section 501 (f) 
of the Criminal Code of Canada.” Picketing 
was carried on in connection with a strike for 
higher wages, an eight-hour day and union 
recognition. The Magistrate found that on 
August 21 the accused were gathered on the 
road leading to the company’s plant, that 
they prevented one workman from going to 
his work, that other workmen had to go to 
work by trucks and automobiles (which was 
not their normal method) and that as a re- 
sult of the pickets’ acts the company sought 
police protection for their: employees going 
to and from work. The Magistrate held that 
these acts amounted to a nuisance at com- 
mon law and were therefore wrongful and 
without lawful authority. They could not 
be interpreted as designed “merely to obtain 
or communicate information,’ and were there- 
fore not excepted by section 501 (g) from the 
provisions of section 501 (f). The defendants 
were fined $5 each and required to pay the 
costs. Rex v. Paseeka et al, Magistrate’s 
Court, Fort William, September 10, 1941. 


Janitor Free to Obtain other Employment 
not Entitled to Quebee Rate for 
Full-time Janitors 


On September 25, Chief Justice Green- 
shields in the Montreal Superior Court dis- 
missed with costs the claim of a janitor for 
the difference between the wages he received 
and those fixed for full-time janitors by 
Minimum Wage Order 14, and also for 
remuneration at 40 cents per hour for 156 
extra hours of work. The plaintiff was 
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employed from May 15 to December 15, 
1940, in a Montreal apartment house which 
contained 16 five-room apartments. He had 
received, in addition to some extras, $6 per 
month together with heated living quarters. 
This is the remuneration fixed by Order 14 
for part-time janitors looking after unfurnished 
apartments (living accommodation plus 30 
cents per month for each room in excess of 
60). The rate fixed for full-time janitors in 
buildings containing from 12 to 20 apartments 
is $45 per month plus heated living quarters. 
The order contains no definition of part-time 
or full-time janitors. 

The Court held that the plaintiff could not 
be regarded as a full-time employee. He had 
begged the defendants for a job at a time 
when he had no work, money or place to 
live, and had represented that he would be 
able to secure outside work with which to 
supplement his earnings. The defendants had 
given him a Job, with permission to undertake 
other employment. The Court accepted the 
evidence that the plaintiff could do all the 
work required of him in three hours per 
day. He was therefore in a position to do 
outside work and had actually done it. He 
had gladly accepted the arrangement between 
himself and the defendants, and had not 
suggested that he was entitled to higher 
remuneration until the defendants had termin- 
ated his employment. The Court rejected, 
as having no basis in the order, a submission 
of the plaintiff’s counsel that only in a room- 
ing house could a janitor be employed on a 
part-time basis and that in apartment houses 
all janitors were full-time employees. The 
claim for remuneration for 156 extra hours of 
work was dismissed as unproved. Normandin 
v. Miller et al. Montreal Superior Court, 
September 25, 1941, 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 
Monthly Summary 


HE trend of employment in Canada con- 

tinued upward at October 1. The gain, 
which was the ninth consecutively reported 
resulted in a new all-time high index. State- 
ments were received by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics from 12,720 employers in eight 
leading industrial groups, each establishment 
having a minimum of fifteen employees; their 
staffs aggregated 1,657,326 persons, as com- 
pared with 1,627,645 in the preceding month. 
The average change in employment between 
September and October in the years since 1920 
has been a small increase; the improvement 
this year greatly exceeded this average gain, 
but was smaller than that noted at the 
beginning of October in 1940. 

The index (based upon the average for the 
calendar year 1926 as 100), stood at 165-8 at 
October 1, 1941, compared with 162-7 at Sep- 
tember 1, 1941, and 136-2 at Oct. 1, 1940, At the 
same date in immediately preceding years of 
the record, the index has been as follows: 
1939, 121-7; 1938, 116-7 and 1937, 125-7. The 
seasonally adjusted index also showed a further 
increase, rising from 156-4 in the preceding 
month, to 157-7 at the beginning of October. 
These crude and adjusted index numbers are 
calculated from returns furnished by em- 
ployers in the following industries: manufactur- 
ing, logging, mining, communications, trans- 
portation, construction and maintenance, ser- 
vices (hotels and restaurants and laundries 
and dry-cleaning establishments), and trade. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions—At the 
beginning of November, 1941, the percentage 
of unemployment among local trade unions 
stood at 3-1 in contrast with percentages of 
2-7 at the beginning of October and 5:0 at 
the beginning of November, 1940. The per- 
centage for November was based on returns 
compiled from 2,161 labour organizations with 
a total membership of 323,309 persons. 

Employment and Claims Offices Reports — 
Reports received by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission from Employment and 
Claims Offices during the month of October, 
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1941, showed a decrease of one per cent from 
September of the current year in average daily 
placements effected, although total placements 
were somewhat higher, as there were more 
working days in October than in the previous 
month. A decrease of 6 per cent was regis- 
tered also in the daily placements when com- 
pared with those reported by offices of the 
Employment Service during the corresponding 
month of last year, the most marked changes 
from September being a loss in farming and 
gains in logging and services and from October, 
1940, declines in construction and maintenance 
and farming and increases in manufacturing 
and services. 


Prices and the Cost of Living—The official 
index number of the cost of living in Canada 
calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics and based upon average prices in the 
period 1985 to 1939 as 100 was 116°3 at the 
beginning of November, 1941, as compared 
with 115-5 at the beginning of October; 107-8 
at the beginning of November, 1940; and 
100-8 at the beginning of August, 1939. After 
adjustment to the base 100-0 for August, 
1939, the index at the beginning of November 
was 115-4. In wholesale prices the weekly 
index number also calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and based upon prices in 
1926 as 100 was 93-9 for the week ended 
November 28, as compared with 93-7 for the 
week ended October 31. Comparative figures 
on a monthly basis are 93:8 for October; 
84-0 for November, 1940; and 72-3 for August, 
1939, prewar. The increase between August, 
1939, and the week ended November 28, 1941, 
was 29-8 per cent. 


Business Statistics—The latest Statistics 
available reflecting industrial conditions in 
Canada are shown in the table on page 1458. 
The index of the physical volume of business 
declined about 7 per cent in October from 
the record level of the preceding month, thus 
showing the first important interruption to the 
upward trend, but it was still about 8 per 
cent higher than in October, 1940 and about 
27 per cent higher than in October, 1939. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA* 


(Official statistics except where noted) 














1941 1940 
November October September November October September 
Employment Imdex............. (2) | eer 165-8 162-7 139-2 136-2 131-6 
Unemployment percentage (trade 

UMIONIMETINDENS) Leen. wa selvow instore (3) 3-1 2-7 2-4 5-0 4.4 5-2 
Prices, wholesale, index......... (2) 793-9 93-8 93-2 84-0 83-3 83-1 
Cost of living index.............. (2) 116-3 115-5 114-7 107-8 107-0 106-4 
Retail sales unadjusted index..... (2) linia Ee. te Ss 152-4 137-3 135-7 131-9 113-9 
Retail sales adjusted index... (4) (2)].............. 138-0 136-4 123-0 120-1 116-5 
Wholesale salesn yen. cult ies cose (2) IRR ADR oes ae 170-6 170-8 131-7 143-4 133-2 
Common stocks index............ (2) §68-5 69-1 71-0 74-5 74-2 75-8 
Preferred stocks index........... (2) etree See ae 102-2 103 -2 103-0 100-7 99-1 
Bond yields Dominion index..... (2) §93-3 94.9 95-2 98-0 98-6 98-9 
National income index...... (5) (2). japkanta cake 130-9 132-5 127-0 126-7 116-7 
Physical Volume of Business 

Text ee Is ceed (8) 22) eee Lee 139-4 149-7 129-7 129-0 130-1 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION....... (2) Hsieh sa tela os 156-9 171-2 146-9 146-4 148-6 

Mineral production........... (2) ane eee 123-6 126-0 128-0 117-1 124-4 
Manufacturing ®, “2a.0 tec..cac. (2) Re eat 167-9 185-9 146-9 146-4 148-6 
CWonstrictioneer cio. 3 ieee. G2) Deed Ale tee reren e 148-8 169-5 278-2 143-4 223 -0 
Electric power............... (ere earns 137-4 136-2 109-0 108-8 114-0 

DISTRIBUTION ee SD (2) SO ee ae 109-5 113-0 100-3 99-2 98-2 

Trade employment........... (CON IEDS Sart. Cones, 28 Race 2 Sam 123-2 112-5 112-8 112-3 
Warloadinesa ree eee. oo ee (Ay T 2 reeere sre mae: 121-1 125-0 114-8 108-8 107-2 
PMportsea gre Ce i ee (2) ea nam e /ee 170-3 185-6 136-0 148-8 128-3 
Exports, excluding gold...... (2) eee eee SEY Gay 139-5 169-2 132-7 119-3 135-5 

PRODUCERS’ GOODS............ (2) ie eae teen 160-6 165-8 152-0 146-5 155-9 

CoNnsUMERS’ Goops.. Ls (2) aaa hese aed 119-7 134-7 108-8 112-7 105-5 
Trade, external, azerevate. na), $ Ne A 280,496, 801 279, 887, 786 220,687,888} 215,435,662} 189,065,024 
Imports, merchandise, for con- 

SUMpPtionrhe ade Le: (Cire ieee hues Soe. 140,819,038] 136,991,167] 102,283,687) 108,644,852 86, 286, 828 
Exports, Canadian produce..(7) $ 162,435,000 138. , 129,242} 139,975,612] 117,452,172] 102,972,407) 101,489,603 
Customs duty collected....... SA set eee 16, , 620,310 13, 787, 428 13,088, 593 14,291,595 11,090, 139 
Bank debits to individual 

ACCOUNUSLG Sa See ee ens Sh cae oe 3,627, 176,887] 3,300, 731,342! 3,049,322, 205] 3,526,624, 710] 2,571,235, 762 
Bank notes in circulation....(8) $ |.............. 449, ,449,376} 419,999,648] 338,213,181] 337,844,271} 325,938,870 
Bank deposits savings......... Suplgheaiece cartes 1,135; 522'582| 1,555,152, 229! 1,625,878,423| 1,599,463,510| 1,654,968, 286 
me LOANS, COMMMELFCIAL, CCCs. 00 Sy a Paani. easter ils 146’ 857, 168} 1,143, 203,420] 1,021,276, 282] 1,024,278,286] 983,041,761 

ilway— 

Car loadings, revenue freight 

CANS. SEE VT UI De Qe 278, 662 279, 328 271,552 239, 295 247,582 241,829 

Canadian National Railways, 

gross earnings........... $ 27,292,966 28,760,510 27,132, 153} 22,389,448 22,984,979 21,119,220 
Operating expenses........ RD WAN Aaa trae rian COIR LAY AB Ala ily ale 18, 205, 628 14, 680,335 15,399, 680 15,048, 733 

Canadian Pacific Railway, 

Pross earnings... 62s. $ 20, 208, 000 21,577,000 19, 268,000 15,890,000 16,891,000 15, 646,000 

Canadian Pacific Railway, ‘ 

operating expenses, all lines $ |.............. 15, 638, 764 15, 801, 590 10, 861, 808 11,421,353 12,661,299 

Steam railways, freight in 

tonzmMi Gs VLRy sae Wein) ate aoe alps ea enanemeee 1h) Lage  R 4,447, 201,000] 3,371,032,000] 3,546, 751,000} 3,385,090, 000 
Building, permits.............. + Healy arsenite ar aee sac 12,901, 757 12,495,218 10, 864,348 12,4380, 766 10,311,038 
Contracts awarded......... (10) $ 22,889,500} 29,082,000 39,363,800] 54,981,900 26,360, 600 52, 260,000 
Mineral Production— 

Pieroni ie woe oie ol menace CONS tas sees oe 137,114 111757 109, 576 109,385 105,020 

Steel ingots and castings...... TONS Puneet ae, 222, 853 200, 559 176, 113 185,091 164,575 

Rerro-allovet seas.) esck ues Fons | ace eens 16,809 16,912) 11, 654 15,016 13,147 

COVE aie sereey cc erat a OUNCES] cays aeroeteR RRA... : fos Canaan Ms 445,085 450,712 468,170 441,145 

COM ROR Ae aa: Srna! tors| ee Pee eee 1,867,666 1,577,872 1,822,563 1,734,009 1,366,196 
Timber scaled in British 

Colambiane ae eau ee 8 ND CLseEGs [teas ct coke ee eas 292,205,314]  290,661,049]| 326,428,000] 332,991,884} 339,400,901 
Flour production.............. bblsii54 3. Soe ee: 1,595,931 1,647,910 1,588,428 1,872,514 1,635,849 
Sugar, manufactured........ (28) cosa} et cic ae os 162,213,036} 112,878,617] 164,005,409] 174,045,529 92,174,302 
Footwear production........... DALE streak ee isc 3,141,512 3,027, 252 2,230,000 2,531, 659 2,484, 668 
Output of central electric stations, 

Aas SRL a ae eae alee k.w.h.|..............] 3,140,317,000] 2,866, 647,000) 2,524,860,000} 2,487,455,000} 2,399, 678,000 
Sales of insurance.............. tis ERIE. Sm Art 41,305, 000 33,546, 000 32,506, 000 30, 963,000 25, 681,000 
Newsprint production.......... tons} est nae: 318,800 298,300 282,340 309,960 282,320 
Automobile prod., cars, trucks, etc. 21,545 19,360 14,496 23 , 621 21,134 15,495 





* Many of the figures in this table with an analysis are included in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics issued by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, price $1.00 per year. 


+ Week ended November 28. § Week ended November 27. 

(1) Base, 1926=100. (2) Base, 1935-1939=100. (3) Figures are for the end of the preceding month. 
(4) Adjusted for number of business days and seasonal variation. (5) Tentative computation. (8) Adjusted where 
necessary for seasonal variation. (7) Excluding gold. (8) Sum of Bank of Canada and Chartered Bank notes in 
circulation minus the holdings of Chartered banks. (°) Figures for four weeks ended November 29, 1941 and correspond- 
ing previous periods. (10) MacLean’s Building Review. (41) Sugar production given in periods of 4 weeks ending 


November 1, and October 4, 1941; November 30, November ? and October 5, 1940. 
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The average for the first ten months of 1941 
was 12 per cent higher than for the similar 
period in 1940. Decline was indicated in the 
month under review as compared with the 
previous month in four of the five principal 
groups. The output of electric power was 
slightly higher. 

The production of coal was greater in 
October than in September and for the 
first ten months of 1941 was 14°3 millions of 
tons as compared with 13:8 millions for the 
similar period in 1940. 

In the manufacturing group lower volume 
was indicated for October than in September 
by the figures as to production of forestry 
products but increase was indicated for iron 
and steel and in the meat packing industry. 
The index for the manufacturing group while 
lower than in the previous month was about 
15 per cent higher than in October, 1940. All 
sub-groups showed advances in the latter 
comparison. 

In construction the value of contracts 
awarded for the first ten months was 352 
millions of dollars or 28 per cent greater than 
for first ten months of 1940. 

In. the distribution of goods, decline was 
indicated during the month by the figures for 
carloadings, imports and exports all of which 
were lower than in September. In retail dis- 
tribution the dollar value of retail sales was 
11 per cent greater in October than in 
September and 16 per cent greater than in 
October one year ago. Dollar value of whole- 
sale sales in October was maintained at the 
September level and about 19 per cent higher 
than for October, 1940. 

Information available for November shows 
wholesale prices and the cost of living higher 
than in October and higher also than in 
November, 1940. The number of cars of freight 
and the revenues of the railways were lower 
than in October, but much higher than in 
November, 1940. The value of construction 
contracts awarded was lower in both these 
comparisons, 

Strikes and Lockouts—In November, 
strikes and lockouts and the number of 
workers involved were less than in October, 
in which month the figures were the lowest 
since March of this year. The time loss in 
November, however, was higher owing to a 
strike of about 2,800 gold miners at Kirkland 
Lake, Ont., commencing on November 18. 
The number of disputes recorded for Novem- 
ber was 14, involving 4,880 workers, with a 
total time loss of 42,791 man working days, 
of which 28,000 were due to the strike at 
Kirkland Lake. The only other important 
disputes involved cotton workers at Mill- 
town, N.B., and hosiery workers at Hamilton, 
Ont. 


In October there were 20 disputes involving 
5,085 workers with time loss of 20,800 days, 
the only disputes of importance being strikes 
of beverage room employees, hotel employees 
and painters at Toronto, Ont., coal miners at 
Springhill, N.S., and hosiery knitters at Lon- 
don, Ont. 


In November, 1940, there were 13 disputes, 
involving 3,657 workers, causing time loss of 
15,222 days. The principal disputes involved 
coal miners in Nova Scotia and truck drivers 
at Toronto, Ont. 


Of the 14 disputes during November, 1941, 
ten were terminated, two in favour of the 
employers, one in favour of the workers and 
three by compromise settlements, while four 
were indefinite in result. Four disputes, in- 
volving 3,173 workers, were recorded as un- 
terminated at the end of the month. 

These figures do not include those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were no longer afiected but which had not been 
called off or declared terminated by the 
unions concerned. 


On December 15, the Prime 


Humphrey Minister, Rt. Hon. W. L. 
Mitchell Mackenzie King, announced 
appointed the appointment of Hum- 
Minister phrey Mitchell as Minister 
of Labour of Labour. At the same 

time the Prime Minister 


announced the appointment of Hon. Norman 
A. McLarty, former Minister of Labour, as 
Secretary of State, replacing Hon. Pierre F. 
Casgrain who was named a judge of the 
Quebec Superior Court. 


Hon. Humphrey Mitchell has, for a lengthy 
period, been prominently identified with 
Canadian trade unionism, and was a Labour 
Member of Parliament for Hamilton East, 
1931 to 1935. Since 1936 Mr. Mitchell has 
occupied various key positions in the Depart- 
ment of Labour—Director of Labour Trans- 
ference; Secretary, National Labour Supply 
Council; Secretary of Labour Co-ordination 
Committee; Chairman of Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission, and latterly Chairman 
of National War Labour Board. 

In announcing Mr. Mitchell’s appointment, 
the Prime Minister stated: “I am certain that 
the confidence of labour in the government’s 
desire to protect its rights and further its 
interests will be increased by having, as Min- 
ister of Labour, one who throughout his life 
has been so clearly identified with the labour 
movement. 

“As a veteran (of the first Great War), 
as a workingman, as a labour leader, as a par- 
liamentarian and as an administrator, Mr. 
Mitchell will bring new strength to the govern- 
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ment in the performance of its ever-growing 
task.” 

The new Minister’s appointment was wel- 
comed by both Canadian Labour leaders and 
prominent industrialists. 


Six applications for the 
Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investiga- 
Investigation tion were received during 
Act the month of November and 


one board was established. 
Four boards submitted their reports. One 
strike occurred as a result of the failure of 
negotiations subsequent to the receipt of a 
board’s findings. 

Full particulars with regard to recent pro- 
ceedings under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act will be found in the section 
beginning on page 1467. 


At its first meeting, on 
November 20, the National 
War Labour Board (Lasour 
GazeTTE, October, 1941 pages 
1337-8) selected its Execu- 
tive Committee and dis- 
cussed policy and organi- 
zation. As provided in the Order in 
Council (P.C. 8253) defining the Wages Stabili- 
zation Policy and establishing the National 
War Labour Board, the Executive Committee 
is composed of the Chairman of the Board and 
two other members. As in the composition of 
the Board, the Executive Committee is equally 
representative of employers and employees, 
one member being chosen from each panel. 


Appointment of 
Executive 
Committee of 
National War 
Labour Board 


The Executive Committee consists of Messrs. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Chairman of the National 
War Labour Board; George Hodge, Manager 
of the Department of Personnel, Canadian 
Pacific Railways; and J. McClelland, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. It is pro- 
vided that this committee will exercise such 
powers as may be conferred upon it by the 
by-laws drawn up by the National War Labour 
Board. 

Subsequently, the National War Labour 
Board announced the appointment of Mr. E. R. 
Complin, Industrial Relations Manager of 
Canadian Industries Limited, as its chief execu- 
tive officer, Mr. Complin’s services having been 
loaned to the government by his firm. He 
will serve without remuneration. The appoint- 
ment of Mr. R. H. Neilson as secretary of the 
National Board was also announced. Mr. 
Neilson has been serving on the Conciliation 
staff of the Department of Labour, and is also 
on loan to the National War Labour Board. 
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A two-day conference was 
held November 26 and 27 
between provincial ministers 
of labour and officials of 
provincial departments of 
labour and the National War 
Labour Board for the pur- 
pose of deciding on the allo- 
cation of the functions between the National 
War Labour Board and the Regional Boards. 

As a result of this meeting the decision was 
made to amend the Wages Stabilization and 
Cost-of-Living Bonus Order (P.C. 8253) by the 
inclusion, without exception, of all industrial 
and commercial employers under the terms of 
the Order. (The text of the amending Order, 
P.C. 9514, is given in an article entitled “War- 
time Wages Stabilization Policy Applicable to 
All Industries” appearing on page 1494 of this 
issue.) 

The following were the provincial Ministers 
of Labour and provincial officers present at 
the conference which was presided over by 
Mr. Humphrey Mitchell, chairman of the 
National War Labour Board: 


British Columbia 
Adam Bell, Deputy Minister of Labour. 


Alberta 
Ernest C. Manning, Provincial Secretary and 
Administrator, Trade and Industry. 


Conference of 
provincial 
labour officials 
and National 
War Labour 
Board 


Saskatchewan 

Hon. R. J. M. Parker, Minister of Labour 
and Municipal Affairs. 

H.S. Johnstone, Commissioner of Labour. 


Ontario 
Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour. 
J. F. Marsh, Deputy Minister of Labour. 
J. C. Adams, Departmental Solicitor. 
Louis Fine, Chief Conciliation Officer. 
O. C. Jennette, Conciliation Officer. 
H. Hutcheon, Conciliation Officer. 
Paterson Farmer, Enforcement Officer. 


Quebec 
Hon. Edgar Rochette, Minister of Labour. 
J. O’Connell-Maher, Secretary and Director 
of Services, Department of Labour. 


New Brunswick 

J. Andre Doucet, Minister of Health and 
Labour. 

H. R. Pettigrove, Director of Labour. 
Nova Scotia 

T. D. A. Purves, Acting Deputy Minister of 
Labour. 
Prince Edward Island 

Hon. Howard Wright, President, Executive 
Council. 

The officers of the Dominion Department of 
Labour, and members of the National War 
Labour Board: present at the conference were: 
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Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Minister of 

Labour for Canada; Prof. K. W. Taylor, Secre- 
tary, Wartime Prices and Trade Board; 
Humphrey Mitchell, Chairman, National War 
Labour Board; George Hodge, Executive Com- 
mittee, National War Labour Board; J. 
McClelland, Executive Committee, National 
War Labour Board; W. C. Couper, Special 
Assistant, Department of Labour; H. R. Neil- 
son, Secretary, National War Labour Board; 
E. R. Complin, Executive Officer National 
War Labour Board; D. W. Mundell, Depart- 
ment of Justice. 
As this issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE goes to press, four 
Regional War Labour 
Boards—Ontario, British 
Columbia, Quebec and New 
Brunswick—have been established under the 
Wartime Wages and Cost of Living Bonus 
Order (P.C. 8253). The members of the 
Boards thus far constituted are as follows: 


Regional War 
Labour Boards 
established 


ONTARIO 


Chairman—Honourable Peter Heenan, Min- 
ister of Labour, Ontario. 


Representing Employers—S. E. Dinsmore, 
President, Dinsmore-MclIntire, Limited, Wind- 
sor, Ontario; C. B. C. Scott, Superintendent, 
Massey-Harris Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario; E. E. Sparrow, Director, Imperial 
Varnish and Color Company, Limited, Toronto, 
Ontario. 


Representing Employees—J. Cauley, Mem- 
ber of Ontario Executive, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada, Hamilton, Ontario; 
Joseph Corbett, Chairman, Joint Protective 
Board, Canadian National Railways, Brother- 
hood of Railway Carmen, London, Ontario; 
Elroy Robson, Director of Organization for 
the Province of Ontario, Canadian Congress 
of Labour, Toronto, Ontario. 

As provided in the Order, the National 
War Labour Board and the Regional Boards 
consist of equal representation of employers 
and employees. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


Chairman—Minister of Labour. 

Representing Employers—Byron Johnson, 
Gilley Brothers, New Westminster, B.C.; John 
Tucker, Vancouver, B.C.; Sidney Garfield 
Smith, Bloedel Welch and Stewart, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


Representing Employees—Chris Pritchard, 
President, Vancouver Metal Trades Council, 
Vancouver, B.C.; L. Campbell, Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders’ Union of Canada, Van- 
couver, B.C.; H. W. Mackey, Vice-General 
Chairman of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, Vancouver, B.C. 


QUEBEC 


Chairman.—Hon. Edgar Rochette, Minister 
of Labour. 


Representing Employers—Francois Faure, 
Vice-President, Consolidated Paper Corpora- 
tion Limited, Montreal, P.Q.; Robert 
McLagan, General Manager, Canadian 
Vickers Limited, Montreal, P.Q.; Col. J. N. 


Dessureault, Dessureault and Company, 
Quebec, P.Q. 

Representing Employees—Paul N. Mar- 
quette, General Representative, Canadian 


Congress of Labour, Montreal, P.Q.; Phillipe 
Lessard, President, National Catholic Pulp 
and Paper Federation, Port Alfred, P.Q.; 
Lionel Thibeault, Representative, Boot and 
Shoe Workers’ Union, Montreal, P.Q. 


New BruNsSwWIckK 


Chairman—Hon. J. Andre Doucet, Minister 
of Health and Labour. 


Representing Employers—R. W. Cameron, 
Lumberman, Fredericton, N.B.; C. Alan 
Beatteay, Manager, Snowflake Lime Com- 
pany Limited, Saint John, N.B. 

Representing Employees—Geo. R. Melvin, 
Secretary-Treasurer, New Brunswick Federa- 
tiou Pol’ Labour, ‘Saint’. John, N.Bis Ro FF. 
Gould, Claims’ Investigator, C.N.R. and Presi- 
dent Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, Local 
Division No. 137, Moncton, N.B. 


In the first of a series of 
bulletins to familiarize ~ 
those affected with the 
requirements of the War- 
time Wages and Cost of 
Living Bonus Order, the 
National War Labour Board has_ issued 
Bulletin No. 1, Preliminary Issue, entitled 
“Interpretative Rulings”. 

The Board rulings confirm that basic wage 
increases are~- definitely prohibited unless 
approved in special cases by the National or 
Regional Boards. 

The rulings clearly designate the employers © 
and employees covered by the Order and who 
are therefore subject to its provisions in 
regard to wage rates and cost of living 
bonuses. 

The interpretations also define the relation- 
ship between wage rates, overtime, flat rate 
bonuses, and percentage rate bonuses. 

Another ruling distinguishes between em- 
ployees up to and including the rank of fore- 
man and those above the rank who are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Wartime Salaries 
Order in Council. 


Interpretative 
Rulings of 

National War 
Labour Board 
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Some of the other interpretative rulings deal 
with questions affecting basic wage rates, 
rates payable to new employees, promotions, 
increases in rates of pay within established 
ranges for occupational groups, changes in 


working conditions, and cost of living bonuses. » 


Rulings are also given on the application 
of the cost of living bonus in cases where 
they are not being paid, as well as in cases 
where they are now being paid, and the 
methods of adjustment. 

The jurisdictions of the National and 
Regional War Labour Boards are also defined, 
indicating to which Board employers and em- 
ployees should make submissions with respect 
to the application of the order. 

The Board feels that the interpretative 
rulings contained in its preliminary bulletin 
will meet many of the questions arising out 
of the application of the Order, and as con- 
ditions require further interpretative rulings 
will be issued. 

Copies of this and other bulletins as they 
are issued, may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of the National War Labour 
Board, Ottawa. 


Concurrent with the adop- 
tion of the general prices 
stabilization policy by the 
Government three major 
changes were made in mid- 
November in the organiza- 
tion of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board in 
order to carry out the extensive new functions 
assigned to the Board. (For a detailed outline 
of the Prices Stabilization Policy see the 
October issue of LaBour GAzETTE, pages 1362- 
1364; 1370-1373; and in this issue page 1498.) 

In the further organization of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, Donald Gordon, 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of Canada, be- 
comes chairman and the directing head of the 
price ceiling policy. 

Hector B. McKinnon, Chairman of the 
Board since its inception in September, 1939, 
continues as a member and assumes new duties 
as president of a Commodity Prices Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation organized to implement the 
policy of the Board in connection with the 
purchase and resale of various commodities, 
particularly raw materials, at prices which will 
ensure the maintenance of retail ceiling prices. 

‘The Board has also been enlarged by the 
addition of four new members,: these being: 
L. Dana Wilgress, Deputy Minister of Trade 
and Commerce; Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy 
Minister of Labour; J. G. Bouchard, Assistant 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, and Walter 
Lockhart Gordon, Special Assistant to the 
Deputy Minister of Finance. 


Enlargement 
of Wartime 
Prices and 


Trade Board 


By the addition of these members the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board now repre- 
sents all the governmental departments and 
agencies most directly concerned in the con- 
trol of prices, including Agriculture, Labour, 
Finance, Trade and Commerce, Munitions 
and Supply, National Revenue and _ the 
Bank of Canada. The Board now consists 
of eleven members, the other seven being: 
Donald Gordon, Chairman; Hector B. 
McKinnon, David Sim, F. A. McGregor, 
A. M. Shaw, Yves Lamontagne and R. C. 
Berkinshaw. Mr. Berkinshaw is Chairman 
of the Wartime Industries Control Board and 
his membership in the Wartime Prices Board 
provides close co-ordination between the two 
boards. The Secretary of the Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board is K. W. Taylor. 


In announcing these changes it was stated 
that the central administration of the price 
ceiling organization is regarded as complete. 
Substantial progress has been made toward 
completing the organization of Co-Ordinators 
and Administrators who will have responsibility 
for maintenance of price control in all branches 
of Canadian business and industry. Adminis- 
trators of the major commodities and indus- 
tries and of the retail and wholesale trades 
have already been appointed and regional 
offices of the Wartime Prices Board, from 
coast to coast, are being established. 


By Order in Council, P.C. 
8965, of November 21, the 
price ceiling policy was ex- 
tended to rentals charged 
for all real property. Here- 
tofore rentals in certain designated areas have 
been fixed as of a specific date (Lasour 
GazeTTE, 1940, pages 995; 1103; 1227; etc.). 

The rental Order which is to be administered 
by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board may 
be summarized as follows: 


Extension of 
price ceiling 
to rentals 


1.In areas previously subject to rent con- 
trol, the maximum rentals already fixed 
for housing accommodation continue unr 
changed. In some of these areas, the 
maximum rentals are based on those in 
effect on January 2, 1940, and in the 
ae on those in effect on January 2, 


.In all other parts of Canada, the maximum 
rental for any housing accommodation is 
the rental which was in effect om October 
11, 1941; or, if there was no written 
or oral lease in force on that date, the 
maximum is the rental under the latest 
lease in effect since January 1, 1940. 
3.For any business premises, land, and 
premises used for combined business and 
dwelling purposes anywhere in Canada, 
the maximum rental is that which was in 
effect om October 11, 1941; or, if none 
was then in force, the rental under the 
latest lease since January 1, 1940. 


bo 
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4, Premises rented for the first time after 
October 11, 1941, may have their maximum 


rentals determined by or under future 
orders of the Board. 
These “Maximum Rentals Regulations”, 


apply to the rental of ‘any improved or un- 
improved land, any furnished or unfurnished 
store, shop, office building, factory, warehouse, 
suite, office, or other place of business, hotel, 
house, apartment, flat, room, or other place of 
dwelling or any structure or part of a struc- 
ture used for combined business and dwelling 
purposes, together with all appurtenances 
belonging thereto, and such heating, lighting, 
water, garage, janitor and other services and 
such plant, equipment or facilities, as are 
supplied by the landlord.” 

In areas previously brought under rent con- 
trol, rentals for new housing or housing recently 
offered for rent for the first time were not 
automatically fixed by the Board order, but 
could be determined by local rental com- 
mittees on application by either tenant or 
landlord. Under the general ceiling on 
rentals, however, maximum rentals for this 
type of housing are fixed at the October 11 
level. 

F. A. McGregor, Commis- 


Combines sioner of the Combines In- 
Commissioner vestigation Act and H. M. 
appointed Brown, Assistant Commis- 
enforcement sioner, were appointed En- 
administrator forcement Administrator 
for the and Deputy Enforcement 
Wartime Administrator respectively, 


to maintain the price ceiling 
policy of the Government 
which became __ effective 
December 1. Mr. McGregor has been a 
member of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board since its establishment in September, 
1939. 

In assuming his additional duties, Mr. 
McGregor said: “We hope that when citizens 
have information showing violations of the 
price regulations, they will co-operate by re- 
porting them.” 

He explained that all such complaints should 
be made to the nearest regional office of the 
Board, to be established in each of the thirteen 
administrative areas across Canada, and each 
would have an enforcement officer with a 
staff. For the present at least, inspectors of 
the Weights and Measures Branch of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce would 
assist in investigations made into suspected 
breaches of the price ceiling. 

“We have no idea at the present moment, 
for obvious reasons, how extensive our en- 
forcement work will be”, Mr. McGregor, said. 
“Co-operation of the public and of the busi- 
ness interests of the country will effect the 
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general compliance the Board is anticipating. 
Only where this is not forthcoming will it be 
necessary to invoke the more drastic measures 
provided for in the Board’s regulations.” 


On November 6 and 7 the 


Maritime fourth Maritime Conference 
Conference on oon Industrial Relations was 
Industrial held in Halifax, with some 
Relations sixty representatives of 

Maritime industries and 


labour in attendance. 

While in peace time these conferences, 
sponsored jointly by the Institute of Public 
Affairs at Dalhousie University and a 
Committee of leading industrialists, have been 
confined to a discussion of labour problems, 
their scope has been widened since the out- 
break of war and social and economic problems 
created through war also came up for examina- 
tion. 

At one of the first sessions of the con- 
vention, the manner in which war has changed 
the structure of Canadian industry was the 
subject dealt with by Mr. J. S. McLean, 
President of Canada Packers, Toronto. On 
the basis of comprehensive statistical material 
he showed how Canada was nearing rapidly 
the stage of full employment, a development 
which was accompanied by a rise in prices 
and an increase in the cost of living. 

The effects of the war on Maritime 
economy was the subject dealt with by 
Professor B. 8S. Keirstead of the University 
of New Brunswick. He showed that the 
stimulus given to Maritime industries by war 
contracts was not as far reaching as was 
generally assumed since these contracts were 
confined to a few areas. Furthermore it 
seemed doubtful whether the prosperity created 
in these areas would be of a lasting character. 
The main industrial products of the Maritime 
region, coal, steel, lumber, pulp and power, are 
of a highly competitive character and the 
speaker was of the opinion that there is a 
great danger that production would have to 
be curtailed considerably at the end of the 
war, and that it would be a task for the 
Dominion Government to see that the sacri- 
fices asked from the Maritime regions should 
not be greater than those of other regions of 
Canada. 

At a luncheon meeting under the chairman- 
ship of President Stanley of Dalhousie Uni- 
versity, Mr. Stewart Bates, Professor of Com- 
merce, at Dalhousie, spoke on the price con- 
trol measufes recently introduced by the 
Canadian government. 

At another session of the Conference under 
the chairmanship of Mr. R. L. Dunsmore, 
employer-employee relations in defence indus- 
tries were reviewed. Mr. E. R. Complin, In- 
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dustrial Relations Manager of C.I.L. spoke 
concerning the employer’s point of view, while 
Mr. John W. MacLeod of Glace Bay, a 
former president of United Mine Workers, 
District 26, dealt with the subject from the 
viewpoint of labour. Dr. Mollie Carroll of 
the United States Department of Labor out- 
lined the steps which had been taken in the 
United States to raise labour standards in war 
industries, to eliminate waste and to provide 
for more harmonious relations between the 
various factors of production. Subsequently, 
Mr. A. E. Skaling, Vice-President of the Saint 
John Trades and Labour Council made some 
interesting comments on the topics under 
discussion. 


In an evening session of the convention Dr. 
Allon Peebles, Executive Director of the Un- 
employment Insurance Commission spoke on 
the administration of the Unemployment In- 
surance Act. 


The final session of the Conference was de- 
voted to a discussion of the problem of train- 
ing workers for defence industries. Dr. F. H. 
Sexton, President of the Nova Scotia Techni- 
cal College, spoke on the various training 
schemes which have been set up in the Mari- 
times. He described the efforts which have 
been made to overcome the lack of skilled 
workers by establishing training courses of 
three or four months’ duration. These courses 
supply the labour force necessary for the 
rapidly expanding defence industries in the 
province and have proved to be very success- 
ful. Mr. R. L. Dunsmore, Superintendent 
of Imperial Oil, Dartmouth, reported on the 
apprenticeship training scheme which is 
operated in Imperoyal but is also used by a 
number of other companies. Mr. E. R. 
Complin, Industrial Relations Manager of 
C.I.L., the last speaker, spoke on the subject 
of “ Foreman Training” and reported on the 
elaborate program being carried out in this 
field not only by C.I.L. but by other indus- 
trial concerns in Ontario. He illustrated his 
address with a film “Let Us Talk Things 
Over” which emphasized the value of co- 
operation between management, foremen and 
workers. 


The Conference was concluded at a luncheon 
meeting presided over by Mr. J. B. Hayes, 
at which Dr. Carleton Stanley, President of 
Dalhousie University spoke on ‘Industrial 
Relations Today and Tomorrow.” 


Officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
Chairman, R. L. Dunsmore, Superintendent 
of Imperial Oil Limited; Members of the 
Committee D. R. Turnbull, General Manager, 
Acadia Sugar Refining Co. Limited; J. B. 
Hayes, Manager, N.S. Light and Power Co. 
Limited; R. Brennan, Manager, T. Estabrooks 
Company; J. H. M. Jones, Mersey Paper 


Company; T. C. Macnabb, Superintendent, 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company; M. M. 
Macodrum, Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration; C. J. Morrow, Lunenburg Sea 
Products Limited; L. E. Shaw of L. E. Shaw 
Limited; and L. Richter, Dalhousie Univers- 
ity, Secretary. 


A paper entitled “The 
Status of Organized Labour” 
presented by Mr. Leon 
Lalande of Montreal to the 
Comparative Law Section of 
the Canadian Bar Association on September 
12, has recently been published. The author 
traces the development of the law relating to 
trade unions in Great Britain, the United States 
and Canada, and concludes with several recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the Cana- 
dian law. 

He states that trade unions in Canada, in 
contrast with those in Great Britain, still find 
themselves in an anomalous position, with their 
real legal status undefined in the common law 
provinces. 


The Status of 
Organized 
Labour 


Although there are statutes in most of the 
provinces directed to the encouragement of the 
unionization of workmen for the purpose of 
effectual collective bargaining, trade unions with 
rules for restraining trade are perhaps still 
unlawful at common law to the extent that 
their agreements and trusts are unenforceable. 


There is also the difficulty that, whereas in 
Great Britain the liability of trade unions in 
tort has been eliminated by statute, Canadian 
unions do not appear to enjoy the same privi- 
lege except for the limited immunity enacted 
in 1902 in British Columbia. Mr. Lalande con- 
siders that a particular source of dissatisfaction 
to Canadian workmen is the state of the law of 
picketing. On both the criminal and civil 
sides the law lacks clarity, and there is a mass 
of conflicting legal decisions. In 1934, the 
“peaceful picketing clause” (Sec. 501) was 
restored to the Criminal Code, but at the same 
time the option which the accused expressly 
had until then to trial by jury was eliminated. 

He therefore recommends “the clarification 
of the legal status of trade unions from the 
point of view of their liability to be sued, of 
their right to sue, and, in the common law 
provinces, of the doctrine of restraint of 
trade,” so’that the position of organized labour 
in Canada may be brought “to what it is in 
England, particularly under the provisions of 
the Trade Disputes Act of 1906.” He further 
suggests that rules should be enacted “defining 
the conditions under which injunctions may be 
granted in labour disputes” with “very serious 
consideration” being given to “the principles 
of the Norris-LaGuardia Act,” and that “section 
501 of the Criminal Code should be amended 
to make it clear that the person accused in 
picketing cases has a right to trial by jury.” 
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Moreover, he is of the opinion that an 
administrative agency is necessary to give 
practical effect to government pronouncements 
in favour of union recognition and collective 
bargaining. The various provincial statutes 
enacted during 1937 and 1938 and the addition 
of section 502A to the Criminal Code “undoubt- 
edly mark a great step forward.” “The fact is, 
however, that such fundamental matters as the 
right of workmen to organize and to bargain 
collectively have received quite different treat- 
ment in the various provinces and the import- 
ant gap is the absence of enforcement pro- 
visions.” The suggestion is made, therefore, 
that a Labour Relations Board should be 
established with “discretionary powers, within 
defined limits, to recognize or to refuse to 
recognize the bargaining status of a labour 
organization in a given case” and with effective 
means at its disposal “of preventing ‘unfair 
practices’... of both employers and labour.” 

Finally, Mr. Lalande advocated “the imple- 
mentation of International Labour Conven- 
tions. Steps should be taken immediately after 
the war to obtain Dominion and provincial 
agreement upon a plan which would enable 
Canadian legislative labour standards to be 
brought into line with those of the conven- 
tions adopted by the International Labour 
Organization.” 


The Defence (Control and 
Conditions of Employment 
and Disputes Settlement) 
labour disputes Regulations, 1941, adopted 
and control of by the Governor-in-Com- 
employment in mission of Newfoundland 
Newfoundland on October 23, provide 

machinery for the settle- 
ment of labour disputes and confer on the 
Government power to control employment 
similar to the power given to the Govern- 
ment of the United Kingdom by regulations 
under the Emergency Powers (Defence) Act. 


One of the Newfoundland regulations for- 
bids a strike or lockout in connection with 
any trade dispute until 21 days after the dis- 
pute has been reported to the Commissioner 
of Public Utilities. If, at the end of that 
period, the dispute has not been referred by 
the Commissioner for settlement under the 
Regulations, or if, during that period, the 
Commissioner informs the parties that the 
dispute will not be so referred, the right to 
declare a lockout or to take part in a strike 
is revived. 

The remaining Regulations apply only to 
employers and workmen whose activities 
affect the defence of Newfoundland, the main- 
tenance of public order or of essential sup- 
plies or services, or the efficient prosecution of 
the war. In the case of a dispute which in- 
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volves such employers and workmen, and 
which cannot otherwise be settled, the Com- 
missioner must appoint a Trade Dispute Board 
of three members. Such aboard may be 
appointed to deal with one or more disputes 
or with disputes in a particular trade or in- 
dustry. The board must make its award or 
furnish advice within 14 days where practicable 
and in any case without delay. The award is 
binding upon employers and employees and 
may be made retroactive. 

The Commissioner is also given power to 
direct any person in Newfoundland to per- 
form such services in that country as he 
considers that person capable of performing. 
The terms and conditions are to be fixed by 
the Commissioner, who must have regard 
to the usual rates of pay for the performance 
of those services. In the case of services 
usually rendered under a contract of service, 
he must take into consideration any pro- 
visions which relate to remuneration and 
working conditions of persons employed in the 
locality in the capacity and in the trade in 
which the person to whom the direction re- 
lates is to serve and which are contained in 
any collective agreement or any decision of a 
conciliation board or similar body. If there 
are no such provisions, the pay and conditions 
prevailing among good employers in the trade 
and district are to be the guide. 

The Commissioner may make Orders regu- 
lating the engagement of workers by employers 
and the duration of their employment and 
may require persons carrying on or employed 
in} connection with any undertaking to keep 
records and make returns to the Government. 


On December 3, by a vote 
of 252 to 136 the United 
States House of Represen- 
tatives passed a bill (the 
“Smith Bill”), the objective 
of which is to check the 
occurrence of strikes in defence industries. 

The Bill, which now goes to the Senate for 
consideration, prohibits strikes unless such 
action is approved by a majority of the 
workers by secret ballot. (This provision is 
somewhat similar to one applied to Canadian 
defence industries by P.C. 7307 of September 
17, Lasour Gazerte, October, 1941, page 1209, 
which requires that after the findings of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation have 
been made known to the parties and the em- 
ployees have notified the Minister of Labour 
that they contemplate a strike, such action is 
illegal until a majority of employees have 
voted in favour of a strike). The United 
States Bill, if approved, would require a 
60 day “cooling-off” period between the time 
a strike is ordered and the time it becomes 


Measure to 
curb strikes 
in U.S. War 
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effective, with the Defence Mediation 
Board seeking a settlement during the in- 
terim. The Bill would also forbid strike 
violence, boycotts, and sympathy and juris- 
dictional strikes; require that wherever the 
closed shop or the open shop is in force 
in a defence plant, it shall continue for 
the duration of the national emergency; 
require unions to register with the govern- 
ment, deny the benefits of the National La- 
bour Relations Act, the Social Security Act 
and unemployment compensation to workers 


or unions violating the provisions of the pro- 
posed Act. 

Since the above, was written, the United 
States and Japan have become involved in 
hostilities and immediately following the 
United States declaration of war, American 
Labour leaders took action to align their re- 
spective organizations, behind their Nation’s 
war effort. Assurances were given by both the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations and the 
American Federation of Labor that every 
effort would be made to avert work stoppages. 


Wages and Hours in U.S. Pacific Coast Fish Canneries 


Earnings and hours in American Pacific 
coast fish canneries in 1988 and 1939 are 
revealed in a survey recently reported by the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 

Over four-fifths of the American canned fish 
pack in 1988 was produced at the Pacific 
coast, and two-thirds of its value was repre- 
sented by the four types of fish-packs con- 
sidered in the survey. 

The majority of workers in all fish canning 
plants, with the exception of sardine plants, 
were women; but in sardine plants, where 
canning operations were secondary to the 
manufacture of meal and oil, men made up 
o3 per cent of the total staff. In general, 
the keymen jobs such as foremen, receivers, 
cooks, etc., went to men; while women filled 
the positions connected with the actual 
preparation and packing of the fish. This 
fact is significant in explaining the, dis- 
crepency between hours worked, length of 
employment and total earnings of the two 
classes of workers. 

In both Washington and California mini- 
mum wage rates for women in fish canneries 
are fixed by law. Minimum hourly rates in 
California are 334 cents for women after one 
week, or, in fancy packing after three weeks, 
and 28 cents for learners; but after eight 
hours in a day, the rate must be increased 
to time and a quarter and after 12 hours 
to double the ordinary minimum rate. In 
Washington the minimum rate is 374 cents 
an hour for all women with no restriction 
on hours. 

Labour in these plants is well organized, 
the report states:— 

Fish cannery workers in both California and 
Washington were quite generally members of 
unions. Only two canners, both in California, 
reported that all or part of their factory 
workers were not union members. In Wash- 
ington the lowest basic rates contained in the 
union agreements in 1938 were 40 cents an 
hour for women and 55 cents an hour for men. 
Higher basic rates ranging up to 80 cents were 
set for specific occupations. In all but one 


of the California plants, the minimum hourly 
rates in the union agreements were 55 cents 
for women and 60 cents for men. In the one 
exception minimum rates were stated to be 
52% cents for women and 573 cents for men. 
From these figures it is readily seen that union 
minimum rates are materially higher than the 
rates established by the State minimum-wage 
orders. 

The industry is, of course, highly seasonal. 
Less than four weeks work was given to 
one-fifth of the salmon workers, and to 
approximately one-third of those in the 
sardine and tuna and two or more species 
plants. Almost three-quarters of the salmon 
and sardine workers and half of the tuna 
and two or more species employees were on 
the payroll for less than 12 weeks. Nor were 
these weeks full weeks. Employees with a 
work week under 40 hours formed 72 per 
cent of the salmon and tuna canneries’ staff, 
63 per cent of the workers in two or more 
species plans, and 53 per cent of those in 
sardine plants. 

In six sardine plants visited in 1938, labour 
costs varied from 13-2 per cent to 20-3 per 
cent of the total costs. In six plants canning 
tuna and two or more species, they varied 
from 11 per cent to 14:6 per cent of the 
total cost. The US. Tariff Commission’s 
report on tuna points out that:— 

The largest single item in the cost of canned 
tuna is the price paid for raw fish and this is 
also the most variable item. The next largest 
item is that for other materials, the greater 
part of which consists of the cost of tin cans. 
The cost of labour in canning and packing is 
a relatively small item. 

The source of the labour supply is con- 
sidered in the report. 

Generally the workers were local people who 
had work in other kinds of canneries or other 
local industries when not employed in fish 
canneries; or they were members of the fisher- 
men’s families or housewives of local families 
who usually were not employed during the 
off-season in canning. In California, the 
migratory workers, some of whom were the 
so-called “dust bowl refugees,” comprised an 
important part of the seasonal work force. 
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RECENT PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
INVESTIGATION ACT 
Reports were received during the past month 4. From 206 workers, members of the 


from the Boards of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established to deal with the following 
disputes :— 


1. Between the Morton Engineering and Dry 
Dock Company, Limited, Quebec, P.Q., and 
its employees, members of Local 601, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Welders and Helpers of America; 


2. Between Ayers, Limited, Lachute Miuills, 
P.Q., and its employees, members of Local 9, 
United Textile Workers of Canada; 


3. Between the Foundation Company of 
Canada, Limited, and its employees at Arvida, 
P.Q.3,and 

4. Between the Aluminum Company of Can- 
ada, Limited, and its employees at Arvida, 
P.Q., represented by the National Catholic 
Union of Aluminum Workers of Arvida. 


The texts of the aforementioned reports will 
be found at the end of this statement. 


Applications Received 


In the month of November six applications 
for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act were 
received in the Department of Labour, as 
follows :— 


1. From 16 employees of the St. Catharines 
Brass Works, Limited, St. Catharines, Ont., 
members of Local 199, United Automobile, Air- 
craft and Agricultural Implement Workers of 
America. The dispute arose out of the em- 
ployees’ request for the payment of a 5 per 
cent bonus retroactive to January 1, 1941, 
union recognition and vacations with pay. The 
parties to the dispute subsequently reached a 
satisfactory settlement through direct negoti- 
ations, and the application was withdrawn. 


2. From 195 employees of Jas. Strachan, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members of Local 55, 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union of America. The dispute arose 
out of the employees’ request for the reinstate- 
ment’ of two workers alleged to have been 
dismissed on account of their union activities. 


3. From an unstated number of employees of 
the Marine Division of Canadian Vickers, 
Limited, Montreal, P.Q., members of Local 
2524, Steel Workers Organizing Committee. 
The dispute arose out of the employees’ request 
for a union agreement providing for increased 
wages, overtime pay and machinery for the 
handling of grievances. 


Federal Labor Union of Paper and Cable 
Workers of St. Johns, in the employ of Kraft 
Paper Products, Limited, and Cables, Con- 
duits and Fittings, Limited, both of St. Johns, 
P.Q. The dispute arose out of the employees’ 
request for a union agreement providing for 
increased wages and improved working condi- 
tions, as well as alleged discrimination, unjust 
dismissals and the replacement of male workers 
by females. 


5. From 230 employees of Acme Paper 
Products, Limited, Toronto, Ont., members 
of Locals 186 (Paper Box Workers) and 214 
(Specialty Workers), International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders, and Local 466, Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union. The dispute arose out of the em- 
ployees’ request for a closed shop agreement 
providing for increased wages, a 44-hour week, 
overtime pay and vacations with pay. A 
strike of one day’s duration occurred on 
November 12 (for particulars see the article 
entitled “Strike and Lockouts im Canada dur- 
ing November, 1941” appearing elsewhere in 
this issue). On November 27 His Honour 
Judge JI. M. Macdonell, Toronto, was 
appointed am Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commissioner to investigate the dispute. 


6. From employees of Noranda Mines, 
Limited, Noranda, P.Q., members of Federal 
Miners’ Union 22834, American Federation of 
Labor. The dispute, which arose out of the 
employees’ request for a union agreement pro- 
viding for increased wages and changes in 
working conditions, was said to affect 1,100 
workers directly, and 500 indirectly. On 
November 29 Mr. J. S. McCullagh, of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, was appointed 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commissioner 
to investigate the dispute. 


Board Established 


On November 27 a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation was established to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Bridge Com- 
pany, Limited, Walkerville, Ont., and _ its 
employees, members of Local 2471, Steel 
Workers Organizing Committee (Lasour Ga- 
ZETTE, September, 1941, page 1041, and Novem- 
ber, 1941, page 1353. On the nomination of 
the employees, Professor G. M. A. Grube, of 
the University of Toronto, was appointed a 
member of the Board, the constitution of 
which had not been completed at the end of 
the month. 
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Strike after Award 


Employees of various gold mining com- 
panies in the Kirkland Lake District, Ont., 
went on strike November 18 in an endeavour 
to obtain recognition of Local 240, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. A Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation had recommended that the employers 
recognize the union (Lasour Gazertr, Novem- 
ber, 1941, pages 1849-1351). Particulars regard- 
ing the strike will be found in the article 
entitled “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 
during November, 1941” appearing elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Settlements 

On November 6, pursuant to an understand- 
ing reached before the Industrial Disputes 
Inquiry Commission, employees of Macdonald 
Bros. Aircraft, Limited, Winnipeg, Man., mem- 
bers of Lodge 741, International Association 


of Machinists, withdrew their application for 
the establishment of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation (Lasour Gazette, November, 
1941, page 1342). A summary of the report 
of the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
on this matter will be found on page 1487. 

On November 19 an agreement was signed 
by Noorduyn Aviation, Limited, and Cana- 
dian Vickers, Limited, Montreal, P.Q., and 
Fairchild Aircraft, Limited, Longueuil, P.Q., 
and their employees, members of Montreal 
Aircraft Lodge 712, International Association 
of Machinists. Differences between these 
parties had been dealt with by a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation (Lasour 
GazETTE, October, 1941, pages 1202-1208). Par- 
ticulars regarding the agreement will be found 
in the article entitled “Recent Industrial 
Agreements and Schedules of Wages” appear- 
ing elsewhere in this issue. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Morton Engineering and Dry Dock 
Company, Limited and Certain of its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which was established on August 19 to deal 
with a dispute between Morton Engineering 
and Dry Dock Company, Limited, and its 
employees, members of Local 601, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders and Helpers of America 
_ (Lasour Gazette, September, 1941, page 1042) 
has presented its findings to the Minister of 
Labour. The board has not yet reported on 
the dispute between the company and another 
group of its employees, members of Local 511, 
United Association of Journeymen Plumbers 
and Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada, which was referred to the board on 
September 22 (Lasour Gazette, October, 1941, 
page 1187). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, of 
the Quebec Superior Court, Quebec, P.Q., 
chairman, appointed on the joint reeommenda- 
tion of the other two members; Mr. Robert 
Lafleur, Montreal, P.Q., appointed on the 
nomination of the employees; and Mr. Ber- 
nard Devlin, K.C., Quebec, P.Q., appointed 
on the nomination of the employer. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Lafleur. A minority report 
was submitted by Mr. Devlin. 

The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
Devlin’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tegation Act and of a dispute between 
Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited, and its employees being 


members of Local Union 601, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders and Helpers of America. 


The Honourable Norman McLarty, KC., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa. 

Sir:— 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established by you to deal with a dispute be- 
tween Morton Engineering and Dry Dock 
Company, Limited, and its employees being 
members of Local Union 601, International 
Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders and Helpers of America, 
has completed its duties and desires to submit 
its report. 

It was the considered opinion of the board 
that permanent good relations between the 
company and its employees were most likely 
to be insured if a fair and amicable settle- 
ment of the difficulties now existing and a 
working arrangement for the future could be 
made by the parties themselves. 

The board held sittings every day from 
August 25 to August 29, inclusive, and from 
October 3 to October 6, inclusive, during which 
periods both parties presented briefs, submitted 
proposed agreements, and evidence was heard. 
Negotiations have been continued until to- 
day. 

The sessions which were conducted in the 
City of Quebec were attended by Messrs. R. 
W. Morton, M. Scott and (Ross Drouin, 
respectively President, Superintendent and 
Solicitor of the company, and by Messrs. 
John A. Charron, W. J. Coyle and J. P. 
Dickson representing the employees, 
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The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation by the 
employees of the company states that the 
nature and cause of the dispute is a request 
for an agreement covering wages and working 
conditions. 

We find that there was not any objection on 
the part of the company to entering into such 
an agreement covering wages and working con- 
ditions, and as a matter of fact the parties 
to the dispute came to an agreement on every- 
thing except the rate of wages, the manner of 
computing overtime, the date on which the 
increase was to become effective and the date 
from which the cost-of-living bonus was to 
be computed. 

The shipbuilding industry involved in this 
application is definitely a war industry of 
primary importance. Three shipyards operate 
in the same area, to wit: Davie Shipbuilding 
and Repair Company, Geo. T. Davie & Sons, 
Limited, and Morton Engineering and Dry 
Dock Company, Limited. There are other 
plants at Montreal and at Sorel. 

It has been the unfortunate experience of 
the above shipbuilding plants that there has 
been little tonnage constructed since the last 
war. 

It was stated during the hearings that, cer- 
tainly since 1926 or 1929, the Morton Engineer- 
ing and Dry Dock Company, Limited, had no 
new construction, excepting the war work 
on which they are now engaged. As a ship- 
yard, therefore, its business was restricted 
to repairs. 

The same condition was found to be existing 
with the other shipyards at Lauzon and Sorel. 

Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited, at the present time is engaged 
in the construction of vessels for the Canadian 
Government, and this branch must be dis- 
tinctly classed as war work. It still retains 
its repair business, and, while technically not 
war work, it could nevertheless in a practical 
way be considered as such. The vessels con- 
cerned are nearly all engaged in the important 
work of moving necessary commodities. 

After considering the material submitted 
in connection with this application, the board 
is of the opinion that it must consider this 
shipbuilding industry as it exists and operates 
now. 

After carefully studying the average wage 
rate level now in force throughout Canada 
in the shipbuilding industry, we are compelled 
to realize that the wage rate level existing at 
Morton Engineering, and even at Lauzon across 
the river, is unduly low and subnormal. It is 
generally admitted that the shipbuilding in- 
dustry throughout Canada was depressed or 
subnormal during the period from 1926 to 
1929. During the course of 1929 uniform basic 


wage rates were agreed upon between all 
shipyards’ owners or corporations from Coast 
to Coast. The rates for boilermakers and 
mechanics were then established at 58 cents 
per hour and the rates for helpers at 35 and 
40 cents per hour. After proper investigation, 
we are informed that the same conditions of 
work which existed at Morton Engineering 
until 1989 also prevailed in all shipbuilding 
plants on the Great Lakes; there was very 
little tonnage constructed and the business was 
restricted to repairs. 

Today at Morton Engineering, mechanics 
are still paid approximately 58 cents per hour, 
and helpers approximately 35 cents per hour, 
with very few exceptions. 

On the Great Lakes, boilermakers and 
mechanics are now receiving from 78, 80 and 
85 cents per hour. 

H.M.C. Dockyard at Halifax is paying its 
boilermakers and mechanics at the rate of 
85 cents per hour. 

Canadian Vickers, Limited, at Montreal, is 
paying approximately from 75 to 85 cents per 
hour to its boilermakers and mechanics. 

The Pacific Coast shipyards are paying to 
their boilermakers and mechanics from 90 to 
95 cents per hour. 

The Halifax Shipyards, Limited, and the 
St. John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Company, 
Limited, pay to their boilermakers and 
mechanics from 77 to 80 cents per hour. 

The above basic wage rates are so much 
higher than the basic wage rate of 58 cents 
paid at Morton Engineering that this board is 
at a loss to explain what seems to be an un- 
reasonable, unduly low or subnormal difference. 

Living costs in Quebec City are not lower 
than in Halifax, and, although living costs in 
Montreal might be slightly higher than in 
Quebec, it would never explain and justify the 
above disparity in the basic wage rates. 

This board is bound to abide in its findings 
by Canada’s Wartime Wages Policy under 
the specific provisions of Order in Council 
P.C, 7440. 

No evidence was submitted at the hearings 
and explanation given to explain and solve 
the problem or reasons for this subnormal dif- 
ference in the basic wage rates. Even the 
costs of repairs have increased proportionally. 
The cost of transportation could not be given 
as an excuse, and, if so, taken seriously. Mr. 
Morton, President of Morton Engineering, 
admits that his boilermakers and mechanics 
were as skilled and qualified as any working 
elsewhere. 

It is alleged by Morton Engineering and 
Dry Dock Company, Limited, that the now 
prevailing rates are higher than those that 
have prevailed at any previous time in the 
area. Answering this assertion, we could only 
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conclude that if the rates now being paid are 
higher than ever before, it could only mean 
that the basic rates established in 1929 through- 
out Canada are still respected at Morton, and 
that, furthermore, no increase was ever granted 
since that year of 1929. 

By comparison it is to be noticed that the 
Maritime Provinces, Montreal, Western On- 
tario and the Pacific Coast have all, from time 
to time, adjusted or readjusted their basic 
rates and given fair and proportionate in- 
creases of wages. 

Under the circumstances, we must come to 
the obvious conclusion that Article 3 of P.C. 
7440 should apply to the now existing condi- 
tion at Morton Engineering and Dry Dock 
Company, Limited. p 

The wage rate level at Morton is unduly 
low or subnormal. It cannot compare with 
other shipyards throughout the country. Be- 
cause the same subnormal condition might 
exist elsewhere in the Province of Quebec, 
whether at Lauzon or at Sorel, could not alter 
the findings of this board. 

We are not called upon to deal with and 
remedy equivalent subnormal conditions which 
might exist in other shipbuilding plants; a 
Royal Commission of investigation was 
appointed for the purpose of going into that 
very matter. 

It has been the privilege of the members 
of this board to meet in the cities of Quebec 
and of Montreal with the members of said 
Royal Commission nominated to investigate 
the conditions of labour in the shipyard 
industry throughout the lower St. Lawrence. 

In view of the above conclusion, we recom- 
mend the basic wage scale set out in Schedule 
“A” hereto attached for the Morton Engineer- 
ing and Dry Dock Company, Limited, and its 
boilermakers. 

This new basic wage scale should be made 
subject of agreement between the parties, and 
should be effective as of and from the 24th 
day of June, 1941. Its retroactivity should 
apply only to Government work and to those 
men who are still in the employ of the com- 
pany. 

Apart from the basic rates the company has 
since May 5, 1941, been paying a cost-of-living 
bonus of two cents per hour, which was based 
on Order in Council P.C. 7440 as it was before 
the amendment of June 27, 1941. 

We are of opinion that this bonus should 
be readjusted to conform with the require- 
ments of Order in Council P.C. 7440 as it now 
stands, and that it should be brought up to the 
present level of the increase in the cost of 
living as measured in the Cost-of-Living 
Index prepared by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics for the Dominion as a whole. 

The October issue of the Lasour GazErrE 
sets the cost-of-living index for September, 


1941,at 1138-8 asagainst 100-0 in August, 1939*; 
there has thus been an increase or roughly 14 
points for which we would recommend that a 
cost-of-living bonus of $3.50 be paid instead 
of the two cent bonus now paid, such bonus 
to be in the future increased or decreased, as 
the cost of living increases or decreases, such 
increases or decreases to be measured from 
the index level in accordance with P.C. 7440. 
Said bonus payment to commence as of the 
Ist day of October, 1941. 

As to the manner of computing overtime, it 
has been proved to the Commission that the 
usual method of so doing throughout the Prov- 
ince of Quebec and in the shipbuilding industry 
was on a daily basis and we therefore recom- 
mend that it be so done. 

The board expresses its appreciation of the 
friendly co-operative assistance rendered by the 
parties to this application and by their repre- 
sentatives. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) Alfred Savard, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Robert Lafleur, 
Member. 
Montreal, P.Q. 
October 26, 1941. 
ScHEDULE “A” 
Basic Wage Scale 


Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Company,. 


Limited 
Mechanics and 
Boilermakers Helpers 
per hour per hour 

TUOECSIDEM ee) eh We det aeeiere meas Po 700 
Anelesmithss. .. ic -< som ere Ay 5) -60 
Angle and frame nobterey AAAS 75 55 
Loading handss. ies e.nc. Pete. 205 
Tank and rivet fectersus sfeitntehe ays) 55 
Tiayers=Oubspioce eerie Kiso B70 .55 
laters. deck sellsien ohio ceric 75 55 
Dhiphttersh, ja Se see ec weee ce ae 75 -55 
Boller=makers su) sje \sit eres cn deve BCs: 55 
Blacksmiths... .. AY 5) 55 
Chippers and barlicers ‘(étecl). 75 
RIVetLeTS ss lee tele ‘ 05 
Oxy-acetylene and: ‘electrio 

welders... .. .. Sis Weterhes Arf) 55 
Oxy-acetylene aerere as) fee -70 55 
Machine operators 

(In plate shop).. le mes .70 55 
RiISLers yas Ap ee .70 
Drillers and iovnces Cernioteun si .70 55 
JOINEPENtLErSk « pecleew Mee! te see Ms © 70 
Holders-on.. .. . Hy 65 
Crane operators (eleetriey i 60 
Crane operators (locomotive).. ark 
Sling ersecnl view eee cts e mous ¢ 60 
Stagenpulldensvemc acter pee -65 
Rivet Heaters.. .. .. 65 
Beamers and counter sinkerd 65 
Boltersetp sods. <u svontonie eset eis 55 





* Epitor’s Nore.—Adjusted in accordance with P.C. 
7440 subsection ii, Section 5. 
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Minority Report 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act and of a dispute between 
Morton Engineering and Dry Dock Com- 
pany, Limited, and its employees being 
members of Local Union 601, International 
Brotherhood of Botlermakers, Iron Ship- 
builders, Welders and Helpers of America. 


To the Honourable Norman McLarry, KC., 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
appointed by you to act in the above-men- 
tioned dispute, and which was composed of 
Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, its 
chairman, Mr. Robert Lafleur, nominated by 
the employees, and myself, appointed by the 
employer, has terminated its investigation in 
so far as the Union of Boilermakers is con- 
cerned. 

I am in accord with some of the conclusions 
of the other members of the board, but there 
are some with which I cannot agree and I 
have, therefore, the honour to submit the 
following report. 

The application for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation by the 
employees of the company states that the 
nature and cause of the dispute is a request 
for an agreement covering wages and working 
conditions. 

I find that there was not any objection on 
the part of the company to enter into such 
an agreement. covering wages and working 
conditions, and as a matter of fact the parties 
to the dispute have come to an agreement on 
everything except the rate of wages, cost-of- 
living bonus, the manner of computing over- 
time and the date on which the increase should 
become effective. _ 

In my opinion, the facts submitted to the 
board show that the basic rates of pay of the 
employees of the Morton Company are now 
higher than any rates previously paid by the 
company and that the basic rates of pay in the 
three shipyards operating in the area are 
higher than those in effect in the years 1926 to 
1929. It has been submitted that, as there was 
very little shipbuilding activity in the district 
during the period of 1926-1929, it would not 
be fair to take those years as representing a 
period of fair and reasonable wages. It may 
be that there was very little shipbuilding done 
during that period, but the evidence adduced 
before the board indicates that the present 
rates of pay in the area are higher than those 
that prevailed in the shipbuilding industry 
in this area during the latter period of the 
last war and in the period of shipbuilding 
activity following it. 
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In other words, I: find that the prevailing 
rates of pay in the industry are higher than 
those that have prevailed at any previous time 
in the area. 

This being the case, as I feel that the board 
is bound to abide in its findings by Canada’s 
Wartime Wages Policy under the specific pro- 
visions of Order in Council P.C. 7440, no 
action can, in my opinion, be properly taken 
towards increasing the level of the basic rates 
of pay in the area unless it were shown that 
the wage rate levels in question were or are 
unduly low or subnormal, in which event the 
board would be at liberty to recommend such 
rates as its members would consider to be fair 
and reasonable. 

Now I have come to the conclusion that, 
not only has it not been shown to the board 
that the basic rates are unduly low and sub- 
normal, but I find that the basic rates in force 
in the area, and that are being paid in the 
three shipyards operating in the area, are the 
result of the unanimous findings of a Board 
of Conciliation appointed in 1940 in the matter 
of the settlement of a dispute between the 
Davie Shipbuilding and Repairing Company, 
Limited, and its employees, members of 
Local No. 3 of the Canadian Union of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders. In that dispute 
the Board of Conciliation filed a unanimous 
report and the company and the workers made 
a contract for the duration of the war on the 
basis of the findings of this board. I cannot 
see how we can reasonably find that rates 
accepted in 1940 as being fair and reasonable 
by the employees of the largest shipbuilding 
yard in this district, can now be assumed to 
be unduly low or subnormal. 

This being the case, I have now to report 
that, in my opinion, the basic rates prevailing 
at the time of the appointing of this Con- 
ciliation Board were fair and reasonable and 
should be maintained in the light of the prin- 
ciples enunciated in Order in Council PC. 
7440. 

I have, however, to qualify my finding in 
view of the action taken by the Department 
of Munitions and Supply with reference to the 
wages paid in the three shipyards operating 
in the Quebec district. 

I find that in spite of the fact that the 
prevailing rates of pay are higher than those 
that have prevailed at any previous time in 
the area, the Department of Munitions and 
Supply authorized the three shipyards operat- 
ing in this area, to wit, Davie Shipbuilding and 
Repairing Company, G. T. Davie & Sons, 
Limited, and Morton Engineering and Dry 
Dock Company, Limited, to offer their em- 
ployees an increase in rates of pay of five 
cents per hour. In the two first-mentioned 
plants this increase was accepted by the em- 
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ployees and became effective on June 24, 1941, 
but in the Morton plant the increase was not 
put into effect because, while the majority of 
their employees voted in favour of it, the 


members of the Boilermakers’ Union voted it . 


down. 

I find, therefore, that, since the Department 
of Munitions and Supply saw fit to authorize 
an increase of five cents per hour in the basic 
rates of pay, presumably for the purpose of 
establishing generally fair and reasonable wage 
rate levels in this area, the employees of the 
Morton plant should be given the same five- 
cent increase. (Schedule “A’’) 

The matter of the date upon which such 
increase should be made effective is one of 
the points under dispute. 

As there is an escalator clause in the Govern- 
ment contracts I would recommend, in order 
to help conciliation, that on Government 
contracts the increase of five cents per hour 
be made effective as of June 24, 1941, for 
the men still in the company’s employ but 
not on private work, as the company would 
be heavily penalized on their private work 
contracted for on the basis of the then pre- 
vailing labour rates, and I feel that the com- 
pany should not be so penalized when the men 
themselves voted against accepting the in- 
crease which was offered to them. 

I therefore recommend that the five-cent in- 
crease be made effective as of June 24, 1941, to 
men who are still in the employ of the com- 
pany, but that it 
Government work. 

Apart from the basic rates the company 
has, since May 5, 1941, been paying a cost-of- 
living bonus of two cents per hour, which was 
based on Order in Council P.C. 7440 as it 
was before the amendment of June 27, 1941. 

I am of opinion that this bonus should be 
readjusted to conform with the requirements 
of Order in Council PC. 7440 as it now 
stands, and that it should be brought up to 
the present level of the increase in the cost 
of living as measured in the Cost-of-Living 
Index prepared by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics for the Dominion as a whole. 

The October issue of the Labour Gazette sets 
the Cost-of-Living Index for September, 1941*, 
at 114.7, as against 100.8 in August, 1939; 
there has thus been an increase of roughly 
14 points, for which I would recommend that 
a cost-of-living bonus of $3.50 be paid, instead 
of the two-cent bonus now paid, such bonus 
to be in the future increased or decreased as 
the cost of living increases or decreases, such 
increases or decreases to be measured from the 
index level 114.7 in accordance with PC. 
7440. 





*Eprror’s Nore.—Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
on base 1935-39, as 100. 
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As to the manner of computing overtime, it 
has been proved to the Commission that the 
usual method of so doing was on the daily 
basis, and I therefore recommend that it be 
so done. 

In concluding this report I have to say 
that one of the factors which I have found 
to have caused unrest in the state of mind 
in labour in the shipyards at Quebec, is that 
organized labour has made it known that em- 
ployees doing similar work, and not any more 
competent than those employed in the Quebec 
area, are paid basic wages substantially higher 
than those prevailing in that district. 

While in the light of the principles set 
forth in Order in Council P.C. 7440 I cannot 
come to the conclusion that the basic rates 
in effect in Quebec area in the shipbuilding 
industry are not fair and reasonable, it does 
not seem fair that men doing similar work 
in other parts of the country be paid at higher 
rates and the continuance of this situation is 
bound to cause unrest. I understand, how- 
ever, that as this board’s findings are governed 
by the provisions of Order in Council PC. 
7440, there is nothing that we can recommend 
about the situation without going without the 
scope and province of our jurisdiction and I 
trust that for the successful prosecution of 
the shipbuilding industry’s participation in our 
war effort this abnormal situation will be 
effectively dealt with by the very competent 
Royal Commission appointed by the Minister 
of Labour to promote stable labour conditions 
in shipbuilding industries of the Province of 
Quebec. 

Humbly submitted, 


(Sgd.) Bernard Devlin. 
MontTreaL, October 26, 1941. 


ScHEDULE “A” 


Wages 
Actual recommended 
Wages paid by Mr. Devlin 

LOtismennde os. pes. esate .80 .85 
Helperst, acs sie sateen 3 .3d to .58 40 to .63 
Anelesmithsas Seles techs .62 .67 
Hielpersieinseke: Scheuer 50 -50 
Angle and frame setters... .62 .67 
hel pers tie siea ys arst plkege ene 700 .00 
Hoadine hands... . i... < .65 70 
Tank and rivet testers.. .58 63 
Velperscitre sii: =, bee conker .35 40 
Layers =Ollte stes ieus cela 0 00s. sh) OS. 40s <O0ya- U8 
Ffelpersctenic. oe. cis give os .30 40 
IP la tersuakte ees ost eee .58 .63 
Pep ers ages ee! Tt Srahseuies .35 40 
Shipfittersic ees ects sails .58 .63 
Blelpers.. (si sch, de ace, 0d ond 240, .AQand .¢o 
Boibermakersw.0c suse. se us 6 .60 65 
Helpers ietrice Js Pasa es: .85 -40 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. .. .. .65 and .58 .70 and .63 
Helpers Sassiach hichkta ties .35 to .40 .40 to .45 
Chippers and _ caulkers 

(Steel) So ore ke ea oe eh) eo OAs 08" “ee D ane coe 
Rivetiers eget wcmoee .60 65 
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Wages Wages 
Actual recommended Actual recommended 
Wages paid by Mr. Devlin Wages paid by Mr. Devlin 
Oxy-acetylene and elec- 
tric welders.. .85 and .58 .90 and .63 inershitters 40.0 2... 45 -50 
Helpers.. .. . ae 35 40 Holders-on.. .. 45 -50 
Oxy-acetylene ‘Purners xs ~45 50 Crane bpoeices ilantiies .48 .53 
Helpers. 2)... 3% ah en. 30 40 Crane haa ee (Loc.).. .48 5} 
Machine eeerator (in DLingers Mee. Feo ean cee es 45 .50 
Platoa SHOP) Meuiecwh oes ee .50 .55 Stage Buildenes. ae sae .58 63 
FLOM ers sis pug etpieret {oreo dehy teks 35 40 Rivet heaters... .. .. .. 43 48 
Riggers te. é -48 -93 Beamers and counter 
Drillers and lope we 45 -50 sinkers.. .58 and .45 .63 and .50 
Helpers. 273. ee as 35 -40 Bolterssup.a! vee eetee Ss 45 .50 


Report of Board in Dispute between Ayers, Limited, and Its Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investigation 


which was established on August 23 to deal © 


with a dispute between Ayers, Limited, 
Lachute Mills, P.Q., and its employees, mem- 
bers of Local 9, United Textile Workers of 
Canada (LABourR GAZETTE, September, 1941, 


page 1042) has presented its findings to the 


Minister of Labour. 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Louis Boyer, of the 
Quebec Superior Court, chairman, appointed 
in the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members; Mr. Raoul Trepanier, 
appointed on the nomination of the employees; 
and Mr. J. A. Mann, K.C., appointed on the 
nomination of the employer. All three reside 
in Montreal, P.Q. 

The report of the board is signed by the 
chairman and Mr. Trepanier. A minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Mann. 

The texts of the board’s report and Mr. 
Mann’s minority report are printed below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of a dispute between Ayers, 
Limited, of Lachute Mills, Quebec, and 
Its Employees, members of Local No. 9, 
United Textile Workers of Canada, 
Lachute Mills, Quebec. 


‘To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 
Sir, — 

Under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, R.S.C., 1927, Chap. 
112, as amended by 4 and 5 Geo. VI, Chap. 20, 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established during the latter part of August, 
1941, to investigate and report upon certain 
alleged disputes between Ayers, Limited, and 
an organized body of its employees, whose 
application for a board is dated June 21, 1941, 
and the members of the said board, after being 
duly sworn, have duly proceeded with the 
work assigned to them. 

It has been thought well to treat the applica- 
tion as emanating from all of the employees 
in view of statements made by the representa- 


tives of the applicants that those who form the 
organized body are a substantial majority of 
those employed in the several mills operated 
by the company. 

The board sat at the Auditorium at Lachute 
on the 17th day of September, and by consent 
of the employees’ representatives, at the com- 
pany’s office at Lachute Mills on the 3rd and 
8th days of October. 

The board made careful enquiry into the 
matters alleged to be in dispute, offered sug- 
gestions with a view to bringing about a fair 
and amicable settlement and from time to time 
adjourned proceedings for the purpose. 

On October 38rd the company submitted a 
letter addressd to “Ayers Mills Workers’ 
Group ”, a copy of which is attached to the 
report and marked Exhibit “A”, also a state- 
ment marked “‘B”, and on the 7th of October 
the company prepared another letter similarly 
addressed with a memorandum attached as a 
basis of settlement and delivered it to the em- 
ployees on October 8th—this letter is marked 
Exhibit “F”. The employees in due course 
submitted exhibits “C” and “D” and on the 
8th of October a project of agreement was 
submitted to the company while the board was 
in session, copy of which is filed as Exhibit 
“EH”, It will be noted that in the last- 
mentioned document there are a number of 
complaints and requirements set out which 
have no relationship to those which appear in 
the application for a board dated June 21, 
1941; consequently the board has not dealt 
with these matters in view of the fact that 
they were not referred to the board in compli- 
ance with the provisions of Section 23, ss. 2, 
of the Act. 

From the information received, the docu- 
ments examined and the evidence heard by the 
board, it is undisputed that:— 

(a) working conditions and superintendence 
in the company’s mills have been just 
and fair in the past; 

(b) the cost-of-living bonus on the basis of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) 
per week to full-time workers and pro- 
portionately to part-time workers was 
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paid from May 19th to July 12th, and 

at two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) 

per week from July 14th onward; 

the Minimum Wage Act of Quebec has 

been complied with; 

(d) the company raised the general scale of 

wages in 1930 in the early part of the 

depression and has adhered to such 
increased basis ever since; 

the company has not had a labour dis- 

pute or complaint since its organiza- 

tion seventy-five (75) years ago, until 
the present one; 

(f) no dispute arises in respect of Albert 
Racicot (item “D” of the application of 
June 21, 1941), as he has secured em- 
ployment elsewhere. 


4 


(c 


(e): 


~~ 


There remained, therefore, to be considered 
the following items of the alleged disputes as 
set out in the application, which will be dealt 
with seriatem. 


1. “(A) That the minimum rates of wage 
established by Order in Council P.C. 
8884 on June 6, 1941, be the ‘minumum 
rates for employees of their plant in 
Lachute Mills, Que.” 


The complaint of the employees under this 
heading is not that the scale of wages has not 
been adhered to, but that what has been 
known in the plant as “Efficiency Bonus” has 
been used in many cases on Government and 
war work to implement the workers’ wages up 
to the rate provided by the said Order in 
Council. 

It has been established that the company 
operates five mills and that in two only are 
Government or war contracts being perforrned; 
that such contracts represent approximately 
ten per cent (10 per cent) of the company’s 
total production and a little in excess of twenty 
per cent (20 per cent) of the production of 
the mills or departments concerned. 

As a matter of internal administration and 
cost accounting it has been the company’s 
policy for many years to determine the stan- 
dard of efficiency of its looms, carding and 
weaving machines, etc. This has been on a 
percentage basis—one hundred per cent (100 
per cent) naturally representing complete 
efficiency. There are, however, breaks in 
material, jams, oiling requirements, re-loading 
and other matters which necessitate interrup- 
tion of operation of the machines from time 
to time. For example, a machine capable of 
dealing with 1,000 pounds of wool at 100 per 
cent efficiency in a given time can deal with 
only 700 pounds when the standard of efficiency 
is fixed at 70 per cent. If the workman by 
his skill, accuracy and speed can, in the same 
given time, increase the efficiency of his 
machine to eighty-five per cent (85 per cent), 


he is paid an efficiency bonus; his rate of pay 
may be thirty-three (33) cents per hour, but 
he may find himself being paid at thirty-six 
(36) cents per hour or more. 

On Government or war contracts, however, 
whether the worker has earned the efficiency 
bonus or not, he is paid thirty-five (35): cents 
per hour. The company’s officials state that 
it has been their policy to allocate to these 
contracts the most efficient workers, consonant 
with their reasonable requirements regarding 
civilian production, and that it would be 
impossible to be governed by any rules as 
to who is or who is not to be allocated to this 
work. 

In so far as the workmen are paid at the 
rate provided by the Order in Council, whether 
or not part of it is in the form of a bonus 
is Immaterial. 

It is true under this system that only the 
most efficient workers will be employed on 
Government or war work, but the principle 
that the men should be paid according to their 
efficiency, while another should be paid fair 
wages, is sound. 

The employees further claim that, the com- 
pany handling war contracts, the rate for 
same should apply to all. 

This we cannot admit, for it would defeat 
the object of the Order in Council, which is 
to draw labour to war work instead of con- 
scripting it for the same.* 


2.“(B) That the cost-of-living bonus as 
established by Order in Council P.C. 7440, 
of December 16, 1940, be granted to all 
employees of the company at Lachute 
Mills, Que.” 


The cost-of-living bonus has been in effect 
at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per week since May 19, 1941, and at 
two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per week 
since July 14, 1941, to full-time workers 
and proportionately as respects part-time 
workers, without distinction between ordinary 
work and Government or war work. The stan- 
dard week consists of forty-eight (48) hours 
and the workers are paid every two weeks. 
The bonus has been adjusted at one dollar 
and twenty-five cents ($1.25) or two dollars 
and fifty cents ($2.50) as the case may be, 
taking ninety-six (96) hours as a standard full- 
time period; no objections to this whatever 
have been offered or suggested. It has been 





*Eprtor’s Nore.—P.C. 3884 was revoked and super- 
ceded by P.C. 7679, effective October 15, 1941. It is 
Provided in Section 2 of P.C. 7679 that no contractor 
or subcontractor shall employ any person, other than 
an apprentice being trained under an approved long 
term indenture or other formal written agreement or 
a handicapped worker employed under special permit 
issued by the Minister, in any establishment at less 
than the specified minimum wage rates. 
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shown that the higher levels of wages over 
the 1926-1929 period paid by the company 
would not warrant higher remuneration. 


3. “(C) That the high cost-of-living bonus 
as established by Order in Council P.C. 
7440 be retroactive to the date of its issue, 
December, 1940.” 


It is true the company may not be able to 
pass on this item to its clients as it based its 
prices on the wages then current, but this 
being a Conciliation Board, i.e., one whose 
function is to bring the parties to a compro- 
‘mise, or failing this, to suggest one. 

We accordingly recommend that the com- 
pany pay to the employees eight (8) weeks of 
cost-of-living bonus at one dollar and twenty- 
five cents ($1.25) per week for the past, and 
trust that the said Order in Council being a 
war measure the company will agree to it as 
a patriotic action, and that the employees, 
acting in the same spirit and seeing their 
demand only dates from the 2nd of June, will 
be satisfied to accept the same. 


4. “(E) That the United Textile Workers 
of Canada, head office at 172 MacLaren 
St., Ottawa, Ont., by its representatives 
and its local, known as United Tecxtile 
Workers of Canada, Local No. 9 of Lachute 
Mills, be recognized as the only organiza- 
tion to represent its members employed 
at the plant of the company at Lachute 
Mulls, to negotiate any agreements pertain- 
ing to wages, hours of work or other con- 
ditions that may arise, also to ameliorate 


between employer and employees, Order ' 


wn Council No. 2685.” 


What the employees wanted is practically 
the closed shop or something that will lead 
LO: it. 


The employees, however, were reasonable 
enough to be satisfied with an agreement 
headed as follows: “Between the Company 
and the Employees of Ayers, Limited, mem- 
bers or not of the United Textile Workers 
of Canada, Local No. 9, Lachute Mills, Que- 
bec”. 

This seems to be a happy compromise as 
it simply means that the company acknow- 
ledges the fact that there is a union, a fact 
which it cannot deny, and only agrees not to 
discriminate against it, which, legally, it 
cannot do, and we fail to see why it should 
object. 

This heading supposes an agreement and the 
company having expressed its willingness to 
deal with its employees, we strongly recom- 
mend that the agreement hereto annexed and 
identified by our signatures be signed by the 
parties. 


And we have signed at Montreal, this 12th 
day of November, 1941. 


(Sgd.) Louis Boyer, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Raoul Trepanier. 


Draft Agreement 


At the Town of Lachute in the Province 
of Quebec, this Memorandum of Agreement, 
between Ayers, Limited, a body corporate hav- 
ing tts head office at the Town of Lachute in 
the Province of Quebec, herein acting through 
Clement Tremblay, its Secretary-Treasurer, 
hereto duly authorized (hereinafter called the 
“Company”), Party of the First Part and the 
Employees of Ayers, Limited, members or not 
of the Umted Textile Workers of Canada, 
Local No. 9, Lachute Mills, Quebec, repre- 
sented by their undersigned representatives 
(hereinafter called the “Employees”), Parties 
of the Second Part. 

Whereas certain complaints have been made 
by the “Employees” in reference to the scale 
of wages paid by the “Company” and the 
operation of the cost-of-living bonus, and the 
“Company” desires to put an end to any 
disputes or complaints and to co-operate with 
its “ Employees” in the operations of its plant 
at Lachute Mills, Quebec, and to contribute 
by all reasonable means to the general advan- 
tage and benefit of the “Employees”, having 
in mind economy of operations and quality 
of production. 

This Memorandum of Agreement witnesseth: 

1. The “Employees” shall be free at all 

times to become organized according to law, 
but shall in no way intimidate, directly or 
indirectly, any employee, or unduly urge him 
to join any unit of organized labour; and the 
“Company”, on its part, shall in no way inter- 
fere with the free rights of the “Employees” 
in this regard. 
‘ 2. (a) If differences or disputes arise affect- 
ing the entire industry of the “Company”, 
the “Company” agrees to discuss the same, 
with a view to the settlement thereof, with 
a committee of its “Employees” elected at a 
general meeting held after one (1) day’s 
notice, posted at the “employees’” entrances 
to the plant, or at such other place as may 
be agreed upon by the parties hereto. 

(b) In the case, however, where differences 
or disputes arise which do not affect the whole 
industry, but affect only one or more depart- 
ments or some of the “Employees” thereof, 
and the matter cannot be adjusted as between 
such “Employees” or their representatives with 
their foreman or the superintendent of the 
department or departments affected, then the 
“Company” undertakes that it will discuss, 
with a view to settlement, the said differences 
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or disputes with a committee of the “Em- 
ployees” so affected, appointed or elected in 
such manner as they shall determine; provided, 
however that the “Company” shall, through 
a departmental foreman or superintendent, 
have the right, without intervention, to settle 
directly with any employee complaints or dis- 
putes of a minor character. 


3. The cost-of-living bonus, as provided by 
Privy Council Order 7440 shall be paid for 
eight (8) weeks for the past at the rate of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) a 
week for full time and proportionately for 
part time, and shall continue to be paid and 
adjusted from time to time in conformity 
with said Order, and will not be included in 
fixing the basic hourly rate. The bonus afore- 
said shall be paid each two (2) weeks to “Em- 
ployees” who have completed ninety-six (96) 
hours of work during such period, subject to 
adjustment in the proportion that the number 
of hours worked bears to ninety-six (96); not 
in excess, however, of five dollars ($5.00) for 
any such two weeks’ period, except after ad- 
justment in conformity with the index of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

4, “Employees ” shall forthwith choose from 
among themselves a Works Council from each 
department, which Council shall be composed 
of one or more, but not exceeding three “ Km- 
ployees”; such Council shall have the powers 
and rights set out in Paragraph 2 (b) of this 
Memorandum. 

In Witness Wuereor the Parties hereto 
have signed at the Town of Lachute on 


this day of November, 1941. 
AYERS, LIMITED. 
anti cae Shia 
PGBS oy becnc is ean oes cee 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
“EMPLOYEES ” 
LPP nes, UR es 8 PEE POROUS E Rs Att. 
Witness and 
] 
: ON RN, CREM es f10N) 
(Sg¢d.) L. B. 
Sede: T! 


Minority Report 


In the matter of a dispute between Ayers, 
Limited, of Lachute Mulls, Quebec, 
(Employer) and Its Employees, members 
of Local 9, United Textile Workers of 
Canada, (Employees). 

To the Honourable the Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa: 
Re: Ayers, Limited, Lachute Mills, Que. 

Sir— 

Under the provisions of the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, R.S.C., 1927. Chap. 
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112, as amended by 4 and 5 Geo. VI, Chap. 20, 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
was established during the latter part of 
August, 1941, to investigate and report upon 
certain alleged disputes between Ayers, 
Limited, a substantial textile organization, and 
an organized body of its employees, whose 
application for a Board is dated June 21, 1941. 

It has been thought well to treat the applica- 
tion as emanating from all of the employees 
in view of statements made by the representa- 
tives of the applicants that those who form 
the organized body are a substantial majority 
of those employed in the several mills operated 
by the company. 

The board sat at the Auditorium at Lachute 
on the 17th day of September, at the com- 
pany’s office at Lachute Mills on the 3rd and 
8th days of October, and at the Court House 
at Montreal on the 7th and 12th days of 
November. 

The board made careful enquiry into the 
matters alleged to be in dispute, offered sug- 
gestions with a view to bringing about a fair 
and amicable settlement and from time to 
time adjourned proceedings for the purpose. 

On October 3rd the company submitted a 
letter addressed to “ Ayers Mills Workers’ 
Group ”, a copy of which is attached to the 
report and marked Exhibit “A”, and on the 
7th of October the company prepared another 
letter similarly addressed with a memorandum 
attached as a basis of settlement and de- 
livered it to the employees on October 8th— 
this letter is marked Exhibit “F”. On Octo- 
ber 8th a project of agreement was submitted 
to the company while the board was in session, 
copy of which is filed as Exhibit “E”. It will 
be noted that in the last-mentioned document 
there are a number of complaints and require- 
ments set out which have no relationship to 
those which appear in the application for a 
board dated June 21, 1941; consequently the 
board has not dealt with these matters in view 
of the fact that they were not referred to the 
board in compliance with the provisions of Sec- 
tion 23, ss. 2, of the Act. 

From the information received, the docu- 
ments examined and the evidence heard by the 
board, it 1s clearly established that: 


(a) working conditions and superintendence 
in the company’s mills have been just 
and fair in the past; 

(b) the cost-of-living bonus on the basis of 
one dollar and twenty-five cents ($1.25) 
per week to full time workers, and pro- 
portionately to part-time workers, was 
paid from May 19th to July 12th, and 
at two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per 
week from July 14th onward; 

(c) the Minimum Wage Act of Quebec has 
been complied with; 
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(d) the company raised the general scale of 
wages in 1930 in the early part of the 
depression, and has adhered to such 
increased basis ever since; 


(e) the company has not had a labour dis- 
pute or complaint since its organization 
seventy-five (75) years ago, until the 
present one; 

(f) no dispute arises in respect of Albert 
Racicot (item “D” of the application 
of June 21, 1941). 


There remained, therefore, to be considered 
the following items of the alleged disputes as 
set out in the application, which will be dealt 
with seriatim. 


1. “(A) That the minimum rates of wages 
established by Order in Council P.C. 
8884, on June 5, 1941, be the minimum 
rates for employees of their plant in 
Lachute Mills, Que.” 


The complaint of the employees under this 
heading is not that the scale of wages has not 
been adhered to, but that what has been known 
in the plant as “ Efficiency Bonus” has been 
used in many cases on Government and war 
work to implement the workers’ wages where 
their rates of pay would be less than the mini- 
mum were they working on civilian produc- 
tion. 


It has been established that the company 
operates five mills and that in two only are 
Government or war contracts being performed; 
that such contracts represent approximately 
ten per cent (10 per cent) of the company’s 
total production and a little in excess of 
twenty per cent (20 per cent) of the production 
of the mills or departments concerned. 


As a matter of internal administration and 
cost accounting it has been the company’s 
policy for many years to determine the stan- 
dard of efficiency of its looms, carding and 
weaving machines, etc. This has been on a 
percentage basis—one hundred per cent (100 
per cent) naturally representing complete 
efficiency. There are, however, breaks in 
material, jams. oiling requirements, re-loading 
and other matters which necessitate interrup- 
tion of operation of the machines from time 
to time. For example, a machine capable of 
dealing with 1,000 pounds of wool at 100 per 
cent efficiency in a given time can deal with 
only 700 pounds when the standard of efficiency 
is fixed at 70 per cent. If the workman by 
his skill, accuracy and speed can, in the same 
given time, increase the efficiency of his 
machine to eighty-five per cent (85 per cent), 
he is paid an efficiency bonus; his rate of pay 
may be thirty-three (33) cents per hour, but he 
may find himself being paid at thirty-six (36) 
cents per hour or more. 
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On Government or. war contracts, however, 
whether the worker has earned the efficiency 
bonus or not, he is paid thirty-five (35) cents 
per hour. The company’s officials state that 
it has been their policy to allocate to these 
contracts the most efficient workers, consonant 
with their reasonable requirements regarding 
civilian production, and that it would be im- 
possible to be governed by any rules as to 
who is or who is not to be allocated to this 
work. ‘ 

It is clear, however, that a thirty-three (33) 
cent per hour worker on civilian production, 
who, by reason of efficiency, can earn thirty- 
five (35) cents per hour, should be able to earn 
exactly the same wages or more on Govern- 
ment work; if he chooses not to exercise his 
efficiency, knowing that he is going to receive 
thirty-five (35) cents per hour in any event, it 
would not be the policy of the company (or, 
for that matter, of any manufacturer) to keep 
him on Government work and he would auto- 
matically go back to civilian production 
where his skill and ability would earn him 
increased wages. 

It will be seen at a glance that the fixing of 
rates of pay is purely a matter of internal 
management and discretion as to what workers 


are and what are not worthy of their hire; to ~ 


deal with the matter otherwise would be a 
step toward disruption of a long established 
and important enterprise. Indeed it would 
tend to foment labour trouble in other 
organizations which pay their employees 
according to their efficiency and ability.* 


2.“(B) That the cost-of-living bonus as 
established by Order in Council P.C. 
7440, of December 16, 1940, be granted 
to all employees of the company at 
Lachute Mills, Que.” 


The cost-of-living bonus had been in effect 
at the rate of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
($1.25) per week since 19th May, 1941, and at 
two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per week 
Since 14th July, 1941, to full-time workers and 
proportionately as respects part-time workers. 
The standard week consists of forty-eight (48) 
hours and the workers are paid every two 
weeks. The bonus has been adjusted at two 
dollars and fifty cents ($2.50), or five dollars 
($5.00) as the case may be, taking ninety-six 
(96) hours as a standard full-time period; no 
objections to this whatever have been offered 
or suggested. It has not been shown that 
the higher levels of wages over the 1926-1929 
period paid by the company, as stated in “A”, 
nor that the volume of war orders in hand 
prior to May, 1941, would warrant higher 
remuneration. The company, however, is pay- 





*Eprror’s Notre.—See footnote on page 1474. 
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ing the bonus in conformity with the index 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
will continue to adjust the bonus quarterly 
if the index reaches the figures necessary for 
the purpose. It is pointed out, however, that 
in July, when the ten-point bonus began to 
be paid, the index stood at about 111 (110°5- 
111-9) and at the end of August it had only 
reached 113-7. 


3. “(C) That the adjustments of rates of 
wages as established by the above- 
mentioned Orders in Council be retro- 
active to the date that they were 
issued.” 


No question arises as to the rates established 
by Order in Council P.C. 3884 (5th June, 
1941):; the method of calculation is the only 
bone of contention. This is fully explained 
under (A) of this report. 

As to the retroactivity of the cost-of-living 
bonus to the date of Order in Council P.C. 
7440, this was not seriously contended for by 
the employees. It would not appear to be 
just and reasonable that it should be insisted 
on. It is true that from December 19, 1940, 
to May 19, 1941, the index stood at from 108 
to 108-6 and in May, 1941, at 109-4. No single 
or isolated complaint was made during that 
period; it may be, although not mentioned 
to the board, that the cost of living at Lachute 
and vicinity, where practically all the em- 
ployees live, was not affected. 

In addition to the above it was stated by 
G. A. Masse, the company’s paymaster, that 
the five-point, or two dollars and fifty cents 
($2.50) bonus for two weeks, amounted 
approximately to between eight hundred and 
fiftv dollars ($850.00) and nine hundred and 
fifty dollars ($950.00) each pay-day. There 
would be ten two-week pay periods between 
the end of December, 1940, and May 19, 1941, 
when the bonus began to be paid. An average 
of nine hundred dollars ($900.00) each pay-day 
during that period would represent nine thou- 
sand dollars ($9,000.00) which the company 
would now be required to meet, and which it 
would be unable to include in the cost of 
production of goods manufactured—necessarily 
a dead loss. 

It does not seem fair to the company to 
compromise on this, just to satisfy the union’s 
representative that the employees had got a 
little something. 


4. “(E) That the United Textile Workers of 
Canada, head office at 172 McLaren St., 
Ottawa, Ont., by its representatives and 
its local known as United Textile 
Workers of Canada, Local No. 9 of 
Lachute Mills, be recognized as the only 
organization to represent its members 
employed at the plant of the company 
at Lachute Mills, to negotiate any agree- 
ments pertaining to wages, hours of 


work or other conditions that may arise, 
also to ameliorate between employer 
and employees. Order in Council P.C. 
2685.” 


The company’s officials have stated that at 
all times they are prepared to meet and discuss 
labour problems with a committee of its 
employees but that they will deal with those 
employed in the plant only. There is evidence 
before the board that some of the employees 
are not members of this union; consequently 
the company should be free to deal with its 
employees only, and entirely independent of 
their, or some of their, affiliations. The em- 
ployees representatives have not stated how 
many of them belong in good standing to the 
union, although asked several times. 

The evidence indicates clearly that the 
employees are free, if they so desire, to 
organize in trade unions without interference 
by the company or its agents. Those, however, 
who do not desire to do so should also be 
free to discuss labour problems with their 
employer, but it is not possible to divide the 
employees into two categories—one which 
includes and the other which does not include 
members of a union. 

It is submitted, therefore, that no agreement 
is necessary between the company and its 
employees other than an undertaking by the 
former that it will continue to carry out the 
terms and conditions of employment now in 
effect and as recited in this report and as 
required by enactments subsequent to the date 
of the reference. 

On the other hand if the employees feel 
that they should have an explicit written 
guarantee it is recommended that an agree- 
ment substantially in the terms of the attached 
should be executed. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 
Montreal, 12th November, 1941. 


(Sgd.) J. A. Mann. 


Draft Agreement 


At the Town of Lachute, in the Province of 
Quebec, this Memorandum of Agreement 
between Ayers, Limited, a body corporate 
having its head office at the Town of 
Lachute, in the Province of Quebec, herein 
acting through Clement Tremblay, tts 
Secretary-Treasurer, hereto duly auth- 
orized (hereinafter called the “Company”), 
Party of the First Part, ‘and the 
Employees of Ayers, Limited, members or 
not of the United Textile Workers of 
Canada, Local No. 9 of Lachute Mulls, 
Que., herein acting through and repre- 
sented by their representatives, hereto 
duly authorized as they declare (herein- 
after called the “Employees’) Parties of 
the Second Part. 


Whereas certain complaints have been made 
by the “Employees” in reference to the scale 


a 
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of wages paid by the “Company” and the 
operation of the cost-of-living bonus, and the 
“Company” desires to put an end to any 
disputes or complaints and to co-operate with 
its “Employees” in the operations of its plant 
at Lachute Mills, Quebec, and to contribute 
by all reasonable means to the general 
advantages and benefit of the “Employees”, 
having in mind economy of operations and 
quality of production. 


This Memorandum of Agreement Witnesseth: 


1. The “Employees” shall be free at all 
times to become organized according to law, 
but shall in no way intimidate, directly or 
indirectly, any employee, or unduly urge him 
to Join any unit of organized labour; and the 
“Company”, on its part, shall in no way 
interfere with the free rights of the 
“Employees” in this regard. 


2. (a) If differences or disputes arise affect- 
ing the entire industry of the “Company”, the 
“Company” agrees to discuss the same, with a 
view to the settlement thereof, with a com- 
mittee of its “Employees” elected at a general 
meeting held after one (1) day’s notice posted 
at the “Employees’” entrances to the plant, 
or at such other place or places agreed upon 
by both parties. 


(b) In the case, however, where differences 
or disputes arise which do not affect the whole 
industry, but affect only one or more depart- 
ments or some of the “Employees” thereof, 
and the matter cannot be adjusted as between 
such “Employees” or their representatives with 
their foreman or the superintendent of the 
department or departments affected, then the 
“Company” undertakes that it will discuss, 
with a view to settlement, the said differences 
or disputes with a committee of the 
“Employees” so affected, appointed: or elected 
in such manner as they shall determine; 
provided, however, that the “Company” shall, 
through a departmental foreman or superin- 


tendent, have the right, without intervention, 
to Settle directly with any employee com- 
plaints or disputes of a minor character. 


3. The cost-of-living bonus, as provided by 
Privy Council Orders 7440 and 8253, shall 
continue to be paid and adjusted from time to 
time in conformity with said Orders, andi will 
not be included in fixing the basic hourly rate. 
The bonus aforesaid shall be paid each two 
(2) weeks to “Employees” who have com- 
pleted ninety-six (96) hours of work during 
such period, subject to adjustment in the 
proportion that the number of hours worked 
bears to ninety-six (96); not in excess, how- 
ever, of five dollars ($5) for any such two 
weeks’ period, except in conformity with 
Order in Council P.C. 8253 and the index of 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

4. “Employees” shall forthwith choose from 
among themselves a Works Council from each 
department, which Council shall be composed 
of one or more, but not exceeding three 
“Employees”; such Council shall have the 
powers and rights set out in Paragraph 2 (b) 
of this Memorandum. 


5. Questions of efficiency remuneration, dis- 
tribution among “Employees” of work on 
Government or war contracts, provision for 
aid in case of accidents, general policy of 
operations, and like matters shall be deter- 
mined solely in the discretion of the manage- 
ment, subject always to the general laws of 
the Province of Quebec. 


In witness whereof the Parties hereto have 
signed at the Town of Lachute on this day 
of 1941. 

AYERS, LIMITED. 


Secretary-Treasurer 


eoorr eee eee tee Fog 


“EMPLOYEES” 
Mee Witness  { and 
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Report of Board in Dispute between Foundation Company of Canada, 
Limited, and its Employees at Arvida, P.Q. 


A unanimous report has been received 
from the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation which was established on August 
19 to deal with a dispute between the Founda- 
tion Company of Canada, Limited, and its 
employees at Arvida P.Q. (Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1941, page 1041). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice J. A. Prevost, of 
the Quebec Superior Court, Quebec, P.Q., chair- 
man; Mr. P. J. Martel, Jonquiere, P.Q,, 
appointed on the nomination of the employees; 


and Mr. D. A. Paterson, Montreal, P.Q., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
The Honourable Mr. Justice Prevost was 
appointed to the chairmanship of the board 
on October 10 by the Minister of Labour, 
following the receipt of the resignation of the 
Honourable Mr. Justice Garon Pratte, also 
of the Quebec Superior Court, Quebec, P.Q., 
who was unable to act. 


A translation of the board’s report is printed 
below. 
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Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and a labour dispute 
between the Foundation Company of 
Canada, Limited, and its construction 
workers at Arvida. 


The Hon. Norman McLarty, K.C., 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established by you to deal with the above 
dispute begs to submit its report. 

An application for the establishment of a 
Board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act was submitted to you on August 4, 
1941, on behalf of the workers of various trades 
employed at Arvida by the Foundation Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, by their three repre- 
sentatives, Messrs. William Morin and Lucien 
Couture, both of Jonquiere, and Henri Pilote, 
of St. Bruno. Mr. Pierre Julien Martel, of 
Jonquiere, was nominated by the men as 
their representative on the Board, and Mr. 
D. A. Paterson, of 620 Cathcart St., Montreal, 
by the Company as its representative on the 
Board. 


On September 11, 1941, the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Garon Pratte, of the Superior Court. of 
Quebec, Quebec City, was appointed chairman 
of the Board by the Honourable the Minister 
of Labour. 


The Board, as thus established, had set the 
opening of its proceedings for October 7, 1941, 
but as the result of the regrettable accident of 
which he was the victim on September 30, an 
accident which necessitated an extended period 
of inactivity on his part, the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Pratte requested to be relieved of his 
duties. Granting the request, the Honourable 
the Minister of Labour, on October 11, 
appointed the Honourable Mr. Justice J. A. 
Prevost, of the Superior Court of Quebec, 
Quebec City, as chairman of said Board. 


At a preliminary meeting held in Chicou- 
timi on October 16, two of the members of 
the Board examined the briefs and set the 
opening session of the Board for October 23, 
in the court-room of the Court House at 
Chicoutimi. 

A first public session was held there in the 
forenoon of October 23, following which, by 
agreement of the parties concerned, the Board 
moved to Arvida, where it held public sessions 
on October 23, 24 and 25. 

At those sessions the Company was repre- 
sented by Messrs. V. G. Younghusband, Vice- 
President, Frank Mullins, Works Superinten- 
dent, J. L. Rossignol, Employment Manager, 
and J. B. White, of the Aluminum Company 
of Canada, Limited, while the employees were 


represented by their delegates, Messrs. William 
Morin, Lucien Couture and Henri Pilote. 

The sole cause of dispute mentioned in the 
application was the inadequacy of the wages 
paid by the Company, in view of the present 
cost of living; but in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, the men submitted for consideration 
by the Board a certain number of grievances 
concerning the working conditions, 

To understand the dispute, the following 
facts must be stated: The Foundation Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, has been carrying 
on at Arvida, since the spring of 1939, the 
construction of extensions to the plants of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
under contracts entered into with this Com- 
pany at the start of the work, in 1939, and 
later on, in February, 1940. Its works cover 
all the ground covered by the Aluminum Com- 
pany’s plants, an area of more than a square 
mile. 

The Aluminum Company employs in its 
plants over 5,000 men, divided into three shifts 
each working eight hours a day; and the 
Foundation Company employs some 2,600 men, 
divided into two shifts of ten hours per day 
each. 

The town of Arvida, of fairly recent origin, 
has only lodging accommodations for a small 
number of the Aluminum Company’s em- 
ployees. Consequently, most of the employees 
of the Foundation Company live in the towns 
of Chicoutimi and Jonquiere, or in the sur- 
rounding rural municipalities; and the increase 
in the working population, resulting from the 
important Arvida and Shipshaw projects, has 
had for consequence a sharp rise in rents and 
board in these two towns. 

At the first session of the Board the repre- 
sentatives of the workers requested first of all 
a general adjustment of the wages paid by the 
Company, in order that they should correspond 
with those paid in the counties of Hull and 
Gatineau, and also the payment of cost-of- 
living bonuses, as provided by Order in Coun- 
cil P.C. 7440. 

They also requested some changes in the 
working conditions, more about which will 
follow. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Board, the 
employees submitted a second memorandum 
which, taking into consideration the raise in 
the wage rates’for the building trades of their 
district provided by the collective agreement 
of July 11, 1941, requested a wage rate for 
carpenters-joiners of 60 cents per hour, plus a 
cost-of-living bonus, and of 45 cents per hour 
for non-qualified workers (labourers), plus a 
cost-of-living bonus; as for these bonuses, the 
men asked that they be set immediately at 
$3.75 per week, as the rise in the cost of living 
since the beginning of the war in September, 
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1939, to date, was 14.8 per cent as measured by 
the index of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
and the workers living outside Arvida had to 
pay $6 per month for transportation to and 
from their work. 

The Company replied that it was already 
paying its qualified workers wages above the 
rates established by the provincial Order relat- 
ing to the building trades in the Chicoutimi 
and Lake St. John district (collective agree- 
ment of July 11, 1941), and particularly that 
it was paying the carpenters-joiners at the rate 
of 60 and 65 cents per hour, according to their 
qualifications (while the Order provides in 
their case a minimum rate of 60 cents), and 
the labourers at the minimum rate of 43 cents 
set by the Order. 4 

Evidence was given before the Board that 
the Company, since the beginning of its opera- 
tions at Arvida in May, 1939, has always paid 
to its employees the wage rates set out by the 
collective agreements in force in the district, 
and higher wages in many cases. 

In 1939, under Orders in Council No. 3496, 
dated December 18, 1936, No. 2570, dated 
December 7, 1938, and No. 2006, dated Septem- 
ber 9, 1939, the wage rate for carpenters-joiners 
was 50 cents per hour in the zone of Chicou- 
timi, Jonquiere and Arvida, and that of 
labourers (non-qualified workers) 35 cents per 
hour. These rates were increased 5 cents per 
hour by Order in Council No. 1087, dated 
March 5, 1940, the wages for carpenters-joiners 
being thus raised.to 55 cents per hour and those 
for labourers to 40 cents per hour. 

Then, by Order in Council No. 1743, dated 
July 11, 1941, wage rates for carpenters-joiners 
and labourers were set, respectively, at 60 and 
43 cents per hour. At the time, the parties to 
the agreement had agreed on a rate of 45 
eents per hour for labourers and had sub- 
mitted this rate for approval by the Minister, 
but on representations of the Foundation Com- 
pany, the Government deemed it advisable to 
set the labourers’ rate at 48 cents per hour. 
Since our hearing of the parties, Order in 
Council No. 2873, dated October 30, 1941, has 
raised the wage rate for labourers in the Chicou- 
timi-Arvida zone to 45 cents per hour; and we 
are informed that subsequent to the last Order, 
the Company has been paying its non-qualified 
workers at the new rate prescribed, which is 
precisely the rate requested for them. 

Basic wage rates claimed for carpenters- 
joiners and labourers (non-qualified workers) 
are therefore assured them from now on. On 
this point, the dispute resolves itself to the 
difference of 2 cents an hour of which the 
labourers have been deprived from July 11 to 
October 31, 1941. 

In the course of the Inquiry, the Company 
represented that it was unable to enter into 
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an agreement with its employees, since they 
were not organized into a union. Had they 
been, we feel the Company would have readily 
granted them this difference in wages. 

Be that as it may, the Board is unanimous 
in recommending to the Minister of Labour 
that the Foundation Company of Canada, 
Limited, pay, on or before December 15 next, 
to the labourers and non-qualified workers in 
its employ at Arvida on October 30 last an 
increase of 2 cents per hour for the period 
of their employment with the Company from 
July 11 to October 30, 1941. 

As for cost-of-living bonuses of $3.75 per 
week, claimed by the workers under the 
authority of Dominion Order in Council P.C. 
7440 on the basis of a 15 per cent increase 
in the cost of living since the beginning of 
the war, to our regret we cannot give it our 
approval in the present case. In fact, the 
object of the cost-of-living bonuses, under 
the provisions of said Order in Council, is to 
protect the workers against the rising prices 
of the necessaries of life, where the employers 
do not provide against them willingly or to a 
sufficient degree; but these bonuses are not 
intended to duplicate increases in wages al- 
ready granted by employers for the same 
reason, and that is why Conciliation Boards 
are authorized to recommend bonus payments 
only after consideration of the wages increases 
paid by the employers since the beginning 
of the war. In this case, the two increases paid 
by the Company since September, 1939, amount 
to 10 cents an hour, that is $5.90 for each 
59-hour working week, which exceeds by $2.15 
a week the $3.75 bonus claimed by the workers. 

If the rise in the cost of living has been 
greater in the Chicoutimi and Arvida district, 
the Provincial Government must doubtless 
have taken the fact into account when, on 
two occasions, namely, in 1940 and in 1941, 
it raised the wage rates payable to the em- 
ployees in the various construction trades. 

The undue rise in rents, especially in the 
town of Jonquiere, seems to be the main 
factor in the increase of the cost of living for 
tenants. It is to be hoped, however, that con- 
trol measures recently adopted to fix rents 
will prove to be an effective remedy to the 
workers’ complaint. 

Representations were made that transporta- 
tion facilities for workers going to work, $6.00 
a month or $1.50 a week, constituted an abnor- 
mal burden for them. This burden is obviously 
heavier than the average transportation costs 
for workers in most industrial centres, where 
this charge is about 70 or 75 cents a week. 
However, it is a well-known fact that since 
the establishment of the aluminum industry 
in Arvida, in 1926, a large number of the 
workers employed in this industry have always 
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resided in the towns of Chicoutimi or Jon- 
quiere and, therefore, incurred these same 
transportation costs. This condition, conse- 
quently, cannot be considered abnormal in 
the district. 

Finally, in their first brief, the employees 
requested several improvements in working 
conditions, viz.:— 


1. Certain sanitary measures in connection 
with the toilet facilities; 

2. Improved and more convenient quarters 
for taking meals on the job; 


3. Speedier admission to the works on the 
resumption of work, in order to prevent loss 
of time; 

4, Distribution of pay during working hours, 
in order to avoid long waits in queue after 
hours; 


5. Delivery to all discharged employees of 
a certificate stating the reason for dismissal, 
and the right of the dismissed employee to 
an investigation where the given reason for 
dismissal is trifling and groundless; 

6. That the foremen be forbidden to use 
insulting or profane language when addressing 
their men; 


7. Opening of another gate in the metal 
fence of the works, so as to provide a shorter 
way home for the men residing in the village 
of -Ha Ha Bay; 

8. Explanations on the transfer of certain 
employees from the Foundation Company to 
its subcontractors, who pay lower wages. 

The Company replied that this was the 
first time it was informed of these requests, 
with the exception of that concerning a new 
gate (7th)—a matter over which it has no 
jurisdiction and which it has unsuccessfully 
referred to the Aluminum Company, the owner 
of the plant. 

Besides, the Company expressed its willing- 
ness to favourably consider the claims laid 
down in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, 5 and 6, and gave 
the employees the explanations requested by 
paragraph 8. It refused to pay out wages 
during working hours, as requested in para- 
graph 4, because that would be contrary to 
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the general practice and would take the em- 
ployees’ minds off their work. The Company 
however, promised to take other means of 
preventing needless delays in paying out 
wages. 

Having been informed that the Company 
had already given effect to the first two 
requests of the employees, and knowing that 
it is favourably inclined towards the other 
requests, we do not consider it necessary to 
make special recommendations in said matters. 

As a practical conclusion to this report, we 
recommend to the Honourable the Minister of 
Labour that the Foundation Company of 
Canada, Limited, pay on or before December 
15 next (1941) to the labourers or non- 
qualified workers employed on its Arvida 
works on October 30 last (1941) a supplemen- 
tary rate of 2 cents an hour for their period 
of employment on said works from July 11 to 
October 30, 1941. 

We take pleasure in thanking the represen- 


tatives of both the Company and the em- 


ployees for their courtesy towards the mem- 

bers of the Board and their constant praise- 

worthy attitude during the whole inquiry. 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Signed) J. A. Prevost, 
Chairman of the Board. 
(Signed) D. A. Paterson, 
Nominee of the Company. 


(Signed) P. J. Martel, 
Nominee of the Employees. 


P. S—Although the matter bears only in- 
directly on the disputes submitted, we are 
of the opinion that, in order to improve rela- 
tions between employer and employees, the 
Foundation Company of Canda, Limited, in 
view of the important works it is carrying 
out in the district, should be admitted to the 
Association des Constructeurs Saguenay-Lac 
St-Jean, Inc. (Association of Builders of Sague- 
nay-Lake St-John, Regd.). 

(Signed) J. A. Prevost, 
(Signed) D. A. Paterson, 
(Signed) P. J. Martel. 


QuersBec, November 27, 1941. 


Report of Board in Dispute between Aluminum Company of Canada, 
Limited, and its Employees at Arvida, P.Q. 


A unanimous report has been received from 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which was established on August 18 to deal 
with a dispute between the Aluminum Com- 
pany of Canada, Limited, and its employees 
at Arvida, P.Q., represented by the National 
Catholic Union of Aluminum Workers of 
Arvida. The Board has not yet reported on 
the dispute between Saguenay Terminals, 


Limited, Port Alfred, P.Q. and its steve- 
dores, warehousemen, etc., members of the 
National Catholic Union of Longshoremen 
of Ha Ha Bay, which was referred to the 
board on August 29 (LaBsour GazettE, Sep- 
tember, 1941, page 1041). 

The personnel of the board was as follows: 
the Honourable Mr. Justice Alfred Savard, of 
the Quebec Superior Court, chairman, 


\ 
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appointed on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members; Mr. Gerard Picard, 
appointed on the nomination of the em- 
ployees; and Mr. Bernard Devlin, KC., 
appointed on the nomination of the employer. 
All three reside in Quebec, P.Q. 

It is understood that the parties concerned 
have reached a settlement of the dispute on 
the basis of the board’s recommendations. 

The text of the’board’s report is printed 
below. 

Report of Board 


Re: Industrial Disputes Investigation Act and 
re differences, between the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited, and its 
employees at Arvida, P.Q., represented by 
Le Syndicat National Catholique de VIn- 
dustrie de Aluminum d’Arvida, Inc. 


The Honourable Norman A. McLarty, 
Minister of Labour, 

Ottawa, Ont. 

Sir: 

We, the members of the Board of Concilia- 
tion and Investigation established by you, 
having now completed the work assigned to 
us, beg to submit our report thereon. 

The Board commenced its sittings on the 
twenty-ninth day of September, 1941, and 
subsequent sittings were held at intervals to 
suit the convenience of the parties. 

The Board has considered all submissions 
made to it by the employers as well as the 
employees, and has thoroughly inspected the 
plant and premises wherein the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited, is carrying on 
business. The Company was represented by 
Mr. J. A. Prud’homme, K.C., and the em- 
ployees by Mr. Roland Fradette. The Board 
found that through the able co-operation of 
the two above-mentioned counsel, its work 
has been made considerably easier and shorter. 

This Board, you will recall, was established 
by you, Sir, following the illegal strike which 
took place in the plant of the Aluminum 
Company of Canada, Limited, at Arvida, P.Q., 
on the 24th of July, 1941, and for which the 
Syndicate hereinabove described disclaimed 
all responsibility. It was, therefore, natural 
that there be a certain amount of unrest and 
anxiety, and in order to ease the situation the 
Board deemed it advisable, even if only from 
a psychological point of view, to give the 
employees an opportunity of submitting any 
and all grievances they considered they had, 
as we felt that if we restrained the evidence 
to what was strictly pertinent to the issue, the 
employees might feel that they had not been 
given a free hand to properly lay their case 
before the Board and would thus be dissatis- 
fied. It was on this account, therefore, that 
in the course of its public sittings the Board 
heard over a hundred witnesses. 


During the course of the sittings, the mem- 
bers of the Board called upon the officers of 
the Company to supply them with a consider- 
able quantity of information and data, the 
preparation of which gave the Company offi- 
clals a great deal of extra work. But even 
though it meant working into the late hours 
of the night, the information sought for was 
always available and the Board is desirous of 
putting on record the aid and co-operation 
that it received from the officials of the Com- 
pany. 

The Board is also desirous of expressing its 
appreciation for the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion it received from the officers of Le Syndi- 
cat National Catholique in the course of its 
sittings and deliberations. 

In the brief submitted in their behalf, the 
employees asked for an increase of 10 cents 
per hour, the said amount to include the cost- 
of-living bonus, for all the employees, and a 
special increase or more adequate readjust- 
ment of the bonus system for the potroom 
employees. 

After having heard the evidence, the Board 
finds that the salaries paid employees are fair 
and reasonable in the light of the principles 
of Canada’s wartime wages policy enunciated 
in Order in Council P.C. 7440 of December 
16, 1940, as amended by Order in Council of 
June 27, 1941. 

It has been proved before the Board that 
potroom employees have been earning $1,500 
to $1,800 and more per year. The Company 
records show that for the first nine months 
of the current year (which include the strike 
period) the earnings of some of the potroom 
employees heard as witnesses were as follows:— 

Per month 
$1,120 63 or $124 51 
124 82 
125 50 
134 95 
132 06 
146 16 
137 23 
145 00 


Botimenve, ae eee 
MMA Ai Wok Voki -ataite lotn gaat, 0 Oto 1,123 35 or 
SOMME. i Se) Ge A be ae atl 1,129 44 or 
ee aici be a ee 1,214 55 or 

PAPEL NY ge ea its aes 1,188 57 or 

Helper Tapper.. 1,315 49 or 

o {3 1,235 05 or 

1,304 98 or 

1,341 22 or 149 00 

Sue he 1,577 18 or 175 25 
But as the enquiry proceeded, it became 

quite clear that the employees were no longer 
seeking an increase in the basic rates, and that 
the principal cause of their complaints was that 
they were not satisfied with the manner in 
which the production bonus varied between 
different groups of employees. 

The potmen used to be paid a basic rate of 
49 cents per hour which the Company increased 
on October 16, 1940, to 51 cents for all potmen 
who had been in the employ of the company 
over a year. On August 16, 1941, this 2-cent 
increase was made to apply to all potmen 
irrespective of the length of time during which 
they had been in the employ of the Com- 


pany. 


Assistant Head Potman.. .. 
“ee 6é “cé 


ac 66 “6 
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Apart from the basic wage, the potroom 
employees were paid a production bonus 
destined to promote efficiency and production. 
This bonus was calculated as a percentage of 
basic wages and was based on certain stan- 
dards which included consumption of electricity 
and carbon, man-hour factor and purity of 
metal. The method of computing this bonus 
was somewhat intricate; it seemed to be a 
ground of complaint that the men did not 
really understand how it was arrived at. 
Furthermore, the bonus was not uniform in 
the various pot lines and certain potroom em- 
ployees felt that while they were doing their 
work as efficiently as others, they were not 
receiving the same amount of bonus as those 
whose work, in their opinion, was no more 
efficient than their own. 

The readjustment of the production bonus, 
together with the determination of the cost-of- 
living bonus, seemed to be the two most 
important questions to be settled by the Board 
in order to ease the situation. 

The Board invited the officers of the Com- 
pany to devise a new bonus scheme for pot- 
room employees which would overcome the 
objections which were offered to the existing 
bonus scheme. After several days’ and nights’ 
work on various schemes, the officers of the 
Company have submitted to the Board a bonus 
scheme for potroom employees which, while 
it does not increase the earnings of the em- 
ployees but constitutes a redistribution of 
earnings to promote stabilization and uni- 
formity and is thus within the scope of P.C. 
7440, offers a great advantage over the exist- 
ing one, inasmuch as the bonus is easily under- 
stood and will be more equally distributed 
among the men concerned, and will further 
have the advantage of being more stable, thus 
doing away with the economic disadvantages 
of the existing bonus system under which em- 
ployees’ earnings were very high at certain pay 
periods and comparatively low at others. 

After giving the matter a great deal of con- 
sideration, and after going over the new bonus 
scheme during several sittings and discussing 
it with the representatives of the Company and 
the representatives of the employees and mak- 
ing modifications suggested by the latter, the 
Board recommends that the new production 
bonus scheme for potroom employees de- 
scribed in the memorandum hereunto annexed 
as Schedule “A” to this report be substituted 
for the present existing one and that it be 
put into effect immediately upon approval of 
the Board’s report. The Company, through 
its counsel, has declared that it would abide 
by the unanimous recommendation of the 
Board on the question of the production bonus, 
if approved by the Dominion Department of 
Labour, and the Board is of the opinion that 


the new bonus. scheme hereby recommended 
will give satisfaction and be acceptable to the 
great majority of the employees of the pot- 
room. 


The other most important question sub- 
mitted was the determination of the cost-of- 
living bonus. It was shown that, having in 
mind changes brought about in the cost of 
living by the special circumstances that now 
prevail, the Company in October, 1940, and 
thus prior to the coming into force of P.C. 
7440, increased the wages of more than two- 
thirds of its employees, and on the 16th of 
August, 1941, extended this increase to practi- 
cally all those employees who had not been 
increased in October, 1940; among such in- 
creases, the basic hourly rate for common 
labour was thus raised from 45 cents to 48 
cents. 


On August 1, 1941, after consultation with 
the Department of Labour of the Dominion of 
Canada, the Company started paying a cost-of- 
living bonus of $1.25 per week, which repre- 
sented, in its estimation, the amount of bonus. 
then due. 


The parties were heard at great length on 
this question, which proved to be one of the 
most important subjects submitted to the 
Board. After considering the representations 
submitted to the Board and bearing in mind 
the principles set forth in Order in Council 
P.C. 7440, and taking into account the increases 
given by the Company on October 16, 1940, 
and August 16, 1941, the Board recommends 
that the cost-of-living bonus payable under 
P.C. 8253 be fixed at $2.70 per week (except 
for male employees under 21 years of age and 
female workérs employed at basic wage rates 
of less than $25.00 a week, for whom the bonus 
shall be calculated in accordance with P.C. 
8253, but on the basis of the above-mentioned 
figure of $2.70) effective immediately upon 
approval of the Board’s report, and first pay- 
ment thereof to be made on the pay-day for 
the period of November 16-30, 1941, if approved 
in time, taking as a basis for said figure the 
Department of Labour Index* of 115-5 for 
October, 1941; said bonus to be increased or 
decreased according to law as the index in- 
creases or decreases from said level of 115-5. 


On the matter of cost-of-living bonus the 
Company, through its counsel, has declared’ 
that it would abide by the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Board on this subject, if 
approved by the Dominion Department of 
Labour, and judging from the discussions which 





*Editor’s Note.—The Board refers herein to the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics index of the cost of living 
in Canada, which is published each month in the 
Lasour GAzeTtr. This index, calculated on the base- 
period 1935-1939 as 100, stood at 115-5 for October, 1941.. 
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took place between the parties in the presence 
of the Board, we feel that the above recom- 
mendation with respect to the cost-of-living 
bonus is a proper one, and that it is within 
the scope of Order in Council P.C. 7440. 

In connection with the cost-of-living bonus, 
a great deal of evidence was adduced before 
the Board by the Syndicate in an endeavour 
to show that the cost of living was higher in 
the district wherein the Company’s plant is 
situated. 

To meet the desire strongly expressed by 
the Syndicate on behalf of the employees, the 
Board allowed this evidence, but in view of 
the terms of article 5, Sub-paragraph (i) of 
P.C. 7440, is of opinion that the difference of 
the cost of living in this district compared 
to others, if any, could not be taken into 
account in determining the amount of the 
cost-of-living bonus. 

Thus the two main factors of unrest are 
disposed of. 

A certain number of other complaints were 
made: by the employees, upon which the Board 
heard evidence. Most of these referred to per- 
sonal grievances which the Board considers 
not to be within the scope of its jurisdiction. 

One complaint of a more general nature was 
that owing to the fact that the potmen’s effi- 
ciency was impaired during the summer 
months on account of the heat that prevails 
in the potrooms during those months, it 
would be advisable to increase the number of 
men in the pot lines during those months. 
In the production bonus scheme hereinabove 
referred to, it is contemplated that the Com- 
pany will put additional men on those lines 
that may require them during the hot season 
without impairing the ratio of the production 
bonus payable to the employees. 

A certain number of specific complaints for 
improvements in certain parts of the plant 
were laid before the Board. These were dealt 
with at great length and the Company’s 
officers advised the Board that some of the 
improvements called for were already under 
way and that others which they deemed 
reasonable would be brought about as soon 
as possible. 


In this connection, the officers of the Com- 
pany called the Board’s attention to the fact 
that their industry is now a war industry 
which is being strained to the very limit in 
order to assure maximum production for the 
present war needs, and that they are faced 
with the very difficult task of not only pro- 
ducing as much as possible, but also of in- 
creasing their plant to ensure even greater 
production. It is easy to understand that 
under such conditions there are certain im- 
provements which might be desirable, but 


which, under the stress of expanding the 
plant, it is not always possible to put in effect 
at once. 


However, the Board has found on the whole, 
that the Company was doing its best to have 
its employees work in as comfortable cir- 
cumstances as possible and to provide them 
with the necessary facilities such as forced 
ventilation, ventilated lockers, elaborate wash- 
rooms and other improvements. 


As to the complaints on which evidence was 
heard with reference to rentals, it would seem 
that the extraordinary development of this 
industry in recent months owing to war re- 
quirements may have brought about a certain 
shortage of lodgings in the vicinity and it 
may be that some landlords or lessors have 
availed themselves of this to exact higher 
rents. The Company has itself built a con- 
siderable number of first class houses which 
it rents at low rates to its workmen and is 
still continuing to build, but it cannot reason- 
ably be called upon to provide lodging for 
all its employees. On the other hand, the 
employees are afforded protection by the fact 
that regulations prohibiting increases of rentals 
have now been applied to this region. 


There remains one other matter upon which 
the Board wishes to say a few words. 


During the course of the investigation there 
was filed a copy of the Collective Labour 
Agreement which exists between the Company 
and the Syndicate. Schedule “B” of this con- 
tract sets up the process for the formation 
of a joint or parity Committee. 


The Syndicate made representations against 
this schedule because it provides for the elec- 
tion of representatives of the employees on 
this Committee by the vote of the employees 
at large. The Syndicate submitted that this 
method of election did not give the Syndicate 
as a body representation on this Committee. 

On the other hand the Company contended 
that the method of forming the Committee 
now in force was a satisfactory one, that a 
similar process had given satisfaction in an- 
other plant of the Company and that it had 
not been given a fair trial at the Arvida plant. 
The Company further submitted that the 
change proposed by the Syndicate would not 
give representation to the employees of the 
Company who do not form part of the 
Catholic Syndicate. 


The Board thinks proper to suggest that 
such joint or parity Committee be composed 
of representatives of the Company, of repre- 
sentatives of the Syndicate and of an adequate 
number of representatives of the employees 
who are not members of the Syndicate, the 
latter to be appointed by the Minister of 
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Labour of the Province of Quebec under sec- 
tion 17 of the Collective Agreement Act of 
the Province of Quebec. 


When the Company and the Syndicate shall 
discuss a new Collective Labour Agreement 
or a renewal, with modifications, of the one 
presently existing, the Board hopes that the 
parties will give serious consideration to the 
above recommendation. 


The Board finds, on the whole, that the 
Company has endeavoured to provide em- 
ployment at fair and reasonable wages and 
under the most favourable conditions that an 
industry of this type can provide, and that 
with the readjustment of the production bonus 
and of the cost-of-living bonus, the spirit of 
unrest that prevailed in July, 1941, should 
disappear, and a normal and satisfactory rela- 
tionship be established between the employer 
and the employees. 


Dated at Quebec the thirteenth day of 
November, 1941. 


(signed) ALFRED SAVARD, 
Chairman. 


(signed) BERNARD DEVLIN, 


Member nominated by 
the Employer. 


(signed) GurrARD Picarp, 


Member nominated by 
the Employees. 


ScHEDULE “A” 


Proposed potroom bonus—Arvida works, 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd. 


The proposed new bonus scheme for pot- 
room employees has been devised for the 
purpose of overcoming the objections which 
have been recently offered to the existing 
bonus scheme. The proposed bonus is not 
intended as a means of increasing the earnings 
of the employees, but rather to provide a 
bonus which is more equally distributed over 
the men concerned, and quite easily under- 
stood. It is based on a rate of 55 cents per 
hour for potmen, with other categories of 
potroom employees at proportionate rates, plus 
an average bonus of 20 per cent under normal 
operating conditions. 


Under the new scheme all potmen, tappers, 
carbon changers, channel changers and crane- 
men working in the potrooms would receive 
the same amount of bonus, which would de- 
pend entirely on labour efficiency. All the 
supervisory group including shift foremen, line 
foremen, head potmen and assistant head 
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potmen would receive one-half of the same 
bonus paid to potmen, etc., in addition, a 
bonus based on operating efficiency which it 
would be the object of this group to maintain 
and improve. 

The planning of this proposed bonus has 
been carried out with due care (considering 
the short time at the Company’s disposal) 
after making careful calculations as to the 
effect it would have upon the employees’ 
earnings. However, this type of bonus is new 
and untried and in view of this fact the Com- 
pany reserves the right to adjust the factors 
forming part of the bonus scheme during or 
after a trial period of three months from the 
time the bonus scheme goes into effect, always 
keeping in view that 20 per cent is to be con- 
sidered a fair and reasonable bonus for pot- 
room employees working under normal operat- 
ing conditions as they exist at Arvida Works. 
The Company will consult the Syndicate in 
the event of it being necessary to make any 
major changes in the factors entering into the 
bonus calculation or in the scheme itself. 


It should be noted that metal purity, carbon 
consumption and Kilowatt hours per pound 
of metal produced are not factors in the bonus 
which would be paid to the potmen. This is 
somewhat of a departure from the existing 
bonus scheme so the Company would rely 
upon the good faith of the potmen and the 
supervisory group to maintain high purity of 
metal and low carbon and power consumption 
—but if it is found by experience that these 
items are not maintained at the proper levels 
the Company reserves the right to re-intro- 
duce them as factors in the bonus scheme for 
potmen. 

In order to take care of different conditions 
during the hot weather in summer it is pro- 
posed to adjust the standards during the sum- 
mer months so that additional men might 
be added to the potroom crews without reduc- 
ing the bonus earned by the men. 

In cases where new pot lines are started up, 
the production and labour figures would not 
be included in calculating the bonus until 
after a period of three months had elapsed 
from the time of starting the pot line. The 
men working in such new pot lines would be 
paid the average bonus paid to the men in 
the older operating lines. 


QugsBEc, 13th November, 1941. 


For identification 
(Sgd.) Alfred Savard 
(Sgd.) Bernard Devlin 
(Sgd.) Gerard Picard. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INQUIRY 
COMMISSION 


Results of Preliminary Investigations Reviewed 


PERATING under authorization of Orders 
in Council P.C. 4020 of June 6 and 
P.C. 4844 of July 2 (Lasour Gazette, July, 
1941, page 797) the Industrial Disputes Inquiry 
Commission—established to deal speedily with 
industrial disputes in war industries and to 
decide upon the necessity of subsequent pro- 
cedure before a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation—had up to December 10, re- 
ported on 52 cases. The first 18 of these cases 
in the period June 19 to August 12 were 
reviewed in the August issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE; cases 19 to 381 inclusive, dealt with 
by the Commission in the period August 12 
to 31, were reviewed in the September issue, 
pages 1085-1090; cases 32 to 40 were reviewed 
in the October issue, pages 1210-1213; cases 
41 to 50, November issue, pages 1851-1355; and 
cases 51 and 52 are summarized in this article. 
In a statement made in the House of 
Commons on November 6, the Minister of 
Labour, in referring to the activities of the 
Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, sum- 
marized the results to date as follows: 

“Fifty-two disputes in all have been referred 
to the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
for attention since the appointment of this 
body at the beginning of July. In twenty-two 
cases settlements were arranged by the Com- 
mission, resulting in a withdrawal of the 
applications which had previously been made 
for the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. In eight other cases 
inquiries made by the Commission resulted in 
the establishment of Boards of Conciliation 
and Investigation. In thirteen instances the 
Inquiry Commission found that the circum- 
stances did not warrant the appointment of 
Boards. 

“There were in addition two special refer- 
‘ences by the Minister to the Commission, three 
instances in which the references are still out- 
standing and other cases in which the facts 
were brought to the attention of the Minister 
of Labour.” 

As provided in the consolidated Order in 
Council (4020 and 4844), an Industrial Dis- 
putes Inquiry Commission consists of one or 
more members appointed by the Minister of 
Labour, and each member has the full powers 
of a Commissioner under the provisions of 
the Inquiries Act. 

The establishment of the Commission re- 
sulted from the fact that the extension of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to war 
industries greatly increased the number of 
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applications for Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation. Since these of necessity required 
prompt conciliation action, and since a con- 
siderable number of such applications have 
reference to disputes of a nature prima facie 
as not to warrant the appointment of con- 
ciliation boards, it was decided to have pre- 
liminary investigation made by a body possess- 
ing the authority of commissioners to require 
the production of evidence. If this body 
does.not succeed in effecting a speedy settle- 
ment, it can advise the Minister of Labour 
whether there are good grounds for establish- 
ing a Board of Conciliation and Investigation. 

Accordingly, the Minister of Labour is 
empowered by Order in Council whereby in 
any industry (to which the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and its extension now 
applies) in which a strike or lockout appears 
imminent or has occurred, he may refer the 
dispute to a tribunal known as an Industrial 
Disputes Inquiry Commission. This section 
of the Order is as follows:— 

“When in any industry to which the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, as ex- 
tended by P.C. 3495 and P.C. 1708, applies, 
a strike or lockout has occurred or seems 
to the Minister of Labour to be imminent 
and whether or not a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation has been applied for and 
whether or not either of the parties to the 
dispute has submitted a declaration that, 
failing an adjustment of the dispute, a lockout 
or strike will be declared, and whether or not 
authority to declare such lockout or strike 
has been obtained, as required by Section 16 
(2) of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Minister of Labour may refer the 
dispute to a tribunal to be designated as 
an Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, 
which shall make a preliminary Investigation 
into the dispute promptly and, if a mutually 
satisfactory adjustment is not arrived at, shall 
advice the Minister on the matters at issue 
and whether the circumstances warrant the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the provisions of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, pro- 
vided, however, that the Commission shall not 
offer any opinion as to the merits or sub- 
stantial justice of such features of the case as 
may have to be submitted to a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation.” 

The Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission 
is composed of the following members: Messrs. 
Humphrey Mitchell, Ottawa, chairman; Gil- 
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bert Jackson, banker and economist, Toronto; 
George Hodge, manager, Department of Per- 
sonnel, Canadian Pacific Railway, Montreal. 


Cass No. 51—MacDonatp BrotHers AIRCRAFT 
Limitep, WINNIPEG, AND CERTAIN OF THEIR 
EMPLOYEES, Mremsers or Lopcr 741, INTER- 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS. 


This dispute, affecting 279 employees 
directly and 800 indirectly arose out of the 
employees request for union recognition, in- 
volving increased rates of pay and changes in 
certain working conditions. An application 
had been received for a Board of Conciliation 
from Members of Machinists Lodge, No. 741. 
However, following an understanding arrived 
at between the Commission and representa- 
tives of the employees and the company, an 
undertaking was concluded. Following the 
signing of this undertaking the representa- 
tives of the employees withdrew their applica- 
tion for a Board of Conciliation. 

In the undertaking the company agreed to 
negotiate for a written agreement, covering 
wages and working conditions with a com- 
mittee of plant employees representing Lodge 
No. 741. In the meantime the committee will 
continue to pay the existing rates of wages 
and also the wartime cost of living bonus 
in conformity with the provisions of P.C. 
7440, P.C. 4648, and P.C. 8253. 


Cas— No. 52—Canapian Paciric RaAILwAy 
CoMPANY AND CERTAIN OF ITS WORKERS 
(Rep Caps) IN THE WINpsor (MontTREAL) 
AND QuEBEC City STATIONS. 


In this dispute, 60 Quebec and Montreal 
Red Caps were involved. As indicated in the 
report of the Commission, the workers 
requested an agreement on wages and work- 
ing conditions, along the lines indicated by 
the draft agreement submitted to the Min- 
ister with their application for establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation, 
dated June 12, 1941. 

Continuing its report the Commission 
noted:— “It appears that all of the Red 
Caps working the year round in the Windsor 
Station at Montreal are paid, some of them 
at the rate of $35 monthly, and some at the 
rate of $17.50. Some extra men are allowed 
to work during the summer months without 
pay. Only four of the Red Caps in the 
Terminal at Quebec are similarly paid; and 
elsewhere only certain minorities of the Red 
Caps are paid by the Company (Red Caps in 
general being dependent for the whole of 
their income on gratuities received from 
passengers to whom they render their per- 
sonal services); and even those Red Caps 
who do receive pay from the Railway depend 
for the greater part of their income on 
gratuities. 
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“Accurate records indicating average earn- 
ings of Red Caps are not available. Because 
certain Red Caps have refused work in 
regular positions, covered by wage agreements 
with other classes of employees, the Com- 
pany contends that earnings from gratuities 
must be regarded as adequate. If Red Caps 
were paid the rate of pay demanded in 
addition to their gratuities, they would 
recelve compensation in excess of that paid to 
employees engaged in much more important 
occupations. 

“Representatives of the Workers contend 
that this is not the case; that while as a 
result of the war the Railway’s earnings have 
increased substantially, the Red Caps own 
earnings from gratuities have noticeably 
decreased.” 

There was also some question as to the 
precise status of the Red Caps—whether they 
were recognized employees of the company 
or concessionaires deriving the whole or main 
part of their income from the public. 

After reviewing all the circumstances the 
Commission concluded: “Since a Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation, if appointed 
in this instance by the Minister, could not 
but traverse ground that has already been 
explored fully by the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation above-mentioned (which, 
dealing with another case involving substan- 
tially the same issues as these, reported on 
June 8, 1940) the Commission is disposed to 
believe that no good purpose would now be 
served by the creation of a Board to deal 
with the present dispute; and recommends 
accordingly to the Minister.” 





Co-operative Legislation in Canada, 1941, is 
the title of an article by J. E. O’Meara of the 
Economics Division, Marketing Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. Co-operative 
legislation in the Dominion and provinces is 
outlined in the article which is reprinted from 
the October issue of The Economic Annalist 
and published by authority of the Hon. James 
G. Gardiner, Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa. 





Control of Welding Hazards in Defence 
Industries is the title of a special bulletin 
(No. 5) issued by the Division of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of Labor. 
The booklet deals with the subject under the 
following headings: Eye injuries, burns, gases, 
fumes and smoke; metal fume fever; metal 
poisonings; control of gases and fumes; use 
of respirators; and oxyacetylene: welding and 
cutting. Copies of the publication may be 
obtained (price 10 cents each) from the 
United States Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 


December, 1941 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1941 


HE following table shows the number of 

disputes, workers involved and time loss 

for November, 1941, as compared with the 

previous month and the same month a year 
ago. 


Number | Number of |Time loss in 

Date fe) employees | man work- 
disputes involved ing days 
“November, 1941..... 14 4,880 42,791 
*October, 1941......... 20 5,085 20,800 
November, 1940..... 13 3, 657 15, 222 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well 
as strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
peg of less than one day’s duration and disputes involvin 
ess than six employees are not included in the publishe 
record unless ten days or more time loss is caused, but a 
separate record of such disputes is maintained in the Depart- 
ment, and the figures are given in the annual review. Each 
month, however, any such disputes reported are mentioned 
in this article as ‘‘minor disputes’’. 

The records include all strikes and lockouts which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information preclude the probability of omissions 
of disputes of importance. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


While the number of disputes during 
November was appreciably lower than in 
October and there was a slight reduction in 
the number of workers involved, the time 
loss was more than doubled owing to a strike 
of gold miners at Kirkland Lake, Ont., which 
caused time loss of about 28,000 days. The 
only other disputes of importance involved 
hosiery workers at Hamilton, Ont., and cotton 
workers at Milltown, N.B. 

In October the principal disputes included 
strikes of beverage room employees and 
painters at Toronto, Ont., coal miners at 
Springhill, N.S., hotel employees at Toronto, 
Ont., and hosiery workers, London, Ont. In 
November, 1940, the principal disputes in- 
cluded two strikes of coal miners in Nova 
Scotia, two strikes of truck drivers and one 
strike of dairy employees at Toronto, Ont. 

Six disputes, involving 1,111 employees, were 
carried over from October and eight commenced 
during November. Of these 14 disputes, ten 
were terminated during the month. Two re- 
sulted in favour of the employers involved, 
one in favour of the workers, three in com- 
promise settlements, while four others were 
indefinite. At the end of the month, there- 
fore, there were four strikes or lockouts re- 
corded as in progress, namely, hosiery factory 
workers, Hamilton, Ont.; truck drivers and 
helpers, and beverage room employees, 
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Toronto, Ont., 
Lake, Ont. 

The record does not include minor dis- 
putes such as are defined in a previous 
paragraph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not yet declared terminated. 
Such disputes are listed in this paragraph for 
a period up to one year after their removal 
from the table of current strikes. Informa- 
tion is not available as to any disputes of this 
nature at November 30, 1941. 

A cessation of work by 98 employees in a 
biscuit factory at Vancouver, B.C., for about 
an hour on October 30 was not reported in 
time for inclusion in the Lasour GazeTre for 
November. The workers had organized in the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America and had applied 
for a conciliator under the British Columbia 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 
On October 30, when work was to begin, the 
workers held a meeting but resumed work 
when the provincial conciliator arrived. 

A minor dispute involved 16 workers in an 
asbestos textile plant at St. Lambert, Que., 
in the afternoon of November 24 in protest 
against the dismissal of a foreman. Nine 
workers returned within a few hours and 
the others were replaced the next day. 

The following paragraphs give particulars re- 
garding certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


and gold miners, Kirkland 


Disputes in progress prior to November 


Hostrery Kwyirrers, Lonpon, Ont.—This 
strike, in support of certain workers sus- 
pended on refusing to work at other than 
their usual machines without compensation, 
was terminated on November 7 and work was 
resumed on November 10. At a meeting of 
the union representatives with the manage- 
ment a settlement was reached but particulars 
have not been reported. In connection with 
picketing a number of strikers were con- 
victed' of intimidation, assault, etc., and given 
suspended sentences, being bound over to keep 
the peace. One was sentenced to 30 days in 
jail. 

Hostmery Facrory Workers, HAMILTON, ONT. 
—A number of the employees, members of 
the Canadian Hosiery Workers’ Union, ceased 
work on October 29 against the dismissal of 
two employees a month before, alleged to be 
for union activity but stated by the em- 
ployer to be for cause. The dispute was re- 
ferred to the Ontario Department of Labour 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING NOVEMBER, 1941* 


Number involved | Time loss 

Industry, occupation ——_—__——_—————-} inman 
and locality Establish- working Particularst 
ments | Workers days 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts in progress prior to November, 1941. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles, Clothing, etc.— 
Hosiery knitters, London, Li t(aag7 385 |Commenced Oct. 6, 1941; against operating 
Ont. other machines without compensation ; 
terminated Nov. 7; negotiations; compro- 
; mise. 

Hosiery factory workers, 1 213 3,600 |Commenced Oct. 29, 1941; against discharge 

Hamilton, Ont. of workers on Sept. 29; unterminated. 
Cotton factory workers, 1 631 8,000 [Commenced Oct. 29, 1941; against change of 
Milltown, N.B. work for one weaver; terminated Novy. 15; 


conciliation (provincial); indefinite. 


Printing and Publishing— 


Truck drivers and helpers, 1 50 1,000 |Commenced Oct. 7, 1941; against reduction 
Toronto, Ont. of staff during negotiations for union agree- 
ment; unterminated. 
CoNSTRUCTION— 
Buildings, etc.— 

Painters, Toronto, Ont. (ob) 4 30 30 |Commenced Oct. 6, 1941; for closed shop 
union agreement; terminated Nov. 1; ne- 
gotiations; in favour of workers. 

SERVICE— 
Business and Personal— 

Beverage room employ- 45 110 500 |Commenced August 19, Septet, etc., 1941; 

ees, Toronto, Ont. for new union agreement covering addi- 


tional classes of workers; unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1941. 


MINING, ETC.— 
Coal miners, Bellevue, Alta. 1 225 675 |Commenced Nov. 8; for changes in working 
conditions; terminated Nov. 11; negotia- 
tions; compromise. 


Coal miners, Newcastle, 1. 165 165 |Commenced Nov. 8; for transportation to 
Alta. shaft at end of shift; terminated Nov. 8; 
negotiations; in favour of employer. 
Gold miners, Kirkland 8 2,800 28,000 |Commenced Nov. 18; for union recognition; 
Lake, Ont. unterminated. 
MANUFACTURING— . 
Fur, leather, etc.— ; 
Tannery leather finishers 1 60 70 |Commenced Nov. 7; for cost of living bonus; 
(girls), Kitchener, Ont. terminated Nov. 8: work resumed pending 


further negotiations; indefinite. 


Textiles, Clothing, ete.— 
Textile factory workers, 1 146 16 |Commenced Nov. 10; for dismissal of work- 
Cornwall, Ont. er; terminated Nov. 10; work resumed 
pending further negotiations; indefinite. 


Pulp and Paper— 
Paper box and bag work- 2 267 267 |Commenced Nov. 12; for closed shop union 
ers, Toronto, Ont. agreement, increased wages, reduced hours, 
etc.; terminated Nov. 12; conciliation 
(provincial) and proceedings under I.D.I. 
Act; indefinite. 
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(b) Strikes and Lockouts commencing during November, 1941—Concluded 


ConstRUCTION— 

Miscellaneous— 
Truck drivers, Boundary Qt He deebs 
Creek (Moncton),N.B. 
Truck drivers, Pickering, 1 38 


Ont. 


45 |Commenced Nov. 6; for increased rates per 
load; terminated Nov. 6; return of work- 
ers and replacement; in favour of employers. 


38 |Commenced Nov. 19; for increased rates for 
hauling gravel; terminated Nov. 20; nego- 
tiations; compromise. 


* Preliminary data, based where possible on direct reports from parties involved, in some cases incom- 


plete; subject to revision for the annual review. 


t In this table the date of commencement is that on which time loss first occurred, and the date of ter- 
mination is the last day on which time was lost to an appreciable extent. 


(a) 300 indirectly affected. 


(b) 35 establishments and 240 workers originally affected. 


(c) 92 indirectly affected. 


for investigation but a settlement was not 
reached. Operations have been reported to be 
carried on by about one-third of the em- 
ployees, small numbers of strikers resuming 
work. Numbers of the strikers were reported 
to have obtained employment elsewhere. 


Cotton Facrory Workers, Mituttown, N.B. 
—A number of weavers ceased work on Octo- 
ber 29, in support of a weaver who refused to 
work a different set of looms, claiming his 
earnings would be reduced. Two days later 
all employees ceased work. The plant is under 
an agreement with the ‘Textile Workers’ 
Federal Union but the union did not authorize 
the strike. The dispute was referred to the 
New Brunswick Department of Labour and 
a settlement was reached on November 15. 
It was arranged that this dispute and all 
subsequent disputes would be referred to the 
Provincial Conciliation Board. 


Painters, Toronto, Ont—This strike, 
against master painters who refused to sign 
agreements with the union, was called off on 
November 1. The strike, which commenced 
on October 7, involved 35 master painters, 
reported to be not paying union wages, and 
300 workers, but by the end of October all 
master painters except four, employing 30 men, 
had signed union agreements. The remaining 
employers were declared to be unfair. 


. Disputes commencing during November 


CoaL Miners, BeLLevur, ALTA—Employees 
in one colliery ceased work on November 8 
in protest against irrtgular hours and desired 


( 


changes in the blowing of whistles as signals 
for work. A compromise was reached. It 
was claimed that a number of grievances had 
not been dealt with. Work was resumed after 
three days. 


Parer Box AND Bac Workers, TorRONTO, 
Onr—aAs a result of conciliation by the 
Ontario Department of Labour, work was re- 
sumed after one day, an application to be 
made under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. The proceedings are outlined else- 
where in this issue. 


Gotp Miners, Kirxranp Laks, Ont.—The 
strike of gold miners in eight mines in the 
vicinity of Kirkland Lake on November 18 
followed the report of a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act and a vote of the workers in 
accordance with an Order in Council (P.C. 
7307, September 16, 1941) providing that a 
strike may not be called after a board has 
reported unless a majority of the employees 
affected declare in favour of a strike in a 
ballot taken under the supervision of the 
Minister of Labour. In four other mines a 
majority of the workers were against a strike. 
Out of 4,333 workers eligible, 2,725 voted in 
favour of a strike, 1,254 against, while 78 
ballots were spoiled. In the eight mines where 
the vote was for a strike there were an for 
and 1,104 against. 

In June the Kirkland Lake Local of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers requested the operators to negotiate 
agreements. This proposal not being accepted, 
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the intervention of the Department of Labour 
was requested and the Chief Conciliation 
Officer visited the locality on June 21. The 
mining companies did not concede that the 
union represented majorities of the workers in 
the various mines. Tentative plans were made 
to determine this issue but further controversy 
arose and the arrangements were not carried 
out. On July 17 the union without taking a 
strike vote as required by the I.DI. Act 
applied for a Board of Conciliation under the 
Act. 

In accordance with P.C. 4020, June 6, 1941, 
the Minister referred the dispute to the Indus- 
trial Disputes Inquiry Commission and as a 
result of hearings on August 5, 6 and 7, the 
Commission reported that as the mining com- 
panies refused to recognize the union, it was 
. recommended that the workers should accept 
their offer to sign agreements for the various 
mines with an elected committee of employees 
‘for each mine. Regarding the dispute as to 
< wages, the Commission stated that the rates 
© and the cost of living bonus were in accordance 
with the Government’s Wartime Wages Policy 
under P.C. 7440 as amended (LasBour GAZErte, 
September, 1941, p. 1085). 


The union representatives did not accept 
this recommendation and on August 15 the 
union took a vote of its members as to the 
calling of a strike. Work was stopped that 
day without the consent of the operators, the 
union workers offering to work on Sunday to 
make up the lost day. The vote was reported 
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to be 2,475 in favour of a strike and 108 
against. The board was established on August 
22 but was unable to sit until October 4 and 
reported on October 15 (Lasour GaAzeErts, 
November, p. 1349). 

The board in a unanimous report recom- 
mended that the mining companies should 
negotiate agreements with the union. The 
employers refused to accept the award and 
the union applied to the Minister of Labour 
for a strike vote which was taken under the 
direction of the Department of Labour on 
November 8, with the results given at the 
beginning of this statement. At the request 
of the Minister the strike was postponed for 
further negotiations and representatives of 
both parties met the Minister at Ottawa on 
November 17 and 18. A settlement was not 
reached and the strike began in some of 
the mines on the evening of November 18, 
while arrangements were under discussion for 
a joint meeting with the Minister. In the 
other mines the strike began at 11 p.m. Several 
of the mines were reported to be operating 
with reduced forces. A number of persons, 
about 15, were reported to have been: arrested 
on charges of intimidation. The provincial 
police force in the locality was increased to 
prevent disorders. On November 28 the 
operators refused to accept a suggestion of the 
municipal council to which the union had 
agreed that the dispute should be referred 


_to arbitration. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the LaBsour GazertTse from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the March, 1941, issue, in the review of 
“Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and other 
Countries, 1940.” The latter included a table 
summarizing the principal statistics as to 
strikes and lockouts since 1919, in the various 
countries for which such figures are available. 
Many countries publish these statistics only 
once each year, the figures being issued in some 
cases after an interval of as much’ as two 
years, and for such countries the figures are 
not for relatively recent dates. Statistics 
given in the annual review and in this article 
are taken as far as possible from the govern- 
ment publications of the various countries 
concerned. Information as to particular dis- 
putes is taken for the most part from news- 
papers. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
publishes statistics dealing with disputes in- 
volving stoppages of work and gives some 
details of the more important ones. An order 
under the Defence Regulations, effective July, 
25, 1940, provides for the settlement of dis- 
putes and the prevention of strikes and lock- 
outs, as noted in the Lasour Gazzerrse, August, 
1940, page 760. 


The number of disputes beginning in 
September was 135 and 13 were still in pro- 
gress from the previous month, making a total 
of 148 disputes in progress during the month; 
30,600 workers were involved in the disputes 
in progress during the month and the time 
loss was 93,000 working days. . 

Of the 135 disputes which began during 
September, 39 arose out of demands for in- 
creased wages and 46 were over other wage 
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questions, 6 over working hours, 16 were 
over questions regarding employment of 
particular classes or persons, 20 arose out of 
questions respecting working conditions, 7 on 
questions of trade union principle and one was 
a sympathetic strike. During September, final 
settlements were reached in the case of 111 
disputes, of which 18 were settled in favour of 
workers, 61 in favour of employers and 32 
resulted in compromise settlements. In 27 
other disputes, work was resumed pending 
negotiations. 

A strike of 2,400 employees of a non-ferrous 
tube manufacturing firm at Leeds began 
September 26 over the demand by female 
workers for advances in wages; work was 
resumed the next day and the question re- 
ferred to arbitration. 

About 1,400 employees in the lace, net and 
madras manufacturing industry at Glasgow 
and certain towns in Ayrshire were on strike 
from September 15 to September 30, over 
interpretation of the cost-of-living bonus 
agreement, and resulted in the restoration of 
the full cost-of-living bonus previously paid, 
pending further negotiations. 

At Glasgow, 1,400 bus drivers and conduc- 
tors went on strike November 138, for in- 
creased wages and shorter hours. Army drivers 
maintained transportation to some extent and 
by the next day 500 strikers had returned to 
work. 

Australia 


A strike of 4,500 employees of a small arms 
factory at Sydney is reported to have occurred 
October 7, over a trade union question. 

In the strike in the textile industry 
mentioned in the last issue of the Lasour 
GAZETTE, work was resumed September 18. 
The questions in dispute were then dealt 
with by the arbitration court and a decision 
reached October 3, the terms of which were 
not published. 

United States 


Preliminary figures show the number of 
strikes beginning in October as 450, involving 
272,000 workers in the new strikes. The time 
loss for all disputes in progress during the 
month was 1,960,000 working days. 

The dispute in bituminous coal mines 
operated by the large steel companies (“cap- 
tive mines”) over a demand for a union shop 
agreement was noted in the last issue of the 
Lasour Gazerte. Work had been resumed at 
the end of October for 17 days pending the 
consideration of the dispute by the National 
Defence Mediation Board. On November 10, 
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this board recommended against a union shop. 
The President of the United States called 
together the two parties urging them to 
negotiate further and, if necessary, to appoint 
an arbitrator or a board. Although the parties 
conferred again, the original strike order — 
calling out on strike the 53,000 miners in these 
mines in Pennsylvania, West Virgina, Mary- 
land, Kentucky and Ohio became effective 
November 17. Miners in many “commercial” 
mines also later went out in sympathy, and 
by November 21, it was reported that over 
200,000 miners were involved. In response to 
a further proposal of the President of the 
United States, the strike was called off 
November 22, and the dispute referred to an 
arbitration board whose decision was to be 
final. This board, on December 7, announced 
the majority decision as being in favour of the 
union shop. 

At Pittsburgh, California, a strike of 3,000 
steel plant employees was in effect November 
21 to November 25, when the strikers returned 
to work. The dispute concerned a demand of 
about 200 workers in one department for higher 
wages. Negotiations took place after work 
was resumed. 

A general strike of 8,500 machinists in 400 
industrial plants including aircraft, engine 
and small arms factories at St. Louis, Missouri, 
was settled after three days, on November 27, 
when the union voted to return to work and 
to settle their jurisdictional dispute by joint 
conferences. 

At Linden, New Jersey, a strike of auto- 
mobile assembly plant employees began 
October 6 and an agreement was reached 
November 15. The strike was called in 
protest against policies of a new plant manager 
and against numerous dismissals of employees. 

Building trades workers, numbering 2,000, 
engaged on defence construction projects and 
housing went on strike November 10, for an 
increase in wages, but resumed work two 
days later. 

The strike of welders employed in ship- 
building yards on the west coast, which 
began during the latter part of October and 
was noted in the last issue of the Lasour 
GazettE, was called off November 5, when 
it was agreed to resume work pending further 
negotiations. 

After a two day strike, 2,500 truck drivers 
engaged in freight handling at Chicago, re- 
turned to work November 26, with a com- 
promise settlement as to the increased wages 
demanded. 
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WARTIME WAGES STABILIZATION POLICY APPLICABLE TO ALL 
INDUSTRIES 


Amending Order in Council Removes Exemptions—Prohibits Decreases 
in Basic Rates and Provides for Regional Boards in All Provinces 


N December 5, the Minister of Labour, 

Hon. Norman A. McLarty, announced the 
inclusion of employers previously exempted 
from the provisions of the Wartime Wages 
Stabilization and Cost of Living Bonus Order 
(P.C. 8253). This Order had exempted employers 
with less than 50 employees and also employers 
on building and construction with less than 10 
employees. By an amending Order (P.C. 9514) 
however, all industrial and commercial em- 
ployers are now brought within the conditions 
of the wages stabilization policy.. The decision 
to amend the main Order was made following 
a conference between provincial ministers of 
labour and their officials and the National War 
Labour Board. See reference in this issue, 
page 1460. 

The Order’ now affects every class of em- 
ployee except Dominion, provincial and muni- 
cipal employees, employees in agriculture, horti- 
culture, fishing, hunting, trapping, and domestic 


service, and employees of certain non-profit 


institutions. 

Originally the smaller employers were ex- 
cluded, pending the disposal of problems aris- 
ing out of the application of the Order to the 
larger employers who employ the majority of 
Canadian wage earners. 

However, as a result of a conference of pro- 
vincial ministers of labour and _ provincial 


Text of Order 


The following is the text of Order in Council 
P.C. 9514 amending P.C. 8253. 


Whereas the Minister of Labour reports with 
reference to Order in Council P.C. 8253 of 24th 
October, 1941,— 


1. That there is an active demand from em- 
ployers or employees for the application of 
the provisions of the said order to smaller 
employers not now covered; 

2. That our establishment of one regional war 
labour board for each province would facili- 
tate Dominion-Provincial co-operation in 
the enforcement of the said order; 

3. That employers should be prohibited from 
pegronting wage rates without permission; 
an 

4. That the relationship of the said order to 
provincial minimum wage and related laws 


should be clarified; 


And whereas the Minister of Labour, after 
consultation with the Executive Committee of 
the National War Labour Board and the -pro- 
vincial ministers of labour, recommends that 
the said Order in Council be amended as here- 
inafter set out: 

Now, therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, under the authority of the 
War Measures Act, Chapter 206, Revised 


departmental officials with the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National War Labour Board, it 
was recommended that all employers of labour, 
regardless of the number of their employees, 
should be covered by the Order. This recom- 
mendation was further supported by so many 
requests from employees, trade unions and em- 
ployers that the Government immediately 
accepted this amendment to the Order. 


Since provincial staffs will be used for inspec- 
tion, and in view of the greater volume of 
work that will devolve upon them because of 
the extension of the Order to substantially all 
employers, the Government also accepted the 
conference recommendation that there should 
be a separate Regional War Labour Board for 
each province. Accordingly, there will be nine 
provincial regional boards, instead of five, with 
the provincial ministers of labour as chairmen. 


A further amendment provides that no em- 
ployer may decrease the basic wage rates paid 
by him on November 15, 1941, without official 
permission. Any such decreases already adopted 
since the passing of the Order. are to be 
cancelled. 


It is considered that these amendments will 
remove a possible area of conflict and prevent 
overlapping between the Dominion Order and 
provincial minimum wage laws. 


in Council 


Statutes of Canada 1927, is pleased to amend 
Order in Council P.C. 8253 of 24th October, 1941, 
and it is hereby amended as follows: 


1. By deleting section 2 thereof and substitut- 
ing therefor the following: 


“2. (1) In this order, unless the context 
otherwise requires, ‘employer’ means any per- 
son, firm or corporation employing any person 
but shall not include 
(i) any department or agency of the Gov- 
ment of Canada subject to the provisions 
of Order in Council, P.C. 6702, of 26th 
August, 1941, as amended; or 

(ii) any department or agency of any pro- 
vincial government or any municipality; 
or 

(iii) any person, firm or corporation en- 

gaged in agriculture, horticulture, fish- 
ing, hunting or trapping; or 

(iv) any hospital or religious, charitable or 

educational institution or association 
not carried on for purposes of gain. 


(2) This order shall be applicable in respect 
of all employment by any employer other than 
domestic service in a private home and em- 
ployment of a casual nature otherwise than 
for the purpose of the employer’s trade or 
business.” 
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2. By adding to subsection 7 (1) (d) thereof 
the following: 

“and for such purposes to act for the 

National Board as set out in the bylaws.” 
3. By deleting subsections (1) to (5) inclusive 

of section 8 thereof and substituting therefor 
the following: 

“8. (1) There shall be nine regional war 
labour boards (hereinafter referred to as 
regional boards), one for each province, each 
of which shall consist of a chairman and one 
or more representatives of employers and one 
or more representatives of employees. 

(2) The chairman of the regional board for 
each province shall be the Minister of Labour 
of that province, or if there is no such min- 
ister, the minister of that province whose 
duties include the regulation of working con- 
ditions and related matters.” 
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4. By renumbering subsections (6) to (10) in- 
clusive of section 8 thereof as subsections (3) to 
(7) inclusive. 


5. By inserting the words “or decrease” after 
the word “increase” in subsection: 11 (1) thereof. 


_ 6. By adding to section 16 thereof the follow- 


e7 

“Notwithstanding any provision of any col- 
lective agreement with respect to working con- 
ditions, either party to any such agreement 
may apply to the National War Labour Board 
for the revision or suspension of any such 
conditions and the board shall have power to 
direct any revision or suspension thereof not 
inconsistent with the provisions of this Order 
which it may deem advisable.” 


7. By inserting the words “or Provincial” 
after the word “Dominion” in section 18 thereof. 


STABILIZATION OF MANAGERIAL, EXECUTIVE AND OTHER 
SALARIES IN CANADA 


Extension of Principle Embodied in Measures Stabilizing Prices and Wages 


1 a further extension of the principle of the 

Government’s wartime wages and _ prices 
stabilization policy, the Hon. J. L. Ilsley, Min- 
ister of Finance, announced on November 28, 
that the Government had approved the War- 
time Salaries Order (P.C. 9298) stabilizing 
managerial, executive and other salaries. This 
action clarifies the more general requirements 
of the Wartime Wages and Cost of Living 
Bonus Order (P.C. 8253) in their application 
to salaried officials. On November 6, Mr. 
Isley had announced in the House of Com- 
mons that an order of this kind was being 
prepared. 

The order applies to all employees above 
the rank of foreman or comparable ranks. It 
does not require the payment of a cost of 
living bonus, such as is required for wage- 
earners, and merely permits the payment of 
such bonuses to employees receiving less than 
$3,000 per year. The amount of these cost of 
living bonuses payable to such employees 
receiving less than $3,000 a year is limited to 
the same amount as wage-earners obtain under 
the Wages Order. (See Lasour Gazztts, Octo- 
ber, 1941, pages 1367-1370.) 

The Salaries Order provides that no em- 
ployer shall increase the rate of salary paid to 
a salaried official above the most recent rate 
established and payable on or before November 
6, the date when the Minister announced the 
Government’s intention to issue the Order. Sal- 
aries are defined to include bonuses and all other 
forms of income received from the employer. 
There are special provisions for dealing with 
the promotions of salaried officials; such pro- 
motions must ultimately secure the approval 
of the Minister of National Revenue, and for 
promotions where the total salary rate after 
the promotion is $7,500 a year or more, 
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approval must be obtained before any increase 
can be put into effect. 


It was pointed out that the provisions of 
the Order will require an adjustment and prob- 
ably a cancellation of any increases in salaries 
which have gone into effect since November 6. 

The Order applies to all employers other 
than Dominion, provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments and their agencies. Salaries paid by 
the Dominion itself to its regular employees 
and officials have been very strictly limited 
since early in the war, even though the per- 
sons involved have had additional work be- 
cause of the war. It will be noted that this 
Salaries Order applies to all businesses includ- 
ing the smaller firms who are not at present 
subject to the Wages Order. 


The Salaries Order will be administered by 
the Income Tax Division of the Department of 
National Revenue, which already has to 
scrutinize salaries-for income tax purposes. In- 
quiries concerning the Order should be ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Income Tax 
or Inspectors of Income Tax. 


Commenting on this action, Mr. Ilsley said: 
“This is a logical and necessary extension of 
the principle embodied in the measures stabiliz- 
ing prices and wages. While technically the 
Wages Order could be said to cover the whole 
field of employee remuneration, it was con- 
sidered advisable to deal with salaries by a 
special order which would be more certain to 
accomplish the purpose in view and provide 
safeguards against legal evasion. JI am con- 
fident that the essential fairness of this measure 
will appeal to everyone and that we will have 
the co-operation of all businesses in the 
observance of the spirit as well as the letter of 
this law.” 
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Text of Order in Council 


The text of the Wartime Salaries Order P.C. 
9298 follows: 


Whereas Order in Council P.C. 8253 dated 
October 24, 1941, provided, among other things, 
for a National War Labour Board, and ordered 
that no employer as therein defined shall in- 
crease the basic scale of wage rates paid by him 
as at November 15, 1941, without the written 
permission of the said Board, as _ therein 
provided; 

And Whereas the said Order required em- 
ployers subject to it to pay a cost-of-living bonus 
in accordance with and subject to conditions laid 
down in the said Order to all their employees 
other than those above the rank of foreman or 
comparable ranks; 

And Whereas the said Order requires ampli- 
fication in so far as it applies to employees 
above the rank of foreman or comparable 
ranks; 

And Whereas the Minister of Finance on 
November 6, 1941, announced that supplementary 
measures would be taken to limit managerial and 
executive salaries; 

And Whereas it is desirable that a further 
Order be now issued limiting salaries paid to 
salaried officials above the rank of foreman, or 
comparable ranks; 

Now, Therefore, His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Finance and the Minister of 
National Revenue and under the authority of 
the War Measures Act, Chapter 206, Revised 
Statutes of Canada, 1927, is pleased to make 
the following order, to be called “The Wartime 
Salaries Order,” and it is hereby made and 
established accordingly,— 


ORDER 


1. For the purpose of this Order, unless the 
context otherwise requires 
(a) “employer” shall include any person, body 
corporate or politic and any association 
or other body, the heirs, executors, admin- 
istrators, curators and other legal repre- 
sentatives of such person according to the 
law of that part of Canada to which the 
context extends, irrespective of the num- 
ber of persons employed by him, but shall 
not include 
(i) any department or agency of any 
provincial government or any muni- 
cipality; 
any department or ‘agency of the 
Government of Canada subject to 
the provisions of Order in Council 
P.C. 6702 of August 26, 1941, as 
amended, 


(b) “salaried official’ shall include every in- 
dividual above the rank of foreman or 
comparable ranks who is an employee of 
an employer and shall include a director 
of an incorporated company; Provided 
that in cases where the nature of the 
employee’s duties or responsibilities does 
not indicate clearly whether he is or is 
not above the rank of foreman or com- 
parable ranks; 

(i) any decision or ruling of the 
National War Labour Board or a 
Regional War Labour Board as to 
whether or not that employee, or 
that particular class of employee, 
is or is not above the rank of fore- 


(11) 


man or comparable ranks for the 
purpose of the Wartime Wages and 
Cost of Living Bonus Order shall 
be taken as applying for the purpose 
of this Order; 
(11) in the absence of such relevant 
decision of the National, or a 
Regional, War Labour Board, the 
Minister of National Revenue shall 
have power to decide whether a 
specific employee, or particular 
class of employees, shall be regarded 
as above the rank of foreman or 
comparable ranks for the purpose 
of this Order; 
in the absence of a decision as 
provided for in (i) and (ii) hereof, 
or pending such decision, an em- 
ployee receiving a total salary of 
more than $250 per month shall be 
deemed to be above the rank of 
foreman or comparable ranks; 


(c) “salary” shall include wages, salaries, 
bonuses, gratuities, emoluments, or other 
remuneration, including any share of 
profits or bonuses dependent upon the 
profits of the employer, and all other 
forms of “income” as defined by Section 
3 of the Income Tax Act, if such income 
is related to the office or position occu- 
pied by the recipient, and shall include 
payments to persons other than the em- 
ployee in respect of services rendered by 
the employee, and also payments in kind, 
provided, that a salesman’s commission, 
unless it has, in the opinion of the Min- 
ister of National Revenue, been substi- 
tuted in whole or in part for another type 
of remuneration primarily with a view 
to defeating the purpose of this Order or 
been unreasonably increased since Novem- 
ber 6, 1941, shall not be deemed to be a 
“salary.” 


2. Unless otherwise permitted by paragraphs 
8 and 4 hereof no employer shall increase the 
rate of salary paid to a salaried official above the 
most recent salary rate established and payable 
before November 7, 1941, and no employer shall 
pay bonuses, gratuities or shares of profits to a 
salaried official during any year following 
November 6, 1941, in a total amount in excess 
of the total amount of such bonuses, gratuities 
or shares of profits paid to the said salaried 
official during the twelve months ending Novem- 
ber 6, 1941, except where the salaried official 
has a contractual right which existed at Novem- 
ber 6, 1941, to receive such a bonus, gratuity or 
share of profits defined as a fixed percentage of 
or in fixed ratio to his salary, the profits of the 
business or the amount of sales output or 
turnover of the business, in which case the em- 
ployer may continue to pay the said bonus, 
gratuity or share of profits at the same fixed 
percentage or ratio as that contracted for 
previous to November 7, 1941. Nothing herein 
shall be deemed to limit the right of the Min- 
ister of National Revenue under the Income War 
Tax Act and The Excess Profits Tax Act 1940 
to disallow any portion of any salary, bonus, 
gratuity or share of profits as being an un- 
reasonable and abnormal expense of the 
employer. 

3. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
paragraph 2 hereof, an increase in salary rate 
may be permitted if the employer establishes to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of National 


(iii) 
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Revenue that the increase is commensurate with 
and is occasioned by a bona fide and reasonable 
promotion of a specific salaried official! who has 
been given added responsibilities and increased 
duties, providing that the total salary including 
the increase is comparable with the level of 
salaries for comparable positions in similar 
businesses and provided that if the total salary, 
including the increase, is 


(a) less than $7,500 per year, such increase is 
reported to and approved by the Minister 
of National Revenue on or before the 
assessment of the income tax return of 
the employer for the year in which the 
increase was made, or 

(6) $7,500 or over, such increase has been 
reported to and approved by the Minister 
of National Revenue before the payment 
of the increase. 


(2) After any such increase has been ap- 
proved in accordance with subsection (1) of this 
paragraph and a new salary level so established, 
the provisions of this Order shall apply to the 
said salary level from the effective date of that 
increase as if it had been established at 
November 6, 1941. 

4. Notwithstanding paragraph 2 hereof, an 
employer may, without specific approval of the 
Minister of National Revenue, pay to salaried 
officials receiving salaries less than $3,000 per 
year, a cost-of-living bonus not greater than an 
amount of bonus based, in the manner herein 

rovided, on the cost-of-living index for the 
ominion, as a whole prepared by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, 

(a) If the payment of a cost-of-living bonus is 
commenced after the effective date of this 
Order, it shail not be payable in respect 
of any services rendered prior to Feb- 
ruary 15, 1942, and it shall reflect no 
more than the increase in the said index 
after October 1, 1941; 

(b) If the salary rate payable to a salaried 
official on November 6, 1941, included a 
cost-of-living bonus determined in a man- 
ner consistent with sub-paragraphs (c) 
and (d) hereof, or pursuant to P.C. 7440 
of December 16, 1940, there may be added 
to such bonus an amount based, in the 
manner herein provided, on the rise in 
the index number for October 1, 1941, 
above the most recent index number used 
to determine the then current amount of 
such bonus, and the total salary including 
such added amount of bonus shall be 
regarded, for the purposes of this Order, 
as the rate of salary in effect at Novem- 
ber 6, 1941; and further amounts to be 
added to such ‘bonus, in the manner here- 
inafter prescribed, shall not be based on 
any increase in the said index number 
prior to October 1, 1941, and shall not be 
payable in respect of any services ren- 
dered prior to February 15, 1942; 

(c) The rise or fall in the index shall be 
measured in points, to the nearest 1/10 of 
one point, after the index has been 
paired to the base of 100 for August, 

(d) For each rise of one point in the index, 
the amount of the bonus or the increase 
in the amount of the bonus, as the case 
may be, and for each fall of one point in 
the index the decrease in the amount of 
the bonus shall be; 

(i) twenty-five cents per week for all 
adult male salaried officials and for 
all other salaried officials employed 
at salary rates of $25 or more per 
week, and 
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(ii) one per cent: of their salary rate for 
male salaried officials under 21 years 
of age; and female salaried officials, 
employed at salaries of less than $25 

: er week. 

(e) The amount of the bonus may be re-deter- 
mined every three months on the basis of 
the change in the cost-of-living shown by 
the index number for the immediately 
preceding month as compared with the 
index number on which the last previous 
change in the amount of the bonus was 
based. The amount of the bonus shall 
not be changed unless the cost of lving 
has changed one whole point or more. 
Employers shall be guided in determining 
whether the bonus may be changed by the 
announcement of the change, if any, in 
the index number as given by the National 
War Labour Board pursuant to The War- 
time Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus 
ae being P.C. 8253, dated October 24, 
1941, 


5. Any employer, or his officer or agent, who 
pays or contracts to pay a salaried official a 
salary in violation of any provision of this 
Order or contravenes or fails to observe any of 
the provisions hereof shall be guilty of an 
offence and liable on summary conviction to a 
fine of not less than $100 nor more than $5,000, 
for each violation, contravention or failure. 

6. The amount of any salary, found by the 
Minister of National Revenue to have been paid 
in excess of the amounts permitted by this 
Order or to have been paid in violation of this 
Order shall be deemed to be an unreasonable 
and abnormal expense of the employer for all 
purposes including the purposes of the Income 
War Tax Act and The Excess Profits Tax Act 
1940, and pursuant to subsection (2) of Section 
6 of the Income War Tax Act and section 8 (b) 
of The Excess Profits Tax Act 1940, such amount 
sholl be disallowed as an expense of the em- 
ployer in assessing the employer’s profits subject 
to taxation under the said Acts. 

7. Nothing in this Order shall be deemed to 
limit the discretionary power of the Minister of 
National Revenue as provided for in the Income 
War Tax Act or The Excess Profits Tax Act 
1940 and, more particularly, the power of the 
said Minister to determine whether a salary or 
rate of salary, whether paid or payable prior to 
or subsequent to the effective date of this Order, 
was reasonable and normal for the business, for 
purposes of assessment under the said Acts. 

8. No agreement providing for an increase in 
the rate of salary above the rate payable at 
November 6, 1941, shall be enforceable in respect 
of such increase except and to the extent that 
such increase is within the amount that may be 
permitted by paragraphs 3 or 4 hereof, and no 
action shall lie against any person for breach 
of contract for complying with the provisions of 
this Order or for refusing to pay any salary in 
excess of the amount permitted by this Order. 

9. The Minister of National Revenue with the 
approval of the Governor in Council may make 
such regulations in furtherance of the pro- 
visions of this Order as may be required for 
carrying this Order into effect and in particular, 
but not so as to limit the generality of the fore- 
going, he may provide by regulation for the 
determination of the persons to whom this 
Order is applicable with a view to ensuring that 
salaried officials not subject to the Wartime 
Wages and Cost-of-Living Bonus Order, P.C. 
8253, dated October 24, 1941, will be subject to 
this Order. 

10. This Order shall be effective on and after 
midnight of November 6, 1941. . 
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N a preliminary statement of policy 
issued on November 21, the Wartime 


Prices and Trade Board outlined the policy of 
the Government in the stabilization of prices 
in Canada. Part of the text of this state- 
ment follows together with a summary of 
supplementary statements concerning particu- 
lar points of policy, which have been re- 
leased since that date. 


I. Price Control by Means A ae General 
Price Ceiling 


On December 1, 1941, there came into force 
in Canada an overall price ceiling. No higher 
prices will be permitted than those at which 
goods were actually sold during the four 
weeks September 15 to October 11. This 
applies rigidly to all but a very few retail 
prices and to the prices of twelve classes 
of services. Prices at the wholesale and manu- 
facturing level may be adjusted between 
buyers and sellers where costs have in- 
creased subject to supervision by the Adminis- 
trators of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board, 
but the general level will be kept at or below 
the level which prevailed in the basic period. 

The decision to impose a general price 
ceiling was announced by the Prime Minister 
on October 18. The decision was against 
bringing prices under control one by one, or 
group by group, and in favour of imposing a 
restriction over all simultaneously. 

First, such a price ceiling was the quickest 
measure to apply and speed was imperative. 

Second, action on all prices at once was 
more just, for one man’s selling prices are 
another man’s costs. 

Third, though the administrative problems 
of a price ceiling are great, they are, on closer 
inspection, fewer and less difficult than those 
dealing with separate prices in turn. 

Fourth, the price ceiling starts from the 
actual relationship of prices as of a certain 
period, and is more realistic and close to the 
facts than an attempt to build up an arbitrary 
scale of maximum prices. The Wartime Prices 
and Trade Board has the responsibility for 
putting this ceiling into effect. Its fundamental 
duty is to see that prices do not rise higher 
than the level reached during the “basic 
period’—the four weeks from September 15 
to October 11, 1941. In particular, retail 
prices, the prices paid. by final consumers of 
goods and services, must not rise. 


II. Co-operation of Producers, Distributors 
and Consumers 


“The success of this policy of price control 
will, in great measure, depend on the loyal 


and intelligent co-operation of producers, 
distributors and consumers. 

“The housewife, who does most of the 
buying throughout Canada, can in her own 
interest as well as for the public good be of 
great assistance in keeping retail prices under 
the price ceiling imposed by law. 

“The violator of the law, who might seek 
an immediate financial advantage at the ex- 
pense of the public, commits a criminal offence 
for which severe penalties are provided by 
way of fines and imprisonment. 

“In the longer view, everyone will realize 
there is immense public and private advantage 
in carrying out a strict policy of price con- 
trol. We all live and do business in a 
community, and whatever maintains and 
strengthens the stability and loyalty of that 
community cannot in the long run be a 
private disadvantage to anyone whose existence 
is bound up with that of his community. 

“In the administration of price control, 
some maladjustments and genuine hardships 
may arise immediately or in the future. The 
Board will endeavour to see that adjustments 
are made to overcome such difficulties as 
fairly and as reasonably as possible. 

“Tf, for an imdustry as a whole, the degree 
of adjustment required is so great as to be 
obviously unjust, the Board will recommend 
special measures to meet.the situation with- 
out raising prices to consumers. 

“The Board realizes the responsibilities 
which accompany its powers, and is deter- 
mined to treat everyone considerately and 
justly with due regard for the practical diffi- 
culties involved. The Board expects, and 
indeed has already been promised by many 
groups, that it will receive the fullest co- 
operation in return. 

“‘Business as usual’ has disappeared but 
in a war for existence every producer and dis- 
tributor has a great job to do in maintaining 
the flow of goods and services as fully as the 
circumstances of war will permit. Those who 
take part in this work will not be deprived 
of reasonable remuneration. The Board has 
no intention of allowing any essential enter- 
prise to be forced to the wall by the imposition 
of price control. Nevertheless, profits will 
undoubtedly be reduced, and those who are in 
the best position to do so will have to make 
the greatest sacrifices in the general interest.” 


III. The Consumer and Sales by Retailers 


The consumer of goods and services cannot 
lawfully be charged more for any goods, or 
for any of the services designated in the 
regulations, than the highest price at which 
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sales were made by the same storekeeper or 
supplier of the goods or services during the 
basic period”—the four weeks from September 
15 to October 11, 1941. © 

Any prices that had risen above that level 
since October 11, were required by the law to 
be reduced on December 1. Some prices, of 
course, have fallen and will probably remain 
below the ceiling. 

“In some cases it may be difficult to establish 
what was the maximum price during the basic 
period; the storekeeper must be able to satisfy 
the authorities on this point, but if necessary 
the Board will exercise its powers to fix the 
price of any goods or services. 

“The price ceiling applies to each individual 
store, department or branch on the basis of 
its own prices for each separate kind and 
quality of goods and services during the basic 
period. The lower-price stores are not per- 
mitted to raise their prices to the level of the 
higher-price stores. 

“Suppliers of goods and services are not per- 
mitted to give the consumer less value for his 
money by lowering the quality, material, 
style, workmanship, size, weight or intrinsic 
value of what they sell. 

“In all of its actions the Board will be 
guided by the principle that the level of prices 
to the consumer must not increase. This does 
not apply merely to the goods and services 
which are taken into account in measuring the 
cost of living index; the principle applies to 
the whole range of goods and services offered 
for sale in Canada.” 


IV. The 


Primary Producer—Agriculture 
and Fishing 


Sales by the farmer or fisherman to dealers 
or processors, of livestock, poultry, eggs, milk, 
ceram, dairy butter, farm made cheese, honey, 
maple syrup and fish are exempt from the 
maximum price regulations. Resale by pro- 
cessor or dealer is, however, subject to the 
regulations, as are sales direct by the farmer 
or fisherman direct to the final consumer. 

Some agricultural products are subject to 
special price orders when sold by dealers or 
processors, for example turkeys and cheese. 
Milk prices continue to be set by provincial 
milk boards, subject to concurrence by the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. No increase 
in milk prices will, however, be permitted ex- 
cept under urgent conditions. Higher prices 
to producers will however possibly be realized 
by reducing the costs of distribution. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables and green house 
products, the prices of which are subject to 
severe seasonal fluctuations are excluded from 
the ceiling, but will remain under careful 
scrutiny to ensure that they do not rise 
unreasonably. 


V. The Retail Store 


(7) Selling Prices—Every retail store, every 
branch of a chain store, every: department of 
a department store is required not to charge 
any price higher than the highest price at 
which sales were made by the same store, 
branch or department for goods of the same 
kind and quality during the “basic period.” 
Any price increases above that level are for- 
bidden by law, offenders will be prosecuted and 
are liable to have their licences to do business 
suspended or cancelled. 

If a store wishes to sell goods of a different 
kind or quality, not sold during the basic 
period, the price must not be more than the 
highest price charged for substantially similar 
goods sold during the basic period. 

New goods, or seasonable or other products 
unlike anything which was sold during the 
basic period must be sold at prices which are 
appropriate in relation to the retail prices of 
other goods which were being sold during the 
basic period. Maximum prices in such cases 
are to be based on the normal retail price 
structure, not on costs of production. Com- 
mittees are being set up under the Adminis- 
trator of retail trade to make price rulings for 
such goods. Any new goods that are inferior 
in quality, material, style, workmanship, size 
or weight, must be sold for a proportionately 
lower price. 


(%) Cost of Merchandise—“There are a 
number of cases where the price a retailer pays 
for his merchandise has gone up more than his 
selling prices during the basic period, so that 
his margin of profit is very much reduced. It 
is intended that cases of serious hardship 
should be adjusted by reducing the cost of 
merchandise brought by tthe retailer. This 
would include merchandise already ordered 
by him but not delivered by his supplier 
before December lst, as well as merchandise 
ordered by the retailer after November 30th. 

“In the first place, a supplier (wholesaler or 
manufacturer) cannot without the Board’s per- 
mission charge the retailer more than the high- 
est price charged by that supplier for goods 
of the same kind and quality or substantially 
similar goods sold during the basic period. This 
applies also to contracts made but not filled 
by actual delivery by December 1.” 

“In the second place, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are expected, and will if necessary be 
compelled by the Board, to reduce their prices 
even lower where that is necessary to enable 
retailers to sell at their prices without undue 
sacrifice. (The wholesalers and manufacturers 
will in turn obtain adjustments, if necessary, by 
reductions in the cost of their materials.) 

“Retailers whose cost of merchandise is too 
high in relation to their selling prices, on any 
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goods delivered to them after November 30, 
should get in touch with their suppliers and 
seek to make an adjustment which will be 
fair to both parties. 

“The intention is that if there is a squeeze 
between the cost of raw materials (or imported 
semi-finished materials) and the retailer’s sell- 
ing price of the finished article, everybody in 
the industry, from retailer back to manufac- 
turer, or importer, should bear his fair share 
of the burden, but no more than his fair share. 
If the total burden is too great, in fairness to 
the industry as a whole, the Board will inves- 
tigate and if it is found necessary, will recom- 
mend that the Government, representing the 
people as a whole, should also take a share of 
the burden by way of a subsidy, or controlling 
the price of raw materials, or reducing import 
duties, or in some other appropriate way. 

“There will be many instances, of course, in 
which adjustments between retailers and their 
suppliers will not be necessary. There may 
also be cases where wholesalers and manufac- 
turers will be permitted to raise prices, without 
any increase in retail prices.” 


If in any case requiring adjustment a retailer 
and his supplier are not able to come to an 
agreement, the Board will decide the matter, 
but, subject to authorization by the Board’s 
administrators, industry and trade must do the 
main part of the job themselves. 


It should be emphasized that retailers are 
expected to continue buying from their usual 
suppliers, and likewise wholesalers and manu- 
facturers are expected to continue selling and 
delivering goods to their usual customers. Un- 
reasonable action by any party in this regard 
will compel the Board to exercise its powers to 
control supplies and the amount of any goods 
which the party concerned will be permitted 
to buy or sell. 

Inquiries respecting retail problems should 
be addressed to Mr. E. G. Burton, Adminis- 
trator of Retail Trade, Metropolitan Building, 
Toronto, Ontario. Regional offices are now 
open so that retailers may discuss their prob- 
lems with local representatives of the Board 
located at Vancouver, Edmonton, Saskatoon, 
Winnipeg, London, Toronto, North Bay, Brock- 
ville, Montreal, Quebec, Saint John, Halifax 
and Charlottetown. 


VI. Wholesalers and Manufacturers 


The ‘effect of price control and the policy of 
the Board with reference to wholesale trade 
and manufacturing may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Since retail prices cannot be raised, re- 
tailers will in respect of certain goods be faced 
with much reduced margins and will be asking 
their suppliers for price adjustments on un- 
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filled orders and for lower prices on future 
orders. 

(2) It follows that in a number of cases 
wholesalers and manufacturers will in practice, 
by voluntary adjustment or by order of the 
Board, be confined to prices lower than the 
ceiling they established during the basic period. 

(3) In some cases the immediate supplier of 
the retailer may be able to effect a fair adjust- 
ment without recourse to his own supplier. In 
other cases there may be a general rolling back 
from the retailer through the various stages of 
distribution and production as far as the 
primary manufacturer or importer. 

(4) Each section of trade and industry is ex- 
pected to bear its fair share, according to the 
circumstances. In most cases it is expected 
that the process of adjustment will work 
itself out without the need of any special action 
by the Board. The Board is relying on this 
being done wherever the “squeeze” between 
primary costs and retail prices is of reasonable 
proportions so that industry as a whole can 
bear it and adjust it equitably among its 
various members. 

(5) It is expected that each branch of trade 
and industry, including the retailer, will bear 
its own losses, if any, with respect to stocks on 
hand as at close of business on November 30. 
In other words, the Board considers that each 
section should take its own losses so far as 
finished business is concerned. The distribu- 
tion of the “squeeze” therefore, resolves itself 
primarily into price adjustments on goods to 
be delivered on and after December 1 pursuant 
to existing purchase orders, and: into the estab- 
lishment of a new price structure through the 
negotiation of prices on goods to be ordered on 
and after December 1. 

(6) In extreme cases, the burden is so great 
that special measures by the Board or the 
Government will be necessary. One obvious 
example is where the price of an imported raw 
material has risen substantially since the time 
at which the raw material entering into articles 
sold by retailers during the basic period was 
purchased by the Canadian manufacturer. 

(7) The continued flow of goods is of the 
utmost importance and the Board will be 
forced to use its powers to overcome threat- 
ened interruptions in the supply of goods and 
services and to intervene if suppliers divert 
business abnormally to customers who offer to 
pay the suppliers’ higher prices. 


VII. Imports 


Rising costs of imported materials and sup- 
plies are to be covered, if they cannot be 
absorbed by the industries concerned, by gov- 
ernment assistance, so that the retail price 
ceiling may be held and the normal flow of 
supplies continue. In most instances this 
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assistance will take the shape of subsidies on 
finished and semi-finished goods. Raw materials 
will be handled by the Commodity Prices 
Stabilization Corporation which may grant sub- 
sidies or buy the necessary materials and resell 
them at appropriate prices. In a few cases 
customs duties and taxes may be reduced. 
Certain types of imports are excluded from 
these subsidy arrangements, notably war sup- 
plies, such commodities as are exempt from the 
maximum price regulations at the retail level, 
and motor vehicles. 


VIII. Services 


The rates charged for the following services 
are designated in the Maximum Prices Regu- 
lations as subject to the same control as the 
price of goods: the supplying of electricity, 
gas, steam heat and water; telegraph, wireless, 
and telephone services; the transportation of 
goods and persons, and the provision of dock, 
harbour and pier facilities; warehousing and 
and storage; undertaking and embalming; 
laundering, cleaning, tailoring and dressmaking ; 
hairdressing and beauty parlour services; 
plumbing, heating, painting, decorating, clean- 
ing and renovating; repairing of all kinds; the 
supplying of meals, refreshments and _ bever- 
ages; the exhibiting of moving pictures and all 
manufacturing processes performed on a cus- 
tom or commission basis. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Mr. James 
Stewart, Administrator of Services, General 
Trusts Building, Toronto. 


IX. Exemptions 


The Maximum Price Regulations do not 
apply to war supplies nor to exports, nor to 
imported production goods. The prices of a 
few goods and services subject to regular 
seasonal changes are to be allowed to increase 
and decrease in the normal seasonal manner, 
notably coal and coke and railway freight 
rates. Christmas trees are excluded from the 
ceiling. 


X. Economies, Standardization, Elimination 
of “Frills” 


It is obvious that business is faced with the 
immediate necessity of making economies 
wherever possible. This will perhaps be of 
the greatest importance in the extreme cases 
where Government assistance might other- 
wise be required but it will also be noted that 
the Board has power to reduce prices and will 
exercise that power, if necessary where it is 
convinced that present prices are not justified 
by necessary costs of operation. 

Moreover, as shortages of labour and 
materials and machinery become more and 
more acute, the necessity for economies in 
production and distribution, for standardization 


of products and elimination of unnecessary 
varieties, styles, and models, and, in general, 
for the most economical use being made of all . 
available resources, will become increasingly 
important. 

Industry already knows many things which 
might be done, but which for one reason or 
another, chiefly perhaps for competitive 
reasons, have not yet been put into effect. 
The Board wishes to emphasize that every 
business which takes the earliest opportunity 
of effecting such economies will be that much 
better off in the long run, and that wherever 
it is necessary and desirable to enforce standard 
practices throughout an industry, the Board 
will issue the necessary orders. 


XI. Records 


Whatever adjustments and subsidies may be 
necessary can only be made or given if the 
necessary information is available to enable 
the Board and its Administrators to make 
decisions as to what losses actually result 
from the Maximum Price Regulations. It is 
essential, therefore, that every concern should 
keep the most complete records possible on 
cost and selling prices, new buying prices, 
and make estimates of the buying prices at 
which it would be possible for business to 
be carried on. The officers of the Board 
and its Accounting Administration will give 
every possible assistance in this connection. 


XII. Licensing 


All dealers in all goods have been given a 
general licence by the Board. Clause 3 of 
Board Order 63’ has been rescinded, pending 
further inquiry into the licensing problem. 


XIII. The Control of Supply 


The necessity for price control has arisen 
from the shortages of many supplies for civilian 
use after war needs have been met. The 
controlling of prices, however, does not ensure 
that goods which are scarce will be fairly dis- 
tributed with due regard to the needs of the 
population. 

This can only be done by some form of 
rationing in the first instance, rationing means 
controlling the amount of materials and labour 
which producers may use for the production of 
civilian goods. This stage has already been 
reached in many fields of production. 

In due course, in cases where the shortage is 
severe, the amount and manner of the distri- 
bution of such goods to the consumer will re- 
quire control. 

The Wartime Prices and Trade Board, to- 
gether with the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, has complete power over the supply of 
goods and services. The Board will not, of 
course, impose any system of rationing con- 
sumers unless it is absolutely necessary. 
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RECENT REGULATIONS UNDER DOMINION AND PROVINCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


Pilots—Minimum Wages in British Columbia, Quebec and Saskatchewan— 
British Columbia Hours of Work—Cost of Living Bonus for 
New Brunswick Government Employees—British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation 


N Quebec, two new minimum wage orders 
have been issued, one relating to shoe- 
repairing establishments and the other dealing 
with the suspension of hours and weekly rest 
day provisions in war industries; while several 
other orders have been renewed. The cover- 
age of the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 
has been extended to lumbering and related 
operations. In British Columbia, the regular 
Christmas orders relating to wages and hours 
in shops have been issued with some modifica- 
tions. A cost of living bonus has been estab- 
lished for Government employees in New 
Brunswick. There have been amendments in 
the Accident-prevention Regulations under the 
British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act and in the by-laws of the pilotage district 
of Bras d’Or. 


Canada Shipping Act 


By an order in council gazetted October 31 
the by-laws of the pilotage district of Bras 
d’Or Lake have been amended. A _ revised 
scale of fees has been drawn up, and there is 
a new by-law which requires any candidate 
for a pilot’s licence to produce a certificate as 
to vision, colour vision and hearing. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The annual order relaxing hours provisions 
for shops during the Christmas season was 
gazetted November 138. As last year, two 
hours in excess of the prescribed eight hours 
per day is permitted on the Saturday before 
Christmas and on December 23 and 24 in 
retail establishments in Vancouver and its 
suburbs, Victoria, Esquimalt, Oak Bay and 
Saanich, while elsewhere in the province three 
extra hours are permitted on the Saturday 
before Christmas and two extra hours on 
December 23 and 24. This year, however, 
only 48 hours, as compared with 50 hours 
last year, are permitted during the week 
ending the Saturday before Christmas. 

During the entire month, persons em- 
ployed in mail-order, shipping and delivery 
may, as last year, work up to 10 hours in any 
one day. However, the weekly limit is re- 
duced from 50 to 48 hours. 

British Columbia Minimum Wage Acts 

As usual, the above order relating to hours 
is supplemented by temporary orders relating 
to wages in shops during the Christmas rush. 


Order 24, Supplementary (1941) applies to 
women and Order 59, Supplementary (1941) to 
men. Both were gazetted on November 18. 

There is a new provision in each order re- 
quiring the payment of time and one-half to 
all employees for time worked in excess of 
their customary working hours. Otherwise the 
two orders remain unchanged from last year. 
It is specified that female temporary em- 
ployees who work 40 hours or more per week 
must be paid at the rate prescribed by Order 
24 for full-time experienced employees over 
18, namely, $12.75 per week. Temporary em- 
ployees who work less than 40 hours per week 
must be paid 385 cents per hour in the case of 
women (the rate fixed by Order 24 for part- 
time workers over 18) and, in the case of men, 
at the rates prescribed for temporary em- 
ployees by Order 59 (LaBour GAZETTE, 1988, 
p. 1235). Order 59 requires payment of 40 
cents per hour, with a daily minimum of 
$1.60, for part-time employees over 21, and 
lower rates for those under 21. 


British Columbia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act 


Amendments in the Accident-prevention 
Regulations (Lasour GazeTTe, 1935, p. 512; 
1939, p. 475) were gazetted November 6. 
Several of the General Regulations as well as 
of those relating to transmission machinery 
and equipment, sawmills, shingle-mills, wood- 
working machinery, logging, falling and buck- 
ing, tractor logging, motor-truck logging, con- 
struction, scaffolds, material-hoists and hoist- 
shafts, and electrical safety, have been re- 
worded so as to render them more precise. 


Many new regulations have also been added. 
Three of these are General Regulations, the 
first requiring that rumblers in foundries be 
enclosed in dust-proof rooms or located in the 
open air, and the other two providing for the 
protection of operators of meat-grinders and of 
workmen who must enter bins containing fuel 
or sawdust. Three others relate to sawmills: 
two are designed for the protection of tail- 
sawyers and of men working on lumber-piles 
more than 14 feet high, and the other prohibits 
anyone other than the driver from riding on 
lumber carriers. 

There is also a number of new Logging 
Regulations. Three relate to rigging: one sets 
out specifications with regard to A-frames on 
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floats, the second requires the use of safety 
lines on sky-line or skidder operations, and the 
third provides that long splices must be used 
for permanently joining “regular lay” running 
lines. Another new regulation relates to falling 
and bucking, and makes provision for the 
safety of workmen using power saws in the 
woods. Still another, which deals with tractor 
logging, prohibits anyone other than the driver 
from riding on a tractor. There are also six 
new regulations regarding motor-truck logging. 
In addition to stipulating that only the driver 
and swamper may ride on a loaded logging 
truck, these make provisions concerning the 
horns and lighting systems of trucks, the 
snubbing of loaded trucks on steep grades, and 
the use of binder-chains, or where binder- 
chains are not required, of suitable other 
protective equipment. 

Four additional new regulations are con- 
cerned with construction work and scaffolds. 
They provide for the protection of operators 
of concrete-mixers and tractor bulldozers, as 
well as of workmen using galvanized oxo-seal 
or other similarly coated nails, and impose on 
employers the responsibility of satisfying them- 
selves as to the safety of scaffolds. Finally, 
there is a new Electrical Safety Regulation 
which requires that all pushbottons on cross 
the line starters must be provided with some 
form of locking-out feature. 


New Brunswick Cost of Living Bonus for 
Public Servants 


By an order in council gazetted November 
19, employees of the provincial government 
are to be paid a cost of living bonus during 
the fiscal year beginning November 1. A head 
of a household, by which is meant a person 
who maintains a self-contained domestic esta- 
blishment and supports therein a person wholly 
dependent on him and connected with him by 
marriage, blood relationship or adoption, is 
to receive $13 per month. If meals are supplied 
as part remuneration, 50 cents, $1 or $1.50 per 
month is to be deducted from the bonus 
according as one, two or three meals per day 
are furnished. If unheated or heated living 
quarters are furnished, $2.50 or $3.25 per month 
is to be deducted, and if both heated living 
quarters and meals are provided, the deduction 
is to be $7.25 per month. 

Other employees are to receive a bonus of 
12 per cent of their salary, with a maximum of 
$9 per month. If board and lodging are 
furnished, the bonus will be reduced by 50 per 
cent. At the same time, the value of such 
board and lodging, calculated at $25 per month, 
will be included in the salary for the purpose 
of determining the bonus. 

When a husband and wife are both employed, 


the bonus is payable in respect of the husband 
only. When the salary of an employee is 
reduced in any month because of absence or 
other reason, the bonus will be proportional to 
the salary actually paid. The bonus will not 
be considered as part of salary for the purposes 
of the Public Service Superannuation Act. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 41, gazetted November 22 and effective 
from the 28th day thereafter until January 
1, 1948, establishes minimum rates for workers 
in shoe-repairing establishments in the city 
and island of Montreal. 

The following hourly rates are fixed: for 
shoe-repairers exclusively engaged in repairing 
second-hand shoes for resale, 50 cents; for other 
shoe-repairers, 40 cents; for apprentices, 15 
cents, 20 cents, 25 cents and 30 cents during 
four successive periods of six months; for 
dyers who prepare the dye, 35 cents, and for 
those who do the dyeing 28 cents; for hat 
cleaners, 25 cents; for office employees, 25 
cents; for messengers, 13 cents, or 15 cents if 
the messenger furnishes his bicycle; and for 
shoeblacks, 15 cents. Foremen and managers 
are to receive $22 per week regardless of the 
number of hours worked, and employees not 
otherwise classified must be paid $14 per week. 

Apprenticeship rates may be paid only to 
persons to whom the employer has agreed by 
written contract to teach shoe repairing and 
who are working under the guidance of 
experienced repairers. There may be only one 
apprentice in establishments where there are 
between one and four experienced men, and 
one more apprentice may be added for every 
four additional experienced repairers. 

When an employee works at more than one 
type of work, he is entitled to the highest rate, 
unless the employer keeps a record of the time 
spent at each occupation. In this case, pay- 
ment may be made for each occupation under- 
taken at the rate fixed for that occupation. 


The regular work-week is 54 hours in 
establishments where repairs are made while 
the customer waits and 48 hours in all other 
establishments. Hours in excess of these 
constitute overtime and must be paid at one 
and one-half times the worker’s regular rate 
of wages. Piece-work done during overtime 
hours must be paid at one and one-half times 
the regular piece-work rates. 

Deductions from wages are prohibited except 
for war loans, reimbursement to employers for 
advances made on wages, true rental value of 
lodgings furnished by the employer, and in- 
surance premiums and contributions to pension 
funds. Tips are the exclusive property of 
the worker and may not be counted as part of 
wages. Employers must maintain registers 
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showing each worker’s qualifications and type 
of work, regular and overtime hours worked, 
rate of wages, wages earned and paid, deduc- 
tions and pay period. Similar information 
must also appear on the worker’s pay envelope. 

Order 48, gazetted October 18, suspends for 
firms engaged in war work, as long as their 
war contracts are not completed, the provi- 
sions of all orders other than Order 4, which 
impose a limitation on hours or require a 
weekly rest day. Hitherto, the suspension of 
hours and weekly rest day provisions has 
been effected by special resolutions passed 
every two months. These have been noted in 
previous issues of the LaBour GAZETTE. 

The following orders have been renewed 
until January 1, 1943: Order 7 Revised, govern- 
ing the manufacture of shoe counters (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, 1938, p. 13850); Order 31, governing 
tailors and dressmakers in Quebec City 
(Lasour GazeETTE, 1939, p. 1232); Order 32, 
governing the mattress and upholstering in- 
dustry in Quebec, Levis and Quebec-West 
(LasourR GazettE, 1939, p. 1232); Order 35, 
governing the retail food trade in Quebec and 
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Quebec-West (Lasour Gazerre, 1940, p. 21); 
and Order 36, governing foundries in Hull 
(Lasour Gazette, 1940, p. 22). 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


By Order H, gazetted December 1 and’ 
effective from December 17, the application of 
the Act is extended on a province-wide basis to 
lumbering and logging, the operation of saw 
mills, shingle mills and ‘lath mills, and the 
manufacture of railway ties, telephone poles, 
timbers, fence posts, pulpwood, cordwood, box- 
wood, shingle bolts, sim wood and veneer 
wood. Any building or part of a building used 
in connection with any of the above opera- 
tions is included. 

An erratum in the Saskatchewan Gazette of 
September 15 is noted in the Gazette of 
September 30. The order extending the provi- 
sions of Orders 7 and 8 to various occupations 
in Humboldt (Lasour Gazertr, October, 1941, 
p. 1271) should have been entitled “Order to 
amend Order Nos. 7 and 8” rather than “Order 
Hy 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Declaration of Approval of United States Foreign Policy—Pledging of 
Co-operation in Prosecution of National Defence Program 


HE fourth constitutional convention of 

the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
was held in Detroit, Mich., November 17-21, 
1941, with 494 delegates in attendance, re- 
presenting 32 national and _ international 
unions, 6 national organizing committees, 1 
co-ordinating committee, 32 state industrial 
councils, 175 city and county industrial union 
councils and 102 local industrial unions. A 
civic welcome was extended by Mayor Edward 
J. Jefferies who referred to the importance of 
Detroit. as an industrial centre. 


Address and Report of President Philip 
Murray 


Expressing appreciation for the cordial wel- 
come extended to the delegates, President 
Murray lauded the “distinguished inspirational 
leadership and guidance” which was provided 
the C.I.0. movement in the services rendered 
by the former president Mr. John L. Lewis. 
He stated that “out of those inspirations and 
under those guidances, this movement has 
grown from a small organization of some eight 
or nine hundred thousand men and women 
to its present proud proportions of some five 
million men and women”. 


Dealing with the attitude of the national 


C.1I.0. movement to the world-wide situation 


and the foreign policies of the President of 
the United States, Mr. Murray declared that 
as an executive officer he had never under- 
taken to express the opinion of the organiza- 
tion, and that his own personal conviction 
and the conclusions which he would later 
recommend to the convention, would be 
“wholehearted support of the President’s 
foreign policy”. Continuing he said: “When 
I take my position in support of the President 
of the United States in this situation, I do 
so with the additional definite commitment to 
my people and the members of these organiza- 
tions that in so far as I am individually con- 
cerned we will fight, fight and keep fighting 
for the retention of our economic liberties 
and the maintenance of our economic gains”. 

In a report to the convention, President 
Murray reviewed the activities of the organiza- 
tion under a number of headings. 

Dealing with “Foreign Policy, National 
Defence and Labour Participation” the presi- 
dent surveyed events throughout the world, 
and emphasized that labour in the United 
States had become more deeply appreciative 
of the dangers to democracy through Hitler’s 
aim of world conquest. “A truly national 
defence policy” approved by the Executive 
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Board was submitted by President Murray 
as follows: 


(1) To guarantee the production of arma- 
ments in needed quantities and on time, 
by achieving the highest possible prod- 
uctive efficiency of American ' industry, 
through the full and complete co-opera- 
tion of industry, organized labour, and 
government. 


(2) To guarantee the production of domes- 
tic, or non-military goods in adequate 
quantities so as to further improve 
and extend the American standard of 
living through a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the national income, thereby 
improving the morale of the American 
people, and preventing a chaotic break- 


down of our domestic economy when 
the National Defense Program is 
completed. 


(3) To preserve the basic democratic rights 
of the American people; namely, the 
freedom oof speech, assembly, and 
worship, and the free right to organize 
into independent associations for lawful 
purposes, such as the right of labour 
to organize into unions of its own 
choosing for collective bargaining and 
other mutual protection. 

Then followed a very detailed analysis 
by the president of the national defence pro- 
gram from its beginning and from which it 
was deduced, viewed from the “levels of 
production and employment, that the maximum 
utilization of productive machinery workers 
in this nation is far from attainment”. The 
report referred to the practical application of 
the industrial council program which had been 
offered “as a constructive proposal to assure 
the effective execution of our national defence 
program”. Concluding the observations on 
defence the report declared: “The C.I.0O. is 
firmly convinced that this nation must 
participate in the defeat of Nazi Germany. 
Toward this end we have offered our analysis 
of the national defence program and have 
submitted our recommendations for a more 
vigorous and more militant and comprehensive 
plan to effectuate the goal desired by all 
Americans”. 

Other subjects dealt with were: Organiza- 
tional activities; industrial union councils; 
press and public relations; national defence 
training; legislation; social security; housing; 
fair employment practice; Latin American 
and European labour movements; and Na- 
tional Defence Mediation Board. 


President Roosevelt’s Message 


The following message from President 
Roosevelt was read to the convention: 


“Will you please extend my greetings and 
felicitations to the officers and members of 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
attending your annual convention. At _ the 
same time let me wish, with all your members, 
for a meeting out of which will come sub- 
stantial good and benefit to American wage 
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earners, to American business, to American 
farmers and to the American public. 

“The annual conventions of American labor 
groups are symbols of the freedom which we 
in the United States enjoy and must make 
every sacrifice to maintain. Only in a democracy 
could such a meeting be held. 

“But they as well as freedom of worship, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press and 
all property rights are to-day threatened by 
the menace of Hitlerism which has already 
blighted so many peoples who cherish liberty 
and happiness. 

“Unless these freedoms are protected from 
this world scourge, free trade unions and all 
other free institutions will vanish. In order to 
protect them our defence program must be all 
out and at all times. We need guns, tanks, 
planes and ships and we must produce guns, 
tanks, planes and ships without delay and 
without interruption, and the American people 
and their government are determined that we 
shall have them. 

“IT have every confidence that your members, 
recognizing the imperative needs of the Amer- 
ican people in the interest of American defense 
will cooperate with all other American groups 
in the common and in the patriotic interest. 
Americans will demand such a _ contribution 
from management, from labour and from all 
other groups for the preservation of home, 
family, religion and nation. 

“In my message to the American Federation 
of Labor convention I said to that meeting as 
I say to the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions convention: In this hour when civilization 
itself is in the balance organizational rivalries 
and jurisdictional conflicts should be discarded. 
Only by united action can we turn back the 
Nazi threat. The establishment of peace between 
labor organizations would be a patriotic step 
forward of incalculable value in the creation 
of true national unity. 

“American labor organizations to-day have a 
great responsibility. Enslaved workers the 
world over look to their American brothers 
for the production of the weapons which will 
made them free again. American workers can 
not and must not fail them in their hour of 
need and our hour of need.” 


Report of Committee on Officers’ Report 


Presenting its report, this committee re- 
iterated the pledge of President Murray in 
offering the full support of the C.I.O. to the 
policy of President Roosevelt in furnishing aid 
to Great Britain, the Soviet Union and China, 
for their fight against Hitlerism. 

Endorsing the C.I.0. “Industry Plan” as out- 
lined by President Murray, the committee 
considered that it “would ensure the fullest 
production, not only of arms and other defense 
weapons but of civilian goods needed to main- 
tain and improve our standard of living.” 

Referring to the National Defence Mediation 
Board, the committee explained the reason for 
the resignation of the C.I.0. representatives 
from the Board but re-affirmed President 
Murray’s counsel to affiliated organizations “to 
utilize in full all available machinery for 
mediation to achieve the peaceful solution 
of the problems arising between labour and 
management”. 
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After dealing briefly with such subjects as 
legislation, foreign labour movements, National 
Labour Relations Board, economic problems, 
fair employment, etc., the committee’s report 
was adopted as a whole. 

The United States Foreign Policy 

On the question of foreign policy of the 
United States of America twenty-four resolu- 
tions were presented to the convention. The 
Committee on Resolutions to which these 
resolutions were referred submitted the follow- 
ing substitute covering the subject matter they 
contained, in which the membership was urged 
“to a greater effort in our national defense 
program, to formulate policies, call conferences, 
and consult with members of our national 
administration, our employers and other local 
groups, toward the end that by a mighty joint 
and unified effort we shall have done our part 
to destroy Nazism and preserve for the future 
benefit of America our present free and 
democratic way of life”. 

After a lengthy discussion, participated in 
by many delegates from different organizations, 
all of whom favoured the substitute resolution 
of the Committee, the motion to adopt was 
' carried by unanimous vote. 


National Defence and ‘‘Murray Industry 
Council Program’’ 


There were sixteen resolutions submitted 
to the convention on the subject of National 
Defence and “Murray Industry Council 
Program”. The Committee on Resolution 
recommended a substitute resolution, the con- 
clusion was as follows: 


(1) The C.I.O. has offered, as its contribution 
to the full and complete prosecution of the 
national defence program of unlimited produc- 
tion of those materials needed to implement our 
foreign policy and crush Hitlerism, the Murray 
Industry Council Plan. The C.I.O., in convention 
assembled, hereby again expresses its forth- 
right support of the Murray Plan as one attuned 
to the needs of our present national situation; 

(2) This Plan will unleash the energies and 
resources of all our people, through full 
participation of labour in the national defence 
program and thereby assure the achievement. of 
our national goal; 

(8) This plan will guarantee the production 
of armaments in needed quantities and on time 
by attaining the highest possible productive 
efficiency of American industry through the full 
and complete co-operation of industry, organ- 
ized labour, and government. Through industry 
councils which would establish regional and 
plant committees, the resources and brains of 
all would be dedicated to our single task of 
maximum production; 

(4) This Plan will preserve the basic demo- 
eratic rights of the American people; namely, 
the freedom of speech, assembly, and worship, 
and the free right to organize into labour 
unions for collective bargaining and. other 
mutual protection. 

(5) The guiding principles of the Murray 
Plan will establish a program which will assure 
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complete aid to those nations and peoples who 
are struggling to defeat Hitlerism and thereby 
fulfil our national policy of protecting the 
yorrsyet es the American People. 

(6) The C.1.0. does not wish it to be under- 
stood that it will refrain from participation 
in the national defence program unless its own 
Industry Council Plan is adopted. To the con- 
trary, the C.I.0. as an American institution 
with loyal Americans as its members, will do all 
in its power to participate in the national 
defence program in order to rid this world of 
Hitler and Hitlerism. At all times we shall 
attempt to point out what we may consider 
to be the shortcomings of the program or its 
administrative machinery from the point of 
view of ever pressing for a stronger and more 
effective national defence effort to achieve the 
defeat of Nazi Germany. 

(7) The C.1 O. affiliates and their members 
should initiate a program of calling upon their 
Congressmen; state and local Representatives, 
and all groups in their communities to request 
the President of the United States to estab- 
lish the Murray Industrial Council program. 


In the discussion on this resolution President 
Murray gave a detailed analysis of the In- 
dustry Council Program which was ,prepared 
and submitted to the President of the United 
States as a means of aiding national defence 
by greater production in essential war 
materials. The substitute resolution was 
unanimously adopted. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Among the recommendations contained in 
other adopted resolutions were: 


Adjustment of al] labour disputes on a 
voluntary basis through collective bargaining 
machinery established in wage agreements and 
“to utilize to the utmost degree the mediation 
facilities of the government in an effort to 

achieve a successful prosecution of the national 
defence program of the United States’. 

Support of the National C.I.O. Committee for 
British and Allied Relief. 

Full participation in the political life of the 
United States. 

Endorsing the demands of the railway labour 
brotherhoods and railway unions for wage 
increases. 

Development of a strong consumer co-opera- 
tive movement in the United States. 

Commending the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court which restored the anti- 
trust laws to their intended purpose. 

Condemning “the resort to wire tapping by 
the Department of Justice and opposing legisla- 
tion which would sanction the use of wire 


tapping”. 

Demanding Federal inspection of all non- 
ferrous mines, mills and smelters. 

Overtime pay for Government employees 


working over 40 hours per week. 

Calling on the Navy Department to grant a 
25 per cent wage increase to its navy yard 
engineers and office personnel. 

Pledging every assistance to Great Britain 
and Canada and all their allies in their present 
struggle against. Hitler although the convention 
noted “with regret, and disfavour the frequent 
and unjustified attacks on the C.I.0. and its 
affiliated unions, in some sections of the press of 
the Dominion of Canada”. 
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Condemning “all manifestations of racial 
and religious discrimination”. 

Calling upon the Government to determine 
the number of apprenticeship workers required 
to be trained and type of training necessary for 
defence needs and that the training program be 
carried on only with the participation of organ- 
ized labour. 


Supporting collective bargaining rights of 
Government employees. 
Recommending an _ extensive “organizing 


drive” among employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment of the United States. 


Pressing for national and local rent control 
legislation. 

Immediate adoption of a full-scale public 
housing program. 


Extension of educational facilities for young 
people during and after the emergency period. 
_Establishment of an effective price control 
bill without including wage control provisions. 


Support of a national health program. 

Endorsing the Defence Savings Program and 
urging affiliated bodies, locals and members to 
purchase Defence Saving Bonds. 


Abolition of the poll tax. 


Establishing contact with the representatives 
of the free democratic trade union movements 
throughout the world to insure the closest 
possible co-operation of organized workers in all 
countries in the present struggle against 
Hitlerism and to further insure that “organ- 
ized labour shall be prepared to participate 
in the formulating of a lasting peace that will 
guarantee political freedom, industrial demo- 
cracy, economic security and opportunity”. 


The acceptance of union-shop principle as a 
practical means of contributing to harmonious 
relationships between employers and employees. 

Protesting against the policy of the National 
Labour Relations Board for its alleged refusal 
to recognize the necessity for the establishment 
of the employer-wide industrial type of bar- 
gaining unit in basic and mass production 
industries. 


Protesting “the action taken and the policy 
pursued by the Secretary of Labour in refusing 
to afford appropriate representation to the 
C.I.0. in connection with the I.L.0O. and its 
conferences”. 


Supporting the United Mine Workers of 
America_in its effort to “stabilize the mining 
industry on the basis of a union shop and 
uniform agreement covering commercial and 
captive mines”. 


Election of Officers 


The officers elected were: President Philip 
Murray (United Mine Workers of America), 
Washington, D.C.; Vice-Presidents, Sherman 
H. Dalrymple (United Rubber Workers of 
America), Akron, Ohio; Joseph Curran (Na- 
tional Maritime Union), New York, N.Y.; 
Emil Rieve (Textile Workers’ Union of 
America), New York, N.Y.; Reid Robinson 
(International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers), Denver, Colo.; Frank 
Rosenblum (Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
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of America), New York, N.Y.; R. J. Thomas 
(United Automobile Workers Union), Detroit 
Mich.; Secretary-treasurer, James ~- Carey 
(United Electrical, Radio” and Machine 
Workers’ of America) Washington, DC. 

The executive board of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations consists of one repre- 
sentative from each of the affiliated central 
organizations. 


The International Labour Code 


The International Labour Office, Montreal, 
has issued The International Labour Code, 
1939. On the fly-leaf of the volume, it is 
described as a systematic arrangement of the 
conventions and recommendations adopted 


by the International Labour Conference 
in the years 1919-1939, together with 
appendices embodying other standards of 


social policy framed by the International 
Labour Organization. 

In the preface it is stated that “ The framing 
of the so-called International Labour Code was 
one of the main functions and achievements 
of the International Labour Conference 
during the twenty years between the first 
and second world wars. How much of this 
achievement will survive the world upheaval 
cannot be foreseen in the heat of the conflict; 
but when the attempt to build up ‘a stable 
international peace based upon co-operation in 
pursuit of social justice for all peoples every- 
where’ is renewed, as it must and will be with 
a vigour unprecedented in the past, it will be 
important to start with a clear conception 
both of the nature and considerable extent 
of the success achieved by the International 
Labour Conference in framing a _ interna- 
tional labour code’ during the years from 
1919 to 1939, and of the important limitations, 
in scope, effectiveness, and probable perma- 
nence, of what was accomplished during those 
years.” 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor has issued a Special 
Bulletin (No. 3) entitled Safety Clothing for 
Women in Industry. At the conclusion of 
the booklet a list is given indicating the 
particular clothing and personal equipment 
necessary in cases of exposure to listed 
hazards. Copies of this pamphlet (price 
10 cents each) may be obtained from the 
United States Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D.C. 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COMMISSION 


First Meeting of National Employment Committee—Employer Registra- 
tion—Unemployment Insurance Fund—Report of Employment 
and Claims Offices—Employment Conditions at 
end of November 


a Beg first meeting of the National Employ- 
ment Committee established under Sec- 
tion 90 of the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
was held in Ottawa on November 18. Section 
90 of the Act provides that the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission “shall establish a Com- 
mittee to be called the National Employment 
Committee, for the purpose of advising and 
assisting the Commission in carrying out the 
purposes of the Employment Service.” 
Members of the Committee are:— 

Tom Moore, President of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada, Chairman. 

A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, President of the 
Canadian Congress of Labour. 

Carl Berg, Edmonton, formerly President 
of the Edmonton Trades and Labour 
Council, President of the Alberta 
Federation of Labour. 

E. R. Complin, Montreal, Manager of In- 
dustrial Relations, Canadian Industries 
Limited. 

Ivor Lewis, Toronto, Staff Superintendent 
of the T. Eaton Co. Ltd. 

J. C. G. Herwig, Ottawa, Assistant General 
Secretary of the Canadian Legion. 


Mrs. Florence F. Martel, Montreal, 
Official of the League of Women’s 
Rights, and 


George S. Hougham, Toronto, Dominion 
Secretary, Retail Merchants’ Association 
of Canada. 

Secretary of the Committee is Ray Brown, 
In Charge of Publicity for the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


The Committee was welcomed by the Acting 
Chairman of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, Mr. A. MacNamara. Commis- 
sioners R. J. Tallon and Allan Mitchell spoke 
briefly. After Mr. Moore had taken the 
chair and pointed out that the Committee 
had no administrative functions, but that its 
purpose was to assist the Commission in an 
advisory capacity, a general discussion 
ensued as to the nature of the duties which 
it would perform. It was agreed that the 
National Committee should be informed by 
the Commission of problems on which its ad- 
vice was desired, and also that the National 
Committee should suggest to the Commission 
points which might be helpful in connection 
with the functioning of the Employment Ser- 
vice. 


The Committee, while of the opinion that 
it would be inadvisable to increase its num- 
bers, agreed to recommend to the Com- 
mission the addition of one more member who 
could speak authoritatively for the Canadian 
Welfare Council. This recommendation was 
made in view of the well-known connection 
of the Council with matters concerning em- 
ployment and unemployment and because of 
the special character of this body as a 
national clearing house for all phases of social 
welfare and related activities, during many 
years. 

Considerable time was devoted to a dis- 
cussion respecting functions of the national 
and regional committees and the methods 
which might be adopted in establishing 
regional committees as provided by the Act. 
The Committee agreed to recommend to the 
Commission that nominations for membership 
on the regional committees should be made by 
responsible bodies within their respective 
regions and should be obtained through the 
parent bodies of such organizations where 
these exist. A list of the appropriate national 
organizations from which to request nomina- 
tions for the regional committees was drafted 
at the meeting. 

The Committee selected E. R. Complin of 
Montreal who represents the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce as Vice-Chairman and 
also appointed an Executive Committee com- 
posed of the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman, 
and J. C. G. Herwig of Ottawa, who represents 
the Canadian Legion. This Executive Com- 
mittee was given power to act during periods 
between meetings. 

The next meeting of the Committee will 
take place early in March. 


Staff Training Schools 


British Columbia Training School 


Under the direction of James H. McVety, 
Regional Superintendent for British Columbia, 
a training school for the staff of the Van- 
couver office was held on eight evenings be- 
tween August 25 and September 12, 1941. 
While there had been training schools at Head 
Office in Ottawa previous to this date, the 
Vancouver Training School was the first to be 
held under the direction of regional officers of 
the Commission. 

Participating in the training course, in addi- 
tion to Mr. McVety, were the following 
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officers of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission: 

H. C. Hudson, Supervisor of Placement 
Operations, Ottawa. 

Wm. McKinstry, Assistant Regional Super- 
intendent. 

D. J. Stephenson, Chief Revenue Inspector. 

Robert K. Paton, Regional Insurance Officer. 

T. Parkinson, Travelling Supervisor. 


Lectures and discussions on the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, the Manual of Instruction 
on Local Office Operation and Regulations were 
carefully studied and the staff of the Local 
Employment and Claims Office and the Insur- 
ance Book Distribution staff evinced a keen 
interest in the course. j 


The course was also attended by C. H. Banks 
and James K. Trecarten, newly appointed 
managers of the New Westminster and Nelson 
offices respectively. 


Quebec Regional Training School . 

The regional training school for the province 
of Quebec was held in Montreal from Novem- 
ber 24 to November 29, 1941. E. A. Dionne, 
the newly appointed Regional. Superintendent 
for the province, acted as chairman of the 
training school. 

The Quebec regional staff located at Mont- 
real were responsible for organizing the school. 
Speakers included E. A. Dionne, L. M. Lym- 
burner and F. R. Clarke, Assistant Regional 
Superintendents, M. Guay, Regional Insurance 
Inspector, L. V. Prefontaine, Assistant Regional 
Insurance Inspector, J. H. Tellier, Insurance 
Inspector, and Mrs. M. G. Anderson of the 
Montreal Employment and Claims Office. 

Commissioners R. J. Tallon and Allan M. 
Mitchell welcomed members of the school to 
the staff of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission. 


A number of officers from the Head Office 
staff at Ottawa were present at the school. Dr 
Allon Peebles, Executive Director, E.C. Des- 
ormeaux, Secretary, V. C. Phelan, Chief Em- 
ployment Officer, R. G. Barclay, Chief Insur- 
ance Officer, W. K. Rutherford, Employment 
Advisor, Ray Brown, in charge of Publicity for 
the Commission, J. E. Beauvais, Insurance 
Officer, F. J. Altimas, Insurance Inspector, and 
Dr. E. P. Laberge of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion spoke on different subjects related to job 
placement and unemployment insurance. 


Colonel Gagnon of.the Department of Pen- 
sions and National Health spoke on the 
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“Placement of Handicapped Workers and 
Veterans,” and Dr. H. Bois discussed the 
“Placement of Farm Labour.” 


One of the interesting features of the course 
was the panel discussion on “The Public and 
the Unemployment Insurance Act.” The panel 
included Commissioners R. J. Tallon and Allan 
M. Mitchell, Mrs. F. F. Martel of the League 
for Women’s Rights, Guy Poliquin, Concilia- 
tion Officer of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion, A. Charpentier, President of the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada, 
R. Trepanier, J. P. Vallerand, R. G. Barclay, 
E. A. Dionne, L. M. Lymburner, F. R. Clarke, 
M. Guay, and L. V. Prefontaine, with Dr. 
E. P. Laberge as chairman. 


Employer Registration 


The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
reports that 147,895 employers had registered 
up to November 29, 1941, for the purposes of 
Unemployment Insurance. The following 
figures show the registration by regions on 
that date. 


Employer 

Region Registration 
Batien Columbia .ases <csigahe- 11,203 
PPOAUO SS. Lyris dxyaunaten tak Abie si 29,717 
aA TAR tous ass) HONE We A ee oc oes 58,789 
Chee Uli. eda geek see Hen 37,874 
Mia wiiMes ides wre eee 10,312 
MAO AL ie tigre wey hi es seat os 147,895 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


On December 2, 1941, the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund had received a total of $19,- 
548 766.60 from .contributions made for July, 
August, September, October and part of Nov- 
ember, and from interest to September 1 on 
reserves invested in government bonds. 


Statements of Receipts to December 2, 1941. 


Bulk payments. . 2.60.6... $ 3,597,890 56 
WleetereCredits: . ...a.< iv ae Gare wi 2,453,709 07 
Unemployment Insurance 

ATR OS | stip Pele ee eeiet ae 10,226,585 87 


Governments’s Contribution. 3,254,062 80 
Interest on Investments to 


September 1, 1941......... 16,500 00 


Miscellaneous Receipts...... 18 30 
Total Receipts......... ,. $19,548,766 60 
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Report of Employment and Claims Offices for October, 1941 


Average daily placements effected by the 
offices of the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission during the month of October, 1941, 
showed a decrease of nearly one per cent when 
a comparison was made with the report for 
September, 1941, and of 6 per cent when com- 
pared with the daily average registered by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the corresponding month a year ago. 
’ While the daily average during October was 


slightly less than in September, place- 
ments effected were somewhat greater 
owing to the fact that there were more 


working days in the later period. In compari- 


son with the previous month, farming, manu- 


facturing and construction and maintenance 
showed decreases in employment, but this 
recession was slightly more than offset by gains 
in logging, services, mining, transportation and 
trade. When a comparison was made with 
October, 1940, a loss was again reported in 
construction and maintenance, which was very 
substantial, in farming, which was more 
moderate in volume and in transportation, 
minor only. Gains were registered in manu- 
facturing, services, mining, trade and’ logging, 
none of which was outstanding. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
‘employment since January, 1939, as reported 
by the ratio of vacancies notified and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, compilations being made 
semi-monthly. It will be noted from the 
graph that the curve of vacancies in relation to 
applications was downward throughout the 
month, while that of placements, although 
showing a downward course during the first 
half, recovered about one point during the 
latter half; nevertheless, the levels reached by 
both curves were higher than those recorded at 
the close of October last year. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 72:3 
during the first half and 68-1 during the second 
half of, October, 1941, in comparison with the 
ratios of 68-8 and 65-2 during the correspond- 
ing periods of 1940. The ratios of placements 
to each 100 applications during the periods 
under review were 66:2 and 67:1, as compared 
with 62-8 and 61:3 during the corresponding 
month of 1940. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
by employers to the offices of the Commission 
throughout Canada during October, 1941, was 
1,966, as compared with 2,065 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 2,150 in October a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 2,804, in compari- 


son with 2,690 in September, 1941, and with 
3,213 during October last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Commission during 
October, 1941, was 1,870, of which 1,169 were 
in regular employment and 701 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,886 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in October a year ago, 
averaged 1,992 daily, consisting of 1,342 in 
regular and 650 in casual employment. 

During the month of October, 1941, the 
offices of the Commission referred 49,407 
persons to employment and effected a total 
of 48,599 placements. Of these, the placements 
in regular employment were 30,385, of which 
24,186 were of men and 6,199 of women, while 
placements in casual work totalled 18,214. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 32,364 for men and 18,734 for women, a 
total of 51,098, while applications for work 
numbered 72,897, of which 47,285 were from 
men and 25,612 from women. Reports for 
September, 1941, showed 51,603 positions avail- 
able, 67,239 applications made and 47,130 place- 
ments effected, while in October, 1940, there 
were recorded 55,895 vacancies 83,525 applica- 
tions for work and 51,789 placements in regular 
and casual employment. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected by Employment Offices, each year, 
from January, 1931 to date:— 





Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

1980 ar eee 175,632 295,876 471,508 
10325: See Se Aa Ma reel 198, 443 352,214 
TOSS8 cee peace e 170,576 181,521 352,097 
JOSS ee aS Begone, Bas 223,564 182,527 406,091 
POSS oor a, eee ares 226,345 127,457 353 , 802 
108 GC. eS ee. 217,931 113,519 331,450 
TOS TVs tan hea aaee oe 275,300 114, 236 389,536 
LOSS) Wee Seat etna derosts ahs 256, 134 126,161 382,295 
NOS Git sae ee Re eee 242,962 141,920 384,882 

QA) ee pete te cneer 320,090 155,016 475,106 
1941 (10 months)...... 266,421 163, 402 429 , 823 


\ 
Nova Scoria 


During the month of October, 1941, positions 
offered through Employment and Claims offices 
in Nova Scotia were 5 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and more than 33 per cent 
below the corresponding month of last year. 
Decreases were also reported in placements of 
nearly 10 per cent when compared with Sep- 
tember and of over 36 per cent in comparison 
with October, 1940. The decrease in place- 
ments from October of last year was due to 
a substantial reduction in building construc- 
tion; although work in this group was quite 
active, it was much below that of October, 
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1940, when large National Defence projects 
were under way. This decline was partly offset 
by important gains in services, farming and 
manufacturing. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing 218; logging 
114; farming 267; construction and mainten- 
ance 590; trade 91; and services 1,275 of which 
1,049 were of household workers. During the 
month 988 men and 149 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


Orders received from employers at New 
Brunswick offices during October called for 6 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of over 2 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in the Province of Quebec 
during October when compared with the pre- 
ceding month and of nearly 3 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were nearly 12 per cent 
higher than in September and nearly 9 per 
cent above those of October, 1940. When com- 
paring placements by industrial divisions with 
October of last year, a substantial increase is 


indicated in services but was offset by a corre- 


sponding loss in construction and maintenance. 
Fairly large gains were reported in manufac- 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
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Vacancies - - 
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month, but over 10 per cent fewer than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was an increase of over 2 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with September, but a 
decrease of over 16 per cent in comparison 
with October, 1940. Placements under con- 
struction and maintenance were considerably 
fewer than in October of last year and smaller 
declines were reported in logging and services, 
but there were small increases in trade and 
manufacturing. Industrial divisions in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month were manufacturing 39; construc- 
tion and maintenance 123; trade 78; and ser- 
vices 855, of which 540 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 150 of men and 57 of women. 
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turing and logging and a somewhat smaller 
advance in mining. Other changes included a 
moderate decline in transportation and a small 
loss in farming. Placements by industrial divi- 
sions included manufacturing 1,305; logging 
4213; mining 123, transportation 1,250; con- 
struction and maintenance 2,418; trade 141 and 
services 6,466, of which 5,411 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 8,254 men and 2,482 
women placed in regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


Positions offered through Employment and 
Claims Offices in Ontario during October called 
for nearly 3 per cent fewer workers than in the 
preceding month and nearly 17 per cent fewer 
than in the corresponding month of last year. 
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REPORT OF EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1941 





; (Concluded) 
Vacancies 

Offices Regis- 

Reported | Unfilled tered 

during end of during 

period period period 
Nova Scotianes:. Pasa oscurceceak She 2,702 190 2,786 
Vali ax te Aee s eke cs denani esis hee oer 1,409 190 1,406 
ENON EL VaLO Oh Lk GRPL dic tects hare alee 483 0 521 
IN GW. GIASZO Wha: vec idues cee rire etar 585 0 583 
(SNAG sl epigalylen, cour ieninR oct a Nba Page 275 0 276 
New Brunswick..................... 1,233 80 1,249 
Chatham ee ten Aen ean ae 82 0 82 
Mon cboniy bhi. ce Te BI Ee as 75 658 
SALE OLD. hehe ivrt meats Weert Staite 438 5 509 
Ouehees oo MER, a he 17,377 4,260 23,670 
CNLCOULIL nh ee ae Goh ouan tan: 757 325 592 
USP s:c Re ra ei atte: 6! toga ve cen 227 0 444 
LUTE awrite Bae ante ae ela eee anes 717 15 1,308 
a TUG le arene ee ete leet ener ne 2,425 TBS TVE 1,695 
VISE es a Ws ROG 9 ak 8 GOR es Ra 57 92 471 
(Wiatane ate ata nC cee ao ee at cate i aA 608 123 915 
Montreal: sete ts oceans aa eae 6,657 1,592 7,733 
Quebec Saher Pee a eta. 7am 1,906 ODe 5,930 
TROUT Oy MeCN eS SA ie Ue av 937 6 1,005 
Pherprookew sno ch was ne es wea ae 500 46 593 
‘Mhetford Mines vee co ke ae a 279 85 373 
PhTeS RIVETS). ean eke a ate tetetare 1,923 98 2) 151 
PVG OREN A PA AAO TRL 384 59 460 
OnCanlo: 72 Pee ote eee act ine 16,586 %, 060 23,942 
Barrie ak. tree Co Ces Dee ae, els 156 1 132 
Belleville yee ie ll ay al tae ee 271 0 370 
IBRAMCLOLG yee lees eine ce cane hae 101 19 195 
Chats Ye Ae PU PAE Ls OReRES eaten 264 1 334 
Ort Walliamany: Sayre oie ens wane raeet 640 384 655 
(EE h sue aii UURra ey Yet aie ak opin Wt Se 185 295 217 
Guel pis hay aie ee ie ea end eae 134 28 302 
ami] ton! iy Soe ys aon eine ae ee 1,257 80 1,909 
FROROTA, jetta dearer trations aa aoa 118 0 183 
Me stony suse eRe, Gea n Ne 402 92 483 
TRILGHONOT Rig eh ee ss tec I 420 0 525 
LBA Ve Rt aia A nl) WARE A 35 a, I HB CSO 66 0 137 
OMG OMNIA titty Rs. | SME ane AUR 532 63 834 
ING Wel OFONGONS tae et cpthk cheieal a SA lobe 150 276 310 
Niagara iM alse cs tule slats ad Goa sai. 264 52 278 
North ‘Bayan am ate. ob siya an Ban Be 512 135 553 
OPV NRE MN abe tHe GN WENDY OR sree tan ae 1 RO BAL be 2,856 
OCCA WET Aten Oe vee deat ee tare 914 175 1,356 
Owen Sound. artim ete ieee 159 0 181 
Rem bTOKe/ Map iecase Me inale ee elal ee aes lenrs 418 6 621 
Peter boroush eae vec le aeroae ts 234 12 319 
POPE CA GUE eee ee i ey cal iimiely Tie 1,109 21 987 
St, (Catharines see ee ee eee 585 72 830 
tcl RONPAR ir se INR, ae Scrat ge 100 ye. 100 
SIEHOSUE HAAN sh a Ment Me Vi MAMA a RAUL OT Es Ns 225 21 252 
Paultsce Maney ey emo e Lee 479 214 412 
BITE COG Sy re reer Lee een ian 137 0 182 
PULA tlOr eel es sie nar eee aed ta ay. 403 0 529 
DuaGburry iP ee hoes eels mene): ee 700 (il 460 
TTI INS | Maced eben < Ghee a ee Res haan 467 150 729 
MOLONTOS, aks ae ete coke cle eae 231d 30 4,742 
Wella Glad itor Ace cole eee epee yn |e 397 120 528 
WANG SORA Speers Loh Sane olen east ee mita eee 603 60 973 
WiGOdStOCK ison AWE cite cena eam tar 333 10 468 
Manitoba goths ccs a ede oe 3,219 28 6,992 
STAN GON ey otek oes ee ome 194 28 239 
Dauphin “yee £2 es. ess 225 0 251 
Portage la Prairie. 2 Axis. eee. | 156 0 167 
Winn Nemeth at! ain oye nnioney 2,644 0 6,335 
Saskatchewan....................... 2,437 249 2,872 
Hstevan enon. laser ene eee ee 219 41 149 
MOOS ea Wirlc is ihe ce ead ae 376 16 452 
North Battlotord sa: 2 oe ee 30 17 34 
PrincesAl bert sec seo sake caer 267 54 274 
RO GIN et Hy Beak hl PAO ee 531 61 731 
askatoonet se ae cw ee oa) i 270 4 264 
Swit Currents eae ee eee hee 184 28 342 
Wey burneiis. 2a aes ee 389 18 342 
ODEON E: as) cha eb hohe ee SME 171 10° 284 





Applicants 
Placed 
Referred 
to 

vacancies| Regular | Casual 
2,582 1,137 1,445 
1,239 625 614 
483 81 402 
585 296 289 
275 135 140 
1,156 207 949 
82 22 60 
636 142 494 
438 43 395 
16,673 10,736 5,279 
41 372 7 
227 226 1 
858 837 21 
1, 608 1,522 86 
52 47 0 
939 833 106 
6,386 2521 3,930 
1,985 1,306 596 
970 937 26 
523 333 119 
258 204 10 
2,086 1,271 740 
36 327 37 
15,479 9,879 5,492 
116 112 2 
270 Veil 33 
79 53 26 
284 162 122 
656 324 332 
182 156 26 
139 77 35 
1, 260 553 707 
116 71 45 
387 332 55 
448 296 151 
66 47 19 
547 244 281 
149 99 50 
265 209 54 
459 386 73 
1, 487 1,148 344 
748 313 381 
180 - 49 131 
354 286 68 
224 170 54 
984 872 112 
546 301 245 
100 73 27 
210 65 145 
lit 184 93 
138 91 47 
419 399 20 
307 284 28 
465 312 153 
2,284 965 1,319 
394 390 4 
607 364 243 
332 260 72 
3,674 2,024 1,643 
224 149 68 
284 266 18 
156 97 59 
3,010 1 ol2 1,498 
2,499 1,633 864 
135 131 4 
372 185 185 
11 tf 4 
222 99 123 
615 394 221 
267 147 120 
304 264 40 
341 278 63 
232 128 104 


Regular 
place- 
ments 
same 
period 

1940 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT AND CLAIMS OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1941 

















Vacancies 

Offices Reported | Unfilled 

during end of 

period period 
Albertans: eee ee 3,830 172 
Calla airiyen ciel tein Ota Sane et tae 1,881 36 
4 Dy uaa sie) Arey eA ete aie Ra oI) 14 4 
a IMOnton ase a eek eee, see 1,330 77 
direvel Nove (okutepey "With aRaeny we epoca Se, 420 37 
Medreineitlaterctck.. oko eee 185 18 
British Columbia.................... 3,664 ral 
MEAN OOP See ae cies c ate ee 83 0 
INITIO oe Hees Lar UO eben 146 4 
ING IS OTM Se We Beco ol eine dae 9 40 26 
ING WHIVeStIMInsters. (het iace. ae ee 147 8 
- Penticton...... eS I AE ERE 196 0 
Prince George ns in hae ee ee Be 16 0 
IPTINCOMEVUDET Gs ae ie te ae eR ee 257 0 
WMernOn nel: Se Bee dso. ke « ES: 6 0 
Wan Colyer te. hhcr 2 oe aye cates 1,307 33 
WACTONIAS eee kee ee ee 1,466 0 
Canada wire or: eh ae NEE eek 51,098 7,110 
IGS) GR A eles Re Ae ec SP Oa 32,364 4,092 
WOmenbriie te" ler eg ee TMA eel ed 18,734 3,018 


* 5 placements effected by office now closed. 


There was a decrease of 1 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with September and of 
over 15 per cent in comparison with October, 
1946. Although the decline in placements 
from October of last year was not large for 
the province as a whole, there were changes of 
considerable importance in industrial groups, 
the most important being decreases in construc- 
tion and maintenance, farming, logging and ser- 
vices and an increase in manufacturing. 
Moderate advances were also reported in min- 
ing, transportation and trade. Placements by 
industrial divisions included manufacturing 
3,296; logging 1,375; farming 644; mining 457; 
transportation 606; construction and mainten- 
ance 3,539; trade 710 and services 4,710, of 
which 2,933 were of household workers. During 
the month 7,863 men and 2,016 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at offices in Manitoba during 
October, were 8 per cent fewer than in the 
preceding month, but over 7 per cent above 
those of the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decrease of more than 1 per cent 
in placements when compared with Septem- 
ber, but an increase of over 17 per cent in 
comparison with October, 1940. Placements 
in farming and construction and maintenance 
showed marked declines when compared with 
October of last year, but these losses were 
more than offset by gains in all other groups, 
the most important of which were in services, 
logging, manufacturing and trade. Industrial 








Applicants Regular 
aa Un- place- 
egis- |) Roferred Placed placed ments 
Biisop a6 end of same 
pablod vacancies| Regular | Casual period Pp an 
5,033 3,691 2,829 859 1,483 3,102 
2,470 1,701 1, 245 456 642 1,219 
23 1 9 4 6 95 
1,760 1,348 1,079 264 596 1,350 
518 463 378 85 96 246 
262 siya 118 50 143 192 
6,353 3,653 1,940 1,683 2,787 1,917 
102 82 71 11 39 62 
183 143 127 16 166 586 
47 Ly 9 4 40 23 
152 147 (he 75 176 83 
239 200 49 151 0 31 
19 8 8 0 14 1 
ae 257 227 30 16 65 
2 2 0 Osh aaron 
3,162 1337) 534 777 1,428 486 
2,174 1, 460 841 619 908 580 
72,897 49,407 30,385 18,214 41,756 34,899* 
47, 285 31,660 24,186 7,380 26, 152 28, 687 
25, 612 17,747 6,199 10,834 15, 604 6,212 





divisions in which most of the placements 
were effected were manufacturing 310; logging 
626; mining 445; construction and maintenance 
538; trade 143; and services 1,500, of which 
928 were of household workers. There were 
1,721 men and 303 women placed in regular 
employment. 
SASKATCHEWAN 


Orders received from employers at Saskatche- 
wan offices during October called for nearly 
9 per cent fewer workers than in the pre- 
ceding month, but 3 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month of last year. There 
was a decrease of over 4 per cent in place- 
ments when compared with September, but 
an increase of nearly 7 per cent in comparison 
with October, 1940. Placements by industrial 
groups showed small changes only when com- 
pared with October of last year, but in all 
divisions, except trade and construction and 
maintenance, there were increases, the largest 
being in manufacturing and farming. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included manu- 
facturing 215; farming 457; construction and 
maintenance 617; transportation 78; and ser- 
vices 1,020, of which 622 were of householders 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
1,280 of men and 353 of women. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of 22 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through Em- 
ployment Offices in Alberta during October 
when compared with the preceding month, 
but a decrease of nearly 8 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
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year. Placements were nearly 26 per cent 
higher than in September, but nearly 8 per 
cent fewer than in October, 1940. Placements 
in farming and logging were considerably below 
those of October last year, but these declines 
were offset in part by moderate increases in 
manufacturing and services and smaller gains 
in trade and construction and maintenance. 
Other changes were of minor importance only. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were manufacturing 229; logging 381; farming 
1,369; construction and maintenance 487; 
trade 114; and services 1,023, of which 673 
were of household workers. There were 2,401 
men and 428 women placed in regular employ- 
ment. 
BritisH COLUMBIA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at offices in British Columbia 
during October, were nearly 13 per cent less 
favourable than in the preceding month and 
nearly 8 per cent below the corresponding 
month of last year. Decreases were also re- 
ported in placements of over 10 per cent in 
comparison with September and of nearly 9 
per cent when compared with October, 1940. 
A large decrease under construction and main- 
tenance was responsible for the decline in 
placements from October of last year and 
there were small contractions also in trans- 
portation and trade. These loses were largely 
offset by a fairly substantial increase in manu- 
facturing and moderate advances in services, 
logging and farming. Placements by indus- 
trial divisions included manufacturing 962; 
farming 202, transportation 123, construction 
and maintenance 634; and services 1,487, of 
which 1,064 were of household workers. There 
were 1,529 men and 411 women placed in 
regular employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of October, 1941, the 
Employment and Claims offices made 30,385 
placements in regular employment, 17,089 
of which were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
vicinity of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter, 1,807 were allowed 
the reduced transportation rate granted by 
the Canadian Passenger Association, 1,015 
going to centres within the same province as 
the despatching office and 792 to other prov- 
inces. The reduced transportation rate, which 
is 2-5 cents per mile with a minimum fare 
of $4, is granted by the railway companies 
to bona fide applicants at the employment 
offices, who may desire to travel to distant 
employment, for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 


. granted 


Transfers at the reduced rate in Quebec 
numbered 376, of which 42 were provincial 
and 334 interprovincial, all being for bush- 
men. Of the former, 38 travelled from Mont- 
real and 4 from Thetford Mines to La Tuque. 
Interprovincially, Hull despatched 39 men to 
Sudbury, 58 to Pembroke, 28 to Sault Ste. 
Marie and 5 to Port Arthur, while Montreal 
sent 204 to Sault Ste. Marie. Offices in 
Ontario issued 773 reduced rate certificates, 
entirely provincial, this movement, for the 
most part, assisting workers in the logging 
and mining districts of the province. Of the 
offices transferring men within their respective 
zones, Fort William shipped 48 bushmen, 5 
cooks, 3 cookees, one blacksmith, one teamster, 
one graderman, one bulldozer operator, one 
foreman and 9 highway labourers; Port Arthur 
202 bushmen, 6 cooks, 7 cookees, 5 timber 
cruisers, 4 truck drivers, 4 tractor operators, 
4 jack hammermen, one carpenter, one elec- 
trician, one night watchman, one scaler, one 
laundry man, one blacksmith, one harness re- 
pairman, one chambermaid, 6 mine labourers 
and 46 labourers for building and highway con- 
struction and Sudbury 97 bushmen, 4 cooks, 
4 cookees, one chore boy and one mine 
labourer. Of the foregoing offices, Fort 
William also sent to Sudbury one miner and 
one carpenter; Port Arthur to Sudbury, 148 
miners, 87 smeltermen and 10 mine labourers 
and Sudbury to Sault Ste. Marie, 16 railway 
labourers. In addition, North Bay transferred 
to Timmins 26 bushmen and one cookee and 
to Sudbury 9 bushmen, one blacksmith and 
one handyman. Pembroke forwarded to Sud- 
bury one setter and one grader and to Toronto 
one carpenter. Applicants taking advantage 
of the reduced transportation rate in Manitoba 
were 319 in number, 15 of whom were bound 
for provincial situations and 304 for em- 
ployment outside the province. Provincially, 
the Winnipeg office assisted in the desptach 
of 8 messmen for National Defence, 5 bush- 
men and one farm hand within its own zone, 
while Dauphin sent one bushman, to Winnipeg. 
The interprovincial movement also was from 
Winnipeg and included 167 bushmen, 18 
miners, 14 cookees, 5 cooks, one baker, one 
carpenter and 98 construction labourers going 
to Port Arthur. In Saskatchewan, 135 work- 
ers were transported to points outside the 
province, 29 bushmen travelling to Winnipeg 
and 39 to North Bay, all from Regina. York- 
ton sent to Winnipeg also, 67 sugar beet 
workers. Reduced rate certificates were 
in Alberta to 204 persons, 185 
journeying to provincial employment and 19 
to interprovincial, the entire movement 
emanating from Edmonton, except for one 
farm hand sent from Lethbridge to Medicine 
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Hat. From Edmonton to points within its 
own jurisdiction proceeded 145 bushmen, 6 
cooks, 5 cookees, 5 miners, one blacksmith, 
one saw filer, one waitress, one clerk, and 18 
labourers and to Calgary one machinist, while 
interprovincially 10 bushmen, 6 planermen and 
2 cookees went to Prince George and one 
boilermaker to Vancouver. 

Of the 1,807 persons who travelled by the 
reduced transportation rate during October, 
1,056 journeyed over the Canadian National 
Railways, 723 over the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, 27 over the Temiskaming and Northern 
Ontario Railway and one over the Northern 
Alberta Railway. 

In order to facilitate the movement of har- 
vest labour within the Prairie Provinces there 
was, in addition to the 2-5 cents rate re- 


Employment Conditions 


An earlier section of this report deals with 
the activities of Employment and Claims 
offices during the month of October, together 
with statistical summaries for that period. 
Later reports from these offices indicate that 
conditions at the end of November were as 
follows:— 

Farm work for the season was practically 
completed in the maritimes. Hay stacks.were 
being disposed of, as well as market produce 
and many Christmas trees were shipped. A 
steady demand existed for pulp cutters, but 
few were applying. The price offered for 
oysters was favourable, but that for smelts 
rather low, even though good catches of both 
were reported. Coal mines in the New Glas- 
gow area operated 6 days per week. All manu- 
facturing plants were very busy, seasonal 
output in some lines providing work for addi- 
tional employees. Suitable weather enabled 
building tradesmen to continue outside con- 
struction, while inside work also progressed 
steadily. Highway work was slowing down. 
Transportation was heavy and trade, both 
wholesale and retail, very good. Placements 
of domestics continued in the women’s depart- 
ment. 

Lumbering operations throughout the prov- 
ince of Quebec were much hampered by lack 
of labour, many requests for bushmen remain- 
ing unfilled. Great activity was shown in 
many manufacturing centres, particularly Chi- 
coutimi, Hull, Quebec and Three Rivers. At 
La Tuque, lack of material had forced a lay- 
off of some men engaged in repair work, and 
sash and door factories showed a decline from 
last month. At Matane, the Price Company 
had. ceased operations, but local factories were 
working normally. The output of the iron 
smelting industry at Montreal was high and 
textile and clothing production more active. 
In spite of the colder weather, and the result- 


ferred to above, a special harvest rate of 
1-5 cents per mile allowed by the railway 
companies to all applicants upon presentation 
of a certificate supplied by employment offices 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, the 
movement being confined entirely to the 
localities within their respective provinces. 
Under this arrangement a total of 865 workers 
was transferred during the harvesting season, 
179 by Manitoba, 61¥ by Saskatchewan and 
69 by Alberta. Of the entire number sent 
out, 213 travelled by the Canadian National 
Railways and 652 by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. A monthly report of this activity 
for Manitoba and Alberta has been given in 
the two previous issues of the Lasour Gazerre, 
figures for Saskatchewan not being available 
for publication at the time. 


at the End of November 


ing decline in building, tradesmen were still at 
work and construction and maintenance pro- 
jects would provide employment for some 
weeks; there was also a considerable demand 
for skilled and unskilled workers. Road work, 
too, continued. Transportation was very 
active, owing to shipments overseas. Trade, 
with the approach of the holiday season, show- 
ed improvement. Casual help was becoming 
more difficult to obtain, as thousands of men 
were being absorbed into war industries. 
Domestics in the women’s section, likewise, 
were scarce. 

There were still requests for experienced 
farm hands in Ontario, but somewhat fewer 
than in previous months. Calls for bushmen 
far exceeded the supply, although lumber 
workers were beginning to be more plentiful, 
as construction and road work slackened; 
many men also were brought in from the west 
to relieve the shortage. Mining was quiet. All 
firms engaged in war work were in full produc- 
tion, but requests for skilled mechanics of 
whom there is great need, continued. Except 
for a seasonally slack period in the motor 
industry at Oshawa, a slight slowing down in 
textiles plants at Guelph, and a few instances 
where staff reductions have been made owing 
to completion of contracts, nearly all manu- 
facturing concerns were busily engaged. At 
Chatham, the sugar beet run was almost com- 
pleted, however some of the men to be laid off 
would likely be absorbed by the tobacco com- 
panies. Construction was quieter . Applicants 
for general labour were steadily increasing, with 
fewer requests for this type of help, but the 
volume of employment for skilled tradesmen 
was steady, fine weather greatly aiding the 
final progress of contracts. On highways, main- 
tence crews continued work. Transportation 
on the Great Lakes, preceding the close of 
navigation, was exceedingly heavy. Trade was 
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fair. Competent restaurant and household 
help was in great demand in the women’s 
division and numerous calls were received for 
charwomen. Household domestics were diffi- 
cult to obtain, as so many women and girls 
preferred work in factories, where many already 
are employed. 

There was a slightly increased demand 
throughout the prairie provinces for stock 
feeders and choremen for winter work on the 
farms, with suitable applicants very scarce. 
Logging was active; also many bushmen were 
shipped to outside points. Mu£nes, lkewise, 
were busy and few miners unemployed. Manu- 
facturing plants worked steadily and oil devel- 
opment showed increased activity. Building 
construction progressed, although some pro- 
jects were held up for lack of material and few 
large contracts were being started. Railroads 
were handling hundreds of cars loaded with 
coal, wheat, live stock, flour, feeds, vegetables 
and goods manufactured from agricultural 
products. Trade was brisk, Christmas buying 
being reflected in the heavy turn-over of whole- 
sale business. In the women’s section place- 
ments were made in hotel and domestic ser- 
vice, as well as in clerical positions. 

Orders for farm hands in British Columbia 
were more promptly filled owing to the influx 
of men from the prairie provinces, however, 
this appeared to be of a temporary nature, as 


many of them were seeking work in the ship- 
yards, or other industrial plants. Figures re- 
leased for the first nine months of the year 
showed an all-time record had been established 
in lumber production, but despite these huge 
operations, there was no great movement of 
labour. Saw and shingle mills were very busy 
and arrangements were under way for large 
developments in the pulp and paper industry. 
Mining was active but few calls were received 
for men. The quota of herring for the Nanaimo 
area was increased from 30,000 to 35,000 tons, 
while salmon fishing was almost finished for 
the season. Lack of material held up some of 
the major building projects, but a few building 
tradesmen were requested, with ample men 
available for this class of work, the bulk 
of construction in the cities consisting of the 
the erection of homes and the labour turn- 
over small. Very little activity was noted in 
shipping and stevedoring at New Westminster, 
while at Vancouver and Victoria, there was no 
difficulty in placing highly skilled men. Con- 
tinued progress was reported in the shipyards 
and further expansion anticipated. Placements 
of women were made in domestic service, hotels 
and restaurants, but the number of orders 
received for household help far exceeded avail- 
able applicants, although the arrival of girls 
and women from the prairie provinces and from 
seasonal employment somewhat relieved the 
situation. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA 


Industrial Situation as Indicated in Reports of Employers, Trade Unions 
and Value of Building Permits 


N view of the transference of the functions 

of the Employment Service of Canada to 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission, in- 
formation formerly presented in this article 
concerning applications, vacancies and place- 
ments made by the offices of the Employment 
Service will now be found in the preceding 
article entitled “Activities of Unemployment 
Insurance Commission”, under the heading 
“Report of Employment and Claims Offices 
for the month of October 1941”. In this 
section information is given concerning the 
number of applications for work, existing 
vacancies and the number of placements made 
through the Employment Claims Offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. The 
latest available information concerning the 
employment situation in Canada is also given 
in another section, under the heading “Em- 
ployment Conditions at the end of November”, 

The accompanying information as to the 
employment situation in Canada is based upon 
reports from the following sources:— 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics receives 
reports each month from most of the larger 
employers of labour throughout Canada in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business, the returns 
being from firms employing fifteen workers 
or more. The number of firms so reporting 
October 1, was 12,720, the employees on 
their payrolls numbering 1,657,326, compared 
with 1,627,645 in the preceding month. 

The Department of Labour receives reports 
from the local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
October was 2,161 having an aggregate 
membership of 323,309 persons, 3-1 per cent 
of whom were without employment on Novem- 
ber 1. It should be understood that the report 
on the number of unemployed workers refers 
only to organized labour, definite figures not 
being available as to the number of unorgan- 
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ized workers who were without employment 
during the period reviewed. 

Recorded in the concluding section of this 
article and indicative of the employment 
situation in the building trades are the detailed 
statistics compiled by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics each month showing the value 
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of building permits granted and the value of 
building materials. 


During October the total value of build- 
ing permits granted in 58 of the larger muni- 
cipalities was $10,095,922 compared with a 
total of $8,466,440 in October, 1940. 


The Employment Situation at the Beginning of October, 1941, 
as Reported by Employers 


Industrial employment at the beginning of 
October showed its ninth consecutive advance 
in the longest period of uninterrupted expan- 
sion ever indicated in the record of nearly 
twenty-one years. The increase of 1-8 per cent 
at October 1 was larger than that reported at 
September 1, although it was smaller than the 
gain in any of the five months immediately 
preceding. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated data from 12,720 firms, whose staffs 
aggregated 1,657,326 persons at the date under 
review, as compared with 1,627,645 in the begin- 
ning of September. This increase of 29,681 
workers considerably exceeded the average at 
October 1 in the years since 1920, but was 
smaller than at that date in 1940. 


The crude index, based on the 1926 average 
as 100, rose from 162-7 at September 1, to a 
new high of 165-8 at October 1, when it was 
nearly 22 per cent above the October 1, 1940, 
figure of 136-2, the previous maximum for 
October. Since the expansion at the latest 
date was above the average at October 1 in 
the period, 1921-1940, the seasonally adjusted 
index showed a further gain, rising from 156-4 
at September 1, 1941, to a new all-time maxi- 
mum of 157-7 at October 1, 1941. 


In eleven of the preceding years of the 
record, the trend of employment at November 
1 has been downward, due to curtailment in 
the canning, construction and other seasonal 
industries. In the remaining years, when buoy- 
ancy in other divisions offset such downward 
movements, the gains, on the whole, have been 
relatively small, with three exceptions, namely, 
those in 1940, 1939, and 1935. The average 
change at the beginning of November in the 
period since 1920, has been a small decline, 
succeeded by larger losses at December 1 and 
January 1. It is therefore quite probable that 
the next report will show a stoppage in the 
upward climb of the curve of employment, or 
at any rate, a considerable diminution in the 
rate at which it has recently risen. 


As compared with September 1, 1941, there 
was further pronounced expansion in the per- 
sonnel of the co-operating manufacturing estab- 
lishments, which absorbed an additional 18,000 
employees. Although this general increase 
was considerably above normal in the experi- 


ence of the last twenty years, it was not so 
large as that reported at the same date in 
elther 1939 or 1940. The latest gain, which 
was the ninth recorded in as many months, 
was, with one exception, the smallest in this 
series; the exception is that at March 1. 

The greatest improvement at October 1 
over the preceding month was in iron and steel 
and vegetable food factories, in which the 
reported increases in the working forces aggre- 
gated approximately 7,400 and 6,500, respec- 
tively. Other large gains were in textile, 
chemical, non-ferrous metal and pulp and 
paper products. On the other hand, there were 
seasonal reductions in the animal food and 
lumber manufacturing industries. A compari- 
son of the statistics for the durable and the 
non-durable classes shows that the employ- 
ment in the former advanced by 1:5 per cent, 
while that in the latter increased by 2:6 per 
cent. The gain in the non-durable goods was 
largely seasonal in character. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging reported an important increase, which, 
however, was considerably smaller than that 
indicated at the beginning of October in either 
1939 or 1940. This may have been due in some 
areas to inability to obtain the required labour. 
In mining, trade and building and highway con- 
struction, the trend was definitely upward, 
while communications, transportation, railway 
construction and-maintenance and services re- 
ported curtailment. Except in transportation, 
these declines were of a seasonal character. 

An analysis of the situation in the various 
industries is given in rather greater detail, 
following the sections dealing with employ- 
ment in the provinces and cities. 


The Course of Wartime Employment 


The trend of employment in the months 
since the outbreak of hostilities has been almost 
uninterruptedly favourable, the only excep- 
tions to the general expansive movement being 
the seasonal losses indicated in the winter of 
1939-40, and the smaller reductions reported 
at December 1, 1940, and January 1, 1941. While 
the growth of manufacturing has been par- 
ticularly impressive in point of numbers 
absorbed into industry, the non-manufacturing 
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classes have also shared in the general activity. 
The index numbers of employment at the first 
of October, 1941, show increases in the twenty- 
five months, ranging from that of two per cent 
in construction to that of 188-6 per cent in 
logging. In manufacturing, the advance 


substantially to the productive capacity of 
industry. 

Within the manufacturing group, the most 
noteworthy growth in employment has been in 
the durable goods class, in which the co- 
operating producers have slightly more than 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of emvloyees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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amounted to 60:5 per cent and represented the 
addition of some 363,000 persons to the staffs 
of the co-operating establishments. In addi- 
tion, considerable numbers will also have been 
taken on by the smaller companies not included 
in these current surveys. The extension of 
working hours in many cases has also added 


1940 Auikck Peis D. 


doubled their personnel. The proportion that 
workers in this category constitute of the total 
number employed in all manufacturing indus- 
tries has risen from 400 per thousand at the 
opening of the war, to 496 per thousand at the 
beginning of October. 
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The non-durable goods have shown a growth 
in employment amounting to just over 36 per 
cent in the two years. A considerable part of 
this increase is due to the prevailing activity 
in the chemical industries, directly associated 
with the war effort. The gain in other branches 
of the non-durable class is of course largely 
due to the expanding demand for consumers’ 
goods resulting from the general increase in 
current purchasing power, but there has also 
been a substantially higher production of such 
goods for the use of the armed forces at home 
and abroad. 

The general increase in the non-manufactur- 
ing industries in the first twenty-five months 
of the war amounts to 16-6 per cent. In 
transportation, there has been a gain of 15-8 
per cent, while that in communications is 
slightly larger. Despite a slackening in work 
on the highways, employment in construction 
has gained by approximately two per cent. 
The number of persons on the staffs of the 


co-operating logging companies is about three 


times as great as that reported in the autumn 
of 1939. In mining, services and trade there 
have been gains of 8-5 per cent, 15-8 per cent 
and 19-3 per cent, respectively, in the twenty- 
five months. 

An analysis of the situation in the various 
provinces shows that, except in Saskatchewan, 
industrial activity at October 1, 1941, was at 
a much higher level than in the first month of 
war. The gains have ranged from that of 
22°6 per cent in Alberta, to 55-1 per cent in 
Nova Scotia; in Quebec and Ontario, the co- 
operating firms have increased their staffs by 
35°3 per cent and 48-4 per cent respectively. 
In Saskatchewan, curtailment in work on the 
highways has been largely offset by improve- 
ment in other industrial groups, there being, 
on the whole, little change in the level of em- 
ployment at October 1, 1941, as compared with 
September 1, 1939. 


TABLE I~EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS . 


Number of Persons Employed at Oct. 1 and at Sept. 1, 1941, by Establishments furnishing Statistics, and Earnings of these 
Employees in One Week in September and One Week in August. 


(The payroll figures are preliminary and are subject to revision.) 




















Number of Aggregate Weekly Average Per Capita 

Employees arnings reported for arnings in 

Geographical and Industrial Unit reported for One Week in One Week in 

October 1 September1) September. August Sept. August 

(a) Provinces $ $ $ $ 
Maritime Provimces................... ccceceaeeees 131,210 122,801 | 3,007,679 | 2,784,956 22-92 22-68 
iermeesHdwardilsland’. 0.58. eka). fie. Ma). 2,35 2,529 49,938 55,020 21-24 21-76 
INOVERSCOLIA aun Fislive dnsuas COR, UN. clei ora ad Nic s 78,564 73,497 | 1,825,347 | 1,699,916 23-23 23-13 
INGW HAEUNSWICkne ws Since iin coun ee ncte canes 50, 295 46,775 | 1,132,394 | 1,030,020 22-52 22-02 
GCacheewion Co ed. Ol. re 506,876 495,256 | 12,463,503 | 12,068,700 24-59 24-37 
COTRE EAD ho arrests cin ORNS AAT SM le Ara ereccresone fess 699,476 686,904 | 19,420,456 | 18,773,958 27°96 27°33 
Prairie Provinces....................... 181,764 184,296 | 4,932,377 | 4,911,169 27-14 26-65 
ManitoDpa Oia. ihn. JE Whos Senate ho Aid 84,699 85,601 | 2,296,664 | 2,285,049 27-12 26-69 
Saskatchewank felis. «aiciie TAL <6 cease 35, 634 36,693 919,558 940,989 25-81 25°64 
beRbasament cane ae, ore te Nat 61,431 - 62,002 dW ACG ta aa 1,685,131 27-94 27-18 
British Columbia............0..... 00... ccec eens 138,000 138,388 | 3,870,367 | 3,833,038 28°05 27-20 
SORA eee ie ee ae ee ere 1,657,326 | 1,627,645 | 43,694,382 | 42,371,821 26-36 26-03 

(b) Cities 
Montreal.. Be teehee a. ste co otk Chick RMA TMERT ETS Steers «. SE GSidioe 235,901 229,604 6,070,391 5, 842,423 25-73 25°45 
Gene Olives hanes ats ee nt ote ato eelonics vk . 25,495 25,821 559, 481 555,955 21-94 21-53 
POCOMUG Sater. s Beet ote Re Tt ee ene 209, 574 204, 766 5,812,704 5,487,471 27-74 26-80 
Ottawa Soe ORO CSCI ICED CHEIGRR Foc TACRR 8 oi = cache ek Gh CRORE Cre: eee 21,222 20,616 519, 747 482,659 24-49 23-41 
Hamilton ReMi set si ste, Vela mente ecto) Wr eiepnictisles atc o aie 56,605 55,696 1,664,595 15715208 29-41 28-32 
Windsor BAS ES RES er Fen MaDe: CRD Sic Rn foiiciceek wets 33, 038 33, 208 1,153,340 1,184, 660 34-91 35-67 
WEnniper. aay halite pun. aaa. lt dey epaeyen i 54,420 54,027 1,363,106 1,349,717 25-05 24-98 
VEEN CEG Set i RMAC baits wea oe ane ok ales 56,394 56,175 1,519,580 1,512,834 26-95 26-93 
(c) Industries 

Manufacturme.(. W004 20) GUL aero Wk ee 962,317 944,298 | 25,784,186 | 24,755,219 26-79 26°22 
POR LO BOOS bina aici tareebat cos. Waet tbat os os 467,715 461,049 | 13,784,491 | 18,213, 654 29-47 28-66 
Non-Durable POOU RS a Te OL Crees aloe shee 475,303 463,492 | 11,375,379 | 10,925,852 23-93 23-57 
Hlectric Light and Power.............0.eeeseeeees 19,299 19,757 624,316 615, 713 32-35 31-16 
OR IER. sisi ditty eoeiyeet coe oo Agi vaieacuveglely 5 ahers 51,621 41,421 973,083 798,079 18-85 19-27 
Mining. Beg al iia) sdatale eles intel CLC Ae aya ebavel Gietala tte oro. min wie sl melate ate ths 85,713 85,385 2,833,549 2,816,061 33-06 32-98 
Caommuatieationge sactv ss lasears «kes tos entade cael. a 27,117 27,259 742,221 720, 586 27-37 26-43 
Transportation eB de ct crle Tors [a olBbsa's tana (eva ep aaa tether 131, 292 133 , 369 4,308, 748 4,371,398 32-82 32-78 
Construction and Maintenance................00.05. 195, 244 193,364 | 4,616,766 | 4,499,741 23-65 23-27 
SERVIC OS ccd sare ater P58 oid che Bavceoters cutive deans awe ep bve pretty a 39,151 40,978 641,992 654,107 16-40 15-96 
BBN Node ck hinion vik une sere ea reece Ce Re cele 164, 871 161,571 3,793,837 3,756, 630 23-01 23-25 
Kight Leading Industries......................... 1,657,326 1,627,645 | 43,694,382 | 42,371,821 26°36 26-03 
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TABLE II—-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PROVINCES AND ECONOMIC AREAS 
(AVERAGE CALENDAR YEAR 1926=100) 
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Oct 192i eee 110-3 LOST | GAS Lae heh een Ree 
Oct 71928: vente. 118+8 DEA OP Aree ae Say Meelis eu 
Oot W929i oe 125-6 DZS EVE. tees RL a eM OT Stik ee 
Oct. TALOZ0Sae ee. 116-2 TG Del, Le AA Bec a ll beeees os 
Oyo ey Er Rey ae ee 103-9 UATE GH | Patiieee ae ai PEGI SER PMY aT Sa 
Cet 1932. ee 86-7 SPAS? Wo let ine ae hice Rue a tere 
OctwlsnGsswncencae 90-4 GCOSOUIRS Re PIE atte eee nye 
Oct Laisa ona. 100-0 1 GS ea) be ae a eee vial eet yal ee aE ea 
(OPA TR Ea 106-1 ELD EO WS: PRR Rds Meet Segoe 
Oct 710363... 42 110-1 LUO! Ree Ree epee Ne 
Oye ANG Ban hi vegan aes 125-7 134-9 100-6 132-7 159-5 
Oct: UA1938e ey. 4 116-7 114-5 106-6 124-4 102-8 
Octrsi21939. os. 121-7 117.9 103-2 130-5 103-4 
CB Ycs ahaa bap S41 i I 136-2 128-2 132-5 138-8 115-2 
Jane er i94a tise h ys 134-2 130-0 112-7 137-5 121-9 
eb. yl he attic ctoanevak 135-2 135-2 130-6 142-7 126-3 
Mar? Tastee oo 2 135-3 135-1 144-0 147-3 119-7 
sh) 2) ca LE Nk REY 141-3 135-6 93-4 151-2 119-4 
May. Looe as orate: 145-5 136-5 96-8 156-2 115-2 
DUNC Hl ee eke oat 152-9 152-4 107-1 167-9 134-9 
ELVES Prcpan ste 157-4 163-9 108-5 183-2 143-3 
Aton Leetier ae Uy 160-6 164-2 134-6 184-5 140-7 
Sep trlih tate ya vena 162-7 164-11) 130-2 182-11] 143-81 
OGEELE Menor aes 165-8 175-4 121-1 194-8 154-6 
Relative weight of 
Employment by 
Provinces and 
Economic Areas 
as at Oct. 1, 1941 100-0 7-9 0-2 4-7 3-0 
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LD Sil, LES S4s ALOA 2 don Hotbot gd eile chute ateseie - 118-2 
Le oe AIS GT LeU O Viton chon se opleoih te pe sera 112-1 
101-6 OOF 1) ALLO AMS. Obisd. [ete | teas pak 95-9 
85-8 86-1 Oe ae corer oe yee nian es aa 82-1 
89-1 89-6 DOL a wid. n Sevata nl «olay eaecopmtedire eae 85-6 
96-0 | 104-8 DOAN stan Seer peta hds Speers Rhee 95-4 
1S 3 Ream A 9 at a AR BS Se MCP SOE 106-0 
TOGO PLZ 4) OS Bah ince en senna ees vorent b aeek 
127-3 | 180-4 | 107-6 99-2 | 120-4] 112-2 117-9 
121-6 | 115-8 | 113-2} 100-1 | 142-0} 114-2 111-3 
126-4 | 121-4 | 116-4} 104-9] 184-7] 121-8 118-7 
142-8 | 140-9 | 118-1 | 108-7 | 124-6] 128-4 127-8 
139-60 |. 141-4) 9116-2.) 113-0.) 148-4 | 12358 116-0 
139-4 | 143-4 | 112-2 | 107-7 | 108-4 | 121-7 118-0 
137-7 | 145-7 | 111-3 |, 107-5 | 107-0 | 120-0 116-8 
143-1 | 152-0} 116-7] 118-3 | 106-6 | 128-5 129-4 
146-8 | 156-4} 124-1} 120-5] 122-1] 181-1 132-7 
157-3 | 161-9 | 128-3 | 124-7 | 127-4] 184-5 134-9 
161-8 | 165-5 | 182-5 | 128-9 | 133-7 | 187-3 139-2 
167-6 | 166-5 | 1385-6} 1380-9 | 134-2 | 143-8 146-6 
169-91) 169-2 | 186-1] 180-5 | 182-2] 147-5 149-8 
173-9 | 172-4] 134-3 | 129-2 | 128-7 | 146-1 149-4 
30-6 42-2 11-0 5-1 2-2 3-7 8-3 





Nots.—The “Relative Weight” as given just above, shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area, to the total 
number of all employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 


1 Revised. 


In the cities, the expansion has been par- 
ticularly impressive. The increases in the 
index numbers have ranged from almost 33 per 
cent in Winnipeg to 111 per cent in Windsor, 
while in Hamilton, likewise a centre of produc- 
tion in the heavy industries, the figure has 
risen by over 70 per cent. In each case the 
growth is very largely due to intensified war 
production. The proportion of workers in the 
eight cities for which statistics are segregated, 
to that in the Dominion as a whole has in- 
creased from 40 per cent in 1939, to 41-8 per 
cent in 1941. 

The centralization of manufacturing produc- 
tion in these eight cities has resulted in an 
increase of 69:5 per cent in the index in manu- 
facturing, as compared with that of 60-5 per 
cent in the Dominion as a whole. In these 
centres were employed just over one-half of 
all those reported in factories at October 1. 
On the other hand, the non-manufacturing in- 
dustries have shown an increase slightly below 
the gain in the Dominion as a whole; that in 
the eight leading centres amounts to just over 
13 per cent, while the general increase in the 
Dominion is 16-6 per cent. 


Statistics of Earnings 


The results of the seventh tabulation of 
statistics of weekly earnings as reported by 


establishments ordinarily employing 15 persons 
and over, are contained in the present report, 
the figures being preliminary. 

The 1,657,326 men and women employed at 
October 1 by the 12,720 establishments furnish- 
ing information to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics were paid $43,694,382 for services they 
rendered in the final week in September. In 
their last report, these establishments had 
indicated a staff of 1,627,645 employees, whose 
earnings in the period of observation in August 
had amounted to $42,371,821. Thus a gain of 
29,681, or 1-8 per cent, in the number of em- 
ployees was accompanied by an advance of 
$1,322,561, or 3-1 per cent, in the aggregate 
payrolls. The payment of a cost-of-living 
bonus in many cases, and the enlargement of 
such allowance in others, contributed to the 
general gain in the reported earnings; over- 
time was also a factor in certain industries. 
The average pay envelope of those on the staffs 
of the co-operating employers rose from $26.03 
in the last week in August to $26.36 in the 
period of observation in September. 

In the last survey of employment and pay- 
rolls it was stated that the earnings of the 
1,627,055 employees reported at September 1 by 
the establishments whose returns were then 
tabulated and amounted to $42,285,225 in the 
last week in August, a per capita average of 
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$25.99. There were slight revisions in the figures 
for most of the provinces, cities and industries, 
due to the inclusion of late returns and to the 
correction of errors in the reported informa- 
tion which became apparent only by compari- 
son with the statistics for pay periods in the 
succeeding months. 


The firms furnishing information for the 
first of October, as already stated, reported the 
disbursement of $43,694,382 in salaries and 
wages, aS compared with $42,371,821 in the 
last week in August, while the payrolls that 
the same employers distributed to those on 
their staffs at June 1 for services rendered in 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (Averages 1926=100). 
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1 The relative weight shows the proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry, to the total number of eme 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms making returns at the date under review. 
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the last week in May amounted to $38,361,819. 
An index number based upon this figure had 
therefore risen to 110°5 in the last week in 
August, and to 118-9 in the last week in 
September. The upward movement has been 
steadily maintained during the summer, the 
index of earnings in the period of observation 
in June being 104°6 and in July, 107-5. Mean- 
while, an index number of employment re- 
calculated on the comparable base, rose to 
102-9 at July 1, 105-0 at August 1, 106-5 at 
September 1 and 108-4 at October 1. The in- 
crease in payrolls distributed in the last five 
months has therefore considerably exceeded 
that in the numbers on the staffs, in spite of 
the employment of increasingly large numbers 
of inexperienced workers who presumably are 
usually taken on at the lower rates of 
pay. This situation results of course from 
several factors. The growing concentration of 
workers in the highly-paid heavy industries, 
the extension of the system of paying war- 
time cost-of-living allowances, the increases 
in the amounts paid, and the extensive use of 
overtime work, have contributed in varying 
degree to the growth in earnings, which is also 
probably seasonal in character. 


Manufacturing—The preliminary index 
numbers of payrolls in manufactuirng show 
even greater gains than those in all indus- 
tries, despite the employment of growing 
numbers of inexperienced workers; from 100 
in the last week in May, the earnings of those 
employed in factories rose to 104-7 in June, 
108-4 in July, 112-0 in August and 116°6 in 
the period of observation in September. 
Meanwhile, the index of employment on a 
comparable base, has risen to 110-2 at the 
latest date. A comparison of these data with 
those prepared by United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics shows similar movements; 
from May 15 to September 15, the American 
index of payrolls in manufacturing advanced 
by 13:2 per cent, and that of employment by 
8:7 per cent; at October 15, the increase in 
the former was 15°8 per cent, and in the 
latter, 8:2 per cent from May, 1941. 


The 962,317 persons employed at October 
1 by the co-operating manufacturers through- 
out the Dominion were paid $25,784,186 for 
their services in the preceding week. The 
same firms had reported 944,298 employees at 
the beginning of September, and had disbursed 
$24,755,219 in earnings in the last week in 
August. The increase of 1-9 per cent in the 
number of workers was accompanied by one 
of 4-2 per cent in their aggregate earnings. The 
per capita average accordingly also showed a 
gain, rising from $26.22 in the last week in 
August, to $26.79 in the last week in Septem- 
ber. 
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For the second consecutive month, the 
growth in the number of employees reported 
by producers of non-durable goods was 
greater at the first of October than that 
shown in the production of durable goods, 
but the contrary was the case in the indicated 
earnings; the former, with an increase of 2°5 
per cent in employment, showed a 4:1 per 
cent advance in the earnings distributed, while 
in the durable goods group, an increase of 
1-4 per cent in the number of employees was 
accompanied by a gain of 4-3 per cent in the 
payrolls reported. 


The highest earnings in the manufacturing 
classes were again those reported in the 
production of miscellaneous non-metallic 
mineral products, largely petroleum products; 
those in the iron and steel, non-ferrous metal 
and printing and publishing industries were 
also usually high. These classes employ a 
large proportion of males, and require many 
highly skilled and experienced workers. 

In general, the lowest per capita averages 
were reported in the tobacco, leather, textile 
and vegetable food groups, in most of which 
considerable numbers of females are em- 
ployed; not only are the earnings in these 
categories affected by the sex distribution, 
but also the age distribution of workers therein, 
since the women workers tend, in the main, 
to belong to the younger age groups. In con- 
sidering the relative earnings, it must also be 
noted that the existence or the absence of 
overtime work is also a factor, while the em- 
ployment of any considerable number of 
casual workers greatly affects the per capita 
earnings in any industry. An illustration of 
this is found in the fruit and vegetable can- 
neries, where the work, depending upon the 
supply of the foods to be processed, is 
irregular and the earnings are consequently 
below the general average in the food indus- 
tries. 


Logging.—In logging, there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of employees 
reported, accompanied by a rather smaller 
gain in the aggregate earnings; in this period 
of seasonal expansion, it is probable that 
many of the additional workers were not em- 
ployed throughout the pay period reported. 
The per capita average showed a decline, 
falling from $19.27 in the last week in August, 
to $18.85 in the last week in September. It 
must again be mentioned that the figures of 
earnings given in this report make no allow- 
ance for the value of board and lodging, fre- 
quently a part of the remuneration of em- 
ployees in logging camps. 

Mining —Employment in mining showed a 
moderate gain, and there was a somewhat 
larger growth in the aggregate earnings, 
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probably due to seasonal causes; the per- 
centage increases were 0°3 and 0:6, respec- 
tively. The statistics show that 85,713 persons 
were paid $2,833,549 for their services in the 
final week in September, a per capita figure 
of $383.06. The average per employee in the 
last week in August had been $32.98. 


Communications—In communications, there 
was a decrease of 0-5 per cent in the number 
employed, but the payrolls disbursed were 
higher by three per cent, partly due to the 
payment of a retroactive cost-of-living 
bonus, statistics for which could not be 
separate from the regular salary and wage 
payments. The average pay envelope con- 
tained $27.37 in the period of observation in 
September, compared with $26.43 in the same 
week in August. 


Transportation—The transportation indus- 
tries reported at October 1 an aggregate work- 
ing force of 131,292 men and women, whose 
earnings in the preceding week amounted to 
$4,308,748. These figures were lower by 1:5 
per cent and 1:4 per cent, respectively, than 
in the last return. As a result of this slight 
discrepancy in the percentages, there was a 
further small increase in the average earnings 
of the individual, which rose from $32.78 in 
the final week of August, to $32.82 in the 
same period in September. 


Constructton.—Construction, on the whole, 
was more active, there being a gain of 0°9 
per cent in the number of workers,-while the 
earnings showed an increase of 2:6 per cent. 
There was a reduction in employment in the 
railway construction and maintenance group, 
but building and roadwork showed an advance, 
The per capita earnings in the group as a 
whole rose from $23.27 in the last week in 
August, to $23.65 in the period of observation 
in September. 


Services—The service establishments fur- 
nishing returns showed a large seasonal decline 
in the number of their employees, together 
with a small gain in the aggregate earnings 
reported, those laid off being probayly the 
lower paid members of the staffs, and the least 
regularly employed. The contents of the 
average pay envelope increased from $15.96 
in August, to $1640 in the last week in 
September. These averages are lower than in 
any other industrial group, partly because of 
considerable proportions of female and part- 
time workers, and partly because the earnings 
quoted exclude the value of board and lodging, 
in many cases a part of the remuneration of 
employees in hotels and restaurants. This 
group accounts for over 61 per cent of those in 
the service industry. 


Trade—In trade, there was a gain in the 
number of persons on the staffs, accompanied 
by a rather smaller rise in the aggregate 
payrolls distributed; the former were higher 
by 1°8 per cent, and the latter by one per 
cent. The reported per capita earnings there- 
fore decreased, being $23.01 in the last week 
in September, as compared with $23.25 in the 
last week in August. 


Finance—In the financial group, 62,983 
men and women were reported to have earned 
$1,829,954 in the last week in September, an 
average of $29.05. In the last bulletin, the 
reported employees had aggregated 63,201, 
and their earnings, $1,811,126, an average of 
$28.66 per employee. The inclusion of the 
data for the financial organizations raises the 
general per capita figure of earnings in the 
Dominion to $26.46 in the last week in 
September, from $26.13 in the same period in 
August. 


Provincially —A review of the data for the 
various provinces shows increased employment 
in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and 
Ontario, and in these provinces the aggregate 
earnings reported for the one week in Septem- 
ber were greater than in the corresponding 
period in August; consequently the per capita 
earnings also rose. The trend of employ- 
ment in the remaining provinces was down- 
ward; in Prince Edward Island and Saskatche- 
wan, the aggregate payrolls were also lower 
in the period of observation in September 
than in August, while in Manitoba, Alberta 
and British Columbia, the disbursements in 
salaries and wages were higher, despite the 
declines in employment. In each of the 
Western Provinces the per capita earnings 
showed an increase. 

Eight Leading Cittes—Employment ad- 
vanced in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton, Winnipeg and Vancouver, in each of 
which, as well as in Quebec City, there were 
increases in the payrolls disbursed. Higher 
average earnings were accordingly reported in 
these cities in the last week in September 
than in the same period in August. In 
Windsor, on the other hand, the number of 
employees and the aggregate and per capita 
earnings were lower; the losses in earnings 
were mainly due to curtailment in manufac- 
turing, construction and services. 


Employment by. Economic Areas 


There was a falling-off in industrial activity 
in Prince Edward Island and the four Western 
Provinces, much of the loss taking place in 
construction. On the other hand, important 
improvement was indicated in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario. The 
additions to staffs in Ontario were largest, 
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amounting to 12,572 persons, but the greatest 
proportionate gain was that of nearly eight 
per cent in New Brunswick. Employment in 
every province was at a higher level than at 
October 1, 1940. The improvement in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec and Ontario 
resulted in new all-time high index numbers 
in those provinces. In British Columbia the 
latest figure was exceeded only by that re- 
corded in the preceding month, while in the 
Prairie Area the volume of industrial em- 
ployment at September 1 and October 1 was 
greater than in any earlier month since the 
latter part of 1929. 


Maritime Provinces—A pronounced expan- 
sion was indicated in Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick, while there was a falling-off in 
Prince Edward Island; the movement in the 
Maritime Provinces as a whole was distinctly 
upward. The 917 co-operating employers en- 
larged their payrolls from 122,801 persons at 
September 1, to 131,210 at the beginning of 
October. This gain of 8,409 workers was 
larger than that indicated at the same date in 
any earlier autumn of the record; the trend 
has frequently been downward at October 1, 
there being, on the average, a slight decline 
at that date in the years since 1920. The 
index, at 175-4 at the latest date, was some 
47 points above that at October 1, 1940; it 
was also the highest figure yet recorded. 

Manufacturing as a whole showed a con- 
siderable advance at the date under review, 
mainly in iron and steel. Vegetable food, and 
some other plants were also busier, while 
animal foods reported seasonal curtailment. 
Among the non-manufacturing groups, logging, 
transportation and construction afforded more 
employment; the increase in the last-named 
was particularly noteworthy. 

The 863 firms furnishing data for October 
1, 1940, had employed 95,346 men and women, 
or 685 more than in the preceding month. 


Quebec.——Another important gain was re- 
ported in Quebec, where industrial activity 
reached a new maximum. There were large 
increases in manufacturing, notably of textile 
and iron and steel products; food, chemical, 
pulp and paper, electrical apparatus and other 
divisions also reported greatly heightened 
activity. Lumber, clay, glass and stone plants, 
however, were seasonally slacker. Among the 
non-manufacturing classes, logging, construc- 
tion and maintenance, mining, hotels and 
restaurants and trade afforded considerably 
more employment. On the other hand, 
shipping reported a large decline. Statistics 
were compiled from 3,182 establishments in 
Quebec with 506,876 workers, compared with 
495.256 at the beginning of September. The 
index rose from 169-9 at September 1, 1941, 


to 173-9 at the date under review, as com- 
pared with 142-8 at October 1, 1940. Returns 
were then tabulated from 3,083 firms having 
409,310 persons in their employ, a gain of 
18,204 over their preceding report. 


Ontario—The trend continued decidedly 
upward in Ontario, according to 5,498 employers 
of 699,476. men and women, or 12,572 more 
than at the beginning of September. These 
additions to the staffs were smaller than those 
reported at October 1 in 1940, but exceeded 
the average at that date in the years for which 
statistics are available. The index rose. from 
169-2 in the preceding month, to 172-4 at 
the date under review; this figure, which con- 
stituted a new high, was over 22 per cent 
above that at October 1, 1940. 

There were further important advances in 
manufacturing at the beginning of October, 
1941, in which most industrial groups shared. 
The largest gains were in the vegetable food 
and iron and steel division, but there was also 
heightened activity in textile, leather, beverage, 
chemical, pulp and paper, electrical apparatus, 
non-ferrous metal and other classes. On the 
other hand, lumber and animal food products 
showed some slackening. 

Among the non-manufacturing industries, 
logging and trade recorded decided improve- 
ment, but there were contractions in mining, 
shipping, hotels and restaurants, laundries 
and dry-cleaning businesses and in building 
and highway and railway construction and 
maintenance. 

For October 1, 1940, 5,332 establishments had 
reported a staff of 562,807, as compared with 
538,831 in the preceding month. The index 
then stood at 140-9, substantially below the 
latest figure of 172-4; this was the maximum 
to date. 


Prairie Provinces—Following six months of 
uninterrupted gains, there was a reduction in 
the Prairie Area, where all three provinces 
reported curtailment. An analysis of the re- 
turns by industry in this area shows heightened 
activity in manufacturing, mainly of vege- 
table food, textile, chemical and iron and steel 
products. Mining and retail trade also recorded 
improvement. On the other hand, transporta- 
tion, hotels and restaurants, construction and 
wholesale trade released employees. The losses 
in construction were the largest. Statistics for 
the date under review were received from 1,789 
firms with an aggregate working force of 
181,764 persons, compared with 184,296 at Sep- 
tember 1. The index, at 1386-1 at September 
1, fell to 184-3 at the latest date, but was 
otherwise the highest in any month since 
September, 1929. It was 16 points above that 
of 118-1 at the beginning of October in 1940, 
when the 1,730 co-operating employers had 
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reported 154,883 men and women on their pay- 
rolls, compared with 153,482 in the preceding 
month. 


British Columbia.—The trend of employment 
at the beginning of October was downward in 
British Columbia, for the first time in seven 
months. The loss was seasonal, but was 
smaller than that indicated in fifteen of the 
other seventeen years since 1920 in which there 
has been curtailment at October 1. 


Manufacturing on the whole showed little 
change; animal food plants released employees 
as the peak of seasonal activity was passed, but 
vegetable food and metal-using factories re- 
ported considerable improvement. Logging, 
coal-mining and trade afforded more employ- 
ment among the non-manufacturing classes, 
while transportation, construction and services 
were quieter. The reductions in personnel were 
largely seasonal in character. 

Data were tabulated from 1,334 AHS: while 
staffs were reduced from 138,388 at september 
1, to 138,000 at the beginning of October. An 
advance had been noted at October 1, 1940, 
but the index, at 127-8, was then much lower 
than at the date under review, when it 
stood at 149-4, about half a point lower 
than in the preceding month. An aggregate 
working force of 113,359 men and women was 
reported by the 1,296 employers furnishing 
statistics for October 1, 1940; this was an in- 
crease of 909 from their September 1, 1940 
staffs. 

Table II gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 

Employment by Cities 


The trend at the beginning of October was 
upward in Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa, Hamil- 
ton, Winnipeg and Vancouver, while there were 
moderate declines in Quebec City and Wind- 
sor.‘ Employment in each of these eight 
centres was decidedly more active than at 
October 1, 1940, and in most cases, was also in 
greater volume than in any other month for 
which statistics are available; the exceptions 
are Quebec and Windsor, where the latest index 
numbers are slightly lower than in the preced- 
ing month, but are otherwise the highest on 
record. 

M ontreal—tThere was a further large increase 
in the number at work in Montreal, where the 
1,842 co-operating establishments employed 
235,901 persons, or 6,297 more than at Septem- 
ber 1. Manufacturing on the whole was much 
brisker, there being considerable gains in iron 
and steel and textile plants, together with 
smaller increases in food, tobacco, beverage, 
leather, lumber, printing and publishing, elec- 
trical apparatus, non-ferrous metal and some 
other lines. Construction, services and trade 
also afforded more employment, while trans- 
portation was quieter. 


afforded more employment. 


Improvement on a rather larger scale had 
been noted at the beginning of October of last 
year, when the index stood at 122-4, compared 
with 155-7 at the latest date; this is the high- 
est figure recorded up to the present. For 
October 1, 1940, statistics had been furnished 
by 1,795 firms having 190,684 employees, as 
against 183,480 in the preceding month. 


Quebec—For the first time since January, 
there was a slackening in industrial activity in 
Quebec City, according to information from 
219 employers whose staff declined from 
25,821 at September 1 to 25,495 at the beginning 
of October. There were losses in construction, 
services, and transportation, but manufacturing 
The increase in 
the last-named took place mainly in tobacco 
and chemical plants. The index, at 183-8, was 
many points higher than at the beginning of 
October, 1940, although the 218 establishments 
then reporting had added to their working 
forces. They had employed 20,156 men and 
women. | 

Toronto—Further improvement was indi- 
cated in Toronto, resulting in a new all-time 
high index of employment. Statements were 
tabulated from 1,894 firms employing 209,574 
workers, compared with 204,766 in their last 
return. Manufacturing showed very marked 
gains, particularly in the iron and steel divi- 
sion; non-ferrous metal, electrical apparatus, 
chemical, textile, vegetable food and printing 
establishments also afforded decidedly more 
employment. The trend in the non-manufac- 
turing group as a whole was downward. Trans- 
portation, services and wholesale trade were 
brisker, but building released a fairly large 
number of workers. Somewhat larger additions 
to staffs had been made at October 1 of a year 
ago, when 1,828 employers had reported a 
combined working force of 172,986 persons; the 
index had stood at 133, many points below the 
latest figure of 163-4. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing, construction and 
trade were rather brisker, while the changes 
in other industries were relatively slight. The 
forces of the 243 establishments furnishing data 
aggregated 21,222 or 606 more than at Sep- 
tember 1, 1941. A smaller increase had been 
recorded: at the same date in 1940 by the 237 
co-operating firms, whose payrolls had included 
17,335 workers; the index of employment was 
then considerably lower than the latest figure 
of 161-1, which was the highest on record. 


Hamilton—Further important expansion was 
indicated in Hamilton, mainly in manufactur- 
ing, where the improvement was largely in food 
and iron and steel factories. Transportation, 
services and trade were also rather busier, while 
construction released a small number of 
persons. Statements were tabulated from 339 
businessmen with 56,605 employees, compared 
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with 55,696 in the preceding month. A substan- 
tial increase in personnel had also been re- 
ported at October 1 of last year by the 335 
employers whose statistics were then received, 
and who had a staff of 43,478. The index cal- 
culated from their returns was decidedly lower 
than that of 173-5 at the date under review, 
when it reached a new maximum. 


Windsor—There was a slackening in Wind- 
sor, where manufacturing, construction and 
services reported small declines. One hundred 
and ninety-nine concerns employed 33,038 
persons, as against 33,208 at September 1. An 
advance had been indicated at the beginning 
of October of last year, when the 195 co-oper- 
ating establishments had 24,558 employees. The 
index of 177-6 at October 1, 1940, was many 
points lower than that of 248-1 at the date 
under review; the latter index and that of 
244-4 in the preceding month, were the highest 
on record for Windsor. 


Winnipeg—Another advance in industrial 
activity was shown in Winnipeg at October 1, 
when the 558 firms furnishing data employed 
54,420 men and women, or 393 more than at 
the first of September. Manufacturing, retail 
trade and some other divisions afforded more 
employment, but construction, wholesale trade 
and communications released some workers. 
Curtailment had been recorded at the begin- 
ning of October a year ago by the 5387 em- 
ployers whose statistics were received, and who 
had 46,107 workers on their paylists; the index 
then, however, was several points lower, stand- 
ing at 105:3, as compared with 130°5 at 
October 1, 1941. This is the highest figure to 
date in the nearly twenty years during which 
data for Winnipeg have been segregated. 


Vancouver—Employment in Vancouver at 
October 1 was brisker than in the preceding 
month, establishing a new maximum for the 
period since 1922 when the record for the city 
was commenced. Information was tabulated 
from 585 firms with an aggregate staff of 56,394 
persons, compared with 56,175 at September 1. 

Manufacturing, particularly of iron and steel 
products, reported improvement, and trade also 
afforded more employment; transportation, 
construction and services, however, showed 
moderate curtailment. A general advance had 
also been indicated at the beginning of 
October, 1940, when the index stood at 129-5, 
as compared with 160- at the date under review. 
Statements for October 1 of last year had been 
received from 563 establishments, whose em- 
ployees had numbered 44,035. 


Employment by Industries 


Manufacturing—As already stated, there 
was very pronounced expansion in employment 
in factories at October 1, when the 7,001 co- 


operating establishments reported a staff of 
962,317 persons, or 18,019 more than in the 
preceding month. This increase was with one 
exception the smallest recorded in any month 
of the present year, in which the trend has 
been uninterrupedly favourable since the 
beginning of January. 

The number added to the working forces, 
though less than at October 1 in 1940 or 1939 
was larger than in any earlier October for 
which data are on record, greatly exceeding 
the average for that month in the years 
since 1920. 

The unadjusted index, based on the 1926 
average as 100, reached a new high level at 
the beginning of October, when it stood at 
185-0, as compared with 181:5 at September 
1, 1941, and with 148-8 at October 1, 1940, 
previously the maxmium for that date in 
the period since 1920. In recent. years, the 
index numbers at October 1 were as follows: 
1939, 119-7; 1988, 112-5 and 1937, 121-7. The 
1937 figure was the highest in the pre-war 
years; the October 1, 1929, index had been 
120-2. 

The index of employment at October 1 was 
28-7 per cent higher than at the same date in 
1940, and 54:6 per cent above the October .1, 
1939, figure. In the former comparison, the 
increase represents the employment of some 
214,500 additional persons, while that over 
1939 indicated a gain of approximately 340,000 
men and women in the staffs of the co-operat- 
ing manufacturers. While there has been an 
upward movement in practically all branches 
of manufacturing in the months since the 
outbreak of war, the most impressive increases 
have naturally been those to the heavy in- 
dustries, notably in iron and steel, non- 
ferrous metal and electrical apparatus and 
machinery manufacturing; the expansion in the 
production of chemicals has also been out- 
standingly large. 

On the average, employment in manufac- 
turing as a whole at the beginning of October 
in the last twenty years has shown only a 
slight advance, the tendency having been 
downward in nine, and upward in eleven of 
these autumns. The greater-then-normal in- 
crease at October 1, 1941, accordingly resulted 
in a further important gain in the seasonally- . 
adjusted index, which rose from its previous 
high of 176-5 at September 1, 1941, to 179-3 
at October 1. 

As compared with the preceding month, the 
greatest improvement at the beginning of 
October was in vegetable food and iron and 
steel, the persons added to the reported pay- 
rolls of firms in these industries aggregating 
6,464 and 7,419, respectively; these gains, 
though above-average for October 1, were 
smaller than those indicated at the same date 
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in 1940. Heightened activity was also reported 
in the textile, leather, rubber, pulp and paper, 
tobacco, beverage, chemical, electrical appar- 
atus, non-ferrous metal and other manufactur- 
ing divisions. In the edible animal products 
and lumber groups, there were substantial 
seasonal declines, while slight losses were noted 
in clay, glass and stone, musical instrument 
and petroleum product factories. Central elec- 
tric stations also released some employees. 
The manufacturers making returns for the 
beginning of October of last year, numbering 
6,744, had employed 739,945 men and women, 
compared with 712,281 in the preceding month. 
Very marked gains had then also been reported 
in vegetable food and iron and steel factories. 


Logging —Statements were tabulated from 
426 logging companies, whose payrolls were 
enlarged by 10,200 men to 51,621 at October 1. 
This seasonal expansion was on a decidedly 
smaller scale than that indicated in the early 
autumn of 1940, possibly due to the difficulty 
existing in certain areas in obtaining workers; 
however, the latest increase exceeded the usual 
gain from September to October in the years 
since 1920. The index, at 174-0 at October 1, 
1941, was several points lower than at. October 
1 in 1940; it was also lower than in 1937, but 
was otherwise the highest October figure in the 
years since 1920. 

Mining—Improvement was reported in the 
extraction of coal and other non-metallic 
minerals, while metallic ore mining showed a 
small decline. The working forces of the 419 
co-operating mine operators included 85,713 
persons, compared with 85,385 in the preceding 
month. This seasonal gain was smaller than 
that noted at October 1, 1940, being also less- 
than-average in the experience of the last 
twenty years. Nevertheless, the index of em- 
ployment at the latest date was higher than in 


_ any other October in the record. 


Communications —There were seasonal re- 
ductions in the personnel of telephone and 
telegraph companies; the employers furnishing 
data in the communications division reported 
27,117 workers, compared with 27,259 at Sep- 
tember 1. The index, at 101-5, was some eleven 
points higher than at the beginning of October 
in 1940, when a larger decrease had been noted 
in communications as a whole. 

Transportation—Employment in all three 
main branches of transportation showed a 
falling-off, that in shipping being most exten- 
sive. Statistics were received from 552 com- 
panies and branches in the transportation 
group, with 131,292 men and women on their 
staffs, as against 133,369 in their last return. 
The reduction was contra-seasonal. The index 
of employment in transportation, at 104-2, was 
considerably higher than at October 1, 1940, 
being also higher than in any other October in 


the years since 1930. 
40265—6 


Construction and Maintenance—There was 
a contraction in railway construction and 
maintenance at the beginning of October, but 
building and road work afforded greater em- 
ployment. A combined force of 195,244 persons 
was employed by 1,449 co-operating contractors, 
who had 193,364 on their payrolls in the pre- 
ceding month. No general change had been 
recorded in construction at October 1 of a 
year ago, and employment was then in smaller 
volume. The latest index, at 155-4, was some 
34 points higher than that at the beginning of 
October of last autumn. All three main 
branches reported improvement over the 
twelve months. 

Services—The closing of summer hotels 
caused a pronounced loss in employment, and 
laundries and dry-cleaning establishments were 
also slacker. The staff of the 616 firms whose 
returns were received totalled 39,151 at October 
1, as compared with 40,978 at the beginning of 
September. The seasonal falling-off indicated 
at the corresponding date of last year had 
involved many more workers, and the index 
was then over 28 points lower than at the 
beginning of October of the present year, when 
it stood at 175-7. 

Trade—There was a substantial increase in 
this division, chiefly in retail stores, although 
wholesale houses were also more active; 2,196 
trading establishments reported 164,871 em- 
ployees, compared with 161,571 in the preced- 
ing month. This advance was not equal to that > 
recorded at October 1 in either 1939 or 1940, 
but was much greater than the average gain 
noted at the beginning of October in the period 
since 1920. The index, at 160-9 at the latest 
date, was some 12° points higher than at 
October 1 of last autumn. 


Finance—For October 1, 764 firms and 
branches in these lines of business reported 
staffs aggregating 62,983 persons, compared 
with 63,201 in the preceding month. The 
index stood at 122-0, compared with 122-4 at 
the beginning of September, and with 113-6 
at October 1, 1940. The addition of the 
figures for financial institutions to the returns 
furnished in the manufacturing, logging, min- 
ing, transportation, communications, construc- 
tion, service and trade industries bring the 
total number of employees included in the 
October 1 survey of employment to 1,720,309 in 
13,484 establishments, and lowers the general 
index of 165-8 in the industries above enumer- 
ated to 163-6; when the employees of the 
co-operating financial organizations were added 
to the figures for September 1, 1941, the index 
was lowered from 162-7 to 160-7. The 
October 1, 1940, index had stood at 136-2 
without the figures from financial institutions, 
and at 135-1 when they were included. 

Index numbers by industries are given in 
Table III. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of October, 1941 


Unemployment in the following report has 
reference to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
at work outside their own trades, or who are 
involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the 
membership upon which the percentage of 
unemployment is based, it should be under- 
stood that such figures have reference only 
to the organizations reporting. 

Reports were received at the close of 
October from 2,161 labour organizations com- 
prising a membership of 323,309 persons, of 
whom 10,141, or a percentage of 3-1 were idle, 


small scale, in Quebec, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta. In contrast with October, 1940, 
substantially higher employment levels were 
attained in Manitoba and New Brunswick. 
There were appreciable increases in activity, 
also in Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
British Columbia; in Alberta there was a 
minor advance only. A nominal decline in 
work afforded was observed in Nova Scotia, 
which was the only province to reflect a 
contraction. 

A separate compilation is made each month 
of unemployment among trade union mem- 
bers in the largest city in each province, with 
the exception of Prince Edward Island. Frac- 
tional advances over September in work 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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in comparison with percentages of 2-7 at the 
end of September and 5:0 at the close of 
October, 1940. The October percentage was 
the lowest for any corresponding month since 
1928. 

The slight contraction in activity shown in 
October from the previous month was due 
principally to minor recessions in the manu- 
facturing industries and among lumber workers 
and building tradesmen; these were sufficient 
to offset slightly better employment conditions 
among fishermen. Fractional employment 
advances over September were reflected in 
reports received from Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario and Manitoba unions, 
while in British Columbia there was a nominal 
decline. There was reduced activity. on a 


1938 





1939 1940 194i 


provided were observed in Halifax, Saint John, 
Winnipeg and Regina, while in Toronto there 
was a nominal recession. In Montreal employ- 
ment declined slightly and in Edmonton and 
Vancouver there were appreciable contractions 
in activity. In contrast with October, 1940, 
improvement was indicated in every city 
under review. Winnipeg and Edmonton 
reports reflected rather substantial employ- 
ment increases. In Halifax, Saint John, 
Montreal, Regina and Vancouver there were 
advances, also, although to a lesser degree; in 
Toronto there was a nominal increase only. 
From the chart which accompanies this 
article and shows the trend of unemployment 
from January, 1935, to date, it will be seen 
that the curve during October inclined slightly 
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thus reflecting some contraction in activity 
from the preceding month. It rested, how- 
ever, at a substantially lower level than at the 
close of October, 1940, thus indicating con- 
siderably better conditions. 


Returns were tabulated from 669 unions in 
the manufacturing industries having an aggre- 
gate membership of 145,855 persons. Of 
these, 3,548, or a percentage of 2-4, were 
idle contrasted with a percentage of 1-6 at the 
end of the previous month, and 4-6 per cent 
at the close of October, a year ago. In 
comparison with September, fractional 
increases in activity were apparent among 
soft drink workers, printing pressmen, wood- 
workers, textile and carpet workers, tailors, 
iron and steel tradesmen and metal polishers. 
Cigar and tobacco, electric current, rubber, 
jewellery workers, mine, mill and smeltermen 
and gas workers were fully engaged during 
October, as in the preceding month. Among 
fur and clay, glass and stone workers the 
percentage of idleness remained unchanged, 
while among bakers and confectioners and 
papermakers there were nominal declines in 
work afforded; minor decreases were observed 
among butchers and meat cutters and general 
labourers. A noteworthy decline in employ- 
ment was apparent among hat, cap, and: glove 
workers, and among garment and _ leather 
workers there were rather marked recessions 
in activity. A large majority of the trades 
participated in the advance shown in October 
over the corresponding month, a year ago. 
Much higher employment levels were attained 
by woodworkers and among iron and steel 
tradesmen also, a noteworthy increase was 
apparent. As in the previous comparison 
cigar and tobacco, electnc current, gas workers 
and mine, mill and smeltermen were reported 
as fully employed. On the other hand a 
substantial decline in activity was observed 
among leatherworkers. 


Returns were received from 54 unions of 
coal miners combining a total membership 
of 21,015. persons, of whom 534, or a percent- 
age of 2-5 were idle, in comparison with 
percentages of 2:0 in September and 2°6 at 
the close of October, 1940. Contrasted with 
the previous month employment rose substan- 
tially in British Columbia, while in New 
Brunswick, as in September, adequate work 
was provided. <A _ fractional decrease was 
observed in Nova Scotia and in Alberta there 
was a noteworthy recession. In comparison 
with October, a year ago, considerable 
improvement was reflected by British Columbia 
reports; a fractional gain only was apparent 
in Alberta. New Brunswick members, as in 
the previous comparison, were reported as 
fully engaged. In Nova Scotia there was a 
nominal decline in work afforded. 
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There were 255 reports tabulated from 
unions in the building and construction trades. 
These organizations had a combined member- 
ship of 37,131 persons, of whom 2,862, or a 
percentage of 7:7 were idle, in comparison 
with percentages of 7-1 at the end of Septem- 
ber and 9-9 at the close of October, 1940. In 
contrast with September, a minor gain was 
apparent among carpenters and joiners and 
a nominal increase in employment was 
observed among plumbers and steamfitters; 
among electrical workers the percentage of 
idleness remained unchanged. Minor con- 
tractions in work afforded were in evidence 
among steam shovel men, granite and stone- 
cutters, painters, decorators and paperhangers, 
and hod carriers and building labourers. 
Viewed from the percentage standpoint, bridge 
and structural iron workers and tile layers, 
lathers and roofers indicated pronounced 
recessions in activity but as their member- 
ships are small these changes had but little 
effect. on the building group percentage as a 
whole. Compared with reports tabulated in 
October, 1940, advances of noteworthy pro- 
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IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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portions occurred for carpenters and joiners, 
painters, decorators and paperhangers and hod 
carriers and building labourers; while viewed 
from the percentage standpoint, although 
involving but few members, steamshovel men 
were much better employed. 


Returns were received from 875 unions in 
the transportation industries, whose combined 
membership was 77,421 persons, of whom 
1,868, or a percentage of 2:4 were idle, con- 
trasted with 2-3 per cent at the end of 
September and 4-5 per cent at the close of 
October a year ago. Compared with the 
previous month there was a nominal increase 
in activity for teamsters and chauffeurs; while 
steam railway employees, whose returns con- 
stitute over 77 per cent of the entire group 
membership, and street and electric railway 
employees, indicated that the percentages of 
unemployment in both cases were identical 
with those reported at the close of September; 
among navigation workers there was a 
moderate contraction in employment. In 
comparison with October, a year ago, an 
increase in activity of noteworthy proportions 
was apparent among navigation workers, and 
among steam railway employees, likewise, 
there was a much higher employment level; 
fractional increases only occurred for street 
and electric railway employees and teamsters 
and chauffeurs. 


Reports were tabulated from 11 unions of 
retail shop clerks whose total membership 
was 3,903 persons, of whom 12, or a percentage 
of 0-3 were idle, in contrast with a percentage 
of 0-1 at both the end of the previous month 
and the close of October a year ago. 


Returns were tabulated from 95 unions of 
civic employees, whose aggregate membership 
was 9,412. of whom 8, or a percentage of 0-1 
were unemployed in comparison with 0-5 at 
the end of September and 0-1 at the close of 
October, 1940. 


Building Permits issued in 


The October report of building permits com- 
piled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in- 
cludes returns from 173 of the 204 municipal- 
ities in Canada which have systems for 
issuing such permits and of this number 166 
reported detailed operations. The remaining 7 
advised that no permits had been issued during 
the month of October while 31 municipalities 
had failed to report at the close of November 
12. 

The total value of permits reported as issued 
in the month of October is $12,901,757. Revised 
values for the month of September include 
returns from 201 municipalities and aggregate 
$12,495,218. Reports were received from 57 


There were 158 returns received from unions 
in the miscellaneous group of trades, whose 
combined membership was 12,920 persons. Of 
these, 234, or a percentage of 1-8 were idle, 
compared with percentages of 1-5 at the close 
of the previous month and 4:4 at the end of 
October, a year ago. Barbers and unclassified 
workers indicated nominal increases over Sep- 
tember, while the percentage of unemployment 
for stationary engineers and firemen remained 
unchanged. A moderate decline in activity 
was noted for hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and a fractional decrease in work 
afforded was observed among theatre and 
stage employees. Contrasted with October, 
1940, employment levels were much _ higher 
for theatre and stage employees and stationary 
engineers and firemen. Barbers indicated a 
minor advance in activity; a fractional gain 
only was apparent among hotel and restaurant 
employees, while among unclassified workers 
there was a nominal decline. 

Reports were tabulated from 4 unions of 
fishermen whose total membership was 1,972. 
Of these, 125, or a percentage of 6°3, were 
idle, in contrast with 10-4 per cent at the end 
of September and 8:2 per cent at the close 
of October, 1940. 

There were 4 reports received from unions 
of lumber workers and loggers. These 
organizations had a combined membership of 
2,981 persons, of whom 193, or a percentage 
of 6-5 were idle, in comparison with percent- 
ages of 0-6 in September and 8:4 at the end 


of October, a year ago. 


Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1930 to 1940, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment for 
October of each year from 1930 to 19389, 
inclusive, and for each month from October, 
1940, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
the same months as Table I. 


Canada during October, 1941 


of the original 58 municipalities and show a 
value of $10,095,922 for October. The corre- 
sponding revised value for September includes 
58 returns and is $8,101,171, while the October, 
1940 value was $8,466,440. 

The total value of permits issued by all 
municipalities during the ten elapsed months 
of the current year is $114,807,992. The value 
of the 58 municipalities for the same period 
is $85,889,250, while their corresponding value 
in 1940 was $66,490,187. 

During the month of October new construc- 
tion of all types amounted to 77.4 per cent 
of the total value, while the percentage of 
new residential construction was 51.4. 
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TABLE I.—VALUES AND CLASSIFICATIONS OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED IN CANADA, BY 
PROVINCES, OCTOBER, 1941 











‘ ia Provinces 
Classification of Permits CANADA Prince 
Nova New 
ren Scotia Brunswick Quebec 
$ $ $ $ $ 
All: Permits otal Value a9... 4rekmck, tithe sender state ot 12,901,757 5.550 381, 290 80,819 3,104,586 
New CONStLuculOonser ds ccs ciiecutsirh cre vue c oe aareres 9,991,400 1,550 313,370 13,510 2,145, 204 
Additions; alterations, repairs! 0500... scene cca ce ses 2,910,357 4,000 67,920 67,309 959, 382 
VESIC CIGIS Nee 2 etl com seeders seri. ie sete etre tem terete ein 7,265,413 5,550 243,190 24,379 1,319, 425 
ING wlCOnstruction . eee cme este se tocee ete ee cle 6, 630, 443 T0500 209,320 7,410 1,187,080 
Additions;:alterations, repairs) cx.tk ss). «lade Sia » eee ene 634,970 4,000 33,870 16,969 132,345 
Tnstitutionala lees are De Lo Sar eT Ane eye 2) chet ee Wee, LOB RSA TE IG aera 24,000 1,700 498 , 237 
SW CONStEUCTION fn. teeiied Miia. he oll case ee ainme, sveet « 1 BO 7d AG ql eee tnt Cyndie, wl 23) QOOME eer Aan 420.712 
Additions, alterations, repairs.........s00sdscssesee cake 16S) 695) See mtee 1,000 1,700 Teves: 
Commercials 6.8! 9.0 bee alactoc. autre he een mee eae T9705 58 4ai| Se ake ce ae 70, 600 53,740 774, 445 
ING wi CONSLTUCEION) Mus aki.) east Antena e aro: Secale TS OLGTAUR Stet ae ee 40,550 6, 100 336, 640 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............ccccceceees GAS 0890) anole. 80,050 47,640 437,805 
j 
ANCUSUrial sca are Ser Oe cle ale ies: os clave SAE Tots MISERIES es «SERRE 202552440 eens ee 43,500 1,000 448 339 
New construction: fri. Rice ee cede oe sla aa Gee G58 S50Gle . Mee ae ws AQ SHOO sere e  SLee 193, 150 
Additions, alterations, repairs..............cceccceeees L066 S945 4 ete tone 3,000 1,000 255, 189 
Other Buildings. \..46.5 sce fee ee EE ee ete 133 CRON... et ce oe eee - | ee es ae 64,140 
New construction cat ,.\, bak in teceee iret. omens SO OOM Seka ei aetolliate tere cig te seen Siete oh eects G,622 
Additions, alterations, Tepairs.. sven eee ns ce ae GES TOG Ne ere na ie | ea ee Set Tee are etn tice 56,518 
Provinces (Concluded ) 
Classification of Permits a ath 
i ; askat- ritis 
Ontario Manitoba eyan Alberta Coltintin 
$ $ $ $ $ 
All Permita—-TotalValtio. ... .. vets faeces t Wels talon be caus 6,407,035 437,903 505, 211 504, 723 1,474, 640 
New eorstriction Mei 0. Sep: Saas ee enue 5, 141,706 3534025 462,965 275, 760 1,283,810 
Additions, alterations, repairs...........c.ceeceeececes 1,265,329 84,378 42,246 228, 963 190,830 
Residential, Pek Fe eee coke dees s ovclal Ne emt oietece eietere a tevaets siete 3,969, 808 216, 753 91,811 223, 482 Tae 
New Construction: fsy4.. acuchyvnts Caudle « clue selsine es! ticks stars 3, 694, 962 188,575 68, 505 178,396 1,094, 645 
Additions, alterations, repairs... .. 2s. scccseccsssecsce. 274, 846 28,178 23,306 45,086 76,370 
Tnetitutional sos) Atk bees eee sc ceils cle inlet aisle o care see STEAM Mee arto 379,595 4,550 87,265 
INGW. CONSTTUCTIONN Os: jiu sheer sataeie sale t ie Olathe « sleletars AAT B44 Sects Bite am 320) OOD eh. eee es kes 76,090 
Additions, alterations, repairs........se0e-ceecseeeeees GET SO erence 9,595 4,550 11,175 
Wommercia len ee oe eat aie a Stakocel ct sol teuareieeieietete eee alalets-obs 627, 752 135, 450 17,475 156,912 134, 210 
New construction Ji ...aia. Seawater tania cate 379,120 99, 400 8, 600 78, 885 77,200 
Additions, alterations, repairs. .........0csssesevesceee 248, 632 36, 050 8,875 78, 027 57,010 
Industrials. 34a Ae, RA ie 5 atk cidetie ns de ace coms taletive 1,254, 420 85, 100 15,200 112,300 65,385 
New. constrictions 2 fect ae a eiotsiavetsne ails oVoluiolel sis ates 600, 650 65, 000 15, 200 12,300 31,550 
Additions: alterations, TEPAlrs. 2 sscse cscs sie s'= ='s.67e eis 653,770 QOLOOt Irae ceric. ster 100, 000 33, 835 
Other Building) «38 if.6-<. 0 es she css eee caaeueae 43,561 600 1,130 7,479 16,765 
ING CONSEEUCEHION! Atle t yan ave otecoe alelntaieratietc relates eel eieies re: 19, 630 550 660 6,179 4,325 
Additions, alterations repalls-..sHes acetic se ss ee eis 23,931 50 470 1,300 12, 440 


TABLE II—RECORD OF BUILDING PERMITS AND THEIR INDEXES, TOGETHER WITH AVERAGE 
INDEXES OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 1926-1941. (1926=100). 


Index of 
value 
of 
building 
permits 


First 
10 months 


Average 
index of 
wholesale 
prices of 
building 
materials 


First 
10 months 


Year 


Value of Building 
Permits issued 


October 


First 
10 months 


Index of 
value 
of 
building 
permits 
First 
10 months 


Value of Building 
Permits issued 
Year 
First 
October 10 months 
$ $ 
Oa erick 12,901,757 |114,807, 992 
1940...... 12,430,760 | 94,160,076 
HOSO us oes 5,623,900 | 49,539, 913 
10383 Xe 9,548,687 | 52,732,080 
1 Ee ete 4,401,837 | 47,362,820 
19363 25. 4,262,607 | 34,946,019 
1935-~. 4,030,318 |. 40,711, 114 
1934 vee 2,598,024 | 22,313,170 


rt CO dS 09 GO WO ROD 


OOOO Dew 
Cb OR RTO OD 


$ 
1,775,052 
3,170,570 
8, 442, 627 
12,756,402 
18,073,378 
21,558, 085 
18,848,019 
14,738, 402 


$ 
18, 169,066 
38,190, 769 
97,045, 622 
139,117, 752 
204, 084, 467 
187,179,719 
160,000, 554 
134, 902, 338 


Average 
index of 
wholesale 
prices of 
building 
materials 


First 


10 months 





(1) Figures based on values reported by the original 58 municipalities. 


(2) Data not yet available. 
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TABLE III.—VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 58 MUNICIPALITIES IN CANADA IN 
OCTOBER, 1941, AND IN OCTOBER, 1940 


“N.P.I.’’—Indicates that no permits were issued during the current month. 
“No Report’’—Indicates that the municipality failed to furnish its monthly report. 





Value of Permits 
Issued during— 


Cities Cities 
October October October October 
1941 1940 1941 1940 
$ $ $ $ 
Prince Edward Island— Ontario—Conc. 
Charlottetown. 355. iit. eeRaeee 5,550 27,500 ATTA, 6 0,05 0 soela ores eseieinieie so snes isi 18,085 37,510 
Nova Scotia— Sault ote. Maries: a); cso. cee ees 117,338 54,368 
at Mhith Ghee oan aleeieteion ete coook 190,045 1102300)|| *Stratiordwize are Baki ieeey 68 10,325 14,554 
New Glasgow? «0... decade de ok 12,790 D6 eanO! Iles POLOUGO): ce Ac cclelne ere hrar. alah are 950,946 776, 249 
*Sydneyi.g tis foe r acc cee cae 105,750 19,200 oe Lie 9o aie lg Cie ara iaan ae 241,115 173,154 
New Brunswick— *Windsor fea ey rere ees ae RA RE 4 1, 188, 457 197, 233 
Tred erievon wes ius he eee nl eae No report 3,090 ERIMOTSIOO Ma ide ee ho cil ella. , 800 29,875 
TIM ONCUOM Wan eitat stots «earn ee ae 18,830 40,783 Woodstock? seer hehe crten 49,834 30,507 
SSAMe CONN. Mee ce lene: 61,214 21,362 Work Aiwpiiish Seto eck ei ie 671,700 105, 250 
Quebec— Manitoba— 
*Montreal (*Maisonneuve).......... 1,200,052 lent 1631070 |\p OPANOUU. r. ka ee ccs cue delecdecan es 15, 605 233 ,030 
*QUEDECEE. Cant ct ere eee 184,030 145,460 St. MPOn URS 05M Bisciuirh ss Sntth ds 46,360 78,350 
Shawinigan Halles) fesse 43, 900 QOUNSO Hl GVVITM IDOE vscshis «ie Sh csacs chee ots avele 363,050 652, 600 
* Ser OLOOKG. oii 5 ata saree antares 147,100 134,400 ||\Saskatchewan— 
WPTOIS-RIVIOLESs Wis cos. ks nk tee ene 109, 050 51,340 || \Moose'Vawe si... hss seeuraena wees 8,156 3,085 
*Westmount sich ost ot ek 51,040 MOD We PEC OO At ac. oals cua okeiers ivory ties siete ts 56, 735 77,187 
Ontario— VSaskatoone ie. c ss eos eek ones 376, 635 124,725 
Belleville ae iss fee os lc ha see hls 6,550 10,700 
“Brantford pan) Mca. feeding an 26,327 17,991 ||Alberta— 
hatha occ... wae ta ciet areas 126,085 52,055 *Waloary eee ee be im onde 158,323 97,928 
*Bort: Witham... cee ee. cree coe 72,469 38,339 *Edmonton i am bei Bl Soa i ep 298,685 689,440 
BUG tk atten: DIR eres oe ORB bin ae 29,292 7,610 Lethbridge Pia pes pel ET MD CIN ROR HO 8 27,115 48,260 
PGuel phn ee ht sa Mays 5 tales evecare 20, 43 16, 750 Medicine ate sk. ee 16,400 2,480 
"Hamilton. cy si . roa A 761,277 518,334 ||British Columbia— 
PISMESLONE o.2OLG om ties > <tedte.< were e 66,001 61,569 INABALO 6 tis ca go censsceteeeee's 11,750 15,073 
PIIGCOCROE ee as oxius's,->ic semen teats 105, 240 94,634 || *New Westminster................ 63, 525 69,345 
STHOndOne eee eh ens ee eee: 94,745 110,705 Prisce Rupert ays. sigvcesias aug ois 433 , 867 27,975 
Oshawa ck Sets EES 70,514 AOU TOO iT eV ANCOUVOL: ain. © eis c's steps hn ayuie teas © 27,420 10, 740 
AGT AHS fe NA, Cte Petes On 187,650 | 1,147,100 North Vancouver................ 647, 280 552, 685 
OwenlSound eure e eos r ens aes 12 31,4380 Vernon wee e cece e cere es eseseren, 44,229 - 6,975 
*PeterbDoroug De =,.uk meade eiads 35, 669 DOCS Aa IMmNVACCOLI ei ciss 5 siete ele clos 5 enls hes 196,073 144, 804 
*PortArtinir, 2) oy, Rea. 97,089 44,140 RBS | 
*St. Catharines...........0..000. .| 115,935 92,004 || Total 58 Municipalities........... 10,095,922 | 8,466,440 
"Sel NOMAg se Oo ebevue i, «sevens 16,440 15,364 || Total 85 Municipalities........... 8,056,216 | 7,498,459 


Value of Permits 
Issued during— 





“Indicates a municipality whose records are available back to 1910. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES 


Great Britain 
AUGUST-SEPTEMBER RECORD 


The British Ministry of Labour Gazette for 
October, 1941, summarizes the August-Septem- 
ber employment situation in Great Britain 
as follows:— 

The number of men and, boys registered at 
Employment Exchanges in Great Britain as 
wholly unemployed at September 15 was 
100,048, a decrease of 16,079 as compared with 
August 11. Of this total 30,462 had been 
classified by interviewing panels as unsuitable 
for ordinary industrial employment. 

Those registered as on short time or other- 
wise temporarily suspended from work on the 
understanding that they were shortly to return 
to their former employment numbered 7,924, 
a decrease of 7,642 as compared with August 11. 
Those registered as unemployed. casual workers 
(being persons who normally seek their liveli- 
hood by jobs of short duration) numbered 


9,511, a decrease of 2,471 as compared with 
August 11. 

The corresponding figures for women and 
girls on the registers at September 15 were 
96,546 wholly unemployed (of whom 3,477 
had been classified by interviewing panels as 
unsuitable for normal full-time employment, 
and 3,088 had been classified as unable for 
good cause to transfer to another area although 
employment was not likely to be available 
locally), 16,049 temporarily stopped, and 543 
unemployed casual workers. As compared 
with August 11, the numbers wholly unem- 
ployed showed a decrease of 7,098, those tem- 
porarily stopped a decrease of 6,335, and 
unemployed casual workers a decrease of 48. 


The number of applications for unemploy- 
ment benefit allowances on the _ registers 
at September 15 was 157,466, as compared with 
191,178 at August 11, and 688,156 at Septem- 
ber 16, 1940. 
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United States 


Manufacturing employment in the United 
States showed virtually no change from mid- 
September to mid-October, although pay rolls 
~ advanced by more than the usual seasonal 
amount, according to a statement issued on 
November 29 by the United States Secretary 
of Labor, Miss Frances Perkins. Employ- 
ment increases continued in durable goods 
industries, high-lighted by further marked 
expansions in shipbuilding and aircraft. These 
gains were offset by decreased employment in 


non-durable goods caused largely by a sharp 


seasonal decline in the canning and preserving 
industry. As a result, total manufacturing 
employment fell by 14,000 workers, or 0-1 per 
cent. Shortages of materials caused serious 
employment dislocations in many industries, 
notably plumbers’ supplies, stoves, vacuum 
cleaners, washing machines, refrigerators, elec- 
trical appliances, metal furniture, structural 
steel, brass, bronze and copper, silk and rayon, 
and hosiery. 

Total civil non-agricultural employment in 
October amounted to 40,749,000, according to 
revised: estimates, an increase of approximately 
34,000 over September. In each month since 
February of this year, non-agricultural em- 
ployment has exceeded all previously recorded 
levels. Revised. estimates show that there has 
been an increase of 3,374,000 since October 
1940 and that non-agricultural employment 
exceeds the 1929 peak by more than 3 millions. 

One of the important contributing factors to 
the increase in non-agricultural employment 
from mid-September to mid-October was a 
rise in construction employment. This increase 
was brought about largely by the building of 
new defense plant facilities financed by the 
Federal Government. 

The Federal construction program in recent 
months has resulted in substantial employ- 
ment gains comparable to those experienced 
during the final quarter of 1940 and early this 
year, when the Army cantonment program was 
under way. The only other major group to 
show a substantial rise in employment over the 
month was trade, where the usual seasonal 
expansion occurred. During the past year 
manufacturing employment has _ increased 
1,854,000, compared to gains in excess of 
300,000 in construction, trade, and the Federal, 
State, and local government services. The 
armed forces of the Nation now amount to 
2,014,000, a rise of 1,281,000 since October 
1940 in addition to the 3,374,000 increase of 
employment noted above. 

Since the defense program was inaugurated 
in June 1940 there has been an increase of 
more than 2,500,000 wage earners in private 
manufacturing establishments, or 31 per cent. 
During this same interval, 18 defense industries 
which have handled a greater proportion of 
the defense production orders have shown an 


employment increase of more than 1,100,000, 
or 69 per cent. Approximately half of this 
increase has occurred in three basic industries: 
blast furnaces, steel works and rolling mills; 
foundries and machine shops; and electrical 
machinery, apparatus and supplies. Among 
the major defense industries the greatest per- 
centage gains have occurred in aircraft and 
shipbuilding, and even in terms of the aggre- 
gate number of workers employed, the gains 
in these industries have been comparable to 
those in the basic metal working industries. 
The employment index for all manufactur- 
ing industries combined in October stood at 
135°1 of the 1923-25 average, and the pay-roll 
index reached 166-7. During the past year, 
there has been a considerably greater increase 
in pay rolls than in employment, reflecting 
expansion in working hours, overtime pay- 
ments and wage-rate increases. Slight employ- 
ment gains were reported in anthracite and 
bituminous coal mining. Employment in 
metal mines remained at the September level, 
while in quarries and in the oil fields employ- 
ment was slightly curtailed. Wholesale trade 
employment showed the usual seasonal ad- 
vance, while the increase in retail stores was 
of slightly less than seasonal proportions. 





British Unemployment Insurance Fund 


The income of the British Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in 1940 amounted to about 
£67 millions, and the expenditure about £33 
millions. Added to the balance of the 
previous year, there was a credit balance of 
£544 millions at the end of 1940. The decrease 
in expenditure was mainly due to the reduc- 
tion of unemployment, though, as it was 
pointed out, the continuing expenditure of 
nearly £26 millions on unemployment benefit 
in a year of war and intense industrial 
activity was high enough to be surprising, 
and the opinion was expressed that that is 
itself a reason against excessive hopefulness 
as to what may be accomplished by Govern- 
ment action in solving the critical problems 
of reconstruction. The war in effect makes 
impossible any reasonable forecast of the 
future course of unemployment, beyond the 
general forecast that any great reduction of 
unemployment during the war is certain to 
be followed by a great rise of unemployment 
after it. For this and other reasons arising 
from the exceptional industrial dislocations 
caused by the present war, it was con- 
sidered that reserves must be built up so 
that the Unemployment Insurance Scheme 
may serve as an adequate first line of defence 
against unemployment in the aftermath of 
the war. It therefore recommended that part 
of the balance should be devoted to final 
extinction of the Fund’s debt, which at March 
31, 1941, stood at over £3834 millions. 
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WAR EMERGENCY TRAINING PROGRAM 


Statistical Summary for November, 1941 


HE number in Canada’s War Emergency 
Training classes reached 13,629 at the 
end of November according to reports from 
105 technical and vocational schools and train- 
ing centres in which training was in progress 
during that month. The highest previous 
total was that of October when 11,526 were 
reported in training. 
The training program conducted in the 
schools falls into four divisions as follows:— 


(a) Pre-employment classes designed to 
provide a general training in the use and 
care of tools and in the fundamental 
operations of trades for which workers are 
most needed with specialized training for 
such occupations as machine shop work, 
welding, metal working, and operations in 
connection with the production of aircraft; 

(b) Part time classes for employed per- 
sons conducted at the request of employers 
in war production with the object of up- 
grading selected employees; 

(c) R.C.A.F. classes which are now pro- 
viding for the Air force all basic training 
in aero-engine and airframe mechanics and 
wireless operating (ground). Classes in 
radio mechanics are also conducted and in 
November classes were inaugurated in which 
educational refresher training is provided 
in pre-enlistment classes for air-crew per- 
sonnel for the R.C.A.F. Enrolment in these 
classes is restricted to suitable trainees 
selected by the R.C.A.F. Instruction is 
given in mathematics, physics, English and 
such other subjects as the R.C.A.F. may 
determine, with the object of bringing 
trainees up to the educational standard re- 
quired for enlistment as air-crew personnel. 

(d) Navy and Army classes where training 
is provided for tradesmen and mechanics 
required by these services, the courses 
followed being approved by responsible 
officers of the service concerned. 


At the first of November there were 4032 in 
the pre-employment classes; 644 in part- 
time classes for employed persons; 3,652 in 
the R.C.A.F. classes, and 3,198 in the Navy 
and Army classes. The numbers of new 
trainees entering the classes in November 
were as follows: pre-employment classes, 2,597 ; 
classes for employed persons, 370; R.C.A.F. 
classes, 1,058; and Navy and Army classes 
1,563. 

From the pre-employment classes the 
number placed in employment, in November, 
was 1,899; and from these classes 50 en- 
listed in the Armed Forces. From the 


R.C.A.F. classes 624 enlisted in the Airforce 
in November. 

At the end of November trainees in the 
pre-employment classes numbered 4,626; 
there were 994 in the classes for employed 
persons; 4,012 in the R.C.A.F. classes and 
3,997 in the Navy and Army classes. 

To meet the varying needs and require- 
ments of wartime industry and of the armed 
forces courses are adjusted from time to time 
in accordance with the needs in different 
localities and under different circumstances. 
In October and November arrangements were 
made whereby the number of women in the 
industrial (pre-employment) classes was in- 
creased in Ontario, where, at the end of 
November, there were 545 women in ! 
ing. The trades in which they were receiving 
instruction included machine shop practice, 
fine instrument mechanics, electric wiring and 
work connected with the production of air- 
craft parts. Classes for cooks of the Cana- 
dian Women’s Army Corps were also con- 
ducted. In British Columbia there were 45 
women receiving instruction in the production 
of aircraft parts at the end of November. 


Explanation of Tables 


Dominion and provincial totals of the 
numbers in training at November 1; numbers 
enrolled in November; and the numbers in 
the classes at the end of November and also 
in the first eight months of the current fiscal 
year are shown in Table 1 with a separation 
being made of those in pre-employment 
classes, classes for employed persons, R.C.A.F. 
classes and Navy and Army classes. The 
table also shows for November and for the 
period from April 1, 1941 to November 30, 
1941 the numbers placed in employment, the 
numbers who enlisted, the numbers who com- 
pleted training but who were not immediately 
placed and the numbers who withdrew before 
completion of training. As indicated the place- 
ments, enlistments and withdrawals are appli- 
cable only to the pre-employment and R.C.A.F. 
classes. 

Table 2 shows by provinces and schools 
the numbers in training at the end of Novem- 
ber with the main categories of trade training 
being provided in the pre-employment classes 
in each school. The numbers who were placed, 
enlisted or who withdrew in November are 
also shown for each school. 

An age classification of new trainees enrolled 
in pre-employment classes since April 1, 1941 


and in the month of November is shown in 
(Continued on page 1543) 
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TABLE 3.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF NEW TRAINEES ENROLLED IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL 
CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO NOVEMBER 30, 1941, AND IN THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1941 


(Susszect To Revision) 











Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
a From From From From From From 
April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 


to to In to In to In to In to hie 
Nov. 30] Nov. |Nov. 30] Nov.|Nov. 30] Nov. |Nov. 30] Nov. |Nov. 30] Nov. |Nov. 30} Nov. 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 


Noval SCotliiae. its. eeua nok oe ae 203 9 142 6 39 5 10 3 LE rae 401 23 
New Brunswiek sc. ao ses cen i DS Sl Be ee AV ee ae Oi Maa a: VR Ee oa es A capes SUT Sterns 
Quebec.) waa satiteeteids at ee 1,275 50 1,243 45 494 42 268 25 110 12) tare90 174 
yay re hak Cole tees Sie a eS ate, METER saan 4,219 | 580] 3,513 613 1,773 | 269 974 133 347 51 | 10,826 | 1,646 
Manttobans, Ge. weer at ones cee 8 151 24 86 16 62 9 22 2 389 59 
Saskatehewaniet. iit eae. conte: 93 13 193 30 92 13 64 15 5 2 447 73 
ATS Ortan! bi eee ceonietats Ale Moe 168 23 346 be 186 36 190 32 100 17 990 160 
British Columbia.o1.c0-a0ek eee 193 52 491 119 334 1 134 PA 59 12 1,211 283 

BL OAT cratece Shs Udahe ann erete 6,358 | 7385} 6,283 | 889] 38,063 | 454 1,716 | 244 651 96 | 18,071 | 2,418 


TABLE 4.—AGE CLASSIFICATION OF VETERANS OF 1914-18 WAR AND DISCHARGED SOLDIERS OF 
PRESENT WAR ENROLLED IN PRE-EMPLOYMENT INDUSTRIAL CLASSES FROM APRIL 1, 1941, TO 
NOVEMBER 30, 1841, AND IN THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1941. 


(Supsect to Revision) 


Age Age Age Age Age Totals 
16 to 19 20 to 29 30 to 39 40 to 49 50 and over 
— From From From From From From 
April 1 April i April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 


to In to In to In to In to In to In 
Nov. 30] Nov. |Nov. 30} Nov. |Nov. 30} Nov. |Nov. 30] Nov. |Nov. 30] Nov. |Nov. 30] Nov. 
1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 1941 


—_———_—| — ————| |§ ———— | | — | | SSS LS LNT LL LL SS 


INO VaIS Cota ou tet se tee 2d ent RS Ava ae cite Ly ee 5 1 Dee Les 14 1 
New Brunswick s.Qn nets seek DS iiinentenere AD ll aes ass HAV ae ER tae kereyeaoneas dl loner msicel [rest nino (i oe ear e 
Guebee a. Phu. 2. cious Mis a) cans 12 4 50 9 15 3 30 5 14 3 121 24 
CCAP: ye bl vn Glee Foi ee okt 22 1 202 te D2 itera 265 14 82 2 663 30 
NMESMITODA re eels). Meas etree Ce a OO ieee A (A Al 36 5 Lz; 1 141 6 
Saskatchewan (2) Je. fee. s 10 1 58 6 LOG eee e 42 9 3 1 123 17 
PED ORE sicia§ wee fc ofa sie ges Poin. LOT Reser 44 9 29 3 112 14 35 2 230 28 
British) Columbiaiw...208.0 oes: 4 1 58 9 30 5 40 8 17. Wee eters 149 23 

TO TAB. 2.2) see ees 77 7 521 46 208 il 536 56 170 9 | 1,512 129 





TABLE 5.—_NUMBERS OF ENLISTED MEN IN TRAINING AS ARMY TRADESMEN BY TRADE 
CATEGORIES AS AT NOVEMBER 320, 1941 





a 5 3 g | uw 
-q ao} 
md g| 2/4) 8 2 |282| Ze | 2 | g : 
rovince a 5 2 ee OB ® 2 2 re sal 
of| Pe) 3) 2 | 2) 2] S83] Ge | 22) a |e] a | g 
Bo) eS) s a | 3 H | eco| SE | se] 8 | 3 3 6 
Mee a OO PO) Bee See el Sa seh tiene a a 
Nova Sootigis 2.605 sitec adeno om S01" [hes ey el eee 28 16 24 47 Dah  cpeneron alin ocuanend 1) 30 190 
New Brunswick........... 94 18 16 30 28 9 15 BS. leave wueraliere tone. 21} (@) 34 303 
Quebec) oak bet ears are 202s Sean aa 21 25 Dae iss eee 20 117 dp | ae 1D eet Se 440 
Ontario ek eoers ee lata shetodeea i vants 487 117 15 52 110 1 137 336 14 8 37 | (2) 88 1,402 
Manitoba... aes oateauaeaee 174 70 20 84 Cholla 9 49 AT teas. 3s oe Mi ease Rt ieee 2) 24 425 
Saskatchewan............. 114 88 31 60 cE eae pete. 40 0 an OY ke Sk 5 PE (Se > RN Ae ae 8 414 
Alberta........ RON EN Be He, RR aie ie a | 79 59 Pe], Wie De CR ie a 371 
British Columbia.......... Ze Nee 12 29 Do> ih shige 89 101 14 OAS hs Re ake (3) 34 452 
SODAT orders saan ets ce 1,295 323 139 280 338 27 453 748 78 29 77 210 3,997 


(1) Concretors. (2) Cooks. (3) Concretors, 14, Instrument Mechanics 20. 
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Table 3. In respect to the lower age groups 
in the table it may be said that selection 
officers have been instructed not to enroll 
any men between the ages of 20 and 25 who 
are eligible for military service, the only men 
between these ages admitted to the classes 
being those ineligible for service, rejected for 
enlistment or those who have been honourably 
discharged from the armed forces. Veterans 
of the 1914-18 war and discharged soldiers of 
the present war who are included in Table 3 
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are shown in a separate age classification in 
Table 4. 

Table 5 is a classification by main trade 
categories of enlisted men in training as Navy 
and Army tradesmen and mechanics at the 
end of November. 

The tables throughout apply only to train- 
ing being given in technical and vocational 


‘schools or in training centres established where 


school facilities were not available, and do 
not include those trained in plants engaged in 
war work, 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


HE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding contracts awarded by various depart- 
ments of the Government of Canada, which 
include among their provisions fair wages con- 
ditions for the protection of the labour to be 
employed. 

The Fair Wage Policy of the Dominion 
Government was originally adopted in 1900 
and was expressed in an Order in Council of 
June 7, 1922, which was subsequently amended 
by Orders in Council of April 9, 1924, and 
of December 31, 1984. The Fair Wages Order 
in Council contains certain conditions marked 
“A” which are applicable to contracts for 
building construction work, and certain other 
conditions marked “B” which apply in the 
case of contracts for the manufacture of various 
classes of Government supplies and equipment. 

On May 30, 1941, an Order in Council, P.C. 
3884, was passed rescinding the schedule of 
minimum wage rates set out in the “B” con- 
ditions which had been in effect since Decem- 
ber, 1934, and establishing increased rates of 
35 cents and 25 cents respectively for male 
and female workers over eighteen years of 
age. It also made provision for a system of 
permits to employ beginners and handicapped 
workers at sub-standard rates, and provided 
penalties for non-compliance with the pre- 
scribed rates. 

On October 4, 1941, P.C. 3884 was revoked 
by the passage of Order in Council P.C. 7679 
and minimum rates were prescribed for all 
employees of Government contractors and sub- 
contractors. (The full text of this Order in 
Council appears at pages 1226 and 1227 of the 
Lasour Gazerre for October.) 

The four major changes made by the new 
Order are: (1) the application of the minimum 
rates to all employees of contractors and sub- 
contractors throughout an establishment of 
which any part may be engaged on Govern- 
ment orders, and not only as previously to 
those employees actually engaged on Govern- 
ment work; (2) the addition of a new mini- 


mum wage rate of 20 cents an hour for em- 
ployees under 18 years of age whose rates 
previously had been set by provincial regula- 
tion; (3) the authorization of special begin- 
ners’ rates; and (4) the exemption from the 
necessity of obtaining beginners’ permits 
unless the number of beginners exceeds a quota 
of 20 per cent of the total number of 
employees in any establishment. 

Respecting contracts for building and con- 
struction work, the “A” conditions of the Fair 
Wages Order in Council of 1922 as amended 
im 1924, were superseded in 1980, in so far as 
wages and hours are concerned by an Act of 
Parliament known as “The Fair Wages and 
Eight-Hour Day Act, 1980.” This Act, how- 
ever, has now in turn been superseded by “The 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act, 1985,” 
which came into force on May 1, 1986. This 
clause relating to wages and hours in the 
last named statute is in the terms following:— 

“All persons in the employ of the contractor, 
subcontractor, or any other persons doing or 
contracting to do the whole or any part of the 
work contemplated by the contract shall during 
the continuance of the work be paid fair wages: 

The working hours of persons while so em- 
ployed shall not exceed eight hours per day or 
forty-four hours per week except in such special 
cases as the Governor in Council may other- 
wise provide or except in cases of emergency 
as may be approved by the Minister.” 

This Act, like the 1930 measure, applies not 
only to contracts made with the Government 
of Canada for the construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition of any work, but also to 
workmen employed on works of this nature 
by the Government direct who are excluded 
from the operation of the Civil Service Act. 
It contains, however, a provision which did 
not appear in the 19380 legislation, which 
applies the fair wages policy to works of con- 
struction, remodelling, repair or demolition 
that are assisted by federal grant in the form 
of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance, or 
guarantee. Thus, with respect to works for 
the elimination of grade crossings, towards 
which assistance is granted from Dominion 
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public funds under Orders of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, and certain other 
works being carried out under agreements with 
the provinces which are also assisted by grant 
of federal funds, the same labour conditions 
are enforced: which apply to works of building 
and construction undertaken for the various 
departments of the Dominion Government. 


The practice of the different departments of 
the Government, before entering into contracts 
for the construction, remodelling, repair or 
demolition of any work, is to obtain before- 
hand from the Department of Labour schedules 
setting forth the current wage rates for the 
different classes of workmen required. in the 
execution of the work. These schedules, known 
as fair wages schedules, are thereupon included 
by the department concerned: in the terms of 
contract. 


Both in the case of contracts for building 
and construction work and in the case of 
contracts for the manufacture and supply of 
fittings and supplies, the Minister of Labour 
is empowered to determine any questions 
which may arise as to wages for over- 
time andi as to the proper classification of any 
work for the purposes of wages and hours. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade, or fair and reasonable 
hours, on contracts for governmental supplies 
and equipment the Minister of Labour is 
vested with authority to make binding deci- 
sions. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction work and also of contracts for 
governmental supplies and. equipment, the con- 
tractor is required to post and keep posted in 
a conspicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages clause 
or schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed. The 
contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid out and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment, any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is further declared that the contractor 
shall not be entitled to payment of any money 
which would otherwise be payable under the 
terms of contract until he has filed a state- 
ment showing: (1) the wages rates and hours 
of labour which are in force fon the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
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default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workmen employed, claim there- 
for may be filed) with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
these contracts shall be residents of Canada, 
unless the minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

In the case of contracts for building and 
construction works, clerks of works or other 
inspecting officers appointed by the Govern- 
ment to ensure the due observance of the con- 
tracts are specially directed by the Fair Wages 
Order in Council to do all in their power to 
see that the labour conditions are fully com- 
plied with and to report any apparent viola- 
tions to the department with which the con- 
tract is made. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
of the classes of supplies coming under the 
“B” Conditions of the Fair Wages Order in 
Council it is required) that the contractor’s 
premises and the work being performed under 
contract shall be open for inspection at any 
reasonable time by any officer authorized by 
the Minister of Labour for this purpose, and 
that the premises shall be kept in sanitary 
condition. 

Contracts for dredging work also contain 
provisions for the observance of current or 
fair and reasonable rates of wages and. hours, 
and empower the Minister of Labour to deal 
with any dispute which may arise. 


War Contracts 


All contracts awarded by the Department of 
Munitions and Supply are subject to labour 
conditions for the protection of the work- 
people concerned. 

In the case of building and construction 
contracts, the labour conditions include fair 
wages schedules based’ on the rates current in 
the particular district where the work is being 
performed, and provide that the working 
hours shall not exceed eight per day and 
forty-four per week. 

In the case of contracts for the manufacture 
and: overhaul of aircraft, the labour conditions 
include one scale of minimum wage rates which 
has been approved for all work of this nature 
undertaken in Eastern Canada (Ontario, 
Quebec and the Maritime Provinces), and a 
separate and. higher scale for all such contracts 
undertaken in Western Canada (comprising the 
area from Fort William to the Pacific Coast). 
These contracts are subject also to a working 
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week of not more than forty-eight hours, 
provision being made that any necessary and 
authorized overtime work shall be paid for at 
a rate of not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate. : 

Contracts for shipbuilding and: repair are all 
subject to labour conditions including fair 
wages schedules based on the rates current in 
the district where the work is being executed. 
Provision is made for the observance of work- 
ing hours of not more than forty-eight per 
week and for a wage rate of not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate for any 
overtime that is necessary and authorized by 
the Dominion Government inspector in the 
plant. 

Contracts for the manufacture of equipment 
and supplies for the defence forces are subject 
to the “B” labour conditions of the Fair Wages 
Order in Council referred to in the introduc- 
tion to this article. 

As complete lists of the contracts awarded 
by the Department of Munitions and Supply 
are being issued. weekly through the office of 
the Director of Public Information, and are 
being published in the press, this information 
will not be duplicated here. 


Schedules Prepared and Contracts 
Awarded During November 


During the month of November, the Depart- 
ment of Labour prepared, on request, 173 fair 
wages schedules for inclusion in building 
and construction contracts proposed to be 
undertaken by various departments of the 
Government of Canada in different parts of 
the Dominion. 

Particulars of the contracts which have been 
entered into recently by the various Gov- 
ernment departments (other than the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply referred to 
above) appear hereunder :— 


Group “A” CoNntTRACTS 


(1) Works of Construction, Remodelling, 
Repair or Demolition 


Note: The labour conditions of each of the 
contracts noted under this heading, besides 
stipulating working hours of not more than 8 
per day and 44 per week, provide that: “where, 
by provincial legislation, or by agreement or 
current practice, the working hours of any class 
of workers are less than 44 per week, such lesser 
hours shall not be exceeded on this work, and 
also specify that the rates of wages set out there- 
in are “minimum rates only” and that “nothing 
herein contained shall be considered as exempt- 
ing contractors from the payment of higher 
rates in any instances where such higher rates 
are fixed by provincial legislation.” 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WorRKS 


Construction of a wharf at Sydney, NS. 
Name of contractors, Hall Construction Co., 


Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 19, 1941. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $24,994.92. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmithssa...4 «« $0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Binaee 0 45 
Boatmen (rowboat) . a Wk Sores 0 40 
Carpenters and Peres San toike Ure, 0 90 
Compressor operators ae or leo yig pene, 0 50 
(Drivers: <pscse ss LAr ICY COLCA LOe: 0 40 


Driver, horse ond at BP net 0 55 
Driver, team and-wavon Ju .cl selec ve Be 0 70 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double .drums../Gi 2s 228s, oe 0 65 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or steaae 0 70 
Enginemen, stationary.. 0 50 
Labourers.. A ots 0 40 
Motor boat oeerotoree. SSS SS tee ale 0 45 
Motor truck drivers .. .. .. At on ak A 0 45 
Motor truck driver and ieee a 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. eile 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick foremen .. .. .. .. .- 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers.. 0 65 


Pile driver and derrick men ¢ geing, pertiee 


and signalling)... 3 0 55 
Pile driver and foumen Airevion! 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. i 0 45 
Plumbers; and ‘steamfitters:, $5 25\ i. oes) oe 0 75 
Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawn.. .. .. 0 45 

Including team.. 0 80 

Gas.. fh 0 50 
Timbermen and Cranes Cede herbie 

and by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 

cuttimgsand fitting timber). ses. es te ee 0 50 
Tractor operators—small.. ..° ... 2. sc cc es 0 50 
Tractor operators—Letourneau, etc.. 0 60 
Wiatehinens e) 2 S87) «rma be ewan ns ch ce ee 0 35 





Re-installation of power and lighting cables 
in wharf extension at H.M.C. Dockyard, 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, Cana- 
dian Comstock Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 15, 1941. Amount of 
contract, $10,633.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
@arpenters ANG “JOINeTSss Tesi fos. «sca, se ee) SUNG 
Cement finishers.. , : 0 60 
Electricians (inside agrees 3 1 00 
Labourers. . : i 0 40 
Motor truck Arivers:4 eae 0 45 
Motor truck drivers and fee cveh hel ME acon Re 1 45 
Painters (spray).. 0 80 
Painters and Gidziens Ray 0 70 
Watchmen..:.. . 0 35 
Welders and umes (acetylene or Walectieys 0 70 





Construction of a quay wall at Point Ed- 
ward, Sydney, N.S. Name of contractors, 
M. H. McManus, Ltd., Halifax, NS. Date 
of contract, October 31, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $246, 563.50. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. $0 60 - 
Blacksmiths’ helpers! 0 45 
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Per hour Per hour 
Boatmen! (rowhboate) otenel hisiiedi dat. < Heel ee 0 40 Motor truck driver and’ truck.. .. .. .. «- 1 35 
Carpentersvand sJOINers./2 bah Kegire ie: tae heerlen ele 0 90 Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 50 
Cement finishers.. .. .. Srey 0 60 Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. 0 45 
Cement and concrete mixer Sopskatore: Pile driver and derrick foremen.. 0 70 
Steam.. 0 65 Pile driver and deérrick engineers.. .. 0 60 
Gas. or elec.. , oe 0 50 Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, setbine, 
Compressor operators (eas or aisle nis ey ae 0 50 and signalling).. ri city stlket Soins 0 50 
WOrivers.,., as. nie, evel gars, Cem ahe Bs 2 0 40 Pile driver and derrige firemen .. 0 45 
Driver, horse pai date Sad sft late: eS 0 55 Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 0 40 
Driver, team and wagon... .. . 0 70 Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 60 
AD ge bhebalergsfe Wee eRe Wha ce Pama e re ees 0 50 Timbermen and cribmen Gnensutitey ie 
Engineers, operating, steam: and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
Single or double! drumsiei<.-en semen 0 65 cutting and fitting timber).. 0 42 
Three lor “more drumisaetasc hs uw al scene 0 75 Tractor operators (small)... .. .. oA 0 45 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or angi si “ee 0 70 Tractor operators (Letourneau, gee 0 55 
Enginemen, stationary... .. a eg 0 50 IW atchineniviy a0 bee ies tes 0 30 
Hoist operators—tower (cas. or VI sis 0 50 
WAWOULETS ey yes dst slay emacs ella ol ala ater cate 0 40 
Machinists.. .. eh oye. ayeis Sega io oir Ratanate tial 0 60 ee 
. Maghinisis’, helpers; dniies. isx.d Ueepoevcaioese ws0eXl Construction of heavy stores building at 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . «isthe tush aa Oaeo H.M.C. Dockyard, Halifax, N.S. Name of 


Motor truck driver and FM oy HAM ES. gate 1 45 
Motor) poat’ Operators is yeu Binkels Werden mes Ges 0 45 
Painters (spray) . daieay oases si bree cobs he pean ahs 0 70 
Painters and ea ately’ 5 a itere Wess 0 623 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. wor. a Nuimele meer 0 55 
Pile driver and derrick foremen.. .. .. .. .. 0 75 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... .. . 0 65 
Pile driver and derrick men (rigging, batting 
and signalling).. tees ie 
Pile driver and demote Geneon. 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. 
Powdermen.. 
Rodmen, reuiforced Gee le 
Steam shovel engineers. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. .. 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Structural steel workers.. : 
Timbermen and cribmen Guests, serine 
and, by the use of the axe, adze, etc., 
Cuiing and “abting timber) scree irae sep 0 50 


O00: 9 O-O' O'S OOO 
TO Ot Ot NT SS Or Gr HR Or Or 
aococoenqorooracna 


‘Nractorsoperators! (small) 1s.) Need ae 0 50 
Tractor operators CEE enea eee a 0 60 
Watchmen... .. .. ANE 0 35 
Welders and recone tiens ‘Bes rockon 0 75 





Reconstruction of a wharf at Shelburne, 
N.S. Name of contractors, Barney Mosher and 
Merrill D. Rawding, Liverpool, NS. Date of 
contract October 24, 1941. Amount of con- 


tract, approximately $62,248.40. A fair wages . 


schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows :—— 
Per hour 


Blacksmithsncuy. (ase (atates Oe alits.c feeMie sues TimieOLOO 
Blaokemibhis’s) helpers ic dies Wess! we betes tay ae ooo 0 40 


POAtIOIeN (TOW DOORS )\. sui ashice| sie eieieluneten wert 0 35 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. . 2 ae 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Gereioree 
Steam.. 0 60 
Gas or elec.. 0 45 
Cement finishers. . : sich iayete 0 50 
Compressor operators Cees or 5 Cra i aA 0 45 
Drivers.. RAE 0 35 
Driver, horse anc sete 0 50 
Driver, team and econ, | ; 0 60 
Engineers, operating, steam single or Oa baHis 
drums.. : 0 60 
Engineers, crane een, “eae. or lean”, 0 65 
Enginemen, stationary.. . ewes 0 45 
Hoist operators—tower fons! or leon ae 0 45 
AGA bOUreTS <2 6's UE RODS yh MRIS 0 35 
Motor boat eaeeaiara eee ee teis! Leeeran tt tate 0 40 
Motory truck (drivers. és .% 2c ee 0 40 


contractors, 


1941. 
unit prices. 


Asbestos insulation workers... .. .. .. .. «- 
Blacksmiths.. .. dks cae 
Brick and hollow te yee me 
Brick and hollow tile a “helpers aide 
and tempering mortar).. 
Carpenters and jolbers oii tiaral vars gavel fers eeydh wlan) 3 
Cement finishers.. , 
Cement and OUtrete mixer Meera ote 
Steam.. fk Wiest Whol tere (OB 
Gass orveleca. cn SNe oc Jie Gaulat. eae 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. .. .. 
Drill runners.. bee 5 
Drivers’ aso: Me's 
Driver, horse abel yee 
Driver, team and wagon.. . res 
Electricians (inside ati SUiesadatels’ belt 
levator CONStructorss.ym<.)oc s cae Usa ne ehnes 
Elevator constructors’ helbere. var wie ee 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Singletor loublemcruimsi venice ciscu ces eels 
Three or more drums.. .. .. .. 
Enginemen, stationary.. .. Dead eeedseds 
Hoist operators—tower Hees or elec.).. 
LANOLCUM, MIGVENSh cake sich sista tetas me 
Labourers.. eit ate MEM es Be ee 
Motor truck Kiverad oa ei iarebhela Pete 
Motor truck driver and +intoleus Heol SAS 
Ornamental iron workers.. .. .. .. 


Painters s (Spray. )ae noo ues deck ae ouee te oceans 
Painters and a pew iS 
Plasterers. . 


Plasterers’ helperse. 

Plumbers and steamer 

Powdermen.. Piadihem ereeeh o atcrkate 
Roofers, felt and liricks patent: comp.. .. 
Rodmen;remforeedwsteel'/. 6s hk Geel. due BS 
Sheetiimetal workers... yalanaes Oeil Whore Ae 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. .. 

Steam shovel engineers.. .. s«. se) os ee oe oe 
Steam shovel cramemen.. .. .. .. 

Steam shovel) firemeniy.” 22) fees och heels 
Steamishovel.. oilers. zcdeiehaeeetlesacd) oes 
Structural steel workers... 0. 25/03 se 0. s 
Stonecutters.. 


Stonemasons... : 

Stonemasons’ helpers textos ane eaperine 
mortar).. ER IST. «Be ge Lae 

Watchmen.. 


Waxers and poebers Cire silbieass 
Welders and burners—on steel erecting: oe 


Fundy Construction Co., 
Halifax, N.S. Date of contract, October 18, 
Amount of contract, $270,453.00, and 
A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Ltd. 


Per hour 


$0 60 
0 70 
1 00 
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Moving boathouse to new foundation and 
construction of new floats and moorings at 
H.M.C. Dockyard, Pilgrim Cove, Esquimalt, 
B.C. Name of contractors, Victoria Pile 
Driving Co., Ltd., Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, November 12, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $24,388.51. A fair wages 


schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 

Per hour 
Garpenters and. "JONES: o. sepia: see Jee $0 90 


Cement finishers.. - 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Panera or (ees. 

or elec.).. Sell Gis eat ne nS srerre tise © face 0 55 
Labourers.. 0 45 
Electricians . eee 1 00 
Pile driver foreman.. 1 323 
Pile driver engineer. . 1 20 
Presdriver Man.'s Contes? ccs iean es hee. 1 074 
Pile driver boomman.. .. .. .. «. 1 074 
Piledriver Dridgeman. oc ce) ie) s siucisdbaiel a6 1 074 
IPilexsdriver HreMmanw Nes cer tee eclectic ee tee 0 764 
Pile driver derrick engineers.. .. .. «2 ss os 1 20 
Pilesdriver derrick Met... "rs ee) ae we. lhe. Joe 1 073° 
Rilesdriver derrick fOremem jo0 50 30. sse0l- ts « 0 764 
Watchmen.. .. Due Sieekets ee ctecethe< 0 45 
Wharf and shia uiders: iS A sl oe 1 00 





Installation of a complete heating system at 
the naval dock at Point Edward, Sydney, NS. 
Name of‘ contractors, Messrs. Regan, Farquhar 
and Co., Sydney, N.S. Date of contract, 
November 17, 1941. Amount of contract, 


$19,873.00. A fair wages schedule was in- 
cluded in the contract as follows:— 
Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers... .. .. «- o- «- $0 60 
Blacksmiths.. .. Savion usAkcotag ie SeecIaneas 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.’ il cuticsd tasaeia.) Gece’ 0 45 
Bricklayers.. .. .. 0 95 
Bricklayers’ hetpere” rChixing: end temiparite 
ANOFUAL) sc) t's ays Re veh ee 0 45 
Boilermakers on donatrustion or ye ee iH 0 75 
Carpenters sand OJOINErSh o> ssnlescdiues ee vers 0 90 
Cement finishers.. Ae 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer ep eeators 
EEA tt nt ine Micra ae nea octet, < 0 65 
Gas. or elec.. 0 50 
Mriverssce sets Me Foe « Sa nese ee 0 40 
Driver, horse and) eerie Bet ser on ite eevee eG; vere 0 55 
Driver, . team» anaguwalOis. sci. s) + tes, ces 0 70 
MVCCtLICIANSWN \eeveees vel valk ty ce ies f 0 70 
Labourers... .. .. Susteh beta aa ler’ sities 0 40 
Motor truck diver. 4 0 45 
Motor truck driver and pens: 1 45 
Machinists.. .. . Sin Ashlie Sead Sueeu caren ere Liste 0 60 
Machinists’ nelelte Phae tale MSE, sss ech sie 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. A alleAbciciee re 0 75 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 0 50 
Wreldensvandtbturnensiey!.. 93. se oe nek eas we ee 0 65 
Watchmen... 0 35 


Construction of an extension to the nurses’ 
home at Westminster Hospital, London, Ont., 
for the Department of Pensions and National 
Health. Name of contractors, Frontenac Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
contract, November 4, 1941. Amount of con- 


tract, $33,490.00 and unit prices. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 

Per hour 


Brick and hollow tile layers. $1 05 


Brick and hollow tile aco helpers (aixine 


and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and joiners.. eMigey |i aghith alghis. 2 0 8 
Cement finishers... .. .. Hera a 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 

Steam.. 0 65 

Gas. or elec. Slee Sect eien wah gonmate 0 50 
WTIVEES. suis se Siaeem ibis sien aie heseee arson 0 40 
Driver, horse and tere 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 75 
Electricians ee wiremen).. 1 00 
Labourers.. .. 0 40 
Lathers (miétal).. 0 70 
Lathers (wood) . 0 65 
Linoleum layers... a es? ci Seteal uote wereld s 0 55 
Motor truck drivers.. .. . Met eles 75.eb des 0 45 
Motor truck driver and inick.. satis ettties 1 45 
Ornamental iron workers.. : 0 60 
Painters and glaziers.. .. i... .. 0 60 
HelasbeCers cesar ours (ae. te uneuthc deci enteT ee 1 00 
Plasterers’ helpers Sire and tempering 

material).. ah x5 0 45 
Plumbers and ‘Ateamifittera\. 0 90 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. Seale 0 8 
Sheet metal wOrkers. ssc) te. selec loeule ees 0 70 
LOMECUUCERS ss Nena ee concen saul sibea itemise, ntahtete 0 95 
Stonemasons... .. . 1 05 
Stonemasons’ helpers ‘nixing ‘and tempering 

mortar).. SMA S to tacs Ges ite gat c/oeree 0 45 
Tile setters (asphalt). . Rraeet reise seen tel erate 0 70 
Tile setters (ceramic).. 0 90 
Tile setters’ pla cu men hastened: +0 tnalo 

tradesmen).. Sal Valet ice Wasi ciohmee dere 0 45 
Watchman.. A TT dine ice Laettas uot te 0 35 
Waxers and Polishers! sie wetiistecd ciel) ciopeet ae ret ORo 


Construction of approach to a wharf at 
Cocagne Bridge, Kent Co., N.B. Name of 
contractors, Messrs. Simon Daigle and Denis 
LeBlanc, Cormierville and St. Jean Baptiste, 
N.B., respectively. Date of contract, Novem- 
ber 7, 1941. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $6,913.50. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Biackesmithar.: a a VALOT GR GOSS 
Blacksmiths’ Relpersts PE TU RE RS AES 0 40 
Boatmen (rowboat).. LN ies ere etek Seinen were 0 35 
Drivers.. .. . SE LY shaw its DY! eee 0 35 
Drivers, horse aed ourtnd 0 50 
Driver, team and enon) Ba eae 0 60 
Engineers, operating steam: 
Single.or double -drumssvGl) cee ves 0 60 
Three or more drums .. .. : 0 70 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas or velane. 0 65 
Enginemen alata ieee Penwnry Cr cee ele th ges f 0 45 
Labourers. . Seales 0 35 
Motor boat pparsiane. da), mess, Foret cepts are ¢ 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. ‘ 0 40 
Motor truck driver and foul 1 35 
Pile driver and derrick foreman.. 0 70 
Pile driver and derrick engineers... .. .. «. 0 60 
Pile driver and derrick firemen.. 0 45 
Pile driver and derrick men.. Bek ie 0 50 
Pile driver and derrick labourers.. .. .. «- 0 40 
Timbermen and cribmen.. .. et: 0 42 
WVPALEGITIIAT «aie ost tae «wey hove oe, srenbelometoma tre 0 30 
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DEPARTMENT OF ‘TRANSPORT ; Per hour 
; ke a Steam shovel cranemen,. ... we «+ a» se se, 0.75 
Erection of buildings at Grande Prairie, Alta. Shean Shovel Trench... i. . yaa wel.) cei cewek emcee OO 
Name of contractors, Messrs. Turner, Remple Syeain SHOVES OCIS. 4p Se. ca Se shee ot on 0 50 
and Donald, Grande Prairie, Alta. Date of mein i agi tere hae Out Wa ca 
contract, September 20, 1941. Amount of con- Tite "wet beréecasnbialt Fa eC eh ob ok an SE 
tract, $45,763.50. A fair wages schedule was Tile setters’ helpers (all men i aestaried. to 
included in the contract as follows:— help tradesmen).. ee 
Tractor operators terthll) 2 Pee ee Se 0 674 
Per hour Tractor operators (leioumesu, ete... cal wake 0 70 
Asbestos insulation workers... .. .. .. «. «- $0 85 Truss assemblers and erectors (wood).. .. .. 0 60 
NSE aT a TAICCrS see mele SM UMeteml cls juss tele Melet keltihieys 0 60 ae soli Lite, A Hipp: es Hien 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders 0 50 Rite tags tegie eee s ( oor)... og tnt 
Ta tleeratthe! p/h beh sé MI ce cisindiersnived 0 70 Welders and burnere: acetylene 1 or glee Maren ate 0 70 
Pia tensitha? Hades ai tail 0 50 Welders and burners—on steel erection.. .. 0 95 
Boilermakers on bonktraetioa or Fercnont : 0 95 ——____ 
Brick ‘and “hollow tilevlayers.; he isc uae ine 1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mix- Development work at St. _Aldwyn, Sask. 
ing and tempering mortar).. .. .. .. .. .. 0 65 Name of contractors, Dufferin Paving and 
Carpenters amd! JOMeTS.. uss \ras dle nsisibtow! were dere 0 90 Crushed Stone Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of 
a anise ie EL ie i cats "ait 0 60 contract, October 17, 1941. Amount of con- 
icant” 0 70 tract, $24,620.00. A fair wages schedule was 
Gas. or elec.. : 055 . included in the contract as follows:— 
Compressor operators (eas. or ‘elec.).. 0 55 ‘s Por hour 
Drivers.. 0 45 Red Walttfak 0 52 
Driver, horse ad Rare 0 60 UD eee enesoqale palling eely 2 eee OF 3 
Dryer veoh Whd Wieden 0 75 Asphalt feiipets: arn bothels: cal epreadérss 0 40 
Drill Samnersit a Sho, ae) 0 55 Blacksmiths ag: wa soee acl seer tc. Looe Seem er 0 60 
Piseuricinas! (inside iceatny 0 85 Blacksmiths’ helpers. . SEDI Sas bse CY Ar 0 40 
Hngineers) ‘operating ») steani: Carpenters and JOINnersmeat sme thee ci coche 0 70 
Singles dintas. . 0 70 Cement finishers.. .. .. ye noes 0 55 
Weave deme. 0 90 Cement and concrete mixer penionatore: 
Engineers on steel betbeidn. 0 95 as 1 ° i 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or Masten ee 0 70 Soke nse a wate 
Puginemen (stationary... 0 50 Compressor Opetaters (eas. or moe. 0 45 
Hoist operators—tower fe or Eau tll 0 55 Drivers. . : 0 35 
Tek oooh. 0 45 Driver, horse antl cera Ds Hae A 0 50 
f AHoureteBuidines) 0 50 Driver, team ands wacom...) aout te) else ter 0 65 
Lathers—metal.. “DIEU Sa me nese 1 0 80 Drill runners. 0 45 
Lathers—metal furring, tied-on lath work Electricians (inside ‘wiremen)... 0 75 
and attached ceilings.. 0 90 Engineers, operating, steam: 
Thiers cidhd 0 80 Single or double drums.. . 0 70 
Paailenes lawers x 0 60 Three or more drums.. .. . 0 75 
Aanbiitetac: os OPEN NC RCRD 0 70 Enginemen, stationary.. . 0 45 
Aieehinidis’ helpers. 0 50 A an ech Ue ais Maree stern eva iaeleie stereo meee He 
Ninstieliser divert . ais 0 85 Tie opi) san tear gt Rcialels cetera haces oh 
Mastic floor rubbers and dp coy APY A 0 60 +k See s k elpers.- 0 40 
WEAStICy T1007) KEUtLETNeM |. tals) sew a ele enue 0 60 OA GS canete: i Py HS Sena 
RAGsiie Rode taGurarek 0 50 Motor truck driver and “it Siahitewcoune ches 1 40 
Niotox itruckwditvers’. 0 50 Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 50 
SLatavwibiclehaiier cand teach. a ae fe 1 50 Pipelayers, caulkers and_ solderers.. 0 45 
Orisinenial omimarcoi eC 0 95 Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. . Woes 0 80 
Paitters Gptay)., th 0 88 Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
Paiivets ana plavions:. m BD i ee 0 80 assigned to help tradesmen).. Loe dette 0 423 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. wor. 0 60 ct Manatee SENT TAS aby ir tal dp te PR FSM yeep ee 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .- 0 56 ea tag hits Beck cate" PA Sikaes 
Riggers (ecneral ye Ria ca attave tere Bictere terse es acces 0 50 
Plasterers... 1 05 
; 5 ee ee i Quad Road grader operators: 
Plasterers’ boloe: Moning: ele tempering H d 4 
material).. eat te Si are SAW cle ekoto. Neve tote 0 55 Paine tes fi ie ae epi ee eee pea 0 40 
Plumbers and favenbuietend ss ike sey etwas 1 05 LOT PEE TT re DEE, Web. SagN 0 70 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers fall men PE eit bs (ay Se neha 0 50 
assigned to help tradesmen)... 0 50 Road roller Opeentors (abeaeas or pan) . 0 70 
Bawicrhne. | p Raho 0 teal 55 Rodmen,. remiorced ‘steelvea..+a.caase Pets 0 45 
Pp P 0 85 Steam ‘shovel engineersidiuvs. «<u .seieee be 1 00 
eg a ae ye To eae get ge Ae ARC LL 0 60 Steam shovel cranemen:.).: sc) Gendeciaeee 0 75 
ir e i , ‘; Steam shovel mremenine tes aie Waecetcieec: eens 0 60 
at Bode operators: 0 50 Steamushovel Ouersvad (cui cele emer tesat omens 0 50 
Acie taahingae Sig Sow ara attra mig. Cos Oa 0 80 Shovel: operators: (Gas)cauas eee meee ae ae 1 00 
ae ING tEAM... «2 2. oe oe oe oe oe oe 0 60 Tractor operators (small).. ae read seat 0 50 
bebe URS ak: ise Pe aia eae Tractor operators (Letourneau, ete... i 0 60 
Road roller operate askontiy or gaat): 0 70 AWatsinca”. 0 30 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. Box a hey 0 65 Faucbavrihhe. qeiaa (ain 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp. ee 0 50 
chy ae lage SA vechacha SeoSeR Get ERa Ms BE YIP oo Development work at Assiniboia, Sask.. 
Siinolete \Cqobdl RaNeatod), Challe <bmedeunneteO0 Name of contractors, Nelson River Construc- 
Steam shovel engineers. . re tion Ltd., Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
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November 1, 1941. Amount of contract, $231,- Per hour 
047.90. A fair wages schedule was included in Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 50 
the contract as follows:— Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers. . 0 45 

P Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 65 
er hour P 
owdermen.. 0 45 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. oe PO SOs524 Pumpmen.. 0 45 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and ‘spreaders. 0 40 Riggers (general). 0 50 


Blacksmiths... .. . Si Vee Reree Meee needs: Sheets 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ Helpers." Shas Rin eG spoke oe ok Bisveh einte 0 40 
@apvpenters and . JOMETS:. «cles clea tese we aan eles 0 75 


Cement finishers... .. .. : 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. or 
elec.. 0 45 

Gon Gr cer Berar (eas. or ales te 0 45 
Drivers. . ae a 0 35 
Driver, horse and care AMG Hee ae 0 50 
Driver, steamivand «waco i ce) Ware ve ee hoe as 0 65 
Drill runners. ‘ 0 45 
Electricians Cede wiveenere : 0 80 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or i eient Dee 0 75 
Enginemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Labourers.. ; ‘ 0 35 
Motor truck duversa : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and truck? 1 40 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and_ solderers.. 0 45 
Powdermen.. 0 45 
Pumpmen.. ; 0 45 
Road grader A 

Horsedrawn.. a arose aS 

Including steamed... hs onsteees 

Gas.. 


Road _ roller ea eee (cam or aay 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steamilshovel .enpineers:.. styles eaten 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (gas.).. 

Tractor operators (small).. 

Tractor operators (Letourneau, cro 
Watchmen.. 


ooocorRoococorococoo & 
Woanroenoanorwataay 
ooooconocunroooco 


Development work at Gananoque, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Storms Contracting Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, November 
1, 1941. Amount of contract, $29,022,50. A 
fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. .. .. er) ops a ie On OU 
Asphalt tampers, eaeptners and cory eh 0 40 
Blakes hs eee ie es, an hovemedtsseuh Sepia sigs tog tl 880i = 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ Relves SRO ssclihec es si epsketene Mee! hoe 0 40 
GarpentersmancwyjOiners ny ses cay. eh) Rea tele pre's 0 60 
Cement finishers.. .. .. oust sutcke 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer voc these y hes 

Steam.. 0 65 

Gas. or elec.. a Bates sbi tay ace 0 45 
Compressor operators (eas. OF, CLEC!) cchirexs 0 45 
Drivers.. 0 35 
Driver, horse endl vant 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Drill runners. Ap 0 45 
Electricians Greate wireraes). 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Singles or double: drums...) i) iso 00-60 0 65 

Three or more drums.. .. .. .. 0 75 
Enginemen, stationary.. 0 45 
Ma DOUTENS acc inas iets Mah soi sak bokensticheteity Satins 0 35 
Whaich Insts J suporcnwete Pevepycstes | carta ecuure iowidele hice rah Wears 0 60 
Machinists’ helpers.. a ds 8 con 0 40 
Motor truck drivers.. .. aie pats 0 40 
Motor truck driver and feack © 1 40 


Man. 


Road grader Soeraiors: 
Horsedrawn.. .. 3% 
Including team.. . 
Gas.. 


Road roller phat ell Keree or nh 


Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steam shovel engineers .. .. .. .. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 

Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. 

Shovel operators (gas.).. 

Tractor operators (small).. 


Tractor operators (etoumacans en 


Watchmen.. 


gooorc#cooqcdurwnoc”cooco 
WAROMBDNISHR ARAR 
omnmooononaaco dS 


Development work at Portage la Prairie, 


Asphalt rakers.. 


Asphalt tampers, Le rede eprenden aye 


Blacksmiths... .. . 

Blacksmiths’ helpers. . 

Carpenters and joiners. 

Cement finishers.. 

Cement and concrete mixer Secret ee 
Steam.. 
Gas. or elec.. 


Compressor operators (c0s. or elec.).. 


Drivers.. 

Driver, horse ane area 

Driver, team and wagon.. 

Drill runners. i. 

Electricians finniae ee 

Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 
Three or more drums.. .. .. 

Enginemen, stationary... 

Hoist operators—tower (Gas. or se a 

Labourers.. 

Machinists. . i 

Machinists’ Reipers. 

Motor truck drivers.. .. 

Motor truck driver and gruel 

Painters (spray).. 

Painters and piers 

Pipefitters (surface—temp. Poti: 

Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 

Powdermen.. 

Pumpmen.. % cboeleers 

Road grader bricrators: 
Horsedrawn .. .. . 
Including team.. 
(ASME me. 

Road roller Re (Grae or Weg ke 

Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. 


Steam shovel cranemen’.: i. 2 2s sie, de lec 


Steam shovel firemen.. 

Steam shovel oilers.. .. .. .. «+ - 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. - 
Tractor operators.. 


Wietchmmenea tc as! eliee we cer sten ey se) \emaiele 


Name of contractors, Rayner Construc- 
tion Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
November 1, 1941. 


Date of contract, 
Amount of contract, $224,- 
677. <A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 


oqoooocqctoco 


Co Gr OO Cr HP PR AT 
oonno ane 


ooooocreococoocoooc]e 
Peo P OS PP LP DP PS OOO NT 
Konoon»ioanrnaonocd 


wan on ouonn 
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Development work at London, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Johnson Bros. Co., Ltd., Brant- 
ford, Ont. Date of contract, November 1, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $54,245.75. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. .. .. Ree eeo0) 55 
Asphalt tampers, aplooiwers cand Sprenderns 0 45 
Blacksmiths... .. . Ges BPA Bente ee tailors 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ nenersis RN et REN Sieh ts A alah vere 0 45 
Warpenvers "ANd NjOMELS. o.oo ole iets Mele! settee 0 85 
Cement finishers... .. .. arial 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operon 

Steam.. BMts i) re 0 65 

Gas. or elec.. S 0 50 
Compressor operators ee or alee ym 0. 50 
Drivers.. . 0 40 
Driver, horse atl sep 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. .. «. «. 0 75 
Drill runners. 0 50 
Electricians tinwide’ Uviternien diy 1 00 


Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single) or) double, drumSae se ee ae ea ies 
Three or more drums... .. .. ... 
Eneinemen, stationary. 2% jeiel wey eles ele es 
Labourers... 
Machinists.. .. . 
Machinists’ Hope 
Motor truck drivers.. 
Motor truck driver and a) 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. ee taal 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers .. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
IPOWGAETIMEN Ne es sc es ae Mee ieat alee em hee care 
Pumpmen.. .. Lp GUE AA TTR SOREL les ictip iC CK 
Riggers (generat 
Road grader Bperavors: 
Horsedrawn.. 0 4 
Including team.. LaPeer me aret ee aes ae 08 
Gas hae veh) See's 05 
06 
05 
10 


oooocooorcooocooce 


NNN OMAR ROR EAA 
ASSCSCOAAAaasan»na 


Road roller cerabene (ween 4 or pas! ve 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 

Steam ‘shovel engineers sh si A Sema tot t,t 
Steamy shovelcranemeny. 1.7 eee se oe 0 75 
Steam ‘shovel*firemen:. f°. tse eer see eek. 0 60 
tegma shovelvolens: ay oslites se iteeer eames fh. 0 50 
Shovel! operators) (gas: se se Sele se ek 1 00 
Tractor operators) (small) sa Meenkee Sef 0 50 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc. ye ie 0 60 
Watchmen iss ie kee Ltt at ee em net 0 35 


Development work at Sydney, NS. Name 
of contractor, J. W. Stephens Ltd., Sydney, 
NS. Date of contract, November 3, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $8,949.82. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


Per hour 
Asbestos insulation workers... .. .. .. .. +. $0 60 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. : 4 0 55 
Asphalt tampers, SE ead spocden 0 45 
Axemen.. ... SG Pa hiheieRietem ae nate ele 0 45 
Carpenters ane ibincnen char uk te 0 90 
Cement finishers... .. .. We niente 0 60 


Cement and concrete mixer Siperenees? 


SEAT ER | HON bee Meta ste t's) e 0 65 

Gasrorveles. Pee cis Berets ks 0 50 
Compressor operators (eas. or ee Abe 0 50 
Drivers... °... clot LS Steen eet Dieter ore 0 40 
Driver, horse ad. oe. LONGO ec Netee ote 0 55 
Driver, team" and swagon.. -.0ts sce ee ee 0 70 
Drill srunne|rs wi tet ess tee 0 50 


Ltd., Saint John, 
November 3, 1941. 


Electricians (inside wiremen).. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. .. . 

Three or more drums.. aes 
Engineers on steel erection... .. .. .. os oe 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 
Hnginemen, stationary... iasiecieeeee «chsh 
PAO OUTER «+ coaele tlacs uae uere ue 
Lathers—metal.. .. 

Lathers—wood.. 

Motor truck drivers.. , 

Motor truck driver and ae He 
Painters) (spray) saslee Gao Ren k isae ees tthe 


‘Pamnterseandielaviersig 0 sts en tate cs, ocr oe 


Plumbers, and ‘steamfitters..), .2tee) Gea ced oes 
Powdermen's. au) oc ne po se Ee ee Bee 
Pumpmen.. ; 
Road grader OpeaibisEl 

Horsedrawn.. 

Paes team.. 
Road voller dyerators irene 0 or ‘gases ate 
Rodmen, reinforced steel... .. .. .. Son. bs 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: somaps\ te 
Roofers, sheet metal.. 
Sheetiometal workersing sacl esl cee eel nee 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. .. .. .. 
Steamshovel engineers...) 29 jeugeidaneed eens 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. «2 oe oo oo 
Steam shoveliifiremien),.\ js. 22. si, seas seni 
team ishovel Oidersaiy, cioi.c oy ish cious) rows, ews oie 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. .. «2 o. « : 
Structural steel workers... .. 2. .. 2. os eo 
Tractor, operators, (small)... .ssaeecancs sovies 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, pee 
Watchmen.. Be 
Welders and nner oe wtael ereotion ae 


Development work at Saint John, 
Name of contractors, Coastal Asphalt Products 
N.B. Date of contract, 
Amount of contract, $27,- 

307.50. A fain wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
0 70 


0 65 
0 75 
0 75 
0 70 
0 50 
0 40 
0 60 
0 60 
0 45 


qgQoooeooococoocococoooocqcoo 
STO DH ONO Or ors 0 OO ST TR OT Or Ca 
RRKSONSOSRAISSOORONOSDER 


N.B. 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. : $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, Lasiteat eae ae ‘spreaders: 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. eis. akat) tawhoae eeeaeie eeisdtinte 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Ceiba oc 5 , é 0 45 
Carpenters and joimers.. .. .. o. «- 0 70 
Cement finishers.. 3 ve 0 70 
Cement and concrete mixer euemterns: ’ 
SOA AMSA Ws th che ce iteh eee wate siesta ets 0 65 
Gas. or elec.. Sa AS 0 50 
Compressor operators (eau or ‘glen yom ric 0 50 
Drivers. . - 0 40 
Driver, horse od eee 0 55 
Driver, team and wa@ONsca scale ect tee tesl 63 0 75 
Drill runners .. .. . BF dae taik etd caes 0 50 
Electricians (inside viremia). 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. 0 65 
WP NTeePOri WOE *CTUMIS: 2 tsje pect ic etek tee rere 0 75 
Enginemen, stationary.. 0 50 
Labourers succes ima ccimee nies Meena tee) tere 0 40 
Machinists... .. BS Ge Grmthisn cout ano 0 65 
Machinists’ helpers HA. ZR R Cee eee es 0 45 
Motor truck drivers.. : Fr tl Par stent 0 45 
Motor truck driver and enplede Hee ccebmote cise 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. .. .. «- 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .- 0 80 
Powdermien lay Gea. Sete ete ale Mite, see cle tere 0 50 
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Perhour 27, 1941. Amount of contract, $453,475.50. A 


Pumpmen.. .. iat: Se arden Pociie « Pree 0 50 
Riggers teeneral)., «SA SM 5 BUMS, ON 0 55 
Road grader operators: 

LOYSCCTAWE. . via's bie.c) coaeneeeatee wreemmated ie 0 45 

including teams..\<jons, steele e Wheels 0 80 

FSS conten stevie z ‘ Me 0 50 
Road roller ppcentone, (tear ¢ or vgaat Bs 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced .steel...... 2... aes 1st 0 50 
Steam shovel engineers... .. ss oe oo cc ec 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. ae 0 75 
Steamer shovelthremenc issu xclba cae falsiey wer ee 0 60 
Steam*snovel- Oilers: sy ste cuetieeeeiics fle lee ee 0 50 
Shovel®operators’ (2as.) eerie cic) cel ees es 1 00 
Tractor operators (small)... .. .. 2. 2. os 0 50 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).. .. .. 0 60 
NWWSUCINGM etre et cies SMR ee eS cae 0 35 


fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
tract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. tat ug esSOnb 2a 
Asphalt tampers, emoothers, and epreederat 0 40 
PS VOLS MAU Sa sok, ethic c1.ciaw Teck ecian veel ater aasts 0 65 


lacksmiphisty Helpers... .¢ isieisee), os coe Leeuieete 0 40 
Carpenters Ang) jOMers..<. ..cmass \acauen) aekver 0 75 


Development work at Arnprior, Ont. Name 
of contractors, H. J. McFarland Construction 
Co., Picton, Ont. Amount of contract, $182,- 
630.50. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows: 


Per hour 

Asphalt rakers.. .. .. shyas) RoatieeOROO 
Asphalt tampers, enooticrs aad eoredee. 0 40 
Blacksmiths.. .. cedsteRs ek 5 abiocivesieii ssuAsis 0 55 
Blacksmiths’ helpers. . Sepies esse hice lteor te 0 40 
Carpenters, ANd) JOMECLS tous bes Lan Seytic< 0 60 
Cement finishers.. .. .. Re ae ed ee 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer roperators: 

SHEN Pe hcet crcl! Tore tty vole faculis) odieen ashace's 0 65 

Gas. or elec.. .. .. a ACA RE 0 45 
Compressor operators one or Mcled) RIA 0 45 
NDTIVCUS cu 6 ss SeRsaeobies ieidacich is oibes 0 35 
Driver, horse aay A Pe ey ne 0 50 
Driver; Feam sand wWaAPOn esas cues <\sieusels as) se 0 65 
Drillvrunners.. crc sf Maisie i sisi aisles) aid 0 45 
Electricians inside Sas ees eo ve Sa ca ate 0 65 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. .. .. 2. o« os oe 0 65 

ATCO ORAIMOTE) ATUIMSie “ec vas! oo | ccuuiels 0 75 
EN SaMemenw er StAONATV A. (sculls soinlocelbl.e oie le ¢aneie 0 45 
NEA DOULCT OM en ige tn Mee einen eeliee: eevee eines 0 35 
Machinists... .. . Mast eeic cos le cu aeiheis 0 60 
Machinists’ Hope. VPN tai ook iecbie cues 0 40 
Motor truck drivers... .. Sekee wala! aes 0 40 
Motor truck driver and erage. hE RE IRAL 1 40 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. .. .. . 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. . 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. «2 eo. «+ o- 0 65 
SP OWVCLELTINC TING aa Dire at Sista sah Stetian'e's),t voles ty o/etayivin 0 45 
SPE OICM i haces <Picdd oP siokiamenea. tela © \celeuniel Ciae 
Riggers Veveeal ate sii ato) oes, sicainaccunsie 0 50 
Road grader Fo es sei 

HTONSOULAWIln se sets cel sis) teresa 66) (Zoic, wie) iyace 0 40 

TUCIUGIBGUTCATO Vance centeS) iste (06, 'slsc.<fo lore 0 70 

GAGS coilcteuntels iis Sias ours eibicseh csibis 2 0 45 
Road roller operators (steam or ae 0 65 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0 45 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. «2 «2 «2 o@ 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. 0 75 
Steam shovel miremMen seebse sled fe! Velsiilelenn ey mie 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. Ae ee ae Gee 0 50 
Shovels OpGEntOTSw(E4S.) i. eh os ssi Kin hes 1 00 
Tractor operators (small).. 0 45 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, a 0 55 
IVA ECHIMIOM sours sey) cist ivie! celal. © oo piblouhoied cfekanais 0 30 





Cement finishers... .. .. lee Baars 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer enee 

Steam.. 0 65 

Gas. or elec.. irate ch otuhslcaiiomiys 0 45 
Compressor operators (eas. or elec.).. 0 45 
Drivers... .. oe aalaesre 0 35 
Driver, horse ee car 0 50 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 
Drill runners. b 0 45 
Electricians Caee Be AE ~ 0 75 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or alee irs 0 70 
Enginemen, bidkituadion 0 45 
Labourers.. 0 35 
Motor truck eee : 0 40 
Motor truck driver and eee 1 40 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and _ solderers.. 0 45 
Powdermen.. 0 45 
Pumpmen.. ae : 0 45 
Road grader poemmtart: 

Horsedrawn.. 


Including team.. ols! wigteh foi 

CU Sa eM creates gl ale« carat hele hilats A 
Road roller Spewion ea or fone. He 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 
Steam shovel engineers.. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. é 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. .. .. 
Steam shovel oilers... .. .. . 
Shovel operators (gas.).. sad 
Tractor operators (small).. TER t ee 
Tractor operators (ietounieHil: Ste. ie 
VVIAOCIIMEN 4 <.\0+ vrei tiste> Seaiae eel es 


ooorcocorooooco 
WOaADaranrohnNtanab 
Seosooooouaenscoecs 


Development work at Petrel, Man. Name 
of contractors, Tomlinson Construction Co., 
Ltd., ‘Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
November 3, 1941. Amount of contract, $21,- 
681.50. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. Die octuie ee 
Asphalt tampers, pene el is aes spreahacet 0 45 
Blacksmiths.. .. .. seh, -ateyiyetepnare eRe aise (ars 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ Hela 1 eau ch counbayellies > Sem eRa ay 0 45 
Warpenters- ANd (J OIMETS a5). ‘asunnsjeuay =» =ibers kere 0 80 
Cement finishers... .. .. Macstopahe 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer Operators: 
Steam.. 0 70 
Gas. or elec.. sNyaré 0 45 
Compressor pooees (eas. or pe A : 0 45 
Drivers.. Sasa lee 0 40 
Driver, horse ond Sve 0 55 
Driver, team and wagon. 0 83 
Drill runners. ; 0 50 
Electricians Guside ay ‘ 0 80 


Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. .. 

Three or more Grums.. .. .- «+ «+ «+ oe 
Enginemen, stationary.. .. -. -- 
MUSDOUTCTS'OS Gociieei es a8 2) ee 


Development work at Estevan, Sask. Name 
of contractors, Carter-Halls-Aldinger Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, October 

40265—7 


Wischinistes (ic lene. 3s 
Machinists’ hopes. ." 
Motor truck drivers.. sites 
Motor truck driver and feet : 


KROSOoOCCOCS 
~~ Mm OD BR Cr 00 7 
SCaaAnssaonu 
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Per hour 


Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. .. .. 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 0 45 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. os «. 0 95 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 
assigned to help tradesmen)... .. .. .. «. 0 45 

POW GErMEUT ere aie ee ee se cleo: tole, nace 0 50 
PUM PME Ry aida. bh ikS shh sich ide enue nees eae 0 45 
Riggers (general).. : 0 50 
Road grader operators: 

Horsedrawhse | ssc gay 

Including: team. eee 

(OEIC ES 8 Ora ME, Sr SIRE taal Seals UPR Sh St SL NSIS 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).. .. .. 
Rodmen, reinforced steel... .. .. .. .s oo ee 
Steam shovel engineers... 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 
Steam shovel firemen.. 
Steam shovel oilers.. ‘ 
Shovel operators (gas.).. Z 
Tractor, operators: (Small) ayy tee tle: bis ciarel eo tere 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).. .. .. 
Watchmen.. . 


coocoormocorwococ][“a 
WADOAR oan ase 
RSSsessasseessa 


Construction of an extension to hangar at 
Airport, Ottawa, Ont. Name of contractors, 
Patterson Construction Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, November 5, 1941. Amount 
of contract, $8654.00. A fair wages schedule 
was included in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. tiie: ue os, han eo) CR Ge aay eOKEO 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. . : 0 50 


Brick and holiow tile layers: 
Upto September: 30,) 194) oh eames 1 05 
On and “atter October 14):1941 3. dhe 1 10 
Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers (mixing 
and tempering mortar).. oe, ila 0 50 
Carpenters ald) JOIMers: inte. «wes enmneeiares 16s 0 90 
Cement finishers.. Sauk) Relais TR ate 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 


SLCAMAA eM cmarechase 0 70 

Gas Or ClO Cs: dave) « aliieth eh eee Mets dr cuiike 0 55 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. . 0 55 
MDIVELSES sete. mala vals 0 45 
Driver; horse/and /eart) .4.08) < 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 80 
ral PUMMeLS Gy eis let te yates sane 0 55 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. 0 80 
Engineers, operating, steam: 

Single or double drums.. 0 70 

Three or more drums.. . 0 80 
Engineers on steel erection.. By anita Mara 0 90 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 0 75 
Eneinemen,istationanyawiadese same tients ents. 0 55 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).. .. .. 0 55 
Vabourers..o 0.4 5S. 0 45 
Lathers—metal.. 0 70 
Lathers—wood.. 0 65 
Machinists .. Seah 0 70 
Machinists’ helpers.. oR al Ae é 0 50 
Motor, truck? Grivers.i: (is eau teen een ate 0 50 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. .. «. 1 50 
IPSINters AABDLAY) sa Sais ste an tal L tet ot naitaiere nie’ 0 90 
Painters and) clazierss kis ee esc tiete tl eal) 66 0 75 
Plasterers. . 1 00 


Plasterers’ helpers (mixing and tempering 
MASCETIAN) nr che as nt cele teeta ties Be. 0 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. o« «- 1 
Riggers’ (general).'s corks 58) t£y tatouhaertals 2's 6 0 6 
Rodmen ‘reinforced ‘steel 2.40 Gin ce) wetee ee 0 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 0 

Roofers, sheet metal: 
Up to September 30194122 2 ls... se 0 92 
On and after October 1, 1941.. .. .. .. 0 95 


Ltd., Outremont, 
November 5, 1941. 


Sheet metal workers: 
Wp to September, 30, 1041.0)... tia.ieeenas > 
On and after October 1, 1941.. 2. .. «s 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos)... .. .. os «+ «- 
Steam shovel engineers... 
Steam shovel cranemen.. in WG hat Sate 
Steam ‘shovel{firemen, spaces. Hoel an? . 58 ee 
Steam shovel ollers.s: .o 6 csi bee te erties 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Structural steel workers.. 
Watchmen... .. . 





SCOoOLMCooHSSCSO 
S2SSS2e8E88 


Erection of an equipment garage at Dorval, 


Asbestos insulation workers... .. .. .. «. «- 
Blacksmiths we war. Ais Pesce deters, id este ste 
Boilermakers on construction or erection.. .. 
Boilermakers Vivelpers vcr tere: ee, aren tai veye vets 
Brick and hollow tile layers... .. .. .. 
@arpenters and" jOMers..) Jc te) eee e 
@ement fintshersie. jee. ee he es ee 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
DSCCATIN ee aie cata: Tae otra eiwcmerat nen geseaers 
ASM OTVELOCET Pre ite cehn eet ee elt: ere ue al Pate 
Compressor operators (gas. or elec.).. .. . 
Drivers . Pt balboa oka glia ia i 
Driver morse ang “Canbet otc iene Wasi teu oe ose 
Driver, team ‘and’ wagon...... 2. a. s 
Decl POMMELS sheet en) seule te te taletone ered neh ci 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. .. .. .. 
Engineers, operating, steam: 
Single or double drums.. .. 
Three or more drums.. 
Engineers on steel erection.. SIE lore ore 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 
Enginemen, stationary... .. 
ELGG Wearrrergie, (PE et Me tate) caicee Tene sree ie 
Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).. .. . 
Labourers.. , 
Lathers—metal. . 
Lathers—wood.. 
Machinists.. .. eit Se 
Miasticutloonmlamerst rs cure cyisle tes aee: wae aia 
Mastic floor rubbers and finishers... .. .. .. 
Mastic ioork kettlemen: © ws cen pos: bee vues 
Motor truck drivers... Atsahesy sat 
Motor truck driver and truck.. 
Ornamental iron workers.. 
Pamiters d(spray.) he. tier Gite. Waeke 
Painters and glaziers . pe a 
Painters on steel erection .. .. .. .. 
Plasterersteik tiseeticnee teak. Se 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 
Riggers (general).. atttbebsa ty 
Rodamen;, remforced: "steelwen «<1 .cu set sh a nies 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 
Roofers, sheet metal... .. .. 
Sheet metal workers.. 
Shinglers (wood).. 
Shinglers (asbestos).. 
Steam shovel engineers.. shies 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. «. 
Steamshovel! firemen..)..47.000 6/60. 
Steamtshovel’ oilers#..5. (2. Vee .45 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 
Structural steel workers.. .. .. .. .. 
Tractor operators (small)... .. .. .. .. «. 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).. .. 
Watehinienia:, so picts eek tt. fe'egeto hs 
Welders and burners—acetylene or elec.. .. 
Welders and burners—on steel erection.. 


P.Q. Name of contractors, L. Gordon Tarlton 
PQ. Date of contract, 
Amount of contract, $22,- 
950.00. A fair wages schedule was included in 
the contract as follows:— 

Per hour 


eocoocoococeoo 
ou nt or or or co © 


ecoococoorocoHSoSo coo e Ooo Oo cC Co OoH SOOO OSOOOSOSoOSOSCS SOS 
Araos UIP ROAMIAWBPORUMAAIMON 
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Development work at Lethbridge, Alta. ; Per hour: 

Name of contractors, Doncaster Construction Cement and concrete mixer operators: J 
Steam.. 0 64 

Co., Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, Gaancr rler., pe nye, PES 
November 5, 1941. Amount of contract, Compressor operators (gas. or ‘elec... PO Us 
$29,506.00 A fair wages schedule was included aang 4 Hear ag? 
in the contract as follows:— yh geal and cart.. ahs 5 
Per hour river, team and wagon.. nee 0 75 

Drill runners. , 0 50’ 

Asphalt rakers.. .. .. «s ee $0 55 Electricians (aside wien. 0 87 

Asphalt tampers, enoothee fies aoseadare.. 0 45 Engineers, operating, steam: 

BISCKSIAILD Gs. 6 as Mell +s a= semaine iealetdeaderde al Single or double drums.. .. ss ce ee 0 76 

Blacksmiths’ helpers. . hse alstulesuesiel ost due > auaye 0 45 ahreewor. more: drums. ee ee 0 80 

Brick and hollow tile hoe ee 0 90 Wneimemen; stationary... .. , seule ieee 0 58 

Brick and hollow tile ce helpers ene Labourers.. iy aeratinn appa 0 46 

and tempering mortar).. B alitesvarimers, (tissue 0 45 Machinists. . a Saupe st 0 75 

Carpenters and eae A ERIN time Meg ce 0 90 Motor truck ives é bso oeel 0 45 

Cement finishers... .. .. < seen way neeeee Motor truck driver and iin fules Woh B 

Cement and concrete mixer ah SKE Painters (spray).. my MeN 0 74 
LOAN eetee tel ia sisi tert aime sins Miccod Belo 0 70 Painters and plaziers a Ks ae 0 74 
Gas. or elec,: 2... He 0 55 Pipefitters (surface—temp. ore. ae 0 55 

Compressor operators (gas. or r elec.).. 0 50 Pipelayers, caulkers and_ solderers.. 0 50 

Drivers. . 0 40 Plumbers and steamfitters.. . 0 90 

Driver, horse aa eae 0 55 Powdermen.. 0 50 

Driver, team and wagon.. 0 70 Pumpmen.. i 0 58 

Drill runners. ne 0 50 Riggers (g eneral).. a8 0 58 

Electricians titeide wreatany 0 75 Road grader operators: 

Engineers, operating, steam: Horsedrawn.. 0 45 
Singlevdrims oon, 0 70 Including team.. 0 80 
Double drums.. veh 0 75 lager Mal Poa VRE 0 50 
Three or more drums.. 0 80 Road roller verso (eam or Ween bid Sheek 0 65 

Enginemen, stationary .. .. ‘Jo pke Sate 0 50 Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0. 64 

Hoist operators—tower (gas. or les. 0 50 Sheet metal workers.. 0 82 

DAWOUNT Ese ene Se ised he ue gt hyo quate 0 40 Steam shovel engineers. . 1 05 

Machinists. . Re WLS Pele Va Sik Haig bees 0 70 Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 

Machinists’ helpers.. 0 45 Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60: 

Motor truck drivers... 0 45 Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50) 

Motor truck driver and fice. , 1 45 Shovel operators (gas.) .. 1 05: 

Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .. . 0 55 Tractor operators (small).. y 0 53: 

Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 0 45 Tractor operators (Letourneau, ete. yee 0 65 

Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 85 Watchmen.. 0 40 


Plumbers and steamfitters’ helotes Oe men 


assigned to help tradesmen).. 0 45 
Powdermen.. 0 50 
Pumpmen.. : 0 50 
Riggers (g here 0 55 


Road _ grader ANS 5 


Development work at Davidson, Sask. Name: 


of contractors, Evans Gravel Surfacing Co., 


Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask. Date of contract, 


Horsedrawn.. sys 0 45 
Including team.. .. . 0 75 November 5, 1941. Amount of contract, 
Gas.. . 0 55 $220,669. A fair wages schedule was included 
Road roller porate (euante or Ee 0 70 in the contract as follows:— 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0 50 Per hour 
Steam shovel engineers.. 1 00 h lk ‘ $0 523 
Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 Asphalt rakers.. .. . oe 0 40 
Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 Asphalt tampers, smoothers and ‘spreaders. . ea 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 50 Blacksmiths. . Ae ie nies tale Sisel is tyeraipce whitere hs 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 Blacksmiths helpers. . nl, Vevey ees tae oL tien Reems ie 
Tractor operators (small).. 0 50 Garpenters’ and jJOINers.. ws Ss se Siauwey os we 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).. 0 60 Cement finishers.. .. . hs 
Watchmen... 0 40 Cement and concrete mixer penetra 
Steam.. 0 65 
Gas. or elec.. sete 0 45 
Compressor operators (eas. or Winey, 0 ne 
Repairs to runway at the airport, St. Hubert, ; ae Mee iad os : 50 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Raymond, Mc- Drivers? team and wagon.. 0 65 
Donnell & Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date Drill runners. pe 0 45 
of contract, November 5, 1941. Amount of ae Gnside wireien).. 0 75: 
contract, $23,902. A fair wages schedule  Tnueers erating, sums gg 
was included in the contract as follows:— Be Ooh Tied Atl Fugnstee aA oe dance we 
Hnginemen, stationary... .. 2. «2 «2 se. ee 
Per hour Re te tee Sst a gs 
Asphalt rakers.: .. .. a PeeeeS0n5S Machinists... .. tics aak. So Ie 58 are 0 65 
Asphalt tampers, Aneesh cose sy laprendoisms 0 46 Machinists’ ieipers:. reat Kereta as: Vere 0 40 
Blacksmiths... .. .. Mees esc keen 0 60 Motor truck drivers.. .. - pe eT 0 40 
Brick and hollow tile layers. . siibils sutus/Ouels) See 0 92 Motor truck driver and truck... Seetinue es 1 40 
Carpenters and Joiners.<m. vi). clecwenteh lel 0 81 Pipefitters (surface—temp. work) .. .. .. «. 0 50 
Menment Smisherss Gy de {Sy Se os des hon ete ven 0 64 -Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 0 45 
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Perhour tract, November 8, 1941. Amount of contract, 





Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. 0 80 $390,585.00. A fair wages schedule was in- 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ aed (oil, men cluded in the contract as follows:— 
assigned to help tradesmen).. He), NO, 0) 828 ; is Pun hour 
Flow Germicn. sh yjptvhs, Fe a as 0 45 
BGM MIEN 264- Fei say semi hebisewike.24! ave uretiath se PO eO Asphalt rakers.. . $0 50 
Rigvers::(general) ..- 42-4: 20 cee. BU. Asphalt tampers, smoothers. and ‘spreaders... 0 40 
Road grader operators: Blacksmiths. . AMIRIN. sie ediuie ales !toues nator ene 0 55 
Horsedrawn . 2d 0 40 Bisoksmiithy helpers... ices <a ae ine 0 40 
Including team.. .. .. a 0 70 Brick and hollow tile layers.. .. .. 0 75 
Gasehiona.: bey. oy 0 50 Brick and hollow tile meen pps ‘(mixing 
Road roller oplicratard (ate eam or | ED 0 70 and tempering mortar).. awe 0 40 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0 45 Carpenters and joiners.. .. 0 55 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. 1 00 Cement finishers... .. .. .. 0 50 
Steam shovel eranemen.. 0 75 Cement and concrete mixer Opemiera: 
Steam shovel firemen... .. 0 60 SCCAII MF eo bcs ae cube taen teatro 0 60 
Steam ishovelovlersueies ¢ sas Vacs roid eee etic 0 50 Gas. or elec.. : 0 45 
Shovel operators (gas.).. .. 1. 2. es ee ee ee = 00 Compressor operators (gas. | or ‘elec.).. 0 45 
Tractor operators (small).. .. Ue ee 0 50 Drivers... .. .. eee wa rae 0 35 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.) .. .. .. 0 60 Driver, horse and cart. 0 50 
Weatchmenis.0.28 .itieoeins 0 30 Driver, team and wagon.. 0 60 
Drill runners... .. .. Pweredetc an Grell: 0 45 
Seat Electricians Gasiis Wwiremen yt. 0 60 
Development work at Penhold, Alta. Name Engineers, operating, steam: 
of contractors, Doncaster Construction Co., pete ony counts ania 0 60 
Three or more drums.. rs 0 70 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. Date of contract, Fin Gricare! Verano” Gteans oak tor ee) 0 65 
November 7, 1941. Amount of contract, $16,- Enginemen, stationary... 0 45 
029.00. A fair wages schedule was included in Hoist operators—tower (gas. or elec.).. 0 45 
the contract as follows:— Mites eh Space SCT Rare A ARREARS 155 aie 
a a Machinists’ helpers. el tiee are Ware aias Tr camer ers 0 40 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. cathe ash, SUDO Nofor™-trick ‘dnvere.. 0 40 
Asphalt tampers, moeterss and eorantlers!. $ 45 Reo tae track hanes and eit © 1 35 
IBlacksmitha. cscs sere lo s¥ lech cia eae ae stainiss 0 79 Painters (spray).. hae GA AAA 0 65 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. . oer 0 42% Painters and plantera. eres ee ees 0 55 
Boilermakers on Gonstiaction or  ereeuon, Sikes 0 90 Pipefitters: (surface—temp. wor. ; 0 50 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. -. .. «6 +. + 095 Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 0 45 
Cement finishers.. .. .. minsshite uQonne Plumbers and steamfitters.. .. .. .. .. .. 060 
Cement and concrete mixer ‘operators: Piiecien is hare 0 45 
SSECATIN stent rere evontrcce tte odne oa Reveunes. Asvatlints Wale 0 65 Pumpmen..-.. _ EOE OOTMI DER. & 0 45 
Gas. or elec.. 0 45 Riggers (ethers)! se raiceret ae ie estates ast fk 0 50 
Compressor operators (ean or ee. 0 45 Pond Yerader Eperatore 
Drivers. . 0 40 HOTSCUraWwi eset eet ete tks 0 40 
Driver, horse ‘and earitl 0 50 Including team 0 60 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 65 PLT ey esa veoh 0 45 
Drill runners.. .. . riimedae ene varia 0 45 Road _ roller aerate (siéant™ or ee 0 60 
Electricians Guside anemic 1 00 Hidmen "rebifdteed \eteal!: 0 45 
Engineers, operating, steam: Steam shovel engineers.. 0 90 
Single or AOUDLe GLUMSieeaeaay eee 0 70 Ct Eh MERON a aineat | 0 70 
Three ‘or more drums.. .. 07% Steam shovel firemen.. .. .. 0 55 
Engineers on steel erection.. 0 90 Aidan shovel oilers 0 50 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or cleo. 0 70 Shovel operators (rae ya "Fanta Vaan pane 0 90 
Labourers.. .. Aiwa ak eed Aiea 0 40 Tractor opertors (small).. aaa 0 45 
Motor truck drivers: . EN a A hy matty, 0 40 Tractor operators (Tietcucneau, ere 0 55 
Motor truck driver and truck.. .. .. .. ... 1 40 Wathhmen 0 30 
POW CETINEM NESS E GAT cee oe bic SF weit totes Rete Wee as 0 45 Ye CMR Oe 
Riggers Couteraiye. Soe erate 0 50 
Road grader operons 
HLOTSCUrawileetrs st ve) cle tisies es eae etenasen sre 0 40 
Tncliiding teamys 4. 7)3) 1 PS 0 70 Development work at Pearce, Alta. Name 
Gas.. . -- 050 of contractors, Columbia Bithulithic Ltd., 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).... 0 70 Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, November 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. .. .. 0 45 - 3 
es ailelawel encineers ss: 1, 1 00 15, 1941. Amount of contract, $151,922.50. 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. 0 75 A fair wages schedule was included in the con- 
Steam shovel firemen... 2. .. .. s2 ce oe - 0 60 tract as follows:— 
Steam shovel oilers.. 0 4.04293. se os os os 0 50 Per hour 
Shovel) ‘operators (gas.).2 cc). te tices 1 00 
Asphalt rakers.. .. .. ner pet SU ae 
cyte operators *(smiall) 221 n ete imise | ve 0 50 Aaphaleeaieers) nh ene) a nit ths deete 0 45 
ractor operators (LeTourneau, etc.) .. .. .. 0 60 Biaceeniiee 0 60 
Watchmen... .. .. IEE othe eerste ec 0 40 ; ate aN ec nan ciate Vaca) vag 
Welders and burners—on steel erection.. .. 0 90 ae nee oe thr Ga gee i ae ie 
Cement and concrete mixer operators: 
Development work at Greenwood, NS. a SSA ee Pe ; a 
Name of contractors, Municipal Spraying and Giivoressar opermbors (rae. ar relent. ethene 88 
Contracting Ltd. Halifax, N.S. Date of con- TOPEVOLS. « o.uy in de ae. ¢ an Laneas ose © aneieeee, eOnae 
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Per hour Per hour 
Driver, horse and cart.. .. RE oh onc} Sad 0 55 Steam shovel engineers... 1 00 
Drivery team! andkwaconsaice selects vets « 0 70 Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Drill runners. 0 50 Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. F< tihhI0: 2) Steam shovel oilers.. .. . 0 50 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or een 0 70 Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Bnginemen; Stationary... asses becelecl coer oe 0 50 Tractor operators (small).. 0 50 
Labourers.. .. . Liskin eeenoe 0 40 Tractor operators CTebaueaty 0)... 0 60 
Motor truck drivers’. his 0 45 Watchmen.. 0 40 
Motor truck driver and tricks. 1 45 
Pipefitters (surface-temp. work).. 0 55 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 45 
Powdermen.. 0 50 
Pumpmen.. 0 50 Construction of a water supply main at 
Road grader operators: Mountain View, Ont. Name of contractors, 
BSW Basse vn) «8 12 Armstrong Bros. Construction, Brampton, Ont. 
Including team.. .. .. 0 75 , ? 
Cag eee f ii 0 55 Date of contract, November 15, 1941. Amount 
Road roller Deere (ors (steam or saa a 0 70 of contract, $24,010.00. A fair wages schedule 
Rodmen, reinforced steel . 050 was included in the contract as follows:— 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. .. 1. .. os «- 1 00 
Steam shovel cramemen.. .. .. 2. «2 ce oe 0 75 Per hour 
Steam shovel firemen. . RAEN) | He PER 0 60 We rsen it hoon. $0 43 
Steam shoveloilers Hesse 2. FP Se. 0 50 Pi elcankths? . 0. 0 60 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 Blacksmiths’ helpers... 0 45 
Tractor operators (small).. 0 50 Pinca. Govbosts).. 0 40 
Tractor operators (letountcan, ey: fae 0 60 Bath and ‘hollow sijle ine 0 90 
Watchmen... «5.1 6. ee ee ee ee ee oe te oe 0 40 Brick and hollow tile nee helpers (mizing 
and tempering mortar).. 0 45 
Carpenters and Orca 0 70 
‘ Cement finishers.. A 0 60 
Development work at Ensign, Alberta. Cement and concrete mixer "Operators 
Name of contractors, W. H. Reed. Edmonton, Steam.. 0 65 
Alta. Date of contract, November 14, 1941. Gas. or elec.. 0 50 
Amount of contract, $53,715.00. A fair wages Compressor operators (gas. or elee.).. gto Si 
schedule was included in the contract as Baroy cail duis ay 20 bel alidized aeberbor 
follows:— employed full or part time).. $14 00 
Per hour Divers’ tenders (full day’s pay to be allowed © 
Asphalt rakers.. $0 55 whether employed full or part time).. 5 00 
Asphalt tampers, smooi net anil bapgeads : 0 45 Per hour 
Blacksmiths..).3+ 9s 0/095. 0 60 Drivers. . . $0 40 
Blacksmiths’ helpers... .. .. . 0 423 Driver, horse and ‘cart. 0 55 
Carpenters and joiners.. .. 0 70 Driver, team and wagon.. . 0 75 
Cement finishers.. 0 55 Drill runners. a 0 50 
Cement and concrete mixer Hperntovet Dragline operators (steam « or /gas.).. $1 00 
Steam.. Ul 1, aed 0 65 Dragline firemen.. 0 60 
Gas. or elec.. : 0 45 Dragline oilers .... .. 0 50 
Compressor operators (case or alec 0 45 Electricians (inside wiremen). . 0 70 
Drivers. . 0 40 Engineers, operating, steam: : 
Driver, horse oa nai 0 50 Single or double. drums.. 0 65 
Driver, team and wagon.. 0 45 Three or more drums.. HOPES eh. 2 0 75 
- Drill runners. 0 45 Engineers, crane (steam, gas, or elec.).. 0 70 
Electricians daade WireRsenye. 0 75 Enginemen, stationary.. 0 50 
Engineers, operating, steam: Labourers.. 0 40 
Single or double drums.. 07 Machinists.. - 0 65 
Three or more drums.. 0 75 Machinists’ helpers.. 0 45 
Enginemen, stationary.. 0 50 Motor boat operators.. 0 45 
Labourers.. 0 40 Motor truck drivers.. sis 0 45 
Machinists... .. 0 65 Motor truck driver and pangs 1 45 
Machinists’ helpers! 0 45 Painters (spray).. 0 70 
Motor truck drivers... 0 40 Painters and glaziers.. 0 60 
Motor truck driver and irmole 1 40 Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)... 0 55 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 0 50 Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 50 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. 0 40 Powdermen.. 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. 0 80 Punpmen.. 0 50 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ Helpers ie men Rodinen, aionded steal. ket Ore 0 50 
assigned to help tradesmen)... 0 424 Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp.. .. 0 45 
Powdermen.. 0 45 Steam shovel engineers.. Ss pik 1 00 
Pumpmen.. 0 45 Steam shovel cranemen.. 0 75 
Riggers (General) 0 50 Steam shovel firemen.. 0 60 
Road grader operators: Steam shovel oilers.. : 0 50 
Horsedrawn.. 0 40 Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 00 
Including team.. 0 70 Tractor operators (small).. ue SOAS 0 50 
Gass ets s 0 50 Tractor operators (Letourneau, ee 0 60 
Road roller eeu ors cunartin or gas. aye. 0 70 Watchmen.. ‘. a 0 35 
Rodmen, reinforced steel.. 0 45 Welders and burners—acetylene or - elec: Li 0 65 
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Construction of a radio marine workshop at 
Victoria, B.C. Name of contractor, Mr. G. H. 
Wheaton,- Victoria, B.C. Date of contract, 
November 21, 1941. Amount of contract, 
$16,605.00. A fair wages schedule was included 
in the contract as follows:— 


Per hour 
Blacksmiths. . COROT waste omeeeSnee $0 75 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. . a eee en ae 0 50 
Brick and hollow tile Peas 1 123 


Brick and hollow tile layers’ helpers... .. 0 50 
(mixing and tempering mortar) 


ements HNISHCTS spaces ut «oi! ere as teen ea) ete 0 60 
Carpenters and joiners... .. .. ape 0 90 
Cement and concrete mixer Soeratom 

Steam Fay seudtineked eee oer oe Cheat tetas Pee hes 0 70 

Gas. or elec.. 3 Se ee eee 0 55 
Compressor peretors ERS or elec.).. 0 55 
Drivers.. .. SUS Aer cost ooh Ae obnae mt ere 0 45 
Driver, horse ead ‘enue Sderot ea 0 60 
Driver, Leaman wagcOmks somes tee ean ss 0 85 
Drill runners. 0 55 
Electricians Gnside Soscigaee 1 00 


Engineers, operating, steam :— 


Painters and rptae BOS OG DET tA ola Vie.« 

Plasterers... .. . Pay ase ent 

Plasterers’ helpers: Se ae ee ea 
(mixing and tempering material) 


Single: GPU) 4s eee oes e eeietel eve 0 70 
Double drums... .. . WAS mh sledhcrtin cater sa" 0 90 
Engineers on steel brection.Y eretive: 1 223 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or dee.) rs 0 75 
Enginemen, stationary.. 0 55 
Hoist operators—tower (eae. or aye 0 60 
MAbOUrersatee es ee eee ee serie e lis 0 45 
Lathers—metal.. .. 0 75 
Lathers—wood.. . IE, Me Capi Ue reR ya axe 0 75 
Machinists... .. . Sees ate | Meat teen rele? nes 0 90 
Machinists’ hetpers:: 0 50 
Motor truck drivers.. 0 50 
Motor truck drivers and tran" bg 1 50 
Ornamental Miron’ workersy." 0.) secs ce ok ee 0 75 
Paintersi\(sprayyis Veo wie ee a eee eke 0 75 
0 75 

0 90 

0 50 


Plumbers and steamfitters.. 1 00 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ hepere) 0 50 
(all men assigned to help tradesmen) 
Riggers (general).. BE Sa ai Mele rate 0 60 
Rodmen, reinforced steel... .. .. 2. 2. oe oe 0 55 
Roofers, felt and gravel: patent: comp... 0 50 
Rooters, sheetimetal. melitien. time eden fs 0 90 
Sheet metal workers... SOE: RS Ys 0 90 
Shinglers (wood, asbestos).. .. .. .. ee os 0 90 
Steam shovel engineers... .. .. .. se eo os 1 12} 
Steam shovel cranemen.. .. .. .. 0 90 
Steam shovel firemen.. .. BAY A RvR Cae eh 0 74} 
Steam shovel ‘oilers? (006) ate hook eee ete ee 0 860 
Shovel operators (gas.).. 1 124 
Structural steel workers.. 1 224 
Watchmen.. 0 45 
Road diversion at Aylmer, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Towland Construction Co., Ltd. 


London, Ont. Date of contract, November 25, 
1941. Amount of contract, $6,920.00. A fair 
wages schedule was included in the contract 
as follows:— 


Per hour 
Asphalt rakers.. i f $0 55 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers raat spreatert’.. 0 45 
Blacksmiths. . : TIAN F EA com oa ee eae 0 60 
Blacksmiths’ Nel pores. sip Eee te Rialk ee aes alo UR et 0 45 


Carpenters andajomersss eva mee 2. 0 70 


Per hour 
Cement finishers.. .. .. POOF, 0 60 
Cement and concrete mixer hoaperators : — 
SUCAIV Och siderc sho ad kicee vive ewes caeeniet 0 65 


Gas. or elec.. : | ey 0 50 
Compressor épérators (eas. or Wenn EE Be 0 50 


TOrIversXAs 4's oat ENRON, ool NS 0 40 
Driver, horse ane eet snp aWecane wee cstee Gabe 0 55 
Drwersbeamvand Wwaconwes. coeeae tee cele 0 75 
Labourers.. j Sa See. Se 0 40 
Motor truck driven ae SALA mL a 0 45 


Motor truck driver and truck. RS. PN 1 45 
Road grader operators :— 


Horsedrawn.. Pe LE VS LASTA ios navn Mee 0 45 

Including, team... 2535). . ute eens. . Sake 0 80 

Gas.. ue sxe 0 50 
Road seller re ey (steam or eee. je. Be 0 65 
Steanushovelvenemecrs... 1 -.— Otek rac emu el kioe 1 00 
Steam shovel cranemen.. . SPS io Saree 0 75 
Steam shovelyhxemenvan .') |. daeke. Suecgleer cae es 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers... '..s,) cc," s s.sembeeen Dwkas 0 50 
Shovelihoperatorss (2as)wiew..  aoasemaiees ceteere 1 00 
‘bractor: operatorsye(simall)i2 2. mde doves 0 50 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).. .. 0 60 
Watchmen.. s eetas Boreas 0 35 





Construction of water supply main at 
Davidson, Sask. Nameof contractor, Mr. 
R. B. McLeod, Saskatoon, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, November 27, 1941. Amount of con- 
tract, $8,825.00. A fair wages schedule was 
included in the contract as follows:— 


Motor truck drives. Ane a's.cine Siharchis 
Motor truck driver and ee eee tetlcee es aise 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work)... .. .. «. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and solderers.. .. .. .. 
Plumbers and steamfitters.. Sagi scae Brome tre 
Plumbers and steamfitters’ helpers (all men 


Per hour 
Blacksmithss. acuedheswes sels es se wealcet TISOROO 
Blacksmiths’ helpers.. .. : 0 40 
Carpenters and joiners.. ENE A 0 70 
Cement finishers... .. .. shies 0 55 
Cement and concrete mixer Toncmitcee: i 
UEATIN Gains, avis cicitsou weiaaee Cane ens Mates 0 65 
Gas. or elec... .. .. ah See 0 45 
Compressor Bperat ors ek or poly & sels 0 45 
Dragline operators (steam or gaS.).. .. we. «. 1 00 
Dragline | Rromen vs cio sa ies c we stemsiegy + bier 6 60 
WD ragline sOMerS son tensile slash cebu bocce dens. ee aaa 0 50 
Drivers.. .. 6. is “ost se ack Sidlbva oameels 0 35 
Driver, horse bad arts sires. “Sear nmorus: are 0 50 
Drivers teanrsand swWagon.c|/vsiias «cies een ae 0 65 
DOr STUNNETS somes a ciat oie oi) ig. awake’ Siena s areas 0 45 
Labourers. . 0 35 
0 40 
1 40 
6 50 
0 45 
6 80 


assigned to help tradesmen)... .. .. .. «« 0 423 
Powdermen.. oP hott 0 45 
Pumpmen.. f 0 45 
Steam shovel engineers. ese pe Te ok SPEER 1 00 
Steamshovelbcranemen.e sy ins kee, ones 0 75 
Si anehovelitentathe META Sabie lcthetmtets slew. ce 0 60 
Steam shovel oilers.. . e/g eae TE Dakin | tee 0 50 
Shovelsoperatorss (@a8:).« uccwebeouacs Basu ete 1 00 
Watchmen.. ests 0 30 
Welders and bur oll Ala MOR Be or OOo Ce nt 0 60 


Development work at Ralph, Sask. Name 
of contractors, Baragar Brothers, Elm Creek, 
Man. Date of contract, November 25, 1941. 
Amount of contract, $17,755.00. A fair wages 
schedule was included in the contract as 
follows:— 


¢ 
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Per hour 


Asphalt* takers, 2). else neat es eee 
Asphalt tampers, smoothers and spreaders... 
Blacksmrhse. we eee 

Blacksmiths’ helpers.. 

Carpenters and joiners.. 

Cement finishers... ORR DM HS 
Cement and concrete mixer operators—gas. 
OENELEC eins siarllek Coals me eh area Tone, eis on 

Compressor operators (gas or elec.).. 
MDTIVEIS ey tiles ee nc Gk cetera ee ee 
Driver sinorsesand (Carbon se meric 
Driver, team and wagon.. .. 
Drill runners.. oe! ee ae 
Electricians (inside wiremen).. A Agee 
Engineers, crane (steam, gas. or elec.).. 
Hnginemen, (stationary $s) 7.0. ee 
Labourers. . oS eh aa 
Motor truck drivers.. PRC EI, Aes 
Motor truck drivers and truck.. .. .. 
Pipefitters (surface—temp. work).. 
Pipelayers, caulkers and _ solderers.. 
Powdermen.. 
PUMPMEMALT .cpise, -Aulieat: > aie 
Road grader operators :— 
Horsedrawnes ke Bieta nak 
Including -teamiiw siete eens 
Road roller operators (steam or gas.).. .. 
Rodmen “reinforced *steelen oe oo. Sl eS Ost 
Steam shovel engineers.. .. . 
Steam shovel cranemen.. . eins ches 
Steam shovel firemen... .. ......... 
Steamyshovel\oilers;olec8 «apie sek. oe es 
Shovels operatorsn(gaswdscquad BS eres 
uLractor soperators (smallest We Pah 
Tractor operators (Letourneau, etc.).. .. .. 
Watchmen... 
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Group “B” ConTrRACTS 
Manufacture and Supply of Equipment, Sup- 
plres, Interior Fittings, etc. 

Note.—Each of the contracts noted under 
this heading contains the “B” Labour Condi- 
tions referred to in the introduction to this 
article. 


Royat Canapian Mountep Porice 


Nature of Contract 
Scarlet Serge Lining.. 


Contractor 
.. Bates and Innes, Ltd., 
Carleton Place, Ont. 
-» Dominion Rubber Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Finger Print Form Holders. Walter H. Wickware, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
se batom Misa iCo. Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.. Paton Mfg. Co., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.. »- William Scully Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
Flags, medium and small.. Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Gymnasium Shoes.. 


Blue Beaver Cloth... .. 


Brown Serge Cloth.. Ltd., 


Blue Cloth Caps.. .. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Nature of Contract 
Metal dating stamps and 
type cancellers, etc... ..Pritchard-Andrews Co. 

Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Rubber stamps, daters, etc. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
, Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms..Pollack & Dorfman, 
Quebec, P.Q. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. The Paris Wincey Mills 
Co. Ltd., Paris Ont. 
Letter Carriers’ Uniforms.. Needlecraft Mills Ltd., 
St. Hyacinthe, P.Q. 
.. Pritchard-Andrews Co., 
Ltd., Ottawa, Ont. 
-» Hamilton Cotton Co. Ltd., 
Hamilton, Ont. 
-»Canadian Spool Cotton 
Co., Montreal, P.Q. 
-»-D. K. McLaren, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 
.» Mayer Sealing Devices 
Reg’d., Montreal, P.Q. 
-» United-Carr Fastener Co., 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Letter Pouches and Mail 
Baus wetness os Gaues ¢e Hugh: (Carsonicou tds, 
Ottawa, Ont. 
es ee J. Spencer Turner Co. 
Ltd., Hamilton, Ont. 
Stamping Machine Parts.. Machine Works, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Contractor 


Scales.. 

Mail Bag Fittings.. .. 
Mail Bag Fittings.. 
Mail Bag Fittings.. 
Mail Bag Fittings... .. 


Mail Bag Fittings.. .. 


Mail Bagging... .: .. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


NDUSTRIAL agreements and schedules of 

wages and working conditions received in 
the Department are outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE, from month to month. It is not 
always possible because of limitation of space 
to include all agreements received each month. 
The agreements are in most cases signed by 
representatives of the employers and workers, 
but schedules of rates of wages, hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
drawn up and verbally agreed to by repre- 
sentatives of the employers and workers are 
also included. Verbally accepted agreements 
are so indicated. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
BREWERY, FLourR, CEREAL AND SorrT DRINK 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 365. 

Agreement in effect June 1, 1941, to May 31, 

1942, and thereafter from year to year subject 

to notice. (For previous agreement, see LABOUR 


GAZETTE, November, 1938.) Hours: 44 per 
week in winter, 50 per week in summer; over- 
time at time and one-half. Minimum weekly 
wages: $23.86 for unskilled workers, $25.68 for 
brewhouse, skilled wash house workers, etc., 
$30 for coopers. Cost of living bonus of 3 cents 
per hour, in addition. Provision is also made 
for employment of union members, one week’s 
vacation with pay, settlement of disputes, etc. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERATING 
ENGINEERS, Loca. 695. 


Agreement in effect June 1, 1941, to June 1, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Hours: 48 per week; overtime at 
time and one-half. Wages for shift engineers, 
70 cents per hour. Provision is made for 
employment of union members, one week’s 
vacation with pay, and settlement of disputes. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
Brewery, FLour, CEREAL AND Sort DRINK 
Workers, LocaL 304. 

Agreement in effect April 1, 1941, to March 

31, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
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subject to notice. Hours are 44 per week; 
time and one-half for overtime. Minimum 
weekly wage rates: $27.28 for brew house, 
wash house and bottlers operating machines, 
$31.68 for coopers, $27.50 to drivers. A cost of 
living bonus of 3 cents per hour. Vacation 
with pay of one week to inside men, two weeks 
to drivers and helpers. Provision is made for 
the settlement of disputes. 


Lonpon, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND 
THE NATIONAL BEVERAGE WORKERS’ UNION, 
Locat No. 1. 

Agreement in effect April 1, 1941, to March 
31, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Hours are 45 per week for 
inside men, 52 for drivers; overtime, time and 


one-half. Minimum weekly wage rates: $27.50 
for brew house and wash house; $33 for 
coopers; $28 for truck drivers. A cost of 


living bonus is also provided for. Provision is 
made for employment of union members, one 


week’s vacation with pay and settlement of - 


disputes. 


WINpsor, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN BREWERY AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
BREWERY, FLouR, CEREAL AND Sort DRINK 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 232. 


Agreement in effect April 1, 1941, to April 1, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Hours are 44 per week in winter 
and 49 in summer; time and one-half for over- 
time. Minimum weekly wage rates: $28.95 for 
fermenting and cold storage men, kettlemen 
and wash houses men, $33 for coopers. There is 
also a cost of living bonus of $1.32 per week. 
Provision is made for one week’s vacation with 
pay, employment of ‘union members, and settle- 
ment of disputes. 


WINNIPEG, MAntropa. — A CERTAIN MALT 

MANUFACTURING PLANT AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, 
FLour, CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK WORKERS, 
Loca 105, 


Agreement in effect April 1, 1941, to March 
31, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Hours, 48 per week; over- 
time at time and one-half. Minimum weekly 
wage $26.40; casual labour 45 cents per hour; 
a bonus of $1 per week for each full week 
worked, payable half yearly. Provision is 
made for employment of union members, one 
week’s vacation with pay and settlement of 
disputes. 


TRANSCONA, MANriTropaA. — A CERTAIN Matt 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, 
FLOUR, CEREAL AND Sort DRINK WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 361. 


Agreement in effect April 1, 1941, to March 
31, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice, is similar to that noted 
above for a malt manufacturing company at 
Winnipeg. The company, by letter, notified the 
union of payment of a cost of living bonus of 
3 cents per hour, from January 1, 1941, payable 
quarterly. 


REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN BREWERIES 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND Sort DRINK 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 318. 


Agreement in effect November 1, 1940, to 
September 30, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. Hours 44 per week 
(except operating engineers, 48 per week); 


. 622 


overtime at time and one-half. Hourly wage 
rates: brew house, cellar and wash house men 
60 cents, bottle shop men 574 cents; operating 
engineers $135 per month, truck drivers $110 
per month. Provision is made for the employ- 
ment of union members, one week’s vacation 
with pay and the settlement of disputes. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. — A CERTAIN 
BREWERY AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND 
Sort DRINK WorRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 
305. 


Agreement in effect from January 2, 1940, to 
December 31, 1940, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours, 44 per week 
(except operating engineers, 48 per week); 
overtime at time and one-half. Hourly wage 
rates: assistant barrel cooper man 60 cents, 
others 55 cents; tight barrel cooper man $115 
per month, operating engineers $100, truck 
drivers $90; it was reported that from July 1, 
1941, an increase of 10 per cent was made 
effective. Provision is made for the employ- 
ment of union members, two weeks’ vacation 
with pay and the settlement of disputes. 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA.— A CERTAIN BREWERY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF UNITED 
BREWERY, FLOUR, CEREAL AND SOFT DRINK 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 354. 


Agreement in effect from April 1, 1941, to 
March 31, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours, 44 per week 
(except engineers, 48 hours); overtime at time 
and one-half. Minimum hourly wage rates: 
second cellar men, first wash house ferment 
cellar man, 80 cents; cellar and wash house 
helpers 762 cents; labourers 674 cents, engineers 
81 and 8324 cents; truck drivers $145.40 per 
month. Provision is made for employment of 
union members, apprentices, two weeks’ vacation 
with pay and the settlement of disputes. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED 
BREWERY, FLour, CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 124. 


Agreement in effect April 1, 1941, to March 
31, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Hours 44 per week (except 
engineers, 48 hours); overtime at time and 
one-half. Minimum hourly wage rates: first 
brew house man, wash house and fermenting 
cellar man 75 cents, helpers 712 cents, labourers 
cents, tight barrel coopers 783 cents, 
engineers 79 and 814 cents, truck drivers $135 
per month. Provision is made for employment 
of union members, and the settlement of 
disputes. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—A CERTAIN MALT MANV- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION OF UNITED BREWERY, FLOUR, 
CEREAL AND Sorr DRINK "WORKERS OF 
_ AMERICA, LocaL 124, BRANCH 1. 


Agreement in effect from April 1, 1941, to 
March 31, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours: 48 per week; 
overtime at time and one-half. Minimum wage 
of $27.84 for all regular employees; casual 
labour 45 cents per hour. A bonus of $1 per 
week, payable half yearly. (The company 
notified the union that from January 1, 1941, a 
cost of living bonus of 3 cents per hour would 
be paid.) Provision is also made for employ- 
ment of union members, one week’s vacation 
with pay, and the settlement of disputes. 
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VANCOUVER, B.C.—CERTAIN BREWERIES AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL UNION oF UNITED BREWERY, 
FLour, CEREAL AND Sort DRINK WORKERS 
or AMERICA, LOCAL 300. 


Agreement in effect from January 1, 1941, to 
December 31, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. Hours: 44 per week 
(except engineers 48 hours); overtime, time 
and one-half. Minimum weekly wage rates: 
brew house, cellar and wash house employees 
and coopers, $34.70; bottlers, $34.15, truck 
drivers $34.70, engineers $39.15. Provision is 
made for employment of union members, 
apprentices, one week’s vacation with pay and 
the settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Animal Foods 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.— A CERTAIN CREAMERY 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF OPERAT- 
ING ENGINEERS, LocaL 700. 


Agreement in effect July 15, 1941, to July 15, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice. Hours: 48 per week; overtime pay- 
able at 90 cents per hour. Wages $33.50 per 
week. Only union members employed. A nine 
days’ vacation with pay. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


KITCHENER, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN FELT MAnv- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THE UNITED TEX- 
TILE WORKERS’ FEDERAL UNION, LocAL 14. 


Agreement in effect from July 26, 1941, to 
July 26, 1942. Hours, 55 per week; overtime 
at time and one half. Wage adjustments or 
increases may be discussed at any time between 
the parties. Provision is made for union 
recognition, one week’s vacation with pay, and 
for the settlement of disputes. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. — CERTAIN MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF KNITTED WEAR AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL JLADIES’ GARMENT WORKERS’ 


UNION (LocAL 2387). 


Agreements in effect. from August 18, 1941, to 
December 31, 1942, or for another year if no 
notice of change given. Hours, 44 per week; 
overtime at time and one quarter. Wages 
were increased and the payroll of the week end- 
ing August 23, 1941, is accepted as the wage 
rates for the term of the agreement. Provision 
is made for a closed shop, regulations for 
apprentices and settlement of disputes by 
arbitration. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CERTAIN MANUFACTURER OF 
MEN’s CLOTHING AND THE UNITED GARMENT 
WORKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 190. 

Agreement in effect since May 13, 1939, and 

supplementary agreement since April 4, 1938, 

both remaining in effect subject to notice. 

Hours, 44 per week; overtime at time and one 

half. Minimum wages for week workers is $16 

to be gradually increased to $18 after two 
years; a piece rate scale is also attached to the 
agreement. Provision is made for a closed 
shop, union label, and settlement of disputes. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


DALHOUSIE, N.B—NEWwW BRUNSWICK JNTERNA- 
TIONAL PAPER COMPANY AND THE [I NTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 
(LOCAL 263) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BRO- 
THERHOOD OF PULP SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt WorKeErRs (LOCAL 146) AND OTHER 
UNIONS. 

This agreement which came into effect May 1, 

1940, with supplementary agreement of July 31, 
40265—8 


1940, was extended for the year May 1, 1941, to 
April 30, 1942. Hours, 48 per week; overtime 
(for other than tour work) at time and one 
half. Minimum hourly wage rates: paper 
makers—machine tender $1.67 and $1.72, down 
to 52 and 53 cents for sixth hand; digester cook 
84 cents, screenman 62 cents, labourers 45 cents, 
maintenance mechanics 54 to 79 cents. Bonus: 
By the May 1, 1941, extension of agreement, a 
eost of living bonus of $1.25 per week is 
inaugurated, with provision for its adjustment 
with changes in the cost of living. Provision is 
made in the agreement for the employment of 
union members, adjustment of complaints. 


PORTNEUF STATION, QUEBEC—A MANUFAC- 
TURER OF ROOFING FELT AND THE NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC UNION OF THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
oF PoRTNEUF STaTIoNn, INC. 


Agreement reached following application for 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, and conciliation by an officer of the 
federal Department of Labour. Agreement in 
effect from June 20, 1941, to June 19, 1942, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject to notice. 
The company agrees to recognize the union and 
to meet regularly a committee of employees, 
members of the union, to discuss wages, hours, 
working conditions and grievances. 


THREE RIVERS, GATINEAU AND 'TEMISKAMING, 
QUEBEC.—CANADIAN JNTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COMPANY, INTERNATIONAL FIBRE BoArp LTD. 
(GATINEAU), MASONITE CO. oF CANADA, 
LTD, (GATINEAU) AND THE QUEBEC PRO- 
VINCIAL CoUNCIL OF PAPER Mitt UNIONS, 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (LocaL 163 At THREE RIVERS, 
LocaL 251 AT GATINEAU), INTERNATIONAL 
BrRoTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
(PAPER MILL WorKERS (LOCAL 163 AT THREE 
Rivers, LOcAL 142 aT GATINEAU AND LOCAL 
233 AT TEMISKAMING). 


The agreement of May 1, 1940, was sum- 
marized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1940, 
and November, 1938, except the mill rules and 
wages rates for the mills at Gatineau. The 
mill rules and wage rates at Gatineau are 
similar to those summarized in the October, 
1940, LAsour GazerTe for the Three Rivers 
mill, with the exception of paper makers who at 
Gatineau are paid from $1.82 and $1.85 for 
machine tenders, down to 69 and 70 cents for 
sixth hand. At Gatineau also: the wage rates 
for the International Fibre Board Ltd. range 
from 45 cents for labourers to 70 and 79 cents 
for press operators; the wage rates for the 
Masonite Company of Canada Ltd. ranges from 
45 cents for labourers to 72 cents for machine 
tenders. f 

The extension of the agreement applying to 
all mills at Three Rivers, Gatineau and Temis- 
kaming, is effective from May 1, 1941, to April 
30, 1942, and provides for a cost of living bonus 
of $1.25 per week, with provision for its adjust- 
ment with changes in the cost of living. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—THE Don VALLEY PAPER 
Co. Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
Hoop OF PAPER MAKERS, LOCAL 419. 


Agreement in effect from January l, 1941, to 
January 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours, 50 per week 
for day workers, 48 for shift workers and 44 
for girls. Provision is made for employment 
of union members, seniority, one week’s vaca- 
tion with pay, adjustment of grievances, etc. It 
was later reported that a cost of living bonus 
was being paid to the employees, $5 per week 
for married workers, $3 for unmarried. 
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THOROLD, ONTARIO.—BRANTFORD FELT AND 
PAPER COMPANY AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS’ (LOCAL 
368) AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF FIREMEN AND OILERS (LOCAL 329). 


The agreement, which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, November, 1940, page 1199, 
October, 1939, page 1059, and December, 1938, 
page 1404, is extended from May 1, 1941, to 
May 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice, with the addition of a cost 
of living bonus of $1.25 per week with later 
adjustments to be made with changes in the 
cost of living. A week’s vacation with pay is 
also granted. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—PROVINCIAL PAPER LITD., 
MontroseE DIVISION, AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
PAPER MILL WORKERS (LOCAL 290). 


A supplement to the agreement summarized 
in the LABour GAZETTE, November, 1938, page 
1295, and November, 1940, page 1199, is in 
effect from May 1, 1941. The hourly rates 
made effective from May 1, 1940, are increased 
by one cent per hour. A cost of living bonus 
of $1.25 per week for male employees and $1 
for female employees, with provision for its 
adjustment with changes in the cost of living. 


THOROLD, ONTARIO.—-ONTARIO PAPER Co. LTD. 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PaPpeR Makers (LOCAL 101), THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MILL WorkKeERS (LOCAL 84) 
AND OTHER UNIONS. 


The agreement which was noted in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1152, 
August, 1939, page 849, and November, 1940, 


page 1199. is extended for the period May l, 
1941, to May 1, 1942, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice, with the addition 
of a cost of living bonus of $1.25 per week, 
with provision for later adjustments to be 
made with changes in the cost of living. 


MERRITTON, ONTARIO.—INTERLAKE TISSUE MILLS 
Co. Lrp. AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
Workers (LocaAL 289) AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF FIREMEN AND 
OmeRS (LOCAL 329). 


The agreement which was 
the LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1937, page 1151, 
and November, 1940, page 1200, has been 
extended for the period May 1, 1941 to May 
1, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. with the addition of a cost 
of living bonus of $1.25 per week, with provi- 
sion for later adjustments according to changes 
in the cost of living. 


TROQUOIS FALLS, ONTARIO.—-ABITIBI POWER AND 
PAPER COMPANY LIMITED AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER MAKERS 
(LocaL 109), THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
HOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WorKERS (LOCAL 90) AND OTHER UNIONS. 


The agreement which came into effect May 1, 
1940, has been renewed from May 1, 1941, to 
May 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours, 48 per week 
for both day and tour workers. Overtime for 
other than tour workers, time and one half. 
Hourly wage rates: paper makers—$1.35 to 
$1.57 for machine tenders, down to 67 to 70 
cents for fifth hand; digester cooks 96 cents, 
screenmen 56 cents, labourers 56 cents, main- 
tenance mechanics 82 to 97 cents. Provision 
is made for the employment of union members, 


summarized in 
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vacation with pay up to one week or less 
depending on the operating rates of the mill, 
for settlement of disputes, ete. 

The extension from May 1, 1941, provided 
for a cost of living bonus of $1.25 per week, 


with later adjustments according to changes 
in the eost of living. 
SAULT STE. Maric, EspANOLA AND STURGEON 





F ABITIBI POWER AND PAPER Co. 
LT. ‘AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF PAPER MAKers (LocAL 133 at SAULT 
STE. MARIE) THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHER- 
1f00D OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL 
WorKERS (LOCAL 67 AT SAULT Ste. Marie, 
74 AT ESPANOLA AND 71 at STURGEON 
FALLS) AND OTHER UNIONS. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, November, 1940, page 1200, 
has been extended for the year May 1, 1941, 
to May 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. At the Sault Ste. 
Marie mill, a cost of living bonus of $1.25 per 
week is provided LOrs with further adjustments 
according to changes in the cost of living. As 
the Espanola and Sturgeon Falls mills are 
closed down, the cost of ‘living bonus does not 
apply to them. 


SmootH Rock FALLS, ONT: ER 
AND Paper Co. LTD. AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER Mitt Workers (LOCAL 33). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1940, page 1303, 
and August, 1939, page 850, has been renewed 
from May 1, 1941, to May ce 1942, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to ‘notice, with 
the addition of a cost of living bonus of $1.25 
per week, with later adjustments according to 
changes in the cost of living. 





Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO—-ABITIBI POWER AND 
Parer Co. Lrp., Fort Wiiit1am Dzrvision, 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 232) AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WORKERS 
(LocAL 132) AND OTHER UNIONS. 


The agreement which 
the LABouR GAZETTE, December, 1940, page 
1304, is extended from May 1, 1941, to May 1 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice, with the addition of a eost of living 
bonus of $1.25 per week. with later adjustments 
according to changes in the cost of living and 
a one week’s vacation with pay. 


was summarized in 


> 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.—PROVINCIAL PAPER 
LTD. AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
PAPER MAKERS (LOCAL 239) INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 
PapeR Mitt Workers (LocAL 40). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1940, page 1305, 
has been extended from May 1, 1941, to May 1, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice, with the addition of a cost of living 
bonus of $1.25 per week, with provision for its 
adjustment with later changes in cost of living. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.—THUNDER Bay PAPER 
Co. Lrp AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF PAPER MaxKkers (Locat 249), INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MILL WorRKERS (LOCAL 134) 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
OPERATING ENGINEERS (LOCAL 865). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1940, page 1305, 
has been extended from May 1. 1941. to May 
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1, 1942, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to notice, with the addition of a cost 
of living bonus of $1.25 per week with provi- 
sion for its adjustment with later changes in 
the cost of living; a one week’s vacation with 
pay. 


DRYDEN, ONTARIO——-DRYDEN PAPER Co. LTD., 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
MAKERS (LOCAL 223), INTERNATIONAL Bro- 
THERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Workers (LocAL 105). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, December, 1940, page 1303, 
December, 1938, page 1405; and October, 1939, 
page 1059, has been extended from June l, 
1941, to June 1, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. Wage rates 
are increased by one cent per hour: a cost of 
living bonus to be paid, one week’s vacation 
with pay: an apprenticeship system in the 
mechanical trades introduced. 


KENORA AND Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—ONTARIO- 
MINNESOTA PuLP AND Paper Co. Lop., 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
Makers (LOCAL 238 AT KENORA AND 306 
AT Fort FRANCES). 

Agreement in effect from May 1, 1941, to 
April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours, 48 per week for 
both day and tour workers. Wages per hour 
at Kenora for paper makers: from $1.72 and 
$1.75 for machine tenders down to 58 cents 
for’ sixth hand. Wages per” hour at’ Port 
Frances, for paper makers: from $1.37 and 
$1.69 for machine tender, down to 59 cents for 
sixth hand. <A cost of living bonus at both 
mills of $1.25 per week, with provision for its 
adjustment with changes in the cost of living. 
Provision is made for employment of union 
members, one week’s vacation with pay, 
seniority rules, and adjustment of disputes. 


KENORA AND Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—ONTARIO- 
MINNESOTA PULP AND PAPER Co. LTD. AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, 
SULPHITE AND PAPER MILL WorKERS (LOCAL 
1383 aT KENORA AND LOCAL 92 AT Fort 
FRANCES). 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1941, to 
April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Provisions are similar 
to those noted above for the paper makers at 
these two mills, except the wage scale. Certain 
hourly wage rates at Kenora: digester cooks 
93 cents, screen room stock runners 59 and 62 
cents, labourers 56 cents, maintenance mechanics 
71 to 91 cents. Certain hourly wage rates at 
Fort Frances: maintenance mechanics 71 to 96 
cents. A cost of living bonus at both mills of 
$1.25 per week, with provision for its adjust- 
ment with changes in the cost of living. 


KENORA, ONTARIO. — ONTARIO-MINNESOTA PULP 
AND PAPER Co. LTD. AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WORKERS, 
Loca. 559. 


In the agreement reported to be in effect 
from May 1, 1941, to April 30, 1942, certain 
hourly wage rates are: journeyman $1.01, 
maintenance men 91 cents, power house oper- 
ators 80 and 85 cents; a cost of living bonus; 
one week’s vacation with pay. 


Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO.—ONTARIO-MINNESOTA 
PuLe AND PAPER Co. LTD. AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WorkKErS, Loca 731. 


This agreement, which came into effect May 
1, 1939, was amended May 1, 1940, to provide 
40265—83 


for an increase in wages of one cent per hour 
and one week’s vacation; and again amended 
from May 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942, and there- 
after from year to year subject to notice. 
Hours, 48 per week. Certain hourly wage rates 
at May 1, 1941: journeymen electricians $1.01, 
helper 61 cents, pump house operators 73 cents. 
A. cost of living bonus of $1.25 per week, with 
provision for adjustment with changes in the 
cost of living. Provision is made from the 
original agreement for employment of union 
members, overtime pay at time and one-half and 
settlement of grievances, 


Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO—ONTARIO-MINNESOTA 
PuLe AND Paper Co. Lrp. AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF FIREMEN AND 
OmeErs, LocaL 146. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABouR GAZETTE, August, 1939, page 852, was 
amended May 1, 1940, to provide for a change 
in wages and one week vacation with pay, and 
was extended from May 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942, 
and thereafter from year to year, subject to 
notice. Certain hourly wage rates: firemen 
82 cents, helper 63 cents, oiler 66 cents, 
labourers 56 cents, boiler house repair men 83 
to 91 cents. From May 1, 1941, a cost of 
living bonus of $1.25 is inaugurated, with 
adjustments according to changes in the cost 
of living. 


PINE Fats, Manrropa.—MAnitTosa Paper Co. 
Lrp., AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Paper Maxkers (Locat 245), INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND PAPER 
Mitt Workers (Locat 101) AND OTHER 
UNIONS. 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, December, 1940, page 1305, is 
extended from May 1, 1941, to May 1, 1942, and 
thereafter from year to year, subject. to notice, 
with the addition of a cost of living bonus of 
$1.25 per week, with provision for adjustments 
according to changes in the cost of living. One 
week’s vacation with pay also reported. 


POWELL River, B.C—PowetuL River Co. Lavp., 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
MAKERS (LOCAL 142) AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE AND 


PAPER Mitt WorkKERS (LOCAL 76). 

Agreement in effect from May 1, 1941, to 
April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours, 48 per week;: 
overtime at time and one-half for other than: 
tour work. Certain hourly wage rates: paper 
makers—machine tenders $1.18 to $1.66, down 
to 60 to 83 cents for fifth hand; digester cooks 
92 cents, screen tenders 68 cents, labourers 56 
cents, maintenance mechanics 60 to 96 cents. 
A cost of living bonus of $1.25 per week, with 
provision for its adjustment with changes in 
the cost of living. Provision is also made for 
employment of union members, seniority rules, 
one week’s vacation with pay, and for adjust- 
ment of grievances. 


OcEAN Fats, B.C—Paciric Mimits LTD. AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PAPER 
MAKERS (LocAL 360) AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF PULP, SULPHITE 
AND PAPER MILL WorKERS (LOCAL 312). 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1941, to 
April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one summarized above for the 
Powell River Company, except for the basic 
hourly wage rates schedule which was not 
received in the department. ; 
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Victoria, B.C.—SmpNEY ROOFING AND PAPER 
Co. AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
Parer MAKERS (LOCAL 367). 


The agreement which was summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1939, page 1060, and 
December, 1938, page 1406, was *renewed for the 
year July 15, 1940, to July 15, 1941, and year to 
year subject to notice, with increases in wages 
of 2 cents per hour for most classes and the 
addition of new ciasses of workers to the wage 
scale. A new agreement, in effect from October 
21, 19423, to October 15, 1942, and thereafter 


from year to year, subject to notice, is similar: 


to the 1940 agreement, except that hourly wage 
rates are increased by 3 cents per hour for 
most classes, making the minimum rate 50 
cents; machine tenders 65 and 75 cents, 
machine tender (roofing plant) 55 cents, back 
tenders 50 and 60 cents. A cost of living bonus 
of $1.25 per week, with provision for its adjust- 
ment with changes in the cost of: living. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 

OTrawa, ONTARIO—Two BANK NOTE Com- 
PANIES AND THE PLATE PRINTERS, MEMBERS 
i THE OTTAWA PLATE PRINTERS UNION, 

0. 6. 

Agreement (following a strike) in effect from 
May 1, 1941, for the duration of the war and 
one year thereafter. Hours, 40 per week; over- 
time at time and one-half for first three hours 
and double time thereafter; wages for plate 
printers $58 per week. A cost of living bonus 
of $1.75 per week, with provision for 
adjustment with changes in the cost of living. 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER AND 
JoB PRINTING FIRM AND INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, LOCAL 969. 


Agreement (following a strike) in effect June 
30, 1941, for the duration of the war and three 
months thereafter. Hours, 44 per week for 
day work, 40 for night work. Overtime at 
straight time for first 4 hours in any week, 
time and one-half théreafter. Weekly wage 
rate for journeymen linotype operators and 
compositors: $29.92 for day work and $29.90 
for night work. A cost of living bonus and 
union recognition are also provided for. 


OSHAWA, ONTARIO.—Two JOB PRINTING FIRMS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESsS- 
MEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, Loca 332. 


Agreement in effect from July 1, 1941, to 


June 30, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours, 48 per week; 
overtime at time and one-half. Minimum 


hourly wage rates: cylinder pressmen 70 cents, 
assistant pressmen 55 cents, night shifts 15 per 
cent extra. Provision is made for apprentices’ 
wages and for the settlement of disputes. 


ToRONTO, ONTARIO.—DAILY NEWSPAPERS AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, 
Loca 91. 


Agreement in effect frobt April 1, 1941, to 
March 31, 1944. This agreement is similar to 
the one previously in effect and summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, April, 1939, page 432, and 
November, 1937, page 1268, with these excep- 
tions: Weekly wage rates for journeymen are 
increased by $1, to $48 for day shifts, $49.50 
for night shifts and $52.50 for “lobster shifts”, 
with provision for a further increase of $1 per 
week from April 1, 1942; increases are also 
made in apprentices’ wages (Hours are 40 per 
week for day shifts and 374 per week for night 
shifts, with overtime at time and one-half). 
One week’s vacation with pay during 1941 and 
during 1942, two weeks’ vacation in 1943. 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN COMMERCIAL 
PRINTING FIRM AND INTERNATIONAL PRINT- 
ING PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, 


4 Loca 466. 


Agreement (after strike) in effect from June 
18, 1941, to June 17, 1942, and till new agree- 
ment. Hours, 45 per week; overtime at time 
one one-half. Wage rates increased so that 
payment for 45 hours’ work to be the equivalent 
of 464 hours work at the former rates; night 
shifts, 15 per cent extra. No discrimination 
because of union activity; provision for settle- 
ment of disputes. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.— A DatLty NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER AND INTERNATIONAL TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL UNION, Loca 129. 


Agreement in effect from January 1, 1941, to 
December 31, 1941. Hours, 8 per day, 74 per 
night shift; work ends at 1 pm. Saturday; 
overtime at time and one-half. Weekly wage 
rate for journeymen: $42.25 for day work, 
$43.75 for night work; (increases of $1 per 
week: over last year), ‘machinist operators $2 
per week extra. Provision is made for employ- 
ment. of union members, apprentice regulations 
and settlement of disputes. . 


HaMILTon, ONTARIO. — A DaAtIty NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER AND INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
Pear AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, LOcAL 

6 
Agreement in effect from January 1, 1941, to 

December 31, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice. Hours, 48 per week, 
overtime at time and one-half. “Weekly wage 
rate for journeymen pressmen: $41.25 (an in- 
crease of $1 per week). Provision is made for 
employment of union members, apprentice 
regulations and settlement of disputes. 


St. THomaASs, OnTARIO.—A DAILY NEWSPAPER 


PUBLISHER AND INTERNATIONAL TyYPo- 
GRAPHICAL UNIoN, LocaL 459. 
Agreement in effect January 20, 1941, to 


January 19, 1942, and till notice. Hours, 48 per 
week for day work, 45 for night work; overtime 
at time and one-half. Minimum wage rate $33 
per week for day and night work. Provision 
is made for closed shop, apprentice regulations, 
one week’s vacation with pay, and settlement 
of disputes. 


REGINA, SASK.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING FIRMS 
AND INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF BOOK- 
BINDERS, LOCAL 205. 


Agreement in effect, May 1, 1941, to April 
30, 1942. Hours, 44 per week; overtime at 
time and one-half for first three hours, and 
double time thereafter. Hourly wage rate for 
journeymen bookbinders: 88:64 cents; women 
from $10 per week during first six months to 
$16.65 after two years. Provision is made for 
apprentice regulations and for settlement of 
disputes. 


RectnA, SASK.—A CERTAIN DAILY NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHER AND INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, LOCAL 
7D. 


Agreement in effect from May 1, 1941, to 
April 30, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. This agreement is 
similar to the one_previously in effect and 
summarized in the LasouR GAZETTE, January, 


1941, page 68, and August, 1939, page 853, with 


this exception: instead of one rate for press- 
men ($38 per week) there are two rates—$42 
for pressmen and $38 for assistant journeymen. 
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Recina, SASK.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING FIRMS 
AND INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSMEN 
AND ASSISTANTS’ UNION, LOCAL 75. 

Agreement in effect from May 1, 1941, to 


April 30, 1942. The agreement is similar to the 
one previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, January, 1941, page 68, and 
August, 1939, page 853, with the exception of 
wage rates: journeymea cylinder pressmen $39 
(an increase of $2.70), cylinder assistant $28.70 
(an increase of $1.90), cylinder assistant work- 
ing part time on cylinder and platen $24.35 ba 
increase of $2.90), platen pressmen $36.75 (an 
increase of $2.55) platen assistants $20. 


REGINA, SASK.—CERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL STEREOTYPERS AND ELECTROTYPEKS 
UNION, Loca. 116. 


Agreement in effect, May 1, 1941, to April 
30, 1942, and till new agreement. Hours, 46 
per week for day work, 45 for night work; 
overtime at time and one half for first four 
hours and double time thereafter. Wage rate 
for journeymen stereotypers: 93.3 cents per 
hour for day work and $3 per week extra for 
night work. Provision is made for preferences 
to union members, apprentice regulations and 
the settlement of disputes. 


REGINA, SASK—A DAILY NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHER AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, LOCAL 657. 

Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942. Hours 45 per week for day work, 44 for 
night work; overtime, time and one half for 
first three hours, double. time thereafter. 
Weekly wage rate for journeymen: $41.85 for 
day work, $44.85 for night work. Provision is 
made for closed shop, apprentice regulations and 
settlement of disputes. 


Mooszt JAw, SASK.—A CERTAIN NEWSPAPER 
PUBLISHING AND JOB OFFICE ESTABLISH- 
MENT AND INTERNATIONAL ‘l'YPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locan 627. 


Agreement in effect May 5, 1941, to May 4, 
1942, and thereafter from year to yeer, subject 
to notice. Hours, 42 per week for day work 
and 41 for night work; overtime at time and 
half for first three hours, double time there- 
after. Hourly wage rate for journeymen, 90 
cents with 50 cents per shift extra for night 
work. Provision is made for closed shop, one 
week’s vacation with pay, apprentice regula- 
tions and settlement of disputes. 


Mooszk JAW, SASK.—CERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locar 627. 


Agreement. in effect from May 5, 1941, to May 
4, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, sub- 
ject to notice. This agreement is similar to the 
one noted above for the newspaper publishing 
and job office establishment, with these ex- 
ceptions; Hours 44 per week for day work, 
42 for night work. Hourly wage rate for 
journeymen, 88 7/11 cents. No provision for a 
vacation with pay. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA.—TWo 
LISHERS AND CANADIAN 
Union, Locat No. 1. 


Agreement in effect July 8, 1941, to July 7, 
1944. Hours, 45 per week for both day and 
night work; overtime at time and one half. 
Wages for journeymen 85 and 92 cents per hour 
plus cost of living bonus for day work; $2.40 
per week extra for night shift; $4 per week 
extra for “lobster” shift. Provision is made 
for closed shop and settlement of disputes. 
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Vancouver, B.C—Tures NewspaPer’ Pvus- 
LISHERS AND INTERNATIONAL STEREOTYPERS 
AND ELEctTRoTYPERS Union, Locau 88, 


Agreement in effect April 1, 1941, to March 
31, 1942. Hours, 8 per day for day work 74 
for night work (The union reports a 40 hour 
week for day work, a 374 hour week for night 
work); overtime at time and one half. Wages: 
$1.08% per hour for day work, $1.16 for night 
work. Provision is made for a closed shop, 
apprentice regulations and for settlement of 
disputes. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—THREE NEWSPAPER PoupB- 
LISHERS AND INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Loca 226. 


_ Agreement made January 9, 1941, is in effect 
from March 1, 1939, to February 28, 1942, and 
is similar to the agreement. previously in effect 
«bd summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, De- 
cember. 1938, page 1407 with these exceptions: 
The rates in effect 1938-1939 continued to 
February 28, 1940, from March 1, 1940, to 
February 28, 1941, journeymen $1.11 per hour 
for day work, $1.21 for night work; from 
March 1, 1941, $1.16 for day work, $1.26 per 
hour night work. (A 374 hour week for both 
day and night work.) 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


SAINT JOHN, N.B—A CERTAIN VENEERS 
MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENT AND THE 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, LOCAL 
2536. 


This agreement. in effect July 1, 1940, to 
March 31, 1941, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice, remains in effect for the 
current year. Hours, 48 per week, except for 
the vats and peeling beds, a 54 hour week; over- 
time, with certain exceptions, time and one 
half. Wages per hour: operators 35 to 60 
cents, labourers 34 cents, taping and gaugers 
23 and 26 cents. Provision is made for union 
recognition. 


PRICEVILLE, QUEBEC—A SAWMILL OWNER AND 
E/MPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached through conciliation by 
an officer of the federal Department of Labour, 
to be in effect from September 11, 1941, to 
November 15, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours, 60 per week; 
overtime at 11 cents per hour over the regular 
rate. Wages of all employees are increased 5 
cents per hour. The bonus of 5 per cent or of 
10 cents per day usually paid some employees 
at the end of the season is to be replaced for 
them by an additional increase to the same 
amount. A cost of living bonus of $1.25 per 
week with adjustments according to changes in 
the cost of living. 


MATANE, QUEBEC—A SAWMILL OWNER AND 
EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached through conciliation by an 
officer of the federal Department of Labour, to 
be in effect from September 11, 1941, to Novem- 
ber 15, 1942, and thereafter from year to year 
subject to notice. This agreement is similar to 
the one noted above for sawmill employees at 
Priceville. 

RIMOUSKI, QuEBEC—A SAWMILL AND Box 
FACTORY OWNER AND EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following strike and con- 
ciliation by an officer of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour, to be in effect from September 
10, 1941, to November 15, 1942, and thereafter 
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from year to year, subject to notice. This agree- 
ment is similar to the one noted above for 
sawmill employees at Priceville. 


ATHELSTAN, QUEBEC—-A COOPERAGE FACTORY 
AND HKMPLOYEES, 


Agreement reached through conciliation by 
an officer of the federal Department of Labour, 
to be in effect from August 16, 1941, for the 
duration of the war or until a change in 
government laws and regulations as to wages 
for these workers. Wage rates in effect since 
the last increase on May 1, 1941, are to be 
maintained, with provision for payment or i 
cost of living bonus. 


Matrrawa, OnvTArRIO.—A CERTAIN VENEER AND 
PLY Woop Factory AND THE UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, LOCAL 2759. 


Agreement in effect from April 1, 1941, to 
March 31, 1942. Hours, 60 per week, with the 
exception of employees on the drier, of the 
night shift and of the maintenance staff; over- 
time at time and one quarter. Provision is 
made for seniority rules and for settlement 
of disputes. 


OsHAwWA, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BOX AND CRATE 
FACTORY AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS, LOCAL 1951. 


Agreement in effect from May 12, 1941, to 
October 1, 1942. Hours, 50 per week for "day 
work, 55 for night work; overtime at time and 
one quarter. Employees ave divided into four 
groups, with wage rates from 45 to 57% cents 





per hour. Provision is made for closed shop, 

union check-off and for the settlement of 

disputes. 

Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN UPHOLSTERING 
FIRMS AND THE UPHOLSTERERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL UNION, LOCAL 30. 

Agreement in effect October 15, 1940, to 


September 15, 1941, and thereafter from year 
to year, subject to notice.. Hours, 44 per week, 
except for labourers who may work an extra 
hour per day; overtime at time and one 
quarter. Minimum hourly wages: upholsterers, 
seat-makers and trimmers, 80 cents; operators, 
cutters, springers, 70 cents; cushion fillers and 
polishers 70 cents; labourers 52 cents. A cost 
of living bonus is provided for. There is provi- 
sion for closed shop and for the settlement of 
disputes. 


Owen Sound, ONTARIO.—A MANUFACTURER OF 
WooDEN-WARE AND NATIONAL UNION OF 
YURNITURE AND ALLIED WORKERS, LOCAL 
No. 1. 

Agreement in effect from November 1, 1940, 
to February 15, 1941, and till 30 days’ notice. 
Hours, 50 per week; overtime at time and 
one quarter. A minimum wage rate for boys 
of 19 cents per hour. An increase of 2% per 
cent in wage rates under 50 cents per hour 
was granted. Provision is made for closed 
shop, seniority rights. An increase of 3 cents 
per hour was made effective May 1, 1941, for 
all except boys and stave sawyers. 


NoRgMAN, ONTARIO—A SAWMILL AND PLANING 
MILL OWNER AND THE UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS, LOCAL 2807 (LUMBER 
AND SAWMILL WORKERS). 


Agreement in effect from June 1, 1941, to 
June 1, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours, 10 per day; 
overtime at time and one quarter. Hourly wage 
rates: band sawyer 92 cents, setters 62 cents, 
green lumber pilers 52 cents, dry lumber grader 


52 cents, planing mill 42 and 44 cents, mechanics 
62 to 75 cents, labourers 40 and 42 cents. 
Provision is made for the employment of union 
members and seniority rights. 


Fort FRANCES, ONTARIO—A SAWMILL AND 
PLANING MILL OWNER AND UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, LOCAL 2558 
(SAWMILL WORKERS). 


Agreement in effect from April 18, 1941, to 
April 15, 1942. and thereafter from year to 
vear, subject to notice. Hours, 8 per day; 
overtime at time and one quarter. Hourly 
wage rates: sawyers $1.17, setters 663 cents, 
ereen lumber graders 62 cents, planing mill 
493 to 663 cents, mechanics 63 to 92 cents, 
labourers 493 cents. Provision is made for 
seniority rights, and employment of union 
members. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 





AND THE JNTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Macuinists, Locaut 712. 


Agreement reached following a board under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, and 
later negotiations. This agreement is the 
same as the draft agreement comprising schedule 
“A” of the report of the board, as printed in 


the LABOUR GAZETTE, October, 1941, pages 
1204-1207, with these exceptions: 
Delete) clause .3 .<(e) and 4. {a).. and 
substitute: 


“3 (e) Work on Sundays and _ holidays will 
not be paid at an overtime rate if the employee 
takes another day off or part of a day off 
in the same pay week, except through sickness 
or by permission, not necessarily obtained in 
advance. 

“(f) If it is found necessary, to maintain 
continuity of production, to place certain de- 
partments or processess on a regular 7-day 
week basis, then workers assigned to such 
Sunday work shall be assigned one day off per 
week; they shall then not be paid double 
time for Sunday work, but if required to work 
on the assigned day off, shall be paid double 
time for work on such day. 

“Three (8) days before any department or 
process is to be placed on a regular 7-day week 
basis, the Shop Committee will be informed 
of the reasons for doing so and shall have 
the right to make such representations and 
suggestions on the matter as it may deem 
proper. 

“(g) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
this article, men may be hired with the definite 
understanding that they are regularly to per- 
form an operation on Sundays which is essential 
to the proper maintenance of production: such 
men shall not be paid double time for Sunday 
work, but shall be assigned another regular 
day off and, if required ‘to work on such’ day 
off, shall be paid double time. 

“(h) It is understood and agreed by both 
parties that, in any case, Sunday work will be 
kept to a minimum. 

“4. (a) .Classification, of Shop, Employees: 

“All employees of the Company paid on an 
hourly basis are covered by this Agreement, 
except foremen, assistant foremen, eeceided 
more than twenty-five (25) workers are em- 
ployed in his department, and limited to not 
more than one assistant foreman to each fore- 
man unless there are in such foreman’s depart- 
ment more than Two Hundred (200) workers 
to each assistant foreman), draftsmen, clerical 
employees in the shop or veneral officers, other 
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than those mentioned in 4 (h), stationary 
engineers, firemen, guards and watchmen.” 
Delete clause 4 (i) and _ substitute: 


“4. (4) Miscellaneous Light Labour: 


“This shall cover personnel employed in such 
operations as may be agreed upon as covered 
by this classification, by each Company with 
its Shop Committee.” 

Yor Clause 5 (a) (2), substitute: 
“(2) Production Workers Class 
per hour”. 
For Clause 5 (a) (6), substitute: 

*“(6) Labourers, Sweepers and Material 
Truckers 45c per hour’. 
For Clause 5 (a) (8), substitute: 

“(8) Miscellaneous light labour 40¢ per hour”. 
After Clause 5 (a), insert: 


“5 (6b) It is agreed that those who do not 
receive a raise in rate as a result of the applica- 
tion of the above minimum rates, shall receive 
a pay increase as follows:— 


"AS (be 


Pap tre CULLEN INCI cs yey tana aes oct 5c. per hour 
(2) Production Workers Class 
SF AITIANL,. gt aN ha cea Un ne ee 3c. per hour 


Ni oe ee Se ET Lanta 2c. per hour 
(a) Vhesenenar’ olsen gh lat. Nothing 
(Oy Beginners) fuln Skaey 2k Nothing 
(6) Labourers, sweepers and 
Material Truckers: 4¢)0.iy0. 2c. per hour 
(7) Storemen, Stockchasers and 
Hoord clerks, 14, Meo... 2c. per hour 
(8) Miscellaneous light labour.. Nothing 
(9) Inspectors: 
Class “A” Inspectors..... 5¢e. per hour 
Class “B” Inspectors..... 3c. per hour 
Class “C” Inspectors..... 3c. per hour 
Class “D” Inspectors..... 2c. per hour 
(10) mA pprentices) A err Nothing 
CLE OTe i A. Meee 2c. per hour 
(12) Millwrights (Journeyman). 5c. per hour 
(13) Steam Fitters (Journey- 
POHOTH oo Co uecemrae she Ware RUE S's 5e. per hour 
(14) Electricians (Journeymen). 5c. per hour 
Clos AL DONTO TS atid dinate 5 3c. per hour 
(16) Plumbers (Journeymen)... 5c. per hour 
(17) Pneumatic tool repair men. 3c. per hour 
PLS RSE SIN tOne Misi, md, o Udo Winn crcl 3c. per hour 


Clause 5 (6) in the draft agreement becomes 
5 (¢c) in this; clause 5 (c) becomes 5 (d); 
clause 5 (d) becomes 5 (e) and clause 5 (e) 
becomes 5 (f). 

For clause 6, substitute: 


“§. Wace ADJUSTMENTS: 

“(a) All adjustments in wages during the life 
of this Agreement shall be made by means of a 
cost-of-living bonus, established in accordance 
with Order-in-Counci] P.C. 8253, July Ist, 1941, 
to be the date from which the cost-of-living 
bonus is calculated. 

“(b) The cost-of-living bonus, if any, now 
being paid in accordance with telegram dated 
September 16th, 1941, from the Director- 
General of Aircraft Production, shall be can- 
celled and any amount paid on account shall be 
deducted from back pay accruing under 
Araicle 13. 

“(c) Any increase in individual wage rates 
granted between July 1941 and the date of 
execution of this Agreement shall be absorbed 
in or shall absorb the increase resulting from 
this Agreement, and payments made on account 
of such increases shall be deducted from back 
pay accruing under Article 13, in each case”. 

For clauses 12 and 13, substitute: 


“12. Discharge: 


The Management of the Company agrees to 
promptly notify the Grievance Committee of the 
reason for discharge of any employee covered 
by this Agreement and such discharge shall be 
a discussable grievance as provided for in 
article 9 hereof. | 

“13. Retroactive Wage Increase: 

Any change in wage rates resulting from the 
coming into force of this Agreement shall be 
retroactive to July lst, 1941.” 

In clause 18, lines:3 and 4 delete “paragraph 
10”, and substitute “paragraph 9”. 

At end of clause 20 (6), add: 


“During the period of such negotiations, this 


Agreement shall remain in full force and 
effect.” 
WHItTBy, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN FOUNDRY AND 


THEIR EMPLOYEES. 

Agreement reached following an application 
for a board under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, and subsequent conciliation by 
an officer of the federal Department of Labour 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, July, 1941, page 785). 
Agreement. in effect July 17, 1941, to July 16, 
1942. Hours, 45 per week; overtime at time 
and one half. Provision is made for a cost of 
living bonus, one week’s vacation with pay, 
seniority rights, and no discrimination against 
union employees. 


St. CATHARINES, ONTARIO.—IMPERIAL J[RON 
CorPoRATION, LTp. AND UNITED AUTOMOBILE: 
WorkKeErs, Locan 199. 


Agreement reached after report of board 
under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, August, 1941, page 882). 
Agreement in effect July 30, 1941, to January 1, 
1942, and till 30 days’ notice. Hours: in foun- 
dry department, 9 per day, not more than 99 
hours every two consecutive weeks; in other 
departments, a 50 hour week; overtime at time 
and one half. Minimum hourly wage rate for 
new employees, 40. cents; after 60 days em- 
ployment, 50 cents including a cost of living 
bonus of 5 per cent. There are also clauses 
governing seniority rights, recognition of shop 
committee and grievance procedure. 


Sr, CATHARINES, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BRASS 
FOUNDRY AND THEIR HiMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following strike and con- 
ciliation by an officer of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. Agreement in effect August 15, 
1941 to January 1, 1942, and until a new agree- 
ment reached. Hours, 50 per week; overtime at 
time and one half. <A cost of living bonus is 
provided for. Seniority rights, recognition of 
a shop committee for the settlement of griev- 
ances are also provided for. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO.—BRANTFORD COACH AND 
Bopy Lrp. AND THEIR HMPLOYEES. 
Agreement reached following conciliation by 
an officer of the federal Department of Labour 
and the withdrawal of an application for a 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. Agreement in effect August 20, 1941, 
to January 1, 1942, and thereafter subject to 
notice. Hours, 50 per week for all except shift 
workers who work on 8 hour shift basis; over- 
time at time and one quarter. Minimum 
hourly wage rates: unskilled labour 42 cents, 
semi-skilled 45 cents for adult males, youths 
and girls 35 cents. No discrimination on 
account of union activity; seniority rights and 
grievance procedure are also provided for. 
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PRESTON, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN FOUNDRY 
AND INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS UNION, 
LOCAL 314. 


Agreement in effect February 27, 1941, to 
January 31, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Piece work rates are 
fixed, and the day rate for moulders is $6.45. 


WINGHAM, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN FOUNDRY AND 
INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS’ UNION, LOCAL 
492. 

Agreement in effect March 26, 1941, to Janu- 
ary 15, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Hours, 8 per day. Wage 
rate for moulders on time rate, 71 cents per 
hour; piece work rates are fixed, with pro- 
vision for settlement of further piece rates. 
No discrimination on account of union activity 
and union members given preference in employ- 
ment. 


SARNIA, ONTARIO.—A CERTAIN BrASS FOUNDRY 
AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement reached following application for 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
ation Act and conciliation by the Industrial 

isputes Inquiry Commission. (See page 1354 of 
November issue.) Agreement in effect November 
10, 1941, to November 9, 1942, and till 30 days’ 
notice. Hours, 48 per week; overtime at time 
and one-half. Existing wage rates continued in 
effect, with cost of living bonus. No discrim- 
ination on account of union membership; 
seniority rules; grievance procedure, one week’s 
vacation with pay. 


Fort WILLIAM, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN IRON 
FounDRY AND INTERNATIONAL MOULDERS’ 
Union, LocaL 138. 

Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to July 31, 
1941, and for three months’ periods, subject 
to notice. Hours, 8 per day; overtime at 
straight time for first two hours and time and 
one half thereafter, except in machine shop 
department where time and one half for all 
overtime. Hourly wage rates: moulders and 
coremakers 73 to 78 cents, mechanics 66 to 76 
cents, others 50 to 55 cents. No discrimination 
on account of union membership; recognition 
of shop committee; seniority rights. 

Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO.——Port ARTHUR SHIP- 
BUILDING Co. LTD. AND THEIR EMPLOYEES. 

Aircraft workers are included in this Agree- 


ment, as noted below under “Construction: 
Shipbuilding”. 
WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—WINNIPEG ELECTRIC 


COMPANY AND HELECTRIC APPLIANCE REPAIR 
DEPARTMENT EMPLOYEES. 


Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to April 
30, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Hours, 44 per week. Monthly 
wage rates: repairmen $100 and $115, helpers 
$55 to $75. No discrimination on account of 
union membership; two weeks’ vacation with 
pay; seniority rules; grievance procedure. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CERTAIN AIRCRAFT MAND- 
FACTURING COMPANY AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LocaL 
756. 


Agreement in effect, June 1, 1941, for the 
duration of the war and completion of war 
contracts, and thereafter until notice. This 
agreement is similar to the one previously in 
effect and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
January, 1941, page 68. Minimum wage rates: 
toolmakers and electricians 95 cents, journeymen 
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and maintenance men 90 cents, class A-] special- 
ists 70 cents, class A production workers 65 
cents, class B production workers 50 cents, class 
C production workers 40 cents, class D produc- 
tion workers as per government schedules of 


January 23, 1940, engineers 65 cents, mill-+ 
wrights 65 cents, millwrights’ helpers 55 
cents, janitors and truck drivers 55 cents, 


labourers 45 cents. A cost of living bonus to 
be paid in accordance with Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 and amendments. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—RELIANCE MOTOR AND 
MACHINE WorKS LTD. AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, LOCAL 
692. 


The agreement which was noted in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE, May, 1941, page 590, was 
amended from October 13, 1941, to substitute 
the following minimum hourly wage rates: 
machinists and fitters 90 cents, specialists 65 
cents, operators 55 and 60 cents, helpers 60 
sea A cost of living bonus is also provided 
or. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CERTAIN CAN FACTORY 
AND VANCOUVER METAL WORKERS’ UNION, 
Loca 3. 


Agreement following strike and conciliation 
by officers of the federal and provincial Depart- 
ments of Labour. Agreement in effect August 
26, 1941, to August 16, 1942, and thereafter 
from year to year, subject to notice. Hours, 
44 per week; overtime at time and one half. 
Wages: an increase of 5 cents per hour to 
all employees, with 5 cents per hour extra for 
work on second and third shifts. Provision 
is made for a cost of living bonus, no discrimina- 
tion because of union activity, seniority, one 
week’s vacation with pay, adjustment of 
grievances. 


Manufacturing: Non-Metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, ete. 


St. JOHNS, QUEBEC.—A CERTAIN MANUFACTURER 
OF VITREOUS EARTHENWARE AND THE 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF OPERATIVE 
PoTTeRS, LOCAL 78. 


Agreement reached following conciliation by 
the Industrial Disputes Inquiry Commission, 
to be in effect October 1, 1941, to September 
30, 1942, and till notice. ‘Hours, 49 per week; 
overtime at time and one half. A cost of 
living bonus is provided for; also union 
recognition and adjustment of grievances. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN MANUFACTURER 
oF Soaps, EDIBLE FATS AND GLYCERINE AND 
THE UNITED PACKINGHOUSE WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, LocAL 151. 


Agreement in effect October 10, 1941 to 
October 9, 1942, and thereafter from year to 
year, subject to notice. Hours, 45 per week 
for ‘day employees, 48 for shift employees; 
overtime at time and one half. Hourly wage 
rates for adult males, from 55 to 85 cents; for 
females and males under 18 years, 40 to 60 
cents. A cost of living bonus is provided for; 
one week’s vacation with pay (two weeks after 
five years’ service); seniority rights, mainte- 
nance of union membership; payment during 
sickness; adjustment of grievances. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO—HAMILTON By-Propuct 
Coker OvENs Lip. and INTERNATIONAL UNION 
OF OPERATING ENGINEERS, LocaL 700. 


This agreement came into effect October 1, 
1940, for. one year, and continues from year to 
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year, subject to notice. Hours, 48 per week; 
overtime at time and one half. Wage rates 
were increased by 6 cents per hour for skilled 
employees and by 5 cents per hour for unskilled 
employees. Rates for some trades are: certain 
engineers (boiler house, gas holder, etc.) 75 
cents, millwright, machinist, pipefitters 73 cents, 
helpers 61 cents; labourers 46 cents, one week’s 
vacation with pay; seniority rights, procedure 
Ne adjustment of grievances are also provided 
or. 


COOKSVILLE, ONTARIO—A CERTAIN’ Brick 
FACTORY AND UNITED BRICK AND CLAY 
WorRKERS OF AMERICA, LOCAL 668. 


Agreement in effect, May 1, 1941, until 30 
days’ notice. Hours, 59 per week. Hourly 
wage rates, 45 to 55 cents for most classes, 
60 to 80 cents for certain mechanics. Union 
recognition, seniority rights and _ grievance 
procedures are provided for. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CANADA.—CANADIAN AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER 
ASSOCIATION AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS, LOCAL 379 (AUTOMATIC SPRINK- 
LER FITTERS). 

This agreement covers, throughout Canada, 
the installation of sprinkler systems, or systems 
used for fire extinguishing purposes, and is in 
effect from February 20, 1941, for the duration 
of the war, and thereafter subject to notice. 
ours, 44 per week; overtime at time and one 
half. Hourly wage rate, 934 cents when work- 
ing in their home towns, $1.184 for out of 
town work. Provision is made for the employ- 
ment of improvers, and also for the settlement 
of disputes. 


CANADA.—ELEVATOR MANUFACTURERS AND INTER- 
NATIONAL UNION OF ELEVATOR CONSTRUC- 
TORS. 


Under the terms of the agreement summarized 
in the Lasour GAZETTE, February, 1940, page 
169, the following hourly -wage rates were 
reported to be in effect: Local 96 at Ottawa— 
construction mechanics $1 (helpers 70 cents), 
maintenance mechanics 95 cents (helpers 63 
cents); Local 50 at Toronto—mechanics $1.10, 
(helpers 77 cents); Local 90 at Hamilton— 
mechanics 95 cents (helpers 67 cents), mainten- 
ance mechanics 85 cents (helpers 60 cents); 
Local 102 at Winnipeg—mechanics $1 (helpers 
70 cents); Local 122 at Edmonton—mechanics 
$1 (helper 70 cents). 


HALIFAX, N.S—MASTER PAINTERS AND THE 
PAINTERS, AND PAPERHANGERS AND GLAZIERS. 


Agreement in effect July 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Hours, 44 per week; overtime at time 
and one half. Minimum wage rate for painters, 
paperhangers and glaziers, 70 cents per hour 
from August 1, to August 31, 1941, and 73 cents 
from September 1, 1941. For work on night 
shifts, 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 
WorKERS, LOCAL 586. 


Agreement in effect August 25, 1941, to August 
24, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Hours, 40 per week; overtime 
at time and one half. Minimum hourly wage 
rates for journeymen electrical workers: 85 cents 
from September 1, 1941, to December 31, 1941, 
and 90 cents from January 1, 1942. For night 
shifts, 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ work. Provi- 
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sion is made for settlement of disputes, This 
agreement is conditional on the Industrial Stan- 
dards Act schedule (Lazour GazeTre, October, 
page 1317) remaining in effect. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO— SHEET MetaL EMPLoyERs’ 
ASSOCIATION AND SHEET METAL WorKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL ASsocraTION, LOCAL 47. 


Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Hours, 44 per week; overtime at time 
and one half. Minimum hourly wages rates for 
journeymen sheet metal workers: from May 1, 
to September 30, 1941, 92 cents; from October 1, 
1941, 95 cents. Provision is made for closed shop 
and for the settlement of disputes. 


KINGSTON, ONTARIO.—MASTER PLUMBERS AND 
eae ASSOCIATION oF PLUMBERS, LOCAL 


Agreement in effect July 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Hours, 44 per week; overtime, time 
and one half until midnight and double time 
thereafter. Minimum wage rate for journeymen 
plumbers and steamfitters: 90 cents. Provision 
is made for closed shop and for settlement of 
grievances. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN BUILDING WRECK- 
ING CONTRACTORS AND INTERNATIONAL Hop 
CARRIERS BUILDING AND CoMMON LABOURERS’ 
Union, Locat 756. 

Agreement in effect April 1, 1941, to April 1, 
1942. Hours, 44 per week; overtime after 9 
hours’ work Mondays to Fridays and after 3 
p.m. Saturdays, time and one half. Hourly wage 
rates: labourers 50 cents, barmen 55 cents, but 
question of wages may be reopened if substantial 
change in the cost of living. Provision is made 
ue closed shop and for the settlement of dis- 
putes. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—CONTRACTING PLASTERERS? 
SECTION OF THE BUILDERS’ EXCHANGE AND 
THE Woop, WIRE AND Metal LATHERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 97. 


Agreement in effect June 1, 1941, to March Te 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Hours, 40 per week; overtime at time 
and one half. Minimum hourly wage rates: on 
all nail on lathing on wood furring 75 cents; 
on all metal furring, tie-on, corner beads, tri- 
seal, simplex and all other types of lathing $1.05 
until August 28, 1941, $1.10 thereafter. For 
work on second and third shifts, time and one 
seventh to be paid. Provision is made for the 
settlement of disputes. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO—CONTRACTING PLASTERERS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL Hop 
CARRIERS, BUILDING AND COMMON La- 
BOURERS’ UNION, LocaL 781 (PLASTERERS’ 
LABOURERS). 

Agreement in effect April 1, 1941, to March 1, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year subject 
to notice. Hourly wage rates for plasterers’ 
labourers: 65 cents until August 28, 1941, and 
70 cents thereafter; overtime at time and one 
half while attending plasterers who are on over- 
time. Provision is made for closed shop and 
for settlement of disputes. 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—HAMILTON CONSTRUCTION 
ASSOCIATION AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 
CARPENTERS, LOCAL 18. 

The agreement which was noted in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1941, page 699, and June, 1940, 
page 606, was supplemented by an agreement be- 
tween the union and one contractor when it was 
agreed to work a 55 hour week on wartime hous- 
ing until sufficient union members available. 
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HAMILTON, ONTARIO.—HAMILTON CONSTRUCTION 
ASSOCIATION AND BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND 
PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1 (BRICKLAYERS). 


Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942. This agreement is similar to the one 
previously in effect and summarized in the 
LABour GAZETTE, August, 1940, page 863, with 
the exception of the hourly wage rate which is 
increased from $1 to $1.05. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS 
AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, 
LocaL 498. 


Agreement in effect May 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Hours, 44 per week; overtime at time 
and one half to 10 ‘pm. (5 p.m. on Saturdays) 
and double time thereafter. Minimum hourly 
wages rate for carpenters: 80 cents. For work 
on night shifts, 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
Provision is made for closed shop. 


LONDON, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
CANADIAN UNION OF WOODWORKERS, LONDON 
BRANCH (CARPENTERS). 


Agreement in effect August 1, 1940, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1941, and until revised or superseded. 
Hours, 44 per week; overtime at time and one 
half; except emergency work at straight time. 
Wage rate for carpenters: 85 cents per hour 
from January 1, 1941. For work on night shift, 
9 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work. Provision is 
made for preference of employment to union 
members and for adjustment of grievances. 


WINpbsoR, ONTARIO.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
SECTION OF THE ESSEX BUILDERS’ AND Con- 
TRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND UNITED BROTHER- 
HOOD OF CARPENTERS, LOCAL 494. 


Agreement in effect July 1, 1941, to March 31, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Hours, 40 per week; overtime at time 
and one half for first hour and double time 
thereafter. Minimum hourly wage rate: $1.05 
(an increase of 10 cents over the previous 
year). For work on night shifts, 8 hours’ pay 
for 7 hours’ work. Provision is made for 
closed shop and settlement of disputes. 


WINDSOR, ONTARIO—MASTER PLUMBERS AND 
UNITED ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS, LOCAL 
D52. 


Agreement in effect March 1, 1941, to Febru- 
ary 28, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Hours, 40 per week; over- 
time at double time. Minimum hourly wage 
rate for plumbers and steamfitters: $1.15 (an 
increase of 15 cents per hour). Provision is 
made for closed shop and for the settlement of 
disputes. 


CALGARY, 
MASTER 
WORKERS’ 
LocaL 254. 

Agreement in effect June 2, 1941 to March 

31, 1942. Hours, 44 per week; overtime at time 

and one half to 10 p.m. and double time there- 


ALBERTA.—CALGARY ASSOCIATION OF 
TINNERS AND SHEET METAL 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


after. Hourly wage rate: 90 cents. A joint 

committee to meet at call. 

EDMONTON,  ALBERTA.—EDMONTON GENERAL 
CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND UNITED 


BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, LocaL 1325, 
AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS OF 
CANADA, EDMONTON LOCAL No. 1. 


Separate agreements with each of these 
unions, are the same as the conditions made 


binding in a schedule under the Industrial 
Standards Act (Lasour GAZETTE, August, 1941, 
page 1015) with the addition of a clause grant- 
ing preference of employment to union mem- 
bers. (Wage rate is 95 cents per hour, with 
a 44-hour week). 


EpMONTON, ALBERTA.—EDMONTON SOCIETY OF 
DoMEsTIC, SANITARY AND HEATING ENGIN- 
EERS, INC. AND UNITED ASSOCIATION OF 
PLUMBERS AND STEAMFITTERS, LOCAL 488, 


Agreement in effect October 17, 1941, until 
six months after the cessation of hostilities and 
thereafter, subject to 30 days’ notice. Hours, 
44 per week; overtime at time and one half 
until midnight and double time thereafter. 
Minimum hourly wage rate for plumbers and 
steamfitters: $1.10, to be adjusted with changes 
in the cost of living. The agreement also has 
clauses re apprentices’ regulations, employment 
of union members and adjustment of griev- 
ances. 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ As- 
SOCIATION AND BRICKLAYERS, MASONS AND 
PLASTERERS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION, LOCAL 
No. 1 (BRICKLAYERS AND MASONS). 


Agreement in effect July .8, 1941, to July 7, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Hours, 40 per week; overtime at 
double time. Minimum hourly wage rate for 
bricklayers, stone masons and marble masons, 
$1.224; after July 7, 1942, this rate may be 
adjusted if cost of living is more than 174 per 
cent higher than at September 1, 1939. For 
work on night shifts, 8 hours’ pay for 74 hours’ 
work. No discrimination against job stewards. 


VANCOUVER, 3B.C.—VANCOUVER F'LOORLAYING 
CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION AND UNITED 
BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, LOCAL 452 
(FLOORLAYERS). 


Agreement in effect July 1, 1941, to April 30, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Hours, 44 per week, except on jobs 
where five day week is in effect; overtime at 
time and one half for first four hours and 
double time thereafter. Minimum hourly wage 
rate for floorlayers, scrapers and_ finishers, 
$1.10, sanding machine operators 75 cents. On 
night work, 8 hours’ pay for 7 hours’ work. 
Provision is made for closed shop; apprentice 
regulations, 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
INDUSTRIES EXCHANGE AND INTERNATIONAL 
BROTHERHOOD OF JHLECTRICAL WORKERS, 
LocaL 213. 


Agreement in effect June 1, 1941, to May 
31, 1942, provided for an hourly wage rate of 
$1.05 for electrical workers (an increase of 5 
cents) from June 1, to August 31, 1941; $1.10 
from September 1, 1941, to November 30, 1941; 
if union has made satisfactory progress towards 
stabilizing the labour situation in Vancouver, 
Saye eo increase to $1.124 from December l, 


VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CERTAIN CONTRACTOR AND 
AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS OF 
CANADA, ELECTRICAL WORKERS UNIT, No. 3. 


Agreement in effect October 6, 1941, for the 
duration of the war and wartime contracts. 
Hours, 44 per week; overtime at time and 
one half for first four hours and double time 
thereafter. Hourly wage rate for journeymen 
$1, helpers 50 and 624 cents. A cost of living 
bonus is provided for. Closed shop. 
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“Vancouver, B.C.—MASTERS LATHERS AND WOOD, 
WIRE AND METAL LATHERS’ INTERNATIONAL 
Union, Loca 207. t 


Agreement in effect August 11, 1941, to July 
1, 1942, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. Wages for day work; first 
class $1 per hour, second class 90 cents, tie- 
work $1.123; prices are also set for lath by 
the thousand. Overtime to be paid at time 
and one half. Closed shop. 


‘Vancouver, B.C.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
Unirep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS, LOCAL 
170. 


Agreement reached through conciliation by 
an officer of the federal Department of Labour 
(LABOUR GAZETTE, October, page 1218). Agree- 
ment in effect September 1, 1941, to August 31, 
1942, and thereafter from year to year, subject 
to notice. Hours, 40 per week; overtime at 
time and one half. Minimum hourly wage 
rates: journeymen $1.124, helpers 624 cents. 
For work on night shifts, 8 hours’ pay for 
‘7 hours’ work. Provision is made for apprentice 
regulations; closed shop; for the settlement of 
-disputes. 


Vicroria, B.C—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, 
Locau 1598. 


“This agreement to be for a period of three 
years, from November 1, 1941, or for the 
-duration of the war. Should either party wish 
to change, add to, or amend this agreement, 
sixty days’ notice in writing shall be given with 
the proposed changes, additions or amendments 
attached”. Hours, 44 per week: overtime 
at time and one half for first four hours, and 
double time thereafter. Basic hourly wage 
rate: 90 cents. A cost of living bonus is pro- 
vided for. 


Construction: Shipbuilding 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC.—A . CERTAIN COMPANY 
ENGAGED IN SHIPBUILDING AND EMPLOYEES 
oF THEIR MARINE DEPARTMENT AND 
AUXILIARY SERVICES. 


Agreement reached following a strike and 
conciliation by an officer of the federal Depart- 
ment of Labour. Agreement in effect Novem- 
ber 1, 1940, to October 31, 1941, and there- 
after from year to year, subject to notice. 
Hours, 47 per week for day work, 45 hours for 
night work; overtime at time and one half. 
Hourly wage rates: loftsmen and chief forger 
‘97 cents for class A, 78 cents for class B; 
machinist (wood) 79 cents for class A, 65 cents 
for class B; platers and frame turners, 
riveters, caulkers, electric welders, shipwrights, 
joiners, blacksmiths, electricians, engineers, pipe- 
fitters, machinist (metal), tinsmith, 73 cents 
for class A, 60 cents for class B; holders-on, 
drillers, acetylene welders, burner, painter, 67 
cents for class A, 55 cents for class B; rigger 
66 cents for class A, 50 cents for class B; rivet 
heaters 61 cents for class A, 50 cents for class 
B; reamers, bolter-up, packers and stagers, 55 
cents for class A, 45 cents for class B; helpers 
and labourers 48 cents for class A, 35 cents for 
class B, passer boys 31 cents for class A, 25 
cents for class B; overhead crane men and 
ollers 57 cents in class A and 45 cents in class 
B. Provision is made for apprentice regula- 
tions, seniority rules, recognition of shop com- 
mittee and for the settlement of .disputes. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—DUFFERIN SHIPBUILDING Co, 
Lip. AND THE ELECTRICAL WORKERS EM- 
PLOYED By THEM. 


Agreement reached following the report of 
a board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act (LABoUR GAZETTE, October, page 
1188). Agreement in effect June 1, 1941, for 
the duration of the war and ten days after 
the cessation of hostilities. Hours, 48 per week; 
overtime at time and one half. Hourly wage 
rates: journeymen electrical workers 90 cents, 
improvers 70 cents, helpers 50 to 57 cents. A 
cost of living bonus is provided for. No 
discrimination against union members, appren- 
tice regulations, seniority rules and procedure 
for adjustment of grievances are also included. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO.—DUFFERIN SHIPBUILDING 
Co. Lrp. AND INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
OPERATING ENGINEERS, LOocAL 793. 


Agreement reached following the report of a 
board under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act (LABouR GAZETTE, October, page 1188). 
Agreement in effect October 4, 1941, for the 
duration of the war and ten days after the 
cessation of hostilities. Hours, 48 per week; 
overtime at time and one half. Minimum hourly 
wage rate for engineers: 95 cents. <A cost of 
living bonus is provided for. No discrimina- 
tion against union members, apprentice regu- 
lations, seniority rules and procedure for adjust- 
ment of grievances are also included. 


Port ARTHUR, ONTARIO—Port ARTHUR SHIP- 
BUILDING Co. LTD. AND THEIR HMPLOYEES 
(MEMBERS OF INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
OF BOILERMAKERS, IRON SHIPBUILDERS, WEL- 
DERS AND HELPERS, LocAL 461, AND OTHER 
UNIONS). 

Agreement reached following a board under 
the Industrial Disputes and Investigation Act 
(LABgour GazeTre, July, 1941, page 767) to 
be in effect from April 1, 1941, until ten days 
after the cessation of hostilities. This agree- 
ment is similar to schedules A, B and C pub- 
lished in the report of the board (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, July, pages 770 and 771), with these 
exceptions: 


For hourly wage rates shown therein, sub- 
stitute; anglesmith, blacksmith and_ boiler- 
makers 80 cents; bolter-up 58 cents; burner and 
cutter (acetylene) and cable splicer 70 cents; 
caulker and chipper 80 cents; chipper 70 
cents; coppersmith 85 cents: crane operator— 
locomotive 80 cents; crane operator—shop 65 
cents; driller 75 cents; drill press operator 
(boiler shop) 65 cents; electrician 80 cents; 
hammersmith 824 cents; holder-on 67 cents; 
labourer 45 cents; liner fitter and liner & rivet 
maker, 65 cents; machinist and machine fitter, 
and millwright, 80 cents; machine operator— 
boiler and plate shop 60 cents; packer 57 cents; 
patternmaker, pipe and steamfitter, 85 cents; 
plate shear operator and plate edge planer 
operator 68 cents; plumber 85 cents; rivetter 
80 cents; rivet heater 65 cents; rivet passer 
40 cents; reamer and coutersinker, 58 cents; 
riggers 68 cents; rivet tester, shipwright, ship 
carpenter, 80 cents; slinger 55 cents; ship 
fitter 80 cents; steam hammer operator 63 
cents; stage builder and maintenance carpenter 
70 cents; tank tester 80 cents; table punch 
operator 68 cents; template maker 80 cents; 


welder (oxyacetylene and _ electric)—pressure 
welding 85 cents, miscellanoeus welding 80 
cents; joiner 80 cents; joiner (machine men 


woodwork) 75 cents; production workers—class 
A, 65 cents, class B, 524 cents, Class C, 40 cents; 
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ainter including spray 70 cents, painter (red 
eader) 55 cents. 

Delete the second and third paragraphs 
following the list of wage rates, and substitute: 

“Charge Hands are those who while work- 
ing themselves, also direct and supervise the 
work of others, and are paid by the hour. 
They will receive five (5) cents per hour over 
the rates of the men over whom they have 
charge. 

“The Company may employ Helpers at the 
common labour rate for a period of two months. 
After the first two months, for a further period 
of two months rate shall be 50 cents per hour, 
and for a further period of two months rate 
shall be 55 cents, and thereafter such Helpers 
are to be paid 57 cents per hour. } 

“All red leading inside and outside, and 
painting of outside of the hull of a vessel, 
below the main deck, shall be classed as “Red 
Leading” and all other painting shall belong 
to the other Painter classifications. 


“Aircraft 

“Class “A” Production workers start at 40 
cents per hour and after three months are in- 
creased to 524 cents. ; 

“The period of advancement from Class “B’ 
to Class “A” is to extend over 2% years’ ser- 
vice. Increases over this period shall be at 
the rate of 24 cents per hour every six months 
providing there is an average showing of 
improvement on the part of the worker. 

“Tn order for a Mechanic to qualify for 
Mechanic wage rates, he shall be competent to 
work directly from drawings, and carry out any 
operation in his craft without direction from 
others.” ‘ 

Delete paragraph re helper apprentices; and 
substitute: 


“Helper Apprentices 

“The Company may designate employees who 
shall be termed Helper Apprentices, and may 
pay these particularly designated employees an 
additional rate per hour over the Helper’s 
rate of 24 cents per hour for the first six 
months and an additional 24 cents per hour 
for each succeeding six months. After the com- 
pletion of four years the Helper Apprentice 
shall receive the Mechanic’s minimum rate of 


Ne ; : f 

i “Men employed on night shift shall receive a 
bonus of five cents per hour over and above 
their regularly hourly rate. 


“Cost-of-Living Bonus 

“A cost-of-living bonus will be paid in 
accordance with the principles enunciated in 
Order in Council P.C. 7440, dated December 
16, 1940, and amendment or amendments thereto 
as interpreted by the Federal Department of 
Labour, with the understanding that July 1, 
1941, shall be the base from which increases in 
the cost of living shall be computed.” 


Vancouver, B.C.—Two SuHIpsurmLpDING Com- 
PANIES AND THE AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
WORKERS OF CANADA, ELECTRICAL WORKERS 
SHIPYARD SECTION. 

Agreement of one company in effect July 31, 
1941, for the duration of the war and wartime 
contracts. This agreement is similar to the 
previous agreement which was summarized in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, February, 1941, page 179, 
with these exceptions: only union members to 
be employed, if available. A cost-of-living 
bonus of 24 cents per hour for electricians, 2 
cents for electric crane operators, 14 cents for 
first year helpers and 2 cents for experienced 


operators was made retroactive from March Il, 
1941, to July 31, 1941. From July 31, 1941, 
and until altered pursuant to the terms of 
Order in Council P.C. 7440, the basic wages 
increased by a flat bonus of 4 cents per hour, 
making these hourly rates: electricians $1.04, 
electric crane operators 69 cents, first year 
helpers 54 cents, experienced helpers 664 cents; 
these rates to be adjusted with the cost-of- 
living, based on principles of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 and amendments. 

A separate agreement with the same com- 
pany was made between the above parties 
covering another shipyard. This agreement is 
similar to the above except that for the second 
shift, 72 hours’ work for 9 hours’ pay. The 
wage rates and bonus conditions from July 31, 
1941 are the same as in the above agreement. 

The agreement with the second company 
came into effect January 24, 1941, for the 
duration of the war and wartime contracts and 
is similar to the agreement with the first men- 
tioned company as summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, February, 1941, except that only union 
members may be employed, if available. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
WORKERS OF CANADA, PATTERNMAKERS’ 
UNIT. 


Agreement in effect July 1, 1941, for the 
duration of the war and wartime contracts. 
This agreement is similar to the previous agree- 
ment which was summarized in LABOUR GAZETTE, 
February, 1941, page 180, with the exception 
that the adjustment of the wage rate in 
accordance with cost-of-living is now to be 
based on the principles of Order in Council 
P.C. 7440 and amendments. 


VANCOUVER, B.C—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING 
WORKERS, SHIPYARD SECTION (SHIPWRIGHTS 
AND CAULKERS). 


Agreement in effect October 17, 1941, for the 
duration of the war and wartime contracts. 
This agreement is similar to the one previously 
in effect and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, April, 1940, page 386, with certain 
exceptions: the regular weekly hours are un- 
changed at 44 per week for day shift, 40 per 
second and third shifts, with changes in the 
arrangement of hours, and with 9 hours’ pay for 
the second shift. Basic wage for shipwrights, 
joiners, boatbuilders and caulkers, 90 cents per 
hour, plus a cost-of-living bonus of 4 cents 
per hour retroactive to June 1, 1941. The wage 
rate to be adjusted with the cost-of-living as 
enunciated in Order in Council P.C. 7440 and 
amendments. 


Vicrorta, B.C.—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING CoM- 
PANY AND THE PAINTERS EMPLOYED BY 
THEM. 

Agreement in effect July 9, 1941, for the 
duration of the war and wartime contracts. 
Hours: 44 per week for day shift, 40 for night 
shift; overtime at time and one half for first 
four hours and double time thereafter. Wage 
rate for painters 80 cents per hour, with adjust- 
ments to cover changes in the cost-of-living, in 
accordance with Order in Council P.C. 7440. 
No discrimination on account of union mem- 
bership. 

Victor14, B.C—A CERTAIN SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY AND THEIR FOUNDRY EMPLOYEES. 

The agreement reached through conciliation 
of the Department of Labour, is in_ effect 
October 16, 1940, to October 15, 1942, and 
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thereafter from year to year by mutual con- 
sent, and provides for a 44-hour week for day 
shift, and a 40-hour week for second and third 
shifts; overtime at time and one half for first 
four hours and double time thereafter; no 
discrimination on account of union membership; 
a wage scale was included, with provision for 
its adjustment with changes in the cost-of-living. 

An amendment, effective from June 1, 1941, 
provides for an increase of 5 cents per hour 
in the basic wages making these: moulders and 
coremakers, 90 cents, cupola tender 724 cents, 
chippers and grinders 65 cents, helpers 60 
cents; to this is added a cost-of-living bonus of 
4 cents per hour, with provisiom for its adjust- 
ment in accordance with Order in Council 
P.C. 7440. 


Victoria, B.C—Two SHIPBUILDING COMPANIES 
AND UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS, 
LocaL 1598 (CARPENTERS AND SHIPWRIGHTS). 


The agreements of March, 1941, which were 
noted in the LABOUR GAZETTE, June, 1941, page 
700, were amended June 1, and June 4, 1941, 
respectively, to provide an increase in the basic 
wage rate of 7 cents, making the rate for 
carpenters, joiners, and shipwrights, 90 cents 
per hour; to this is added a_ cost-of-living 
bonus of 4 cents per hour with its adjustment 
according to Order in Council P.C. 7440. 
Victoria, B.C.—Two SHIPBUILDING COMPANIES 

AND AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS 
OF CANADA, SHIPYARD SECTION (SHIP- 
WRIGHTS AND CAULKERS). 


The agreement with: one company (noted in the 
Lagsour GAZETTE, February, 1941) was amended 
from June 1, 1941, to provide for an increase 
in the basic wage rate for shipwrights, boat- 
builders and caulkers to 90 cents per hour, to 
which is added a cost-of-living bonus of 4 cents 
per hour, with provision for its adjustment 
according to Order in Council P.C. 7440. 

In the case of the other company, for whom 
the original conditions as to wages and hours 
were agreed to by letter, an agreement was made 
between this company and the union, effective 
from July 30, 1941, for the duration of the war 
and wartime contracts, with an amendment of 
the same date, making effective the same con- 
ditions as in the other company’s agreement and 
amendment. 


Construction: Miscellaneous 

VANCOUVER, B.C.—A CERTAIN CONTRACTOR AND 
AMALGAMATED BUILDING WORKERS OF 
(CANADA (PILEDRIVERS AND CARPENTERS). 


This agreement, dated September 29, 1941, 
covers the work on one contract for construction 
work for a shipbuilding company. Hours: 40 
per week on building construction and 44 per 
week on drydock and ship construction work; 
overtime is also provided for. Hourly wage 
rates: piledrivers, bridgemen and framers, 
$1.073; carpenters and joiners 974 cents; ship- 
wrights and caulkers 94 cents; labourers 55 
cents. Only union members to bé employed. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT, QUEBEC 


Recent Proceedings under the Act 


HE Collective Agreement Act was assented 

to June 22, 1940, and was summarized in 
the Lasour GazeTtTr, August, 1940, page 812. 
It replaces the Collective Labour Agreements 
Act, 1938. Agreements and regulations under 
the “Collective Labour Agreements Act,” the 
“Act respecting Workmen’s Wages” and under 
the original Act, “The Collective Labour 
Agreements Extension Act, 1934,” continue in 
effect for the period for which they were made 
or have been renewed or amended. Under the 
Collective Agreement Act, any party to a 
collective agreement made between the repre- 
sentatives of an association of employees and 
the representatives of an association of 
employers or one or more employers may 
apply to the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
through the provincial Minister of Labour to 
have those terms of such agreements which 
govern wages, hours of labour, apprenticeship, 
classification of operations, determination of 
classes of employers and employees and all 
such provisions as the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council may deem in conformity with the 
spirit of the Act made obligatory on all 
employers and employees in the trade, indus- 
try, commerce or occupation throughout the 
province or within the district determined in 
the agreement. Notice of such application is 


published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date the Order 
in Council is adopted. The Order in Council 
may be amended or revoked by a further 
Order in Council on the recommendation of 
the Minister of Labour after consulting the 
parties to the agreement and after the 
required notice has been published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette. A parity committee 
(formerly called a joint committee) must be 
formed by the parties to an agreement made 
obligatory under this Act and the Minister 
may add to such committee representatives 
nominated by employers and employees not 
parties to the agreement. The committee is 
to make its own by-laws and when these are 
approved by Order in Council and noted in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, the committee 1s 
constituted a corporation. A parity committee 
may require certificates of competency from 
workers within the scope of the agreement 
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and such by-laws must be approved by Order 
in Council and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette. Proceedings under the Collec- 
tive Labour Agreements Extension Act were 
summarized in the Lasour GazeTre from June, 
1934, to July, 1937. Proceedings under the 
Workmen’s Wages Act were noted in the 
issues from July, 1987, to April, 1988. Pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act are noted in the issues from May, 
1938, to July, 1940. - Proceedings under the 
Collective Agreement Act are noted in the 
issues beginning August, 1940. 

Recent proceedings under the Act include 
the extension of one new agreement and the 
amendment of fourteen other agreements, all 
of which are summarized below. Requests for 
the amendment of the agreement for garages 
and service stations at Quebec and for the 
women’s and children’s millinery industry at 
Montreal were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 8; requests for extension of 
new agreements for funeral undertakers at 
Montreal and for barbers at Valleyfield, and 
for the amendment of the agreements for the 
men’s and boys’ clothing industry throughout 
the province and for barbers and hairdressers 
at Sherbrooke, in the issue of November 14; 
requests for amendment of the agreement for 
the dairy industry at Quebec and the tanning 
industry throughout the province, in the issue 
of November 29. In addition, Orders in 
Council were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette during November, approving or 
amending the constitution and bylaws of 
certain parity committees and others approv- 
ing the levying of assessments by certain parity 
committees. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather Products 


Fur MANUFACTURING INDUSTRY, QUEBEC CITY. 
—An Order in Council, dated November 3, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 8, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GazeTTe, 
November, 1940, page 1201, September, 1938, 
page 1042, and October, 1939, page 1065), by 
extending the terms of the agreement to March 
1, 1948, and thereafter from year to year, 
subject to notice. 

A cost of living bonus of $3 per week for the 
minimum rates of $29 and over, of $2 per week 
for the minimum rates of $19 to $28 and of $1 
per week to operators and finishers is made 
effective as long as the index number of the 
Bureau of Statistics is not lower than 108. 

Fur Manuracrurtna Inpustry (Reram) 
Monrerat.—An Order in Council, dated Nov- 
ember 27, and published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 29, amends the previous 
Orders in Council for this industry (Lasour 
GazETTE, September, 1940, page 971.) The 


agreement is extended to May 1, 1944 and for 
another period of two years if no notice of 
change given by either party. 

(This amendment does not apply to employers. 
of more than 50 persons who are governed by 
Order in Council 8253.) A cost-of-living bonus 
of $2 per week to all skilled workers, including 
apprentice cutters or trimmers, but not appren- 
tices receiving from $7 to $14 per week of 40: 
hours. This bonus is to be adjusted every six 
months with changes in the cost of living.. 
Home work is prohibited. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Parer Box (UNcorRRUGATED Paper) MANv-- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.—An 
Order in Council, dated November 19, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Nov- 
ember 22, amends the previous Orders in 
Council for this industry (Lasour GAZETTE,. 
April, 1939, page 528, September, page 950, 
May, 1940, page 496, December, page 1310, 
April, 1941, page 473, and June, page 704) by 
setting the minimum hourly wage rates for 
stationary enginemen at 493 cents in zone I 
and 39 cents in zone II; for stokers, of 384- 
cents in zone I and 34 cents in zone II. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


PRINTING Trapes, Montreat.—An Order in 
Council, dated November 3, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, November 8, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for this 
industry (Lasour Gazerrn, June, 1941, page 
704, April, 19388, page 452, June, 1936, page 546, 
December, 1936, page 1181, October, 1939, page 
1065, February, 1941, page 188, and April, 1941, 
page 473) by providing that in establishments. 
where hours were less than the hours estab- 
lished in this agreement, such hours are not 
to be increased; if the wage rate of any em- 
ployee is higher than the minimum establishedi 
rate .1t may not be reduced. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FURNITURE INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
An Order in Council, dated November 3, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Nov- 
ember 8, corrects the Order in Council for this 
industry (Lasour GazrTre, December, 1940, 
page 1311 and November, 1941, page 1424) by 
striking out one company which had been 
named as one of the parties to the agreement. 


A correction was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 29, in the 
wording of previous Orders in Council. This 
does not affect the summary as given in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

Sasu, Door AND CASKET MANUFACTURING IN- 
DUSTRY, JONQUIERE AND KENoGAMI.—An Order 
in Council, dated November 6, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, November 15, 
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repeals the Order in Council making this agree- 
ment obligatory and amendments to it (LasBour 
Gazerre, November, 1940, page 1202, July, 1939, 
page 728, November, 1939, page 1183, April, 
1941, page 473 and October, page 1315. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


ELEVATOR CoNSTRUCTORS, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 
—An Order in Council, dated November 6, and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, Nov- 
ember 8, amends the previous Order in Council 
for this industry (Lasour Gazettr, September, 
1941, page 1159) by providing that if necessary 
the agreement may remain in effect for 30 days 
after April 30, 1942, pending the approval of 
a new agreement. It is also provided that 
this agreement be administered by the Build- 
ing Trades Joint Committee for Montreal. 


BuriLtpInGc TRADES, CHICOUTIMI, AND LAKE Sr. 
JoHN Districr—An Order in Council, dated 
November 6, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 8, amends the pre- 
vious Orders in Council for these trades 
(Lapour Gazerrn, August, 1941, page 1009, and 
November, page 1425). The original agreement 
exempted contracts of less than $5,000 in the 
county of Saguenay; by this amendment such 
contracts if in the town of Baie Comeau and 
within 15 miles of it are not so exempted. 


‘The minimum wage rate for painters in zone I 
is raised from 45 to 50 cents per hour. 


Another Order in Council, dated November 19, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 22, makes a correction which does 
not affect the summary previously given in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 


Burtp1na Trapes, St. JeromMe——An Order in 
Council, dated November 3, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, November 8, 
amends the previous Orders in Council for 
these trades (Lasour Gazerre, May, 1940, page 
499, March, 1941, page 334, May,. 1939, page 
529, and September, 1941, page 1160) by adding 
to zone I the municipality of Ivry-sur-le-lac 
and all contracts in the rest of the county of 
$5,000 or more. Repair and improvement 
works of $250 or less are exempted from the 
agreement. 


Bumvinc Trapes, Monrrear.—An Order in 
Council, dated November 6, and published in 
the Quebec Official Gazette, November §8, 
amends the previous Order in Council for these 
trades (Lasour GazeTre, September, 1941, page 
1160) by substituting 46 cents for 60 cents as 
the rate for kettlemen (hommes de chaudiére). 
For the installation of portable tanks and 
boilers under two tons in weight, the rate is 
changed from 53 to 58 cents per hour, 


Burwine Trapves, Hurt—An Order in Coun- 


cil, dated November 6, and published in the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 15, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for these trades 
(Lasour Gazette, July, 1938, page 798. Novem- 
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ber, page 1300. March, 1939, page 335, October, 
page 1066, December, page 1280, February, 
1940, page 172, March, 1941, page 334 and 
August, page 1012) by exempting the mainten- 
ance of plants producing pulp and paper. 

Buitp1nc Trapres, VAL p’OR anp AmMos—An 
Order in Council, dated November 3, and pub- 
hshed in the Quebec Official Gazette, Novem- 
ber 8, amends the previous Orders in Council 
for these trades (Lapour Gazerre, June, 1941, 
page 704, and October, page 1315) by striking 
out the exemption formerly granted to muni- 
cipal corporations, 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barsers, ST. JOHN AND IspeRvILLE—An Order 
in Council, dated November 6, and published 
in the Quebec Official Gazette, November 8, 
makes obligatory the terms of an agreement 
between the section of the master barbers of 
“Le Syndicat professionel des Barbiers et 
Coiffeurs de St. Jean et d’Iberville” (The Pro- 
fessional Union of Barbers and Hairdressers of 
St. John and Iberville) and the section of 
employed barbers of the same “syndicat.” 

Agreement to be in effect from November 8, 
1941, to March 7, 1942, and thereafter from 
year to year, subject to notice. 

Hours: 56 per week. 

Minimum wage rates for barbers: $13 per 
week, plus 50 per cent of receipts over $20; extra 
emjloyees 25 cents per hour, plus 50 per cent of 
receipts over $5 in a day. 

Apprentices to serve two years and to be paid 
from $5 per week during second six months to 
$10 after 18 months. ‘ 

A schedule of minimum prices to be charged 
customers is part of the agreement, and includes 
a charge of 35 cents for a haircut. 

Barsers, Montreat.—An Order in Council, 
dated November 6, and published in_ the 
Quebec Official Gazette, November 8, amends 
the previous Orders in Council for this trade 
(Lasour Gazette, October, 1941, page 1315) by 
striking out the provision that employers were 
to provide uniforms. 

Another Order in Council, dated November 19, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 29, also makes certain slight changes 
which do not affect the summary as given in 
the Lanour GAZETTE. 

Barsers, Hutt—An Order in Council, dated 
November 8, and published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, November 8, amends the pre- 
vious Order in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazette, October, 1941, page 13816) by 
providing that barber shops in Hull close at 12 
noon on Wednesdays. 


Parity Committees 


The constitution and by-laws of the parity 
committees set up under the following agree- 
ments were approved by Orders in Council, 
and published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
November 8, 15, 22 and 29. 
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Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province of 
Quebec (amendment). 

Garages and _ service 
(amendment). 

Building trades, St. Jerome (amendment). 

Fur Manufacturing Industry, Quebec (amend- 
ment). 

Barbers and hairdressers, Joliette. 

Barbers and hairdressers, Missisquoi County. 
County. 

Barbers and hairdressers, St. Hyacinthe. 

Hardware stores, Quebec (amendment). 

Building trades, Three Rivers (amendment). 

Printing trades, Quebec. 

Notices were published in the Quebec Official 
Gazette, November 8, 22 and 29, that authori- 


stations, Montreal 
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zation was given by Order in Council for the 
parity committees to levy assessments on em- 
ployers and employees parties to the follow- 
ing agreements: 

Dress Manufacturing Industry, Province of 
Quebec. 

Building Materials Industry, Province of 
Quebec. 

Barbers, Valleyfield (amendment). 

Barbers and hairdressers, Joliette. 

Barbers and hairdressers, Missisquoi County. 

Shoe Manufacturing Industry, Province of 
Quebec (amendment). 

Elevator Constructors, Province of Quebec. 

Garages and service stations, Quebec. 

Printing trades, Quebec (amendment). 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDS ACTS 


Schedules of Wages and Hours Recently Approved by Provincial Orders 
in Council in New Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and Alberta 


[XN six provinces—Ontario, Alberta, Nova 

Scotia, Saskatchewan, New Brunswick and 
Manitoba—legislation provides that, following 
a petition from representatives of employers 
or employees in any (or specified) industries, 
the provincial Minister charged with the 
administration of the Act may himself, or 
through a government official delegated by 
him, call a conference of representatives of 
employers and employees. This conference is 
for the purpose of investigating and consider- 
ing the conditions of labour in the industry 
and of negotiating minimum rates of wages 
and maximum hours of work. A schedule of 
wages and hours of labour drawn up at such 
a conference, if the Minister considers that it 


has been agreed to by a proper and sufficient 
representation of employers and employees, 
may on his recommendation be made binding 
by Order in Council in all the zone desig- 
nated by the Minister. The Minister may 
also establish an advisory committee for every 
zone to which a schedule applies to assist in 
carrying out the provisions of the Act and 
the regulations. References to the summaries 
of these Acts and of amendments to them 
are given in the Lasour Gazertr, October, 
1940, page 1077. Schedules of wages and 
hours recently made binding by Orders in 
Council under these Acts are summarized 
below. 


New Brunswick 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Carpenters, Moncton.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated November 20, 1941, and published 
in the Royal Gazette, New Brunswick, Novem- 
ber 26, makes binding the terms of a schedule 
of wages and hours for carpenters and joiners 


in the city of Moncton and within 10 miles of 
it, from October 8, 1941, to December 31, 1941. 


Hours: 8 per day, 48 per week. 

Overtime: time and one half for first hour and 
double time thereafter; double time also for 
work on Sundays and six specified holidays. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 50 cents 
per hour. 


Ontario 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


CARPENTERS, CoRNWALL.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, dated October 22, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 1, makes binding 
the terms of a schedule of wages and hours for 
the carpentry industry in the town of Corn- 
wall and adjacent suburban area, to be effec- 
tive from October 15, 1941, “during pleasure.” 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 
week. 


Overtime: time and one half for first three 
hours and double time thereafter unless special 
permit issued by the Advisory Committee for 
a lesser rate. 

Minimum wage rate for carpenters: 75 cents 
per hour (an increase of 10 cents per hour). 


Service: Business and Personal 

BarsBers, SrmcozE—An Order in Council, 
dated October 22, and published in The 
Ontario Gazette, November 1, makes bind- 
ing the terms of a schedule of wages and 
hours for the barbering industry in the town 
of Simcoe, to be in effect from November 11, 
1941, “during pleasure.” 

Hours are those during which barber shops 


‘are permitted by municipal by-law to be open. 


Minimum wage rate for full time barbers: 
$18 per week, or $13 per week plus 65 per 
cent of proceeds in excess of $20 from the work 
of the employee. Wage rates are also set for 
part time work. A scale of minimum charges 
is part of the schedule and includes a charge 
of 40 cents for a haircut or trim for an adult. 
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Saskatchewan 


Construction: Buildings and Struciures 


PLUMBERS, SASKATOON.—An Order in Coun- 
cil, approved November 7, and published in 
The Saskatchewan Gazette, November 15, 


amends the previous Guat in Council for this 
trade (Lasour Gazette, May, 1940, page 502) 
by changing the regular hours from a 40-hour 
week to a 44 hour week. (The minimum wage 
rate is $1 per hour.) 


Alberta 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BAKERY SALESMEN, CALGARY.—An Order in 
Council, dated November 4, and published 
in The Alberta Gazette, November 15, makes 
binding the terms of a schedule of wages 
and hours for bakery salesmen in the city of 
Calgary, from November 25, 1941, to Novem- 
ber 24, 1942, and thereafter “during pleasure”. 


Hours: 54 per week for men, 48 per week for 
women. 

Overtime: time and one half, No work on 
statutory holidays but employees to be paid 
for such holidays. 

Viacation: one week’s vacation with pay. 

Minimum weekly wage rates: salesmen (male 
or female) and service men (male or female) 
$23, salesmen (inexperienced) and servicemen 
(inexperienced) $20 during first three months; 
stablemen—barn boss $92, assistants $20. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ALBERTA 


Annual Report of Provincial Board 


URING the year ending December 31, 
1940, there were 14,632 accidents 
reported to the Alberta Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board compared with 13,504 in 1939, 
according to the twenty-third annual report 
of the Board issued recently. Of the total 
number of accidents, 47 were fatal, 89 resulted 
in permanent disability, and 14 496 in tem- 
porary disability. 

Assessments collected by the Board during 
1940 amounted to $1,494,935.26 which is in 
excess of the previous high year of 1929, when 
the assessments collected totalled $1,345,403.51. 
Total revenue accruing to the Board in 1940 
amounted to $1,880,033.34. Compensation, 
pension payments, hospital, medical and other 
allied services resulted in a total expenditure 
of $1,183,415.04. This was made up as follows: 
Payments from pension fund to permanently 
disabled workmen and dependents of those 
fatally injured, $443,487.34; payments of 
compensation and other allowances to work- 
men, $402,322.01; other benefits and services 
to injured sian $15,497.49; payments for 
medical aid, $322,108.20. Tota expenditure 
during the year amounted to $1,446,613.24 
leaving an excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture for the year amounting to $433,420.10. 
The cost of administration, including an 
amount chargeable to the Electrical Protec- 
tion Act, and mine rescue work, was 
$178,057.43. 

Statistics for the year reviewed by the 
report may be summarized as follows: Num- 
ber of employers within the scope of the 
Act as at December 31, 1940, 7,010; number 
of accidents reported during the year 1940, 
14,632; number of accidents and claims not 
finally disposed of as at December 31, 1939, 


1,377; number of claims disposed of by award 
of pension or payments of compensation, 
6,384; number of claims disposed of by pay- 
ment only of account for medical aid, 7,148; 
number of accidents disposed of for which no 
application for compensation was received, 
87; number of accidents disposed of on which 
no compensation was due, 463; number of 
claims on which further payments have to 
be made, 1,031; number of accidents awaiting 
further ropbris and on which no AiSheon tee 
have been made, 896. 

“Handling objects” was the most frequent 
cause of accidents, followed by falling 
objects or bodies.” The: time loss in ron- 
fatal claims totalled 209,495 days..The aver- 
age time loss in: permanent disability cases 
was 57-84 days or a total of 7,403 days, while 
the average time loss in temporary disability 
cases was 29-59 days, with a. total time loss 
in this category of. 209,495 days. The average 
age of injured momen was 36 years. 

Commenting on the increase in accidents 
the’ report states:. “Since the increase in 
accident frequency occurred in the latter part 
of the year, the Board recognizes that it will 
be called upon to make disbursements on 
these claims in future years, and its reserves 
should be built up to meet these require- 
ments, 

“Unless adequate reserves are es stablished 
during the period of increased industrial 
activity, employers of the future will be 
required to provide revenue for accident costs 
created in prior years. A transfer of $66,156.20 
was made from the Accident Fund to the 
Disaster Fund as a further provision to meet 
extraordinary demands that might be created 
by a disaster of major proportion.” 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, NOVEMBER, 1941 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE official index number of the cost-of- 
living in Canada, calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics on the base 
period 1985 to 19389 as 100 advanced from 
115-5 at October 1, to 116°3 at November 1, 
due mainly to increases in the food group 
although slight advances were recorded by 
the other groups with the exception of rent 
which unchanged from the previous 
month. The index for the food group ad- 
vanced more than two full points from 123-2 
at October 1 to 125-4 at November 1, the 
movement being influenced mainly by sharp 
increases in the prices of eggs and smaller 
increases in the prices of fruits and vegetables. 
Comparative figures for the total index at 
certain dates are, 116:3 at November 1; 
115-5 at October 1; 107-8 at November 1, 
1940; and 100-8 at August 1, 1939. 

After adjustment to the base 100-0 for 
August, 1939, the increase in the cost of living 
since that date was 15-4 points; foods in the 
same period being up 26-3 points; clothing 19-9 
points; .home. furnishings and_ services 16-8 
points; fuel and light 13-8 points; rent 7:1 
points; and miscellaneous 5:3 points. 


Was 


The index number of the cost-of-living was 
constructed on the basis of a survey of 
expenditure of 1,489 families of wage-earners 
and salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2,500 in 1938. The average ex- 
penditure was $1,453.90 divided as follows: 
food (31-3 per cent), $443; shelter (19-1 per 
cent) $269.50; fuel and light (6-4 per cent), 
$90.50; clothing (11-7 per cent), $165.80; 
home furnishings (8-9 per cent), $125.70; mis- 
«ellaneous (22-6 per cent), $319.40. 


The last named group includes health (4:3 
per cent), $60.80; personal care (1-7 per cent), 
$23.0; transportation (5:6 per cent), $79.30; 
recreation (5°8 per cent), $82.10; life in- 
surance (5°2 per cent); $73.30. Other ex- 
penditure not directly presented in the index 
was $40. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
issued an index number of retail prices of 
commodities included in the cost-of-living 
index excluding rents and_ services. The 
figures at certain dates since August, 1939, 
are: August, 1939, 100-0; September, 100-0; 
October, 108-8; November, 104-3; December, 
104-3; January, 1940, 104-2; February, 104-3; 


March,, 105°5;° April,..105°5: May, 106-3: 
June, 105-3; July, 106-4; August, 106-8; 
September, 107-9; October, 108-4; November, 
109-7; December, 110-0; January, 1941, 110-4; 
February, 110-1; March, 110-2; April, 110-7; 
May, 110-9; June, 112-7; July, 114-9; August, 
117-7; September, 119-4; October, 120-1; 
November, 121-4. 


Wholesale Prices 


The movement of wholesale prices during 
November was slight. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics weekly index on the base 1926 
as 100 was 93-9 for the last week of the 
month compared with 94-0 for the week 
ended November 14 and 93-7 for the week 
ended October 31. Group changes also were 
slight the largest being an advance of less 
than one half of one per cent in the index 
for the vegetable products group due to higher 
prices for grains and certain vegetables. The 
animal products group was somewhat lower, 
declines having been recorded in the prices 
of eggs, fresh meats, oils and fats. 


Comparative figures for the general index 
at certain dates are 98:9 for the week ended 
November 28, 1941; 93-7 for the week ended 
October 31, 1941; 93-8 for the month of 
October, 1941; 84:0 for November, 1940; 
72:3 for August, 1939, prewar; 63-5 for 
February, 1933, the low point during the 
depression; and 98-4 for August, 1929, the 
high point during that year: The general index 
has advanced about 30 per cent since August, 
1939, and Canadian farm products about 26 
per cent. The index for consumers’ goods 
advanced about 33 per cent between August, 
1939, and October, 1941, the latest date for 
which this information is available. Pro- 
ducers’ goods were about 28 per cent higher 
in the same comparison. 


Explanatory Note as to Retail Prices 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of November of 
seventy-six staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in sixty-nine cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotations are given is 
set forth in the case of each commodity and 
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DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


PRICES AS AT THE BEGINNING Or EACH MONTH 


On base of average prices in 1935-1939 as 100* 





























Adjusted to a 
base 100-0 Home 
— for August, _| Fuel and Furnishings Miscel- 
1939 Total Food Rent Light Clothing and laneous 
Services 
LAD Be eR ry Oe iter ete ec Gees ee) 79-7 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 
LOt4 ae Pere cere eet. oe a eree 80-0 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70:3 
VOLO od ee ee des Sos oe §1-6 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70-9 
LOTG: Fee 5 Pere ey «3 sabe eee 88:3 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74°5 
RW fas Sep OR Ce Dare earieeeto cv 104-5 133-3 75°8 83-8 130-3 81-5 
DOTS Arete. Pe A) Wei ieee ae 118-3 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 
E910 0h IRF ee Barca Men aie eee 130-0 163-3 87-6 100-7 L75° 1 101-2 
NOZO ee ae Gr eae iclc Aas eee, Mae tte 150-5 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 
HO PALS A ue Ch nbs, Ai AM WA fe a. oe 132-5 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112-5 
1922 ccna a état sree ss eR 121-3 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 
LOZS HERE Salcl, o ree al Seats ees 121-7 122-8 116-6 psc 145-1 111-7 
1924. TUES OU toa RR see 119-5 120-9 117-4 1 9-2 141-7 109-6 
LOZDe LAE oe See hs SNe te nee > 120-6 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107-5 
19263. deena aes eaclotathrers brain eo: 121-8 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 
LO io. < aitsteh cathe ito WE cat. ania 119-9 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 
QZ Seah, pte ces ehcte epee | otk omeeries 120-5 131-5 117°3 113-2 135-5 104-8 
PCA ME: TR RE a ae a eC 121-7 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 
19305 FREE eT ae PORE 120-8 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 
LOST: Pees Re. BG ba, a Se 109-1 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 
LOST Se Ae A Aa ee ete, Be hols. 99-0 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 
FOSS Be Suk ee hind: din dae, ©. 94-4 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 
L934 oie LR OF dee ste SI. Ae Wes 2s 95-6 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 
TES Ue) A a 2 SR cle 8) | a Re oo 96-2 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 08-7 
19360 0.18. lee Se oe ee..3 98-1 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 
LOST Hehe Sete eee 1 ia a: 101-2 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 
TOSSA a EU eh OE NET Et Cee 102-2 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 
1939 
Apust: Urereee cto 100-0 100-8 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 
September 1.......... 100-0 100-8 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 
October2is....88.... 102-7 103-5 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 
November l.......... 103-8 103-8 107-1 104-4 105-3 98-6 101-0 101-9 
December 1.......... 103-0 103-8 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 
D7) ROR AR bad OAR Rab ee 101-5 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 
1940 
JANUAarY: 2 5.0c kee 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 
February le es 103-0 103-8 104-5 104-4 105-8 . 103-3 104-3 101-9 
March hie 9 five. 68 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 
April (eee. tthe sass 103-8 104-6 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 
Ma yous AER! ate. ts.3 104-1 104-9 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 
TUN CLES ee ave he 104-1 104-9 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 
Sal yiee oe he ee Re 104-8 105-6 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 
August 1....... 105-1 105-9 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 
alate ey 2A IA ae 105-6 106-4 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 
ato berelaac eee sc 106-2 107-0 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 
November }....... 5 a 106-9 107-8 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 
December 2.......... 107-1 108-0 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 
DGS. 1 OEE |. em Ce ee Sean ae, 8 105-6 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 
1941 
JANUALY 22.0.5 oe eS 107-4 108-3 109-7 107-7 108-6 113-7 110-8 103-1 
Fabruar’ 4 BC Ee 107-3 108-2 108-8 107-7 108-7 114-1 111-5 103-1 
March) Uso: 2.528. 0.2 107-3 108-2 109-0 107-7 108-9 114-2 111-6 102-9 
Frys VE) Ue S88 107-7 108-6 110-1 107-7 108-9 114:3 111-7 102-9 
BV EM at dete eae ok - 108-5 109-4 109-7 109-7 109-2 114-5 111-8 105-1 
JUNE’ 2H eek abt 109-6 110-5 112-5 109-7 110-2 114-9 112-1 105-6 
JilyeZ Tea teen 111-0 111-9 116-6 109-7 110-5 115-1 113-0 105-6 
August WG. i255 26 ee 112-8 113-7 121-3 109-7 110-5 115-7 114-3 106-1 
September 2.......... 113-8 114-7 123-3 109-7 110-9 117-4 115-8 106-4 
October!) flak cock be: 114:6 115-5 123-2 111-2 112-1 119-6 117-3 106-5 
November 1.......... 115-4 116-3 125-4 111-2 12°77, 120-0 117-9 | 106-7 
j 


a a ea ee TT 


* For the period 1913 to 1934 the former serics on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base LE Sate Rab a ci 

The cost of living bonus provided for by. P.C. 8253 must be based on the index shown in the left-hand column. 
For each rise of one point in the index the amount of the bonus or its increase shall be:—(1) twenty ~five cous per 
week for ail adult male empl»yees, and for afl other employees employed at basic wage rates of twenty-five doliars oF 
more per week, and (2) one per cent of their basic weekly wage rates for male employees under twenty-one years 0 
age and female workers employed at basic wage rates of less than twenty-five dollars per week. 
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every effort has been made to ensure that the 
quotations in each case refer to the same class 
of commodity in order that the statistics may 
be available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices of foods and groceries in each city, 
except the following are the averages of quota- 
tions reported to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics by a number of representative 
butchers and grocers; milk, bread, shoulder of 
veal, leg roast of pork, unsliced bacon, dairy 
butter, evaporated apples, vinegar and coal 
oil. Information as to the prices of the 
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foregoing with the exception of milk and 
bread is obtained by the correspondents of 
the Lasour Gazr7rtr:. “he prices of milk. bread, 
fuel and the rates for rent are obtained by 
the Bureau of Statistics and by the correspon- 
dents of the LaBsour GAZETTE. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition, less desirably located 


AVERAGE RETAIL PRICES IN SIXTY-NINE CITIES IN CANADA FOR CERTAIN STAPLE FOODS AND 
FUEL AT CERTAIN DATES 1914 TO 1941 








Nov.| Nov.| Nov. | Nov.| Nov.| Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov.}| Nov.| Nov.| Nov.| Oct. | Nov. 
Commodities Unit | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 | 1926 | 1929 | 1983 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
c Cc Cc. Cc Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc c Cc. c e 
Beef, sirloin steak...... Ib. | 24-4 | 23-7 | 26-1 | 37-6 | 37-8 | 27-7 | 28-8 | 35-9 | 19-7 | 25-7 | 28-7 | 30-1 | 34-6 | 34-2 
Beef, round steak....... MDS lees. cole 22-9 | 34-2 | 33-0 | 22-6 | 23-5 | 30-8 | 15-8 | 21-3 | 24-5 | 26-1 | 30-3 | 30-1 
Beef, rib roast.......... hs, Sts. Cll 5 ee 20-7 | 30-9 | 30-1 | 20-9 | 21-6 | 28-4 | 14-9 | 19-1 | 21-5 | 25-4a] 29-4a} 29-4a 
Beef, shoulder.......... lb. | 17-1 | 16-2 | 17-1 | 26-6 | 24-2 | 15-0 | 15-7 | 22-4 | 10-5 | 13-9 | 16-6 | 17-8b} 21-36) 21-46 
Beef, stewing........... Oey He ce] Pelee RE oc [ew Bh ee 20-3 | 11-5 | 12-4 | 18-1 | 8-4 | 11-4 | 138-7 | 14-5 | 17-7 | 17-5 
Veal, forequarter....... lb. | 18-0 | 17-6 | 19-8 | 27-6 | 28-7 | 18-4 | 19-7 | 24-9 | 11-5 | 14-8 | 16-9 | 19-3 | 21-2 | 21-4 
Mutton, hindquarter...} Ib. | 20-9 | 20-9 | 24-3 | 35-2 | 35-2 | 26-9 | 29-2 | 30-4 | 17-2 | 22-0 | 24-2 | 27-2c} 31-9c] 31-8c 
Pork, fresh, from ham.| lb. | 20-0 | 19-8 | 23-4 | 37-3 | 41-7 | 27-9 | 29-8 | 30-0 | 15-8 | 22-9 | 28-8 | 25-9 | 29-9 | 29-5 
Pork, salt mess........ lb. 18-8 | 18-1 | 21-3 | 35-0 | 36-7 | 25-9 | 27-9 | 27-5 | 15-6 | 21-0 | 21-5 | 19-3 } 23-9 | 24-2 
Bacon, not sliced....... lb. 26-4 | 26-2 | 30-6 | 51-4 | 58-5 | 40-9 | 43-5 | 40-1 | 21-1 | 32-4 | 31-7 | 20-3 | 40-1 | 40-0 
Bacon, slicedt). kc. DD eo Oa Gee Lene anet a [beac ee [ree 63-3 | 45-3 | 48-1 | 44-4 | 24-2 | 35-8 | 35-3 | 32-5 | 43-2 | 43-4 
BAS Sal tiCOGvewee antes = La PRP AA Serco til Better. 24-1 | 20-9 | 21-0 | 21-0 | 17-4 | 18-5 | 18-8 | 19-8 | 22-2 | 23-1 
Fish, finnan haddie..... Voie cl ce eee cee eee 21-7 | 20-1 | 20-6 | 20-4 | 16-1 | 17-6 | 18-1 | 18-8 | 20-8 | 21-4 
ALC beeeest Mls . Mile oat lb. 18-4 | 18-2 | 22-5 | 37-1 | 86-9 | 22-9 | 24-0 | 21-5 | 13-2 | 17-1 | 18-7 | 10-5 | 17-6 | 18-1 
Higgsiiresh. |) -i4.cm:..: doz. | 40-3 | 42-6 | 50-1 | 67-1 | 78-8 | 51-6 | 56-1 | 58-5 | 37-7 | 44-Od| 41-9d| 44-2d| 43-Od| 51-2d 
eggs, cooking.......... doz. | 32-5 | 34-6 | 41-3 | 58-5 | 70-2 | 43-7 | 48-2 | 48-6 | 27-7 | 34-4f] 32-8f] 35-47] 37-6f| 48-27 
TK eae. 5 tS oe eRe a2 cits 8-8 8-6 9-4 | 18-5 | 15-5 | 11-7] 11-8 | 12-6 9-7 | 11-0 | 10-9 | 11-1.}.11-7 | 11-8 
Butter aairyno ts coe e. lb. | 30-0 | 32-3 | 41-4 | 52-1 | 61-5 | 38-8 | 38-0 | 43-6 | 21-0 | 28-6 | 28-6 |...... 36-9 | 35-3 
Butter, creamery....... Ib. | 34-5 | 36:8 | 45-6 | 57-2 | 66-5 | 43-7 | 41-4 | 47-4 | 24-3 | 32-5 | 32-6 | 32-8 | 39-3 | 37-5 
Cheese, Canadian mild.| lb. 20-2 | 21-3 | 26-9 | 32-3 | 38-4 | 28-5h| 30-7h| 33-1h| 19-7h| 23-2h| 22-8h} 23-4 | 382-7 | 36-5 
Bread, white........... lb. 44] 4-4] 5-8] 7-9] 9-4] 6-7 7-6 | 7-9 | 5-9 | 7-8 6-5 | 6-7 |] 6-8 |. 6:8 
OUG Ra. ek. a. ae lb. 3:8 | 3:4] 5-4 Ge Oile7-5 | 4-4al 5-30) Wes 3.1 4-6 | 3-4] 3-5 | 38-6 | 3:6 
Rolled oats, bulk...... lb. A OWA Mer Sid 1 Se Qadle 8-0 | Sede S-Si) Hose} 5- Tie eae) 5-8 405-37) be oee oer7, 
ICO Bets. ociciei ove BEVEL e « lb. 6-6] 5-9 6-7 | 12-6 | 16-5 | 10-6 | 11-0 | 10-3 8-1 8-2} 8-3 9-1 | 10-4 | 10-5. 
Tomatoes} canned,2’s.| itinvapeay.coel sh. Soles. sales Abo 20-8 | 18-0 | 16-3 | 15-9 | 11-8 | 12-1°] 11-7 | 18-3 | 138-9 | 13-9 
Peas, canned, 2’s....... GAY Gece odes eH cust 19-74 (20-7 | 18-2 17-00) 16s20 712-3) Mee) 11-3 | 11-8) | 22-4 eos 
Corn, canned, 2’s....... Bi 02 (ESO es | ae 24-3 | 20-6 | 16-6 | 16-3 | 16-2 | 11-8 | 11-8 | 11-0 | 11-4 | 13-4 |.13-4 
Beansv dy .4.2F seks a... lb. 6-8 7-9 | 11-2 | 16-5 j 11-1 8-5 8-0 | 11-3 4-4 6-2 6-9 7-1 6-4-4 6-6 
Onious sy...) Po eee... Wo, Bate period erty | Ae 2 a 5-1 | 4-55) 4-7 | 22%] 3-3 |@4e8 | 3-7 | 3-5 | F 4-Oninas 
Potatoes: :/s43,!i neal 75 1b.) 79-2 | 96-7 152-5 |160-0 |183-1 | 95-7 |160-1 |184-5 | 91-4 | 78-5 {124-3 |102-2 |123-3 1122.4 
Potatoes! sae. tee Thal beh earn eB es 41-2 | 23-6 | 38-9 | 42-1 | 21-9 | 20-1 | 29-1 | 25-0 | 29-1 | 29-2 
Apples, evaporated..... Ib, | 12-8 | 12-2186. 1128-5 | 28-5!) 22-60) 19208) Qieb 14-8 | 1620) 1d<2) ieee 15-0 | 15-2 
Prunes, medium........ Ib. | 13-1 | 12-8 | 138-3] 19-2 | 26-6 | 19-8 | 15-74 15-3 | 12-2 | 11-7 | 11-5 | 11-5 | 12-4 | 12-6 
Raisins, seedless, d6:07.| pkgs, uti cc | che d pte cc. |. octet 29-8 | 23-3 |-18-8 | 16-0 | 16-8 | 17-0 | 17-0 | 16-5 | 17-1 | 17-3 
Currants, bulk’ s. sss)... DOT wile Pks vc 2 Ge Seer. es ee eee 30-5 | 23-3 | 18-6 | 19-3 | 16-1 | 15-2 | 15-1 | 14-7 | 15-1 | 15-3 
Peaches; canneds\2’sve. ..|) tint.) |e ea eles [Eee et 42-2 | 34-1 | 28-9 | 27-0 | 20-0 | 18-2} 16-2 | 15-7 | 15-9 | 16-1 
Corn syrup, 5 lb........ EET) a] Ny (eg NL) Se De 73:0 | 50-7 | 45-6 | 42-6 | 41-8 | 44-0 | 48-1 | 44-9 | 58-1 | 59-8 
Sugar, granulated...... lb. 8-1 7-6 9-4 | 12-3 | 16-0 9-0 7:9 7-2 8-0 6-5 7-2 7:5 8-6 8-6 
Sugar, yellow.......... lb. 7-4 7-0] 8-8 | 11-3 | 15-4] 8-5 7°5 6-9 | 7:8 6-4] 7-0] 7:3 | 8-4] 8-4 
Tea, black): j..8/322..; lb. 39-1 | 38-7 | 39-8 | 62-4 | 62-6 | 59-1 | 72-1 | 70-2 | 43-1 | 58-9 | 61-5 | 67-7 | 79-4 | 82-1 
OMG: feuds Re RRE 2 lb. 39-6 | 39-6 | 39-7 | 46-4 | 61-7 | 53-2 | 61-1 | 60-6 | 389-7 | 35-7 | 42-4 | 45-5 | 48-1-| 48-7 
Coeoags 1b... 20isire OOOH Or | ama ie arcing oe 32:7 | 28-1 | 27-2 | 27-3 | 22-7 | 19-8 | 19-3 | 19-7 | 19-34).19-2 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Coal, anthracite, U.S...} ton 8-64] 8-45] 9-99] 12-55] 20-35] 18-49] 16-82] 16-17] 15-07] 14-34] 14-83] 15-72] 16-45] 16-52 
Coal, bituminous....... ton 5-99] 5-82) 7-07] 10-18) 15-01} 12-30) 10-41] 10-08] 9-29} 9-37! 9-63] 9-99) 10-53) 10-63 
Oke! SAPS Cae Ped Ee CGI Hi SE Hepa eee eee eine «sche MOAN, Gren 13-42] 12-86] 11-60} 12-23] 12-22) 12-70) 13-58] 13-58 
Wood, hard, long....... cord 6-82] 6-61] 7-76) 12-64) 13-92) 12-66] 12-11) 12-16) 9-54) 9-57) 9-70} 9-85) 11-25) 11-29 
Wood, hard, stove..... Cord {eee See tere coe ee es 15-95) 14-76] 14-51] 14-51] 11-37} 11-49] 11-72] 12-05) 13-40} 13-46 
Wood, soft, long........ cord | 5-03} 4-87) 5-23) 9-17) 10-78] 9-47] 8-94] 8-69] 7-28] 7-28) 7-15) 7-47) 8-04) 8-12 
Wood feaitstovesi i edra MOL eis, Sine, ME ee F. 12-67] 10-47] 10-97] 10-92) 8-75) 8-59) 8-60) 8-83) 9-46] 9-54 
a. Rolled. b. Blade. c. Lamb d, Grade A. jf. Grade B. h. Kind most sold. 
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but still fairly without modern 
conveniences. 

Localities in the list of cities on page 1585 
affected by the “standstill” rental order 
(Lasour GazeTTE, October, 1940, page 995) 
issued on September 24 by the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board are: Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver and 
Victoria. On November 25 extension of this 
order was announced to include New West- 
minster, Nanaimo and Prince Rupert effective 
on and after December 1, 1940, and on 
December 5 a further extension was announced 
to include the city of Calgary effective on 
and after January 1, 1941 (LaBour GAZETTE, 
December, 1940, page 1227). The rental figures 
in the table for the beginning of November, 
1941, are, therefore, for these cities, the same 
as the beginning of January, 1940. (Lasour 
GazeTte, February, 1940, page 183). 

On April 18, 1941, the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board announced that the cities of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Port Arthur and Fort 
William in the Province of Ontario and the 
town of Truro, Nova Scotia, had been added 
to the areas under rent control and on April 
23 extension of control to Niagara Falls, St. 
Catharines, Oshawa, Belleville and Peterboro 
was announced. In all these cities effective 
on and after May 1, 1941, the maximum rentals 
in force are those prevailing on January 2, 
1941, or, if the accommodation was not rented 
on that date, the rental payable under the 
latest lease in 1940. The cities of Moncton, 
Hamilton and Regina were added to the list 
effective on and after July 1, 1941; effective 
on and after September 1, 1941, Brockville 
was included; and effective on and after 
October 1 the cities of Edmonton, Lethbridge 
and Medicine Hat were included. The rental 
figures in the table for the beginning of 
November, 1941, are therefore for these cities 
the same as at the beginning of January, 
1941. (Lasour Gazerre, February, 1941, 
page 192). 


central, 


Retail Prices 


Retail prices of fresh meats at the beginning 
of November were little changed in the aver- 
ages from the prices prevailing one month 
earlier but were materially higher than those 
one year earlier. Such changes as occurred 
during the month were mainly slightly down- 
ward. Sirloin steak averaged 34-2 cents per 


pound at November 1, 34:6 at October 1, and 
30-1 cents at November 1, 1940. In the same 
comparison the figures for lamb were 31°3 cents, 
31-9 cents and 27-2 cents per pound and for 
fresh loin of pork 32:8 cents, 32-9 cents and 
25:9 cents per pound. The price of sliced 
bacon has averaged gradually higher month by 
month since early in the year an important 
factor being the increase in overseas demand. 
At November 1 the price averaged 43-4 cents 
per pound compared with 43-2 at October 1, 
and 32-5 at November 1, 1940. The price of 
lard continued upward during the month aver- 
aging 18-1 cents at November 1, an increase 
since May 1 of nearly 8 cents per pound 
having been recorded. 


Higher prices for fresh eggs were general in 
all localities. The Dominion average price was 
51-2 cents per dozen as compared with 43 
cents October 1 and 44-2 cents at November l, 
1940. Stocks in cold storage were reduced to 
about half of those of the previous month but 
only slightly less than at November 1, 1940. 
The price of creamery butter averaged 37-5 
cents per pound at November 1, compared with 
39-3 at October 1, and 32°8 cents at November 
1, 1940. Production in October, while lower 
than in the preceding month was about 10 per 
cent greater than in October, 1940. Stocks in 
storage at November 1 declined 5 per cent from 
the October total but were nearly 25 per cent 
greater than at November 1, 1940. The price 
of cheese has advanced in the average nearly 
10 cents per pound in the last four months. 
The price at November 1 was 36:5 cents com- 
pared with 26:7 cents at August 1, and 23-4 
cents at November 1, 1940. Stocks in storage 
at November 1 were reported to be about 43 
per cent greater than one year ago. Tea at 
82-1 cents per pound averaged about three 
cents per pound higher at November 1, than 
at October 1. The average for November, 
1940, was 67:7. 


The following are the prices reported for 
Welsh coal, “cobbles” and “French nut” at 
the beginning of November, 1941; Halifax, 
$18.25; Charlottetown, $17.40; Moncton, $18.50; 
Saint John, $17.50; Quebec, $16; Three Rivers, 
$16.50; Sherbrooke, $18.75; St. Hyacinthe, 
$17.50; Montreal, $17.75; Ottawa, $18.50; 
Kingston, $18.50; Belleville, $18.50; Oshawa, 
$18; Toronto, $16; St. Catharines, $18; Hamil- 
ton, $17.50; Brantford, $17.75; Galt, $17.50; 
Cobalt, $22. 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











Beef Veal Pork Bacon 

: = ae) oot ke : 5 

n ety 7 © : +2 +} 

5 ing hodanl.. oe ae. hi Al eo UH FS Be a 

$ ,;8 [sk | 3 Bit | vOr. leet chee We aoebleraih aes iter Stiae 

LOCALITY Fr eo ae A tn MR PR Oe a a a a bee ed ca 
256} 85 /895| Sa |] Ho] 8s | Ss las |as loos) <6 | ¥- |] Bg] dis 
oe cohen ogé on c— o= w= te an aa ae on 53 a= 
28| 62 eb8) SE) 28) S| 28/28 | 22 (ee) SE) 25 | 85 | Be 

om > fe) wo = a 

a Le le of Aamir OA a = Ch Gil, Doo Vb ta 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
LE ominiom (average).......... 34-2 | 30-1 | 29-4 | 21-4] 17-5 | 23-5 | 21-4 |} 31-3 | 32-8 | 29-5 | 25-3 | 24-2 | 40-0 | 43-4 
Rova Scotia (average)........ 35-6 | 29-7 | 28-2 | 21-3 | 17-4 | 21-3 | 14-0 | 32-0 | 31-9 | 32-0 | 26-1 | 22-9 | 38-0 | 42-4 
1=Sydneye: foaeck Mle des © 38-5 | 81-3-] 32-5 | 25 LO: 7 eee 13 31-3 | 35 33 29 23-1 | 38 42-3 
2—New Glasgow........... 34:9 | 30-8 | 30-7 | 22-7] 17-8 | 20 15 32-9 | 32-4 | 35 27-3 | 23-6 | 37 42-1 
SA mberst.. Sain. Ages 32-4 | 27-9 | 25-9 | 20-5.| 15-7 | 22-5 ]...... SOCe i SO. eee 25 Ai Vial Soa (Rs te 42-2 
4—— Halifax. ois foe asad aenanftoord | 28 Gy eZoe9 UO S181 i750 14 29-8 | 31-8 | 28 25 21:1 | 39 41-7 
5=—— Windsor so se jie Sel tate 35 30 25 20 TED Re om okt a oe Ai Al Rea, oO 24 Wee te: 43-2 
GaP rurouee.. Aa. eee we 36-7 | 29-3 | 29-3 | 20 156) | pe) eee pee 82. TONES Ded. |e. kee. 25°5 | 24-1 Vo! 42-8 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown..| 32-7 | 27-3 | 26:3 | 19-1 | 16-7 | 21-0 | 17-0 | 31-2 | 32-4 | 33-0 | 32-4 | 23-6 | 40-0 | 43-9 
New Brunswick (average)....| 36-4 | 28-1 | 28-3 | 20-3 | 15-7 | 21-1 | 19-0 | 31-2 | 31-3 | 30-5 | 23-4 | 23-6 ]...... 42-4 
8=— Moncton tee cas ase eres 35-7 | 27-1 | 28 1037, |e 1Oedeo0) yee ee 31 33-3 | 32 25-7 (123° 1 tienes 44.6 
9—Saint Johny) Aes.. & 39-3 | 31-1 | 30 21-9 | 17-1 | 20 19 30 31-4 | 29 Dah PAO eae, | eave 41-1 
10—Fredericton............. 38-1 | 29-2 | 80-3 | 19-4 | 15-6 | 23-2 ]...... 33-8 |29-24...... PUA |e D4 sored | [eas 5 Se 42-8 

1i—Bathurstie ck} oe aes 32-5 | 25 25 20 J SSN W Reapeeosed ytaagend 30 Sloat veel Cla Gal eae atten 41 
Quebec (average)............. 32-1 | 29-6 | 26-6 | 20-0 | 13-9 | 21-4 | 18-7 | 31-2 | 27-4 | 24-3 | 22-3 | 23-4 | 37-7 | 41-5 
12——-Quepeens. 6 Mos aiciact a 31-6 | 29-9 | 22 20-3 | 11-7 | 21-9 | 20 eb) 21-9 | 21 20S 22 re elect: ae 37-3 
183—Three Rivers........... 32-6 | 29-1 | 26-1 | 19 TOR lp PADsodly lene OOO Os Nl onaect one IES be | PASTA | POS 45-3 
14—Sherbrooke............. 35-8 | 32-6 | 29-7 | 23-9 | 16-2 | 23 18 32-4 | 29-5 | 30 22-1 | 23-4 | 33 36-4 
TH SOTSL WER. aoe eh ees SOKGS 28-3" 26" S0 tebe 1323 | 194 ee ORO sa Taras pS toy fbr: Sa) em Ae 43-7 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 27-5 | 25-9 | 24-9] 18-4 | 14-3 | 24-3 |...... Si 3mib25-5)| sents ZO | LOeS Wels eee 44.5 

St. Vohna ot eee sek 36 34 31:5 | 21-7 | 14 PAST (| ete Me Die Mt OGe. theses 26 Doe | geet 41 
18—Thetford Mines......... 26-5 | 25 22-5 | 18 11-5 | 20 18 31 29-3 | 22 20-7 | 22-2 | 38 42-2 
TU——Nlonttrea he nie ses eke 85°7 | 81-5 | 28-9) 120° h | 14-9) W9e8el ly. so .. 30-4 | 29-6 |...... 24 26-9 | 42 42-4 
20S Freee Oe tae 82°6 [129-7 127-1 | 21 13:5 yee eee 29 DAS iets ee ee Pel Wty J PARSE en. 0-9 
Ontario (average)............ 34-7 | 31-3 | 30-8 | 22-4 | 18-4 | 24-9 | 22-9 | 31-7 | 35-1 | 30-9 | 26-4 | 25-3 | 39-5 | 42-9 

Dia CHU LANA ON eee Anal eae eres 86-7 I 32-2 \ve0-1 1 23-5 | 17-61) 23871 | 21-5 | 31-2 | 8225 1°29 25-3 | 25-7 | 40 44 
22—Brockville.............. 40 34 34-3 | 23 194 7) OMNIA Ahem SL eso Orally a. 3 ZED e0S en eae 41-9 
DO TINE SHON MWe aed Ce ee 32-4 | 28-9 | 29-4 | 21-9 | 16-3 | 25 18 29-5 | 33-9 | 30 AAO | [oA oni fete, Le 41-5 
24--Bellevilles. Wen 30-8 | 28-7 | 29-1 | 20-2} 15-4 | 25-4 ]...... 31-8 | 33-3 | 30 PAGANS | lesWAR Yea (pete pe 41-5 
25—Peterborough........... 34-1 | 31-6 | 30-7 | 23 LCR Mori aaih | ee 34-1 | 36-7 | 25 26-6 | 26-7 | 42 42-9 
26—Oshawal ois. 2.0 kes 32-2 | 30°6 | 32:5 | 22-8 | 19-2 | 26 25 33-8 | 36-2 | 29 27-2 | 23-61 38 43-5. 
27-—Oriilarn. Pees ak eee 35 30830) 2925 3/420 7) 18-7 | orc. 2OlS | SOc Aenean. 28 olii2des fe aaoee 43-6 
2S — VOTONuO ise veces cine Sfe2 2 Oaiooe Ls k2ee8s | 2010 1 2os4 || ees 32-2 | 36-2 | 32 24-9 | 27-1 | 37 45-6 
29-——Niagara Falls. ......2..1)137 33 33:°9 | 25-2] 16-9 | 25-9 ]...... 32 BOLO oes Pepi ced Fear flamed bewvpr tae 42-9 
30—St. Catharines.......... 30:7 | 32 32-7 | 24-2 | 16-9 | 23-6 | 20 31 36 30 26-5 | 26-7 | 38 41-4 

St-“Hamilton s/he eo 35-4 | 32-7 |} 31-4 | 22-7 | 20-8 | 26-8 | 23 32-5 | 36-4 | 30 28-1 | 28-2 | 43 43 
82——Branthonds Merete. a. cu! 34-3 | 30-8 | 30-9 | 23-11 17-2 | 20-1 | 26-5 | 32-1 | 36-8 | 30 28-8 | 22-1 | 39 45-2 
Sore LG ene taste shai Se 8670 | on 31-3 | 23 20 27 25 32 35-4 | 33 yA gira, | a Mees, > 40 44.5 
B4——Guelplires ves Bees ie BO SM odes {coe GuleoleD | 2OV4 | 26M sales Sl-54| Soran tee Dl ak | 2890 ie. 42-6 

S5— Kitchener ioe is - eee 88-4 [ok Onl roU ST ie ak-O | LSS) 262 esa VOLO EOOnA: | lak bute 250g? 20d er fae 43 

36—Woodstock.............. 36:7 | 31°3 |} 30-5 | 22-7.) 19 AR GYE laa eeu Ileal MAO Chel Leake nat Yass PAAR Wt de, 41 
Sie OULSLOPG im. Wem tae ee 35-8 | 32 Sor tees | 22-65) Zaz seen ie Soe Qo k lese es PASS i a ee) srl a 45-3 

CREE ONCOne Mette aa cere ae 35-1 2:3 | St:8 | 22-1 | 19-2 | 2524 | 25 32-5 | 35-4 | 30 26-7 | 26-3 | 38 43 
302=Sth Phomastaisgieicee se: BY yd XO 21-4 | 18 25 25 31 37-1 | 35 DAE Ae | il Agente 4] 42-6 
LN ees Clete atshose eee Ae 33-4) | alee sO a ge i22°7 st 1624) 26-60). ae. Sik zAe || Sb 7 seem ce 2823. Np2O2Dieliert oxee 42-6 
AWM SOr ees see 32-4 | 30 29-3 | 21-6 | 18-3 | 25-9 | 24 30-2°| 84:1 | 31 TAS POO bys ereees 40-8 
ASS erintel hd bier) 1 eee 35 SLL cesar (| ESO) | 2 sale hae sere BYR | PASSAU fec.c wis 2027 124-841 .4.... 42-7 
43—Owen Sound............ 33-8 | 80:3 | 31-2 | 20-5 | 18-8 | 24-8 ]...... OU Ma too = Olle sete 20304 | "200 Mle ewions 43-9 
44—North Bay............. 35°3 | 32°5 | 31 21-7 | 17 2 mf ORS 28 & SESE | ySO— pale ase: 26 De at ys ee 44.4 

AF Sud bur yel vies deskle ges 32:3 | 30-2 | 28-7 | 22-2 | 17-3 | 26 23 32-7 | 35:8 | 32 Qe 2. 28°8u 39 40 
AG=- Cobalt wh Lede 39 32-5 | 29 23 219 Th eaeeee 7 ils Tisch 33-5 | 29 25 24-7 | 38 41-9 
ATP MINS i wey aleiogs 30-8 | 28-3 | 29 21-5 | 16-9 | 22-6 | 23 31-9 | 34-5 | 35 26-5 | 26-8 | 39 40-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 34-4 | 31-3 | 26-3 | 21-9 | 16-5 | 22-3 | 23 30-9 | 29-8 | 28 23%d | 2279 1 3d 42-5 
49—-Port/Arthur....).ea aes). 33:5 | 30-7 | 27-5 | 20 16-8 | 22-3 | 23 30:3 | 34-5 | 34 26-3 | 23-9 | 42 45-8 

50—Fort William........... 36:3 | 82:3 | 29-7 | 21-7 | 18-7} 24-6 | 25 32-4 | 36-9 | 35 DO nF Uae oleic aie 43 
Manitoba (average)........... 32-6 | 27-9 | 28-6 | 21-0 | 17-8 | 22-4 | 19-5 | 28-8 | 34-7 | 25-3 | 25-8 | 22-9 ]...... 45-0 
BI|Winnipers cos icine as clea ole 33:4 | 28-3 | 27-2 | 20-6 | 18-6 | 21-4 | 19 29-1 | 35-7 | 25-5 | 27 22300 = aes e 44-1 
52= Brand one waaay. os: 31-7 | 27-5 | 30 2123)| 17 23-3 | 20 28-7 | 33-7 | 25 Aan tse 45-8 
Saskatchewan (average)..... 28-3 | 24-5 | 25-3 | 18-2 | 14-1 | 19-9 | 17-8 | 26-8 | 27-2 | 24-7 | 20-1 | 21-7 | 40-0 | 41-2 
Ho emina gt shy Wok. ee 30-8 | 26:5 | 26 18-7 | 16-8 | 20-5 | 20 28-1 | 29-6 | 27 20-7 | 22-6 | 43 43-1 
54—Prince Aliertisse see 21-7 | 19-3 | 20 16375) 1027 | 27 16 25a 2k 18 15-7 | 18-3 | 37 37°6 
55—Saskatoon...........6.. 28-7 | 24-9 | 26-5 | 18-4 | 14-5 |] 19-7 | 17 25-5 | 29 28-7 | 21-1 | 20-8 | 40 41-6 
56—Moose Jaw...........-.- 32-1 | 27-5 | 28-5 | 19-1 | 14-2 | 22-5 | 18 27-9 | 29-1 | 25 22-8 | 25 40 42-3 
Alberta (average)..... ane 32-3 | 28-4 | 27-0 | 19-3 | 16-2 | 19-9 | 17-5 | 29-5 | 22-5 | 28-0 | 24-8 | 22-6 | 35-0 | 44-8 
57—Medicine Hat........... 35 30 30 2 3s) b18200| S20 ye alg eeee 31 Sar alana 23 aly 2o2oi| eee dag 44.9 
58—Drumbheller............. 33-3 | 31-3 | 24-3 | 20 16-7 | 21 20 28 33°3 | 28 25 21-7 |_35 42-8 
59—Edmonton.............. 27-2 | 23-7 | 24-1 | 15-7 | 13-5 | 19 15 2h Soe soul see PANG HO) RAR WEES Ee) 42-9 
GO=Caloaryin neta ua. tetas 33-1 | 28-9 | 80-1 | 19-9 | 18-3 | 20-6 ]...... Ole2s| sooo || oe bee 28oi HN 248) lena ass 46-1 
61—Lethbridge............. 33 28-2 | 26-6 | 19-8 | 18-8 | 19 }...... 30 2O%A" | Masks DhsSet 20) | see eee 47-4 
British Columbia (average)..| 37-5 | 32-5 | 33-2 | 23-2 | 22-1 | 27-2 | 27-6 | 33-8 | 34-3 | 30-3 | 26-6 | 25-6 | 44-5 | 48-9 
62 Bernie hes cbinite Peek 2 33-3 | 28-3 | 32 20" Go|? 1H Oil eau) anen cs 31 BY Ra a Pe Qi ea70) \auen ee 43-9 

G3-— Nelson pay sas entewlethe 30-12) 30 34-7 | 25-7 | 23 27-5 | 25 34-3 | 39 38 29 26 43 47 
G4=SPrail hers te eee ae reese 37°0 | So 32 23 23-3) 27 25 34-7 | 36-8 | 32 27-2 | 26-5 | 46 47-9 
65— New Westminster....... 36-7 | 31-8 | 33 22-2 | 22-7 | 25-2 | 21 32-4 | 32-7 | 29 25-7 | 24-9 | 40 48-7 
66—Vancouver.............- 38-6 | 32°91) oaepie2a:9 Wp 2ael | 2e0 tec 33 33-8 | 29 26:3 | 26-7 | 43 50-9 
67——VACLOFIA, enue cae ieee 42-6 | 36-6 | 37-1 | 23-9 | 25 30-6 | 29 34-2 | 36-3 | 28 27-1 | 27 50 50-3 
68—Nanaimo............... 38-1 | 31-6 | 32-1 | 25-3 | 23-4 | 26-6 | 30 34-6 | 32-9 | 28 24-6 | 24-7 | 45 52-3 
69—Prince Rupert........... 37-5 | 32-5 | 32-5 | 22 19-5 | 30 35-5 | 36-2 | 28-7 | 28 OCD eetotetoe eters 49-8 





a. Price per single quart higher. b. Grocers’ quotations. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF NOVEMBER, 1941 
CJ 
Fish ; 4 Eggs Butter 
Ee = oo : f y | ae ey 2 
re: 6 | 8 s : 8 os S S| 8 = 
Ss | set} ee | o¢ See ce iaman ye Sein) Se |) Bude & 
tell eo lle | bee 3 3 ‘as Go | Bat .p S$} 6S] 88 | Bs 
Bg | $2 |£s|/2£s|e3s| 45 | es | 28 | Bs | des/T35| 32] 58s] Bs 
df | 38 (885/288) 28s| 85 | fs | os | bs | SSE SSE] zs | bes] Fs 
Cars ow 8 at Sl cosy) | a = a a fe os HAS pa) ies aga 
ss a Mid =e = a id | o mS 7; Nill hs S > aati os 1, 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
64-6 20-2 29-9 20-3 23-1 21-4 21-2 18-1 19-5 51-2 43-2 11-8 35-3 37-5 
64-6 13-9 34-3515. eee 21-4 17-7 22-3 18-9 19-5 57-0 48-0 11-1 37-5 41-3 
67°8 12-7 LOGE fe ree 19-8 17-6 19-8 18-3 18-4 60 45-6 13-14 35 40-5) 4 
64-2 15-7 as lov| faeces 21-3 16-5 23-4 19-2 19-8 57 53 11 40 42 9 
GOES ie fe OE ieee ae he ee hee) 20 17-8 23-3 19-1 19-7 52-7 44.4 1064123. ee 41-5 | 3 
65-5 15 SI 8 hy RM. ae Ue Oe ays. Seen 21-6 18-4 19-5 57-8 49-5 1 a Re yo 40:9 | 4 
Oho Moker e ie 4. ok asl mad Aid Ves. SCP ob 21-8 19:3 19-6 OVD MEE eRe NOL lee eae es 40-8 | 5 
64-4 12 30), Belin. eas 24-1 18-7 23-7 19-2 19-8 57-2 47-3 LOD She. Atte te 41:91 6 
65-3 10-0 34-0 |........ 23-3 18-3 21-4 18-7 19-3 48-9 43-1 9-10 37-0 39-3 | 7 
62-1 15-4 34-8 18-0 21-0 18-3 21-8 18-6 19-5 51-1 44-1 11-8 40-0 40-7 
62-4 13-7 2° aaa it Bee. 21-2 18-2 22-9 18-7 20-1 54-5 47-6 12 40 40:9 | 8 
65-4 14 34-8 18 21-5 17-7 22-1 18-2 19-1 54-1 45 13 40 40 9 
65-4 18-5 OMe 22min 4 21-6 19 21-1 19-3 19-6 48-1 42-4 Ler |e. 5 See 41-1 10 
Gore im AE ge ee fae eS Ei ae 9S Fp led, Soke 21 18-3 19-2 47-5 41-5 10: bi |: ees 40:8 |14 
65-7 17. 30-8 23-0 22-0 20-3 21-5 17-6 18-9 49-3 41-1 10-5 34-5 36-5 
56-3 18 30-5 20 17-5 18 21 18 18-7 48-1 88-9 12 35 36-6 |192 
66-6 13 YAU aE Pere ee 20 21-5 20-4 17-8 19-2 51-1 40-9 VIG) Wea 35-7 113 
67-3 19 SLs Gales Greets | 22-5 20-5 22-8 18 18-8 52-3 43-5 li-la 34 36-4 114 
EMG), Hct eke es [Ltetatecat ot Saclay Baber d Hats tia fe 15 21-1 17-4 19-1 43-5 36-7 QO) Ne aries Al 36-9 115 
64: 18 30 BAD PRN. Mise pored (Fr as tebe a 21-9 16-9 19-1 48-3 42-4 1 a aL 36°8 116 
GOie Wee eke sre eel an eer TI ear, 25 22 17-6 18-9 49-4 43-1 Cee en eS 36-6 117 
CORT Eat Boe PN aS oR MRS PO TA ANS Re 21-2 17-7 18-8 44.4 40-3 Co Pee 8, 35 37-3 118 
69- 18: 32-3 24 24-9 23 +3 21-2 17-5 18-6 56-8 41-2 12213 dhe eee 36°5 119 
66: 18 SO GN AOR Pe 25 19 22-2 17-2 18-5 49-9 42-8 REMI A Fc 36-1 129 
64- 20- 29-6 23-4 22°3 20-8 21-4 18-2 19-1 53°38 45-8 12-3 35-4 30-2 
67: 26 31-4 15 24-7 20-4 21-6 18 19 VAY 48-6 1 |? Sa (Pee, 3, bo 36-9 19] 
Garb) Ik pate &. Doe Wad Saoe 23-7 22-7 21-9 18-6 19-3 53-5 43-7 WE o8 ts eee 36 99 
61- 19 30-5 23-7 19-1 19-6 23-3 17-9 18-9 56-1 48-6 dL -yrtoem eager 36-5 |93 
6272. Bee. SOaa a 22-5 20-3 21-1 17-9 18-9 50-5 44-3 12 ish sae ean 37-3 194 
62- 1 eo a EHP) A ic, | PR ve, CE LP Fe a 22 21-1 18-1 18-9 49-5 45-3 1 i PE 36-5 195 
GOeIGE ages ab ae Wee cere ee al. Re bere ODT eh. cae 22-7 18-5 19-5 56 49-4 1 EARN “at leat (9 Suk 38 26 
OUR Ie eT ele eee eal A te eae | 20 20 21-2 18-8 19-2 51-6 45-8 Lee en eee 37-8 |97 
66- 19- 82-1 27-3 25 24 20-3 18-2 19 56-2 49 13 34 37-8 128 
Ode eee 39 27-5 23 18 20-9 18-5 19-2 v7 -4 52 12 salen ene 37-5 |99 
62- PME Ol (Fa ae ee, 23 16 20-8 17-9 18-7 52-8 50 12-5a 35-5 38-4 {30 
64- 20- 34-1 26-3 25 20-7 20-8 17-8 19 53-3 42-5 12:58). ee 37-4 {34 
64- 15 25 22-5 Oat ik ra eae Mie Wes 22-5 18 19-1 51-4 49 x Vg as sets 37-3 139 
GR NE Fee See isk peed ok abide e 25 26-3 21-6 18-5 19-1] 51-4 46-4 12 37 37-5 133 
GbeZ) WN wee SL 17 18 16-7 21-9 18-1 19-2 52-8 44.2 12 eee 37-2 134 
64'S) it Be ae 31-7 ARS Ay. a Meee gees 25 22-2 18-2 19 47-9} 48 1 eae Var 37-4 135 
Gaia eee RE cb teed 24 19-3 21-1 18-5 18-8 49 42-5 RO Mees 36-8 136 
64- 25 30 28 23 - 22-7 22-3 18-4 19-5 49-8 42 LR ess 37-8 137 
65- 14- 24 20-3 23- 22-3 20-3 18-1 19 51-7 45-8 W230). aia 36-9 138 
65- 18: 27 27 24- 20-3 19-7 18-8 19-2 53-4 47-5 Woke le 5 aioe 39-2 139 
OO Rs es Oe epee eed e: 23 21 20:8 18-2 19-2 48-1 41-7 Wi Nowisesee 36-8 140 
65- 17- 28-1 24-3 17 21 19-1 18 18-9 53-4 45-3 iA PRLS R vee 36-4 141 
65- 18 DOT ied. eden es tec 21 21-6 21 18-6 19-3 53-7 47-2 1 A AREY IETS ge 37-7 142 
CURIS rH ER ER LIE A oP eli Fa. ch| eae hs Silcostoude he 20-5 17-8 18-7 49-3 43-3 12h dl cee 37-7 143 
Ga18s WAR ee ERE ok Et BD, 20 22-5 19-1 49-6 57-5 53 1S Oe ali Shree ee 37-1 |44 
Gaol hea 27 25 24 17 21 18 19-3 57-9 | 46-5 13S Hise dees 36:8 [45 
OSGDUIE CRth Ree, dite SORE 4 AP Bee le ELE ayad 22-5 17 19-3 58-3 45 12 35 37-4 146 
63- 30 27-9 28 22- 25 21-8 18-4 19-5 56-1 45-1 PAs wll nee eee 36-5 147 
63- PA NN HEE th os J 8 23 22. 21-5 20:7 18-9 19-4 55-8 42 11S eae ees 4s Ay 37-3 148 
66- BOP Wao Seek 20 20 19-3 21-6 17-3 18-5 52-8 41-7 AMR (ei Be 36-7 |49 
OG") (eae: LE 26-3 18-3 18- 19 DAE 17-6 18-8 54-7 44 LOI i oe 5 8 37-3 150 
66-0 25-8 29-7 24-6 27° 21-5 21-0 17-5 20-3 46-4 38°28 11-5 35-5 35-8 
66 26-5 29-4 24-2 26- 21-2 19-5 16-9 19-4 48-3 37-9 12 35 35-3 51 
65-9 25 30 25 29 21-7 22-5 18 21-1 44-5 38-5 il 36 36-2 152 
61-9 26-5 27-6 11-2 24-1 21-2 20-5 17:3 20-8 42-6 34-6 12-8 30-7 35-2 
62 26-5 27 12 25-5 21-6 21-4 17-1 21-7 42-9 32-9 13 30 35-1 153 
CH AGE Bcat!.2 27-5 10 25 20-3 19-4 17-8 20 43-3 35-3 12 Lis coer 35-9 154 
60-5 25 27-2 9 20-7 21-2 20 17-6 20-8 43-8 385 13 30 34-8 155 
64-4 28 28-8 13-7 25 21-5 21-2 16-6 20:7 40-3 35-2 13 32 35-1 156 
62-8 25-4 29-3 15-1 26-0 24-3 20-8 17-3 20-3 48-2 37-8 1126+) seg ce 35-5 
60 27 SOnE | eRe ee 28 22-5 19-6 17-2 20-4 50-6 38-7 1S | Nites Sbe 35-3 |57 
64-4 25 29:30] eee | 25 26-5 21-9 17-4 20-5 49 36-8 ANOS RR A TA! oe tre 36-7 158 
60-5 25 28-3 19 23-7 23-6 20-9 16-9 19-6 43-7 37-5 LO gli. ste eae 34-7 159 
64 24-8 28-1 13-3 27-3 24-4 21-4 17-4 20-7 49-4 38-5 1 DY Anes Hees 35-5 160 
65-3 25-3 30 13 26 24-7 20-1 17-7 20-3 48-2 37-4 ADEE Ho. Sees 35-1 |61 
67-0 21-1 26-7 16-4 25°6 25-7 20-0 18-6 20-5 48-4 41-3 11:8 35-0 37-4 
66-4 26 29-7 13 27-3 26-7 20-3 18-1 21-4 47 40-2 Llane ote a ere 36-4 162 
70 26-5 SISO PS kines 26-5 28 18-8 18-7 22-3 51-4 38-8 12 s0alt cue ea 35-1 163 
68-7 25 31-3 16 27 29-7 21 19-5 22-3 tad a See 12-5a 35 36-7 164 
66 18-6 21 22 23-8 23-5 19-5 18 19-2 44-2 42-5 LO N.lewue aerate 37-9 165 
67-2 18 22-7 14-5 24-2 22-7 18-5 17-5 18-9 46-3 44.3 106 Glistene oe 37-6 166 
66-4 15-8 LOSES ae es Sh 3 25-2 23-1 20-8 18-3 19-2 48-5 42-4 13 35 38-3 167 
68-8 18 ZDIMM es Bsn eee ie 25 22-4 19-1 20-1 46-7 40 11a. eRe ee, 40-7 168 
G2 76). eek QZUDieitetrc 6c 25 26-6 18-9 19-4 20-6 52-6 40-9 14S alos cae ceo 36-4 |69 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 











i o Canned Vegetables 

IF — o}] © 4 S us 2 

Lois ne eo | 0 3 old § a ivi) 

aa) 2 @pee | Gee Pie; | onl Bel st Loads oh & 

a1 4 (Sale lau) eeh2 | 28) 25125 | Salas ls 
LOCALITY Og a. oF Le ee eee 2. RB -A| oo] So] soled | 8. 
gg | oo jot |SS| oS] 32 | es [28s] sa | 3a) os 27s) a8 
Qn - Ny — & mel 
Le ak ooh be | Op BO ok Sol oh ke au Pi] Buy 
Sa| 22 | 88] 28/38] £2] $8 B88) 98] ee) 81258) Ss 

Oo fQ na Fy a Oo ae} a Ay @) fQ eal ° 
cents| cents | cents |} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)............... 36-5 | 6-8a | 19-0] 3-6] 5-7] 9-3] 10-5 | 13-9 | 12-6 | 13-4] 11-3] 6-6] 5-2 
Nova Stotts Mec ge, 9 Mea ae Ae 37: 7-1/19-7| 3-8] 5-7] 9-8] 9-8 | 15-0 | 12-9 | 14-4] 12-5] 6-5] 5-4 
Pe Sydney ie RAL Le Se, 38-1 16-7-7-3 | 19-9 | 3-6] 5-7] 9-9] 8-8} 14-5 | 12-4] 14-1] 12-2] 6:3] 5-4 
pee New iGlastows!.. cae. detoe. 37-5 |6-7-7-3 | 19-9 | 3-7] 5-9 | 10 10-3 | 14-8 | 12-6 |] 14-3 | 18-1] 6-3] 5-5 
SUA herstersc ida geese aoe 35-3 7-3 | 20 3-8} 5-3] 9-9] 9-3] 15 12-7 | 14-9 | 12 6-2] 5-4 
APA Palttaxccceue st Rk, eam 37-1 |6-7-8 20:2} 3-7} 6 9-6 | 10-5 | 15-3 | 12-4 | 14-7] 11-9] 7-1] 5-5 
Rea in dsored coc Gokbas eee 39-5 7-3c] 18-3 | 3-9] 5-7] 9-51 10 15 13 13-7 | 13 6-6] 5-4 
Ge Brurg: ace koe le 38-7 6-7c] 19-9 | 3-9 | 5-7] 10-1} 10 15-5 | 14-1 | 14-4 | 13 6-3 | 5-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown....... 33-9 7-3 | 20-0} 3-7] 6-2 | 9-9] 10-3 | 14-7 | 14 14-3 | 11-7 | 6-7] 5-7 
New Brunswick (average)........ 37:0 7-5 | 19-2] #6] 5-8 | 9-7] 10-2 | 14-8 | 12-9 | 14-0] 11-8] 6-5] 5-7 
SEMGncton el). kes eee 36-2 8 20:4 | 3-7] 5-7 | 10 10-6 | 14-9 | 18-3 | 14-9 | 11-7] 6-8] 5-6 
Gant Johnt.c.ivc ee chee 37-6 | 6-7-3 | 19-3 | 3-4] 5-9] 9-7] 11 14-7 | 12-3 | 18-7 | 12-1] 6-7] 5-5 

10=-Fredericton..b...e ease oe 37-7 7-3 | 18-8 3°7 5-9 9-5 | 10-8 | 14-7 | 12-9 | 14-1 | 11-7 6-5 6 
1 “Bathurst.-asel nek See 36-3 8c | 18-1] 38-6] 5:6] 9-7} 8-5] 14-7 | 18-2 | 138-4] 11-5] 6-1] 5-5 
Quebec (average)................. 33-2 5-4] 15-9} 8-8] 5-5] 9-8] 10-3 | 12-7 | 18-2 | 14-7] 11-4] 6-2] 6-0 
{2-Buebecr rs. 4.01... oe 33-5 | 5-8b | 18-1] 8-7] 5-7} 9-5] 11 13-2 | 12-9 | 15 11:7 | 6-4] 5-7 
13==Three Rivers.).2.84.25 ee oon 30-9 5:3 | 14-3] 4 5-4} 9-8; 10 18-1 | 18-5 | 14-9 | 11-7] 5-9] 6-6 
14—Sherbrooke. =.) 0654.0, 04) 32-9 6-3 | 14-5 |. 3-7] 5-5 | 9-71] 10-3 | 12-9 | 14-1 | 15-4] 10-9] 6-3] 5-8 
T5—"SOre evs RE heh Re ae 31-7 4-71 16-2] 3-4] 6 9-8} 9-4] 12-3 | 11-7] 15-5] 11-3 | 6-6] 6-6 
16—St. Hyacinthe............... 31-2 4 15 3:7] 5-9} 9-9] 10-5 | 12-3 | 18-5 | 14-1] 11-5} 5-8] 5-5 
P72 Sts Dohme! Meas een ee 36 5-31 17-2] 4 5-5 | 10-2 | 12-1 | 12-6 | 16-6 | 15-2 | 11-6] 6 6-2 
18—Thetford Mines.............. 32 5-3] 15-4] 3-9] 5-4] 9-8} 9 12-3 | 12-9 | 13-7] 11-7} 5-5] 5-5 
19—Montreal..............00008. 36-7 |5-3-6-7 | 17-4 | 4-1] 5-4] 9-7 | 10-3 | 12-3 | 12 14-2] 11-2] 6-1] 6-9 
70 ee ENDL Say Mae ee ort rte eM 33-4 15-3-6-7 | 15 3-7 | 5-3 | 9-6] 10-3 | 12-9 | 12 14-5 | 11-2 | 7 5-8 
Ontario (average)................. 38-3 6-3 | 17-6] 38-5 | 5-5] 9-2 | 10-9 | 13-4 | 12-0 | 12-7] 10-9| 6-3] 5-1 
21-—Ottawavae.....as84 ult e 35-6 6-7 | 16-6} 3:9] 5-5] 9-2 | 11-8 | 18-1 | 12-6} 14-1] 11-3] 6-6] 5-8 
22—Brockvilles, i232 .%4 0.4 vee cee 33-6 | 6-6-7 | 14-9] 3-8] 5-5] 8-9 | 11-4} 18-7] 12-9 | 13-7] 10-7] 6-5] 5-1 
23-— Kn gstOn eed ly A cle wees 36-2 |5-3-6-7 | 16-3 | 3-7] 5-2} 9-3 | 10-6 | 18-3 | 12-4] 12-9] 10-5} 6-7] 5-4 
24—Belleville..................% 40-7 |5-3-6-7 | 16-4} 3-5] 5-2] 9-1 | 10-4] 18-1 | 11-9 | 12-8 | 12-1] 6-5] 5-2 
25—Peterborough..............-. 36-3 |5-3-6-7 | 16-9 | 3:4] 5-3] 8-8 | 10-9 | 11-7 | 11-9 | 12-7] 11-1] 6 5-9 
26 Oshawa wiisuid bu eens wee 39-9 |5-8-6-7 | 17-8 | 38-3] 5-9 | 9-1] 10-4] 13-5 | 12 12-5 | 10-7} 6-6] 5-5 

Qi —Oriiays ss chvedh se sels te 38-1 6-7 | 16-8 | 3:3] 5-4] 8-8 | 10-6 | 13-8 | 11-8 | 12-8] 11-3] 6-3] 5 
JR NOTONGO whi yahhae dais oe Aa 40-5 6-7] 18-1} 3:6] 5-3) 8-9 | 10-7 | 138-1 | 11-6 | 12-1] 11-2] 6:3] 5-2 
29—Niagara Falls............... 39-5 6 18-4} 3-7] 5-3] 9-2 | 11-1] 12-9 | 12 12-3) 11 7-4] 4-9 
30—St. Catharines............... 36-7 6-7] 17-7 | 3-6] 5 9-3 | 10-7 | 12-6 | 11-7 | 12-4] 10-9] 7:3} 4-8 
3l=—Hamiltone, . 285) 25.05 Beciee 39-6} 6-6-7 | 17-4| 3-5] 5-4] 9 10-7 | 13 11-9 | 12-6 | 10-6] 5-7] 5-8 
SOB Branttord vcr ns eee 41-5 | 6-6-7} 17-9 | 3-4] 5-4] 9-1] 11-4] 18-7 | 11-8 | 12-5] 10-5] 5-9] 5-1 
Soa Ney Ailes kids by ee ae 39-4 6-7 | 19 3-4] 5-5 | 8-9 | 11-2 | 138-7 | 12-5 |] 12-8] 10-7] 5-8] 5-3 
pd Guelph Me Aa sawn «cela 41-2 6 18-2 | 3:3] 5-4] 9 10-7 | 18-8 | 11-6 | 12-5] 9-8] 5-9] 4-9 
SO—— Katchener ei se 25 Sh sw tate ee 39-8 6-7 | 18-2} 3-3] 5-4] 9 11-3 | 18-9 | 12-3 | 12-9] 10-9} 6-7] 5-1 
86—Woodstock............-0008: 36-7 6 17 3 5-3] 9 11 14 11-8 | 12-5 | 9-8} 6-2] 4-6 
Si —-Stratiord oicdaes chose wore | 38-1 6-3 | 17-5 | 3-2] 5-6] 9-3 | 11-9 | 13-8 | 11-5 | 12-4] 10-1] 6-5] 5-8 

SS HON COIs), iis Hotei aes Sistah 39-8 6-7 | 18:9} 3:4] 5-5] 9 10-7 | 13-2 | 11-7 | 12-2 | 10-2] 5-8} 5 
39 Sty Thomas! nas diode vesseeee 43-2 18-3-6-7 | 19-9 |] 3-6] 5-5 | 9-5 | 11-3-] 13-8 | 12 12-3 | 11-9| 6-3] 5-2 
40>- Chatham cvusgveheens. donee 41-2 5-3 | 19-2} 38-6] 5-2] 8-9] 11 13-7 | 11-4] 11-8 | 8-9] 5-3] 4-7 
Al —= Wind Sori scout) tore eee eee 40-1 |5-3-6-7 | 17-3 | 3-5 | 5-1] 8-8 | 10-7] 12-7] 11-3] 11-7] 10-7} 5-4] 4-8 
ADS SATA chose Moke Wace 43.4 6 19-5 | 3-31] 6 9-4} 10-4 | 14 12-6 | 12-7 | 11-8} 6-8] 4-9 

48—Owen Sound................: 37-3 6c | 16-9} 3-2] 5-6] 9-5 | 10-2 | 13-1 | 12-5 | 13-1] 10-4] 5-6] 5 
44-—North Bay....)...002.sc00s08 37-3 | 6-6-7 | 16:7; 3-9] 6-4] 9-8 | 12-2 | 18-8 | 12-1] 18-1] 11-4] 6-8] 5-1 
AD SU DUr yi) hous as steele see 37 6-7 {16-6 | 3-7] 6 9-1] 9-7] 138-4 | 12-1] 18-2} 10-1] 5-9] 5-5 
46 Cobality ice wae vs tee teens 36-4 6-7 | 16 3-9] 5-7] 9-8 | 11-6] 15 12-7 | 14 10-7 | 5-8] 5-1 
Af Timing $e. eae «cae a te 34-2 7:3 | 17 3-8 | 6 9-9 | 11-4 | 13-9 | 12-9 | 18-2 | 12-4] 5-7] 5-5 

48—Sault Ste. Marie............. 37-4 6-7 | 15-9} 3-6] 5-4] 9-3 | 11-5] 14 1250 | 13°6)11254 ees 71 1S 
49—Port Arthur. oe. ides yas cled 33-8 | 6-6-7} 21-4] 3:6] 5-7) 9-5 | 10-5 | 18-2 | 11-4] 11-6] 10-7] 6-1] 4-6 
50—Fort William................ 35-5 6-7 | 16-4 | 3-6] 5-5] 8-9 | 10-3 | 18-1 | 11-6 | 11-9 | 11 6-3] 4-1 
Manitoba (average)............... 34-6 27-0] 18-2 | 3-5] 5-9] 8-9 | 10-8} 14-9 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 11-1] 6-9] 3-4 
Dil Wann pee yen sc Ace ads emcees 34-5 16-4-8 17-3 | 38:4] 5-7] 8-8] 10-7] 14-5 | 12-7] 12-7] 11-3] 6-9] 3-1 
Po TAN GON ites sis ceitthes caret one 34-7 |6-4-7-1 |] 19-1] 3:5] 6-1] 9 10-9 | 15-3 | 12-9 | 12-8} 10-9] 6-9} 3-6 
Saskatchewan (average).......... 34-0 6-9 | 22-1) 3-5] 6-0] 9-1 | 10-4] 15-1 | 13-7 | 13-4) 10-7] 6-9] 4-7 
Do Regine VNR e i wR go Sakae 34-8 |6-4-7-2 | 20-5] 3-5] 6-8] 9 10-4 | 14-9 | 138-2 | 18-3 | 11-6] 6-9 | 4-7 
54—Prince Albert................ 33-3 6-4 | 22-1] 3-5] 6 9-1 | 10-1 | 15-1 | 15 14-1] 9-9] 7-7] 4-9 
6b—Saskatoon. ois)... debe ctees 34-1 7-2 | 23-1] 3-6] 5-3] 9 11-2 | 15-2 | 18-8 | 18-3 | 11-4] 6-5] 4-2 

56—Moose Jaw.............e008. 33-8 7-2 | 22-6 | 3-3} 5-9] 9-1] 10 15 13 12-7 | 9-8] 6-3] 5 
Alberta (average)................. 34-5 7-8 | 22-8{ 3-5] 5-7] 9-0 | 11-0 | 14-8 | 12-4] 13-2 | 11-4] 7-0) 4-8 

57—Medicine Hat................ 36-4 8 23-8 | 3-6] 5-7] 8-9] 11-5 | 14-6 | 12-8 | 12-8 | 10 6-9} 4 
58—Drumbheller................. 34-7 |7-1-8 22-6 | 3-5] 5-7] 9-5 | 12-1 | 15 12-8 | 14-1] 11-4] 7-1] 5-1 
59—HWdmonton.: ssh aceieccse eee 32-1 |7-2-8 21-1| 3-5] 6 8-8} 9-8 | 14-2 | 12-1 | 13 11-6] 7-3] 5-4 
60-—Calgary.. chet ees 34-1 8 23-4} 3-4] 5-2] 8-9] 10-5 | 15-7} 12 13 13 6-8 | 5-1 
61—Lethbridge...... 6... odebee' 35-3 8 123-3] 3-7] 6 9 11-2 | 14-6 | 12-5 | 18 11-1] 6-9] 4-6 
British Columbia (average)....... 33-5 9-0 | 23-4] 3-8] 6-1] 9-2] 9-6] 14-3 | 13-1] 13-4] 11-9] 8-0} 4-9 
62—Hernie see eth sc cuheoee 35-1 8 22-5) 3-71 5-7] 9 10-2 | 14-4 | 18-2 | 138-5] 11-8 | 8-3] 4-3 
Gd— Nelson... i/ct.% seis bolo cola tle Oe 35-1 9 24-2) 8-8] 6-5] 9-2] 10 14-7 | 14-1 | 14-1] 11-5] 9-2] 5-2 
64 reil hi or ee leo as 34-9 9 22-9} 3-8] 6 9-4 | 10-4 | 14-3 | 18-4 |] 14-2] 12-3 | 8-6] 4-7 
65—New Westminster........... 34-5 | 9-9-6 | 23-1] 3-7] 5-7] 8-9] 8-7] 18-9 | 12-7] 18-1] 11-8] 7-2] 5-2 
66—Vancouver........20..ceceee 34-4] 9-9-6 | 22-8| 3-7] 6 9 9-3 | 18-4 | 12-3 | 12-4 | 11-7] 6-9] 4-8 
GT VICtONIG.).440'.!0:, bie das geome 35-7 9 23:4] 3-9] 6-7] 9-3] 9-7 | 18-9 | 12-3 | 12-7] 11-8] 7-8] 5-1 
GS— NANAIMO BI 0.5 5's Fels wiele Hotes 37-8 9 23-5 | 3-8] 6 9-2] 8-8 | 14-3 | 12-7 | 12-9} 11-3] 7-9] 4-5 
69—Prince Rupert............... 36-4 | 9-10 | 25 4-1] 6 9-7 | 9-7] 15-4] 138-8 | 14-6] 12-7 | 8-2] 5-8 


a. Chain stores, etc., sell bread, undelivered, at lower prices in many of the cities. b. Including fancy bread. 
o. Grocers’ quotations. d. Potatoes sold in paper bags 10 or 15 lbs.; other bags 15, 25, 50, 75 or 100 lbs. 
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Potatoes (d) Apples © S 
ej Bes ee we ie || Ee By | ga | Be 
5 : Sa | ga | 2 $9 | $3 | da | SS |] 8S | Cs | of 
nD n 3 3 or aS a a 8. gk BS ais RAE a. 
ie} on * as a2o0 Oo. =O - 2 a so io) as ES 
2 — os So = yO p=) yo B ¥: i 8 Bo 3 - 
2 oUt. leet wena lone | ee ee elltesu Seal | gt b gs pees 
a Ro oo = 29 ES aes a8 g.8 gs 2 & Shee eS 
5 3 i oe pe a O. 3 ea i @ oa qm § a ce om 
A, Ay Fy je 2} Pay ce Oo ~Q © = = Ay i oO 
$ cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
1-224 29-2 21-3 15-2 12-6 17-2 15-3 10-8 41-3 37-1 16-1 59-3 
1-277 29-8 19-7 13-8 14-1 16-8 15-3 10-8 45-9 44.3 37-0 16-4 34-0 15-5 
1-355 31-5 2B ST eS tes 12-5 15-3 15 12-3 47-6 50°3 36-5 16-1 34-7 62 1 
1:31 28°6 14-7 15 16-1 17 15-3 11-3 48-1 42-7 37°3 16-5 34-2 65-9 | 2 
1-33 33-3 21-161 BI ck 8 13-6 17-1 15-3 10 44.7 44-2 36-6 15-4 34-3 66-3 | 3 
1-317 29-6 19-6 12-5 13-6 18-1 16-7 10-3 46-6 40-8 36-7 16-6 33-5 67-3 | 4 
1-20 26-8 18+ sip eee 15 17 14-8 10 42-3 44-7 37-7 15 33 63-8 | 5 
1-15 28-4 20) «of eee ack: 13-5 16-5 14-7 10-9 46-2 43-3 37 18-5 34-3 67-5 | 6 
1-081 25°6 14-6 15-0 14-1 17-5 15-2 9-7 49-4 55-7 37°74 17-4 34-2 60-3 | 7 
1-057 26-1 17-1 15-5 13-1 16-5 14-7 9-9 43-6 41-7 37°0 16-1 34-2 60-0 
1-266 28-9 19-4 13 13 16-9 15 9:7 43 39-7 38-2 16-6 34-9 63 8 
1-08 25-5 17-3 18 12-7 15-5 13-8 10 43-9 42 37°3 15-5 33-4 59-6 | 9 
1-00 26-7 16:8] 28 22k 12-9 16-9 15 10 44-8 44.1 36°2 15-9 34-1 60-5 |10 
883 23-1 Iie al aera oe 13-6 16-5 15 10 42-5 40-8 36-1 16-2 34-3 56-7 |11 
1-084 25-9 23°0 17-5 12-8 17-4 14-7 8-9 41-3 35°5 35-4 15-8 33°9 59-5 
+943 25-8 USERS eas 5 os 13-5 18-2 15-3 8-9 43-4 37-9 34-9 16-8 33-1 62-1 |12 
1-087 26 Pe Nes eds Ae 12-5 16-9 15-1 9 42-7 34-7 35°2 16-5 32-7 61-8 |13 
1-049 PBK agitate, 18 13-2 18-1 14-6 8-7 41-9 36:1 35-5 16-1 34 58-6 {14 
{2-17 Axess lal eek Sicis Sickel ISOeeoe ot 12-7 17-3 13-9 9-1 38-8 40 36 15 36-7 57-2 |15 
1-121 26:6 20 Poe ees 12-7 18-1 14-2 8-9 44-5 35:1 36-1 15 32-7 59 {16 
1-082 24-2 20507] ace aces 13-2 17-1 15-7 9-6 38-7 37°3 35 16-5 33-4 63-3 17 
885 200 leeee asa las ce cake 12-1 18 13-8 8-6 42-3 37 35-1 15-9 36-4 58-7 |18 
1-183 27-9 30 17 12-5 17-3 14-2 8-8 39-6 30:1 34-1 15-1 32-8 57°8 119 
1-239 27-6 PACE tal sees Se 12-5 16 15-9 8-7 39-6 31:7 37 15:5 33-3 57-4 |20 
1-291 30-8 22°2 13-9 12-5 17-1 15-6 10-0 41-0 35°5 35°9 15-6 31-4 57-9 
1-292 30-7 ZO) OTe omnes 11-9 16-3 16-3 9-1 38-5 32-4 36°8 16 31-9 58-6 [21 
1-354 31-6 Db al toarcers 12-6 18 14-7 9-9 42-9 40-3 37°6 15-5 31-7 63 22 
1-393 32-5 23-3 15 12-9 16-8 15-2 10-1 41-5 36°5 35:8 15-6 29-9 56-8 |23 
1-275 32°3 19-1 10 12-7 16-3 14-7 9-9 42-3 35-9 35:1 15-4 29-9 57-1 |24 
1-267 30-2 190. 2alcas eres 12-8 19-2 15-2 9-7 42-3 36-1 36 16-1 30-2 57-2 |25 
1-304 31-2 PMO) lowe eincse 12-7 17-4 14-8 10-1 44.3 36-7 35:7 15-8 30-2 59-7 |26 
1-318 30-7 2228))| tee cee 11-7 16-3 15-1 9-8 36°8 34-2 34-4 15 32 57-7 |27 
1-29 31-1 Pa Rae thest ye ae 11-1 16-6 14-9 9-6 41-5 31-8 33-9 14-7 29-7 55-9 |28 
1-355 onan | aah sieeilars sree 12 17-7 15-8 10-2 40-6 36-5 36-1 15-1 31-8 53-9 {29 
1-36 DA Pla [ince egn-nailltes meer 3 13-3 15-5 15-3 10-1 39-3 35 35°5 14-1 30-9 56-5 |30 
1-279 30 2280" | aerate 12 17-3 14-7 9-7 41-5 34-8 34-8 14-5 30-5 54-5 |31 
1-285 29-7 ZByO lle se Shete 13-4 17-4 14-9 9-5 39-2 33:°3 34-3 15-1 31 57-2 |32 
1-288 31-8 Les We es ab 13-3 17-4 14-9 9-5 40-9 36 23-5 15-1} 29-3 57 [33 
1-255 29-4 pila ee ents 13 16-7 15 9-8 38-3 33:2 34-9 14-7 30°3 57°3 34 
1-156 28-7 PA el Ae a 13-4 16-9 15-6 9-5 38-1 385-4} 33-1 15-1 30-9 56°8 |35 
1-215 26-7 SURE hl is Sashes de 12-3 15-8 14-9 9 41-4 33 36-3 15-3 30 59-6 136 
1-186 28-6 U2 | deca. oe 11-8 16-7 15-3 9-6 40-1 35-1 35-6 16 31-8 58-6 |37 
1-202 28-6 1902S.) ats ase 12-3 16-6 14-7 9-5 40-4 33:1 34-5 15-5 30-7 57:3 |38 
1-259 29-1 Wii S aan 4 13-5 17-3 15 9-7 45-3 36°7 34-8 16-2 32-6 59-6 139 
1-195 27-5 ZBIOP Th eee ae 12-8 17-4 14-9 9-3 40:3 31-5 34-1 15-7 31-7 58:5 |40 
1-201 25-9 194 ee ciety 11:8 15-9 15-3 9-1 36-5 30-3 33-7 15-5 30-4 56-1 |41 
1-142 28-1 DSA eo. o6 = 12-7 18-3 15-6 9:6 42-5 33°5 35-6 16-7 31:7 57-8 |42 
1-26 30°5 LO eta ae 5 12-1 17 15-7 9-4 38-9 36:5 35-1 15-9 30-9 58-7 143 
1-345 36-5 SOM t memaaes 13-1 17-6 17 10-3 45-8 37-7 | 87-1 17-3 34-1 61-4 |44 
1-168 28-4 28°35 Beate ad 11-8 16-3 17-3 10-9 38 38-1 37-1 15-2 32-9 60-7 |45 
1-687 BY AG oN Ieee .te 5 17 12-7 18-5 17 10-3 47 38 37°5 17-4 34-5 56-3 146 
1-473 3 OS aera ino 15 12-3 18-2 17-3 11-2 41-4 36-7 38 17-1 33-8 61-2 |47 
1-465 34-1 25-9 18 12-9 15-8 16-5 10-9 41-7 37-9 36-8 15-3 30-6 59-4 |48 
1-223 29-6 28-1 12-5 12 18-3 18-2 11-3 42-1 40-5 39-3 15 33-5 54 {49 
1-242 30:1 28-5 10 11-9 18-7 16-7 11-9 39-9 39-1 37-4 15-2 33-7 57-9 |50 
-807 7 Pal Ne es ei eee 15-0 12-9 17-3 15-8 12-8 39-8 37-1 70-4 16-2 55-4 58-0 
751 POM Ie restarts: 15 12-4 18-5 15-1 12-3 38 37-4 69-4 15-7 54-8 55-8 |51 
863 Tikes el (kata cose 15 13-3 16-1 16-4 13-3 41-6 36-8 ied 16-7 56 60-2 52 
968 R42 |i eccn 15-0 12-9 16-4 15-7 13-0 39-0 36-2 70-7 17-4 57:3 61-3 
879 DOO estes Waec ried 13-4 17-7 14-8 12-4 36-7 33:7 70:6 17-1 58-8 61-4 |53 
1-073 DOB Sls Sepice se 16 12-7 17-3 16-7 13-3 39-4 40-1 73 18-3 58-9 63-8 |54 
1-076 Ne Gal meee ee 15 13-3 15-6 15-5 12-7 38-5 34:6 69-2 16-6 56 63 {55 
845 BIS! |e eee aceis 14 12 15 15-7 13-5 41-2 36-2 70 17-5 55-5 57 ‘ 56 
1-066 PAG bal Rane earns 16-0 12-1 18-5 15-2 14-7 38-9 35-5 68-0 17-7 54-9 rot 2 
967 D GUGM ieerae «.cicreille Mya Me sees 12-1 18-7 15-8 13-8 38-7 35-1 67-4 16-9 55-8 ae i 
1-38 Silko OAs Wrst easel 17 11-6 18-6 15-6 15-6 39-4 37 70:3 18-3 57:4 : ‘ a 
841 AOSOEI NS «pdenee 15 12-6 18-2 15-1 14-5 39-7 35°5 64-8 16-8 53 ie re 
1-226 SIDE ay easstaeeoten sce eines 11:9 18-8 14-4 14-7 38-8 39-1 68-1 17-7 51-9 ae ° 
-918 DB eS. Wire areca crac ete 5 12-4 18-2 15-3 15 38 30-8 69-2 18-8 obs oe 1 
1-521 Shed Ween: 16-5 11-8 18-5 14-4 12-9 40-0 36-1 68-1 16-7 a ee 4 
937 Aika, Wil ei AN ee Sie, Geet 14-3 18-6 15-6 15 42-5 38 67-8 18-4 one ade - 
1-35 OST | ker eee eal eo oe 10-6 19-6 15-3 14:3 40 39-3 71-7 17-8 59- os 
1-317 BZ Ors a conate «6 tema melee 12-4 19-7 15-1 13-3 38-4 37-8 73°3 18-8 60-9 : 
1-642 Gatpe il ioe ae ac 17 11-3 17 12-6 11-2 37-9 32-5 66 15 49-1 basi ss 
1-566 BALD ily) eckoies 14 10-5 17-1 13-5 11-5 37-7 30 63-3 15-4 ic } ore i 
1-803 AD ye hts srejorcreye | eke ats i1-1 18-3 13-2 12-2 39-4 37-3 65-2 15-3 PAE pe ae 
1-753 Stok Will Pst ae 15 12-7 18-4 14-1 12-1 41-1 34-9 68-8 16 cae Hee . 
1-802 Ales Dl Rae er 20 11-4 19-4 15-4 13-2 43-1 38-7 68-5 16-5 ' 


t+ Ontario and east, 32 ounce jar; Manitoba and west, 4 pound tin. 
40265—9 
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Sugar 
ot) oe | ne | eas | ds | 3 
* o hap | a 3 
is Bes = > hy B2O 3° 
< q |an|eee(2 (2 12 [S21 835 | 3 
LOCALITY og _|g./68] 386/45 e ost bel ae & Ba 
Bo }ed | io | 85) f= | 8] Bo | 6 |] Be 88S A=) 
= to Be om | to see) oO] aes | a re SiS g 
3 |/23/83|/52| Ses | 23] s8|8s| as) 329 Bs 
Ssi3ea/8ea|ss] e8al sa aa sa S EPa 2a 
Oo a S eH é) > wa m 0) < —Q 
cents | cents | cents | cents} cents | cents | cents | cents | cents $ $ 
Dominion (average)................ 8-6 | 8-4 | 48-7 | 82-1 19-2 | 15-9 | 4-4] 12-8} 5-6 16-517%b 10-628 
Nova Scotia (average).............. 8-4 | 8-2] 56-9 | 81-2 19-3 | 10-0 | 4-5 | 13-0] 5-7 ]............ 8-583 
I—Sydneyiies o.0 fe do diS-s'0 ose spies 8-6 | 8-3 | 56-1 | 80-4 19 10 4 12°86 (|, OcOmley cite se om aes 7:37- 7-728 
2—New Glasgow.............006- 8-1} 8-1 | 56-2 | 81-2 51-8 | 10 AcB ale 13-7 |" a 5° 9 seeks... ctr 7:05- 7-308 
S—-Amherst: 5.0 ..1s derkde ss gale mies 8:3 | 8-1 | 58-3 | 81-8 16:9 |...... 42 IQR le OO eats sk, decd 6: 70-10-25 
Am—-FLOLILAX. tare. «ole Sadid’s « «oe itor 8-7} 8-4] 55-8 | 85-8 21-8 | 10 400 13°C eO-7 [heats fee 9-22-11 -22 
B=—WANGSOF .foa 6. alent cite le vote Rata 8-4] 8-1 | 58-3 | 80 B73 | ic eet 4 12:37)" 5*60] eens 2k dle eee + dee ae 
Ga DPUPO. wk.) elev aees sees eter 8-4} 7-9 | 56-7 | 78-1 19-1 |b Se 5-3 | 13 BO 0. ees «b stos 8-50-10-50 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown........ 8-6} 8-3 | 59-9 | 78-3 18-5 | 15-0 | 4-2] 13-3 | 5-8 17-900 | 9-90-10-40 
New Brunswick (average)......... 8-7 | 8-5 | 56-5 | 79-6 19-1 | 10-0 | 4-3] 12-7] 5-6 17-500 11-055 
S—MOonctOn y.j9 << cf Sethe s sae tre wise 8-9 | 8-7 | 58-5 | 81-3 19-9 | 10 4-6 | 18-3 | 5-8 gz 10-47-10-97¢ 
Q—SaintiJobhn,. .. 2). deictere ou de wseeies 8-4] 8-3 | 51-5 | 81-1 17-8 | 10 4-5 | 12-5 | 5-5 17-50 |11-50-12-50 
10—Fredericton...............200. 8-5 | 8-3 | 57-6 | 79-4 Wiel |haeae Sod 12670" (B28) fiw ese eee tee 11-00-12-00] 
11——Bathurste 5s. «ce ga sreaa aecenetes 8-8 | 8-6 | 58-3 | 76-4 2 | Se ee a 4 1 oP Fed AEN 9 Tal ap ope eh Se Se 10-00 
Quebec (average)................26- 8-0 | 7-9 | 48-8 | 87-9 20-4 | 15-3 | 4:4] 12-0] 5-6 16-350* *10-109 
*12— Qirebey cits «+ ole ake, tore. 6 6 dodhersiabels 8-1] 7-9 | 47-9 | 91-8 20 5 | 15 4-6 | 12-7 | 5-7 15-50 10-50 
*13——Tchree RAVEIS .b vie wae. od geeiee 8-4 | 8-1 | 52-3 | 86-7 QheO. Ws ys sere 4-5] 12-3 | 5-9 15-50 | 8-50- 8-75 
*14——Sherbrooke. «o's; defers ¢ «heise 8 8 43-7 | 85-8 19-4 | 15 4-41 11-8] 5-7 17-00 11-0 
PTD SOLOLe see steiai als ches eccbehel'e «sere eopeehers 7-9} 7-7 | 58-5 | 84-5 USP 7: ls oe ee 4-2 | 11-3 | 5-4 |16-00-16-50 10-00 
*16—St. Hyacinthe................ 7:9 | 7-8 | 48-8 | 91-4 ORS Ie ie den NEE We bt 5-4 15-75 | 9-75-12-25 
FEF —— Shs JONNSEis, co este-seotee « teseeion 7-9} 7-8 | 44-3 | 86-9 PATS SM SSNS 4-6] 12-3] 5-6 15-50 10-50 
*18—Thetford Mines.............+. 8 7-7 | 58-1 | 86-7 20-9 | 15 4-2} 18-2] 5-9 750) eee eens 
#190 —MionttFeall. sere » ¢ ate ots, stores She sor snsters 7-9 | 7-7 | 48-7 | 89-8 19-3 | 16 4 11-6 | 5:3 16-75 | 8-00- 8-50 
P20 Hull Wi yc eis « slo Sosrorew evdove, «or 8-3) 8 51-7 | 87-4 PA VAN amet se 4-11 11-4] 5-4 16-40 11-00 
Ontario (average)..............006- 8-5 | 8-4] 47-9 | 84-3 18-9 | 14-0 | 4-4] 12-5] 5-6 16-372 12-029 
1=—-Ottawar. co. « ch sis.dore< cits slosterers 8-3 | 8-1 | 47-2 | 82-1 18-5 | 14 4-3] 11-9] 5-7 16-40 11-00 
92—Broclivalles. ssh dente 6 sche sieletetole 8-2] 8 44-6 | 82-1 207 8 ieee 4-4] 11-3] 5-4 16-00 | 8-50- 9-00 
23 —-IINGSLOMG aise. cevstoyece> ole eects 8-1] 7-9 | 47-8 | 84-5 17-6 | 20 4-7 | 12-5 | 5-7 16-00 | 9-00- 9-50 
24——Bellevillocn «<a ctee «bots sraleteets 8-6 | 8-4 | 48-8 | 86-5 17-2 | 10 4-5 | 12-3] 5-7 15-50 |10-00-13-00d 
25—Peterborough.........s.ssse0s 8-6] 8-5 | 57-2 | 88 18-7 | 12 4-7 | 12-3] 5-5 16-75 |11-50-14-75d 
QO=—OSNAWA: cies cio ole sie dares ele Welelelre 8-71 8-4] 52-4 | 85-9 19-5 | 12 4-4) 12-4] 5-7 16-00 | 9-50-14-00d 
ia OPrvligers sae esch sete eae eee 8-3 | 8-1} 48-9 | 83-9 TSE Te eee 3-9} 11-2 | 5-5 16-50 |10-75-14-00d 
Sd OLONLO eis ss om mete tied eel eetes 8-2] 7-9 | 50 84-4 18-3 | 13 4-1] 11-8 | 5-3 14-75 12-25 
29—Niagara Falls..............+.- 8-8} 8-7 | 47 87-9 TD} 2 Alters ous 3-9 | 12-7 | 5-9 |14-50-15-00g} 9-00-11-00g 
30—St. Catharines................ 8-6] 8-4] 46-7 | 88 19-8 | 11-3 | 4-6 | 12 6 15-75g | 8-50-13-75¢ 
S1—-Hamiltonon. kt scape cite deen 8-3 | 8-2 | 47 86-7 19 10 4-4) 11-8] 5-3 15-50 | 9-50-13-00 
32—-Brantlord ae. cee syicer «1s decease 8-3 | 8-2] 51-7 | 89-5 18-5 | 13 4-3 | 11-7] 5-5 16-00 |10-00-13-25d 
SO=— GALE.) So Alcon ict cle ogee crea elas 8-7) 8-5 | 47-7 | 85:5 20-1 | 10 4-1] 12-5 | 5-2 16-00 |10-50-13-50d 
34 (Quel Us coe sock os see antes ee 8-5 | 8-3 | 45-8 | 84-3 IES hil | a ke 4-3 | 12-7] 5-4 16-00 |11-00-13-75d 
SOs IMIECHEHOL Gs sc sys syetorsls ofe speinneier’ 8-6] 8-4] 43-8 | 86-1 LOE Sale ee 3-8 | 12-5 | 5-4 16-00 |11-50-13-50d 
B0—-WOOdStOCK. .. 1. oe sess <iviste elelieie's 8-4] 8-3 | 49-3 | 83-7 1S YA acest 4-21} 12-7] 5-7 16-00 |10-50-14-00d 
By OSUFAbLOLG pac ce sc ome so feito eee 8-7} 8-6 | 48-7 | 85-8 1D altel 4-4] 13-1] 5-9 16-00 13-00 
385-OnGOMA pas s)oe seco wale syocnnent 8-3 | 8-3 | 48-6 | 87-6 16-7 | 11 4-1] 11-9] 5-6 16-50g |12-50-14-50¢ 
S9— St. Thomas... goa. cise ats cere 8-7} 8-6] 49-1 | 85-6 18-1 | 12-8 | 4-4] 12-7] 5-9 16-00g 13-00-13 -50g 
AQ=-CHALN AI... s.s suctie feke teeter 8-4] 8-2] 46-5 | 85-3 1G: Ones 4-2] 12-1] 5-2 16-00g |10-00-12-50g 
A= WANGSOLD. misc ote apie che teers 8-3 | 8-1] 41-4 | 79-2 18-7 | 15 4 11-8 | 5-3 16-00g |10-50-13-00g 
AD mae SAINI eee: sheter spel tered iets oer 8-9 | 8-7 | 48-1] 89 TSO shee 4-5 | 12-9] 5-9 16-50 | 9-50-11-00 
AS——-COwenhSOUNC. |. 4 sis sec) «sic esl 8-4] 8-21] 55 85-2 206 ener 4-7 | 12-4] 5-7 16-50 | 9-50-10-00 
A4-—— North DAY. osha see oe roan 8-9} 8-7] 54-4 | 86-4 PAD eT Ae 4-7] 18-8 | 5-5 17-25 |14-25-15-00d 
Abe SUG DULY utc oe ae ate sant cenees 8-7 | 8-3 | 44-6] 80-9 19-7 | 15 3-9 | 18-7 | 5-9 18-00 |11-50-16-00d 
AG CODAalt ei aeesis ariepe aren svevele terete 8-9] 8-9 | 45-4 | 78-5 TOON Wetec 5 13-2 | 5-5 19-00 13-50d 
A(— TIMMINS. 2... oto cn ve eae 8-7 | 8-7 | 42-6 | 81 21-1 | 18 4-8] 138-9] 5-7 19-50 |12-75-17-00d 
48—Sault Ste. Marie.............. 8:7] 8-5 | 44-6 | 85-1 20:2 | 16-3 | 4-4] 138-1] 5-2 17-00 |10-50-13-00d 
AQ PortyATbnur: secs toe ce econ 8-2] 8-2] 45-3 | 76 16-2 | 20 4-5 | 12-8 | 5-3 16-50 |11-75-14-75d 
DO— Hore William: secre ol se ce cies _ 8:4] 8-3 | 45-4 | 79-2 21-1 | 18 4-7] 12-1] 5-3 16-50 |11-75-14-75d 
Manitoba (average)................. 9-1; 9-0 | 44-9 | 75-8 18-9 | 15-0 | 4-1) 18-3] 5-6 9-175 
Sie WINNIPe Sync. tien eiee +s decrees 9-1] 9 42-3 | 76-4 18-3 | 15 4-2) 12-6] 65-5 6-25-14-25h 
DD BEAN GON. sotensstiie-aicere «oo evetaens 9-1 9 4,-4 | 75-2 19-5 | 15 4 13-9 5-6 5-00-11-20h 
Saskatchewan (average)........... 9-5 | 9-6 | 45-5 | 76-5 20-7 | 18-5 | 4-1] 14-3] 5-5 8-656 
DE eLINAM uae. ot cee oe care 9-3 | 9-5 | 45-9 | 77 19-8 | 15 3-5 | 14 5-4 5-50-13-00h 
54—Prince Albert............ss00 9-9 | 9-8 | 48-5 | 78 7 Na Lah a 4-71 14-5 | 5-9 9-00-10-00h 
BD SASkAtLOOM sy. hon con esis can 9-3} 9-5} 46-8 | 75-1 20 20-6 | 4-2 | 14 5-2 |. 7:25- 9-60h 
HO—MO08C:JAW 02 fs sa es sek oe cele 9-4 | 9-4] 45-8 | 76 21-7 | 20 4-1] 14-5 | 5-3 |. 5-25- 9-65h 
Alberta (average)...............-..- 9-1] 9-3 | 44-8 | 77-7 18-0 | 19-0 | 4-2 | 14-2] 5-5 5-269 
57—Medicine Hat........... Bnieise 9-3 | 9-2 | 42-8 | 79 NGSO! | heer 8-4] 14-3] 5-4 g 
o8—Drumbeller...ti2c.e+s «ocak 9 9-4 | 43-1 | 78-3 18-1 | 23 4-51} 15-3 | 5-9 | 4-50- 5-50h 
59—Wdmonton... tae vee eel eeiee eer 9 9 46-1 | 74-4 18-1} 15 4-1] 18-7 | 5-3 3-25- 5-00h 
60—Calgary.v......... vee gee dee 8-9 | 9-2] 45-7 | 79-9 17; 2.2 ee 4-6] 138-6] 5:5 6-65- 7-50h 
61—Leth bridges .....<n.. > seceuiee' 9-5 | 9-6 | 46-3 | 77 10°37 Scns 2 Ne Sa ed YES To al il [ee Rh eA 4-75- 5-00h 
British Columbia (average)........ 8-5 | 8-4] 45-1] 77-3 19-3 | 23-9 | 4-8] 13-5] 5-6]............ 11-107 
G2 FEMniG. sees). bead olen ae eerie 9 9-2 | 47-7 | 73-2 WD eet A Ge POLE SO NM ESD vate ected a agen liege e Cokes. e< 
63=—JNelson se! ie sn ess mies vis ere hes 8-9 | 8-9 | 48-2 | 80-8 18-7 | 25 5 I at aa A!) (oS Aes see ety 9-75-11-50 
C4 rail few ewe ee eel atte 8-8 | 8-7] 44-5 | 78-7 20-9 | 25 DOr LA 14" |e DOr [let e eae acu 9-25-10-25 
65— New Westminster............. 7-9 | 7-9 | 40-5 | 75 16-8 | 24 CAB A oe OES Nal GR Sted | ee ab 10-50-12-00 
66—Vancouver:..". fuck ns scp ames 8 8-1 | 41-5 | 74-4 19-3 | 18 4-5 | 12 ST | es Baler ahead 10-50-12-00 
Gi VICtOLIS. 21s vs Face es ees 8:8 | 8 46-9 | 75-6 20-3 | 22 CTE iid FSi | ISK ER Be ba ieee 10-00-12-25 
DSN AURIMON «5 «a5 ace os veneer: 8-3 | 7-9 | 46-2 | 81-5 20-9 | 28 5 12 <Q i536" tenets 9-50 
O9-—Prince Wuperbaiece: | cmiadocee 8-6 | 8-6] 45-2 | 79 20-5 | 25 5 T4000 18 SGnos | foet ates oe 13-00-15 -50 
b. For prices of Welsh coal see text. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. Including semi-bituminous. 
but some at $30-$45, according to condition and conveniences. r. Few six-roomed houses occupied by workingmen; rent for 


histone sales tax of 2 per cent and in the cities of Montreal and Quebec an additional municipal tax of 2 per cent are not in- 
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Wood . Rent 
rt ‘2 i a3 : Six-roomed 
= cm S “ry oe, © ery a 8 isc) pwd oe houses ve 
i he SaeE we ae OBE — = 34 ouses with} incomplete 
a as | 8 8s £4 8 38 8 ta & © |moderncon-| modern 
oo Oy Mek = 2b i BS ty =i a by veniences, con- 
ma oa a2 a, Sa 320 moda 8 5, =. | per month | veniences, 
6) ee) an) 03) MD a 13) = per month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ cents | cents $ $ 
13-576 11-286 13-455 8-121 9-540 8-077) 28-4 9-8 25-607 18-835 
10-700 6-667 7-833 5-500 6-333 6-167 30-0 10-0 21-417 15-417 
9-50 6-50 8-00 5-50 7-00 7-00 30 10-1 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 | 1 
9-50 5-00 6-00 4-00 4-00 6-00c} 30 10-3 |15-00-25-00 |10-00-15-00 | 3 
PES OO dee tats Sy rene os Shel ere eee Re MRE IIIs Ga Tene oftie oh obit etobcd Sg outs Nia SHRW arte ogee Here dethsits «ele as 9-8 |15-00-20-00 }10-00-17-00 | 3 
12-50 | 8-00- 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 | 6-00- 8-00 | 7-00- 9-00 | 5-00- 6-00 30 9-9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 | 4 
A ie ha) GN er OUI TTEA F S/ANe Oirvm ee PR a (eC eRe ee ee Oe (eee 9-9 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 | 5 
PEE as ates Herel sei asa el Cee LER ea areal secu ieteretaccNs [lalate Me hohe sare er Meer e ceo R slate Le lalaca! are 10 1800-25-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
12-500 9-000 10-500 6-500 7-500 7-500c 20-0 9-7 |19-00-25-00 |12-00-16-06 | 7 
13-250 8-000 10-750 6-000 7-000 7-500 28-8 9-9 24-125 17-375 
12-00g 8-002] 9-00-10-00g 6-00g 7-00 g 3l¢g 9-9 |20-00-32-00 |15-00-20-00 | 8 
13-50 8-00 12-0 6-00 7-00 | 7-00- 8-00c} 26-5 9-8 }18-00-27-00 |16-00-20-00 | 9 
VEO hos | neta ne act rametcateess| ke reverie tea ae dioica es Dateret sida a\ che ay che fl aR ham card [io Sc lactis ate 9-7 25-00 18-00 |10 
DAE ODT Abe tees: eee Pasi aren buks eitte sie sO Urs guts bis vepate SV ALiaity >. ceae tists @ SoMa PMR AT EM oGall os o aMieee 10-1 23°00 16-00 {11 
*13-750 *12-666 *13-606 *8.643 *9-856 *9-720| 27-5 9-3 24-714 18-250 
12-00 13-33c 13-33¢ 12-00c 12-00c 8-25c 26 9-5 |23-00-33-00 |............ 12 
13-50 8-00 12-00c 6-00 10-00c 82000140 hes. 9-5 |23-00-31-00 |17-00-23-00 |13 
14-75 11-00 12-00 8-00 9-00 9-00 28 ay 23-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |14 
er EWE, NK ene epsre CNW che ed nae tee ns em alta) ciation Sibcogste: shall arava telomn, 25 acaba ol eterno) Setters Kenge tisss odode. «:-s Pa cron Teun: BU YS aa LAS gi Hs 
14-00 14-00 15-35 10-00 11-35 DSB 5a fon. 9 18-00-25-00 |14-00-20-00 {16 
13-50 12-00 13-00 8:00 9 QU eeesaey state stew juste CE a 1 (oh OR i NTR RES Pa ais Ae 17 
LOB OO ala sep steko tans oes 10:50 Chia. aston ole + BOC | Migdaes aieb oot 29 9-4 |16-00-22-00 |12-00-15-00 |18 
12-50-13 -00 17-33¢ 18-67c 10-00 + t 11-00-13 -00 Patt 9-1 |24-00-34-00 |20-00-23-00 |19 
14-00 13-00 14°00) 176° 00= 7-00." 2 SOU er ee edie ec. 9-4 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-18-00 |20 
14-362 12-373 14-656 9-545 11. 340 9-497 26-5 9-6 27-306 20-269 
14-00 13-00 14-00 8-00 9-00 | 9-00-10-00 28 9-8 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |21 
VAS Os Nia hae apc aoe n oll ates eka Parag oR Tae eta Me eT tL TL ls I AP areas eek Ed eer ar, 9-6 |18-00-26-00 |15-00-18-00 |22 
14-00 12-00 16-00 11-00 12-00c 13-00c 25 10-1 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-25-00 |23 
13-00 13-00 14-00 9-00 10-00 11-00 25 9-3 |18-00-28-00 |14-00-20-00 |24 
15-00-15-50 11-00 12-00 6-00 7-00 6-00 22 9-5 |22-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 125 
14-50 16-00 17-00 12-00 13-00 9-00 20 9-4 |25-00-82-50 |15-00-22-50 26 
TAS eae dl ea Wire ontede cbt viouc I tetavenanabrcaeraiane ett elecsines Laue. 2 fells cave ‘olskavate/e eee eae cert nn aif eisicley as, 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |16-00-22-00 |27 
13-75 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 12-00 25 9-2 |80-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |28 
13-00g¢ g g g g g g 9-8 |20-00-32-00 |16-00-24-00 |29 
13-502 g 16-00g g Ta £ 25g 9-7 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 /30 
13-00 18-50 19-00 13: 13°: 5Q isi soarereprsiese atest: 25 9-4 |28-00-36-00 |17-00-28-00 {31 
cre siee ayes sais 13°00=15200 012. os ccmeines 10-00-11-00 9-00 28 9-3 |23-00-33-CO |18-00-25-00 |32 
EAS OO meee tia 17-00-18-00 |............ 13-00-14-00 |............ 25 9-5 |20-00-27-00 |15-00-20-00 133 
Ae (ER) RTE CAN, LISTE: SURO MINI, DERN CIE! SISK DS TAA Remi eat He a Le aS 9 24-00-30-00 |18-00-24-00 [34 
14- ieee 50 |14-00-16-00 |16-00-18-00 |11-00-12-00 |13-00-14-00 |............}........ 9-3 |22-00-85-00 |18-00-24-00 135 
CIOUUTISE dL) SS Si se een eA ets eB SR ae Pte AO AS RS lhe oo A AC (A 9-7 120-00-28-00 |16-00-20-00 [36 
i, COSY Pe FPS See PR ea SEAS SR UEE Sele Ped Sf Tees rat! SE he mers Sel Lee ame oh 6 9-7 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-21-00 {37 
14-00-14-50¢ g 18- g 16-00g g 25g 9-7 |27-00-37-00 |22-00-27-00 |38 
15-00g g 16-00-18 - 00g g 11-00-14:00g| 8-00-12-00¢ 25¢ 9-6 |24-00-32-00 }20-00-24-00 139 
14-0 g g g g g g 9-7 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-—20-00 |40 
14-00-15 - 502 g 18-00g g 14-00g| 7-00-10-00¢ 252 9-5 |25-00-37-00 |20-00-27-00 |41 
TUALOIOYE Ta 42S Ait [Tessa A FRG eGR fe SES REGIS ERD (ERS RR REPRSRESEG fy ch 21d ge 9-7 |20-00-380-00 |15-00-22-00 |42 
TAS OD ii eck ete eee tl ae bee ODS CI ieee we he ee ke ee Rl 5 Sd 9-2 |21-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 143 
OOOMe Ieceencre itor malitien re eater conte creme coer cbese es cus: a cia hs toca aM cence Leget ah git At OO PR GR OR Saar ee Ane Gy 44 
TSO =16R DO |Seees. Bee. LS O0=LOr 75 ee Ree a 10-50 9-75 30 9-7 130-00-40-00 |25-C0-30-00 |45 
Hata atid aed lO ae eee Ghee 10: 50c)).. Wa. a Seite | 9°00= 9° 75C Re ae 30 10 Wi AP MMU BSL LoL Wires FAROE 
18-50 9-50 10-50 8-50 Ds BO al enya, t 35 9-6 p 47 
12-00 7-00 ORO Urea une ieee | aerate ciate 6-50c¢ 26 9-8 |22-00-32-00 |16-00-22-00 |48 
15-50 10-50 11-75 8-00 9: 25 RE «vacua 30 9-9 |23°00-33-00 |17-00-28-00 |49 
15-50 9-00 10-00 8-00 OBOE Le ae Se a 30 9-7 |23-00-33-00 |17-00-23-00 150 
LEG 2a yaa Wh APL AEE ehaed 8-938 9-688 7-500 BS or) 9-8 26-750 19-500 
DA OOS TSO i etnies ee cpanel beta veis; cae nat 7-50-11-75 | 8-50-12-75 | 7-50— 8-50 35 9-9 |26-00-37-00 |18-00-26-00 |51 
OPOOEL OO Wea ete etme tes 7-00- 9-50 | 7-50-10-00 7-00 28 9-7 |18-00-26-00 |14-00-20-00 52 
T6500 ee a A ig tet 7-250 9-200 9-869 28°8 10-1 29-875 20-096 
ANSE er a | ecu lake AABN goat all cae Sapo eiee Ga 8-00- 9-50 | 9-00-10-50 10-00 OG 10-1 |28-00-37-00 |20-00-28-00 [53 
OOO | ivecetae Bee ntl Cac Ramee eee 5:00="5-50"| 6-50= 7- O00 eee ot). 30 10-1 |20-00-29-00 |15-00-21-00 154 
sae Sg oe AS ted hae Ua] 1 Se eee et 6-50- 9-00 | 7-00-11-00 8-CO 29 10-1 |22-00-32-00 |17-00-22-00 |55 
4 OOM alte canes cece er esl iret: emed eee a eh eee a 11-00-11-60¢ 11-60¢ 25 9-9 |25-00-30-00 |17-00-20-00 156 
ESOC em ater col eae ey ae 5-500 6-500 4-467 30-0 10-3 26-125 18-625 
g g g g g g 10-4 |22-00-27-00 |15-00-22-00 |57 
rs Bay CE Sisicat ope atin ater Uolevacbeealicatiactenuc: acl I. tne eed 4-50 30 LOSG ‘Tee ei a eee ee ate ae 
g g 5:-00g 6-00g 30 10 22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 {59 
11-50g g g 6-00¢g 7-00g B-OORUN. ee 10-1 |22-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |60 
Be ers ORES aN ARP Gt gs a RENEE [ei Ae Ll Aopen ae] OT ORC aD ce ee eae Ai OOM aS sel 10-5 |22-00-32-00 |15-00-22-00 {61 
LOS250U cee. wtace st loene nce ae 8-281 7-964 5-000 34-2 10-6 23-313 17-688 
SAN a SAE EL ely, See VAL Rt | its, Rote cieh. Shard GTR RAM NEAT a cles GLAMIS of eld A 10-9 16-00 14-00 162 
RASTA Gl aap eames, kl IN Bret eae. Se 8-00- 9-00 | 9-50-10-25 |............ 40 10-8 |20-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 163 
OR ARS Se eee le oe os ere ee ERR CANES 8-50- 9-75 | 9-50-11-25 ]............ 40 10-8 |27-00-32-00v}22-00-25-00v164 
NOD AS GAVEL eS: SALVA HEE, cS a eee S| Sok tee 5-00 3-50 30 9-8 |18-00-25-00 |14-00-18-00 |65 
TG D ye Neel ok onan Unie eta tc, Aer hI 8 Meee 6-00 4-00 30 . 10-2 |22-00-27-00 |16-00-22-00 166 
ClO) Whe Sadie AE 7, | eae Ak et a 7-50 9-00 7-50 30 10-9 |20-00-25-00 |15-00-18-00 |67 
Sig eeE TS ae ae tees ills cit eRe MPA e ascot tetetohets pi| ca a steed eenne ae SPAIN S Oe o SG ee a ok one 10-3 |20-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |68 
ev HAE cos Se eae, | ota ots cat Obs 6-00-10-00 | 8-00-12-00 |............ 35 11-1 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |69 





Six-roomed houses not extensively occupied by eRTRER 


8. Delivered from mines.* In the province of Quebec 


, and 5 roomed modern houses $25-$35 per month, semi-modern ‘$10-$15. 
cluded in the prices for fuel. v. Workingmen’s houses are mostly of four and five rooms; rent, modern $24-$28, semi-modern 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
OF STATISTICSt 


Average Prices in 1926=100 





t 
1913 | 1918 | 1920 | 1922 |Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.|Nov.| Oct.|Nov. 


sis Com- 
Koramodivies modities 1926 | 1929 | 1930 | 1933 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941 | 1941 
*All commodities...............- 567 | 64-0)127-4/155-9) 97-3] 97-7) 95-7) 79-5] 68-9] 83-1] 73-5] 80-3] 84-0] 93-8} 93-9 
Classified according to chief com- 
ponent material— 

I. Vegetable Products........ 135 58-1}127-9]167-0] 86-2} 96-3] 93-5] 62-6} 61-0) 84-5) 60-2] 68-5} 70-9} 80-2} 80-1 
II. Animals andTheir Products 76 70-9}127-1|145-1] 96-0} 97-9|108-4] 93-4] 63-5) 80-7] 73-3] 80-8] 82-3)101-1)101-5 
III. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 

Producten. ceca pene 85 §8-2}157-11176-5|101-7) 96-5] 89-8} 77-5] 70-9} 69-2) 66-5] 79-2) 83-9] 97-1) 96-6 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
Py att Mb Abst Pa LINE aie 48 Sim A 49 63-9] 89-1/154-4/106-3) 98-8] 93-1] 85-8) 64-4] 75-7] 76-2) 85-0) 91-6) 98-3] 98-4 
V. Iron and Its Products...... 44 68-9)156-9/168-4/104-6) 99-3] 93-4] 89-3] 86-1)104-1) 98-2)101-9}106-1}111-7}111-7 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and 
Their Products’. 32 ).2. 18 98-4)/141-9}135-5} 97-3) 97-0) 96-7) 73-5] 66-2) 73-7| 72-7] 74-5) 77-7] 78-2] 78-2 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
Productssere tee oe hence 83 56-8] 82-3}112-2}107-0| 99-4] 92-8) 89-4] 85-1] 87-4] 86-3] 86-5) 90-8) 98-9] 98-8 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
GUCtS AL Verte, Heke SS 77 =| 63-4)118-7|141-5)105-4] 99-5) 95-1] 90-9) 81-0) 81-3] 79-3} 83-9} 90-1/103-5)103-6 
Classified according to purpose— 
I. Consumers’ Goods......... 236 62-0}102-7|136-1] 96-9] 97-5) 94-3) 84-5) 73-0) 79-7) 74-8! 80-6] 84-9] 96-7]..... 
Foods, Beverages and To- 
BCCOM EN ae Che eae Segue oe 126 61-8}119-0}150-8} 90-2) 97-5)100-3) 83-9} 67-1] 81-6] 72-0) 79-0) 81-1} 96-2}..... 
Other Consumers’ Goods. . 110 62-2} 91-9/126-3]101-4] 97-5] 90-3] 84-9] 77-0) 78-5) 76-9) 81-6] 87-4] 97-0]..... 
II. Producers’ Goods.......... 402 67-7)133 -3}164-8] 98-8} 97-2} 95-1! 73-4] 64-3) 82-4] 67-9] 75-4] 78-9] 85-7]..... 
Producers’ Equipment..... 24 55:1} 81-9)108-6)104-1/100-8} 94-5) 90-9} 85-4] 94-5) 95-3] 96-5)102-1/108-0]..... 
Producers’ Materials....... 378 69-1}/139-0)171-0} 98-2) 96-8) 95-2) 71-4] 62-0} 81-0} 64-8] 73-0] 76-3] 83-2)..... 
Building and Construction 
Materials sero. veins 111 67-0)}100-7|144-0)108-7] 97-9) 98-2) 85-7] 80-7) 91-8] 87-5] 93-9} 98-5}111-1)..... 
Manufacturers’ Materials... 267 | 69:5)148-11177-3] 95-8] 96-5) 94-5) 68-2) 58-8) 79-2) 60-9] 69-4] 72-5] 78-5]..... 
Classified according to origin— 
‘arm— 
7a GO Te) Uo BL NE a 186 59-2/134-7|176-4] 91-2} 95-9] 91-1] 63-5] 60-8] 79-6] 58-7| 66-8) 69-4] 79-5)..... 
BYAnimali: eK: yes ee eh ou 105 70: 1/129-0/146-0} 95-9} 97-7|105-2| 90-6) 64-6] 80-6] 74-0] 82-2} 84-0} 98-8]..... 
Farm (Canadian)........ 70 64-1/132-6]160-6] 88-0} 98-0)/101-5| 66-3] 54-6] 83-9] 64-9] 64-9) 66-9] 74-1] 74:3 
aS Marine. sai veo wa cas tame sy 16 65:-9)111-7/114-1] 91-7}103-4/109-7| 92-0} 69-5] 76-0] 70-5} 80-8) 84-1/101-4)..... 
WEE HOPE StL. Leh ake cates seeds mice 57 60-1} 89-7)151-3}106-8} 98-8] 92-9} 85-5] 64-6] 75-4) 75-9] 84-7] 91-2) 97-9)..... 
PVE Minerale) Wows stn esky 203 67-9}115-2)134-6/106-4] 98-8] 92-1] 85-7} 81-7] 88-2] 85-9] 87-6] 92-1] 97-3]..... 
All raw (or partly manufactured). 245 63 -8]120-8|154-1] 94-7) 97-4] 97-2] 70-4] 59-3] 81-1] 64-6] 72-1] 76-2) 85-3]..... 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly) 322 64-8]127-7|/156-5|/100-4| 97-4] 93-5} 82-8] 71-7) 80-7] 73-9] 80-3} 82-7) 93-2]..... 


+ The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on prices with comprehensive figures as follows:— weekly, Index Num- 
bers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price Movements in other Coun- 
tries; annually, Prices and Price Indexes (Canada and Other Countries). 

t For the week ended November 28, 1941, monthly figures not yet available. 

* Prior to 1926 number of commodities was 236, 1926 to 1933 inclusive 502, and since January, 1934, the number is 578. 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes afford information as 

to recent changes in prices in Great 
Britain and certain’ other countries. Tables 
giving the official and certain other index num- 
bers of cost-of-living, retail and wholesale 
prices, in Great Britain and certain of the 
principal industrial and commercial countries 
appeared in the October issue of the Lasour 
GazerTE. Since these monthly notes are all 
compiled from British and foreign sources the 
information contained therein usually deals 
with conditions prevailing some months pre- 
vious to the date of publication in the Lasour 
Gazette. In Great Britain both wholesale 
and retail trade are now ‘subject to government 
control, the main objects of which are to con- 
serve supplies of vital materials and to pro- 
tect the public from unwarranted increases in 
prices. In order to achieve these ends the 


government of the United Kingdom has fixed 
retail and wholesale prices of some articles and 
is controlling the entire trade in some com- 
modities, including importation and exporta- 


‘tion. 


Great Britain 


Cost or Livina—The Ministry of Labour 
Gazette index number, on the base July, 1914 = 
100, was 199 at October 1, showing no change 
from the previous month’s level. There was 
a decrease of 4 of one per cent in food prices, 
due to lower prices for many kinds of fish, 
“following the introduction by the Ministry of 
Food of a revised schedule of maximum prices,” 
and also to a reduction in the prices of pota- 
toes. This small decrease in food prices was 
counteracted by slight advances in clothing, 
fuel and light and sundries. 
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New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Department, on the 
base 1926-1930 = 1000, was 1328 for August, a 
decline of 0:2 per cent for the month, due 
entirely to the substantial decline in prices of 
meat and other animal foods. There were, on 
the other hand, increases in vegetable foods 
and in textile manufactures. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Census and Statistics Department, on the base 
1926-1930 = 1000, was 1073 for August, an in- 
crease of 0:4 per cent for the month. The 
adivances in rent, clothing and miscellaneous 
commodities was partly offset by a decline in 
food prices (meat and dairy produce) and in 
fuel and light. 

South Africa 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1910 = 1000, was 1433 for September, an in- 
crease of 0-1 per cent for the month. Small 
increases were recorded in all groups except 
grain, meal, etc. and in “fuel and light.” 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of retail 
prices, on the base 1938 = 1000, was 1091 for 
September, as compared with 1089 for August. 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number, on the base 1926 = 100, 
was 92:4 for October, an advance of 0-7 per 
cent for the month. With the exception of slight 
declines in farm products and foods, all groups 
showed advances for the month. The greatest 
increase in any one group was one of 4:6 per 
cent in the metals and metal products group, 
due almost entirely to the rise of 11-9 per 
cent in motor vehicles. 


Cost or Livinc.—The index number of the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 1935- 
1939 = 100, was 109-4 at October 15, an increase 
of 1-2 per cent for the month. Food rose 0°8 per 
cent, clothing 1-8 per cent, rent 0-7 per cent, 
the fuel, electricity and ice group 0°3 per cent, 
housefurnishings 2:6 per cent and miscellaneous 
commodities 1-9 per cent. 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission Fails to Collect Sum paid for 
Accident Suffered on Verdun 

Sidewalk 


N April 21, Mr. Justice Langlais, in Mont- 

real Superior Court, dismissed an action 
by the Quebec Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission against the municipality of Verdun for 
recovery of $115.14 which the Commission had 
paid out to one Donald Martin, an employee 
of Northern Electric Company, Limited, who 
had tripped on a man-hole cover which pro- 
truded above the level of the sidewalk. The 
court: held that the accident was entirely the 
fault of the injured man and that there was 
no negligence on the part of the municipality. 
Therefore, no damages were payable, since the 
Commission had no claim against the munici- 
pality other than that possessed by the man 
himself. Commission des Accidents du Travail 
de Québec v. Cité de Verdun (1941) 79 Rap- 
ports Judiciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure 
316. 


Truck Owner with no Employees and Him- 
self Completely Subject to Orders of an 
Employer is not Liable to Contribute 
to Quebec Accident Fund 


On June 2, Mr. Justice Archambault, in 
Montreal Superior Court, gave judgment in 
favour of A. Larose against Alex Bremner 
Limited for $262.44. The plaintiff had contri- 


buted this sum to the Quebec Accident Fund, 
having been compelled by the defendant com- 
pany to register himself with the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission as an employer. 
He was a truck driver who owned his truck, 
but was paid by the hour, was obliged 
to present himself for work every morning at 
a specified time and to obey all the orders of 
the defendant company, and was not able to 
work elsewhere. 


On the question of the status of the plaintiff, 
on which there are conflicting precedents, the 
court expressed the opinion that he was not 
an independent contractor but an employee. 
The question, however, was not regarded as 
crucial to the case and the judgment was 
based on other considerations which were 
held to be decisive in themselves. 


The court held that, whether the plaintiff 
was an employee or not, he was not liable to 
contribute to the Accident Fund, and that, on 
the other hand, the defendant company was so 
liable. Under the Acts of both 1928 and 1980- 
31, the Commission was given “exclusive juris- 
diction to examine into, hear and determine all 
matters and questions arising under this act 
.. 2? In exercise of this power, it had ruled 
in Regulation 6, gazetted on July 9, 1932, that 
a transport undertaking was subject to the 
Act only if it employed four or more workmen. 
The plaintiff had no employees and was there- 
fore not an employer under the Act. At the 
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same time, the Commission had declared in 
Circular No. 17 of October 18, 1935, which was 
addressed to employers on the subject of the 
remuneration of truckers, that the terms of 
this circular also applied to drivers owning 
their own trucks who were paid by the trip, 
by the hour or the amount of goods carried. 

It was clear, therefore, that if no application 
or contributions had been made, the Commis- 
sion could not have forced the plaintiff to make 
them. It could, however, have prosecuted the 
defendant company and forced it to contribute. 
It was clear, moreover, that the company 
itself realized this. Otherwise, it would not 
have gone to the trouble of forcing the plain- 
tiff and its other truck drivers to assume the 
obligation, and of receiving their money and 
transmitting it to the Commission. It followed, 
therefore, that the defendant company had 
resorted to a subterfuge to escape a legal 
obligation, and that the agreement which it 
had forced on the plaintiff was invalid. Larose 
v. Alex. Bremner Lid. (1941) 79 Rapports Judi- 
ciaires de Québec, Cour Supérieure, 359. 


Holder of Second-Class Engineman’s Cer- 
tificate doing First-Class Engineman’s 
Work not entitled to Pay fixed for 

First-Class Enginemen 


Om May 30, the Quebec Court of King’s 
Bench unanimously allowed with costs an 
appeal from a decision of Mr. Justice Curran 
of Montreal Superior Court who had given 
judgment in favour of the respondent for 
$334.50. The respondent was a_ stationary 
engineman who held a second-class certificate 
but was employed at work for which the holder 
of a first-class certificate was by law required. 
His claim was based on Minimum Wage Order 
6, article 3, paragraph 10, which states that an 


employee must be paid according to the type . 


of work done regardless of the certificate he 
holds, and on Engineers Club of Montreal v. 
Payer (Lasour Gazette, May, 1941, p. 609) in 
which the holder of a fourth-class engineman’s 
certificate employed as a fireman had been held 
to be entitled only to a fireman’s rate of pay. 

The court, however, accepted the appellant’s 
contention that article 3, paragraph 10 of Order 
6 provides merely that an engineman employed 
at a lower grade of work than that for which 
he is qualified is entitled only to the pay fixed 
for the lower grade. If it were interpreted as 
requiring also the inverse of this, it would con- 
flict with the Stationary Engineman Act under 
which it is an offence to employ an engineman 
at a higher grade of work than that for which 
he is qualified. The fact that the Department 
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of Labour had in the present instance per- 
mitted a man who had been employed for 
many years to continue in his existing capacity 
after the standard had been raised, was held 
to be irrelevant. Canada Flooring Company, 
Limited v. Paquet (1941) 71 Rapports Judici- 
aires de Quebec, Cour du Bane du Roi, 417. 


————___ 


Scientific Labour Policy 


In the March issue of the International 
Labour Review, Professor Sargant Florence 
gives a clear account of what experience and 
experiment have shown about the effects of 
long working hours, mechanization, “speeding 
up”, repetitive work, long journey, inadequate 
diet and related conditions on output and on 
workers. He stresses the limits overtime and 
“speeding up” have, as methods of increasing 
efficiency, and argues that it 1s only the policy 
of shifts that is truly efficient in producing 
additional output without prohibitive costs in 
money, fatigue and unrest. Some of the main 
objections, both of employers and workers to 
shift systems are discussed. In order to 
provide the additional workers demanded by 
the shift-work system he states that “new 
workers must be trained either to carry out 
the jobs required in their original form, or 
to carry out easier parts of the job, leaving 
the original workers to specialize in the more 
skilled operations. The policy of adding 
more shifts goes hand in hand with a policy 
of recruiting and selecting additional workers 
from unessential occupations, or industries, or 
from the unemployed or from those who have 
never been employed, and of training those 
workers in the essential operations required. 
In short a policy of multiple shifts in war 
time is not scientific unless combined with a 
scientific policy of recruitment and training.” 


According to the Annual Report of the 
Superintendent of Welfare on the administra- 
tion of the British Columbia Mothers’ Allow- 
ance Act, 1940-41, during the twelve months 
ending March, 1941, there was a decrease of 
65 in the number of cases requiring atten- 
tion, the total number of cases during the 
year being 1,697. Total expenditure, in the 
year reviewed amounted to $798,097.32, a 
decrease over the previous year. The decrease 
in both expenditure and case-load is attributed 
largely to the war and improved economic 
conditions. 
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SPECIAL WARTIME CONFERENCE OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
ORGANIZATION 


Proceedings Featured by Planning for Post-War Economic Reconstruction 
and Endorsation of Atlantic Charter 


a by discussions and the adop- 
tion of resolutions dealing with advance 
preparation for post-war economic reconstruc- 
tion, and particularly affirming support of the 
principles outlined in the Atlantic Charter, a 
special wartime Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, attended by 
approximately 150 delegates representing 33 
countries, was held in Columbia University, 
New York, from October 27 to November 6. 

This special Conference was unique in many 
respects, V1Z.: 

(1) For the first time in its history a woman 
was elected as its president. 

(2) One of the leading world statesmen, 
President Roosevelt, addressed its concluding 
session in a message of major importance. 

(3) In the midst of a world war, so many 
democratic governments, including those in 
exile, were represented by strong delegations. 
Such names as Attlee, Perkins, Spaak, Van 
Zeeland, Van den Tempel, Hambro, Stanczyk, 
Hindahl, Masaryk, Krier, Dimitratos, and 
Soubbotitch—all men who hold or have held 
high Mihunisterial rank—was a convincing 
demonstration of the importance with which 
the problem of world economic reconstruction 
was approached. 

(4) The common agreement to support the 
principles contained in the Atlantic Charter— 
expressed as “the desire to bring about the 
fullest collaboration between all nations in 
the economic field with the object of securing, 
for all, improved standards, economic advance- 
ment and social security’—brought a new 
conception of international war and peace 
policies. 

The Governing Body of the I.L.0., which 
held a meeting prior to the Conference, met 
‘last in Geneva in February, 1940. In the 
early summer of 1940 when the Nazi invasion 
forces rolled into the Low Countries, threaten- 
ing to isolate the Geneva headquarters, the 
then Director, Mr. John G. Winant, presently 
United States Ambassador to Great Britain, 
transferred the key services to Montreal 
where the Canadian Government and McGill 
University afforded facilities for the Office to 
continue to function. The rapid spread of 
the war in Europe prevented the holding of 
the I.L.O. Conference scheduled to meet in 
June, 1940. However, the Governing Body 
decided that the holding of a Conference was 
essential to the fulfilment of the policy of 
maintaining the activities of the Organization 


and would provide an invaluable opportunity 
for delegates of Governments and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations to meet and survey 
social developments throughout the world 
during this critical period and to discuss the 
present and future responsibilities of the 
International Labour Organization. 


In view of present conditions the Governing 
Body decided that the Conference should be 
an extraordinary or special Conference of the 
International Labour Organization, which 
would not possess the usual constitutional 
powers of the normal annual meeting to 
adopt international labour conventions, etc. 
But the absence of normal constitutional 
powers did not in any way diminish the 
importance of the New York Conference. 

The composition of the New York Con- 
ference was governed by the same principles 
as the ordinary annual sessions of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. The States 
Members were therefore represented by dele- 
gations composed of two Government repre- 
sentatives, one employers’ representative and 
one workers’ representative, together with the 
necessary complement of advisers. 


The agenda of the Conference, as decided 
by the Governing Body, was:— 


(1) Report of the Acting Director of the 
International Labour Office. 

(2) Methods of collaboration between the 
public authorities, workers’ organizations 
and employers’ organizations. 

The discussion of the second question was 
on the basis of the report originally prepared 
for the session of the International Labour 
Conference convened for June, 1940. 


Canadian Delegation 


The Canadian delegation was composed as 
follows: 


Delegates representing the Government of 
Canada: Hon. Norman A. McLarty, Minister 
of Labour, Ottawa; Hon. Leighton McCarthy, 
His Majesty’s Minister for Canada at Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Alternate Government Delegates: Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour for On- 
tario, Toronto; Hon. Edgar Rochette, Min- 
ister of Labour for Quebec, Quebec, P.Q.; Dr. 
Bryce M. Stewart, Ottawa, Deputy Minister 
of Labour and Canadian Government Member 
of the Governing Body of the I.L.0. 
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Delegate representing the Employers of Ireland, Luxemburg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
Canada: W. C. Coulter, Toronto, Ontario, Norway, Panama, Peru, Poland, Thailand, 


President of the Coulter-Copper and Brass 
Co. Ltd. 

Delegate representing the Workers of Can- 
ada: Tom Moore, Ottawa, Ontario, President 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada. 

Technical Advisers to the Government Dele- 
gates: A. R. Mosher, Ottawa, President of 
the Canadian Congress of Labour; Alfred 
Charpentier, Montreal, President of the Con- 
federation of Catholic Workers of Canada; 
Dr. Alfred Rive, First Secretary, Department 
of External Affairs. 

Technical Advisers to the Employers’ Dele- 
gate: A. R. Goldie, Galt, Ontario, Vice-Chair- 
man, Babcock-Wilcox Company and Goldie- 
McCulloch, Ltd.; H. W. Macdonnell, Toronto, 
Ontario, Legal Secretary and Secretary of the 
Industrial Relations Committee, Canadian 
Manufacturers Association. 

Technical Advisers to the Workers’ Dele- 
gate: Arthur D’Aoust, Ottawa, Ontario, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada; John W. Bruce, Richmond 
Hill, Ontario, Canadian Organizer of the 
United Association of Plumbers and Steam- 
Sitters of the United States and Canada. 

Observers: Louis Fine, Conciliation Officer, 
Department of Labour for Ontario, Toronto; 
James O’Connell Maher, Quebec, P.Q. 

Secretary of Delegation: Dr. W. J. Couper, 
Special Assistant, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Conference Agenda 


The Conference agenda comprised :— 


(1) The Report of the Acting Director of 
the International Labour Office, en- 
titled The I.L.0. and Reconstruction. 
(This report was reviewed in the 
October issue of the Lasour GazerTts, 
pages 1256-58). 


(2) A report on Methods of Collaboration 
between Public Authorities, Workers’ 
Organizations and Employers’ Organiza- 
tions. This report is in three parts: (i) 
the main report, (il) a supplement 
entitled War-time Developments in 

_ Government-Employer-Worker Collabor- 
tion, (iii) Suggestions for Discussion. 

(3) Resolutions submitted by delegates. 


Countries Represented 


In addition to the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New 
Zealand and India, the following countries 
were represented: Argentine, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Egypt, 
France (Vichy and Free France), Greece, Ivan, 


Uruguay, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. 


Conference Proceedings 


The proceedings of the first session were 
opened by the chairman of the Governing 
Body, Mr. Carter Goodrich, Professor of 
Economics, Columbia University. He immedi- 
ately sounded the key-note of the Conference 
when he said :— 

This is no routine meeting. The Conference 
is an act of faith. It is called in the belief 
that there is need for common counsel on the 
part of the governments, employers and workers 
of the free peoples of the world. It is called 
in the belief that social justice and social 
security and the basic elements of economic 
democracy are not luxuries to be thought of 
only when the stern business of fighting is 
settled but that they are instead the essence 
of the conflict and the very stuff for which 
free men fight. For an organization based on 
this method of counsel and devoted to these 
ideals, there is a stand to take and work 
to do in wartime no less than in time of 
peace. 


Following the address of the chairman of the 
Governing Body, the Conference heard 
speeches of welcome from the Hon. Herbert 
H. Lehman, Governor of the State of New 
York, the Hon. Fiorello H. La Guardia, 
Mayor of New York, and Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University. 

The first duty of the Conference was the 
election of its president. Upon motion of 
Mr. Ralph Assheton, M.P., Parliamentary 
Under Secretary of State, Ministry of Labour 
and National Service, Great Britain, and 
British Government delegate, seconded by 
Mr. W. C. Coulter, employers’ delegate, Can- 
ada, and Mr. Chu Hsueh-Fan, workers’ dele- 
gate, China, the Conference unanimously 
elected its first woman _ president—Miss 
Frances Perkins, United States Secretary of 
Labor. 

Miss Perkins’ reflected the views of the 
Washington administration as to ways of 
implementing the social and economic prin- 
ciples laid down in the Atlantic Charter by 
President Roosevelt and Prime Miuinister 
Churchill. 

Her address echoed the purposes for which 
the Conference was called—to strengthen the 
resistance of the democracies in the struggle 
against totalitarianism and promote the build- 
ing of a new international political and 
economic order after the war within the 
framework of democracy and on the basis of 
an enduring peace. 

Emphasizing that the future democratic 
world must be an international world, Miss 
Perkins declared: “We have learned in world 
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tragedy that a world of separate national 
states living in open or under-cover war with 
one another is not a free world” and that 
“freedom cannot prevail while individuals or 
nations behave with complete disregard of the 
rights and interests of the rest of our world 
society.” 

Highlights of the post-war program pre- 
sented by Miss Perkins included mobilization 
and extension of available world resources 
“to produce a more abundant life for people 
who have suffered the privations of war, from 
Chungking to London,” and specific measures 
for the attainment of this “more abundant 
life.” 

Among such measures Miss Perkins enurmer- 
ated control and curtailment of unemployment, 
continuous study and planning of ways and 
means to achieve higher standards for all 
peoples, reconstruction of the labour standards 
slowly built up over the last 100 years, exten- 
sion of public responsibility in the fields of 
health, nutrition and housing, extension of 
special provisions for child welfare, reduction 
of trade barriers responsible for the deteriora- 
tion of economic levels in many countries, free 
access for all nations to the raw materials 
of the world and guarantee of civil and 
democratic rights for all peoples. 


I.L.O. and Reconstruction 


At its third session, the Conference com- 
menced its agenda by discussion of the Report 
of the Acting Director on “The I.L.0. and 
Reconstruction”. This discussion was produc- 
tive of many splendid contributions but the 
limits of space preclude any detailed refer- 
ence. Outstanding in this respect was the 
address of the Rt. Hon. Clement R. Attlee, 
Lord Privy Seal, British Government Dele- 
gate. Mr. Attlee declared the task of the 
Conference “is to work out a system whereby 
economic and political freedom is preserved 
by preventing its abuse.” In this repect, Mr. 
Attlee observed :— 


The conception of labour standards lies at 
the root of economic prosperity and industrial 
stability. The world experienced ten years 
ago a terrible economic crisis. It saw the 
spectacle of poverty in the midst of plenty. 
It saw the denial to millions of the oppor- 
tunity to work. Few will doubt that the 
bitterness and frustration of those days pro- 
vided the soil in which the rank growth of 
Nazism flourished. We have to see to it that 
when we utilize the discoveries of science and 
the bounty of Nature to obtain a great volume 
of production, we do not stultify our efforts 
by failing to provide for its consumption by 
those who need it. The maintenance of 
labour standards is a powerful means towards 
this end and is also an instrument for intro- 
ducing into economic processes a_ greater 
measure of stability. Here, again, we must 


beware of allowing our desire for stability and 
security to stifle initiative or for our enthus- 
lasm for development to destroy security. 
While combines and cartels which are 
directed to the creation of monopolies, where- 
by all others may be held to ransom, are 
inimical to economic progress and to good 
reltaions between nations, the orderly produc- 
tion of commodities is necessary in order to 
avoid over or under production and catas- 
trophic changes in price which are destructive 
of our economic life and social security. But 
it is essential that all such arrangements should 
be based not on the creation of scarcity but 
on the utilization of abundance. ... . 


Message of President Roosevelt 


In concluding the Conference, President 
Roosevelt, of the United States, addressed 
the delegates in a special session at the 
White House. Paying tribute to the I.L.0. 
he said that when the world struggle was over 
it would continue to play its part “formulat- 
ing those social policies upon which the 
permanence of peace will so much depend”. 
“The essence of our struggle’, he went on, 
“is that all men shall be free. There can be 
no real freedom for the common man with- 
out enlightened social policies. Your 
concern is the concern of all democratic 
peoples.” 

In America they were beginning to feel the 
pinch of war, and workers in several indus- 
tries had been switched over to producing air- 
craft or tanks for Britain, Russia, or China, 
and tens of thousands of automobile workers 
would have to be shifted to other jobs so 
that copper might “carry its deadly message 
from the mills of Connecticut Valley to 
Hitler”. Still, they had not made any sub- 
stantial sacrifices, and they could not grasp the 
full extent of the sacrifices made in China, 
Russia, Britain, and the overrun countries. 
The most heroic of all had been the struggle 
of the common men and women of Europe 
from Norway to Greece, and “so far as we 
in the United States are concerned, that 
struggle shall not be in vain.” He went on:— 

“The people of this country insist on their 
right to join the common defence. To be 
sure, there are still some misguided among us 
—thank God, they are but few—both indus- 
trialists and leaders of labour, who place 
personal advantage above the welfare of their 
nation. . .. They do not represent the great 
mass of workers and employers. The American 
people have made an unlimited commitment 
that there shall be a free world..... The 
American workman has got to be convinced 
that the defence of the democracies is his 


defence. Some of you have told this Con- 
ference. . . . . how all you have struggled 
for . . . . is being obliterated by the bar- 
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barians. To replace the Nazi workers shipped 
to the front. . Germany has imported 
about 2 million foreign civilian labourers. 
They have changed the occupied countries 
into great slave areas for the Nazi rulers. 
Berlin is the principal slave market of the 
world.” 

After declaring that the American worker 
had no illusions about the fate which awaited 
him if Hitler won, the President considered 
that the “choice of realism” in the present 
situation is “in terms of three shifts daily.” 

But they must never forget the goal which 
was beyond victory; this war, like the last, 
would produce nothing but destruction unless 
they prepared for the future now, and planned 
for the better world they aimed to build. 
There must be more abundant life for the 
masses in all countries. There were so many 
millions who had never been adequately fed 
or clothed. By undertaking to provide a 
decent standard of living for these millions 
the free peoples could furnish employment for 
every man and woman who sought a job. 
They were already engaged in surveying the 
immediate post-war requirements of the world 
—not to provide temporary remedies, but to 
achieve permanent cures; social and economic 
problems were not separate watertight com- 
partments in the international any more than 
in the national sphere. Economic policy was 
merely a means for achieving social objectives. 

He concluded by quoting the Atlantic 
Charter, and said the I.L.0. would be an in- 
valuable instrument for peace in its planning 
of international action to carry its terms into 
effect. 


Canadian Participation 


The Canadian delegation actively partici- 
pated in the Conference. Its members served 
on the various committees and sub-committees 
designated to deal with the agenda. In addi- 
tion some members of the delegation were 
appointed to serve on the Governing Body. 
The government delegate on the Governing 
Body is Dr. Bryce M. Stewart, Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, with Dr. Alfred Rive, First 
Secretary, Department of External Affairs, as 
substitute. 

Representing the Employers on the Govern- 
ing Body is W. C. Coulter, Chairman of 
Industrial Relations Committee of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, while Tom 
Moore, president of the Trades and Labour 
Congress, is the Workers’ representative. 

Leading the Canadian delegation at the 
Conference was the Hon. Norman A. McLarty, 
then Minister of Labour, and now Secretary 
of State. In the course of his address during 
the discussion on the report of the Acting 
Director, the Hon. Mr. McLarty stated:— 


International co-operation is one of the lead- 
ing principles of the Atlantic Charter. This 
fundamental agreement between the democracies 
is of great importance and justifies our hope 
for the future. Notwithstanding—I say this on 
my own responsibility—I wonder again and 
again whether, even in those circles which sup- 
port the ideas of the Atlantic Charter whole- 
heartedly, the conviction is as strong as_ it 
should be that the only solution for the period 
ahead of us—the only possibility to prevent a 
new worldwide disaster—is elaborate, intensive 
international co-operation under the auspices 
of authoritative bodies in order to stabilize as 
much as possible our extremely dynamic econ- 
omic life. 

Before long, the problems of social security 
and unemployment will become, more than ever, 
the centre of general interest in social policy. 
There is ample reason to fear that, immediately 
after the war ends, almost all Governments will 
be confronted with these problems in their 
crudest form. Temporarily, new difficulties will 
be added to old ones. The prospect of such over- 
whelming difficulties is not only a subject for 
theoretical and statistical treatises; what is 
needed now is to draft a series of practical 
plans. 


Mr. Tom Moore, speaking during the same 
discussion at another session, pointed out that 
he represented organized workers in Canada 
who early sensed the menace of aggression and 
pledged their support against the challenge of 
the axis countries. He emphasized the seri- 
ousness of production loss caused by indusirial 
accidents, and observed :— 


I would like to add to what the Director (in 
his report) says that while Governments can do 
much by the enforcement of factory inspection— 
prevention of excessive hours of work and simi- 
lar measures—the greater responsibility for pre- 
vention of this enormous waste lies generally 
with employers and employees. It is they who 
can maintain plant safety by what we refer to as 
“good housekeeping”. Green hands should not 
be put to work on intricate machines without 
instruction and_ efficient supervision. And 
regard should be had to all those other things— 
bad lighting, poor sanitation, ete—which pro- 
duce fatigue. To prevent accidents is a far 
greater contribution to national defence than 
any steps to suppress strikes by the arbitrary 
authority of the State. Even a country at war 
cannot afford to avoid its obligation to main- 
tain and where possible improve the social 
security of the citizens, and I wish to commend 
the Acting Director for his chapter on this 
subject. i 


In conclusion he drew attention to the post- 
war rehabilitation plans already adopted in 
Canada, but considered that this was only the 
beginning of the tasks ahead. “The Director 
has pointed the way,” he stated, “and it is our 
duty to examine the possibility of fulfilling 
our responsibilities for national planning for 
the post-war period and for co-ordinating 
these as an international entity. For this pur- 
pose, the I.L.0. must be given our unqualified 
support and made our instrument of inter- 
national planning for the future.” 


Mr. John W. Bruce, adviser to the Canadian 
Workers’ delegate, in speaking on the resolu- 
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tion concerning post-war reconstruction, in 
part, stated :— 

It will require more than pious resolutions or 
declarations of faith when we face the absorbing 
into civil-life of our returning warriors, and the 
adjusting of our social and industrial conditions 
to make provision for absorbing those who have 
been displaced by the closing down of the war 
industries, and the making of provision for the 
employment of those semi-skilled and partially- 
trained workers who cannot be placed upon the 
industrial scrap heap. 


We must work with a purpose; that the 
vision of a new and better world, as envisaged 
by the workers, shall not be dimmed by the 
failure of Governments to implement their 
promises. Having found the means during the 
war period for the effective employment of men 
and women, old and young, it would be intoler- 
able to have to again experience mass unemploy- 
ment with its attendant misery and poverty 
when we secure a final victory and peace. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Conference 


The resolutions adopted by the Conference 
were featured not only by declarations dealing 
with the immediate urgency of concentrating 
and co-ordinating the efforts of the free 
peoples to defeat the present challenge to 
civilization but also dealt with the aftermath 
of the war and its social and economic prob- 
lems. 


Linking these two objectives, one adopted 
resolution declared that “the victory of the 
free peoples in the war against totalitarian 
aggression is an indispensable condition of the 
attainment of the ideals of the International 
Labour Organization” and expressed the need 
for advanced planning of a post-war program 
to attain those ideals. This resolution called 
for the feeding of peoples in need, reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated countries, supply and 
transportation of raw materials and capital 
equipment, restoration of economic activity, 
reopening of trade outlets, resettlement of 
workers and their families under conditions of 
freedom and security, changing over of indus- 
try to the needs of peace, maintenance of em- 
ployment and the raising of labour standards. 
Finally the resolution delineated the pattern 
to be followed by the I.L.O. in making its 
contribution to this program. 


The Conference gave unanimous approval 
to a resolution—presented by the delegates of 
twenty nations, including the United States, 
Mexico and other Latin-American countries— 
which, paying tribute to the courage of “the 
brave peoples fighting against the most savage 
barbarians history has ever known,” declared 
that “it is only the victory of free nations the 
world over, which are fighting for democracy 
and for the maintenance of the inalienable 
rights of man, which can save the world from 
hopeless chaos.” 
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Affirming support of the Atlantic Charter, 
with special reference to its economic and 
social principles, the Conference, by resolution, 
requested that “the fullest use be made of the 
machinery and experience of the International 
Labour Organization in giving effect to those 
principles” and pledged “the full co-operation 
of the International Labour Organization in 
their implementation.” 

Another resolution adopted, introduced by 
a group of Latin-American delegates, stressed 
the dislocations produced by the war in the 
economy of South America and urged the 
I.L.0. to set up a permanent commission for 
the period of the war for the purpose of 
encouraging a common policy with regard to 
the exchange of goods between the countries 
of North and South America. 

The Conference emphasized the necessity of 
minimum wage laws and a rational mobiliza- 
tion of the resources of large agricultural 
countries as a means of promoting greater 
social justice for the workers. 

Representatives of the A.F. of L. and C.1.0. 
united in support of a resolution urging that 
“representative and responsible spokesmen of 
workers and employers acting jointly with 
their governments” be included in agencies set 
up by public authorities charged with the 
planning and application of policies which 
directly or indirectly affect the interest of 
workers and employers. 

The resolution was sponsored by Robert J. 
Watt, international representative of the A.F. 
of L., and was supported by Frank Grillo, 
representing the C.1.0. It was approved 
unanimously. | 

The Conference adopted a program of policy 
(comprised in three resolutions) which declared 
that the collaboration which was the purpose 
of the I.L.0. was possible only under con- 
ditions of freedom of organization both for 
workers and employers and of free collective 
bargaining between those groups through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing. 

At one of the sessions the delegations of 
Poland, Greece, Czechoslovakia, and Yugo- 
slavia signed a declaration announcing the 
formation of a bloc of those nations to serve 
as a basis after the war for a confederation of 
peoples from the Baltic to the Aegean who 
would work as a unit for common political, 
economic, and social objectives. 


TEXT OF RESOLUTIONS 
World Textile Office 


The Conference of Representatives of Mem- 
bers of the International Labour Organization, 
(1) Requests the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to begin immediately the 
preparation of a definite scheme for the estab- 
lishment under the aegis of the International 
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Labour Organization of a World Textile Office, 
based on the tripartite principle, to be responsi- 
ble for the international organization of eco- 
nomic and social measures to secure prosperity 
and social justice in the textile industry; 

(2) Authorizes the Director of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office to initiate consultations 
with all parties concerned to the fullest extent 
which circumstances permit with a view to such 
a scheme being put into effect with a minimum 
of delay after the termination of hostilities. 


Appreciation of Director’s Efforts 


Whereas, whilst it is impossible under present 
circumstances to assess the importance for the 
future of humanity of the work of the Director- 
ate of the International Labour Organization 
in difficulties as serious as those which the 
Organization has overcome since June 1940, the 
States Members owe a special debt of gratitude 
for the fact that the life, the undying spirit, 
and the freedom of action of the Organization 
itself have been preserved, so that the most 
appropriate instrument for achieving social 
justice has been safeguarded; 

Whereas in carrying out this task the heaviest 
responsibility has fallen on, and the greatest 
success has been achieved by, the last Director, 
Mr. John G. Winant, to whom this Conference, 
possible thanks to his efforts, owes an explicit 
declaration of gratitude; and 

Whereas the present personal task of Mr. 
Winant, in representing in two great democra- 
cies the Roosevelt-Churchill doctrine of the 
freedom of the world, known as the “Atlantic 
Charter,” implies a collaboration in the work 
of this Conference as important as if he were 
present in person; 

The Conference of the International Labour 
Organization declares its gratitude to Mr. 
Winant, former Director of the International 
Labour Office, for his success in preserving the 
life, spirit and freedom of action of the Organi- 
zation and expresses to him its warmest and 
most hearty sympathy in his present duties. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


Whereas the victory of the free peoples in 
the war against totalitarian aggression is an 
indispensable condition of the attainment of the 
is of the International Labour Organization; 
an 

Whereas the close of the war must be fol- 
lowed by immediate action, previously planned 
and arranged, for the feeding of peoples in need, 
for the reconstruction of the devastated coun- 
tries, for the provision and transportation of 
raw materials and capital equipment necessary 
for the restoration of economic activity, for the 
reopening of trade outlets, for the resettlement 
of workers and their families under circum- 
stances in which they can work in freedom and 
security and hope, for the changing over of 
industry to the needs of peace, for the main- 
tenance of employment, and for the raising of 
standards of living throughout the world; and 

Whereas the accomplishment of these pur- 
poses will require the “fullest collaboration be- 
tween all nations in the economic field”; and 

Whereas such collaboration will set tasks of 
organization and administration calling for the 
highest ability and for the most sympathetic 
understanding of the needs of peoples; and 

Whereas the International Labour Organi- 
zation, which possesses the confidence of the 
free peoples and includes in its structure the 
representatives of workers and employers, is 
for these reasons peculiarly fitted to take part 
in this work in such a way as to minimize mis- 
understanding and unrest and to promote a 
stable and enduring peace: 


The Conference of the International Labour 
Organization 


Requests the Governing Body: 


(a) to transmit this resolution forthwith to 
the Governments of all Member States, to call 
their attention to the desirability of associating 
the International Labour Organization with the 
planning and application of measures of recon- 
struction, and to ask that the International 
Labour Organization be represented in any 
Peace or Reconstruction Conference following 
the war; 

(b) to suggest to the Governments of the 
Member States that they should, if they have 
not already done so, set up representative 
agencies for the study of the social and eco- 
nomic needs of the post-war world and that such 
agencies should consult with the appropriate 
organs of the International Labour Organiza- 
tion; 

(c) to set up from its own membership a 
small tripartite committee, instructed to study 
and prepare (i) measures of reconstruction and 
(ii) emergency measures to deal with unem- 
ployment, which should be empowered to enlist 
the assistance of technically qualified experts 
and authorized to co-operate with governmental, 
inter-governmental and private agencies engaged 
in similar studies and with those agencies whose 
present activities in the social and economic 
field affect the conditions ‘under which post- 
war programs will be carried out; 

(d) to make full use of such existing organs 
of the International Labour Organization as the 
International Public Works Committee, the Per- 
manent Agricultural Committee, the Permanent 
Committee on Migration for Settlement, and the 
Joint Maritime Commission, and from time to 
time to make such modifications in the com- 
position of these agencies, and to set up such 
new agencies, as may be needed to meet the 
responsibilities implied in this resolution; 

(e) to direct the program of work of the 
International Labour Office to fulfil the purposes 
of this resolution; and 

(f) to report on the subject matter of this 
resolution to the next and subsequent meetings 
of the International Labour Conference so that 
the International Labour Organization shall be 
in a position to give authoritative expression 
to the social objectives confided to it, in the 
rebuilding of a peaceful world upon the basis 
of “improved labour standards, economic ad- 
vancement and social security”. 


Regulation of Mercantile Marine 


Whereas seafarers have made many sacrifices 
and shown great devotion to duty; and 

Whereas the international character of ship- 
ping will become even more pronounced after 
the war than before; and 

Whereas a speedy and satisfactory regulation 
of the economic and social position of seamen 
is therefore imperative for the future develop- 
ment of the shipping industry: 

The Conference of the International Labour 
Organization authorizes the Director of the 
International Labour Office 

(a) to consult all interested organizations, 
institutions and individuals in order that at 
the end of the war plans will be available for 
the immediate regulation of economic and social 
conditions in the mercantile marine; and 

(6) to consult the Joint Maritime Commis- 
sion regarding the desirability of the inclusion 
therein of Government representatives. 


Provision for Next Conference 


The Conference of the International Labour 
Organization places it on record for the informa- 
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tion of the Governing Body that the members 
of the present Conference advise that the next 
session of the International Labour Conference 
may be held outside of Geneva if circumstances 
should so require. 


Atlantic Charter 


Whereas by the Atlantic Charter the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America and the 
Prime Minister of the United Kingdom have 
announced eight common principles in the 
national policies of their respective Govern- 
ments on which they base their hopes for the 
better future of the world; and 

Whereas these principles have been ‘approved 
by all the Allied Governments; and 

Whereas the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth of these 
principles are as follows:— 


“Fourth, they will endeavour, with due 
respect for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all States, great or 
small, victor or vanquished, of access, on equal 
terms, to the trade and to the raw materials 
of the world which are needed for their econ- 
omic prosperity. 

Fifth, they desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the econ- 
omic field with the object of securing for all 
improved labour standards, economic advance- 
ment and social security. 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Nazi tyranny, they hope to see established 
a peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries, and which will afford assurance 
that all the men in all the lands may live out 
their lives in freedom from fear and want.” 


and 

Whereas the Constitution of the International 
Labour Organization proclaims that a lasting 
peace “can be established only if it is based on 
social justice”; 

The Conference of the International Labour 
Organization endorses the aforementioned prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter, requests that the 
fullest use be made of the machinery and 
experience of the International Labour Organi- 
zation in giving effect to these principles, and 
pledges the full co-operation of the International 
Labour Organization in their implementation. 

Regional Office of Hconomic Information 

hereas the Convention establishing the 
Regional Office of Economic Information and 
Studies set up by the Regional Conference of 
River Plate Countries, in January 1941, pro- 
vides that that Office should co-ordinate its 
researches with those undertaken by the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and such work could 
be most useful for securing improvement in 
the economic and social conditions of the 
American States: 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to instruct the International Labour Office to 
give its support to the Regional Office of HEcon- 
omic Information and Studies and to collaborate 
in its work. 

Support Free Peoples 


The Conference of the International Labour 
Organization, meeting in New York from the 
27th October to 5th November and attended 
by delegates from forty nations, 

Having received the reports of the repre- 
sentatives from the countries occupied by the 
Axis armies, 

Notes that in all the countries occupied by 
these armies freedom of association has been 
suppressed, as well as all other democratic 
rights and liberties; 


Expresses its deepest sympathy with the 
millions of human beings in China, Great 
Britain, Russia and on the continent of Hurope 
on whom the Axis war machine has _ inflicted 
indescribable sufferings and who are living at 
the present time in the most acute moral and 
material distress. 

The Conference solemnly declares that it is 
only the victory of free nations the world over, 
who are fighting for democracy and for the 
maintenance of the inalienable rights of man, 
which can save the world from hopeless chaos. 
_The Conference expresses its warmest admira- 
tion and profound gratitude to the brave peoples 
who are fighting against the most savage bar- 
barians that history has ever known, and thus 
saving mankind from complete defeat; by their 
heroic resistance these free men and women have 
not only saved the world from defeat but have 
also laid the foundations for the victory of 
democracy which can alone guarantee social 
progress and freedom. 

The Conference urges all free peoples to con- 
tribute to the uttermost limit of their power 
for the victory of China, Great Britain, Russia 
and their Allies by supplying all the arms which 
their industry can produce. 

The Conference insists that, after having 
made sure of victory, the most important task 
for the democracies will be to establish the 
principles of economic co-operation which should 
be laid down between all the nations of the 
world; it is important that a start should be 
made immediately with the study of the econ- 
omic conditions which will make social progress 
possible, so that, when victory has been won, 
the free nations will be ready to face the great 
task of reconstruction in order that the bless- 
ings of peace on earth and good will among men 
may become real and universal. 


Promotion of Hxport Trade 


Whereas restrictions imposed upon export 
trade between certain American countries un- 
questionably represent a danger for industry 
and trade, which ‘run the risk of being par- 
alysed with the consequence of causing inevitable 
unemployment among large numbers of workers, 
creating thereby a serious internal situation in 
the countries concerned; 

Whereas all American countries wish to ex- 
port the maximum possible of their products 
and this would represent a more practical and 
effective collaboration in the present difficult 
period; 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
to take appropriate steps, and to consider the 
appointment of a committee for the purpose of 
encouraging the exchange of goods between the 
countries indicated above. 


Attainment of Greater Social Justice 


Whereas physiological data prove that there 
is inadequate nutrition of workers in various 
countries which are Members of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization; 

The Conference emphasizes the necessity for 
the promulgation of laws where necessary fixing 
minimum rates of wages in order to ensure to 
the workers the means of satisfying the essential] 
requirements of human beings who undertake 
their work in the conditions and with the 
exigencies of our present civilization; 

Considers also that it is indispensable for 
countries which have extensive territory in 
relation to the number of their inhabitants to 
undertake agrarian reforms which will permit 
of a rational mobilization of their agricultural 
and pastoral riches and the proper satisfaction 
of aspirations or greater social justice for the 
workers. 
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Representation in Defence Effort 


Whereas workers and employers of any 
country are so vital to the production and gen- 
eral mobilization and defence effort of any 
nation; and 

Whereas wisdom and justice both dictate that 
the workers and employers of each country 
should by virtue of their importance to these 
efforts be accorded a voice in the determination 
of their economic and social interests; 

The Conference recommends that in agencies 
set up by public authority which include among 
their functions the planning and application of 
public policies which directly or indirectly 
affect the interest of workers and employers, the 
policymaking and administrative agencies should 
include representative and responsible spokes- 


men of workers and employers acting jointly 


with their Governments. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE CON- 
FERENCE ON THE REPORT OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON COLLABORATION 


I 


The Conference 


(1) Recognizes the universal and permanent 
importance for all nations of effective collabora- 
tion between the public authorities and workers’ 
organizations and employers’ organizations, 
which occupy a place of increasing prominence 
in economic and social developments; 

(2)Underlines the special importance of such 
collaboration— 


(a) during the present war, because the suc- 
cess of the military operations largely 
depends on the result of the battle of pro- 
duction which will be won by the de- 
mocracies only by the complete collabora- 
tion between the workers and the em- 
ployers in the work of national defence; 
after victory, for the transition from 
war economy to peace economy and for 
the economic and social reconstruction of 
the world, which will be of interest to all 
countries, belligerent and neutral, and 
which will call for a gigantic and co- 
ordinated effort on the part of the public 
authorities, workers and employers; 

(3) Declares that real collaboration is possible 
only within the framework of democratic politi- 
cal institutions which guarantee the freedom of 
association of workers and employers; 

(4) Affirms that the application of the prin- 
ciple of collaboration requires that in law and 
in fact— 

(a) the right of industrial organizations to 
represent workers and employers should 
be recognized by the State; 

(b) the workers’ and employers’ organizations 
should recognize each other’s right to 
represent workers and employers respect- 
ively; 


(db) 


(5) Recognizes that methods of collaboration 
vary with place, social pattern, prior experience, 
temperament and custom, from country to country 
and within the experience of a single nation, as 
is illustrated by the variety and adaptability of 
practices in countries dealing with similar situa- 
tions which have been reported in the discus- 
sions of the Conference, and that positive results 
can best be assured by development along the 
lines of national experience, always provided 
that collaboration is based on the principles 
enunciated above and subject to the funda- 
mental necessity for full participation of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations through 
representatives of their own designation being 
fully assured. 


II 


Whereas it is the desire of this Conference 
to secure that the International Labour Organi- 
zation render the greatest possible service in 
extending the practice of collaboration, both 
in emergency organization and in the field of 
permanent industrial and economic organiza- 
tion, 

The Conference 

(1) Requests the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to take steps to 
ensure the fullest use of the resources of the 
Organization for— 


(a) the exchange between Governments and 
organizations of workers and employers 
of information concerning both war-time 
and permanent machinery of collaboration 
so as to facilitate its widest develop- 
ments, and 


aiding interested countries to make use 
in their machinery for emergency in- 
dustrial and economic organization of the 
most suitable methods of collaboration in 
the field under consideration; 


(0) 


(2) Urges the Governments to provide the 
Office not only with a record of structural 
developments, but with adequate information 
on the operation of the machinery of collabora- 
tion, both where it is successful and where it 
falls short of achieving its purpose, so as to 
permit comparative analysis. 


III 


Whereas the question of methods of collabora- 
tion between the public authorities, workers’ 
organizations and employers’ organizations is 
very complex and it has been impossible on the 
present occasion, owing to shortness of time, to 
proceed to a detailed discussion of its many 
aspects, 

The Conference requests the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office to place the 
question on the agenda of the next Conference. 
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PRICES IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1940* 


i HE movement of prices as indicated by 
the official figures available for the 
various countries was in the main upward 
during the year continuing the advance which 
commenced with the outbreak of war. Whole- 
sale prices declined somewhat in Canada and 
the United States during the first half of the 
year but more than recovered the loss in the 
second half. In Great Britain there was an 
increase of about 23 per cent during the year, 
in Switzerland 22 per cent, New Zealand 12 per 
cent, South Africa 7 per cent, Canada 3 per 
cent and in the United States one per cent. 
In retail prices and the cost of living the 
advance in Great Britain during the year was 
about 12 per cent, New Zealand 5 per cent, 
Canada 4 per cent and the United States about 
one per cent. 


Movement of Retail Prices and Cost 
of Living in Canada During 1940 


The following statement on the movement 
of the new official index number of the cost 
of living for Canada is from a bulletin recently 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Living Costs in Canada, 1940. 

“The Dominion Bureau of Statistics cost of 
living index for Canada advanced from 103-8 
for December, 1939, to 108-0 for December, 
1940. This increase of 4 per cent was mainly 
concentrated in the latter half of the year 
when prices for clothing, home furnishings, 
foods, and coal showed appreciable advances. 

“The December, 1940, living cost index was 
7-1 per cent above the corresponding index 
for August, 1939, and materially above the 
minor peak of 102-9 recorded in November, 
1937. However, it remained far below levels 
of 1929 and 1930 when annual average cost 
of living indexes were 121-7 and 120-8 re- 
spectively. Living costs in these years were 
representative of the period from 1922 to 1930. 

“A Dominion index of retail food prices 
advanced 4-2 per cent during 1940. This 
movement occurred between June and Decem- 
ber, following a slight decline in the first half 
of the year. The December, 1940, food price 
index of 109-1 compared with earlier indexes 
of 103-8 in June and 104-7 in December, 1939. 
Butter, eggs, and meats were mainly responsible 
for the rise in the food group. The autumn 
seasonal increase in egg prices was slightly 


* The Dominion Bureau of Statistics issues reports on 
prices with comprehensive figures, as follows: weekly, 
Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices (Canada); monthly, 
Prices and Price Indexes (Canada); quarterly, Price 
Movements in other Countries; annually, Prices and 
Price Indexes (Canada and other countries). 
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greater than in 1939, and December, 1940, 
butter prices were about 8 per cent above 
corresponding 1939 levels. Late summer ad- 
vances in the retail price index for meats were 
partially cancelled by declines in the final 
three months, leaving the December, 1940, 
index for meats only 3-9 per cent above the 
corresponding December, 1939, index. One of 
the few important foods to record a net decline 
for 1940 was potatoes. A December, 1940, 
index for potatoes was 10-9 per cent lower 
than the December, 1939, figure. 

“Higher prices for coal and coke carried the 
Dominion index for fuel and lighting up from 
105-4 in December, 1939, to 108-5 in Decem- 
ber, 1940. This group index was one of the 
few which was not substantially lower in 
1940 than in 1929 and 1930. 

“A Dominion index for rents of wage-earner 
family dwellings increased moderately from 
104-4 at the end of 1939 to 107-7 at the end 
of 1940. Control of rentals in areas most 
affected by the war effort minimized variations 
in regional movements. 

“Clothing price increases in 1940 were sharper 
than those in any other principal budget group, 
and the December, 1940, index of 113-5 for 
clothing was 9-9 per cent above the correspond- 
ing index for December, 1939. Men’s clothing 
was more affected than other groups due to 
the greater importance of wool in its manu- 
facture. The advance in footwear prices was 
less than 5 per cent. 

“The broad group of home furnishings and 
services, including furniture, hardware, bedding, 
floor coverings, etc., advanced 6-3 per cent 
during 1940 which was a greater than average 
rise. Bedding and floor coverings recorded 
the sharpest increases in this group, but ad- 
vances in other sections were fairly general. 

“Miscellaneous living needs showed less 
change on the average, than other groups com- 
mented on above. The increase of less than 
one per cent in the miscellaneous index during 
1940 was influenced by higher costs for 
tobacco.” 

Table I gives the new official index for 
Canada on the base average prices in the 
period 1935 to 1939 as 100 issued by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics. Monthly and annual 
figures are given for the six years 1935 to 
1940 inclusive. Table II gives the index of the 
cost of living in Canada by years for the period 
1913 to 1940. For the period 1913 to 1934 
the former series, on the base average prices 
in 1926 as 100, was converted to the base 
average prices in the period 1935 to 1939 as 100. 
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TABLE I.—DOMINION BUREAU OF ee NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 


Average prices in 1935-1939 =100 














Fuel and : Home Miscel- 
Food Rent ° Clothing eae ie Total 
Month and Year Tades Fades as fades Eee paeae Trades 

92-2 93-7 102-9 97-9 95-0 98-9 95-6 

93-7 93-7 102-9 97-9 95-1 98-9 96-1 

93-5 93-7 102-8 97-9 95-0 98-9 96-0 

92-7 93-7 102-9 97-9 95-0 98-9 95-8 

92-5 93-7 99-3 97-9 95-1 98-9 95-5 

92-5 93-7 98-8 97-8 95-1 98-9 95-4 

93-5 93-7 98-8 97-8 95-0 98-7 95-7 

94-5 93-7 99-6 97-8 95-0 98-7 96-1 

95-6 93-7 99-6 97-4 96-1 98-7 96-5 

October: THe dec yis EE ee 97-2 95-0 100-7 97-4 96-1 98-5 97-2 

INOVOTNIGET fino cng cc shee sc noes 98-2 95-0 101-4 97-4 96-1 98-5 97-6 

WDeCemMpOR covet ce oe teyaceiea ae ee 98-7 95-0 101-5 97-3 96-6 98-5 97-8 

BE Eigse ee 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 

JANUATY LLRs ee ee ce tee 98-5 95-0 102-0 97-3 96-5 98-8 97-8 

Repruany-t3is. WHI: se the. GALT. 7 97-6 95-0 102-2 97-3 96-4 99-1 97-6 

Marche @ ii). § ohana ele ee aaa 97-1 95-0 102-6 98-5 97-1 99-1 97-7 

DAT, Skee caer sae tN ee 94-6 95-0 102-3 98-5 97-1 99-2 96-9 

Misiyooat ) «ere. eu ENS «ye. Meee tess: 94-7 96-3 102-3 98-5 97-0 99-2 97-2 

SUCH SN eere eek Lode ee 94-8 96-3 100-7 99-5 97-2 99-2 97-2 

Duty. al ae SORTS eer een ee. ee 97-7 96-3 100-7 99-5 97-2 99-1 98-1 

Augustimadiend Rast suede be dee 99-0 96-3 100-6 99-5 97-1 99-1 98-5 

September akacthticatie eaeien ee 99-6 96-3 101-0 99-5 97-3 99-1 98-7 

OCtODer irs. en ce ee eee 99-5 97-2 101-2 99-5 97-3 99-0 98-9 

Nowe Derm: bye eee eerie: Sake 100-1 97-2 101-4 99-5 97-3 99-0 99-1 

December tin apiacetinn. « 5t aol 100-0 97-2 101-4 100-0 98-5 99-1 99-2 

Year.. eee en canoe 97-8 96-1 101-8 $9-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 

VAMUAEY crc cision cree ee 100-3 97-2 99-9 100-0 98-9 99-6 99-4 

IHGDLUATY asec. eRe ee ee 100-4 97-2 100-0 100-0 98-8 99-8 99-4 

Marchi oan uerhink eiues sere eee 99-9 97-2 99-9 100-4 100-4 99-8 99-5 

ADI etree cbrae nese aie oats Meee 100-6 97-2 99-9 100-4 100-5 99-9 99-7 

MAY cb Me sige nce iatitee eee ene ete 101-4 100-3 99-4 100-4 100-5 99-9 100-5 

ARITSTe eee aes UO Sa MR MORRO 8 101-8 100-3 97-3 101-6 102-1 100-0 100-8 

CL ILU S iecamgt Gl c Pel  e h-tsnrden p neg 103-7 100-3 97-2 101-6 102-1 100-3 101-5 

Avioist:. Ss HERS. LOL RE 105-6 100-3 97-9 101-6 102-1 100-3 102-1 

September. 62. bulk. kcns Seren ee 105-7 100-3 97-9 101-8 103-1 100:3 102-3 

Octobertr ot. eae ne ee eRe Cee 106-5 102-1 98-7 101-8 103-1 100°3 102-9 

106-4 102-1 99-0 101-8 103-0 100-3 102-9 

105-6 102-1 99-6 101-8 103-0 100-2 102-6 

103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 

104-4 102-1 98-1 101-8 103-1 101-2 102-4 

103-9 102-1 98-1 101-8 103-1 101-2 102°3 

105-7 102-1 98-4 101-3 102-9 101-2 102-8 

105-9 102-1 98-4 101-3 102-8 101-2 102-8 

103-6 103-8 97-9 101-3 102-8 101-2 102-4 

104-1 103-8 96-8 101-3 102-3 101-2 102-4 

104-7 103-8 96-7 101-3 102-3 101-2 102-6 

106-2 103-8 96-9 101-3 102-3 101-3 103-1 

103-1 103-8 97-1 100-8 101-9 101-3 102-1 

(OCTOBER ard asda ccecoaee alae ote 102-0 103-4 97-6 100-8 101-9 101-2 101-7 

November seen. Stee ete oes 101-5 103-4 98-0 100-8 101-9 101-2 101-5 
December... seser ne yey... ONE! a8 100-5 103-4 98-0 100-2 101-7 101-2 101-1 - 

Year.. ee a OS 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-2 102-2 

JaNUATYy qh. cree Oe ee 99-9 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 101-1 

IBCDTUATY «ccs eens ieee cee 98-7 103-4 101-0 100-2 101-7 101-1 100-7 

Nar chiles sta amore ois. s seen ae 98-5 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-2 101-1 100-6 

Aprile ai teased ae Ae see sane 98-3 103-4 100-4 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 

INT a Wark second oeteteret too anecuecsy< steragers 98-2 103-8 100-2 99-9 101-1 101-4 100-6 

JUS: See ey ae ae a ce mee 98-1 103-8 99-8 100-1 101-0 101-3 100-5 

Julies shes wtar® we eersouy dabaremn ners 99-0 108-8 99-3 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 

PAM OUBSUycn stings oot tele t) cars adap ceah atone y aN 99-3 103-8 99-0 100-1 100-9 101-3 100-8 

Beptemberds,... a eaetcs. Hee ace 99-4 103-8 98-9 99-6 100-8 101-3 100-8 

OGEODSE. cia os teeter a0 Soule ne oer 106-3 104-4 104-4 99-6 101-0 101-7 103-5 

November soa esccnk ere eee 107-1 104-4 105-3 99-6 101-0 101-9 103-8 

Decemberts... Aya yok «See ee 104-7 104-4 105-4 103-3 104-1 102-0 103-8 

Year.. TO tL de 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 

JANUS ee ee ee 104°5 104-4 105-5 103-3 104-3 101-8 103-8 

HG DIUATV horn sckitd ia ies 6 cree 104:5 104-4 105-8 103-3 104-3 101-9 103-8 

11 9 ee Sra es) 3 104-8 104-4 105-7 107-8 105-9 101-9 104-6 

Aprile Sat oee: te ee ee 104-8 104-4 105-9 107-8 106-1 101-8 104-6 

MAY We cana Se op hewcat ae cae bia me a 104-4 106-9 106-1 107-8 106-2 101-8 104-9 

JUNO.” Rodccstes tiger me ee 103-8 106-9 106-0 109-1 106-5 101-8 104-9 

VUE Oe SO RI, PO Be 105-3 106-9 107-9 109-1 106-9 102-2 105-6 

SATS US Tees BAM Boag hucteastor’ canon 105-4 106-9 108-4 109-1 106-9 103-0 105-9 

Deptem berets ser nae e Gee eee 105-4 106-9 108-5 112-4 108-9 102-8 106-4 

October BVA. <P e AE A 106-1 107-7 108-0 113-5 109-7 102-8 107-0 

November) asec ® oo tiocit tenet 108-7 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-0 102-8 107-8 

Wecompercceaia. toes aa eee 109-1 107-7 108-5 113-5 110-7 102-8 108-0 

CALS, SROs coats mn 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105-6 





For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1935-1939=100. See table II 
for the figures by years 1913-1940. 


TABLE II— DOMINION BUREAU OF a tee ey NDEs NUMBERS OF THE COST-.OF LIVINGIN CANADA 


Average prices in 1935-1939 =100 


—. Food Rent Home Miscel- Total 
Light Furnishings} laneous 
1K 1) ean = 20 8 iM 8 OS A) a 88-3 74-3 76-9 88-0 70-3 79-7 
1914 Seeman fH Bored. «Avs. aoe: 91-9 72-1 75-4 88-9 70:3 80-0 
1 OTe arerteredinag ate omen seat ear re a t,. 3 92-7 69-9 73°8 96-8 70-9 81-6 
191G. rete. ete Cal, het 103-3 70-6 75-4 110-8 74-5 88-3 
LOTR. cn ie Aatcete, aoe. BR 133-3 75-8 83-8 130-3 81-5 104-5 
TON Site Pacattna Saxes) Seteestoice «See. «i Se 152-8 80-2 92-2 152-3 91-4 118-3 
TQUON Septet. ee. e. Boe eee. 163-3 87-6 100-7 175-1 101-2 130-0 
19202... peti erde-t Aenea taonids Se eotee oe 188-1 100-2 119-9 213-1 110-3 150-5 
TREPAhy. poe aly mesa, och, aR OMI Ui e 143-9 109-2 127-6 123-4 112°5 132-5 
LOZ QEMANIEE, aS as. . toes teaeee ee 121-9 113-7 122-2 147-0 112-5 121-3 
192 Shh BRT ESE REE ON, oreo k e: 122-8 116-6 122-2 145-1 111-7 121-7 
GV er aha. eee” apcrellmepmeteiatat! 5 iy: ka 120-9 117-4 119-2 141-7 109-6 119-5 
5 a ko 82 eo Le od Bi Ge Les ED. 126-3 117-4 116-8 141-3 107°5 120-6 
DG k RR ees es Ay Bn ee eee 133-3 115-9 116-8 139-1 106-1 121-8 
1927. 130-8 114-5 114-4 135-6 105-1 119-9 
TOQSE* eee ed te eee 131-5 117-3 113-2 135-5 104-8 120-5 
REAL) a See ge Oe nce eee day fo eee ee 134-7 119-7 112-6 134-8 105-0 121-7 
IE TM erieds, keith 5 mueis Binetebaien mete Solbavonmnee 131-5 122-7 111-8 130-6 105-4 120-8 
AG SIPER POSED. Pe he eeAE ROR oo cM 103-1 119-4 110-0 114-3 103-3 109-1 
10S Oe. Lae ee Cee. eG. 85-7 109-7 106-8 100-6 100-4 99-0 
NO See er sae ey te Re 84-9 98-6 102-5 93-3 98-2 94-4 
198A RSET eee Peery}. Pee 92-7 93-2 102-1 97-1 97-8 95-6 
1 O23 RS eRRa Ne ae ith arb eert ce rede Zo 0 a 94-6 94-0 100-9 97-6 95-4 98-7 96-2 
ITE See, Aeaeaaleea 4 , atime. Saaleetninag 97-8 96-1 101-5 99-3 97-2 99-1 98-1 
DOS RIE TATE: PTS lay oe 103-2 99-7 98-9 101-4 101-5 100-1 101-2 
1938.0. 5. Sis. Pecan on bee et ices Yh 103-8 103-1 97-7 100-9 102-4 101-1 102-2 
RUSS) se lt. aot, A beet oe eieeeinnetie sear ye, a 100-6 103-8 101-2 100-7 101-4 101-4 101-5 
1940Mer pie ee. oat. Lea! 105-6 106-3 107-1 109-2 107-2 102-3 105:6 


Fuel 
and Clothing 


For the period 1913 to 1934 the former series on the base 1926=100 was converted to the base 1985-1939 =100. 


Retail Commodity Prices 


The retail price of beef averaged higher in 
1940 than in the previous year. The price of 
sirloin steak in December, 1940, was 29-9 
cents per pound as compared with 27-6 in De- 
cember, 19389. The marketing of cattle was 
at a higher level than in the preceding year 
and prices also were considerably higher. 
The marketing of hogs was much higher in 
1940 than in the previous year and the prices 
were somewhat lower. Exports of bacon to 
Great Britain were increased in 1940 over those 
for 1939 and a further increase was indicated 
as a result of a new agreement reached in 
October, 1940, though the prices agreed upon 
were lower. The retail price of fresh leg of 
pork averaged 23-2 cents per pound for 1940 
and 23-7 cents for 1939. The price of breakfast 
bacon was 29-6 cents per pound and 30:6 cents 
respectively for the same years. Lard declined 
gradually during the year from 26 cents in 
December, 1939, to 21 cents at the end of 1940. 

Egg prices were considerably higher in 
November and December, 1940, than for the 
same period in 1939 but differences were not 
great in the other months. Shipments to 
Great Britain were in greater volume than in 
the preceding year. The price of milk was 
unchanged from January to October at an 
average price of 11 cents per quart but in- 
creased fractionally in November when in- 
creases were reported from several cities. 

The production of creamery butter during 
1940 was somewhat less than in the preceding 


year and with the increased consumption stocks 
in storage at the beginning of 1941 were about 
20 per cent lower than at the beginning of 
1940. The price at the beginning of December, 
1940, was 34:9 cents per pound as compared 
with 26:4 cents in July, 32-7 cents for Decem- 
ber, 1939, and 26-1 cents in July, 1939. By 
an order of the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board effective December 27 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1941, page 5) the maximum wholesale 
price of butter of any quality or grade was 
fixed at the wholesale price prevailing in each 
locality for that quality or grade on Decem- 
ber 12. The maximum price was expected to 
apply until toward: the end of the winter 
season when the situation would be reviewed. 


The price of cheese was at a relatively low 
level before the outbreak of war at 21-5 cents 
per pound at the beginning of August and 
September, 1939. By March, 1940, the price 
had risen to 26-5 cents since when there was 
a gradual decline to 23:4 cents in December. 
Exports to Great Britain were in greater 
volume and production increased considerably 
over that for 1939. 


The price of bread was unchanged in the 
average from March to December, 1940, fol- 
lowing a slight advance at the beginning of 
the year from an average of 6-5 cents per 
pound during the last seven months of 1939. 
The price of flour changed little during the year 
at prices slightly higher than in the autumn 
of 1989. The average for 1940 was 3-5 cents 
per pound as compared with 3-1 cents in 1939. 
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When an increase in bread prices was 
threatened following the imposition of a pro- 
cessing tax on wheat of 15 cents per bushel 
equivalent to 70 cents per barrel of flour for 
domestic consumption the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board, effective August 7, ordered “that 
the maximum prices of flour and bread would 
be in the case of bread the prices prevailing 
on July 23, prior to the imposition of the tax 
and in the case of flour the prices of that date 
plus 35 cents per barrel.” (Lasour GAZETTE, 
August, 1940, page 756.) The order, in the 
nature of a standstill order to protect the 
consumers while the effect of the tax was being 
studied, was rescinded on September 6 (LaBour 
GazettE, September, 1940, page 889) when 
after investigation the Board found that the 
average profits indicated from milling flour for 
domestic consumption were less than the 
amount of the levy imposed by the order. As 
the price of the flour with the tax included 
was no higher than during the first four months 
of the year the Board could see no justification 
on that account for an increase in the price 
of bread. 

The only change during the year in the 
price of sugar was an advance in the Dominion 
average from 7-1 cents per pound to 7-5 cents 
after May 1 following an advance of 35 cents 
per 100 pounds in the wholesale price due to 
an increase in the basic price paid to pro- 
ducers through the Canadian Sugar Adminis- 
trator and the United Kingdom Sugar Con- 
troller. 


The 1940 potato crop was reported to be 
about 12 per cent greater than in 1939 when 
the total was somewhat below normal. Some 
decline in prices was recorded in the autumn 
of 1940 when the new crop was marketed. 
The Dominion average price in December, 
1940, was $1.40 per- 100 pounds as compared 


with $1.90 to $1.95 from March to June and 
$1.64 in December, 1939. 

The price of United States anthracite coal 
advanced from an average price of $14.07 per 
ton at the outbreak of war to $14.90 by Decem- 
ber, 1939. Little change in the average was 
recorded during the first five months of 1940. 
By the beginning of July the price had 
advanced to $15.50 per ton and by December 
was $15.76. Factors in the advance since the 
outbreak of war were the premium on United 
States funds, higher prices at the mines and 
the war exchange tax of 10 per cent on imports 
from non-empire countries. The price of 
coke rose from $12.18 per ton in the average 
for January to $12.73 for December. 

Rent for workingmen’s houses rose in a 
number of localities particularly those into 
which there was a movement of people due 
to increased military, industrial, or other 
activity arising chiefly out of the war. The 
powers of the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
were extended by an Order in Council dated 
September 11, to include control over rentals 
(Lasour Gazette, September, 1940, page 889). 
The Board was empowered to fix maximum 
rentals and to appoint local committees in 
designated areas to investigate and adjudicate 
upon local complaints as to housing and 
rentals. On September 24 the Board ordered 
that rental rates in effect in certain designated 
areas on January 2, 1940, be maximum, 
(Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1940, page 995). 
This order affecting 15 localities on October 1 
was extended later to six additional areas. The 
localities in the list for which rental figures 
are published in the Lasour Gazerte affected 
by the original order are, Sydney, New 
Glasgow, Halifax, Thetford Mines, Ottawa, 
Kingston, Windsor, Brandon, Vancouver, 
Victoria and by later order New Westminster, 
Nanaimo and Prince Rupert. 


Cost of Living Index for Canada 


In September, 1940, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics commenced publication of a new 
official index number of the cost of living 
for Canada on the base of average prices in 
the period 1935 to 1939 as 100 in a bulletin 
“An Official Cost of Living Index for Canada”. 
A short description of the index with sum- 
mary tables was published in the Lasour 
GazettE for October, 1940, in a special article. 
Publication of the new index has been con- 
tinued each month since. The figures as to 
the weighting system are now available in 
detail. 

This index constructed by the Bureau in 
consultation with the Department of Labour 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board 
replaces that on the base of prices in 1926 as 
100 formerly published by the Bureau and 


that published by the Department of Labour 
on the base 1913 as 100. 

The latter index based to some extent on 
the weekly cost of a list of staple foods, fuel, 
and rent entering into a family budget for 
which figures were published since 1911, was 
constructed to represent approximately the 
changes in all items including clothing and 
sundries, as well as food, fuel and rent, pend- 
ing a cost of living survey from the results of 
which a complete system of weighting could 
be made. It was designed to show changes in 
the cost of living for workingmen. The cost of 
living index of the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, on the base of prices in 1926 as 100, 
was to measure the general movement of 
retail prices and the cost of living in the 
Dominion as a whole and for comparison with 


other general index numbers such as the index 
for wholesale prices. 

The cost of living survey forming the basis 
of the new index number covered the expendi- 
ture of 1,439 families of wage earners and 
low salaried workers with earnings between 
$450 and $2.500 in the year ended September, 
1938, except in the case of foods for which 
group, the budget quantities were computed 
from weekly records of expenditure secured 
at certain times in 1938 and 1939. A survey 
of this kind had been urged upon the Govern- 
ment by labour and other organizations and 
was in conformity with a recommendation of 
the Conference of British Commonwealth 
Statisticians, held at Ottawa in 1935, that 
surveys should be made in each country of 
the Commonwealth where a cost of living 
enquiry had not been conducted in recent 
years. This action was also in accordance 
with a resolution of a Conference of Official 
Labour Statisticians called by the International 
Labour Office at Geneva in 1925. 

The new index number is constructed by 
calculating the cost in terms of the prices at 
the beginning of each month of a list of com- 
modities and services using quantities for 
each item proportionate to the average annual 
consumption per family ascertained in the cost 
of living survey. For each group of com- 
modities the list includes a number of repre- 
sentative staple articles in common use for 


which reliable and comparative prices can be © 


obtained regularly. Goods which are not avail- 
able every month cannot be included in a 
calculation designed to show monthly changes, 
and some lines of seasonal goods, especially 
in fruits and vegetables, are therefore neces- 
sarily excluded. The list used must, therefore, 
in as far as is possible, include articles which 
show at least the general trend of the prices 
of the goods not included. It is comparatively 
easy to construct a budget of family expen- 
diture representing all varieties of goods avail- 
able at any particular date or season in the 
year and to compare the cost with that on 
the same date in a previous year but such an 
extensive budget, including seasonal goods, 
cannot be made comparable from month to 
month or even at quarterly or half-yearly 
intervals. 


Procedure in Establishing Index Budget 


The following paragraphs as to the purpose 
of the index and the procedure adopted in 
establishing the budget used as a basis for its 
calculation are from a bulletin issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics Living Costs in 
Canada, 1940. 

“This new index of living costs has been 
designed to provide an official record of move- 
ments in the general cost of living of urban 
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wage-earner families in Canada. The budget 
upon which it is based remains unchanged from 
month to month and year to year, taking no 
account of fluctuations in income levels due 
to changes in wages and direct taxation. How- 
ever, it reflects movements in sales taxes which 
affect the cost of items in the budget. It is the 
purpose of the index to measure changes in 
the cost of maintaining a constant budget 
over a considerable period of time. 

“The cost of living index budget has been 
established from expenditure records secured 
especially for this purpose in 1938. The 
Bureau made every effort to ensure that the 
family expenditure records collected in 1938 
came from families which were typical. Before 
the records were obtained a careful study of 
1931 census data was made to discover the 
main characteristics of typical urban families. 
The results of that study led the Bureau to 
concentrate upon securing expenditure records 
from families satisfying the following con- 
ditions: 

1. Husband and wife living in the home 
as joint heads, with from one to five 
children. 

2. Self-supporting during the survey year, 
with family earnings ranging from $450 
to $2,500 during that period. 

3. Living in self-contained dwelling units, 
not sharing either kitchen or bathroom 
facilities with other families. 


“A special preliminary canvass of 12 cities 
chosen for the 1938 survey was made to locate 
families meeting the above requirements. Ap- 
proximately 50,000 homes were visited in this 
preliminary stage of the survey, and from the 
returns sent in by the field staff, the Bureau 
sorted out the families which were satisfactory 
according to the criteria noted above. From 
this list a random group of families was 
approached for complete annual records of 
income and expenditure. Each family pro- 
vided a detailed account of expenditures in 
the year ending September, 1938, and in addi- 
tion kept a journal of individual food pur- 
chases in three separate weeks, the first in 
October—November, 1938, the second in Febru- 
ary, 1939, and the final one in June, 1939. 
The food index budget quantities were com- 
puted from these weekly records. The cities 
included in the 1938 survey were Charlotte- 
town, Halifax, Saint John, Quebec, Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, London, Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Edmonton, and Vancouver. 

“The 1,439 families for which records were 
collected, averaged 4-6 persons, and the ma- 
jority had two. or three children. Family 
earnings in many cases were supplemented by 
other small sources of income, and total family 
incomes between $1,200 and $1,600 were the 
most common. There were approximately two 
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tenant families to every home-owning family, 
and about one family in three operated a 
motor car. The general distribution of living 
expenditures for these families which repre- 
sented all the principal racial groups in Canada 
was as follows: 


URBAN WAGE-EARNER FAMILY ANNUAL LIVING 
EXPENDITURES 
(Year ending September 30, 1938) 


Expenditure | Percentage 
Budget Group Averages Distribution 
$ 
HOO sso ete ross Gees eee 443-0 31-3 
Sheltertey Poe eo ee 269-5 19-1 
Buel.and Wighte.-%.. cise . 26% 90-5 6-4 
Clothing Jv oucte weet: Santis. Meas 165-8 11-7 
Home Furnishings............. 125-7 8-9 
Miscellaneous: ; .....'.. 03ers.» 319-4 22-6 
Pealtin Meee ae ces 60-8 4-3 
Personal’Care. =. J 24)a. eek 23-9 1-7 
‘Transportation:..§04. ess 79-3 5-6 
Recreation oe: . ofr wore ans 82-1 5-8 
afe Insurance. )i2s.. aes. 73°3 5-2 
LOtalee. See eee. 1,413-9* 100-0 


* Directly represented in the index. Other miscellaneous 
outlay brought total family living expenditure to $1,453:8. 


“In selecting a new period to replace 1926, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics had to con- 
sider many types of indexes other than those 
for prices. Employment, industrial production, 
and car loadings were some of the series in- 
volved, and it was difficult to find a recent 
12-month period which would provide a gener- 
ally satisfactory reference level. For both 
prices and industrial production the years 
1935-9 offered a period of rise and fall which 
tended to minimize differences in the base 
levels of various series relative to earlier 
periods. Although prices in the last four 
months of 1939 were affected by the outbreak 
of war, neither prices nor industrial activity 
reacted sufficiently in that interval to affect 
a five-year average materially. The years 
1935-9 provide a base which is representative 
of pre-war conditions, and at the same time 
give a reference level for comparison with 
average conditions obtaining subsequent to 
recovery from the depression from 1929 to 
1933. The 1935-1939 period had previously 
been selected by the United States Central 
Statistical Board for the calculation of revised 
‘index numbers for the United States. 


Composition and Construction of Group 
Indexes 


The index for the food group is calculated 
from the prices of 46 items secured in reports 
for the beginning of each month from about 
1,600 grocers and butchers in 69 cities, both 
chain and independent stores being represented. 
The Dominion average price for each of the 
46 items is multiplied by its appropriate quan- 


tity as shown by the survey and the aggregate 
of these products is divided by the correspond- 
ing aggregate for the base period. 


It is stated that there are two tenant wage- 
earner families for each home-owning wage- 
earner family and the index is made on the 
assumption that housing costs generally are 
reflected in rental trends. Enquiries of rental 
agents are made in May and October in 61 
cities as to the rates for workingmen’s dwell- 
ings, houses, flats and apartments. An index 
for each of these three types of dwellings is 
made and these are combined in the proportion 
of 70 for houses, 15 for flats and 15 for apart- 
ments to give the group index. These pro- 
portions of course would vary from city to 
city. For example in Montreal flats are more 
numerous than other types of dwelling and 
in Toronto houses are the predominant type. 


The index for the fuel and the light group 
is calculated similarly to that for rent, from 
data secured each month, an index being made 
for each of three types of fuel, coal, coke and 
gas as well as for electricity. Wood is not 
included, tests computing fuel indexes with 
and without wood showed only slight differ- 
ences even though it is an important fuel in 
some localities. Account is taken of the differ- 
ent kinds of coal in different areas, the Mari- 
time Provinces burning chiefly Nova Scotia 
coal, Quebec and Ontario mainly British and 
United States anthracite, the Prairie Provinces 
mainly Alberta coal and British Columbia its 
own bituminous coal. Account is also taken 
of the amount of each of the fuels and elec- 
tricity which is typical of consumption in each 
area. The index for coal is made from data 
from 58 cities; the coke index from 26 cities 
in Ontario and Quebec; the gas index 16 cities 
in all parts of the Dominion; and the index 
for electricity includes data from 109 urban 
communities in Canada. The indexes for each 
of the four items are combined to produce 
the index for the group by giving coal a weight 
of 42 per cent, coke 11 per cent, gas 14 per cent’ 
and electricity 33 per cent. 


In the clothing index there are 31 items of 
men’s and women’s wear as well as piece goods 
selected to reflect changes in clothing prices 
and to represent the basic materials used in 
clothing in about the same proportions as they 
would appear in a complete clothing budget. 
Some of the items chosen form only a small 
part of a complete clothing budget but are 
useful in measuring the trend of clothing 
prices because of their standard manufacture. 
Some items of considerable importance are 
omitted such as children’s clothing and certain 
items of adult wear owing to difficulties of 
securing continuity in prices due to changes 
in quality and style. The Bureau has reduced 
its clothing list, having ascertained by tests 
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TABLE III—WEIGHTS USED TO CALCULATE DOMINION COST OF LIVING INDEX 
Sub- 


Commodity group Group 
Weights Weight Weight 


Weekly 
A. FOOD . Se SOS OEE 0 neue Quantities ip 31 
ie Chain Stores .... . 2 RE eae... ceil aang as aun s 1 wt 
PATHOLOGY SOOUCSe eo oi og ess 0 Peel sh sae oes ce. He 2 











Dairy Mebbie 
Te cee ie a Oe aaa 
Putter ..:..- eee wae 
Cheese .. .. 


Meats and Fish 


—! 
ono 
H= 1 00 O71 


=" 


Sirlore Stes ye me. HOUR. Ot cos tite 0-5 lbs. 
Round Steak wees on eee chit sce A Ne eee LS na 
SA es ie inte tig tyre bas tee a atadaitl 
Blade Roast . : od at 
Stewing Beet . Peo 
Veal lore : <0 * 
Lambes SETI aid ae Ne ip. 
Pork, fresh Ibiasl arceu: Gai Peg 
Pork, fresh shoulder .. hh | aaa 
Bacon .. ee ee re Cniee = 
Canned Salmon, ‘Ib. tin .. bie Niel Ye i 4g Bets 0-2 tins 
Finnan) Aaddiel.. .. 2.6% 0-1 lbs 
Vegetable Shortening . kei ies ai 
Lardieds: ‘ G- 20 * 


& 
ss 
oO 
© 
Qu 
eet 


Ld eee ee 
Corn Flakes, 8 oz. pk. ae cet te ake sass 


a 

ie) 

@o 
-Sonww 
Word Cr 


Dry Groceries 
Granulated"*Stgar ........ 
Yellow ae BPR s 5% 
16a 2 UP: 80225 


Coffee . : ene ae. 
Cocoa, $-Ib. tin th Ne Ue ae SO ee 


CooocoorF 
» CINDY BD 


tins 
alt lbs. 
Vegetables 
Beans .. ef 


Onrongin. Siaeork 

Potatoes .... aie 

Canned Tomatoes, OV eae 

PANUTCEyAOAG. pLO (OZcsislap sates 55 © 

CODNEO gO OPN ANOROZ... sacs 9s.» +s eRe 
Canieda Ioana OF, os os 65 se «+ eee ne 


oooooeo]o 
Ou “IO CO 00 bo 
: (ym 

4 

=) 

m 


Fruits 
Taisho ce. ee ae We Se 
OG oats cen caged i esuiardien 2 
gal Ce ae Ok 
Strawberry James. on 
Marmalade .. . She 
Canned Peaches, 16 oz. aie 
Corn Syrup,.5-Ib, tin .. . 
Bananado. 4% 


SO SSO SoS 
BENONWHQHH ND 


Lemons . doz. 

Oranges. . ps 
PPouUses. foe ae ce a Pee: 6 SEED ee. oo. aeat ages 70 a 
Pilatstes Wee, Beet iste. Bones. i. . , ee oy engl? 15 
ADATRIO ON Es tite cies Fico eiss 2. SO Asie: ¢ 9 SEEM eon oe BRD MRE Ts 15 


C. FUEL AND LIGHT . Bae eee, ONS RS SN eA NS Ths ae Het 6 


Electricity sal ee eS 
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TABLE III—WEIGHTS USED TO CALCULATE DOMINION COST OF LIVING INDEX— 








Continued 
Sub- 
Commodity group Group 
Weights Weight Weight 
Annual 
replacement 
allowances 
DY CEOTHING 5. GS are eR ha ests os ee ee ee ee eee “ee 12 
MG’ SW C0 cn. 5 Hoh ESB oi bitie bin so UOT ee ee See 41 
Top Coats.. aca ee 0-4 ae 
DOS wou Be 0:8 
SWEATS eae sce. o 0:4 
Overalls. ORR ee SSG 1-0 prs. . 
Socks .. OOS. 90 
Underwear, Athletic Btiaisshartvcn. « stéate, eater 1-5 set 
Balbriggan Combinations .. .. .. .. .. ee pS | ee 
Underwear, bison’ oo 1:0 .R5 
Pajamas ...« 1-0 pr. 
Shirts, work . 1-0 
Shirts, broadcloth . 2°5 My 
Women’s Wear.. .. he helo eos Une eat +s AROSE 36 
Top Coste WEES bs Ba. ee 0:5 ro 
House Dres@e tak oc hs es. un, s ae 1-5 , 
Slips, Payot. wep... ener cs 2°5 ¥ 
Hosiery, film jo sees 5. sss ek 10-0 prs. ef 
Hosiery, woollens,, ..... .. % Ss0re ; 
Vests, Pay Ot semems co) a5. oss ie Been ee eae 1-0 f 
Bloomers) payonesoes oo. 82 Te. 4-0 prs. 9 
Bloomers, wool .. .. Le Oyiact < 
Nightgown, cotton .. 0:7 "¢ 
Nightgown, rayon .. 1:6 a i 
Sincek pe 0-2 > 
Piece Goods .. Teo. 4 
Cotton Dress Print . 3:0 yds. 3 
Wool .. so Aah pepe 
Flannel. . O25 
Celanese or Rayon Material. . hires Os os 
Wlannclettemiimesie? eridiscisca. & ches ce Paw WZ is 4. 
Footwear .... aS oe og. 19 
Men’s Work Boots.... . Py hea, Yat 2.0 prs. % 
Men’s@ixtomis Sen 6. es aie Qapies 
MentarRubbere ts tener’ 00° s Rareeineley «2 3:5 3 
Women’s Shoes ae 2° 0.4 * : 43 4. 
E. HOUSE FURNISHINGS AND SERVICES .. wig. tare. Rota tats tat tate ave Metre ane 9 
Furniture.. ; et tee ae ad GR ee tee ee 33 e 
Dining Room Suite, 9 pe.. 0-06 sets ae] 
Bedroom Suite, 4 or 5 a 0-06 “ ast 
Kitchen Table .. ... Sauieee, 0-08 Ls 
Kitchen Chaira=.* . ....°- 0-20 - 
Studio Couch.. ... 0-08 ~~ 
Bed Springs .. By OE ES 958 0:05 : 
Mattress Jf07 20 ins. 0-16 he 
Floor Coverings .. . iy eel: 9 
Axminster Rug, ry... 0-04 or 
Congoleum Rug, ei... oe 8S eRe. 0-15 : 
Linoleum .. . Mts 5% 1-70 sq. yds Bd 
Furnishings .. a ee ue ee 15 
Sheets, 81” x 100” . : pice omer 1-0 4 
Towels, cotton terry, 22” x 44” | ee ree 3:0 as 
Blankets, all wool, 6-8 hgh el x 90" «Bhs 0-5 ie 
Table Oil Cloths.. .. Me 0-4 yds +" 
Hardware .. bof pete ene 3 
Frying pan, steel, No. 9. 0-2 - 
Frying pan, iron .. 0-1 ae 
Saucepan, rah ae 2-3 qts.. 0:25 ane 
Saucepan, enamel, 2-3 qts... . Pet whys 0-25 re 
Garbage can, annie. 15 x IT. Beted powbryr, 0-25 = 
Kitchen Broom .. . a 1-0 or 
Dishes and Glassware .. .. oy of te. ele ae hes 2 
Bet O1sishes ss gu ap ect or 8 oe vw 0-1 As 
Glass Tumblers got bis tvs as oe pene ee 2:0 er 
pe Rh les <5 ala Le a thks Sn oko ee 17 
Laundry Soap .. Ss 24 bars m 
Lux (inc, ake flakes) . «3k « Seas ¢ 24 pkgs. 
Daten Cleanser oo eats ates. «++ civ osama oie 9 cartons 
Chloride of Lime .. 2... ss ee ve ve 2 Pree: ote 
Lage yy, Fe eee ee eas ee Sacer 6 
Se neeteae menasss bela at : 
Men’s Shirts... sii 


Telephones .. .. e ¥ e he oes ee A Ae Pe ere ee ee 15 


TABLE III—WEIGHTS USED TO CALCULATE DOMINION COST OF LIVING INDEX— 








Concluded 
: Sub- 
Commodity Per group Group 
Weights Cent Weight Weight 
Er sige are per gy ITEMS . IST 23 
1. Health .. ae. LLY: LX 17 ey 
Annual 
replacement 
allowances 
(a) Medicines .. ae ihe abe 22 
Aspirin Tablets, box of 12. 1:3 
Epsom Salts, 1 pound.. ie 0-7 
BotacievAcid; 2io7s.) 12 42 0°3 
Tincture of Iodine, 1 oz. .. 0:7 
Zine Ointment, 1 oz. . me 0:7 
Scott’s Emulsion, large bottle .. .. les 
(hy HospitaPOnarges «<\.. ee a i 17 
Semi-private Room, a fu 
Public Ward Bed . i be 
(c) eee Bee snag <1 TORO ued 42 
ce Consu tation... . teed : 4 
Ordinary Day Visit . : “ Geometric 
Ordinary Confinement . o Saapagie ae 
(d) Dentists’ Fees .. . 18 
Amalgam Filling . 
Porcelain Filling . 
Gold filling . ; Geometric 
Upper and Lower Dentures. . average 
Ordinary Extraction.. 
Prophylaxis... . 
2. Personal Care... .. GOS, 9 
Annual 
replacement 
allowances 
(a) Personal Cleaning Reales sia Be hs 58 
Talcum, tins .. . sore |. 1:3 
Tooth Paste, tubes. Jt), & 217. 
Tooth Brush ...... .. ans 8-7 
DS DAVIDCINEICN .< fice > idea diem Sy) 
Toilet Soap, bars . 522 
Vaseline, jar... ae 1:3 
Razor Blades, packages of 5.. «ae 13-1 
(b) Barbers’ Fees .. .. of «ae Rate Gb Sat ot, Ae 
Haircut (Mon abe ; ‘i Geometric 
Shave .... ; average 
3. Transportation. .. . cOnmane:. Jae 3, es 26 
(a) Motor Operating Costs . erh3 67 ot 
Gasoline sahid .ceeds..a ya! 42 
Tires and Tubes . ie Ae ae 6 
Repairs and Maintenance.. .. .. . 9 
Mricemdes HT VON Ee Feo2 && 8 
Pepreciationvs 965. tag 22%). 15 35 
(OvURGT Fetes ~deguek. 2scter cine soe 4 
(a) Street Car Fares i. lic vwarare ccc oo s 29 tn 
4. Recreation PL ey SR ences a oe 26 
(a) Theatre ‘Admissions .. er b:... a “e 
(b) Newspaper Costs .. . 22 
(c) Magazine Costs .. .. 4 
(d) Tobacco Costs .. | etm ae > octtOd 
ee nar RES, Se SK Cane | Geanmetiic 
Cut Tobacco. . oy ante 
5. Life Insurance 22 


that 31 accurate price series will measure the 
trend of clothing prices better than a large 
last including items which fluctuate widely in 
price due to style and seasonal factors. There 
are four sub-groups and an index is made for 
each from the sum of the products obtained 
by multiplying the current price average for 
each item by its budget quantity and dividing 
this sum by the corresponding aggregate for 
the base period. These sub-groups are com- 
16768—24 


bined in the proportion of 41 per cent for 
men’s wear, 36 per cent for women’s wear, 
4 per cent for piece goods and 19 per cent for 
footwear to give the index for the group. 
Clothing prices are secured monthly chiefly 
from department stores in eleven cities. 

The home furnishings and services group is 
made up of eight sub-groups including laundry 
and telephone services with six sub-groups 
of home furnishing items. The prices of the 
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home furnishings items are secured monthly 
mainly from department stores in eleven 
cities. Laundry and telephone rates are 
secured from 23 cities the former annually and 
the latter monthly. A comparatively small 
number of carefully selected furnishing items 
is included in the index which adequately 
represent the entire group. The method of 
calculating the index is similar to that for 
clothing. ; 
Five sub-groups, health maintenance, per- 
sonal care, transportation, recreation and life 
insurance are included in the miscellaneous 
group. Certain other items of expenditure 
such as church contributions, bank savings, 
charity, etc. are not represented but in the 
1988 survey these amounted to only about 
three per cent of the average wage-earner 
family living expenditure. Statistics for most 
of the items in the group are collected from 
23 of the larger cities chosen to give adequate 
regional representation. In view of the 
stability of fees for doctors, dentists and 
hospitals these records are collected only at 
annual intervals and medical supplies quart- 
erly. 
Table III gives the items in detail used in 
the index together with the weights. The 
following paragraph as to the weighting sys- 
tem is from the report issued by the Bureau: 
“There are two stages in the calculation 
of each of the six principal group indexes from 
which the composite number is calculated. 
In the first stage, the general procedure is to 
multiply current price averages by budget 
quantities. These products are added together 
and the resultant aggregate divided by a corre- 
sponding base period aggregate. The resultant 
number is multiplied by 100-0 to secure a 
sub-group index for the current period. This 
index is then multiplied by a sub-group weight 
indicative of the cost of goods in this sub- 
group relative to all goods in the group. 
When all sub-groups have been weighted 
similarly, the group index is found by adding 
up this second set of products and dividing 
by 100-0. This routine is repeated to secure 
the final composite cost of living index. The 
second and third stages of weighing are made 
necessary by the fact that it is not feasible 
to include all items in the family budget.” 


Food Index Numbers for Certain Cities in 
Canada 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
recently issued a bulletin City Index Numbers 
of Retail Food Prices 1935 to 1940 and these 
are given in the accompanying table IIIA. 
The list of foods used in the calculation is the 
same for all cities being that used in the 
calculation of the index for the food group 
for the Dominion as a whole. The quantities 
of the various foods shown in Table IIIB, 
vary from city to city reflecting differences 


in the purchases of wage-earner families in 
each of the eight cities as shown by the cost 
of living survey 1938 and 1939. Complete 
cost of living indexes for each of these cities 
will be published when available. 


Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1940 


The accompanying table IV _ gives the 
wholesale prices of certain important com- 
modities, while tables V, VI, and VII show 
the index number of wholesale prices in Can- 
ada. calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, the commodities being arranged 
according to “chief component materials” 
in table V, “purpose” in table VI and 
“origin” in table VII. 


This index moved within relatively narrow 
limits during 1940 the low point being 81-6 
reached in June and the high 84-2 reached 
in December. The upward movement follow- 
ing the outbreak of war in September, 1939, 
was continued during the first quarter of 1940 
but by June, 1940, the index had declined to 
about the same level as in December, 1939. 
From June to the end of the year the index 
advanced month by month being about three 
per cent higher in December, 1940, than in 
December, 1939, and about sixteen per cent 
higher than in August, 1939. The advance in 
the index following the opening of hostilities 
was due mainly to increases in the prices of 
a few commodities namely; grains, milled 
products, sugar, butter, cheese, fresh meats, 
textiles, pulp, newsprint, non-ferrous metals, 
scrap iron and steel and the subsequent decline 
was most pronounced in the prices of certain 
farm products mainly grains, milled products, 
hides, butter and cheese. The increase since 
June, 1940, was due mainly to higher prices 
for live stock, hides, butter, eggs, raw textiles, 
lumber, raw rubber, and paint materials. 
Raw and partly manufactured goods advanced 
2-7 per cent during the year and 21°3 per 
cent since August, 1939. Fully and chiefly 
manufactured goods advanced 2-6 per cent 
and 14:3 per cent in the same comparison. In 
the classification according to chief component 
materials, increases ranged from 3-1 per cent 
for the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
Group to 7:3 per cent for the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper Group. The Vegetable 
Products group was the only group to decline 
being down 1:7 per cent. In a bulletin, Price 
Movements in 1940, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, it was stated that the 
increase during the year reflected new taxation 
on imports for non-war purposes, and a pro- 
cessing tax of 15 cents per bushel on wheat 
milled for domestic consumption while “in 
addition an 11 per cent exchange premium 
had obtained on all import settlements in 
terms of New York funds or related cur- 
rencies since September, 1939.” 
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TABLE IIIA.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL FOOD 
EIGHT CITIES IN CANADA, 1935-1940 OD PRICES FOR 


Average prices in 1935-1939 =100 








—_—— Halifax | Saint John | Montreal Toronto Winnipeg | Saskatoon | Edmonton | Vancouver 
1935 
J AMUAT ctoticicketuskodeisns/ ess 98-7 91-7 . 91-4 93-7 92-4 93-3 95-1 87-8 
Pebruary eissaacedee« 96:4 92-1 92-3 92-8 95-0 95-1 96-4 91-8 
March... SepGeeh. ast. 98-0 92-7 $3°3 94-6 95-4 96-6 96-0 91-2 
PART nec, sida Bhai e et 93-9 91-5 90-7 93-1 94-0 92-6 94-7 91-2 
IMS Wie Ne cae Nswieisyavok ae 94-1 89-4 90-6 93-6 94-6 93-3 94-2 93-2 
“rie t ee ett Bohs Bis emir 95-0 90-3 91-7 93-2 94-6 92-4 94-9 93-1 
Mul Yevrrcepieteerenwees 94-4 89-9 92-7 93-4 95-0 91-4 95-4 92-6 
AUSTEN (tA eae nate 97-2 87-1 92-0 93:5 94-4 94-0 96-8 95-1 
September: @:72es2..- 97-2 96-2 92-1 94-9 94-8 91-3 95-5 94.9 
October tps sae 99-1 96:5 95:3 97-2 94-5 93-0 96-3 95-8 
Novem bernie fener at's 101-9 $9-7 96-9 99-8 5:6 94-4 99-0 98-5 
Weeember..6. 0... - 101-3 101-2 97-7 99-5 98-9 97-0 101-5 97-2 
WeREE scans... $7-3 94-0 93-1 94-9 $4-9 93-7 96-3 93-5 
1936 
DADUATY 00a ees eset 101-1 101-7 99-1 100-2 97-9 96-8 99-1 96-6 
iMsleralthare conaemecsore 99-2 99-4 97-7 97-2 6 95-5 97-0 94+] 
laren. ngete sess: boss 99-4 98-9 97-4 97-8 “6 100-5 101-5 97-3 
PRDEIL. lsd: toe nes ees 95-9 97-0 93-7 94-9 0 92-0 94-4 93-2 
May.......-ses+sse0es 94-9 97-1 94-2 94-8 ‘7 91-0 93-5 94.9 
DEO; <<d> genes hove. 95-6 97-4 95-8 95-3 “2 89-8 93-2 94-3 
Nn big ead Rlorgemiean sa 96-4 98-8 97-1 96-8 6 9i-9 94-7 97-5 
[ROCs is Sa ea 97-9 98-2 96-8 101-0 “1 95-0 95-6 97-0 
September.......--.-. 97-3 97-0 96-9 100-8 6 97-2 97-2 101-9 
October. s..0.. 2-5-2 ee 98-0 98-1 98-1 98-3 | 94-7 97-2 100-7 
iNienigeranl oto) Semanoeaos. Se 100-8 100-7 99-6 100-5 “7 96-5 100-7 100-2 
Wecember-— 42-76: 101-6 103-6 100-0 100-6 6 100-9 101-6 100-2 
Wear 2.05.4). §8-2 $9.6 97-2 98-2 6 95-1 96-9 97-2 
1937 
JANuUary....-- eee e eee 100-2 100-9 98-9 100-0 4 103-6 101-9 99-8 
Be DLUALy ection cic 100-6 100-8 99-0 100-6 8 105-6 101-1 102-9 
BViAr Gli ach tyes Gioleno<cheaniess,° 98-8 98-9 98-0 100-7 2 104-8 102-8 102-8 
Noyes oncso Se oce a 99-9 99-8 98-4 100-3 4 103-4 102-1 103-4 
UGK AARON AN oc aeeeaee Se 99-1 100-2 98-3 101-1 5 103-2 104-4 105-9 
ivitenae Se Asoo eee te 99-1 98-8 97-5 102-2 “1 103-0 103-3 104-8 
ifthe d cao ome ae 101-6 100-4 101-6 102-4 2 102-6 104-1 104-4 
POP USL arco ccteialav=soii-us 0 104-8 103-3 102-2 105°5 3 103-2 106-3 106-2 
September.........--: 102-0 103-1 101-9 103-0 7 102-0 104-8 108-8 
OMCtO DELS air Aiorrorsroncue isis 103-2 103-1 104-2 104-8 -6 104-4 103-8 108-4 
November.......+--++ 105-8 105-1 104-5 104-4 2 106-7 105-5 108-9 
iDYNeclec) en ome Ot 104-9 106-0 104-6 106-1 104-4 109-5 106-3 107-5 
Year........-. 161-7 161-7 166-8 102-6 162-1 104-3 101-3 105-3 
1938 
JANUALY.... +--+ eee eee 103-1 104-6 105-1 104-6 104-2 108-3 104-9 104-9 
February......-.++++- 102-9 104-1 105-9 103-8 103-3 108-4 103-1 104-4 
Marehi.ntss. +e os-s0 104-0 105-9 107-4 105-7 105-8 110-4 106-0 105-7 
Apvil......eee cree eres 104-3 105-6 107-4 105-6 105-4 110-7 105-0 107-1 
May....-.--seeeeeeees 100-5 102-7 105-3 102-5 102*4 106-1 101-7 105-5 
pttiern ac ee oon a 100-9 102-9 107-2 102-7 103-9 106-9 103-8 105-6 
July. i... seeeeeeereees 105-8 103-6 108-9 103-5 104-3 104-4 103-4 107-4 
August.....00--++-200- 106-8 106-0 106-7 104-5 105-4 104-4 104-8 106-0 
September.....-....-- 102-8 102-7 102-8 101-2 100°-5 101-9 101-7 103-8 
October. ....:2+-2..26- 102-2 102-0 104-4 101-1 103-2 101-9 101-7 102-0 
Ne vem DCP wacseisrreen 103-7 101-9 103-6 100°8 100-4 101-8 101-9 101-8 
December........---- 101-0 101-9 104-3 100-8 101-2 101-2 101-2 98-6 
Year......... 103-2 103-7 105-8 103-1 103-3 105-5 103-3 104-4 
1939 
JANUATY:. 24 eared 100-2 99-6 104-1 100-3 103-4 102-1 100-0 98-0 
Pe bYUuAry xaesees ae558 5. 98-7 99-7 103-0 99-1 102-3 99-3 98-6 96-0 
Marche socks casa 98-0 98-9 103-0 98-8 101-9 101-2 98-8 97-0 
PNprill acre seen creatas 94-1 99-3 100-4 98-7 102-2 98-4 98-8 96-4 
Mayirnery ates sh crgeras 97-1 100-1 101-3 97-8 100-0 96-0 97-8 97-9 
EUS SP ahs SAS «oF 97-0 98-0 100-0 98-2 98-8 96:1 98-6 96:8 
July Pee os soe sog ca 98-3 99-7 101-5 101-7 100-6 97-6 99-5 98-2 
NucUsiose oss oe 99-6 100-5 100-6 100-2 100-6 97°9 100-3 98-1 
September............ 97-4 100-0 99-7 99-0 100-7 97-4 100-0 97-4 
October: chet +. sees 106-2 106-9 109-4 106-7 108-2 108-3 108-5 104-2 
INGvemiber..-- 2: ss see 107-9 107-5 109-3 106-7 107-8 109-2 111-9 104-9 
December. cnes vs ae 5 106-1 108-4 107-9 106-4 106-9 109-1 109-4 103-9 
Wears): S858 100-1 101-5 103-3 101-1 8 101-0 101-8 99-1 
1940 
JANUARYS . F415 4 5. Aad soe 108-5 107°5 107-3 103-6 106-5 107-3 107-2 101-4 
He pruaby... shti.e- sens 106-4 106-6 107-1 103-8 106-2 107-4 107-1 104-1 
Marches. .a: p17. 2. 3220 107-1 105-8 107-9 102-9 106-0 106-7 106-2 103-0 
PAE ff cuctch. ad oie 107-7 106-7 107-7 104-2 106-2 106-7 107-1 103-9 
Manes ok. dat ~ ae ae 108-4 107-4 106-0 103-2 105-3 104-9 108-2 105-3 
JUNO MERRY. SS. seis oF tales 106-1 106-1 106-0 103-7 105-2 103-3 106-6 102-5 
SULLY ABR sn Be ccisic 5s Bovee 110-6 108-1 108-2 104-9 109-0 105-9 105-8 103-2 
AUSUBb Maso errs ees 111-9 108-9 106-1 104-7 108-5 103-8 104-8 103-9 
September.........::5. 111-3 107-0 106-9 105-9 106-8 103-4 103-5 103-4 
OCCODED ie. as carscoss conte 111-6 108-4 107-9 106-1 107-6 104:3 105-4 103-7 
INovemberic2. ene 113-3 111-3 110-9 108-5 110-2 107-5 108-4 106-1 
Decemper.- css aches 114-7 113-0 111-2 107-8 110-9 109-7 110-1 107-0 
Weare 5.7.82 109-8 108-0 107-8 105-0 107-3 105-8 106-7 104-0 
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TABLE IJIB.—WEIGHTS FOR RETAIL PRICE INDEX NUMBERS OF FOODS FOR SPECIFIED CITIES 


(Average purchases per week for family of 4-6 persons) 





— : : ° rae es Edmon- Van- 

Unit Halifax |SaintJohn|} Montreal} Toronto | Winnipeg |Saskatoon tan Pabete 
Mate Stee ae oe at. 9-2 10-4 9-8 10-4 12-3 11-7 11-4 10-9 
(Butterzei see oa ee lb. 2-4 2-7 2-8 2-6 2-9 3-0 3-0 3-0 
CHEESE: 403 ote UO ose eo lb. 2 2 3 5 +4 5 -4 +5 
gos hte Raa? eee Ae ae doz. 1-4 1-3 1-3 1-4 1-7 1-6 1-7 1-8 
Sirloin steak ..622.....0: lb. 4 “4 5 “5 +5 5 6 5 
Round’ steak. 8 oes s.8% lb, “7 8 9 9 1-0 +9 1-1 9 
Rolled rib roast.......... lb. 6 7 -7 -7 8 7 -9 7 
Blade Toasts «Meee scm. «ck lb. 1-0 1-0 1-1 1-1 1-2 1-1 1-3 1-1 
Stewing beef............. Ib. 8 “9 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-0 1-2 1-0 
Vea hoses: Mere tw eorrrer lb. 2 5 1-6 “5 1:3 1-0 9 7 
Tami. 2.2 a hae lb. 8 5 5 ca +5 4 4 8 
Pork, fresh loins..2..... lb. 1-1 1:3 2-3 1-0 8 5 7 -7 
Pork, fresh shoulder...... lb. 8 8 1-5 6 5 +3 4 -4 
BACON saan Os celonte Wot eae lb. 7 6 5 9 7 7 ‘7 7 
Canned salmon........... lb. tin “1 1 2 +2 2 2 +1 “1 
ich YOUR ES Meee snes ein ne RN TN 1 lb. “1 +2 3 “1 +2 -2 “4 “2 
Vegetable shortening..... lb. “7 9 6 6 1-0 6 “5 -7 
Winnan haddies . na-ccc «te lb. 2 “1 “1 +1 “1 -1 “1 1 
reAGs. Jae 2 wets woe lb. 9-0 10-1 12-8 11-9 13-1 10-5 10-6 10-9 
OUT tea sia dS aeaertetod ieee lb. 3°6 4-8 2-2 2-5 4-3 4-1 3-4 4-2 
ICCTA oN hc ebelanie ere ae lb. “1 -1 4 2 2 -1 2 2 
EVOMCGUOAESL «5 terse nee exes lb. 6 7 “4 4 8 -7 +8 7 
COTM a KESS - pxcaie. + ass oo he 8 oz. pkg 1-4 1-8 1-0 1:8 1-0 1:5 1-1 1-1 
Granulated sugar......... lb. 4-4 4-7 4-1 3-8 , o4 4-7 5-4 4-8 
Mellow: Sugar oie cmels oe oe lb. -7 1-2 4 ‘7 8 -6 5 5 
4 4 3 5 4 4 4 5 
+1 -2 3 2 3 2 -2 2 
“1 “2 1 -2 2 +2 “2 “2 
‘5 -7 +5 4 6 4 4 5 
+3 “4 2 +2 +1 “1 “1 “1 
-7 9 8 1-0 -7 “5 7 9 
9 1-0 1-0 8 8 -7 8 8 
3 “4 “9 “4 “4 5 -6 4 
Canned: pease. satiate oe 16 oz. tin 7 7 5 +9 8 ‘7 7 6 
Canned Corn, .BiiGecc won ae 16 oz. tin 3 3 “4 +4 +4 +4 4 3 
Canned beans)).3...5:.... 16 oz. tin -9 7 6 “4 +5 -4 +5 4 
TRAISINS, te Acs ee Reales lb. +2 2 “1 +2 3 2 +2 +2 
Currants 20" © nase a lb. “1 -1 “1 1 “1 “1 “1 -1 
(PTunesh ss pole eee. a lb. “1 -1 “1 “1 “1 “1 “1 “1 
NSANADAS A. . tarde meet cies lb. 9 “6 1-4 1-3 1-0 1-1 6 “9 
Orangesisews: E%. cess ona doz. 6 °5 7 8 1-0 9 8 9 
AVOMO OMS .<< «dacs een ooheisioxe /otees doz. “1 1 +1 “1 -1 “1 +1 “1 
Strawberry jam.......... lb. +1 +1 5 -6 -7 8 7 7 
Marmaladey.ceorseeacs ce lb. “1 +1 1 “1 “1 +1 +1 “1 
Canned peaches.......... 16 oz. tin 8 2 “1 3 2 -1 2 2 
Corn syrup) 28a. ees 5 Ib. tin “1 “1 “1 “1 1 +1 “1 ot 

TABLE IV.—WHOLESALE PRICES OF CERTAIN COMMODITIES, 1929-1940 
DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 

one -, | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. eps :, | Dec |Dec. | Dec. |} Dec. | Dec. 
Commodities | Unit | ‘1999 | 1932 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 Commodities Unit | 1929 | 1932 | 1937 | 1939 | 1940 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
QAt8o5.5.5 ee BRE as bush.} 0-634] 0-210} 0-495} 0-388) 0-333]| Cotton, raw...... ..--| lb. | 0-183] 0-082} 0-102} 0-140} 0-139 
Wiheat..0:4 keine. bush.| 1-378] 0-424] 1-374] 0-824! 0-734) Cotton yarns......... lb. | 0-357] 0-210) 0-260) 0-313] 0-293 
WlOuUr Ww ge econ brl. | 8-600] 4-400) 7-800) 6-004] 5-850] Wool, raw........... lb. | 0-240] 0-090) 0-235) 0-270} 0-310 
Sugar, granulated....| cwt. | 5-270} 4-180] 5-085] 5-560} 5-893] Pulp, groundwood...] ton |{29-470/19-650)26-081/30-461/32-948 
Rubber, raw........ lb. | 0-161] 0-038) 0-152} 0-225) 0-255] Pig-iron, malleable. .| ton |22-000}19-000)23 -500)23 -500)23-500 
Cattle, good steers..| cwt. | 9-630] 4-100] 7-050} 7-340} 8-630) Steel bars............ 1001b.} 2-400} 2-250} 2-700] 2-550} 2-550 
Hogs, bacon......... cwt. |11-940] 3-970} 8-320) 8-940] 8-168] Copper............... cwt. }19-750| 7-021/10-614}11-150)11-500 
ides; beef. .2....8. .. Ib. | 0-145) 0-048] 0-140} 0-155} 0-155] Lead................ cwt. | 6-500} 3-386} 4-402] 4-760} 5-000 
Butter, creamery....}| Ib. | 0-430] 0-238] 0-314] 0-292) 0-358] Spelter............... ewt. | 6-000} 3-971] 4-298] 4-760] 5-150 
CWheese. 2.) ce ones 3 lb. | 0-280] 0-180) 0-180} 0-280} 0-228] Coal, anthracite..... ton |13-470}13-328/10-350}10-717/11-889 
Begs fresh.o> 2h... doz. | 0-678} 0-406] 0-354] 0-339] 0-365) Coal, Nova Scotia...) ton | 6-000} 5-250) 5-250] 5-500} 5-500 


Gasoline. unc. does s 


0-195) 0-180) 0-160} 0-155} 0-165 
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TABLE V.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO CHIEF COMPONENT MATERIALS, 1913-1940 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 











I Il III IV V VI VII VIII 
: Fibres, Wood, Non- Non- ‘ All 
Groups Veeotenne ace Textiles Wood Tron Ferrous | Metallic Sree Commo- 
pre dikes ote and Products| and its | Metals | Minerals PAlied dities 
Products Textile and Products | and their | and their P ee ¢ 
Products| Paper Products | Products | * TOCUC 
Number {1913-1925.... 67 50 28 21 26 15 16 13 236 
of 1926-1933.... 124 74 60 44 39 15 73 73 502 
Commodities| 1934-1938. ... 135 76 85 49 44 18 83 aed 567 
NOUS IE oar fere Aeatiale ncerke « 2 cS 58-1 70-9 58-2 63-9 68-9 98-4 56-8 63-4 64-0 
Ee ee Sar Sees Bios 64-8 72:6 56-9 60-3 67-3 94-7 53-7 65-3 65-5 
TOR Die. 5st Snead « oe doe eee 75-6 74-0 58-3 56-5 73-9 106-9 52-7 68-1 70-4 
ORGS. dea Rat, oss be. 8s OR 87-0 85-0 77°6 64-0 104-6 135-1 58-0 78-0 84-3 
IQN eleee. : Ae si Serciss So ROSE 124-5 110-4 114-6 79-8 151-8 143-9 71-6 98-1 114-3 
TOT Se. chee Segtehts oo dae tio te 127-9 127-1 157-1 89-1 156-9 141-9 82-3 118-7 127-4 
TONOWA Re Ao oth OSS. ob SB OBS 136-1 140-8 163-8 109-6 139-1 133-5 93-6 117-5 134-0 
1920 MEFs. te okie BAe cc oko 167-0 145-1 176-5 154-4 168-4 135-5 112-2 141-5 155-9 
iO? eee eases Seen ak. 103-5 109-6 96-0 129-4 128-0 97-0 116-6 117-0 110-0 
WOQIB ac cei Rilke. boos 86-2 96-0 101-7 106-3 104-6 97-3 107-0 105-4 97-3 
19D SOE conde s PSs occ choc eee 83-7 95-0 116-9 113-0 115-8 95-3 104-4 104-4 98-0 
TO 24. icke o outside os.0 5 see Re 89-2 91-8 117-9 105-9 111-0 94-8 104-1 102-5 99-4 
NOPD Ree... ter Bl oes Go Be BE 100-6 100-3 112-5 101-6 104-5 103-9 100-3 99-6 102-6 
IQ2GANS. 6 5A ati Mids s sea sto Be 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
ORT R a's ao No Bes os oO 98-3 101-9 93-7 98-5 96-2 91-5 96-5 98-3 97-7 
TOQS I 2 Bis Sa RO 5 0 ee RS 93-0 108-1 94-5 98-7 93-2 92-0 92-5 95-3 96-4 
1020s. ters Motiake << « 49 ome 91-6 109-0 91-3 93-9 93-7 99-2 92-9 95-4 95-6 
DELO Rn SA rs | RE eee omen: 77-7 99-1 81-8 88-7 91-1 80-7 91-3 92-8 86-6 
19S Nip ths. ede as ode cee Be 56-9 73-9 73-4 79-1 87-4 64-6 86°5 86-7 72-1 
Bo Pes GAO non See OBA 54-8 59-7 69-7 69-1 86-3 59-0 85-5 83-9 66-7 
1033 ec. c ct me ees os te ee 59-3 59-4 69-7 62-8 85-4 64-3 84-4 81-3 67-1 
1924 ee ae Pe Rte cc ds soe 66-6 67-2 72-9 65-4 87-0 64-3 86-0 81-2 71-6 
NOB D HA cides td Pols < doce 67-3 70-4 70-2 64-6 87-2 69-1 85-5 79-1 72-1 
TOR GMEOn. Aalto Mbe ind « neat 72°6 71-8 69-7 68-5 88-0 70-1 85-4 77-9 74-6 
LOB THe. Sc Aes RAD ws geek ae 88-4 78-4 72-7 76:7 101-8 83-3 86-6 81-4 84-6 
LOSS eee 6 Sat one ke oe ee 73-8 76-7 67-5 77-5 100-4 70-9 86-7 79-9 78-6 
1930s etd Pecks Gace ee 63-7 74-6 70-0 79-2 98-4 71-3 85-3 79-8 75 +4 
1OLONE. ite Sotto: s0a< chee 72-1 79-2 83-5 89-3 104-0 76-8 89-1 87-9 82-9 
Marea 1osois. So) dttys sens aveee 51-8 58-4 67-7 62-7 85-0 59-8 84-8 81-8 64-3 
Junegel93se..as, oe. otros 61-5 58-5 69-9 61-7 85-3 68-0 82-7 80:8 67:5 
Soph (sae. do teins soc. «hots 62-5 60-6 71-7 63-8 85-5 67-5 85-0 81-5 68-9 
ecm 1O88e.> Aas. osc sete 60-4 63-7 71-7 64-4 86-7 66-5 85-8 80-8 69-0 
Marsan t 984). tte cs tec ess 65-8 70-4 74-5 65-3 87-2 66-0 86-2 81-0 72-1 
Junomp 1034s oa, ek. os coc be 67-4 67-1 73°8 66-2 87-5 64-1 85-6 81-9 72-0 
Septem 1934... 2a: . 230. Bobs 68-6 67-4 71-8 65-3 86-6 62-1 86-1 81-7 71-9 
Doom LOS4: . Sada s costae 66-7 66-2 71-5 64-5 86-8 63:7 86-1 80-4 71-1 
Mar elOs0~. dadates sc coon one 67-4 69-7 70-4 64-4 87-6 65-2 85-8 80-5 71-9 
Jane 1935. Ate... hoses 66-1 68-7 70-4 63-9 87-2 69-6 85-1 79-8 71-4 
Septsalosbe. ote. > 0 aooehee 67-5 72-1 68-8 65-1 87-2 71-1 85-2 76-9 72-4 
Decry 935%. dB oes de ch ote 67-1 73-0 69-6 65-9 87-2 71-5 85-4 77°5 72-7 
Mar: a 1036... nada oce ao ote he 66-7 70-5 69-6 67-8 87-3 69-3 85-9 77-2 72-4 
Janome l9362.4:.4a.,.« cdoo8oae 66-9 69-7 69-2 68-1 87-7 67-7 85-7 77-2 72°3 
Septee 193865. &. sexs cs doa dette 77-4 73°6 69-7 68-8 88-2 70-2. 85-4 78°5 76-4 
Decora 198 Ge Meee. sks 5a 84-3 73°9 71-0 69-6 91-4 77°8 85-8 79-1 79-7 
Marae 10S. . tBis <cishe cae 90-6 74-9 73-8 77°3 100-1 97-6 85-5 81-6 85-5 
Juness 1997s. cade .c od oe eo ae 87-0 77°5 74-9 77°8 103-0 84-3 86-8 81-6 84-6 
Sonics 198. Bade cade ae 86-5 81-8 71-7 77-2 105-3 83-4 87-4 81-7 85-0 
DGC 193 Ti... ae cide «os Coots 86 85-3 78-2 69-0 75-5 104-1 72-3 87-1 80-7 82-7 
Marie 1938 cciarclae oc ones Mote 85-1 79-2 67-9 79-0 103-4 71-3 87-0 80-5 83-1 
Jumepe 19388, ceo cece ee 78-6 78-0 67-4 76-8 101-4 67-8 87-1 80-1 80-1 
Sentua (938): gucse ss odes cae 61-7 76-4 66-9 76-9 98-2 70-8 86-7 79-4 74-5 
Deca lOS8ey. 4..dee ais sae edie he 60-2 72-9 66-3 76-2 98-1 71-5 86-3 79-0 73°3 
Marsa 1939)... 4.ititeses aoe tee 60-7 73°3 65-8 76-3 97-4 70-1 85-2 77-9 73-2 
Jimoepy 939s... ss w Serco 61-9 71-3 66-4 77-1 97-4 69-2 84-6 77-7 73°3 
Soptan 1939. ticles = crocus St 68-4 77°5 72-1 82-5 99-3 74-5 84-6 80-9 78-2 
DecnelGs0n., x. ef sas tacts 71-9 80-3 81-6 85-1 102-0 75-3 86-5 86-5 81-7 
Jan. aw lOGOn. wad cso. cane 73-8 79-9 82-0 86-3 102-8 76-2 87-1 85-5 82-6 
Bebwe 1940). sas. . dooce 74-0 80-1 82-8 86-6 102-6 76-3 87-2 85-7 82-8 
Mare 10400. tit <<. dose 74-9 79-9 83-5 87-2 102-5 76-4 87-3 85-6 83-2 
Aprile 1940s, of. sto» «codes oats 76-1 77°6 83-7 87-4 102-4 76-3 87-1 85-5 83-1 
et Vas L940». Sie sareic.0 ois. che toate 72-8 76-4 83-7 87-7 102-3 76-5 88-8 85°4 82-1 
DIO pL OAs, ses sets nove ote c Mou 70-5 76:8 83-8 88-1 102-6 76-7 88-7 85-6 81-6 
Julyee 1940. Heh. cc de hoes 71-0 77-1 83-6 90-4 102-8 76-2 89-9 89-0 82-4 
Ang ye l940h. ot..teiec< ses oe 70-3 77-0 83-6 91-0 105-7 77-0 90-2 91-0 82-7 
Septssi940). scene oa. d ome ae 69-8 78-8 83-7 91-7 106-0 77-3 90-7 90-4 83-1 
Oot:771940). ans oes de Oe 69-7 80-4 83-7 91-5 106-1 77-7 90-8 90-3 83-3 
INioveel940)...okicus os clccctonts 70-9 82-3 83-9 91-6 106-1 77-7 90-8 90-1 84-0 
Decael940) . ee wee os.) oe 70-8 83-6 84-4 91-5 106-1 77-7 90-8 90-8 84-2 
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TABLE VI.--DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO “PURPOSE”’, 1913-1940 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 


I. Consumers’ Goods II. Producers’ Goods 
a : Producers’ Materials 
Groups tert ree oy 4° 
ges ducers Building 
All and Other All equip- All and Manu- 
tobacco ment construc- | facturers 
tion 

1913-1925... 98 74 24 146 15 131 32 99 

Number of commodities, 1926-1933. ... 204 116 88 351 22 329 97 232 
1934-1938. ... 236 126 110 402 24 378 111 267 

TOUS REE eS. ctw s 5s h ce td ee 62-0 61-8 62-2 67-7 55-1 69-1 67-0 69-5 
Ne A Re Ac: eee eS Re, Be 62-1 65-0 60-1 70-1 52-4 72-1 62-8 74-2 
LODO GE es 5: Sais BERR 22% bse Pes ecu oa 62-8 68-7 58-8 77-1 51-2 80-0 60-5 84-6 
TGTG SS. sob bs Bee ice AO ae 72-2 81-2 66-2 89-7 55-7 93-5 69-5 99-1 
ROUT Ses BEER roc} ode ace: cA 90-5 109-1 78-1 120-6 65:3 126-7 87-4 136-0 
LORS Sea eictaiee eae ook a ea ak onan 102-7 119-0 91-9 133-3 81-9 139-0 100-7 148-1 
LOMO Oa. Mae hiee noes ae cee 115-2 127-9 106-7 139-8 90-7 145-2 117-8 151-6 
1920 SRI Oe the ce eee 136-1 150-8 126-3 164-8 108-6 171-0 144-0 177-3 
L928 SF a. Sess e ois ocho Oeeeles cabo eee 108-9 105-1 111-5 113-3 113-8 113-3 122-7 110-8 
LP Oe ae ee hs 96-9 90-2 101-4 98-8 104-1 98-2 108-7 95-8 
NODS RE Ge REE. Poa ee 94-7 91-2 97-0 97-6 102-5 97-1 111-9 93-7 
HIP: REE SiN a cee ee SD 94-2 90-4 96°8 99-4 102-7 99-0 106-6 97-5 
LO QBN cisrd oo os ce ek oe ome 97-0 97-7 96-5 104-9 99-2 105-5 102-9 106-2 
PAG. Se Oe eS Jo. a A 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
UA kee ane ae) DE ae, OS ee) 95-7 99-4 93-3 98-5 101-1 98-2 96-1 98-6 
1928 89s 0 de aaa coer ae es eons 95-6 99-6 92-9 96-7 93-7 97-0 97-4 96-9 
LO ZO ION NS cle el cs SRD. re ee 94-7 100-0 91-1 96-1 94-6 96-3 99-0 95-9 
LOSO SHA «Bs BBicts He toe ee eee 89-3 93-1 86-8 82-5 92-9 81-3 90-8 79-7 
LOSE RS) Sees ia i hes dee Ce 76-2 70-4 80-0 67-1 90-0 64:6 81-9 61-7 
LOD ees HI ORR sic: cies eee ic oats ae 71:3 61-5 77-8 62-4 88-7 59-5 77-2 56-5 
1938. 28 veces 35 Bet Rccccds Aes ee 71-1 63-8 76-0 63-1 86-0 60-5 78°3 57-5 
OSA SS ce Ss Bete cay JAC tek ee 74-1 69-7 77-0 67-8 88-9 65°5 82-5 62-6 
LOS DPR: nae h tote iek Soe tes ee 73°6 70:4 75°7 69-5 89-8 67-2 81-2 64-8 
LOS ORT. ucddo MRS ve cok eee ere Roe 74-7 73 +4 75°6 72-4 90-1 70-5 85-4 67-9 
LOBE BSiccsenc eNO R dda cake AERO, ce ane 79°5 81-2 78-4 86-1 93-8 85-2 94-4 83-6 
LOSS RSET. ideas + clade tte od te eae 77-2 77-1 77-2 75-8 95-1 (Bich 89-1 71-1 
198987... ....2.. Ree. oe ots eee 75-9 73-9 77°2 70-4 95-4 67-6 89-7 63-9 
EU RO a) Oe ae ee a 83-4 79°3 86-0 78°8 100-0 76-4 96-2 73-0 
Marge 933: Ri G0h:... 0+. ee Ra ee 69-3 59-8 75°7 59-5 87-1 56-4 75-1 53-2 
Tuneyyl 93353) RBA sh eee eee 70-4 63-9 74-8 64:6 84-8 62-4 78-9 59-6 
Sept 9339... 3.88.4 ck eee ee 72-7 65-7 77-3 65-6 85-6 63-4 80-8 60-4 
Deesel933.¢. Bas... eee ee 73°38 67-4 77-3 64-3 87-2 61-8 80-6 58-6 
Mares... Psttcce bc teticen... Pe 75-9 72°8 78-0 67-1 87-9 64-8 82-2 61-8 
SUNCMI934) hance RR oh ee 74-1 69-7 77-1 68-8 89-2 66°5 83-9 63-6 
Septrlosas. Sa ie a 73-9 69-6 76:7 68-9 89-5 66-6 82-7 63-9 
Dee yy 93 4 3..c BABA nc eee ee 72-9 67-9 76:2 68-3 89-6 65-9 81-4 63-3 
Mia p91935 4 Acthicccst (RR cee oe 73°6 70-1 75-9 69-1 89-7 66-8 81-1 64-4 
SUNS FR IBS. Me Aa ee ee ae TOA 68-6 75+5 69-3 89-9 67-0 81-0 64-6 
Sep ipo3ss Meas a ee ae 73°4 71-0 5-0 70-1 89-8 67-9 81-2 65-6 
TDECSIOSS Saat the eee ee 74-4 72°5 75°6 69-4 $0-1 67-1 82-1 64-5 
Mar gel93 6.4. Mee occa eae 73-8 70:8 75-8 69-3 90-3 67-0 84-2 64-1 
JUnOSNISGS. .0o oe. e ee. ek eee 73-7 71-2 75-4 68-5 90-0 66-1 84-8 62-9 
Septal 9362... Bowe ecco d octet as « ahs ome 75-5 75:6 75°5 75-4 89-7 73°8 86-0 71-7 
Decg936.. . Be... eR cs oe 76°9 77:4 76°5 80-4 91-8 79-1 88-0 77-6 
Mair apl937 3. RoR): 5. Ae bs ot ee 78-3 79-4 77-5 88-8 91-9 88-4 97-3 86-9 
Jie $91 937: &. ASIA a0 sates + se 79-5 80-3 79-0 85-8 94-3 84-9 96-4 83-0 
Septal 9374-8288. Een, Eee 80°3 82-1 79-1 85-9 94-5 84-9 94-3 83-3 
DGC 901937 5 ROR... BP. | ee 79-1 80-3 78°3 82-7 94-2 81-4 91-7 79-6 
Mar sloss ace Gr ee eee ee 79-0 81-2 77-6 82-5 94-5 81-2 91-0 79-5 
77-4 78-1 76-9 78-6 95-5 76-7 89-0 74-6 

76-0 74-3 idee 68-7 95-5 65-7 87-8 62-0 

76-0 75-0 76°7 68-4 95-2 65-4 89-1 61-4 

74-1 72-2 75-4 68-1 94-9 65-1 87-4 61-3 

73°7 71-9 74-9 68-1 94-9 65-1 88-5 61-1 

77-2 77:0 77-4 74-2 95-7 71-8 91-8 68-4 

81-3 79-0 82-9 77-9 96-6 75°8 94-2 72-7 

82-3 79-6 84-1 79-0 96-6 77-0 94-0 74-1 

82-7 79°6 84-8 79-1 96-6 77-2 94-0 74-4 

83-0 79°6 85-2 80-0 96-6 78-1 94-7 75°3 

82-4 78:7 84-8 80-4 96-6 78:6 95-1 75:8 

82-0 77-9 84-7 78-9 100-3 76-5 95-3 73°3 

82-3 78°3 84-9 77-3 100-4 74-7 95-2 71-2 

83-4 79-0 86-4 77-6 102-2 74-9 96-0 71-3 

83-7 78-2 87-3 78-0 102-0 75-3 97-4 71-5 

84-1 78-8 87-6 78:3 102-2 75:6 97-9 71-8 

84-2 79+4 87-4 78:3 102-2 75-6 98-2 71-8 

84-9 81-1 87-4 78-9 102-1 76-3 98-5 72-5 

85-2 81-8 87-5 79°3 102-2 76:7 98-3 73°0 
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TABLE VII.—DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS WEIGHTED INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN CANADA, BY GROUPS, ACCORDING TO “ORIGIN”, 1913-1940 


(Average Prices in 1926=100) 








Raw and |Fully and I. Farm (domestic and 


Groups partly chiefly foreign) II TL IV 
manu- mante) |——ee | Marino Forest | Mineral 
factured | facture Field Animal {Canadian 

1913-1925... 107 129 87 5S 36 8 21 67 
Number of Commodities; 1926-1933. ... 232 276 167 90 59 16 52 183 

1934-1938... 245 322 186 105 70 16 GE 203 
LUIGI, SE Le an Eee Oia Seer, Reem 63°8 64-8 59-2 70-1 64-1 65-9 60-1 67:9 
Lee tek Sy ce tanta. Araertta RMU ian ey spermine i tetrad 66:2 65-6 65-2 70-7 70-2 63°9 58-4 64-9 
BOOS Dae ahd RBR(AE ATES CHAIRS 1S GRIREE OOS OG fae 72-5 71-1 75°6 73°7 77-9 65-0 56-1 68-9 
OTR ee Oe ee ee ee ee 86-4 84-6 87-6 86-1 89-8 69-8 61-8 85-5 
I ile ay sakura cps AR SAR Be Nem Ehsan Dict 113-6 113-5 124-5 112-5 128-5 87-2 76-9 107-7 
LOilSepenes... beret. ce. 2a cee 120-8 127-7 134-7 129-0 132-6 111-7 89-7 115-2 
1 OS eae ete ee es ee 130-3 132-1 142-5 142-6 146-7 115-8 107-9 114:3 
HOZOT Retake ce oct ace cee 154-1 156-5 176-4 146-0 160-6 114-1 151-3 134°6 
BOD Levee . SESE. SCS. nets. Cee 107-2 116-1 106-6 108-2 103-7 91-2 136-9 117°8 
1 AOE 2 ae et See ce ee ee ee” 94-7 100-4 91-2 95-9 88-0 91-7 106:8 106-4 
LODSe eI ee ee Ce. tee 91-1 103-1 93-1 95°7 81-5 85-4 112-8 106-6 
ODA Ss cto e txcsetinxeu'sin or scheme aetce MS ne, 94-8 101-9 96-6 90-9 88-1 92-9 107-6 104-6 
LODO RP ee SOG fecakia s a-t,0:8 0 Oa eee 6 AR INS 100-8 103-8 104-0 100-5 101-0 97-8 103-3 101-7 
UO2OR ie A aed Pats a ia ee Pe ne eee 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 
OD digtest.b cbyeect.,..ceeceents dss eres 99-9 96-5 97-9 100-5 102-1 100-2 98-3 94-6 
INVA = MOPARS SRO aR. 0 RC aaa A 97-4 95-0 92-2 105-1 100-7 100-6 98-6 91-5 
HO29 Sat. SMe peeked. Gide. AS), Sake. ee 97-5 93-0 90-1 105-5 100:8 105-3 93-7 92-8 
1030 Sera ninceeer «Eee aon. do aies «6 oelas 82-2 87-3 76-3 95-6 82-3 95-3 88-5 88-4 
OSU - separa Oo As YS a RS SPN, + eae 61-9 74-8 57-7 73°9 56-3 756 79-0 81-9 
MOS 2, Sts se, CRSA eee cE ob ee 55-0 69-8 55-1 60-6 48-4 63-8 69-2 81-4 
MOS 3 ums. mies. Goh =. «. haueweken crest + Se Shoe 56-6 70-2 59-3 61-0 51-0 62-9 63-0 80-6 
jG RY Re 5 RAE SSR nt oe RD Aa 63-5 73°4 64-8 68-2 59-0 71-1 65-5 82-2 
TO35eR FAMeR-- is, A ee aS 66-9 72-8 65-1 70-6 63°5 69-2 64-7 82-8 
JOS Gitte cere otteores « ckepests nee. ES. 70-8 73°7 69-2 72-4 70-1 69-2 68-5 82-8 
IVER OS : Gees ane etait, -onyhes cialeaaiep . Sen 84:3 80-5 83-1 79-0 87-1 71-8 76-4 88-8 
TOSS. Anes helt. . She eas teks tees. pe 72-7 78-2 70-3 76-7 73-6 70-2 77-2 86-5 
OO as Bn. 3:3, ae werent: cay « saaras chor. 67-4 75°3 61-8 755 64-3 71-2 78-9 85-8 
GYD, 2 Ren ae ON Ate 2 RROD SEY 75°3 81-7 70:0 81-5 67-1 79:6 88-9 90-5 
IW id RES | ee Oo 6 eee ee 52-1 67-8 52-5 59-5 44-6 58-5 63-1 80-0 
UNC ELC  er on, 5 AR RAS: ieee ors aes 57-6 70-2 61-1 59°9 52-5 60-3 61-9 79-8 
Septt | Cosas... See. . eT 59-9 71-5 62-7 62-7 54-6 66°5 64-0 81-6 
Dees UE ee 2 ee ee: ae 58-9 72-0 60-3 65-3 53°6 66°8 64-7 82-2 
WEAYRILOS ATE SLICE SMP E A nc Reale ek 62:3 75-1 64-2 71-0 56-9 68-5 65-5 82-7 
SLO ea OGL ee Reno optaatep setae ie benene 3 64-6 73-0 65-3 68-0 59-6 69-2 66-4 82-1 
SLOG ; LIVEN, at pier nani aera xleeeet ae ode 64-8 73-5 66-7 67:5 61-2 75°3 65-4 81-8 
Dec Tosa ras. Athy. AL. Ree. 1G 64-3 72-5 64-9 67-7 61-6 70-5 64-6 82-1 
NTELE EL OSD aren Aedes soles «Sees es 65-2 73°3 65-4 70-0 62-7 71-8 64-5 82-5 
HUTT LISDIEL RAED ., Sees Pe ca ehe. wae 65-0 71-5 64-4 68-5 61-4 69-1 64-0 81-6 
Septsslis0 nde pateth emcee « «ok 67:3 72-4 65-1 72-1 65-2 68-7 65-1 82-8 
(SECS | Ss iawn Satan 5 i a ay ea 67-2 72-9 64-6 73-4 65-5 68-0 66-0 83-0 
shea WRI 0 ae ee een ees Sere 67°3 72-1 64-4 71-4 65°5 69°3 67-7 82-7 
DUNO SEL OS OLA. «te ne aso cokes 66-6 71-9 64-2 70-1 64-5 67-3 68-0 82-4 
SepuaiosGset,. Beats ea) cana kn. ee eee 73-9 75-1 73-1 73°7 75°0 71-8 69-1 82-9 
TSC 28193 Ge, MARA. eicr cante ss den 79-3 77°3 79-5 75°5 82-4 69-6 69-8 85-1 
Nar Solos aera. oa. ae. Lee alin. 86-9 79-7 85-2 77-1 90-0 66-3 (fn 90-2 
ANDIOVES ICES fees, SUN Gv. coy GR hc RPE ene 83-2 80-3 82°3 77-4 83-7 71-7 77°5 89-2 
SEDC LOO eo ee ae ae he nets eee 83-7 81-3 81-5 81-5 86-3 76-4 77-0 89-9 
Dee ges 3... Okie, Lee Paes. eae 80:8 80-2 80-3 78-5 84-2 73°6 75-3 87-7 
NET LOS Srey ttn eect tie serene ini 79-7 82-0 80-0 79-2 83-0 73°3 78-6 87-5 
Juner, LOB Ste... TR oP ee . 75-4 79-2 74-1 77-1 76-6 67-8 76-4 86-6 
Set SUR ee See: ee a I ot 65:5 75°6 60-2 76-2 63-8 70-6 76-7 86-1 
Decl 958 *. ae Ee ee een Me ns ee 64-9 73°6 58-9 73°7 64-6 67-4 75-9 85-6 
IN eireh | GUS a3) Oe eee enemas, Puree” MeN aera 65-1 73°2 58-9 73°8 65:1 67-6 76-0 84-8 
SUNOCO 0. nt ee ee ee 65-0 73-1 59-9 71-6 63°3 67:2 76-8 84-3 
Sete: 1939 sherpa)... RM. ears aepetae 70-7 Hos 65-9 77-8 64-2 75:8 82-1 85-5 
Wee Fel93 91.0. 4... Myce ae tan tee: hoe 74-2 81-1 69-9 82-2 69-1 79-8 84-8 87-8 
ae 040s | ee). Fezeee. . ecek . Penk $ 75-3 81-7 71-4 82-1 70-0 77-7 85-9 88-5 
te ey, | LOZ eae are aan ee Sapient eae abet 75-9 81-8 71-4 82-7 70-3 77-8 86-2 88-9 
Marioieag. JS 7200 | Aas 76-4 82-0 72-1 82-7 71-3 78-4 86-9 89-0 
Aprili010..0412.. ore  OROL. izede 76-8 81-7 73-2 80-8 72-1 75-0 86-9 88-8 
ee JOY Spe ae eee cadens 75-3 80-6 70-5 79-3 68-0 78-3 87-4 89-7 
AUN MUSLOMEMALS . s VE. aod es. om 74-0 80:1 68-6 79-1 64-3 78-2 87-8 89-9 
Jilly Belk O 40M wed. eegetts creeper . Soe est 74-7 80:6 68-9 79-6 64-6 77-2 90-3 90-7 
AT EE LOA ck sien SOME Ae faye tours ae 73°9 81-6 68-7 79-4 62-7 79-1 90-8 91-7 
Sept L940; 20.430, . bAceees. « eae 74-3 81:8 68-4 80-7 63-8 82-3 91-3 oe 
Oct. 5 1940). vas. sensei ate et + aii Ae he 74-8 82-0 68-3 82-1 64-6 83-9 91-1 eH 
INGVAE GAG) ela casc at esate Ce cided are 76-2 82-7 69-4 84-0 66-9 84-1 91-2 92- 
Docs 38940... Re. SA SO, ARG 42 76-2 83-2 69-6 85-1 67-1 82-9 91-1 92-1 
Mae te fonmayied fans TA meiers flett elias | Teme Ke el oo a OF eds 
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Prices in Great Britain and Other Countries 


The accompanying tables numbered VIII 
to XXII give such index numbers of retail 
prices of foods and cost of living and of 
wholesale prices in several of the principal 
commercial and industrial countries as are 
available for 1940 and for preceding dates, to 
show the movements of prices in comparison 
with those in Canada. The information in 
the following tables is obtained for the most 
part from publications of the governmental 
or other authority constructing the index 
number, but in some cases from the Monthly 
Bulletin of Statistics of the League of Nations, 
which publishes figures for some countries. 
The quarterly supplement to Prices and Price 
Indexes issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, Ottawa, also contains index num- 
bers for many countries. 

As a result of war conditions the informa- 
tion for certain countries is not as complete 
in the present report as heretofore, there 
being no data for some countries since Sep- 
tember, 1939. From some other countries the 
information is received later than previously. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Cost or Livinc.—The Ministry of Labour’s 
index number (Table X) is based on the 
standard of living of a workingman’s family 
prior to the outbreak of war in 1914. The 
cost of living, on this basis, at the end of 
November, 1940, had risen about 26 per cent 
over the September 1, 1939, level. Food prices 
had risen 25 per cent. As the war progressed, 
maximum prices of an increasing number of 
foods were set by the Minister of Food. Of the 
rise of 26 per cent in the cost of living, 1-8 per 
cent was due to taxes on sugar, tobacco, cigar- 
ettes and matches, ‘and a further 1-1 per cent 
resulted from the Purchase Tax. (This tax 
which became effective October 21, is levied 
when the goods pass from the wholesaler to 
the retailer and is at the rate of one third 
of the wholesale value of certain classes of 
goods and one sixth of the wholesale value 
of certain other classes of goods. The only 
items used in compiling the cost of living 
index number which are subject to the pur- 
chase tax are clothing, clothing material, 
domestic ironmongery and pottery, and the 
tax is not chargeable on garments or shoes 
for young children’s wear. This tax was not 
immediately felt by consumers as it did not 
apply to stock held by retailers at that time.) 
Clothing prices rose steadily from the begin- 
ning of the war and had increased by about 54 
per cent in these sixteen months. The fuel 
and light and the sundries groups each were 
about 22 per cent higher at November 30, 
1940, than at September 1, 1939, while rent 
had only increased by one per cent. 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Board of Trade 
index number of wholesale prices showed a 
rise of 24-7 per cent in wholesale prices in 
the first four months of the war, the increase 
in food and tobacco (30-6 per cent) being 
greater than that for industrial materials and 
manufactures (21:6 per cent). During the 
year 1940 there was a further increase of 21-2 
per cent, the increases in the food group and 
in the industrial materials and manufactures 
group being about equal. Thus, from August, 
1939, to December, 1940, the total increase 
for all groups combined was 51-1 per cent, 
the advance in food and tobacco prices being 
58-5 per cent, and in industrial materials and 
manufactures, 47-2 per cent. 

The rise of 30°6 per cent in food and 
tobacco prices between August and Decem- 
ber, 1939, was made up of an increase of 54 
per cent in cereals, one of 244 per cent in 
meat, fish and eggs, and one of 21 per cent 
in “other food and tobacco”. In the year 
1940, however, the increase in the “ other food 
and tobacco” was 31 per cent, more than twice 
as great an increase as in the cereals group 
and in the meat, fish and eggs group. Among 
“other foods and tobacco”, the rise in vege- 
tables and fruit was outstanding, the prices 
of tomatoes, onions, apples, oranges and 
bananas being from 70 to nearly 300 per 
cent higher in December, 1940, than in Decem- 
ber, 1939. Price control was instituted for 
oranges, onions and bananas in the latter part 
of the year. Potatoes were 50 per cent higher 
in December, 1940, than a year earlier, milk 
about 40 per cent; butter was practically un- 
changed due to price control, but margarine 
and imported cheese rose about 20 per cent; 
tea and cocoa showed little change, but coffee 
was 20 to 40 per cent dearer. Increased 
duties on tobacco resulted in a price rise of 
between 40 and 50 per cent, cereals rose about 
14 per cent during the year due to higher 
prices for barley, maize and rice. Meat and 
bacon prices were controlled and there was 
no change after February, 1940, except poultry 
which was 50 per cent higher; the price of 
eggs was also controlled throughout the year, 
the prices in December, 1940, being 45 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. 

The rise of 21-6 per cent in industrial 
materials and manufactures between August, 
1939, and December, 1939, and the further 
rise of 21 per cent during 1940, amounted to 
a total increase of 47-2 per cent for the whole 
period. Price control was in effect for a 
number of commodities, the prices under con- 
trol being changed from time to time. In the 
whole period prices of coal advanced 29-7 per 
cent, iron and steel 39:4 per cent, non-ferrous 
metals 22-4 per cent, cotton 57:5 per cent, 
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wool 62-8 per cent, other textiles 48-9 per 
cent, chemicals and oils 31-8 per cent, miscel- 
laneous commodities 68 per cent. 


United States 


Cost or Livinc.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics revised indexes of the cost of goods 
purchased by wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities is shown in table XXI. 
This records an increase of only 1-1 per cent 
between December, 1939, and December, 1940. 
There was an increase of 2:4 per cent in food 
prices and a decrease of 2:2 per cent in furni- 
ture; other groups showed changes of only a 
fraction of one per cent. 


WHo.esaLe Prices—TIn spite of the great 
increase in industrial activity, the price level 
remained practically stable throughout the 
year. The index number of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics (Table XXII) was one per 
cent higher in December, 1940, than in De- 
cember, 1939. There was a gradual decline 
amounting to 2-5 per cent between January 
and August, 1940, which was regained during 
the last four months of the year. Comparing 
December, 1940, with December, 1939, farm 
products were 3-1 per cent higher, textile 
products 4 per cent lower, building materials 
6-8 per cent higher, and other groups showed 
lesser changes. 


TABLE X.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN GREAT BRITAIN 


MInistry oF LABOUR 
Base: July, 1914=100 


Fuel Cost 
—— Food Rent Clothing and Other of 
light living 

1 ON JL ae iN om pence, Bacmerweeys Bache Sthas pilates ek» 132 100 125 125 105 125 

DOGS Sy aes. Picts «Ate ® Ob ones antes esickeaehose ofa a cues, obe + 1G) pow |e ace hea: 160 135 120 145-150 
TON ed ny epope.o 8 cee eraihi eye veeebats evahcebars 6 of shee obs 204 100 205 140-145 140 80 

SUES S LA aren ale iat mentary Raiitrareh Wa iaciteaae ie 210 102 320 175-180 180 200-205 

O10 eT denbeknctetarcea-seneorev evivenam rormsereeeechorcnineenenryererarn 209 106 360 185-190 195 205-210 
192 th ta = oie scar oes eal csageeiaton tas ewe tere arora aualets 258 115-120 425 230 220 252 
TDA ESSAY... 31) 2 eee a ne a ena 220 145 290 260 210 219 
1922 Ti cis: 000 a Ree RS a. See wera Se 180 153 240 190 195 184 
O23 —— Jal, ie os ccc owes Cina 6 6 wea on ve ues 162 147 220 180-185 185 169 
DEIN Yoo so secre ohcusieinine a oeiceuee’s Soe eee Te. 162 147 225 185 180 170 
NOZOMI enn cece eee oe 167 147 230 180 180 173 
1926—JS ul Yves sees stem een wee See TE 161 150 20 195 180 170 
192 (—Jul Vee ee SA Rae. coher OR nae Re 159 151 210-215 170 180 166 
NO ZS SSN OS. 5. Rees AR he ah « ore SENN a «ss, cela these 157 151 0 165 180 165 
1920 = Maile aM oo Shc ietio eo aiken sneer 149 153 215-220 165-170 180 161 
1930-—Jatlyesdenns rier erorrrrrsriterrer errs 141 153 210-215 170 175 155 
OS a Iulia See ce ae red sie cen Re nun le ecnssets 130 154 195 170 175 147 
LOB 2eVuly A neeeoeres vet ba oa ee eon oR 125 154 185-190 165-170 170-175 143 
POSS SVU = bay sien e oes He ye es Ree 118 156 180-185 165-170 170-175 138 
VOSA EVA Ne itarena-obsscsics Pisco cuneate biol Rese oe < 122 156 185-190 165-170 170-175 141 
DOSOSE MUI veers b,.cocese's' «0 MCI FE ee oe Bo esate > 126 158 185-190 165-170 170 143 
TOS GU yack «sch esc atiowicee rt Oa + a ses 129 159 190 170-175 170 146 
193 MeV Ue chn isis ceinactens co cee os eee 140 159 205 175 175 155 
IOSSSMUlW eres scais cob ron eut te meee 146 160 210 185-190 175 159 
LOS OSV ANUAPY on: deka a cael tee huccue te os ete hs 138 161 205-210 180-185 5 155 
Jet Oval be hom Soppaey SR Screener ats SB ci 5 oes 135 161 205-210 185 170-175 153 
Duly: feet 2k os eee SR eds eee 139 162 205-210 180 180 156 
OyepKo) ofc we eres ee Se A ae AR, AR te <'-S 150 162 220-225 185 180-185 165 
1DS0=Vanuary3). c 6 si a.cceb ce aki ee ae ee ee ic 157 162 250 200 190 174 
MODPUBLY- i sijona cere Cie alee hs Se ene 161 162 260 - 202 190 177 
(Warcheets 22h. ciation: Fee ds <> ets 161 162 265-270 205 193 179 
Aprile teense, . Bae As eens ote eee o 158 162 270-275 205 193 178 
Es lle URRCROES REE dE, aay eR ol ae 159 164 280 208 210 180 
FUNCT Her eet 6 boos eae 158 164 285 212 210 181 
LE Be VEO Reet MPR eae RRR cee: SIM 5 ae aN 168 164 290 212 210 187 
PAC EUISG) 60a Sok. 2.6 See cic eet os ER: 164 164 290 212 219 185 
September 166 164 295 212 219 187 
October 169 164 300 214 219 189 
November 172 164 305-310 215 220 192 
December 173 164 320 219 221 195 
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TABLE XI._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


BoarpD or TRADE 
Base: 19830=100 





Total 
Indus- 
Other | Total Chem- trial | Total 
Meat, | Food | Food Iron | Non- Other | icals | Mis- | Mate-| all 
— Cereals} Fish | and and | Coal | and |ferrous|Cotton| Wool | Tex- | and cel- | rials | Ar- 
and To- To- Steel | Metals tiles | Oils |laneous] and | ticles 
Eggs | bacco | bacco Manu- 
fact- 
ures 
1930—July...... 98-5 97-6 | 103-1 | 100-1 96-0 | 100-1 95-0 | 101-6 | 101-9 96-3 | 100-7 | 100-0 99-5 99-7 
1931—July...... 76-1 80-3 98-5 85-9 99-1 91-1 77-3 78-8 78-4 76-7 88-5 85-1 85-8 85-8 
1932—July...... 85-2 73-0 97-0 | 85-9 98-7 90-8 75-6 73-6 71-3 74-0 88-8 76-8 81-7 83-1 
19338—July...... 86-2 72-5 86-3 82-0 | 97-1 94-9 94-3 84-8 90-1 75:7 90-9 87-4 89-5 86-8 
19384—July...... 85-2 78°6 87-9 84-3 98-9 98-9 83-8 89-1 89-1 62-7 86-7 89-0 89-0 87-3 
1935—July...... 82-8 77°8 92-2 85-0 | 99-1} 100-3 87-2 86-3 92-6 68-1 89-6 86-1 89-7 88-1 
1936—July...... 92-0 81-2 95-2 89-9 | 105-0 | 108-1 88-9 92-4 | 101-1 70-7 93-2 | 92-3 95-5 93-6 
1937—July...... 126-8 87-3 99-5 | 102-9 | 125-4 | 137-6 | 123-1 | 101-3 | 133-4 77-7 | 100-0 | 113-3 | 116-1 111-5 
1938—January...| 132-5 89-7 99-7 | 105-0 | 1381-0 | 141-2 96-2 88-0 | 107-3 70:8 97-1 | 104-8 | 109-0 107-7 
July eee 108-9 85-2 | 100-0 | 97-8 | 118-5 | 138-8 93-5 83-5 99-7 69-0 94-7 89-5 | 101-9 100-6 
1939—January...| 93-8 87-1 95-6 92-5 | 122-6 | 130-0 | 96-6 80-0 98-2 69-8 92-6 88-7 99-6 97-2 
1) Saari, 83-0 84-1 | 103-3 91-2 | 117-1 | 129-3 98-4 81-6 | 102-3 75-0 93-3 93-7 | 101-7 98-1 
1940—January...| 133-8 | 111-3 | 122-8 | 122-3 | 1384-0 | 142-4 | 121-9 | 122-4 | 135-8 | 107-3 | 108-7 | 126-2 | 126-7 125-3 
February.| 134-9 | 112-2 | 129-7 | 125-7 | 134-0 | 150-5 | 122-2 | 119-5 | 138-9 | 111-0 | 112-3 | 126-0 | 129-4 128-3 
March 131-1 | 110-1 | 128-9 | 123-7 | 184-2 | 151-5 | 123-0 | 121-6 | 161-5 | 109-5 | 113-8 | 125-1 | 131-4 128-8 
April ae... 130-6 | 109-9 | 184-7 | 125-7 | 135-0 | 152-7 | 123-0 | 126-8 | 162-9 | 110-5 | 114-0 | 137-3 | 135-4 132-2 
AY hes 131-6 | 110-4 | 140-1 | 128-2 | 139-1 | 152-8 | 123-7 | 125-8 | 162-6 | 111-7 | 115-6 | 138-6 | 136-4 133-7 
June: 2 oe. 133-1 | 111-6 | 143-4 | 130-3 | 140-5 | 152-7 | 124-2 | 123-9 | 162-6 | 106-6 | 117-6 | 189-9 | 1386-4 134-4 
July ee 135-0 | 114-5 | 150-3 | 134-4 | 140-5 | 163-8 | 123-8 | 124-5 | 159-1 | 105-7 | 118-4 | 154-1 | 142-3 139-7 


August....| 143-0 | 116-3 | 145-6 | 185-5 | 140-5 | 163-3 | 123-6 | 126-7 | 156-5 | 104-9 | 119-3 | 154-4 | 142-3 | 140-1 
September] 145-8 | 118-5 | 152-1 | 139-6 | 140-5 | 163-4 | 123-0 | 129-8 | 157-6 | 106-2 | 120-0 | 149-2 | 141-6 | 141-1 
October ..| 145-7 | 120-0 | 160-2 | 143-1 | 140-3 | 163-5 | 123-4 | 127-8 | 162-2 | 108-9 | 121-2 | 149-4 | 142-3 | 142-7 
November} 146-3 | 120-5 | 159-6 | 143-2 | 151-4 | 179-0 | 123-4 | 127-1 | 165-2 | 109-6 | 122-3 | 155-5 | 148-6 | 146-9 
December] 147-5 | 120-7 | 162-1 | 144-5 | 152-3 | 179-5 | 123-3 | 128-2 | 167-0.) 110-3 | 122-6 | 161-4 | 150- 148-6 


TABLE XII.—INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN EIRE 
Irish TRADE JOURNAL AND STATISTICAL BULLETIN 
Base: July, 1914=100 





ee Food Clothing Rent Fuel and | All Items 
Light 

1931—-HEDruary ete. os Sere ore oe wo cla howe e Herts 151 20 Gite came Hh is eh va MS slo Seater OR are SO 164 
LY. Le NR eal MET ee ope NTS nase o's a die Liboe 139 202 TS demu eect aice 156 

AT cust; WER ace ae eee is totes sin dae ees 143 LOGI Sails sate ore 08. Ste lore dei| Arecapncstatgreveta ae 157 
November: inesc ose eet ROM RAGS sa ws ols eee salle 155 198 MSZ Ail ae aoe: cashes 165 
19382--HFebruary .... Stars. 25 rem Ores eres MOS ose co ws Loree 151 dO Die euler en ca ratsotori ese aRr 162 
EUY. bs cteicio eStores Sree aaa TS ee RSTO PE Ss slo's sca vieie wl 144 201 ds. pene eM i 8 159 

NU OU SG Ae. 2 MNS Fars ns Satie) SoA eros bio c'e oes felets 134 ZOD m aman otk mitre | oatraton teins 153 
November: Wario. . dae eer ees Ome Pee Ma co cto ee acalen 135 206 IS2e Oe ae ee 155. 

1998 ——Hebruary. pases saris cee aac cee tees tcl ne ccunee 130 DU Sp denier ceil Serene eeetenre 151 
RS, BRIBE ic: 3 hohe a. teeaers ota diniGe) Bis. 0-0: inna Ae ee 126 203 1S DE al] Rovere 148 

JACI) Bot CARRE ABR OG 6 doaheis6 6 odc0 50. te ne Tes 129 ZOD eran aeRO SON oc eetne eee 149 

ING VEDI DCM. Meneses cere ORs CISC cs sie o's sins cee 140 200 NF opr ee es 156 
1984 RGD ru ary. see sods cce 6 ee clot TROT «0 Glos o oe a blake 133 202, Fak Soe etetcwrel cere e een 152 
LY < Faisin e:c ic Me 52 Holeio-c coe ice IRE eros: ale wv oe a tedlors 129 200 ASR satccrnae actces 149 

PANIQUSH . 3/52 <he hd crass ote TS a MOREE ates cons walle 134 ZOU Beach cence ie eaten 152 

UN OV ORE DOL Mts 0c dace «s MUMB «SRLS CE TMETS © Ss lose oo a's MOEA, 143 200 1 IR sl aro ov ws 157 
19S5—-Hebruary |. cei es dos ce eee othe eS oc tle oc occu nae 136 LTRS Posed nome pains i emer 2 153 
NGG MIRA 7S aa SIRNA OR es a ar 132 GAY Fo 4 SEL eran, Uren fal bed ned corer, betel 151 

ERMC UBEL Le Sete orae o8e SERRE ne Hee ET cele es one MHL 140 DOO ail ie eis Bee areclcterell tocar totem ee 156 

IN OV.GRUDGM ecm cis dere o cee colts soon EI fascicles soe daleke 150 200 1305 ee se cr 162 
19SG—SHeDrUary,. os peter cc dejoee See oe cris Mee. sle-sin aise Palete 145 OL IaR | caccrnceraccaeraltoty ctaieacncckee 159 
LY os 65g» Miser Ns ois fe hs Ai PTOI sole nee Peaks 141 PAUP AE TE Sa eran asty sl IR eta 5 ot 157 

PAUP USE <cis.5 Nis 6 ove te Cetera ote ee BLTEEINS 6 sieve ae oo Hauke 145 V1 ER AN cy SR RR 159 

ING Vem bert. scien ieee ee ah Gis clase dielse a 6 155 204 ES ong BAe an cere 166 

TGS TH GDTUALY: .ce oe oe rae eee CO SE cies bs Sewle us 153 7 ig a ta 7 de Ca a | Ra a 167 
LAE io OP MIC aRsO CORRE 5 0 SAGO o ORO A TE ee 152 21D Ee Ft eee 176 167 

eA Cac Wey | Seas SONAL. OSCREE cin, SGI Sica Oi GO Os Clee eae 154 Za, Mae ates opts 176 170 
November 165 226 ZS, Siete scarere atetetor efor 177 
19SS——Hebruary, eee, cca cece eee oie mere aTs aioe ais oi sieais ete is 159 VPA aL Nall etre ticnepe dst 183 173 
0. a RRO ABA noid asks Coc ae By 156 220 Me a octets ete 179 171 

PAN GUSE AD. ec cietie olete tater Meee rere oiateie OPI oe ats o's: she Pe 159 226 Uae. creek: 179 173 
November 3 163 225 129 184 176 
1939=—Roebruary <5. 6 sc. saons eee eons acne sae 160 220% Pliner oe acer 184 174 
MER 2 2s tasclaveleierotn ohn Beaker eave MER locate Seah 157 PVA NA (BER, no ene ee F 180 172 

AU GUSE dots eager eee ees 158 PVA teh, A ae 180 173 
November 178 246 129 207 192 
1940-——Bebruary.2 oi. ae ccs one en ooo 177 270 mera Te a, Beets 217 197 
OT Iron, Cay RRR oR cdi inci COCR > SEE 180 DSO. MPM ee nc ne ets 236 204 

AU SUSE jee cue c aie sacisic vise @ ce ae eta es her stod Sh Sal devske ho Merete ell cranes cieseretore tel] areisiguc cieretee st 206 
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TABLE XIII—INDEX NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


CENSUS AND STATISTICS OFFICE 
Base: Union average, 9 towns, 1938=1000 








Food, fuel, Food, fuel, 





— Food only | light and’ | Heht, rent 
rent sundries 
930 872 814 
995 899 855 
1033 924 908 
1149 996 996 
1165 1029 1064 
1263 1098 1177 
1660 1355 1458 
1350 1192 1320 
1105 1053 1101 
1118 1069 1083 
1102 1076 1069 
1072 1066 1066 
1024 1038 1041 
917 942 932 
964 955 945 
947 946 940 
942 949 943 
954 966 965 
1000 1000 1000 
982 993 995 
1016 1011 1006 
987 995 996 
982 994 995 
1000 1004 1012 
1008 1008 1019 
1015 1012 1024 
1024 1017 1029 
1036 1023 1035 
1033 1022 1037 
1026 1018 1036 
1022 1016 1035 
1026 1016 1041 
CiGi ci oY Sek Ae LA ot eo A nn SEMEN, oan OMe Oe ee 1049 1028 1050 
INOV.Cra ber eee te Meee elie oe ee ee, TAREE Reteorete eee oe 1033 1019 1045 





TABLE XIV._INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Crnsvs AND Sratistics OFFICE 
Base: 1910=1000 








Jute, ‘ ° : 
Leather eaten Dairy Grocer- Meat Build- Che- Fuel Soft | Miscel-| All 


_ Metals : Meals, | Pro- ing ma-| _~ and 
a oo. ducts ies Serinle micals Light Goods | laneous| Groups 
101A oa sdne Ramee. 1221 1366 1108 1060 954 1266 1087 1018 928 1113 1052 1090 
AQTORR ee home ess 1696 1511 1199 1135 1035 1301 1195 1278 990 1362 1275 1204 
IQTOS: hay. ees 2292 1739 1342 1168 1127 1383 1401 1561 1148 1765 1669 1379 
ONES cc srt slaesmens s0 3245 2054 1449 1222 1212 1520 1753 1872 1349 2297 2178 1583 
DOTSNE cr co eteeere sos 3898 2265 1471 1283 1272 1650 2074 1833 1470 2900 2572 1723 
LOO ets BEE es os 3198 2332 1706 1600 1403 1723 2084 1424 1510 2355 2475 1854 
LODE Ss Gee emre s\9i 3339 2705 2693 2023 1901 2116 2445 1271 1658 4418 3174 2512 
OOS a ocks hares att esi 2607 1649 1472 1589 1728 1638 2082 1261 1743 3324 2899 1805 
NOIRE cisccidcicnemaiey ster 1651 1411 1262 1209 1322 1362 1630 1178 1454 2361 2029 1445 
LODE. raacchaveltnn a sves 1517 1568 1403 1366 1386 1365 1380 984 1244 2196 1720 1448 
NOD TOR: aa evoke elastase 1264 1731 1476 1339 1285 1268 1282 992 1196 1869 1674 1397 
ODOM cciiqevete techs 1122 1624 1312 1327 1235 1261 1234 823 1075 1858 1659 1305 
LOS RE occas evinces nck 1135 1357 1023 1086 1149 1089 1233 801 1032 1783 1642 1155 
NOS SYS oe Sadat erences 1041 1002 1012 974 1053 960 1107 745 953 1354 1560 1047 
1 La eae et ert Pan 1056 1013 1218 1087 1021 1221 1126 738 902 1398 1517 1143 
AOS ORE 5 se sisiaare otais 1052 1042 1023 898 1001 1158 1132 729 932 1392 1519 1066 
NOS OES 32 /adee home sists 1081 1048 1188 935 979 1137 1116 719 934 1337 1503 1109 
AOS TES. oncdosstesee rors 1360 1145 1140 945 1008 1206 1193 827 $11 1416 1551 1136 
ht Rye) Ie Copii oe 1393 10238 1226 1022 984 1308 1195 833 921 1406 1574 1174 
1939—January...... 1340 1001 1177 1005 975 1307 1171 748 918 1382 1547 1145 
‘April. 2 ..... 1338 1034 1140 1003 967 1251 1168 736 911 1393 1532 1126 
DOE ett ie 1323 1056 1128 1019 969 1249 1181 735 907 1390 1530 1123 
October...... 1446 1247 1157 1021 1001 1312 1271 747 923 1469 1633 1172 
1940—January...... 1661 1642 1174 1012 1034 1278 1396 814 992 1623 1761 1230 
February..... 1695 1602 1176 1014 1038 1268 1434 836 996 1653 1805 1238 
March? ....... 1732 1563 1174 1022 1035 1300 1459 839 1007 1674 1855 1248 
April, 220 > cs. 1750 1499 1189 1024 1036 1309 1495 849 1008 1688 1881 1258 
BY, css ses 1775 1520 1190 1023 1037 1292 1512 876 1009 1737 1914 1266 
JUNO, «ean 1805 1453 1176 1022 1037 1292 1526 888 1009 1755 1959 1266 
JOLY) kee: 1828 1322 1173 1063 1040 1296 1547 904 1011 1758 1964 1269 
August....... 1850 1272 1182 1063 1037 1308 1553 912 1005 1767 1984 1273 
September... 1856 1243 1209 1060 1042 1312 1558 915 1036 1770 2011 1287 
October...... 1868 1240 1268 1059 1051 1336 1560 916 1035 1780 2024 1312 
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TABLE XV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF HOUSEHOLD EXPENDITURES IN AUSTRALIA (80 TOWNS) 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 


Base: Weighted average of 6 capital cities, 1923-1927 =1000 





: Food, Total 
pood toned e Groceries | cy, think Miscel- | Household 


. and Housing 
Groceries rooms) Golibined 


| ee | | | | 








DOA ES «sic 5) Aare AMM ona ciel ser AIRS oh oe ie, fhe haat ave 954 823 807 1013 
TO ZG ays 2)45 ee Bivie Bo dP AR DREE ctetele 2b ae cline 2 1027 992 1015 1006 
OD Tis wos cine he, « BEL aR aio tice bec crete et Miss oeietesate 1004 998 1002 997 
NOR eee tics arc MAME cmre at RIE: clots es cobekceye-t 989 1032 1004 1003 
ODO wwe orc de SRURE Bots ance. heer ales chanson ccecaneracars s 1047 1037 1044 1026 
1930-—Ist..qQuarterse....m. tc REbilc «ccreke. cn ecye 6 985 1052 1009 1001 
1931—Ist ae | ORS Gee 3 0 ee ieee ee a ei 864 928 887 901 
1932—1st sla << Says ig. Webs a SR ole ae i ER 823 811 819 844. 
1933—I1st Sia TRE, hs" 8 BR cy EN apa 741 790 757 799 
1934—1st paar st He eae Se a aia 770 790 777 809 
1935—1st pie TF Re eGo Se A Be ics ee 798 818 805 824 
DEG coke BMS. ini h Pete acl oe a eine 819 832 824 836 
1936—I1st SO BAA CMe clone Be Ee aT ances 812 852 826 838 
BEC: ok GIR ila ook TERETE. ake eh ck 835 873 848 841 
1937—1st pale PR leet 5° ES Nips Ap ea 849 885 861 862 
SEC Baltes sccce te PPOs plore cok Seton 857 902 872 874 
1938—ist OME. fas i'6, ok SLO he hate eres 865 914 882 882 
2nd, Te pee cso. Ree Loe acest 883 922 896 891 
SLC. ho Misict see ee ek, ee eee 907 929 914 902 
7 a Wale Ge Oe ay ee, te or aloes A a 904 936 914 902 
1939—ist sa tS HR © SR a IE ai 939 941 938 916 
S16 Veli idee te Pee lag d. i eee Se i 929 946 934 915 
STC ke WM ct ke EER OR eee ole I sons, « ore b.oteaie fiate entero aah ote oes 932 914 
A ee MMR ret Oe EOP P| sacs cvs con oreucta e-eenmeainete ae 936 923 
1940—I1st SMa) eRe er ee | ccc coess scene o's t otters etme ae 931 927 
QC. Pesan 1 eit ER eT eT Soca ss no. '0%e 6 sce scllioke ete eee 948 951 
ECL seete merc tae aE TO PMT ieee hovel aveveiere cer svausldlsuenseonepaneietteecns 944 956 
TABLE XVI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN AUSTRALIA (MELBOURNE) 
CoMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN 
Base: 1911=1000 
Wool Agricul- ; 
Metals \ A ae A 
Cotton, tural Dairy : Building | Chem- All 
a and Leather, | Produce, | Produce Groceries} Meat Materials icals Groups 
Coal 
etc. etc. 
1099 1032 1207 1137 1021 1507 1081 1253 1149 
1284 1017 2162 1530 1133 2435 1275 1528 1604 
1695 1423 1208 1485 1322 2515 1491 1760 1504 
2129 2008 1157 1423 1343 2403 1884 2171 1662 
2416 2360 1444 1454 1422 2385 2686 3225 1934 
2125 2363 1985 1651 1516 2348 2851 2898 2055 
2298 2624 2439 2209 1918 3279 3226 2825 2480 
2173 1362 1767 2000 1976 2158 2733 2303 1903 
1942 1681 1628 1648 1869 1787 2005 1965 1758 
1826 2148 1778 1837 1746 2579 2025 1933 1944 
1835 2418 1647 1655 1721 2223 1815 1806 1885 
1852 1967 1797 1636 1723 2212 1711 1790 1844 
1938 1582 2001 1784 1731 1931 1665 1816 1832 
1962 1650 1826 1823 1724 2111 1624 1866 1817 
1912 1781 1726 1751 1707 2015 1744 1923 1792 
1912 1556 1792 1853 1690 2246 1754 1942 1803 
1866 1127 1484 1627 1666 2025 1875 1982 1596 
1826 1039 1121 1399 1794 1508 2025 2166 1428 
1736 1000 1230 1303 1767 1348 2043 2127 1411 
1713 1118 1175 1195 1714 1487 2061 2106 1409 
1660 1261 1288 1274 1735 1540 2015 2018 1471 
1602 1217 1344 1325 1729 1508 1964 1996 1469 
1566 1331 1480 1351 1731 1684 1969 1997 1543 
1772 1406 1604 1451 1750 1678 2430 2006 1656 
1762 1097 1579 1515 1751 1663 2369 2049 1596 
1744 1054 1945 1568 1746 2084 2180 2063 1726 
1759 1055 2003 1561 1746 1576 2137 2063 1690 
1748 1015 1763 1552 1748 1576 2107 2083 1613 
1821 1417 1478 1541 1793 1709 2442 2094 1649 
1827 1389 1454 1568 1792 1794 2604 2094 1658 
1836 1389 1486 1575 1786 1868 2711 2165 1681 
1866 1375 1537 1616 1783 1898 2711 2165 1704 
1839 1377 1510 1640 1776 2008 2711 2275 1706 
1857 1360 1508 1628 1773 1916 2859 2275 1702 
1857 1381 1513 1559 1740 1903 2950 2350 1699 
August:. ;. patentee 1857 1375 1555 1546 1736 2027 3138 2350 1731 


September........... 1857 1392 1657 1536 1770 1997 3138 2350 1764 





= a 
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TABLE XVII.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING, NEW ZEALAND 


CENSUS AND Statistics OFFICE 
Base: 1926-1930=1000 
8SSeaaaqeaanaea—_—_—_—_—_[rroreeeeeeeeeee______—_—_—_—_—__ 


Clothing, 
Fuel and | Drapery, Miscel- 
—. Food Rent Light and laneous Total 
Footwear 

LOMA JUL es eyed d Saree c ae sieinores ache aes Ga +o 703 535 585 686 601 628 
19TH — 12 MONG Ss. os ssi Be cous cc os we ee 803 538 593 746 646 676 
LOL Greeenn er yes eects ee eee eee 857 541 637 871 712 724 
LOMB eC ee tices spite eee ee 920 553 728 1031 794 786 
TAN RS)S at, CR NFAT teen Gai tedps aeteacanh Mia AN teak ts 985 566 782 1216 898 850 
NOM O Me ates Rrohieies cocoon CORE eee eae 1027 581 852 1476 975 912 
I Q2ORee er de ass cece co RecA eee ene 1165 613 1013 1653 1131 1019 
UIP ALL. AA: 20a Baar; eae Re dee <P 8 anita OS) Lee a pieces 1134 680 1131 1509 1153 1034 
NO 2Peer erect oto sc cee eee fe ane 958 724 1045 1274 1103 } 952 
aes Snape ea. Mima LTR Pa Debate Rel Pedic eh tea 965 792 998 1173 1055 1959 
UE NIE Se, BA Sere, ee Ne i amc, SiS Nae ya 1005 859 985 1139 1033 i 984 
Aa el eee) Prey: | tee ak Set 4 td ee Sint ee 1030 912 993 1111 1015 1004 
LOZ GER mea, eat ric ieee hn CER Coos oe cere aS 1026 962 1002 1060 1013 1010 
A Ae Re ha! <aaeaiaetene ie Gane t Pra ea ae, aps neg ea 983 1000 1005 1017 1033 1001 
PUD ASte nti. Ie: Ae oe RR ate 8 t ADEE et bean eR 1004 1014 1011 995 1002 1006 
UOTE ES © Se ro, igh een ar para > sera aey Ane Je ee 1013 1019 992 980 986 1004 
NOS ORs stay loonie On tae oe ae ae ees 974 1007 991 947 986 981 
NOS ra stk tte comer cates oor acres ee Oe OE Pe ne 845 953 987 869 986 906 
QS reer tetas cl aie soe MORO coe ee Sees hes a 775 844 958 814 973 838 
TRU ete Vast ok aE Peep hee een othe aA dyne celeb ae «nie te 732 766 890 816 976 795 
NO AAa ee aa ea con ee does RE hae cles 4S 774 758 841 832 973 808 
iS ae ads Dal ae rae Glas GL Ee, Aaa Mente 835 774 865 828 980 837 
OSG Racca ccs. Re eee ees 870 804 887 837 993 864 
NOS pee tree cette alc cle thie oe eee ee es 956 828 924 915 1050 923 
SST Eh Metiiy ay Bee re, So 8 “a ea eed Sean + de Re 991 858 964 936 1054 951 
1GS0——PGObruaryiara sea te Pu eee bina as on 1018 874 990 940 1067 969 
DV AS eG Cte chon eee renee an 1039 884 990 956 1074 983 

PATIDUISt ea coon rates cre ied Chen ete tease 1060 893 991 967 1081 995 
INGVCHIDCE Ts sccemeenere co cceh cue ee et 1126 893 991 976 1124 1024 
940 — January wy. < cccsis see Re oe teeth sd eee LOTS: | oats: epee tres EAB anal ies, Aaa aati Icocsber eset tn 14 1008 
CDLUAT Var. hon. «aie re Be ee oe ar 1064 903 994 1003 1139 1013 

VERON Ie cere ios ce RRR oe cio Eis een ce DOGO its: Lo ata lianas, Botevebel keisin. cer, Storer nc 1012 
ADIL MECC ce cnt OREO eR Oc ee, OTS ign ets cq: TOO 45 =| ee te ek 2 neste eee a 1017 

PORE Bratt Sea tine Genet 9 raed aa Bk 25 ae 1078 918 1005 1031 1162 1029 

SUING IR e eee EEE oe ee eck COG Weal Ran es Soca NOOGS <1 RA eats ae cena eee 1026 

ARV Sieyn Siecle A In, dash Sah ro my ae lhd. ele neta TOZA be Et, cere ee 1 U0 Gil eres Brey Aeercaad ioe ac, cisterna tae 1027 
ANOS G -mererseceicterstorarer a ator atetan here orients 1070 922 1008 1097 1185 1042 
Septembelerae mien me ee LOSS Se ee cee TOTO! | Ree Rel. ocala cs cares 1050 
Octobers4 ose, SA ae ee CA LOS TAR 2 Se ae ae AGHO shiek Pee eA tec 1048 
INOVeTMDSL reco ee nee ees LOST cee ee 1010 1119 1196 1052 





TABLE XVIII—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN NEW ZEALAND 


CENSUS AND Statistics OFFICE 
Base: Average annual aggregate expenditure, four chief centres, 1926-1930=1000 


Food- Non- 
stuffs, Textile bi Antal patet metallic | Chem- All 
—- etc., ec Woo | Beads Ve - seiptiges ne and rt < 
vegetable} factures and their anures |Combine 
orein Products Products ®-cduste 
TONGS ame eer es cere 6 iho BMA sda eA 634 535 582 843 919 821 954 748 
1928. 2h. Seah oc ne ee: ca eo oe ees 1009 998 977 1023 971 974 981 994 
020 Feet, ee: oh eee o He thine < sees 991 969 989 1024 963 998 968 988 
TOS OF Ges cine Pomcabe Aaa wd OEE s 965 915 1003 957 973 990 957 963 
OS Se EO . S ess de RRs 938 837 952 769 975 977 888 902 
LORD Ae meee Recetas ct oetees CEA aw be eee’ 961 791 907 672 964 1002 828 878 
O35. 5) we eet. See La eee beeen. 954 787 924 696 1062 1031 836 904 
1 ae ieee ane I Sich SER eee, PR Pe, 956 781 935 736 1063 1009 846 909 
TOS he ne hee ac ee Was ee os hee es 1018 780 954 807 1056 1028 840 937 
TOSG fF. Cee See. EE ee ee oe 979 769 997 869 1069 1050 826 946 
1O37 oo Reet ee ee to es wae be 1036 810 1082 924 1249 1106 833 1021 
De ato Mie al urate lich nl ME Siar i RES is RE fe, er 1011 806 1150 973 1296 1094 840 1036 
1989—JSanuary 3... ee dete cho een 1043 802 1176 1000 1278 1104 856 1047 
WD in che siatets AS ts 8 le ORE 8 1130 817 1183 997 1269 1101 861 1065 
October se’ ich tees as ie ces 1218 818 1188 454 1283 1182 865 1090 
INGVem bere. dhs: Ree noc aes 1282 828 1190 965 1289 1202 876 BG Ia) 
Wecember). Airfares secs es 1228 828 1191 1015 1305 1220 866 1115 
1940—January Jes. 3..). take ae tao ate ees 1163 863 1193 1053 1331 1218 866 1120 
PS bruaryes. cs ciabies cae me ode eee oe 1144 880 1195 1086 1362 1231 895 1135 
Marchi) Ges...) ee. ae oO 1150 907 1195 1073 1420 1256 900 1155 
At Ee ae I, lek ea 1159 912 1196 1106 1481 1266 901 1175 
BY ae cc ie a fo Meenas Be tts oe late eis 1163 921 1212 1119 1510 1255 906 1185 
June tL Se ea eee eens 1162 922 1210 1105 1543 1265 917 1190 
ORR ORE, Be a eee Dee. 1172 945 1221 1097 1590 1265 931 1205 
FAUIOUISE Pe... ke Sees «tee ors, o, fietettt ese 1200 977 1242 1062 1668 1267 937 1225 
September. ...). Sets de oes et tees 1195 1017 1249 1067 1685 1276 940 1236 
Oetoberxes 2b eae eke cokes 1208 1093 1249 1053 1698 1289 940 1253 
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TABLE XIX.—COST OF LIVING INDEX NUMBERS IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 
Base: July 1933 to June 1934=100 








Fuel : Cost 
mame. : House Miscel- 
Food and Clothing of 
Lighting rent laneous Living 





TABLE XX.—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN INDIA (BOMBAY) 


Lasour OrfricE, BoMBAY 
Base: July, 1914=100 


s 
= g cs a 3 
se) (fo) & 
8 8 a $ ne q 5 3 3 
— 2 alan Ce ee ees ee ee a3sl ©1388 
"s 2 a fa _ 3 om hr Rip a BSS] Fa BS 
| 3418/8)8 125 | & | Ss] ahlso| & leas] $a] ee 
~ oe ~» = » ba 
Onan 2 | O'R NeSedrml pos ou | he h S Osa) azto< 
1920—Juliyy cs.) caics x tee 151 145 452 181 216 171 144 318 174 164 288 194 220 221 
1921 —Jully. ecmceewochsensnetees 186 152 234 185 191 170 137 270 184 156 244 198 206 200 
ODOR SUL N i acicteevstere erate o ees 170 134 220 228 188 151 196 255 192 142 7 189 192 190 
1928 JulyiisMeaecn eie nore tees 6 127 90 215 317 178 132 217 211 196 139 182 169 178 178 
A924 — Jal yess Als ctx acdclote ee cscs 143 98 211 260 174 150 265 232 187 150 166 166 189 184 
19 25=—Julyii Bae ore ote di Boos 141 102 159 184 148 140 182 208 144 139 153 155 163 158 
1O26=<S alvin eee cisecaec ties oa. 146 128 144 148 143 140 144 180 130 147 150 148 152 149 
LO 27— Jul vist BAe cine dite eee « 139 129 130 162 141 143 154 163 142 139 136 159 149 147 
O28 =—J Ul Yio Matos coe ss 130 124 129 196 143 131 169 172 123 146 137 140 149 147 
1929 Jialiypcc, Hoe cccls cthicie Dette es 152 141 140 171 153 147 126 168 103 157 135 133 142 145 
19302—J uly... 91 ccd. Bee 8 117 115 125 144 124 102 75 154 95 143 126 131 123 124 
O31 —Jialiyise, Se essvers re a NE oka 71 78 106 136 91 84 74 143 84 146 112 142 117 108 
DOS Ze July See ale asd dove ee oie 85 90 116 162 106 73 75 109 95 132 108 132 105 106 
1933 =—Juthysa: Bee hes :ciho roe eave, 86 75 109 146 100 69 90 110 77 99 108 118 99 100 
1934 —July7.: PS. cies as ees 78 (e- 102 141 94 64 86 100 ve 99 109 117 96 95 
1985 —Jullyss. Geers aoe teetees 85 77 106 148 100 98 96 97 76 99 105 116 99 99 
1986—July. : Who acta Se rotetre hes 81 72 106 121 92 100 98 95 is 99 107 110 100 97 
LOST —Julyoe ek src c dices 3: 95 87 111 141 106 100 90 96 82 99 139 120 107 106 
1988-—Tul yi. Ba wckciaceoc tiene « 80 76 127 149 101 95 65 95 79 99 133 124 100 100 
19389—JSuly. 2. G08... ss cosbee oss 81 86 130 147 103 94 67 88 79 99 134 120 99 100 
October. ..ii 4. Bens os 95 108 158 164 121 98 76 92 83 99 227 130 122 121 
INOVOMDE?) «6:08. Mga 120 171 183 139 108 86 97 83 99 247 129 129 133 
December.......4...0s..ce 111 111 159 177 132 109 102 117 83 99 257 128 137 135 
1940—January................. 105 105 143 167 124 107 108 114 83 99 221 128 130 128 
February. cc..coeeene. 107 103 137 156 121 101 100 111 83 99 208 131 126 124 
March via. iaccccsctees 100 98 130 150 115 104 98 105 83 99 188 132 121 119 
April, Gas se c.cats eee 102 100 134 146 116 107 98 104 83 99 198 134 124 121 
May “jue tc teen 94 94 136 147 111 103 88 104 83 99 200 134 121 118 
TONE Se as Mee 98 93 136 143 112 98 70 100 838 99 191 134 115 114 
July Oa 6c AO as 103 91 134 144 115 100 72 98 83 99 192 135 116 115 
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TABLE XXI.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING IN THE UNITED STATES 
BuRgEAv or Lasour StatTIstics 


Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower Salaried Workers in Large Cities © 








{1935-39 = 100] 
Fuel, elec-| House- : 
Period Food | Clothing Rent tricity, | furnish- Miscel- Total 
and ice ings laneous 
IQIS=-AViOraz Ore tech stew Cele ee ole rs eee ols 79-9 69-3 92-2 61-9 59-1 50-9 70-7 
1914 Decembers hates oh clo heisleeie ees Cone le ee shoe 83-9 70-0 92-2 62-5 61-5 52-4 72-6 
1915=—Decemabers miei. joe sae ae de hentia hohe ae 83-9 72-6 93-6 62-5 65-4 54-6 74-0 
1916—Decembers: 5.3.80. one ees a eee ote ales 100-6 83-2 94-3 67-1 75:5 57-6 82-4 
19IV——Docenmber s. 8 ct a here eee © ren oles 125-4 103-3 92-3 76°8 89-0 71-5 97-8 
IQIS==DecembPers csicns. cols onk se Meee nokiee 149-6 147-9 97-1 90-4 121-2 83-1 118-0 
ya ah ane ee tet IR rt need Bln bar Sn en Ree 148-5 160-1 101-0 89-3 128-8 85-5 121-0 
I Scem Dera. ecw eect, eres alegre eee oie heh 160-0 198-4 109-6 94-8 152-3 94-3 135-3 
1920S etrsnic 6 tikes oO ote etal oleate a bocael le 185-0 209-7 119-1 104-8 169-7 100-7 149-4 
December yh. vissoeis hse cd ava hes ok Sees 146-4 187-8 131-4 119-0 164-4 104-7 138-3 
OD Le Mpa yes cay: 2c Svaes reyataceretorshace a aera ORNS 0 ies wie 121-2 161-5 139-2 112-9 141-6 104-7 126-6 
DEpPleMaer Ars crteis sisteyeeeretee Ree «WARSI ooo sles 129-2 139-5 140-0 112-7 127-8 104-0 125-3 
WOCEM DER ches. « ee ee SENSES. SRLS 126-1 133-4 |. 142-3 113-8 124-4 103-5 123-6 
O22 —— NES Te taeag | Sevorexapets Ws ctersteiae wl Sack Ta ONS iw ale alte iele 118-3 127-3 142-0 110-5 117-7 101-8 119-3 
WINDS OS SoS ES oa ee Eee eae 121-0 124-9 142-5 110-0 115-5 100-9 119-5 
September enweys os cpytes snl sie 5 UE ect 118-1 123-5 142-8 115-8 115-7 100-7 118-7 
DP GCOIIOSR aera cary lors hated SNS NEES sis g = Sait 122-4 123-6 143-8 117-3 119-3 100-4 120-4 
1928—March 119-7 125-4 144-5 116-5 124-7 100-5 120-2 
URINE Goan Ps Ba ST RD OR EA Caen ae arena 123-7 125-7 146-0 113-2 127-4 100-5 121-6 
September 126-6 126-7 147-4 114-5 127-5 101-1 123-1 
December 126-0 126-7 149-6 116-0 127-4 101-5 123-5 
1924—March 121-3 126-3 150-4 114-7 126-5 101-2 122-0 
ARTIC ede 4 coc nein Bere PSSM aI bas es 121-5 125-1 152-0 112-0 123-1 101-3 121-8 
September 123-1 123-8 152-2 113-5 122-1 101-3 122-2 
December. Sis ae aa Ms a a ns eae ee 125-9 123-0 152-6 114-2 122-7 101-7 123-2 
TOD p= — DUNO he pane Nee ela nas alate tard wipior oud 131-9 122-6 152-2 112-4 121-3 102-3 124-9 
WDSCETMDON Bases cs Rta ake Mens Uw tiate ae 140-6 121-8 152-0 121-3 121-1 102-6 128-2 
LO 2G IU Wl yells Waren aha Mie ila Ae Nereie a ole cole ofthe 137-8 120-7 150-6 114-7 118-6 102-5 126-4 
DECEMDEL 4. 2 Rete hana ad atte hale Sistas 136-8 119-6 150-0 118-6 117-3 102-8 126-1 
12 UNC Ree Reo oetc Sid Seals cok eee eee ethe Ne 137-5 118-5 148-4 114-1 115-7 103-1 125-7 
Decent ber eae, Me ot eteus cUcee ores eee 132-5 116-9 146-9 115-4 115-2 103-6 123-8 
NO2S——Jun emer eye ke reeds ve desl eaeeratc Aa aatee’s adel be lass 129-7 116-7 144-8 112-0 112-8 103-6 122-1 
December ss acy oe CNOn es Sk ohne 130-6 116-0 143-3 114-3 112-1 104-3 122-4 
AOD OSIM Geet en LIE Chale tiara b adtnovetn care Spee 131-3 115-4 141-4 111-1 111-7 104-5 122-1 
MIECEIMPCL 4. Hee Mar eas wd OS ke ae. cea 133-8 114-7 139-9 113-6 111-3 104-9 122-8 
POS Gad OMe re EN meer os erate nother arose “aie eo ciedom aren 128-1 113-8 138-0 109-9 109-9 105-2 120-3 
WSCSMIDeR A teehee oie hie eee ear Oa Oo ee Meany 116-5 109-4 135-1 112-4 105-4 104-9 115:3 
LOST — DIN Owens Ae i heysra si soe eet sae Bate < ok Ae re 102-1 103-5 130-9 107-3 98-1 104-3 108-2 
MDOCEMDCLS eh as tk. sete Cao OR o sese ees 96-5 96-3 125-8 109-1 92-6 103-3 104-2 
1OSU-—- MUN OM eae se i nS eae. 5 ee eae le Ns 85-7 91-1 117-8 101-6 84-8 101-8 97-4 
DECOM IDES Sep ee Sok ales SS are se el ensiels 82-0 86-2 109-0 102-5 81-3 100-2 93-5 
TOSS =—Juune epee hate ch clerh oe Seen setae ea abs 82-2 84-8 100-1]. 97-2 81-5 97-8 90-8 
PY GCOIMOET eres ee Re ei rie ee oe siecle 88-1 94-4 95-8 102-9 91-1 98-1 93-9 
DO SAINTS SR cere ks EE is EN ee ota ons She eed oo ame Waletohs 93-0 96-6 94-0 100-3 92-9 97-9 95-3 
INovemberll Swern anes. Sock iceeraccce decors 95-4 96-5 93-9 101-8 93-6 97-8 96-2 
1ISH—— Vic Lome ie ee en te elec ae te icici erent crave. > 99-7 96-8 93-8 102-1 94-2 98-1 97-8 
aval Bape oer ee cok Pe eee ot ak, sities ersieiacevaras 99-4 96-7 94-1 99-0 94-5 98-2 97-6 
Octoberwl ay wares. Gs osee ons ews ake eby 100-0 96-9 94-6 100-5 95-7 97-9 98-0 
198 G=—Januarvaln, waters cis meee ak Coote aie war pvetee 101-5 97-3 95-1 100-8 95-8 98-2 98-8 
Aprilia ee Pooh ICV ee PARIS sls. «bind dehs 98-4 97-4 95-5 100-8 95-7 98-4 97-8 
AGT] Asa RS acm ath, Sho SEO Zs AREAS irs cen te cots 102-6 97-2 96-5 99-1 95-9 98-7 99-4 
Sentemibertl)etecasertigtt. coe otgere was.o erates 104-8 97-5 97-1 99-9 96-6 99-0 100-4 
1D Levelsy call of) 2a RLS eleie | Gin GRRE eo oy Ge rnc 101-6 99-0 98-1 100-5 97-9 99-1 99-8 
193 7=—Marchelaica inc. ere eee eit Me ois deat 105-0 100-9 98-9 100-8 102-6 100-2 101-8 
DUNS LOM cies ee Sin AE Tle one ene 106-0 102-5 101-0 99-2 104°-3 100-9 102-8 
SOpsembe4r Lon. «canes oo atieatens oie Seah 107-9 105-1 102-1 100-0 106-7 101-7 104-3 
MEcembenel On geen cepa ohne oe aartoae are 102-7 104-8 103-7 100-7 107-0 102-0 103-0 
193S8—Marchl hei90 cree aces weitere teen ole. ciore ale 97-5 102-9 103-9 101-2 104-7 101-6 100-9 
FUND se sete eae er sele Nee eee ial ae aek 98-2 102-2 104-2 98-6 103-1 101-8 100-9 
Septemberld. koscnacm cain cet elke » sete Pecans 98-1 101-4 104-2 99-3 101-9 101-6 100-7 
December id ja aes pose eee ee eles mrieleres 97-2 100-9 104-3 100-0 101-7 101-0 100-2 
1039-—Marchel ies. -eork nc thoktes one neti ctee sos aeatas 94-6 100-4 104-3 100-1 100-9 100-5 99-1 
DUNO GEOR is cee eae Stra ts Bie rela! ia otiks & ecelletierstae 93-6 100-3 104-3 97-5 100-6 100-4 98-6 
Septem bers bees cas a cerlae clattele apie cetastoratels 98-4 100-3 104-4 98-6 101-1 101-1 100-6 
December! pews woo ee eee. eae 94-9 101-3 104-4 99-9 102-7 100-9 99-6 
1940 —Marchel 5 4: -an fotivinic choi eel oe eae tials olscersal trae 95-6 102-0 104-5 100-6 100-5 100-8 99-8 
UNSHLO re nile 3 see aeity area tion ecceateisoe pi aiets 98-3 101-7 104-6 98-6 100-1 100-6 100-5 
Septem ber-Lovessecmeisee ese vee wae eee sales 97-2 101-6 104-7 99-3 100-3 101-4 100-4 
COPS ol ove Mpg et th Oe Oi oe Meares Ae Oe Ane 96-2 101-6 104-7 99-9 100-4 101-6 100-2 
Novem beri genesis sists cient te sittesy aie 95-9 101-6 104-7 100-3 100-6 101-7 100-1 
DecemberAon weiss Mags erate oe rece sais eyes 97-2 101-6 104-9 100-7 100-4 101-8 100-7 
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TABLE XXII—INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Bureau or LABOUR StTatTIstTIcs 
Base: 1926=100 





Hides Metals : 

ees and tt Taxtils Fuel nd Build- | Chem- | House . All 

and ing icals fur- | Miscel-| com- 
te Foods geaphee Giets | light- Gam mate- | and |nishing|laneous| modi- 

ie +4 ing as és rials | drugs | goods ties 
IGISN. .aetee. cei ss oh eee 71-5 64-2 68-1 57-3 61-3 90-8 56-7 80-2 56-3 93-1 69-8 
OE RRS POR Ie boone an 71-2 64-7 70-9 54-6 56-6 80-2 52-7 81-4 56-8 89-9 68-1 
aA) Ra aera a ae SS AA Ss a 71-5 65-4 75°5 54-1 51-8 86-3 53-5 112-0 56-0 86-9 69-5. 
VOT GG case elec cteets co oe eee 84-4 75°7 93-4 70-4 74-3 116-5 67-6 160-7 61-4 100-6 85-5 
LOU Tee Sa cease cn eine cete 129-0 104-5 123-8 98-7 105-4 150-6 88-2 165-0 74-2 122-1 117-5 
GTS eR raceme eee ee sot ee 148-0 119-1 125-7 137-2 109-2 136-5 98-6 182-3 93-3 134-4 131-3 
LONG SS ec eee see te ae 157-6 129-5 174-1 135-3 104-3 130-9 115-6 157-0 105-9 139-1 138-6. 
IG20 Rec. Seve hee oa oe heat 150-7 | 137-4] 171-3] 164-8] 163-7] 149-4] 150-1] 164-7] 141-8] 167-5] 154-4 
1G Tee Or Sor Seen sae 88-4 90-6 | 109-2 94-5 96-8 | 117-5 97-4 | 115-0 | 113-0} 109-2 97-6. 
LOR ee ae cine ole slot eee 93-8 87-6 104-6 100-2 107-3 102-9 97-3 100-3 103-5 92-8 96-7 
LOS ee eee lees cok eee 98-6 92-7 104-2 111-3 97-3 109-3 108-7 101-1 108-9 99-7 100-6. 
Da arte Ia a ar GeO NA 100-0 91-0 101-5 106-7 92-0 106-3 102-3 98-9 104-9 93-6 98-1 
OR os dig Ree Mtiatetacc-aserh te teen 109-8 100-2 105-3 108-3 96-5 103-2 101-7 101-8 103-1 109-0 103-5 
1926 Er es ce eee eee 100-0 | 100-0} 100-0} 100-0| 100-0} 100-0] 100-0} 100-0}; 100-0}; 100-0] 100-0 
1926—January............... 107-4 | 102-6} 103-3} 106-3 98-7 99-9 | 102-3 | 101-6] 101-4] 116-8] 103-6 
Uliy Fess shonncnee 98-6 98-8 99-0 98-5 99-5 100-7 99-4 100-4 99-9 97-5 99-5 
1927—January............... 96-5 96-9 | 101-0 94-3 97-7 98-8 97-5 97-6 97-9 90-3 96-6. 
WL Y Fetes cle's steers ota 97-6 93-9 111-7 94-3 84-2 97-7 93-7 95-3 98-0 89-3 94-1 
1928—January.............-- 106-1 98-5 121-0 96-7 80-8 98-1 90-8 96-3 98-6 89-0 96-3 
Uy. Bean eo as 107-1 | 102-3] 124-2 96-8 82-8 98-6 94-4 94-5 96-9 80-8 98-3 
1929—January............66. 105-9 98-8 | 113-6 96-4 82-5 | 103-6 96-6 95-9 96-6 80-5 97-2 
Wy Poa ola tists ateiete 107-6 102-8 109-2 92-8 82-0 105-0 96°7 93-4 97-2 81-3 98-0 
1980—January..............- 101-0 97-2 105-1 89-4 79-9 101-2 96-2 93-0 97-3 78-7 93-4 
uly f; S50 a ok eee 83-1 86-3 | 100-7 80-0 75°4 94-3 88-9 87-8 96-2 71-7 84-0 
1981—January.............%. 73-1 80-7 88-7 71-3 73°3 86-9 83-8 84-5 88-3 72-2 78-2 
UW Viseterrrata cere Oerei ciate 64-9 74-0 89-4 66:5 62-9 84-3 78-1 78-9 85-7 69-7 72-0 
1982—January..............- 52-8 64-7 79-3 59-6 67-9 81-8 74-8 75-7 77-7 65-6 67-3 
Li eh Ann acy PRE ic Beep 47-9 60-9 68-6 51-5 72-3 79-2 69-7 73:0 74-0 64-3 64-5 
1933— January 2. io. eee 42-6 55-8 68-9 51-9 66-0 78-2 70-1 71-6 72-9 61-2 61-0 
Jil ys eae loch ee 60-1 65-5 86-3 68-0 65-3 80-6 79-5 73-2 74-8 64-0 68-9 
1984—-January............... 58-7 64-3 89-5 76-5 73-1 85-5 86-3 74-4 80-8 67-5 72-2 
ly ee Rees chicas 64-5 70-6 86:3 71-5 73-9 86-8 87-0 75-4 81-6 69-9 74-8 
1935—January............... 77-6 79-9 86-2 70-3 72-9 85-8 84-9 79-3 81-2 70-7 78-8 
uly Sec eee see ve eee 77-1 82-1 89-3 70-2 74-7 86-4 85-2 78:7 80-4 67-7 79-4 
1986—January..............- 78°2 83-5 97-1 71-7 75-1 86-7 85-7 80-5 81-4 67-8 80-6 
WL VAG = sire eke nr agscoeiane 81-3 81-4 93-4 70-5 76-2 86-9 86-7 79-4 81-2 71-0 80:5 
193 7——January 27s. sas ners 91-3 87-1 101-7 77-5 76-6 90-9 91-3 87-7 86-5 76-2 85-9 
pril See eee eee 92-2 85-5 106-3 79-5 76:8 96-5 96-7 86-9 89-0 81-1 88-0 

July ieee. ook ae ees 89-3 86-2 | 106-7 78°3 78-1 96-1 96-7 83-9 89-7 79-0 87-9 
Octeberse* 2 on ee 80-4 85-5 106-7 73°5 78-5 96-4 95-4 81-2 91-0 76 +2 85-4 
1985+January 7. .....0 28 71-6 76:3 96-7 69-7 78-3 96-6 91-8 79-6 88-3 15-2 80-9 
prin Pees ee ee 68-4 72-3 92-1 67-2 76-8 96-3 91-2 77-5 87°3 73-4 78-7 
July fee ssc ck ee ee 69-4 74-3 91-5 66-1 76:8 95-2 89-2 77-7 86-4 72-9 78-8 
October’®. 2... ae 66-8 73°5 93-4 66-2 75-4 95-3 89-8 77-1 85-7 72-6 77:6 
1989—January............... 67-2 71-5 93-1 65-9 72-8 94-4 89-5 76-7 85-4 73-2 76-9 
February: 45.2 67-2 71-5 91-9 66-1 73-0 94-3 89-6 76-3 85-2 73-5 76-9 
Martens 7: oes 65-8 70:2 91-8 66-6 73-1 94-3 89-8 76-5 85-2 74-1 76-7 
Aprile, ob eee 63-7 68-6 90-9 66-9 73-9 94-0 89-6 76:0 85-4 74-4 76-2 
Maye Seto. chee ee 63-7 68-2 91-6 67-5 73-4 93-5 89-5 75-9 85-5 74-2 76-2 
JUNOL ess hee eee 62-4 67:6 92:3 67:3 73-0 93-2 89-5 75-7 85-6 73-8 75-6 

UL YVeee eee oe Che eee 62-6 67-5 92-5 67-6 72-8 93-2 89-7 75-0 85-6 73-4 75-4 
VAUDUS Us we oe cet eee 61-0 67-2 92-7 67-8 72-6 94-2 89-6 74:6 85-6 73°3 75-0 
September............ 68-7 751 98-5 71-7 72-8 92-8 90-9 77-3 86-6 76-6 79-1 
Octabermee chien 67:1 73°3 | 104-6 75°5 73-9 95-8 92-8 78-1 87-8 77°6 79-4 
November............ 67-3 72-3 104-0 76°4 74-1 96-0 93-0 78-0 88-4 77-0 79°2 
December-:.: fore: 67-6 71-9 103-7 78-0 72-8 96-0 93-0 78-1 88-5 77-4 79-2 
1940—January............... 69-1 71-7 | 103-6 77-9 72-7 95-8 93-4 78-1 87-9 77-7 79-4 
Mebrusry seins (bch ee: 68-7 71-1 | 102-4 754 72-4 95-3 93-2 78-1 88-2 77-3 78:7 
Maren yee: cr area 67-9 70-2 101-8 74-0 72-2 95-5 93-3 77-0 88-0 76-9 78-4 
B26 (531 arnt Raat Aba Sg 69-4 71-6 101-8 72-9 71-8 94-5 92-5 76:8 88-4 77-7 78-6 

Mavi more is cco oe 67-9 71-4 101-3 72-9 71-7 94-5 92-5 76-7 88-5 77-7 78-4 

NUL TS eee ee eee oleae 66-2 70:3 99-2 72-6 71-4 94-7 92-4 76-1 88-5 77°3 77-5 

Jul yee Sere ee eee 66-5 70-3 99-0 72-4 71-1 95-1 92-7 77-0 88-5 77-7 77°7 
ANISUSt eee os Oye eee 65-6 70-1 96-9 72-3 71-1 94-9 93-5 76:7 88-5 76:7 77-4 
September 66-2 71-5 98-3 72-5 71-0 95-4 95-6 76-8 88-5 76°5 78-0 
October 66-4 71-1 100-4 73-6 71-6 97-3 97-8 76-9 88-6 76-9 78°7 
November 68-2 72-5 | 102-3 74-5 71-9 97-6 98-9 77-5 88-6 77°5 79-6 
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Introductory Note 


The present is the twenty-fourth report in 
the series on wages and hours of labour in 
Canada. The first report in this series was 
issued as a supplement to the Lasour GAZETTE 
for March, 1921, and contained figures as to 
wages and hours of labour for certain trades 
in various cities in Canada from 1901 to 1920, 
with index numbers by groups based on wages 
in 1913 as 100. It also contained samples of 
wage rates for common labour in factories, 
miscellaneous factory trades in a small num- 
ber of industries, and wages in lumbering from 
1911 to 1920, with index numbers. Subsequent 
reports were also supplements to the Lasour 
GazeTTE early each year, except No. 4 on 
Wages and Hours of Labour in Canada, 1921 
and 1922, and No. 5 on Hours of Labour in 
_ Canada and Other Countries, issued separately. 
These reports brought the figures down to 
date with extensions from time to time to 
include additional industries and classes of 
labour. In most cases these additions con- 
tained data back to 1920. Wages and hours 
on steamships on the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and on the Great Lakes and St. Lawr- 
ence river were first covered in Report No. 21, 
with data for 1929, 1936 and 1937. 

Certain of these reports, however, contained 
special features. Report No. 5 (1923) dealt 
with Hours of Labour in Canada and Other 
Countries. Report No. 3 (February, 1922) in- 
cluded an appendix with statistics of wages 
and hours in coal mining in Canada from 
1900 to 1921 with index numbers for the three 
principal districts. Report No. 7 (January, 
1925) included an appendix with figures for 
agriculture from 1914 to 1923. Report No. 11 
(January, 1928) contained an appendix on 
wages of employees of steam _ railways, 
considerably increasing the information for 
the years since 1917 with a more extensive 
record from 1901 to 1927 and also a new 
series of index numbers. Each report from 
No. 7 (January, 1925), to No. 14 (January, 
1931), contained data not only for the previous 
year but back in 1920, except that figures for 
1922, 1923 and 1924, the years of least change, 
were omitted from some of the tables owing 
to lack of space. Report No. 15, issued in 
January, 1932, contained data for the years 
1926, 1930 and 1931, with figures for 1920 
also in some cases. Report No. 16, issued in 
January, 1933, afforded figures for 1930, 1931 
and 1932 with figures for 1920 and 1926 also 
in some tables. Subsequent reports in each 
case have included figures for the calendar 
year just ended for the preceding year, for 
1929, and for other years in some cases. 


16764—13 


In Report No. 15 (January, 1932) the num- 
ber of cities for which data were given in 
Table I as to building trades and electric rail- 
ways was increased to approximately forty, 
and in the case of printing trades to fifteen, 
and these cities have since been covered in 
subsequent reports. Previously this table 
covered only thirteen cities, except that data 
for building trades in Windsor, Ont., were in- 
cluded, beginning with the report for 1928. 
Sheet metal workers employed in building and 
construction have been included with build- 
ing trades since 1927, while sheet metal workers 
in factories have been included in the table 
on manufacturing industries. The section of 
the table on metal trades previously given 
was omitted from Reports Nos. 15 and 16 
for 1931 and 1932 but figures for these trades 
appeared in the tables of sample rates of wages 
and hours in the sections of Table X on 
foundries and machine shops and other metal 
manufacturing industries. This section of 
Table No. 1 was, however, included in Report 
No. 17 with figures for 1920, 1926 and 1930 
to 1933 and has been continued in subsequent 
reports. As in previous reports figures on 
wages for the metal trades in mines and on 
railways appear in the tables in those indus- 
tries. 

Report No. 24 includes an additional table 
of index numbers on the basis of wages in 
1935-1939=100. This was constructed from 
the groups in the table previously published 
with the inclusion of four new groups, namely, 
metal mining, steamships, laundries and tele- 
phone employees. 

The appendix on wages and hours under 
provincial minimum wage legislation, included 
first in Report No. 12, issued in January, 
1929, was enlarged in Report No. 18 (Janu- 


ary, 1936), and in subsequent reports to in- 


clude also data as to wage rates in certain 
collective labour agreements enforceable under 
legislation in several of the provinces. Report 
No. 20 (January, 1937), contained a section on 
hours of labour under provincial legislation. 
The present report contains a similar appendix 
with the information revised to date. Report 
No. 20 also included an appendix on average 
weekly earnings in merchandising and service 
establishments, containing a summary table 
compiled from a report issued by the Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics for 1935. Reports 
Nos. 21 and 22 contained similar data for 
1936 and 1937. For subsequent years no 
data have been collected. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
1929, 1939 and 1940 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


HE present bulletin contains data for the 
T years 1929, 1939 and 1940, but the 
tables on building, printing, metal trades 
and electric street railways give figures for 
1920, 1926, and 1929 to 1940, while the table 
on steam railways is for the years 1920 to 
1940, inclusive. In the appendices information 
is given as to minimum wage rates under 
provincial legislation, wages and hours of 
labour under collective agreements . and 
schedules of wages and hours made obligatory 
by orders in council in certain provinces, also 
as to the federal government fair wage policy 
and hours of work under provincial legislation. 
There are also tables giving wages in agricul- 
ture in 1939 and certain previous years, aver- 
age earnings of steam railway employees in 
recent years with numbers employed in 1939, 


Changes in 


The recovery in wages which first appeared 
in logging and sawmilling and in common 
factory labour in 1934 and extended to all 
groups in 1935 has continued since that time. 
In 1939, however, the general rise in wage 
levels was slight, one-half of one per cent, and 
in 1940 this upward trend was much more pro- 
nounced, over three per cent, reflecting the 
greater industrial activity resulting from war 
orders, and some increase in the cost of living. 
As the figures are obtained each year for the 
first of September or earlier, changes in wages 
after that month are not reflected in the 
report except in a few cases such as building 
trades and electric railways for which later 
figures are usually available from new agree- 
ments. 

The index numbers show average increases 
of about 44 per cent in manufacturing, 34 
per cent for common labour in factories, 3 
per cent for electric railways, 24 per cent for 
building trades and one per cent in coal min- 
ing. As for the new groups appearing in 
Table B increases occurred as follows: metal 
mining 0-7, steamships 5-0, laundries, 1-4 and 
telephone employees 1:0 per cent. In metal 
mining, many miners also receive bonuses 
based on the prices of metals, production, etc. 
The average increase for all groups (weighted 
according to the approximate number of em- 
ployees) was 3-1 per cent. 


average earnings of coal miners with numbers 
employed and days worked from 1921 to 1939. 

There are two tables of index numbers of 
rates of wages in this year’s report: the first 
is a continuation of that which has appeared 
annually in these reports since 1921 with the 
base (1913100); the second is the same 
table with a new base (1935-1939—100) and 
four new industrial groups—metal mining, 
steamships, laundries and telephone employees. 

These tables of index numbers of rates of 
wages contain figures showing changes in a 
number cf occupational groups, from 1901 
to 1940, and for certain other groups from 
1911, 1913 and 1920 to 1940. Index numbers 
for other industries have not been calculated 
as figures for early vears have not been com- 
piled and published. 


Wages 


In manufacturing, all industries included 
show wage increases in 1940 except cigar 
manufacturing. The largest increases were 
experienced in those industries where the 
demand for labour was increased under war 
conditions; The woollen industry had the 
largest average increase in wage rates—8} per 
cent. An increase of 64 per cent was reported 
by firms engaged in the production of electric 
batteries; in the ready-made clothing industry 
there was a 6 per cent increase, and in leather 
tanning one of 54 per cent. In the manu- 
facture of machinery and in foundry and 
machine shops there appeared increases of 
4 to 5 per cent. Average increases of approxi- 
mately 44 per cent occurred in the electrical 
apparatus, pulp and paper, furniture and fur 
industries. There was a 4 per cent increase in 
industries making automobile parts, carriages, 
wagons, truck bodies, etc., stoves, furnaces, 
etc., sash, doors, etc. Shirt manufacturing 
showed a rise in wages of 34 per cent, while 
the production of radio sets and parts, agricul- 
tural implements, and boots and shoes showed 
3 per cent. In food and drink manufacturing 
(flour, bread and cake, biscuits, candy, and 
brewery products) wages averaged 24 per 
cent higher. There was a 2 per cent increase 
in the automobile, tobacco and cigarette 
industries, and 14 per cent in the manufacture 
of rubber goods. The only decrease (1°8 per 
cent) occurred in cigar manufacturing. 


In the industries for which index numbers 
have not been calculated there were wage 
increases for longshoremen (ocean navigation) 
of 20 per cent at Sorel, 10 per cent at Halifax, 
Saint John, Quebec and Montreal, and 5 per 
cent at both Vancouver and Victoria. As for 
longshoremen doing work for inland and coast- 
wise shipping, there was a 20 per cent increase 


MeNicoll. Employees in grain elevators re- 
ceived an average increase of about 2 per cent 
as did those employed in electric current 
production and transmission. In local trans- 
portation there was an upward trend noted 
in the wages paid motor truck drivers in 
some of the larger cities in both Eastern and 
Western Canada. With regard to civic employ- 


ees, wage increases were more numerous than 
in 1939, particularly in the western provinces. 


in rates of wages at Sorel, 65 per cent at 
Point Edward, and 9 per cent at Port 


TABLE 4—INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF Me ait a VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 


(Rates in 1913=100) 


‘ ‘ : 
Build- Metal Print- | lectric) Steam Coal obi pics te Sed ity 

Year ne | Prades | qos Rail- | Rail- Mining +n Factory|Factory| Saw- General 
Trades Trades | ways ways Un- Labour | Trades | milling | _@Verage 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) (f) | weighted! Weighted (c) (2) =| weighted 

L90L: - . ES 60-3 68-6 60-0 64-0 68-8 82-8 67-4 6633 bs ennraelerae ae flan’ salts sede nee 
19023. 5c xasus 64-2 70-2 61-6 68-0 72-0 83-8 70-0 GOS ol acacia. eniveo megs ol cca aise racemes 
1903.00. odes 2 67-4 73-3 62-6 71-1 75-1 85-3 72-5 Se FS WI. TE EL ARE, RODEO, RR 
1904: 2.040. ... 69-7 75-9 66-1 73 +1 76-9 85-1 74-5 24d bore copiers » rca l clas? « baton ayaa. empl 
1909.8 cat... 73-0 78-6 68-5 73-5 74:5 85-3 75-7 ORDO Mrostscites lovee creteere |e xaceatl cee eae 
19065...spe - 76-9 79-8 72-2 75-6 79°3 87-4 78-6 pio lh Ae od Saeks Saar ee ape Soe: 
LOOT es ieee te 80-2 82-4 78-4 81-4 81-0 93-6 82-8 Bg | rece cereatell cotvere Several Centers |re mas teens 
1008 eect: 81-5 84-7 80-5 81-8 86-1 94-8 84-9 84555 . RIEL. SS BIS IE . AS 
1909 83-1 86-2 93-4 81-1 86-3 95-1 85-9 SOO iG) ranokojsc tate fictarate ee | oscars ics eee rene 
IGLOS cig sieeae 86-9 88-8 87-8 85-7 90-1 94-2 88-9 BSF Bail igh, oreilicicte date accl| cesvens Sete let eee 
LOUD os cfete etscens 90-2 91-0 91-6 88-1 95-7 97-5 92-4 92-6 94-9 95- 96-3 94-1 
NOT 2 cause 86-0 95-3 96-0 92-3 97-9 98:3 96-0 97-1 98-1 97-1 98-8 97-3 
SMSO. ..2 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0) 100-0 | 100-0| 100-0 100-0 100-0 | 100-0 | 100-0) 100-0 100-0 
LON a oe eee 100-8 | 100-5 | 102-4 | 101-0 | 101-4} 101-9 101-3 101-1 | 101-0 | 103-2 94-7 101-3 
TODD casahe es 101-5 | 101-5 | 103-6 97-8 | 101-7} 102-3 101-4 101-6 | 101-0} 106-2 89-1 102-2 
1 eee 102-4 | 106-9} 105-8) 102-2) 105-9] 111-7 105-8 105-4 | 110-4} 115-1] 109-5 109-5 
1017... 2 109-9 | 128-0 | 111-3 | 114-6] 124-67] 130-8 119-9 122-4 | 129-2} 128-0] 180-2 125-6 
LOLS . remtarces. 125-9 | 155-2 | 123-7 | 142-9] 158-0 | 157- 143-9 145-9 | 152-3 | 146-8] 150-5 147-2 
3 I ee eae 148-2 | 180-1] 145-9] 163-2] 183-9} 170-5 165-3 169-5 | 180-2 | 180-2 | 169-8 173-4 
1920. SS. 180:9 | 209-4 | 184-0] 194-2 | 221-0} 197-7 197-9 202-2 | 215-3 | 216-8 | 202-7 207-7 
LOD icrnccascte 170-5 | 186-8 | 193-3 | 192-1] 195-9} 208-3 191-2 186-8 | 190-6 | 202-0 | 152-6 189-9 
NOQ2E, 8 162-5 | 173-7} 192-3 | 184-4] 184-4] 197-8 182-5 176-6 | 183-0 | 189-1] 158-7 189-2 
A Nite Seas Oo 166-4} 174-0 | 188-9 | 186-2] 186-4] 197-8 183-3 178-3 | 181-7 | 196-1 | 170-4 184-2 
1924... 169-7 | 175-5 | 191-9] 186-4 | 186-4] 192-4 183-7 179-5 | 183-2} 197-6 | 183-1 186-4 
LOS PEE. tee 170-4 | 175-4 | 192-8) 187-8] 186-4] 167-6 180-1 178-4 | 186-3 | 195-5} 178-7 185-1 
BUDO ee esc 172-1 | 177-4 | 193-3} 188-4 | 185-4] 167-4 180-8 179-4 | 187-3 | 196-7] 180-8 186-3 
MOQ7eext....aeh8 179-3 | 178-1] 195-0} 189-9) 198-4] 167-9 184-8 185-6 | 187-7 | 199-4 |. 182-8 190-4 
aR See 185-6 | 180-1] 198-3 | 194-1] 198-4] 168-9 187-4 188-3 | 187-1 | 200-9 | 184-3 192-2 
1920... Ree 197-5 | 184-6 | 202-3 | 198-6 | 204-3] 168-9 192-7 195-0 | 187-8} 202-1] 185-6 196-9 
1930 asi groves 203-2 | 186-6} 203-3 | 199-4 | 204-3] 169-4 194-4 197-3 | 188-2 | 202-3 | 183-9 197-1 
LOSTSY, OS 195-7 | 182-9 | 205-1} 198-6 | 199-2t) 169-4 191-8 188-7 | 183-4 | 197-3} 163-0 189-1 
103 2h amg. .e 178-2 | 174-7} 194-2 | 191-1] 183-9] 164-0 181-4 179-4 | 173-6 | 184-3 | 141-3 1277-7 
MOSS cere fe 158-0 | 169-2 | 184-3 | 182-7] 179-7} 161-9 172-6 170-2 | 168-1) 175-7] 121-7 168-3 
1934 AMEE. 8 154-8 | 168-0} 183-5 | 182-4] 173-7] 162-9 170-9 167-1 | 170-8 | 180-5 | 145-1 170-5 
103 5 ns sieesyeels 159-8 | 169-7} 184-5 | 183-7} 183-9] 165-8 174-6 172-4 | 174-9 | 184-7} 152-3 175-4 
LOSGOIIED. . 160-8 | 170-1 | 185-2] 185-5 |. 183-9 | 165-9 175-2 172-9 | 179-7 | 188-8} 165-9 178-6 
RY eae ne aa 165-3 | 187-4 | 187-8} 190-5 | 196-1] 166-8 182-3 182-9 | 195-5 | 203-7] 188-1 191-7 
LORS A ecg ce 169-4 | 189-3 | 190-7] 193-7 | 204-3 | 174-4 187-0 187-8 | 199-7 | 210-3 | 197-2 197-4 
1939 LFS SIEE 170-7 | 189-8} 191-5} 194-9 | 204-3 | 174-5 187-6 188-4 | 201-4} 211-8 | 194-3 198-3 
1040 io oe yee 174-6 | 198-2] 194-6} 200-4 | 204-3] 178-2 191-4 192-2 | 208-2] 221-0} 201-1 204-4 


* Average of previous six columns. 

** Weighted according to average numbers of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931. 

} Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 

} Including a ten per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. 

(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine for 1927 to 1940; 18 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there- 
after 31 to 42 cities. 

(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four for 1927 to 1940. 

‘e) Two trades from 1901 to 1820, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1940. 

(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1940. 

(e) Twenty-three classes. 

(f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1940. 
Apel (g) oe number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, helpers, etc., also 
included. 


For previous years it will be seen from the 
index numbers, Table A, that by 1920 wages 
had reached levels about 100 per cent higher 
than in 1913, in some groups the increase 
being over one hundred per cent while for 
building and printing trades the increases were 
appreciably less, being only about 80 per cent. 
After 1920 all groups showed some decreases, 


although printing trades 


and 


coal 


mining 


reached the peak in 1921 instead of 1920, 
declining somewhat thereafter. The decreases 
in coal mining in 1925 were comparatively 
steep and tended to reduce the average for 
the six groups averaged for the period back 
in 1901. From 1925 to 1930 the movement 
was upward in each group. In 1930 the index 
numbers for most of the groups were slightly 
higher but that for lumbering declined slightly. 


TABLE B._INDEX NUMBERS OF RATES OF WAGES FOR VARIOUS CLASSES OF LABOUR IN CANADA 
| 1901-1940 
(Rates in 1935-39 =100) 


Metal Trades 


Railways 


Electric 


Railways 


Steam 
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KE eR ee eae 119-6 
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O85? sy eskeyece, SORES 96-7 
WOGOR Stone ne Lee 97-3 
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S88 | 883) we | 3 | ¢ | 2 | se) ate 
Bee ieee eet oe le wlasden! Sie aee 
gs 3 Oo 8H ab fs 3 g 8 gel 
Be | 2a | Ya 5 3 5 | oh | ote 
‘es = a = 2) Hola S 
(9) (9) 
SNCTR Tait ote artes [la suchen e ers 62 Ga SiS aime leer 37°3 
Po¥) heal ket AO ERE | CRM ate G83): ) 248 Des esate stele 40-1 
See a | sa net ee il pe ES | iin « SSS 41-6 
SIRs coe totes . eee 59-7 | 48-9 Tec... lee ce ee] © £85 
mA rane NOS «6s [fea <is Eanes G02Bh 14952 sired. tilencees 43-2 
PRs Ween. Se lees sos 645261050408). aoa 45-0 
PAC Or) ees) Dee ee ee 63-4 iD Vaal. . cyaentle ¢ seobrs 46-5 
see )h 5 wi a eee GY NOC ass Yr Wl imate logy, an 48-0 
Pea i | ene i eee 65: Oa 53 She eerste oe = 48-6 
segeharteatal: fears wieys: tay. tes aveze G4s20h S820 SALE. Bic 50-2 
49-9 47-7 53=6) 64) JO54-OOP S.A: 50-6 
51-6 48-6 LITICLA ON PM ays et SATON CM ALE eee 51-4 
52-6 50-0 Dore (Os kT Odcan ad Olen oes 53-7 
53-1 51-6 52 T aN ODF O81 (BS0F0 ik 64-4 
53-1 53-1 49-6 | 68-1 | 59-4 | 48-3 ]...... 54-8 
58-0 57-6 61-0 | 75-2 | 60-4 | 51-6 }...... 58-7 
67-9 64-0 F2E5 We Soe4 TORO Ti: 8 lc notice 66-7 
80-1 73-4 83-8 | 90-6 | 86-5 | 66-7 ]...... 78-6 
94-7 90-1 94-5] 90-9 | 95-4 | 76-4 ]...... 92-3 
113-2 108-5 112-9 |105-8 |115-7'| 89-7 | 95-1 110-3 
100-2 101-1 85-0 | 97-9 |105-6 | 99-0 | 94-6 | 109-8 
96-2 94-6 |. 88-4 | 90-5 | 95-4 | 99-9 | 89-9 95-6 
95-5 98-1 94-9 | 94-5 |100-7 |101-3 | 91-3 97-8 
96-3 98-8 101-9 | 94-6 | 99-2 |101-6 | 91-8 98-9 
97-9 97-8 99-5 | 95-9 | 99-4 |100-7 | 91-9 98-3 
98-5 98-4 100-7 | 95-8 | 99-2 |101-6 | 92-5 98-9 
98-7} 99-7} 101-8 | 95-9 |100-4 |102-5 | 94-2 | 101-0 
98-4 | 100-5 | 102-6 | 95-8 {111-1 |103-3 | 96-0 | 102-1 
98-7 | 101-1 | 103-3 | 96-4 |105-7 103-5 | 97-1 | 104-1 
98-9 101-2 102-4 | 96-5 [106-9 |103-7 | 97-6 | 104-7 
96-4 98-7 90-8 | 95-2 |102-3 |103-2 | 97-9 | 101-6 
91-3} 92-2] 78-7 | 92-2 | 95-1 |100-7 | 91-3 | 94-7 
88-4 87-9 67-8 | 91-1 | 89-3 | 98-6 | 90-6 89-7 
89-8 90-3 80-8 | 93-4 | 88-6 | 97-7 | 96-6 90-9 
92-0 92-2 84-8 | 95-2 | 89-2 | 98-2 | 95-9 93-3 
94-5 94-4 92-4 | 97-6 | 90-6 | 98-7 | 96-7 95-0 
102-8 | 101-9} 104-7 |101-9 |101-2 |100-0 |101-6 | 101-8 
105-0 | 105-2 | 109-8 |102-4 |109-0 |101-4 |102-8 | 104-7 
105-9 | 106-0 | 108-2 |102-8 |110-0 |101-7 |103-1 | 105-1 
109-5 | 110-6 | 112-0 [103-5 |115-5 |103-1 |104-1 | 108-3 


* Weighted according to average number of workers in each group in 1921 and 1931 except metal mining where years 1921, 


1931 and 1938 were used. 


+ Including some increases effected near the end of the year. 


t Including a 10 per cent decrease for certain classes toward the end of the year. ey ~N 
(a) Seven trades from 1901 to 1920, eight from 1921 to 1926, nine from 1927 to 1940; 13 cities to 1927, 14 cities to 1930, there- 


after 31 to 42 cities. 


(b) Five trades from 1901 to 1926, four from 1927 to 1940. — 
(c) Two trades from 1901 to 1920, four for 1921 and 1922, six from 1923 to 1940. 
(d) Two classes from 1901 to 1920, five classes 1921 to 1940. 


(e) Twenty-three classes. 


(f) Four classes 1901 to 1920, twelve classes 1921 to 1940. , ‘ ; 
(a) The number of samples (and industries) increased from time to time since 1920; machine operators, helpers, etc., also 


included 


8 


In 1931 all groups were downward except 
printing trades and coal mining. In 1932 
and 1933 all groups were down, the greatest 
decreases being in lumbering and building 
trades. In 1934 lumbering showed substantial 
increases, factory labour also advanced appre- 
ciably and coal mining slightly while the 
other groups were lower. In 1935 all groups 
were appreciably higher and the upward move- 
ment has continued since, though in 1939 the 
increases were slight in all groups except 
logging and sawmilling where decreases 
occurred. 

In 1940 the upward movement of wage 
rates was greatly accelerated, reflecting the 
improvement in employment and the rise in 
the cost of living. There were increases in 
all groups except steam railways where rates 
were unchanged. 


Building Trades 


In the building trades up to 1919 there 
were smaller increases than in most of the 
other groups, but in 1920 there were consider- 
able increases. In 1921 decreases of 10 cents 
per hour were general and in 1922 decreases 
of 5 cents per hour were numerous. In 1923, 
1924 and 1925, while there were upward move- 
ments in the average, it was due to increases 
in particular trades and in certain cities, and 
not to a general upward movement for most 
of the trades and localities. From 1926 to 
1930, the upward movement was somewhat 
more general. During 1931 there were numer- 
ous decreases, in some localities the reduction 
being general, while in others it was confined 
to certain trades. During 1932 and 1933 the 
decreases were general, averaging about 10 per 
cent, while in 1934 there were decreases in 
some trades in certain cities but no general 
downward tendency appeared. In some cases 
there were increases so that the average 
decrease was about 3 per cent. In 1935, 
increases occurred chiefly in Quebec and 
Ontario, some of them due to the agreements 
which established minimum wages under pro- 
vincial legislation as outlined in Appendix D. 
In 1936 the upward movement continued with, 
however, decreases in certain trades in a few 
localities. In 1937 there were increases in 
several of the localities and in 1938 increases 
became fairly general. In 1939 there were in- 
creases in only a few cases, but in 1940 increases 
were widespread and in some cases substantial. 


Metal Trades 


In the metal trades the increase in wage rates 
from 1915 to 1918 was greater than in most of 
the other groups, there being a good demand 


for labour in the manufacture of munitions. 
During the industrial activity in 1919 and 1920 
further increases were made, but in 1921 and 
1922 considerable decreases occurred. In 1923 
and 1924 some recovery was experienced, in 
1925 there was practically no change, from 
1926 to 19380 there were some slight changes 
upward, but during 1931 the changes were 
downward, while during 1932 and 1933 the 
decreases averaged 5 per cent and 3 per cent, 
respectively. In 1934 there were comparatively 
few decreases, with some increases, so that 
the average was down less than one per cent. 
In 1935 wages recovered, being slightly higher 
than in 1934, and this slight recovery con- 
tinued in 19386 and became substantial in 1937. 
In 1938 and 1939, however, the advances were 
sight. In 1940, increases averaged 44 per cent, 
labour conditions having improved greatly 
because of the growing production of munitions. 


Printing Trades 


In the printing trades up to 1920 increases 
were somewhat less than in most of the other 
industries, but in 1921 when many of the three 
or five-year agreements between employers and 
the unions expired, rates were advanced and 
hours were reduced in many cases. Increases 
appeared each year thereafter down to 1931. 
During 1932 decreases of 10 per eent were 
general in the western provinces and were made 
in some cities in the east. In 1933 the decreases 
were general, averaging 5 per cent. In 1934 
while there were further decreases, there were 
some increases, the average being down less 
than one per cent. In each year from 1935 
to 1940 there were a few increases. 


Electric Street Railways 


In electric railway service, rates had almost 
doubled by 1920, but declined slightly in 1921 
and 1922, recovering somewhat in 1923 and 
very gradually each year thereafter until 1931 
after which reductions occurred until 1934. 


Since 1930, on many of these railways, with 
reduced traffic, operating costs were lowered 
to some extent by reducing hours per day, and 
therefore daily wages, instead of reducing 
hourly rates. In 1934 very few changes in 
wages were made so that the index number 
was practically unchanged. Some increases 
occurred in each year from 1935 to 1939. In 
1940 the increases were numerous. 


Steam Railways 


In steam railway employment, wage inereases 
were considerable in 1918, 1919 and 1920, but 
in 1921, decreases averaging about 12 per eent 
for all classes were made and in 1922 deereases 


for shop erafts, maintenance of way employees 
and for freight handlers, clerks, etc., were 
made, averaging about 10 per cent. In 1926, 
at the end of the year, wages of conductors, 
trainmen, brakemen, baggagemen, and yard- 
men were advanced about 6 per cent, that is, 
by half the amount of the reduction in 1921, 
and during 1927 similar increases were made 
in rates for other classes. In 1929, increases 
were secured by shop and maintenance of way 
employees and by certain classes of train 
crews on some lines. In 1931, while practically 
all classes were to a great extent on short 
time, changes in rates were not made until 
the end of the year when a 10 per cent 
deduction from each employee’s pay was 
made for train, engine and telegraph service 
employees from December first. In the early 
months of 1932 the same deduction was 
applied to other classes. 

In 1933, earnings of employees in engine, 
train and telegraph services were subjected to 
a deduction of 20 per cent from May to 
October, inclusive, and 15 per cent thereafter. 
The deduction for most of the other classes 
was increased to 15 per cent in December. 

Toward the end of 1934 amendments to the 
agreements between the railway companies 
and the employees provided that the general 
deduetion of 15 per cent would be changed 
to one of 12 per cent on January 1, 1935, 
and to 10 per cent on May 1, 1935. Early in 
1937 an amendment to each agreement pro- 
vided that the deduction would be as follows: 
February 1, 9 per cent; April 1, 8 per cent; 
June 1, 7 per cent; August 1, 6 per cent; 
October 1, 5 per cent; December 1, 4 per cent; 
February 1, 1938, 2 per cent; April 1, 1938, 
none. 


Coal Mining 


In coal mining the index number reached 
its peak in 1921, increases having been made 
in the closing weeks of 1920. In 1922 decreases 
were made in Nova Scotia and Vancouver 
Island and in 1923 and 1924 slight decreases 
occurred in the latter. A substantial decrease 
oceurred in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia in 1924. In 1925 decreases occurred 
in the three principal districts, being especially 
steep in Alberta and southeastern British 
Columbia. Slight increases, however, were 
provided for a number of classes in some of 
the mines in Alberta toward the end of the 
year. In 1926, reductions were effected in 
Nova Scotia but wages in the other fields were 
practically unchanged. Slight increases were 
made in some mines in Alberta in 1928. In 
Nova Scotia in February, 1930, rates for 
labourers were changed by increases of 5 
cents to 15 cents per day and certain other 
datal classes were slightly increased. During 
1931 rates of wages were steady but the 
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industry suffered greatly from short time, that 
is, collieries were operated less than six days 
per week to a great extent. In 1932 in Nova 
Scotia rates were reduced 10 per cent in 
March, except that a minimum of $3.25 per 
day was provided for in the principal mines. 


In the other districts rates were reduced only 


in a few of the smaller mines. In 1933, wages 
in the Drumheller district in Alberta were re- 
duced more than 10 per cent. In Nova Scotia, 
rates were unchanged in the principal mines 
but there were reductions of about 15 per 
cent in certain mines of medium size. In 
1934 partial restorations of these reductions 
were made in some Nova Scotia mines, while 
decreases occurred in New Brunswick. In 
1935, increases of about 5 per cent were made 
in Nova Scotia and in Alberta in the Drum- 
heller and Edmonton districts. In 1937 datal 
rates in several of the principal mines in Nova 
Scotia were increased by nearly 10 per cent. 
In 1938 the rates were increased 5 to 10 per 
cent in the various districts in Alberta and in 
the Crow’s Nest Pass district in British Col- 
umbia. In the principal mines on Vancouver 
Island in British Columbia average increases 
of 7 per cent were made. In 1939 there were 
practically no changes in rates except that in 
Saskatchewan the terms of settlement of a 
strike provided that the rates in a new agree- 
ment would be retroactive to December 11 
with a minimum rate of 40 cents per hour for 
labourers. In Alberta in a small number of 
mines- increases in wages were made similar 
to those in other mines in 1938. In 1940 there 
were slight increases in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan. 

The index number for 1901 to 1934 does 
not include New Brunswick, Saskatchewan 
and the Princeton district in British Columbia. 
The inclusion of these figures for 1934, when 
weighted according to numbers of miners em- 
ployed, made no change in the result. 


Factory Labour 


Factory labour had shown almost the great- 
est percentage increases up to 1920, both for 
common labour and for the various trades, 
but steep decreases appeared from 1921 to 1923 
after which the trend was upward until 1931 
when a considerable number of decreases 
occurred. In 1932 decreases in rates were 
numerous and steep in some cases. There was, 
however, a pronounced tendency to reduce 
hours per week or per day or both, frequently 
on a short time basis, with relatively small 
reductions in hourly rates. In some cases, 
where hours per day were reduced more than 
daily wages, the hourly rate became higher. 
In 1933, rates were again generally downward 
but less steeply. In 1934 there were numerous 
increases in nearly all of the manufacturing 


industries but comparatively few decreases so 
that the index number rose by nearly 3 per 
cent. In 1935 the upward movement con- 
tinued. In Ontario and Quebec this was due 
to some extent to agreements establishing 
minimum rates in various localities and in- 
dustries under provincial legislation. In 1936 
wages were increased in many establishments 
in all manufacturing industries and in 1937 
and 1938 the upward movement continued. In 
1939 there were comparatively slight increases 
in nearly all of the industries. In 1940 there 
appears an average increase of over 4 per cent 
for skilled and semi-skilled classes and 34 
per cent for unskilled labour. 


Logging and Sawmilling 


In logging and sawmilling steep increases 
in wages appeared up to 1920, followed by 
particularly steep decreases in 1921, after 
which substantial increases occurred in 1923 
and 1924, with a decrease in 1925 and slight 
increases each year thereafter until 1930 when 
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more decreases than increases appeared. Dur- 
ing 1931 decreases were general, and again in 
1932, wage reductions of 20 per cent were 
quite common. In 19388, wages were still 
downward but there was a pronounced up- 
ward trend toward the end of the year for the 
ensuing season. In 1934, substantial increases 
in wages were general both in logging and in 
sawmills so that the index number rose by 
about 20 per cent. Provincial regulations as 
to wages in logging in New Brunswick and 
Quebec came into force that year. In 1935 
the increases averaged 5 per cent. In 1936 
wages were again upward, the increases aver- 
aging nearly 9 per cent. In 1937 the average 
increase was over 13 per cent and in 1938 was 
5 per cent. In 1939 there was an average 
decrease of over one per cent as the number 
of decreases in wages reported exceeded the 
number of increases except in British Col- 
umbia where increases were more numerous. 
In 1940, war orders greatly improved condi- 
tions in the industry and wage increases aver- 
aged 34 per cent. 


Nature and Scope of Report 


The main object of these reports is to show 
the changes in wage rates and in hours of 
labour during the periods covered. The fig- 
ures given in each report afford a continuous 
record for the years included, the data being 
from the same sources as far as possible. 
Whenever a new source of information 
becomes available, the figures for previous 
years are secured, if possible, and the record 
is revised accordingly. 

Information is compiled from reports secured 
annually from representative employers and 
trade unions, and also from union agreements. 
The information is obtained in June for build- 
ing trades, civic employees, steamships, truck- 
ing and cartage, longshoremen, logging and 
sawmilling, pulp and paper mills, and for iron 
and steel products, including automobiles, 
parts and accessories. For other trades and 
industries the information is secured chiefly 
in September. For the classes covered in 
June, later information is frequently received 
and used. 


Figures are secured from practically all the 
large establishments in the various industries 
and from a representative number of the 
smaller establishments. These reports are sup- 
plemented by figures obtained by officers of 
the Department and by resident correspondents 
of the Lasour GazerTe in the principal indus- 
trial centres. 

Wages in manufacturing are shown by 
samples numbered one, two, etc., each sample 
showing the predominant rate in a certain 


establishment; in some cases, for large estab- 
lishments two or three samples are given; in 
other cases where the same rate is paid by 
a number of firms a sample may represent 
several such firms in order to avoid repetition. 
Additional samples of rates above or below 
the predominant rates have been included 
where an appreciable number of workers were 
receiving such rates; where it appears to be 
preferable a range of predominant rates is 
used. The locality in each case is not given 
as it would in many instances make possible 
the identification. of the particular establish- 
ment. For common labour in factories sample 
rates are given by localities for the principal 
manufacturing centres only. 

For the following industries wages are given 
in the form of samples as in the case of factory 
labour; steamships, grain elevators, electric 
current production and transmission, tele- 
phones, laundries, logging and sawmilling, and 
metal mining. 

Figures for particular localities are given 
for building, metal, and printing trades, elec- 
tric railways and civic employees in Tables I 
and II, and for trucking and cartage, and 
longshoremen in Table III, also for common 
labour in factories in Table IX. 


The statistics as to building trades show the 
prevailing rates of wages and hours of labour 
for nine classes of labour for the years 1920,. 
1926, and for 1929 to 1989 inclusive, for the 
building season beginning in the spring of each 
year. During the year 1931, however, changes 


occurred later in the season more extensively 
than is usual, and the rates in effect at the 
end-of the year were therefore obtained and 
included. For 1933 a similar survey was made 
again toward the end of the year in several 
cities. As in all previous years, changes in 
rates reported down to the end of the year, 
from the sources mentioned above, are in- 
cluded. In Nova Scotia, Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, the rates include 
agreement rates made obligatory on all em- 
ployers affected under provincial legislation as 
to collective agreements and industrial stand- 
ards; in British Columbia they include mini- 
mum rates for the construction industry under 
the Male Minimum Wage Act, and in Mani- 
toba under the Fair Wages Act. Such rates 
of wages and hours of labour are given in 
Appendix D. 

On steam railways, wages of employees on 
the regular staffs are fixed according to agree- 
ments between the several railways and the 
employees, members of the organizations of 
railway employees, the principal railways 
having the same rates for nearly all the prin- 
cipal classes. The figures published are taken 
from these agreements. 


In water transportation the organizations of 
various classes of employees negotiate scales of 
wages, hours and working conditions with many 
of the steamship companies although agree- 
ments are not always signed; other operators 
tend to pay about the same rates. 

In coal mining, the wages in the principal 
districts are arranged by agreements between 
the coal mining operators and the employees, 
in most cases represented by unions and in 
others by committees of employees. The 
figures published from 1920 to 1933 were 
taken from such agreements. The figures for 
average earnings of contract miners, however, 
were received from representative employers 
in each district. In some of the mines in these 
districts the wages of unorganized employees 
are somewhat lower than the rates in the 
agreements. For Report No. 18, and sub- 
sequent reports, statements as to wage rates 
and hours of labour have been requested from 
the operators of all the larger mines throughout 
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Canada and the figures so secured have been 
compiled by provinces or districts. The result- 
ing figures include those for many mines not 
operated under agreements as to wages and 
working conditions, and cover the mines in 
New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and the interior 
of British Columbia for which figures were 
not previously published. 


In metal mining the rates of wages and 
hours of labour are shown as samples for 
mines in the various parts of Canada, secured 
from representative employers. 

In logging, Table VII, the data each year 
is for the season beginning in the autumn 
and ending in the spring in Eastern Canada. 


Data as to Hours 


In earlier reports the hours of labour shown 
throughout were the standard or regular 
hours per week, per day, ete., and did not 
indicate the hours actually worked either over- 
time or on short time. During 1931 a number 
of establishments in many of the manufac- 
turing industries reported operations on a short 
time basis. In the report for that year, 
No. 15, covering the years 1926, 1930 and 1931, 
standard or full-time weekly hours were shown 
as before, with full-time weekly or daily 
earnings where hourly wages were not used. 


In Report No. 16, however, with figures for 
1930, 1931 and 1932, in the tables on manu- 
facturing industries, the hours of labour for 
these years were those reported by employers, 
whether short time or regular hours, and the 
wage rates were brought to an hourly basis, 
except in certain industries, clothing, bread, 
cake, biscuit, candy, brewing and paper. box 
making for which regular hours were reported 
chiefly, employees being usually paid by the 
week. The same procedure has been followed 
in subsequent reports except that wages for 
boot. and shoe manufacturing are given on a 
weekly basis with the hours shown as reported. 
In this industry, as in some instances in 
clothing manufacturing, the hours actually 
worked by individual piece workers are not 
always reported and the hours shown are those 
on which the department or factory 1s 
operated. 


Index Numbers of Wage Rates 


This report contains two tables of index 
numbers of wage rates: Table A is on the 
basis of wage rates in 1913 as 100, and Table 
B is on the basis of wage rates in the period 
1935-1939 as 100. The figures in Table A were 
calculated as outlined in the following para- 
graphs. 
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In Report No. 1 tables of index numbers 
were given in order to show the general trend 
of the movement in rates of wages. The first 
set of index numbers was for the rates of 
wages from 1901 to 1920 in the thirteen 
selected cities. From the record for each 
trade or occupation in each locality, an index 
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number was calculated both from the hourly 
rates and from the weekly rates, and these 
index numbers were averaged for all locali- 
ties, by groups, thus indicating the relative 
changes in weekly rates and in hourly rates. 
The year 1913 was taken as the base period, 
that is the rate for 1913 in each case was taken 
as 100, so that the index numbers showed 
the percentage changes in rates from year to 
year prior to and since that date. An average 
index number was made for the five groups 
of trades for which figures were available 
back to 1901. In making the average index 
numbers the simple arithmetical averages 
were taken, no allowance being made for the 
importance of each trade or group by using 
a system of weighting. In Report No. 3 this 
table of index numbers for the thirteen cities 
was brought down to September, 1921. In 
Report No. 4 an index for coal mining, pub- 
lished in detail in Report No. 3, was added 
to the table making six groups back to 1901. 


In subsequent reports the index numbers 
ef hourly rates from 1901 to 1921 have been 
reproduced, with figures since 1921 calculated 
by ascertaining the average increase or de- 
crease per cent in the figures for each group 
each year from the figures for the preceding 
year and adjusting the group index number 
accordingly. The index numbers therefore 
show approximately the movement of wage 
rates in each group for the past year as com- 
pared with the movement in previous years 
and show current levels as compared with 
levels in 1913. In Report No. 3 index num- 
bers of daily wages in coal mining were given, 
calculated in the same manner as the index 
numbers in Report No. 1. The index number 
for the coal mining group since 1921 has 
been calculated in the same manner as those 
for the other groups. The index numbers 
for metal trades, previously calculated from 
Section b which was omitted from Table I 
for 1931 and 1932, were calculated from the 
average percentage changes in the samples 
for such trades in Table X for those years. 

A table of index numbers of wages for 
factory trades, for common labour in factories, 
and for lumbering (logging and sawmilling) 
calculated from the sample rates published 
was also given for the period 1911 to 1920 
in Report No. 1. These figures have been 
brought down to 1939 in the same manner ag 
the other index numbers since 1921 were 
calculated. 


Weighted Average Index Numbers 


Beginning with Report No. 19, in addition to 
the simple average for the six groups with 
figures from 1901 to 1937, weighted averages 


have been calculated for these six groups and 
also for all nine groups in those years for which 
figures are available. The index number for 
each group is weighted by the average number 
of wage-earners in the industry represented, 
as shown by the decennial or the annual indus- 
trial census of 1921 and of 1931, the average 
of the figures for these two dates being taken 
in each case. 

The weights were as follows (in thousands) : 
building trades 143; metal trades 131; printing 
trades 25; electric railways 18; steam railways 
161; coal mining 28; common factory labour 
110; miscellaneous factory trades 363; logging 
and sawmilling 77. 

It will be observed that this weighting has 
most effect in modifying the effect on the 
general averages of the figures for coal mining 
and lumbering in which from time to time 
since 1920 the changes have been quite differ- 
ent from those in the other groups. 

Weighting, within groups, although desirable, 
has not been done. In such groups by occupa- 
tions or industries weighting makes compara- 
tively little difference as rates of wages for 
the various classes of labour tend to rise and 
fall to the same extent even in different locali- 
ties. In the three groups, Common Factory 
Labour, Miscellaneous Factory Trades, and 
Logging and Sawmilling, the index numbers, 
being calculated from samples, the averages 
are automatically weighted by the number 
of samples which vary according to the num- 
ber of workers in the various occupations and 
industries. 


Index Number on Basis of Wages in 
1935-1939 as 100 


The index number previously published 
(Table A) outlined above was on the basis 
of wages in 1913 as 100 to correspond with the 
index number of changes in the cost of living, 
published by the Department in the Lasour 
Gazette, and which was also on the basis of 
prices in 1913 as 100. A new official cost of 
living index number for Canada was con- 
structed by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
on the basis of prices in 1935-1939 as 100. 
This was published in the Lasour Gazerre for 
October, 1940, and in subsequent issues. It is, 
therefore, desirable to have a wage index 
number on the same base. The figures in the 
old index number have therefore been con- 
verted to the base 1935-1939. 

For each group the figures in the earlier 
index were averaged from 1935 to 1939, and 
the resulting average divided into the figures 
for each year from 1901 to 1940, multiplied by 
100. The average for all groups in each year 
was made by averaging the group figures 


weighted aecording to the approximate number 
of workers in each, as had been done for the 
earlier index since 1935 as described above. 
Index figures for four new groups have been 
calculated and were included in the new index, 
Table B. The weights for these were as fol- 
lows: metal mining 30, steamships 16, laund- 
ries 19 and telephone employees 18. ‘The 
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weight for metal mining was derived from 
the number of employees in 1921, 1931 and 
1938, whereas for the other industries the 
weights were derived from the number em- 
ployed in 1921 and 1931 as shown by the 
census. In metal mining there has been a 
much greater increase in numbers employed 
than in other industries. 
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TABLE I._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 























(a) Building 


























Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality = ee. 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per. per per per 
hour week hour week hour * week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scoria 
Sydney— 
(006, = ees... OR. Re SSE. SAE, -95 48 75 48 -80 48 75 48 
199G pect Coun. . eer Maia. yer at cy: 1-00 48 .80 48 80 48 80 48 
PINE BS a on ae om ghce io ae lee edaall eaaane A, .80 44, Tee. eer Core re 
1980.0. oe. . ee eee: See, OT 1.05-1.10 48 .80 44 80 48 .80 44 
LOS cea... Mine; eMemn ae ANNM Mhe Be. 1.05 48 .80 44 80 48 75 44 
TCE as" a ea ah eae ela 95 48 .70 44 .70 48 | .65- .70 44 
1933 oss Pe ee. a ee, ee 95 48 -70 44 50 48 65 44 
1984 TA oth eae |x al arn Mein Alte «Meena tthe, 90 - 70 44 50 48 | .50- .65 44 
rs Se ogi <5, te ee Ca 9 .60- .70 4A 50 48 | .50- .65 44 
1936 oi hs a ORES. .80- .90 48 | .60- .70 44 50 48 | .50- .65 44 
Coy ge en eae ee, Ses SCNT ees eae .80- .90 | 44-48 | .65- .80 44 70 48 | .50- .623| 44-48 
CEE a a eeepc. Got eel i en ce .80— .95 44 | .65- .80 44 .70 | 44-48 | .623--75 44 
i A A ue Aa 95 44 | .70- .80 44 70 | 44-48 | .623-.75 44 
104 Oui le: ch. aia a Us heidi tess. 95 44 90 44 .70 44 | -623-.75 44 
Ralifax— 
POZGRE. Suits. Sai mewn ene ababaeomay. Bi, 5 75 44 .66 | 44-54 .70 ‘44 .66 44 
CV aR Grated ules). Roku t. preteen palin aaate 90 44 57 44 60 44 57 44 
1900 <cyeRAeAR NES, MON eiMe skint. Sirus crn, 1.00 44 73 44 80 44 73 44 
1020. e ae. ee SR re crates 1.15-1-25 44 73 44 90 44 72 44 
LOST ee ee ae! 1.15 44 he 44 1.00 44 he 44 
LOGI Rew... eat: . Manne etmeen, 21 973 44 673 44 85 44 673 44 
i Sin Ue ee -80- a4 44 55 44 80 44 50 44 
cee kG ie ee ad 071, nls pecan clare Soilowr. laskdsbo suse apes 
FOG Acre Ge te tet ee ee Q73* 44*| “60% 44* "80* 44%] (50-55 44 
10375, oe Te oo ee AO 974i 44* .60* 44* .80* 44*| 50- .55 44 
10S Riis. Media eae Ne: nemmlenan.,. dae! .Q7i* 44* 65% 44* .85* 44*) 50- .55 44 
EE aC ae ella hn 6 NR. ae Ae all 1.00* 44* -70* 44* .85* 44* 60 44 
TOO ns SO EO. 1.00* 44* -70* 44* .95* 44* 65 44 
Prince Epwarp IsbaAND 
Charlottetown— 
920 eA RRR te aed iG oy. he Meee hapa Py 75 1.00 54 | .40- .60 54 | .45- .60 54 | .41- .60 54 
1926 ees ae ee hg Pm WES = es 70- .80 54 | .40- 60 54 .45- .60 54 | .35- .50 54 
2 tee Se eee Se dt. Be 6 an| th 
OSG pede aks Sy ee ce eee en ae -85- .90 48 | .45- _60 54 | .50- .60| 48-54 | .40- 60] 48-54 
1931 SPAS. MM SER SR. SEAM N8 85- .90 48 | .45- .55 54 | .50- .60| 48-54] .40- .60| 48-54 
oe 80 48 .40- 50 54 50 54 | .40- .50 54 
LEITRA ai R re 4 aR 9 ct deny a 7 45 50 48 45 54 
1934 ne OR SOLIS BU Res. | ee: ae 15 4s oe 50 48-54 50 48 | 40- 50] 48-54 
Wake .. aust eee, aii el. 48 | .35- . 48-54 50 48 | 35- .50| 48-54 
ee eS Ie PPA ie PM con.” hy cxaihiceellal 75 48 | .45- .55 48 | .45- .60 48 | .35- .55 48 
1 75 | 44-48] .45- 55] 44-48] .45- 60] 44-48] .35- 55] 44-48 
19BB. os. os se eeeerveeeeeeee sees terest eneee: -70 48 | .45- 55 48 | .40- .50 48 | .40- .45 48 
1989... esse sees eseteeetsestreteettereneeens -70- .75 | 44-48 | .45- .55 | 44-48] .50- 60] 44-48] 40- 55 | 44-48 
Pigs, tae: REBT . Sarees: .70- .75 | 44-48 | .45- .55 | 44-48 .60 | 44-48 | .40- .55 44-48 
New Brunswick 
Moncton— 
L020 be; epee aaa, : Cea Ben ei 91 48 70 4 3 = = 
(026 os eee ie on, ee ee eee 91- 194 48 | .50. .60 59 ae pay’ 50 43-54 
1929 es Ce ae a ren reer: Ae) 6 ee ee ee 
DL Te TTR SRC OSE ae Score wee .12-1.154 yen | ag RK, 
POST, Oe Re eS 11134 is “50-85 34 68 43 | 80. 60| 46-64 
1932 eo a ee ee eae ae 90 A 2G 48 60 48 |" “50 Pu 
tee ang SO yar tite acl Furetnatters re Mal tae 70 Fei (352).40y Musee toon inion! ores 25- .85 | 44-60 
ASB. Aiea Vice sander - optim 90-75.) 4d-an'| Sage “ponte | Driowe ihe 4ites tam tye Ta 
a .50- .75 | 48-54] .85- .55 | 48-541] .52- (60 48 | .40- .55| 48-54 
ts Cre -60- .75 | 44-54] .40- 55 | 44-54] .52-..60] 4448] .40- 55 | 44-48 
1938... 0. ee eeeeeeeeseeeteneteseeteeeneeens .80 | 44-54] .40- 55 | 44-54 | .50- _60 48 | .40- .55| 44-54 
9B. ose es veeeeeteeteeereeteneteettn eens .80 | 44-48] .45- 55 | 44-48 | .50- 60] 44-48 55 | 44-48 
re Shs, ee ae: ee, ee .80 | 44-48 | .45- 55 | 44-48 60 44 | .55- 60] 44-48 
Saint John— 
AZO MORY oo si Oa cane ae .75- .80 | 48-50] .60- .65 | 48-54 50 48 75 | 44-48 
: CLs eeiee Age eit MO ta eG? > ode Ye 1.00] 44-48] .50- .60| 44-48 50 48 | .50- .65 44-48 
Tt ee 1.00 | 44-48 60 48 60 244” GcGOslaet4aeas 
1930... oes eseeseeeeeeeeeteeeteetenteeneen: 1.15 | 44-48 75 | 44-48 65 48 .65 | 44-48 
a 1.15 | 44-48 .75 | 44-48 65 48 .65 | 44-48 
fe 1.00 | 44-48 .60 | 44-48 65 | 44-48 .65 | 44-48 
1988... eee seee ee eeeeneeteetteteentete tee: -90 44} 50- .60| 44-48 | .60- .75 | 44-48 55 | 44-48 
O34 sees sees eeeteeett nets nte rte ree -90 44] .50- 60] 44-48] .50- .65| 44-48] .50- 55 | 44-48 
1985... soe e esses eeeeeeeeeetnneeteeeentes .90 44 | .50- .60| 44-48] .50- .65| 44-48] .50- 55 | 44-48 
1936... see eeeeeeeeeeessetererettees see: -90 44] .50- 60] 44-48] .50- .65| 44-48] .40- 55 | 44-48 
Mee a ee ae ee "a 44) .50- 60 | 44-48 | .50- 65 | 44-48 | .40- .55 44-48 
19BB ose eseseeeeseesetsteeteeeetetee teen 90 44 .50- .60 | 44-48 | .50- 65] 44-48] .50- 55 | 44-48 
ee 0 ae .50- .60 | 44-481 .50- 65 | 44-48] .50- 55] 44-48 
atin eth bE ce ; 4-48 60*| 44-48* 65 | 44-48 | .55*-.60| 44-48% 





*Rate and hours approved under Industrial Standards Acts: Nova Scotia, 1936; New Brunswick, 1939. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES 






























































Trades 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
95 48 Btd— 80 | BS | on ARE eR BIE come). » oak el 1.00 48 .45- .50 48 
Fh... «sgt, | OO. 2. SRS) .T0- 275 BN) AY ee hs eee = Ae ees ABleioly oa | + v's, 5 0-e dette [ie eles «|. aaeetee 
ee a ee ae 15 RO SB ae a ee ee ee ee ee ee et Ge 48-54 
Bth 508. |e. ae. 75 cel Oe ML ee tll tess. cbs. |:... eoaeen | ae 40 44 
1.00 44 15 BAR | oN aI RMR: 58 AMMEN os |(b-o wivale oitisin|« os,<-nhelee Raye .85— .40 44 
.80 44 15 4451. «Saw Ce ee eS ee .80- .35 44-54 
.80 48 75 44 .55- .90 Fe ic ole | ana sae .25— .35 48-54 
80 48 £15 44 .55 LON IN Pete oc 2 | aces 0: Ean Re .29- .35 44-54 
. 80 48 75 44 .55 ON eco Pu scious | eos, A .25- 85 44-54 
W75—1.80 48 .70- .80 44 70 A OUR. ec teeta... 5 He Ree, .25- .35 44-54 
sf5-1.80 44-48 .70- .80 44 .70 44 65 44 .80- .35 44-48 
. 80 44 .70- .80 44 . 70. 44 10 44-48 .35- .40 44-48 
.80 44 .70- .80 44 70 44 70 44-48 .385- .40 44-48 
.80 44 15 44 10 44 70 44-48 30- .45 44-48 
75 44 .70 44 70 44 .75— .80 44 40- .45 48-54 
90 44 . 60 44 . 60 44 . 80 44 .25- .35 44-54 
1.00 44 85 44 7 44 . 90 44 40 44-54 
1.00 44 90 44 . 85 44 90 44 39- .45 44-54 
1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 90 44 .385- .40 44-54 
85 44 .85 44 75 44 . 90 44 .85- .40 44-48 
.70 44 .70- .85 44 .65- .70 44 -(0-— 280 44 .30- .40 44-54 
.70 44 15 44 .55- .70 44 710 44 .380- .40 44-54 
£10— 2105 44 afd 44 .65- .70 44 10 44 .30- .40 44-48 
nO — FS 44 RloF 44* -65- .70 44 70 44 .30- .40 44-48 
20— F280 44 Mio. 44* .65- .70 44 ai) 44 .30- .40 44-48 
. 75*=. 80 44* . 85* 44*| .65- .70 44 .70 44 .30- .40 44-48 
.80*) 44* .85* 44* 70 44 .70 44 .30- .40 44-48 
.85* 44* 95* 44* 10 44 10 44 .380- .40 44-48 
.60- .80 54 60 48-54 55 b4 SOS 54 .85- .40 54 
.5d- .65 48 . 60 48 45-— .60 54 .45— 50 54 .39- .50 54 
10> eld 48 . 60 48 . OF Bao 48 30) 48 .80- .45 54 
70 48 . 60 48 (Oa 48 JY 48 .80- .40 48-54 
70 48 -50- .60 48 70 48 80 48 .20- .39 54 
70 48 50 48 65 48 £75 48 25 54 
10 48 50 48 65 48 08 48 Set a) 48-54 
70 48 90 48 . 60 48 15 48 .20- .39 48-54 
15 48 .50- .63 48 60° 48 18 48 .25- .39 48-54 
75 44-48 -40- .65 44-48 . 60 44-48 75 44-48 .25- .35 44-54 
75. 48 .40- .50 48 .45- .50 48 10 44-48 .380- .35 48 
215 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 10 44-48 SOU 0 44-48 
15 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 .65- .75 44-48 80 44-48 
91 48 a0 (= 80 48 .60- .68 48 91 48 .40— .50 
Ole gs 48 65 48 . 60 48 80 48 30- .36 48-60 
1.125 44 85 Cy] Pere © Seotlae, 2 ae ae . 90 o4 .30— .40 54 
.90 48 .85-— .90 44 . 60 48 . 90 48 .30-— .40 48-54 
1.00 48 .90 44 .60- .65 48 (o— 200) 48 .30— .40 48-54 
.90 44 80 44 .55 48 . 60 48 -380- .35 40-54 
.50- .70 44 70 44 00 US| SRE '9 a ENCRROR Ne lek 3 -20- .35 44-60 
-50- .75 44-48 70 44-48 55- .60 44-48 m0) 44-48 .20- .35 44-60 
75 44-48 70 44-48 .55- .60 44-54 70 44-48 -25- .39 44-60 
15 48 2O0—-275 44-48 .55 2 al See oo ool E & cee 225-39 44-54 
60-1275 44-48 .60- .65 44-48 55- .75 CA 5: «cot Riel ct coc ee -2d- .33 44-54 
.60- .80 44-48 .60- .65 44-48 .55- .75 ill Yl) TRIMS eco (Bbeete tran tots: 20D) 44-54 
.60- .80 44-48 .60- .65 44-48 .55- 275 44-54 .55- .65 44-54 .30- .35 44-54 
80 44-48 .60- .70 44-48 .50- .75 44-54 65 44 .380- .35 44-48 
.80 48 65 48 . 60 48 .80 48 45 48-54 
1.09 44-48 65 48 . 60 48 .80 48 .30- .40 48-54 
1.00 44-48 +o 44-48 . 60 48 - 80 44 35 48-54 
1.15 44-48 mre) 44-48 75 48 80 44 .30- .40 48-54 
1.15 44-48 15 44-48 .65- .75 48 80 44 ~30- .40 48-54 
1.00 44-48 65- .75 44-48 65 44-48 80 48 .30- .40 48-54 
90 44 . 60 44-48 .50- .60 44-48 80 44 .30- 35 44-54 
90 44 .50- .65 44-48 .50- . 6d 44-48 .60- .70 44 .30-_.385 44-54 
90 44. :6Onaa(0 44-48 .50- .65 44-48 .60. .70 |- 44 .30- 85 44 54 
. 90 44 .60- .70 44-48 .50- .65 44-48 .60- . 70 44-48 .380-. .35 44-54 
. 90 44 .60- .70 44-48 .50- .65 44-48 .60- .70 44-48 .00— .40 44-54 
. 90 44 O0= ee 00) 44-48 .50- .65 44 ¥00= 310 44-48 .380- .40 44-54 
.90 44 .60- .70 44-48 .50- .65 44 .60- .70 44-48 .30- .40 44-54 
.90* 44% 65- .70 44-48 .50- .65 44 .60- .80 44-48 .30- .40 44-48 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 











(a) Building 
Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality Se | ee 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour 
$ $ $ $ 
Quebec—** Saag 
1920 see ciorettelasetetetes ata Oo cacinds made hae ROS 75 50 | .50- .60} 48-60] .50- .65 54 | .50- .60 
DO 2G acto tlee ee Gels oc bos ad He MAC AA sa E NES SEES .90 54 45- .55 54-60 45-— .55 54 | .40- .60 
LODO ie eee ccehitece eth Saas Saha aig a BLENS opin Betts 1.00 54 55 54-60 50- .65 54 | .50- .60 
QSOs tthe. ais pose O eee MMR aE Ree ts 1.00 | 44-54 | .50- .60 | 44-54] .50- .65 | 44-54] .50- .60 
LE BOS SL a AE ASE on eet ee ce ea 44-54°) .50- .60 44-54 50- .65 44-54 | .50- .60 
193255 OM. dap ee Penns kege ee ae eee ek 90-1.00 | 44-54 | .50- .55 | 48-54] .50- .60 48 | .50- .60 
VOSS oo me teats oti cc Bees Sette MS SR ECR eS 75 40-54 | .40- .55 40-54 45- .55 40-48 | .40- .50 
1934 Foo ets ols tae Rae a een ee UA eek 70 40-48 35- .50 40-48 40- .55 40-48 30- .50 
LOS ee ne. cea ss Rae eed Rn came & 70- .80 40-48 50- .60 40-48 45- .65 40-48 | .45- .55 
ET ie Sa Beak eas REMMI fe Rs Sy 70- .80 44-48 50- .60 40-48 45— .65 44-48 | .45- .55 
1A iS Soe aeRO ho) lie RO re hc oe EE 75- .80 44-48 55- .60 40-48 50- .65 44-48 | .50- .55 
CR PR SM AME 3 ie cg RE le a 75- .80 44-48 55- .60 44-48 55- .65 44-48 | .50- .55 
NGS Deter e crete ia: oa hoe Pr Ta OEE cel enc ave aks 75- .80 44-48 55- .60 44-48 55. 65 44-48 50- .55 
GLOSS te aire ers 80 | 44-48 .60 | 44-48 60 | 44-48 55 
Montreal—** 
L920 Sarak Marco ete is etme a ate oayeee eee orcie bw oss 1.00 44 67% 48 | .65- .80 54 65 
1 LDL a, tm (ee ee 2. See 1.00 50 | .65- .75 | 4460 | .60- .70 | 44-464] .60— .70 
SO DAU IE. aio RE 5 OR AT 0 1.20 | 44-50] .80- .85 | 44551] .70- .80 | 44-464] .65- .80 
EOS OMe creer terte’s cite tats cist ee Mee hole sees 1.20 44 | .75- .85 | 44-55 | .75- .90| 44-4 65- .85 
DOS Lore st eearena arate ara: cic Ne reas etn: ania tN Cae sl ore 1.00-1.20 44 | .65- .85 | 44-55 | .75- .90 | 44-464] .65- .85 
1092 ea ee a IRs on ee eo rs 75- .85 44 | .60- .75 | 44-55 75 54 65 
SY ORS a a UR CR, RE 50- .75 | 40-50} .30- .65 | 40-60 65 44 | .45- .60 
1A SY Dae cork ein a ye |S ae 40- .70 | 40-50] .30- .60|] 40-55] .50- .65 | 40-48] .30- .60 
MOS Gee. esters tte coda Ons ices Ae eee 70—- .90 | 40-48 | .60- .70} 40-48] .65- .70 | 4048 | .60- .65 
TOS Grex Nee ese cet ang doeres, erste sales eins ales 70- .90 | 40-48 | .60- .70] 40-48] .65- .70| 40-48 66 
A LER SOE Be eee 2, SR RO 6 I URE Ua 80—- .90 44-48 .70 44-48 75 44-48 66 
NOB Sr 5 eels centre evs Mae erase taro Sra tae canes 80- .90 44 10 44 75 44 66 
j ER ie a, Ae Os ee arto Oh. S Ul aie aan 80- .90 44 10 44 75 44 66 
DKF leet SH ee en arenaene init ae ey Da Lo awe eae 88 44 17 44 83 44 70 
44 85 44 .80 44 75 
44 75 44 .80 44 65 
44 90 44 .80 44 70 
44 90 44 .80 44 70 
44 90 44 .80 44 70 
44 .80 44} .70— .80 44 .60 
44 70 44 .70 44 | .50- .60 
44 .70 44 .70 44 | .50- .60 
44 70* 44* .70 4 .60* 
44* 70* 44* . 70% 40* 65* 
44 80* 44* .70 40 65 
44* 85* 44* .80* 40* 65 
44 85* 44* .80* 40* 70* 
44 85* 44* .80* 40* 70* 
920 48 75 44 .70 44 70 
VOZG era foereet sc eters iAe etre a co aicte acer Peete, a5 eck 1.00 44 .85 44 .70 44 70 
LUV A EE Ps, abe AP Ain > Copa Dc SER REM R II obs. che 1.10 44 -90 44 85 44 80 
1 UO Gs, ie kas oh eS car OORT 1. toe ee 1.10 44 .90 44 .80 44 88 
DGS Ueto arte teeter era eae a) sc hy os Reeeerslatogecs ts eke 1.10 44 .90 44 .80 44 80 
LOS Zettai ihena eo dre oh vole nd LVR eee oe 1.10 44 .90 44 .80 44 70- .80 
HORS eS LY Se es cae a Sf Re 1 Se 95 44 15 44 .70 44 79 
NUR Ne a Wh an 2: OE Te ne ve erat eee a eee 95 44 an: 44 70 44 70 
OSD eee occ seston: Ae ORC oe ie See alo eeeee 95 44 65 4 70 44 70 
1 ORT UE A dit Oa RE on 3 Se SF See 95 44 ay tit 44* 70 44 70* 
NOS] eras, Sater c ttre os Gh SSeS DEAS Ee REINS 95 44 80* 44*) .70- .75 44 7 
MOSS Seis een. Stone deities + AOR he eels 1.00 44 80 44] .70- .75 44 70* 
WGS 9 is), Serer Sofas ares Oe SURE eee os 1.00 44 80 44 | .70-*.75 44* 70* 
1D4O aera r sc teeta c « Le es oe 1.00 44 85 44 | .75- .80 44 75 





*Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 

**Beginning in 1934 agreements approved by Order in Council under the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, Quebec, 
1934, established minimum rates of wages for various trades in certain cities, towns and other defined jurisdictional territory 
throughout the province. On May 1, 1937, the Collective Labour Agreements Extension Act, Quebec, 1934, was replaced by the 
Act entitled an Act Respecting Workmen’s Wages. On March 18, 1938, the Act respecting Workmen’s Wages was replaced by an 
Act entitled The Collective Labour Agreements Act. On June 22, 1940 this latter Act was replaced by an Act entitled the 

ective Agreement Act. The rates indicated for 1940 andthe minimum rate in each range for previous years are those 
approved under these acts. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 











Trades 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages 
per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour 
$ $ $ 
10 54 50- .60 54-60 50- .55 
.85 54 45- .60 54-60 45- .55 
1.00 54 50- .60 54-60 50- .65 
1.00 44-54 50- .60 44-60 50- .65 
1.00 44-54 50- .60 44-54 50- .60 
.90-1.00 44-48 50- .60 44-48 50- .60 
an A 40-54 40- .55 40-48 40- .55 
. 70 40-48 40- .55 40-48 40-. .55 
.10 40-48 45- .65 40-48 45— .65 
.70 44-48 45- .65 44-48 45- .65 
15 44-48 50- .65 44-48 50- .65 
mares) 44-48 55- .65 44-48 55- .65 
75 44-48 55- .65 44-48 55- .65 
80 44-48 60- .65. 44-48 60- .65 
80 54 Ae 4 65 
1.00-1. 123 44-492 65- .85 44-493 70 
1.123 44-50 85 44 75 
1.05 44-492 90 44 89 
.85-1.05 44-493 90 44 80 
85 44-493 15 44 65 
50- .75 40-50 .50- .75 44 50- .65 
67 40 .50- .75 40-54 50- .60 
70- .80 40 .65- .75 40-44 60- .70 
70- .80 40-48 .65- .75 40-44 60- .70 
80 44-48 75 40-44 65- .70 
80 44 275 40-44 65- .75 
80 44 13 40-44 65- .75 
8&8 44 85 44 75 
85 44 80 44 ais 
1.00 44 85 44 83 
1.00 44 1.00 44 .95 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 | 
1.00 44 1.05 44 1.00 
. 85 44 . 923 44 . 90 
By) 44 75 40-44 75 
Hs 44 afis 40-44 75 
80* 44* iD" 40* 75 
80* 44% Con 40* 75 
80 44 85 40 82 
85* 44* .95* 40* 85 
85* 44* .95* 40* 85 
85* 44 95* 40 85* 
85 48 80 44 80 
1.00 44 . 90 44 80 
1.10 44 .90 44 90 
1.10 44 .90-1.00 44 90 
5.10 44 . 90 44 90 
1.10 44 .15- .90 44 70- .90 
95 44 .75- .80 44 80 
95 44 65- .80 44 65- .80 
95 44 65- .80 44 60- .70 
95 44 65- .80 44 60- .70 
95 44 70— .80 44 60— .75 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Building 




















Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality eS aS 8 SET TEN EI ton 22 
Wages Hours |. Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
OntaRio—Continued 
Belleville— 
65 60) hes ee | a ® | one ele ee 
75 54 2AD 48 | .60- .75 54 
80 54 sy(5) 48 | .70- .75 54 
80 | 44-54 ato 48 | .70- .75 54 
80 | 44-54 af) 48 | .70- .75 54 
50- .70 54 .60 | 48-54 | .50- .65 54 
50- .60 54 60 54 | .40- .50 54 
50- .60 | 48-54 60 48 | .35- .50 48 
50- .70 | 48-60 | .60- .75 48 | .385- .60 | 48-60 
50- .70 | 48-54 | .60- .70 | 48-54] .35- .60 | 48-54 
50- .70 | 44-54 | .60- .70 | 44-54 | .35- .60 | 48-54 
50- .70 | 44-54 | .65- .70 | 44-54] .40- .60 | 48-54 














75- .85 | 44-54 | .75- .85 48 | .60- .70 44 
60- .75 | 44-54 623 48 50) - 44 

75 54 | .50- .65 48 50 44 
60- .80 | 44-54 | .50- .65 | 44-48 50 44 
60- .70 | 44-54 | .50- .65 | 44-48 50 44 
60- .70 | 44-54 | .50- .65 | 44-48 50 44 
.50- .60 | 44-48 | .40- .50 48 45 44 
-45- .50 | 44-48 | .40- .50 48 | .40- .50 44 
.50- .65 | 44-48 | .40- .50 48 | .40- .50 44 
.00- .60 | 44-48 | .40- .50 48 |} .40- .50 44 
.00- .60 | 44-48 | .40- .60 | 44-48 | .40- .50 44 


.60- .70 | 44-48 | .50- .65 | 44-48 | .40- .50 | 44-48 
.60*-.70 | 44-50*| .50- .65 | 44-48] .40- .50| 44-48 
.60- .70 | 44-48 | .50- .70 | 44-48 | .45- .60 | 44-48 











.90 44 | 873 44 75 44 
SOU OU) 44 .80 44 | .65- .75 44 
1.00 44 1.15 44 .90 44 
1.10 44 1.25 44 | .85- .90 46 
1.10 44 1.25 44 | .75- .85 44 
-90 40 1.00 40 | .75- .823 44 
60- .80 | 40-44 1.00 40 | .50- .75 44 
60- .80 | 40-44 | .85-1.00 40 | .50- .75 44 
.80* 40* 1.00* 40* ai 40* 
.80* 40* 1.00* 40* gi” 40* 
.8d | 40-44 1.00 40 15 40 
95 40 1.00 40 15 40 
90 40 1.60 40 .15* 40* 
95 40 1.10 40 .80 40 
85 44 70 | 44-50 70 44 
85 te eee 44-50 75 44 
1.00 44 | .60- .75 | 44-50 80 44 
1.00 44 | .60- .75 | 44-50 80 44 
90 44 | .60- .75 | 44-50 80 44 
90 44 | .60- .70 | 44-50 70 44 
60- .75 44 .65 | 44-50 65 44 
60- .75 44 .65 | 44-50 65 44 
60- .75 44 | .65- .70 44 | .60- .75 44 
60- .75 44 | .65- .70 44 65* 44* 
70 44 | .65- .70 44 65 44 
70 44 | .65- .70 44 65 44 
70 44 | .65- .70 44 65 44 
80* 44 | .65- .70 44 65 44 
85 44 85 44 673 44 
80 44 75 44 70 44 
1.05 44 85 44 75 44 
1.00 44 85 44 75 44 
90 44 .95 44 75 44 

90 44 95 44 75 
75 40 75 44 | .60- .70 | 40-44 
75— .80 40 75 44 60 40 
75- .80 40 75, 44 60* 40, 
70— .80 | 40-44 75 44 65* 40* 
75- .80 40 15 44 65 44 
75 40 75 44 65 44 
75 40 75 44 65* 44* 
80 40 .80 44 70 44 





*Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 


Trades 
SS ee 



































Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages . Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per ‘per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ 3 

75 54 .70 54 60 BOMB tas se ot Ale iin gly Saag al atte cate ee 

90 54 70- .75 48 .60- .75 48 90 54 40- .45 54 

1.00 54 70- .75 48 .60- .70 48 90 54 40 54 
1.00 44-54 70- .90 48 .60- .70 48 1.00-1. 25 44-54 35— .40 54 
1.00 44-54 70-1.00 48 60- .70 48 1.00 44-54 35- .40 54 

90 54 70- .90 48-54 . 70 48-54 $0 48-5 4 30- .40 54 

75 54 60- .70 40-54 50- .70 40-54 75— .80 48-54 30- .40 54 

609- .75 48-54 60 40-48 55- .60 40-50 80 48 25- .40 48-54 
75- .80 48-54 60- .75 40-48 55- .70 40-48 .15— .90 48-54 30- .40 48-54 
70- .80 48-54 60- .75 40-48 55- .70 40-48 .75- .90 48-54 30- .40 48-54 
70- .80 48-54 60- .75 40-48 55- .70 40-48 90 48-54 30- .40 48-54 
75— .80 44-54 60- .75 44-48 55- .70 44-48 90 48-54 30— .40 48-54 
75- .80 44-54 60- .75 44-48 .55- .70 44-48 90 48-54 30- .40 48-54 
75- .80 44-48 60- .75 44-48 .60- .70 44-48 90 48 30- .40 48-54 
85 48 75- .90 48 .65-— .75 48 1.00 48 40- .60 48-54 

1.00 48 65- .75 44 .55- .75 48-54 1.00 48 35- .40 48-54 
ae Be eee, eee 65- .75 44 .65- .75 BOA ed nce Ne al au.a;'0 hay a AD ican dee eee allen eee 
1.00-1.10 44 70— .90 44 .60- .80 44-50 1.00-1.10 48 35- .45 48-54 
1.00 44 60- .75 44 .60- .80 44-50 90-1.00 48 35- .45 48-54 
1.00 44 60- .75 44 .60- .75 44-48 80 44 35 48-54 
70- .75 44 60- .75 44 .50- .70 40-48 75 44 30- .35 44-50 
70- .75 44 60- .75 44 .50- .70 40-48 75 44 25- .35 44-50 
70- .75 44 60- .70 44 .40- .70 44-48 75 44 25- .40 44-50 
70- .75 44-48 60- .70 44 .45- .70 44-48 75 44 25- .40 44-50 
70- .80 44-48 60- .70 44 .50- .70 MAPA RE ads chs oe nee | Sedvedeosan 30- .40 44-50 
75- .80 44-48 65- .75 44 .50- .70 44-48 75 44 35- . 40 44-50 
5 fo— «80 44-48 65- .75 44 50- .70 44-48 75 44 35- .40 44-50 
=fd- 580 44-48 65- .75 44 50-. .70 44-48 75 44 30- .40 44-48 
1.00 44 90 44 90 44 1.00 44 .55- .65 44-60 
1.25 44 1.00 44 85 44 1.00 44 .d0- .65 44-60 
14824 44 1.25 44 1.073 44 1.20 44 .00 44-60 
1.373 40 1.25 40-44 IAS 44 1,25 44 40- .65 44-60 
1124 40 1.25 40 1-073 44 1.25 44 40- .60 44-60 
1.00 40 1.00 40 90 40 1.00 40 30- .50 40-48 

. 15-1.00 40 85 40 wd 40 PS i 40 35- .50 40-48 
. 75-1.00 40 85 40 15 40 874 40 40- .50 40-48 
90* 40* 90* 40* soe 40* ley 40 50* 40-48* 
90* 40* 90* 40* 823 40 5813 40 50* 40-48* 

90* 40% 90 40 873 40 875 40 35- .50 40-50 

90* 40* 1.00 40 973 40 95 40 35- .50 40-50 

. 90 40 1.00 40 §25 40 95 40 35- .50 40-50 

1.00 40 1.00 40 1.00 40 95 40 40- .50 40-50 

90 44 .70- .80 35- .50 44-5 
1.00-1. 15+ 44 . 90 40- .50 44-50 
Pe Ss oe 3 | eee Oe ae 1.00 .40 44-50 
1.25 44 1.00 40- .45 44-50 
125 44 1.00 40- .45 44-50 
1.10 44 . 90 .40 44-50 

90 44 75 80 44-50 

90 44 75 85 44 

90 44 NLD 35- .40 44 

.80- .90 44 wll 35- .40 44 
90 44 75 35- .40 44 

90 44 75 35- .40 44 

90 44 Shs 35- .40 44 

.80- .90 44 sf 35- .40 44 
1.00 44 85 44 85 44 815 44 50- .60 44-50 
1125 44 .90 44 .85 44 1.00 44 40 55-60 
1.25 44 1.07 4 1.06% 44 1125 44 .50 44-60 
1.25 44 1.10 40-44 1.00-1.063 44 1.25 44 40- .50 44-60 
1.25 44 0 40 1.00 44 1.25 44 40- .45 44-60 
1.00 44 1.10 40 1.00 44 1.25 44 40 44-60 

90 40 80- .90 40 15 44 873 44 40 44-60 

90 40 80 40 75 44 874 40 30- .45 44-54 

90 40 80* 40* 75 44 87 40 30- .45 44-54 

90 40 80* 40* 60- .75 40-44 875 40 30- 45 40-50 

90 40 80 40 60- .75 40-44 874 40 35— .45 40-50 

90 40 85 40 75 40-44 95 40 35- .45 40-50 

90 40 Sor 40* 75 40-44 95 40 35- .45 40-50 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 














(2) Building 
Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters. 
and Masons Workers 
Locality | | 
Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ ‘ g $ $ 
Ontario—Continued 
Brantford— 
DCO ho ete ee as See ERE Meme ihr Se eneiy Ose, A ema 1.00 44 .80 44 75 44 60 56 
EQ DG Peres oi Seterseat ee fats esehaeeee orok otal oie RMS wanes 1.00 44 .80 44 | .70- .75 441 .60- .65 44 
CVAD AAR Sn BRIA Ren ON <a RN 1.15 44 .80 44] .60- .70 441 .@5- .70 44 
NOS OER. Ei ies She calars he See etcetera See ee ee 1.15 44 .90 44 | .60- .70 44 65- .70 a4 
TOS Te es BARR ia es ced Se Meare teats Bhavaksieks 1.00 44 .90 44 | .65- .70 44 60- .75 44 
1 RO Veen bo eninge ERR FR as TS re, 6c, SR .90 44 70- .80 44} .60- .70 44 60 44 
MOSS ere. peels «bait eee na) Sea eter Ne. 75- .90 44 70 44 60 44 55 44 
IBY CI a sie Ny A Aen SS REE cs ee 90 44 70 44 {| .50- .70 44 50 44 
AGS5E Oe. 2. Lo RIN taccs ce rete Ts 90 44 70* 44*| .50- .70 44] .50- .60 44 
BOS GRE ee so silere Cention avs ace MON ete she stone ate Eee 90 44 70* 44*| .50- .70 44 50- .70 44 
NOS Te see a tai tie io tot Se sa AE or ee 90 44 70 44 | .50- .70 44} .50- .70 44 
LOSS ELE: ONE Ee tae ee oe 90 44 70* 44*| .50- .70 44 | .50- .70 44 
NOS Qik Bie ete SNR Se RGF 8, 90 44 70 44 | .60- .70 44} .55- .65 44 
GSO ay OR ener. .c Wc Mec si al eta citar 90 44 70 44 | .60- .70 44} .55- .65 44 
Guelph— 
LODO Rees Sean as. 5. fea arctete aise -s x AR ore 1.00 44-48 15 44 60 59 60 48 
Jd RR) oa, 7 Ro HE ER 1.10 44 .80 44 65 50 60 48 
DQ DOU EBs = ahote Meee rere ca lore wiiocotone Dhavaer arate waters Pern IS Sie 1.124 BAS Se ctope dR oer fe: oan | cece deme at or Alane aA aad | thence acta kat ers dene 
TOS Be eels s ae atic ae nce Lee 1.20 44 .80 44 65 50 60 48 
3 A Aer Le IN OL coh APPR 9 2 | ae 1.123 44 .80 44 65 50 60 48 
OSD ne. « Bele terratecidte ib persian ele ore ais Se Oe eet 1 44} .60- .70 44] .50- .60 44 50 48 
ORS eee FoR PER erste Rate erospreliss es SR eee 50- .75 44 | .40- .60 44 .40- .50 44 40 44 
L OSA sexe, Re ieee asets Ma ae oe ai Ue ee ae 75- .90 44 | .60- .70 44 | .50- .75 44] .40- .60 44 
LOSS PR AR RRs. a Aare Sek a eS ee 70- .90 44 | .60- .70 44] .50- .75 44 | .50- .60 44 
LOS Giri, RR Ie cu eee oats oe a ee 75- .90 44 | .60- .70 44 70 441 .50- .60 44 
LOS Tere; A ihc cs. skagen eer Re eee Ae 75 44 |} .50- .70 44 | .50- .65 44} .40- 50 44 
LOSS Hors, Siete tees « hotenancee . k RE ieee 75- .80 44 | .60- .70 44 | .60- .70 44] .40- .60 44 
1 1! aa 5 Ao ePNER Fic oc, SERRE BRE ore: ita ae tree 80 44 60- .70 44 50- .70 44 45- .60 44 
LOSO FEN TE es. , Uw coe Le een 90 44 | .60- .70 44} .60- .70 44 | .45- .60 44 
Kitchener— 
LODO 5 ew ct iss jhe hoa aes 1.00 50 .85 44 75 Ue Ree oh!) 8 See 
DOD ee aye Oe sw arahe Spee aoe ellis aa Rahs oe 1.00-1.05 50 | .50- .85 55 65- .75 5 60} 50-59 
DO ZO ies Ft Nain sSera re its Rothe Sih ee ie Se SRR eo ass 15 50 60- .85 50-59 60- 80 48250 We ook: othe ithe oo-d-0 0 
TOSOR EC DAE eS oo. RRC as cos Ate ew oe 1 .00-1 .20 50-59 60— .85 50-55 60- .80 48-50 50} 50-59 
TOSS. Pek 2 Maree eh Lima als ai ce oO eas 1.00 44-50 60-— .85 48 60- .70 48-50 50 50 
TOS2he.e .5 BE SU cd RE rae Be Se OO at 80 44 .65 44 50- .65 48 50 50 
ORS SoA etic ee, PERS Onc WO. 3. ae ee .80 44) .40- .60| 44-54] .50- .60 48 .60 44 
MOS Ore. . ie CORN a PRE ow ane Se ee EU 80 44 | .40- .60 44-54 | .50- .60 44-50 | .40- .50 44 
1 (CL aes | oe eee eis eee .80 44 | .40- .70| 44-54] .50- 60| 44-50] .35- 50] 40-44 
HOS Gets eae sisi sR aes = ME he .80* 44*| .60*-.70 | 44-48*} .60- .70| 44-50 .50* 44* 
ose A Nec eee. aR cc Mp 80 44} .60- .70| 44-48] .60- .70| 44-50 | .50- .60 44 
LOSS Pr BA eis sh ea als Eee 80- .90 44) .60- .70| 4448] .60- .70 50 50 | 44-50 
POSONE Sc Se eer ave Oe SPR Dios a. oa ae We 80*-.90 44*| .60*-.70 44-50*| .60- .70 50 50* 44* 
LOS ORE Se 1 Me on) chs APIO ee eats a oO See 80*-.90 44 60*-.70 50*| .60- .70 50 50* 44° 
L ose 
LO 20 Pe er Ac SEM, os abel n Deep atsee eo ae ON 1.00 44 75 44 75 44 70 44 
ROD LA Ae cicis afatacarenpiahorennS aren OSG 1.10 44} .60- .80 44 | .75- .90 44 60- .65 44 
ODOR or Sy AEBS lor. cs voucheratutaveree orate Paes ees 1.20 44 | .75- 85 44 75 44 65 44 
LO SOM te cP ns. sist ea taos A ee SHES 1.20 44 | .70- .80 44 | .70 .85 44] .60- .75 44 
OOH 5 Side PENA ois. coher alarey etab scarier ohana 1.00 44] .60- .75 44 | .70- .75 44 55- .70 44 
SOS ORR 8 eet once! salad tocinaueasangtedae ae een 1.00 44 | .60- .75 44 | 60- .75 44 55- .70 44 
NOS Bier Site a Cried a tesevancudverarenserrned aes oa 80 44 | .40- .65 44 | .40- .60 44 40- .60 44 
ROSA SRI LAMB Gh oie 8.0. 5S fouseyelopereesncR RS SE aS 80 44 | 40- .65 44 | .50- .60 44] 50- .60 44 
TORRES Roe | RP ee eee oneee ts eee ee wee 80 44 | .50- .70 44 80* 40*} .50- .00 44 
PRS6 ie LOR MOR i uci dnnnmndsebtedesas 80- .90 44 | .50- .70 44 80* 40*| .50- .60 44 
DEAT AM AME es 5 vekedetistdins Lined age kde’ 2: 90 44 | .50- .70 44 80*| 44%] 50- 60 44 
BIR RS 1A cM ac bec demmmsniviesctds 4 85 94 1.00 44] .60- .75 44 80 44 | .55- .60 44 
POG ekGt, | Mis IR hw eacnentinionnteareetadas 1.00 44.| .60- .75 44 80 44 | 55- .60 44 
LOO Sante t Se eee ck as igtiateronrnnicre ee AREe AES 1.00 44 | .70- .75 44 85 44 60 44 
St. Thomas— 
1OQ0F 2. feces sak BR ccc ces ee 1.00 54 | .60- .70 .50 55 | .65- .70 54 
1026 Se. occas RRBs acess ee 1.00-1.10 54 | .60- .623) 55-60 .524 48 60 54 
eee: amemanne Gamers | ere 1.10 54 65 60: | Loe... tas UPR | ae tos A Bia 2. 
TOSON ES SR: 3 A PR ccs ee 1.10 54] .60- .65 54 574 54 65 | 48-54 
LOSS | LR OR «oo PR cca ee ae ee! 1.10 .50- .65 | 50-54 60 54 65 | 48-54 
1OSD Fd OR cose RRR ey ee 1.10} 50-54} .50- .623) 44-48 60 54 60 | 48-54 
ER Es yee De, Se Oe > GPP ryan | bc ee 95 | 44-54 | .50- .60] 44-48] .50- .60 54 60 | 44-54 
NODES LAY, oes od Mos. cate Sena 95 | 44-54 | 50- 60] 44-48 60 54 50 44 
OSB dA OR cas che Seeds ae .95 44 | .50- .70| 44-48 .70 | 44-54 | .50- .60 44 
TOSGR: cok ees es eek eee 80 44 50- .60| 4448] .50- .70| 44-54 55 44 
re eee ae en) ene Sana 0 44 | 50- 60] 44-48 70 48 65 48 
1OSSPe i Aer Sh OR eco cece .90-1 .00 44 | .60- .70} 44-48 70 48 65 48 
T9SOM rs. See eee tee eedsce ART ess .90-1 .00 44] .60- .70| 44-48 70 44 60 44 
NOAQRISN. 5 0, Ra cc BR sia eee 90-1 .00 44 .60- .70 44 70 44 60 44 





*Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1938. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 











Trades—Con. 

Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 

Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per r per per per per 
week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ 

1.00 44 85 44 iy fs 50 1.00 Te re ART base sSocin cha 
1.00-1.25 44 85 44 .60- .70 50 90 44 30- .50 44-60 
1.15 44 .85 44 .60- .75 GA REGEN Neh ilccwrstof toner: .40 44-50 
1.15 44 .85- .90 44 .60- .75 44 1.15 44 30- .45 44-60 
.80-1.00 44 90 44 .60- .75 44 1.00 44 25- .45 44-60 
.80 44 90 44 .60— .75 44 1.00 44 .40 44-60 
.75— .90 44 75 44 .50- .65 44 90 44 35- .40 44-48 
. 90 44 75 44 -50- .65 44 90 44 35- .40 44-48 
90 44 15 44 .50- .65 44 90 44 35- .40 44-48 
96 44 75 44 .50- .65 44 90 44 35~ .40 44-48 
90 44 75 44 .50- .65 44 90 44 35- .40 44-48 
90 44 75 44 .60- .70 44 90 44 35- .40 44-48 
90 44 75 44 .60- .70 44 90 44 35- .40 44-48 
90 44 75 44 .60- .70 44 90 44 35- .40 44-48 
1.00 48 275 EONS Ieee eee (ar. 1.00 48 .50 54 
1.10 44 65 rhe pene es fee ease 1.00 48 40- .50 44 
1.123-1 20 44 1.00 48 60 44 1.123 44 .45- .50 44 
1.12 44 1.00 48 60 44 1.124 44 -40 44 
1.00 44 90 48 . 60 44 1.00 44 .o0- .40 44 
215 44 55- .75 44 60 CTS We pet ay WO os ae ents Bt .80- .40 44 
.90 44 75 44 .60- .70 44 80 44 .30- .40 44 
90. 44 75 44 .60- .70 44 80 44 .25- .40 44 
. 80 44 75 44 60- .70 BAT ES ex cat sori te etctelolere Peet .25- .40 44 
. 88 44 75 44 . 65 BAN Gast co Meroe vulistesteterteh pores 35- .40 44 
80 44 75 44 65~- .70 44 80 44 35- .40 44-48 
. 80 44 75 44 65- .70 44 80 44 35- .40 44-48 
80 44 75 44 60- .70 44 05 44 35- .40 44-48 
1.00 .50 75 SYNE es elo a el fe re Ol PP I PARA a des So lat a 8 
1.00-1.05 50 8 4 .710- .85 44 80—- .90 44 40- 50 50 
1. 50 75- .80 44-50 .60- .85 RAR O GI AE Anais dott ac [ca elke ares 35~- .45 55-59 
1.00-1.20 50-59 44 .65- .85 44 1.00-1.20 44 30- .50 50-59 
.80 44 80 44 .65- .85 44-49 .90-1.00 44 40 48-59 
80 44-50 80 44 .10- .75 44 - 80 44 35 48-59 
80 44 60- .75 44 .60- .65 44 .65- .80 44 30- .40 44-50 
88 40-44 60- .70 44 .50- .70 EN a RRR ek 8 ia Wane tooo Oe 30- .40 44-50 
80 40-50 60- .75 44 .50- .70 44 65- .85 44 25- .40 4-60 
80 44* 60- .75 44 50- .70 44 65- .80 44 40* 44-48* 
89 44 60- .75 44 50- .70 44 75- .80 44 40 44-48 
80 44 60- .75 44 60- .70 44 75~ .80 44 48-50 
80 44* 60- .75 44 60— .70 44 75- .80 44 40* 44-50* 
80 44* 65- .75 44 60- .70 44 75- .80 44 40* 44-50" 
.85 44 75 44 .69 50 1.00 44 .50- .55 44-50 
1.10 44 75- .90 44 .70- .80 44] 1.00-1.10 44 .40- .50 44-50 
1.20 44 85 44 .50- .60 44 1.20 44 .40—- .50 44-50 
1.20 44 75- 44 .50- .60 44 1.20 44 .35- .55 44-50 
1.00 44 55- .75 44 .55— .65 44 1.20 44 .30- .50 44-50 
1.00 44 55- .75 44 .55- .65 44 1.00 44 .B5— .45 44~48 
.80 44 60- .75 44 .60- .75 A ie CRMRERR2ge oh PARR OR ers .B0- .45 44 
80 44 60- .75 44 .60- .75 44 874 44 .80- .45 44 
80 44 .80* 40* .60- .75 44 874 44 .B5— .45 44 
.80 44 .80* 40* .60- .70 44 874 44 .35- .45 44-48 
. 88 44 . 80* 40* .60- .70 44 874 44 .35- .50 44-50 
.90 44* .80* 40* .60- .70 44 95 44 .30- .50 44-50 
1.00 44 .80 40 .60- .70 44 95 44 .35- .50 44-50 
1.00 | 44 80 40 .60- .70 44 95 44 .35- .50 44-50 


ee ee OO ee cy 


: 625 ; : : 
44-48 .80* 44*| = .624-.70 44-48 .90-1.00 44 .85- .50 44-60 
44-48 . 80" 44*| = .625-.70 44 .90-1.00 44 .35- .40 44-60 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS CF 
(a). Building 


Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 

















and Masons Workers 
Locality | FE 
Wages | Hours Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours] Wages | Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Ontario—Concluded 
i ae 
1.25 44 1.00 54 1.00 48 75 48 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1925 44 85 44 
1.45 44 1.10 44 1.374 44 85 44 
1.45 44 1.10 44 1.373 44 85 44 
1226 44 1.00 44 125 40 sth 44 
125 44 1.00 44 125 40 we 44 
.90-1.25 | 40-44 | .75-1.00 44 1.25 40 | .50- .75 44 
90 | 40-44 .80 44 1.00 40 | .50- .60 44 
90* 40* .80* 40* 1.00 40 |} .50- .65 44 
g0* 40* .80* 40* 1.00* 40*| .60—- .70 44 
1.15* 40* 1.00* 40* 1.15* 40*| .60- .75 44 
e5* 40* 1 .00* 40* 115% 40*|} .60- .75 44 
1.15 40 95 40 1.15 40 | .60-— .65 44 
ets 49 95 40 115 40 65 44 
LCL ESE (cad oata PD ECE DN.“ WRUMDrab Sie te vtriinn |X Serle ol 1325 44 1.00 | 44-54 . 90 48 65- .70 54 
O26 5s s.04 AN + oe Sc oc ore cs ee a 1.10 44] .55- .75 | 44-54 .75 | 44-54 65 54 
120s. eae Se cis ces tL recs ce 1225 44 | .70- .80 | 44-54 he 44] .60- .75 44 
ING a” Re Oo: Ne SOR 125 44] .60- .75 | 44-54] .75-1.00 | 44-50] .60- .75 | 44-54 
LOST Scie. cs tee TAM Sass eric Gae atc ae es 1.00 44] .55- .75 | 44-54] .75-1.00 | 44-50] .50- .70 | 44-54 
NO3 2... tbe WANs oc Eee: ceo aca ce tate oe. 1.00 44) .55- .75 | 44-49 | .75-1.00 48 | .50- .60 | 44-54 
UR RE (2 OA; SRO Ok Cae Ee Oe 1.00 44 | .55— .75 44] .60- .75 | 44-48] .50- .60] 44-54 
OE PRUE «cyte: IOAN SARE CRORE IIRL. Rae oe) 1.00 44] .55- .75 44] .60- .75 | 44-48 | .50- .60] 44-54 
HOS 5 cs ae Ps oc Sev ce aes EEE ne 1.00 44] .50- .70 44} .60—- .75 | 44-48 | .50- .60 | 44-54 
HOSG:: . cM. PRs «oop A hein sera a es cee ns 1.00 44} .50- .70 | 44-50 | .60—- .70 44 | .50- .60 | 44-54 
ORCA I. a: Ne: SR oe arin 1.00 44} .50- .70 | 44-50 | .55- .75 44 | .50- .60 | 44-54 
LOS 8... 4 Aas ee cs oe RD ccc elas 1.00 441 .55- .70 | 44-54] .65- .75 44) .50- .60 | 44-54 
OS Obiden aed tira 8 A estarecs Sh aNS Ee ee ee 1.00 44 | .55- .70 | 44-54] .65- .75 44] .50- .60 | 44-54 
IRV QUA nein RRMA: GA NI Teaa es Cie 2 arc Me 1.00 44] .60- .70 | 44-54] .65- .85 44] .50- .60 | 44-54 
Fort William— 

CEA ie i), RR a: Ms SOAR ae 1525 44 1.00 | 44-54 .85 48 65 | 44-50 
CPA, | eo? RS: 1 Oe Oey ae 1.10 44] .60- .75 | 44-54 .75 | 44-54 65 54 
LO cc:5 ENS oye ARERR ioe eee 1.25 44 |} .65- .75 | 44-54 he 44 | .60- .75 44 
1980)... ORs OR. BR. se. 25 44 | .55- .75 | 44-54] .75-1.00 | 44-54] .60- .75 | 44-54 
ACE eee A | el, «AMMAN | ee Rare le ots 1 Reine cate OS 1.00 44] .55- .75 | 44-54] .75-1.00 | 44-54] .50- .70 | 44-54 
OB 2 acs cdc is tes x EBs «cc's c nak aii se ebces 1.00 44] .55= .75 | 44-49 | .75-1.00 48 | .50- .60 | 44-54 
NSS os. SMEs 65 cain RO oe ba ER 1.00 44 | .55- .75 44 | .60- .75 | 44-48 | .50- .60 | 44.54 
Cee A ee 6 ee 3am 1.00 44] .55- .75 44 | .60- .75 | 4448 | .50- .60 | 44-54 
O80 cos alts, «olen ce owe ae cece ac och ee ee 1.00 44 | .50- .70 44] .60- .75 | 44-48 | .50- .60 | 44-50 
NOB G ooo CRN e aye: o-0.ans sa MC hears o Lae ee > 1.00 441 .50- .70 | 44-50] .60- .70 | 44-48 | .50- .60 | 44-54 
LOB: cc. RMRS ko osncs-s ie WAM loc ce ce ae 1.00 44 50- .70 | 44-54 | .65- .75 44 |} .50- .60 44 
LOS en Re etek tans tate Sicha tie cies NE EE ee 1.00 44 | .55- .70 | 44-54 | .65- .75 44) .50- .60 | 44-54 
GS Ole eaters, bee eee ts ORs re, oot cheat cee I a ae 1.00 44 | .55- .70 | 44-54 | .65- .75 44] .50- .60 | 44-54 
GY A. ee: OO oS aR ae Cabana 1.00 44] .60- .70 | 44-54 | .65- .85 44] .50- .60 | 44-54 

MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 
1.25 44 1.00 44 922 44 87% 44, 
too 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 
1.45 44 1.10 44 WALD) 44 90 44 
1.45 44 1.10 44 1.10 44 195. 44 
Gs 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 85 44 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44] .70— .80 44 
1.05 44 2153 44} .90-1.00 44 .70 44 
1.00 44 275 44] .85- .90 44 .70 44 
1.00 74a 75 44 .85 44 .70 44 
1.00 44 75 44 85 44 70 44 
1.10 44 85 44 85 44 70 44 
1.10 44 85 44 85 44 70 44 
1.10 44 85 44 85 44 70 44 
a) 44 85 44 85 44 70 44 





*Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Ontario, 1935. 
§Minimum rates and hours approved under the Fair Wage Act, Manitoba, 1916 as amended in 1934. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 





Trades 
Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per er per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ ; $ $ $ $ 
1.00 44 1.063 44 1.00 44 125 44 65 50 
1.50 44 1.25 44 90 44 1.374 44 60 54 
1.59 44 1.35 44 1.124 44 1.374 44 . 65 44-54 
1.50 44 1.39 44 1.123 44 1.373 44 .45- .65 44-54 
1.25 44 eso 44 1.123 44 1.374 44 .45— .50 44-54 
1-25 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 1.123 44 45 44-492 
1.25 40-44 1.00 40-44 90 40 1.12% 40 .40- .45 44-50 
1.00 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 75 40-44 .85 40 .40- .50 44-50 
.90 40 1.00* 40* 85 40-44 85 40 50* 44-48* 
.90* 40* 1.00* 40* 70- .75 40-44 85 40 50* 44-48* 
90 40 1.00 40 70- .85 40-44 85 40 50 40-48 
.90 40 1 15s 40* 70- .85 40-44 85 40 5am 40-48 
90 40 1.00* 40* 70- .85 40-44 85 40 55* 40-48 
90 40-44 1.00* 40* 75- .85 40-44 85 40 55 40-48 
1.00 44 1.00 SANT. «es aoe 6 to cee ak 1325 48 60 48-60 
1.00 44 90 LEY 333 +l Plone Fale | See bee an 2 SS] (eS GEESE ES LIKE: .85- .40 48-60 
1.25 44 1.00 44 165) 44 1.00 44-48 .85- .40 48-60 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 44-48 75— .90 44-54 1.00 44-48 .85- .50 48-60 
1.00 44-54 .75-1.00 44-48 .60- .75 44 1.00 44-48 .80- .45 48-60 
.75-1.00 44-48 .75-1.00 44-49 .60- .75 44 90 44 .30- .40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 .75— .85 44-49 .60- .75 44 75 44 30- .40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 .75- .85 44 60- .75 44 75 44 30- .40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 . 90* 40* 60- .75 44 75—- .90 44 35- .40 44-60 
.70-1.00 44 .90* 40* 60- .75 44 1.00 44 35- .40 44-60 
90-1.00 44 90 40 60- .75 44 1.00 44 35- .40 44-60 
80-1.00 44 90 40-44 65- .75 44 75-1.00 44 35- .45 44-60 
80-1.00 44 90 44 65- .75 44 75-1.00 44 85- .45 44-60 
80-1.00 44 90 44 65- .75 44 75-1.00 44 35- .45 44-60 
1.00 44 1.00 BAA, coe cs ARG oo eee os Se 1525; 48 60 48-60 
1.00 44 90 rie ENS BR 3 Bel: Biles Aken lon eth = A ORR Rael CORE rear .85- .40 48-60 
1.25 44 1.00 44 Mio 48 1.00 44-48 .85- .40 48-60 
1.00-1.25 44-54 1.00 44-48 .75- .90 44-54 1.00 48 .85- .50 48-60 
1.00 44-54 75-1.00 44-48 .60— .75 1.00 44-48 .80- .45 44-60 
75-1.00 44-48 75-1.00 44-49 .60- .75 44 90 4 .30- .40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 75— .85 44-49 .60- .75 44 75 44 30- .40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 75- .85 44 .60- .75 44 75 44 30- .40 44-60 
75-1.00 44 90* 40* 60- .75 44 75- .90 44 35- .40 44-60 
70-1.00 44 90* 40* 60- .75 44 1.00 44 35- .40 44-60 
90-1.00 44 90 40 60- .75 44 1.00 44 35- .40 44-60 
80-1.00 44 90 40-44 65- .75 44 75-1.00 44 35- .45 44-60 
80-1.00 44 90 40-44 65- .80 44 75-1.00 44 35- .45 44-60 
80-1.00 44 90 44 65- .75 44 75-1.00 44 35- .45 44-60 
1.124 44 1.00 44 90 44 1.00 44 .55- .60 50 
1.25 44 1.124 44 90 44 1.10 44 .40- .50 50-60 
1-35 44 1.20 44 90 44 1325 44 424— .50 44-60 
1.45 44 1.25 44 .90 44 1.25 44 424— .50 44-60 
1.45 44 Uist 44 85 44 1.15 44 .40- .50 44-60 
1.35 44 1.15 44 .85 44 1.15 44 .40- .50 44-60 
1.05 44 1.00 44 .70- .85 | 44 95 44 .B0- .45 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 .70- .85 44 90 44 .374— .423 44-48 
1.00 44 90 44 .70- .85 44 90 44 .B74- .424 44-48 
1.00 44 90 44 70 44 .90 44 .374- .424 44-48 
1.10 44 95 44 70 44 90 44 AQ- .45 44-48 
1.10 44 95 44 70 44 90 44 40- ,45 44-48 
1.10 44 95 44 70 44 .90 44 40- .45 44-48 
1.10 44 95 44 70 44 .90 44| .423- .50 44-48 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 











(a) Building 
Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality —_- SS qx“«|————— ~-—qx_ 
Wages | Hours} Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours! Wages 
per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour 
§ $ $ $ 
Manrrospa—Concluded 
1.15-1.25 44 1.00 44 BoD UR vie es Se eee ee 
1.25 44 1.00 44 18 BOD s;< cette etal tate sss 
1.35 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 85 
1.30-1.45 44 1.00 44 15 DA S| eee Cert ems 
1.10-1.25 44 .90 44 to BA 6 5: oop Sele ores 
1.00 44 .85 44 75 |. RO eat etek cis 
1.00 44 .70 44 75 44 65 
90 44 .70 44 75 44 65 
90 44 70 44 75 44 65 
90 44 70 44 75 44 65 
90 44 70 44 75 44 65 
90 44 70 44 75 44 65 
90 44 70 44 75 44 65 
90 44 70 44 75 44 65 
1.25 44 1.00 44 90 44 87 
1/25 44] .80- .95 44-60 1.00 44 | .75- .824 
1.45 44 1.00 44-50 1.05 49 87 
1.45 44 1.00 44-50 10 44-49 874 
1.35 44 . 90 44-50 1.05 44 75 
ge 8) 44 . 90 44 . 90 44 65- .75 
1.00 44 50- .75 44-48 80- .90 44 60 
1.00 44 60- .75 44 80 44 60 
1.00 44 65- .75 44 .80 44 60- .65 
1.00 44] .65- .75 44 .80 44 60 
1.10 44 . 15T 44 . 80T 44+) .60- .70 
1-10t 447 DT 44+ 907 447] .65T- .70 
1.10 4 .75t 44} . 90t 447|.65f- .70 
1.10 44 .T5T 44+ .90T 44t| .65-— .70 
1.25 44 75—- .85 50 803 70 
1.25 44 75- .85 50-54 70-1.00 49-54 60- .80 
1.45 44 90 50-60 1 5 80 
1.45 44 70- .90 50-60 1.00 44 75- .85 
ago 44 70— .90 50-55 1.00 44 60—- .80 
1.35 44 60- .90 50-55 | .70-1.00 44 60- .70 
.75-1.00 44 60- .75 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 50- .70 
.75-1.00 44 50- .75 44-54 | .70-1.00 44 50- .60 
.75.1-00 44 50- .75 44-54 | .70— .80 44 50- .65 
1.00 44 | .50- .75 44-50 | .70- .80 44 50- .70 
1.00 44} .50- .75 44-50 70 44 50- .70 
1.00 44 | .50- .75 44-50 70 44 50- .70 
1.00 44 | .50— .75 44-50 | .70- .80 44 50- .70 
1.00 441 .50- .75 44] .70- .80 44 60- .70 
1.25 44 1.00 44 85-1.00 48 | .75- .80 
1.15 44 90- .95 44 90-1.00 44] .70- .75 
1.45 44 1.00 44 1.10 44 .95 
1.45 44 |- 1.00 44 1.10 44 .95 
1.45 44 1.00 44 1.00 44 75-.90 
1.25 44 . 8d 40-44 1.00 44 ae 
. 90-1.00 40 | .75- .85 40-44 . 80 44 .15 
90 40 US 40-44 .90 44 ave 
90 40 nes) 40-44 .90 40-44 way 
90 40 .75 | 40-44 .90t] 40-44t .80t 
90 40-44 cD 40-44 .90T 40t .80f 
1.10 40-44 .80 40-44 . 90 40 . 80 
1.10 44 . 80 40-44 .90 40 | .75- .80 
1.20 44 90 44 .90 44 | .75- .80 





§Minimum rates and hours approved under the Fair Wage Act, Manitoba, 1916, as amended in 1934. 
*Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Saskatchewan, 1937. 
{Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Alberta, 1935. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 


Trades—Con. 
AE RT a a RAE a a AS A i SS SS SN SES er cnc amie oes ree 








Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week hour week 

$ $ $ $ $ 
1.05 44 .80 50-54 80 50 1.00 44 55 50 
1.25 44 .80 44-54 80 44 1.00 44 50 48 
1.35 44 1.123 44-54 80 44 1.124 44 .85- .45 50 
1.35 44 80-1. 123 44-54 80 44 1.10 44 .85- .55 48-60 
1.25 44 90-1. 124 44-54 75 44 1,15 44 .380- .50 48-60 
1.00 44 90-1. 44 75 44 95 44 .380- .40 44-60 
1.00 44 80-1.00 44 70 44 85 44 25- .40 44-54 
90 44 80-1.00 44 65 44 . 80 44 329- .37% 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 . 80 44 324- .374 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 323- .374 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 . 80 44 324- .374 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 .80 44 324- .374 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 . 80 44 323- .374 44-48 
90 44 80 44 65 44 80 44 35- .40 44-48 
120 44 1.00 44 . 80 50 1.00 44 55 54 
1.15-1.30 4a 1.00 44 .80- .90 44-49 1.10 44 35- .50 44-60 
1.30 44 1.20 44 1.00 44-49 1.25 44 .40- .60 44-60 
1.40 44 1.25 44 1.00 44-49 1.25 44 .40- .50 44-60 
1.30 44 1.00 44 . 90 44 1.25 44 40 44-60 
1.10 44 1.00 44 85 44 1.15 44 .40 44 
1-00 44 .90 44 Es 44 .80 44 .380- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 .90 44 768 44 .80 44 .3d- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 . 85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 90 44 75 44 85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 90t 44+ 75t ae 85 44 35- .40 44-50 
1.00 44 90t 44t 754 44 85 44 40 44-50 
1.00 44 1.00+ 44t 75t 44t 85 44 -40 44-50 
1254) 44 . 90-1.00 4 .90 44 1.00 44 40- .56 55-60 
1.15-1.25 44 1.00-1.10 44 . 80-1.00 44-54 1.10-1.25 44 35- .45 55-60 
1.35 44 1.25 44 1.00 1.35 44 45 50 
1.25-1.45 44} 1.25-1.30 44] 1.00-1.15 BAC cays in vessel ie.0'e 0s he ee .35- 55 50-60 
1.25-1.35 44 1.30 44 1.00-1.15 44-60 1.35 Ag .380— .45 44-60 
1,00-1.35 44 1.05-1.30 44 .80-1.15 44-48 1.00 44 .25- .45 44-60 
.80-1.00 44 .90-1.05 40-44 75-1.00 MAAS HE es oie eel ieee y aie caver ers .25- .40 44-60 
.90-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 75-1.00 MBE HE o cisidile a & oe dai] s e-ciee'eeie stents .25- .40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 75-1.00 MA Meteo srs te tice lisiaaeistoaieaits .25- .40 44-60 
. 75-1.00 44 1.00 40-44 75— .90 BARE Naieits,s eae Lainie coms. wets .25- .40 44-60 
. 75-1.00 44 1.007 40t 75- .90 AeA MEE res 3 rol ws Cite Ais aiatares areas altars .30- .40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 1.00+ 407 75— .90 BATA rete: | omeceacnees .30- .40 44-60 
. 75-1.00 44 1.00T 40+ 75- .90 MAUR cuvettes Ls sinteia akeceures 30- .40 44-60 
.75-1.00 44 1.00t 40t 75- .90 AMOR aioe t coed ss eicras cicateres 30- .40 44-60 
1.25 44 1.00 44 . 90 a4 1.00 44 . 60 40 
1.15 44 1.00 44 . 90 44 1.10 44 30- .50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.15 40-44 1.123 44 1.10 Ad .40- .60 44-60 
1.40 4 1.20 40-44 1.123 44 1.25 44 .35- .50 44-60 
1.40 44 1.20-1.25 40-44 | 1.10-1.123 44 1.124 44 .380- .50 44-54 
1.15 40 1.05 40 1.00 40-44 1.00 40-44 .30- .45 44 
1.00 40 1.00 40 . 90 40 1.00 40 .35- 45 48 
.90 40 90-1.00 40 .80- .90 40 1.00 40 .B5- .45 44-48 
90 40 . 90 40 80 40 1.00 40 .85- 45 44-48 
90t 40t 95 40 80 40-44 1.00 40 .35— ,45 40-48 
90 40t 95 40 80 40-44 1.00 40 -40- .50 40-48 
90 40 95t 40t 80 40-44 1.00 40 .40— .50 40-48 
90 44 95t 40t 80 40-44 1.00 40 .40-— .50 40-48 
1.10 ag 95 40 80 40-44 1.00 40 .40- .50 44-48 
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TABLE I._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF 
(a) Building 













Bricklayers Carpenters Electrical Painters 
and Masons Workers 
Locality ———$—$—< oo eee 
Wages | Hours |} Wages | Hours | Wages | Hours | Wages , Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
ALBERTA—Concluded 
Edmonton—_ 
1925 44 85 44 | .85- .92 44 85 44 
25 44 80 44 .85 44 70- .80 44 
3s) 44 1.00 44 1.10 44 95 44 
1.45 44 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
1.40 44 1.00 44 |1.00-1.10 44 1.00 44 
1.20 44 85 44 1.00 44 .80 44 
ND oc Aa oss En 0. 5 SEC i SOE 90-1.05 | 40-44] .60- .75 44 85 44] .60- .80 44 
BO Gi SR OLS) OT bo RR >) SOIC 1.00 40-44 60- .75 44 85 44 60- .75 44 
BR his CERO ORO SOS c- LIne 1.00 40-44 65- .75 44 85 44 75 44 
Oe hie EO 3 ROE AL. eee 1.00 44 75t 44t 85 44 75 44 
BES oh Re RE, 3 ic. Se 1.00 44 75t 44t 85 44 75 44 
9s here Es oc aS oc. a 1.10t 44t 90t 44t 85 44 1653 44 
ok iso <a 5: 3 Sasa RMP ecssak a2 1.10 44 90 44t 85 44 80t 44t 
Ao. ENTE esl. 5 Re ee ecient, A 1.10 44 90t 44t 85 44 80t 44t 
BritisH COLUMBIA 
Vancouver— 
1920... 2 ees Paton sc Ses 0 ores s wl oe Eee 0.86.4 4 1.123 44 | .873-.904 44 1.00 44 874 44 
TD Be al! , ; I AIRS GL: 2% Serene 1.123 44 . 934 44 | .90-1.00 44 873 44 
IE PUR Si es | Re, Rennes, a See eee 135 40 1.00 44 1.124 44 90 44 
IDRIS SSR os 5 ee eo 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.174] 40-44 90 44 
[AES RRS Si, Sten Eoin 3 > See 1.35 40 1.00 44 |1.00-1.174| 40-44 80 40-44 
JR Re A ee | Se > eee © |: Seen 1.223 40 .873| 40-44 1.00 44 75 | 40-44 
ICR Re © Bro c RARER So AOR Ree: . (ae 1.224 40 | .65- .874| 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44] .624-.80 | 40-44 
TERY. eS i le ee | ERS Sk RO ene 1.10 40 623-.874| 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 623-.80 40-44 
HOSS), ce Gens Pec. Re rc oc CR one d 1.10 40 | .624-.80 | 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44] .623-.80 | 40-44 
OSG oc eceeters cers, oo A fod no pee eas wg 1.10 40 624-. 80 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 624-. 80 40-44 
ise See) Sere. SS ne 1.10 40 | .624-.90 | 40-44 | .75-1.00 | 40-44 | .624-.80 | 40-44 
iota. Snes 6. ae: 6. ame 1.10 40 75*-,90 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 624-. 80 40-44 
TO UR AISS oi o, eM O RITES... CRORE ae, ., otal CaS RS: 1.10 40 75*—, 90 40-44 75-1.00 40-44 624-. 80 40-44 
a USK aay CRU RRM eee. Fh oh aue tien 1 ot ci ie ose 1.10 40 75*-. 90 40-44 85-1.00 40-44 624-. 80 40-44 
BARA ie Lo... RNA Fe SL ae ae 70 44 
Pee Se ., SPE he 5... cao eee, ke Sa eee 70 44 
Rs ee, | OR re et et 85 44 
Se Oe. See Ann a. 3? Se 85 40 
siete ote Mo) LPN ore SOM cs. Girecwiie ate OMe esas aie S 75 40 
BE eo Re se Stee Ob ne et ee UE: 40 
Set). Pier... Seen Pee Oana oe 0 ee: 624 40 
BE kee, Ne oe Rema a LS) Pee .50- .624 40 
<i oa RE ric een: « en ae A Tih einer rere Rae Rie rence. .50--. 65 40 
BPE oe, ante 6 MR OR et EE ee eee .50--.65 40 
PIES ic aR, Gd RO ee ee .60- ..65 40 
RIN 5 Pi Re, Se Eee . 60- :. 65 44 
RET. <P. SSM Piety UNM rt fe ol Tens aR +400 44 
Bis, een et aera ee aera tee 8U,  val ks ans cine 65 44 
Prince Rupert— 
BE 3.0 SENG Son o PERERA, oo cnc SOO . 90 44 
TE, I Siac CO <n ee Sanaa .90 44 
BPI eS Noo ARE ics, A OEE Bat RO 1.00 44 
SS oo ee 5 oe: eo) Seana 1.00 44 
1.00 44 
90 44 
90 44 
90 44 
90 44 
90 44 
90 44 
80 44 
80 44 
80 44 


{Minimum rate and hours approved under the Industrial Standards Act, Alberta, 1935. 
*Rate of wages and hours approved under the Male Minimum Wage Act, British Columbia, 1934. 
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LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES—Continued 
Trades—Concluded 





Plasterers Plumbers Sheet Metal Workers Stonecutters Labourers 
Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
80- .90 44 1.00 44 90 1.00 44 .65- .70 48 
1.95 44 1.00 44 .90 1.00 44 .40- .50 44-48 
1.50 44 1°15 44 1.10 1.00 44 45- .65 44-48 
1.50 44 1.20 44 1.123 ie 44 45- .60 44-48 
1.40 44 1.20 44 eG it 44 45- .55 44-48 
1.15 44 1.05 44 1.00 aks 44 45 44 
1.00 44 1.05 44 ECORI = > RRO yeeree > ek ane (eee ae .85- 45 44 
.90-1.00 44 1.05 44 75 1. 44 .85- .50 44 
; 90 44 95 40t 75 ih: 44 .85- .50 44 
.90 44 .95t 401 75 1. 44 .35- .50 44 
90 44 .95T 40 75 ib 44 .40- .50 44 
1.00 44 1.00f 44 75 us 44 .40- .50 44 
1.05t 44 1.05{ 447 90t rt 44 40- .50 44-48 
1.05 44 1.05t 44 90t 1} 44 45- .50 44-48 
1-124 44 1.00 44 1.00 1 44 .60- .65 44 
1.183 44 1.05 44 1.00 1 40-44 .45- .564 44 
1.30 40 1.183 40 1.124 1- 40-44 50 44 
1-35 40 125 40 1-124 1 40 50- .624 44 
1-284 40 1.123 40 1.063 ii 40 .50 44 
1.00-1.25 40 1.00 40 1.00 VY) 40 40- .50 40-48 
1.00 40 .90-1.00 40-44 .90 1 40 35- .50 40-48 
1.00 40 .75-1.00 40-44 .65- .90 1 40 35- .50 40-48 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 .90 1) 40 45*—-.50 40-48* 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 . 90 Ii 40 45*—_50 40-48" 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.00 13 40 45*-_50 40-48" 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.00 1 40 45*- 50 40-48* 
1.00 40 1.00 40-44 1.00 ue 40 45*—_ 50 40-48" 
1.00 40 1.00 40--44 1.00 ate 40 45*-_50 40-48* 
874 44 .90 44 873 18 44 55 44 
1.00 44 1.00 44 .90 1% 40-44 .45- . 664 44 
1.25 40 1.123 44 1.00 1. 40-44 50 44 
1,20 40 1.123 40 1.06} 1. 40 .50— .56% d4 
1.00 40 1.00 40 1.00 1. 40 .50- .564 40-44 
.75-1.00 40 1.00 40 874 1: 40 .40- .50 40-44 
mt) 40 .80-1.00 40 874 ale. 40 .40- .50 40-44 
.624-. 75 40 . 75-1. 00 40 15 F 40 .40- .50 40-44 
.T5- .90 40 . 75-1.00 40 .70 ; 40 .45*-_50 40-44 
.75- .90 40 .75— .80 40 70 75-1 40 .45*—_ 50 40-44 
.15- .90 P 40 .75- .80 40 .70 15-1 40 .45*—, 50 40-44 
90 40-44 .90 40 By (3) .80-1 40 .45*-_50 40-44 
90 40-44 .90 40 75 .80-1.00 40 .45*-.50 40-44 
.90 40-44 90 40 .80- .90 80-1.00 40 .45*-_50 40-44 
1.25 44 1.00 44 1 (Ne) eS oe eee ee eee o re .50- .623 44-48 
1.25 44 1.00 44 it OO IME 44 WR dan « Wate: asc, tose lg 44 
1,25 44 1.123 44 LOT meee 44 Vac Ph. 5... . ee decidvaare 50- .574 44-43 
f.25 44 1.124 44 EIDE) Oy ae eS ae ees: Ainey ee reer cee .50- .574 44 
1.25 44 1.063 44 VR |] Ia eee, eee or oe eee ee .50- .574 44 
1.25 44 .90 44 NOOR MMERE SABO re BP ods. ets gauas 50 44 
125 44 .90 44 OO; RMieeeme 44 Wr iG oan... [bess ongapeae 40- .50 44-48 
1-25 44 .90 44 (ieee OC ee, a a |e eee ee 40- .50 44-48 
1.00 44 .90 44 (fah| ES "RS ee oe ee ee ee eee ee 45*-_50 44-48* 
1.00 44 .90 44 DOM 44 Ue DR. on. « « llale, ds, «ce, sseiakouss 45*~_50 44-48* 
ite 44 90-1.00 44 KO—WACO MIME SAUER DD 8... lle to nussegaithacens 45*-.50 44-48% 
1.00 44 90-1.00 44 et OOM | eee oe en ree 45*—.50 44—48* 
1.00 44 90-1.00 44 TESTE (UR Oo RE ae a RS ae ee ee 45*-. 50 44-48* 
1.00-1.25 44 1.00 44 OO Mii AA EN 5 APR codes 5 « [let's «oh speech nt 45*-_ 50 44-48* 
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TABLE I.—_BATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF prerorinii VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ntinue 
(b) Metal Trades 


Norz.—Where a range appears figures represent predominant rates. 


Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia 
Halifaz— 

5 G22 | Ue yak | SEO 5S AR 60- .80 44-54 65- .763 48-54 | .65- .85 44-54 70- .80 44-48 
OZ Ok terns teeta crsohm Rite arae lo rave eae 55- .75 44-50 55- .75 44-50 | .50- .75 44-50 70- .75 44-48 
OO. Se a5 oes ers 60- .65 44-50 60- .65 44-50 | .60- .65 44-50 70 48 
18 eae eS RS 2, 5 a (3 55- .75 44-50 55- .75 44-50 | .60- .75 44-50 70- .80 44-48 
OS 2 Renta 3: aoe: cola 55- .75 44-50 55- .75 44-50 | .65- .75 44-50 724-. 80 44-48 
LOS 2 ic. fe MPRA ce et oc ERE Hi eR 55- .75 44-50 55- .75 44-50 | .584-.75 44-50 674-.75 44-48 
1 LUE SBS Bt bine Aen | 3 i DRM 55- .75 44-50 55- .75 40-44 | .584-.75 44-48 62- .65 44-48 
KORY: Oils 2 ia CORRE Me 2, |: Sa Naina aie 55- .75 44-48 55- .75 40-44 | .584-.75 40-44 60- .65 44-48 
OS Din vier cece Re scree iere Soto eee 583-. 80 40-44 55- .80 40-44 | .58}-.80 40-44 60- .65 44-48 
EGS: 2. PPS See os ROPE gins Os neem 584~. 80 40-44 55- .80 40-44 | .584-.80 40-44 60-— .65 44-48 
KEY Aan 80 SR Ree tS 2 ee 2 65- .90 40-44 55- .$0 40-44 | .60- .90 40-44 65- .70 40-48 
1938 <5, eRe re RR choses acre 65- .90 40-44 55- .90 40-44 60- .90 40-44 65- .75 44-48 
F039 IS Se as ee rare scl Re 55- .90 40-44 55- .90 40-44 60- .90 40-44 65-— .75 44 
19402 2. Bcte cen ee es near 67- .90 40-44 | .67— .90 40-44 | .65- .90 40-44 |} .70- .85 44-48 





48-54 | .60- .65 54 | .544-.73 50 | .51- .60 54 
44-55 60 54] .40- .65 44-55 | .45- .70 50 
44-54 | .60- .70 44-54] .50- .65 44-54] .50- .65 50-54 
44-54] .50- .80 454-50 | .45- .70 40-55 | .35- .65 45-56 
50 | .60- .70 4 0} .45- .70 40-55 | .35- .60 48-50 
40-44 | .54- .60 44-54 | .40- .60 44-55 | .35- .54 44-48 
; : 40-44 | .45- .554 44-54 | .50- .60 40-54 | .35- .51 40-44 
NOS45 AN es Sec aa cee .38- .60 40-44 | .45- .554 44-54 | .40- .56 40-54 } .35- .51 40-44 
Kes Tae fee See ON Ra .43- .60 44] .51- .574 44-493) .40- .574 44-50 | .40- .51 40-44 
1OSG 2 sxc) eG te ards, «crete: Wiens cae .43- .583 44 554 44 {1 .40- .60 44-493) .40- .51 40-44 
OS The ee es oA Sas eee ee .50- .60 44-50 | .573-. 624 44-492) .47- .654 44-50 | .45- .55 40-48 
TO Th ae ly Jk Bk Mere SPURRED b/s Ree Ure. Meee .50- .60 44-45 | .57- .65 44} .42- .654 44-45 | .45- .55 40-48 
OS Oe etre. Ai or citcide ce ee ee .50- .60 40-44 | .57- .65 44} .50- .654 40-44 | .45- .55 32-48 
1940 3 ha AN ba .50 -.65 44-45 | .55- .70 44-55 | .55- .70 44-45 | .50- .65 44-45 
QUEBEC 
Quebec— 
1920 = onc RA OR ss dow Gare 50- .68 493-60 . 60 54] .40- .65 493-60 | .373-.58 48-60 
1 SP GaRR esl ee 9 RRO: | EO ep 50- .60 493-54 | .40- .50 494! .40- .60 494-54 | .30- .57 60 
1920). Ee A, Saree cee eee 50- 50-54 | .40- .65 54 | .40- .60 50-54 | .374-.57 60 
3 (OR pe 3 Blas Sanur 20! | Seen 50- .60 50-54 | .40- .65 54] .40- .65 50-54 | .334-.57 60 
18983 GRO Sadi |S ORR? 6, SCO 8 50- .55 44-48 | .40— .55 44-54] .40- .60 44-54 | .334-.57 60 
LRU AR SO Rreen eee Se a a 50- .55 44-48 | .40-— .55 44-54 | .40- .60 44-54 | .334-.50 60 
O38 os ee es cok le Pe iy sacle esc ee 50- .55 44-48 | .40- .55 44-54 | .40- .55 44-54 | .80- .40 60 
LER? Dea Nl Cech, eam, Ae! | Semana a 50- .55 44-48 | .40- .55 48 | .40— .55 44-48 | .30- .60 48 
1 a aaa «Re Ot 50- .55 44-48 | .40— .55 48 | .40— .55 44-48 | .35- .50 48 
NOS6 eerie cc oe eel sere cs ates 50- .55 44-54 | .50- .55 48 | .40- .55 44-54 | .35- .50 48 
NOT ceeded euchtor harper aoe 7, tenes o00-".60 444-54 | .50- .55 443-48 | .40— .60 44-54] .35- .50 444-49 
1 OE: on, 55 ae en ae MED 5 65 50- .6 48-54 | .50- .55 48-54 | .40— .64 44-54] .35- .50 48 
TORT: 2 ee ene a ne eR TTS 2 50- .64 40-54 50 40 | .40- .69 40-54 | .373-.50 40-48 
1 G40 oS ey. cb rcncttonsra hele Me 58- .67 48-60 | .58- .60 48-60 | .45- .75 48-60 | .374-.58 44-60 
Monireal— 
O20 eNO se carers RAs gy 9 eh We .55- ,822 45-58 | .734-.80 47-49%] .55- .85 44-60 | .70- .874 45-54 
TOUR oe 5 te. |. cee eer em ane 8 .524-. 70 44-60 | .50- .78 47-58 | .45- .75 44-60 | .60- .80 40-50 
PAU ae, | a Kno ee eee oer .60- .70 44-58 | .50— .85 47-58 | .50- .80 44-58 } .60- .823 45-55 
1O3O ROMA een cc Hee neteeiecesecporem .524-. 75 44-55 | .50- .78 47-493! .50- .85 44-55 | .60- .88 44-494 
R183 Re, 2”, iiohe, 3 SAeee  ee emp! OF. .50- .75 40-55 | .50- .78 44-48 | .50- .80 40-55 | .65- .88 40-494 
1032 oct ee PR coo A Rb enat hip MOORES .50- .75 40-54 | .50- .78 40-47 | ,45- .75 40-55 | .50- .85 40-494 
1933 .8.5. FM Oc aids beter nadecdre eee .44- .70 40-54 | .50- .78 40-47 | .45- .75 40-55 | .50- .75 40-49 
OSA Ui TMM TRB Spee a NON. Scar iNav TEA .40—- .70 44-50°| .50- .78 40-55 | .45- .75 40-55 | .50- .70 40-50 
NOS 530i eee ORY, fs aro liecel vase eset haan eed .40- .75 44-50 | .50- .80 40-474] .45- .75 40-55 | .40- .65 40-48 
DT ee Tote ee Is Hemera e roe ets Stee .45- .75 40-55 | .50- .80 40-474] .45- .80 40-55 | .40- .65 40-44 
WOS ees LO ee Oe rere .45- .80 40-55 | .50- .90 40-49 | .44— .85 40-55 | .45- .80 40-48 
TOSS terete te terres eee eee BESS .45- .80 40-55 | .50- .90 40-47 | .474-.85 40-55 | .50- .85 40-48 
b KGS [ete teen CN he ert aa oe NN DR YS afar .45- .80 40-55 | .50- .90 40-47 | .50- .85 40-55 | .50- .85 40-55 
A940 eae Scr eee oe aks Cae ates .50- .80 40-60 | .55- .90 40-48 | .50- .90 40-60 | .50- .90 36-60 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF meri om VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ntinue 


(b) Metal Trades—Continued 








Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
1020 see HOR ec RE 60- .70 50 | .68- .75 48-50 | .48- .78 50 | .62- .70 50~54 
1026.6) 0A ee tk BE 45— .65 44-50 | .584-.75 44-50 | .45- .65 44-50 | .55- .65 44-50 
TOQOR 50. nO Bs 55- .65 44-50 | .60— .75 44-50 | .60- .70 44-50 | .55- .68 44-50 
LOBOR 08. OO. ae A ee ok 45- .70 44-50 | .55- .75 44-50 | .50- .70 44-50 | .50- .68 44-50 
HOSTS ot AR tt Re 45- .70 44-50 | .583-.75 44-50 | .474-.70 44-50 | .42- .68 44-50 
19894 t OR Rt RE Sih RY 45- 63 44-50 | .55- .68 44-50 | .45- .63 40-50 | .42- .63 40-50 
MOSS tO RE RRS. 35- .60 40-50 | .40- .61 44] .45- .61 40-50 | .40- .60 41-50 
ee eR eA MO Se OM A 35- .60 40-50 | .40- .61 441 .40- .60 44-50 | .40— .60 40-50 
TOS DS ed Mb A PES 35- .60 44-50 | .43- .61 44] .40- .65 44-50 | .40- .60 40-50 
LOS6 3 53 BRO ER i RR 35- .60 44-50 | .40- .61 44] .40- .65 44-50 | .40- .60 40-50 
19ST. cca. RO a ER ee 35- .65 44-50 | .40- .67 44 | .44- .65 44-55 | .48- .65 40-50 
BOSS 8 ovo bo ol 5 th RY 8 eee 45- .65 44-50 | .40- .67 44] .45- .65 44-50 | .48- .65 40-50 
103905 dR 8 CR R SE, 40- .65 44-50 | .40- .67 44] .45= .75 41-50 | .45- .65 36-45 
RO4OS 3 TR RO SS. 45- .65 44-50 | .40- .67 44] .50- .80 44-50 | .45- .70 40-50 
Toronto— 

G20 ME ate rie Ris wsiced aot ee 65- .86 48-52 | .60- .88 44-48 | .55- .90 44-50 | .70- .95 48-50 
1926 o5..°4 TASS ee Ae: 45= .75 44-56 | .55- .75 44-48 | .45— .75 44-54 | .50- .90 44-54 
1920 Ri OR coed oe GR 60- .65 44-50 | .60- .75 44-48 | .55- .70 44-54 | .60- .70 44-54 
1O30 9. sek. ett OR ER 55- .75 44-54 | .60— .75 44-48 | .50- .80 44-54 | .50 -.90 44-54 
OS dds 1 OG 2 Racy Oe Ree 50- .75 44-55 | .55- .75 44-48 | .50- .80 44-55 | .474-.90 44-54 
AOSD RE DRS. DORE. nk Bees 47- .70 44-54 | .494-.75 44-48 | .45— .75 44-54 | .45- .80 40-55 
POS Sib. tee one) DOA ck Aes 404-.70 44-54 | .444-_65 44-48 | .40- .75 44-54 | .45- .80 40-54 
19346. 315 ett SEO ER 3 70 40-56 | .483-.70 40-48 | .45- .75 40-56 | .45- .80 40-50 
SOS 5b so oS ee ER 40— .70 40-56 | .483-.70 40-48 | .45- .75 40-56 | .50- .80 40-50 
1OSOR- F203. tbh) DRE oe 40—- .70 40-54 | .54— .70 40-48 | .45- .75 40-54 | .50- .85 40-50 
POST oh lor ch RE i oe RRS 47- .75 40-50 | .42- .70 40-48 | .45- .80 40-55 | .50- .85 24-55 
10889 Ae eh) eh ee 47- .75 36-50 | .40— .70 40-48 | .50- .85 374-60 | .50- .85 24-50 
TOS OR rt OS or dot DR ok Se 47- .75 36-50 | .40- .70 40-48 | .50- .90 374-50 | .50- .85 24-48 
1940S 2201 OE ode) Rook Mc: 50- .80 40-58 | .44- .70 44-56 | .50- .96 40-59 | .55- .89 32-59 

Hamilton— 
LODO Haren nto Ae terete eee ee .50- .80 48-55 | .53- .70 50-60 | .50- .85 44-60 | .50- .95 48-50 
LOD AVE GFERE Ape i ise Rerean ae aee gine. Aaa re .40- .65 44-59 | .40- .60 50-59 | .40- .75 44-59 | .45- .75 44-54 
1029 fennel on heh Re 3 ee ee 55- .70 48-59 | .45- .60 50-59 | .50- .70 493-60 | .55- .80 44-54 
1O80:.cc5t. Woe. ay oh Ree: 45— .65 45-59 | .424-.65 50 | .40- .75 44-59 | .45- .80 40-54 
LoS Dee Br? Ae SSR ke ae 45- .65 44-584] .45- .65 50-59 | .40- .75 40-59 | .45- .80 44-54 
NOB er sehsdbt et taslare ee oe 45- .63 48-584] .384-. 484 59 | °.40— .75 40-59 | .40- .75 44-54 
BRED Eee Ak MAAS Be or We BREE? nM 42— .61 44-584! .384-.484 59 | .40- .70 40-59 | .40- .72 44-54 
DOB a iA. tasteo dk RokteRoral ois Oa shcrek Otc 43- .61 45-59 | .384-.534 59 | .40- .70 40-59 | .45- .72 40-50 
1 Ue Ae 2 eR CAR ee ee 43- .63 45-59 | .384-.534 59 | .40- .75 40-59 | .45- .72 40-50 
OSC or sch ec ees ee. 45- .65 45-59 | .384-.534 59 | .40- .75 40-59 | .45- .72 40-50 
MOST ox lest ee Rds SO Ee: 50- .75 423-50 | .474-.65 48-59 | .45- .88 40-59 | .50- .90 40-50 
LOSS incon Be RRs. SR RR: 50- .78 44-59 | .474-.65 48-55 | .45- .85 40-59 | .50- .90 40-50 
1039) ccd Rk RR es BE. 50- .75 44-59 | .474-.65 48-50 | .45- :85 40-59 | .50- .90 35-48 
1040) :d:0 ees. ROR on ee 50- .75 44-59 | .483-.65 48-59 | .50- .90 44-60 | .50- .90 36-50 
474-63 493-50 | .66- .75 50 | .60- .76 50} .65- .87 50 
40- 60 494-50 | .50- .70 50 | .45- .70 493-50 | .55- .73 50 
55- .60 50-59 | .55- .70 50-59 | .42- .65 50-59 | .58- .72 50-59 
50- .60 44-493) .55- .70 44} .45- .683 44-50 | .48- .75 44-50 
40- .54 44-491! .49- 157 44} .35- .683 44-50 | .43- .70 44-50 
40- .50 40-494] .49- .57 44 | .35- .684 40-50 | .40- .70 44-50 
40- .51 40-44 | .49- .57 44 | .35- .50 40-53 | .40- .60 40-53 
37- .51 40-44 | .41- .47 44 | .33- .55 40-50 | .37- .60 40-50 
40- .51 40-493) .44- .52 40 | .87- .55 40-50 | .41- .60 40-44 
43— 51 40-492} .44- 152 40 | .37- .60 40-50 | .41- .60 40-44 
43-— .55 44-50 | .49- .57 441) .40- .60 44-54 | .45- .66 421-45 

43— 55 44-55 | .49- .57 44} .40- .60 44-55 | .45- .68 44-45 
43- .55 44-56 | .49- .57 44} .40- .60 44-59 | .45- .66 40-444 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF rire VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(b) Metal Trades—Continued 





Blacksmiths Boilermakers Machinists Moulders 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
ONTARIO— Concluded 
Windsor— ‘ 
TOUAVE. SMG | oS OS | 5 SM Se Se 67- .90 AGES ORG... ok WR. cle oben? .67— .90 494-50 80 50 
19268 |. FAO. ee. ae sc ok abies 55- .75 AOHWEE . 5 DRA. kB .65- .90 48-50 | .50- .70 50 
10208...) e's RAPER ER 55- .95 a +h. k OR ORAl le scene 60-1.00 44-55 | .70-1.00 44-54 
NOSOS, 5:4. OE A es a es 50- .66 AQ Eee eR. .. cee 60-1.00 44-55 | .60-— .90 44-55 
OST Ro Lee oR. He ae 40- .60 AOS ale te seen. a beers 60-1.00 44-50 | .45- .80 44-55 
TOBE. PSR Se. 1. Se 40- .65 4OR=55+100 Jr Cell. ... Fane 50- .95 44-50 | .36- .80 44-55 
TOSSA. 5 «ho kithens Mabaso ORM as oe 30- .60 AAS “RR. eee). o. saee 45-— .80 44-50 | .30—- .65 44-55 
1934% 1. Oh. ees Ss ok 40- .69 44248 Me SR. eee 45— .80 40-55 | .40- .65 40-54 
TOSS: 5:0. h Ards: ee os ee. nk AR 45- .69 AQHb 22 ec ST... See 45-— .90 44-55 40- .65 40-54 
1936... $8... <a. EO eR 45- .71 40248") 2 TM. oc eee 55- .90 44-54 | .50- .67 40-54 
LOST. 5 es Ts oe oe se eee 60- .90 402540. 2S oReee ... eee 55-1.05 40-54 52-— .80 40-52 
TOSSA acc Ritts Sots ees oo Ee 60- .90 40350'-O co DE... eee 55-1.05 40-50 | .60- .83 32-48 
19399... | Ss ee. SRR. 60- .90 S5SA4MOA SS OES... BERS 55) 1.05 32-463] .60- .80 22-45. 
LO408. .:. ch Re. RBA 60- .93 4050-1. c SR... Pe 55-1.10 40-554] .60- .85 40-48 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 

O20 oc ck Pee Tes oes nico ee 70- .80 50 | .65- .82 50 | .60- .80 48-50 | .574-.80 50. 
NODC... ot Bec oes A ss ee 40- .72 44-50 | .60- .72 50 | .50- .75 44-50 | .50- .70 44-50 
1S PAU aati oe We 60- .75 50 60- .74 50 | .60-— .74 50 60- .75 44-50 
1930.8. «oh SR. eae. ERE 40- .77 44-54 | .60- .74 44 | .50- .75 44-50 | .50- .80 44-50 
HOSTS. . <2. ERR ee . SH OR 40- .70 40-50 | .60-— .74 44 | .50- .78 40-50 | .50- .74 40-50 
O82... OR ae SO ES 40- .68 40-50 | .58- .71 44 | .50- .75 40-50 | .45- .75 40-50 
19383 15. bf ees 2. RS 40- .68 40-50 | .56- .68 44 | .45- .65 40-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
19344. :... 9c. SO. PPR 40- .68 40-50 | .54- .68 44 | .45- .65 44-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
1935. . 2.5 SR SR SR. PS 40- .70 44-50 | .574-.72 50 | .45- .70 44-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
TOS GR x 55 6 aw Pe ee eo eee 40- .70 44-50 | .55- .72 50 | .45- .75 44-50 | .50- .70 40-50 
OSTA wesc Bi ek a ae oe eee 45- .73 44-50 | .574-.76 50 | .45- .80 40-50 | .53- .70 40-50 
198 SR cs ba A eee ee 45- .73 40-50 | .574-.76 50 | .45- .80 40-50 | .53- .70 40-50 
1989. ck Site fA RL 40- .73 44-60 | .55- .76 50 | .50- .80 40-50 | .53- .70 40-54 
LOGO ccs ot Brora GS RR Ee ee 40- .75 40-50 | .55- .79 50 | .50- .80 40-50 | .53- .70 40-50 

85 AA i BEI. 2 aR 90 50 78 50 

554-.85 44-55 .85 48 | .60- .85 48 | .60- .65 44 

65- .85 50 .85 48 | .65- .85 44 65 44 

60- .85 48-50 | .73- .85 48-55 | .66- .85 fr im Re ae 6 Ae cn 32 

5835-.85 44-48 .85 48 | .45- .85 BARA GE LE ccvopetecenstepe tell ne ansieo etme 

584-.85 40-44 85 40-44 | .45- .85 AQ=4 AN ee Prcktete dS, icons Rete 

65- .85 40-44 85 40 | .45- .85 44 55 44 

85 40 85 40 | .45- .85 40-44 | .45- .55 44 

85 40 85 40 | .50- .85 40-44 | .45- .55 44 

85 40 85 40 | .50- .85 40-44 | .45- .55 44 

55- .90 40-55 90 40 | .50- .90 40-44 | .45- .55 44 

55- .90 40-55 90 40 | .50- .90 40-44 | .45- .55 44 

55- .90 40-55 90 40 | .55- .90 40-49 45- .55 44 

50- .90 40-44 90 40 | .55- .90 40-49 45- .55 44 

ALBERTA 
Calgary— 

OZ OME oi Site a cee Dera so GER... 85- .95 44 85 44 85 44 85 44 
192 GFR. 0< SRN RRS Ree SER 70- .80 44” | Sb AE... See .60- .77 44-50 | .65- .77 44 
IGZORR 3.2 34F Ss os oh I 77- .80 44 | .75- .80 44 | .77- .82 44 | .77- .82 44 
1930... << 4:08. nO a) FORE oe 70- .85 44-48 | .80- .90 48 | .638- .85 44-48 | .75- .82 44 
TOSI: FB ee ER a 70- .85 44-52 | .67-— .90 48 | .50- .80 44-52 | .69- .78 44 
IQS2. 2. AUR. cds 8 RRR te 70- .85 40-52 .80 40 | .50- .74 40-44 | .69- .74 44 
193388. 2 35 A. ht 3 BRO: 70- .85 40-44 80 40 | .50- .72 40-44 | .65— .75 44 
1OS40ES.... SA Rs SR OR. 70- .85 40-44 80 40 | .55- .80 40-44 | .60— .74 44 
19855. 5.0 2s. sem. Mets 72- .85 40-44 85 40 | .55- .85 40-44 | .60- .74 44 
LOSGI*..: 32 2.2. ps Oe 70- .85 40-44 85 40 | .60- .85 40-44 | .67- .74 44 
1937BA ss << ABB... BR RR Oe 70- .90 40-44 90 40 | .65- .90 40-44 | .55- .75 44 
LOS SS hoe cee OUR IR Gs ORAS See 65- .90 40-44 90 40 | .60- .90 40-44 | .55- .75 44 
LOCO Ree ache Ae hrice eRe Ke eee 65- .90 40-44 90 40 | .50- .90 40-44 | .60— .75 44 
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TABLE 1.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF amy 8 IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITI£S— 
ontinue' 


(b) Metal Trades—Concluded 








Blacksmiths Boilermakers _ Machinists Mouldres 
Locality Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours Wages Hours 
per per per per per per per per 
hour week hour week hour wee hour week 
$ $ $ $ 
Ausgerta—Concluded 
Edmonton— 
IMO PAD Pitas GOmEaNn Semi Aon SUNRIteS "FR DREN (lots .70- .80 44-50 | .80- .85 44-50 | .70-1.00 44-50 | .70- .874 44-50 
NOD Ga Aes tet cots eng soe .60- .85 AA Ala ORE oe Als athens cate « .60- .90 44-54 he. 44-54 
1, SN PPRUIL ES nie Seeeye Soke ane aie toe, Cate 60— .85 YAY. | eran Annee leeds See .60- .85 44-54 75- .80 44-54 
1930s HOG, FL AVL IRE. /... . OR EE ee 60- .85 SAL DA WSC PS. c AN oa .60- .90 44-54 | .75- .80 44 
IE AT RMAC REALS MEO Ree eee 60- .85 Ada BA WAS AR aah Lee .65- .90 WAR AD | Ae eee: 44-54 
MOS 2he Es SEGRE IRS ONS. REO Oe, 50- .85 AA- 50 Wee... ch eR .60- .90 TEI Aalst 44-50 
HOZOw Ee St .O0 lee t4. lone eelos. 50- .75 44-50 HAAS ER kd. ake .50- .90 44-50 | .55- .65 44-50 
OSS Ms SF. BE ake b. Se, AE Oak 40- .75 44—50. NSPE EAS REN Shs ki oes .40- .90 44-50 60- .65 44-50 
lO Sbhe Hw St .0. EE ttt. DOBhee OReee 50- .75 44-50: ESRF eh ed .50- .90 44-50 60- .65 44-50 
DOS Glee OR 23 LEA. RARE HERE 50- .70 AGE AY) || MER PIE Berta eK kee g .60- .75 44-49 | .60- .65 44-49 
AOS (bx UNE St AE bebe. CORBI OEE 50- .80 AAS AG) ais Pies SR Re est -40- .80 44-49 | .65- .70 44-49 
OSS FA LY AN EE Sah. OSM Bese PS aoe 50- .80 AA=AO 6 epee we tles me eats .50- .70 44-49 | .65- .70 44-49 
OSIM. 405 St FV) LEIS E, eR ee Te 50- .80 Ad=AQ) UR Sean RO TMM, 5 Seatac d .50- .70 44-49 | .65- .70 44-49 
WOAO MW UNE St CRIS eS Oh ey ieee 50- .80 UCETAUBI OS ce Grid a eect oc aie ae .50-. 70 44-50 | .65*-.70 44-49 
British CoLUMBIA 
Vancouver— 
19D OWLS Son oe des eis Seba eee 75- .93 44 | .78- .95 44 | .75- .95 44 | .75- .903 44 
1906. 0 OP. RM. JE BT 2 614-.83 44-48 | .75- .85 44-48 | .70- .85 44 | .75- .82 44 
1920. OM Sto. 1 34... Se Ses 75- .874 44-48 | .75- .85 44-48 | .75- .80 44) .75- .814 44 
TOS Ope AEMS OF oon 0k. Babs. oc TREC Ee 65- .83 44-48 | .75- .90 44-48 | .75- 874 44) .75- 873 44 
103 top SOA Bt .e 8 EE. aoe eee 65- .83 44-48 | .75- .90 44-48 | .65- .85 44 | .684-.85 44 
1939. SE APY. SoS. Rebs. c. AR ee oe 65- .83 44-48 674-.83 44-48 60- .80 44 672-.75 44 
JO33)-= Hae SEAMS. thc. sr Beak Ae, 623-.83 40-44 | .75- .88 40-44 | .50- .75 44 | .66- .78 44 
1934: oA O0ee), Sh aE oo ER ee Se 60- .88 40-44 72- .83 40-44 55- .75 44 61— .75 36-44 
1935-0 OD BE. 2.) BE. SOG SEO Te 60- .85 40-44 | .72- .85 40-44 | .60- .95 44 | .64— .75 44-45 
1936... TGR SEO. > + +b... WERE FEE oe 60- .85 40-44 | .72- .85 40-44 | .65- .95 40-44 | .654-.75 40-45 
1937-6 E082. 2b... SER Be 60- .95 40-44 | .624-.95 40-44 | .65- .95 40-44 | .70- .77 40-45 
1938.2 SSL. RE... REE OOS we 60- .95 40-44 624-.95 40-44 60- .95 40-48 70- .77 40-45 
1939-2186 P1258 oe. . EERO Be) ng 65- .95 40-44 | .624-.95 40-44 | .60- .95 40-48 | .70- .77 40-45 
1940.1 650.88 Ses LSS ORS 70- .95 40-44 75— .95 40-44 | .65- .95 40-48 | .70- .80 40-45 
Victoria— 
EPA Uo, Cait aber sis, ON See Renelatanins Foner en 75- .90 44 | .774-1.00 44 | .824-.85 44 | .75- .87 44 
LOD Gi re Sits, 5 se hercths aibiitie cnaja eee 724 44 18 44 624-.74 44 683 44 
1029 .n 2. One. 8 ee Eg 15 44. 84 441 .75-. 82 44 a6) 44 
19307, AB BE-OFLS. ee... ELE ee .80- .84 44 BO. Tuas 44 | .75— .82 44] .75- .81 44 
1937 AR AL 8 A BE <a Atk .75- .84 44 84 44 | .68- .82 44 | ,75- .81 44 
1932) OS 220s. ooh « . EEO Thee 68- .75 44. As 44 | .68- .75 44 .68 44 
LOSS 5 FSD 5 RBs. REE Sees SA 7234-,75 44 75 44 65- .75 44 68 44 
JOSARRG OE Ot BE... Se ee Oak oe 68— .75 44. 1 iP 44 | .65- .75 4d. 68 44 
193). AG 22 APG.) BR... pA Oe 68— .75 44 75 44.) .65- .75 44 68 44 
1936.2 OO BLA. ©... BR. See B68 .68- .75 44 he 44 | .65- .75 44 .68 44 
1937-2 BE Ok BE ADEE BES .68- .75 44 | |75- .84 44} .68- .75 44 wii 44 
193 Sc OU EAMEG. bBE «eee BONS .68- .75 44 864 44 | .75- .79 44 15, 44 
1939). VW 26. 8.) ER... eee 2eL< 68- .75 44 864 44 | ,75- .79 44 75 44 
1920. COO 8. ERE. ad eo RE BOE 85 44 90 44. | .75- .79 44 75 44 


*Minimum rate approved under the Industrial Standards Act, 1935. 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUB IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES-Con. 
(c) Printing Trades 


Nore.—Samples of wages and hours for lithographers, photo-engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers 
are shown in Table XI. 










Compositors, Compositors, Pressmen, Pressmen, ; . . 
Machine and Machine and News Job Bookbinders Bindery Girls 
Hand, News Hand, Job 
Locality OO Oe eee 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours}| Wages |Hours| Wages 
per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week| week |week| week |week! week |week}] week | week! week 
$ $ $ 3 $ $ 
Halifar— 
1990). sch see oe 32.00} 48 30.00 48 30.00} 48 30.00 48)/30.00-35.00 48|10.00-11.00 
DOD ORS nc cbteelateteten 32.00 48 |30.00-35.00} 44-48 30.00 48 31.00} 44-48/30.00-35.00} 47-48] 10.00-12.00 
VEZ ns iaeeectetebets 33.50] 48 {30.00-35.00] 44-48 32.00} 48 32.00} 44-48]30.00-35.00} 47-48] 10.00-12.00 
MOSOeS cto ese 85.00} 48 |32.00-35.00} 44-48/24.00-34.00} 48 31.00} 44-48/30.00-40.00| 47-48] 10.00-12.00 
MOS LER ..c  ceitrceimiotee 35.00 48 }25.00-35.00) 44~-48/24.00-34.00 48 31.00} 44-48/30.00-40.00} 47-48] 10.00-12.00 
NOS Oe s:ceheehicte 35.00 48 |25.00-35.00| 44~-48]25.00-34.00 48 |27.00-31.00} 44-48130.00-40.00] 47-48] 11.00-12.00 
MOSSE ci-cetieee en ar 32.00 48 |25.00-35.00} 44-48]22.50-34.00 48 |24.40-31.00} 44-48/30.00-40.00] 47—48]11.00-12.00 
0 A fo, ain Sm 8 ae 32.00 48 |25.00-35.00| 44-48]21.50-34.00 48 |24.40-31.00| 44-48/27.00-36.00} 47-48) 11.00-12.00 
LOB Se es ctc trees oe 32.00 4s {25.00-35.00] 44~48]21.50-34.00 48 |24.25-31.00| 44—48/27.00-36.00} 47-48) 11.00-12.00 
WOSGceee whetstone 32.00 48 |25.00-33.45| 44~48/24.00-34.00 48 |24.25-31.00) 44-48)27.00-35.00} 47-48]11.00-12.00 
1 ied PERL “a IN 34.00 44 |25.00-33.45| 44-48)24.00-34.00 48 |24.25-26.00) 44-48/27.00-35.00} 45-47]11.00-12.00 
MOSS eA paece aie ae 35.00 42 |25.00-35.00} 44—48]24.00-34.00 48 |25.00-28.00} 44—48}27.00-35.00} 45-47/11.00-12.00 
19039.5,5 0) ee coer e: 85.00 42 |25.00-35.0u| 44-—48]24.00-34.00) 42-48]25.00-30.00| 44-48]27.00-35.00) 45-47]11.00-12.00 
1940s) 2 2 eee 35.00} 40 |25.00-25.00} 44-48!24.00-34.00] 46-48/25.00-30.00) 44-48/28.00-35.00] 45-47] 11.00-12.00 
Saint a 
020... een 30.00) 48 30.00} 48 32.00} 48 ; 80.00} 48 }26.00-32.00} 48 10.00 
NOD ona omen 33.00 48 31.80 44 36.00 48 31.80 44 |25.00-32.00 44 | 7.00-12.00 
O20 se crlaereretioat 35.00 48 33.00 44 36.00 48 32.80 44 |25.00-33.00 44 10.00 
1030: nn seen 36.00 48 33.00 44 36.00 48 |32.80-36.00 44 |25.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-13.00 
BOSD a2 eee 37.00-40.00 48 }33.00-38 00 44 37.00 48 |32.80-38.00| 44 |25.00-33.00 44 |. 7.00-13.00 
T0827 eco Semester 33.30-36.00 48 33.00 44 |33.30-35.10 48 |32.80-38 00 44 |28.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-12.00 
GS Sees OM Aer ares 33.30-35.10 434 33.00 44 |33.30-35.10 43%|/32.80-38.00 44 |28.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-12.00 
OSA i oe be tS. cee 30.00-31.59 433 33.00 44 |30.00-31.59 434/32.80-38.00 44 |28.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-12.00 
LOS Dee eee eee 33.30-35.10 48 33.00 44 33.30 48 |32.80-38.00 44 |28.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-12.00 
TOS Ova ai... Maman 33.30-35.10 48 33.00 44 33.30 48 |32.80-38.00 44 |28.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-12.00 
LOS Deer cee ein 33.30-37.00 48 33.00 44 |30.00-35.15 48 |30.75-38.00 44 128.00-33.00 44 | 7.00-12.00 
1 bE: jp MIE, get thy Re 33.30-38.03 48 |33.00-36.00 44 |30.00-36.08 48 |30.75-38.00 44 |28.00-33.00 44 | 8.00-12.00 
LS Oe. oc. eee cee 36.08-38.03 45 |33.00-36.00 44 36.08 45 |30.75-38.00 44 |28.00-33.00 44 | 8.00-12.00 
TE RA: oan Se 36.08-38.03 45 133.00-36.00} 44 36.08) 45 |30.75-38.00} 44 |30.00-38.00] 44 | 9.00-11.00 
Quebec— 
1920). = ctu aeeeeee 28.00 48 26.00 48 24.00 48 |21.00-28.00 48 22.00 48 | 6.00-11.00 
1926). ccs ce eeraces 29.00 48 29.00 48 28.00 48 |23.00-32.00 48 |20.00-32.00 48 | 8.00-15.00 
1920 cid noneeae 31.00 48 31.00 48 32.00 48 |28.00-32.00 48 |24.00-37.00 48 | 9.00-15.00 
NOSSO SM cico see ere 31.00 48 31.00 48 33.00 48 |28.00-37.00 48 |27.00-35.00 48 | 9.00-15.00 
TOS1 2c nc es we 32.50 48 32.50 48 33.00 48 |28.00-37.00 48 |24.00-37.00 48 | 9.00-15.00 
POSE ei cone tiatee ones 32.50 48 32.50 48 |29.70-32.00 48 |28.00-32.50 48 |20.00-35.00 48 | 9.00-12.00/43-48 
1 OSB ic clea cee ok 30.50 48 30.50 48 |29.70-32.00 48 |28.00-32.00 48 |20.00-36.00 48 | 9.00-12.00 
DOS Ae Sci, comers a atebs 25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-32.00 48 118.00-30.50 48 | 9.00-12.00 
OSD Ss eee mee ic 25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 | 9.00-12.00 
TOS Biche. ectememmeeesrne 25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 | 9.00-12.00 
HS 5 ene hs Aa 25.00-30.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 125.00-32.00 48 |25.00-31.50 48 |25.00-30.50 48 | 9.00-12.00 
LOSS. Sad: Moats *30.50 46*/26.50*- 46*/26.50*— 46*!26.50*- 46*|26.50*- 46*| 9.00-12.00 
30.50 32.50 31.50 30.50 
10S) eee, SE eee *30.50)  46*/26.50*- 46*|27.50*- 46*|26.50*- 46*|26.50*- 46*) 9.00-12.00 
30.50 32.50 31.50 30.50 
O90 i ce Ae *32.00 46*|29.50*—- 46*/29.00*— 46*|28.00*— 46*|28.007—- 46*) 9.20*- 
32.00 32.50 33.00 32.00 11.04 
Montreal— ; 
LOZ sco seearenar 36.00 48 136.00-40.00 48 36.00 48 36.00 48 Bele 48 14.50 
OZG. Mie tae 38.00-42.00 48 |36.00-42.00] 44-48 36.00 48 36.00 48 33.75 48 15.00 
1A Ri nos PARES 38.00-44.00 48 |36.00-42.00| 44-48 38.00 48 36.00 48 33.75 48 15.00 
NOS Oak Arcs renee 38.00-44.00 48 |36.00-42.00) 44~48/35.00-43.00 48 |36.00-40.00 48 33.75 48 15.00 
LS WRN Speen epee 8 38.00-44.00 48 |36.00-42.00} 44-48/35.00-43.00 48 |36.00-40.00 48 Bondo 48 15.00 
BOS aetasic con, cusses 38.00-44.00 48 |32.00-40.00| 44-48/35.00-43.00 48 |32.00-36.00] 44-48/30.00-33.75 48 |12.50-15.00 
[WEE ei ote Biya ners 3 36.00-44.00 48 |32.00-40.00} 44-48/32.00-43.00 48 |32.00-36.00} 44-48/30.00-33.75 48 |12.50-15.00 
ROSA so epee ee: 36.00-44.00 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48/32.00-43.00 48 |30.00-36.00| 44-48]27.00-33.75 48 |12.50-15.60 
NOS 5 ante nee chickens 36.00-45.50 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48/32.00-43.00 48 |30.00-36.00| 44-48]27.00-36.00 48 |12.50-15.00 
B9S0. see Gite 36.00-45.50 48 |31.20-40.00| 44~48/32.00-43.00 48 |31.20-36.00} 44-48/31.20-36.00 48 |12.50-15.00 
100 3 area ee aR ee 8 36.00-45.50 48 |31.20-40.00} 44-48/32.00-43.00 48 |31.20-36.00} 44-48/31.20-36.00 48 |12.50-15.00 
1 LEE eee ieee pe ae One 36.00-45.50] 44-45/31.50*- 44-45*/32.00-43.00|44—48 |31.50*— 44-45*/31.50*- 45*1/12.60* — 
40.00 36.010 36.00 15.30 
POS Os eee 36.00-45.50) 40-45/33.75%-  |44~-45*/32.00-43.00]/44—48 |33.75*-  144-45*133.75*— 45*/12.60*— 
40.00 36.00 36.00 15.30 
1 GEG te Ae Nata 37.00-47.00 40 |36.00*- 45*)/32.00-43.00] 44-48136.007- 45* 36.00* 45*|12.60*- 
40.00 40.00 15.30 





* Minimum rate and maximum hours for classified printing establishments under the Collective Agreement Act. 
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TABLE I—_RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES-Con. 
(c) Printing Trades—Continued 


Norg.—Samples of wages and hours for lithographers, photo-engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers 
are shown in Table XI 








Compositors, 





Com positors, 




















: : Pressmen Pressmen : c 
Machine and Machine and 4 : Bookbinders | Binde i 
Hand, News Hand, Job News Job goryiiirle 
Locality a a 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week |week| week |week| week |week|] week |week| week |week|] week | week 
$ $ $ a) $ $ 
Ottawa— 
LU) et me 8 38.00} 454 35.00 48 34.00} 48 35.00 48 34.00) 48 13.50) 48 
LODO RB |. hee 42.00} 463/35.00-40.00| 44-48 40.00} 48 |35.00-38.00} 44-48/34.00-37.00; 48 13.50} 48 
L020. ccs ccniies 44.00}  463/85.00-40.00| 44-48 43.00) 48 35.40} 44-48/34.00-37.00] 48 13.50} 48 
POS OWE Mihi cana ears 44.00] 464/35.00-40.00} 44-48 43.60} 48 135.00-40.00| 44-48134.00-37.00] 48 13.50} 48 
193 OBA. os 44.00}  463/35.00-40.00| 44-48 43.00} 48 |35.00-40.00) 44~-48/35.00-37.00} 48 13.50} 48 
19033 Ak 6 eS 44.00]  464)/35.00-40.00; 44-48 38.70} 48 135.00-40.00] 44-48/33.00-36.00} 48 13.50} 48 
OS Soe Aas 534: eterd 37.60}  464/33.00-40.00) 44-48 36.75| 48 |32.00-40.00} 44-48/30.00-36.00} 48 13.50} 48 
103 SAT. oc deer 37.60}  464/33.00-40.00} 44-48 36.75} 48 |32.00-40.00} 44-48/30.00-36.00} 48 13.50] 48 
BOS SUB A bows teers 37.60} 4631/33.00-40.00} 44-48 36.75} 48 132.00-40.00} 44-48/30.00-36.00} 48 13.50] 49 
LOS OM. oc ete: 39.60}  464/32.00-41.00) 44-48 38.70} 48 |32.00-40.00} 44-48/30.00-36.00} 48 |10.50-14.50} 48 
103 TRA Wen 44.00}  463}30.00-38.00} 45-48 43.00) 48 |30.00-38.00) 45-48/30.00-36.00} 45-48!10.50-14.50] 45-48 
LOSS SSE edn 41.80} 45 |30.00-38.00) 45-48 40.85] 48 |30.00-38.00] 45-48/30.00-36.00| 45-48]11.50-14.50| 45-48 
1OSOM AIL Gas 41.80} 45 |30.00-38.00! 45-48 40.85}45-48 |30.00-38.00 48}30.00-35.00 48)11.50-14.50| 45-48 
ee Se ae ae 41.80! 45 130.00-38.00| 45-48 40.85/45-48 |30.00-38.00] 44~-48/30.00-37.00| 44-48!11.50-15.30] 45-48 
Toronto— 
19206 DAO AM Akos 38.00; 48 |35.20-38.00 48 36.00} 48 }35.20-38.00 48|34.00-36.00] 44-48116.80-18.00 48 
AOQG RRA. he 42.50}  464135.20-40.00! 44-48 41.50} 48 |85.20-40.00) 44-48!36.00-40.00] 44-48] 16.80-18.00 48 
TODO ME RE AG hbo 46.50}  464135.00-42.00] 44-48 45.50} 48 |36.00-42.00} 44-48/36.00-40.00} 44-48] 16.80-18.00 48 
TOSOM RIA es 47.50) 464/35.00-42.00} 44-48 46.50} 48 |36.00-42.00} 44-48/36.00-40.00} 44-48] 16.80-18.00 48 
£03 IEAM S ede 47.50]  463|/35.00-42.00] 44.48 46.50} 48 |36.00-42.00] 44-48/36.00-40.00] 44—48/16.80-18.00 48 
LOS QM AAS ede 47.50} 464/31.00-40.00] 44-48 46.50} 48 |80.00-40.00} 44.48/29.00-38.00] 44-48/15.00-18.00) 44-48 
LOSSMAAIA.A te 44.00]  464/31.00-40.00] 44.48 43.00} 48 |30.00-40.00} 44~48/29.00-38.00} 44-48]12.50-18.00] 44-48 
ROSA: LAE. tees 45.50}  464/31.00-40.00] 44-48 44.50! 48 |30.00-40.00) 44-48/29.00-38.00] 44-48]12.50-18.00} 44-48 
LOSDNS PLAIN ao 46.50}  464/31.00-40.00} 44-48 45.50] 48 |30.00-40.00} 44—48]29.00-38.00) 44-48]12.50-18.00) 44-48 
19SGMA SLAMS. PR 47.50|  464131.00-40.00) 44-48 46.50} 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48]29.00-38.00] 44~-48]12.00-18.00] 44-48 
LOS TAR Loch tees 42.50} 40 |31.00-40.00) 44-48 : 48 |30.00-40.00} 44—48/29.00-38.00) 44-48]12.00-18.00} 44-48 
1938M SAE Re 44.00} 40 |31.00-40.00] 44-48/44.00-50.30} 40-48/30.00-40.00} 44-48/29.00-38.00} 44-48]12.50-18.00} 44-48 
LOSORR SIAR aes 45.50; 40 |31.00-40.00] 44-48/45.50-52.10} 40-48/30.00-40.00| 44-48/29.00-38.00| 44-48/12.50-18.00} 44-48 
OTe eae oc eee 47.00} 40 131.00-40.00) 44-48 47.00} 40 |30.00-40.00} 44-48/29.00-38.00) 44-48]12.50-18.00} 44-48 
Hamilton— 
TO ZO WRI 55.00 Se 34.00} 48 34.00 48 34.00} 48 34.00 48 34.00 48112.00-15.00] 44-48 
LO 2G MY ees 5 wate Be 41.00} 48 35.00} 44-48 40.00} 48 |35.00-38.00] 44-48/35.00-44.00] 44-48/11.00-16.00} 44-48 
192998. = sce BY 41.50} 48 35.00] 44-48 40.50] 48 |36.00-38.00] 44-48]36.00-44.00} 44-48]11.00-15.40} 44-48 
TOSOME RE ho 22 te ee 43.25} 48 135.00-38.00) 44-48 42.25] 48 |35.00-38.00) 44-48)35.00-44.00} 44-48]11.00-15.40] 44-48 
LOSI BES sic ohn BO. 43.50} 48 |35.00-38.00} 44-48 42.50) 48 |35.00-38.00] 44-48/35.00-40.00} 44-48)11.00-15.40} 44-48 
19824 I-A AL. Be 43.50} 48 |33.75-38.00| 44-48 42.50| 48 |33.75-36.00) 44-48]/33.00-40.00|] 44-48/11.00-15.40] 44-48 
19SSM AO Te BS. 37.75| 48 133.75-88.00) 44-48 35.00] 48 |31.50-36.00} 44-48/32.00-40.00) 44~-48/11.00-15.40) 44~48 
1934 SEAM se FS. 37.75} 48 133.75-38.00| 44-48 35.00} 48 |31.50-36.00}] 44-48132.00-40.00| 44-48/11.00-15.40) 44-48 
TOSS eA Ri. 82. 87.75| 48 133.75-38.00} 44-48 36.75] 48 131.50-36.00) 44-48132.00-40.00] 44-48]11.00-15.40] 44-48 
LOSER DIOR AA. 8. 37-75} 48 |33.00-36.00) 44-48 36.75} 48 |30.00-36.00] 44-48/32.00-40.00] 44-48]11.00-15.40] 44~48 
LOST ATOR Rh. aoe 39.25} 48 133.00-36.00) 44-48 38.25} 48 |30.00-36.00| 44-48|32.00-40.00| 44-48]11.00-15.40) 44-48 
LOSS hts OP. 41.25] 48 133.00-36.00| 44~48 40.25] 48 |31.20-38.50| 44-48/32.85-40.00| 44-48]11.00-15.40) 44-48 
19398. dA: WAR. BY. 41.25} 48 133.00-36.00| 44-48 40.25] 48 |31.20-38.50] 44-48]/32.85-40.00| 44-48]11.00-15.40] 44-48 
1940 ois s0nse8 teas 41.25] 48 |33.00-36.00] 44-48 40.25] 48 |33.00-38.50} 44-48/32.85-40.00} 44-48] 11.00-15.40} 44-48 
London— 
1920 FAA Noh BS: 35.00} 44 35.00 48 30.00; 44 27.50 48 30.00} 48 10.00 48 
19268 25.00 14. 8. 38.00} 44 37.00} 44-48 36.00} 44 34.00} 44-48 35.00} 48 |10.00-14.00 48 
AQ 20 ast. ae. 38.00) 44 37.00] 44-48 36.00) 44 34.00) 44-48 35.00} 48 11.50 48 
LOBOS. Pe. 38.00} 44 |35,00-38.00] 44.48 36.00) 44 36.00) 44-48/35.40-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
19ST SAR. 2. 38.00) 44 |35.00-88.00| 44-48 36.00] 44 36.00} 44-48/35.00-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
T9S2RE TAOS. bKI. Sa. 34.20) 44 |33.30-38.00) 44-48 32.40; 44 36.00} 44-48/31.50-40.00] 48 11.50 48 
£9338: 5a-0S.R). Oe: 30.80-34.20! 44 |33.30-37.00] 44-48 32.40] 44 |32.40-38.00] 44-48/29.95-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
Up! Se eee ar 30.80-34.20} 44 |33.3034.00| 44.48 34.20] 44 |82.40-38.00} 44-~48/29.95-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
LOSD RE TEOR.EL |, Pe 30.80-34.20} 44 |33.00-34.00) 44-48 34.20} 44 |32.40-38.00} 44-48/29.95-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
19368. Tiki. oe 30.80-34.20| 44 |29.00-34.00) 44-48 34.20] 44 |29.15-38.00} 44-48/30.50-40.00} 48 11.50 48 
19BTE LTO Pe 35.00-36.00} 44 |28.00-34.00} 44-48/32.40-34.00] 44 |29.15-38.00! 44-48/29.00-40.00) 45-48 11.50} 45-48 
103SRi, SI Se 35.00-36.00} 44 |28.00-34.00] 44-48/32.40-34.00] 44 |29.50-36.50} 44-48/31.00-40.00] 45-48 11.50} 45-48 
1OSQRE REAR L 35.00-36.00} 44 |28.00-34.00) 44-48/32.40-34.00] 44 |29.50-36.50} 44-48/31.00-40.00} 45-48 11.50} 45-48 
1OAO ier e hee a 35.00-36.00! 44 |28.00-34.00] 44-48/32.00-36.00] 44 |29.50-36.50| 44-48/31.00-40.00) 45-48 11.50} 45-48 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES-Con. 
(c) Printing Trades—Continued 


Nore.—Samples of wages and hours for lithographers, photo-engravers, stereotypers and electrotypers 
are shown in Table 
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Compositors, 
Machine and 
Hand, News 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
week | week 
$ 
39.00 48 
48.00 48 
51.36 48 
D2 coo eS 
50.88 48 
45.60) 48 
38.40} 48 
38.40 48 
38.40} 48 
38.40} 48 
40.80 48 
40.80 48 
40.80 48 
43.20) 48 
46.00) 46 
44.00} 46 
46.50} 46 
47.00} 46 
47.00) 46 
43 .00 46 
40.00} 46 
40.00) 46 
40.00) 46 
40.00) 46 
40.00 46 
42.50 46 
41.00} 46 
41.00 46 
37.00) 48 
44.00) 48 
48.00} 48 
48.00 48 
48.00 48 
43 .00 48 
87.45 48 
37.45 48 
37.45) 48 
37.45] 48 
37.45] 48 
37.45) 48 
36.65} 45 
38.00) 45 
42.00) 48 
44.00} 48 
48.00} 48 
48.00 48 
43 .20 48 
43.20} 48 
40.00) 45 
40.00 45 
40.00 45 
40.00) 45 
40.00 45 
40.00 45 
40.00) 45 
40.00} 45 





Compositors, 
Machine and 
Hand, Job 


| | ff ee 


Wages 
per 
week 


$ 


39.00 
41.00 
44.00 
44.00 
44.00 
39.60-44.15 
35.20-40.00 
35.20-48.00 
35.20-48.00 
35.20-51.00 
36.00-51.00 
37.40-51.00 
37.40-51.00 
39.60-51.00 


35.20-38.50 
35.20-38.50 
35,20-38.50 
35.20-38.50 
35.20-38.50 
35,20-38.50 
35.20-38.50 
35.20-39.60 


43.12 
41.00-42.50 

44.00 

44.00 
37.00-44.00 
30.30-39.60 
28.30-34.32 
28.30-34.32 
28.30-34.32 
28.30-34.32 
28.80-35.20 
28.80-35.20 
28.80-35.20 
29.70-36.30 


42.00 
40.35-44.00 

44.00 

44.00 
44 .00-46.00 
39.60-41.50 
39.60-42.00 
39.60-42.00 
39.60-42.00 
39.60-42 .00 
39.60-42.00 
39.60-42.00 
39.60-42.00 
39.60-42.00 


Hours 


per 


week 








Pressmen, 








Pressmen, 











Noes ie Bookbinders 
Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per 
week | week] week week] week | week 
$ $ $ 
45.00} 48 35.00 BS] e erreurs 
45.00} 48 44.00) 44-48 37.50} 44-48 
49.00) 48 45.00) 44-48 40.00) 44-48 
56.32} 48 |40.00-45.00] 44-48 40.00) 44-48 
49.00} 48 |40.00-48.00} 44-48 40.00] 44-48 
42.00) 48 |34.00-45.00} 44-48 36.00] 44-48 
35.00} 48 |28.00-40.00} 44-48 36.00) 44-48 
35.00 48 |}28.00-40.00) 44~48]/28.00-38.00} 44-48 
35.00 48 |130.00-40.00} 44-48]28.00-40.00} 44-48 
35.00 48 |30.00-40.00) 44-48128.00-40.00} 44-48 
37.40} 48 |30.00-40.00} 44-48/28.00-40.00]} 44-48 
37.40| 48 |30.00-40.00} 40-48]28.00-40.00) 44-48 
37.40} 48 |30.00-40.00) 40-48/28.00-40.00] 44-48 
39.80] 48 |30.00-40.00) 40-48]28.00-40.00) 44-48 
41.09] 48 |40.00-44.00 48 39.00 48 
43.75| 48 |32.00-39.60| 44-48/35.00-40.00} 44-48 
45.00} 48 |31.00-39.60) 44-48/35.00-40.00} 44-48 
45.00) 48 |31.00-39.60) 44-481/35.00-40.00} 44-48 
46.00 48 |31.00-39.60) 44-48}35.00-40.00} 44-48 
42.00} 48 |31.00-39.60} 44-48]/35.00-39.00) 44-48 
39.00) 48 |31.00-38.50) 44-48133.00-39.00] 44-48 
39.00 48 |25.00-38.50) 44~-48/33.00-39.00] 44-48 
39.00 48 |25.00-88.50) 44-48/33.00-39.00) 44-48 
39.00} 48 |25.00-38.50] 44-48/33.00-39.00] 44-48 
39.00 48 |26.00-38.50} 44-48/33.00-39.00} 44-48 
40.50} 48 |26.00-38.50) 44-48/33.00-39.00] 44-48 
40.00} 48 |28.00-38.50] 44-48/33.00-39.00] 44-48 
40.00} 48 |28.00-38.50} 44-48133.00-39.00] 44-48 
42.00) 48 42.00} 48 42.00) 48 
44.00} 48 |40.35-45 00) 44 40.35] 44 
47.04; 48 42.70} 44 43.12) 44 
47.04) 44-48 43.15} 44 44.00] 44 
47.04) 36-48/35.00-43.15| 36-44 44.00) 44 
42 .24| 34-48}28.50-39.60] 34-44 44.00 44 
36.50) 48 |26.50-34.65| 34-44 40.00) 44 
37.45} 48 |29.00-34.65] 36-44 34.32] 44 
87.45 48 129.00-34.65| 36-44 34.32 44 
37.45 48 |29.00-34.65| 386-44 34.32 44 
37.45} 48 |29.00-35.20} 36-44 35.20) 44 
37.45| 48 |129.00-35.20) 36-44 35.20) 44 
36.65 45 |29.00-35.20) 36-44 35.20 44 
38.00} 45 |29.00-36.30} 36-44 36.30} 44 
46.00} 48 |42.00-45.00} 44 37.50} 48 
44.00} 48 |37.50-40.35} 44 |40.85-47.00] 44 
48.00 48 44.00 44 |35.00-55.00 44 
48.00 48 44.00 44 135.00-55.00 44 
43.20} 48 |44.00-46.00) 44 |35.00-55.00) 44 
43.20) 48 139.60-41.60) 44 /35.00-48.00) 44 
42.00} 45 |39.60-42.00) 44 /35.00-40.00) 44 
42.00} 45 |39.60-42.00} 44 |35.00-40.00} 44 
42.00} 45 |85.65-42.00} 44 |35.00-40.00] 44 
42.00) 45 |35.65-42.00} 44 |35.00-40.00} 44 
42.00} 45 |35.65-42.00} 44 |35.00-40.00} 44 
42.00} 45 |89.60-42.00} 44 |35.00-40.00} 44 
42.00) 45 |89.60-42.00) 44 /35.00-40.00} 44 
42.00} 45 |39.60-42.00] 44 |35.00-40.00} 44 





Bindery Girls 


Wages 
per 
week 


3 


14.00 
15.00 
16.00 
17.00 
17.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00 
15.00-18.00 
15.00-18.00 
15.00-18.00 


15.00 
10.00-16.50 
10.00-18 .00 
10.00-18.00 
10.00-18.00 

7.50-18.00 
re 00 


a 
oF 
We 
10. 
9: 
On 
oe 
9: 


cecooceoono: 
PPP P EPP eSG 
oR 
- 
anc 
= 


18.00 
12.00-15.00 
12.00-15.00 
12.00-15.00 
12.00-15.00 
12.00-15.00 
12.50-15.00 
12.50-15.85 
12.50-16.50 


14.00 
10.00-18.00 
12.00-17.00 
12.00-17.00 
12.50-17.00 
14.50-17.00 
14.50-17.00 
14.50-17.00 

17.00 
12.50-17.00 
11 00-17.00 
10.00-17.00 
10.00-17.00 
14.50-19.00 








per 
week 
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TABLE I._RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES-Con. 
(ec) Printing Trades—Concluded 


Note.—Samples of wages and hours for lithographers, photo-engravers, stereotypers end electrotypers 
are shown in Table XI. 









































Compositors, Compositors, 
Machine and Machine and Pressmen, Pressmen, Bookbinders Binder i 
Hand, News Hand, Job News ob SC SI Bk 
Locality a ———|—______—_ | 
Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours}] Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
week | week] week |week|}] week |week}] week |week| week {week} week | week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Calgary— 
POOF vasa dos 45.00} 45 45.00} 45 45.00} 45 45.00} 45 45.00] 45 21.00 45 
1926 res eee aue 43.20) 45 39.60} 44 43.20] 45 39.60} 44 39.60} 44 18.90 44 
TOD here eee te eS 47.25; 45 44.00; 44 47.25} 45 44.00| 44 39.60} 44 18.90 44 
WOSO ceases seeeas ts aoa (45 44.00} 44 47.25} 465 44.00} 44 39.60] 44 18.90 44 
LOS dears Secs At ee 48.00} 45 44.00} 44 48.00} 45 44.00} 44 39.60} 44 18.90 44 
CG SYA Ne cs cele eae 43.20} 45 40.50} 44 43.20} 45 |35.00-40.50| 44 |34.25-39.00) 44 |14.00-17.60 44 
RS Nea oie, eae S820 145 40.50] 44 38.25! 45 |35.00-40.50| 44 134.25-39.00] 44 |13.00-17.60 44 
ORT ae cae rear ale 38.25) 45 40.50} 44 38.25) 45 |35.00-40.50} 44 |34.25-39.00| 44 |13.00-17.60 44 
ABN Rose Saga msec ante, abe BS.20 145 40.50} 44 38.25} 45 |35.00-40.50) 44 134.25-39.00| 44 |13.00-18.00 44 
LOS Ota skeet anes 38.20| 45 40.50] 44 38.25] 45 /35.00-40.50| 44 134.00-39.00} 44 |13.20-18.00 44 
IEE Se © Ge eg ee 38.20) 45 40.50} 44 38.25] 45 |35.00-40 50} 44 |33.00-39.00] 44 |13.20-18.00 44 
TOSSt reas: Saat ate 38.201 45 40.50} 44 38.25} 45 |35.00-40.50} 44 ./33.00-42.30} 44 |13.20-18.56 44 
OSG Matec Seta Glen 38.20) (45 40.50] 44 38.25} 45 135.00-40.50] 44 |33.00-42.30] 44 |13.20-18.50 44 
GAO) eee! pot saee. 38.25) 45 140.50-44.00} 44 38.25} 45 |135.00-40.50} 44 |83.00-42.30| 44 |13.20-18.50 44 
Edmonton— 
{ODO aes Saae dee: 45.00) 45 41.28] 48 45.00} 45 42.00) 44 41.28] 44 17.60 44 
ODO. Rants seer cc heee 43 .20 45 39.60 44 43.20 45 39.60 44 39.60 44 18.00 44 
1920) Mae Bes vase. 47.25) 45 44.00} 44 4725) *45 44.00} 44 44.00) 44 20.68 44 
193 Oras 2 St he see 47.25} 45 44.00} 44 Al ol 145 44.00} 44 44.00) 44 20.68 44 
iGo! Be ae aneateat een ks 48.00} 45 44.00] 44 48.00} 45 44.00) 44 46.20] 44 20.68 44 
NOB OM aes a cae aa oe 43 .20 45 42.20 44 43 .20 45 42.24 44 |39.60-42.24 44 18.90 44 
KCBS) oe hte eRe eae 38.25] 45 37.40| 44 38.25] 45 |37.40-42.241 44 37.40} 44 17.60 44 
HOSUN ees A weeese. ae 38.25} 45 37.40} 44 38.25] 45 |37.40-42.24| 44 37.40} 44 17.60 44 
LOSD) geaav eet eee 38.25) 45 37.40| 44 88.25} 45 |37.40-42.24) 44 37.40| 44 17.60], 44 
ORGY tee = 389 cd so 38.25} 45 |37.40-39.60] 44 38.25] 45 137.40-39.60| 44 37.40} 44 17.60 44 
NOGMaE eS aaa ee 40.5 45 |37.40-39.60] 44 40.50} 45 |37.40-39.60| 44 37.40} 44 17.60 44 
LORSR eee <7 Mat ok fee 40.50] 45 |37.40-39.60] 44 40.50] 45 |37.40-39.60} 44 37.40} 44 17.60 44 
1OSOF MES eked 40.50] 45 |37.40-39.60] 44 40.50! 45 |37.40-39.60; 44 37.40] 44 17 .60 44 
1G4Q Res ae be 41.62} 45 |37.60-39.60] 44 41.62} 465 39.60 44 37.60) 44 17.60 44 
Vancouver— 
LOQOM See tawhat eo, 40.50} 45 40.50 48 40.50} 48 40.50 48139.00-40.50} 44-48]19.50-22.00] 44-48 
1OQG pana nic thse uk 45.00} 45 42.00} 44-48 45.00; 48 42.00] 44-48]42.00-45.00) 44-48/15.00-23.00] 44-48 
O20. An dao sh ee 48.00} 45 45.00| 44-48 48.00| 48 45.00] 44-48 45.00} 44-48)15.00-23.00] 44-48 
LOBOE coet, ttc ee eee 48.00} 45 45.00} 44-48 48.00} 48 45.00] 44-48/45.00-48.00) 44-48/14.00-23.00| 44-48 
UGA per tess 2 as bake 48.00} 465 45.00} 44-48 48.00} 48 45.00] 44-48/38.50-45.00) 44~-48/14 00-23.00} 44-48 
TOGO) eee Ao 5. Ee 43.20) 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20) 48 40.50] 44-48/38.00-40.50| 44-48]14.00-20.25] 44-48 
OR I Ac a a 43.20} 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20} 48 40.50] 44-48|38.00-40,50| 44-48)12.00-20.25] 44-48 
ER as SE Bd 3 43.20) 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20} 48 40.50} 44-48138.00-40.50} 44-48]12.00-20.25) 44-48 
LOS Dome Ansa tee 43.20) 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20| 48 40.50) 44-48]37.20-40.50] 44-48]12.00-20.25| 44-48 
LODO reir canto ee 43.20) 45 40.50| 44-48 43.20} 48 40.50] 44-48/37.20-45.00| 44-48)14.00-20.25| 44-48 
195 Je cme eet Nailer 43.20) 45 40.50} 44-48 43.20! 48 40.50] 44-48]37.20-45.00) 44-48]14.00-20.25] 44-48 
IIS Si Sisdce pS eenery ack 39.75-47.701374—-45 40.50] 44-48 47.70} 48 40.50) 44-48137.20-45.00| 44-48/14.00-20.25| 44-48 
TORS seine 39.75) 374)40.00-40.50} 40.44 47.70| 48 |40.00-40.70| 40-44/37.20-45.00} 40-48]}14.00-20.00} 40-48 
19400 oe ee 39.75| 374140.00-40.50| 40-44 47.70| 48 |40.00-40.70| 40-44137.20-45.00] 40-48/14.00-20.00} 40-48 
Victoria— 
1 OOO eri cocce ios 40.50} 465 40.50} 48 40.50} 48 39.00} 48 39.00) 48 |19.50-21.95 48 
iNOS seek ge Re Sea 45.00} 45 44,00} 44 45.00] 48 42.00) 44 42.00} 44 |18.75-21.00 44 
19206 ss. nyenoeae ss 48.00} 45 45.00] 44 48.00} 48 45.00] 44 45.00] 44 22.50 44 
193 OMe wettest 48.00 re 45.00} 44 48.00} 48 45.00; 44 45.00} 44 |21.00-22.50 44 
AOS Peete hea ee 48.00 45.00) 44 48.00) 48 45.00} 44 45.00] 44 |21.00-22.50 44 
ORT ot et oe phate 43.20 ie 40.92-45.00| 40-44 43.20] 48 45.00| 40-44140.92-45.00] 40-44/20.40-22.50) 40-44 
AOS oot ck nin thee 36.00-43 .20/374-45|36.84-45 .00} 40-44 43.20| 48 |36.84-45.00| 40-44/36.84-45.00} 40-44/18.40-22.50) 40-44 
NOSE et ei eke 36.00-43.20|373-45|36.84-45.00| 40-44/36.00-43.20] 48 |37.80-45.00] 40-44/36.84-45.00} 40-44/18.40-22.50} 40-44 
NOSD eee aa Cee 36.00-43.20|374-45|40.50-45 .00 44136.00-43.20| 48 |37.80-45.00] 44 |40.50-45.00) 44 |16.28-22.50 44 
ORG ca enetens fara 36.00-43.20|/374-45|40.50-45.00| 40-44/36.00-43.20] 48 |37.80-45.00] 44 |40.50-45.00) 44 11.00-22.50 44 
LOST Re ee eps s te 40.00-48.00|/374—45|40.90-45.00] 40-44!40.00-48.00} 48 |42.00-45.00) 44 45.00} 44 |11.00-22.50 44 
TOSS eter. earn te 48.00} 45 |40.90-45.00] 40-44 48.00] 45-48]42.00-45.00} 44 45.00} 44 |15.40-22.50 44 
TGR Oe met ete ts biter 48.00] 45 |40.90-45.00) 40-44 48.00] 45-48/42.00-52.00} 44-48 45.00| 44 |15.40-22.50 44 
1940 Sere. se esse ee 48.00] 45 45 00} 44 48.00] 45-48]42.00-52.00} 44-48 45.00) 44 |16.00-22.50 44 
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TABLE I1.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


Continued 


(d) Electric Street Railways 


Notr.—Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. 








Wages* per hour 





Conductors and Motormen 


Linemen§ 


Hours 
per 
week 


Wages 
per 


Shop and 
Barn 
Ment 


Hours 
per 
week 


Locality Hours 
One Two per 
man man week 
cars ears 
$ $ 
Nova Scoria 
Halifaz— 
TODO ee eee. Os kh ees hoteles. siete apres B52 59 
1926 eters ces Sh tides cee cee anes 45 63 
19290 AS Secs cach deho scams ROSA cere Sb s 60 
1OSO SA sek. <atis cides steies Poy eas 60 
193 bye Se aaah hides see AO Leal e teva tals. 8 60 
19S De dere ee he eee HOLS. HAN. Te 60 
LOSS Fer Sey he eas se Sal bie oy ees 60 
TOS 4 ay cree hac, deme cee RDO BIS Mass. ok 60 
LOS Dee eee eek hades scopes OOM: er es. ee 60 
LOSGF8.e Ae ESD Se os oe BOOBS. s ceiteles ce 60 
1037 be SRI R et es 2 eee ACT TE (eee a eee 53 
193822 Sa Ree tae Ba cee RO Lal s top skee ss 53 
198028 cee dslon's cetets POD |Fcaureaie.c 53 
1940. 520. sero aceee anaes BET loreal tee eos 51 
Sydne 
4920... Sis A Socte Se OO Moles one aauet .50 |54-60 
JODG dee Sk: SOA Sk eee .50 .45 154-63 
19209 eo... a .50 .45 161-74 
193025 ren eke See SOOM ces, < 60-67 
193 tk ee oe Se eee S508]. eerie. 60-67 
1939242 2b SA Oe MAS 2 anes: 60-70 
MOBS ae Sees. Goda: 5 ae IG ie eet 60-70 
103 4:ca nee ae ee Hy Hoyt) tee yy ae 60-70 
LOS See Shoes eae ee SARI Wee us, '213 60-70 
103 Giteat te cba ae oe Pa Sac ten ait tea 60-70 
LOST ae ei ak delay ae POOR comer 60-70 
103858 hone Secccee AOOk | Seek os 60-70 
1OSO aE eae eee HD Geo oe Seer 60-70 
1040 se cee ys Lan 2 eee PODEL eo he tae ants 60-70 
New BRuUNSWICK 
Saint John— 
10 20cKk scrctes ote aoienlin ck cet ees 55 62 
1926 35.05.0% ae. dae ee: 2A ie Coane 62 
1020 we Se cee ta Ss Roe a Be Lin een 62 
193026) ene aos oe OOo aaa aks, s - 62 
193 Listas. pre ation dae MOO chaste toes s- 62 
19320) are tne bee eee PBOM an aia. = 62 
1933 rR eras eee Se osae oe AACA Re a 62 
LOS4 os. Meee Wyn hae eee RAQE|S Satan tots. 62 
AGB 5 ge oy Cae At) ene, ae eda FAQS a tetisests\- « 62 
T9SGeey ae ee hss Aa ne PAOE | oe RAB as. 62 
1937s: Be Barwa Nocatee FAS Gee on dct A 62 
19385. Geass eis. Hee ASPs We cocks ce 62 
1OSQ., eee een iaatee JCB cae aia 62 
TOE (0 A renin agen en Can Peck ae 62 
QUEBEO 
Quebec— 
192035 era payces.-.. ee Ales coe eee 45 60 
199625. Se Sec Sens, .O5 ne le cee 645 60 
1929 ve on Kaos oe ee .53 48 60 
198035. cea ssescek oe 55 .50 60 
TOS Tie eee eS tik .55 .50 60 
1932 ie ain Wee ae: o55 Fees .55 .50 60 
19SS eae Nae a, Oe ees 61 46 60 
193462) Fe er eS es 61 46 60 
1088:25, eye Bde. ee ees 51 .46 60 
10862. cee Ashe ee eee Aisi tab ae ag 60 
3903750. ie cee en eee As ee 60 
1988 Serer reer POOPINetr rr. 60 
5 1s |) eee roe, aes inte Al ae SOO iat ox doe « 60 
LO4O) fateh tc cine es ois lee epee 60 





* Maximum rates based on length of service. 


‘474—.55 |50-54 


.563-.69 |54-57 
.52 —,613)54-63 


.60 -.74 44 
50 -.77 44 
50 -.77 44 
55 -.77 44 
50 -.70 44 
50 -.70 44 
50 -.70 44 
53 -.74 44 
55 -.77 44 
aE r(7h 44 
00) = 507 44 
55 -.77 44 
52 60 
43 -.50 53 
35 -.51 53 
35 -.51 53 
35 -.51 53 
eat fo. ee 
on eee i 
5: ABN Ae kh 
540) [ios deme 
ie aries 
pal Vos eae 
gal Vo. seas 
ie Bers 
502 |. aeke 
45 ~.57 54 
42 -.57 54 
42 ~.57 54 
47 -.57 54 
50 -.57 54 
50 -.57 54 


403-463] 54 
424-49 | 54 
44-51] 54 
42-51] 54 
42-51] 54 

45 | 54 
43-45 | 60 
45-50 | 663 
45 -.50 160-65 
45 ~.50 1494-65 
45 -.50 |54-65 
414-145 |54-59 
414-145 154.59 
.414-.45 [54-59 
.414-_453154-59 
45 -.474154-59 
AT}-.484] 54 
AT}~.483] 54 


.80 -.503/48-63 
30 —.503/48-63 
.30 —.505/48-63 
.314-.533|48-63 
.80 ~.495)48-65 
.380 —.494}48-65 
.380 —.494/48-65 


.35 —.53 |54-60 


34 -.60 |49-70 
34 -.60 |47-57 
34 -.62 44 
.34 —.62 140-57 


.81 -,573/40-54 
31 -.575|40-54 
.31 -.573|40-54 
381 -.573/40-54 
.85 —.61 |40-54 
.86 ~.61 |40-54 
.86 -.61 |40-54 
-40 -.61 |48-54 


Including shedmen, pitmen, cleaners, blacksmiths, carpenters, painters, etc. 


Including armature winders, wiremen, etc. 


Including troublemen and, in some cases, groundmen; 


of light, heat and power distribution utilities, rates for which are included here. 


(a) Deduction from earnings, 10 per cent. 


Electricianst 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 

$ 
.60 54 
.60 54 
60 -.74 44 
72 -.77 44 
72 -.77 44 
72 -.77 44 
65 -.70 44 
65 -.70 44 
65 -.70 44 
60 -.74 44 
63 -.82 44 
63 -.82 44 
63 -.82 44 
63 -.82 44 
38 60 
52 59 
202 59 
Oe 53 
52 53 
47 45 
.52 45 
+02 54 
.52 54 
my) 54 
54 54 
54 54 
54 54 
.60 54 
.55 -.72 |48-63 
.42 -.58 48 
.62 48 
.62 48 
62 44 
62 40 
503} 40 
603} 48 
504} 48 
504} 48 
534, 48 
534] 48 
534] 48 
534} 48 
48 -.57 54 
43 -.57 534 
48-54] 493 
45 -.54 47 
54 -.64 44 
56 -.64 40 
52 -.593 40 
52 -.594 40 
52 -.593| 40 
52 -.594 40 
50 -.61 40 
50 =.61 40 
50 -.61 40 
50 -.61 50 


Trackmen 
and 
Labourers 
Wages _ |Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
35 -.48 54 
30 -.43 50 
40 -.47 44 
40 -.47 44 
40 -.50 44 
40 -.50 44 
35 -.45 44 
35 —.45 44 
35 —.45 44 
35 -.47 44 
35 -.55 44 
35 -.55 44 
40 -.55 44 
40 -.55 44 
OM 60 
32 -.35 [54-59 
82 -.35 154-59 
32 -.35 153-59 
32 -.35 153-59 
Pot 54 
84 54 
35 -.44 54 
35 -.44 54 
35 —.44 54 
40 -.46 54 
40 -.46 54 
40 -.46 54 
35 -.50 54 
48 54 
30 |54-63 
30 |54-63 
30 154-63 
30 154.63 
30 154-63 
243154-63 


-244-.28 [54-63 
-244-.28 154-63 
26 -.293154-63 
.28 —.293/54-63 


30 [54-63 
30 154-63 
351 60 
301 53} 
351 60 
35 | 60 
35] 60 
35} 60 
'323154-63 


.273-.323|54-63 
-27}-.323|54-63 
.275-.38235|54-63 


.380 -.35 [54-63 
.380 -.38 54 
80 -.38 54 
39 -.38 54 


in some localities line maintenance work is performed by employees 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS ia eel ay IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(d) Electric Street Railways—Continued 


Nore.—Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. 











Conductors and Motormen Shop and Trackmen 
fa Linemen$ Barn Electricianst and 
Wages* per hour Men Labourers 
Locality a ——— | | 
One Two Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
man man per per per per per per per per 
7 cars cars hour |week| hour |week} hour j|week| hour | week 
$ :) $ $ $ 3 
QueEsEc—Conc. 
Levis— 
TOLOewecscckeaderl|.) <AOUR be Sayeed .38 60 | .30 -.50 60 35 60 3 60 
TO2GM ee cc eh eed MP AOD ARE Oro 2 33 55 | .380 -.50 55 42 55 | .283-.30 55 
1920 i octecteasl ih) | AONB A. ws 2523 35 55 | .382 -.53 55 .50 55 .30 55 
1OSOMMe cies hn COOMA wee oc: 230 55 | .80 -.52 55 49 55 30 55 
TOSA sc he cduetlhat DARI Mtte cess oe 45 | .30 -.52 50 .50 50 .30 45 
NOGUes Soa eccvsveasityh | sOOsl Dida cdcsas .o3 50} .25 -.50 50 .48 50 27 45 
TOSSRMEE tartan cick cee slaty eel) ok ae tole toe ose 30 40 | .25 -.45 45 45 45 25 36 
VOSA Acute eee |. aed ttdonecess 30 40 | .25 -.45 45 45 45 20 36 
NOS ee castorate | ela wadvagcess .25 -.35 40 | .25 -.45 45 45 45 25 40 
OS Gary ss crs ies sees guaicbes ang LOEW edeanc sis .25 -.35 40 25 -.45 45 45 45 25 40 
193 ES ous sis oete waietetts 32D) —V2 Tale dene 3. .31 -.47 45 | .25 -.40 45 .48 45 +25 40 
AQOSE rete) tei ee seats we SA iene | ar 8 Sens MOD as .35 —.48 45 | .25 -.47 45 50 45 | .25 -.27 45 
DOS ORE er Boes «0a tiger ceuls ae Boel Im & Seieegetees Mg 0 Sst .35 —.48 45 | .25 -.46 50 50 50 | .25 -.30 45 
1O4Q Wier ea Le oer set, Bed ea BO hae eee so ele as oe .40 -.49 45 | .30 -.50 50 55 50 | .25 -.30 45 
Montreal— 
DO ZONE or cafe saraihrarege.e'e ele called apoissaiate ort OO a eee OOM | ope tn ercres Me eree OMI Ret ieee av, Pilts. SebetIel | ah sce-evetere Dla. ae acai idee orecaiore ome ewes 
TOQG ee oe oc ach ee ode as 51 44 -,51 60 | .31 -.58 |50-70 | .51 -.63 50 35 60 
DO tree aiesk aie! cn-crpue exeyelsenm F Ol 44 -.51 60 | .381 -.53 |50-70 | .51 -.61 50 235 60 
TOSOMMEe ch ens ame ct clan (Oo .55 .48 -.55 60 | .38 — 62 150-70 | .55 ~.65 50 85 54 
TOS IMME Sans clot vewas ate oe (b) . 55 .61 -.55 48 | .88 -.62 |45-65 | .55 -.65 45 35 48 
NOG 2M ts. chime a eke oe (b) 55 .51 -.55 40 | .88 -.62 /45-62 | .55 -.65 45 .30 48 
NOS BOE orate ict atamies cleans (bo). 51 47 -.51 48 34 -.58 40 51 -.61 40 Jol 48 
TORS Solon oavetioee' ss eee (b) 51 47 -.51 40 | .384 -.58 40 | .51 -.61 40 oi 48 
AOS GME Sates we oe Sere: (b) 51 47 -.51 40 | .30 -.58 40 | .51 -.61 40 31 48 
TGGGMire scare cate eee tie ss (bd) 51 .47 -.51 |40-48 | .380 -.58 40 | .51 -.61 40 Jol 48 
LOOM asics eee erates (b) . 55 .53 -.57 |40-48 | .34 -.62 40 | .55 -.65 40 35 48 
TOSS hvee Melee s hoee eles elelstets (oO): .55 .53 -.57 48 | .38 ~.62 40 | .55 -.65 40 .385 48 
TOS 9 ethics «sks ok eth es (b) Ais) .53 —.57 48 | .388 ~-.62 40 | .55 -.65 40 385 48 
TOL OR ec ct ee cote (b) .60 .58 -.62 48 | .39 -.68 45 | .62 -.68 45 | .35 -.40 48 
Hull— 
OZOM eee Saticeasiety ace ase shtieneslty amt ste ae 48 .45- .51 54 | .41- .50 54] .41- .48 54 40 54 
ODOM a sseras sist suste oops eae 45 .45 -.51 54 41 -.46 54 | .43 -.50 64 40 54 
TOZORMe ot coc tet seis oho 45 .45 -.48 54 | .41 -.46 54 | .43 -.52 54 .40 54 
TOS OMT Se ose tyate ecsssists ce 45, .45 -.48 54 | .41 -.46 54 | .43 -.52 54 40 54 
OSes sgt 0.5.8 cress ererets exe 45 .45 -.48 54 41 -.46 54 | .43 -.52 54 .40 54 
TO SOREN ces tot com anise ac .40 .404-.43 54 | .87 -.414] 48] .389 -.47 48 36 54 
GSB Smee ooh cet caus a 187 40 54 | .85 -.884] 48 | .387 -.44 48 84 54 
OB ames mk tise carte (otcag ts and 37 .40 54 | .85 -.384] 48 | .387 -.44 48 34 54 
POSS ea seit cccehrenl| GP gum ok Ub iiets srare's oft A473} 48 | .84 -.46 48 | .387 -.44 48 34 48 
LOS GMM mech clee s c6 sseis susie sncal Belin go onlisuereto-crert ce a ATS 48 | .34 -.46 48 | .87 -.44 48 04 48 
TEE > RRS ges ROA Se HO gel br Nias Bienen 474} 48 | .84 -.46 48 | .87 -.44 48 34 48 
TOOStM ce ieee cet cele mm oe Uatcatacle ress esos AT 48 | .34 -.46 48 | .87 -.44 48 84 48 
EERO) = ett Re RA aber Babs Lat Og MB. Ge ek Ribera 43 48 | .37 -.49 48 | .40 -.47 48 By 48 
TOMO ME Re eect oe ce een eee acl osn ee feat 43 48 | .387 -.49 48 | .40 -.47 48 187 48 
ONTARIO 
Ottawa— 
1920 Riso. co mek cei oct eed ct oan oe 55 54 54 | .42 -.60 54 | .55 -.574| 54 48 54 
TOGA irare ates aioe ages elo teas .50 48 ~.52 54 39 -.55 54 50 -.60 54 | .44 -.46 54 
TODO Rite isis sa: snieit Sourec otoiens .50 48 -.52 54 39 -.58 54 44 -,69 54 | .44 -.48 54 
190 Met cscs cee upe a ccbee .50 45 -.52 54 | .89 -.58 54 | .40 -.60 54 | .388 -.48 54 
OSes ats ine oi ogege: veke ex 49 51 -.53 48 393-.59 48 | .403-.61 48 384-.49 48 
LOS 2M Meets vccsia'sAuste sgepeco eats ana : 49 51 -.53 48 | .35 -.59 48 | .393-.61 48 | .35 -.49 48 
DO BBM ers aii ieis ak aqeqe ese ehe ge ROS cpovols ai cae sas 51 -.53 48 35 -.59 49 | .353-.61 48 | .85 -.49 48 
GS Se emme e's ess shale Sisvekt ake OAT cevstoraiegere tos 51 -.53 48 35 —.59 48 | .854-.61 48 | .35 ~.445 48 
TOROS «calc s hicusae «8 oho age (OMIAD AT | arts crossings: 51 -.53 48 | .85 -.59 48 | .354-.61 48 | .35 ~.447 48 
TOSGMR Ni sterner Soee cociets che (ORDA each ce ie 51 -.53 48 | .35 -.59 48 | .35 -.61 48 | .35 ~ 443 48 
TGOUBs re cisies wie oticre sipie ofoimye (DDS E ele cere ote 51 -.53 48 | .35 -.59 48 | .45 -.61 48 | .35 ~ 449 48 
TOSBRMs sais. cise eisin'e 61s reierete (OURS AE learnt 51 -.53 48 | .35 -.59 48 | .45 -.61 48 | .85 -.443| 48 
19S OE oe isiies « wieveie-e Ras eters (BROS kone scarce 51 -.53 48 | .3863-.59 48 | .45 ~.61 48 | .383-.443] 48 
1940...... Pere siee ties a Nee (DD SE4SIN 6 cece ote 51 -.53 48 | .394-.59 48 | .45 -.56 48 | .40 -.444) 48 








(b) Rate applies also to bus operators. 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


Locality 


OntTaR10—Con. 


Sn sane 


(c) Per month. 


Continued 
(d) Electric Street Bailways—Continued 


Note.—Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. 








Trackmen 
and 
Labourers 


Conductors and Motormen Shop and 
— Linemen§ Barn Electricians t 
Wages* per hour Ment 
——______.—_——_|Hours — a | a 
One Two per Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours|] Wages |Hours 
man man week per per per per per per 
cars cars hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ 
SOOM te aite cepa 60 | (c)90.00 60 38 -—.44 60 44 60 
SAO eset, aero: 66 38 -.50 OGsi sch a sealers 


(c)90.00-} 60 





per per 

hour week 
$ 

32 60 

30 60 


(d) Deduction from earnings: 10 per cent in 1932 and 1933; 15 per cent in 1934; 10 per cent in 1935 and 1936; starting Feb. 1, 
1937, rates of reduction reduced by 1 per cent every two months (Oct. 1 1938, full wages again). 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF SE EOUr IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 
ontinue 


(d) Electric Street Railways— Continued 
Note.—Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. 








Locality Hours 
One Two per 
man man week 
cars cars 
$ $ 
Onrtario—Con, 
Ramilton— 
ALO PAN: MaRS REOS AIS Raoen: oe (Smmerere cat aie Pon) BT 
NL). sere iaaca th Cake ah (ORR Parte .48 154-57 
HOD ener ele Rm c/a sce here c oceans 52 54 
LOND. pes Segetices areas eae BY Ai 54 
DOS Teper has Geen Wels cee € 67 152 54 
AOS gee eee cc. a we eee 54 49 48 
OER door aigeetaiia Hoist es CD40 Rice ds ees 40 
Se Seated aaowe crerondciet fs SBAB I. Steere: 40 
O35 Res Ree Oe ee ae "Dab dee caha 40 
19SGre Stee 8 oe fe ee ae ah) eee eb ii 44 
TOS eet ee eteae he PA es Se 8 Htsh dl Ae Heat 44 
Eile aenseencacieicicad Sapeccea RS SDSS aces eens 44 
GUE LUS aeeteechchcwcickcen Be scue ihe SDS eee s het 44 
140M es 7 fee AOS 8 8 F510) ase a ee 44 
Brantford— 
SRO UE 3 Ac cerca Chi ke erik | Eee he fs .50 54 
TOD6 TEMS oc. ee Cakes LOOM Ne... aera le, 54 
ODO er ccrays ok aoe eters SOE Aas Saree 50 
OB): 90 RAR SS SBOE ee ALOE He poe tea rae 50 
19S bee Meret 2st eee st 2am SHOR 2 ee 50 
10825. SRS Eh Shek. 1 DOD ee da Be vrs 50 
LOSS ae Sas Ot, SERS, 60 3) PADS It ek <a a 2 463 
TOSS Sena ames Saree vt bake Pane he ere re 463 
19SD eee eee Geena ADE ee ee Le 463 
HOSG 9 ees ee ake ss be oie eae ae 462 
T0374 wees Sen See ate ASM oo eee 463 
TOSS Ss ees eeee ds weet ona ACB ot SEU oe 48 
1O39@ felt ae bP os a LESS EALERTS 524 
19405 sat cca BR he fe )so0F S58 Aha 523 
Kitchener— 
19202 SAP BRe Asaeiesdisteccseseeee 45 632 
HOQ0M Aten ie de rec seiscbeancasseee 45 70 
QO OMe eas As ostun So hen cere ois 45 70 
HOB Qies scans lass ics 45 45 60 
LS RNG, Bic eunieies-oricla lett gat arb 45 45 60 
TRA, Be Senet ae Oe, ca a 45 45 60 
MOSS Mee sc ccide Meco toe 45 45 60 
OSA (fer sae cate She 45 45 58 
ERS CB oi nero tee Cee tee 45 45 58 
TOS GE jee sos set tee 45 45 58 
JBI Se ere Sie BAnC aes neta fete 45 .45 {58-60 
HOSS 3. se cc a OP 45 .45 158-60 
fOSO RT eset or be ee ca 45 .45 158-60 
TORS Wess 225, a AE Ewe (b).45 58 
London— 
JOYA lady a oe 3 lg 48 552 
TODO R er She Sareea eee ee han ss oe .48 55 
POOR MOA ahs ts See ten eae 53 .48 55 
UCB) Ae eee are Saeko (b).55 .50 55 
POSL: 2 eases tae Sea (ODDO ies ee on es 55 
URW ied ole Chemenneh, ieearent a (aks ete eae eee ae 54 
OSS Wee: cane oe ie.. (WO) eC SSN eres A oer 54 
POS49: Bracco sk eet teen KOs sada... ok Bae 54 
TQ3D92 Resse Boss Aces eee CO) ABMs Sob RAS 54 
T9362: Oeste ies be eh (Oyo ior eae 54 
TOS 72. 08s Fe BE UEP cts (0) Ah ak BI 54 
TOSS Eee Ts, FR eer FO) cA Tal och eee: 54 
OS Qt ere sr esi ck acee ees QOS VG ee San 54 
TOLOI es x: 3.04 4 see eee oe (0) 508 Pees See 54 
Windsor— 
TOQOMP ES aT hess: Lee eh el ec e ok 55 63 
AOOGIE > Mek: SERS Se 60 63 
1920) Sh TRS ei eee (b).62 62 57 
1930: sc5 ccs eee (b).62 62 57 
19ST essa) SRS (b).56 56 57 
TQS nc ees (b).53 88 554 
OS 3 oe reece cisienree erent (b).53 Himvlasacean 
19847 NE eS Ce Cee (b).53 53 51 
1035; se eee? ee ee (b).53 53 51 
T9363 OS ASS eee (b).53 58 51 
103875728 ee ee ee (b).60 .60 51 
19383. Sh. eS, eee (b).60 .60 51 
19389). ee ee eee (e)s639| 3 ee 57 
LY Ui Nettie eta RE aera SAP (le): CSS aes coe 57 


(e) Bus operation only. 


Conductors and Motormen 


Wages* per hour 





(f) Deduction from earnings 5 and 73 per cent. 


Linemen§ 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour | week 

$ 
50 -.66 55 
50 —.66 50 
40 -.73 44 
40 -.73 44 
40 -.73 44 
40 -.65 44 
40 -.65 45 
42 -.65 45 
42 -.65 45 
50 -.69 |45-54 
50 -.69 {45-54 
50 -.69 |45-54 
56 -—.69 |45-54 
57 -.71 {48-54 
45 54 
.50 54 
.50 54 
50 54 
.60 54 
.60 54 
.50 48 
.50 48 
.50 48 
.504| 48 
£03 48 
53 48 
53 48 
65 —.723| 54 
65 -.724 54 
65 -.724 54 
70 —. 724 54 
70 -.724] 54 
70 -.724| 54 
70 -.722| 54 
70 -.723] 54 
70 -.724| 54 
70 -—.723| 54 
70 -.723| 54 
70 -.723} 54 
70 -.723| 54 
70 -.724| 54 
43 ~.49 60 
45 -.60 60 
45 -.60 |50-54 
40 -.65 |50-54 
52 -.65 473 
47 —.63 443 
47 -.63 44h 
50 -.63 442 
50 -.63 442 
50 -.63 442 
47 -.65 444 
52-65 | 444 
52-65] 442 
52 -.65 fat 
60 -.70 54 
60 -.70 54 
62 -.70 54 
60 -.70 54 
62 -.70 54 
.60 54 
.60 44 
.60 44 
.60 44 
.60 -.70 44 
.70 -.80 +4 
.70 -.80 44 


Wages 
per 
hour 


ATL _BT74 
‘474-573 
(491-573 


.80 —.54 
.41 -.59 
45 -.59 
.45 —.59 
.45 -.59 
.45 -,59 
.45 -.50 
.45 -.60 


Hours 
per 
week 





Electricianst 


Wages ,Hours 
per per 
hour | week 

$ 
58 55 
58 55 
58 55 
58 55 
.58 48 
55 48 
55 48 
05 48 
55 48 
.59 48 
59 48 
59 48 
59 48 
61 48 
56 54 
61 54 
61 54 
61 54 
61 54 
.66 54 
60 48 
60 48 
.60 48 
603 48 
.633| 48 
.633| 48 
.634| 48 
45 60 
50 60 
.50 60 
.50 60 
50 60 
50 60 
.50 54 
.50 54 
.50 54 
.50 54 
.50 54 
.50 54 
.50 54 
60 55 
423-51 60 
.60 50 

.50 -.60 50 

.47 -.60 50 

.57 —.60 473 

.57 -.60 444 

.65 -.60 445 

.55- .60 447 

55 -.60 443 

55 -.60 443 

57 -.62 442 

57 -.62 44; 

57 —.62 444 

57 -.62 442 

65 54 

50 -.623| 54 

55 —.65 54 

.60 -.675 54 

.624-.673| 54 

.594—-.63 48 

.544-.64 40 

.543-.612; 40 

.50 -.612} 48 

55 -—.70 48 

50 -.70 48 

65 -.70 48 


Bless cv ee sesforseeetse sone senvoe refs * #2 eofreoveseresofr zene ris esoveseersfossree 


Trackmen 
and 
Labourers 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour week 
$ 
45 60 
45 54 
49 55 
49 55 
49 48 
46 48 
46 54 
46 54 
46 54 
.50 54 
.50 54 
.50 54 
50 54 
52 54 
42 54 
45 54 
45 50 
45 50 
45 50 
45 50 
45 45 
45 45 
45 45 
454) 45 
48 45 
48 45 
48 48 
.423| 60 
.40 60 
40 60 
.40 60 
40 60 
40 60 
.40 48 
40 48 
.40 48 
40 48 
.40 48 
403 wees 
.40 54 
45 55 
.36 —.46 60 
.385 -.45 50 
.40 -—.45 50 
.40 -.45 54 
.40 -.45 474 
45 444 
45 444 
45 442 
45 442 
.40 -.46 444 
47 444 
47 444 
.40 444 
.483| 444 
45 54 
.40 60 
.40 -.50 54 
.40 -.50 54 
.40 -.50 54 
.40 -.48 50 
4231 44 
423 44 
.50 44 
50 44 
55 44 
200 48 


oe 
eta te Stes later Leta eta te rik terete vale oe o)| 616 ceva ese 6 Cate ee OE Le PB OS8 te OR) S29 86 \e Rieip es) eee Sie 


eos 
MUhelaTesr ater a wCRbe NENG LE emio tele eee wos oF 88s Cee LR She oe, 8.8 we) Gaels «eet Be ewe Oe ee RRS 
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TABLE I.—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


Continued 


(d) Electric Street Rallways—Continued 


Norz.—Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. 





Conductors and Motormen 


Wages* per hour 








Locality Hours 
One Two per 
man man week 
cars cars 
$ $ 
Ontarto—Con. 
Sault Ste. Marie— 
AQ QO NESE, «acc ic che Moe ore eel leateis wn 0 ee 50 owe 
NO ZG: Leiisre.s cto.s che Mtluierester — 
O20 ads sey eiieoaee 60-66 
LOSO Sra otis cc cheettoso ute | ap 
OST ER oe cicians oh Siternathed 
10S 2 Ati. costo ct Mes ogee 60 
MOSSE Bhs srcacs cp men Oaee 60 
MOSS Pic bse tees cae 60 
OSD celebs, css ocho Moe oa eee 60 
NOSES Sis ico sate cded 60 
LOSER cick eR ole ea 60 
VOSS aR. chee caries sci ais 60 
UBL ONES eeteegerh, Woh See. 60 
DOZOME hs dcauiwlile Maen oan 60 
Port Arthur— 
ODO RES. ce .cora es ctoratelere Sree Ma lece cicle most 65 60 
LODO trae cie wrsis sintetels ogee OTE .50 54 
O20 CRA aan cae sae .62 .044 54 
a bes Weeneeeren 7 See eh eat F 
1032 lien wav. che Alene MPO TG CO esOreD! by. 54 
MORSE Reh. bd bck Gene gee miYEs .50 48 
10346 tS... oe ae Ree ee olf .50 48 
OSD ER bee acon och easter 574 .50 48 
OSG kta co airoaieee .574 .50 48 
LOS Eee sioebaonven eines .574 50 48 
LOSS eas teh chen cee sae .62 543 re 
1930 ORR cstioah eee a Bee OQ eo ei ios 
OS O MOE. 3 cas «cee 6 + tale G2 ts BARR she 48 
Fort William— 
19204 ai. nc ete es aeilaee eee .55 583 
HOQG FP a ias.a ss de eek aoe .574 50 ae 
192 OE BG sa. e cute eae NOQMiars eRe: 515 463 
TO SO Re Gly) < sisi Peron bee PO Bidhte, sk Reh exer 514-63 
OST RiGee <i ncicc Hea eee MOQRIie ce OMe aes 514-63 
1932 BBs To ots 521-63 
re eee it eae (Oh baa... “63 
1G BAe Rice sou cae es Oe Ae lcci el re 40-49 
OSS GA oncids pe oe oe NOME eis eaveehcere 40-49 
TOSCO Rac es oleae eee ee HY cal paces omens 40-49 
LOT Me acca Crome oer! NOOM clare cece 40-49 
LOSS Reni ce Ack ce aee BG Qe te. So, cise 40-49 
1939 ios, Ah. dob oo tnd Aap) || pelea ter: Area 40-49 
LOA ORR: wei ack ees. koe SO QMTE Peas ABest & 49 
MANITOBA 
Winnipeg— 
O20 SB acca oe 7 ch AA ane. ae .60 50 
1OQG Ae Pde oc ean ae 624 Gy 50 
NEPA er ee | ae Oe ae 654 .60 48 
OS O fe pies see Aes cee .654 .60 48 
OS ee. 2 Ree ee 654 .60 |42-48 
OSD A eee: Ck oc Sees (h Tae (h sea ee ae 
OSS Sethe ikke cee ae Re A 4 2 
LUE ca ea Of urbe ae ead .56 51 42 
LOB Dae. Ske Sk Bae rae .56 51 42 
1936 Bs vin2% Botte cre Lett .57 .52 42 
IRE Gl Fe cee he, .57 52 42 
10384, Seca. PR. dP oR 605 1505, 42 
1939 ).08 2-98. both. tee 604 .554) 42 
10403: Fee... coheed .614 .564) 42 


Linemen§ 
Wages |Hours 
per per 

hour week 

$ 
7 tr in 
1-. 4 

63 -.88 44 
57 -.88 44 
.57 -.88 44 
.514-.794| 44 
.57 —.793| 44 
57 -.794| 44 
73 -—.794 44 
73 -—.794 44 
73 -.794 44 
81 -.88 44 
81 -.88 44 
81 -.88 44 
.70 49 

72 -.77 44 
75 -.88 44 
75 -.88 44 
75 -.88 44 
723-82 44 
55 -.794| 48 
55 -.794 4§ 
55 -.791| 48 
55 = 7041 44 
574-.82 44. 
.81 -.88 44 
81 -.88 44 
.60 -.944| 44 
.52 -.91 44 
.52 -.944| 44 
.52 -.944 44 
02 —.944 44 
484-88 44 


44 — 803144 48 
44 — 8044448 
44 —80$|44-48 
.45 -.86 |44-48 
45 —.86 [44-48 
.473-.89 144-48 
479~ 903] 44 
.483-.904| 44 


(k) In summer 59 cents—one man cars: 54 cents per hour—two-man cars, 42-hour week. 


Shop and 
Barn Electricianst 
Ment 
Wages |Hours}| Wages |Hours 
per per per per 
hour | week hour | week 
$ $ 
45 —.48 |...... .55 60 
88 —.45 66 45 66 
288 -—.45 66 45 77 
.38 —.45 66 45 ad 
.80 -.45 |77-91 45 77 
.82- .48 |70-91 45 70 
.82- .45 170-91 45 70 
.82-. 45 |70-91 45 70 
.82- .45 165-91 45 65 
.32- .45 165-91 45 65 
.o2- .45 165-91 45 65 
.35 -.50 165-91 .50 65 
.35 -.50 165-91 .50 65 
.35- .50 165-91 .50 65 
52 -.65 4931 (c )132.00 493 
45 -.62 493 160.00 494 
50 -.65 494} 168.00 494 
50 ~—.65 493 168.00 493 
.50 -.65 492 168.00 494 
.455-.61 492 155.80 494 
.4535-.61 44 155.80 44 
453-.61 44 155.80 44 
.454-.61 44 155.80 44 
454-.61 44 155.80 44 
.452-.61 44 155.80 44 
.57 -.65 BAP eee arckte Monee tame 
57 -.65 ya coca ont (neces 
50 -.65 y Ue he eames MA eee 
.50 49 |1(c)148.00 63 
.45- .62 |49-60 148.00 49 
.45 -.65 149-60 160.00 49 
45 -.65 |49-60 160.00 49 
45 -.65 |54-60 160.00 60 
55 -.61 |54-60 160.00 60 
.51 -.61 48 148.00 48 
.51 -.61 48 148.00 48 
51 -.61 48 148.00 48 
51 -.61 48 148.00 44 
.534-.633 48 154.00 44 
.50 -.65 48 160.00 44 
.50 -.75 48 160.00 44 
.55- .75 48 160.00 44 
44 -.75 48 | .75 -—.80 |44-48 
44 -.77 40 | .60 -.77 40 
429-.75 44] .61 -.75 44 
424-75 44 | .61 -.75 44 
AQk— 75 42 | .61 -.75 42 
.40- .70 |89-44 | .57 -.70 |39-42 
.384-.64 {39-44 | .52 -.64 |39-42 
384-.64 |40-44 | .52 -.64 |40-42 
38%4-.64 |44-48 | .52 —.64 |44-48 
395-.65 |44-48 | .53 -.65 144-48 
394-.65 |44-48 | .53 -.65 144-48 
42 -.69 144-48 | .564-.69 |44-48 
42 ~.69 |44-48 | .564-.69 |44-48 
43 -.70 |44-48 | .574-.70 144-48 


—— | | | | | | | SS | | SS | 


Trackmen 
and 
Labourers 
Wages |Hours 
per per 
hour {| week 
$ 
.40 48 
.40 48 
.40 48 
.40 48 
.40 48 
.o74| = 54 
.874| 54 
.873| 54 
.874| 54 
O74} 54 
.50 494 
.42 -.47 493 
.42 -.49 494 
.42 -.49 ao 
.42 -—.49 49; 
.40 -.45 493 
.40 -.55 44 
.40 -.45 44 
.40 -.45 44 
47 44 
.40 -.47 44 
.42 -.49 44 
.42 -.51 44 
.42 -.51 44 
.50 50 
.42 -.47 49 
49 49 
49 49 
49 49 
4G 49 
47 48 
AT 44 
47 44 
47 44 
.49 44 
49 44 
49 44 
49 44 
44 48 
35 -.44 44 
85 -.45 44 
35 -,45 44 
35 -.45 44 
404 44 
884! = 44 
.884| 44 
.884| = 48 
884-394] 48 
383-.394} 48 
1874-42 48 
42 48 
43 48 
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TABLE L—RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


Continued 
(d) Electric Street Railways—Continued 


Norz.—Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. 








(k) No two-men cars in operatio 


mn in Regina since 1921; in Calgary very few. 


Conductors and Motormen : Shop and Trackmen 

Sere Rn SSS ay 3 z Linemen§ Ment Electricianst i. and 
ages" per nour Men abourers 

Locality —_—______-———_| Hours 
One Two per | Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages ,;Hours| Wages ,Hours 
man man week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour | week hour | week hour | week hour | week 
$ 3 $ 3 $ $ 
SASKATCHEWAN 
Regina (k )— 

PA Rca Res ed Pee ee 55 BAA ee eee ee ae ae 48 -.67 54 65 54 52 54 
LORAIN Ae cp A a ah aa ee .65 55 54 |(c)190.00 |...... 48 -.75 54 70 54 | .45 -.48 54 
MO2O Fh ters scious calsea aes 67 57 54 195200 Rao ea. .50 -.80 54 15 54] .45 -.48 54 
TOSOF reer etna e .67 57 54 195.00 |...... .45 ~.80 54 15 54 | .45 -.48 54 
MOST Teer a es ce keoweke 67 57 54 195.00 |...... .45 -.80 54 75 54 | .45 -.48 54 
NOS OR Mee tonsa a 684 684, 48 195.00 |...... .45 —.80 48 75 48 | .45 -.48 48 
HORS PRON cloesessee2 554 454} 48 TATSOLS S828. 0 .40 -.61 48 584} 48 | .40 -.45 48 
LOSE RRR ee ncanens 554 454] 48 TAG TR ee sais 40 -.61 48 .683} 48} .40 -.45 48 
LOSS aaa. doesent 554 .454| 48 141-9 1a eee .40 -.61 48 584] 48 | .40 -.45 48 
TOSG Weta flats 3 654 454] 48 GAL COTS tree .40 -.61 48 .584| 48] .40 -.45 48 
OS TEE erat tre civil Soa ee 624 524 48 152 50S che 474-654 48 .654 48 474-524 48 
MOSS ee eee hotter vita 624 523/48 THQEOR PAS OS. 474-.654| 48 .653] 48 | .474-.524; 48 
LOS Oe ts chien cticcensiaca 64 54 48 175 OORT. 50 -.654 48 .70 48 49 -—.54 48 
OS O acc Be a claeteeceeaz 64 54 48 L75 005 [ees 50 -.68 48 70 48 | .49 -.54 48 

Saskatoon— 
ODM peti ae ch die wie es deedeuspeee oh Osean 60 54 91 Be b24— 784) 64 |. ek. 54 423) 60 
G3 Tite es Reape, FaleRvaparey As SHO Wctereie as aioe 48 883] 48 | .514-.724| 48 J.......... 48 | .424-.494| 60 
ODO aiierats store odes esis 6 te DOS Hitters: Ae cies 48 .92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-54 ]..........]...... 45 —.494 60 
NOSO Ree okie = shite es tet LOST anid Seat 48 92 48 | .60 -.80 |48-54 |.......... 48 | .45 -.4941 60 
AOS Lets oc cs ehtoetetennes GSHliee a. ee oes 48 92 48 | .60 -—.80 |48-54 ].......... 48 45 -.494 60 
1932 Qi) oc ccnioaete ass HOSE tus &. sete 48 92 48 | .560 —.80 |48-54 |.......... 48 | .45 -.494) 51 
MOBS UL jemers aa... bts SOR wala ae heres 48 92 48 |} .50 -.80 148-54 824 48 45 —,494 48 
MOST (Leet carne certo eke: G84! ama. sees 48 92 48 | .50 —.80 |48-59 823! 48 | .45 -.494| 48 
MOBS Dees oe cain cbieectiaee O84 ca oc see 48 92 48 ] .50 -.80 |48-59 824 48 45 -—,474 48 
SCY.) 5c Ghee Sore . eee eae 48 92 48 | .50 -.80 48 824, 48 | .45-.474) 48 

HOSTAL Jem crv ac cs eistttee ahs « OSB aie ts te sis 48 92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-54 824 48 45 -.474 48 
LOSS (pee misrs ars cabterehtee te « OSE ee secre care 48 92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-54 824 48 45 -.474 48 
TOSO (ee ces kitten: ROSH sors cts ste cictg 48 92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-54 824 48 45 -—.474 48 
DOAQ UL ee ae. Natabi tater dcd SOSEorerct.. Peas 48 92 48 | .50 -.80 |48-54 824 48 45 -.474 48 

ALBERTA 
Calgary (k )J— 

IO VLOS Be ich eR Aah Ams 8 724 .674| 48 .874| 48] .60 ~.90 48 .874| 48 .60 48 
1020 Brennen oR Aare eben 654 604 48 | .624-—.843 44 §24-.85 44) 84 -90 44 | 525-574 48 
OD Se Sere cers teeiere. orca 10 .65 48 | .67 -.944 44 54 -.90 44 .95 44) 54 -.574 48 
HOS OUR Amaia bce ics ahs 8 10 65 48 67 -—.943 441 54 -.90 44 95 44 | .54 -.574 48 
MUESTRA Sei ee ie Ba Rae Fa 70 65 36 67 -—.943 36 | .54 -.90 136-38 80 —.95 136-88 | .54 -.57$ 48 
NQG2 Caraiiticaee | cbt. ont. 70 65 44 67 -.944 36 | .54 -.85 [30-36 80 -.95 130-36 | .54 -.574/386-44 
JOH CT i) oN icc SS Seer Pe 70 65 44 67 -—.943 40 | .54 -.85 40 80 -.95 40 | .54 -.574 40 
TOBA Hei eee As tote oleste S 70 65 44 67 —.944 40 | .54 -.85 |40-44 80 -.95 40 | .54 -.574)40-44 
POSSGI occ coh domets ood 70 65 44 67 -.944 40 | .64 -.85 |40-44 80 -.95 40 | .54 —.574/40-44 
OSG (TIES oe ck: dokelearee 70 .65 44 67 -.944 40 | .54 -.85 |40-44 80 -.95 40 | .54 -—.574/40-44 
1037 (eee nek pees ae 10 65 44 67 .-944 40 | .54 -.85 |40-44 80 -—.95 40 | .54 -.574|40-44 
TORY (oy Wea ee tetaete Ae .10 .65 44 67 -.944 40 | .54 -.85 140-44 80 -.95 40 | .54 -.574140-44 
LABOR 9 3,8 +, ae a ee a 10 65 44 67 -—.944 40 | .54 -.85 |40-44 80 -.95 40 | .54 -.574/40-44 
NOLO Beh Reins chee eve ere REO" cstrcds. to ace. 44 67 -.944 40; .54 -.85 |40-44 80 -.95 40 | .64 -—.574|40-44 

Edmonton— 

TEVA gph RRS ran aera Se .68 .68 54 88 44 | .60 -.90 44 .88 44] .60 -.623| 44 
LODGE ees a haveccte aretetcctte BGOaletede eee s 54 82 44 | .50 -.76 44 82 441 .50 -.52 44 
TO hs reo ster Mate seni etels Rl ernest 48 .85 44 | .55 -.95 |44-48 87 44 .65 44 
1080 ee hn cccertrd nels iL al eh eee: 48 89 44} 50 -.95 44 89 44 | .50 -.52 44 
HOS 171i) Beene ss chee ctor Sl Oe sprees 48 .89 441 52 -.95 44 .89 44] .50 -.54 44 
932 Gu eeotigmavsh ote sate Bit Mercere een 48 82 40 | .50 -.873)40-44 82 40 48 -.52 44 
ROB GY CSU) 5 ES, Si toes Cres Oe ODE ie dark otek 48 82 42} .50 -.83 42 82 42 48 -.52 42 
NOSAGG AS os cecub. cccwnede GOR ro ae cick 48 82 42 | .50 -.83 42 82 42 48 -.52 42 
OSD (C8 JM rscetecatover cress slottte GAS tr teva 48 .794| 46] .50 -.793| 44 .784| 44 | .48 -.52 44 

OS GARR Goes ok cere a cee OAR ee heats 48 .794| 461 .50 —.794) 44 .784| 44] .48 -.52 44 
HEY Bor Ss Be aya Ps CSF eae 48 .794| 461 .62 -.793| 44 .784| 44 | .50 -.53 44 
1 Oo eae le ICR SW aaa BA ORS SEC OTN keae eelans 48 82 44 52 -.82 44 82 44 50 -.54 44 
JOS OREO RN ers rae: & Bitch liaise peermae 48 863 44] .53 -.84 44 864] 44] .50 -.55 44 
1940 Ree ee, ear. § GOR, eee 48 88 441 54 -.86 44 .88 44 | .52 -.56 44 


(1) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 5 per cent and up; in 1933, 6 per cent and up; in 1934, 1935, 1936, 4 per cent and up; in 
1937, 1938 and 1939, 3-3 per cent and up. On Jan. 1, 1940, 2 cents per hour increase to motormen, after deductions made. 
(m) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 per cent; in 1933, 1934 and 1935, 10 per cent; in 1936, 7 per cent; in 1937, 5 per cent; 


in 1938, up to 3 per cent. y P 
(n) Deduction from earnings: in 1932, 4 to 8 per cent and up; in 1933 and 1934, 4 to 10 per cent; in 1935, 4 to 94 per cent. 


16764—4 
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TABLE I.—_RATES OF WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN VARIOUS TRADES IN CERTAIN CITIES— 


Concluded 


(d) Electric Street Railways—Concluded 


Nots.—Where a range appears, figures represent predominant rates. 

















Conductors and Motormen Shop and Trackmen 
——— Linemen§ Barn Electricianst and 
Wages* per hour Ment Labourers 
Locality —_--_--___—| Hours 
One Two per Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours} Wages |Hours 
man man week per per per per per per per per 
cars cars hour | week hour week hour week hour week 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
ALBERTA—Conc. 
Lethbridge— 
TOL 4 Meneses SOBRE eR ace Liss a ee PRG eae 0 ke slDoBbe aiteeeoe os oealeas oes 48 56 
19 D6 3%, ecgets witotererstgaee os ares A BSOiky cia eee 5O+|... de alae GSA=ECSA SHG... casa ole looms: soo 56 
1929 1 dete ascvakete ovate syatetele Ate 09 i ee es a O67} .).). eae ee 58 -.70 SGM hecs ars ccth tol eee Rig} 56 
1930 2 cee ccm oo aah oe cee EO Talis. deeeen oe 4s oo Soler Sele en 59 -.70 iy | ener aie crs c 50 -.55 54 
NOS] hep cata tee eee NG De lhc Sa mice a Balto: fe Geen eee B9 —278 |44-54ch.. 20... ete a es ee 50 -.55 54 
1932 Ktecclcsouteis cule aeons oe titi | Wee ce a i Rae ert | Mee vs 54 -.70 |44-54 |..........]...... 5 -.51 54 
O33: F cats hasan ob ates Reena CBO a eine sera. BA ke a ee 493-.643/44-63 |..........]....-- 414-.47 54 
MOSS. pactegs dase ah erase Ge NOOR ences Seer LF aR RG 4 ees 494— 643/44-63 |..........]...... 411-47 54 
1935.2 cee costes ates ae PRUE 0 de eee os EY, a Ce ee Neg, HS i at iy: Ol rn (re 424-48 54 
193.0.) os ee aks kia eee POOH ia iacc Se Sees lacs OAs 5 de SHORE ee .53 -.68 |44-54 |..........]..0... 44 -.50 4 
1937 Pier: cones deeyan x ee 35 RI te ee GY. i AE eS | (Ree 644—270) |44-B4el. . .. cs clen|scamok 45 -—.513|48-54 
1938) icc «ce Yekowie bara eae OCB sis Soe BAS) 3 Pe tare eels .563-.73 [44-54 |.......... [005 45 —.534/48-54 
19030. Mien sek ich erases aoe DU pont keas ey Bas Us Bas Secs ade SOOA NOOR! s OAM. cs .jeetoe [lo cca 47 —.534/48-54 
1940), hore capes seas: See Bgl keane B41. ss ie Sees ee LOO SROOS Ee WOSRIL <a s napctcts | acres 47 -.534/48-54 
BritisH CoLuMBIA 
Nelson— 
AQ20: Sica. aeeete eta oe Mee totsta naan (c)100.00 51 .69 44 fc) 75.00'|.....- 69 44 .56 54 
1906 Sock. \..ee cle eeee TOe ec eee 110-00 Da ches betes She aes LIQTOOR) S48 al capsountie tl Sens .50 48 
O29 eects auc: cohen asteteiel|o als cote a eee 120.00 ae Re rs KI ee 120.00 ASB. ciate cece Al.cs0 dave .50 48 
MOSO Prion a; «tates waif pons oral Sealine ete oer PPOROO 148-54 hs Fd: Aken View ced 120.00 Ait eater Gate A ls cae « .50 48 
13D Aik smn ede 2 Mees 6 cee T20R00) |AS=54 Finns, FE eee ececios 120.00 AR ale) saree acts Mise kee .50 48 
1939 sce occmeis conven eee cn aes US ROOU|ES=54 oy. Pees Se] cee 115.00 ASM. estes eestral ras ctcke -40 48 
TOSSA Ee) csstoie a von Coreen ioc ec een TOOKOO) [48=54.0). 0 aan cele s alee 100.00 ASM. nae See A courte .40 48 
NOSE Teed cctene « cb deg enalons cea NOOROO M4854 ble. le ae cals « eke 100.00 LY || See i ee ae 40 48 
AOSD Perce tics canis ishoaendcy Reem ionl cee ees W1OF00) (48-54 ihe cc. axe vse oc cieke s 110.00 AS BM csc icie sre a is Aissora 40 48 
1936). ecrrccacantels ti edel ec ote ee oe ies 110.00 DAS ot aches ceee 110.00 CiCy (I Siiaedirabe® 56. liar Sine .40 48 
Ko aye Se ag LO ange || eee A 2 120.00 Ba abo ote trates cee 120.00 Gy. Seana Sp | iboats .40 48 
NG BS ee carsnaher ater areiiehtoce sie ml rea se eee 120.00 Oy: 2a aes ere Peni 120.00 DAT aes Taner .50 48 
LES Ue RIN or saters an sorters o Se 120.00 Hi ol Ime Sate Eee 120.00 Ly} See, | (Sere .50 48 
OSD GA sat odd oral ae ovine ears 120.00 BY 2 ee ares ISS ch 120.00 DAG, cig S|. aes ms) 48 
Vancouver— 
A DAU Se etn: Serr ee S| 65 48 .873| 44 | .58 -.80 44 | .72 -.744| 44 60 44 
1926) Vato tt ante pee ee .68 62 48 | .69 -.94 44 | .45 -.74 |44-48 | .69 -.74 44] .44 -53 | 44-48 
1999 eae. Cee, eee kee .69 63 48 | .69 -.97 44 | .52 -.75 144-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .50 -.59 | 44-48 
TOSO Feat cel prea tine .69 63 48 | .69 -.97 44 | .52 -.75 144-48 | .70 -.75 44 | 50 -.59 | 44-48 
O81 PE cis bay Hee .69 63 48 | .69 -.97 48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .453-.59 | 44-48 
1932p ees. beast .69 63 48 | .69 -.97 32 | .52 -.75 144-48 70 -.75 44 50 -.59 | 44-48 
NOS3'(Dilae ecg Memon en 69 63 48 | .62 -.87+ 32 | .52 -.75 |44-48 70 -.75 44 50 -.59 | 44-48 
1934/77) etn ee oe ee 69 .63 48 | .62 —.874/382-48 | .52 -.75 [44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .453-.59 | 44-48 
AOSD (aiken paces see 69 .63 48 | .653-.92 |40-48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .50 -.54 44 
OB Oni ertshs creek Mier are .69 .63 48 | .683-.97 |40-48 | .52 -.75 144-48 | .70 -.75 44] 454-54 44 
ORG Dicotatiedied tee. Se Seas (b) .69 63 48 | .683-.97 |40-48 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .45 -.54 44 
OR al 5 i cate deeb Ui I (b) .69 63 48 | .684-.97 40 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .45 -.54 44 
NOS OF seers. aren een A Loto (b) .69 63 48 684-.97 40 | .52 -.75 |44+48 70 -.75 44] .453-.54 44 
TOAQE Meee heat: hee obs (b) .69 63 48 | .681-.97 40 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44] .454-54 44 
Victoria— 
20), aerate cc Sotety ih each 2 AR hats oh ote ee 65 48 .874| 44] .58 -.80 44 | .72 -.743 44 60 44 
HOD Toate nai 2 Sel (GSS! ert. eae. 52 | .69 -.94 44 | .51 -.74 |44-48 | .69 -.74 44 53 44 
1909 Weert et ae 4 COS Go ee 52 | .69 -.97 44 | .52 -.75 {44-48 | .70 -.75 44 54 44 
TISON bee Cee eae Das cal oie {COE tanec. . 52 | .69 -.97 44] .52 -.75 144-48 | .70 -.75 44 54 44 
AOS) hares aera. oe ked GOale ri taecey 52 | .69 -.97 44) .52 -.75 144-48 | .70 -.75 44 54 44 
O32. Woee cece oe oar kee eOORI Trariws. 52 | .69 .97 44 | .52 -.75 144-48 70 -.75 44 54 44 
OSS Reeistcceeee ce eete cers | ae ee 50 | .62 -.874| 44 | .493-.714144-48 | .663-.712] 44 514 44 
LOS4: Ae eons ates ae .653 Richa aE es 48 | .62 -.874 44 | .494-.714/44-48 664-.714 44 .513 44 
1O35) hoetecsmnet eee ae BO elie ketenes. 44 | 653-.92 44 | .504-.73$/44-48 | .684-.734| 44] .48 -.522 44 
1936. eetet ene ses 69 44 | .684-.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .494-.54 44 
1937 ie acc aenr Pete eee 69 44 | .684-.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44] .492- 54 44 
T9SSiRiertt cae eee ee .69 44 | .683-.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44} 494-54 44 
OBL, Sreeertseien ds A oat ats 69 44 | .684-.97 44 | .52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .493-.54 44 
1940: See aero 69 44 | .684-.97 44 | 52 -.75 |44-48 | .70 -.75 44 | .492-.54 |...... 





(p} Deduction from earnings: Dec. 1, 1932, also 1933, 1934, 5 per cent; 1935, 23 per cent. 
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TABLE I1.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR—CIVIC EMPLOYEES 








(a) Policemen 


— 


(Maximum per year) 


1939 


1940 


Hrs 


Wages | per 


wk. 


(b) Firemen* 


Locality 





1929 
Locality 
Wages 
Nova Scotia— $ 
HMaliiax cy... sete 1,400 
Sydney 1,380 
AQNETSE Boe cHiind. Hae Rae 1,092 
TErUurO SAL ower, ae erie 359 1,320 
Prince Fdward Island— 
G@harloctetowintr sc. as 1,080 
New Brunswick— 
Saint OM. arate ds gpg ocarege 1,440 
MEONGCEONign. Bat: ASG hasan 5 hk 1,500 
Hiredenictonuwr sini. aqeccc0 0 1,200 
Quebec— 
Montrenlg = eh uae et 1,700 
Westmount 2-0 e asec kien: 1,700 
Quechee eer tet hace ee 1,326 
ethree Rivers.: =. alte ek 460 
BNerpLoOmeey .. ck ee ete 1,508 
Ste Mvacinthe: oo teanew cs oe: 1, 4506 
EL uir Seep ee re ee el 200) 
SE COMMS etek Rar ne a 1,092 
Ontario— 
Ottawadkieiven as DOTA a 1,913 
Brock wile nsahien al. cchetadkes 1,197 
PGIMOSLON gagece wick suas ads ods 1,450 
Belle wille either pate ets 1,550 
eberbonroMeh... datas ex ood 1,500 
Oshawticns..¢ teanintere gerd 1,800 
sTROTONUO Bete cio. cco: etahescnere «cA 1,950 
Niagara Walls. ce Sion. ssc eda 200 
St. Catharines..............] 1,734 
ATT Onevet ae saci ees sittte de ingly LOO. 
ESTING OR Glen eke aco gene ie oseate 1,643 
Galtiiter, d.cmntal ac. mien: 1,400 
EMS pens oe ee 1,450 
RT Ge ROME, en, < ces Pawel co eae 1,500 
WO OGStOGic Mr cesbice te os © oak 1,300 
SEraGlOrd ees Jaren, ies 1,580 
Mond Ona as setiees.. Sree eae 1,762 
Sh NOTA Sacre «Piste aan 1,800 
Ghathanies cobsctiser eats 1,550 
Windsor errs: eh eetaetse fetes 2,150 
Aine are eee Gna & 1,620 
OwenrSoindige 208 cu «9c.c0l 1,700 
INOinG lane SN sie an Rever, oie ae ces eh 1, 440 
DAULtObe eMarlOs A cow sent 1,800 
TOT ASE Ge oer s, Bones cee ae 1,740¢ 
HGrtuWalirain new. alee so. « te 1,740c 
Manitoba— 
Winnipesme ee, Ot ee stk 1,836d 
Brandone se: tees , 500 
Saskatchewan— 
RCo Ina tewa, rice: Settee sok 1,860 
Prince Albertiae 0 sos 5 ss O80 
Saskatoon. Ah. icites . Sse 1,800 
Moose: JAW iawds ich BR «soo. SO0 
Alberta— 
sleary Wee i) BEA, 1,800 
Mamionton... 0... 4 Bees os te 740 
Mothbridge atch cae eke. 1, 680 
Modicineselat ss. 2k oe 1,620 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver...... 1,890 
Wictoria.ce, ik at Peet 1,710 
New Westminster........... 1,740 
Nelson3..Ghasth,. ae toite ck 1, 620 


ee OE a SS 





New Brunswick— 
POAC OMT... nso vasacibrce es ce 


MGTIGEOM Sei whoa «cated karan leo Rite 


Quebec— 
NVonitnedlias ooo cone el. erect 
RAVER DRO OUM Gr rectrs cae kere oo 
HOEEVOECH DE: ooietion tes Oh. dt ake as 
ATES. EUUVICLA ei thuerehts vi ale vee 
SSE MDLOOKO:, diets. eeke «chee 
SSteebhvacinthoss: ob ened 
Lira lieyscsee Pate, wistevs evista ele, > oie 


Ontario— 
(OUEAIDK: See ee 
SROC KUL, ect Bics ele celavde 
AOS ONY 6 tecteiricto « eiaue ee eters 
IBS SS A ee ee 2 


FEGLOULOM I... awd eto oes 
Niagara Balls: S,hE.ee 
Se Oatharinestes Len. <.okoe 
partons conte. . keds es 
HB PANtOLG!)..:54 20kide noe eek 


VIGOUSTOCIG ANE wattie «vv iscneon 
SEPatOLGoG sae lhe ane on 
HEORGON 2 br os cohen eine toe 


hatha.) os acme tee Oe 


GENE\, i Se enebebaetes eta: aaa meses 
INTO) ELD 8 a ee cr ee 
Salhi ote. Marie. «i. vb. seuss 
Porerstnur:: oe ee 
OLURUiniaIn (heehee aoe 


Manitoba— 
Win pers... a wsete aoe 
PBrandon. s+. ..0. 5. EE eee 


Saskatchewan— 
FReginagn ..... 
BPrince Albert.."...ig2.:...7; 

Sasicatoon sey. een. ae ane 
Tiioose Jaw... ..:35.080.... 98 


Alberta— 
ROO OT VER hc chs pees cto ne 
BL TNONGOUE 63.4 a oe See 
Wechbridge: iii her. set. hice 
Medicine Hat... .emsk aes 


British Columbia— 
HAVEINEOUVELE ¢.0 220 eee mie ieee: 
i NTORY Ok a erat 
tNew Westminster........... 
PEN ELSON SSG. ia as eee. ee zien a 
MINIANAIIIO! nya ara cute pour 


* Except where noted, firemen work under the two-platoon system with one day off in seven. 


{ Two-platoon system. 


t Two-platoon system with time off at regular intervals. 
§ Continuous duty with time off at regular intervals. 


a Radio car police, 60 hours. 


b Rent, fuel, light and clothing included and exemption from municipal taxes. 
c Plus $5 per month after 10 years, and $10 after 15 years. 


d Plus 10 cents per day after 10 years and 20 cents after 15 years. 


e Rent, fuel and light included. 


f Plus $7.50 per month after 10 years. ; 
h Plus $5 per month for every five years’ service. 


16764—44 





(Maximum per year) 
1929 1939 1940 
Wages | Wages | Wages 
$ $ $ 
1,404 | 1,600} 1,600 
14 3600181232001 12320 
1,080 | 1,080} 1,080 
1,320 | 1,440} 1,440 

1,500 1,500 
840 840 840 
1,700 | 1,800} 1,800 
1,700 1,700 1,700 
1,456 1,383 1,435 
1,456 | 1,300] 1,300 
1,560 1,300 1,300 
1,450b} 1,352b) 1,352 
,200 | 1,200} 1,200 
1, 750s ode ele ol 
1,250 1, 200 1,200 
1,204 | 1,204) 1,204 
1,200 | 1,248} 1,248 
1,350 1,400 1,400 
1,500 | 1,480 | 1,530 
1,950 2,086 2,086 
1,700 1,560 1,620 
1,460 1,504 1,504 
1,750 | 1,850] 1,850. 
1, 643 1,643 1,648 
1,200 1,250 1, 250 
1,300 1,400 1,450 
1, 450 1,510 1,510/ 
1,424 1,314 1,314 
15750 tov Ce 8d 
1).728 [PR 25. ee 2 
1,500 1,560 1,500 
1,480 1, 480 1,480 
1,980 1,890 1,890 
1,500 | 1,560] 1,560 
1,500 1,386 1,386 
1,380 1,380 1,440 
1,620 1,620 1,620 
1, 600 1,600 1,600 
1.7402 de 110 ie 80 
1,500 | 1,250} 1,285 
1,644h| 1,512h) 1,512h 
1,380 | 1,452 452 
1,830 | 1,536} 1,595 
1,536 1,284 1,344 
1,740} 1,611 | 1,626 
1, 680 1,632 1,691 
1,620 | 1,559 | 1,559 
1,500 1,500 1,500 
1,680 | 1,748} 1,772 
1,695 1,695 1,695 
1, 680 1,750 1,750 
1,560 | 1,640} 1,560 
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TABLE 0.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR—CIVIC EMPLOYEES—Concluded 
(ec) Labourers 














1940 
Locality Wages Hours | Wages | Hours 
per per per per 
hour week hour week 
$ $ 
Nova Scotia— 
Pi: > earteaees IR ICISIEIS OP eI race Derira ok CIID Ok COLIC aI RL CIE IIa 48-54 .40 | 48-54 
DY MOY. Wein crcrcccere thes see Teere e oraie wise alte es Lainie io a sieefte cscs ae0 35-. 42 48 43 48 
Amherst........ Bie eR MEME 5 sores Se ee leer age are tecerslewe ste Gays estate 50 .35 50 
EL YUPO Mishoo. 0 cee SRR etree Rictere ee teste oe miecieieie enishelote o ahe Scie 48 | .824-.35 48 
INS Wa VV COLL ONG rts savers clete re cictelove a etre sof tars ceca rers.siete 0 0iel Mayans. sheceds ove ebenoneas@lieel tenons ae 48 .40 48 
Prince Edward Island— 
Charlottetown sccasc ste ceccoe oeetinie ee ie TO Gene OS CSR SOR ts ae 48 oo 48 
New Brunswick— : 
Dati t JOMNI S wec eee cie ticle oe eee ee Teas wi SN aioe ebovaie 54 ah : 48 | .884-,41 48 
MOC EOENRS Fe TI ees eevee tatac te che atese a) SPIE TALC lls Sdes bara .30-, 4 45 48 
TR OCS WRC OE beta A OR REES G05 GEMS SOO DORE EOP EE SOC ay : 48 .30 48 
JB YEAH Ol yok yA eee eanlbin Ges end OG. OD OER DEC CGR EDOr eee eT eae 4§ 25 48 
Carnip bell tony aenneares cc a ae tronics. nits Pica olde stars 60 .30 48 
Quebec— 
PNT ONCE Loti merc ee ei is ot erties sie, «el arate open 48 35-.40 48 
WEStIDOUN Ueto erecta sie ore coe ater weit, eI TS EA he hie ls gre Reger 54 .40 54 
CAST) OYE(6)h Se HA oc Ai Pee est BS cica aie ae oc EA ee 48 45 48 
LCV IS ene a ciacs ero TI Tac ME «We cine d sievail ie ore oeeebeeeall eee. 48 .30 48 
PENTOSE V.OLa 4 Mey erie elma RTO Leo in oe oisiois TALS ER Gs cls mote came 48 co 48 
Sher broGkes rete cee re rere res oi aiMiaks dia vie leis Suave dueleps 48 185 48 
COME De aa SRS A | aa co SIT Ran Ur eae Sg 48 .85 48 
St Ebyacin’ hence tic cache ore ie oie mci ar ke w chlo cee aus 44 85 44 
ACTING Me om tke Were e ae Ge sic. Sites wis NER UID ww hie wee tabs 48 100 48 
S Goa Ola aren ter iris are ciate Cas carer ieastarnd MRR ww ale te gahee 48-60 .30-.40 48 
Ontario— 
OC) GES Waa ew Romer Pacis oe nolo ete teers s ore cus be, AAA Re Ri 5 44 .50 44 
Cornwalleid. : Raa ae cae eee ais cc die biwrw e ele aol ae ene he ate oceans otal eter hake 45 .40 40 
Brock village. a meee eae Ree ee oicae « Pa uie s 6 Gh dave eee 48 35 48 
ASIN GST ONE ess Meare eS ie Oe es CEE atin oie ccpss vale Oi Deere 44 35-.40 44 
Belleville: gs: haan ee ee ne Ee ns i aie ats cates 49 .40 49 
Peterborouch sein womens se cee OR ee te gre Sean bie dv on 48 .40 48 
SIV AAEas fs ee RR ET ee ee gi ates san co oaths gna ceee : 44 45-.50 44 
Orillia ee Sept sree er Teen bie. oe siete oe as 8 chit ante oes .30-. 48 .30 48 
MOT ONGOSs Rise eRe eee one Ot Ln cecleces «oth. Raye Caer ’ 44 624 44 
Lari Gone asd moe er te ne ee eC. cM, nave hae .50-. 44 .55 44 
Si. Catharines cee edema ces tate ae eee Rian ccna. « atts qa dower .3l-, 54 .40-.45 54 
IN Ta Sarai all spe eter te neice eee cares has «hess dose 3 51 45 48 
IS EANTIORG fus Meee eee Boe kes ER reese tsake nee o othe nats Ose .45-, 48 .50 48 
sl sce s pk aM Mone on einen © ate tins fear aso kle as bath A5-. 44 60 44 
Couelin ites 9.7 sees erie Ieee coe ntdes chks nme oreye 44 .40 44 
ASS ECHOMOR eae crete eT tetas ieee oko cpeteeuc cele ots este dome 44 45 44 
WOOCSLOG Na), oF PREM te ire nee ey el neg rol. Els apne Melee 44 .00 44 
Stratloncle ca, pee ae ean Oe an oh ORES. aie oh chloe ma sane 44 45 44 
OD. CLOD Ga fe kates OCR ee oe or ke clase oe clsls Danese 48 62 48 
Ste: hom asp ete. Creneeine oe eRnR tery: he she's siete cate dec te 48 .40-.51 48 
Chatham, cause tie. See Oe ss «cae oR aed ae 48 45 48 
Windaories «sence tae. oo ee Iie rh vais the exaihas ae 50-.55 44 .58 44 
SaTNIG Wee ke BM 8 S20 eye APM oc naln cate cet a cyae 40-.55 48 .45-.60 48 
COW ON SOMIG eee ary. en Ie OEE es ee tomer. 50 .30-.40 
IN OEE ay-7 cee noche ea ee OREO or ore at Ott. urea F 4 44 44 44 
Sorrel ella ee eee ae eee. Co en, eRe leer aces cc | ap oe .40 48 .42 48 
SaultiSten Marie was esp ee ee ee te oe ae 45-.50 48 .45-.55 48 
Ort Are NUL: CR Pentel os te ee ee loir a eT eos eb oe ode 40-.46 4 48 44 
BLOT WVAl MI ATTILE meta ase Gg ea ie eee d cae ote sis pact eae ; 44 .40 44 
M anitoba— 
VaR TOR eer ce Bere nee CR Re AI RATT EiGis sie the os tae oe 42-.50 48 45-50 48 
Brandon enc tan chee Cais Mere ome eT TOTO Rett GM ae 35-.473 44 47-.524 44 
Seskatchewan— 
BLOGUNA SERS Se Weds, av sacs eae eaten oe oc Pela te Aare 4 «le CAREERS 40-.45 44 45 44 
Prin COzA pert setae Wee: 6 ast heen eee edt. be ee 35-.40 44-54 .40 54 
PAskAlOONen aeperciee ceil ce eC eee es cera day. See aN 45 .60 45 
TM OOBO i Wiese dete siete 25 ee ee at oie cate cha, Be 44 .48 44 
Alberta— 
Oaloaryans, 21 Be, i th cad Rs ccc tte SRC & coh Bhewokd 40 45 40 
Edmonton Peake RRR aN Os 6 eae ee EN Rs oki, RB Se 55-.57 44 52-.57 44 
DECHDMGES. . fy Beds. che ss 72 Geaaee spre amino MMe Hes ogc Rates BS 44 47-.514 44 
MG CICINOMELS tA Mite Nerds. osc sa. alept meestasine see hBI fee tics eure. OF 45-.50 44-48 40-.45 
British Columbia— 
Vancouver snk sian ss och « «ARIE See ee Heme Sie. (aed rar 56-.59 40 | .574-.61 40 


IVC COTTA S ce ee ROI: 3 coo SRE aE ees attiisa te cle etry ee ds 


PPINCO POMEL G cog ps aise eo leer ee aiclgi a 4 9 68s so. 0» RIE 
Bf ies Ge BU OTS TO6 4 Loc bis woo AO SOR ee eee red 
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TABLE D.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS 
(a) Steam Raiiways* 
Notz.—For electric street railways by cities, see Table I (d). 
—eana—an—eeélTz*e’rxowoloelololoelOOoOoOowowowoOowO0nrTOooaoao®=®=aoo0asaa ee ———q— LLL 





Occupation Unit 1920 1921 1922 1923-1926 | 1927-1928 | 1929-40 (b) 
Conductors— ; : 
Passengersiper mile: i). «0st. oe aee ask cents 4.67 4,27 4.27 4.27 4,47 4.72 
WRSSEN LEM PCTSAAY Se oe sce vckic HON lele cP wo os $ 7.00 6.40 6.40 6.40 6.70 7.08 
Passenger Per MOnt Ty. ve ee enw IES 28 $ 210.00 192.00 192.00 192.00 201.00 |212.40-219.65 
Freight; through per milen rn eat. sree cents 6.44 5.80 5.80 5.80 6.16 6.25 
Preight, Way) per Miles: ee. Meals css vo dan cents 6.96 6.32 6.32 6.32 6.68 6.77 
Brakemen— ¢ 
‘Passenver; perimileryb eae ees vs ee Ss cents 3.33 2.93 2.93 2.93 3.13 3.18 
Passenger, periday......2h.. eee ee ee es oes tcndes $ 5.00 4,40 4.40 4.40 4.70 4.77 
Passengor, persmonth 5.2. ....,0 gees ee.» ose $ 150.00 132.00 132.00 132.00 141.00 143.10 
Preighe, -ouroughy per Muley. ..44.elen ce... 2s eee cents 5.12 4.48 4.48 4.48 4.84 4.91 
relrhieeways DEP MUO s o440..05 6m ots dee «nce ee des cents 5.52 4.88 4.88 4.88 5.24 6.31 
Baggagemen, train— 
Per ile wee fas hence Van Pe ie hs ree ne hae cents 3.44 3.04 3.04 3.04 3.24 3.29 
Per Ga yes OM Shae hwocd haces ics he ts Ls $ 5.16 4.56 4.56 4.56 4.86 4.94 
IPEPANONUIS sissies senses Lee ee ee a ee $ 154.80 136.80 136.80 136.80 145.80 |148.20-153.3 
Yardmen— 
Foremen) Der ay: 9, 4 Sree css skinny cic. ce ods ites $ 6.96 6.32 6.32 6.32 6.64 6.74 
Hieipers Per Gay cress ea eis iss cote eeome sees + a8 $ 6.48 5.84 5.84 5.84 6.16 6.25 
Switeh*tenders, per day ies lio..: eee ee he cee swe $ 5.04 4.40 4.40 4.40 4,72 4.79 
Locomotive Engineers— 
Passenger, per mile..... PE ee oc cents |6.40-6.70 |5.92-6.92 |5.92-6.92 |5.92-6.92 16.16-7.16 | 6.16-7.16 
Freight, through, per mile, .... 2. .csssmce eer e eee cents |7.12-9.04 |6.48-8.40 |6.48-8.40 16.48-8.40 |6.84-8.76 | 6.84-8.76 
Freight, way, per milejo7 eee, es eee ft cents |7.64-9.56 |7.00-8.92 |7.00-8.92 |7.00-8.92 |7.36-9.28 | 7.36-9.28 
PAPC Sper Mayan ies eerets artis ees ee tet $ |7.04-8.36 |6.40-7.72 |6.40-7.72 |6.40-7.72 |6.72-8.04 | 6.72-8.04 
Locomotive Firemen— 
Passenger, per mile..... Bt ee ae sa Richa pete: cents |4.80-6.00 |4.32-5.32 |4.32-5.52 |4.32-5.32 |4.56-5.76 | 4.56-5.76 
Freight, through, per Mie eg eee. oe ys ee oe 8 cents |5.28-6.79 |4.64-6.15 14.64-6.15 |4.64-6.15 |5.00-6.51 | 5.00-6.51 
Mreight way, per miles snk ....1 hates skin ees oe 6 cents |5.68-7.19 |5.04-6.55 |5.04-6.55 |5.04-6.55 15.40-6.91 | 5.40-6.91 
Wards per Gaye. sen csceaced te ecece st ete eee to $ {5.00-6.96 |4.96-6.32 |4.96-6.32 |4.96-6.32 |5.28-6.64 | 5.28-6.64 
(Hostlerssper Gaye as fe0 a 1st elrtee eeeicd tee ae hie: $ |5.60-6.24 |4.96-5.60 |4.96-5.60 |4.96-5.60 |5.50-6.60 | 5.50-6.10 
Hostlers, helpers, per day...........secsceccccess $ 5.04 4.40 4,40 4.40 4.90 4.90 
Telegraph Service— 
Train Despatchers, per month.............scceee. $ |227.00- |210.68- |210.00- j.......... 225.00- |225.00- 
257.00 240.68 240.00 252.00 252.00 
Telegraph Operators, per month.................. $ |180.00-  {117.76- |117.00- j117.00— |122.00- {122.00- 
142.00 129.76 129.00 129.00 134.00 134.00 
AS ents, per WIOHbionr toes vee ee ee Oe Sei aee als $ |137.00- |124.76- |124.00- |124.00- |129.00- {129.00- 

( 154.00 141.76 141.00 141.00 146.0 
Keliel Agents, permonthe..2<i.c. sees see eat tes $ |147.00- |1384.76- /134.00- |134.00- 1139.00- |139.00- 

: 156.00 143.76 143 .00 143 .00 148.00 148.00 
Assistant Agents, per month..................008- $ 78 .00 70.00 70.00 70.00 |70.00-75.00!70.00-75.00 
hinomen, permonth.9. ff oh ea ee aS | $ {151.00- |184.68- |129.18- |.......... 140.00- _|140.00- 

159.00 142.68 137.18 148.00 148 .00 
Maintenance of Way— 
Extra gang foremen, per day.................ee00- $ |5.55-6.40 |4.75-5-60 |4.51-5.36c/4.70-5.50 |5.10-5.60 | 5.25-5.75 
Section foremen, first class yards, per day......... $ 5.60 4.80 4.56c 4.80 5.0 5.15 
Section foremen, on line, per day................0. $ 5.30 4.50 4.26c 4.40 4.55 4.70 
Sectionmen, classified yards, per hour............. cents 484 40 35c 38 41 41-45 
Sectionmen, other, per hour..............0..-0008- cents 484 40 35c 36-38 38-40 38-43 
Bridge and Butlding— 
MOremnen™ Der GAY sneek asanecekiccs ec Laehes ei be wee $ 6.30 5.50 5.10c 5.30 6.60 5.75 
Woremen’ painter; per-Gay si... feeds awe s veces $ 6.05 5.25 4.85¢ 5.00 5.25 5.50 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers, per hour (mini- 

1 60U0 SW tbat vate teh eG a Aan catchers hatter oe cents 68 58 54c 56 62 65 
Carpenters ™per ROUTH: besa slce scree ee eee cents 68-72 58-62 54-58c 56-60 §8-62 61-65 
Plumbers, pipefitters, tinsmiths, blacksmiths, 

electricians, per hours.0......cc.ceses nee scows cents 68-83 58-73 54-69c¢ 55-70 57-72 60-77 
Painteray per NOUr ee Sekt se eit ee ede cents 68 58 54c 56 58 58-61 
Bridgemen or rough carpenters, per hour.......... cents 8-68 48-58 44-54c 46-56 48-58 48-61 
Mechanics’ helpers, per hour.............0+s0+e00: cents 614 44 43¢ 44 46 48 
Pumpmiens per MmONth. oe tee cee tee he eee ee este $ j110.00- |92.66- 82.46- 87.00- 91.00- 96.00- 

116.00 98.66 88 .46c 93 .00 97.00 102.00 
Engineers, pile driver, hoist, etc., per day......... $ 5.90 5.10 4.70c 4.85 5.00 6.15 
Signalmen— 
Non-interlocked crossings, per hour...........+..- cents .464 .38 .88C .36 .38 .40 
Half-interlocked crossings, per hour............++- cents .484 .40 .88c .38 40 42 
§Locomotive and Car Shops— 
tMechanics, per hour..... Say a Waa Hae Se grew CE cents 85 77 70 70 74 79 
TOther carmen, etc-:, per, NoOury....es e see ele cents 80 ips 63 63 67 72 
Helpers: per Hour ne a aren eee ee ee ee cates cents 62a 54a 47a 47a 51a 566 
Electrical workers, electricians, per hour.......... cents 85 | * 77 70 70 74 79 
Electrical workers, linemen, per hour............. cents 81 73 66 66 70 75 
Electrical workers, groundmen, per hour.......... cents 75 67 60 60 64 69 
Electrical workers, operators, per hour............ cents 68 60 53 63 57 62 
Coach cleaners, per hour..........:-.-sss-+-5-00s- cents 50 42 38 38 42 44 
Shop labourers; per Nour... 4. .06ecee eee aa cents 484 40 35 38 40 40-42 


*Differentials on certain lines or divisions above these rates. Nearly all classes are on the basic 8-hour day with time and 
one-half for overtime. : 

tMachinists; boilermakers; blacksmiths; plumbers, etc.; sheet metal workers; cabinet makers; carpenters, coach, loco- 
motive and bench; welders, etc. {Freight car carpenters; freight car painters; car inspectors, car repairers, etc. §Since 
1918, employees are allowed approximately one cent per hour extra for checking in and out. : : 

(a) On Western lines Port Arthur and West, until 1929 in addition to these rates boilermakers helpers received 53 cents; 
blacksmiths’ helpers, 4 cents, and other helpers 3 cents; since May 1, 1929, the differentials on western lines were boilermakers 
helpers 4 cents, other helpers, 2 cents. : ’ ; ; 4 : 

(b) Deductions from each employee’s earnings on basic rates effective as follows. Train, engirie and telegraph service, 10 

er cent Dec. 1, 1931; 20 per cent May 1, 1933; 15 per cent Nov. 1, 1933; Maintenance of way and bridge and building, 10 per cent 
May 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 1, 1933; Locomotive and car shops, 10 per cent April 1, 1932; 15 per cent Dec. 16, 1933, with certain 
exceptions. Deductions amended for all classes effective as follows: Jan. 1, 1935, 12 per cent; May 1, 1935, 10 per cent; in 1937, 
between February and December reduced to 4 per cent; in 1938, eliminated by April 1. . 
(c) Effective July 16, 1922 until Nov. 1, 1922 when rates in 1923-26 column were made retroactive to J uly 16, 1922. 
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TABLE T11.—WAGES AND HOURS OF ona et IN lee rea Tis ey AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 
ontinue 


(b) Steamshipst 
Artantic Coast AND Lower St. LAwRENcE RIVER 
























1929 1939 1940 


1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 


Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages 


Occupation | Wages | Wages Widest Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages 


per per per per per per per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month month | month } month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
1 FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
FREIGHT AND PASSENGER PASSENGER 
PASSENGER —Con. _ —Cone. 
Seaman Firemen— 

First officer or deckhands Os Serene 70.00 | 70.00 | 70.00 
mate— INOS 23 via k a,c: tec see 96.00a} 96.00a 
INGig tas coi 65.00 65.00 GOOG IN Osh Bie ureteral ve taceiousuetore INO; “3: Pee icicle aes 42.50 7.50 
INQ. 72 sc astotertte 90.00 75 .00 75 .00 ING dee AL eames 50.00 55.00 
ING Si eo te eral tate are erate 140.00 | 161.00 | No. 14........ INO aie) Shem ere: 85.00 55.00 
ia oye’ Oe As Ace Wk ae 187.00a| 187.00a INOS Gn ne Rico all scoters 52.50 52.50 
NOM peer io eee 115 .00- | 126.50 INOS 1 Rapes tice oeeyte aioe 40.00 | 50.00 

125.00 INOUS Mek: 67.50 67.50 67.50 
INGE Oe" 2. ote . Soar 45 .00 50.00 | INOMtnb sso. e8 95 .00 95.00 OS OORNIN On, Oa g tis ciel issnteeco ae 45 .00- 45.00 
IN Gi Tor mais cee 75.00 MD OOM UNO 22 ccc. de 120.00 | 120.00 | 120.00 50.0 
INO Sie eee cee 107.00 | 107.00 INO} 10 ccc mans 45.00- |50.00- |52.50- 


: os os Sa em eee 275.00a} 275 .00a} 
Tepe oe ona : ; Bees. tel. Sil scrote 162.50 : 









70. 
Second officer 110 ae Ae , : : Bee a ie, ene ; 
or mate— BOL a ae Neto aif cele eto ‘ : SA colds Siccets 4 20. 
Onloie es Seer 65.00 | 55.00} 55.00 INGOs: ).5. cok CRIS ee ae 75.00-— |75.00- 
IN OD oss ee | aerate 160200a|P 160. O0aIININO: 18..o.5. d.0(:.<.<200 ; ; 140.00 | 120.00 
NO FSR. - 2| SRR eee 110-00; 129200 WONo. 145.20... ¢ NO. :9..< ceases 75.00- |75.00— {80.00- 
TOE Weapicine aed en ares 85.00 | 93.50 110.00 | 110.00 | 125.00 
NiO SOU Beh. ae 66.00 | 66.00 
NGG. 2 ee 110.00 | 140.00 Stewards— 
Nowe ee. |) ae 80.00 | 80.00 On Bre dicn ciate, eee 73.00- {|73.00- 
INGA Sos seer. te 105'.00= |115:.00= }125,.00= |} Nov 1....... 2.844... 225 00a} 225 .00a 98.00a! 98.00a 
110200. | 14520074) 145200 jt INO. 250.450). ) cls 115)00=4112650=th NOe2 ses, aon haere ee 40.00 50.00 
: INGSd; teenies cement 38.00 | 43.00 
Quarier- >. CGD gE beckon, i Now4, Soese 47.50 | 47.50 | 47.50 
masters— TU obits esl anhalt AOE 
Oa. Re AEE cake 52.50 | 67.50 OMe sch ae eeh eee ; : Chef or chief 
NOR 2A, aan eae 50.00 55-00 MOR nc. Oe cba lekiene see ‘ ; cook— 
IN Gfedt As, 5. Peseta: 108 .00a} 108.00a Meee cchk € : : IN Oe aie icy cee ne 65.00 | 65.00 
Nora. 224.3 67.50 | 67.50} 67.50 ~, tA A ae Geese a : INO, 2uhe dag recall cross 143 .00a} 143 .00a 
INP a Ne ase 50.00- 40.00 INO. Sper tian lieareete 2 85.00- |95.00- 
54 O0 Me OH ONOWO iso acs ME ds oe cad 115.00 | 125.00 
INOAG 745 as 55.00- |54.00- |54.00- |) No.10........ INO; (4). Se. araveesl eatent eee 68.00 | 68.00 
75.00 | 65.00] 65.00 De INTO fOr: seosste finrthere muadene 65.00 | 71.50 
IN ORT ci BN ee ae, 35.00 | 55.00 Lo. oc he AN Ree aes ; : IN OUtO sere Ger. 105.00 | 120.00 | 120.00 
INO ce Btls Boat aca 100.00 | 100.00 
Boatswains— INOS: sae lle carcont: 70.00 | 70.00 
INO ete WA ceet oe 1 DO Ee OO INGO see. 8 <3. 80.00- |70.00-— {70.00- 
INC, Vee a + C7250 ewe SON eeoreO0) || ONO ar... Saws: 100.00 } 150.00 | 150.00 
ING FOr ees oer teeth AT OO MDOLOOMHWINGHES sins. cs shee) cadence se : 
NiGo 4. eee ete Ses. te 45.00 | 45.00 OM a2 MIRA sae ; 60.00 ||\Cooks— 
INCOM Dee wal cree 50.00 | 55.00 | a Ae, Ir ar : ‘ IN OR eee car ci alictee Sees 95.00a| 95.00a 
INOMG is ete 60.00 |57.00— |57.00—- # No.5......... NORE. a tencis lords attecvar™ 35.00 | 35.00 
Sd 00 MSO ROOM REINOHO.6:....s0ctddlee< dec 1 RE ean SR | Eo Mh 40.00 | 50.00 
3 s INO. 4)..5.....| 62.50. |-,62-50_],.62-00 
Seamen and en ee eee ee 60.00 f INO MO tec 40.00- |/40.00- |40.00- 
deckhands— , ORE 50.00 50.00 60.00 
No. 1 SURO E AR Bae ee ae ag 60.00 | 50.00 
No. 
No. Purser— 
No. Ong Mier necl cee uae 148 .00a| 148.004 
No. a Oh SRO Oe 160.00 | 184.00 
No. INO sols meets th sleer attic. 107.00 | 107.00 
No. Coes, 2k a hae, a aetet 70.00 | 75.00 
bie earls Pecos 90.00 | 90.00 
No. OMA Netoss 105.00 | 120.00 | 120.00 
No. | INO Midis, tee cactcuell icicle cee tbes 90.00— |90.00- 
No. 10 125.00 | 120.00 
No. INOS Stes ose 85.00- |85.00- {100.00- 
No. 135.00 | 135.00 | 175.00 





t Rates include board and lodging and vary to a great extent according to size or type of vessel. Hours on duty for officers, 
seamen, deckhands, etc., generally average twelve per day seven days per week except when in port; for engineers, firemen, 
oilers, elc., hours generally average eight per day, but twelve in some cases; for stewards, cooks, etc., hours vary according to 
requirements. All classes may be required for extra duty at any time, especially in the Great Lakes and Upper St. Lawrence 
service When passing through canals. On most of the British Columbia coastal passenger vessels hours for all classes average 
aie per day, 6 days per week, with extra pay for overtime. Some of the tug-boat employees in all areas are on the eight-hour 

ay. 

a Without board and lodging: 

Also purser. 
c Also chief steward. 
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TABLE II.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


Continued 


(b) Steamships—Continued 


ATLANTIC Coast AND LowER St. Lawrence River—Concluded 

















1939 1940 
Wages | Wages 
per per 
month | month 
$ $ 
120.00 | 120.00 

0.00- |85.00- 
120.00 | 120.00 
130.00 | 130.00 

52.50 | 60.00 
50.00 |45.00- 
65.00 
60.00- 65.00 
65.00 
60.00 | 60.00 
95.00 | 100.00 
80.00 | 85.00 
70.00 | 70.00 
70.00 | 70.00 
1939 1940 
Wages | Wages 
per per 
month | month 
$ $ 


62.50f; 70.007 
67.5 


62.50 O= 
0.00 
65.00d) 70.00d 
70.00 | 70.00 
57.50 | 70.00 
65.00 | 65.00 
62.50 | 70.00 
62.50 | 62.50 
65.00 | 70.006 
55.00 | 62.50 
55.00 | 60.00- 
62.50 
58.00 | 65.50 
57.00d| 62.50d 
58.00 | 65.50 
57.00 | 60.006 
55.00 | 55.00 
50.00 } 62.50 
55.00 | 55.00 
55.00 | 62.50 
45.00 | 45.006 
52.50 | 52.50- 
55.00 
215.00 | 225.00 
2,250.00-|2,250.00- 


3,000.00*|3,000.00* 
1,850.00-}1,850-00- 
2,300, 00*|2, '300.00* 


1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 1929 
Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages |} Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages | Occupation | Wages 
per per per per per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
TUGBOATS TUGBOATS— 
TUGBOATS —Con. —Cone. 
Second 
Captain— yee ae eng ineer— 
Lee Bon f eae 140%0 1180.00 |] Nol: ). ses eel ee. 6000 I= 60:00 | No. 1.,.......ldoc0000. 
175.00 Nog TOF, tse Ge eee 45 .00 OZ O0MINOne eee reel ee. 
INDE Dinte chee slate se 226:200. (225.004! NO#S. acer eee 50.00 |45 .00- 
IN ONS ged afore owrete.s 150.00- |150.00- Sor OOENOeoteee tee ies 
250-007 L500 dgNOseesscee S| eee ee 60.00 60.00 
IN Onan fo tee tot [sh es wads 200.005) 200200 WN Od. S648 ed. lhe, s co ctrers 55.00 55.00 iF iremen— 
EONS’ A. Hem athe lisisro ee eet 1502007} 150200 Wl No 26 e828 dec ces o 55.00- |55.00- INOS PRES ee 
EN Oba Oe Bucs: get lite «s,s BU eek eae wo ae ene COROO TON OOUEN OW s+ coh oelaacno «> 
Chief engineer— 
IN Giglis Ss ree, ate |e ere ee T2200 cIels Oc OO HeNOAS Sate ee Wak... 
AMates— IN O92 sho doe et ize ee ae 175.00 | 175.00 
IN Otel saciehe merealet oe oak 75.00- |75.00- NOMS, Sc SE eb vars sents 180. 00— }135.00— 4} Now4...0. dc].....c:. 
125.00 | 125.00 160.00 | 175.00 | 
ING sanaciiwins (als Senile 110.00- |80.00- INOS ees, 3h. Pek c weeens 135.00- }100.00- ||\Cooks— 
120.00 | 120.00 POOeOO PDO! 00 WoNOwd 5 eek: sels accees 
INO aera teecare 75 .00- SUGOOUH ONO a5 ton crl eracieae 140 [00s eel 40). 00) NO S20). ee Sa, coe nes 
80.00 ING? Osdycds Bach eee: 14000 = 1140. 00= WeNoss.. peck ceeld. nocna 
cad, Eee ged t 3 <> 140.00 | 140.00 150.00 | 150.00)] Nor42 oc. .c.[o.050. 00 
Uprer St. LAWRENCE RIVER AND GREAT LAKES 
1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 1929 
Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages |} Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages || Occupation | Wages 
per per per per per per per 
month |} month | month month] month! month month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND 
PREIGHT AND PASSENGER FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER —Con. PASSENGER 
Second officer —Con. 
First officer or or mate 
mate— —Cone. Watchmen— 

IN Oo Lt oe tee toe ere 150.00 | 160.00 NO sie ope feel tones 
INO} tae eo alte ees 160°00=" 165 00= Hl NOcsie : cay aecttlges cree PZOLOOR no. O0— all AN Ose... Ge clas os ccc: 
200.00 | 210.00 130.00 | 135.00 
WGnr otras aeltieee nae. LD OO UF5 00 WINOwweae, cat alte ease 1S Od el 2OLO0d| NO... 2.2.25 «lace. ons 

200.00" |¥200).00 IeIN O.ero22e)..cee> le. crotetee « L20RO0d ts 127.50di NOw4s b..cce. Res « cee se 

IN Ove 4a: ae [ees eee: GOL O0dI FLO. OOdIE INO 2102 .,.4caoleteacae PSOLOO RLZO OOM SINOWO .2 dcr. aedllsis tela dears 

INOse D8. nas gor 150-00) 2155: 00d1? 165 O0d NOt 5 rcr. feel eters one oe OOnt 125; 00S NO Abe ceevects 65.00 

INOVe GR rece lee ones 170-00" |) 180, OO si, NO are). ccs cialis ostee- 120.00 | 128.00 f| No. 7......... 60.00 

NOP Amc EE cece. 160.00 | 170.00e}] No. 9........ DLOLOO Se to OOL e115. 00 INOS 2 cake siete | Sererercrecels 

IN Ova: Sh cae sop Pies cee oe 165.00 | 165.00 120.00 INO 9s, areal Slovan ernest 
IN Gin O So syete cers 150.00- | 170.00 | 170.00 || No. 10........ 130.00 | 130.00 | 130.00 

160.00 IN Ove UR Sis cree. sceiecs 115.00 |120.00— | Deckhands— 

INO SLOP, - ack. ove 1700 .00*| 1700 .00*| 1700 .00* 130 00 MPN Omelette, Saale cae. <o 

NOL Rete lets oe ns 155.00 |165.00- } No. 12........ T2000 MS OL00 WIS 00 WENO si2hh csiepadilic.s © ti010 8% 
£7000 WielN Orel de. ae 110.00 | 103.00-} 130.00 

INO OA deere een nee 120.00 | 120.00e 115.00 INOS. ach. calbte eile alas 

LOG Fo eyed | RE oe 155:.00:1165:.00— "8 INO 142 ceo srtlticns oe bers LID OO LOO O00 WN INOse4 detect analige ceca. 6 

1OOLOO Ui aNOwaLOUs «5 <5: bate creretts 1TOFO0! 17120. 00 HNO GD. see Se 45 .00 

IN Ofp 144 cay, ks 175.00 aes 00- 1190.00— || No. 16........]........ DOOCOOMIE N27 .50EN NO. Oo..0. ccc lies cas 0.0% 

OOn EZOORCOMIE NO 7a.) ce clasceices IZOROOR EL ZOROOSTEINO. Cita cc. scrcbas oe 5 250 

INOS thin. coc 155.00 15, 00- 170.00- INO ai Secon as 45.00 

165.00 | 190.00 |Wheelsmen INO: Gig eetsentc 55.00 

INOnLO8 «ic 110.00- }135.00- || No. 1........ 75.00 |9 77.507). 85.00f!| No.10.. ..:.... 45 .00 

155200 | LOD00 UMNO neo) oy. settee es 77.50 |82,50- IN OSU tat ccctssssrn | ehereavausieds 

IN Ooms secre cr te scene: 160.00 | 160.00 85. OOS SING ali. ek ahaa sine 0 
INOS Shs eet ee 150001) L60O0MeINOw Onsen aetliate eae 80.00d| 85.00d 
ie oy.) ns elt RRs 1602 00515165 00U NO 48) en ae lee oe 90.00 90.00 

Noe OF..c5: ope lee tees 80.00 | 85.00elChief engineer— 

Second officer or INO. 268 comets ToROOH Ta DO) Ie 87.00 NLINOd: Livre. corsa. +o ass: 

mate— IN Oma (scertreie ses 85.0051 85.00" |) 85.00 || NOs «2. 20. 05clocses v0.5 
INOtee hate ite oc ee 1105001 115 00a eINOw 8:00. eee 75.00 | 77.50 | 87.50 

IN Over oe Bacal os 120-00=|125.00=eNO ws OF. ea. a5. lae cee 60.00 GO LO0eIPINOnerOs canal aes claetere cons 
150700" | 160500 NENG lO) ae eae ee. 05,00, \8 406.00 
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TABLE D1.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUB IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


Continued 


(b) Steamships—Continued 


Upper Sr. LawRence River AND Great Laxes—Continued 








1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 

Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages || Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages f Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages 
per per per per per per | per per per 

month | month | month | month | month | month § month | month |} month 
$ ° $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

FREIGHT AND FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER PASSENGER | FREIGHT AND 

—Con. —Con. PASSENGER 
—Conce. 
Chief engineer— |Oilers— 
Conc. No. 60.00- | 82.50 § 
77.50 Porters— 

IN Oop 4 ene be ciavscnlee Daa O0 MeaaveoO WH INO: 823. -. la | ee. eet 77.50 | 82.50- 

IN OfaD WAPOA Esco came 2,100.00*|2,200.00* SO OOM MINORU NEC ee eee Rote 45.00 | 50.00 
INO. Odo ho aellbees cee D200 MIC 220 OOGI MEO ee fee |. ei lot tete te 77.800) "Si OCH ANG: Zsdocececle ose oe 40.00 45 .00 
INGA Siaacuee 200.00 |2,100.00*}2,200.00*! No. 4........|........ 80.00d| 85.00di No. 3. /.....0.4......%. 50.00 55.00 
IN Oo Sin ttt eral certerchcbake 20 0.00 225. Oe NO .  Bes he 77.50-8} 5.00- 4 No. 4.........].......- 45 .00 45 .00 
fog! Peas een i OR 8 225.00 | 250. 00e} 82.50 SOL0OT Nove. si 5.555% 50.00- 75 .00 75.09 
IN ONO ES. loka] oiee's clots ZO0R00))| 2O0ROOTIBNO. BO5 so... sa oc ecient 72.50 87.50 75.0 
NOLL ese 2,250.00*}2,250. 00*t ING ed 2. 85.00 85.00 BOM ING. O25. ccssie bbe neces 50.00 57.50 
Now l2) Seen. picence 40 .00- 285 .00- | ‘| INIGS OCR BAS eae 75 .00 77.50 85.00 } 

28500 |ooO200 PANO. 9 5.00. cr] eee e's oe 77.50 | 87.50 § 
INO S15 ssc. l'ececsieete 240.00- |285.00- # No. 10........]........ 80.00 | 85.00ch om TANKERS 
ZEGrOO UI SSOROU MD INOaI fh. 1. Lak 77.50 | 67.50- | 

NOU a Te ee heen eee 240.00 } 285.00 } 77.50 First officer or 
IN O15 Pek. oe | delete aot 324 .00- |324.00- {Firemen or } mate— 

375.00 | 375.00 stokers— LOINOS Lites b sce2te 150.00 | 170.00 

INO M6 Eres 300.00-— |272.00- | 288.50 f No. 1........]........ 72.50 75.00; A Wold, Lo SETS 160.00 | 175.00 

S20 .00) Koll LOO Bo POOR NO. 22.005. bisrere, ace |creinwsnioneee N2eOOn| Sti DO a ANOS Sock niemaeeile meee 160.00 | 170.00 

INO LIE. un coe eee 115.00- }125.00- | SOPOORT NO: 4 yscnecakd scans ee 135 .00- |145 .00- 

240700! 1800200 FONOSS..... 0.5]. 2000565 75.00d| 80.00d{ 185.00 | 185.00 

INO 18 con eens 230.00 | 230.00 | No. 4........ 70.00 72.50 807009 NO. 535.5,..0 81h eee ee 160.00- |175.00- 
INOS 19s ic leaner 135.00 135 .00e} INOMON AS. GATES. 85.00 85.00 185.00 | 185.00 
INO# 202.50. obese TZSLOO EI RACOFOOKNMNGE O).. . 6.05 alls eco0 on 72.50f| 80.00f% 

OES CA 9 samara 70.00 | 67.50 | 80.00¢)Second officer or 
OARS: box aciniene| sb aroniack 52.50 60.00e mate— 

Second HNO OLE cir cles bck aeeeen T2250) ee) DO RINOML ine ohne eae eee 110.00 | 127.50 
engineer— SIN OWLO SB a. til ches osc ot 75200) |- 802006) NO2. incre cle bacnece 120.00 | 135.00 
Noe 1) Fees Ft. See 150.00- |155 .00- INOWS lee Aad Bi tancted 120.00 | 132.50 

155.00 | 160.00 Chief steward — VINOS 4. sore Me eee 120.00- |125.00- 
INOF82) Be J eae 15000= |160:.00=N Nov). eae 650.00- |650.00- 145.00 | 150.00 
200.00 | 210.00 & T300700*| TS00700Ms MNO. oO. ¢....c.tlebee seek 120.00 | 185.00 
NOR 83 s/o tic dee 140.00- |150.00- ] No. 2......... 1600 .00*}2000 .00*}2000 .00*1 
190.00 | 200.00 § INIORIO coor srere'y 155.00 | 150.00 | 150.00 
Not 4h. ohana 1452008} 160200n8) NOW 4.5....... 155.00 | 160.00 | 160.00 |Wheelsmen— 
INOS Shee eee 150.00d| 160.00d] No. 5.........|........ T25eO0u PLZ onOOMLUNO. hu aa ene lakes cree 72.50 | 85.00 
IN OMG) 4S ee 135.00 | 145.00 | 160.00 | i No.2 BS eas ieee 85.00 92.50 
Nort 75.02.27 | eee 160.00 | 170.00 !Chefs or first NOUS ec s sh 45 ee eae 80.00 | 90.00 
NOM Sh cad eiaceee 165.00 | 165.00 cooks— | INOS od iaceilee cee oe 85.00 92.50 
INO OF Lie eR 1 See nae B50 OO OOM etn INO: Ls. css cles ees nes 11000) /157-50-=1 | Notas ce ele ene 85.00 |} 92.50 
160.00 | 170.00 j 120.00 | 127.50 
INOWION os neil: 120.00- | 170.00 | 170.00 | No. 2........]........ 110.00f| 117.50/|\Watchmen— 
165.0! | INTC Se Speen ty I Raa & 900.00- |1050.00- Opler de cas atl ote 70.00 77.50 
INOB11s Fo ee: 165.00— |165.00- |165.00- § 1250 .00*|1250.00* Nd} Zee OMtnarratek: 31 BA ame a 67.50 75.00 
185.00 | 195.00 | 195.00 | POU Adc ce cord <icteete ite 13000= | Bb OOS HSNO LS. Ho. el cts cee 70.00 77.50 
MOWI 2) ee at. | toe ee 145 .00- |165.00- | 16520041 SCO OOMMINGNS./a. ee sen tte ee cece 70.00 | 77.50 
150008) L705 00RH INOS |. elle e de 125 .00- |125.00- 
INOMIS A. Soe decide hale 105.00 | 105.00e 200.00 | 200.00 || Deckhands— 
NON 14) eho cere 1352005} 35 O0UleNo:. 6)... 110-003) PIOVOO!| MUL 750M Non +. 0. ele eee ae 50.00 60.00 
INOSI DI oes cee 145 ,00= 1165 O0= NOL 7 2. .ccceelsbeeeee LTOLOOM ZIZONO0 eh MNO 2. © ce lee aoe ee 60.00 67.50 
R50 OOP VOT OOM INOS. ccc. sel cea cl ace 120. O0R I ZTA SONI AIN OND) tinos cable bec oe 57.50 65.00 
INOS LOS Sree Pye eek LAGMOOMISLCSROO MT INO 029 «1c. creas) she overt nee 120200) (ie LZ2OROOMI NOM aeas. «sural cheese ee 60.00- | 65.00- 
INOSITE Sere, 165.00- {180.00- |190.00- } No. 10........ L00.00-— }100.00- |100.00- 65 .00 67.50 
185.00 | 190.00 | 200.00 135007) 185008) M185 OOM ONOED. 4:10 aaulabecesee 60.00 67.50 
INOVIS! eee. 145.00 }145,00- |170.00— || No. 11........ 110.00 | 120.00 | 127.50 f 
1553007] VOOROOHHINOF 12, . oo. cull aise ett 110.00 |110.00- 
BOT Os Sora sioecte x te 150.00 | 160.00¢ 120.00 |Chief engineer— 
Second cooks— UN Omlome ame cata shirts fete 200.00 | 210.00 
. Bat Koy DAR Ae 2] Ee 250.00 | 275.00 

Third HNO LS cuekl hacer 65.00 Go[00RIUNomareran aelnh eos ot 2400 .00*}2520.00* 
engineer— IN( Oy UPL 4 Sees | 57507 | P0000 fl NO tans. re cele eh bee 215 .00- {235 .00- 
NOPE A Se ae loo NLOLOO | TIS200S BONO! Bosco eles cocks. 85.00-— |85.00- f 290.00 | 290.00 

120.00 150008150 OOstEINOtore sn. neath tomce 225.00 | 275.00 
No. 2 110.00- }115.00- | No. 4 ; ; 
: 3 A 7 
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TABLE Wi.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN aos AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


Continue 


(b) Steamships—Concluded 


Urrrr St. Lawrence River anp Great Laxes—Concluded 




















1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages } Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages} Occupation | Wages Wages | Wages 
per per per per per per § per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month § month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
OIL TANKERS TUGBOATS 
_—Con. TUGBOATS 
Third engineer— }Captain— —Conc. 
INOW Lei 18.6 occ cls 110.00 | 100.00 4 No.1......... 175.00 | 150.00 j........} 
NoOs2iss.an. sal dotees: 120; 00) |2ISS200HEINOF2 e226. ..... teens. o: 150. 00- |150.00- H Second 
INOS Re > 5 Sicse, Bl Ses 120.00 | 130.00 | 160.00 | 160.00 } engineer— 
Nos4, Rese fal 2.95. 82. 120.00- |185.00- } No.3......... 160.00 |1380.00-a)........f 
170.00 | 170.00 § 185 .00 BING a dipee sane |e aureccee 90.00 | 100.00- 
Nosi 5 pe vale... dee 120.00 | 185.00 | No. 4......... 200.00 |125.00- 125 .00- 125 .00 
: b7oe00 } 175.00 Gi Noo2s, se OS... $55 120.090 120.00 
Firemen— Pe NOGO 4 00. O67 505 te 190.00- |190.00- 4 No.3.........]........ 115 .00- |115.00- 
IN OSS ie ae noo gl eee 72.50 | 85.00 200.00 | 215.00 § 125.00 | 125.00 
INOW e Bep a: | coe. ceee 85.00 | 92.50 | fINOS4: st ERS eae, OF 105 .00- |120.00- 
NGOs . oe ae: [dss cease 75.00 | 85.00 }Mates— 115.00 | 125.00 
IN OSES Feeds| aoe nn. 65.00- | 65.00- } No. 1.........]........ 125.00 | 125.00 
Bb 00a O2.00) 9 INO. 2) soccrton |. Mey tee 120.00 | 120.00 
INOS Se Aa seee| Sees 85:00) |" 19250 feNosds.. yee ey..|'2. eee > - 115.00 | 125.00 
i }Firemen— 
Oilers— H i 
INOial P36a. cet aeheh tee 67.50 | 80.00 pptone ke SENGSL..HU08. 0a 85.0 60.00 | 67.50- 
INO 22.45 ...di dialleoogeee oe 00.00) | s 9735054. Nord: , 26a; apes. odee 45.00 |52.50- § 77.50 
IN Gita Tate. Seid. eke ee 80.00 | 90.00 | HEIN OG: 2 cs cblse ete lactis eet. 65.00- | 65.00- 
INO GA'SS. nd Galas ces 70.00- | 80.00- | No. 2......... 75.00 | 45.00 ]........ 78.00 | 78.00 
9000] 97. .S0nIMNONS.”.fe.aer ls. eiee 50.00 | 50.00 } No.3......... 90.00} 60.00 ]}........ 
IN OMG? Sach. 423 | 4s-c 2 0 9's 90.00 | 97.50 } No. 4.........J......-. SOR0CG Fares ShUNOn 4s. 35, 8e. ss. sees .00- |60.00- 
NRIN OO  Aaneeiat 40.00 ; 35.00- | 35.00- [ 65.00 | 65.08 
First or chief ; OOHOO BR aN50::00 Wi No. b..55....<¢fasoe. cs 90.00(a)}........ 
cooks— HN OS OF. 288: vc eet 52.50 | 57.50 | No.6......... 100.00 |40.00- {40.00- 
INOW acess |Home 105.00 | 117.50 j i 60.00 | 60.00 
INOW oe ecs| Secanae 120.00 | 127.50 | AeINOD (ass See 70.00 | 77.50 
IN O83)... ee £X4| 50 fe A 110.00 | 122.50 ||\Chief engineer— 
Noga eis acial Fo ates 100.00 | 100.00 | No. 1.........]........ ee 00 | 175.00 § 
INO poe ie S2b...dk fe 120.00 | 127.50 || No. 2......... 165.00 | 140.00 }........ ! 
RIN Oa ergs Ses [ae oeede oe 140.00- |140.00— |Cooks— 
Second or assist- 150.00 | 150.00 | 
ant cooks— HUNOF4E Ss 160.00 | 185.00a}........ hONOS1.: HE eee be cdnann 50.00- |57.00- 
INO adh.) ote Mal cds oc 605s, 50.00 | 60.00 | No.5......... 150.00 |140.00- |140.00- § 85.00 | 83.00 
NON 2 Sten as tesae ec 70.00 | 77.50 150.00 | 15000 FONO, 2... ic2.005. 28.02 50.00- |50.00- 
IN Om geet. Peal esse 57-50), BOCebOu PNOZG. arena a oeeaeiee 160.00- |170.00- } 80.00 | 80.00 
IN O)e4 YE Rien 2904 0s. Se 70.00- | 77.50- BLO2008 A7500°RS NOs 3. Shas ld. cae: 50.00- |50.00- 
80:00) S000 WUNOS?.. soph a. seine: 125.00- | 150.00 60.00 | 60.00 
NOSOM oases] spectros. 70.00 | 77.50 150.0 No, Seal sesas 85.00 | 92.50 
*Per year or season ; 
(a) Without board and lodging (d) Four to six companies paying this rate (e) Plus bonus (f) Hight to ten 
companies paying this rate 
Paciric Coast 
1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages | Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages |} Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages 
per per per per per per per per per 
month | month | month month | month | month | month | month | month 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND | FREIGHT AND | FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER | PASSENGER PASSENGER 
—Con. —Con. 
First officer or PS ; 
mate— iThird officer or iChief engineer— 
NOME ee ares |r eae 160.00- |160.00- | mate— ea eond retrececan) Sree ROD 185 .00- 185 .00- 
175.00 | 175.00 220.00 | 220.00 
ING SZ eae eats svsll eecntnetos £65 000) 175.00 PO NOD coi cence cles acne 120.00 | 120.00 | No. 2.........]...-+.-- 220.00 | 230.00 
INIOscOiacter cietesws 135.00— {185 .00- |1385.00- | No. 2.........]........ 125.00 | 135.00 | No.3......... 200.00- |200.00- |200.00- 
180.00 | 180.00 | 180.00 | No.3.........]....206. 110.00- |110.00- | 285.00 | 285.00 | 285.00 
IN OVA Rrcce sho loe sees 135 .00- }135 .00- TP2OL 008 EE20.00:4 INOS4 Deco. afore senee- 180.00- |180.00- 
145200 | 145.00 0 NG. 4., ecasaleeeceie peers as 125.00 | 210.00 | 210.00 
INO Ohara css stars |iietsve sess 165.00— }165.00- } No. 5.........].......-. 110.00- |110.00- | No. 5.........]....20.- 200 .00- |200.00- 
180.00 | 180.00 § 120.00 | 120.00 | 235.00 | 235.00 
Second 
Second officer or | engineer— 
ak | Seamen and HIN Oued oye ca pive | aeeeere es 150.00- |150.00- 
ING al eror nics cilicenele ees 140.00- |140.00- || deckhands— 170.00 | 170.00 
15020071 150-00) INOml eee ness ce] aceite 65.00- |70.00- | No. 2.........]..-se0e- 165.00 | 175.00 
INO: 2h ies ce cwaleseeeaee 145.00 | 155.00 } 70.00 | 75.00 } No.3......... 145 .00- |145.00- |145 .00- 
ING: Se icress 135 .00- |145.00- |145.00- | No. 2.........J.....00e 50.00- | 50-00- 190.90 | 190.00 | 190.00 
155.00 | 155.00 | 155.00 Gon00N) 75.00) NO... 5.2 <n -| ie ccee ores 135 .00- |135 .00- 
Rardecsrubitnencs he 117.50- |117.50- || No.3......... 65.00 | 65.00 | 65.00 | 155.00 | 155.00 
12580011" 125300) 1) INO: 48. camcnell enercciee MOROOROLO0H NOs O20 .cecs selec aelec’s 160.00- |160.00- 
TN he eee ped ee eee 150.00 | 150.00 | No. 5,.....0«-lssceases .00 | 65.00 170.00 | 170.00 
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TABLE IiIl.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


Occupation 


FREIGHT AND 
PASSENGER 
—Con. 


Third engineer— 


No. 


CR Mus er eC) Cee ene} 


1929 1939 1940 


Wages | Wages | Wages 
per per per 
month | month | month 


145 .00 
135 .00- |135 .00- 
160.00 


60 .60- 
75 .00 


60 .00- 
80.00 


125.00 

115 .00- |135 .00- 
145.00 | 170.00 
120.00- 
145.00 





Continued 
(b) Steamships—Concluded 


Paciric Coast—Concluded 


1929 








Firemen— 
No 





1939 


Wages 
per 
month 


1939 1929 
Occupation | Wages | Wages | Wages || Occupation | Wages 
per per per per 
month | month | month month 
$ $ $ $ 
FREIGHT AND TUGBOATS 
PASSENGER —Conc. 
—Conc. Deckhands— 
Oel a eee 95 .00 
Second 
stewards— INOS 24 coe tee 75 .00 
INKS at Bae hih| BOR ee 67.50 | 67.50 
INO SOF) ey 1S 105.00 |110.00- |110.00- |] No. 3......... 65 .00- 
120.00 | 120.00 70,00 
INOMO Mh. ce aah eae be 105.00} 105200) No.4.) ow. ac 70.00 
INOWD.. 2. e coer | Bates: 
Porters— INO 96. tc. ee are bates 
No. 7 3 #3 
INO t ee abn! Fos hay xe 38.00 | 40.00} No. 8......... 65 .00 
No. 2 35.00 |35.00- |35.00- ||\Chiefengineer— 
40.00 | 40.00 | No.1.........] 195.00 
AMINO Ol eieatorc eblstess caer 40.00 | 40:00) No. 2......... 150.00 
NOad Bape: 180 .00- 
Pursers— 225 .00 
iL a aS od (ey 100.00— |100.00- || No. 4......... 160 .00- 
150.00 | 150.00 190.00 
No. 2 .|150.00- |160.00- |160.00- ] No. 5.........}........ 
170.00 | 180.00 | 180.00 
No.3 eos eee} 26000-31160 200-3) SNOSG. 1h. eee coal de cae 
180000" $7008) NO.07 2.000. dle nace. 
Assistant No. 8 150.00 
pursers— 
Second 
No. 1 L page 75 .00 75.00 || engineer— 
CREE eee 110.00- |120.00- |180.00- || No. 1......... 165.00 
11500 }}) (185004) A85700 Sh NOe2.2 vec loco ane: 
INOwou: is ees. VR 105 .00- |105.00- § No. 3 135 .00- 
125.00 | 135.00 175.00 
TUGBOATS INO4 tevaetiees 100 .00 


1940 


Wages 
per 


month 
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TABLE DI._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 


Continued 


Trucking and Cartage (Local) 




















24.00 


24.00 


1929 1939 1940 
Locality —_—_—_——_ -|- Locality 
and Wages | Hrs. | Wages | Hrs. |} Wages | Hrs. and 
Oecupation per per per per per per Occupation 
week | week} week | week] week | week 
$ $ $ 
Saskatchewan— 
Moror TrvucK Regina....... 
DRIVERS 
Saskatoon.... 
Nove Scotia— 
Eee oo 8 18 .00- 44415,00- | 44-48])17.50- | 44-50] MooseJaw.... 
25.0 24.00 24.00 
Prince Edward Prince Albert. 
Island— 
Charlottetown 15.00 50)12.00- | 48-50)12.00- | 48-50) Alberta— 
15.00 15.00 Calgary...... 
New Brunswick- Edmonton... . 
Saint John....{21.50- | 54-60/16. ibe 48-60/15.50- | 44-60 
22.00 2.00 22.00 British 
Moncton...... 19.00-— | 50-54/14. a0 50-54}15.00-— | 50-54 Columbia— 
21.00 00 20.50 Vancouver.... 
Fredericton... 20.00 54 ir. 00. 54|17.00- 54 
19.00 19.00 Victoria...... 
Quebec— 
Montreal..... 21.00- 60)18.00- | 44-60) 18. ie: 44-60) New West- 
25.00 24.25 24.2 minster..... 
@Ouebee....s: 24.50 70|16.25- | 48-55/19. ioe 48-60 
21.50 21.50 Nelson....... 
Ontario— Prince Rupert 
Brantford....]16.00-— | 44-55/15.00- | 44-55)15.00- | 44-55 
28.00 18.00 18.00 : Kamloops.... 
Fort William. 25 .00 51 220r 50-60 yee 50-60 ooo 
Guelpha.!,. 21.00 47\|18.00- | 48-55)18.00- | 48-55) Nova Scotia— 
06 21.00 1 lbicch eee 
Hamilton 22 .00- 45-60} 21 .00- 45-60} 22 .00- 45-60 
25 .00 .00 28.50 iNew Brunswick- 
Kingston..... 20.00 45)15.00- | 44-57)15.00- | 44-574 Saint John.... 
19.00 19.00 
ESLEGMONO? seis 1 AaeOe liars ot ore 18.00- | 44-60)18.00- | 44-60) Quebec— 
22. 0 Montreal... ..|: 
Tondon,,.. .... - 18.00-— | 44-56|16.25 44-56/16.25 44-56 
25 .00 21.00 22.00 Ontario— 
Oshawa...... 20.00 59 eee 48 19 .00- 48 Brantford... .|15. 
+5) 
Ottawa......- er 4454/18. 00° 44-60 Pes 44-60) Owen Sound.. 
27.00 Dis 
Ower Sound.. 21.60 60/15. 50. 48-54 9 be é 48)| Peterborough 
18. : 
Port Arthur.. 25.00 55}20.00- 50}20.00- oO VorontOrs..... ; 
q200 27.50 
Se. Catharines| ated. e|acie.: 21.50 GO, 21250 60l| Afanitoba— 
Stratford..... 20.75- 59117 .50- 55119 .25- 55|| Winnipeg..... 
23 .50 Py AeA 21.00 
Sudbury...... 25 .50 60} 21.00- 60}21.00- : 60> Brandon... . 
‘LOronto: +... 20.00- 60/18.00- | 44-60/18.00- | 44-60),Saskatchewan— 
26.0 26.50 27. Saskatoon... 
Windsor...... 27.00— | 50-55)18.00-— | 45-54/20.00- | 45-54 
30.0 27.00 27.00 Alberta— . 
Woodstock. alvacteacklecle ee 19.25— | 55-60]19.25- | 55-60] Lethbridge... 
26.00 26.00 
British 
Manttoba— mbia— 
Winnipeg..... 155.75 45-54/18.00- | 44-55)18.00- | 44-55! Nelson....... 
25.0 26.00 26.00 


2.00 
48-50/14. 00. 
23 .00 
60} 18.00 
44-60} 18 .00- 
25.00 
48-55) 16 .00- 
22.00 


48-54) 22 -00- 


30.00 
40-56}20.00- 
25.50 
48} 22.00 
54/22 .50- 
26.50 
48-54) 24 .00- 
31.00 
48} 21.50 
44115 .00- 
20.00 
54; = 20.00 
60} 18 .00- 
19.50 
48-50} 15 .00- 
18.00 
54-60! 14 .50- 
16.75 
54-60; 19.00 
51-55} 23.00 
. 48-54} 18 .00- 
26.00 
60) 12 .00- 
15.00 
60} 21.60 
50} =. 20.00 
54) 26.50 


1939 1940 
Hrs. | Wages | Hrs. | Wages ae 
per per per per per 
week| week | week] week | week 
$ $ 
47-54118.00- | 43-54/18.00- | 43-54 
24.50 24.50 
50-60) 17. om. 44-54/17. F 44-54 


473-54/16. 00. 474-54 
23.00 


60} 16.25 
44-54/18. eae 
40-5417. 00- 

24.00 
40-54/22 .00- 

30.00 
48-54/20 .00- 

27.00 

44) 22.00 

48-54)22. a 
6.50 

44-54/24. 00, 
31.00 

48} 21.50 
44-54) 15 .00- 

20.00 

54| 20.00 

60} 18.00 
44-50] 15 .00- 

18.00 

48/14 .50- 

16.75 

54{ 19.00 
48-58} 23.00 
44-55)18 .00- 

26.00 
48-60} 12 .00- 
15.00 

54| 21.60 

50} 20.00 

54) 26.50 


54 


44-54 


42-54 


40-54 


48-54 


44 


48-54 


44-54 


48 


44-54 


54 


60 


44-50 
48 
54 
48-58 


44-55 
48-60 


54 


50 


54 


i 
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TABLE DI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATOES— 


Continued 


(d) Stevedoring (Longshoremen—General Cargo) 








1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Locality Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours| Wages | Hours Locality Wages {Hours} Wages |Hours| Wages |Hours 
per per per per per per per per per per per per 
hour | day*} hour |day*}| hour | day* hour | day*} hour | day*} hour | day* 
$ 3 $ $ $ $ 
INLAND AND 
OCEAN COASTWISE 
NAVIGATION NAVIGATION 
Saint John...... BD Sb rotates 00: [acces 253" 1 S883. 
Malifax ie. :) se: 10 9 UG 9 85 9 pSorels., We. Jase see deen eee .50 | 10 .60 | 16 
Charlottetown... .60 9 .60 9 .60 9 iAMontreal ss... 3.|. ce awe. ae .50 | 10 .60} 10 
Saint John...... .70 9 .80 8 .88 8 |iToronto........ 40} 10 -50 | 10 50 | 10 
Quebechiees ss: .60 | 10 .70 9 Vie 9 tiHamilton. 7. se lpeeeaee lee soos 50} 10 50} 10 
Borel ae oi in camel secede sal esha .50 | 10 .60 | 10 {Sarnia and 
Montreal....... .65 | 10 sce 10 .85 | 10 Point Edward .45 | 10 47} 10 .50 | 16 
Vancouver and Port MeNicholl .o7 | 10 46} 10 50} 10 
Victoria Windsor... alc ae ek .49 | 10 49} 16 
(dock) Pe ave 83 8 91 8 .96 8 Port Arthur and 
Vancouver and Fort William. 40}; 10 .50{ 10 .60 | 10 
Victoria Vancouver, Vic- 
(ship) Sec 87 8 95 8 1.00 8 toria and 
Prince RuUpertinn.. acelace. oe .90 8 .96 8 





*The period for which day rates are paid, work being irregular; higher rates are paid for handling coal, grain, cemert, etc., 











also for night work. 
(e) Grain Elevators 
Z 1929 1939 1940 Z 1929 1939 1946 
Occupation o Hrs 3 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
P41 | Wages | per | Wages| per | Wages | per | Ay per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk ; wk. wk. wk. 
ig $ $ $ $ 
Electricians— y 
INOwel Aes oon Mth..}160.00 | 60 {150.00 60 {170.00 | 60 {170.00 | 60 
INOS [22 ee no stecis Hour {165.00*| 44 .85 | 4 44 1155.00 | 60 |155.00 | 60 
INGOs WD cere eee Week if x5.50) S)x0—, 36.00] 60 | 40.00 | 60] Nowd4..........|Mth. J.......]...; 175.00 | 48 |175.00 |.... 
Nor «425 sates Hourjacsetneles. : .66 | 6 60 |170.00 | 60 |150.00 | 60 
INO wD sic eee ee Hour etc ees .55 56 {200.00 } 44 |200.00 | 44 
No: G.2ec8ese- Hour |185.00*| 60 mODs 44. |... 60.4448) INiGwl ieee eee NEC. lasmeeiek Joe t 157.00-} 60 }165.00-| 48 
INOS 26s. bees Mtheuisa venue eee 190.00 163.00 170.75 
NOMS gs. ites Mths dseos eee loses EDBOOT | 44.1175200.0\44 ile Nios TS ior pees etal LLOUN |e ovacavcrcns/|iasoro tile 45-.55) 44 |.45-.60) 44 
INOSA9 S28 esas Mth 12. eh eleaes 180.00 | 60 {180.00 | 60 4% No. 19..........]Week |.......].... 20.00 |} 54 | 22.00 | 48 
Nowl0. ae... dss Mth. | 48.75}) 48 |175.00 | 48 |175.00 | 44 | No. 20..........]/Mth. ].......].... 26.00 | 50 | 26.00 ; 50 
INOPE asters Mth fom. eee ee 170.00 60 | 27.50 | 60 | 27.50 | 60 
INO IZ eee oe Mth. |145.00 15000700 1150.00: | GORA | eens eee EVOUr San. oobeniee -50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO? 13encne ae Mth® jx. eee el aes 1652008) 050) |165.00 y:50 1 « INOM22) ee. sete Elouryle. ure loses .45 | 60 .50 | 60 
NOW14 45.) 68eac Mthvujse.ee esac Wi SROOw PSS (175500')... 28 UNOS23.24...-6. 2 ELOUR ale. creme cleats .53 | 24 .53 | 48 
INOS Lone ee ese Mth. |235.00 200.00 | 44 |200.00 | 444 No. 24..........]Hour |.......].... .48 | 44 .58 | 44 
INO@IG Rane ones EGY eae ec shee 162.75 60 |.48-.68] 48 |.48-.70] 48 
INORT To ee our? |5. santero 45 60 : 45 .56 | 45 
Nosisite:.. ve. ELOUT) | as. .6 sie nek nDOs) 44°). DO fehtul INOS Qf. taeece| WOK ila... tcccilecae 37.35 | 44 | 87.35 | 44 
ING S19) 2 eee ELOUP |. cars sl eaee 2607148 | 625 | 48 te Nos 28in5. See MG ls. eter fede © 170.00 | 443]180.00 | 443 
INOS 2ON Jcccee oe Weeki... S8etlic ee 35.00 | 44 | 35.00 | 44 4 No. 29........../Hour ].......].... .50 | 44 .65 | 44 
Nowe ee. Mthevds, oe hsall:. 24 210.00 | 443/225.00 | 443] No. 30..........]/Day ]|.......].... 3.25 | 48 | 8.25 | 48 
INOG22 cae eater Hour |e esses Oey 44 270 | 445 Nowgie Soe. a rlouriia. ..s.e)ecee .52 | 48 .52 | 48 
INOS Za Pace cee MEG oleae ceil eee 180.00 | 48 {180.00 | 48 # No.32..........|Hour j.......].... .47 | 48 .49 | 48 
INOS 2455 sees MCh em laren 215.00 | 44 }215.00 | 44 8 No. 33..........|/Hour ].......].... .45 | 48 45 | 48 
INO R25 A ceo Mite ee ahem lessvet 178.50 | 48 {178.50 | 48} No. 34..........]/Mth. |.......].... 130.00 | 48 |130.00 | 48 
INOS 262.525.c8ce:s Mth. |150.00-| 48 |160.00- 48 175.00 | 48 |175.00 | 44 
210.00 190700) =|: 190.00) ‘| Nos86.50... ee iMth leet cc! 160.00 | 44 |160.00 | 44 
Wet hire er ote Lerten NO Pecrcerrrars vars Mit dae | epee botinecs 170.00 | 48 {170.00 | 48 
INOW Las ase. IWieOle rate cele 36.00 500} 60.8 INONS8ieie cose c Ete eerie onic e 165.00 | 44 1165.00 | 44 
INOS S22eeceieatels Day |117.00*| 54 .62 Z t 
INOss 3 eae he sieels Hour .63 |48- 63. |40- .63 | 60 \Millwrights— 
0 6 Now Le eee Mth. |155.00*] 60 |155.00 | 48 1155.00 | 48 
ING tare Hour ABO OS. | acterateree ete ss .50 | 44 INO: #2 eee Hour |165.00 | 44 .85 | 40 .85 | 44 
INOW Osea sen OULEa eee 45 .45 | 45 .45 | 50 INO Seer OUPra|aheseae. eee .47 | 60 .52 | 60 
INO eOineemetae: Ete utils terete 190.00 | 60 |190.00 | 60 Nose@acssdneee Hour .575 | 54 .58 | 44 .58 | 44 
INOS elev neers IMEC eer cel yeets 157.50-| 50 |157.50-| 48 Nos O%.c seer Hour .69 | 60 HOO AQT ee c|srcine 
171.00 171.00 } 60 
NON Stracserieet DUA ea Mompsrsol keane 160.00 | 44 |160.00 | 44 ff No. 6.......... ours erecwealccies .75 | 48 .775 | 48 
INGLE Zhe: IM Glad erence arcmllisace 170.00 | 60 |170.00 | 60 § No. 7.......... MUCHO eeeie ercrell acorers 190.00 | 60 |190.00 | 60 
INOS 10) toners Mth. | 48.75t} 48 |160.00 |44- |160.00 | 44 f No. 8.......... ib Yh ingeal meas 175.00 | 44 {180.00 | 44 
48 BUONO se0 hae omen UAE dle ten, tl note 189.00 | 60 |189.00 | 60 
INO Lessee MEGHS! [es sei | eels 150.00-| 60 |170.00-} 48 INOF IO} ecco Mth. |187.50 | 48 |160.00 |44—- |160.00 | 44 
180.00 190.00 48 
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TABLE lif.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN TRANSPORTATION AND GRAIN ELEVATORS— 





Concluded 


(e) Grain Elevators—Concluded 

















1939 1940 
O ecupation Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wagea | per 
wk. wk. 
; é $ $ 
Millwrights-Conc. 
[oat bi stare aeaeyts 5 
INO.M12 cos eee 
INOS) 608 eek .40 | 60 .45 1 60 
ING. 24.202: ae. .45 | 40 40 | 44 
INO. HO: cucnce oe .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INOS 1635 R55 .58 |40- .68 |40- 
INOR1708.2 84. 4 60 60 
INO: AB...0.c0 88% .88 | 65 .40 | 60 
INO. 19.883) .25.£ .50 | 50 .50 | 48 
No. 20......55.. .50 | 60 .50 | 60 
INOS2E cee ctae .60 | 48 .50 | 44 
INO. 22,525.40. 5 .50-.55! 60 .50 | 48 
.50 | 69 .50 | 55 
Nos2aees. f. 68 .50-.60} 60 |.50-.60] 48 
INO: aor eceest .55 | 44 .65 | 44 
ING. 255 89).9080 .50 | 60 .50 | 60 
INOSSOSee 3. .44 | 50 .44 | 50 
INGA Leer .50 | 60 .50 | 60 
ING one aac OO) | ead caer 
INOR29.88..2.85.2 .50-.55| 48 |.50-.55).... 
is (Cai | Re .50 | 60 |.50-.55}] 60 
INO. Sh, eo cacees .40 | 44 40 | 44 
ING. 32). 553: 85.5 .50-.55| 60 |.50-.55} 48 
INO. 33 el 28. .475| 48 .475| 48 
Oilers— ROOT | eee ESD uIaBe. 
NO. G2. 9R so RS22 .30 | 44 .35 | 50 
INO. gamete .50-.55} 60 |.50-.55}] 60 
.50-.55] 60 |.50-.55) 60 
INO. 88 50. 428803 .40-.50} 48 |.48-.53] 48 
ING. CAE ETS. 5 .40 | 44 40 | 44 
ING. 0. Oe 4583.7 40-.50/30- |.42-50 |30- 
ING. T1698. S882% 55 55 
DOs G7 Bade. RS. .405} 48 | .405 48 
INOsat Ore ates .40 | 48 .44 | 48 
INGOs aco eee a oe .475| 48 .475| 48 
INGE O eae .45 | 44 45 | 44 
NOL Oh. ae Gs. | 50-.60) 44 .50 | 44 
I Oost 2 sate 285. .89 | 45 44 | 45 
INGMIS Hoe tae: .40 | 44 |.40-.50] 44 
INTOSAI ae). a8. | .425| 48 .425| 48 
INO at An, chek co 50-.58} 48 |.50-.58] 48 
NOB 03)... 53: AT 48. oat las 
Now aas ss. ss! .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
IN OL ao TAS! 50-.55} 48 |.50-.55) 44 
NO. 18 Bey. ags3 
EGEAUN Latte, GA 
No. 21.. 
INOWE2 TEE Jes. «3 How 
INOn2By Bek. Fac% 
*Per month. 
TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION — 
1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Localit —— Locality 
and ‘ fe Hrs Hrs Hrs and 8 Hrs Hrs Hre 
Oceupation ‘& | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation & | Wages | per Wages | per | Wages | per 
Ay wk. wk. wk. Oy wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ MARITIME $ $ $ 
: Ee eae 
ManrirTimMy inemen— 
Ox dG as 6 Ree Da 8.80 | 48 3.50 | 48 3.50 | 48 
pe EUTAORS NR Che lane Hee te eieiete,| cetered es - 42) 54 }.380-.42 a 
lk a Weegee mene ee 80.00-| 54 | 90.00-| 54 
PRON toa 8 alone Day 3.80 | 48 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 110.00 115.00 
NON 2 cacsiees Hour |.72-.77| 44 |.63-.82| 44 |.63-82 | 44 NOMA eeesc es |Hour |.63-.77}....|.66-.67 44 |.66-.77) 44 
INGse a hess OUL Were aol esas .69 | 48 id leaeull NOME Oren... » FT ourtyeey. tortie le 63-.68} 48 .68 | 48 
Nor ates... IB |) eee ee ool? 0.42). 56 5.42 | 56 INO“ Omer: . PLGUE ec. oatnele tis teieiss|: 57-.69] 48 ||.60—-.72) 48 
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TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Continued 


























1929 1939 1940 : 1929 1939 1940 
Locality i Locality s ———— |-—_____ 
and Re) Hrs Hrs Hrs and | 2 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation & | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation & | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
AY wk. Ww wk. A, wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MARITIME QUEBEC 
PrRovinces—Conc. 
| Electricians— 
Linemen—Conc. 
INO. La aericis Bete 8 Hour |.50-.62) 44 .62 | 44 62 | 44 
INGo 2 Uisccds oat MEGTR cal). cy aneewel| se: 100.00-| 48 |100.00-] 48 || No. 2........... Hour .60 | 54 +.50-.68} 48 |.58-.75} 48 
135.00 135.00 INOS: 3. seo Hour .63 | 54 .55 | 48 .66 | 48 
INO. Sea. ae ees Hour 45 | 54 .40 | 48 45 1048 | UNOp ae. ot. ees Mth. | 90.00 | 50 |125.00 | 50 |125.00 } 50 
INOS EOP. ache Hour }|.35-.45} 60 |.40-.45] 54 |.40-.45] 54 
Noe dO W..\.ereteete Hour .44 | 54 |.85-.50} 48 |.35-.50] 48 |\Linemen— 
INOS Lee ees (MiG bh Aa ee ent eet: 105008) 56> |111..00-| GON) Nout oa ee Hour |.68-.75] 48 |.52-.78} 48 |.52-.78} 48 
INO: U2 a. cteeets. Hour | 4.006] 54 .55 | 44 .50 | 44 IN Om QU eaade tere Hour? ]|..25 4.28. ees .50 | 48 .62 | 48 
INO: Sse sce eek Hour | .42-.57/54— |.45-.51] 54 |.49-.51) 54 |] No.3........... Mth. |110.00 | 54 |115.00 | 48 |126.50 | 48 
63 INO: aiedenidn oe. § Hour |.45-.56/50— |80.00-d} 50 .50-| 494 
INOS 147 oe ceteris Day. Waoweees eae 4.00- | 48 |4.00- | 48 60} 115.00 595 
5.00 5.00 INO Dac ae ees is Wo\tig | pee eye .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INOMGnaeee feet IE ane | Apaeere ae ele a 85.00- | 48 |93.50- | 48 
Groundmen— 120.00 132.00 
IN Os Dixsice che anes Day 3.25 | 48 | 3.00 | 48 | 3.00 | 48 INO’ Gaon tomes VOUT afi ie ae ls s oe .85 | 48 .35 | 48 
IN Oss, 2 Sheu ianegeetarers Hour .55 | 54 .65 | 44 195 44 ||P NOn Steere MiGh® peel 80.00- | 48 |88.00- | 48 
INO: Siixcsieyom eters FQuralc Acid Seliacer .50 | 48 |.50-.60} 48 105.00 115.50 
INO. A eteelactecitess TLOUE Ws See Se hecs, os .47-.52| 48 |.45-.55| 48 
INGOs DFe ee alee: ROUT lean eee |e .40 | 44 .42 | 44 |\Wheelmen— 
INOAG iain testes Hour | 3.00b*| 54 34 | 54 34 | 54 Nov 1a St Poe Hour |.50-.53} 56 |.58-.62] 48 |.58-.62) 48 
INOp QR. oe. RETOUR Se wvarsrtavel| aon 19.85c} 48 4 48 
Metermen— NO: Oa raicmeas GUE vs eet clas 21.90c} 48 48 } 48 
IN ox diesen loser Day 33803) 48 IP ssrO0nP48 4 938.50 48 Il No. tees: Hlourale esac elere: 19.80c} 48 44 | 48 
INOS2Fs: si.cteaen Hour |.55.-72*| 44 |.61-.72) 44 |.66-.72| 44 || No. 5........... IMIG. Wkcvsabemipaods 105.00 | 48 }105.00 | 48 
NOP Sa: caches LOU ns Some occ 48 2087) 4838 (NOpGi2 erator Mth. {110.00 | 48 |100.00-| 48 |110.00-} 48 
INO. Aes sc stetereae our saneet nl eee .64 | 48 .67 | 48 115.00 126.50 
Noeh os aes 2 yee en elie eel Fie 100.00 | 48 |100.00 | No, ee MD. Pct eek nee 92.50 | 48 | 97.50 | 48 
Meter readers— Metermen— 
Nother Day SB O0N4A8 240748 1. 2.40.48 WO Nol de... cca LOU cheese cet resco .44 | 48 .50 | 48 
IN OM oe ae Nes Pour es wong liars 80.00- | 444] 90-00 | 443) No. 2........... Mth. | 90.00 | 50 | 95.00 | 414/100.00 | 413 
100-00 INOj Oey «rte cen Week |}. $2. Selle... 23.00 | 48 | 23.00 | 48 
INOS tetas ales our sn naes eee 50 | 48 50 | 48 INOT 4... cb Ae 010 Wn | eds ere ee 85.00 | 44 | 99.00 ; 44 
INO: 40 teat MGI. 5 |eeeeares lovee 95-003) 48 195.00 |°48 | No. Bo.....0 220. INEGI? Seva adensd sects 135.00 | 44 1148.50 | 44 
NOL Omsac domes s Wieek |Me i855 nee 32.50 | 54 | 32.50 | 54 
INOW Gir as seaees IMEC Se lit Ais lisse: 100.00 | 39 |100.00 | 39 ALS 
Operators— 
Not Ble) ee MEGH,. | Oe, See tle. a. 165.00 | 48 1165.00 | 48 
Operators— INO M2 ete ee Hour .65 | 56 |.70-.77| 48 |.70-.77) 48 
IN OLE cole Sisters Day 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 No. 3..........|Hour |.50-.69/ 56 |.65-.82] 48 |.65-.82} 48 
NFO WPEE face ola aes WEGHYS se aeernlen ce 70.00- | 54 |70.00- | 54 Nowea {a ARE EXOUT: Enna eho a: 26.10-c| 48 |.57-.63] 48 














*1930 
a Per hour. b Per day. c Per week. d Per month. 
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TABLE IV.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Continued 








Locality 
d 


an . 
Occupation 


OnrTARIO 


ee 


No. 1 


ee ee 


ed 


rr 


a Per hour. ~ 


1929 


Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages 
wk. 


1939 


1940 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 





Locality 
and 


Occupation 


1929 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1939 


Hrs 


1940 


Hrs 


Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. 


—_———. | —— | | S| | TS ae SY A 


c Per week. 


oe io 
es es 


Seer eee tesa 


ee a ce ary 


es ce a? 
Ss oe 


54 | 27.00 


ee i ey 


a eC ie 


es ay 


ee a 


re es i 


cea 


ce erare sort mai 


ee ne we eto oes 


es a 


ee co es 


4 

50 
44 
48 
40 


d Per month. 


ee 


Ontario—Con. 
Operators— 


i ee 











seer ere eee 


se eeroeteoes 
ee eeeeetoseoe 


er ey 


seers eetosos 


ce ores etoeae 


peer reetooes 


seer aor tonee 


sere erefoeoes 
Pare ac rr CMa 


5 ce 6 ee oe eellg 


105.00 


rar arity cll eee 
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TABLE IV.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSION—Concluded 











1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Locality ae ee ee Locality SSS ee 
and } Hrs Hrs Hrs/ and | c) Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation ‘& | Wages | per | Wages| per| Wages| perf Occupation i; | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
AY wk. wk. wk. Ay wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario—Cone. 
Meter readers— ; PRAIRIE 
Cone. ; PROVINCES 
IN Os adi teaets Sean Hour .40 | 54 .50 | 54 .50 | 507 anv BritisH 
INOL 8S. ce fe tihers Weeks oes lsc ae 26.25 | 464) 26.25 | 464# Corumpia—Con. 
INGO 2). de ae Week | 26.25 | 54 | 27.25 | 50 | 23.08 | 50 § 
INOVMOAenG ae. Mth. {125.00 } 44 |125.00 | 44 ].......].... iGroundmen— 
INO: ih ae, ee sins MCh leer ees 125.00 | 35$}125.00 | 353) No. 1.......... Hour .62 | 44 .475| 44 485) 44 
INGO. D2 eet ene Mitheats tcl tose: 125.00 | 44 {125.00 | 44 No. 2.......... Mth. 57a} 44 | 93.16 | 40 | 93.16 | 40 
WO SS ee fous Mth. |140.00 | 54 {140.00 | 44 1140.00 | 44 1 No. 3.......... Hours! sy. ttl sc .55 | 40 .55 | 40 
No: 14. d841-eeett Wee kal. see total sate 20.83 | 44 | 20.83 | 44 No. 4.......... Hour .62 | 48 .55 | 44 .55 | 44 
INGn al Due eid ees Mths eich. cic 95.00 | 42 |100.00 | 42 # No. 5.......... Hour (285. 25.2. LOZ) PAT .54 | 47 
Hes IN Oe WG.cch nate geet Day 5.35 | 44] 5.351 40] 5.35] 40 
Labourers— NOS CU eeRAaee eek [28 2. eck 27200 [EAS ere alates « 
NO. uli. san caser Hourgl. 46. ha. ee. 40 | 44 40 | 44 No. 8.......... Hours |). See ee 59 | 44 595} 44 
INOMSGRS occ FROur Is. oat ss te 40 | 44 40 | 44 NOARG FRE econ Mth, |123.00 | 44 1126.75 | 44 |128.00 | 44 
IN Onced.. seats Dee Hloursl, ge: holo eee 35 | 44 36) (~44 0) Noe 10... eee AVEC TA = liaiheys ie |) Stee 127.70 | 44 |127.70 | 44 
Nowe a. oe Hour 45 | 50 40 | 44 40 | 444 No. 11.......... Day 5.50 | 44| 5.50} 40| 5.50 | 40 
INOS RD motehe far Week 45a} 494) 23.40 | 44 | 24.75 | 44 
INOS MOS eeeeh creas Hour 40 | 54 50 35 | 50 }Operators— 
NOt laste cscs EV GOUE esc cnet see 6 | 48 36 | 48 O. Malic qaerekean ls Hour |122.00-} 48 63 | 48 645] 48 
INOS 4:8. aos sptat Hour ‘les eile er 40-.50) 48-} .40-.45] 48-f 137 .00d 
60 70 hi No. 2a. ete Mth. |152.00 | 44 [145.00 | 48 1147.90 | 48 
INows Ones. dose Hour 45 | 54 35 | 48 4 48 1 NOM lie cae o ae Mth, |.58-.82c} 48 {133 .00-] 48 |136.16-| 48 
NOP 20 Sore Hour 40 | 494 45 | 48 | .35-.45) 48 § 155.00 158.76 
NOEL get accena Hours) aas cetic sos -40 | 48 4 48°09" No? #4s.cae tenes MGI thee Sesion 162.50 | 48 1168.42 | 48 
INGMI2 Redo ae OUT ee santas ee .40 | 48 35 | 48 Nos Os..e es. se raw. eer st er & 165,50=|/ 48: |. ..8e hoo. 
INO 1s). 2.) ie Hour 50 | 44 42 | 44 42 | 44 § 220.50 
No: 142-74 eae Hour We aeesaaliene: .45 | 48 | .35-.45| 48 } No. 6.......... MiGG Ite +. <.etetol sears 95 .00- |48- |100.90-/48- 
INCOR ED: sacteoeese Oks Wie. Se tais see 24.00 | 40 | 24.00 | 40 150.00 150. 56 
NOwWL6 mcrae cee Blour po.. wistinas. 44 | .58-.63] 44 INO. Bisscs tomas Mth. |175.00-| 48 |157.92-! 48 |160.00-| 48 
185 .00 166.50 170 .00 
INO. 38.00 comes ith 2 t. Se. hoes cic 140 .00-| 48 |140.00-; 48 
PRAIRIE 160.00 160.00 
PROVINCES DONO: $Oscce posacte Mth. |158.00-] 44 [158 .00-| 40 |158.00-} 44 
AND BRITISH 175 .60 175.00 175 .00 
CoLUMBIA Ay SNOMLO Ser etoneres Hour | 37.00c| 48 715} 48 .735| 48 
INosdlsacacaaee Week |21.25- | 48 }24.92- | 48 |26.08- | 48 
permis alae ‘ 35.00 38 .88 39 .46 





"6.40 40. UPoNlov go each onacd Te ee ee 176.30 | 44 1176.30 | 44 
Ss ee Day | 7.75 | 44| 7.75 | 40] 7.75 1 ONO! 10... toad Mth. 1147.00 | 44 [151.50 | 44 {153.00 | 44 


a Per hour. b Per day. c Per week. d Per month. 
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TABLE IV.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUE IN ELECTRIC CURRENT PRODUCTION AND 
TRANSMISSIGN—Concluded 


1939 


1940 




















1929 1939 194 
Locality em Locality = i 
and oS Hrs Hrsg Hrs and rs) Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation & =| Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation ‘& | Wages | per | Wages | per+ Wages | per 
Ay wk. wk. wk. av wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PRAIRIE PRAIRID 
PROVINCES Provinces 
AND BRITISH # AND British 
CoLtumMB1A—Con. 1} CorumBia—Conc. 
Bngineers— Firemen—Conc 
None tases Mth, ].......]....]171.36 | 48 1175.50 | 48 
NONP2. Bede sca Mth. |. ceeaaeltane 140.00 | 48 |120.00-| 48 | No. 8.......... Week }2t2, alk on S2UBOL AS oe a tee sfeee« 
140.00 IN OEMIG seas cere ard Hour .65 | 48 .638| 48 .64 | 48 
INOMVS.98. 1.2 Hour | 45.25c! 48 .85 | 48 875) 48) No. 10.00.28. 50.: Hour .68 | 48 .64 | 48 .64 | 48 
INGH4S. Ae, fat Mth. {185.00 | 48 |175.00 | 44 1175.00 | 44 INTO, Soe Pace Mth. |130.00 | 48 1130.00 | 48 |130.00 | 48 
INORED.W..4.8s..! Hour 765] 48 .73 | 44 113 W448 INowel2 Aes et Week .60a} 48 | 34.25 | 48 | 33.46 | 48 
IN OAD 28. 5558.4 IMECHE “he 2uee ac el erere 1383.25 | 44 1140.00 | 48 INOS cae. bess Mth 5.006] 48 }180.00 | 44 |130.00 | 44 
NN ONMT ENA. ee..: ECE | teed tt avers 144.00 | 48 |144.00 |} 48 | No. 14.......... Mth. {180.00 | 48 1189.25 | 48 1140.50 | 48 
IN ONS ee Neacxt Week |.......].... AB Se | AS less aoe EA 
EN ONG 88. 2, Se. Nite 1]. 2g, cote See 174.91 | 48 |180.00 | 48 | Labourers— 
ING HOR TPP S Hour | 44.25c} 48 .89 | 48 915] 48 } No. 1.......... Hour | .40-.46} 44 42 |44- .43 | 44 
NOSE BR dices our 89 | 48 .83 | 48 .83 | 48 48 
Nom? Wed at Mth. |185.00 | 48 |185.00 | 48 {185.00 | 48 NOM 2 are isch Hour 425144— 42 | 42 .45 | 48 
INOe 13 i eda ses? Week | 46.25 | 48 | 43.85 | 48 | 43.85 | 48 | 60 
Nowia 2, 3.22. ay |150.00d) 48 | 6.25 | 48 | 6.25} 48) No. 38.......... Hour .45 | 60 25 | 48 85 | 48 
INOWIO AR .3. 055.5 Mth. 6.506} 48 1180.00 | 44 1190.00 | 44 INOARGis st Res OUTS. ate || nes SHO ABite. . ceed eane 
No. 16:04. 8864 Mth, |168.00-| 48 |172.75-| 48 |174.50-| 48 | No. 5.......... Hour | .50-.61} 48 45 | 44 45 | 44 
205 00 211.00 213 .00 IRIs, Gas gaa Hour’ 2a seb | 40-45) 48 |.40-.45] 48 
INGO ie ars ee OUTS) cau accion .54 | 40 .54 | 40 
Firemen— INO. Sas. oh. Hour .65 | 44, 80 | 44 .50 | 44 
ON OSE ee Pe 4 Hour .695) 44 6 48 6 48 INOMEO ect see. h Week |.40-.45a] 48 | 19.20 | 48 | 19.20 | 48 
INofee 5.25.) Mth (5a... .|145.75 | 48 [149.26 | 48 | No. 10.......... Hour | 4.506} 48 45 | 44 45 | 44 
INGWES AG .c. ss Hour | 35.25c} 48 .675} 48 we 648 UNG EL oe, Mt .... Days alicneer tee 3.20 | 48 | 3.20 | 48 
INO TUE Se LEP, | Hour .60 | 48 .575| 44 .575| 44 | No. 12.......... Day 4.00 | 48} 4.00 | 48] 4.00 | 48 
IN GHMOIE. doo 2 Mth? 9 ae eae ee: 113.00 | 48 |117.50 | 48 | No. 13.......... Hour | .45-.50] 44 | .40-.45/40- | .40~.45)40- 
INO GMOs. eet Mth. |155.00 | 48 |140.50 | 48 |144.00 | 48 44 44 
INGSET Ae 3.02. s Mth. 4]. eitsl| stare 115.25 | 48 1115.25 | 48 |) No. 14.......... Hour .62 | 56 45 | 48 45 | 48 
a Per hour. b Per day. e Per week. d Per month. 
TABLE V.—WAGES AND HOUES OF LABGUB OF TELEPHONE EMPLOYEERSt 
1929 - 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Occupation 3 Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation 3 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
"& | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per ‘& | Wages | per | Wages eg ge per 
Ay wk. wk. wk. Ay wk. e wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Operators, Supervisors, 
temale— female— 
Oriel Ome Eee Week | 34.00d] 45 | 7.00 | 48 | 7.00] 48) No. 1.......... Weeloil.. fennel. oc: 9.00 | 48 | 9.00 | 48 
. 8 8.50 | 48 8.50 | 48 IN 7 ere ae Weele |\43..5 lak 14.00 | 48 | 14.00 | 48 
11.00 | 48 | 11.50 | 48 INO SE Reo aee Week | 56.50d| 48 | 13.00 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 
11.00 | 48 | 11.50 | 48 INOS eeectos 2 Week | 18.00 | 48 | 19.00 | 48 | 19.00 | 48 
13.00 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 ISG ab neon ae Week |.....-0s].08. 15.00 | 48 | 15.50 | 48 
47.00 | 414) 47.00 | 394) No. 6.......... Week | 23.50 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
17.00 | 48 | 17.00 | 48 INKOS Os a ee Week | 19.50 | 48 | 21.00 | 48 | 21.00 | 48 
20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 INO MES tee ke Week | 20.50 | 48 | 22.50 | 48 | 22.00 | 48 
67.50 | 44 | 70.87 | 444 No. Q.......... Week | 19.50 | 48 | 21.00 | 48 | 21.00 | 48 
18.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 j No. 10.......... Week | 20.50 | 48 | 22.50 | 48 | 22.50 | 48 
17.00 | 48 | 17.00 | 48 # No. 1t.......... Week | 17.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 |.......].... 
18.00 | 48 | 18.90 | 48 INO UND eas hh. Week | 23.50 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
16.00 | 48 | 16.00 | 48 INOMIS aces Mth. | 70.00 | 453] 72.50 | 42 | 78.75 | 42 
67.50 | 42 | 70.90 | 42 INOs4.; 0% ae... Week | 23.5 48 | 24.50 | 48 | 24.50 | 48 
20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 ING NY. aes ae Mth. | 95.00 | 48 | 96.00 | 48 | 96.00 | 48 
20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 INGOs Geely «> Mth. |100.00 | 48 | 92.00 | 48 | 97.00 | 48 
72.10 | 44 | 72.10 | 44 INOS UT ete. «i: Mth. {100.00 | 48 | 92.00 | 48 | 97.00 | 48 
83.70d| 44 A414] 44 NOMS memes Mth. |105.00 | 42 | 98.00 | 42 | 98.00 | 42 
.344| 48 .344) 48 
76.00 | 48 | 75.00 | 48 |Zinemen— 
75.00 | 48 | 75.00 | 48 | No. 1.......... Hour .28 | 54 .28 | 54 .28 | 54 
70.00 | 48 | 70.00 | 48 f No. 2.......... Hour .83 | 54 .42 | 48 .42 | 48 
88.00 | 48 | 88.00 | 48 INOS Skee ea es Hour 44 | 54 .50 | 48 .52 | 48 
88.00 | 48 | 88.00 |} 48 INOS Any ciate soe lou eeecanall eae .o9 | 48 .38 | 48 
90.00 | 42 | 90.00 | 42} No. &.......... Week | 33.50 | 44 | 88.00 | 44 | 38.00 | 44 
96.00 | 42 | 96.00 | 42 INOMOE eet. Week | 30.00 | 48 |.......}.... 36.50 | 48 
80.00 | 39 | 85.00 | 39} No. 7.......... Hour .88 | 44 : 44 .88 | 44 
20.70 42120570) ae INGOs Se ae... Week | 34.00 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 | 36.50 | 48 
2.44 | 48 2.50 | 48 INO ON cis os Week | 33.50 | 48 ].......]..-. 36.50 | 48 
2.16 | 48 | 2.16} 484 No. 10.......2.. Week | 34.50 | 50 | 35.50 | 48 | 35.50 | 48 
a Per hour. b Per day. e Per week. d Per month. 


{t Rates given for all a hs are those paid to an appreciable number, in most cases after several years’ service. 
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TABLE V.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR OF TELEPHONE EMPLOYEES— 
























Concluded 
1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Occupation 3 Hrs Hrs Hrs Occupation 8 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
"= | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per |Wages |per |Wages |per 
Ay wk. wk. wk. Ay wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
PAE Ge 
Installers— 
ORL RAEe Roo Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
4409 NOM eae. Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
BATHS INOF Sibectebieieee Week | 38.50 | 48 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
Agr WINONA tre aencbine «t our 92 | 44 855} 44 855 | 44 
ASEH INGE Oi 5 ceeds Hour 90 | 44 .895| 44 90 | 44 
48 
44 ||P.B.X* 
44 Repairmen— 
48 OWNS, <n ee Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
Agi NOs 20, Upbte stein Week | 35.00 |} 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
AAvH LN INIOt Soc. a cistel dae Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
446 UNOS 42).258 bia gae o Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
SG: le Nio, Bo: gels. fess Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
AAMEMNION Gs (2i.c.4o ates Week || 37.00; | 50) |).cemeee oS.) 39.50 | 48 
AAW BNO gay, Sater Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
AAW UNORSR sc te ae Week | 40.50 | 48 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
48 
Cablemen and 
splicers— 

Ose eS eer Hour 30 | 54 30 | 48 30°48) 1" Nos PAA seats Hour .61 | 54 .51 | 54 ol 954 
NOs 2365 eee Ls Kourhay (eaten Sle ay, 57 | 44 57) wad 1 INOoG2. Bates ae = Hour 44 | 54 .39 | 48 42 | 48 
ENO. Slic.chs Rome Hour .425| 44 425) 44 49 | (44 ol EN G.aiD ata eieee Hour 56 | 54 .56 | 48 60 | 48 
IN OSA. Apes Efour:|. . 2506) 48 |oeeee sian: S05 \9s4c SNOwsAr Ee. o.0> or Our: |e Sees ae .53 | 48 vu | 48 
INO: (D5.,.000 bos Day | cere eras 2.50 | 48 2.50 | 48 ING. cOun hee eerie Day 4.50 | 54 4.50] 48 4.50 | 48 
INO: 563 oi. toot Week | 30.25 | 44 | 0.25 | 44 | 30.25 | 444 No. 6.......--- Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
NOT: 88 2t Bese Hour | 1.80b| 54 30 | 48 30. }e48i ty ANOSER<.0.8eeu Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 

tL NO. BO treat our 935} 44 .935| 44 935) 44 
Station installers— 8 iy UNO: MOl.. acti Week | 36.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
ING: 4 2. cob ELour: |ae8 i al ay. .386 | 54 250 |so4ale INOwt0: ... ose Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
OS Ko Bye es me el Sth Hour .62 | 54 .58 | 48 68 48-1" BNO a eyes Bene Week | 36.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
ING: 23). eee EL OUrs eae alae .60 | 48 601) 480) SNosd2i ies eae Week | 37.00 | 50 | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 
INO: 84,5: c5eeee Hour .52>] 55 .52 | 48 52,/:48 fi INo.d3 fast eee Hour 93u} 44 .935| 44 935) 44 
Nowe osaeas. cece Week | 32.00 | 48 | 35.50 | 48 | 35.00 | 48 # No. 14.......... Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
NoOsiG eee ccc Week | 35.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44] No. 15.......... Week | 39.00 | 48 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
NOs: see sce Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 |} No. 16.......... Hour 98 | 44 .91 | 44 91 | 44 
NO Sass. iace Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 88.50 | 48 | No.17.......... Hour Son taS! |e. ae eee g 77 | 44 
INO’ Oren eee Week | 32.00 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 ING ALS Ae cee Mth 97a| 44 |165.00 | 44 1170.00 | 44 
Nom Oman Week | 35.00 | 50 } 37.50 | 48 | 87.50 | 48 1 No. 19.......... Mth 91a} 44 |166.50 | 40 }168.50 | 36 
No. 11 Week | 36.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44] No. 20.......... Hour .95 | 44 .92 | 44 95 | 44 
No. 12 Week | 39.50 | 48 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 IN ORL We eee Week | 44.60 | 44 | 46.95 | 44 | 46.90 | 44 
ING U3 cc: eee Hour .88 | 44 88 4 8 | 44 No. 22 Hour 1.06 | 44 1.10 | 44 1.10 | 44 
No. 14 Hour .90 | 44 44 837 | 44 No. 23 Day J iReeee), 2) 29.2 4.88 | 48 | 4.88 | 48 
No. 15 Mth .88a} 44 1175.00 | 44 |180.00 | 44 No.2 eee LY tes cieeilatre s 3.84 | 48 3.84 | 48 
BNO: 16) 2.0 hee Mth .92a| 44 |156.50 | 40 |158.50 | 40 
No. 17 Hour .87 | 44 865} 44 44 Central Office 
No. 18 Week | 38.50 | 44 | 44.70 | 44 | 44.70 | 44 repairmen— 
Os i. ae Mth. | 95.00 | 54 | 95.00 | 54 {105.00 | 54 
IN G82 tio macioe Mth. |118.50 | 54 |120.00 | 48 |120.00 | 48 
Station repair- No. 3......----| Mth. |118.50 | 54 1130.00 | 48 |135.00 | 48 

—men No. 4 Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 

Ones eee Week | 36.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 No. 5.......... Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
INO: 92 64.) See Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 } 48 | 38.50 | 48 4 No. 6.......... Week | 87.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
INO. 40. Set ee ee Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 88.50 | 48] No. 7.......... Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
No. ASS ae Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | No. 8.......... Week | 37.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 | 40.50 | 48 
ING SEG AS. 2 eee Week | 36.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 | 38.50 | 48 # No. 9.......... Week | 37.00 | 50 | 39.50 | 48 | 39.50 | 48 
INO. 1G) a es: Lea Week | 36.50 | 50 | 37.50 | 48 | 87.50 | 48 # No. 10.......... Week | 38.50 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
INO sno rete Week | 36.50 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 |] 444 No. ll.......... Week | 40.50 | 48 | 42.00 | 44 | 42.00 | 44 
INO SES det, ehict eek | 39.50 | 48 | 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 1 No. 12.......... Mth 98a] 44 |160.33 | 44 |176.70 | 44 
INOWM9 Sesto a IMG 9| 4. See. 146.00 | 44 146.00 | 44} No. 18.......... Mth 88a} 44 |160.00 | 44 |165.00 | 44 
INO: 02k eek Mth 87a) 44 |156.50 | 40 |158.50 | 40] No. 14.......... Mth .90a} 44 1161.50 | 40 |163.50 | 40 
INO MEL ELS 22k Week | 40.50 |44 | 44.70 | 44 | 44.70 | 44 | No. 15.......... Hour |187.00d| 48 .92 | 44 95 | 44 
INO S12. Be Day 4.85 | 54] 4.50 | 48 | 4.50] 481 No. 16.......... Week | 40.10 | 44 | 45.80 | 44 | 45.80 | 44 
IN O.A1S ee. ee OUP A Fee Fee ees .65 | 48 65:| 48 |. No. '17.2:....06.) Day 4.17 | 54 | 4.32] 48] 4.32] 48 
INO. W4 25 2 ae: Day Re Hamlet. 5.04 | 48 | 5.041 48" No. 18.......... Elour tl tepearere ae ste .65 | 48 65 | 48 
INO:RID MEE ae Flour i) 28 Gaede: .65 | 48 65)'-48 i) No.9. eo. beck Day: 4] 2 dots |e 2 4.88 | 48 | 4.88 | 48 


a Per hour. b Per day. c Per week. d Per month. *Private Branch Exchange. 
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TABLE VI.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES 








Occupation 


prema 





Cr ce 


sores eee tee aoe 


i 


Dis SSeS .« NIE .S 


No. 


Waskers, male— 


No. 
No. 


i ee 


see een een e rere 


ee i ee 


1929 


Wages 
per 
week 








1939 


Hrs| Wages | Hrs 


per 


wk.| week | wk. 


1940 


per | per 





H 









Occupation 


ee 
ee 


ee 
eect eee et eee eee 
ey 


She wc ele ens 6 cles 


I Magigte room workers, 


temale— 


ee 


ey 
a ee ey 
vere e sere ee eee 
ee 
ee ay 


re 


Ce 
ee 
ee 
seer were eee see 
seer wer erreeee 


Cr 


ee a 


Ce 


re ee 


eC a ee 


CC an eC 


Cr 


CC ec 


Ce 


ween een eee eases 


oe 


CO a 


Ce ee 


eee ere ee ree eee 


ee 


1929 


Wages 
per 
week 





1939 1940 
Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages ] Hrs 
per| per |per}] per |per 
wk.!| week |wk.| week | wk. 
$ $ 
48 | 25.00 | 48] 25.00 | 48 
47 118.00- |48- |18.00- /48- 
25.00 | 50 | 25.00 | 50 
Es 20.50 | 48 | 22.50 | 48 
40 | 31.00 | 40] 31.00 | 40 
493} 17.60 | 44] 17.60} 44 
48 | 20.00} 45] 21.00 | 48 
50 | 19.00 | 45 | 20.00 | 45 
48 | 15.00 | 48] 20.00 | 48 
48 | 20.00 | 45) 20.00 | 48 
48 22.50 | 48 22.50 | 48 
48 23.00 | 48 24.00 } 48 
48 | 27.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 48 
48 | 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
50 | 11.00 | 44 |11.00- |44- 
12.50 | 50 
48 11.00 | 48 11.00 | 48 
54 7.20 | 48 9.45 | 68 
45 9:00) 1} 50" | 5. aes 
541 11.50 | 48 9.60 | 48 
50 | 12.00 | 44] 12.00} 44 
55 110.10- | 48 |10.10- | 48 
11.50 11.50. 
53 8.30 | 37 8.00 | 45 
44} 10.00 | 40} 10.00 | 40 
54] 11.00] 48} 11.00 | 48 
474| 11.00 | 473] 11.00 | 474 
50 12.50 | 48 17.57 | 48 
* 12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 
0 
474} 12.50 | 474] 12.50 | 474 
494! 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 
48 14.40 | 48 14.40 | 48 
48 9.00 | 30 10.50 | 35 
48 13.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 
48 | 12.50 | 45} 12.50 | 45 
48 12.50 | 48 12.50 | 48 
46 |12 .80- 45 13.05 | 45 
13 .50 
48 | 13.00 | 46 111.80- |40- 
13.56 | 48 
46 | 14.00 | 46] 15.00 | 46 
48 | 13.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 
48 13.50 | 48 13.50 | 48 
48 113 .50- 48 {13 .50- 48 
14.00 14.00 
50 | 11.00 | 44 |11.00- |44- 
12.50 | 50 
48 | 11.00] 48] 11.00 | 48 
50 | 12.00 | 44} 12.00 | 44 
4731} 12.00 | 473} 12.00 | 47% 
48- | 12.50] 48 | 12.50 | 48 
50 
44-| 12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 
50 
50 | 11.00] 50] 12.00} 48 
48 | 15.10 | 48] 138.00 | 46 
48 | 13.50 | 48 | 138.50 | 48 
48 | 13.50 | 473} 13.50 | 474 
44} 10.00 | 40} 10.00 | 40 
493} 11.00 | 44} 11.00 | 44 
48 }12.00—- |40- |12.00- |40- 
13.50 | 45 | 13.50} 45 
48 | 12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 
48 12.00 | 48 13.00 | 48 
48 | 13.50 | 48 | 18.50 | 48 
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TABLE VYI.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES— 
Continued 
























1929 1939 1939 1940 
Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per per} per |per| per | per 
week | wk.!| week Ww week |wk.} week | wk 
$ $ $ $ 
Ironers, hand, female— 

(oe UE a eat noe 9700) [508| At00) 44 | T100—. (44 I INOW Tusa. ck peusstealicces We alton 11.00 | 44 |11.00- a 
NG: 2 eh 5 Uae ee 8.00 | 48 | 11.00 ADE | eet OTO0' ROO) face sete cette om 
IN OG OER gomeemete 8.50 | 54 Wavo 50 | 12.00 | 44} 12.00} 44 
ING: P4038. «conte. foe 10.00 | 50 9.00 55 | 12.50; 48} 11.86] 48 

464] 12.10 | 46%; 12.10 | 464 
No. 5 9.00 | 54} 11.50 474} 12.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 
NG G25; «ete oe ee 9.00 | 45 9.00 44- | 12.50] 48 | 12.60 |} 48 
INIOSH Tee. denies toe 20.00 | 50 | 12.00 ‘ 50 
INO Ounces cee 12.00 | 55 | 12.50 : 60 | 12.00 | 48} 12.00 | 48 
Nowro ee. tee hee 13.00 | 53 9.05 ; 48 |12.75- | 46 |12.75- | 46 
NOs Oe oo. ee odes 15.00 | 50 | 12.00 Be 14.75 14.75 
IN OS tay tae 13.50 | 50 | 12.00 ; 48 | 13.20} 47 |] 13.20 | 47 
: 48 | 138.50] 48 | 13.80 | 48 
ING 2ue. deh. tee 12.00 11.00 : 48 | 13.50] 48 | 13.50; 48 
INO Doe tac geee sae 12.00 | 463} 12.10 MO 4651 F NO. WSs soc ctte steel cetne eee | are 12.00 | 48 | 13.00 | 48 
No. 14 11.75 | 49 | 12.00 
Non lORA. 3 cso 13.00 | 474] 12.00 ; Shirt and collar 
NovlOoke seer 12.00 | 48 | 11.00 | 44} 12.00] 48 finishers, female— 
INO Gii aia doa eee 13.20 | 44] 10.00 | 40 | 10.00 | 40 ARR ha! aie 54 | 10.40 | 52! 10.601 83 
No. 18 e555 5 ee cee 12.00 | 48 |} 13.00] 48; 14.40 | 481 No. 2.............. 54. 9.60 | 48 9.60 | 48 
INO Qe. Se cayman 14.00 | 464) 12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48} No. 8.............- 53 9.00 | 38 | 10.77 | 45 
NOL 2028. cote ee 14.00 | 474] 16.35 | 48 | 16.40] 48] No. 4.............. 54 | 12.00 | 48} 13.00 | 48 
INO; S2iL, sc hanes ote 12.50 | 493} 11.00 | 44} 11.00 | 4411 No. 5.............. 46%| 12.10 | 464; 15.81 | 464 
NOw22).... aera 12.00 | 50 |9.00- 43 51-9-00= 51' 48 jl No. M6... sce. cee 49 | 12.50] 48 | 12.26] 48 
12.00 10/00.) - si) MNO. MU S4.. cone: soot 48 | 12.00 | 48 | 12.00 | 48 
NOi23°80. 220 cen 14.00 | 48 | 13.50 | 45 |13.50- |45-]} No. 8.............. 414) 12.75 | 48 |12.50- |} 48 
14.40 | 48 15.00 
IN ONDE 24 se Selector 14.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 43 | 18.00 | 481 No. 9............-. 494) 11.00 | 44; 11.00 | 44 
ING 255 0s cote tte 14.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 | 13.00 | 48 | No. 10.............. 50 | 12.00] 48 | 12.00 | 48 
NOL2ON.. bauerse cute 14.00 | 48 | 12.50 | 45 | 12.50 | 45 || No. 11.............. 48 | 13.50 | 45 | 18.60 | 45 
INOAQTES .. ees ee V2E5O7 1 F483)" 12 5001485) 12.50:) 48 ff Wo. 124). Jee. 5 ee 48 | 13.00 | 48 | 13.00 | 48 
Nosgee? .. aie see 12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 } No. 18.......:...... 48} 12.50 | 45 | 12.50} 45 
INO nO S Se eres ote ASPSON TAG? eet? O0N haa at 13265 | 45k) Noo 146 Ole oes ne 461 11.380] 40 | 12.45 | 413 
Nose0 s.r kee 15.00 | 46 | 18.50 | 46 | 15.00- |40- | No. 15.............. 48 |} 12.93 | 46} 13.21 | 47 
17.50 | 44 48 | 13.00 | 46} 13.00 | 46 
ING fol sae nes tae TDLGONe ase ee [4es5eleAGel 15 00-48. i No. 17s... 2. «0c ems 46 | 14.00 | 36 | 14.60 | 38 
NO O2e hic see tae 13°50" 1)48-|5°13250)|- 480). 14.50 )48 Il “No. 18825 cn. oe... ee 48} 18.50 | 48 | 18.50 | 48 
ING OSthea. coc erences 13.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 
A AR IRB. 48 | 13.50 | 48; 13.80 | 48 
Press operators, 
female— 
Ome, oti dee alae 9.60 | 50] 11.00 | 44 |11.00- |44- 
1200 4/150 le No. Decca: 2 era 54 | 35.00 j44- | 35.00 |44- 
INO. Bijecsnasacaok Geel see-saw Nees 9 .00- 48- |8 50- 48- 50 50 
12ECOnee2 st): 12500952 ING. Sal eet BP ee 48 |} 30.00 | 48} 30.00 | 48 
INO poe. ohemucseaee 10.00 | 54 |9.60- 48 |9.60- 48) WIN GMO Mi Ab ot a bieteeh ito eWrtcs od a 31.50 |48- | 31.50 [48- 
11.50 11.50 52 52 
ING, MAR... caer eee 20°00 (e508 12.00 44e |. 12-00. 144 i No. M4 hee Be 54 | 32.00 | 54] 32.00 | 54 
INO GAY. cae kee 13.00 | 55 | 12.50 | 48 12°60 748 Tl ONo.Gk..ace) pee 54} 20.00 | 48 | 22.00 | 48 
INO. WOmee st tambiges 13.60 | 53 9.50 | 38 82894845 RING A Oe cee nate 50 | 35.00 | 44] 35.00 | 44 
NOS 724k oe 12.00 | 55 12.50 | 45 12750.) (45.10 INGO. ee. eee coe 60 24.30 | 54 24.30 } 54 
NO. (82.000 8aas eRe 12200 [EA Tale 1EO0uN 473) 11.00-| 4741) ONO See. te cee 53 29.50 | 50 30.40 | 45 
Noo 925 hare eee 12.00 | 48 13225) | 62 14 eer raga Non Gauiscd) cs an eee 50 24.00 | 54 25 .00 
NO) 10s nt cthenane 182.00) 48 (e12P008| 48°) 12.00 |.48 1 ONo. TOR: . 5 Oe tee 54 | 21.00 | 54 | 21.00 | 54 
INO, Teeter 13.20 | 44 10.00 | 40 10.008! 4071 eNO STS: eee ee 4641 28.20 | 464) 28.21 | 464 
INO BU 3.2 cme kee 18.00 | 474] 14.35 | 48 17,687 |.48..1) “No t225, (5 ae eee 474] 23.00 | 474] 28.00 } 474 
Nowis 2%...) 4 cee 25.00 | 40 21.00 | 40 21200.) 740" |), MNO stows. .4.be es aoe 48 35.00 | 50 38 .00 |} 60 
INO. Tae eke e eee 14.00- |44- | 12.50 | 48 |. 12.50] 48 | No. 14.............. 44} 25.00 | 44 | 28.00] 44 
LOGO0 OOnIe: Sp iwUMIeS ess Ale OTN G SP 5 eek Sees Aer 48 | 35.00 | 48 | 38.00] 48 
INO.SUOFS. : 45 bee AL COS PSO es LILOO MH o0s) 12500. ("48 Nol i6.. 822 524; 25.00 | 48 |25.00- {474- 
INOS 16.5)... 65.910 os atone 12.50 | 494] 11.00 | 44 11.00 | 44 30 .00 
HNO. VAG... bee sks Sets 14.00 | 48 | 14.10 | 47 | 14.10] 47 474; 35.00 | 51 | 30.00 | 60 
INO. Sire eae, Boer TAL OOF FAS |" 128G0R 400) 13002) 45) ONO 18.20) eee 48 | 27.00 | 48 | 27.00 | 48 
dato ipod CO Sy eA aie 140.00) 154871)" 13 007482) - 13:00" 1948; I SN. 19h oo) ee 2 ee 52 | 35.10 | 48 | 35.10} 48 
INO 2206.0. bone bee 13.00 | 48 12.50 | 45 12.50 | 45 48 40.00 | 48 40.00 | 48 
NON2U Me tee eee 10.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 4 12250748 | No! 21 eee 54 | 26.00 | 50} 26.00 | 48 
No 22ers ae 14.00 | 48 | 18.00 |46- |13.00- |46-] No. 29.............. 50 | 33.50 | 501 33.50 | 50 
48 | 15.36] 48 1 DORE ee Ace eect 5 494} 31.00 | 48 | 31.00} 48 
NO Sade ce ee oe tee 15.00 | 48 | 14.00 | 443/12.86- | 48 7 as re coe : 48} 25.00 | 48} 26.00 
1520072 Wf SNoj85 28) 4 ee ee 50 | 23.10 | 50 | 28.00 | 50 
INO. 2a a ce one 18.00 | 46 | 16.00 | 46} 17.00 | 45 ADORE Ake ak oe j 48 | 30.00 | 48} 30.00 | 48 
ING W25 ee. tee ee 14.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 | 13.50 | 48 SOT ee chee : 48 | 40.00 | 48 | 40.00 | 52 
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TABLE V1.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LAUNDRIES— 
Concluded 


1929 1939 1940 
Oecupation Wages Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per per |per| per j|per| per |per 
week week |wk.} week |wk.| week | wk 
$ $ $ 
Drivers, truck— 
30.00 d : Conc. 





* Plus commission. 
TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY 
(a) Logging’ 





1928-29 1938-39 1939-40 






1928-29 1938-39 1939-40 


Locality ie SSS eee hes a ee Locality ai | ————__——_ 
and 2 Hrs Hrs Hrs and 5 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation & | Wages | per | Bakes per | Wages | per Occupation - Wages | per |Wages | per | Wages | per 
Ay Ww wk. wk. Ay wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia AND 
Nova Scoria AND New Brunswick 
New Brunswick —Cone 
Cooks— 
Choppers and Lc Re ee ee Mth. | 65.007|..../30.00- | 59 |50.00- | 59 
sawyers— 50.00 60.00 
DN OSI ME isis o MGB | oc circa ook 70.00 | 60 | 70.00 | 84 
Wo. Hascdad he Day |40.00d-}....)1.00- | 59 |1.15- | 594 WNo.3........... TONS Are ee ha 2.98 | 70} 3.29} 70 
50.00 125 1.50 INONALES.. 2505s Daytleo shacalesee 2.50 | 60 |2.50- | 60 
Moss Messin xcine Mth. | 50.00 | 60 |32.00- |....} 36.00-| 60 3.00 
38.00 45.00 NO OMe «ie sss Dayi-is.e SE eet 2.30 | 60 | 2.60} 60 
INGMHOS. .1-f6-5 N4OBY tie. see. | cant 1250 160 | 1:60, |e80NS Nox6.4..2...25: Mth. | 3.50bt] 60 | 75.00 |....| 80.00 ].... 
iy i eae Mth. | 45.00f}. 34.00 | 60 | 40.00 NOR eee <isth os MG | Sek see ee 90.00 
INOob Ort «3 a5 65% CCK I oncoeboalobes 2.00 |. 15.00 
IND». Bi izeeease® WA bog ot Men \Bakoe 3.21 | 60 | 38.11 | 60 ICookees— 
IONS TE 52 BR es Dithe lee. wcleset 34.00 40.00 INO ML Bis clea6s 3 Mth. | 35.00%) 60 at us 40.00 
ING. Shake geht Day 1 |... ee le oe 1531 | 60 | 1.55 |5600) BeNo 2 ae:.ce.': Day.) iis shee |b ae 70 | 2.04 | 70 
Now 95.322-Betee Day: ieee seule see 1.30 | 60 1.54 | 60 NORS BF ie ..0 0800 SVs bic boae lease it gl 60 |1.50- 60 
Now 1053 shea oes Day tee bee le ek 1.98 | 60 | 1.68 | 60 1.75 
NORA. .6 as eie A DBY bil oc che tt ee 2.15 | 60] 1.90} 60 
General hands— NORD Bo.8 ola cles AVE YY 1 2 cto va eco, | oaptete 40.00 55.00 
O71 Bt) eeee BVeeK [o-oo ls nk 8.40 | 60 | 12.70 | 60 
NORE Eso 62st eee Mth. |45.00- 32.00- |....|36.00- | 60 ||River drivers— 
50.00 | 60 et 00 45.00 ys BSS eae Day |1.50- .40- | 70 |1.50- | 70 
ee BIPM. oles 5 35 | 60 | 1.50] 60 75t 2.50 2.25 
Nogh.te53 214% DIDIDA locse o>. | see 34°00 woe 140.00) TE. SE ENOR2 Ss. | alias « Dawe 1b fino 3 1.50 | 72 | 1.75 | 72 
INORD:2..4. 5064 MSS, ees a ooo. 35.00 | 60 | 85.00 |] 60} No.3........... TO ae ee Ae bacrs 2.00- 2.50- | 60 
No. 6 Dey | tee. ak 19.22 2.04 | 60} 2.80] 60 3.25 3.50 
INIOWA. Be 2 oles v's S87) lactams le oat 3.00 | 60 | 3.35 | 60 
Teamsiers— oe) oe ee Sag eae epee ak A 2.95 | 70 |3.00- | 60 
je ee ee eS Mth. } 50.00 | 60 |35.00- | 60 | 35.00-] 60 3.20 
40.00 45 .00 NOHO Ave .d sic2 > BYP ls sabiscaliet 2.50 2.85 
OBZ 8555 aioe o bey 55 2.04} 60 | 2:04-),60))GeNo.7se.5....... Daya ls odvcontpo ct 2.50 2.85 
Wows i. 5 eee eae [oe stead) «ick > 1.50 | 60 | 1.60 | 60 
No: 4...54sn500% Mth. 40.00t| 60 | 34.00 }....] 40.00 |. Cooks on drive— 
INOwiiy.BSs asco: MEP ie bcos ee 30.00 | 59 | 35.00 | 59 wil a Day 3.00f]....| 45.00d) 70 | 1.85 | 70 
OAS Fie o5o00,ch DAVE TY at, 3:55 |s'eer 1,25. |. 59 |Te2b= {50mm No.2) 23h... 2.0 Daya leat aoe lee 3.50 | 70 | 3.88 | 70 
1,35 NGENODS Beabieli sled DayAlisschassloee 3.75 | 70} 4.10 | 60 
Nos? gests sane orig 0 eee a A 1.54 | 60] 2.00] 60% No. 4........... Day tlcc shiscsc\lieitel 4.00 4.50 | 60 


¢ 1929-30. t 1927-28. (b) Per day. (d) Per month. ; : : ¥ 
*Except for pieceworkers (pulpwood cutters, etc.) board and lodging is usually provided without charge in 
Eastern Canada; in B.C. only for monthly employees and cooks, 
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TABLE VIL.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Continued 


(a) Logging—Continued 



































1928-29 1938-39 1939-40 | 1928-29 1938-39 1939-40 
Locality Ol, none egy aT Locality ei ane Se 
and 5 Hrs Hrs Hrs and 2 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation & Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages} per Occupation & | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
fat wk. wk. wk. A, wk. wk. wk. 
3 $ $ $ $ 3 
QUEBEC : 
QuEREc—Cone. 
Choppers and 
sawyers— Cooks— 
No. 1 pay Geet en mete 2eLOMmGON), S240 R260) seNO ae lea. oa nese Wayans :&e soalecee 3.00-— | 60 |3.00- | 60 
No. 2 Bre Vine lat mens ole mice cpa enc [ eae 3.46e] 60 4.50e 4.00e 
ING Shee anes | Mins Ween. cote uaiie aoe ole o. ALSO |605 a INOconess oer k Mihaela. 2) lees eke t otate es 62.30 | 60 
INO; 4a acictic ot TAY" alse eacmcaer tee mOOn tove— a1 c00N) eNO | (dD avant eae seals nee 2081187071) Fon81 a a20 
3.00 INOW. 4) ae aecer Day 460" 70) || 43:67 1724 9o.480) ae 
INO cot One cy. Soares Day | 2.10- |54— |2.33- | 54 |2.28- | 54]) No. 5.......... Day 5.55 2.60- | 72 |2.70- | 70 
3.05 | 60] 2.93 2.76 3.60 3.60 
INio se OF ae. Sone Mth. | 35.00f 45700-1860"! °45500- 2605 No. 6:... 5.45.5 Mth. |75.00t-|....| 60.00 | 60 |52.00- | 60 
IN Oipehd eisiordeieeon Mehea ieee eee 6.80 | 60 | 53.30 | 60 100.00 62.00 
NOs Sat henee Day |40.00d-] 60 | 2.50} 60} 2.50] 60] No. 7.......... EGR Es iv ets cea cen 50.00- | 60 165.00- | 60 
0.00 75 .00 85.00 
INO sae O esc gobaet Week: |a4e5 alee. 14592 1860! | 10225: (255) a NOs Sac.temeoe Day |75.00d-| 60 | 2.75- | 60 | 2.50- | 60 
INO. On serteeacs Daya Wears soci ees 1.75- | 60 |1.79- | 60 80.00 E25 Bf) 
2.98 3.08 NOnp Ona aeea es ACh. | S20 shetla ar 75.00- | 60 | 80.00-| 60 
RNR Yale bet eae, Mth. 2) alii aa 45.00- | 60 |45.00- | 60 85.00 90.00 
65.00 60.00 INO: 102. 524.58 Day | 40.00d}.60 | 2.50 2.50 {60- 
INO 2cas eee Day | 54.00d|....| 2.50} 60} 3.62 | 60 84 
ING yak Gest ote oe Mth. | 60.00 | 60 |45.00- | 60 | 45.00 | 60} No. 11.......... Wiee les}. fee tseyhen cee 20.05 | 70 | 19.00 | 70 
47.00 No. 129, sassa0e Day aecee. coalesce 3.00 | 60 |2.50- {| 70 
INO mA Sy occ tetece Mths eae ieee 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 3.00 
Noble. clea Weeki anole ee LOFSGrROO | 18724 1:60) No. 18h c.ncenea Mth. | 94.00 105.00 |....|105.00 | 60 
INGel Ozone 1D) Giacasl eearcxe poke |ienekere Doel Sie) Liat h Bolm NO ol deere eee Mth. | 90.00 | 70 |60.00— | 77 |70.00- | 77 
Paes 23 100.00 100.00 
ING el Ancueeere Da 2eoUueee eto aor) pesc0 (6 No. loo. cacane Week |), ceemee ices. 96.25 | 70 | 26.25 | 70 
Noat8..3: ee Mth. | 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 | No. 16.......... Day 2.30 DA OMR 70) |) LQ AT B70 
INO 210) Biya Mths dle are. alee: 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60] No. 17.. EGE e ale Aee te Ste eke: 65.00 | 70 | 75.00 | 70 
No. 20.. Bs Gel Wee |e spe oae | hs ke 61.44 | 60 | 54.45 | 60 
General hands— Cookees— 
INO; Wey, Day ine alecee 2.67e| 60 | 2.60e] 60 INO guile ace ape: Daly i) teed estes 2.60e} 60 | 2.49e! 66: 
IN OFDM. ia oa ere Day |2.65- |56-—| 2.33 | 54 | 2.23 | 541) No. 2 SMC iil reer Lhe tree tle 41.70 | 60 
3.05 | 60 ING 2S ec pce DAV ple oett soles COD (VOR Sale| 70 
INO: Bein tee ee Mth c]24e8.- alee 5.00 | 60 | 52.00 | 60 |} No. 4 Day Meier... Ale. DSS) tedan | Peemoo lt aie 
Nora ses Ee Mth’: (Se ehasicon. 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 | No. 5 Day (2 Sees | Da0- | |e 72reoneser 70 
No. 5 Mth 7 pee. aloe 45.00 | 60 | 52.00 | 60 2.60 
No. 6 Day | 40.00d) 60 | 2.31)....} 2.31 M0 NOo Gn area Mth. +e 0-t]....] 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 
0.00 
No. 7 Weels|liix tee cleeee IG25NGOF| 16:25 1°60) No. 72..02..c8- Weeks. hs tehe coe 13.40 | 70 | 13.00 | 70 
INO: FS dace Day 4S a alee .00- | 60 |2.00- | 60} No. 8 .|Mth. | 54.00 65.00 |....| 65.00 | 60 
3.00 3.00 No. 9 AMth: BSG 2 NS et 30.00-.| 77 |40.00- | 77 
ING. QB oo J. ee MGI Ss octhtenetcy| cael: me ates 41.70 | 60 45 .00 47 .00 
| No. 10 Weekalit.cee.<-4[2. 44 16.25 | 70 | 16.25) 70 
Blacksmiths— No. 11 Mth. 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 
INOm Loy, teen. Day td'sc.2tOeedecae 3.25e— | 60 |3.00e- | 60 
4.25 4.00 
IN(O, ‘285: estes WEG 5 Se Relies | Seed ol See 95.00 | 60 \River drivers— 
INOSSt i Face ee Day 3.25 |(54') 3.48 60) 2.73 | 60 | No. Bi DE gad te a ema SU 3.00 | 60 
NOt. 3 ee Day 3.55 | 60 |2.338- | 54 |2.28- | 601] No. 2 .|Hour | 2.50b] 84 .275| 60 80 | 84 
5.10 5.60 No. 3 MD ay tl Pan de dics ek 2.75 | 60} 3.00} 60 
NOP OAS. 2.54405: MEGS 28 eect er 60.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 | No. 4.......... Day tinea eo. 2.75 | 60 | 3.00 | 60 
INO: OBiesoticnc as Day |100.00d| 60 200\ee. -| 2.69 Bes INO PSRs, 4heare Mth ree : 71.50 | 60 | 78.00 | 60 
2.00 
NOAT ta eens Mth. | 94.00 105.00 | 60 }105.00 | 60 | No. 6.......... Day |1.50- | 60] 2.69 | 60! 2.90} 60 
INOF Sis bee ee Mth 4.50b| 60 |60.00- | 60 |65.00- | 54 270 
75. 75.00 Nowa? Day p2e2o— 1#80)\| 2a. | ACOs! sae eee. 
Teamsters— 3.20 
INO SIS eee Day dil Rae eberilee ae 2.70e] 60 | 2.65e] 60 | No. 8 Day | 50.00d) 72 | 2.75 3.00 {60- 
Nov F284 aah Day paleceee eel aoa + 2.10 | 60} 2.40 | 60 84 
ONO} MS Git acs. MECH A eRe Soles een ere eee: 41.70 | 60,1 No. 89m, See ee Weelk it: 2), cunts! 18.50 | 66 | 19.75 | 64 
INO iA scutes IDEA Weiss Moe aces 20060") °2.00°) 841 Nios T0Le os... 25. Day Ti LOL0Cd tees || 322501. 3) 8-608" 60 
NOD OR. 25, etoe Day 412. 65- 2406: |\yevoou|mo0) | (2-23 68.) Novi) 8) Day Zero erat | e2sf0s| (008 00) 1-60 
3.05 INOMIQS see eee Mth. tee alle ae 47.09 | 60 |50.00- | 60 
INOMEG cscs Set IM Ghy Fl eeaee celeste 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 85 .00 
INO. lie bade: Mithist|e Seven leer 50.00 | 60 |45.00- | 60 || No. 18a......... By Lae Ae oles ah SEAS i see al AOE VOMCOO 
50.00 No. 14.. Day 2.50 | 60 2.75 | 60 3.00 | 60 
INOMESs ch eee: Weels |) te itee 16.44 | 60 | 15.20 | 60] No. 15.......... Week: (eit 1 & 20.50 | 60 | 22.00 | 60 
No. 9 DAV Atos tear 2.76 | 60 | 2.25 | 60 
No. 10 Day | 54.00d 2.50 | 60 | 2.35 | 60 ||Cooks on drive— 
NOmLIE. Aor es Gok: |e oles ae 21.25 | 60 | 20.00 | 604 No. 1..........]/Day 3.00 | 84] 3.30] 84] 3.30} 84 
INOS Oe. os aeees Day tlat.cae real at Zea ess | 1 92-48 V Nom oh. |. eek Day Diane eee 2.74 | 70 | 1.93 | 70 
2.31 2.31 NON Shoah. seeks Mth. |70.00-1). 55.00 | 60 | 90.00 | 60 
INO B13 Se eras one, Day 2.30 2.75 | 70 | 1.841 70 90.00 
Nov Paes: } ene Mth di} setantols ss | eee eaae 58 .00- | 60 
Road cutters— 90.00 
INOW]. oe Dsy pl estekertens 210260. | 2.107) 60i Noleb:..)....5. Mth. | 90.00 | 70 |70.00- | 60 |70.00— | 60 
INOP2iRo cease Mth ihicacton hails coc: | Se ea ete 41.70 | 60 85 .00 90.00 
INOS ore ee Mth. | 30.00f}. 45.00 | 60 |} 45.00 | 60] No. 6.......... WG hem | Geemarc 85.00 | 60 | 90.00 | 60 
INOW42.6 Senco: BY! Nicceoce lates 20071060 | 1.92-| 6GOiiaNow7 ie... Day 3:00 |, SO te 2284 | (SOLer. Ff. 8 
Nowiasain .aeiok Dayan ise see 2.25} 60} 2.35 | 60} No. 8.........- Day-alad. amines 3.00 |60- | 3.00 | 70 
INO 6) aac ents Day 2.30 2.75 | 48 | 1.78 | 56 70 
¢ 1927-28. (b) Per day. (d) Per month, (e) Without board. 
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TABLE VII.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a) Logging—Continued 






































1928-29 1938-39 1939-40 1928-29 1938-39 1939-40 
Locality lca Tae —— Locality se SS 
and Re) Hrs Hrs Hrs and 3 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation & | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation 3 | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
Ay wk. wk. wk. Ay wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QurBec—Conc. 
Onrario—Con. 
Cooks on drive— 
Conc. Loaders—Conc. : 
INGmIO Nets ccc oes MG (85300245604: coat. s te 50.00 | 54 
DN (6 alk as Sees da Mila. «| 8c} ee. 65 .00- | 60 |75.00- | 70 40 .00 
85 .00 85 .00 INOMU PRE ee. s ..% HOUT ene nne el eera. 80 | 48 80 | 48 
INGO. care eens Mth. | 94.00 }....|105.00 .. {110.00 | 60 ANOMEU DE oot. Mee fos VEC HA ead nee | ee. 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 
NOMLTF rashes: Mth. 3 .25b| 84 | 85.00 | 84 | 90.00 | 84 INGwl oduct ee Day |40.00-d| 54 3.41e} 60 | 3.98e!] 60 
INQ rplee, tence ook Weekicc tee ih os, 26.25 | 70 | 26.25 | 70 50.00 
INGUS Dade ee. te Daya retiree lees 2583 1°70 3.46 | 70 
Dy Cee PgR ea a Days iscteee | oe - 3.00 | 60 |3.35- | 60 ||Teamsters— 
3.60 IOP Les Renee Day 2.00 | 60} 1.75 | 60} 1.75] 60 
INOS LD de cone dis 2 Day |2.75- 98 3.00 | 60 O20 2 O00) ING er a o's o. LDaVeulenes alee 1.93 | 60 2.12 | 60 
3.00 IMO, Ga Bea ee i DFS el lee sete baie 1.93 | 60 1.93 | 60 
INO Oe Ba ee WAV. lt ec imoke elec o et GU 1.35 | 60 
ONTARIO INOMROL Gta tiete 3 5: Mth. | 40.00 | 60 eee 60 | 40.00 | 60 
.00 
Choppers, cutters INO POL oe... Weelkciliss 45 soc faces 12.50 | 54 | 12.73 | 54 
and sawyers— INOUE coae-cird . - Das geen = lane 1.92 | 60; 1.92 | 60 
Ont: ao che ANE Weaker oo & 1.35 | 60 1.35 | 60 INC RR aa ene Mth. | 35.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 | 49.65 | 60 
ING bot ts Seton Mth. | 40.00 | 60 |40.0G- | 60 | 40.00 | 60 IN oe ie: See Te aha amid oe 2.12b) 60 | 55.00 | 60 
65.00 Nowl0:te.0053. Mit aieete eas, | eee. 50.00 | 60 | 50.00 | 60 
INO™ oeans wks Week iS. are. Vea8 12°50 | 54 | 12.73) 54 INOMIMse te... AV~ leet hers sere. 1.62 | 60 1.54 | 60 
ING=4a Aes tee Mth. | 35.00 | 60 | 50.21 | 60 | 49.65 | 60 IN OU DA. sete. 2's: Mth. |30.00- .150.00-e} 60 |50.00—e] 60 
ING ae OMe tot oc MGlae Ns b "oe | eae 42 .50- | 60 |42.50- | 60 40 .00 55 .00 55 .00 
45 .00 45 .00 HEP IN OM Lo se go tise 5 ¢ Day; Wee LS as.. 1.54 | 60 t73e 60 
INO™S On. 2. eos ee Day teeters olaor: 1.54 | 60 1.54 | 60 INOW Ie a0 e228 Mihi |26°00=: 4370 Pera esta s.. 55.00 | 60 
NOMEN. ¢. Senne Mth. |28.00— | 60 |50-00e-| 60 |50-00- | 60 35.00 
35.00 55 .00 55 .00e INOsO.e3 PVIVEGIRE Ice nce esas 45.00 | 60 | 50.00 | 60 
NOMES. a 2522.) Mine len eae ate cts 42.50 | 54 | 46.00 | 54 INOW 16.0 3.mas Mth. |60.00- | 60 | 50.00 | 60 | 50.00 | 60 
Noveo7 sche. b 8 ayes ake seeheos. 2.00 | 60 | 2.10 | 60 65 .00 
NOMLO™ Anectet os MG pass eae ce 42.50 | 60 | 42.50 | 60 INGOs lige. lot.» Mine eo ee: 59.00 | 70 | 64.00°| 70 
Nowiin oh e...s 8 Mites tree aes ae oes 59.00 | 60 | 59.00 | 60 INO UGR ete ea.. . : Daye | teats a 2.20 | 60 2.20 1-60 
Norl?. 23 See Daye |patereattes. 4.00e]....} 4.00e] 60 No. 19... eIMt bie lies cs thceats 45.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 
a NOn lowes. sess MCP rots oea.| eure « 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 INOrreOF tome cs > NAT lca se teihtmase 2 .90e| 60 2.90e} 60 
ING a Seas ot ose IDLY Cl ere eee el eee 2.20 | 60 | 2.04 | 60 INGO Bee ts: AVE We. hoe es Pee. eeancor Od 2.75 | 54 
Nomiicc dors. sce Daye actos ale as 3.75e| 60 | 3.75e} 60 INOEe2 a Aare. Mth. /30.00- | 60 |....... ...| 60.00 | 54 
INO: 1Ghs-. ca Dave Wo cme eee hes 2.50 | 54] 2.50 | 54 35 .00 
INOE UGcaeec sts. Mth. |30.00—- | 60 }.......}.... 50.00 | 84 INOM23 eee. ee es Day |40.00}-] 54 3.41e] 60 | 3.98e! 60 
35.00 60 .00d 
INGLIS siacacenes Day /|40.00-+| 54 3.36e| 60 | 3.67e! 60 No. 24.. VEGI Se Pe 26 .00- | 60 |28 .60- 
0 .00d 30.00 32.00 
Norie.ss aca. IMG. }aanos ca less. 20.00- | 60 |22.00- INGORE Syst See cae Mite. see 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 
26.00 28 .00 ING: 20s... Day 14.00c} 50 2.5072) 54 
INGY 20.7202. ses Day 2.75 | 60 2.75 | 60 Nov2i. AWays iliac 2.95 | 60 | 3.20 | 60 
INOe2U sae ae. toe Dave WEE eee te cas 1.64 | 60 | 1.64 | 60 
INQ 22) oases hee Davi riontsestliees« 14.00c] 50 | 2.502] 54 ||Road cutters— 
Worse eats aac Dayar isetise tees. 3 7oel60'| 4515) COL Nowell tess...” OAV ete he emter tae 1.00 | 60 | 1.00 | 60 
INOtUB2ctoscc ts > Wcels hearer ale ee 11.58 | 54 |} 11.58 | 54 
Chainers and Nomiseenmeres. JB Eien epee ines 1.63 | 48 | 1.63 | 48 
rollers— INONEEA somes. Mth. | 30.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 
INO ge a WD aVie Bes kec echo. 4: 1225 400 1.25160 INOMPOs ter... Mtht Yeeeah ae 42.50 | 60 | 42.50 | 60 
INOet2. a eee Weelk |e slstseten:. T2550; | O49 12E To 54 Notec0Usc.cnc8° » VEY? ii ey ee el eae 1.26 60 1.25 | 60 
No. 3... .{Mth. | 30.00 | 60 |/45.00- | 60 | 49.65 | 60 Now de. .|Mth. |26.00- | 60 |44.00- | 60 |44.00- | 60 
50.21 32 .00 50 .00¢ 50 .00e 
Now4s.4.00 2.0 Dayi jasteaeiises 1.54 | 60 1.54 | 60 No. 8... TAY) «ates ote fee 1.54 | 60 |1.54- 60 
No S107. 30 Mth. |32.00- | 60 |50.00-e} 60 |50.00-e| 60 1.61 
35.00 | 60 | 55.00 55 .00 INON SOS ee oct... VEE rea aie eked toe 42.50 | 54 | 42.50 | 54 
INoe*6.4.2" 2. MECH ta eee eee 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 No. 10.. Mth Ale: Sessa ac 30.00- | 60 |30.00—- | 60 
NO. ee ee Day et ert. 2. 2.20 | 60 2.04 | 60 32.00 32.00 
INOW Scarce be Way lee abt Ieee. 2.50 | 54 2.50 | 54 Nosliy.. ae.n. Wave | em tits cies 1.85 | 60 1.85 | 60 
INOL OE tars Mth? (26200= |)'60 |)... cat tenes 42.50 | 54 NOMI Zens ere: Mths |est..- cece. [#35200 }60: (235, 0074. 60 
30.00 Nomise.. dae... Mth. 126.00=4"60 |v fates) -a 42.50 | 54 
Nowl@. Aces. 5. Mithe ss ere ellinat.. 26.00- | 60 |28.00- 40 .00 
30.00 ; 32 by es NOMI SE s.ae. Mth Vece eee. EG 60 oe 4 
Nose. cence Daye | danas als es. 14.00c| 50 | 2.504 ; . 
a ING Denes. Daye ecw secloce- 2.50 | 54 2.50 | 54 
Loader s— Nosh. ee Dart ilies nos eres 13 .00c] 50 | 2.257} 54 
INO@EL.. cc net oe Day |35.00-d| 60 |.......].... 2.00e| 60 Nose of saan: DDAVie linens thes. 2.60 | 60 2.90 | 60 
50.00 
Notre. ee Days Ween ea. a ine a ie a Blacksmiths— 
Nor ios tenes oe Mth. | 45.00 | 60 ‘ , 
Nova." e 2 Daven este scslins: « 7 48 1.92 | 48 INO less. .toes . DAVE [nicteetme cee: 2.50- | 60 |2.50- | 60 
Nor o0. 25.8 Mth. |32.00—- | 60 |50.00~ | 60 |50.00- | 60 3.00 3.00 
40.00 55 .00e 55 .00e INOW P2R, tet ss Mth. |100.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
NO@k6. foes tot Dayerlaseues cine « 1.64 | 60 1.61 60 | Nowede: fae. Week Wits geccteteleeer 16.20 | 60 | 16.20 } 60 
NO af. tte t Mibu lheeeyeeiesh. 45.00 | 54 | 50.00 | 54 No. 4.......... MLE HE |e: cece ee - 80.00 | 60 | 85.00 | 60 
INOS Gocco. 13 (ithe congas ee .25 | 60 .25 | 60 INO ms Ores MO Var iereitrecetace Venere 2.50 | 60 | 2.30 60 
WOO ec teeess IDI a4 | 8 asics) Pace 2.90e| 60 | 2.90e] 60 INO= G8 cmc. MEG Es olicce stata vare evens 60.00 | 60 | 82.50 | 60 
¢ 1929-30. (b)Perday. (c)Perweek. (d)Permonth. (e) Without board. (i) Plus bonus. 
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TABLE VIIL—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a) Logging—Continued 











1928-29 1938-39 1939-40 
Locality res —_—————— 
and fe) Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation & | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages] per 
Ay wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ 
OntTaRI0o—Con. 
Blacksmiths—Conc. 
Now 728. eee Mth. |100.00-| 60 |75.00- | 60 |85.00- | 60 
125.00 100.00 100.00 
INGOs Os aionchcee Mitigate eee 84.00 | 84 | 84.00 | 70 | 
INO 9). aoe aoe Sie) lk Bi laa Sie | ie 50.00 | 60 | 50.00 | 60 | 
Novel On. ie ace AY We crates leit 3.40 | 60 | 3.57 | 60 
NOMI AD Cy ee ee NDR igeal le Serre tiara Os 4.85e] 60 4.35e! 60 
INGo 12: ie cents Aha Mie Ae Mis Se 75.09 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
NOs 13: eases DAVE rotor leone 3.35 | 70 3.35 | 70 
NOi14) ene MiGs er oO0He (Ol lace tier ||ss «6 95.00 | 63 
100.00 
Notts... Saas NAN a NLS IE SS ea 60.00 | 60 | 65.00 
Cooks— 
Nios? ikki: tos Day arn ROMMEZESDY adO 2. Son 70 
Nowe: 25: eee Da yp ees. ole ote 3.05- | 84 |2.00- | 84 
3.95 3.95 
NO oe Sea IDES igen! Sees Sel ano Boo poe ee 2.31-— | 84 
3. Lh 
INost 2s. .4.cacece Deas aS Sete cl RS 2.50 | 60 | 2.50 | 60 4 
INOgniOs 5 sAteta oe Mth. {115.00 | 84 |100.00 | 84 |100.00 | 84 
NosOtt. fa. oe WieGk 1... as mites 19.20 | 65 | 19.20 | 65 
Nov Get. sat AV Wits Bsc Whose 3.50 | 70 3.80 | 70 
Not |S... seen Mth. {100.00 | 60 | 85.00 | 70 | 90.00 | 70 
Nowy ON. 2... Daya Ante 2. aes | eee 4.00 | 78 | 3.00].... 
INGO: 10, uc nee TES 5 cheers liter 70.00- | 70 | 75.00 | 60 
75.00 
Noval. §. Shs538 WDay? ileal eee: 3.00 | 70 | 3.00} 70 
ING. oe Dayar |e oie, 3.08 | 70 3.08 | 70 
Noida 4) aaen-8 Mth. |80.00- | 70 |65.00— | 70 |65.00- | 70 
100.00 90.00 100.00 
Nom 4s. ste ek NY EC) el eel es cle 114.00 | 84 {106.60 | 70 | 
INOW. caseace J Doh oh gt Meee Se a [see 75.00 | 60 | 75.00 | 60 
IN‘ OVALG: sta seer Mth. |125.00 | 70 |100.00-] 72 |100.00-} 72 | 
125.00 125.00 
INOt al (ag aeoeeaeets UD) igi pec be eae 3.10 | 70 3.10 | 70 
Noms: 5. genie IMEtnY lie ® Ae 120.00e} 84 |120.00e] 84 
Mor Lo. seers Day “|... Soest ck .00- 70 |2.05- 70 
3.50 3.35 
NoOs2Z08. 3: ..cstee Mth. |100.00-| 70 |.......].... 120.00 | 70 
120.00 
Now2t.. £54. ee Day |90.00 | 84 |3.25- | 84 )3.25- 
ge 4.10 4.10 
INO; 22a sees MEAT E 6 og oeRllo ab. 100.00 |....}100.00 |.... 
INOM23... See ct TG can A Be Se esl Bear 3.300 | 84 175 .00- | 84 
85.00 : 
NOw24. aces ok Mit: | eeeerteral acer 20.00 | 84 |110.00 | 84 
Nosi2ba.s, Gir. Might ae. t ae liene 74.00 | 84 | 74.00 | 77 
IN@S26%. 5. ee ak Mth. |75.00— | 60 |72.00- | 680 |72.00- | 60 
85 .00 100 .00e 100 .00e 
INIORi2 Tes. cetera Week fiz. .iue ine oc 20.50 | 70 | 24.00%] 70 } 
Now28. Ute ook BV. |e ctace| eee 5.00 | 70 | 5.50 | 70 
Cookees— 
NOP Sis aes. Day 2006170" leet. «it «or, « 1.34- | 70 
1.93 
NGS 2. <3: eae PRY bl settee el cones 1.34 | 84 1.34 | 84 
Now 32.3. eae Vann ee hole Al anaes 2.00 | 84] 1.561) 84 
NOW Oe Fe ccise Mth. | 50.00 | 84 | 37.00 | 84 | 38.00 | 84 
Wo.) bo. Sane. eek| | 4 On ace: 12.73 | 65 | 12.73 | 65 | 
Notg6es: Sted ac Mth. | 40.00 | 60 | 45.00 | 70 | 40.00 | 70 
INOUE (Seo. hee MGR ireteerere cite site 18636) (8 1.46.75 oe 
Now 8... dee Mit hien latices allman 42 .50- | 70 |42.50- | 60 
50.00 45 .00 
Nowe 9... tack a2 lessees lls.onees 1.25 | 70} 1.25 | 70 
INO: 10<. a. ater MEG age senses orl ete 1.556) 84 | 45.00 | 84 | 
INO... cern Daye). cee. caloae 1.35 | 70 1.54 | 70 
ING 712) vac cree Mth a aa 70 | 35.00 | 70 | 46.75 | 70 
(oy, 1s ee METS |< cote Sattee 40.00 |....] 42.50 | 54 f 
Nowl4s. 5.49. £28 MGC ites coe ASS 35.00 | 60 | 35.00 | 60 
Nowl5!.5. aeaae Mth. ays 70 | 42.50 | 72 | 42.50 | 72 
f 1929-30. 
(6) Per day. (d) Per month. (e) Without board 


(i) Plus bonus. 





at, 1928-29 1938-39 
ocality 
and 3 Hrs Hrs 
Occupation % | Wages | per | Wages | per 
Ay wk. wk. 
$ $ 
Onrarto—Cone. 
Cookees—Cone. 
INO MaiG i eee Day pila gencclene: 1.90 | 70 
No ah7-e57 Sesee Nite st Sei ie oe 49.00 | 60 
Nowgl’s. 4.5 vasep 1 aie oa leet et 40.00 | 84 
Now Oot «sae IBY g Allens ome abe 3.45 | 84 
Now205... se ee Meth? 130200= |e7O laaeaeee|\aee 
35.00 
Now2 1) ape ase Day |40.00- | 84] 2.40 | 84 
50 .00}d 
NOP22. 2B ae: Dayt | tee ee 2.50 | 70 
INOW@23).. far Weel slits. calle aes 13.50 | 70 
INO! 240 Pe cea Daya ne seit ose 2.20 | 70 
River drivers— 
Nos ok oeiee Day /|2.00- | 60} 3.20e] 60 
INO. 2) ckoserctqer: Chi ile. ameted mettle 2.75e| 60 
Note 30d eece Day SO G2 Naeeeeo: |e 
Now 45.34 oc Weel lit. coe ides 15.04 | 60 
INO: (5:c4-< ee BER SLRS eee EUs 3.00 | 70 
Nor Ge dae Day | 59.00d) 60 [o.50.. toe 
Now 74. ake ecs Daye. ste lice. 1.54 | 60 
No. 8 .|Mth. |40.00- | 60 |53.00- | 60 
50.00 89 .50e 
Nowa ‘9... tases IMECHE IE a, Acc 1.555] 72 
NowlOnyt nae ces Mth. |40.00- 50.00 | 70 
55 .00 
Nowl ls. maa et VEE A inn, Meech ele: e 3200}... 
Now! 2. ates e WAVE fac doce Nome 2.25 | 60 
Nols iad fee 8 MiGhe oan oc ae 59.00 | 70 
Nowml4s. o.tec oe Daye ae taclenee 2.00 | 60 
No. 15.. AYE (| omace clases 3.45e] 84 
Now 6 paeeece Day 2.60 | 70 
Nowl?...d:heeece Wa yi hoch sca Neate 3.50 | 60 
BRrit1sH 
CoLuMBIA 
| High riggers— 
Nosh. 26}.ed os Dana te. Banc cllianee 8.00 | 48 
INOw2ae. 4... ance Daye lease cise 8.00 | 48 
INOAOA hgh tse Dayy lessee alae: 8.00 | 48 
Now & odastaecont Day 7.50 | 48 | 8.25 | 48 
IN OD... ls ener WO BYE deseo ool ects 7.90 | 48 
INONGS... te spr tee LD AN Wa aes eae ee 83.70 | 48 
INO. Ti sdesaeee Day 8.00 | 48 |7.25- | 48 
8.25 
Second riggers— 
Novpleen toga. 6 oe AVE! || ore hereto liste aes 6.40 | 48 
NO32 4%. 4. aed os BE icenl sagen ci eis 6.00 | 48 
INO. Bode cceoes IDE ot (Bie eerie ter 5.90 | 48 
NOs 5, 4aae tak IB EN? ea ieee eats 5.90 | 48 
NOs: Bai aae tee Day 5.50 | 48 | 6.00 | 48 
NORGS% feo ecraets gins Wes. § Heys il he 2. 6.00 | 48 
Nowler Sit soca c s toils ee 6 5.25 | 48 
Nos8s. ¢ dations 6 Day 5.50 | 48 | 6.15 | 48 
Rigging slingers— 
NOs Te eon Day 5.80 | 48 
Nose ge ay. tc Day 3.75 | 48 
NO) 32; Py sict fs Day 5.25 | 48 
Noss ©... 25483 ecte Day 5.25 | 48 
INOm OW Bi ceriarts Day 6.00 | 48 
Nor Gee Day 6.00 | 48 
NOs Tiasiawede; Day 5.90 | 48 
INGOs Oster Day 5.90 | 48 
Nor 9: cc Gao & Day 5.65 | 48 
NowlOs. 5 eeu Day 5.50 | 48 
Nowl. .c.i-er Day 5.50 | 48 
Noss se Day 5.35 | 48 
Noales.8..j.- et Day 4.65 | 48 
Nosi4. 2. 43tek Hour 74 | 48 
Nowlis. 28s. 50 Day 4.50 | 48 
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DAMM AAR THN 
SCOPDOOOHHAD 
SOasossooons 


1939-40 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
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TABLE VII.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a) Logging—Continued 








Locality 


ie) 
and Re) 
Occupation at 
ie) 
BriItIsH 
CotumsBia—Con. 
Rigging slingers— 
one. 
Nos 16) &. 0. aap Day 
INOS tie Gi 5 eh « Day 
INORG co. 6 du Hour 
INOS 1On s+ bofeitis Day 
INoS20: ...... tire Day 
Road men— 
ING ie os sear Day 
INiOn 2 cece cee Day 
INOR, Sitecd abies Hour 
Nobs4.ckh..% Ri. Day 
INO DE... 6 eh Day 
INO}. Ohh. 3c Bh. Day 
INO) keh «> 6 he Day 
INOS ASRGE. 5 + cake < Hour 
INOS Osck . . 5 ab Day 
Nos 10cek 35 eh. Day 
Fallers and buckers, 
hand— 
INGA L aegis cab a0'3 Day 
INGEe phe cckele s « Week 
INTO RIES eae ae Day 
Wo: 4:hc8. «6 ae. Week 
Not Sites. oh ay 
Nol Giees .<3 en: Hour 
INOL TRAE. Sah Day 
Fallers and buckers, 
machine— 
INiosetlct «<5 Bhs-. Ho 
INOS, 28 62s oie 
No? ().0..0 nn. ay 
I Rioe Cok ee Hour 
NosiOss2tt sek. Day 
INONO MSs 6b... Day 
Not tiiete.s ah . Hour 
INOd eSBs ee otis Day 
INO ee eee Hour 
Not 10. 4...4 S.. Hour 
INO Mb eRe os Bh. Hour 
INob1mzGE...4. Be. Hour 
Hook tenders— 
INO sia c sercaten tee Day 
INOS Dice slsccciers Day 
IN@tsc olan aos cocr Day 
Not, 428.2).2e. Day 
INGER Bee. b so oi. Day 
Woustre..2 ae; Day 
INF Rie dees bidet Day 
NotetSé&... .. ee. Day 
INGE AO Boo 's Sep Day 
INO TOR. 5... fans Day 
ay (oe Day 
Not [2e..o Be Day 
Nopiste...t 2a. Day 
Nonl4. ese at. Day 
Nos LOmkAN . oh Hour 
NowlGne «25 Day 
Nowliit... Ae Day 
INO: LS «66 eters Day 
INijo: 19k... Jes Day 
INO}, Z0L% . . ..|Day 
Noh 2I ie... ae. Day 
INO3.225.2: 21 dee « Day 


16764—5 


| | SL | | | | OT 


1928-29 


Hrs 


1938-39 


Hrs 


Wages | per | Wages | per} Wages 
wk. wk. 


Ce i 


ee iC ad 


Se eeeeetoees 


ee ee ie ey 


Ceres eedeeee 


ee i 
ee eeeeeisr ees 
See eeeeleres 
ee 
eee 
ee ey 


i ee i 


Te eoeeel sone 
ee ee) 
se eoeorp tees 
ae 
ee 
ee ey 


a 


ee ie 


3.50 | 48 


ee i 


ee eee eet reese 


ee eeseel|oror 


ee i es 


se eceeeleros 


ee ie 


CC a oe ed 


Ce i 


ee ereeel esos 


ee 


ceeeoerteeos 


se eeecestoros 


eeeoeeelerorts 


ee ie 


ee 


eee oestorens 


seers ertosee 


$ 


.40 | 48 
3.20 | 48 


3.20 | 48 
3.40 | 48 


$ 
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2 


Locality 
and 3 
Occupation B 
Ay 

British 


Co.umB1a—Con. 





1928-29 1938-39 
Hrs Hrs 


per 


Wages | per | Wages 
wk. wk. 


$ $ 


1939-40 


————« 


Hrs 
Wages per 
WwW. 





$ 


He Or CO Pe He Ou OO He OF 
POON SS & Or orb) 
aocoonoo°cecoo 
ee 
CoO 


4 OF Or OTe Hm OVEN 
Se 
HB ARransesd 
ps 
oo 


» OX 
1LaQIOnnNoOm 


O29 St Or O32 2 2 HOU 
acre ooont > 
Coonnd oad & 
—~ 
Go 


4.85 | 48 
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TABLE VII._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(a) Logging—Concluded 





























1928-29 
Locality SSS 
and 3 Hrs 
Occupation & | Wages | per 
Ay wk. 
$ 
BRrirTIsH 
CotumsBia—Con. 
Boom men—Conc. 
INO# Aso 5 Boece Days. ices lacan 
INO Dee ctieatiat Dasa s. ceeeales, .% 
Nos OMe, ae. Day 5.00 | 48 
INO Pe sae Day hic sd sees 
INOS ee. ee: Dayal pe aoe 
Nos Ot) ee FROUES | oe oes et 
Noslore tee Daye al £5 skeen s 
Nocite. 1:85: Day eens seal co 
No tilgene 20a Daya srenaininee & 
NOs 138.85 otcre:. Day 4.40 | 48 
Nog iaiaa.. 2 ee: Wayoul tance. lees 
Nominee. tee Way? ie sete eee 
NowlGns. ochre Day 4.40 | 48 
INO) Lie iescr ee Day -'| hss aeeeek 
Signalmen— 
NOs Woh 5 Jen. Day | éctekeell tac 
NO syohee sree. Wayral tee floes 
INOSiss sce Day | Bacsck alee © 
No. 4.. Days >| tee ti seee 
Nog ones ATO Ai | ees Ree oo 
Nos s6he IVa Vee aes eek 
Nossa .| Day 3.20 | 48 
NogeS: feces AB RamaR Bee. alae ae 
Noto Fc weet Day 4.00 | 48 
No. 10.. SRB IAG Sse! Seely ee 
Nos Ttt..2 DAY olhiecabellnee 
No SI2I. <-ts WO ives Perhrie By al nee 
NOEISG Ss tae ROUT Acean eelicene 
ING EISSS 4st: Be iiea le Ga to Alene 
INOS 16k... Fee, Pe yr | ccrpemealinne te 
INO PIGS. ot eet Dayi al Pane Erlaehe 
Nosema. 0e.: ACG ck weteetes 
NotI Sites; hae. Hotra |i aeLelioce e 
Nowlin .| Day 3.20: | 48 
Not20 5%. ee TOBY Sl Ske 2 orciloee 
Nos gieee. Sf cac JIB Viewl das. ate eile das 
Donkey engineers— 
INO Saale. tes. ASE 2 a eee 
Noda2t78 ane: FHOUE lit eee eee 
Nog oe. . be; Dayal eee. 4a. 
ING Sd on cc erecees Day 6.00 | 48 
No. 5 FLOUr | Fieen eel seek 
Nod s6iee) 2 AD aie to eee n|* eee 
INO ripen are Wanye -|aua: Balai 
Nog 38) B.. tee LOU 5 centile 
No. 9.. HD aye Sy. eal 
NOPIO ane Daye 8 i cee aah 
Noel ies. 588. Da yhosunceeenie nie 
Now lo... can. Day 6.00 | 48 
Locomotive 
engineers— 
INog ALS ct cia Ailes otal Ae 
ING, ace. hee. Ways. | he Me 
Nosreh 8. 2. Day 5.20 | 48 
Now 4i6.. 4 es FLO Uris | ees 
Nos +5 ANIME Viet thon 4 Stes 
No. PAE, wees wee 
Nowe Siete. 5 Sere HOun| Sa. ce dlack 8 
No. 8 A Hour skeen eal eke 
No. 9..........]Hour | 6.006] 48 
No vlO: te Hi RLOUr: Foe hee oe 
Locomotive 
firemen— 
Nogins =... Dawe | tian akon cake 
No. 2 Daye. i ieteleee 
No. 3 Day |acke Bei ees 
No. 4 Day 3.40 | 48 
INOBD ie msce ROuUPAle ey de eam 
INO gs OSie%. ak tees FOURS, Renee able an 
Nos 742.4. Fee Hour | 4.806} 48 
No. 8 PDS ve te kneheleeee 
No. 9 .|Hour | 3.506) 48 





Locality 
and 
Occupation 























1938-39 1939-40 
Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. 
$ $ 
4.00- | 48 |4.00- | 48 
5.00 5.00 
Heroes 485 gator ess 
4.75 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
3.60 | 48 | 3.60 | 48 
4.50 | 48] 5.50] 48 
55- 44 | .55- 44 
60 65 
4.50 | 48 | 5.00] 48 
. 4.40 | 48 4.75 | 48 
5.04 | 48 5.44 | 48 
5.10 | 48 5.61 | 48 
4.00- | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
4.50 
4.80 | 48 4.89 | 48 
4.25 | 48 4.60 | 48 
4.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
4.40 | 48 | 4.80] 48 
4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
4.20 | 48 4.05 | 48 
4.20 | 48 | 4.05 | 48 
4.50 | 48 4.90 | 48 
4.90 | 48 5.40 | 48 
4.40 | 48 4.84 | 48 
4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
3.60 | 48 | 3.60} 48 
4.00 | 48 | 4.00] 48 
4.00 | 48 | 4.75 | 48 
40 | 48 40 | 48 
4.90 | 48 4.90 | 48 
4.10 | 48 4.10 | 48 
4.00 | 48 4.50 | 48 
3651-48 | 4,20 1°48 
.55 | 48 .60 | 48 
4.25-| 48 |4.25- 48 
4.50 4 50 
4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 
3.65 | 48 4.15 | 48 
6.93) |: 54.1. 7283163 
813 | 48 813 | 48 
6.65 | 54) 6.50} 54 
7.00 | 48 | 7.70 | 48 
.675 | 60 .675 | 60 
5 .50- 48 6.00 | 48 
6.00 
6 .50- 48 |6.50- 48 
7.00 7.50 
.50 | 48 .50 | 48 
Tibor | 54 7.15 | 54 
6 .50- 48 |7 .00- 48 
7.50 8.00 
6.65 | 54] 6.50] 54 
6.50 | 48 6.25 | 48 
7.75 | 60 8.75 | 60 
7.50 | 60 8.25 | 60 
6.16 | 48 6.78 | 48 
74 | 70 74 | 70 
6.83 | 60 6.83 | 60 
7.65 | 60 7.65 | 60 
74 | 60 .84 | 48 
Mie. O Oriared 
.75 | 66 Foe | 266 
G8ite72 .68 | 72 
5.40 | 60 5.40 | 60 
5.40 | 60 6.00 | 60 
5.50 | 60 6.00 | 60 
4.40 | 48 4.84 | 48 
'54|70| .54| 70 
54 | 60 .60 | 48 
525] 66 .525] 66 
5.25 | 60 5.25 | 60 
ol | 65 COLEOS: 











BRITISH 
CotumMBIA—Conc. 


Brakemen 
rf second) 


Opa A See oes 





Bull cooks and 
flunkeys— 
No. 1 











1928-29 
Hrs 


Wages | per | Wages 
wk. 


$ 


ee oes Cay oe ees 


edhe! «© Aa es 





Ce res 








(a) Per hour. 


(6) Per day. 


(d) Per month. 














1938-39 1939-40 
Hrs Hrs 
per | Wages] per 
wk. wk. 

$ $ 

5.40 | 60] 5.40 | 60 

5.40 | 60 6.00 | 60 

5.50 | 60 6.00 | 60 

5.72 | 48 6.29 | 48 

.54 | 66 .54 | 66 
.55 | 60 .53 | 60 
.525} 60 .525| 60 

5.25 | 60 | 5.25 | 60 

ols) 65 51 | 65 

4.16 | 48 | 4.40 | 48 

4.15 | 48 4.15 | 48 

4.15 | 48 4.55 | 48 

4.15 | 48 4.00 | 48 

4.20 | 48 4.62 | 48 

4.00 | 48 4.00 | 48 

4.30 | 48 4.30 | 48 

3.85 | 48 3.85 | 48 

3.90 | 48 3.90 | 48 

6.00 | 56 6.00 | 56 

6.65 | 56 6.65 | 56 

5.55 | 56 | 5.15 | 56 

7.00 | 56 7.50 | 56 

100.00 | 48 |110.00 | 48 
27.00 | 70 | 27.00 | 63 
4.70- | 56 | 4.70- | 56 

8.40 8.00 

7.35 | 63 T35C1"63 

7.75 | 48 7.75 | 48 

45.00 | 48 |45.00- | 48 
50.00 
7.50 | 56 7250 1°56 
TROD . 2.) «OD! We 
85.00— | 48 |115.00-| 48 
150.00 175.00 
141.85 | 56 |141.85 | 56 
42.50 | 56 | 48.00 | 56 
5.50- | 56 | 5.00- | 56 
5.90 6.75 
6.15 | 56 6.15 | 56 
85.00 | 48 | 85.00 | 48 
3.50 | 56 4.75 | 56 
130.00 | 63 |130.00 | 63 
4.50 | 56 5.00 | 56 
3.90- | 56 |4.00- | 56 

4,40 4.40 

3.75 | 56 3.00 | 56 

3.70 | 56 3.05/56 

3.90 | 56 4.30 | 56 

4.15 | 48 4.15 | 48 

.275-.30| 54 .30 | 54 
18.00 | 70 | 20.00 | 63 
50.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 48 

3.90 | 56 3.90 | 56 
3.90 | 63 3.90 | 63 
3.40 | 56 3.75 | 56 
3.55 | 56 3.55 | 56 
80.00 | 48 |80.00- | 48 
90.00 
2.60 | 56 2.60 | 56 
2.70 | 56 2.70 | 56 
3.70 | 56 3.80 | 56 
3.50 | 48 3.85 | 48 
4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 
3.90 | 56 3.10 | 56 
2.75 | 56 2.75 | 56 
3.40 | 56! 3.90] 56 
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TABLE VII.-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(b) Sawmilling , 
oo ——owownmnmnwomswmooooaoaoOOOoeoaw*"wa@>paoOoO0woOo0ao 




















s 1929 1939 1940 b 1929 1939 1940 
Locality | Locality fe ES ee Sees Sa oe 
and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per}] per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. 
QUEBEC AND $ $ $ ONTARIO $ $ $ 
MaRITIME PROVINCES 
e $i a, 
awyers, band— SA oe | ieee » aa ae ae .85 | 54 q 
IN OR Leese cae oes Learners | beans 78 | 54 Frisia GE] Uae 2A. uk Sa CR I ee | .70 | 60 8 30 
INGE tenet ose ask lace Bee Me oe 70 | 59 POOGROO UNOS. fo. cbas sl. 5 90 | 60 .775| 60 80 | 60 
INOS PPR Sree Saree 70 | 59 65 | 54 .72 | 54 INCOME ts tn EY coo ahve .70 | 60 725| 60 
INO a tercsaie vb othe che States Seed SE Be 625} 55 OWROD INOW SRR nck cee OO. « nee Lee .85 | 60 85 | 60 
INOL Dien, coe uk eek 625} 60 65 | 54 NGDe SGU ON One OR pode wratew| oa. carck .84 | 60 85 | 60 
INOMOM coo ort Cor ee tack ee 61 | 60 ANSCOSE INOF TB bocce nts a5 675| 60 .625| 60 625] 60 
USO fe Me ae es 8 675| 60 61 | 60 CAFO) BINION ESE. «5.0. b ce ce oe 85 | 60 .80 | 60 85 | 60 
INIOL Bie vee oh eee ke OTe ove crabs ete chee 61 | 60 64 | 60 ENOMMROMS cars bocmenctohGHe  s cnbo mle. ee .52 | 50 52 | 50 
(Oak) Seen Sc es He 13 Ln al | 65 | 60 GOIN GORIE INO SIO, <0 select. ie 90 | 60 .90 | 60 90 | 60 
‘NI, | ae eae ae 90 | 60 1.10 | 48 1.13 | 48 
Rie Co es 85 | 60 80 | 60 80 | 60 
(Oye POE in So Sa ie | Se i 25 | 59 25 | 59 IN OMS Er. Crisicbu lie dens 99 | 60 1.10 | 60 1.10 | 60 
Nor Ga ee Le 475] 59 40 | 54 S2GIPOOr Ie UNOr Aw ch deletes 90 | 60 75 | 60 825] 60 
NOUR. eck set te ae 40 | 59 39 | 54 44 | 54 Jokes 11S Jor aes See Seo | ae oe 8 Re ocd 60 | 60 60 | 60 
INO! C40 Re SE... ee 42 | 54 44 | 54 Noma OMe tircraycsctons-s be aeecrctev ool ie Be 61 | 60 61 | 60 
IN'OE WD. ed eae as Mele taal hac. 20 | 60 Zor OOs We ENO Udbercsn bos erence tellin s « aertee bersier 80 | 60 825] 60 
INCOR EG Rk IG wicca de eee 30-.45 | 59 |.35-.475] 59 
INO; Selby. oc ok Se toe 35 | 60 225] 60 .235| 60 ||Hdgermen— 
INGOs RSinsces hist toes 00 | 60 345] 54 SB DIAC ONG MINOR Mey cferessbeatente cats She Ht ecccstsng ate deh eee 31 | 54 31 | 59 
INORG! aA oS eer he 325] 60 FOZOIMGOPIE INOW we niuuctogets o+st: 385] 60 375| 60 40 | 60 
GE en ts. | ee ee | ae 35 | 60 SOD IRGON IE ENOemsen or eles. Sal casas le eg 355] 60 355] 71 
Wot. nal Se 375} 60 35 | 60 SEDIPGOOWE BNOe Bee... ctnee de Wee 375| 60 305] 60 33 | 60 
INI OEM atk Ste aot ios sroitoraelite « 2 45 | 55 45 1°55 UNO Oe 55.8. D0). aie 425| 60 36 | 60 385] 60 
NOS: Les pcrscce oh WOR cts ellos Ae ec, ake 275| 60 30 | 60 ING weOtebeet Sucre se! er ht! ead 40 | 50 40 | 50 
INO maL A tec Recioe. Sraccrilists heed labey 8a 35 | 60 35 | 60 INO” Vee Se Lt 50 | 60 50 | 60 55 | 60 
IN Oey Ore ais ae tesa domes 325] 60 35) IGOUIMMINOMESS ccc tak soa. ccs ec hes es 40 | 60 40 | 60 
Pilers— INGE, Ue ee 50 |. 595| 48 625) 48 
POMEL ore, SPR heer les 15 | 59 bt 75ISSOr PNG ael Olemae. foc. 5% .425| 59 30 | 48 30 | 48 
NOt U2ics5b Beate 25 | 59 26 |-54 .380 | 54 INO ae ee ee are 50 | 60 40 | 60 425! 60 
IN OME Orc seks Sete tera aiositachs Met ee ae 154| 60 SOAR GON I EN Ordbe ect. fen. ache 50 | 60 50 | 60 50 | 60 
INjon Ba bee ts Sales tava el eee 15 | 60 S75 GO EN Oselowemern, Shi Soael.. 0 2 Rear 25 | 60 25 | 60 
TSO Se, Seen fo ae Pe a be 30 | 54 EO DRIP H4aANO al Aeneas. One| oa 35 | 60 375! 60 
IN GOSROS. cc ct ee fs ns tocdre lid eae 18-.21 | 59 |.235-.25) 59 ING. Sone the 2. Oe 50 | 60 425) 60 465| 60 
INOS MPG sn saints Seth ato ae 275| 60 225) 60 .225| 60 INS. TD ore oe, Sa ee eae a ee [ 45 | 60 45 | 60 
Be OF a...) OP 4 OMe se 4 LL 30 | 60 .315| 60 |,Pilers— 
INOS Ocho ae peels o dude wollld doe 20 | 60 220 |) 60 ISRGs lind: coe SAE Gel Gee eee ae .30 | 60 375| 60 
TOS Cangas Be Oe Be ie eae ae ee ba 275| 55 23 555: leo we creed 5. b5 3 35 | 60 .315} 60 35 | 60 
EN On ech eee he Sle eo Nae aha 33 | 54 53 | b4 INGHOM EE ok. 35 | 60 .285} 60 305} 60 
INO FE AMEE de oe odes « 325} 60 .275| 60 30 | 60 
Millwrights— Noomowerer. MS. hl de) & Ee .35 | 50 35 | 50 
Oem cots | etna ah pee 25 | 59 S25 ls DOU MIN ONO a. sad 40 | 60 48 | 60 45 | 60 
INO MISS) nw cch tee as ee 55 | 59 40 | 54 FA 2D OOY IMU Os md Omen sats cots ka hee bots acu cg ateidia oats 25 | 48 25 | 48 
ENO Boia osish oxtods Os 475) 59 42 | 54 .575| 54 Infor Su) a ee ord ee a fe 30 | 55 32 | 55 
EN OWBR A ck oct ee aeee lies aoe acme 35 | 54 .30 | 54 ENRON Mths Ae crave, Vane ape es 25 | 60 25 | 60 
IN OD las ash oe Ble ke. ALA ee 30 | 60 ZOO WOOO! th eOmORE Imes. 8. te ios ats da bh| does 35 | 60 35 | 60 
INO. Ges cs dee a oerall site ao edt Me 60 | 59 .60 | 59 NOR ets a 3 Sal At eI ee 30 | 60 325] 60 
NOt G1 Mien, Bas a2 Be 50 | 60 415} 54 SOO POD) Mp PNOMA MIELE Dube Dlles as ghee | a aoe 30 | 60 30 | 71 
Nike) fleets HS ae Oe 22 Magee Oe iene le 60 | 60 SCO (260 lb eNOnml sews... J. OR bi as Joe See 40 | 60 40 | 60 
ENG: BO ee elec ds gee aoe 37 | 60 325] 60 ||Millwrights— 
INO. BO ct eee Ae el scl as Reem lin sees 40 | 60 65 | 60 6). «8 as ee eed ee iss 45 | 60 425! 60 
ING. Wee oe elie code el ae 30 | 60 COW ROO EO NGcmeaeycd, os. ds Felts o og oo lease 40 | 54 40 | 59 
NCE RR Re ca As |e Pe a 275| 60 30 | 60 | No. 3 385] 60 50 | 60 525] 60 
Stationary engineers— ING SREP. ocd. Bh e 40 | 60 325| 60 35 | 60 
Oo 1G. ee Ae 55 | 59 45 | 54 475| 59 || No. 5 60 | 60 65 | 60 
INOMOR 2 vd Oe ToDo ods Seas ladon: 34 | 54 SOHIVD ATE SNOMOn Raa. t. co. 35008 50 | 60 65 | 60 65 | 60 
ENO. Otis jock Me acelin aaa «ote. s 40 | 54 40 | 54 IN GPM Or 638 50 | 60 595} 48 625| 48 
INGA. ia Be tee we aes 40 | 60 37 | 60 AQUI GO ie INOW ORee ee es ca 5 a 60 | 60 575] 60 525} 60 
ISO lat weed: Samar. caged levee vere eal ln Bae 46 | 60 ASS COUN ANOMBOMM eo dec.sc des clcd. dnceleses 35 | 50 35 | 50 
INGO ane ht ae oe 395| 60 38 | 60 401 GONE ENOALOME Se uh 2.08) dod eee 325] 60 325) 60 
INGE (eee ee one leaker las. 528} 72 SOMO GalE ONO wiles trp, 7.8.5. Seles. Les ee 35 | 60 35 | 60 
NGG. cc cade ae a ten hoe be Ae eG aas > 45 | 60 45 | 60 INOS 8) Se ae 60 | 60 50 | 60 55 | 60 
Noe. Re Be? See 9 ee ee | a 35 | 60 35 | 60 INCE). cas a (i 50 | 70 50 | 70 
Labourers— INGO MEARE Aas sh ok dosage soi 25 | 60 26 | 71 
(ORE Ceca en Ae Ae fe 2 | NO Gee ogee) Oe 15 | 59 175| 59 ambos. of... 86),. 4.2. Balas 60 | 60 60 | 60 
Ina One Loy oe aes ieee a a 20 | 54 20 dros BNOmiowes i. So. LST ok. gt ote 50 | 60 50 | 60 
INGOs cies: Aye 275) 59 225) 54 .25 | 59 
IN Gira cs Sea eR leno ee BEES .26 | 54 .380 | 54 ||Stationary engineers— 
ING Bots d Oe Seo ce deel ee .26 | 54 .28 | 54 IRC Tas ke SS a i ae PS Ac .50 | 60 .50 | 60 
INO OL eds AM See lc ots Bee 32 AM Oe AG ROO TE UNG eset ta. 5). 08 ae os flees .40 | 60 425] 60 
TSG 5h | 7 eee oak ate) Vale a .18 | 59 |.20-.225] 59 || No. 38 .55 | 60 .55 | 60 
ENO s Me Sisiucs os ho Soe Oe 225) 60 .21 | 60 .21 | 60 No. 4 60 | 60 .525| 60 .55 | 60 
INO sMRO ciacins toons oe 20 | 60 .26 | 54 235] 60 No. 5 575| 60 .625| 60 55 | 60 
ENO SLOL cc Anes toe c et cite toes « 20-.22 | 60 |.20-.23 | 60 No. 6 .42 | 65 42 | 65 
INQ. accde noe ae 20 | 60 .22 | 60 23 I60 IP Nos ez 45 | 72 .59 | 60 615] 60. 
IN ag 72 eealeneee Be a a Nese ara ees .20 | 55 20 WROD Te INOLESe ak Jaa a. os 50 | 70 .425| 60 45 | 65 
IN GGL Oe iee coe il rer eA 0:3. 15-.25 | 60 |.17-.80 | 60 || No. 9 35 | 59 .30 | 48 30 | 48 
ING Mel aera etetustecet cal ove case 225| 60 225] 60 OME OBREPIAINE 5. 50.0, © +f ede eieyace wisi fo ales .45 | 60 475| 60 
INOeLO Ameen cer climecancrcol i: © 3 20 | 60 24 | 60 No. 11 42 | 60 45 | 60 
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TABLE VII.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
(b) Sawmilling—Continued 











1929 


Locality ee 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per 
hour |wk. 
ee 
$ 
Onrtario—Conc. 
Stationary engineers— 
Cone 
TNiey, 1 yRamede oad or.sllommaa oats loode 
DMfot Poon c-b be oh etl es oeiee os | olen s 
Firemen— 
No @ae.... Ree "35 | 60 
INFO’, Si. cee ele ereteme .425| 70 
No. : cs aes ah occ 45 
O. Bis. bee ce eta ss ee oe 
Noé £t..t eeee .40 | 60 
INOS. os ck See se atone © ge Stell stot 
Labourers— 
CN PA MARR 2 ae et 
Ae é Sic EEN Meier | svete yaterce | eee 
Peale RE Bee ec 5 chat Ce Ne opel ca 
INO) 24s cas se ce aes .25 | 60 
ING. 65... >0aeee eles .25 | 60 
In (ote, URNS otic o> bul opec coe moe 
TNC MR roi 90 cc) 3) Deon Ges. ees ie 
IN OMe Sec. ocak tem pean .275| 60 
INTO. BOs ie ode ee eee .80-.37 
INO, 10s... cteetenr tre .30 
Now Wil... coe Mee somhae. ere aes. 
INowi2. «osc eiee .30 | 60 
ANGON dSe cc ude ee ee iecs ore oh oe 
Nomis... SRF see .30 | 60 
INO. Bu... ote dee cess oe Oc ee 
No: £6..\.... 2d ae 275| 60 
INGO eens att too “isa nem lhe se 
INQsd Bs «occ k tate lateralis src Mall a, Re 
BRITISH 
CouuUMBIA 
Sawyer, band— 
Foe Meera Sh 2. aga 8 ne 
INOS fo a0 cteeh eee 1.35 
INO. MSSccac dee dekie 1.25 
“IN ol: Seen Tae | Nee. nl FE 
ING. 855.6554 Ree aoe 70 
INO: UGs..:.0. oes cae 1.00 
TCO 97 RU ed <a 15 
INO: G8 5..0. gee eee 1.25 
Non UO... eye eee 1.12 
IN Ge LOS ic coe tatters leteteeeaneteetl ahem 
Nos the ac AR ae 1.25 
INO. Ms ccc se dette oe 1.25 
IN Ose lDe. osha toe 1.15 
INO. 14... cock dee ote 1338) 
IN 2A eek acs eee epee lick ae anec eval] herd 
ING cds acts Fate crete lisra wc feel cache 
[NOmta: a. «ce Ree eral Ute 
Filers— 
INORG. id A vee 1.35 
INO. Mee... od. see eee 1.25 
INOS So ocvch tiie rote acct: cake Re ree 
INU OS cc cs tete oonke 1.15 
INO PSs icconshie done 1.50 
NOs Oa. o> cle Sere states 95 
INO. Oliccs =, a ota 1.00 
NOs, Sie cas aca 1.30 
INO; (OR bras ee 1.00 
INOS NOzcn5. oe aoe 1.50 
NOM rile aia iets crateravellcker ate 
INO. 12 osc. chit ee 1.45 
ING, AB. ac 4 ee ee 1,12 
IN OS MAL so cis nhe Seteccarene 1.00 
INO UD: 5.0 eee tote 1.20 
INOGLG::.....5 ce dee cele wists Gl cree 
INGOs Wile... ccs oe ebeeittnee lieuete Sete n hae eee 








1939 1940 
Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ 
.50 | 60 .50 | 60 
.355| 60 .300| 71 
.30 | 60 .35 | 60 
.31 | 60 .335] 60 
.56 | 56 .59 | 36 
.30 | 60 .025| 65 
.88 | 84 .40 | 84 
.833| 84 .366) 84 
.375) 70 .40 | 70 
.30 | 60 .30 | 60 
.2751 60 .265} 60 
.ol | 54 .381 | 59 
.25 | 60 .275| 60 
.29 | 60 .380 | 55 
.30 | 60 .30 | 60 
.30 | 60 .30 | 60 
.225) 60 .25 | 60 
.35 | 60 .385 | 60 
.425| 48 .455) 48 
.225| 60 .25 | 60 
25-.30 | 60 |-25-.30 | 60 
22-.27 | 60 |.25-.275] 60 
.275| 60 .380 | 60 
.30 | 50 .30 | 56 
.225| 60 .225| 60 
.20-.225] 60 |.225-.25] 60 
.20 | 60 .30 | 60 
1.45 | 48 1.50 | 48 
1.20 | 48 1.40 | 48 
1.20 | 48 1.20 | 48 
1.18 | 48 1.25 | 48 
.88 | 48 .88 | 48 
.80 | 48 .80 | 48 
1.35 | 48 1.35 | 48 
.69 | 48 .69 | 48 
1.10 | 48 1.21 | 48 
1.25 | 48 1.35 | 48 
1.50 | 48 1.50 | 48 
1.34 | 48 1.46 | 48 
1.20 | 48 1.31 | 48 
1.50 | 48 1.50 | 48 
1.50 | 48 1.60 | 48 
1.10 | 48 1.20 | 47 
.85 | 54 .85 | 54 
1.50 | 48 1.50 | 48 
1.75 | 48 1.75 | 48 
1.00 | 52 1.00 | 52 
1.13 | 48 1.25148 
1.30 | 48 1.30 } 48 
.80 | 44 .80 | 44 
1.00 | 48 1.00 | 48 
.90 | 48 .90 | 48 
.80 |} 51 .80 | 48 
1.75 | 48 1.60 | 48 
.65 | 54 .65 | 54 
1.35 | 48 1.35 148 
1.41 | 48 1.53 | 48 
1.30 | 48 1.36 | 48 
1.15 | 48 1.15 | 48 
.85 | 48 .85 | 47 
.85 | 48 .93 | 48 








1929 1939 1940 


Locality —_————__ |---| ————_. 
and | Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
BritIsH 
CoLtumBia—Con. 
Eidgermen— 
85 | 48 .90 | 48 
75 | 48 .75 | 48 
875| 48 .925) 48 
73 | 48 .85 | 48 
55 | 44 .55 | 44 
60 | 48 60 | 48 





Pilers— 
INGORE LF 2c. ce See ld utara home .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
ENO. Wk wai.c oe ate 40 | 48 .40 | 44 40 | 44 
INO. 28h: circ ce cee eee 66 | 48 .475| 48 .475| 48 
INGORE. cco: cte See eee 40 | 48 .45 | 48 .50 | 48 
ING: BS s,s. sccce atte tee 40 | 48 .41 | 48 .45 | 48 
IN OSEORRES. FSH SP aeee Se Se 40 | 54 .425) 54 
INO... cece Soe aoe 45 | 48 50 | 48 .50 | 48 
NOMS. ..2 ch Gobo 40 | 48 40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INO’ #965: «ee ae tte loes tidcarcilldees 44 | 48 .44 | 48 
INOS MOK, 3.5. 0.3 Sete AM elo oe tidcsoltewe 43 | 48 .43 | 48 
ING: WL. css some ae eicrccle Poca ltet. 55 | 54 .60 | 54 

Millwr ights— 
IN OARS, J 50h See ee tales bs Meee .70 | 48 75 | 48 
INO 2 ie cccccik tami 75 | 48 .75 | 48 75 | 48 
INOW BS. <...te ae te ee 70 | 48 .715) 48 715) 48 
INGOs BAR. oi ch ee dete 75 | 60 .63 | 48 75 | 48 
IN Oe BOs cick de dee arent 90 | 4 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 
INOW IGS. ss sctedets tere 60 | 48 |.50-.75 | 48 |.50-.75 | 48 
DNC it 7 PRR GE ge PA cs | Pace Se I aaa 43 | 48 .43 | 48 
INOS Side. sock deeds oe 70 | 48 .63 | 48 .69 | 48 
INOi OR. oc och seen 75 | 48 .80 | 48 85 | 48 
INOs 110)..5:. 5h dRcoe 1.00 | 48 .65 | 48 .69 | 48 
NOLL... ee 75 | 48 .65 | 54 .65 | 54 
IN@e dos ec earc creo nec ieee alles .72 | 48 .72 | 48 
INGALSiiis eee 63 60 | 48 .56 | 48 .62 | 48 
IN OFSUAS Pach Bee Sal ove Sere lias ees 525) 56 .525) 56 
IN OS LDS 3. cst: Pitered PO loleveevateratall ioe ars 45 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO: 6). ns: eee teailis oo aemnel ote 65 | 48 .70 | 48 

Stationary engineers— 
IN OLS ie:5: Aa SS aie s & ae eres 75 | 48 80 | 48 
INOS 828...5.2 RE 75 | 48 76 | 48 80 | 48 
INO Moi os esttveeaeae 55 | 48 55 | 48 55 | 48 
INGORAD. .cccitottte de melioee aateetall tees 50 | 48 61 | 48 
INOS, «cat dere dette ota taes ollaere ¢ 55 | 48 55 | 48 
INOWEGR: css dace aeite 65 | 56 75 | 48 75 | 48 
IN OMMBGE: oo. tactneeee 70 | 48 68 | 48 75 | 48 
INOS Joicacceitebeinees 88 | 56 .97 | 48 1-04 | 48 
INO GON. a. ae Se veers 55 | 48 .70 | 48 .70 | 48 
IN OSLO) 00s. 4. He Gow eliseeade col ecne .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
IN ONLI, ca faleiranee 60 | 48 .65 | 48 .79 | 48 
INOMI2S, ccc eee toee 65 | 54 80 | 48 .80 | 48 
INO 13 FR. SOR Ts Salita owe licker « 68 | 48 .70 | 48 
INOS, cove deveste val ele oie che eter 50 | 48 .55 | 48 
INOS TDR ..5.Bi cee dome low caedilicees 63 | 48 .75 | 48 
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TABLE VII._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN THE LUMBERING INDUSTRY—Concluded 
(b) Sawmilling—Concluded 


eee 
0 — 0000 e060—0—0—0nonn0@@O@0E0SumummeE eo 


' 1929 1939 1940 Locality 1929 1939 1940 
Locality | | and ——— | 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs Occupation Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour jwk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour |wk.| hour Iwk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
BririsH BRITIsH 
CoLumBIA—Con. CoiumBia—Conc. 
Firemen— Labourers— 

rove] E> Dae Cae CAR 1D erat ae te Seo 55 | 48 60 | 48 INGUIN che de wok tees .40 | 48 45 | 48 50 | 48 
INOS Bi. eins dcetes 58 | 48 50 | 48 50 | 48 INGE ee nike ntveratsnn cates .425| 48 40 | 48 40 | 48 
INOR Bij.4e Moats eres 40 | 48 44 | 48 AA ASB INO’ RSH, choke octo-stcteae 45 | 48 40 | 48 |.40-.45 | 48 
NoMta. 45. %.4. . tee 40 | 48 30 | 48 40 | 48 INOROUAS do Fe cals cates 40 | 48 40 | 48 |.40-.45 | 48 
INOMD. dec aspocter ae 50 | 56 42 | 56 AD) LOH IN ORME cha ce.-ols. orcvelors 40 | 54 40 | 48 40 | 48 
NoSnG: ©. Fe: 4: aie 45 | 56 50 | 48 50 | 48 INGE ON hace Some 490 | 48 50 | 48 50 | 48 
Ds (0). A/a aR | BA Te sae pe a a 475| 48 50 | 48 SOR aerate iavorele ayonatens 40 | 48 40 | 48 45 | 48 
ING... cote desserts fe cas cs 70 | 48 .77 | 48 INGem Shad. oe. eater 50 | 48 1 | 48 45 | 48 
Oo Pi ae ee eee oi 50 | 48 50 | 40 .50 | 48 ING ORS Be Seer 40 | 48-|.35-.50 | 48 |.35-.55 | 48 
ING. OG ae ccnes iene 40 | 48 40 | 48 .50 | 48 SOMMUOPPEP OR ch Sake Fe Mctac toca ats ona 40 | 54 40 | 54 
IOS UIES Fo, dea Aer a. ome ene 50 | 48 .50 | 48 Nor ie ee Ae) et 40 | 48 }.40-.43 | 48 |.40-.43 | 48 
INO 4. ose de acta Ne 45 | 48 50 | 48 SOE ASM MeN CML Orrrd: anycaktteleue betta. ce cea [tartans 40-.50 | 48 |.40-.50 | 48 
ING] TOS fh de aad sts a. cate ae 57 | 48 GON AS NOssloe o£ 4. ohoaaleee 40 | 48 |.45-.50 | 48 |.49-.54 | 48 
INGO UAE aes ects gas 50 | 48 55 | 48 59) | :4 Sate Nowla: 31. %..... dole 40 | 48 45 | 48 45 | 48 
NODS 1 er arte WERE s Oe 4 Onis. « 45 | 48 ASA CRE INGOi Ute ts cmclave cote TMS crancchsverl ave 40-.45 | 48 |.40-.45 | 47 
INOWLG:. oc. 5h. tote 45 | 48 50 | 48 Em EA OH Nhe LE Ghee ters reyacctevevet cienel [ae onevercheve flee iG 40-.45 | 48 |.43-.50 | 48 
NOs Wy ole eRe bocce. S Ses taleeene 8 40 | 48 40 | 48 INI@S1W/ 1, See eR a eee en (ee 40 | 54 40 | 54 


TABLE VEWI.—_WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTRY 
A. Coal Mining* 


| 


1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Locality | | Locality a | 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages { Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per|! per |per| per |per Occupation per |per} per |per| per | per 
day jday}] day |day| day |day day |day| day |day| day |day 
5 $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia—t Saskatchewan—t 
Contract miners....... 6.62 8 6.67 | 8 7.00 8 Contract miners....... 5.47 18-10} 4.28 {8.10} 4.79 |8.10 
Handsminers 4, «2 ican 4.15 | 8 | 3.45- | 8 |3.45- 8 | Hoisting ; 
5.00 5.00 ENOAU GOES, . a's. 0. vielsveel 4.63 |9-10} 4.29 |9-10} 4.38 |8-10 
Hoisting Drege 5 Se 3.72 |8-10) 3.24 {8-10} 3.52 |8-10 
engineers! ....). 2, F..45 4.34 |8-83|3 .45- 8 |3.45- Sly BumpmenS . .). 0.6 crits! 3.42 |8-10! 3.48 {8-10} 3.40 {8-10 
5.01 5.01 Labourers, 
Drivers.4 4 + i: PsPvds 3.45 | 8 |3.00- 8 {3.00- 8 underground......... 3.63 19-10} 3.24 |8-10} 3.20 |8-10 
3. 3.71 Labourers, 
Bratticemen....:...... 3.59 | 8 |8.11- 8 |3.11- 8 Surlacemyetrts las fs <a 3.43 18-10] 3.08 |8-10) 3.20 |8-10 
3.85 4.00 Machinists...........-- 4.78 |8-10} 4.63 |8-10] .....].... 
Punmipmens,., .hfoet. os: 3.85 | 8 |38.33- 8 13.33- 8 || Carpenters:...........% 5.70 |8-10} 4.29 |8-10} 4.40 |8-10 
4.12 4.12 Blacksmiths..........- 4.95 |8-10] 4.58 {8-10} 4.938 |8-10 
Labourers, 
underground......... 3.33 | 8 |3.00- 8 |3.00- 8 
3.71 3.90 | Alberta— 
Labourers, Edmonton 
BULLACO a.s.te001s, eee 3.29 |8-84|3 .00- 8 eek: 8 District— 
Machinists... ...:sen-<ter 4.00 |8-8313.28- 8 |3.28- 8 | Contract miners....... 6.00, 10-8. |) (67932 Sale Cxbrela 8 
86 4.36 Eband) miners. ....2 52. 4.75] 8| 4.41] 8] 4.41] 8 
Carpenters...........:5sa 3.76 |8-83/3.11- 8 |3.11- 8 | Hoisting 
4.20 4.20 CRPINCOES a... 2208 5.39 [8-9 | 4.41] 8) 4.41) 8 
Blackemiths..,..... 2000 3.99 |8-83]3.28- 8 13.28- SU) SEB ciao, 5 RE ee bs 4.21 | 8 |4.20- 8 | 4.20-| 8 
4.20 4,20 4.41 4.41 
New Brunswick— Bratticemen........... 4.733° 8 | 4.415) 8 4.41) 8 
Contract miners....... 3.831 9 |. 3.56)) 8) 4.3091) Sai) Pumapmion........ .. «sive 4.35 | 8 |3.55- 8 |3.55- 8 
Hoisting 4.41 4.41 s. 
engineers..........5. 3.83 | 9] 38.05 {8-9 | 3.36 |8-9 | Labourers, 
POT CRN ces s.o, cr eH Meiosis «|| tee © « 2 COM a sae 2eOOmt ES underground......... 4.07 | 8 [3.55- 8 |3.55- 8 
aitopmen bas ok Sere Be ; aye : a : aS. 4.00 4.00 
MO PMACN. vcs cc eaeaey! ; ; : abourers, 
Labourers, BUTLAC OT. o.s chloe 3.69 {8-9 |3.40- 8 |3.40- 8 
underground......... 3.35] 9{| 2.83} 8] 3.08] 8 4.00 4.00 
Labourers, Machinists...........+. 6.25 18-91 5.79 | 8] 5.79] 8 
BUTLACE As eaiee weeaisieet 3.00 | 9] 2.61 |8-9 | 2.89 |8-9 || Carpenters............. 4.58 18-9 | 4.73 | 8 | 4.73 | 8 
Machinists... .«..2 asc 4.00 | 9] 3.65 {8-9 | 4.22 |8-9 1 Blacksmiths........... 5.13 |8-9 |4.41- 8 |4.41- 8 
Carpenters............. 3.67 | 9] 3.09 (8-9 | 3.32 |8-9 4.80 4.80 
Blacksmiths........... 3.92 | 9] 3.61 18-9} 3.88 |8-9 


* The figures given for contract miners are the average earnings at piece rates and for some mines the figures include 
helpers and loaders on piece work; the figures given for machine and hand miners are rates per day. ; = 

t Higher rates are paid in two or three mines for some of these classes; also in the large mines for certain positions. 

¢ Several mines have changed to steam shovel operation. 


TABLE VILI.—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 
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A. Coal Mining*—Concluded 


Dee ee ay 
————— oooom- ee _eeee_<7 oe _ 






































1929 1939 1940 . 1929 1939, 1940 
Locality |] | ———— Locality |] __] —___—_. 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs|Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages; Hrs} Wages ; Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
day |day| day |day| day | day day |day| day |day| day |day 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Drumheller Crow’s Nest Pass and 
District— Mountain District, Al- 
Contract miners....... 6.98 | 8|1 7.79| 81 8.04] 81] berta and British Col- 
Machine miners........ 7.00} 8] 6.94] 8 | 6.94] 8]| umbia—Conc. 
Hand minersh.2ae.. «-- 5.57 8 5.51 8 inn ay! 8 
Hoisting Labourers, 
engineersi.ae.- sae. ss DRSCM MO IMEO iCall aS) o[.. Ob didmiiee iS suntace. tpi. alee ol: 4.39} 8] 4.90] 8] 4.90] 8 
Oriverss: 4 te: cate © ae 5.25 8 5.51 8 LOL § Machinists.o8.5.00n- «++ 4 85- 8 |5.39- 8 |5.39- 8 
Bratticemens, 2. <-> SOME 8 5.51 Sa anol 8 5.70 6.10 6.10 
Pompmient Bete: - AgGimie 8 | B4esb i 8 | > 4.85: 6 80 eCarpenters ae..5.e4- ~~ 5.45- 8 |5.39- 8 |5.39- 8 
Labourers, 5.70 5.88 5.88 
underground......... AVOTIe S| p4esbul 2S | 4585.|4 SileeBlacksmithsh. tee... 5 .45- 8 | 65.881, 18) oassiae Ss 
Labourers, 5.50 
Suriace 2: 4s Actes oe 4 Ay 8 | 4.62 8 4.62 8 
Machinists...........-. 5.15- 8 |5.34- 8 |5.24— 8 \|\British Columbia— 
erit 5.93 5.93 Princeton 
Garpenters encase 1b SCM Oo IUmOE(onlES | aloe & District— 
Blacksmiths..........- Oe SOOM So | ald 8 
Machine miners........ 4835) 8 | 64.53. S| Aeoon ess 
Lethbridge and miners: - see... 4.83 8 4.56 8 4.56 8 
District— Hoisting 
Contract miners....... (258i Sal ae Com aS | S288. | 8 CNINCCLScu sep en. 4.25 8 4000 28: i 400g ees 
Hand miners) .32 2: -- Se20 RS iveoro 8 | 5.51 8 rEVeLs et oe 4.27 8 3.80) 8 3.80 | 8 
Hoisting Brauticemien: sere se 4.83 8 4.29 8 4.29 8 
CN@INeers ae koe SEO OM meeSs (MORN eS ls DO <4ilw lee O lle eI CT ere cwemte . oe SAOOMeaoul| e4.000) 6S. | 4e00nE tS 
DO PiOrs:. Sue eeneee OL LOM 8) |" coro Sol Ss0l 8 || Labourers, 
iBrateicemene sees O20 ease | woez0n eS | 5.2008 underground......... 4.03 8 | 3.90 | 78 | 3:90 8 
Pumpmen. cusses 4.45) 8} 4.85 | 8] 4.85 | 8 || Labourers, 
Labourers, SULLA. COs ae eer 4.00] 8 3.87 8 3.87 8 
underground...... Reo Onl Beecome rs | 4,550 i) SuilaeMachinisuaasn.ceaee. «oe 5.40) 8 | 25.03 8 | 5.03 8 
Labourers, C@arpenters...eee)...=4- 5.43 Si onOZ i eS 5.02 |" 8 
SULLA CE hcatecicheismrsenene C2Dml ease ateO2eiere ln 14.62 | Siile Blackenntbhg.coeeses- Seopa eS 1 20.02) eOilamo 02 eS 
Machinistsit)) pees oe 4 ,90- 8 |5.34- 8 |5.84 -| 8 
5.70 5.93 5.93 
Carpentersigs. ©: aaas «sc 5.70 | 8 | 5.73} 8 | 5.73 | 8 ||Vancouver Island—§ 
Blacksmiths. \......-4- 5.70 8 5.73 8 5.73 8 Contract miners....... 6.14 8 6.65 8 7.05 8 
Machine miners........ 4.81 8 |5.30- 8 |5.30- 8 
Crow’s Nest Pass and 5.99 5.90 
Mountain District, Al- Hand Gninersi) qe. 4. AS52009 Slo cOMMmSM Moses 5 
berta and British Col- Hoisting 
umbia— engineers... 4). 8... 5. 5.01 | 8 |5.50- 8 |5.50- 8 
Contract miners....... 8.72 8 7.85 8 8.12 8 6.00 6.00 
Hand miners.......... 5.40] 8 5.78 8 | 5.78 8 Driversts Bhar. a 4.19 8.| 4.601 Sep. 4260)) 8 
Hoisting Bratticemen sie ss: 4.49 8 4.85 8 4.85 8 
engineers........-... 4. 85- 8 |5.39- 8 |5.39- 8 Punapimibn @ op, « eka 4.00 8 4.60} 8 4.60 | 8 
’ 5.70 6.10 6.10 Labourers, 
Drivers... etek aes eee Orelh Sulmo- Som eS |unots9el 8 underground). ..).). 2... 4.14) 8 | 4.60] 8] 4.60} 8 
Bratticemen........... D808 & 5.78 8 5.78 8 Labourers, 
PumpmMmen ys... sec se. ae 4.56 8 | 4.90 8 4.90 8 Surlacenie se: Shad 8 4.00 | 8 4.00 8 
Labourers, Machinists. 0.3. ..2. 5.19 8 9.90 8 EDO 8 
underground......... 4.47 | 8 |4.90- 8 |4.90- Shige Carpenters 6 rete ote 5.04] 8 | 5.44 8 | 5.44] 8 
5.11 5.11 Blacksmiths. .......... 4.97 1) 8.1 25.36 IieSnlend 2367 |> 8 


§ No figures for Chinese employees included. 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
B. Metal Mining 
































































































































1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Locality eae: = —|——— Locality a — a 
and fe) Hrs Hrs Hrs and 5 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation & | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation '& | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
AY wk. wk. wk. rel wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND Electricians— 
ONTARIO Conc. 
SURFACE LABOUR (NiGeel ter ace sates TLOUT. lane. cet oe Tole 75 | 48 
ING are re, to Day 5.50 | 48 15 .35- 48 |5 .35- 48 
Hotstmen— 5:90 5.90 
INGE Ete se Ehour 75 | 56 78 | 48 .78 | 56 iMOapl Samewrss +: Hour)... ....|.52—.74] 48 | .52-.74| 48 
Noe 2. 2 aks <2 Plour 4. doco sleds 65-.70) 56 | .68-.73} 56 No. 14 Hour 75 | 48 70 | 48 WA) 8 
INGis oi. 4 8&3 2 FLOUR GA. Joc. Ie. ; 65-.70) 48 e(OueoG ING@MelOn 4. Ra. bog Elour™ | zee 2 70 | 63 |.70-.80} 63 
INOMm 45-40 ta oe 1S Ler vicll tae pales dea i8 a 65] 204 SOD UIEO No. 16 Eiour’ |'55 b.0 65 | 63 .65 | 63 
INO 035041 ser to ELOUR he $f laced: 70-.75| 48-| .70-.75] 48-1 No. 17 ELGUT Secs 67-.82| 45 | .67-.82] 45 
56 54 No. 18 Ae Koyst Gall eee 74—.82| 48 | .74-.82] 48 
No. 6 ELOUP hs 4. cee has 4s 75—.95| 48 |.75-95.| 48 
No. 7 Hour |e Sago a 6-006] 54 11 aheOO 
ING 8... Sa oe Hoar laste) cla .60-.65) 48 |.60-.65] 56 ||Blacksmiths— 
Nos or ke. tas Hour | 6.000] 56 .84 | 48 .84 | 48 
No. 10 Day 6.50 | 54 6.50 | 48 6.50 | 48 No. 1 Hour 65 67-.72| 54 |.67-.72] 54 
No. 11 Day 6.00 | 56 6.40 | 48 6.40 | 48 INDO dite te atte 2 12 TOUTE |ieckes ee 65 | 54 68 | 54 
Not 128% Sh. ca6 Daye fie gees lee 6.50 | 48 6.50 | 48 INTO cia ae. oe HOUT a. 4 ee 65 | 54 70 | 54 
NOMI... 23% 6.5 aya ae eee |e 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 48 Now 45.8. 7.2 LOUD sete ee ,70 | 48 ,70 | 48 
To ogy Ely, Meee ge FLOUR: ae |e. S: M13 48 .73 | 48 INOME Dy. 08. 2. Lourdes tee 75. | 54 70 | 54 
No. 15 Day 5.50 | 56} 6.00} 56} 6.00 | 56 IN iois. WOMSe ae ee Hour | 6.30b} 54 75 | 45 75 | 45 
INOsel 072%. ta. <t-<¢ ELOUR 5 daca as .75 | 48 .75 | 56 No. 7 ..| Day 6.00 | 54 15.40— | 48 |5.40- | 48 
INO. ieee eae s Hour .68 | 56 Pidul| 00 STouleOO 6.00 6-00 
No. 18 NUOUE |fod sec aeee 13-118] 50,1 s/3—.£8| OOUMN NOM Seto. 2. Day 6.00 | 54] 6.40 | 48} 6.40 | 48 
INO mG ita: Day 4.95 5.60 | 48 | 5.60 | 48 No. 9 Day 6.50 | 63 | 5.40 | 48} 5.40 | 48 
Nor 202 os hac aay Day lee. toe | teas 5.60 | 48 | 5.60 | 48 NOMOG Tsu. Dave Uae tote lee: 70a} 63 | 5.00 | 56 
No. 21 Hour 68 | 52 .73 | 48 os 48 No. 11 Day 6.00 | 54 6.40 | 48 6.40 | 48 
IN Ogio 2 cic ae hog Hour 68 | 56 .73 | 56 .73 | 48 NGM Zea acto coe ERogr ee sl ania 84 | 48 84 | 48 
No. 23 TOUR \baewhat cel oe ate .75 | 48 .75 | 48 INGtISs. 4 aN. 2. Hour | .62—.75} 48 73 | 48 73 | 48 
No. 24 OUR | ot. . escl ao Ae Ai) 00 BOO o INGei 4a. oes. fk Day 4.95 | 48 5.35 | 48.) 5:05 48 
NiOw2O. 0 he aoe ELOUR tatoo oa. .70 | 56 Wi 56 INjos Lie ob. Ma. ok: Hour 69 | 52 |.67-.74) 48 | .67-.74| 48 
INose26. 23a. Gae Higa Sng. lee .70 | 56 | .75-.75| 56 No. 16.. Eigura la eens laa Hiss 03 65 | 63 
No. 27 1 Veen aa ie a Seen |e at wD | OO .75 | 56 INGeal 7a ee. 3 2 HOUr |e ole. 77 | 45 77 | 45 
No. 28 Day? Wee fase. th te 5.60 | 56 6.00 | 56 
INO. 29) ek wee. tes Dayi jie aoe esd. 6.00 | 56 6.00 | 56 
INOS OL cto cxutes Day yaya he 48 6.40 | 48 |Compressormen— 
IN Gago lene ee ee 2 Day 4,00") 48: | 450") 48° (8 wee. ee No. 1 Day -liate coer 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 
INOMS 2 etek ae 2 PXAVE eae. | eet: 6.00 | 56 | 6.00 | 56 INGER ciperiees. 55. Day 6.00 | 63 | 6.00 | 56] 6.00 | 56 
INOMB otk ae he iol oe ee eee oe & 85 | 48 85 | 48 INGME Sate te. 4.) EL OUT akan acl et 60 | 48 60 | 48 
No. 34 POURS 4a. ao acral tebe 85 | 48 85 | 48 No. 4 Hour 59 | 56 64 | 56 64 | 56 
INO Aon ro. 2 Day 5.60 | 48 | 6.00 | 48} 6.00 | 48 
Machinists— INOWNGnE.....- Hour 53 | 52 61 | 56 61 | 56 
Ove Lace ae ae: Hour 65 | 54 | .67—.72| 54 fipaey\ lait: INO WS, 2 ee Wout |e pay cell este 71 | 48 71 | 48 
INO, 2 Hour .70—.75| 48 |.70-.80| 48 
INGE Sik Bh oe Hour | 6.75b| 54 |.65-.85] 45 | .80-.85} 48 
INOna 4008 asi ted Day 6.75 | 54 | 6.80 | 48 | 6.80 | 48 ||Steel sharpeners— 
NOs Das each ane Day |4.95- | 54 |5.60- |48- |5.60- |48- 
5.85 6.40 | 56 6.40 | 56 No: 1S See LOUPS eke. | aie 65 | 48 65 | 48 
Noss On crak ch s AY © | beers: 4 5.00- | 48 |5.00— | 48 NOME ca ban. .-5 Hour. ie aaakal hades 5 .00b| 48 67 | 56 
as) 5.75 INES). ke SO 2 rosy ho A lens 50 | 54 58 | 54 
INGOs 2. Hour 60 | 54 |.65—.75) 48 |.67—.75| 48 No. 4 3 WEL OUR. etd. oe aint 60 | 48- 65 | 48 
Nos Sa .S an ick pee ang tolgean a .65-.75] 48 75 | 48 54 
INOset Shy. ee bed Hour 75 | 48 .80 | 48 80 | 48 INGSEOeecE ae os Hour | 5.506} 63 75 | 48 .75 | 48 
No. 10 Hour ....|.65-.70} 56 7Ou|eoo INGE Ole eh a? Day 5.00 | 48 | 5.30] 48] 5.30} 48 
INGal te toe sear ok Day 5.50 | 48 5.90 | 48 5.90 | 48 INOse de Day 5.40 | 54 5.80 | 48 5.80 | 48 
ING 2a beets Hour | .62—.69} 52 |.61-.80) 48 |.61—.80| 48 Noss Sx. IBY Kia Wi) ae pone bone 5.80 | 48 | 5.80 | 48 
INOrMoce 8 ack A Hour 0} 48 .75 | 48 75 | 48 INGOs Oecek es. 2 Dive BGs Rake ie Be & 5.60 | 48 | 5.60 | 48 
No. 14 TDS ae ae ee SR 5.90 | 48 | 5.90 | 48 No. 10.. FLOUR eras ater .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INOne Ott aie hers LOU ete 1 aril: oh: 65—.70] 48 | .65-.75) 48 Rey: We a TS Kopi, Se eA a ae 65 |. 56 65 | 48 
INiOn LOS se aree OUR bee dist. | ioc .70 | 63 7 63 INOMI Qe a ae... : ay 4.95 | 48] 5.35 | 48] 5.85} 48 
No. 17 1g orien. oe bo 5 al ae 77—.85| 45 |.77-.85| 45 ING=ilsae ke. e. Hour ete by .67 | 48 67 | 48 
INOS 50.6 te ae log AB ae bee ae | 6.00 | 56 5 O0Ga} 06: Ineo es ae Hour 62 | 48 .67 | 48 67 | 48 
INGaH Oe etre od Hour oe el 17 | 48 1 Gate SMi@ENomloe ocr... : Hour 62 | 48 67 | 48 67 | 48 
Electricians— Nios Lame ite. is ID emilee eae 2 5.35 | 48 | 5.35 | 48 
One Wee te aes Hour | .65-.75| 54 |.67-.77| 54 |.67-.77| 54 INKS A : ee Hour | acces lence: LO) |206 60 | 64 
INOme ob.) en ches POUR I ass. | eck .70 | 48 af 48 IN one. ae Hour | 2 3. see a \45 7A a 
INOme oh. st em sl 3 JEU ae ae ie aes 45—.60) 54 | .53-.68] 54 INO= LOSE Ba... Hour, |gesn alse .87 | 48 87 | 48 
i ice se ee he a eae a a 70-.80| 48 |.75-.80|.48 | No. 20.......... Hour 65-.70| 48 70 | 48 
INOne Oa ce ath hg LOUIE sek | 2 <- .70 | 54 i Die Od: INOuz leet. .t-.- Waveliae sees cee 5.33 | 56] 5.33 . 
INOwe Gre hig ch Hour 6.30b| 54 | .65-.80! 48 |.70—.80| 48 INOM22 5 8 wk... : IB ENA anes 4 bytes © 6.00 | 48 5.20 
INOS Geka ole d Day Gl7d, 1) 54 15 oe 48 os , 48 5 
2 0 Jar penters— 
INiOme Stent ee ies DDR 1. fetas seal ais ts 6.00- | 48 |6.00— | 48 None late -i-< Hour .65 | 54 .62 | 54 .62 | 54 
6.80 6.80 ING Oe TOU Bact. tears cl rete .50—-.65| 54 | .58-.68 f 
INOme Os. ck sieie ake s ELOUT tae tices le. che .70—.75| 48 | .70-.80) 56 INOSM ORE a .. 5 TIOULE | 4. ae coal eke .60 | 48 oF 3 
INond G.').2 sen ce: Hour .69 | 48 .74 | 48 .74 | 48 IN@e Ae ew. wo: Hour |ee.4. A&- Pst +1 .60 | 54 60 








a Per hour. b Per day. 
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TABLE VIII.—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTRY—Continued 


B. Metal Mining—Continued 








Locality a 
and Ke) 
Occupation Ps 
AY 


QUEBEC AND 


Locality 
and 
Occupation 


1929 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1939 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


1940 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 





1929 1939 1940 
Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. 
3 $ $ 
Onrario—Con. 
BURFACE LABOUR 
—Cont. 
Car penters— 
Conc. 
INS "OS nas ce hee Hioural saan loss .60 | 54 .60 | 54 
INOW Oe. eee ae EL OUT I Aaa arate 55-.65} 48 | .60-.65} 48 | 
INO Treo cee Hour | seers ees. 4.25b| 54 .50 | 56 
INOSS8 Piesce.oe Hours am eeelsese .50 | 54 .60 | 54 
Noto ens. Hour | 5.85b} 54 |.70-.75} 45 .75 | 45 
NoOMI0R SS. 2.5. Day 5.85 | 54 |4.60- | 48 15.00- | 48 
6.20 6.20 
Uaioe a ae Day 5.85 | 54 | 6.40 | 48] 6.40 | 48 
INO WIZ Fes eee Day sliraee sc. 5.60 | 48 | 5.60 | 48 
INOtIS eden Dayan |S epee ios ie: 5.60 | 48 | 5.60] 48 
Nola nee be Hour 70 | 54 BOOM 4S) pice ates ee 
Nowtd:. 2a ELOUP HGS oh tala 75 | 48 .75 | 48 
NGM ICR a er ae our 62 | 48 .67 | 48 .67 | 48 | 
NOW sae ee Hour |. eeeete ce .65 | 56 .65 | 48 
Nos 1825 2se ee Day 4.95 | 48 | 5.85 | 48] 5.35 | 48 
NON TOs ee Hour SGD SS OOM 48.1. occ ..e <ee Ae 
NOP20%e 5.55. coe Hour 62 | 52 .67 | 48 .67 | 48 
Nowe cae Day) liege: nee 5.60 | 48 ; 5.60 | 48 
INOW222..3. see TOURS Sater ate .64 | 48 .64 | 48 
INOW23 a eee re TOUE ae es lessees .70 | 63 .70 | 68 
INOR24 ey cugassee OURy | Aiea ee al aeetele 60-.65) 56 .65 | 63 
INOe2bm ye ye our ree he ee .60 | 54 .60 | 63 
NOP 260e ae a8 Day ieee eee 5.00 | 48 | 5.00 | 48 
INOW2 eee ee Four ie see lic. ale 69-.74] 45 |.69-.74| 45 
INGH28255, ee aes Hour 74-.79| 48 |.74-.79] 48 
Noo2o) eee. 2. Hour eee ee te 755) 1) 63 .65 | 56 
Labourers— f 
Notes ea: Hour 42 | 54 .42 | 54 .42 | 54 
IN Ong eee Hour a fe.cce eo aeils 30-.35] 54 | .33-.40] 54 | 
INOfe Oo esas 1 Koyhh dud (Gre Dee (ace .30 | 54 .05 | 54 
Nota eee Hour 35-.40] 48 .40 | 48 
Noms. ee 5 Jetoyits | Aan eee ene .40 | 54 .40 | 54 
Noses ae Out Te Rees. .40 | 54 40 | 54 
Noe wie ee Day Pe eee clk ot 3.75 | 48 |3.75- | 48 
4.00 
NOW Sli, SF. ace FLOUR gases allota. 3.000] 54 .80 | 54 § 
NOPFORE 822 Hour 44 | 54 .55 | 45 .55 | 45 | 
INO: SEO: ena eon Day 3.50 | 54] 3.90 | 48} 4.00] 48 
Ba (open On Nolo ot Day 8.75 | 54] 4.15 | 48] 4.15 | 48 
Nona. ao: Daye ls coe |esce 4.00 |} 48} 4.00 | 48 
Nomigine ssa Day hilt a eerecties a 4.00 | 48 | 4.00 | 48 
INOW TAS ere. ee Hour 45 | 54 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INGLIS See ee our |e: aroiceciale 47-60] 48 | .47-.60} 48 
INOMIG. ace cee ee ELOURA Seance: .45 | 48 .45 | 56 
INGAUT., coh Hour 53 | 48 |.52-.61] 48 .|52-.61 | 48 } 
NON: catia tu 6 Koyth el bain oe eed (aR © .45 | 56 .45 | 48 
INGSOEG) Renae Day 8.75 | 48 | 4.15 | 48] 4.15 | 48 
ING 20). ese Hour .47 | 52 .52 | 48 .52 | 48 | 
AS Foy ee Mi Hour .53 | 48 .52 | 48 52 | 48 | 
INOf22). kee & : OES 2e lees sere aoe 8.90 | 48 | 3.90 | 48 
INOS ..ceee aoe 1 oye) dhl ta res) I .49 | 48 .49 | 48 § 
NOME. ..4 soe Me PLOUE ho ae tos Se 47 | 63 47 | 63 | 
INGN25" bee MET OUT. | Pater Ne acate .47 | 56 .47 | 63 § 
INON26...coe ee TOUR. IES Seals < ile 40-.45) 54 .45 | 63 | 
INOM 27.08 Geet IDF Ae Fl inanycreecta IES + 3.60 | 48 | 3.60 | 48 § 
INOP28 50h aes 18 o\s bl As Aare] COP .52 | 48 .52 | 48 
NOM 0U cee be ET OUD LP Bical sere 52-.57} 48 | .52-.60} 48 
MILL LABOUR 
Crushermen— 
INGeenle. Aces Hour 60 | 54 .63 | 54 .63 | 54 | 
INOW o2U. meee EVOuI st ete eect .60b| 54 .50 | 56 
IN Osa o le eee Day to eect lees 4.40 | 56] 4.40] 56 
INOW 42. Pees Hour Oe domes ok .50 | 54 .50 | 54 
INOt Orn cntoe ten IDEA e OF eacecl ice 3 4.60 | 48] 5.00 | 56 
INGee' 6. home eb e Hour |ieaeanl ae .50 | 60 .50 
NOM Vicctooede Hour 


6 Per day. 


6.25 | 56 | .65-.73 


65 
48 | .65-.73] 48 } 





CC es oC ary 


se eevee toses 


a crs ny 


Ce oC ey 


es er 


4.50 | 56 
47-62) 62 


ee eer eeefoeree 


os ec ary 


se ee eoetowes 


se ecco eteone 


es CC es ary 


se eec reefer ns 


ee iC ry 


Cs ce 


ee erro eferee 


ee es ie ad 


a ec et 


eevee eootoces 


ee oC ard 


ee i ard 


a i rd 


i ee oes 


se ee eoetocee 


ee eer eeleoes 


ee wee eetoree 


es i ed 


Ce ees irs 


ce oO a) 


se ee creed o weeds 


se eeeaeteeos 


eeeercetoeeos 


ee eeeossowos 


ee eecerteros 


oe i ry 


oe oe ey 


ee eeeortoons 


ee ery 


ee oo ay 


ee weer ertooee 


ee os i ey 


ee ee rer fens 


re ery 


eeceessocteseon 


ee ey 


eeeeee closes 


ee 





* Plus bonus. 
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TABLE VIIL.—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
B. Metal Mining—Continued 












1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Locality 3 Locality a 
and i Hrs Hrs Hrs and | 5 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation A, | Wages Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation Q, | Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
QUEBEC AND 
Ontario—Con. i Machine men’s or 
! drill runners’ 
MILL LABOUR | helpers— 
—Conc. INOS gene. not: Hour .53 | 48 .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
| ING 6 2co.b. ok Day toot toate 4.64| 48] 4.64 | 48 
Solution men— | SIN Koy Sa teaee Jeger 8 BBE ae Aree: sere eee 4.24 | 48} 4.24 | 48 
Cone. IN eee eee Lourdes ales 2 .53 | 48 .55 | 48 
INOHED sarc ecsine eye OUT aes eee .53 | 48 .53 | 56 
No. 46....4 Bat Hour |.......|.... 64/48} .64 | 48 : Nowe...) 340. ie aie. 4°00 | 48 | 4.50 | 48 
[NOD AG cc shee ee HOUR Masia ctueid ose < .64 | 56 .64 | 56 IN GEM, sors 3 6: ee ee Flour |e Seles .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
Noi 48.4. .1.u5s) Tie eae ae 71|56| 71 50 | Sas. b. Lnalh Hour }2222 2221007) 53. | 481 .63 | 48 
ING: LORS. 3)..6e.5 Day 4.50 | 56 | 4.90 | 48 | 4.90} 48} No. 9.......... Day |4.25- | 56 | 5.75 | 48 | 5.38 | 48 
Not 00.8. 3.5/8 1 eee ee oe .79 | 56 79 | 48 | 5.50 
Nor2l...<3:8582% Hour 59 | 52 .64 | 48 64448 fe ENot 10.......5.28 Day 4.25 1 48 | 4.60] 48} 4.60} 48 
INO: 22.8. 24685) PROUT sere somestinwe.s .70 | 48 ORIMABS WereNion 11 lak. . e0l8 Day 4.25156} 4.65] 48] 4.65 | 48 
INO. 2308. 56.852% MOUTE oak loss > .675| 48 .70 | 48 INGE LOR et aicats Day 4.95 | 481 4.65 | 48 | 4.65 | 48 
INONZE. Aicdvc.c ce dour’ fi..ahe alas. .74 | 56 .74 | 56 ING@ MSs ok sae Day Mico tten flere 4.65 | 48 | 4.65 | 48 
IN OFBD 6 ideas our: |) eel. .74 | 56 .74 | 56 ING HA: 2 bees Dany eae os 4.65 | 48 | 4.65 | 48 
INO. 26.8..4.84.% Day 1882.94.38... Bevo. | 56 1 7O.75 06 Wy MNO. db... .1.8% InWoyhe enmyn Sellocen .69 | 48 .69 | 48 
Nor 27..8...4.8e5" our |): Be. eS. .60 | 56 .60 | 56 IN'OT AG: 05 BSS TOUT cseta salto .58 | 48 .58 | 48 
ING: 2805. $4.8522 LOUrs|..68-. 4. le 8 .15 | 56 TOUT OG He IN OL WARE. te.3e 8 5 Hour .53 | 48 .58 | 48 .58 | 48 
INIORELG Bes. 5-6 oe Hour .53 | 52 .58 | 48 .58 | 48 
Filtermen— NKorea ae Hour .60 | 48 .58 | 48 .58 | 48 
ONG: 1. Sod eee Hour .538 | 48 .55 | 48 OO WAS: My MNOEZ0. occsne 0 ours cten class .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
INOS 26.801 a8 S2% 18 Koyrtaal Oh 5 oe ae .56 | 48 DO URES MeN QI. 5.0: eeaeele UN Misa toreevavall shores 4.65 | 48 4.65 | 48 
INONSE.S.:.5.00G + Hour | 4.500] 56 .68 | 48 .68 | 48 EN OF Oo eat hace HOUT Hic cdaeccilosse « .58 | 48 .58 | 48 
INo. 4.85..2-85.22 Day /|4.25- | 63 | 5.00} 48 | 5.00] 48 |} No. 23.......... le Voritam fe weeks scale tes .58 | 56 .68 | 56 
5.00 OMA. tense Eliour | ie. Saee .58 | 56 .58 | 56 
INGE IDR. 0058825 Day 4.25 | 56] 4.80] 48 | 4.80] 48) No. 25.......... Hour i ete: ola .53 | 56 .53 | 56 
NORGE. ns ea0oee Day 4.50 | 56 {| 4.90 | 48 | 4.90 |] 48] No. 26.......... IDB see eines Sea lee ee 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 66 
ING Ms aside Hour .56 | 52 |.58-.61] 56 |.58-.611 56 1 No. 27.......... Day 5.50 | 56] 4.75 | 56 | 4.75 | 56 
ING SRE. ic ed22 Hour) ||: 5.5 Le - .66 | 56 NGOuaS HEN OFS R...6-ak -. Day 4.25 | 481 5.05 | 48 | 5.05] 48 
INNO. wd.:5-G8.5 Wave | Bess Bil. os. 4.50} 56 | 4.50 | 56 ff Nor29.......5.. LOUIE ill cashes lates 71 | 48 71 | 48 
Timbermen— 
INOSp lope. | ns Hour .63 | 48 .63 | 48 .63 | 48 
UNDERGROUND NON . CAG el OUT dee oh ean a .62 | 48 .62 | 48 
LABOUR INO. <5 Ke oi EA OUT Yeh st Balers .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
ING 25 eeresara 1D Eide Ape eee 4.80 | 48 | 5.00 | 56 
Machine men or Steg | aan Waris teta| ator 4,80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 
: drill runners— PORNO MGe. .. 3 nk.’ IDE NE tone Sec! los Ge 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 
Noe Ia et Hour .63 | 48 .63 | 48 <3" 48" leIN OFM las? oti + LOU |e eon eee .60 | 48 .65 | 48 
INI Gya 2) cee tse 10 Eis aes Sa eee 4.80 | 48 |} 4.80 | 48] No. 8.......... Da te Aisles 4.80 | 56 | 4.80 | 56 
BRIS Boe abo ened Day |4.80- 5.20) 48 |. bees 44) i BNO BO: ce. 8 Day 6.50 | 56] 6.90 | 48} 6.27 | 48 
5.20 IN OodOMee saa Day 4.75 | 481 5.20] 48} 5.20 | 48 
ING. Bae nc Ssh 26 iEKOurM Race files o .60 | 48 OO°F56 ip BNosdi a... de 1. Day 4.80 | 56} 5.20] 48] 5.20 | 48 
No: one Sr. an.) DAM oe seis oot 4.80 | 48 | 4.80 | 48 | No. 12.......... Dag lak Accaleb o 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 
INYO Aah, gaara THOMT Es: cake ty oe .60 | 48 .65 | 48 IOs OMe ect oe or Hel QUIT? 4\ ie ad. eet lids o> .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INYorR | (GL Beeeas iMogr | ee. Bk. .62 | 48 62148 WON, 14s ea MOVER alli c ebers. ssl sete 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 
ING: 18.8.02502< > OUT Bee Biteke .60 | 48 .60 | 48 Wis aa eee ore any Mesa chases 5.15 | 48 | 5.15 | 48 
ING. O98... abs Day 4575-241) 56} 6:45) 48 | 6.20 1-48. I) Nosi16,...)...2. Day 4.75 | 56) 5.20148 | 5.20 | 48 
6.00 ite. ae Hour Ue Peay 65 | 56 .65 | 56 
INGOs 2 eb Day 4.75 | 48 5.20 | 48 5.20 | 48 INOS eet «sof ELOUT AES. setuc.e| tars .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
ING. M48..2 RR > Day 4.80 | 56] 5.20] 48} 5.20 | 481) No.19.......... Elour Wer gal. .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INioml2 aes). est Day 4.75, 63 | 5.20 |} 48 | 6.20 |.48 } INo.204........ Hour 60 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
ING 13s cae nee Nay Al Bch Rellioe oc 5.207] 48 | 5.20%] 48 | No. 21.......... Hour .60. | 52 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INC BS. soe beb BDA Vard ls Mick «sAlesue 5.20 | 48 5.20 | 48 INKC He aes Hour .725| 48 _ 65 48 .65 | 48 
INO Bs 4 RS oe our enka be .15 | 48 HD WAS HE NOS2BSR ce... 3 Day 4.80 | 48 | 5.20] 48 | 5.20 | 48 
Nos 16..25458822 Day |e oP pik. Ded. | 48 | “5 AD [48 POONO 24s... nh. s PEL UE ih deh ts geld .65 | 56 .65 | 56 
IN GG Yee ee agen 1S Woybr eeibry ee ae .65 | 48 OD yASMIP MIN. W2DiE.. > «ihe =! TBiostte, |b ies Sel eras .65 | 56 .65 | 56 
INO. Si. se sRbes Hour .60 | 48 .65 | 48 Obras I) ONO. 8... «ch. VOUT a soko « lee .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INO. O2e. 24 Bee HOUT CH aces alesse. .65 | 56 G57 PASrlL BN OWT. St <7 TO} aie Bese reel mere 5.50 | 56] 5.50 | 56 
ING 20 aoe ghee IDES eo esl eee 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 ) No. 28.......... Day A 50r| AS heb) 48 io ee tee 
INTO QR ee ee Day 4.80 5,20) | 48 | 5.20 lvaSi ih SNon20. 0... oc... Hour .59 | 48 .71 | 48 .71 | 48 
INO} D2) Be gas ck ELOMT (ec eaaloie ox .65 | 48 65.1 48 HewNOGSOl.t eh HT OUD ME laos | sia 71 | 48 71 | 48 
ING. 28URsc eeeeee Hour 60 | 52 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INO 24m. at eka: oe .60 | 48 He aA oe 48 tC 
INGA LOPE. nance OUTS ates. silerek ; : 56 elpers— 
No: 2688. 7. eb =: Hs Kobe | eaeaicl eer .65 | 56 SCOCMO OE wINO aM tne aie <i: IDE Nga lies won lodor 4.64 | 48} 4.64} 48 
NG. Gb Bedok Boar \osiaks sets 265r| 48°) G5) 48 WP No. 2.6... Daye esses 4.00 | 48 | 4.25 | 56 
PN Gs 28)... ae oe DE? oles, ee De 20202, | OOOO NE N@a ese cece os or Hour hee ccllenes .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
IN0.29: 2 sd.aek Day | 6.00 | 56| 5.50] 56| 5.50] 56]] No. 4.......... Day | 5.25 | 56 | 5.90 | 48] 5.40 | 48 
INGO ROU Reams AE. gee OS ae eB ir pane 5250) | 56. | d.50 J SGTIPENO.S 5 &. 2 .c:... TOES re | Meee see eer 4.60 | 48 | 4.60 | 48 
INGTON. A. «pce oe TE Woh ol eres eee se eee .60 | 56 -60 160) Ne BNO.MOBe.. 055 <7 1D ee See SOM ere 4.65 | 48 | 4.65 | 48 
INONS2.85.5 -88:- 5 Day 4 70u), 482) 25.70 1 48 | 5470) 48: le uNO.mey ns wae ot Day 4.25 | 481 4.65 | 48 | 4.65 | 48 
INO: S85.052c8 525 El OUnM seer oes oo. .71 | 48 ML 4S EIN OG ESies 4 ck 0: 1 OE on |e: ete ere. 4.65 | 48 | 4.65 | 48 
INO: 64... s00e% Day 4.50 | 48 | .4.50 | 48 |... 2. 0)cu.. INOSO eas -ic2 FELOUT Wir aah tetera .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
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TABLE VUU.—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
B. Metal Mining—Continued 


Locality 
and | 
Occupation 


QUEBEC AND 
Onrario—Cont. 


UNDERGROUND 
LABOUR—cont. 


Timbermen’s 
el pers—Conc. 


Muckers and 
trammers— 





* Plus bonus. 


1929 1939 
5 
a) Hrs 
ny Wages | per | Wages 
wk. 
$ $ 
Loar’ Ue Shc ees. een .58 
Hour .53 | 52 .68 
Day 4.25 | 48 | 4.65 
Hoar 1.28 4 cheek .58 
Hour}: 2... eons .58 
Hoar ae. bale .63 
Hour .53 | 48 56 
four te. ea. cee 53 
} sRophio Peat toes .53 
Day Wate wale aes 4.00- 
4.40 
Daven). bates. 2 4.00 
Pour late cessel een .50 
ELOGr We saxkuelienes 4.256 
Pay oe eee ie 4.24 
Day 5.00 | 56} 5.70 
Day 4.25 | 56 | 4.65 
Day Wks stkawtnecs 4.65 
IDE aod erating ome 4.65 
Day 4.25 | 48 | 4.60 
DD ay Oi te SO Brae 4.80 
Day seeeeealiee 4.65* 
Day 4.25 | 56 | 4.65 
VOUT S| eee ere .58 
Hour .53 | 52 |.58-.65 
Hour .53 | 48 .58 
Hour .53 | 48 .58 
ay 4.94 1....] 4:64 
PLOT Yen see aes .60 
Flour Phin ieceleses .58 
Flour |e sere aees .58 
EL OUT 4 cos been aes .58 
Day. eek weal 4.40 
Dayo ae eee 8 4.75 
Day 5.00 | 56 | 4.75 
Day 4.25 | 48 | 5.05 
Day 3.75 | 48 | 3.85 
Le Yocv i gy RE cs ery Ie 63-.71 
MEL GUT? |e cea ee ae 53 
Hour .57 | 48 .60 
1 BE Ta li [Bowater sees ha eee 4.80 
Day 4275 |. 56.) 9S. 15 
Day |4.75- | 48 |5.00- 
5.00 5.40 
Day 4.80 | 48 | 5.20 
LOE pla atlas rel atta 5.20 
Day | ae chee ieee 5.00 
1S da | sect gue he acies 5.45 
Day 4.75 | 48 | 5.20 
Four dy 4s ee a .65 
our Weebl 65 
EVOUr Yon: cee cline .65 
Day 4.80 | 48 | 5.20 
Hour .60 | 52 .65 
Fahour .60 | 48 .65 
Hour .53 | 48 .56 
| eee aces aed lee ca 4.65 
Day [ieee ea eee 4.00 
Day 4.75 | 56 | 5.15 
Day. Bee cae 4.60 
1D aa | aren ooiesy lectoes 4.40 
1a Key eh Nee ethene] roche .65 





b Per day. 





1940 

Hrs Hrs 
per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. 

$ 
56 2581) 56 
48 .58 | 48 
48 | 4.65 | 48 
56 .58 | 56 
56 .58 | 56 
48 .71 | 48 
48 .56 | 48 
48 .53 | 48 
48 .53 | 48 
48 |4.00- | 48 

4.40 
48 | 4.25 | 56 
48 .53 | 48 
48 .53 156 
48 | 4.24 | 48 
48 | 5.59 | 48 
48 | 4.65 | 48 
48 | 4.65 | 48 
48 | 4.65 | 48 
48 | 4.60 | 48 
48 | 4.80 | 48 
48 |} 4.65*| 48 
48 | 4.65 | 48 
48 .58 | 48 
48 |.58-.65| 48 
48 .58 | 48 
48 .58 | 48 
48 |} 4.64 | 48 
48 .60 | 48 
56 .58 | 56 
48 .58 | 48 
56 .58 | 56 
52 | 4.40 | 56 
56| 4.75 1 56 
56 | 4.75 | 56 
48 | 5.05 | 48 
ZG) | Nae ie 
48 A as 
56 .63 | 56 
48 .63 | 48 
48 | 5.20 | 48 
48 | 5.15 | 48 
48 15.00- | 48 

5.40 
48 | 5.20 | 48 
48 | 5.20 | 48 
48 | 5.00} 48 
48 | 5.45 | 48 
48 | 5.20 | 48 
48 .65 | 48 
48 .65 | 48 
48 .65 | 48 
48 | 5.20 | 48 
48 .65 | 48 
48 .65 | 48 
48 .56 | 48 
48 4.65 | 48 
48 | 4.25 | 48 
48 | 5.59 | 48 
48 | 4.60 | 48 
48 |} 4.40 | 48 
48 .65 | 48 














1929 


Hrs 
Wages | per 
wk. 


Wages 











Locality sn) 
and B 
Occupation Ay 
Nippers—Cons. 
IN OME Sune ce Hour 
INGO WIE Ns: Hour 
Nosth0) Fei oe Day 
INO: tite see war Hour 
Nomar: 233 Hour 
INOMISs 2s ease Hour 
Cage and skip- 
tenders— 
Noort eee Hour 
INGSe2eocsr eee Hour 
ING! Sob ese e Day 
INO: Paes ee os Day 
NGS Poets Fee ee Hour 
IN OS8628)1 tere Day 
ING: Bigeer ieee Day 
ING) BSee-5 err Hour 
ING. PO L820) ee ay 
Notilore eee Day 
INO; Le sees Day 
Not 125% soon Day 
Works: onsets Day 
ING. 04... see Day 
ING NS ena eee Day 
IN GIG areas Day 
INO) tk? Be cae Hour 
IN Gs PO ce eee oP Hour 
Nos 19: 88;5 43954 Hour 
IN. 20)..,) Sac Day 
No. 21.. .| Hour 
INGE 22) sae Hour 
INGE23) 2 Tees Hour 
ING: Za? Seas our 
NOs23. eno Hour 
ING: 262 2) Sexe Day 
INOS 27am sees Hour 
IN GHZ Snes rea aer Hour 
ING, 2085 ease Day 
Chute blasters and 
scalers 
NOU te aban see Hour 
IN O:5P28 340 oe Hour 
ING: O38 shee Day 
INO: WA go> 2 ae Day 
NG Abts tote Day 
INO Gem ah ep Day 
NOt (miss. oor Hour 
IN GS Sess hee ak Hour 
NOLO: AhEee Day 
Nol tOve, hee Hour 
ING. TS ee Hour 
INO: 2s ee at Hour 
INODISe > bear Day 
INO. Waid Sok Day 
Pipefitters— 
INOS LE 7... 2 eee Hour 
ING BS2) 2 tee Day 
INOS Waee. eee Day 
Noi '4.%. 5.2222 Day 
INO. 2 OL Sts Mee se Day 
INGS96. 3 Fees Day 
INO3P4 =e eee Day 
IN G38: 8). beer? Hour 
ING..99).8 524: 3828 Hour 
ING TOs Hee Hour 
INOS Ase 5 aoe Day 
IN OF TDG a ere oe Hour 
INGu seater Hour 
No. 14.. Hour 
NOM lo reese e Hour 


S's «earl 6 thee 


Se ia 


eG ele tele attraltere a 
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TABLE VIII—WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
B. Metal Mining—Continued 


8S888——M09M0—9S$SMm999am9a9a090w0O09w09wTO0OooooooooooooooooeoeoeooeoeoooooQoO0nOo000=~$q$<q<~$s ee 















































; 1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 
Locality = Locality = a 
and | ‘5 Hrs Hrs Hrs and 45 Hrs Hrs Hrs 
Occupation a, | Wages] per | Wages | per | Wages | per Occupation o Wages | per | Wages | per | Wages | per 
wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. wk. 
$ $ $ $ 
Trackmen— : 7 
QUEBEC AND INOS=L,.,. Evoure enters ee .56 | 48 .62 | 48 
OntaRrio—Cone. IN os: AR Hour .57 | 48 .60 | 48 .60 | 48 
INGSU Stern ad: 1D ns slice isan | ite 5.15- | 48 |5.15- | 48 
UNDERGROUND 5 65 5.65 
LABOUR—Conc. INGOME a cic cae Day 4.75 | 48 |4.60- | 48 |4.60- | 48 
5.20 5.20 
Deckmen— INOMOO.Rr eo Day 4.80 | 56} 5.20] 48] 5.20 | 48 
NOME OE inde. Deiat igh eee Al teed 5.50 | 48 | 5.50 | 48 
INOS aR. eater Eouraee cre tilcnes .60 | 48 .60 | 48 INGE eee ee es EL OU GE oe pee atin .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INGORE aan Hear |e) co Wea .53 | 48 .53 | 48 INANE Bree cid ss. Hour .60 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
Nog 37.28, 8).8% Hours}: Shere 2 eee .50 |48- .53 |48- | No. 9.. Day 4.80 | 48 | 5.20] 48] 5.20] 48 
54 OL eNOS LOM casa. . : EV Ours|S.aeouena. .77 | 48 .77 | 48 
INOw ae. ote Daye co eae se 4740. r48-|" 4.40) (948 GS Noadie....a... RLQuUE eke oadle es .71 | 48 71 | 48 
INOS 15a. 6,..4:58 Poor |.ar ser Shae. # 4.25b| 48 .53 | 48 INKo): Aye ee EV GUrS ce ce ayes .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
Nos Gi 8. 5 b88 Bye |. presales | 4.00 | 48 | 4.00] 48 Nogioms 3. 4:.. Devaalincen. valctee. 5250. | 56 | 5550) 56 
Noe Wee Fc8 tS Hour? | xt see) aes .60 | 54 .60 | 48 
INO x Sigaes coke: Day 4.25 | 56] 5.15 | 48 | 5.15 | 48 |Motormen— 
INOS ig ao te. Day 4.25 ; 56 |4.65-.| 48 |4765— P48 Now Wo. d... Hour .63 |48- .63 | 48 .63 | 48 
5.20 5e20 54 
INOS NORS.... 55.8 Day 4.25 | 56 | 4.60] 48 | 4.60] 48 ING=eceece a... Davelesa ras 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 
Nos MF... dee Day Opti. ti jecet A265: 60 | 4205" 485 @ Nos 3..,.0.2... Day 4 (Ooh O68) 5255. 48, | Sao telees 
INOAI28. ao ig ae Sees Cea 4.65 | 48 | 4.65 | 48 ior eee Day 4.75 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 | 5.20] 48 
Nojlee.8.. 5228 Dai © |... tka klleetk 4.90 | 48 | 4.90 | 481) No. 5........-. Day 4.50 | 48 | 4.90 | 48 | 4.90 | 48 
Nos 45070. Pe EP OURS eee ce .60 | 48 3005 4.83 Om Ober c. 5 BB cin bhp pe tise cd toate 4.90 | 48 | 4.90 | 48 
No. 15.. Day 4525/6681 4065010480 | 465/64 B Now ee ™ 3) Wa vaal econ: etl 5.40 | 48 | 5.40 | 48 
No. 16.. Hoar |... tecekilesns .58 | 48 LOScl 4oal® INO Bete. ss... CLO ace seme .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INOS AW saa: hoe Day 4.25 | 48 | 4.65 | 48°} 4.65 | 481] No. 9.......... Onrsla- eee eee .65 | 56 .65 | 48 
Nos 18.0: 8 Hours} she 5 ae .58 | 56 5.00) PeOO! | MUNGO ROE 5. 4.20 Hour .60 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
Nos toe)... Hour |<.) fi. e .58 | 56 004 HOG MNO s Weer. 2,0: Day 4.80 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 
INO S20ne ss Fo: Froare | o4 ee caceee 46 | 56 A Gal GMllme INGORE cones... Dave las aeiatoe 5.20 | 48 | 5.20 | 48 
IO 7238s. . Sone Das 6) eee eee 4.80 | 63 | 4.80 | 63 INKS) TEto: ee Hour .60 | 52 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
Nos 228.6... h.8% Days. teeeuleses 520; | 48° | 5205/4858 Nios fae... Hour 60 | 48 .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
Nos23e0@. 2.4088 Day AOOE VeAS? | 39851 48-1 cree eal ere IG Aa se i Daye scone ale ee 5.00 | 56 | 5.00 | 56 
NOS 245.525 tees ROUT Smee te oe 71 | 48 .71 | 48 INIGR UNG die ee Pour. | neta .71 | 48 .71 | 48 
(6) Per day. 
1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Locality —_--— | | —-_ Locality 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hr 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per 
day |wk.| day |wk.} day |wk. day jwk.| day |wk day |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MANITOBA AND Machinists— 
SASKATCHEWAN INOW 1a ss 6.75 | 63 6.65 | 48 6.65 | 48 
INO? eek 2. sas 7.20 | 63 |5.20- 56 |5.20- 56 
SURFACE LABOUR 5.60 5 .60 
INIOR 3 cies opt aE aioe 4 are 48 |4 eee 48 
Car penters— : 6 
MLS: 1OR. Boneh 4e0 5.50 | 63 5.35 | 48 5EODy | g4 Sn} meow aereetnns ss 2, 0. ROA. oee 4.75 | 56 4.75 | 56 
INOS 2. Fant ae Pt 6.75 | 63 5.20 | 56 Sv 208 106) Hee NO MOeR eect: Sed sib des kb 5.00 | 56 5.20 | 56 
INOR GEE este Gil cae ene (ORs, 5.20 | 48 57200) 485 te Nom Geant UR ns tlw erst 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
INO ye eee RGD acetates Lee 5.20 | 56 5.20 | 56 
Noy See feat). GL eel oe 7 pee a p 
(OR AOS, Ae aa Oars Cais | a ee ot ace 5.00 : oistmen— 
th Nowe: 5.60 | 56 pe 48 a oe ye 
Blacksmiths— ‘ ae 
Nos et eee te 6.75 | 63 6.65 | 48 6:65) | R48) ls INO PORE eee did. 2 6.40 | 56 5.60 | 56 5.60 | 56 
ING S2RR. Be5:-4- teed 7.00 | 63 5.60 | 56 5 60) 256. | Nosomeeteen a: o.. Re en be. 5.20 | 48 5.20 | 48 
INO RSM Fhe MRS BS OS 5.26 | 48 5.20 | 48 ING: Zi. 3. el eee eer 5.04 | 56 5.04 | 56 
Noy aa ners cee 5.20 | 56 Se ZOp RD On MEUNOM OT Pe ES. 3. 6 dine lent 2 osee- 6.00 | 56 6.00 | 56 
INOY DSP aah a, Be PO 6 .50- 63 |6.50— GSuiONOs Oren. oo. 5. Cle he » 02.8 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 
7.00 7.00 
NOB OM ree aroha o see alts bs. 5.00 | 56 5.25-| 56 
ne bees 3.00| 63| 4.00] 48| 4.00 | 48 
Electricians— oem Or : ; ‘ 
Mot Deed aaah 6.75 | 63 7.00 | 48 7.00 | 48 Not 2. 3.60 | 63 3.20 | 56 3.20 | 56 
Wo) 2 Bot Bhs a 6.75 | 63 5.20 | 56 GLO0F RSG Nosomncent:.. ict. [oe adael. He 3.60 | 48 4.00 | 48 
PN IGe (6) = Gee oe center | amber ok | in 7.70 | 48 C10) WAS in Op ae oeecerng. Sas Aa a, 3.20 | 56 3.20 | 56 
Noy 44ers ace BH eee LE. 5.83 | 63 Ge3St Gas NOM Ome w a. i. 6 INR Be. bn 3.60 | 54 3.60 | 54 
Nopbieesscrds scat elrse cabo cls z. 4.75 | 56 5:00 | SG ie Nop Get ted. 285.5 lo Bo... 5. 4.00 | 56 4.00 | 56 


16764—64 
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TABLE VIUI—WAGES AND HOURS OF THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Continued 
B. Metal Mining—Continued 





1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Locality | |] Locality ee a 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per Occupation er |per{ per |per| per |per 
day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. ay |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. 
g $ $ | $ $ $ 
MANITOBA AND British CoLumMBIA 


SASKATCHEWAN—Con. 
} SURFACE LABOUR 
MILL LABOUR 

















EHlectricians— 
Millmen— NOs te oe een eee cole 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INGO g lbeescae. oe hae ee 4.80 | 56 |4.96- 48 INOS? Fok.) Sch Orne ec aleee 5.00 | 48 5.25 | 48 
5.28 INGA On: wea. doce EPO EE aieecrcallin gine 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
INO Popa th cea eene 5.00 | 56 5.20 | 56 INO F458... «os 4: tie aS eal aes 2 4 .65- 48 5.65 | 48 
NOOR ee ot ae Lee 4.75 | 56 5a 
INO TAT eee eee oe ee Ath oe 4.75 | 56 Nososr.. «io: .cenen 6.25 | 56 |5.50- 48 |5.50- 48 
INOMD EAS ob eee el ee eee eee 4.75 | 56 6.25 6.25 
Nos Ge a5. 30h ek 5.20 | 48 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
Solution men— NO 4 (es..«.cds RARE a site oe cilemecs 5.00 | 56 5.50 | 56 
Obie abot aoe 5.00 | 56 5.50 | 48 INOS Sigs. bs cia Cee PE ie oto os olf ace 6.50 | 52 6.50 | 52 
ING Fo rere kits copter lee eee eee 5.00 | 56 NOs Qs ¢ cots Ree 6.65 | 56 6.65 | 48 7.00 | 48 
NO nee vei ees Lae Coen 5.00 | 56 
INOS4 ar es och vata de Mail aio 2 cele 5.25 | 56 Car penters— 
OM MR Rector beet ae oe obi see 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
UNDERGROUND INOS Wis. be cote tee ec ss 5.20 | 48 5.20 | 48 
LABOUR INO Sa. Be. - ds Bech Sees. «tae a 56 5.00 | 56 
Miners— Nos 45.4. ..¢ ec | Sek pee ll eee 5.50 |45- 5.50 |45- 
OLA are he ata oe 4.80 | 56 5.25 | 48 56 48 
INO 324 oa. oe aoe 5.00 | 56 5.20 | 56 INOS (Dy. 4,. ct. Saeed Ae oo Rol ae. 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INO tonsie ithe eee Rel arc ae tine: 5.00 | 48 INO ASR. cote a TEE | Sse wiere wil neces 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 56 
IND NA eee dicnicte et eae eels ee oka lhe eee 5 .04*! 56 INGS Ws. 5.54. ASE eee Bot Re ee 4-50) 1) D2 ee. eile: 
INO fOza celts Shere ome oe 6 cei loan 5.25 | 52 INO’ Be. .00 koa ame 6.00 | 56 |5.25- 48 |5.25- 48 
INGOs. & ce Serre oI os. Soe Lom 5.00 | 56 6.25 5.50 
Nos Wb. ui, cae get one 5.20 | 48 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 

Miners’ helpers— Nod 10. 5... 3. ee 6.00 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
NOt ea. J acd pan 4.00 | 56 4.50 | 48 ING S lle... ac Ree Ao ok eh eos. 6.00 | 52 5.50 | 52 
ING 32i5 4.) Geko eae 5.00 | 56 4.65 | 56 INGA LZ. oc, coho ihe ae ec ee 5.50 | 52 5.50 | 52 
NON Sica ce are ke Sl cle Ret ea le 4.50 | 48 
INOS FAT RSE Seine | cena ete is te 4.75 | 52 Blacksmiths— 

INO}: D2xcitcin seotndetai | sonia ae 4.40*| 56 6 dl Pirarerectrecararanear ier arn eeroraearmrerera| acer 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
INO Garces oe eae ec enero 5.50 |45- 5.50 |45- 

Timbermen— 56 48 
INTO Pes toc kinie seers 4.801 56 5.25 | 48 INGZO MR ce eters 6.00 | 56 5.25 | 56 5.25 | 56 
NOM 2 Wo iia oeeieene 5.00 | 56 5.20 | 56 IN GegAen. oecca sa eas 5.50 | 56 |5.50- 48 |5.50- 48 
NOES Lia es ca Ree oe eee ae 5.00 | 48 6.00 6.00 
INOi4onis sean ace eee ee 5.25 | 48 WiGad eases 5.40 | 48 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 

Nios 63.3 cane mee ee 6.00 | 56 6.00 | 48 6.00 | 48 

Muckers and trammers NOLAIRMD «onesie ben AO 5 oes lone 5.50 | 52 5.50. | 52 
DN OR the seottet sss eae 4.00 | 56 4.50 | 48 4 50 | 48 Oot oP RIORRS tyrcceacrae eel eeareray’ kewl rors 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
Wo N2ecee Be ines oom 4.50 | 56 4.65 | 56 Bes! 58: |) WING ARSE TREN. | He... cate toe 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 

5: 
INOAS!: seHR.s 5 kates [ERG See 4.25- 48 |4.50- 48 || Machinists— 
4.75 5.00 N@gilises coed later en se reeae tine [te chee 5.50 |45- 5.50 |45- 
Nowa 8-023 se eee ae eee 4.40*| 56 4.40*| 56 56 48 
IN OR D2g <click Gee ce ee ae eae 4 io | 52 4.75 | 52 De) Ri oy Ob ie ie. ole ie 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INO AG sec oar see eee ene 4.50 | 56 4.50%} 52 NOBG) oc, ch eens 5.75 | 56 |5.50- 48 15 .00- 48 
6.25 6.50 

Cage tenders— Nog icccudreamer 5.20 | 48 5.00 | 48 5.60 | 48 
INO. HGRA cc cts 4.00 | 56 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 INO 80 582. oa Pees | re eee | ier 5.00 | 52 5.00 | 52 
IN: 22. ta Re RSA rae: 5.20 | 56 5.20) | (56 INOAGLE june eee 6.00 | 56 6.00 | 48 |5.50- 48 
INO SORE. Be. Sch ert eect ee ieee 5.00 | 48 5.25 | 48 7.00 
INO: PERS: Brahh ee rele Mie ace kanal eee 5.04 | 56 5.04 | 56 ING.) (08. Be cade Sete le, ae oe 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
a OW as Dae AR ie || RT Sh a 5 2b all D0 5.2501. s50: lat INO.ASen. ©, cack See eae Aah ee 5.90 | 48 5.90 | 48 
No 5696.4 <.32 See eee ae 4.75 | 56 4.75 | 52 

Steel sharpeners— 

Deckmen— Oh ike eee APO: cmt ne 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
NOM rsh cake eee 5.00 | 56 4.65 | 56 4265/9508: (Ct NOS2RE®, . oj. en eee ladies 5.50) |..52 5.50 | 52 
INO:42 >. aS | SS ee, 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 i INOJO% Soc coke deeanec [at cee me 4. 75- 48 |4.75- 48 
INGO ONG A. <4 ctor ees ote [taes 5.04 | 56 5.04 | 56 5.90 5.90 
NORA... Se eae PE Ee 4.75 | 56 4770s | (56: lie NiO 44e0. #. 2.4. eee 5 de. 56 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 
Nol OM. Fe. ER oe ee 4.50 | 56 4°50! (M56: | NOS OM te 4a Mos men ne 5.50 | 52 0,50) [52 

Nos0..4.0)4.55..58 5.25 | 56 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 

Pipemen— NOSIS Stee toe ee owes 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INO SLA As. se Ree 4.80 | 56 5.25 | 48 5. 2601648 |S Nios 8: ewe. eee eet clicks « 5.25 |45- 5.25 |45- 
INO 52) Sacra ies eer eee 5.20 | 56 5.20 | 48 | 56 48 
INO fot 3 lait peal toate eee aie 4.75 | 48 4.75 | 48 ||\Compressors— 

INO 24s stot eine eee | dks ee sae 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 52 INOS ok baa aeean aelctes eee le ays 5.50 |48- 5.50 |48- 

56 56 

Nos 2) Tol AR ale tes eels ole 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 

Samplers— Hy, INOZOB:.. ..ScReeee tence. cares eee 5.75 | 48 5.75 | 48 

OFDM 8 ct PRE 4.00 | 56 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 INOS 440.3. .5. Bee 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 

ING SOF Ric ape Mic aloes ove Rect tbisteeel 5.00 | 48 500) (48: SINoL oe. se eee tecices Secon aoe 5.25 | 62 
INOJ3M-Bo. ee Pees Bean altace 4.75 | 54 4.75 | 54 
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TABLE VIXI.—_WAGES AND HOURS IN THE MINING INDUSTR Y—Concluded 
B. Metal Mining—Concluded 
















, 1929 1939 1929 1939 
Locality Locality oe ees ee Cee 
and — Wages ; Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation r jper| per Occupation per |per] per |per| per | per 
y |wk. y |wk. day |wk.| day |wk.| day |wk. 
BritisH $ $ $ $ $ 
CoLtumMsBia—Cone. ch ae 
SURFACE LABOUR-Conc. Re Leiter dea where spa lavstecs,[takidcapeh it [kate 2 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
Labourers— 77, ce aR Rata ER eae se, De a bias) | Sy 5r2D. 1b 62 
NORMS ete cry ste rane <ilisus ate eeeder cf cnetets 4.25 Bao eatin ene Betas (ee 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
ING PRAcioabiet recs clcseue e aahlegs Sheterere -alttnese 4.00 ra hace rc acto le eae Eo LTO 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
Nowane 20 eee ee: 4.00 ae eae 5.50| 56] 5.50] 48| 5.50 | 48 
Nowa, 0.04 UP]. 6 ae ee 4.00 GR Belen, 4.70| 48} 4.50148] 4.50 | 48 
INioteeD a heck tee lic ke oan 4.50 (has Oe Renee 4.75 | 56 |4.75- 48 |4.75- 48 
IN OBMIO Ste aces ote holes ava ate aietera eta 4.25- 5.25 5.25 
4.75 BWR siov.taesretss alate ace gale 5.50 | 52 6.00 | 52 
INNER Ticerctcke opere «ference 4.25 | 56 4.25 eee he tthes | acoah aut oy Lees 5.50 | 52 5.50 | 52 
IN GRNASs Pade cts ce ele [aiodteremen eee .00- HA) aerate ea catst ove. 's crarateeteoeddicvene: « 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
4.5 Lape Resiat. Ws: grove aidiate es Gem cities 4.50 (Ol talk ca. cee 
INO sur Oise. dio tiersiones 4.25 | 56 |3.85- Nes ee Se oicte's fe ce felete asatdarsity 5.00 | 56 5.00 | 56 
5.00 Sees he ee sae.8 fission poke tes 5.00 |45- 5.00 |45- 
aes os, 18 Une Ree BORSA Re 4.05 | 48 3.05 56 48 
IN OTM ds resists Sass dicgn eens Late 4.50 
IN OMS Me Peter apero cess ca [tes « 4.00 LTimbermen’s helpers— 
MILL LABOUR lee ear os cite cilitcleoaate alae 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
Crushermen— ’ Bcc aS Se Cel Cena 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INO mae UR teri cteraqers cilsierere traces ferret 5.25 5.25 (Cece ke TOT ae ie | | ee 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INI et cate ate sameeT srovahe eee tiles 5.25 DE 20ma BE EN Lote ata'ie, 50's 4.50 | 56 |4.25- 48 |4,25- 48 
UNI OQoMMO as ecm ete ciaes lianeicle ee eal ee ors 5.25 5.50 |¢ 4.50 4.50 
INOUMAWEM, fee te ecclseaecust eee. 5.25 Liye VAS MOM Macon ie'sae es weiter, Cheeks 6 4.50 |45- 4.50 |45- 
INORN IDES s deacwts esos. 4.75 | 56 4.50 4.50 56 48 
INOMIO MM tecacrecde tre fs Loree cae lites 4.50 4.50 » Og oche Soe ee Oe Cee eae 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 
INIEMINA eet ds cones ts: cknxs-sillegs clovosona a laters 4.50 4.50 
IN QUO Se drdcyectove seo tenets tame] Soe A OOM a2 eee. eee 
INO RIO SMe iinees stor aacs- uleereteor alicseta 5.00 5.00 MEN Flo 06.0; <i, sinvsil si aithe.c oie ci Veto 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INGO tae slovcarcc to sehe med (eee 4.75 4.75 OMIM rare do areicieiliscstneteetillea ce 4.50- 45— 14.50- 45- 
Millmen— 4.75 | 56 4.75 | 48 
INO MUMML EEC create alec’ a |! > ote orthers'| ese 5.50 5.50 TM iiss ieuare oil's ete arehorl oer ® 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
IND ae Se as Cee ee [Pate Gerd see 5.25 §.25 ra 3 Pere eis «]| aie Besta c coe bers 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INiGtar Ome eciteerae cleo dee salaries 5.00 5.00 OMRON AT axers ds v0,0's 4.45 | 48 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
Novara Wiis hee SDs ded oat tea 5.75 §.75 OM MR: aca dieeees 4.25 | 56 4.25 | 48 4.25 | 48 
IN GMD PA cc citeanon a ilioroeta aetes fae 4.65 4.65 
DOS bdo es of aateeiee: 5.15 5.15 Cage and skiptenders— 
INGORE te crperateverticral oeittet cegletae 5.50 5.50 bol i ee Berg aise flere Melee a Meatets 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
NOMS ie ortovt ats liskerctet esas tao 5.00 De OC MEA Se MMMEEIN Oe 20 es alate sheds “ore: suaves oe. er eransy 4 layers 5.00 |45- 5.00 |45- 
IN GBO Gee tists cack cor slots 5.00 5.00 56 48 
NG Ol errs ce sliscctls aloe ae 4.50 Ddsgte cones see 4.50 | 48 |4.25- 48 
Nore ee Sos 4.70 | 48 4.50 4.50 4.75 
Wits heehee athe abe: 5.00 5.00 4.75 | 52 4.75 | 52 
INGEN Pe aaewteenne « 4.75 | 56 |3.20- 3.20- 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
5.00 5.00 4.50 | 48 4.50 | 48 
UNDERGROUND 4.75 | 56 4.75 | 56 
LABOUR 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
Miners— 
na eee at ee 
FA sc Meteo sranstsiliousishstaxcces tstanets 25 
No oee ee ee: 5.50 4.00 De CORRE CRC | se accor ae 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
INGA ME cae tetetret |licas efercuons Miteteay. 5 .25* Z 18.605 Re Caceres: a titers oie a fe i 
INOMPEO Mets cote cfovere'oioll ers etter arn ete ie DOOR 45= "FO 1 00) |Fo-at MeN Octet On tietcs csloe saiflacree Guns tere 6 i 2 
: 4s cat ee eee Roe pte Cras 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 
INRIA Cac AM cote checkers cilieus obccst a sra rns 5.00 Bec. 5 ee ee Deas Care 5.50 |45- 5.50 145- 
iy Ph PL Radi Reale ce Mian Pacer 5.65 ea 48 
ING2ENS: BoA. cle caer 5.50 5.50 Gree dee aes 5.25 | 56 14.50- 48 |4.50- 48 
Noo. 1 86) 8.1.2 ee ae, 5.00 5.25 5.25 
NoMl0oFR....cbiesr« 4.75 4.75 ose 5 Helena setehel (corns 5.65 | 48 5.65 | 48 
Nor Pa he aes 4.70 4.50 SOO. oko ace e 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
IN] Oem hice, ets ctescastallewe che carciaticasis 5.00 OME. oc oc hein, silisionetacalers pilates .00 | 52 5.00 | 52 
IN Oem hh Bis cttts:stsueneaaic lee ote eterna lore e BL005 | SZ SOROO MIPS Ze py Osgt setter acataxs.s. «soe «il lee whe pyevern | ates « uh WeO2: ths a. beclete ae 
NT OemL A Sayre iriveke nate ctevels clateal lima ABO D2 “lie eras eater INT. <5 ong, s o.balordie rete ® lies cts 5.00 | 48 5.00 | 48 
INOMPEDY Shae ee cle vkaeis'| sr eabeattee tte oe 5.00 a3 socio ck Ae ae eee? alin ee see o. es a 
ih le ie ed a Ss eae peat og 5.00 | 48] 5.00 | 48 
Aci) SEO CERIO NSO SIRO Or 5.00 
EES volctovave oil eisiobelaMeeea tay sf 4.75 Mot 
ormen— 
eee ge. 450 a ee een ide s4ol4s| 5.40 | 48 
Pic, Sema RG BS Chere (RENE Gree caaal Ie aeES 4.50 Ren ne SOC ABO) Noe COOH css 5.25 | 48 5.25 | 48 
wR Dieohc 0.6 Seen ee dope joc 5.00 |45- 5.00 |45- 
icc Hew Chey On (SAIS SIRI OIA 4.50 56 48 
eri ohe isclscootccealces 5.00 1h eee 5.50 | 56 5.50 | 48 5.50 | 48 
wei ARE lene 5.00 By, ee ee Pp Soh Boe 4.50 | 56 4.50 | 56 
ef Seon Some 4.00 can 4.50/56 | 4.50 | 48 |4.50-_ | 48 
ONG A Rea 1°50 PO sacfcontarasfecert 800) 48). B00 14g 
deleeaeesie vise ee weed pad 4.50 a 4.45 48 4.25 48 4.25 | 48 
CGR cid Bed 450 Ge Ss Nonccssefeennf, SOO laa) OG tee 
Mie Hee tf .. | 4.001 Bede socal Th SR HE aR 5.00 | 52| 6.00 | 52 
4.50 


eee ee ee eo ee 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES 








Locality 


Nova Scoria 


Halifar— 
INTO IR. Seecus Ayia 


New BruNSWICK 


Saint John— 
On lexn2 pees 





Three Rivers— 





No. pipes Bec eS s Fae 
No. 


No. 
INE Garo ee) cits aps oheen ees 





NIG cOe sonia eats reece tae 


Sherbrooke— 


5 Plus bonus. 





Ped ees oe 258 Steel eee = 



































1940 
Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per} per |p2r 
wk.| hour |wk. 

$ 

50 By | a 
50 |.35-.37 | 50 
44 .42 | 44 
44 .387 | 44 
44 84 | 44 
cag 4 Peer 44 45 | 44 
50 .380 | 50 
40 .36 | 40 
45 TOD ps5. 
524 .o¢ | 524 
48 |.34-.40 | 48 
44 .383 | 54 
54 By aA 
50 |.30-.33 | 54 
48- 387 |48- 
56 54 
AV |-38—_ 46) 47 
44 .85 | 44 
44 386 | 44 
40 |.30-.35 | 55 
54 .40 | 54 
ba el (ear 48 385] 48 
Shop Ge ie 50 | .25-.30} 52- 
62 
48 .80 | 59 
463 40 | 45 
52 3) We Oo 
59 .382 | 59 
48 | .30-.35 | 48 
40 |.35-.40 | 48 
po ee PEs ae 40 .385 | 60 
48 |.27-.37 | 48 
eer | yam 44 | .30-.42 |44— 
60 
48 | .33-.42 | 48 
55 .380 | 50 
6 ac 48 .40 | 48 
Pata se 4§ 45 | 48 
Poel ees 54 25 | 54 
44 | 25-30 | 44 
48 45 |48- 
60 
48 45 |48- 
60 
40 45 | 48 
50 39 | 50 
50 .8) | 50 
48 |.30-.40 | 50 
48 | .30-.35 | 55 
48 28 | 55 
50 .389 | 50 
473| .86-.40 | 473 
ata. nade ’ 50 E20 1 OU 
275-.30) 54 |.26-.30 | 54 
By bene .26 | 55 201/05) 
: 54 20s oO 
Be fede 40 | 44 44 | 44 
30-.375|48- |.30-.40 |48- 
57 
































1929 1939 1940 
Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages ; Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour /|wk.} hour |wk. 
$ $ $ 
Montreal—Conc. 
INO: 7 Ob ae 325] 60 .315| 48 .85 | 48 
INOF 10 Ue. bbe ®: .30 | 54 .30 | 54 
INO. Eh es eee Sl cic yen te .875-45 |44— |.35-.50 |44- 
48 48 
Nosl?..4 38 eee Satie 1 atl) 2361055 40 | 55 
INCOSE ys pa 35-.425] 60 |.30-.38 | 60 |.315—.39] 60 
Noi 14: «dag ean 30—.325| 55 |.325-.38] 54 |.325-.35] 54 
IN Oey libs se Sse. ae ae .30 | 60 40 | 48 40 | 48 
INorl6: .:d:aacd-eeeae 30 | 60 40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INGOT vhs thsae tee embed oe | Re 30 re .380 | 47 
4 
NWoglS +5. aes8 metas 30-.45 | 55 |.35-.40 | 55 Sood 
INGO: c0a ane oe .275| 55 rol! |) 55 31 | 60 
ING 20%: 2 oer kee: | ee a 40 | 50 40 . 
8 
NOM21 Ft bec S ages 30-.40 | 49 40 | 45 40 |40- 
45 
ING AO heen eee Penn 8 alice .40 | 47 |.35-.40 | 47 
INGH2ot a. aac eee 325-.38} 55 |.385-.45 | 40 |.35-.50 |45- 
50 
NiO 4 eral oa aies SSllnackaetegl Soke sate ante .40 | 55 
NiO A200) Aad comets 35 | 50 .34 | 414 .375| 50 
DOG 2-7 Baad ee oe 305) 55 rap | 40 Loos 
WOaq2t kh: Ska ees 405} 55 .38 | 40 .895| 44 
ING 280: saeeee Aes Suk pale ee 30-.40 | 55 |.30-.40 |44- 
54 
IN Oe Ob sae act eae ayo An aad a ete 36-.48 |45- |.36-.48 |49- 
50 56 
IN ONS Usa ake eee eee 35-.38 | 50 |.385-.37 |44- |.40-.44 |32- 
48 48 
INO SS1t ..anaa ace LSD LnOO .41 | 50 .41 | 50 
INOS S22 cReeteee on: .82 | 60 .41 | 50 .41 | 50 
INodsore. ae has eae 32-.42 | 60 |.25-.37 | 54 |.25-.37 | 54 
INO8 414.eetee eet .35 | 50 59) | eoo .40 | 44 
ING Suan eee 39 | 60 .385 | 48 |.375-.40] 56 
INOS Ol ee oe alloc alee. .386 | 48 .386 | 48 
POM comer Sp ede Bt tay DRM buy eo en ca £30 “ro! |". e cget. Gels. 
IGS Shine eared cae pte .3875| 48 .3875| 48 
INOS30\ Acero ne ea ee .45 | 48 |.45-.47 | 48 
IN O40: ie tree eee eee ae Fou amon 40 | 64 
INGOs 4.24 eee nee 35 | 50 |.838-.45 | 40 |.33-.45 | 48 
INOr 42,2) eta eeeaeiee|| aba ae at eee 35—.45 | 44 |.35-.45 | 48 
IN'O4 43 WR eee e's ea Slee 30-.45 | 48 |.325-.45] 462 
ING, 4a Breen 30 | 492 85 | 44 40 
IN Ot 45gaa ee aee or ele Set ae sell ae 325-.40} 45 |.35-.40 | 48 
ING 46 eens ean 28-.36 | 55 |.386-.38 | 23 |.40-.42 | 55 
NOV 47 dete 1 Seoee 40-.50 | 48 |.40-.45 nee .40-.50 |44- 
6 56 
INGRESS Senta ee 35-.42 | 463!.375-.50} 44 |.375-.50] 44 
ING440.504 cee bate 595) p05: .375} 40 .40 | 40 
ING RDU... eee aa ee ZO HOO .84 | 50 
ING aR Os) hee meets 30-.38 | 50 |.31-.39 | 46 |.33-.41 | 52 
INGobdicas ae eee os ‘ 305-.33] 54 AOA7BS SVs Hoo 
INO g08.o. oat c 34-37 | 494] .40-.45 |36- |.40-.42 |48- 
58 67 
ING 54s sa5 mer eee 375) 44 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
IN GRD eae aa 45-.55 | 44 |.80-.40 | 45 |.37-.47 | 56 
Ja oe 151 Seam ce Became ag | ea he .30 | 433 .30 | 48 
ING Ou ee aes 335] 55 30 | 00 Lode 
Hull— 
ING eee eee ere |), beaters “ali en 26-.45 | 48 |.26-.45 | 55 
NOaoe. 22d Se eek a 27-.35 | 50 |.380—.40 | 48 40 | 48 
INO! 93> ee es .40 | 54 .34 | 48 .34 | 48 
IN Onda? 2 ee oe ca 435] 48 47 | 48 .50 | 48 
NO; 5:.. 6 duet ere eee 69 OR ie: 1 ie oe | US 
ONTARIO 
Cornwall— 
Nol edad Pak ape alertness .380 | 59 .30 | 59 
ING ie! da RA ae Silo ee ZooMe OO el aD 
ING? Oo od sees: 25-.325| 55 Soa ae soa | 4a 
NOs 4s < oc epe eee .37 | 50 |.40-.42 | 44 |.40-.45 | 50 
Woda) bere rane 34 | 50 ,30 1 50 .30b} 50 
NGAGOsi >) hee eta 35 | 50 |.48-.53 | 40 |.48-.53 |48- 
> 56 
IN Goad a2 Ache ae ol See alee. ah 40-.45 | 44 |.35-.46 | 44 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Continued 


SSS ee 
pp ee 




























































































___1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Locality — pon he _ aie a Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
* % 2 e per er er er 2 
hour {wk.} hour |wk.} hour |wk. hour Pie bar oi iG oo 
$ $ $ $ y 
Ontar10o—Con. : § 
Toronto—Conc. 
Nostale, | EE. | 2S ARR. 30-.37 | 55 |.80-.38 | 55 | No. 31... 40-45 | 55 |.40-.50 | 44 | 495-50] 48 
NOME Do ioc e pees eke, .85 | 44 |.25-.32 |44—- | .27-.32 |44- INOS 200. 38-.43 | 55 |.52-.57 | 48 | 57-.63 | 48 
50 50 INoms3: .. 40-.50 | 44 | .40-.50 | 44 |.42- 50 | 44 
Now S261 ab. ).22 Jee as 34 | 61 Bieta Wes... ons. Gh.|.. pec R ...| 40 | 4731.35.45 | 55 
ye Ge PRs Re eee eS Pe 27 | 44 |.30-.50 |....|| No. 35... 45 | 55 40 | 50 40 | 50 
INOGES ... ABA. ARGS. 33-.37 | 50 30 | 50 30 | 50 || No. 36... 485| 493] 54 | 44 54 | 44 
INOBEEO scx sheet 35-.38 | 50 .33 | 50 sou (NOU INTO: 2 mc ne A (te ae 88 | 48 40 | 48 
US (ee 8 een We 2 ee een 28-.45 | 50 .385 | 32 |.385-.40 | 40 INOROS.. 40-.45 | 44 .55 | 40 .60 | 40 
POM. 1 BR ABER. 40 | 50 36 | 36 SOOO eeNONSG..... U5... 40 | 493] .425-.55] 45 | 425-55] 45 
ENO FO i scthrovatednibvcicy = ce ech | lee 45 | 44 .45 | 44 No. 40... 40 | 48 A5 | 45 | .45-.49 | 45 
Sie ae TOR et a | .36-.40 | 44 |.36-.40 | 48 | No. 41... 40-.50 | 50 | .38-.48 | 35-| 38-48 |39- 
OE OBB vd Mae 40 | 48 43 | 48 46 49 
INGORE? 5.308 dM om Bees 30—.32 | 52 |.31-.37 | 48 |.31-.37 | 48 No. 42. 375) 44 375| 44 
INOUELS eth kee: .368] 49 87 | 48 BO MaMa SRN ORAS... oti ck Ste ol. sb ae. (Ce 807] 56 .417| 48 
No. 44... 30-—.45 | 48 | .30-.50 |48- 
Kingston— 60 
INCOMBe cot A ES oe RAT BRS .40 | 50 .380, 150 || No. 45.7. nee ees D0) 4051. cateee ue 
Nore Ott bb. 08s 29-445] 54 |.27-.30 | 54 |.28-.33 | 54 || No. 46.. 35-.47 | 48 |.45-.61 | 46-| 45-61 |44— 
INORB sek Ab. .35 | 50 |.25-.35 | 50 |.380-.35 | 50 54 49 
IN ORER PS. 5 A Ee .30 | 50 |.30-.35 | 50 .40 | 50 
1.20) 5 ee es |e | .275| 54 .36 | 54 || Hamilton— 
INOMO See Ace: ee IR) AMS Ae Slee ot adh oy, 40 | 48 || No. 1... .80-.38 | 524! .345-.43) 48 | .375.-43] 44 
INI ORei cco te RE Als coh nendlliece .24 | 50 .24 | 50 INO we2s.5 .40-.45 | 50 | .40-.45) 44 ]........].... 
INOwmo.... .88 | 54 | 38-.42 | 48 | 88-.42 | 48 
Oshawa— Now-4.... 32—.43 | 493] .25-.30 | 48 .30 | 48 
INoaKL. x .42-.50 | 50 |.42-.50 | 55 No. 5... Apelor 435} 50 442) 50 
Wome evan ater OILS ee al ake .35 | 50 yer) 4 030) INIOMMEOM Et Mate. k Ps .870| 55 | .3885-.41| 45-] .385-.41]) 55- 
INGA SH ones Shwe ds 40 | 50 .49 | 40 .50 | 45 55 65 
No. 4... 315-.35] 60 45 | 25 .48 | 45 |) No. 7... 85 | 55 45 | 48 45 | 48 
INOBD SAS RE. bt TR HBR FE A 40-.50 | 27 .54 | 45 No. 8... .40 | 55 Saya yen e .538 | 50 
No. 6... 35-.40 | 55 .40 | 44 | .85-.375} 55 INOwmeo):.. 38-.42 | 48 |.41-.50 | 44 | .41-.50 | 44 
INOS. -< 35-.38 | 50 |.34-.38 | 50 | .34-.38 | 50 Non Of 40-.50 | 50 |.40-.50 | 35 |.44-.54 | 44 
Noms: .. 30-.325] 50 325] 42 825 oe INO. LD aE re eee a ere me | 45 a 45 | 45 
INC, OS) eee .80 |} 50 |.35-.43 | 47 | .380-.40 | 47 
Peterborough— NOM oes sence aise 325-40] 60 .375| 40 40 | 48 
NOP coe ck hes ORS 25-.40 | 60 | .38-.45 | 44 |.45-.55 | 44 | No. 14... 35-.40 | 44 | .33-.40 | 40-] .33-.43 | 54 
Noa .30—.325| 50 |.40-.44 | 40 |.40-.46 | 44 44 
INOMS.ne 80 | 50 .88 | 424 .388 | 4831 INo. 15... 80 | 50 .85 | 40- .40 | 44 
No. 4.. .40 | 50 SO) moO .30 | 44 44 
INOMD nce: SEER. 5 a): .38 | 50 .42 | 50 .40 | 50 No. 16.. 35-.40 | 50 .3885| 45 | 38-.415] 50 
INONGSEE.. 2. Ess aan: .55 | 50 .53 | 44 .53 | 44 INOML TALE .428) 50 405] 40 445} 45 
IN ONT coibad, he. tees 865] 48 .40 | 43 40 | 48] No. 18... 37-.50 | 492] 40-.55 | 494] .40-.55 | 493 
INO! ee ee eee oe eee ...|.80-.375] 43-| .382-.3875/39- || No. 19.. oboe. [Ra 30 | 50 39) | 250 
46 51 No. 20.. 375-.40] 40- 42 | 40 .44 | 60 
Nose: ee, Sie 60 41 | 44 Al | 44 
Toronto— Nom227 36-.42 | 50 | .36-.42 | 48 | .388-.42 | 48- 
NOME bes te58.: Geer es x: 51 | 48 .50 | 48 52 
Nowe 45 | 48 |.49-.535| 48 | .49-.535| 48 || No. 23.. Siete gs |Paa 36 | 47 45 | 47 
INOFECr: 35-.45 | 44 .380 | 44 85 | 44 No. 24.. .30—.40 | 50 .85 |388- |.380—.40 | 45- 
INO ee eae Sere, sete, eRe Sen Se .820| 50 .30 | 50 44 54 
INGEE Dee... Se 2 SEARS, bee aoe 2 40-.57 | 44 | .40-.57 | 44 No. 25.. .40-.45 | 54-].45-.67 | 48 | .45-.67 | 48 
IN ORIG SS* SERE 7. GR: .40 | 50 .30 | 36 some 60 
No. 7.. 375-.40} 50 835 | 44 SOMO MNigtee Gee. lth. ys (Penarc tay alee 43-53 | 44 .45 | 50 
INGHEOe eee 4 Sy. | eee lI. 42 | 44 .42 | 44 ING es acts tale cadens. Mallkeos? .80 | 55 | .86-.88 | 494 
INO! 2 Obes elses oe enc] See Altre .82 | 44 230) |e eR NOMS. 39-.52 | 514] .80—.47 |48- | .31-.47 |48- 
TO, KU mec. eo em a > «hee een cara Weer .50 | 44 .50 | 44 66 77 
IN opel 14 oe | See: 38 | 48 40 | 48 No. 29... heehee 8 3) | 50 .38 | 50 
No. 12.. ...J....].85-.41 | 60 |.41-.46 | 50 No. 30... 45 | 45 .63 | 40 51 | 48 
Norden. _...]....|.40-.45 | 40 |.40-.50 | 48 Nowed..... we... fe... |.40-.49 | 48 | .40-.45 | 48 
INO ARE Be: Be ke 425) 45 .53 | 24 55 | 40 INiovo2.. 35-.475| 50 | .44-.55 | 40 |-44-.55 | 40 
sINOteliiricnsers ee bicen ll mets ot abs as 35-.40 | 44 40 | 44 INOnB3.. Baie ALOU) .88 | 48 423) 55 
JS 66), a (ie ee Aero? ANS 50 2) HO sacks chee oe 42 .-50 |32- No. 34.. 40 | 50 | .36-.43 | 48 | 40-.47 | 50 
38 No. 35.. 35-.45 | 50- 3BOo|, 00 of | 55 
INSOgL 7] saat oo ae 40-.45 | 52 .45 | 48 45 | 48 70 
IN OPES aie ibe ie hae See ass 30-.40 | 50-| .30—.45 | 50 INO. Oo. ARRRR ae ae rome eee es a a. 33 | 48 03 | 48 
65 INORG is. .875| 55 .88 | 50 42 | 50 
No. 19... 40 | 56 A5 | 45 FAD SSO IR MBN OMS SA. cite ke ANS wc cies ...|.41-.46 | 44 |.44-.46 | 44 
No. 20.. 44-47 | 47 ne ria at i ei 
INiomz1 =. 35-.45 | 54 4 § ttchener— 
NOR 2s ORR oe Tae pre ee es ess 85 | 48 | .30-.40 | 55 Nome 86 | 55 ae 40 BAT 00 
INOMZSR! SAFE Ue & Ske. 40 | 50 40 | 32 .40 | 32 into: 2. eee 3815] 55 | .25-.39 50 325-38 50 
INOS be eal. SAE ey: 388 | 432 .45 | 414] No. 8... 36-.40 | 50 | .34-.40 | 463] .36-.40 | 463 
UNIGSR2D eae ne HOARE hake Sk _..|.545-.58] 44 | .575-.62) 44 iINOwe 4... <0) |).50 34 | 385 86 | 47 
INO 65225 BR bore... .45 | 50 .557| 44 BD RASS MIN Ome OME |. 5ots cardia SHED. Stee - OA MmAL 36 | 59 
IN GAR LARP Le ates el cx Sie. aay Se. 36 | 44 .36 | 44 INOME 0... 375-.45| 50 | .35-.40 | 24 | .385-.45 |45- 
IN Grea cee ER Abe oe. 5) he i .46 | 40 48 | 463 55 
No. 29... .50 | 50 .50 | 56 .50 | 56 INGS, Gee. 35-.40 | 50 .30 | 40 | .80—.35 | 60 
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TABLE IX.—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Continued 
















1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 


Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 






Locality Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per per per |per| per | per per |per} per |per|] per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk. hour }wk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk 


a fe fe fe | ce | ce | ee 


$ $ $ $ 
Ontari1o—Conc. 
PORE raat ere. SS RD hes 47 Al | 48 
Kitchener—Conc. 44 .85 | 44 
oe ee ee eee we 40 | 54 40 | 54 44 | .38-.38 | 52 
Nam 020.1 .88.1. eR! ARR: 32-.36 | 44 |.33-.40 | 44 45- 40 | 45- 
NoSL0.26 1.05) BOR. OR TE RR oh 85 | 44 88 | 44 50 55 
Not 140, 258. 28 80 150-55 40 | 50 425] 50 44 | .35-.55 | 48 
Nowil?.. 15.080 .825-.45] 55 .46 | 40- 48 |40- | 40 52 | 40 
SOWTRNOOT So). TREC ee oe 362| 434 391! 55 
50 305|55— 35 | 54 
55 60 
55 48 45 | 48 
CiNOM 5 SED RRU he ne 56 323] 57 
48 | 44 84 | 44 
AB BUENO 8... 5.00. UR | o skp Re Pees 44 40 | 44 
54 44 | 35-.40 | 44 
43 Noo OA i5:is boa ae ee: 46 82 | 49 
40 44 41 | 44 
50- 44 .|275-.43 | 48 
60 494| .35-.46 | 494 
50 | 45 61 | 45 
364 54 85 | 54 
50 | 50 |.35-.44 | 50 
FO) QR: cohen tn 44 50 | 44 
45 895] 45 
; 50 48 | .375-.42| 48 
40 E5OPONOMIBRE. | 08.) PR ITE. oe 44 885} 44 
32-.44 |65- 50 .88- | 55- 
72 50] 71 
35-.50 | 55 
45 |55- 44 | .35-.40 | 44 
60 48 | .50-.59 | 48 
50 40 73 | 40 
55 40 .65 | 40 
55 40 .75 | 40 
50 36 65 | 45 
464 55 | 42% 
35 625} 35 
50 44 | .40-.50 | 44 
44 25 | .50-.65 | 44 
48 45 | .40-.50 | 45 
48g | 214| 55-.60 | 45 
50 49 | .52-.54 | 49 
48 44 | .45-.55 | 44 
45 44 55 | 44 
46 | 54 55 | 54 
50 44 | .53-.55 | 44 
50 32 65 | 40 
50 463| .45-.50 | 463 
38 44 | 62-.64 | 44 
50 | 
40 | .35-.45 | 40 
45 44 40 | 44 
49- } 45 28 | 45 
50 | 50 50 | 60 
48 f 
SO PeN oD. ohh e Bach oreoe ae. 40 505] 44 
50 | 54 | .40-.45 | 54 
464 
50 
45 
54 54 45 
48 .. | 45-515 
48 44 |45- .49 |4a— 
44 50 50 
57 (ONolh 4, Fae R dk ee, 44 385 | 58 
50 50 .40 | 50 
50H alNow 6. 2. Bb 5 Sie). 0k Se ee 44 (35 | 58 
48 48 35 | 454 
492 135 | 494 
55 .375| 50 
48 48 .405| 48 
48 48 42 | 48 
50 44 40 | 44 
44 | 44 | 38-.42 | 44 
48 | 50 |.38-.47 | 50 
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TABLE IX—WAGES AND HOURS OF COMMON LABOUR IN FACTORIES—Concluded 
S080 


1929 


1939 








1939 1940 1929 1940 
Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs Locality Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per | per er er er er er 
hour |jwk.| hour |wk.} hour |wk. fou oe ‘ foie ve : hor ae 
$ $ $ $ 
i Hdmonton— - > 
Manriropa—Con. IN| O Pal seeeiecteis.ctes oj0:sl| sthen ee altered .45 | 49 45 | 55% 
We INGHSree ret cence ese yoo aicea. 45-.495| 48 |.45-.495] 48 
Winnipeg—Conc. IS 53. eee SEO PPCL fetes eel Wea 40 | 44 40 | 44 
IN OMA BER wis c-ats,s0 s 495] 44 .333] 54 .330) 54 
INO Baste. bats 425] 50 | .40-.425) 50 | .35-.425) 50} No. 5..........0000- -40-.45 | 44 (AO G44 HA Seer rect a iteeee & 
NOs? : 3 .40-.50 | 54 | .45-.525! 54 | .45-.525) 45 INCOME, ae ME ide. « oicchrecc shoes. -40 | 44 .40 | 44 
No, 18.. .40 | 48 .86 | 373 ROOMIMOUTIMMUN OW en te Sue aceite «ies ole cee blac ec .85 | 44 40 | 44 
IN@agh Ol. Ge aes seks os 30-.38 | 60 .086| 53 48 | 53 
INOH205. ae ee ss tah 45-525) 60 | .45-.63 | 48 |.45-.63 | 48 || Brimse Conumsia 
INGiaL Ss. ace sa b.< eetae- .43 | 70 | .55-.60 | 48 | .55-.60 | 48 
INOR22. ccc cone «cleo « .45 | 48 .42 | 48 .43 | 48 || Vancouver— 
No. 23... 37-.40 | 494) .37-.42 | 48 |.87-.42 | 40 NCS ee ae ee .44 | 50 45 | 48 .45 | 48 
INON24 he. eee oe die HS ok RE CIE .382-.43 | 44 |.382-.43 | 44 INKS, BR ee ae .425) 48 40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INOR ZO a eee ohare tee tee tacit : 464 42 PA OPIMRIN OFEtS.. 1] Selec oats « .465} 48 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INGRAO Naess Stoel che cs dlcae .80-.44 | 44 | .382-.44 | 44 NOUBA eRe ote BM. Lavo Mocs tl cae « .40-.45 | 44 1.35-.50 | 44 
No. 27.. .50 | 44 | .45-.50 | 44 | 48-50 44 INOS Dosis Hebe ale ett .40 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
INOie28 reco tee oe Sate otc) Gee eee .80 | 44 .85 | 44 INOS Ge ice Bb cities « .40 | 44 .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INO ioe path daerts ols acts Sco aae .40 | 44 .40 | 44 
INR RRR ae acre nee 425-.50} 463) .35-.425] 44 | .375- | 44 
SASKATCHEWAN INO MOG 0 Geos ACE Beer oe ae ie ee SS loees 
) IN ORO asc cnsjeea es .475) 50 |.50-.60 | 40 |.50-.60 | 40 
Regina— INOW toe este wcies fs olthasias ailtes 40 | 45 |.40-.45 | 48 
IN Qingh cis cis «foe's © efets sf ais.cm ae aflakett .40 |48~ .40 |48- INO BIZ c.5.. Bi iste « .50 | 44 .50 | 44 |.425-.53) 44 
54 54 NOSIS at. bh Ses 6s) (te Poe ee | ee .60 | 44 
INGad ts ct eae Sere .40 | 52 .33 | 48 BOOS MOO ENME NOSMLA. 5... d2fcc\s cele « .50-.55 | 44 .50 | 44 .60 | 44 
IN Ootehictars aio Cust o aberats fie elt diate clliatsts « .05 | 52 .60 | 44 INOSBLS ee Ge tas. .50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
UN Orso scm ein sefsts o|'e. sale oak ollemtss« .80-.42 | 44 |.30-.45 | 44 IN OMSL Ona ted ..cie0 vies .50 | 44 .42 | 40 44 | 44 
INQ Enos ict tala oretets foo & alec ait, alicia = -40 | 44 .40 | 44 INORL (aunt Ie erelcte - .525| 44 |.47-.55 | 44 |.49-.55 | 44 
INOMBLG | 5 451. 8h ciecide « 50-.55 | 44 .50 | 44 |.40-.50 | 44 
INOMBLO eet sats clits «1c ccctes ioe] neers .50 | 44 .02 | 44 
DN OWeZ Ones diag cde auets «| aise aiare d |nce,cc3 .50 | 44 .60 | 44 
ALBERTA NOR a Bh steel alee .45-.50 | 44 |.45-.50 | 44-|.45-.50 oe 
48 8 
Calgary— INOW. Sole dae le aes 30-.50 | 48 |.40-.50 |40- |.35-.50 |40- 
NOM ere cyetstt aise lovers marscliote ses He 40-.45 | 54 |.40-.45 | 54 44 48 
INGie oh see beso cel: TSO ROOW loess <5 )eein comes A MRNOMDO nce «sleldte.«|'s sets 0 gheeays .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INOSME So stac 2 ofan elokade = | o'< ofo et tl ater .45 | 44 .45 | 44 
INO iA sock cae s atic | ote ores alten. .40 | 44 40 | 44 | Victoria— 
INOME OS nh cee deh oso ck. aoe ole. .335| 44 .835| 44 IN(OWa lees es estrus ease .40 | 48 .40 | 48 |.40-.45 | 48 
IN(@iee 0% conte fos eieteks © .45 | 48 |.85-.41 | 48 |.40-.45 | 48 IN[0)5 eka ey Uae See .40-.50 | 48 |.380-.45 | 48 |.35-.50 | 50 
INO (Uc sretss fase: eaters © .45 | 48 .43 | 48 .46 | 48 INO, Sky BEA hoe ae ae .30-.425) 48 .40 | 40 .475| 40 
INGaie Saserss stars «5 tte» -40-.45 | 44 .45 | 44 .45 | 44 INOS Ce, ee ee ae .50-.53 | 44 .50 | 44 .60 | 44 
INGye Os ccok (ek ere et es aes Altersccts .625| 44 .625] 44 INOMORe lsc cls ses 47 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
INO pel O 55. 2 apace o> artes 48-525] 44 |.45-.63 | 44 |.40-.63 | 44 IN OMG E ecete tit olterels .50 | 48 |.45-.50 | 44 |.45-.50 | 44 
Noval ti... ercbaleiocs otets s tie welt eters. cil “atone « 45 | 44 .45 | 44 INO Sec acne ook sleet. 40 | 48 ; 48 ‘ 48 
TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING 
Norr.—Each number is a sample; see explanation on page 10. 
1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Industry —_— Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per|} per |per|] per |per Occupation per j|per} per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk hour |wk.| hour | wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Carders, male— 
Corton YARN INOS eke ae a aenenae .802| 55 3848] 42 .395] 55 
AND CLOTH IN WAL SRAE OAs ab 5 Ge aes Coed moe .o2 | 27 .35 | 50 
INOse Siac che stays ole cate» .34 | 27 355| 37 .39 | 56 
Pickers, male— IN Gr 4a ce Se <5 dict » .325| 47 .845| 50 .374| 50 
INOamED oc ct. cloteis cis 0.8 .ol | 55 .325| 50 .358} 50 
ING Meech tee oa eee ered es ee .3886| 43 .477| 60 INQRaE OMEN. Neto otal cto « Lie 0 afo.atete-s | ates .315} 50 .847| 50 
INOS VP 4ee Ae te ce Gel ene earn ee .305} 33 .835| 62 INGE Letrecle dale ols sisls « .318| 55 .33 | 50 .37 | 50 
INO omEG Sa ene cohvertets | nsohe seas al oases sat be vats .42 | 50 UNOGER Stee dite slo scale oles sleatetes | tae .a07| 50 .86 | 55 
NOSES Ske cate tates |e ee ws ole «0% .24 | 55 .26 | 50 INO Oe dele cote + leate © .327| 55 .33 | 50 .36 | 50 
INOMEOM es ce ces cathees alice os easy |b ae 200) |OOMNMeINOsBLOL, oct, duis sts. sie « .26 | 55 .324| 50 .383| 50 
INOS 6 Gas dpc Ghee! acs Sens) Ieee .268) 50 .294) 50 INOS dh ees Se eee 24-.29 | 50 .34 | 50 .34*| 50 
IO “Whetea geo IAS. © CRN es RSI .315) 50 .315} 49 INOMBUD Sarcicle dale ol cic « x 50 .375| 48 .413} 50 
IN Oem Oe decree cree | eee aba oil ases & .35 | 48 SOOO eS OM MNOULO cute sles slelas's « [je « of 6 0's [ences .39 | 44 .44 | 60 
IN GRECO Bee crip nasrene ts 315} 50 |.382-.34 | 50 .384b| 50 INOsRIA CS ct cols 'aciets « .36 | 50 .o7 | 42 .423} 60 
IN OamL OR meee seers pees toes|| "a0 sty tons si ‘ovate’ .36 | 48 .407| 50 INGseL BS. uch deve s cislers « .84 | 49% .34 | 48 .36 | 48 
INCOME ter tip ce ete Oh ies eafie.s.ct .42 | 45 .43 | 52 NOM Gb acrt. aateoleiare’s « .36 | 50 .368] 36 .405} 55 
IN Ocgl 2 re ee tte .37 | 50 .395] 58 .42 | 54 Gs Teas Saar .30 | 55 255) 53 .30 |21- 
INOSBLO Neem ares 3 oeeide ws hee cate | aers .424| 36 .527| 60 59 
INOSEL AY eke s rores .36 | 494 .38 | 48 .88 | 48 IN Onel Saree iieiaisie ails siclsis «ccf ices .355} 614 .375| 55 
Nolo teers S00 .31 | 60 .263] 48 PO LOSE MENG tL ON ro ctss. esis] “s atsie cecailisiniee .382 | 50 .294| 50 
INOS Green ccs ere lies Meveiete le: 'scaus's .o2 | 50 .367| 50 INGOs PAD ceocdoneesioen orc Siriwiwi| sisters .297| 55 .353] 55 
INGOT ee a eeiee cscieeileroie sie.sis's inns. « .32 | 55 FOUMIBOOUI MENG wes liners oc ic'e eo. «}]'« 6'6 sreieine'lezacaie .36 a .86-.400 ei 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
























































1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Industry — | S| A Industry |] ] 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs; and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Corron YARN Warpers, female— 
AND CiotH—Cont. NOR W beet Si i528 coerce ae ee .468) 45 .497| 57 
INiOw 1227, see 529 IRD .325| 34 358) 50 
Slubbers, male and INO} Shee see Ae eee ee ce .318] 27 .385 | 50 
female— IN One A ord We ee .27-.39 | 55 |.31-.34 | 50 |.34-.37 | 50 
OE eee Ws PeeRl| 5.2 tema ea [aera Siuines Sor S515 SEIN Ose ete eters] eee cee eee 36 | 50 |- 38 | 55 
NOW 2) ee Re cc ce Reveeal haath 346] 50 Sor FOO OPN OT 6 et Eee Soe, | nee aires, 285] 42 285} 42 
NOR AS Re ees 38 | 55 364] 50 40 || 2500 ee One. een ae eee 30 | 55 248] 50 304} 50 
NOe 40 Bagh Bases (tore eid 317| 48 SIT BAS Nios Ct et Be she ne 25-.28 | 50 31 | 50 316] 50 
INGES Ose asco S| oe ae 305] 42 350 AO SEN Ose OM: Poet oe, Meee ener oe | anes 315} 48 355}. 50 
INO EO Ge aoc. | onc ebeeaee ea 53 all AVE 5 P50 MeN ONLO Le tree chown, 35 | 50 303} 41 377] 55 
NOR 7 oe ee ee ee Pmae .40 | 50 ATS Oba Now Lead ee ae .37 | 50 .33 | 49 .835| 61 
NOM: Suc. seen een 3843} 55 3846} 50 OSL SOON PING IZ et eb ee, .273| 55 |.24-.40 | 25-|.24-.40 | 40- 
INO88 9... Peete 0 Weta | ccucee Mate a Shon 34 | 50 .38276| 50 43 54 
Noe LORE 2: Bat arr een oer 34 | 50 35d] 50 
Oy fe ll Re a as eS a S20 326) 50 ||Spoolers, female— 
Nowl2. 4 Sa en. 27 | 50 315) 48 3551.50) |e Now ine eae eee 245) 55 |.31-.38 | 45 |.35-.40 | 57 
Now 3): foe aaee: 31 | 55 326} 49 SOMSD4Ag INOS 2a. heen Bz eae 33 | olf 338] 54 
Nowlds 0 ao. asin slits Brees enn 32 | 50 B26 250M NOs Von ee eer eee 28 | 38 1251950 326} 50 
INO: 4 Sn Bee eae ee ee .3805| 27 35 | 50 
ING. Soak Seer ea .28 | 55 293} 50 -022| 50 
Speeders, male and INOS VOM E eer ere. .17-.22 | 55 |.24—.28 | 50 |.26-.31 | 50 
female— INGEN] CHeeee Ls Berra Skeeter .255| 50 .28 | 50 
“OE Gab PO 2 Ae Uae, ARR [Ie 325] 36 308| SLU NO O25. Seen cee 245] 55 26 | 50 305} 50 
NG) 2. ste yatancks wal eee aa 315} 48 S62) 48a PRN GeO e's Poem ere Rehm. eye 26 | 42 28 | 42 
Now:3). 25: Fe irc eae 34 | 42 357| A2e Se Nor10) se See Eee | eee alee 307| 50 307] 55 
Nok 4). ea eee. 334] 55 354] 50 BOR S508 NOt ear eee 2150 276) 50 276*| 50 
Oy ROR aR Oe a AE AIP AB oh, oc SIAM come © 61S Im I id IN Ome 2 eeu Oe tine 255) 50 308] 50 308*| 50 
Now Ge: oh eee ee. 29 | 55 336] 50 Stat DOT eNOMl So. sa ee ee 29 | 50 305| 48 34 | 50 
NOMS TRS 4, 2e 2 eet) 5. ee alee 37 | 50 SOOO LINO s WA ceca eee tee 23—.34 | 50 312} 36- 375) 50 
Now 8.. 03. oe ae |. sees eer 366] 50 33d} 50 4] 
Nios 9a Fee ae seta | is, ore eee en eee 29 | 50 295] 50 INO bic: seen 37 | 50 406} 42 414] 60 
Nom 1OGR A785 5. Ser 31 | 50 315} 48 Boon oul. NOs T6=s) Ie omen e 1S 56 27 | 30- 29 | 12- 
No. (ls Sie. b.4--.| eee ae 303] 48 325} 48 43 54 
IN OLD Hove. cokes etre 273| 65 20 | 50 De - INO srl (2: cea ae he eet eee 327] 50 323] 50 
4 
IN@M13 eee Gees hic veal 313) 524 32 | 55 ||\Loomfizers, male— 
INO S14 Ue ct ae aos)| ase Reroa ees 232) 55 278) Bomlee NOs ls eee eee 52555 .544| 50 576| 57 
INOSO 2a 0 ae Ree 515) 27 OOM oe 605} 50 
Noe 3:2 555 See eae 515} 40 567 1°50 62 | 50 
Spinners, male- - NOx a etn ten ca [nee nthe 414] 50 .456| 50 
Nosti..% Sea ae. oe eee eee .28 | 50 “2952508 NOlerOls te eee eee .48-.50-| 55 .465} 50 O11 50 
Now 25.5.2. 22h ck eed ain Slime Po0—eeo|) 004|- 30-37. |88—s"Nore'Gr:: 2 ee eee, 48 | 55 |.49-.52 | 50 |.53-.58 | 50 
AST FN Otee'7 5.2 ce Meee ern Il ete Sereda .436] 48 474| 48 
Now: Sits. epee 41 | 55 272} 50 393|':508||4 = NOmOer een ee er eee 40 | 55 .47 | 50 535} 50 
Nosed. "2, peste. 30 | 55 278| 50 300 50g" @NoweOi cee ee ee 48 | 50 51 | 50 516} 50 
INOo Boece ce eee eee 33 | 50 BP il Meell Po NOw Ie. 5 oh ee 535} 50 57 | 48 624} 50 
INGee Get. sree tee ot cae eae eee 325] 48 O00] 4.8) ae INO. il Speer eRe HAS Bi) .56 | 50 .616} 50 
ING eel ence eee .34 | 50 .528] 50 “§850| 0pl4 Nem 2ene: ae a oe .50 | 50 49 | 46 |.47-.53 | 55- 
INOS SO Sr. ine eee [nee ees 5A) |G) .336| 50 62 
No: 9 oe ae eee 36 | 48 BO eae SINGS ones | eee 49 | 55 436| 48- 512} 55- 
Se yea | Pperment ener nse mart ae 45 | 48 45d] 48 60 61 
ao CBee, eee, SOR, Oo: Ae .45 | 50 .55 | 50 
INO 15. ees oy eee .438-.50 | 523|.40-.55 | 54 |.40-.59 | 54 
Spinners, female— ' 
ORL, eee eee 27 | 55 |.32-.34 | 45 |.37-.39 | 57 ||Slashers, male— 
No. 728... £ ae. Be OL Lim oomcoom ol e0=. 42" | SOG NO. tte. coke ee |e ee B27 oO 57 | 55 
INO F8SE sien a4 Zou er" | 20= org 00 |\.20—.00, | SOM INO. 2s). eek ae 48 | 33 56 | 50 57 | 50 
INTO nae rere Nea eee .285| 27 7915) OOK. NOs spe one nan eee 48 | 55 45m BO 49 | 55 
NO! 95. ihn ote ee 22-.24 | 55 PLUS OU MA 20—. 314 GOg| WNOn alate een ee ee 475) 55 523] 55 
INK ROPERS Reo d aaee 28") 5b 293] 50 O22] ROOM INO» O)nscae aoee eee 33 | 55 37 | dO 39 | 50 
INIOREK 7 <0 A ae geeeeer,| Caer ees .317| 42 Soa] sea INO. TOs cee samo emia 48 | 48 49 | 48 
INO On. oe. Serene. In sees .83 | 50 BO" OGY © INOM ILE eee ye Gye oe eae 407| 55 502} 55 
INGO Ak ae eee. 245] 55 .27 | 50 BOM SOO) INO s8 fs B.cr et ie ee ae 5150 51b} 50 
INGO 10 ok ee eee 22-.27 | 60 |.26=.38 | 50 | .26-.38b] 50 || No. 9.............. 35-.45 | 523! .33-.42 | 54 |.37-.58 | 54 
Now. tec. 22 | 50 |.255-.28) 50 2090) "OOM laa NOs 0 tener eee 443! 55 375} 55 44 | 55- 
INGal2 os eee. 30 | 50 .315| 48 .855| 50 71 
NoOwW13oc.chcee chee: 24 | 492 .29 | 48 229) | 48 tl SeNOs stl yee ee Renee) oo ee eee Soe 40 | 50 42 | 50 
WNOO4 cae eee eee. 37 | 50 .88 | 42 AZT 1008 a eIN Onelia oer ey ame nna 45 | 50 477| 48 515} 50 
INOW Dc acee ie 28 | 50 .358] 36 407| 2507) se NOseto. <7: ereeee renee es ene 447| 50 525] 60 
NOSSEG) 3. oe eee ees veka | eee .29 | 45 Yel AB 
NOSE peer 21 | 55 .27 | 48 32 | 53 ||Drawers-in, female— 
INTOELS | kOe, | eee ee 30 | 50 31D) 2500S Nowe Aeee eee || eee emt 348] 36 383} 50 
INOPRD cs. ok. See a ee | oe ee fees 328} 50 328") (OOU NOs ee eee eee 32 | 40 28 | 50 33 | 50 
INO 20)... Wor ee tee, || oo bpm 6 | ee 328] 34 Bi) eset lb oa ON Ge onk nop Ase ae Bae 195) 55 278! 50 306] 50 
ING S21 5, eee opens = eee | eee: PeyA| lit 256) FO00l| NOL as etree eee 28 | 55 293) 50 322) 50 
INOM22'::.8 Sie Pees: |" memes eee 288] 54 290) 2033|> gNGaOs 7 tye herr. c eee eel ee 26 | 50 33 | 50 
INOP 23... boone 32 | 50 30 | 30- 300/303 INGO 2s) eee 28 | 55 32 | 50 35 | 50 
40 AQUI NOs a2 5 ererer er. 30 | 50 315) 48 355} 50 
INOL24.. ... see eee TALE ocsccuc ie Prt 286| 44 ST 244 TS NOS ee eee ee 41 | 50 395} 40 446] 25 

















* Male. (b) Plus bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


Corron YARN 
AND CiotH—Conc. 


Twisters, female— 


See ee ee 


No. 





Cees 


RRS <a tie 


INO. 


ce ee reece sees 
ren ee ee 


Ce ee es 


(b) Plus bonus. 





Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1929 1939 
Wages | Hrs} Wages 
per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
Sores See AER ls 30-.36 
hee aalok. 46 285 
Des Sos. eee 293 
RAS « .278 
ae ee ee 38 
pies Aad 2 ee 276 
AA Sc] ee W207) 
.28 | 50 30 
.24 | 50 .315 
.387 | 50 |.36-.44 
26 | 50 313 
Se Sts ee ; so2 
ones aeh ANE « 35 
265) 55 GPR 
ees 5 <i ARE © 258 
Bee A, oe eae R20 
.84-.48 | 524) .382-.53 
chs aS Dees 305 
Ad, SESS NS Si 
BEE |e 435 
.423| 42 | .35-.57 
SER | as 89 
.44-.48 | 55 41 
et RE, ACA. 24 
<5 date SESS. 39 
aCe. See eee 84-42 
ee Ob 3 389 
295) 55 394 
.325| 55 34 
.383-.36 | 50 435 
.373} 50 44 
5 ee |) 46 
Boe at: = oe ae .376 
.387 | 50 44 
ee eae .383 
ee ee .28-.53 
.31 | 55 .396 
.327| 55 OM 
$523 P27 .385 
.423| 42 | .52-.57 
81 | 55 389 
.44—.48 | 55 41 
Ree o one leoee 36 
295) 55 .394 
.33-.36 | 50 .433 
373} 50 48 
.30 | 50 44 
Sie, a eel ee ee 5oL2 
.37 | 50 38 
eSlit|| Oo 34 
Ae a6 eA Re oe Al 
a eee 283 
Ob SR SD IOS OD .26 
oe ae Bese 255 
.255| 55 238 
BP of, Si Svcboys 23 
pena. S1 SS... .266 
382 | 50 285 
.37 | 50 363 
.22 | 493] .26-.32 
.25-.35 | 50 |.29-.31 
ist BRE |e .30 
.3834| 522] .27-.33 
eae aheot l svohnes 28 
20 | 55 .20 
et Soe Looe 293 
Pe Pe. aA. .26 
+ ty See ae tee ae 29 


t Male and female. 








.36-. 


Industry 
and 
Occupation 


Cloth inspectors, 
female— 


i oc eres 


oO. 


Finishers, female— 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


Firemen— 











Yardmen and 
labourers— 
































1929 1939 
Wages | Hrs} Wages 
per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
cee ree 255 
aps ee 224), 05 265 
bh ea cles, 233 
Assis erate oe 
Sie Seanes eee 26 
aspire 226 
Pe ea wee Bn 
BR orbs ee 20 
.25 | 50 285 
oot katt tte .28 
.20 | 55 20 
A eee. i208 
.845| 27 365 
.433] 41 |.30-.37 
pee, shee * lind 33 soo 
$2391 00 30 
same ee A ae 345 
130 7|150 34 
ETA stay Y 4 lad 35 
.380 | 50 85 
.40 | 50 368 
ae (Ae AD aN 0) 
.40-.42 | 524) .29-.44 
AD AAA 1 Reb Oh .80-.36 
a ee 305 
.335| 31 |.28-.34 
sf ae hac, ae .30 
245] 55 29 
.30)| 50 36 
Pees Ae Se. a 20 
fete Srey : “220 
Cas tie 2 .297 
20-.48 | 523) .21-.35 
48 | 55 44 
.42 | 84 45 
sold alae 34 
2 oe mele ae. ae 40 
.363| 60 45 
Ws GAGS. Se heed ee 43-.48 
.175} 91 30 
255] 55 .386 
.365| 823 425 
Aes mich af 38 
es 2 .-! 44 
.40 | 84 416 
.47 | 70 |.40-.62 
aid Pareto. aS 45 
PeeE hoe eA a 34 
es Me ae se 
nies Ate th | ie Bee .29 
Bites SOR AE | i, Bol 
RR nds OY ea end .336 
35 35 
.40 | 50 | .36-.42 
So ee ie 334 
.of | 50 38 
.315| 55 805 
sah SAAT .38 

















Hrs 
per 
wk. 











.33-. 








35-. 
305" 





A 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 













1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Industry | | Industry ———_— | | —_—__—_ 
and | Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per|] per j{per} per | per Occupation per |per/| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 


Wootten YARN 








AND CLOTH Spinners, mule, wool- 
Drawers, worsted, len, male— 
female— 1 
(5 aie ey S| Es | Be, 24 
INO Smaak esas .225| 50 .29 
INGSRkO 8 heer aiatehore'd a nictorerateral hiserte 24 
INO 8 iho ake Mele sfettetere | ns okeverorsellioerese 23 
Boyt hs Whe Ie eae es | ne ne | | 232 
Nowe64 i FR Be .20 | 50 27 
Da ay Rt ca PUR i Fes 33 
Noue8 asi ck Serena sto aehinl aeeees 26 
INGO ae cles oe cereeine a lneeee 302 
INGG1O%) 1. Air ceereersl. cadena calli news 28-.31 
ING MULES... coccinea Seem 25 
INGO DER Ae weeks arse ceo eee cee 33 
INORES tee dec oetecene .28 | 50 23 
Nosla®: occa dase .273| 494 315 
INOS Le caitoot an are cate afte 265 
Carders, woollen, 
male— 
NOS* 1.5.4: tome: .24 | 55 28 
NOS! soci: Uae eaters .18-.28 | 65 |.27-.31 
INO S08 saree dete ole etree baie oho teaeere | eae 
Nord. ©. didte steiner Lose eee .20-.25 
NORE 55 Sie as See oe ae cco eee .28 
INOS (Okra ci colette sate tater e | tees tou 
INGORE TA. tet ole a see wa loeieieed | eae 25 
INGAAS ahs eect .28 | 50 .30 
INGEOO Se a ncastes cart .84 | 50 -o2 
INosslO sai crencctectar .275| 50 .30 
NostL As. ie dette ss batons ace 102 
NoOS12 4h. ete tet .36 DU fs Spinners, ring, woollen, 
IN ORNS Seis: gett ole eieras 83-.39 | 454] .41-.47 i male— 
NORA IS... Seeicte Soo. c| eects Sa eee .30 SPONGE, . cose tee che eto p ele be de atten .36-.46 | 48 |.40-.50 | 48 
INGIELD: 6. ats Gt Boao is ts Stee Al lee .30 | 50 Sor B5nh  NOS2T. 5. ce tee cea 32t| 50 .85T| 48 .o7f| 54 
INOS UGE ite necich re cere 40 | 44 .40 | 443 45° | 60) We NOWS). cack Seectaeeters 333} 50 .30 | 50 34 | 50 
ING DRT eres wes 30-.34 | 50 .378| 42 395) 574 2 Now t.°. de eons. 25 | 50 .25T| 50 2757| 50 
INOWHS. Sebi cicckoe ede epee einen .296| 54 QOGH S47 NOMb hit Pie ce sie 40 | 60 .32 | 50 375 | 50 
NigelO: 3c Re Ge asenaall aan .ol | 50 3h By! 
NAPEZO: ck See cel c ieontanealeies 334] 45- 366] 634) Z’wisters and reelers, 
54 emale— 
NOs ahaa. ten ae Bee creates, anes .30 | 54 35 | 55 (Oa) ANA SOE cro cied ie Asetao | ee 23 | 45 23 | 50 
INN 22 relbercckeerae 401-50) 1226-1360 2500 80-35. | 50) Now 2s5. sects daria ice tareeton | eee 22 | 494 Pal ea 
INO¢238:: Bepcascte rae .29-.32 | 50 .82 | 54 24] SAO NO SSS kos dashes eee al coats eetoa ara 31 | 48 365] 41 
IN OA D4 Bictna Fue ovaretee .80 | 524 .82 | 54 ESAS B Ac NOs A Pe cates vie Meine |e eete tea are 25 | 50 25 | 50 
INOW25. 3.5. He 33-.40 | 50 |.32—-.36 | 50-|.35-.40 | 5041 Now 5...........0 0} ceeecce|enee .27 | 48 28 | 54 
54 BATH aN Om Gls, ee ate Saal ecco eee .35 | 48 .388 | 50 
Wod26 22.24 eae 30 | 55 33 | 54 SOR BATH NO ee od race de ate stotatote [lee atermcletallisteets .25 | 50 |.382-.35 | 42- 
NOM 2 7 2c he Mee ote mec ciety teehee 32-.37 | 40-].38-.42 | 59- 49 
44 73 NOM. eee aterete .29 | 50 .28 | 50 |.29-.31 | 54- 
NOs eo SOR Rater Metal bivan ara hander: .465| 45 .52 | 56 57 
NOR2Z9. Sa Be tien .36 | 50 .36 | 48 2300] 48) Now Ole, soar aie) eyelsialietarelo stevelall stator .23 | 54 .23 | 54 
No. 10 eeeeeeee e@eor+eeoe eeoeooaoeneave eevee 
Spinners, worsted, 
female— 
No. 1 24 | 48 
No. 25 | 50 
No. 276} 52 
No. 24 | 524 
No. 25 | 33- 
41 
Wore Gti iss cectreier aie aretee cic tal crete .32*| 54 
INOW far okra eit lls sletass etc tees .23 | 54 
INOPahOs Soe Stoke Sete wil ac caetacccecell eet .232| 45 
Note O: Fens dates. 20 | 50 |.28-.32 a 
NoplO: Seah See xheataters aie edecereerthioeee 32 | 50 
IN OPM ssc See ets | sree lorevee ll averse 26 | 48 
ING HNL 229) Serer te Moers Versa Se oll Aloe 27 | 48 
INO 813 Re Ae okt .385 | 50 30*| 54 
INOS ARE ee een .20 | 50 23 | 54 
INOS Pick Sa ce Seles ls ook See eee 25 | 50 
INORG. ae Gad oh Ree alll. 33 | 38 
IN OUG ete aoe le recalls ee ood tele 45*| 48 
INGMUS cot ROE oe etl las ae eset lliedeiee aya) Bye 
Nomlo etry. cieatweae chases saeeHeeee 415) 365 


* Male. { Female. (b) Plus bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and 


Occupation 


WooLtteEN YARN 
AND CiLotH—Cont. 


Winders female— 
one. 


(b) Plus bonus. 


























1939 4 
Industry i 
and | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ 
\Weavers, worsted, 
female— 
INOS 1.02622 deena Ge 48 | 48 645 
INTO oi ase COCO EE .42 | 40 .40 
INIOSRS . JOSepe au Hous CRI Cae eee .023| 54 .366 
IN| Qos: RR Neris 6 apes Refers eC eters .80-.388 | 50 |.30-.46 
Weavers, woollen, 
male— 
INOMIRIES cs caiscOhe tide 2iH 2804 40: |. cbse eee: 
NOM Ra cos oP Bia ae cece cab ebrns .36 | 48 34 
INOS MOPRreGd sabe c Soll. se cctecmileblec .21-.33 | 55 |.22-.29 
IN) Sa: eee eee ro rae .27 | 493 an 
PNM Lak eet ocinceies lesnccehieniliemtess .21 | 60 .80 
INO. Oe cera arto. c orsiete = [icc ets Cleans .43 | 48 465 
OE ORs irae oBhia eM etevessishevsie:l atoreos .33 | 50 ba 
INOS EM a sncneeh. eS .30-.34 | 54 |.80-.37b 
SINT MMEE Sige ssn cibieleire soe .42 | 40 40 
INOS, (0). 38k. tok ties .405| 48 425 
NOM LO cen caritie serie: .82-.43 | 50 |.38-.55 
BNiow Lit 508 B be A .80 | 54 885 
INI) OO SO ed 35- .507| 42 495 
ING) AS: SE, aCe .475) 47 595 
16) A ae © ea .37 | 50 .086 
Noe HEP icc RR SRT ss ce SH ere .330| 50 84 
INOS GE oc csd sS8.05: 0 .83-.40 |45- |.47-.48 
48. 
DSO RIM. «xc, c.csdc BE wot bal ew, Slope iete elese.s .385| 54 405 
INO MEL Soe. isc RAMEE: olor clell ona.s-aveter Pal oterdee .42 | 48 53 
BGO SON cor csetrctteo atolel| orate feces) driers .30 | 54 Bad 
BNW Oana cd ithe ets slat iaievotteve emis .30 | 54 .33 
Weavers, woollen, 
female— 
TNO, e ee ee .20 | 45 .20 
NG. = Cees SS 5. | aed fe Sp .20 | 493 205 
INO Me MOB ciarsies tio Bite woke .18-.26 | 45 20 
TN), 7 ers. er a ae: .22-.27 | 55 |.20-.29 
INOS Moi act hee ee .24 | 4941 .24-.26 
IN.) Gee eater) BSc aes ae 21} 56 ai 
INOS EME os ctsvesssdebve & te .48 | 48 545, 
INOS Shy acest eho thee .20-.32 | 50 |.26-.40b 
INKS), SCR eee .42 | 40 .40 
BN Otc oc io: Mato ail fever d reredienns =| ro nee .285| 39 42 
INIGH BL Jee Aaa eee .312| 48 .328 
18a. Ae eee oe 26-.36 | 50 |.28-.51 
Tait. eee oS 5 8 et I Oe 235} 54 83 
INO gaan. s fleas .25 | 44 By 
BNIGMRLS RE So Rovere 6 fs,s[ierace apobhows logte « .255| 38 41 
INOS EGe oR. 5 Ss 518s Poin oom 416 
INOS ESE aiscccd-s etek .28 | 234 533 
PLD a ct cB: si ceetl ie citenaredetaer io eee 245) 54 255 
ENO MON ac octicltecore bellies aero piemtt bhs.c .23 | 40 245 
ING. Oo ee Ae oe) ee 5 an Ae Se .23 | 54 20 
NOM Dice sarshonieire + .35 | 50 376 
INOS OSS aioce Ae cal ahi. Le ee .835| 50 34 
ING)... See eS .18-.36 | 50 |.26-.44 
INION 25) cca wide .30-.36 . .36-.40 
INCL BO A EE, Se EA .323| 54 .366 
ING), 9-7 rae et Set |r 5 | oe .88 | 45 45 
TNO N, 2Sk. os bw ee Ol RE SS Saye .23 | 54 Oa 
ING, 20 ee ae eel ioe 4 Siete .23 | 54 243 
ING), oN eres SEA | Ie A sae | ee 292} 45 425 
DOR Bs oserceeeese Bie oles SMa ote ocovsll Opens .25 |. 50 oy) 
Loom-fizers, male— 
INK Oy a he rT ae .25 | 45 525 
INGO 9 Se ees aioe .85 | 48 a8 15) 
INOS ABE wis o:so-s.ciaee aie ote .87-.58 | 494] .39-.58 
IN|@. CURE aoe .455) 48 AT 
ING 0 ae Ce .47b| 50 .47b 
DNOMBIOS Ss .ocict ohttis oe ctelli sealers soul] omeiane 634 | 54 .875b 
IN|), // Soe et Sa .62 | 48 546 
IN (GL, 2 (eee HAL .60 | 50 : 
ING), ae eat on Ors | eo cera noes .34 | 54 42 
INTO) pene Gao eS | Merreniocicl on. .380 | 44 2 
INO} Hee 5 OE... Pal th .60 | 473 
NOR EE ao corded .60 | 52 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and © 
Occupation 


WooLLEN YARN 
AND CiLtotH—Conc. 


Loom fixers, male — 
Conc. 


Burlers and menders, 
emale— 


No. 


exe We Broo CHUON ss whe 


ere. 4 0 we «018/16 @: ie ile 


(b) Plus bonus. 


per 


1940 


Wages 
per 
hour 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


09. 109 (6 6 OW W/o, OMS DS a) 6. aS eee be arte 


Shee 5 0:.619, 0 © © © 9) weil) 4 6:0) 60,19 0 eile sels 


1929 1939 
Wages | Hrs|} Wages | Hrs 

per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk. 

$ $ 

40 

.40 | 50 .40 

.515) 523 48 

.50-.58 | 50 |.46-.49 

425 43 

44 

59 

Ric 

.20 

.185| 55 22 

aly 

2 

24—.43 

Ol 

.18 | 50 B23 

.20-.22 | 50 Hi 

£25 

.20-.33 | 50 |.24-.35 

NSW chery Ohare 245 

29-.33 | 44 foo 

.25-.314 

P23 

4; eee eee 23 

25 

.84 | 523) .25-.30 

3235 

28 

noon. 

fon 

25 

25 

.22 | 55 Hf 

O24 09 33 

102 

eats) 296 

.380 | 50 |.34-.38 

80 

30-.33] 50 AM 

31 

34-.37 

.33 | 50 |.30-.34 

.30 | 524 00 

.365| 50 35 

Po2nmoO Oo 

.30-.40 

.38-.50 

.296 

36 

.30 

.30 | 55 |.30-.35 

.25-.50 | 55 120, 

32-.42 

bag 

Deo) 23 

.3d | 50 .40b 

.25 | 50 30 

ae 

.36 | 50 Bie 

.30 | 50 |.40-.48 

.30 


cee e mere eee seeleresr eso elooes 


io= 
.23-. 


.25-. 


.38-. 


.30-. 




















Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


ee oe ee ey 


Kwnittep Goons, 
INcLuDING Hosirry 


Carders, woollen, 
male— 


Spinners, worsted, 
female— 


Spinners, woollen, 
mule, male— 


wie cis 0) @,@ ef 6 0 ejele || ©. 0-0 We 4ne) «eve 


1929 1939 1940 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per | per per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. 

$ $ $ 

.40-.45 | 44 .40 | 42 .45 | 45 
.28-.32 | 50 |.33-.35 at 38-.43 | 57 
.31 | 40 .82 | 54 
.30 | 54 .380 | 55 
.o0 | 50 .32 | 50- .382 | 50- 
54 54 
.40 | 524].32-.40 | 50 |.30-.47 | 54 
30-.50 | 50 |.380-.48 | 50 |.35-.53 | 50 
.30 | 55 296| 54 .325| 54 
.380 | 54 .383 | 54 
.375| 49 -41 | 54 
.34 | 45 .30 | 56 
.35 | 66 sey SS .385 | 50 
.85 | 55 .37 | 49 .387 | 60 
.35 | 80 .40 | 493 .40 | 55 
.825| 55 .36 | 54 .45 | 58 
.27 | 60 30) | 57 .32 | 60 
.40 | 62 .41 | 60 
32 | 54 .385 | 54 
.50 | 50 |.41-.45 | 56 |.43-.47 | 56 
Seed er te .30 | 56 .43 | 48 
.48 | 50 40 | 56 .368] 50 
.395| 57 .395| 57 .415| 57 
.37-.50 | 65 |.33-.42 | 72 |.35-.42 | 72 
.42 | 50 .45 | 56 .50 | 56 
.395| 72 .455| 72 
.40 | 72 49 | 56 
274 sao .27 | 55 .27 | 55 
.315| 493 .85 | 45 |.35-.40 | 45 
$332 |"o2 .20 | 52 .20 | 52 
.25 | 48 .25 | 48 .278} 48 
225] 55 .26 | 48 .28 | 48 
027-00 .29 | 48 .30 | 55- 
60 
.36 | 50 .35 | 50 .385 | 50 
10D, 45 .36 | 50 413] 52 
.40 | 50 .388 | 50 40 | 55 
iD 55 .297| 54 .297| 54 
.30:| 00 a2 145 .32 | 59 
.87 | 44 .364| 44 .386| 44 
.335| 54 .35 | 54 
.39 | 50 .38 | 50 
.30 | 54 .380 | 59 
.30 | 50 .24 | 48 .24 | 55 
.273| 494 132) p36 .325] 46 
.294| 44 .284| 44 
.23 | 54 .23 | 54 
.45 | 55 Pod ral ROOD ad 
.375| 494].35-.40 | 45 |.35-.40 | 45 
.385 | 40 Se Re 
.386 | 55 |.25-.34 | 48 |.28-.39 | 48 
.20-.30 | 55 .24 | 48 .26 | 48 
.45 | 50 .382 | 48 .32 | 55-- 
60 
.38 | 50 .37 | 50 .41 | 50 
22-.30 | 50 .365| 32 700 100 
.40 | 50 .88 | 50 .40 | 55 
a8 .855| 45 .375| 45 
P2outT DO .297| 54 .297| 54 
435) 44 465) 44 
.39 | 50 .40 | 50 


1929 1939 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
Kwnittep Goons, 
IncLtupInG Hosiery 
—Cont. 
Winders, female— 
On miee | FRE |. Ae .23 | 493 ii 
OED Po. ce HRS .20-.30 | 55 .29 
NON GS) cack I ae Sale conde DES .26 
IN GRE Re nck Re ao RAl oo: AS a ee 24 
INO MES 38S dee: 18-.28 | 55 | .22-.25 
Nok @6.24 522 2% 375 15, |) 55 ioc 
NON eres Boos dee 3 .29 | 55 .30 
INGHOS Saris sd Brel nis te ob Bo wou 
UC kU ees > Oe ee ee Ar er 267 
INOF LO Pe ck Wg oe 25-.38 | 50 |.32-.38 
IN OMEL hss ae ae .383 | 44 a5 
1 ee PJ Meee oe eS .33 | 50 273 
NOY TSLROe ie ee im) 45 25 
IN ONES Oe FRO ne Ls has xe 
IN OSES os) cc ee ASB: .325| 493 sol 
IN ON TG. 8s ok My do Balots che BR) Le 5783 
0 oi ene ah ae es ol woa2 
IN OMES:... 4. 2 Bh os B .386 | 493 pol 
IN ow EO. Bie bt 4.25 .285| 44 nae 
INGE FO Ps SR Be Slits odevatbes, 26 
INOM 2H oc Be $e Relies cee 26 
INGE 22). Be: cp Sie aoe .28 | 50 29 
INOS 2S, Saas e Uhs AAP .23 | 493 26 
105 7 il deme a vee te a Pe ad .25 
INOS 2524 ae Ae ho: .19 | 523 a4 
INOS ZO A% =. ee odie deh ile de. 25 
1S Coan Pech CES AE oe .24 | 50 265 
Roe 4 i en ic, an .33 | 50 |.26-.31 
INO Lo ee wits Ramae Falh tka zelees.d adi 
INOSSOL 5s JaM LEE .27 | 494 24 
INOS SAR: eck Bae te 27-.34 | 44 285 
INOS 2 tebe’ odes: .28 | 45 aod 
INOS Reed seaae deals cas eels 2 34 
NOW SSM rat Shader cls hea dace lahhe. 354 
Knitters, garment, 
male— 
NONI Le cs doe dB) 45 | 493 45 
INOS Sa fens fost a es 225|55 25 
IN GAS Bloc nae fae 85 | 52 .30 
ING SOA. Aes 1, OF 25-.45 | 55 29 
IGE Moue te: os Res SEP MERE 8 bs ol hd: 330 
INOS SOP URL: os .30 | 49 .326 
IN One 0. yd ee Se ok 29-.51 | 55 hs 
INOS Sys 4x24 tS 2 55 24 
Ike's 2 Re Bs ce ee 32-.44 | 50 |.32-.36 
Now 10; 7s. Fee a. ee .50 | 50 44 
INO. Wala, ce .3855| 50 |.32-.45 
INO TD: ore ate Reale rea tec: .35-.40 
INOS Sn otokeosass .50 | 494 .39 
JS on Cl ec ae .27 | 50 |.38-.48 
INosto. 2 ong. Mea ae 25-.48 | 50 oz 
INOS 16, .che se en ieee .48 | 55 45 
IN OeEe: tock eee ee .20-.42 | 494 85 
INGOs, 1S ere ate arte .68 | 44 157 
NOs 1G te eh oe .45-.54 | 464] .47-.56 
ING 2016 xin ee Sceali. nte Ohad « .31-.45 
N00, 77 Bee nies SpOGGIs Ore ER CIO PO eee 417 
Knitters, garment, 
Semale— 
Now ti .24 | 494) .21-.35 
INO 82s ee .19 | 55 .20 
No. 3 .20 | 52 18 
ING E48 eee .22 | 55 256 
IN Oss Oe Ae er AS AaB Mace ctor! Soeuet es 23h 
INGE GE e 2s te BR SI 165} 55 225 
INO} ae ee i.tae: 227 
INGE RC oe See BRM ARIA ce: 26 
IN O62 9's osc0 tab oe eee .82 | 494 27 


1940 
Hrs} Wages 
per} per 
wk.| hour 

$ 
45 | .20-.35 
55 21 
48 .30 
454 24 
48 25 
48 .33 
50 31 
50 £225 
50 .20 
45-| .30-.34 
50 
44 263 
50 297 
50 817 
36-| .25-.38 
45 
48 .29 
54 soo 
45 .396 
47 on 
50 .278 
463 381 
48 26 
48 .29 
48 26 
54 225 
523 24 
54 24 
50 pas 
50 | .26-.30 
50 30 
50 24 
44 315 
48 130 
343 384 
48 356 
45 45 
55 25 
52 .30 
48 .398 
48 .30 
46 328 
48 AOD 
48 26 
50 |.36-.40 
44 .463 
50 | .382-.45 
28-| .36-.44 
35 
48 45 
50 |.42-.52 
50 .50 
44 44 
50 33 
44 57 
463] .47-.56 
44 |.39-.50 
48 .020 
45 |.20-.40 
55 .20 
By 18 
48:7. 273 
on a2 
48 24 
45 .207 
45 26 
42 26 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING— Continued 


eee eee ee 
a aa—oasS—_<—“—“—“—“——(<((((— SEO OOomomoOoOOEOOOOOOOOooooeoeoeqoeqoq»«0»E020] OeooqoODOSom0mSomo eee” eeeme®— 























1929 1939 1940 
Industry 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ $ 
Knitters, garment, 
Semale—Conc. 
INOR 10: SF oe .22 | 50 20: | 45 25 
INGm ares .28 | 493] .25-.27 | 494) .25-.27 
NUOMMP Ctra oes AEP) ke. s east tl eebies .25 |27- 25 
48 
No. 13.. .837| 44 .80 | 44 815 
ISPe\ 5. Ragen Se 8, Se sl I | 32 | 44 aoe 
INORG ree eee ELSE oe 273) 44 is 
Knitters, hosiery, 
male— 
OO). 2 eet Sok ae ta a SD .80 | 45 we 
ONION on gacc se Ath. .385 | 52 PSO leo 80 
LOY PS ihe, oi tae aan Din eee (a .26 | 48 29 
INOW Tas 2 Pet) le .82 | 50 |.34-.54 | 494! 35-.60 
ENTOTEEO ee SANE, 5 OM ae, rO0 E00) Ri 
VOR (Ou eh eee. .380 | 49 .26 | 42 38 
INOS i)... ee na Ad, D2 OO Boa 
INOrnGe a eee 4, f: 82-1.10} 55 |.41-.82 | 49 | .37-.83 
Woy, Cm taal eR 2, See a Oe .487| 50 47 
NO RRU RET aE NRE AS AN tlhe: 67 | 55 58 
NOR INE eee RET 8 Wetie IRE 0 854} 50 392 
Neo: 12... ane ae .385 | 50 35 
INO} 13... d eee 3 5 ie .663} 54 597 
No: 14. 35-.40 | 50 .31 | 36 |.387-.42 
Not 155. 43—.72 | 45 | .38-.58 | 45 | .38-.67 
IES) ST Sa Nene Sea a De a a .636| 43 638 
No. 18... ae .42 | 55 46 
No. 19... TERS .50 | 50 50 
TN) 7a Deets gi Me A ie 366] 382 333 
IS 0) 2 i aly td 50 | 50 |.48-.71 | 48 | .48-.71 
No. 22.. .74 | 55 | .88-.59 aR .43-.57 
INO 23.2. Oe bs ae wo | 00 el 
INop 2455, .80 | 49 .3l | 45 sph 
Tehsil en | ae le .58-.78 of .63—.83 
ING COM ee des .30 | 50 .368] 50 40 
INO: 2a Beh ee .34 | 50 ioe 
INGE 28, Ses fees 42 | 493 .647| 47 647 
TRU SA) A Re .60 | 494 .875| 48 62 
EN OMTSORN OIE RE ee Heese eel ooirtc .625| 48 54 
ISO: 5:1 pee Se eed age rere Oo Fee .865| 45% 865 
INES V2 sonar ececans | Ee Oe a .29-.40 7 .33-.40 
Knitters, hosiery, 
Semale— 
IN cium lye ce hecho es | pares .18 | 45 pee 
No. 2 3205) 802 18 | 52 18 
ING > EN Sane 2 Lae io ae a eee .21-.24 | 40 #22 
INOS mere. t .22-.27 | 55 .305| 49 28 
INOS | cock Sa Rel Eee eel ie bee .22 | 48 sae 
NORGE Ne, FP]. be sane pees 422 e465 226 
INES 7~coqualll ae ee | (eae eee oe .27 | 48 26 
ICs CE rex Bomar, lable ie ae Rs ee (ae 805} 53 342 
No. 9... 323) 492] .18-.34 | 50 | .20-.39 
INGE Se etn eee heat Stet A 296) 40 24 
No. 11.. .275| 50 DRS eye 23 
INOn ts 27-.88 | 45 |.28-.32 | 45 | .25-.38 
INO 132. 30 | 50 Bonios 33 
IRSIo) Soy 1c a SN a .285| 44 80 | 50 25 
INOrnOee ten perks 2.0% 285) 52 .24 | 524 24 
INFOPEOEO ue Sh Pee 80 | 50 |.28-.35 . .26-.37 
INOW Ee 323} 494] .32-.35 | 48 | .32-.41 
JNO RSS -apscatee Subs AE ees RAE eared [Se ae .26 | 48 B20 
JIG) ye FS Le ts a ee ee ee 42 | 50 42 
INObe Oates beer sts oe 22 | 49 84 | 54 30 
NOE 21s. .30 | 50 31 | 50 85 
No. 22... ere 86 | 50 30 
ING: 23... 27 | 493 81 | 464 ‘34 
No. 24... Bh al es 255} 54 285 
INTO. GN j doree BE A ams | eee Eaters Bone | ge 818) 26 338 
No. 26.. 3845) 45 .83 | 48 417 
No. 27.. ASH Wa 25— 332 — 27-34 
Ini @g). SASSI fee, a ge (2 32 | 474 384 
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TABLE X._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 


and 


Occupation 


Knitrep Goops, 
INcLUDING Hosrmry 
—Cont. 


Fizers, male— 


ee ee ee PC ry 


2 cs PCC 


CC 


es Oe cs ceca 


es es ier cer 


ssee reser evens 


ee es ia 


see eeeeooreerees 


ce es i 


ec 


ee is ee rs ier er ery 


ee PO cs ac ed 


ee es i ary 


see sees sr ecces 


female— 


sere ere err erere 


eo es icra 


sete eee er ereee 


ee PC ee ce Pc 


Se ee 


es OC ec occ 


Sr Ce i i ee ec rs oc 2d 
Pee oem r ees oerelseeeanesortecos 
os CC rs ice ry 


cs PO cy 


oO ec occ er ry 
eg 
i re ce PO re) 
es ee ice ay 


er ee er ee ce heer er ey 


ee ee Cc PC aes 


ee ee ee ee ire erry 


Ce 


i 


ee 


es CC eC es i er ry 


i ee ec ir ery 


ee OC ic ace) 


Smee reer teense 


re OO cs PC cry 


ee ee 


1929 1939 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages 
per |per| per |per}] per 
our |wk.| hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ $ 
545] 55 545 
.38 | 48 38 
32-.50 | 55 |.382-.54 | 48 | .34-.58 
.65 | 524 .59 | 50 .59 
41-.75 | 494] .50-.80 
.64 | 50 58 
.70 | 493 .64 | 50 64 
.42 | 50 44 
.62 | 55 .70 | 48 75 
.455| 55 .48 | 54 Minye 
.388-.73 | 48 |.38-.77 
.40 | 54 40 
48-.72 | 55 | .59-.61 ie .57-.60 |48- 
.91 | 44 .55 | 50 .575| 50 
3825] 524 04 | 524 Soir 
.54 | 50 .59 | 50 63 
.62 | 50 62 
61-.81 | 494] .56-.71 | 494! .60-.76 
.70 | 494] .40-.69 oy .44-.68 
.78 | 45 .89 
.79 | 48 93 
.545| 55 645 
.60-.80 | 494 .85 | 48 85 
.42-.83 | 48 | .48-.92 
.70 | 494 .66 | 50 66 
60 
-16 | 55 .18 | 55 38 
.28 | 48 29 
18 | 49 .27 | 474 29 
16—.22 | 55 .20 | 48 22 
S| BR .30 
305145 .278| 45 30 
.28-.30 | 44 81 
284] 44 284 
285) 44 285 
.19 | 48 24 
.25 | 494 .26 
.20 | 54 £22 
.25 | 44 pr! 
29-.33 | 55 .39 | 40 47 
.24 | 50 .20 
.34 | 39 34 
.258) 50 .286 
.229] 50 .207 
.23 | 44 23 
.o1-.37 | 45 | .34-.42 
.31 | 464 £32 
BP WSO) 32 
.21 | 524 28 | 524 BR 
POomEOO 313] 48 1300 
48 26 
.380 | 494) .26-.35 | 48 | .31-.36 
48 34 
.386 | 48 38 
.85-.44 | 36-} .46-.52 
44 
.285] 50 .30 
.25 | 50 25 
.383 | 494 .825| 36 83 
.285| 44 285 
29 | 45 .82 | 48 30 
226] 494! .26-.35 ie .28-.41 
.83 | 46 3830 








Finishers and sewers, 
garment, female— 


|] | | | —————___| ———. 


1929 1939 
Industry Se 

and Wages | Hrs} Wages 

Occupation per |per] per 
hour | w hour 

$ $ 

Cutiers, male— 
No? Slt costa cee eele 24-.36 | 55 30 
INO® 2 seat es eee .84-.50 | 494] .40-.50 
INOF (3:ekeme ees .20-.83 | 55 80 
INOP iA uk cs airtel ene epatetn cle eis: .48 
Not $5.28. 2.8R2. AG oc .onetoh te 85 
INO: $6...225 0b ae .22 | 55 .298 
Nof 62.00.50. 0Re. .3865] 55 .30 
ING! $8.65. eOe ee .42 | 55 42 
No: 29... 503 kc ees ee eee 415 
INO! 10. 3.053 Poh Mal ee elon ae 18 
Cutters, female— 

Nol! Of... 5... eee 15 | 55 .20 
Nol $2.08. h26e. .23 | 494] .25-.35 
INOS 23 icc ce Atta | rteie ee eilee os .255 
Noes 5.0 REE 235] 49 24 
INOS TBD 4 eis 8 cS eee eye seen cts 80 
INOf £6... 0.05 tee oe .20-.381 | 50 | .21-.34 
INO: RZ th eee dole penal tars: 845 
Nol 8 ..0.60¢ RBee 0] eee lek. 267 
NiO! O9), 0.06 A ev Al ove. oc ea tee .808 
No: 10. ..../.¢ Beek ae .80 | 45 ASB} 
Novwht....5. bbe .40 | 494 85 
INO: 12.0.0 a Bie kas oes see co ae 20 
INjo,a18 . .. a4 die ces .25 | 494 .26 
NOt 14. 6... eR oe Sala Sie bee eke: a 
Nol #5.....4 REE .22: | 55 21 
INO} BG. score 8 lee ele MAUL aoata sea ie ee .26 
INO} 1G. 5 <0: ae aes ores See .24-.30 
Noi 18... $bits oe .265 .255 
Nol 19s. aces .820 25 
INOS 20) ie « 0 eRe ete Sed evans e CRM pe a .30 
Bo) | SD clas OF ts Rem Olean ies oe .30 
INO} (22) Sevcreje shes Sek .29 | 45 188 
INGOs 28er Gch Me ela .28 | 49 30 
INO} 24, o 0s st AA a 9 5% seterecallete cae 32 
INO. 25 tuis.ce 4 eee a .80 | 464 015 
INOLE2G . « a:ac% QB enor she ede ae 80 


1940 
Hrs| Wages 
per} per 
wk.| hour 
$ 

55 .30 
45 |.40-.55 
48 46 
294 49 
48 .40 
54 298 
48 35 
40 43 
48 .463 
44 .68 
55 22 
45 | .22-.40 
48 255 
34 wes 
47 .23 
50 | .26-.37 
44 .305 
50 .863 
48 336 
45 35 
41 .30 
48 218 
48 .28 
43 .28 
54 on 
48 25 
50 |.31-.39 
404 .200 
50 pai 
44 Revi 
47% ow 
48 40 
48 oa 
35 30 
464 315, 
44 30 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1939 1940 1929 
Industry | | Industry 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs and Wages 
Occupation per |per}| per |per} per |per Occupation per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour 
$ $ $ $ 
Kyittrp Goons, Boarders, hosiery, 
IncLtupiIna Hosisry female— 
—Cont. No. 1 Siehet ade aushahe) $e) e.0ifle 'ehetaiel oe a7euh onal wus 
ING IS Rees entre (Ae Gente | res 
Finishers and sewers, UN Orem otra sterecs itt rans | tei Pek ae hl oe 
garment, female— UNO Bee, eve 7.Be cher, .36 
onc ING ROMA eee ee cc lcisto cade oa 
MOO RAD tee ot tekahe | Ore le seeea| eats 28 | 35 BOIATS (AMINO Ose <8 oe Se. 835 
IN(OMESS ce Iw ete llaieek Atel eters 285] 44 .285] 44 
NOUNS ccd tic ave hes oe ae eees .80 | 263 .80 | 24 ||Loopers, hosiery, 
INCOMES OSes Leek Ne 5 ob etal eee. .22-.26 | 50 | .22-.26 | 50 female— 
IN OUEST cd Ore ee tess ee eas. .28 | 27% 28 | 40 IN|) 3 SLs ae A A ER Se 
NOMS werd. Seok atte cok oe allietetens 273) 44 273) 44 UNG recs ee oie ie sca |lvasats dite: «tee 
INOS: ie SE Oe oiseee Misi cha etetarellecosat 278] 44 D8 e4 4a MM N OD 3: io.ciatibie's Seti’. |< «7am oR sil cooks 
INSTA. Se ees ee Ilse b G fame tl eters ts BU Nh ate 33 | 35 INOMPA- ainaiees « Soe .205 
NOMAD. ea TER. 455| 44 .26 | 44 |.26-.28 | 44 NORMED rocks lite toetiva Ns wince Stee, 
INOS S 5 5. oe cee 475] 46%] .30-.39 | 463] .32-.41 | 464) No. 6.............. 33 
UN OSAS Sco ee a0 eee Nac. char terdlen hs .29 | 48 29 | 48 INOS 97 eee Ne cca | Re 
ING, SoA AG cee 2 et Se eee ened 
Finishers and sewers, UNO PM Orcs SOR ctcksrail sie iaveresell asians , 
hosiery, female— UNIO MLO lone, Fy tets bssterere lide. seinjecallinieees 
UNG OPP L Lae Pe Re onksss' [vee soveia.afllanarese 
INOmbe 1... 5. ee ok ee. 20 | 52 18 | 52 BLOM ON MN OMA... 5 Wes deters. [ice temasres'| oncrans 
INCOR, ie Wan (Be ieee Ree .28 | 48 24, || Aba BIN OMI Soa. . 4¥s..20..; Bw 
INOPMS cc does. ee LOTT) BOOK 24— 35) | 49st Q4—n OS GAOsH MONG A, 2.55 heb. cc cleus [is 6 on eee cifessiere 
INOS BBs deiciowk.« Sore 27-.31 | 55 .3875| 45 41 | 45 INGERLD snk ese 285 
INQE MRD ee scene hc cain eae ae a 397] 39 BOT OM MENOMLO. .. titi. «sees .30 
INOVMC OAM cic eh Gott Nevice oor tena: 22) 1 60 .22 | 50 INC 1 See See ae .30 
INCE. irae Ree ee oe deere || eae 317} 50 P2GS ROOM MPINOMLS fee.. 5 clos hones w lla le, sfa.ernero|l's.er0se 
INOMIRSE ete ocae ce eee .246] 50 .241] 50 INORGLO, cose dee ocx detiss |[o's see lf eee 
Nore Ose8 Oe. eee. 36 | 494 31 | 50 .41 | 50 NOM ZOE st Aiea k Abs. « [lord spereiauslliaresers 
INOPIO! scart os ee 33 | 50 273| 50 .284) 50 ING 4 as a oS ee .30 
INOPeLE it. en. cee. 29-.33 | 45 324) 45 .86 | 45 INO Dee ied ils & aleres [lacsrabin vival eee 
JACI S VR eS Oe 9 | Sa 348) 463 LO ZOMOO THM OA Ol oc: Mie sd aielens [eis 072 ope. ccalfisiexoin 
INOESIS ees. co. 5 keer res balm. 83 | 46 .365] 49 ENOm eo aeted ck osen 33 
INO, Oe ee ae 30 | 50 417) 48 .45 | 35 ING CYAT Se EE ODER Ire oi leeceee 
INOPCID: «cae tts rete we bot eres 32 | 48 SAO NAGA MIN Ost AOvilosis, ah Noreser|tee « otecats ff eleve.e 
INOWSIO. does. | Steck cme s 44 | 48 .39 | 48 INO aie, cie tate « &, Aefase |lays 0.5 ONG all ele 
INGER TPS es. 5 ee tees bee oe 39 | 48 415} 48 ING). JAS aa GEE: oe era | eae 
NOMA Soo a. et. oft lic acs Dette cl| eters 32-48) |) 474 |-32= HORA eRNOR COM. 4 bs Sal be... es, alee. 
44 PO Ob RAO wih aselernitto-osobcordicccll xcuets 
INOMLO Skate ck ets 85 | 494 .32 | 41 33 | 28 INI O23) Re ae ae 40 
INOU20) eee. eee, 23 | 55 .21 | 54 .21 | 54 ING CV Bae ee ae, 5 fel ese 
210) A Oe (ee | ee .27 | 50 .27 | 50 
NORE ie cs Vee oa ate linea see cee es .34 | 50 .25 | 50 
INOR2S. 05 ots leee .25 | 493 825] 41 .875| 344) Pressers, garment, 
Niost24: 58. 2. ee. .247) 49% .ol | 43 .830| 46 male— 
NOBUO. ooo t ean le eee wel. .255| 54 POD HOA [MONON Gr et ies s lelene| teas ite ll dices 
IN OFZ 6 Ges). Ue.) UE et ens ek 20) le LOD. 04 | 12 ISIC), 7 eae ee Soe ae .36-.55 
INO T vectors ee 87 | 48 .84 | 48 PASMPAS BIE NGOMG ics soviet as aleters 55 
INOMIS (0k. Re ce Medes abel .88 | 48 OOO AOS RMNOMEEE . cso5 oR sn: ofehe | 0:0 oe oboe of ae 
INIOMNZ 9 oc See ot lice th ass tees .26 | 39 TOOU PADS ORIOM OS oie.s0.8.a0ars 2 slows .53 
INOMSO)... as tts tities |p oie ees les 125=.31e || 41—|. 272 SOM 22s ENOMO)..c 5.0. 5.0. t selon foes 5 eee el eee 
50 OOMINOM Bedrock cuted aes .60 
NOR Oia ie ita Hiemrvccs ae tios. call tees 26 | 474 |E26—.28) [RATAN ® 82.5. ocmctaas 445 
Boarders, hosiery, Pressers, garment, 
male— female— 
Onell . de nits cee | aos. om hall ees .388 | 50 31 0 OMe 1 .Be.4 ae. .16-.23 
1), A eb | aa oe .624| 47 GSS VES AMP NOMS aoc ces Lite |S 0c a dete olf Uhetens 
NOVO 30. Uae. + Ue. 20 | 55 .26 | 48 28 | 48 INOMO Mea Tes bee lier ccc cdbece 
INOW San od, oe 5 ee lec pee | sees .85 | 50 ZRF 5 Og OMNIONA Ber. of. s dees 25-32 
NONE D)c cde eee lise cakes Laee.< 324) 493 AL AWAG A MRNIGSIOBs.5.5 betes 2 hee s | ose poem iwllanne 
INIOMU Oe c.f tices (see | tes 75 | 40 70 | 50 INJOMO Misi mae leis .030 
JUG) ce AMA a CR a 9, .80 | 494 .384 | 50 .84 | 50 
INOME Bic. as eats t ceen .5385| 45 .50 | 45 |.54-.60 | 45 |\Pressers, hosiery, 
NOPE Ts idaees Let .39 | 55 .43 | 43 44 | 38 female— 
INOROON. Ao. Wt IS eee. [eres .62 | 54 51 | 45 INOW H Re essere Petes | ae «bitte si| stele 
INORSI Steed ee | dccetee ohitee s .435| 50 39 | 50 NOR och tits ps bibie | asters wie ctlituessye 
ICs Pe ae ee Coe .425} 48 43 | 51 INOS ciao coe. stems .000 
NOM Oma nae lec dae acdasax .30 | 524 FOOMIFOLBHMENOMA. Coot. Ole 5 sels a | deicieie ae ellm see 
INOMM4: te, 5 Be: .30 | 50 .52 | 48 .54 | 48 
INOMSLO cde ete ome clane peas sacs’ .405} 48 .40 | 46 | Examiners and inspect- 
INONOLG. octet tees Leesa sees pawes .50 | 48 .51 | 48 ors, female— 
INOMALT ccc toetros ee Lasa tee dees .80 | 48 SSMIMOORHMRNOGELS. ..5..00. ee. .16 
INOm18 foes bw 40 | 50 .435} 50 AGRO OMT MNOS: Dati cdcncete o> .235 
INORG... Jee. ees .825| 494 .45 | 39 DLE MASAI MUINO AUS tiaca sso sme | tee ese slr os 
INOS20 4.28. i te). .655| 45 .435] 48 TASUIWAS BP AINORE 4 S,..0.05. sees 217) 
0) 0778 WARIS Anes ieacactel Otek nite Preteen .487| 17 SWIM IAN MINOUE DS, .cc.h0Bers te bled | 00 slew » | date 
INOW 2 sc cle titte note )| leis cates (ores 33-.40 | 44-1.84-.48 | 24-1 No. 6......... cece fe ee eee eedecee 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


























1929 1939 1940 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 
Knirrep Goops, 
IncLupiInG Hostmry 
—Cront. 
EHzaminers and inspect- 
ors, female—Conc. 
INOSAS... ARRES. ee 29-.33 | 55 .35 | 40 85 
INOS abe eee eee ee .245) 50 .29 
ING: GO etek oo Boel ee a .34 | 364 34 
WNosdOn ie te eee .28 | 493 285] 50 .38 
A Koved! (a Diemer, see ea .328| 48 .318 
ING. bok ee .267| 45 .380 | 45 30 
INGHIS S52 es eae 325] 45 .325) 45 Be 
INOMLS. oot Be eral: ea lee .33 | 503 36 
INGHD S15 WER ee 285] 44 328] 50 roo 
NOMIG22 Ret ee .28 | 50 .29 | 48 28 
INOS]... eee .80 | 494] .25-.30 | 48 | .28-.33 
INGWLS 2 on Ace b ealicn eee alee 267] 48 “30 
INGALOUE CA. ee a ke ae .33 | 48 Bil 
INOS20 oi eee: ke oan .21 | 54 25 
INGA 2k aR cre ee elt 33-.53 | 44 |.36-.48 
INO 5 SARE Peete |! ed ame fe 285] 50 30 
INOD28:,.. 2 Ra ees. oan | ae .21-.29 | 50 | .22-.36 
ING), (Se ARR ae | ote eran eee .21 | 50 F225 
INGE2D Ae ee .88 | 492 335] 34 i335 
INO26.... SR |. ee eee .28 | 36 28 
Noid? ke BEEP SIS bean ai eee PH LS B74 
INOf28 ...h BR: a eh a .285| 44 | .28-.31 
INGR2O Ne SE ae .20 | 494 .33 | 48 8 
INGIB0... 2 Fie: Roper |. gee een ae .24 | 50 24 
NOS LEE Ak Be Oe, Te al aie 25-.31 ae .27-.33 
INOS 2 oo Fate Sie . Reel eee .32 | 44 i 
Folders, female— 
INGER ccm eee .24 | 492) .20-.25 | 45 | .21-.35 
INGE 2.,. nae eee - LON oo 184) 55 18 
NOM OTE. tet elt te cee eee .26 | 45 28 
IN ONDA: «ce eee .24-.41 | 50 |.25-.30 a 26-.35 
INOL ED) 2o% fees ees .323] 492 .275| 48 .328 
NOM G28: Aa ee A Gs .23 | 54 P20 
INO: Aino Bees .380 | 45 .317| 45 42 
INOS 82: shoe hoe soon eae eer eee .24 | 48 .265 
INO: 49'5. ot eee 265} 524 .25 | 522 25 
INO LOS boeken -26, 50 295] 50 aa 
INGOELL 7... © eae eee .22 | 50 |.21-.31 | 50 |.24-.34 
NOMI? 5 ee .20 | 50 .20. | 50 263 
INOS... Da Rd. ee .31 | 19 40 
INO14. .. Fak ae 22-.40 | 44 .34 | 44 .306 
ING SID)... eee 226} 492 24 | 50 24 
INOMG 2 eee ee |. eee eee .o2 | 50 .30 
Borers, female— 
ING ial ee yee .22 | 494 o20 nao 25 
ING 292). ote nce 217) 50 .24 | 493 30 
INOUE Sis ee ero aed ce A ees .24 | 48 24 
INOwe Aceon Scenes 18-.37 | 55 .25 | 48 225 
INOss 5: eee SAA 2A he .18 | 50 lid. 
INOLE CG. .c a ee: eee. .20 | 55 |.17-.24 | 50 |.17-.24 
INOUE 5). eceie: Mobil on eeican atone .267| 45 281 
INOHES =. SAW k te| .co ee eee .26 | 48 31 
INO: B10 te ucetetns oe .22 | 50 |.25-.30 | 50 |.25-.28 
INO FO eee tal sore at eee .24 | 48 265 
INO Psa ee eee k ees 3825) 524 .25 | 524 E25 
Nome aah t Be .28 | 50 .26 | 48 |.26-.40 
INGA cE die ie etoedl 07a ec EN ae 41 | 48 425 
Nowa. 03, AR eis, . 8 eee seine 20) |,.00 26 
INORULD ce tee ie he one woaay eas: 84 
INOWIG Herre cee o .25-.32 | 44 .285] 44 31 
INO wii: ake cre .24 | 494 125°) 50 u25 
INGS3 a Use| cee eee .27 | 474 26 
NORD: Eee Ren: .3855| 45 .335| 45 443 
Dyehouse men— 
INO Md ek Aiteel oc Le ee Ree .85 | 45 .38 
ING: Ne Re. .380 | 55 .275) 55 .29 
INGORE See Reel. a eee een .30 | 51 .29 
INGA 3 Ae ABR be css oan .306] 50 348 


Hrs} 


per 
wk. 
































1929 1939 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per] per 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
Dyehouse men—Conc. 
INOW ade ste stata 275} 50 a2 
INO: KOT ATE ese eee: al eee PAE 
INOs 67". t ee oreeee 33-.38 | 55 |.380-.33 
INOS 38 Oe ee tae eae cee. meee e 308 
INO a0 Soe eee .30 | 50 .36 
No. 10.. Pa a eee | SODEEAG 
Nomi). 2b oe teres .40 | 50 40 
Now? Rae es .388 | 50 HOD 
INO BOR 5) ae... ae .40-.48 | 50 38 
IN. ORBEA SERS Pers .445| 45 | .36-.46 
IN‘OMSLD: 2 Be Ree .80-.44 | 55 44 
INORG... 2 ee. BNE S| Be Aline 3 42 
INOS ect eet fies ee ol ee .364 
Nope 1 et .388 | 523 .30 
INOF pl Oe Shas tae .40 | 50 304 
INGA20). 008 eek See cae Se eed Ba 
INO: Zi Beane es .o2 | 493 28S) 
INGOs 22 ee we ocak | eke eee ol ae 405 
INOS 23.) amen eens .00 | 50 EY 
INO. 2a eee .40-.50 | 493] .382-.42 
INO8 25." PR, Fa Ce wie al ans 132 
INO 2 608i) ASE Poe) ee tee: i310 
Warehouse and shipping 
men— 
NOt Rd 7 Lae ee 25 55 is) 
INORe 2... Fee. ee wOb Moz 20 
INOp gS) 337 as. wee 425: ||| So 220 
INGE |... See eee .49 | 49 293 
INOnS Oo. Pee ee .27—.46 | 55 |.25-.31 
INO SRG. 5.5 ee ale cee a ay 4 2384 
UNION = ise ste ca |s onh peo ll Lantos 24 
INOSES:. «oh Se Be lees fades 100 
ING: 59°. 25 Ba Be. .386-.44 | 50 |.380-.40 
INosHOLGR-? 25-5 Bes .45 | 494 45 
INOS ULE fem oe .36 | 50 o2 
NOs 2. 03.2 bh. BE aeee ee .39 
INOS uc Mp RE Al oan cee 344 
Loy Sai 0 Br «oe | Naee e | 1300) 
INOSILD:, .. 14 ties = ee .38 | 524 ay 
INO G . :c.0 tae .45 | 50 jole 
INOSAZ: |e ah ella ieee 48 
NOBLE | oes MN ohana Al ha 29 
NORAD. eee el cok cree ell os orc .32—.40 
INOPZ0.. ae beh <i e esl| ee 384 
INGROE S38 ht ee .39-.60 | 44 47 
INIOH22) 5.8 Be Pee ce etal Sas oc a8} 
INOW23. i. fate. ees .86-.43 | 494 noe 
INO. 24 7c aeits tetera oe Neer soe 384 
E’ngineers— 
INOFEI, oo ae ee 42 \ a2 42 
INGER? :... 0k. See .310| 50 40 
INIOHES oc. potas ee. .39 | 52 50 
INOS4 |)... Ros ee ani | Gis Be) 
INGEES.. ... SiR SREB alas topaclteta .455 
INOB96 5... 2 Bet eee .389 | 493 .39 
NOSE GE... 5 Bed eel «+. See .30 
INODG Subd. 5 Ab.) 40 1°50 59 
INORB9: 0.2: Be SR .60 | 493 62 
INOS AO.) oe aA ee .38 | 524 .336 
INO See eee .60 | 50 50 
Nios? ee ee .60 | 50 102 
ANIOORES 5... ARON, FIR secs Bice eth seu 40 
Nols... SoBe ob a4 eee .39 
INOS. 3:4. 8m FRB sai’ seed Ne 53. 
INosd6.... 5. ae.) On. .05 | 50 mays 
INO#d 7... 2.88: 1 Be .50 | 543 45 
INOSAS EB TREE tes te Ae. 43 
Nordo... 8.4 ek. .56 | 494 425 
INO#20....... 5:Ba. pee. .86 | 44 shad. 
INO RL. aks SMR ss ote wind aie are a7: 
INIOF22-h2. SAR.) A .455| 66 .60 
INO; 23)... 0. Soa aaa 243 aOs |. ot ee 





1940 
Hrs} Wages 
per| per 
wk.| hour 

$ 
48 .30 
50 24 
48 .30 
45 738 
50 .40 
50 |.35-.40 
44 42 
50 “3h 
50 43 
45 | .36-.48 
47 40 
493 .496 
48% 40 
523 356 
48 354 
48 36 
48 ROO 
48 542, 
50 84 
50 | .32-.42 
38 .30 
44 as 
55 ADA 
52 20 
48 .28 
51 BOL, 
48 | .26-.35 
50 .885 
50 ae 
45 383 
50 | .34-.44 
50 45 
50 .34 
48 42 
56} .082 
48 aon 
524 384 
48 885 
48 52 
48 804 
50 | .29-.44 
50 3000 
44 47 
48 .865 
50 Jog 
45 .36 
66 42 
61 .40 
15 .50 
48 .63 
66 AT 
50 .39 
54 .30 
56 .55 
50 .65 
55 3846 
55 461 
56 .625 
55 45 
54 389 
66 bo 
60 p2o 
68 45 
50 43 
66 455 
44 2d 
48 .73 
50 .60 
Bre 50 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
ne 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


50- 
5 


1929 1939 1940 
Industry oe 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per|} per |per|_ per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 
KNitrep Goops, 
INCLUDING HosirRY 
—Conc. 
Firemen— 
Noe a ee ee ie eae 5) Ey, 385 
IN GeB. 23 ae ck ae! ESO Matis TA eye: . 282 
IN OMB O mat ee. a RR oh aed ae .30 | 60 BS 
ING aed es os es .367| 77 .45 | 59 .465 
NGM Oy, cd ee eet .45 | 55 .27 | 48 .30 
AN GH@ Gin 4. ln Stes 245) 55 oO We 30 
INGO etek OR eae Al lve onesies Ae .388| 60 344 
IRC ee es a ale Se ai .295| 56 393 
No. 9.. ial sa: .40 | 50 42 
Nop ead ce ok sige .45 | 50 .50 | 64 20 
INOPMI ee ee Rit 4 .865| 495 .44 | 50 462 
INO e dake Pol oe ceo .40 | 60 .40 
NORMS oy. aioe an cd POW 7 .60 | 66 O20 
Nom Ag a te Bs Alle etree wae 500 ule cou 
IN OMLOUE 2 Fe.) ey SA All ders .333| 48 383 
IN ORBUO. «cb ete ee. .40 | 56 .40 | 56 40 
INOS TW Ne Rn | oe hse .346] 52 346 
DN Oos Sah. AO Brae lobe etd ase [ake .39 
Nor 9... 2 eee. .50 | 44 40 | 44 .50 
INOH20) Ee Lae.. .365| 66 .40 | 56 40 
Ts fos 4 ae we eS 40.-45 | 55 siya eG .59 
Sirk YARN AND 
Faprics 
Winders, female— 
INOie lac sok .25 | 50 25 
NOM OME ok AP ok Girl E ioa cvcblressacke .292| 50 815 
No. 3 24-29 | 45 | .24-.27 
IN OMA eRe BAB, so hicsotedlleccstye 24 clkoo 24 
NORD sede APL Sitesi os BictaSed oor: .24 | 48 25 
INOW OME btur. ft Be HE eB Missi .25 | 41 Pils) 
IN Ome cs Ey | ANG, 243 
INIGRIES 3 cic ee. ERG. I cca ERE titres. or Nee eH! 
No. 9.. DOL OD 1300 
INOmLOMS thee 2 OF. 5ie FR Ba .23 | 534 w2e 
IN Ong PSE Ppt Re HEE Ba cncasys 230) 200) mo 
INO MD fox Ec I ae ce al ss ye 29 | 50 84 
NO Sit oe es Be ae 18H 27 1) 50) 1529- St simoOnl ols: 
IN OMI4 eet Oe. .30-.35 | 44 | .28-.36 | 51 |.28-.36 
IN OMBLS is... eM tel acn Pee ate 380 | 45 32 
UN OMEL OM, Leet Selle.) hae abte.c Boo noo 220) 
NOME isis Pate Petia icc Ate A] Soe .267] 55 278 
INCL, UCB ae ae Be NS ig aa ae | Poe .29 | 37 29 
Spinners, male— 
Te G6)5 PLU Le = ee: BT Aa ak ie I a 212m 00) al =e2o 
IN OMMe eke ket ob Reed. ok A] ones .29 | 50 34 
IN) SC eS ee aa Pe ee eee 27-.35 | 50 | .25-.40 
IN OMB; cet Se ee] cok ee Sle. 24—.29 | 50 | .23-.26 
IN OME Ds. 1k AM kA |: 3 tEO ATOR. 529 Oo 31 
UN OMB GSR ERE i Bet Id ae All Rae. .225| 45 ons 
INOMEr EE ce ae rch otal stk: 20-.25 | 55 | .20-.26 
INGaeeSe sae saree cael ce ote al sce: 25 | 50 Pato 
No. 9 35-.50 2g 50 | 48 55 
§ 
No. 10 ete 26-.35 4 26-.35 
INO UE es on ee 2 Oe .30-.38 | 574] .30-.40 
IN Opal eb ee ee es] 2. .325] 50 solo 
INI, UES ee) sexes aera ol ane aera | ee .267| 60 275 
Spinners, female— 
INGOeeLE > 25 ee Re |\< cick athe iets .25 | 50 wo 
IN CG. SAO, | ee 4 ae ee | 19—.21 | 55 |.19-.21 
IN ORNS sci cs OO. boot 32-.35 | 44 DESY) .29 
INORG ttre ates loss} Ae. Joe .29 | 55 30 
INGO. ...ce ee, ehrehe (eaee  ASS 31 | 45 ioe 
IN OP... 0 AA. bts ees kate . Pe .29 | 37 .29 
INO Va 2 SP. eR lees 4.Re Ra p20. | <00 "25 















































1929 1939 1940 
Industry 
and — Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk.|} hour 
$ $ $ 
Redrawers, female— 
INES. heen Oe MP | ee 16—.25 | 50 |.23-.25 
NO A see sey eo ARE Ol Voce 4 Beet SL. noo anT 
INO. ue .20-.21 | 35-| .20-.21 
50 
INCOMES: AEWA, SRV Als cisterssced, .20 | 55 22 
INOpmn Olea een a. Set. [tae t be od 21 | 50 a 
[NOM GRE1 WO}. Sl bec .21 | 55 | .19-.20 
INIGMNCo hrc WR OU 5, Tooth REDS. .19-.21 | 50 | .20-.22 
INCE OU ee PR os ho os .27 | 50 24 
IS1@), | AO Reta Sie, Ce Mt ea .25—.29 | 47-] .27-.30 
55 
INOS NG). Sea el ne ad ee a Ai) A ee 
War pers, male— 
om. 467] 60 ESCO OU: Ape 
IG). oer ie ae ae el Le ae OOD 133 
INCRE.3..; 380 | 624 .465| 50 46 
INO)! eee a Sec (a Se ...].81-.41 | 39 | .28-.38 
INGHENON Sed fee) rac ocho. .380-.39 | 50 |.30-.40 
INIGMEONME SO BRE, oe. 305) 5 32 
NIG! 7G ae eee oe Saal Ae ie 84 | 50 34 
ISOs: Renqne SOPee Gene Pane alee 31 | 55 132 
KGa » Uli ie) Saath aD Ot nee 84 | 554 pai; 
IN GMLON GS Mees .b < ccs | Meteo : oon 00) 429 
NOLL Py ASRS ied, dae. 82-35 | 33- 385 
63 
ING: 0, 4 a es | a re SS UNOO 38 
INGOs. SUA ee eke Rone (ee ane .40-.60 | 50 |.50-.60 
IN Ove Ait For A. ee Ae hee: .20 | 59 20 
War pers, female— 
INES, AUR 58 5 ieee ea (ee aie .275| 50 807 
TSKG., TUS ere, ae ae ®t sites 21, 1.55, a2 
UOMO meer MER, Slee. ke cake = OWEN NG, 29 
INO? 4)... 834] 524 895} 50 42 
Now bal) there | 24-35. (54. | BABS 
Nom, Gu.. .82 | 48 | .29-.36 
INO. [7G iskia os See eee Eee | eee 27-.36 | 55 30 
TKO. Oh siiy as oie a Bi] (eee en Re .28 | 50 295 
NOs ORE: 53 Sie ee (ee, eee ey eee 231, 150 384 
UNO Or te sets eit (ectme suena cal nett. 36—.40 | 50 | .35-.41 
Quillers, male— 
UNL era thee SMe Die. | addline 25-.27 | 50 | .22-.30 
ING OA ieataieais s neia Ve eae OR a P20) edo 23 
IN CR OS, BPR ell verdes .24 | 594 24 
ISD ot eee ee ee ee ee .20-.25 | 55 | .18-.263 
INTO) hs, cea a el (ae .19-.227 ie 19-.24 
ING. (Gh aseeecis iy Gee eam Peat a marae [i Sere .23 | 64 28 
USK): 7 ieee ae ge: el IE oe el 382 | 38- 885 
58 
INI. She OS ACER OG 5, Aa (cage os 28-.35 | 50 | .29-.38 
INGOs aga ea Ae Peles Meme 8 | Pala .386 | 49 BS 12 
Quillers, female— 
ISOS, aod Lele 5 SE ed ee dee | [ene .26 | 50 28 
IIo. «Pounce a 4 ale Mee iieg |e irene oe) arena .22-.32 | 50 | .20-.34 
NIGMS EA be AME Ue. see. | 8 Brom sucl | tne E2o. lOO 23 
IO, “2. oe Av a lg rae eee | ee .24 | 593 24 
INC, Ja) es a ne A a ee .245| 55 244 
I>. TTR Se eet An lepees emer me Pee .17—.20 | 48 | .18-.22 
NCR Mee aE ol: PS. Nal eels .23 | 50 25 
INOMBESS 5k ANE Neti. heectedlicass .25 | 50 25 
IN Ga Omen A143 sty: .380 | 44 283} 53 aod 
IN TOMBLON 5 ct tok. & Svollins Hencetbclliearens .24 | 45 24 
Twisters, male— 
INOS IEEE Oy ch eek elie ch a ace Saree. .56 | 50 63 
INO WHE... ak octet okh en ose .31-.36 | 50 | .383-.42 
INOeao.. .455| 50 455 
No. 4.. .of | 55 37 
INommepretss 40.8 SS cs oo hea absw ton .3f | 55 sai, 
INOSE.G.: .40 | 55 54 
INTO MER SLA A Sd vo |e oo bee ei ntetes Se: Oo 39 
IN GME Cane: OR) SEALS beeen .25 | 55 |.24—.30 
ISG, AO ea ia pean Sd leis eae 69 Somes .40 | 50 42 
INO Ore set RE) GE |b seat atlicnen 32-.40 a 39 
5 
ENOmpRRe ee eR Re bE |e ce lecdaw ee .28-.51 | 50 | .34-.54 
INOneL Hees 1.80.4 D6. ies os en Bis 36 | 55 455 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1939 1940 
Industry ——_——————- —————_ 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour | wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Sink YARN AND 
Fasrics—Cont. 
Loom fizers, male— 
NOS lin Re Ee ene | askwursallacaee .42 | 50 .45 | 50 
NOM, Doses ete Cee | <0 thie lineiek .45 | 55 .42 | 55 
INOMS ES Feet | eke alee —.57 | 50 |.45-.60 | 50 
No. 4.. 651i} 524 .59 | 50 .59 | 50 
INOMMED!. 35.38 Mithserteine | are te aveaeel llvees .825| 60 .40 | 55 
INOMEG HY erty Ae ae ee .59 | 50 .59 | 50 
INO .S8 7: cae ences |g ast cepalliscers .585| 50 .585] 50 
INONES.. ..7 a dtecie tee)| «stoner ercien .87-.61 | 48 |.40-.625] 48 
INO. cee ans Ocean 727) 55 .80 | 50 
IN OSLO ccc ahcarertasee| cabelas .57-.625| 55 .597| 55 
ING 50 eins cee a etohes [l= ssc ae | eas .40-.55 | 55 |.40-.55 | 55 
INOS. 2 sk Beto b Pees since ete Alone .51 | 50 .55 | 50 
INO2213 >. :,.2, techs |= seein diate: 40-585 Hi .44 | 50 
INOSILA SE 2 aria .55 | 44 .46 | 48 473) 55 
IN OMS: «28 fh < ete | econo alesiee .55-.75 | 50 |.60-.80 | 50 
INOPEG. ich ieee eee cckocwaleene 3835] 49 KON eGtss 
Weavers, male— 
INOSHUL «0. Ree ee teed tect | eee ~.43 | 50 |.35-.50 | 50 
INOS... eee ae 3351] 624 435] 50 .3885| 50 
IN OMEOs 05 oes Sein eee cticeioe .80-.42 | 45 |.39-.44 | 50 
NONE D2 He 2 Ree ae aie ois os .32-.42 | 50 |.30-.44 | 50 
INO. BEDE oooh see penal eee eee .26 | 554 .277| 55 
INOMAG: ...-& eh Re os oes Maes. .28-.45 | 48 |.28-.47 | 48 | 
UN ORB «Cok ccnisernas | icenia temetrntee .87-.424| 55 |.32-.424] 50 
NOME 8. -.. cette Tl ocre Beene cectlo carers .80 | 55 .368} 50 
BN ONMO Eee eels '< sti aiyalnees .41 | 50 .42 | 50 
INGALO 2. ot Bie  She- vicbeanlleene 33-.40 ae 39-.46 | 50 
IN OMT DE ches eae Altes coos oil. .85-.47 | 40 |.39-.46 Hoe 
NOD. =. tee RR tec eaw alee .32 | 50 .44 | 50 
INO MILD cc Se pom cal Sree ll Se .87 | 49 .40 | 55 
IN OFGLE. ick AM on obieallis’< c scoaslfiereten: .345| 444 .308| 41 
Weavers, female— 
INO HERE. + diet ee ec oe onal cae .35 | 50 -DOMDO 
INGE 2.3355 Bese ae oot] 525 .40 | 50 .393| 50 
NOES \.5.. cee | Heel: os seem lame .84-.41 | 45 |.38-.42 | 50 
INGE 49) . 2. 2hce ee cies scam .257| 584 .297| 55 
INOf@ SAL. dah. Pelee ote. bce |e .84-.42 | 55 |.32-.424| 50 
INOS FO Scie ect ete isis eee las .30 | 55 .85 | 50 
IN OME. 55 5s othe tickle | ctene ieee eee 130 100 .85 | 40 | 
INOS... «5.0: ot Cee ello: «oa ce .35 | 40 42 | 50 
ING. BO es Se eeene joo cte eens .263] 50 .844] 50 
INORLO RE et toe othe» vclneclteasee .302] 38 282] 33 
IN Ocal Le 2522 cee reeds sehen eclloeeee .84 | 50 .384 | 50 
Smash hands, male— 
IN OREL RE 2 IWS BR NOE soll aca s 34-.36 | 50 .38 | 50 
10) 770 Re TR, o> One eas Saree | em 20. || 85 COR MOD 
INOBSM,. <  aemvatiie ult: <5 cisuscalllswles .85-.37 | 48 |.33-.38 | 48 
IN OBA oa: «avs Same Ree P es cille =e eet een POOMTOO .40 | 40 
IN ORO SEB; FcR eal bee cic Ale muse .405| 55 .425] 55 
INOMGM : :...8 Ane eis lere sh esse Alec es .20-.31 | 55 |.20-.31 | 55 
INOW Te acs a PR OMe cites 5 bac eee .386 | 50 .42 | 50 
NOMS Se) oe ee alles. ce Pe Rte .85-.41 | 50 |.35-.40 | 50 
INGO. eee R ierctisie' ee ten limes .35 | 38 .396| 50 
Pickers, female— 
NORD cin Puede ss | over uccelayelliogeinse .17 | 55 Lieb 
NOPE 25s. 5) fs ee heel ie aes ecotenl bee .18-.23 | 50 |.20-.25 | 50 
INOM GO. 0c5 eesti |e > cheers cee .20 | 50 .20 | 50 
NOMA. < Git ctthoileose hare oll oxrne .25 | 50 .25 | 50 
INOFF DS os. cscs. see wiles onoceele ce .21 | 40 .21 | 44 
IN OR: GA0 FRO, [ek ck ccc sees .15-.26 | 48 |.18-.28 | 48 
IN OPE TS ieee e's ss tea wel Gees .25 | 53 P25a]e38 
INOFR Ss... SsSiin ite Er etose weciinewe .25 | 55 .25 | 55 
INOS 202... Sethe tie siteilieroe tre Se noe .25 | 50 .265! 50 
INOMLOMP 2: es be lM hace all ecae .25 | 324 .275) 50 
NOM Te... oh ieles|| 20's Sivie call ales .25-.33 | 50 |.25-.33 | 50 
¢ 1930. 


(c) Work shirts included under Ready-Made-Clothing —B. Men’s Work Clothing. See page 95. 




















1929 1939 
Industry 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ 
General helpers, male— 
Nios Shese 8 ceil eee eres 805 
INO. 82: .ostetacee teal ean oe. dager 725 
IN'O.. 8Bcnece CRA ee tae lees ell orto 23-.31 
INO. SAis ick eters oa 5| Seem eee 24 
INOtBED: 3.025 Se te cas cee ee ai) dete .21-.25 
NOWG: 5 Be eR eae ee .18-.40 
INO SAC: de Ate eee .85 | 44 |,31-.40 
INOS Sa chee Se eel o> oe aes ol wets .385 
NOM ick ese Meee auace ee ol etetess .26—.40 
NOLO sc 5. Pe ano arene Alcan .80-.38 
NOM 3.62 ie es Coe aadiioa. .20 
Suirts (c) 
Cutters, male— 
1 
Sewing machine oper- 








——— | ——— | ——— | —— | | 


ators, female— 
INOE BOLL. «ete Peel sce ioe oa lo uane 
IN OTS Ze 2: Ree s2oNl| 2 
INO. SOL iene .205} 463 
INORG 4 cA Bee eee ees oellines 
INOREDS:. 34. eee ena allan ce 
INOFE.G) sc ARE eel). cee edloees 
INO o's trtoevatr atte .245| 49 
NODES 4.25 feet eee .323| 494 
INOS 9): Sch eee eee .25 | 50 
Niorl 0)... Geees era .20-.33 | 51 
IN ORL s:. 4:28 REP Ei iass. corece tied one aus 
Examiners, female— 
NGHIARS 5: FRE RE 20 | 46% 
INGOs 2.0.5 ia karat Oe een See eee eae Nl 
NOMB2 is. 205i80 oe Ae .323| 494 
INONS S55 tHe ee .29-.36 | 51 
NOMS: 55222 aoe : 50 
INGHOS: 3: .Ps tee Ate eke sealloen 
Pressers, female— 
Noss th 5 O53 Pay. .23 | 52 
ING 5. te .21 | 463 
INGHS 2G 2208 * PPAR cede. 
NOVA Re: ie: ) 245) 49 
NORD SS: 5. eee aes .363| 494 
INOMGE. <s..$ te see .20-.33 | 54 
INO! Tet oohde sees oe .225| 50 
Boz room workers, 
female— 
NOS eoacceecrab stele c 2 Seen eee 
IN.OR2 AE SRF Bees OO 
INOY Seek ecee eee .17 | 464 
NOKE ERS. LGR EE AIR ido Mise 
INONGr 3:4) es eee .18-.26 | 50 
Shippers, male— 
INOW... 2k .327) 52 
INOH2Eh, a AE es 
INORSE... ee ee 40S. 
NOVAS... tee gees .265) 49 
INORBEbs..5 ieee eke .60 | 494 
INoM65.:3< 4085. 4.08 .40 | 50 
INGOT .5 5s i. Se: 217-.36} 69 





1940 
Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per| per |per 
wk.| hour | wk. 

$ 

50 .375| 50 
50 |.25-.30 | 50 
48 .25 | 48 
55 AS mt) 
55 |.20-.27 | 55 
50 |.20-.41 | 50 
45-—.132-.465 |46- 
55 58 
48 .36 | 51 
50 |.26-.40 | 50 
48 | .32-.425] 48 
62 .24 | 55 
.40-.45 | 45 
.41 | 49 
.88-.49 |139- 
54 
.625] 48 
.645) 463 
.323| 48 
.461] 52 
42-.66 | 514 
.603} 494 
25-.50 | 50 
.30 | 54 
45 |.18-.26 | 45 
AT .235| 49 
44 .28 | 48 
464 .26 | 464 
48 .26 | 48 
44 |.20-.24 | 54 
50 |.22-.30 | 50 
52 .293] 52 
49 .295| 50% 
482! .20-.32 | 532 
481] .20-.37 | 484 
44 .26 | 48 
464 .25 | 464 
52 BZ Gabe 
483] 25-.27 | 533 
55 .825| 45% 
44 .20 | 54 
47 .27 | 49 
44 .29 | 48 
44 .24 | 54 
50 .25 | 50 
50 Ps lope? 
483] .20-.32 | 48% 
47% .835| 42 
44 .24 | 54 
464 .25 | 464 
44 .25 | 48 
483) .23-.24 | 482 
55 |.27-.34 |48- 
51 
52 .533| 60 
464 -26 | 464 
44 .85 | 48 
50 .82 | 50 
52 .577| 52 
464 .44 | 52 
44 | .34-.477| 44 


Wages 


1939 


per 
week 


per 


1940 
Hrs|Wages | 


per 


wk.| week 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


—j|———$<$<— |__| —___ |__|} 


$ 


1929 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
week | wk. 
$ 


READY-MADE 
CLOTHING 
A—MEN’S AND Boys’ 


SUITS AND OVERCOATS 


Cutters, male— 
No. 1 


3 Ce re ae as 40.00 | 44 
BROS e. foc. Ooh SPAR, ba clits « 
BNO, 26), 75... Oh 4. DORR, 3. PPL 
INO eee Me anh a's: she PAYG « Gee, o Nelaisin 
INO} 25.52... chek 3. OE 34.00 | 44 


Trimmers, male— 
1 


Nc. Was, ibs. 5.33 32.00 | 44 
INO ES ic cco be | tes does tes 
INCOR JR Cen | eee | bl a ( 
No. 64.0!,. 5. 6 Ju 27.00-| 44 
28.00 


$ 








Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1940 


Wages 





Hrs 


WAT NOL BIC RS: . of des 2028 32.00 | 44 
44 INIOR, 7403. Ge BAe al (coe See |S 
ABAD ANOSMO Lhe. costes of itt leon ie ae. 
AO MMM INO NMEA Mfty sclsvece- aca okt ome che Abert, 
44 

INIOS: 9. G5) SORES A] (Ce ane ne ee 

RIOR. NR; US Eo CSA ee See na tae 
BAS MN OSM ethics sis Sain. DON Oates dois sliaecs 
AAy Aim Owes Settyitedas cetiele sev ss des clases 
44 NOME OR Meche cieesallveeedoortite sc 
44 NOE oO Nereis scat eats lerastets lle 
MA ONO Llncsis dees.cde.e « 32.00-] 44 
44 42.00 
44 IN Oile Bika sts de oo 38.75 | 43% 
DO RUMI Oe MOEA cleo, 0.00 50a laced cross Lewes 
AAW NOL MA ates ote 0s 2 c's 22.50 | 44 
44 || 
SOF UNOU MB: Boas dtacels cats 17.00-| 44 
40 24.00 
AS Fhe MN On MGs thes as.8ats 6. Oo] ate ok eine 
44 
44 
44 Sewing machine oper- 

ators, female— 

44 | Sie RRR es ee 

EN MR ac sits, Paseo Ab Achousc ae oaifeencene 
44 UN OMe cd. Sats oC ekasc feel a 
44 
44 IO eMAG RS, 5.05. Bate oR otetacs gah pee 
49 

[GO Mewes 6. OE Pao edeen| Soe 
25 
33 INO PIOas.< da the corel oreters dis ara [ote 
Soa NOs <'7/ kako Reese se (c CBB ane Isaae 
42 
53 ING MIS ieiders,o sice.cic[loaniomoce lesen 
44 INO TMMOE PRN sci) ssorere dseltte terueedyc.c oi] die 
44 ING MOMs obs fete ccGe | attec gates cee 
44 

UN MULE Metas a. eae « ote latciaieee Ne [le erase 
44 INCH IE Ane ne eee 17.50 | 50 
DAMEN OCMOGRE: scuttled ee ede saci le ces 
43 
AA WENO A4S EE kas cM 15.00-} 44 

21.00 


1929 1939 
Industry 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
week |wk.| week 
$ $ 
Basters, female— 
Onna let aes andes < 23.50 | 44} 13.25- 
20.00 
INOn a ea cased. lites clean 13.75- 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





Hrs 
per 























1929 1939 1940 
Industry ——_—_——_——- 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per 
week |wk.| week | wk.| week | wk. 
$ $ $ 
READY-MADE 
CiotHING—Con. 
A—MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
—Con. 
Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 
Conc. 
INGOs W5ied. wicks ogee 10.00-| 44 12.50-| 44 12.50- 
22.00 22.00 24.00 
No. 06. 84..j280 G8 20.00 | 43%) 20.10 | 483) 20.05 
INoedd. 2h ae keer 22.50 | 44 ee 44 Haas 
.50 ; 
INTO MUS ES ct es ee |e eee paps 44 he 
.00 20.00 
ING O)545., eee eee 14.00-| 44 11.35-| 36 11.35- 
20.00 16.40 17.20 
Button sewers, female— 
Noe GEOR. | brace ie se eel P1365 | 44 13.65 
INO. G2 35.4. Meee 22.00 | 44 18.00 | 44 | 20.00 
IN Oyen Sigel cys a cee call ees ook | MS aso.| 44 15.00 
IN‘. 44) 57). cis ter kPa ees fea 18.00 | 44 23.36 
INO. bc. ec es 18.00 | 44 19.80 
ENT ORO cee tee eel ee eee 10.14 | 39 11.55 
BINT Osi dior ates cs eces heer Nice cote eee 12.95 | 48 14.25 
IN OES c xia tree eer | ee oe ee 8.45 | 383 9.60 
INO IO ite 3 A Se eed eke. ck ee 9.85 | 48 13.10 
Eo ee | UR ne eeeaten co *, 1B Salle al I Se 14.00 | 44 14.00 
IN Oledkel 00) a Se ime | SRG ites or weet 2850.:1744 16.00 
IN Ox SED Es. cas caer ee 17.75 | 433] 15.95 | 483! 14.75 
ENO MES See 5. ole Se a ee al cee 19.50 | 44 | 23.00 
Nowe cos dice eee 22.00 | 44 nae 44 ae 
.00 .00 
No. 15.. 22.00 | 44 ee 44 aay 
.00 ; 
NG EG et aes ee ote ee are 25.00 | 44 26.85 
IN GET Rikee de oe CSN ee oe eines 1225 1°20 15.40 
ING. US 2a eee Sie ee eee 12.95 | 34 16.30 
General hand, sewers, 
female— 
No: ME ih odd eee 14.00 | 44 15.15 | 44 14.80 
INGO Bec bk cces heen ae ee 12.50-| 44 a 
16.25 10 
ING: Ss EE A choke et eo 14.50-| 44 ae 
16.00 15.00 
IN Gi OB ARe ops eR ei eos aed tee 14.00 | 44 14.00 
INO MD: So. as oe iliooe od aA eee 13.75 | 44 15.00 
INGSGG os .c0 2) tae eee 13.20 | 44 13.20 
IN OMEIL TE. teen 7.00-| 52 12.50 | 48 13.45 
9.00 
DN fo ear c retinas tee Gilera te ee cl uae cage all os 11.00 | 48 PI 
TKS He RUE no ake Sic ae cel Ree ae a ed 10.00 | 383} 15.10 
IN asc okra eal caios Sect ae 17.07 | 443) 11.41 
TSG a" SES ae bon ees (2 a ee 14.40 | 48 13.20 
Si Gillie sey eee ae aes dee ce 11.00 | 44 11.00 
IN OuS ) RL. gah aoe 11.50-| 44 14.00-| 44 15.00- 
14.00 16.00 18.00 
IN OemEL: 32. Hee aneie 17.00 | 44 site 44 ia 
20 40 
INV ed Ua Re eee eae Wet ae DP ieee det We a 14.50 | 31 23.40 
IN Oe EG eS taza, Meets, cae eae ae aoe 16.00 | 44 19.00 
INGA: Beco ead, dora oe i: 36 14.45 
13.25 
Finishers, female— 
DCG ie. We ee Ree ss IN A a Oe 15.00-| 44 15.00- 
18.00 18.00 
IN Greta. hoes eae 20.00 | 44 16.35 | 43 16.45 
INO. Ha. Gan. 2. oe ee caer 14.50 | 44 16.00 
TMC A Sey See Mae RCP «iW: tae Deel oli I 13.75 | 44 15.00 
ING. 85482 doen dee ete eceae Ib Oey ll eye 13.45 
INO AED Bis che Rae rere | a sicte atl Meee 15.40 | 44 13.64 
IN Gehl ER. sae Bae Bes SE oe 13 .30-| 433} 12.05- 
17.40 15.30 




















1929 1939 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per}| per 
hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ 
Finishers, 
female—Conce. 
INO}. B20. Temes Sees |ocrter teRe (a A 12.50 
NOt OMS eee oa eee ee 11.90 
Korg CMR soe ca Aces |leicon. 3 Rees Iho ieee 12.50 
Now EL: SRR el eee, a ee 13 .00- 
15.00 
Not 12 8k Pee 20.25 | 433] 17.60 
INOS {OR SEC Be see a a es 18 .50- 
21.50 
NOY 14.9 ee 18.50 | 44 | 19.00- 
20.00 
INOS We et ae 16.00 | 44 | 14.00- 
20.00 
IN OF AG ee ee es ae Sle se 9.25 
INO: At. fee. aes eee 22.00 | 44 | 15.00- 
21.50 
INORGS Te, eet ee ee A, Albee: 9.65- 
10.55 
IN Of 1901. <.6 tbe 16.00 | 44 | 14.35 
Pocket makers, male— 
No: qi oe 2s... oe 36.50 | 44 | 30.00- 
40.00 
INO, G2 eee Fog SU aly 26.05 
INjos. Ga ee ee 39.00 | 44] 31.30 
INO ES. Shee ae el dae oe | Se 28.60 
INO! G5 08 oi ae 28.00 | 52 25.45 
ING. ide Se ee ee 26.50 
Normiy 8028. ocean a ah 36.00 
De evi ceo Ree AEA Sum oc? |e le EG S| De ne 30.00- 
40.00 
No liO ES. . ee eee 25.00 | 44 | 44.00 
NOs LOWGe. bs codoai | tte. sho odl teas 33 .00- 
48.00 
INO. dit, SRS Bee Pe oa ee 30.60 
INGOs, 12 ai. ee ee 30 .00- 
40.00 
INOS: Sh ee eee eel oa eat ae 30.35 
INO}. 14. Fee ce ae SSA = LRA Soe 44.00 
ING 209802 ae ee ee ee es! 17.50 
Examiners, male— 
INO: G22 1b ee 30.00-| 44 | 23.32- 
37.00 30.00 
ING irae a8 ce is | so ae 22.00 
Keke oie A ale = peli fe - a aN 23, 82 
INOn7 4k Rae en ee ee ee 25.00 
INO GS Fae a ame coke a Be v1 27.50 
ING. G6 Sei. tee Gee eo ear ae 29.00 
INOW 75805 of oar ae 30.00 | 44 | 23.50 
INO. BS2te ORAS See ees Pees 25.00 
INO) 09: 25 Peek Saal OO Semel soe 18 .00- 
25 .00 
INOVMO Ue cha fe 30.00 | 433} 20.00- 
30.00 
IN ORT Ashe hes a ein ee eee 30.00 
Pressers, male— 
Noe he Be ae ae 37.00 | 44 | 22.00- 
34.00 
ao san oJ ACA ec ei fo edie lel Rete 20 .68- 
28.75 
Nophauwe, 4 eae oe 37.00-| 44 | 31.50 
41.00 
INO: 84.92.. 2 aR ie 4o : a ee 31.00 
INORESE RP a pe eee sae sen ae 31.20 
IN OSMG: MA. ee ae lsc. Sie en ere 19 .25- 
23 .00 
INO2 BR ent. eee, BL, e 20.68 
ING: BS AS. 4 ae eae Co eack 25.00 
IN Os, CO.208.. 4. Sas SRM Be ccd: Mel cole 30.00 
INGO: OR. os. Bat PL AR kee 17.69 
Nog ee. 5.2 8. a ae eer ae 15 .60- 
22 .20 
IN OMED DY... ter aera BE ek et 19.45 
INO 1308.) ee Sa ae, eee 23 .00 
INOsaae 6...:t Pe SSR Be Se | a 14.40- 





1940 

Hrs} Wages | Hrs 

per| per | per 

wk.| hour | wk. 

$ 

48 | 12.50} 48 

48 11.40 | 48 

44 12.50 | 44 

44 | 13.00-| 44 
20.00 

433} 15.20 | 433 

44 | 19.90-] 44 
23.10 

44 20.00-| 44 
24.20 

44 16.00-| 44 
25.00 

26 15.55 | 384 

44 16.00-] 44 
24.50 

23 11.70-| 25- 

12.60 | 30 

36 20.20 | 37 

44 | 30.00-| 44 
40.00 

40 | 33.95 | 43 

44 25.90 | 32 

44 31.45 | 44 

Aa hee hace | ae 

48 26.40 | 48 

44 38.00 | 44 

44 25 .Q0-} 44 
50.00 

44 53.00 | 44 

44 37.00-| 44 
55.00 

433] 37.05 | 432 

44 35.00-} 44 
45.00 

32 32.00 | 43 

44 47.30 | 44 

244) 36.50 | 434 

44 25.65-| 44 
27.00 

44 22.00 | 44 

44 25.65 | 44 

44 25.00 | 44 

48 27.50 | 48 

44 29.00 | 44 

42 23.50 | 44 

44 26.00 | 44 

44 22.00-| 44 
27.00 

432] 19.50-| 43% 
30.00 

44 32.25 | 44 

44 24 .00-]} 44 
36.00 

44 22.75-| 44 
30.50 

44 23.45 | 31 

44 31.00 | 44 

38 41.35 | 42 

433| 24.30-| 432 
29.85 

44 20.68 | 44 

44 25.00 | 44 

44 30.00 | 44 

443} 18.07 | 43 

39 17.95-| 38 
28.00 

383} 30.25 | 544 

48 25.30 | 48 

48 17.30 | 48 


Industry 
and 
Occupation 





READY-MADE 
CLoTHING—Con. 


A—MEN’S AND BOYS’ 
SUITS AND OVERCOATS 
—Conc. 


Pressers, male—Conce. 


1929 


per | per 


week | wk. 


$ 


IN GR AS EE ater ok Ce cee ok Melek fe 


No. 


No. 


Oterley ovksen koe 1 


Tailors— 
PN ORM aes oe cae eee 
NOM et. leeches 
INTOR MS. Seana. Beant to oe 





B—MEN’S WORK 
CLOTHING 


Cutters, male— 
1 








30.00 | 433 
22.00 | 44 


Oe et 





1939 


per 


per 


week | wk. 


48 


48 
48 


1940 


per 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING— Continued 


DS ee 
ooooeaeaeaeaeaeaeaeoeoooqQqmeeee eee eee 


Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 


per 


week | wk. 








20.00 
34.00 
26.25 
































1939 











1929 
Industry | ee 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Cutters, 
male—Conc. 
JS) eI aaa RRS el ead Se ee a ee Sy 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 48 
INCOR OME eR naib hl Aches haste hbo 20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
BNOmPONRey ete sped || ees eee Ne 15.55 | 48 | 15.85 | 48 
INIG).- “GES sNaeeanee Aiea (ereenie oa ale el 21.00 | 493] 21.00 | 48 
INCOME Siie per ee. ee eee 24.00 | 463) 24.00 | 464 
INOS oe (Ca a es Sl 27.55 | 48 | 30.30 | 48 
INCOR AOR Mie ccs ce ke 25.00 | 44 | 28.00] 48 | 33.00] 49 
Ji) ial Ls Ne ice A = a ee 30.00 | 48 | 32.00] 48 
IS O20. 5) Sis A ei dl a 2 es 23.35 | 433/ 23.00 | 433 
INOPLSIEEE net ele la lec: 23.00 | 50 | 26.00 | 50 
INO -8 1G, es a ee 16.50-] 55 | 15.35-| 48 
23.10 21.10 
BNOne Orme bette Se ete. set lige ey 15 ole 3D) |e ony Wes 
INOF LOW eden 35.00 | 44 | 26.85 | 44 | 26.85 | 44 
BNIO mp. km fe pe OT an 25.20 | 48 | 33.48 | 59 
INORG eh eh gel acke, Gt heh 26.00 | 50 | 27.50 | 58 
NOW LO eare FN 37.00 | 44 | 31.70 | 44 | 33.00 | 44 
WOW 20 5a, 5 EL 35.00 | 44 | 32.00 | 44 | 33.00 | 44 
TIC PAL, Ge A ee i ae ee Hee 30.35 | 44 | 33.05 | 44 
INO 2am ee ap ts 34.00 | 44 | 35.00 | 44] 38.30 | 48 
BNO r Zoe ce, toe ch eee ee 22.00 | 44 | 21.00 | 44 
NOS aes ON em ee ee ee, I ae 18.90 | 55 | 22.05 | 55 
IGT 5) F, 5 Aare ie A ee ae Rk a 27.00 | 48 | 32.75 | 49 
INOR Oe. be telah che a liges: 15.00 | 44 15.00 | 44 
INO 2m, 1 Re Re: 40.00 40.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 
INOPZB Ree Peas Ac eliobh oe. oe oe 18.00 | 44 | 21.00 | 44 
BNOR2G eee bee a 35.00 | 44 | 32.50 | 44 | 34.00 | 44 
INOmoO tee. bch epeey Bo | tak 25.00 | 44 | 22.50] 40 
OGL. eae i ee a de It ae 26.65 | 44 | 21.50 | 40 
N06 0 pte a a Le i, 35.00 | 44 | 40.00 | 44 
I Rologs <i ee 35.00 | 44 | 384.00 | 44 | 34.00 | 44 
NOR Oe see oe 40.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44 | 30.00] 44 
Monson Lhe 40.00 | 44 |} 380.00 | 44 | 30.00 | 44 
INKG- SiC Gate eR 35.00 | 44 | 34.00 | 44 | 35.00 | 44 
BOR SHEE ck aes oa Mite chanics, 36.55 | 44 | 35.00 | 38 
Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 
INIGs Tee SR ee Ben Li ed 6.05- | 473} 6.25- | 39 
10.15 9.40 
IS1@5 2a seach ee aR a ae Sa 7.50- | 44 | 7.50- | 44 
11.00 11.00 
io ae ee ee 9.95 | 45 | 11.55 | 49 
oot 1 Oe Bee ee 6.25- | 50 | 6.15- | 50 
12.00 12.00 
INOS Dh RO ON oe ee 5.35- |24—- | 7.00- | 48- 
11.50 | 48 16.50 | 55 
IND (0... Se ESR el Coat ae 9.25-| 464] 9.25- | 463 
11.25 Dbz: 
ENCE ER cob eee csje cle |" Sehecacater te Vieneed 10.00- | 48 | 10.00- | 48 
17.50 19.00 
EN OMMEG te ck tie of. oo 12.50 | 44 | 8.15- | 48 | 7.00- | 49 
10.70 12.00 
COMMONER cb CUR: ok ah |'acet, Gee ae (Met aus 9.80 | 363} 11.60 | 403 
RIOD ee Ce beeen peed Pee 9.60 | 48 10.10 | 503 
Norio Te to elmer. te 9.90 | 492] 9.65 | 48 
NOR aee. bo. del oet ones he lee oe 9.60-| 48 | 9.60- 
14.50 13.45 
INC), TO atk SRN eae oan | Ce 11.10- | 55 | 9.60- | 48 
19.25 16.80 
JG ap RR eos | 9.60- | 48 | 11.05- | 48 
13.20 13.90 
IR TU ecg RRA eet cc nes ec A 11.00 | 50 | 11.00 | 50 
PNOMROM EE Marie et soit oe ch. 13.90 | 433} 14.65 | 433 
BNIOMEM tert ct teta. cas cole « kis 6.65- | 35 | 9.10- | 48 
8.05 11.05 
Bones te 14.00- | 44 | 11.50- | 44 / 11.50 | 44 
ts He 16 50. 51 
OMG MN | 8 coi ao. chol CRs o (RAS 11.50- |27- .00— |51— 
aE: 19.80 | 40 | 29.75 | 59 
INO. AUD Ale IAGO on IDSs ot or fe oe 8.75- |36- | 12.80- | 65 
13.75 | 48 19.30 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Industry ee] Industry a eH 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per j|per| per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.| week | wk. week |wk.| week | wk.| week | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
READY-MADE Pressers, male— 
CuLorHINna—Con. ‘one 
“Ch LS eM ens Grad | Id ay. OATHS Snes 25.10 | 44 | 42.75 | 66 
B—MEN’S WORK INGE 1A. ou eee ee 20.00 | 493] 22.00 | 54 | 23.00 | 54 
CLOTHING—Conc. INGSES: sn hcm ote oll eee BAe ae 17.60-| 44 | 17.60-| 44 
19.80 19.80 
Sewing machine oper- INOR UGH a teee cecal aeceebiedtise is 13.25 | 44 | 13.25 | 44 
ators, female—Conc. INOS LT, oss Sieedeo oe oft aiel|clee seine eee 17.50 | 44 | 18.50 | 44 
No. 21 Not 18), 20.05. ae 30.00 | 44 | 24.380 | 44] 24.30] 44 
INOid DBE ct RB Be oe clive 17.85 | 44 | 17.85-| 44 
19.25 
INO; 20.08 -<..5.ch be erties veces loess 18.00 | 44] 18.00] 44 
No: 2it 28.25.50 see cee | ee 16.30 | 44] 10.95 | 30 
NO¢-22)-08 ...f Bbc tel ee oct All se ae 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 36 
Pressers, female— 
OF) BD RE «SEER ae Re. RE ts ate 10.35 | 45 | 12.90] 49 
INO: £2 28.34 Bis cael oe sch aallob ae 6.25-| 50 6.15-| 50 
10.50 10.50 
NO: LOR Shh was hina Beer eellsimee 5.75-| 24-| 7.10-| 35- 
6.72 | 48 | 16.85 | 55 
INO} Sob .f bictiodle Bek cclibas 10.50 | 40 | 13.20 | 44 
INO? ghee eee ebookers lek os 15.00 | 40 | 15.45 | 40 
INO: 76:88...) G8 ean 16.00 | 44 | 12.75 | 44] 11.00 | 44 
INO}, i 28 BR oN BBs Galea 15.50 | 42 | 20.15-| 48- 
24.95 | 62 
INO: Bei. mabe 18.00 | 44 | 17.50-| 44] 20.00-| 44 
24.50 24.50 
No; Qi ee. eck cee: aaa 11.50 | 44 9.80 | 36 
NO: 10. 8.3 cae Pale ck ockes ae 15.90 | 44] 10.95 | 30 
INO} TE: ee) Bee HOR oo all ots .| 15.65 | 44] 21.85 | 44 
C—WOMEN’S AND 
CHILDREN’S 
COATS AND SUITS 
Cutters, male— 
OF Tks, a. t eb ok ae 35.00 | 44 | 35.20] 40] 37.50] 40 
INOF 28 ee 0 .hee be Salt R cio ostoke ce 25.00-} 40 | 30.00-} 40 
48.00 48.00 
INO} Bi 8 ait ath tc MM Bisbee bras 38.75 | 40 | 41.75 | 40 
INO; 4.35 .65.. 5 eh ols sdhe Seah eallish cs 26.00-} 40 | 26.00-} 40 
35.85 32.50 
INO} Dit. 5c doh all Been Sepalomra 32.20 | 44} 30.15 | 44 
INO} GA. teehee ae 30.00 | 44 22.00 | 44 22.00 | 44 
NO. Cit cae) bbieb desire ccllatce. 38.00 | 40} 38.00 | 40 
Sewing machine oper- 
ators, male— 
Not le an... bbb ence 25.00-| 44 | 18.00-} 40] 21.00-} 40 
35.00 40.00 45.00 
INO} 28 Fucker tien ee acess 24.20-| 29-} 238.10-| 29- 
38.35 | 40 | 35.70 | 34 
NO! Si hc. bie oe Ie oie wsciloiese's 32.00 | 40} 32.00 | 40 
INO, 48), 25:25 sfonde eal re ee tee 22.00 | 40 | 26.00} 40 
INO} Diss. gee bck bee ctu k® carole ce 17.00-] 24-; 23.00-| 32- 
35.00 | 33 | 36.00 | 49 
NO} Ge 480: S08R se ele sce cllebon 22.00 | 40} 22.00) 40 
Non eecee Pe meh sale eto oles; 30.80 | 40} 21.45 | 26 
Sewing machine oper- 
ators, female— 
NODE sen .s canbeb- ae 15.00 | 44 | 17.60-| 40 | 18.90-) 40 
22.00 23.00 
No: 2:8 06... Jemhiern fallic bak. See ee 18.75-| 42-| 17.75 | 38- 
82.35 | 44] 25.45 | 40 
IN O33 Fe. 2 82s Bise ercldilersBihctss al beers 13.10-] 40 | 138.45-} 40 
25.60 25.60 
Not 44: te. «daa anne 12.50 | 44 | 14.45 | 43 | 14.25 | 48 
INO}, 52 28.3 bee baeleehdekccliere.s 22.40 | 40 | 18.45 | 26 
INGOEGR cnc ei mecin em sice cate eurs 10.00-} 24-} 16.00-| 38- 
19.00 | 83 | 22.00 | 43 
INOD TR aucct oss cee lonelier: 14.00 | 40 | 15.00 | 40 
Finishers, female— 
On aE oe eerecre tes 15.00-]| 44 | 15.00-; 40] 14.00- 40 
20.00 16.00 21.00 
INOS, 62). 66 ..08 cabbie oto as |store 15.50-| 40-| 15.90-| 35- 





21.05 | 42 | 27.65 | 39 
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1929 1939 1940 1929 193 
Industry a |e Industry ———__—___—_ ioe aie ae ae 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per}] per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
week | wk.| week | wk.| week | wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ & 
Sewing machine oper- 
READY-MADE ators—Conce. 
CiorHine—Conc. 
ENO Gree it vlerierascco os alle meee stl Bae G 8.60-] 31-| 12.65-| 444 
C—WOMEN’S AND 15.75 | 48 | 17.95 
CHILDREN'S ENG tm Oe occ che theta Ue che eevee) eee 14.00-} 463} 14.00-| 464 
COATS AND SUITS— 20.00 20.00 
Conc. ISO KON wi AR He 465} 18.45 | 463} 14.50 | 4634 
Finishers, female— IIRL IRs We 15.50 | 44 13.20 | 44} 13.20 | 44 
Cone. INGE 1 Ae i, ie 2 Sad NO ...-| 12,10 | 464]. 9.55.1 39 
INO APD cis oa kee AON ss oak ee eo 226001 ASS OOO PSO MOM. do. ds ccc dac!e'le otyed on. tree || Waa) da ACh oa ag 
INO Be icec, caches ANS seem, team WE 1QBSO— 1040 jel oOs me 0 I UN Obata ee od es das ol sels deies -...| 12.50-] 47 | 12.50-| 47 
16.80 16.80 13.00 13.50 
IN QemOlah ocd tase 15.00 | 44 | 16.00 | 44] 14.55 | 44) No. 15.............. 1475072445) O55 0=| 44 ete oe tee, 
UN Osta Occ > coh oecer act ns ecal | cectalle ene ctl Mee 21.00-| 47-| 22.00-| 48 18.00 
45.00 | 52 | 48.00 ISG) TO es Bie ree) og Pa ....| 15.60] 40] 16.00 | 44 
INO Abe cc coh Oe e gem tiie Leen LS100 Gi, 4O:at pals 00 A MAOM MNO: Ac... 4.nds ess oh- ac cncee seme), “DOe20 BOI wed 7 Oulees 
Pressers, male— Finishers, female— 
IN Gdn: 4. eid ee Der PAAR VoSuOO4| 40910) 4200 sImeOnI ING silin. . ote sacks cl oatleda weloce.. 12.50 | 44 | 13.00 | 44 
NOs ei c. seek ae SOLO Mexico d?DU=| 440) o8 OO MOO TIMINIOtE DM. ees cal, oo. cell ae 9.80 | 33 9.00 | 29 
51.85 AO con Mata mNOe ome... Cotten e SN. ddan laa 11.65 | 53 9.52 | 46} 
INOS ORs. ke EO creo te ee BOROON AS cd OO GME NE MIN One i ds tS sca eee ee 7.85-| 38-| 10.59-| 44- 
EN Ate rc Aes tee a -atl Scoattet  cat Reed as 2092001) 32 LG Sn ea 10.50 | 46 | 19.60] 52 
PNG OM tice ES oR cakes mies. el 29820: 1 BOUL OORIMMEING MOM... 4. tees tie 14.00 | 463) 15.45 | 464] 16.80 | 463 
ING aOR ec. ch sells aie eee dl eens 22000=| 404; 20 50=|NSOGHP MNO Gh... teks) hole sn cll owes 12.50 | 463} 12.50 | 464 
32.00 32.00 INO SWER cc scie tere 13.25 | 44 | 18.20] 44 | 13.20 | 44 
ENG, cs ke ees LOOM x teen ete ete 23200-| 34-) SAA00—PO4 I MNO Sh. 2... tet seheleasee celeste 15.60 | 44] 16.00 | 44 
34.00 | 37 39.00 
NIQUE Ses ooeths.4 Dia'=. 4 tee hes arene Sie 20.00 | 40} 20.00 | 40 Examiners, female— 
INO ee Utena . cin Lat eam 10.70 | 464] 10.70 | 46% 
Button sewers, IN Queen eR ee. | shill rte ds dices 7.20-| 48 8.00-| 48 
female— 8.00 9.00 
INO.G18.... «. vies Maes ke OLOOE Atay) 5200040 lg LOO MAO I INO SDE. ose cs cle. dso 8 vede cote Bi 8.40 | 463} 9.50 | 464 
10.00 INGE 45 ore Reese Pee PRR aN 6 10.75 | 48 | 13.20 | 36 
INGE Dean ads Mesh Rice ot oe ee £760) 1 40ci0 P8850 NAO PANO wes... cade dak 5 le 14.00 | 464] 16.00 | 463; 16.50 | 463 
NG AOR ty Bed del « oem Ween) We 12.80 | 40 13.60 | 40 INOPOiE scec's «eet #10 ore 20.00 | 44 13.50 | 44 13.50 | 44 
INOS Aico cis de Aas eee os cok REL RO 14735, 441 pho e| MAD EOMNIO Tirta. Bae SOR TOTOOR ESAS =EE2 750.) 44 1h cece alee. 
INO ADRS vccut. ete polis so sole dae 17.95 | 44} 16.10 | 40 
INO AGiee coc aeicere face diate es Al eas 13.00 | 40 | 13.00 | 40 |\Pressers, female— 
ENUG plat eettns e8h cel ats cad Ae 12.50 | 48 | 12.50 | 48 
Nome aivieetected - 4% ABI sek 16.00 | 44 16.80 | 44 
D—WOMEN’S AND (NOES) ee ie nena 16.00 | 464; 11.10 | 374) 9.60 | 29 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES INGHAM cits tare CAL ate Oa Pole 12.90 | 414) 11.50 | 38 
INOS 0 hepa thd UA 10.00 | 47 7.00 | 26 {| 11.00 | 47 
Cutters, male— INGO SMG Merle nets £ Rel lc wea ATE Sane 9.10-} 40-| 11.75-| 43- 
Ieee 10) See eC, oan | PO ae 22 23 .00-| 464) 23.40-] 463 11.70 | 48 |} 14-15 | 47 
28.00 33.25 DN OHM oc cathe Mele 5s a 12.75 | 44] 13.20] 441 138.20 | 44 
IN GAB oso kee cas bes al te 20 00=| 44st 100 teee EN GSR cotati. eels voce hl eee 12.50 | 47 | 12.50 | 47 
30.00 30.00 PN OMe, le tates Sol sec die lata. 16.50 | 40 | 16.50 } 394 
IN GSES. coed: Mead ealisa codes. se 24.00-| 44 | 26.75-| 44 
31.50 34.10 
INOS BA ona, Male he PR] aoe eee foe 80200.) Ga Si\cngek woes ees 
INOMO:...0. 04s fare see 36.00 | 463} 23.10 | 373| 29.25 | 42 FLour 
INOMMG. |. 0 .bs Bae 2 | artes ent A ee 15.24 | 86} 21.80} 513 Per Per Per 
INCOM sci. ss aoeee ates 31.00 | 47 | 26.10 | 47} 26.10 | 47 |\Millers— hour hour hour 
INOS IES 2 s:.5 5 os Me eek nce cel aeen 15.95-} 44-| 17.75-| 46-) No. 1.............- 375| 55 40 | 54 40 | 54 
20.65 | 48 22.10 | 55 IN Ovmeens ds tde tee ot 60 | 60 7 48 70 | 48 
INO RO Rte aes eet ertele Sal fe< oo 20760 | 48} 20.00 44s SNiOwo 2)... 5. Oo. oes 56-.66 | 48 |.44-.61 | 40 |.46-.64 | 40 
INO BLO etic etsieaieuetcale «cc 30.00 | 463] 30.00 | 4641 No. 4.............. 51 | 59 35| 56 535) 56 
INOW oe. scaae eae 8 26100 1.463] 2225016 463)5 22 .50nW46sI) No. 25. .......0-.-0: 45 | 66 35 | 66 424) 66 
ING Ze tacte crs tans « 34.00 | 44 28.00 | 44 28.00 | 44 IRIGY RS AR et Gee eael ens 2. LS oa 63 | 48 63 | 48 
IN Oval Orci Neccseas. ol] aie eetens 22.00 | 44.) -e2BcO00R 44a SNiomey ..... 4. fdas toe 60 | 59 65 | 48 65 | 48 
INO wlan. bccn ha 31200 | 1444p 25 200) 44. cee aes clemes « INO. Bons cogeue. take 70 | 48 56 | 48 59 | 48 
INO LOMR boc cots PAIRS cds alls ot 31:00 | 40) 31.00;) 20 iP aNosmo... 7.3. fo. 4.55 45 | 48 43 | 48 46 | 48 
INO HMLOD cdc tens cae .65 | 48 .63 | 48 .63 | 48 
Sewing machine oper- INO SSUES ede eks FA .69 | 48 .64 | 48 64 | 48 
ators, female— INC ae Pa PR .67-.75 | 48 |.55-.62 | 46 |.55-.62 | 42 
DOME BE. a. 8h. eh ae. ses Oe 10.25-} 463) 10.25-) 463 
12.50 12.50 Bolters— 
TNS Re (ee 5 2s a | ae 8.00-] 48 | 10.50-| 48} No.1............... .64 | 73 65 | 50 675) 65 
12.50 12.50 ING 2B ne, wd. ots eek .55 | 60 55 | 48 575| 48 
ING eo. Bate ccaiesaione fate | tke tests: « |'a oe 16700: | 44°) AS00U 24MIN ove i eis Nese | oo. 4 tte one 70 | 48 725) 48 
IN Gd. FS Wate, ces | Ser get | avails 10350=| 48:01... cco. ates alse s NOSE ie, f batsie 2a .55 | 60 58 | 48 60 | 48 
12.50 IN Oe 3). Ree is aa .63 | 48 .57 | 48 .57 | 48 
ING... $2: .2.889..2 0 12375/1'463| -20235)| 381), 10-90 e395) UNo. Ge. 298.4. Ha. 2 oe .68-.80 | 48 |.55-.62 | 48 |.57-.64 | 48 
IN G46 FO las. 8 eRe LER) Od 9205. 384! 10,05 40NE BNO. We). 4. ae. 4k .62 | 48 .46 | 48 .53 | 48 
INOo iin epsteaen ose: 10.00 | 47 8.50-| 31-] 9.00-) 47] No.8............... 63 | 48 57 | 48 57 | 44 
3.00 | 47 | 14.00 ISRO) Rea Ree eee es 45 | 59 60 | 48 60 | 48 
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1929 1939 1940 
Industry —_—__—— 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per j|per| per | per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour | wk.' 
$ $ $ 
Fiour—Concluded 
Purifiers— 
NS tie ae SE Oa? Bie Sel I ee .385 | 60 .365| 60 
INO S23. YE taste. eee .475| 50 |.475-.50) 50 625} 55 
INO: Sie ihe earesc Se os eas aes s .60 | 48 .625} 48 
BN Ou: kets. tastaerac ae 35 | 60 .49 | 48 .52 | 48 
INGE Do rick ee toee .50 | 48 .445| 48 .445| 48 
INO. GE. 54... ek ee .50 | 48 .485| 48 .50 | 48 
INO. 7G. Bh: cee tee 45 | 48 .45 | 48 45 | 44 
Grinders— 
NOUR. ad nh oe eee .64 | 65 .65 | 50 .675| 65 
NOs 2) ocsicccieae eee .565] 60 .45 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO Sic): nrels cccbe eine een easveieeonesc)| Sievers .70 | 48 725} 48 
ING: CAR AT ce easel ates cee cillaess § .61 | 48 .65 | 48 
INO: 5F..o8. 6 Bee aoe .63 | 48 .57 | 48 .57 | 48 
INR Hue e ee Ss Shc .63 | 48 .57 | 48 .b7 | 44 
Packers— 
ING. tel. .0c stages cee .45 | 66 475) 44 .475| 35 
ING) 2 Ac wc ee aoe .45 | 60 .40 | 60 .42 | 60 
INGOS 8 : ane aeer .425| 60 .375} 60 .389 | 60 
No: G4°81. 4. Ge eee .50 | 60 .45 | 48 45 | 48 
INO. B5.AE. Ree. See oe. cee ee .50 | 48 525} 48 
ING: G6:25.. dace. ae .50 | 48 .44 | 40 .46 | 40 
INO; Hii Be... to oe eee .41 | 59 .43 | 56 .43 | 56 
IN OS. tote. aoe .40 | 60 44 | 48 .48 | 48 
INiGetad ects ace eee .35 | 60 .25 | 60 283] 60 
INOS Ol nue tees eeteete 425} 48 435] 48 435} 48 
Vo. Mi WS... ee 45 | 48 435] 48 .48 | 48 
INIOpaS AS ct: ake S| Sw ee tae .45-.50 | 48 |.45-.50 | 48 
INGLIS 8. . cto. «ace .41 | 60 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
ING: M4 Reeds Se .50 | 48 48 | 48 .51 | 48 
IN ODE. 4.28. Scie .50 | 54 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
INO. 1Gsk. «te. ate .40-.45 | 54 .42 | 54 .42 | 54 
ING: tU. Ba... tote oct .50 | 48 .435| 48 .435} 48 
No.8... ad. oa eee .42-.45 | 48 |.42-.45 | 48 |.42-.45 | 48 
yaad kere: Seer. as .425| 48 .42 | 48 42 | 44 
Shippers— 
ING. GL.85-. 5.23. 5-80 .55 | 60 .50 | 60 .525} 60 
INO. R28... seeae at .50 | 48 .44 | 40 .46 | 40 
INO: Wo. tas cdtadie aoe .39 | 59 43 | 56 43 | 56 
No, G42. . 9. 3 See .335| 60 .317| 60 .25 | 60 
INOMGO EL. Soe ack .40 | 60 .44 | 48 .46 | 48 
ING. S6-82. 4 SR eRe .388-.48 | 48 .415| 48 .45 | 48 
No. 7. 82..4, $8. 2 .40 | 59 .45 | 48 .45 | 48 
INO. OS EE0. 4. oa. 6-08 45 | 48 .43 | 48 .46 | 48 
IN'O. G9..28. 4s SAMA, cee tliat AT | 54 47 | 54 
INGt LOZ codes ke tee o's see [eee .475| 50 .50 | 50 
Millwrights— 
Now a Rae 3/0 1955 .125| 54 725) 54 
ING. (DARE. dees caeics -60 | 60 .60 | 50 .65 | 60 
INO: SOR nde eo ee ce .60 | 60 .55 | 60 .575| 60 
INGA: 2... cette Stee .61 | 54 .63 | 40 .66 | 40 
INO. HD. 2. ok eee .65 | 60 .65 | 60 .65 | 60 
ING. BO. 08k OF Ee Re: BE Se .75 | 48 .775| 48 
INOARG 3.3. oe seer .75 | 60 .70 | 48 .70 | 48 
ENORES.... 2 sc fee ee .85 | 48 .70 | 48 .72 | 48 
MNO; GO). s css cts ale Ge Oe .75 | 60 .(1 | 60 .71 | 60 
ING. LO... Be eee .70 | 59 .80 | 48 .7241 48 
INO. Ail, 7. sb Boe aot .925| 48 .72 | 48 .17 | 48 
ING. 12... od Rete ae ee .80 | 55 .76 | 54 .76 | 54 
ING. 1Si......ch eae aoe .65°| 54 .62 | 48 .62 | 48 
ING. AA. oi. .cs Ge aeee .70 | 59 .60 | 48 .65 | 48 
No. 1b:s.) 33.288 783} 54 .62 | 54 .62 | 54 
INGEAG 2 sca w a tite allman aa es 2 .77 | 60 .77 | 60 
Sweepers— 
INOW) occ s de oa Olio oe wae eee 275) 55 .380 | 50 
INO 2.5505 4o Bera .275| 60 .275| 60 .26 | 60 
INO: GS... os ste oe cee .380-.40 | 54 |.34-.38 | 40 | .34-.40 | 40 
INOOGE. cade MMe ees ac dee are .40 | 48 .425| 48 
ING. £5. ocd Ae. aoe .25 | 60 .88 | 48 |.40-.44 | 48 
INO; B6;.-224e he cee 40 | 48 .87 | 48 .37 | 48 
ING: W...0. Bee cone .42 | 48 41 | 48 .42 | 48 
ING: G80... 4. Mate oe e30-.40 | 48 |.380-.85 | 48 | .380-.35 | 48 





* None east of Manitoba. 











1929 1939 1940 
Industry |. 
and Wages ,;Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hra 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per (per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Sweepers—Conc. 
ING: -9,.cccmde nee dec lee ee aetal 35-.41 | 48 |.35-.41 | 48 
ING: 10.5200 4ee cae .35 | 60 44 | 48 .425) 48 
ING. TY oc cede 0 e.c Meee aS ete ee 41 | 48 .41 | 48 
INGs 12. ciccc donate ce .386 | 54 .42 | 48 .42 | 48 
INO IS. ees .300| 54 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
Novia nace: ae .40 | 48 .835| 48 .035| 44 
Stationary engineers—* 
INQ elie as celeritete .65 | 48 .72 | 48 
INORoera secre yee .55 | 56 .575} 48 .575| 48 
INO.S5. 84... oe ee .565} 60 .55 | 54 55 | 54 
Wor48.8e. 1. te. ee .625] 56 .58 | 48 .58 | 48 
ING? D2 Gh. cte cee ee .68 | 48 .625} 48 625] 48 
Firemen— 
NOB Be. See .305| 84 .45 | 56 .45 | 56 
INOM2E. 8S, a ee .40 | 84 .325! 60 .385 | 60 
ING occa eee .63 | 48 50 | 40 .52 | 40 
NGS Foe) Vcd ees ene oy Nee 625) 48 .65 | 48 
ING. SS.83.. 8. 5 ae .55 | 48 .53 | 48 .66 | 48 
IN O468. ER. kao, SM Seo ao |e .41 | 48 41 | 48 
INO. Wo. to. ee .60 | 48 47 | 48 47 | 48 
INO. 89/08. 0. oe. oe .50 | 48 .425] 48- .425} 48- 
54 54 
Oilers— 
Nov ee... eee .40 | 60 .370| 60 .39 | 60 
INOMG2 £8... 228. BO .50 | 54 .469} 40 .49 | 40 
No. @3.00)- 3.35. 50 - 45 | 60 .44 | 48 48 | 48 
INO. G4. 2.4. oe .45 | 60 |.45-.55 | 48 |.50-.575] 48 
INO} Si. eer ae en .425| 48 .405} 48 .405} 48 
NG@Y 655052 eee 45 | 48 .46 | 48 .46 | 48 
IN Onsale eae ee 475] 48 .47 | 48 47 | 48 
INO. EO trots. toa ee .475| 48 .47 | 48 .47 | 48 
INGOs) Sia scarercerais.< Meteor iar t's = ats cll 405] 48 405} 48 
ING. TORE... ¢.0n. see .40 | 60 FAG AS alixoaacbe eee 
IN GO. 28.3 eae .455| 48 .42 | 48 42 | 48 
INO. 2.2... 5. eee .445) 54 .425) 54 .45 | 54 
ING: 3.48.. $. 3. ee .40 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 44 
Labourers— 
Nowy daar cee ae .80-.32 | 55 |.388-.38 | 54 |.380-.38 | 54 
INGOs 2 Ae lee tae .35 | 60 £360) 55 .40 | 55 
ING. S..cscne e eee .38-.42 | 60 |.82-.38 | 60 |.34-.39 | 6O 
INGE C4... oa eee .35 | 60 .30 | 60 315] 60 
NOMS. ok. . ek. Se .40 | 60 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
NO. SB: 38: cdssuas. ee .445) 54 .44 | 40 .46 | 40 
INO RU oS east Bats A tec Wa ae te ac .45 | 48 .475| 48 
ING. G8. ic ct: ore ae .425] 60 .45 1 48 .45 | 48 
NoG-t9. e..... Be ee .80-.37 | 59 735-1256 .3875| 56 
No; 10.85. 4.5. 3.4% .35 | 60 .25 | 60 . 283] 60 
NO. 12 corde oe aoe .42 | 48 41 | 48 42 | 48 
Mo; £2.99. Jase. San 425] 48 405} 48 .405| 48 
No; 93. 4.4. Se ee .40 | 54 |.88-.44 | 54 .33 | 54 
No. 14 38 ye. eee .445| 54 .435| 48 .435) 48 
Norts. 34...2se. ee .425] 48 .42 | 48 .42 | 44 
BREAD AND CaKkEt 
Bakers, bread—t 
Per Per Per 
week week week 
INGOs Lc name 20.00-| 54 | 16.00-] 48-} 19.00-) 56 
28.00 26.00 | 50 | 30.00 
INOS oasncc ake eee 26.00:| 54 | 21.50 | 54] 23.00} 54 
Niort3 A... see Stk 24.00 | 48 | 15.00-| 48 | 18.00-] 48 
21.60 22.60 
Non4. Ur. 4 ae. ae 20.00 | 62 | 18.00] 60} 18.00} 60 
Now G6. 88...4.<. 4.00 17.00-| 54 | 17.00-| 60} 18.00-| 60 
22.00 20.00 21.00 
NOs. 66 ccascch See aoe 16.00-| 51} 21.00-] 48-} 21.00-} 48- 
33.00 25.50 | 60 | 25.50] 60 
ING. 7.25... jc Bie Gee ees TL 20.00 | 60 | 21.00 | 60 
No. 88.05. er. 2 6e agent 60 | 20.00 | 60} 21.00 } 60 
No, 09.94.. 1. 33.5. 27.00 | 54 | 23.75} 60 | 22.50} 60 


+ Figures in first column are for 1929 or 1930, rates for 1929 not being available in many cases. 
t Not otherwise classified as mixers, ovenmen, etc. 
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1929 1939 
Industry ao 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per] per 
week | wk.| week 
$ $ 
BREAD AND CAKE 
—Cont. 
» Bakers, bread—Conc. 
INO MIORG..32 Sk BERS ck ae Eee 20.00 
Nios 8454 18.00-| 60 | 20.00 
22.00 
NOM IZE sgl RAIS A ee ae 18.00 
INOS. ...txsack A 20.00-] 54 | 18.00- 
28.00 24.00 
INoAIG TE. 5.28. 27.50 | 60 | 19.00 
NONE es ke so SIAR OR. Ee 25 .00 
INOAIGRE....5 28 FOR IRL. 4 RS EO 22.00 
INOHET Ach x05 Pere 24.00 | 56 | 23.00 
NOES Bhiasteo.s1<c0 ee 25.00 | 54 | 24.00 
INGO, 9 Wh ene ee els 24.35 | 56 | 25.30 
INO? Obs eotee nee 25.00 | 54 | 18.00- 
25.00 
IN OM2 TER... Beco 35.00 | 45 | 20.00- 
27.00 
INO M2 2 ch: oles 28.00 26.00 
INO M2S sic hewoeh ome 27.00 | 46 | 24.00- 
27.00 
INOS2EER.. 5k A IES Oe ae ae 23.85 
INO NZD. Re. 5. 2B. See. tS Oe 21.00- 
25.00 
IN OA2628.. shoe ok SRE IEE «ok OO Te 26.00 
INON2TE sacks sede es 30.00 | 50 | 25.54 
INGA 2S ee cies oe 18.00-} 48 | 16.00- 
26.00 23 .00 
INO AD sc Se OE Sy te RA | core 19.00 
NOR SOE cot cic ston ne 21.60 | 54 | 25.00 
INOASLEE chee ol Se 27.00 | 50 | 20.00- 
25.00 
NoOASORE. .. 5. Bhs SEIS.) 281 28, 22.00 
INORSOML «0.88.4 25.00 | 48 | 23.00 
INGMSLRE 5... 8h SERIO AE SP OG 19.00- 
26.00 
IN OMS5ME....5 Oh 2 26.00 | 54 | 18.00- 
20.00 
INOS Gea eee aa besa howveysil evosece 19.00 
INO MS Rivs.ok nae Ot 20.00 | 49 | 24.00 
Is Bie See e ae el Oe, ee 24 00 
WOR O87. co5 tc See 25.00 | 48 | 25.00 
INOMLORR 5.88.18 29.00 | 48 | 28.00 
IN'OASI Re. ..5 A. 27.00 | 44 | 23.00 
DIC), 1). ae a AP (a 2 Ss 2g 16.00- 
20.00 
Bakers, cake— 
INO MIUIRE ccd abot SERIES 05 Ae ES 24.00 
oy, OA) See eo Se aL | A | 21.00 
INOS Ba os chester were 22.00 | 43 | 21.00 
NOM Caves Brecher een dernsts pots 22.40 
INGEADILG Ae aebebine 17.10 | 54 | 20.00 
INORG ace Hevesi tes eres Sete ee |e aes 23 .00 
INO ihn rece ck 30.00 | 50 | 23.10 
INOARSIR....25 terete 3 wall eas) 3 fat |e 15.00- 
21.00 
IN OMRD RE obs eles io Se: Ste Paves focoxees 18.00 
No WOS. ... eb am 30.00 | 48 | 24.00 
INfoh aU A AeA an ae ee! 27.00 
INO MQ, cb. o0ck SRhilees obese [eos 27.00 
INGAISME 0.04.08 4 ce 37.00 | 60 | 23.00 
Bog 0 Se cs a at ey a | 23 .00 
NOMBRE nb cscideooes 24.00 | 48 | 23.00 
INOMIGRME ..chctesn. fer 27.00 | 48 | 29.00 
INOy Line cok cemiee sess eer ae le ee 18.00 
INOAISAL....5 lee om den 38.00 | 48 | 24.00- 
32.00 
INOSIORE et IES oe eee ||. ee 24.00 
ING:/20), Gees ace wins 35.00 | 48 | 27.00 
Te fen hae Se -, Seater 3 ek iy Oe ee 28.00 
INO S22 BE. oP ics.k Set 30.50 | 48 | 29.70 
INONZ3 Fook teercen 36.00 | 48 | 27.75 
INOSIARE ob ee oes 30.00 | 48 | 24.00 
INGE 2b eet cocina cleislaciave.s [lo tev 24.00 
INONZB G40 Secs ome cote oot 18.00 











1929 
Industry a 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
week | wk. 
$ 
Mizers— 
1 A sca ee 29.00 | 54 
2 Saka Soe 25.00 | 54 
OM ak eh ee GRE 18.00 | 54 
Liye. Aan ees 20.00 | 54 
OM thick Mis 25.00 | 54 
18 ee Seca e 30.00 | 54 
4 Ba ieee 30.00 | 54 
0): 5 eRe eg 31.25 | 56 
LE 4 Res ee 35.00 | 54 
Oe hae Re Sens 30.00 | 48 
HS kb, 5 25.00 | 50 
TAN Penola Dh 18.00 | 54 
Pe Se Biee 2h 25.00 | 50 
TG 0 ge ae ete aie 25.00 | 54 
170, Coal ar ae a ea a 
GUS PRON Be.) Pe 30.00 | 50 
51 ban cay | ae 32.00 | 54 
5 AU) s SBRAe yee 25.00 | 54 
7A SG ORE a8 Miele (he ae | 
+ Vals) Sees Sep Een 30.00 | 54 
8s... geen ee te ae 37.00 | 48 
Pd Ae EOE LATS 28.00 | 50 
715): oye at SO 34.00 | 50 
GPa ct ee ee, 27.50 | 50 
Ce fe, 28.00 | 48 
Vie, MARA NEE 32.00 | 48 
7A a ee a 8 27.00 | 54 
SOMM a hee aot 33.00 | 48 
Oia oF, te BD. 34.50 | 48 
ec Ree 33.00 | 45 
OOM eel ole ike 33.00 | 48 
Sah woh sled. 33.00 | 48 
515s ee 33.00 
Bench workers— 
LPN oodles okt 22.00 | 54 
- A EO. 22.00 | 54 
ART ik SE 24.00 | 54 
Mil, Betersto dks 20.00 | 54 
O.. . SOB MB coe eee 24.00 | 51 
7) See no 28.00 | 54 
Ses ee eth 24.00 | 54 
D3 ee 25.00 | 54 
NOMS hte eee. 20.00 | 58 
Seen sci cate leh 25.00 | 50 
SDR 5 ie Nes Amey st al ie Me Ses | ESA 
(18)8 ARR Seen 25.00 | 50 
ha ae Be ek 25.00 | 54 
TED g ie ER IR RM ete rl (Dy 6 
NG Pc ce Soe she. 36.00 | 48 
LU, ae er S18 27.00 | 50 
RR he 2. SR. 28.00 | 48 
TE A ae a 26.00 | 48 
PAU) Bans eo, Geel (Bieler ake Gi | Oe 
Pilly. 2 SE et ae 30.50 | 48 
SOUR AS ache Ae alo Sets 31.00 | 48 
BR ek vate occas 31.00 | 48 
AUN oh cic te 27.50-| 45 
31.00 
45), 3 Seen eee 30.00 | 48 
210) a ae 30.00 | 48 
CHM ice aice-ale's.0's 22.50-| 48 
30.00 
Ol): Se ae ae a 30.00 | 48 


sees ecestaoece 


cere ose elesece 


eee eee sefoesoe 
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TABLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1939 1940 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs! Wages | His 
Occupation per per} per |per| per | per 
week |wk.| week |wk.}| week | wk. 
$ $ $ 
BREAD AND CAKE 
—Cont. 
Oven tenders— 
DN Oe aL 2m... tO we oe 22.00 | 54 17.00 | 48 18.00 | 48 
NOSSO. ee ee 25.00 | 54 | 25.00 | 54) 25.00 | 54 
Nowe ss bee k e 30.00 | 54 19.00 | 48 | 25.00 | 40 
Nos Fe... eae ae. 18.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 
IN| fen) sre Eo 20.00 | 54 | 23.00 | 50 | 24.00 | 54 
IN ODEO DS: 3 cutee dete (eke <, dean | ae 24.00 | 60 | 25.00 | 60 
ING Ac Be ee 26.00 | 54 19.60 | 60 | 19.60 | 60 
ING. BS ee. Ee. SOT. 25.00 | 54 | 25.00 | 60} 25.00 | 60 
INO OES. te eG oe lpn 22.00 | 60 | 23.00 } 60 
NOLO Oe |b pes hae 24.00 | 54 | 23.00 | 56 | 28.00 | 56 
INO MUD tes. 5 See eae 26.00 | 50 | 25.00 | 54 | 25.00 | 52 
INO AID Bo kee eee 26.00 | 50} 21.00 | 56] 22.00 | 56 |} 
INO 218 Se. oF Sek, eye 18.00 | 50 19.60 | 56 | 20.00 | 56 
VO 14 Oe. |e Oe VS 1a eee] Bee 21.00 | 54 | 21.00 | 54 
ING M15 c& «nek ee 28.00 | 50 | 24.50 | 56} 24.50 | 56 
INO MGR . 2 ee Oe. 27.00 | 50 | 21.25 | 54 | 22.30 | 54 
NOE snk 28.5 Gr 1S OAt |e CORO0s| nO4. |. 5.tepeton |e os 
INO:ak8 sche ae «eee eee 22E 50h e560... 22500-1386 
INO S19 See. ee ee. belie ds 30.00 | 52 | 30.00 | 50 
INO{20R2... 0 ee eee 30.00 | 54 | 31.00 | 54} 31.00 | 54 
INO S21 2A. eae ee 35.00 | 48 | 28.00 | & 28.00 | 50 
No. 22. ee eee COnOOmvo4 |. 2d 4002 
INO 023 Rn ak oe 30.00 | 50 | 26.00 | 50} 26.00 | 50 
INO S24 ES. ct ee tee 30.00 | 50 | 28.00 | 50] 28.00 | 50 
No j20 55.0.0 BE poe 24.00 | 48 | 23.00 | 54} 23.00} 54 
INOS 2650.6 Wee wee 25.00 | 48 | 24.00 | 48] 25.50 | 54 
INO ROU ke ates 27.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 44 | 27.00 | 48 
INGA2ZS Oe 0... ee 32.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 52} 27.00 | 50 
ING120 See he ee 27.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 52 | 27.00 | 50 
IN O90 Sees See ce 33.00 | 48 | 31.00 | 48 | 31.00 | 48 
INOASISS. (8 ek wee 33.50 | 48 | 30.50 | 48 | 30.50 | 48 
INOHOZEN ote be Ae 33.00 | 44} 30.50 | 48 | 30.50 | 48 
NOSSO ok eee 28.50 | 45 | 26.50} 48 | 24.00 | 48 
INOASS Em 5 Bee 33.00 | 48 | 29.25 | 48 | 29.25 | 48 
INGO 2k eee ke 30.00 | 48 | 31.00 | 48 | 34.10 | 48 
Helpers— 
IN OPAL oe ort: eee 16230) |*55 15.00 | 48 16.00 | 48 
NOM2 53. eet eee 12.00-| 54 12.00-| 6 15 .00-] 56 
18.00 15.00 19.00 
IN OMESFS.. eRe ee 8.00-] 54 8.00-| 43 8.00-| 49 
13.00 11.00 13.00 
INO DATS < Nt Ee) eee |e SS 7a ay 18200. 
INO AES OR See 15.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 18.00 | 54 
Now Goce be eae 16.00 | 54 13 .00-| 50 13 .00-| 54 
23 .00 22.00 
INO S87 ES. Se aes SE ore ae 12.00-| 54 12.00-| 54 
17.80 20.00 
INO AES i... cb. ee eae 17.00 | 48 ea 48 | 15.00 | 48 
15.0 
Noam OT. eee ee 10.00 | 50 | 10.00-| 45 10.00-| 48 
11.00 12.00 
IN ORIOS® . :e 9ee.1 8. ZIECOL P54) met 2e7)) 4) 60: |, 13 273.4860 
Now Ree eee ae ee 15.00 | 60 | 15.00 | 60 
INO 412 28 4. a ae. 19.00 | 54 | 20.00; 60} 20.00 | 60 
NO SIS Ge he costes ; | Pen tee 20.00 | 60} 20.00 | 60 
INO GAR. Steet Set 18.00 | 54 | 14.00-; 50] 16.00-| 54 
22.00 24.00 
ING S15 Be 0 a ee 18.00 | 54 | 17.00 | 54 17.00 | 54 
INO MIG TS). Pet eh 22.00 |} 50 | 18.00} 54} 18.00 | 52 
INO SLT RE... ee acl te eee leven: 11°52 }.48 |. 11/52 | 48 
ING BLS Sa: cee oe ee 24.00 | 56 | 21.75 | 50} 22.08 | 50 
INO AID Re ite koe. 18.00 | 54 18.00 | 50 | 17.00} 50 
IN} 12052... f 68h oe 12.00-| 50 | 17.00-} 56 | 17.00-| 56 
18.00 22.00 23 .00 
INO 21 fi ee kak olen eee eee 14.00 | 48 14.00 | 48 
ING 422%. .b tenet 18.00 | 50 | 18.85 | 56] 19.45 | 56 
INO 223: 10. beee ee 20.00 | 54 | 21.00 | 54} 21.00-| 54 
24.00 
INO S04 erent eel een eee 21.00 | 52 | 21.00 | 54 
INO S25 2% ...k ee ok See 21.00 | 54 | 18.00 | 54 oy Leal 54 
INoweG.. cae eae ores 23.00 | 54 | 20.00 |} 54] 20.00 | 54 
INGEa (eres eee QstOO MOUSE LOLOO otal. 18263 |: 4. 
INO 28 ers eee eee core tee a cet 14.00 | 56 | 14.00 | 56 

















1929 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
week | wk. 
$ 
Helpers—Conc. 
INO4 OT. Rens seer ke lee opine ee 
INO BO3S., Se. See 25.00 | 50 
INOS IS, oh ee ae 16.00 | 54 
IN O2282 Lc ccs te oe oe | ee ee See 
INO: 18S: Shc ete eee 15.00 | 54 
No. 34f. tes Gia, 
UNO AOO Rem. op eee neee 80.00 | 48 
INGYOC Me... Ree 24.00 | 50 
UNTO NOT free «5 Ate ee ee «eee Ge 
INO: S88 Sah.io8 Me Goh Gabe ec ca SME ee 
INorsO Re ..1 26 ie 22.50 | 50 
INO S40 9% ..2).. ee 22.00 | 48 
NOs4t Se oe ee 27.50-| 48 
30.00 
IN 0-042 5. SED PRE RE ee eee 
NOJ43 54.5 Fae 18.00 | 45 
INOA44 FS, tees ck et 27.00 | 48 
INOM4D SE 232 Bk ee 16.00-| 48 
18.00 
Nos46ss....4 28.5 Se 24.00 | 50 
Packers and wrappers, 
male— 
IN OML Oe. oe ee 18.50 | 50 
INOSR2 SR ae 18.00 | 54 
INO MES RS. 5.8 ee ee 18.00 | 54 
INO M04 SE i. BR Pe. ae ee 
INOAMKO 94. 3 Fe ae 30.00 | 54 
INOMLOSS ..2 ee 25.00 | 54 
INOMETAR Cc. RE. ee |e 
NoOURSaR 250 ae 18.00 | 50 
IN'O-ORS G4. S i Se aE oe oy sacks 
IN OMLORS. 5 ES. Slee. ee Se 
ING SUL Bie 8 BE A es Scilla 
Noto 82 5 FS Oe 23.00 | 54 
No 3 |e eee ee. ee ee 
INO MUA RE ue Be ee 
No.Mb a: 228 ae 27.50 | 56 
INGOs oe omens 24.00 | 60 
Nos ee...) See 15.00 | 50 
INO ELS GR os PPE te RI Ue 
Cake wrappers, 
female— 
IN O30 Es Fetes EE 2 ee alle sae 
NON Re 8 oo cee een ole: be 
INGIEB PF : hee aoe et ome aletos. 
IN O.SRA GR: . toe te See 11:00 | 44 
ING G00, TR. cok Whe Bie | Ueeccaeuey Silo: 
INO SOE ..c eee See 12.50 | 44 
INO SUR 2% Bek, ee Robs crecell beasdec 
Noss ih..2 ee ae 12.00— | 44 
15.00 
NO MO 28 286s eHest 15.00 | 48 
IN OSLO 2. 5 BB ee 12.00 | 50 
NoMa Sehr. 3 ee 12.50 | 48 
INOS 28 «Ae Ea 10.00- | 48 
15.00 
INO.213 28... FR eR eee 
NO:aA Sh... 5h aoe 15.00 | 48 
INO ALS. Be st ae 12.00- | 48 
15.00 
No.6 82. 88-5 12.75 | 48 
NOS 1 .ceeeeeeee ee 14.00 | 48 
INOS 1Sieacsre eee PY carder CH cae 


42 
12.00 | 48 


é 9s eyaten= « Hieteve «© 


12.00 | 48 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


BREAD AND CAKE 
—Cont. 


Deliwwerymen— 
1 















































1939 194 
Industry aye | on z 
and | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per} per j|per| per | per 
wk.} week |wk.| week | wk. 
$ $ 
BREAD AND CAKE 
—Conc. 
Deliverymen—Conc. 
IN ORDO ME ee Ne os ane. (ORs ate ate le aes 20.00- | 48 |} 24.00 | 48 
hth, 26.00 
INO Gif me! bs 48 | 26.00 |48- | 26.00 /48- 
i 54 54 
INIOLEDY/ ES. a Nei de cock 48 | 23.00- | 48 | 23.00- | 48 
31.00 31.00 
INO MOSIEE «6 6 cle bs meters 48 | 24.00] 48 | 24.00] 48 
INO ODE aye vce ate acu AS re 2S. SOI DOUG co kallan oe 
UNO GO Mer, . 4.50.54 ns 60 | 20.00-| 56] 22.00-| 50- 
34.00 43.00 | 60 
ING Ces gees ae eer el ea | 13 .00- 16.60- 
27.00 27.00 
BIScuITs 
Mizers— 
INO Re keh alee, Mal eS 25.00 | 492] 31.00 | 494 
INGO Sh se ces bout 50 | 16.00 |} 40 18.60 | 40 
INO UsOE Shia. BEE bs 3 ae 462} 21.00 | 463} 24.00 | 45 
axioy °C ke 2 ees See ees 59 19, 2555 17.88 | 55 
INOMMO ee «8 Gh b eis 551) 24.001 48} 27,50)1055 
INORG: OAS A ee er a Bs 19), 26u4 9 19.25 | 55 
Ir Sy? Sh See, Se 48 | 20.00 | 54] 23.00] 54 
ING sk Cae eee 55 | 20.00 | 4 23.80 | 55 
ING sO, 8 6. acs 463] 14.40- |48- |16.50— |49- 
26.00 | 68 | 27.93 | 66 
ING -21O)Ssy.... 6 em os 8 453} 19.45 | 48 17.64 | 48 
INORG ce ee 44 | 23.40 | 45 | 23.40] 45 
INO: aRO ER ok feos ees 44} 30.00 | 45 | 30.00°] 45 
INO Sipe 5.) ae. or. 495| 22.30] 494) 22.30 | 492 
TNC SY ee Pe ee | ee 32.00 | 45 | 32.00 | 45 
INO UDMA. Acti osete (GR aks auc |i ee. « 30.50.) 38:1. 32.501 738 
INO PUOHE he C bs 6 eek 474} 23.80 | 474) 28.80 | 474 
IN Oa We.  lek St at eR... 18.00 | 48 19.20 | 48 
Machine operators— 
IN@er iia 8s pisos ces 50 | 16.00 | 40 17.00 | 40 
INO AMD SRA ero h ise seks... ....| 22.00 | 494] 22.00 | 492 
INTO, BR sae: ee ee 63] 21.00 | 462! 19.00 | 45 
NORA. 880.9. 0's soiets 59 14.85 | 55 | 16.50- 1} 55 
17.60 
INOS rsicd 3. obits 55. | 16.65 | 48 19.09 | 55 
INOUMO Ea.) ih.) aus (be ork lt eee 18) 154) 55 18.15 | 55 
IN Oval Sees 8 ese daar, oe. ae ee 98.80 | 472] 28.80 | 474 
IMOMREOT AIG . dais c. 54 | 22.00 | 50 | 22.00 | 50 
IN Oo MIO eye sh S,. + ies 55 16.00 | 40 16.50 | 55 
ING: MO pee. 2555.08 aac 493) 21.00- | 50 | 23.00- | 50 
25.00 Fi 50) 
ENO PIL i ob ofan ates 44 |} 23.40 | 45 | 20.25- | 45 
22.05 
ICS 2 ee! Seiten, Wee en 44 26.10 | 45 26.10 | 45 
IN O-aiSiee bao sb ok 452) 17.90 | 48] 18.60 | 48 
IN OMAN, carve sb ser: [as ont |S boars 20.25'| 45 | 20.25 | 45 
ISKO STH. 05 ee ae ee |e 18.00 | 48 19.20 | 48 
Oven tenders— 
Dhcoy~ clan. Gea s esi np-aramed ener | 3 Gees 20.00 | 40 | 22.00 | 40 
INGO Ra bee sas... 12.00 | 46% 12.00 | 462} 12.00 | 45 
ISO, Bits Grek Beyeeee. See [eee See | eae 14.00 | 493} 14.00 | 493 
IN OMA SS Jeo bor 18.00 | 59 17.60 | 55 16.50 | 55 
INOMROsba ia.ho Bas baa 22.00 | 55 | 14.40- | 48 | 16.01- | 55 
rs) 17.60 
ioe Oe ee ees 20.00 | 55 13.50 | 46 16.25} 55 
IN Otacteres. thes bass 15.25 | 423! 11.50- /32— | 19.00— | 50 
20.00 | 50 | 21.00 
IN Om S ihc a,b :Sime'8. ofooe 29.00 | 44] 29.20] 45 | 29.20} 45 
ingore: A 20.00 | 44] 24.75 | 45 | 24.75 | 45 
IN Or Oe. .ce 8 ce 23.00 | 453} 17.90 | 48 18.60 | 48 
BG. AN Bw 4 dee 6 «fore 25.00 | 493} 20.00 | 493] 20.00 | 493 
INOW” ae ee ees reer ee 20.25 | 45 | 20.25 | 45 
IN eke Ee ne eed eee (eee 24.30 | 474] 24.30 | 473 
INO. As ee. 8 5%3,. 3 25 27.00 | 472} 20.00 | 34} 20.00 | 34 
IN OBO MME 7) GAs 5 cee [aero et le me 18.00 | 48 | 19.20} 48 
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TABLE X._-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Hrs 
per 


Lee nn ee ee ee sy ("7 


1929 1939 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
week | wk.| week 
$ $ 
Biscuirs—Cone. 

Packers, female— 

‘Wi NOt gasios cc ees 8.20 | 50 8.80 
INE Laas Soom acey- 12.00 | 463} 10.00 
INOHSO so tahie shin 7.20- | 59 | 10.45 

8.40 
NODE cere ee 11.00 | 60 | 12.10- 
14.30 
IN OLD poet seed cee en eee tee 12.48 
ING sO «he eee 10.80 | 54 | 10.00 
INO. Alon eee bee 10.00 | 50 | 10.55 
INO i aS i.<  erticok ace 10.00- | 40 | 12.25 
12.50 
IN OgMaO set cckree ek cee 10.45- | 44] 12.60 
13.75 
INO cL Ore. eee 10.00- | 44 | 12.60 
14.00 
INO: ale occ hee cere 12.50 | 453} 13.90 
INO SHU 2s Mont merece 11.00 | 463) 12.00 
INOS cassette eee ee 12.15- 
pe |} 12.60 
DOT 1 me, SR me mes See || Sesaee 10.65 
IN (oe | Gene tierce al bitsy aca e) 158 oe 14.00 
INO iGinosctzr eet neal cere eee eee 14.00 
INO gL ont ss tiie Rite etic eee ee 7.00- 
11.50 
INO SUS S ...ct deck ener ee eee 12.48 

Skhippers— 
no. (Ue ay Petts Sone 18.30 | 50 | 24.00 
ING s SOREL Pel Se 19.00 | 463] 19.00 
INDE Cee Mae ae oe 15.00 | 59 | 16.50 
INGO ge eee cece ere ame 23.00 | 55 24.20 
ING: DRPae ade anure 18.00 | 55 | 13.25- 

17.38 
INO nO renee ok cee. 20.00 | 55} 14.40 
SUC Ven tere iret ged 30.00 | 493) 23.50 
Toe ts NNER RPS ery ep Wars ace, ere] hay a 28.85 
INO spaOire Deen eae 25.00 | 473} 23.00 
NOP LOC hee Utero Te ante em 21.00 
INOmMds Se. cticds beeline. cceroneieeee 28.00 
TINO Bee cel acca ae cal ee 25.00 
General helpers, male— 
INO Aloe cote oe ee als one ae ee 16.00 
INO mea eecnict ote pee 10.00- | 55 | 8.15- 
12°50 11.00 
DVOcmiO eco eee ee 18.90 | 541 18.00 
IN Oxdeet aot erie chee 17560) 1°55) | 12.60 
INO gap ee Semester 10.00 | 30 | 12.00- 
19.20 
IN GeaeOn. e weeee conte 19.00 | 44 | 19.35 
ING tele yee ee 18.00 | 44 | 20.25 
NO:ageSten totter. 17.00 | 453} 17.50 
INO) (eee cee ee 14.90 | 492) 12.35- 
15.85 
ING Ole .c Retest cet oie os eee clan 14.40 
ING alii. cOepee here 16.00- | 473) 19.00 
22.00 
ING 2 onsihocss eno |e ee ee 7.50 
INF QSOs Sto niyes crite eal eee eae 18.00 
to a Pen SION re Me aed ce wealth a 15.00 
Deliverymen— 
ING gale owen tear 20.00 | 468] 20.00 
NG Seo ea eee eee 18.00 | 59 | 16.75 
INO gid es eee ee 15.00- | 55 | 16.00- 
18.00 23 .00 
ING: ae in. bee 23.50 | 55 | 13.75- 
19.25 
IN GoD Bast cee 22.00 | 50] 14.40 
INOMEO cons naearet ree 26.25 | 441 30.00 
INO AME eek Coat ee 20.00 | 453} 19.00 
ING eS ceers Coe ecailinae eae lvoe 21.00 
ING Obes tees eee ere ee ee 8.50 
ENO ILO ag Sercepes hoes care ee 22.50 
ING al ttere 5 aera eee 22.00 | 473] 21.85 
ING p12 eee 24.00 | 55 | 18.00 





1929 1939 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per}] per 
week | wk.| week 
$ $ 
CANDY 
Candy makers, male— 
J oF al A eS Neb choaci Ue eee 16EC5 
ING wee Se a eayskicete 21.00- | 50 | 16.00- 
25.00 21.00 
INO43."%....05ee eee 24.00 | 493! 17.76 
INO: Pah 8k ot Re toe 19.50 |50- | 12.10- 
60 | 22.00 
No. Oth ee 1 hk oe 18.00- | 55 | 15.75- 
28 .00 24.00 
No: MOSS 25 5 ee 16.00 | 54} 18.00 
INO Aue tenes 19.00- | 55 | 19.20 
25.00 
NOS 28 thesis eels chee ee 13.50 
IN G9 Se. Bae ee 23.75 | 54 | 18.00 
INO ALOIS, 3) Se er res | Seto 19.20 
INO. ALES. 3 eae cee | omer es See 21.00 
Nom? o oetce wees 22.00 | 55 | 16.00- 
19.60 
Nose t . Fee ob ae 17.25— |47- | 18.75- 
28.50 | 53 | 29.50 
INO MASS cache eee 25.00 | 45 | 17.50 
INO MDa: ite hee 20.00 | 463} 22.60 
NOS LOE MS tae eee 23.50 | 464| 25.00- 
40.00 
Nowlie, hee. ee 16.00- | 49 | 16.00- 
24.00 30.00 
INO ESI BA note eae 25.00 | 493] 17.35- 
20.00 
Nostoe® 6) 28 bees eek Se ee 24.00 
INO 20... shale scene een ete 22.00- 
26.00 
Shippers, male— 
INO: ELS. ieee eee 18.50 | 50 | 16.30 
INO; “Qikcachenes erie 18.00 | 50 | 15.00- 
18.00 
ING. BAe ck eae 27.50 | 54 | 25.00 
INO 4 Reda eek ee 18.00 | 55 | 13.25- 
17.40 
INOSS6 Es tee tee 15.00 | 55 | 12.50 
INO. 86.26... ee eh | ee ee ee 14.04 
NO. PUR S 4 Beer chee nae 19.00 
INO: 28... . heart lone ceed ee 18.90 
IN On BOLAe: te ae 20.00 | 55 | 14.40 
INO AO es csae eee 23.25 | 49%] 23.60 
ING. bee. Aachen ee 21.70 | 494} 24.00 
NOTED 8s... 5:0 ee 22.00 | 46%] 17.00 
INGOTS Se... 4e. ce 20.00-| 49 | 16.00- 
28.00 30.00 
INO 4S. too ee 30.00 | 494] 20.80- 
28 .00 
Nominee ..Be see. 25.00 | 473) 23.00 
3|Labourers and helpers, 
male— 
INO: Valet}. Ate ieee 16.30 | 55 | 14.50 
NO. 2h be hee be 14.00-| 50 | 11.00- 
15.00 16.00 
No. 3.04...2, 56. 4a 8.00-| 55 7.34- 
12.00 11.04 
ING. Paces chsees eee 15.00-] 494] 18.95- 
18.00 16.80 
NO. Binns cts unde eats eee ee 20.55 
INO: 6, 8c. cc BEd | Pen e eee 14. 75- 
22.42 
NO. Ueda tee 16.20 | 54 | 16.50 
INOS FSi... 3. Ee eee ee 12.00 
NO MO Pies see eal, 17.60 | 55 | 12.60 
ING, 100A 2 aeng ee 14.25 | 463} 17.00 
INO.SD wee: sae es 20.90 | 463} 20.15 
ING. 'T2:05,. Bee: dee 18.00-| 494] 16.00- 
27.00 27.00 
No: $3:9%.. bcc. feel eee te de 18.00 
ING: 1408. te DA 14.00 | 493} 12.35- 
14.85 
ING. 102 We. toca 16-00-| 473} 16.25- 
22.00 19.60 
No. 16:49. .4. Pee be es eee ae 18.24 


1940 
Hrs} Wages 
per| per 
wk.| week 
$ 
44 | 17.60 
48 | 14.00- 
23 .00 
485) - ATG 
55 | 12.10- 
22.00 
48 | 18.04- 
27.50 
48 | 19.00 
48 | 16.80 
45 | 16.80 
50 | 18.00 
48 | 19.20 
50] 19.50 
40 | 20.00- 
24.50 
52- | 16.00- 
62} 30.00 
443} 17.50 
463| 22.60 
463] 25.00~ 
40.00 
49 | 16.00- 
30.00 
493) 17.00- 
20.00 
473| 24.00 
422) 22.00- 
28.00 
44} 16.30 
48 | 15.00- 
19.00 
50 26.00 
53 | 13.75- 
19.25 
48 | 13.00 
52 14.65 
50 | 20.00 
44-} 17.90 
50 
40} 18.00 
463] 23.14 
494] 24.00 
464} 17.00 
49 | 16.00 
30.00- 
493] 18.30 
25.00 
474} 23.50 
44 15.40 
48} 9.00- 
20.00 
48 9.35- 
12.65 
48 13 .95- 
16.80 
50 | 20.36 
59 | 14.75- 
21.83 
50 | 16.50 
474} 13.50 
40 | 15.75 
464] 17.00 
464] 20.50 
494) 16.00- 
27.00 
464} 18.00 
493] 12.25 
474| 16.50- 
19.00 
48} 18.24 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


Industry 
and 
Occupation 


Canpy—Conc. 


Chocolate dippers, 
oY 


INOMI2.2: At ak). Oe. 


INO Bek. Ah BS, 


INGE). 3:54 Bet Ae 





Megat Propucts 


8 aes men— 














G 
1 











1929 
Industry 
and Wages 
Occupation per 


hour 


$ 


Stockyard men--Conc, 
No. 6 


ee iO ee cs ir iar 


Ce ee ed 


ee ee ee ee 
eC er ey 
es Oe ir ery 


see e reese ee ee rte resco astooae 


Ce 
es ees ieee 
wee cece trees 

es Oe ee rs i rs 


ee Co ee rs iC mrs 


ee od 


seer etre eres 


ee 


ed 


Ce a ee ce 





eneral butchers— 
1 


es 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


1929 1939 1940 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk.} hour 
Cw eee) ee 
$ $ $ 
Meat Propvucts 
—Continued 
General butchers—Conce. 
INO Say ott Roe atte hor, a oe, .56 | 48 66 
ING ALD Ss See ais os Slicers coat 45-.50 | 54 |.45-.50 
ING SAGs 55h) Mee MES «eee 45-.65 os 45—-.65 
8 
INO OLT sci, ts as ee 40-6 49 .635} 48 .635 
INGOTS)... Sibds Gee .75 | 48 |.50-.58 | 48 |.50-.60 
ING R19) xc Rae ee. Oe er .50 | 48 60 
INOR2055.. oh ee Re is ele .54 | 44- 535 
50 
Boners— 
INOmel... IP ea Oo ee .30-.48 | 48 |.37-.48 
INO Bb? osc ce ae .40 | 45 40 | 5 43 
IN Of donh actin e eee 35-.40 | 55 |.36-.40 | 472 .40 
NOME ee ea .380 | 55 |.40-.50 | 55 |.45-.50 
INOMo da Bes ae. .50 | 48 .62 | 48 62 
INORG. So. BE | scone ee | ee .67 | 48 67 
INORAT Seek te Be eee 5, te Eee .62 | 54 152 
INO MRS. Ra: eee .45-.55 | 48 Fone om 58 
0 
IN Ogg O ade. BN a: .85 | 55 |.45-.50 a .45-.50 
INOe 10:2 hee Wate .40-.48 | 48 .53 | 48 555 
NGcEL oe ee JS ae ee .55 | 48 155 
Nowi2..) eae. ee ee pada Oe 45 
ING IB) oo. a Bos ee .485| 50 60 
INO S94 cick Be ey .50 | 49 .62 | 48 62 
INOSLD TS, bk. he OR .44 | 50 .60 | 48 .50 
Trimmers— 
Nowa ts ie EE ae See eee .85 | 48 885 
INOW? ike ae .40 | 55 .40 | 474 .40 
INOS (Shee .16 | 50 .24 | 48 120 
INO 994. 3.5 cb Bet Se. .45 | 55 |.385-.40 | 50 |.35-.50 
NOt de BES BA. .58 | 50 .50 | 50 62 
INO DAIO eet SEE ee ee .525| 48 1525 
AONE bake GP ath Liesl PRR Sere lt ast ate .39 | 48 89 
INGWES 65 ERE cee lee ee .50 | 48 52 
INO 8005.) Ree .383 | 48 .495) 48 495 
Nowl0.c8 ben. oe 45 | 48 .67 | 48 say 
NOM BER bo ee ee ee eee eee .38 | 48 388 
INO e123 ee ae .25 | 44 |.45-.505 < 45-.505 
1 
Nowldc eke ee .60 | 48 475) 44- 475 
50 
Curers and cellarmen— 

OLR 5:5 Ee 8s. eee 365-.43] 48 |.385-.46 
INO fea2 hc. t ee eR. eee ee 22-.30 | 60 |.22-.38 
INO. Sis «5-01 4th Ries. .85 | 45 |.35-.42 | 50 |.36-.44 
Nomad’. eee eee .40-.50 | 55 |.389-.48 | 474] .39-.48 
NON Shea tet ee. .50 | 50 |.37-.52 | 48 |.35-.52 
INO) Vee ea .50 | 55 -40 | 50 |.85-.45 
IN OMA. os: bebe DERE Noise eo lee ee 32-.40 Hg 30-.44 
IN OMS! if Eel oo she alee .375| 47 875 
INO 050) 8. Pe od ee .45-.55 | 55 |.45-.50 | 55 |.45-.50 
INGO)... 7y beens hone -45 | 50 |.40-.49 | 50 | .38-.49 
INOME LE: Cees bees .56 | 50 rbd | 500 Wifi 
INOS 29 ant anee .52 | 48 .655} 48 .655 
Nose ee: .48 | 48 .67 | 48 Or 
INosd4...... oie. tees .35-.44 | 48 £03) (148 53 
NONI Aes) me eel: 380-.35 | 54 .45 | 54 45 
INO AG cet. Bayete .40-.45 | 48 .495| 44- 465 

50 
IN OELY Aes. 2 hc a 30-.40 | 55 |.47-.53 oe 45-53 
0 
IN OSS... chose ae .425| 48 .485| 48 48 
INOi Ole. Shy. kee eee al ee oe 45 an 475 
IN O20 2.28 ek oo ee 37-.45 | 54 |.47-.55 | 54 |.47-.55 
INOF 2 isch es bs aol tens eects | Me .51 | 48 nO 
IN GHOO 8 ous, 8 Steed ieee ate a ee .45 | 54 45 
INO 3235, deen oie .45 | 49 .565| 48 .565 
INGE 2430s Santee fave .44-.50 | 50 |.45-.50 | 48 |.45-.50 
NOD 2S ted ootehce Te .40-.50 | 48 .38 | 48 45 





t Female. 














! 

















1929 1939 
Industry —_ 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per|] per 
hour |wk.} hour 
$ 
Casing makers, male— 
INO Sas deci Be ened ic seees Modi eaees Soe 
ING 482) Visa oe 35-.45 | 55 |.40-.46 
INGA otec. eerie 25 || OD |.22.20 
INO 48, aetrs te s .80 | 40 36 
INOREORT.. 1. 3% 5. ie. .33 | 50 |.86-.43 
INO DDG S: 06 BR: FO ee. | 386 
NOMAUEE.: tcn6 be .60 | 55 85 
INOWRSS..... 1. dee foe Ld. Be. 375—.42 
INO MBO Shc Bates fe Oe eO2 || 5D 45 
INO MONT. (fee... See .40-.43 | 50 |.38-.48 
INGHBLOE. . 1 ae tae. .42 | 48 585 
INO MEZ HY... ee 4 .80 | 48 |.34-.39 
Nowe 5. c. Se 1, ae 85-.52 | 48 54 
INO MAES... 4.2 tae. .26-.34 | 48 870 
INOMID aS . 3. eee .40-.45 | 48 495 
No mtoge oo. eae .35 | 54 49 
INO.GE7 NS. dace oo Oe. 40 | 55 |.48-.53 
Noss... §.. 03.4. aee 40 | 48 49 
NO SEGRE, . SRE ae Ie nose Ih Oe. .50 
No #208). Gate SE. IEE oct. eh. See 62 
INO 32034) eee. SOP IRE sae aes .40-.46 
INOS2288 | 0 Be 0 Wee SE:s te ae iiece. .45-.50 
NON23 he: ose eee 37-.40 | 54 |.45-.48 
Nowaeet ... REE Se .40 | 49 555 
Nog25 5... 2.26. .44 | 40 |.45-.52 
NOs2698... osc See uh ec Ie Om 35-.40 
Sausage cutters, male— 
Nosed. 7.08.2 Se 35-.40 | 55 |.27-.46 
INO 2) Bocisoit Oe <b 55 40 
INOASE Less ee ae .30 | 50 |.82-.42 
INO 4a. come eee .45 | 48 .56 
Nowe tt ae .30 | 54 475 
Sausage makers, 
male— 
IN ORL AG. ©. ie re ee Risso ease te 36-. 425 
No 28 Pe RE .80-.40 | 45 |.36-.45 
INO SRE... pee tak (See | ae 37-.46 
ING 04 OE Ree EB. Le | a 36 
INO.SRD8 ee the [EY coer |e See Bis 
NO. BGee 8. ele .50 | 55 |.47-.50 
INGORE. ee. 88 35-.59 | 48 Cbd 
NOS HET. st oe .875| 54 49 
Nong er. eet Be 35-.50 | 50 |.45-.52 
ING. RLO AS SRO ARS Boe. .50 
NG, EY, xt Botan oo tet te ae 1535 
ING: 42 Os... 5S ee... 5 ae ee 45 
INO dS B. 1a eee 44-.50 | 48 .50 
No. 14 bol eh ek 28 Coe 45 
ING Se: eee BE 41 | 48 52 
ING.WG RE: Phe ee .40 | 48 1525 
Sausage makers, 
female— 
No. Gilets Soc Lae 25) || foo 26 
INO. Bo gias.. tae. eae ee 23-.25 
NG. t3 af... eae ae 26-.34 | 48 137 
ING A 3.68.4 IA Soe ell .36 
INO. BO AS. 5 BA) Galen. oo Fe ee BY 
NG G08) 5S cdo: a. cae. 30-.36 
NGi (a ct yea .82 | 44 Roo 
NG a Serta eet ret caer an ee 22-.26 
NO Geese eee .30 | 48 30 
No. 108520 8824 .27 | 48 365 
Lard makers, male— 
INO. Hike... 4s Sele dB ae he ee py 
INO. 25. Oo Fae Le .367| 60 .38 
INO. 08: 05 do Seed ee .35 | 55 |.386-.42 


1940 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


ea ee 
SSS is 


1929 | 


1929 1939 1940 1939 
Industry Industry ee 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per j|per|} per |per| per |per Occupation per |per}| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk.| hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Meat PRropvucts 
—Continued Coolers and freezers— 
one. 
Lard makers, male— INO ISAs Qe ae 37-.45 | 54 |.47-.55 | 51 
onc. ON Gea. de tees Vs Av apable Aller ocdse .51 | 48 
DN OROL 5 352i dete ode Bete, « [oe toto blttee 835) 54 
INOS Ae. ok te) ches .88 | 50 40 | 48 DNIOeBL Os dete chatarers lc, « ite Bee Slee. .50 | 48 











Nome <h bts) Ad: 425| 60 47 | 54 MIDE GMON |. Os.. AS... oo Am 52 | 48 
Noting «fbb 4 a6: 30-.40 | 55 |.45-.525| 45-|.45-.525] 48-/ No. 20.............. 53 | 49 625] 4 

50 BOUIGENGHOME ||. 62... 15. 535| 50 |.55-.58 | 48 
Novtae + Be. We. 40-.47 | 48 48 | 48 AS 4S OENONROE |. 68.. ia.. 50 | 48 ‘44 | 48 
| Female. 


16764—8 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1939 1940 
Industry 2) | 
‘and: Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per] per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Meat Propucts 
—Concluded 
Engineers — 
INTO MBL ss OMe ot ened Se ohuenevctl onencee .58 | 48 .80 | 48 
INO ED mck ae toreer: .483| 56 .49 | 56 .49 | 56 
INGO. cece ees. .535| 56 .675| 48 .675| 48 
INO Fae een er .44 | 56 52 | 48 .b7 | 48 
INGtRD Go. eae eee .75 | 60 .70 | 50 .70 | 50 
INONEO. .aBRe oe ae .713| 524 536] 56 714) 56 
NOM (2) ee eee .50 | 56 2) | 00 One LOU 
NOt ES kee Meee .62-.73 | 48 .805| 48 .805| 48 | 
Now Ooh be. Saleh ae al ee. .44 | 65 .555| 54 
IN OFALO:. cdot hee .61-.64 | 48 .835| 48 .825| 48 
INIOROLL cif: aes aoe .535) 56 .585| 54 .585| 54 
NON? (3) I eee .75 | 48 .775) 44- 795| 44- 
50 50 
INOS 5... eee .73 | 48 .75 | 48 .75 | 48 
NiO; Tao Bee eee ors .675| 56 Jt7 | 48 .17 | 48 
INOMGID: Pea ee .745| 48 .77 | 48 17 | 48 
INOS 160s PME sellin cts coe alee .82 | 48 .82 | 48 
IN OMT. cS Fe ee ee ee .65 | 48 .65 | 48 
INOS US: 5 Se eee beee .58 | 49 .735| 48 .735) 48 
INOMLO . . ts debate ores .60 | 48 .54 | 48 .60 | 48 
Firemen— 
INOS See canteens alee eee aeral cee 46 | 48 .49 | 48 
INO. 22 nr eet ntet nore aU | ayes .41 | 56 .41 | 56 
INO} ZOO. Se ema .42 | 56 .48 | 48 48 | 48 
Niosi4 50. oe op eee .54 | 84 .47 | 48 |.45-.47 | 48 
INGER G et Beef eee .583] 60 patie | Gs 635 | 55 
NOM O8R TEE ee: .545] 55 .545] 55 .545] 55 
INOW Tic. Oe fees .42 | 56 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
INO Sie ..k soe ch dees .45-.56 | 48 .645| 48 .645| 48 
ING OSE. he. ee .40-.46 | 48 .665) 48 . 665} 48 
NOR LOR Een cool ccecce See .625| 48 .625] 48 
NOVELL <5 eae, .446] 56 .50 | 54 .50 | 54 
INOW12. 5, 2o hn ae -40 | 48 .58 | 44- .57 | 44 
50 50 
INGS413.5 25 cetct aieesell ate tiee at ates .605] 48 .605] 48 
IN OSS oe Re Pace .425) 56 .61 | 48 .61 | 48 
INIOMLD 3. ee ees ee .575| 48 .575| 48 
No. 16). Rieke: .475| 48 .525| 48 525] 48 
NOCD OR Ee aS .40 | 60 .565| 48 .565| 48 
ING 1S. eet one .50-.70 | 48 .56 | 48 .56 | 48 
Labourers— 
Now LE&,:t 38 Bas | 4. ee alee .35 | 48 .385| 48 
INODAC2:. 5. Seb exe .35 | 50 EO OO. .89 | 50 
INT OSB is eI che tees 35-.40 | 55 |.36-.40 | 474|.36-.40 | 473 
INOUE sce te ne ins «baka eee .85-.45 | 48 |.35-.45 | 55 
INOM.55. eS CAR). ee .3875| 48 |.375-.42] 42 
INORG S. oR es .88 | 50 .42 | 50 .46 | 50 
IN OSM Lin iste Sterate Sa thov ed levsc oho eet ee .51 | 48 .50 | 48 
INOS Ole it soe .42 | 48 .535] 48 .535} 48 
INO RO ieee he erate .60 | 46 .60 | 40 .60 | 40 
ING SIGHS cena 35-.40 | 60 .45 | 54 .45 | 54 
INOS11. 1 ee ae .070| 48 .465} 44- 46 | 44- 
50 50 
IN OBL? 0. st dbet tess .85 | 48 45 | 44- 45 | 44 
50 50 
IN OMIS NE: fae cto stators ‘401 See. .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
INIOWELE: . . ae aes .80-.37 | 55 .48 | 48- .48 | 48- 
54 55 
INOS ...c edhe baie .40 | 48 .875| 48 .875| 48 
INGOMIG: (33 SR eet] os cs pena | eee .47 | 48 .465| 48 
IN OMIT. 5. cee oe ees Wises ee | ee .45 | 48- 45 | 51 
54 
BREWERY PRODUCTS 
er Per Per 
Kettlemen— week week week 
INO; glo le Mee sec 20.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 48} 18.00 | 48 
INOM2 2.2% ek sete 38.50 | 70 | 29.50 | 50 | 35.40 | 60 
INGUES.... .) BY.) Bas. 20.00 | 60} 22.20 | 50] 22.20 | 60 | 
INGA. cc oh ae Ae 24.25 | 54 | 24.50 | 50] 24.50 | 44 
NOMS: «0b eek ene 23.00 | 45 25.50 | 45 27.50 | 45 
INownO:..: 5. AR emer. 23.00 | 50 | 23.382 | 44] 26.40 | 48 
INO Maye Be oe ae 27.00 | 60 24.50 | 50 24.50 | 50 
INGOMS. ck Ae Be. 28.50 | 60 | 24.50 | 50] 24.50 | 50 

















1929 
Industry a+ 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per 
week | wk. 
$ 
Kettlemen—Conc. 
UN Royae anes aye SS tHe 80.00 | 50 
INO: LOS ee eee 21.00 | 50 
INOS ED See ee 26.64 | 48 
INGOp TOE ace ere 30.00 | 53 
IN GteS 2 BR LOR. 3k cee al aes 
IN ORLA JAHRE 5 Se IRE, cB rte tlioteba. 
INO. UD. see eeckeoes 33.00 | 55 
INGHIG.S. 1. SRG. eae 33.00 | 44 
INCITS RRS oe tens Bold I Ao 
NOMS SR: Be. Tes 34.00 | 48 
Os UON ae uonleeeices 30.00 | 48 
INOMZO! Bf ck teed cites Oe At ake 
IN OTR... ch etteds Mal spe Ie Al tetews 
Cellarmen— 
INO. pel oc eee ets ree 20.00 | 47 
NIGIB cars de Batts eter all sxc ists creel svayaye 
INOW 38d. eee les 22.00 | 50 
INO. GALS a ee ree 22.00 | 493 
NOOO Seale ce ctottssralhexavers 
NO86...cb eeeb nen 24.00 | 60 
IN OCB... aoe sts tee 193225 N55 
IN One S o- sh ae te aeteaed | Gree ele cec lle yeueys 
None9|....c.b ee eee 20.00 | 60 
NONLO' 2 RRC aerate 3 opel Wet 
INGOT. Edo e aoe 24.25 | 54 
IN ORCL 2. cach ce tre beet rall ace otter al seetters 
INOS tease eee 22.00 | 45 
NOs U4 sth e eben 22.50 | 50 
IN ORELGVER, iE bss te deter bts, cate <i] tes 
INORG... «su cee ceeekees 30.00 | 60 
INGUIL GS. «  Oiha b eox 25.50 | 60 
INON18 . 0.0 Se opie ore cleat all deetys 
INOURTD |... |S ett ste aeterel lve oe lee oll ewes 
INO’: 20575. eee eee 24.50 | 50 
INGH2D cn. ce ecb cttewelll ove te eres ancl nwvene 
NOR22a0.eke.t he 18.50-] 50 
21.50 
INOR2S. .«.cedee lo een 26.75 | 48 
INGHZA 7. cee eters 27.00-| 60 
36.00 
IN OSE: e.cm Petre oes: 25.00 | 53 
NOF2G 0. bate wees 22.00 | 53 
INO. ils cask aren 26.00 | 53 
ING. 26.e bees Benes 33.00 | 55 
INO. 29 Reb eb ae 36.00 | 50 
INOMSO). ...cb See cies 31.50 | 44 
Noid. ......2, sees ate 29.50 | 48 
INGHO2 <0 eee aoe 29.50 | 48 
NIGMS 5s cosets betel is hoslecenstl orsaecs 
INGHS4... .& Be elas 29.50 | 48 
INGHSD «5... Bele 36.00 | 48 
INO 3000.5 ct AMee ba eieteee seit er. 
Bottlers, machine— 
INO. Gd cack eee eee 19.00 | 50 
NOW 226. fe ae 25.00 | 493 
NPG 8: 0.0 teh ees 24475 4 wo). 
NOMLA.... cheek Sees 18.00 | 60 
IN OSD 5./c0k Sohne tte cilic!otoc een 
INO. nOcenstie ues 25.50 | 60 
ING Uno ce coraeloate 22.00 | 45 
IN ONES. =... tee > tees 24.50 | 50 
NOP OF ER. Ee: 24.50 | 50 
INOULO......4 ee oe dete 18.00-| 50 
22.00 
INOSELL'..;, cette seitiee 30.00 | 54 
INOwx12)... scat eteios 30.00 | 60 
INOVIS::... .. peitees eaten 26.00 | 53 
INOS 14... eae aa 25.00 | 53 
IN GF#15). 5.10.8 Mere settee 24.75 | 55 
IN OvsLOtk.. mame een ec 83.35 | 44 
INOW Dae. c eek cee 31.00 | 45 
INOSaLS......5. Meek tee 30.00 | 48 


1939 
Wages | Hrs 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 


1929 
Industry | | Industry ee 
and Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages , Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per | per Occupation per per| per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week | wk. week |wk.| week |wk.}| week | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 


BREWERY PRODUCTS Coopers—Conc. 
17 





—Concluded 34.35 | 44] 34.85 | 44 
\ 37.50 | 48 | 38.47 | 49 
Botilers, machine-Conc. 36.00 | 48 | 386.00 | 48 
RARE. en 27.50 | 44 | 27.50 | 44 
ite ee! OB 35.00 | 44 | 386.75 | 44 
Decne ee ee ths 30.00 | 50 30.00 | 50 
eae ee Se) ree ee 27.50 | 50 | 30.00 | 50 
18.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 
Bottlers, hand— 18.00 | 40 18.00 | 44 
(Ce leans Se 2 a Pee 25.00 | 56 25.00 | 54 
17.65 |. 18.00 
Es oe ete arollteesre « 27.50 | 50 | 27.50 | 50 
23 ..50-| 52 25 .50-} 52 
SS opts ee 26.00 28.00 
OE Bo a ae 25.00 | 56 25.00 | 54 
Saves: afe SeNs he et 25 .00 26.00 
OE eS Me 2 27.50 | 50 | 28.50 | 50 
Sevens be 22.50 | 60 | 22.50 | 60 
Roses St ane } 25.00 | 53 | 26.00 | 53 
33.00 | 44 34.65 | 44 
iavarerfe MORE ako eek 31.50 | 44 33.05 | 44 
33.00 | 44 34.00 | 44 
Sieie-aiahe AORS che Ort 25.00 | 50 25.00 | 50 
27.50 | 48 | 27.50 | 48 
SBS SHARe, actos) tee eal, orien are 33.00 | 60 | 33.00 | 60 
Ae aah Lae Ee 25.00 | 50 | 25.00 | 50 


se eeerece er oee 


se essere e cessor 


i ee Ce ee ce Pe 


i i ee ee Pc 


i a? 


se eeeoee eee eee 





eeeeeore seers 


see reer ec eeeee 


see eer reece eee 





Mae aay 24.00 | 48 24.00 | 48 

Se DUGOS TiC 28.00 | 56 | 28.00 | 56 
Ee de ie 26.90 | 56 26.90 | 56 
RAO Shoat abe 30.00 | 48 | 30.00 |} 48 
BOO BOD Oe CIO | ont ea CE ROPE 92.95 | 62 95.30 | 66 
OPS Peon ee 28.00 | 48 | 30.00 | 48 
BGA Soe o Oe 98.50 | 48 29.30 | 48 
WE a EM, FRE os a Re =| es 3500 | 50 | 25.00 | 50 
tect e eee eee eee 28.80 | 48 | 29.76 | 48 
Re: Bs Secor: 94.50 | 53 25.50 | 53 
sajsreld «ents OE 293.00 | 53 | 24.00 | 53 
SEI Fh DOU ROTT | (ROR S)ien pe re 92.00 | 47 95.00 | 47 
Boo NBO nic) bbe: oR ee gio 28.80 | 48 31.20 | 48 
diego da Mats Siete 33.00 | 48 | 34.65 | 48 
steno eee ees 28.50 | 48 | 32.02 | 48 


ed 


16764—8} 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING —Continued 





1929 1939 1940 
Industry SSS 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per|] per | per 
week | wk.| week | wk.| weed | wk. 
$ $ $ 
BREWERY PRopvucts 
—Concluded 
Lahourers— 
IN Ome TY OR he 15.00 15.00 | 44 15.00 | 44 
IN Ono cee tee aces 18.00 13.75 | 48 13.75 | 48 
Loupe dapgen ie Si LA Ee al ages Oi ahve Be 18.00 | 40 18.00 | 44 
Ne 84 eek ee ee. 20.70 22000 (LOD 2200 ao 
UN VOe Uilekesnees ateae sical PARNSe Sod at i 20.50-| 50 | 20.50-| 50 jj 
22.00 22.00 
IN OMY GMs 2 to ee yy Oe 19.50 2055 50 20.5 5 
No. 7.. 21.00 20.50 | 50 20.50 | 5 
INO 3 8a eee eee Zo) 22.00 | 50 22.00 | 5 
NGOS OS See aD 19.50 20.50 | 5 20.50 | 50 
INO LOM. sate aes 26.00 26.00 | 48 | 26.00 | 48 
INGORE GN 4 Cn ine ime co Bae Sls fee 21.60 | 54 21.60 | 54 
ING EQ e) | eee sae. 24.00 22.50 | 50 22250 8|"5 
NOISY Tea ne 24.00 17 .50-| 50 20.00-| 6 
22.50 22.50 
INOS LAs Sa Rene tepet 32 1 a 2a 23.50 | 44 25.30 | 44 
INDO SHS SS ees Lees er ae 24.50 | 44] 25.30 | 44 
INTO 1652 2) ate ark ome eee Slt ees 23.50 | 49 25.00 | 48 
INOS Tar oe See Same [A ee 20.800 \-44 |. 27-50 4" 44 
INO OTSES. te bce. tes. 2 ae | ee 20.00-| 53 20.50-} 53 
25 .00 25.97 
No. 19.. 22.00 23 .50-| 45 25.50-| 45 
25.50 27.50 
INO ZOE! | Sy Ses Pe a Te eC oie 22.00 | 44 22.00 | 44 
Pup AND ParEeR 
A—PULP 
Per Per Per 
hour hour hour 
Wood handlers*— 
INOHE LS. | 1 Be. 8. Set, lee | en oe D 43-.48 | 48 |.45-.50 | 48 
INOSA 228 4 Oe sae: 384 .35 | 60 .388 | 60 
INOP Ou aed. tee aa) .40 138- 47 |45- 
48 54 
INO edie: Ph: FR eo Fe aes .43 | 48 .45 | 48 
INOS SRS.) ac es fs |e gee ee ee .28 | 48 .388 | 48 
INO: OG et) Gee ae 40 .80 |48- .40 |48- 
54 54 
Nose Tie. 4.82: 1. .30 .38 | 48 .40 | 48 
INO Sie: JB e fe ie Oe eee .42 | 50 .45 | 48 
INOPVOES.7 Ae t Eae: 43 .44 | 48 .46 | 48 
INOMIOS: 5) 5e7 Se: aod .44 | 48 .46 | 48 
IN Oss oR: : 1 Sie > ee By, .43 | 45 .45 | 54 
INoPI208. | toe ae .380-.40 .43 |40- 45 148- 
48 60 
INOSISUE:: Ley Sey tee ee .885] 48 .40 | 48 
INODI14 0S: ORE eae. .30 .82-.30 |48- |.35-.38 |48- 
60 60 
INOM ISTE: (2Be. Be: .30 28 | 72 CR MP 7O 
INO DIOR... 5.5 Ao Pet Ne csc edo ees 47 2 47 | 54 
5 
INO SEA. cds tet ee .80-.33 43 |44- .45 | 60 
48 
INOS iiss ene SO ee 41 | 48 |.45-.48 | 48- 
60 
INOPIONE L2G Ee eee ae, .40 | 48 .42 | 48 
INOD2ZOUN. «1 85. Be. .40 .54 | 48 .06 | 48 
IN OSDIR. EE Ge. 130) .47 | 48 .52 | 48 
INORQ2ET.. 5. Bi Foe 45 .60 | 52 152.4752 
INOF230e.. Sse aoe 48-.52 .564-.55 | 48 |.56-.57 |48- 
54 
INONZ4ES. . cba. 5. Bet 56 .46 | 48 .49 | 48 
INOSZ508. «5, BR 1. SNe. se. | .41 | 48 .44 | 48 
INOA26R8... 1. Bet. tee tee ellie eee .40 | 48 .43 | 48 
INOB2 TER: 2 BRS ee, Rill .44 | 58 .46 | 58 
INOF 2822: OR ROO eR: sow .45 | 48 .48 | 48 
IN OMNI L Sir wine .40 .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
INOFS08R: 2 a ae. 41 .41 | 48 .44 | 48 
INOS 1S ee ee, .40 .55 | 48 .56 | 48 
INONS2ES..4 oe. ek 42 .55 | 48 .56 | 48 
INONS398,. 25k Fae. .40-.45 .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
NOx SG, 28 Pe RR ee. |e. 54-.58 | 38 .58 | 48 


* Includes a number of related occupations, 














Chippermen— 
No. 














1929 1939 1940 
Industry 
and 


Occupation 


Hrs} Wages ;Hrs| Wages 


per} per 


Wages 
per 
hour 


wk.| hour 


See eee ww ween 


i ey 


CC i cc ee 


Pie a DECC RC) Gacy 


ee a ay 


ee rd 


es Ce i er rey 


ds er ee ed 


eee eres ec ese eestor eeeerelecens 


eo cy 


ee OO ee rs i i aed 


cee seer wees ees 


iC ee iced 


Sr i oe a ey 


Ce ey 


ary 


i ee iO ee eee ire eed 





such as boommen, pondmen, conveyormen, barkermen, sorters, loaders, etc. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


———_. | |] | —___ | —__. | — | 


1929 1939 
Industry 
an Wages | Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per}] per 
hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ 
Pour anp PareR— 
Continued 
A—P uLP—Concluded 
Acid makers—Conce. 
INGMIGha ee ers. .67 | 48 .80 
ING MT Bic cists can ee .65 | 48 .79 
INOS Ro ck takiorntn .75 | 48 81 
NOLO UR oc hsccire eter .65 | 48 HG 
INO P20 6th .75 | 48 .92 
INO MoE bacco Patter patte:l we eee k Us. .665 
INRA 15, See Oe a i .56 | 48 .53 
ING OM ode ae eB Ne sah es [Bc ces 74 
INGOMZ AME sda ce ooh Se .92 
Digester cooks— 
IN OMSL e Sek licee hens ee .90 
NOMA coatsanat coe .545] 50 72 
IN OTRShe ccsgutreee cee .70 | 48 .66 
NOUBA actos cae lees. cotieee .82 
INO MOR coh e ties bce .85 | 48 .963 
INOMEGIE 0: 2ceeo act blinhcee eee oe .94 
NO LGE isc ba ciccnt ee .56 | 48 .61 
INO:@ISae. cote se .68 | 48 74 
INOTMO ME. os htc Oe .80 | 48 .82 
NOLO ccticcs oboe .90 | 52 .98 
ING: SK oe Secs 78-.85 | 48 |.79-.82 
INOW RNB ooh clot etheoelhess .70 
INOS Pic. ttc kA lo cceok Ie tee 87 
INOMIAN «. 3 once kh 88-1.05] 48 .90 
IN OPLDI GE vein da te hate .85 | 48 .88 
IN OFRLG Hi.c5..2 Pele te le eiste oa alipees 15 
IN OLELZ. Miers 5. meee cae .85 | 56 |.87-1.01 
NO#18. 5 s004 ct beck .68 | 60 .70 
TAC) CR ey a Alaa a as 74 
INGO cet ee .84 | 48 .92 
IN O11 A ee 3S .77 | 48 |.72-.76 
EIN D622 Fe isd seeders .805} 48 85 
IN Ot 2B0 sc odiceecs cee .88 | 48 .99 
NOMS <5. bBo koe .68 | 48 .68 
INOM205 Beck. Rae ee .80 | 48 95 
ING. B64 .2.2.ta st MO .78 | 48 .92 
IN Onto acct ek AY .80 | 48 .90 
INO 28.4... Pte. t. AY .80 | 48 .95 
poate ae ee ae Ce | Se .78 
INOH BOR ohoeee heel sect OEE ee 15 
INOUE 2 eae GEM ocd ee LL ee B20 
INOS 22S cud thoes oes .65 | 48 735 
IN OPS 1oe kOe cb et est oh eS Oe 92 
Blow-pitmen— 
INO ot ek .39 | 50 42 
IN ORME. ict ease .46 | 48 Soul 
NO PRB cc hese bon dete uk, Cae do .50 
NOMA st Ok Ce mcd elk oS .50 
NOME Sha dcos ede eekre a. [bias 48 
IN OMG niet tee acto acct cee |b ne 52 
Noted cates. od ek 36-.43 a 48 
2 
NOSES a .40-.47 | 48 4, 
NOY 99 ees het eee Sees cee |: eh 388 
INOSAO Fe Beet See ose ee eke 47 
INGE 8 sO ke 45-50 | 48 52 
IN OPA Bc Soe h eke .40 | 48 44 
INQIS ee atta on chute aaemaes [bass .40 
INOWIAS 8 toe. k ae .40-.44 | 48 54 
INGER ie asi oes [ete ck oe aloes .49 
INGRIG Riot sos eoap 46 | 54 49 
INOS. cs o0d ee oe ee .37 | 48 |.46-.48 
INOESUS He cheRok eee lorda abo rn Petros .59 
INO G19. n oteeied ae .40 | 48 15D 
IN Ost205 5.0.6 eae oe .45 | 48 .60 
IN OTOL oy at dees ote .45 | 48 54 
IN QUZ2 eae cho ch Sem ak shee |b cee 45 
INO8 23 ifaw ora es .50 | 48 64 


1940 
Hrs} Wages 
per} per 
wk.| hour 
$ 

40 82 
48 .80 
48 83 
48 nee 
48 94 
48 .685 
40 167 
38 .80 
48 .93 
48 .92 
48 142 
56 Ry 6) 
48 84 
42 1.08 
48 .97 
48 63 
48 76 
40 84 
48- 1.00 
48-| .81-.89 
54 

48 Nae 
48 87 
40 .92 
40 91 
48 nats 
48 |.92-1.03 
56 ia 
48 16 
53 94 
48 78 
48 .92 
48 1.01 
48 wd 
40 .97 
48 .93 
48 .92 
48 .97 
38 .92 
40 .82 
48 785 
48 Mi 
48 .93 
48 42 
48 42 
45 57 
48 52 
48 .50 
48 55 
40- .50 
52 

36 |.49-.51 
48 40 
48 AT 
36- 54 
43 

40- 48 
50 

48 42 
48 56 
48 54 
56 1t 
52 | .48-.50 
48 61 
48 57 
48 61 
48 .56 
48 49 
48 66 

















1929 1939 194 
Industry PPE eo ak. 
Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per Occupation per per j|per| per | per 
wk. hour hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ § 
Blow-pitmen—Conc. 
INO 224. ss Be crevettioow's 48 .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
Se ee ee ee Fae 415] 48 45 | 48 
INO, OG) ene DS! ean Wey aa Sse ae .54 | 38 .56 | 48 
NO? LE cia archives 42 .565| 48 .585} 48 
- MNOMA SE eat Bea uetctreces Lace «ot cables on .60 | 48 .51 | 48 
48 ||\Screenmen— a 
ASP lle MIN Orato ticcsa ta alton ss tok 35-44 .39-.47 | 48 |.41-.47 | 48 
BCMIPMINOL VO eke hs cs 48 .40 | 48 .50 | 48 
48 INO Moe esata pean .80-.45 .44 | 41 .51 | 52 
ASN MMUN OAS cae Jk Rts Fee late ok Me ER .60 | 48 .62 | 48 
4S) eINOUmROt tes’. sae, 2 Lh 875 .40 | 48 41 | 48 
Zl INYO (CR Mery Pe ane eed ee .54 | 48 .57 | 48 
UN OME caine $c RP Shoe 33 .38 | 48 40 | 48 
INOS hic AeGh.,. 48 44 | 48 .46 | 48 
INORG. akc thd ae. .36-.48 |48- | .44-.55 |48- |.46-.57 |4g- 
48 52 52 
48 DN OAL Rates. Pave Mee 45-48 .43-.54 |40- |.45-.56 |4g— 
56 48 60 
ASH MINOMBL Benceitet «hie 875 .45 | 48 47 | 48 
54 ING AUD a. c hctetc gue 30 .29 | 72 .29 | 72 
48 INO Moret at. Bac es Bel ss. poe lee .55 | 48 .55 | 48 
48h BNO AIAG... 2b ede .85~.40 47-.49 |36- |.49-.53 | 48 
48 47 
ASEH MINOMUORR cats corti |e. che te ont .47 | 48 .49 | 48 
52 INO PLO Pe otc. shee 43-47 .49-.57 | 48 |.54-.60 | 48 
IN OPRIIEE. 2225. 458 .48 51) | -56 .53 | 56 
48 INGO ESE Sanee tee eres .50 .51 | 48 .54 | 48 
IN OPELORE 8 he. 4.206 54 .60 | 48 .62 | 48 
48 ING MOE Ata. Palacios. 2s SESE 45-.52 | 48 |.48-.54 | 4g 
48 INTO Fall. Sen ee ee ee a ee ee .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
48 INOW 2 tele arck 45 .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
OO) ie MINOMQB Ms a Be om okt 50 .54-.57 | 48 |.56-.59 | 48 
48 INOW Aa tattle 45 .60 | 48 .61 | 48 
ASMP OOO ciakihes lors kee os bo ede eee .54 | 48 .55 | 48 
56 INOS 2G, See 45 .48 | 48 .51 | 48 
48 IN OV Be 262 Bee kad 42 .56 | 48 .57 | 48 
53 INCA 5 Tee ee 40-44 .49 | 40 .53 | 48 
ASHI MINOW Ore. cs dee eles aba bees .58-.64 | 38 |.60-.66 | 48 
es INO MSOF cc 1. Bb. 625, .56 | 48 .58 | 48 
8 
40 ||Wet machine men— 
HGH INO Wee 2.08.08) LE 40-.50 .30 | 48 .40 | 48 
AQ IW MUNGO: 2h oc bcbt.b ook Be 387 | 48 .39 | 60 
48 Omron or het Wes ot oe lbeke .45 | 40 .58 | 51 
AST IN OLAAer ey. ee soe lets tee le cee .35 | 48 45 | 48 
ACMIBEIN OREO oth ces h Mls e soho. Oe .46 | 48 .49 | 48 
AQT MING Hearn? BE) AS. 34 .388 | 48 40 | 48 
AST MINO Rick 4 :ck 2B t PRC obec b ens .49 | 48 .51 | 48 
ASHE INO W@Seee eos bt bee bh. bce hen .38 | 48 .40 | 48 
ASHN NOAMOS cxhea. ss ee 825 Std ASMears ac eee 
IN OMLORRE 3) 28.4 os coe 29. |. 72 AAS We be 
INO, stitch ete bas ob ole oes .40 | 48 42 | 48 
48 IN Gen Ra tet tok 35-.49 .46 [40- .48 | 48 
48 48 
53 No Miserh 221 Rte telah. tc. . Be Re .40 | 48 .42 | 48 
ERE MN OMe. 8.x tLe he obi oats <: _ -40 |48- 45 | 60 
48 = 58 
AQtib = INOMND #5. $2...) 2% 35 oe 88 | 48 41 | 48 
AS. GINGA Gre: 4 Bb.) i 40-. 42 49-.54 | 48 |.54-.56 | 48 
52 ING ish 2) Bh ot 48 . .49 | 48 52 | 48 
48 INOMISMeesshoce ck eet cabo cle eee te 142 | 48 .45 | 48 
AQT MING SMO. 02 S044 SS 48 .58 | 48 .60 | 48 
ASH BINOSQOMA. ci 286.5 208 45 .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
48 ING tsa ct RElE ok bes. .54 | 38 .58 | 48 
ING oNtr hs 265555; (Seat cet ihoee .58 | 38 .60 | 48 
60 | 
a 
2 B—NEWSPRINT 
8 
48 ||Beatermen— 
OME MUNOMEMLC Ps 8 oT ONS ae | otros b Sake [alors .87 | 48 .39 | 48 
52 INO Moe ees s ee eas she eeleos, .48 | 48 .50 | 48 
ASn INO ORM tat iy, OCF Poco. ble es .47 | 48 .49 | 48 
OEP IN OMB mak PIR seers [the sinly 05,0 aloes .46 | 48 .49 | 48 
48 INGO MMO Sh ees s See [las oe tar by ote 547, 1-36 .49 | 48 
AST BINOAMOS, «008.0865 ek .85-.50 | 48 |.48-.46 oe AT . 
48 
ASML MINGHMe arch ches} 2% 375| 48 385| 48 .41 | 48 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 











| 











1929 1939 1940 
Industry — | ————_—_—_ 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Pup AND ParpER— 
Continued 
B—NEWSPRINI—Cont. 
Beatermen—Conc. 
ING was). tance eae al. ee ees 47 | 48 .47 | 48 
INI GUe Ooo tes crete alll cote et eas .40 | 48 .42 | 48 
INO: LOSER.) teeta 43-45 | 48 45 We .47 | 48 
IN Onl: .c'sie betta ce .40 | 48 .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
IN GHZ... ono hoes ee 47 | 48 .48 | 48 aol Leds 
IN Gillin cc. conte tte ose eee | Meee .40 | 48 45 | 48 
1 Co gaa: 2 .43 | 48 .55 | 48 .56 | 48 
IN GUD. «si 8 Ree .463) 48 .405| 48 .45 | 48 
INGOUAEG:. <0. Rome eee 41 | 48 .54 | 45 .56 | 48 
ING ede eee .42 | 48 .56 | 48 .57 | 48 
BNO MME... va dopitte tise .52 | 48 .61 | 48 .63 | 48 
ING 10: 28. f cas cee 45 | 48 |.54-.58 | 48 |.56-.60 | 48 
INO: 20 sinc coh ets eeess 45 | 48 .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
IN OSDAL.. oh eae .45 | 48 .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
ING. 22: cco cted.cniere .45 | 48 .54 | 48 .56 | 48 
AN Ma ccs eR RNA nos teat See .54 | 38 .56 | 48 
ING 24208: LRG E se 8 ee Ce .49 | 48 .50 | 48 
Machine tenders— 
ING, Gl Re, RE Os Ne ee 1.28 | 48 1.28 | 48 
Tio ie Me nae (2 Te Os 2 cA ST 1.65 | 48 1.69 | 48 
TARO RE ieee a Ss 1.69 | 48 LT eas 
INTO 4g ccc tte SO aac eae 1.57 | 48 1.62 | 48 
INO; HO OCR ee tee 1.38 | 48 1.45 | 34 1.47 | 48 
INTO AMO co xis ho Oe Pe | «es ee a eee 1.35 | 38 1.39 | 48 
INOceieninc. eae 1.20- | 48 | 1.27- |40-] 1.29- |48- 
1.51 1.51 | 48 1.53 | 55 
NOES cee a See .97- | 48} 1.01- |30- | 1.038- |36- 
1.30 1.35 | 40 1.37 | 48 
INO: 90... See be 1.25 | 48 1.05 | 48 1.15 | 48 
IN GSO nce ies Fels = eb 1.07 | 48 1.18 | 48 
INO AUC: <5. 5 ee 1.50 | 48 1,55 | 48 1.58 | 48 
DOE ers a er EO ol Ret ahah EST ck 1.62 | 48 1.62 | 48 
IN fo) CRRA S ro. aitc a meee shot iuose 1.53 | 48 1.55 | 48 
Nari. 4... ewes ati 4 1.13- | 48 1.51 |30- 1.53 | 48 
1.36 32 
IN'O MED ss, .osdoties nace 1.30 | 48 1.37 |30- 1.40 |48- 
36 60 
IN OFGLG.cc.0% ocean .67 | 48 .71 | 48 .73 | 48 
INOFMW ct; s0-geemnnte 1.18- | 48 | 1.20-| 48] 1.22- | 48 
1.49 1.55 157 
INO 48... oc gels sae 1.27 | 48 1.24 | 48 1.29 | 48 
IN GcllO: «occ Ase see <= cee eee 1.03 | 48 1.05 | 48 
IN 5420). sso: crouse «sce | Ie 1.388- | 44] 1.34-]| 44 
1.65 1.66 
INO MQ... cc0de heen ee 15545 (648 | 1.75— |) 45 1.80- | 48 
1.87 1.92 
INO 22 occu Noro 1.54 | 48} 1.71-| 48] 1.72-| 48 
7A 1.78 
IN O28: vested ae 1.23 | 48} 1.48- | 48 | 1.47-| 48 
1.53 1.54 
ING 04. occheme eee 1.00- 1.08- | 48 | 1.10- | 48 
1.15 1.30 ey) 
ING; ORF hha t he 1.51 | 48 1.72 | 48 1.74 | 48 
INO:26:4.<.asetee ee 1.54- | 48] 1.65-| 48] 1.67- | 48 
1.57 1.68 1.70 
INOW2T.. calcd cttes ee 1.30 | 48 1.47 | 48 1.54 | 48 
IN OFA28iss 5.0 state aiaeee lores hee ee 1.16- | 38} 1.18- | 48 
1.59 1.66 
Back tenders— 
INOMME: & ccd comes .45 | 48 .85 | 48 .85 | 48 
NGie Ber scatesan meee cite lees 1.47 | 48 1.53 | 48 
INGE COANE On Come camo oe 1.51 | 48 1.53 | 48 
INO ABE ins Beisore tie otto cutee atl sree 1.40 | 48 1.48 | 48 
INOsO. oss cde eee sene UE Aad 1.17- |34- 1.23-| 48 
1.27 | 38 1.29 
INO: HG, . ccc demesc eee .79- | 48 .76- |30- .78- | 48 
1.24 1.34 | 48 1.36 
ING El ices eee sone .95 | 48 .85 | 48 .95 | 48 
INO. S8:.s..0. fo tee ee eh. PRE ee .90 | 48 1.00 | 48 
INGOs 10)... .cdoene tie ec 1.25 | 48 1.29 | 48 1.32 | 48 
INO, LO... oddae sere sie Sees Gere 1.45 | 48 1.45 | 48 


1929 1939 1940 
Industry 
and | Wages | Hrs| Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Back tenders—Conce. 
INGO AURA a omer laces tetas ln oeee 1.36 | 48 1.38 | 48 
INR E2) cccaaeo eee .93- | 48 1.34 |30- 1.36 | 48 
1.08 32 
IN OE Bicra had aeveonetairece 1.12 | 48 1.20 |30- 1.23 | 48- 
36 60 
INO HEA, cic oes Sole .545| 48 57 | 48 .59 | 48 
INO: HS). 12. Sete toate 1.00- | 48 | 1.03- | 48 1.05-| 48 
1.34 1.42 1.44 
INO. BGs... dcee enone 1.09 | 48 1.07 | 48 1.11 | 48 
INOS: oc dB SRM iow «eta. BI .87 | 48 .89 | 48 
ON! SES, «cies San ce eas oe 1.16- | 44 1.17-| 44 
1.47 1.48 
INO. 89 ic c0asbee eee 1.36 | 48] 1.58- | 45 1.638-] 48 
1.70 1375 
INOM200; Lacdooeanaes 1.36 | 48 | 1.53- | 48 1.54-1 48 
1.59 1.60 
INOS 2 oc ne heme 1.04 | 48 | 1.25- | 48 1.29-| 48 
1.35 1.36 
IN Ode ics ccc Seo teote .80-.95 | 48 .90- | 48 .92-| 48 
12 1.14 
INO Weck.. «0 bees 1.33 | 48 1.54 | 48 1.56 | 48 
ING. 24... OR 1.36- | 48 | 1.47- | 48 1.49-| 48 
1.39 1.50 1.52 
INO 525 a keene 1.12 | 48 1.30 | 48 1.36 | 48 
INO 226. os aceite See |s.04 ee |e .99- | 38 1.01-| 48 
1.42 1.48 
INO cai dad eerie 46 | 48 .565| 48 .57 | 48 
INO.28 tS. ok eRe eek Be Ee 1.38 | 48 1.41 | 48 
Third hands— 
INO: Mince fone .385 | 48 .61 | 48 .70 | 48 
INO: Be ses ccd RRO Ae one | a 1.11 | 48 1.15 | 48 
IN, BBs: co caettee eee aston | ae 1.12 | 48 1.14 | 48 
Io a Re 2 ee >| eee Se Be 1.05 | 48 1.10 | 48 
IN OMRDIRGE.. 5088. shee .83 | 48 |.91-.97 te .95-.99 | 48 
IN'O8 Oniadceeneete .78— | 48 .91-— | 36- .93-| 40- 
1.00 1.01 | 48 1.03 | 50 
INO NZ. ss vc PR ote .66 | 48 |.68-.87 | 30-].70-.89 | 36- 
40 48 
ING HSS. cad aeoceee .68 | 48 .60 | 48 .68 | 48 
IN} £.9.:...cc oe bone btl ss « eee le ee .74 | 48 .80 | 48 
INO. BO... 00h dere .90 | 48 .975| 48 1.005} 48 
IN 14)... RSE Es 35 ene |e 1.09 | 48 1.09 | 48 
ING B12 5 nace Rive or he] rere ee Dees 1.01 | 48 1.03 | 48 
INO. WSi.5..cane ere eee 73-.85 | 48 1.01 a 1.03 | 48 
IN 4 cccoe to Oi .42 | 48 .45 | 48 47 | 48 
INOML Ds 00.o2deReroorise .82 | 48 .91 130- .94 |48- 
36 60 
IN O:d16 coin co peteareectens 78-.98 | 48 .82- | 48 .84-| 48 
1.05 1.07 
INO SU aaivacstieoeyaeeiers .80 | 48 .83 | 48 .88 | 48 
ING BUS aise ese [so aire ae BsG8| 248 .78 | 48 
ING 519 5 oi.scih ce bie Ul. o.2 o ORE MERE .90- | 44 .91-] 44 
1.11 1.12 
INO 420 53. ccgetaveerine 1.04} 48 | 1.19- | 45 1.23-] 48 
1.28 1.32 
ING, 211 sc 0sts earn 1.02 | 48 | 1.15- | 48 1.16-] 48 
1-19 1.20 
IN 322 oon saeierens .80 | 48 .96- | 48 1.01-| 48 
1.03 1.05 
INORQ3 eer ds hot ee 67-.75 |-48 |.82-.88 | 48 |.84-.90 | 48 
INO. 24. occa detent 1.01 | 48 1.16 | 48 1.18 | 48 
ING: (25. cwacdnooee .98- | 48 | 1.12-] 48] 1.14- | 48 
1.00 1.14 1.16 
INO 128: .oincteitenebe .82 | 48 .97 | 48 1.02 | 48 
INOS 27 ssasaies carbene orl aneverstbrcteradletencte .79- | 38 .81-| 48 
1.04 1.09 
ING. 128 ai..0: hott eae A eb | BE 1.06 | 48 1.08 | 48 
Fourth hands— 
INO: OL... a. eee Re .85 | 48 .53 | 48 .53 | 48 
TIN ©, B42 afore setae a arSR RR | eraroeestpaus dell enseols .69 | 48 12 | 48 
INO. BS isin inmetroetlcis« eee Cae .72 | 48 74 | 48 
ING: bbc .o03 os cs BE Re .67 | 48 .72.| 48 
INGO Gisiicscde Sie tees .52 | 48 .67 | 38 .69 | 48 
INO: BG, ..:008 GS. aete 45-.65 | 48 |.56-.66 | 36-|.58-.68 | 40- 





1929 1939 
Industry —_———_——_—— 
an Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per] per 
hour | wk.| hour 
$ $ 
PuLPe AND PAPER 
—Cont. 
B—NEWSPRINT—Conc. 
Fourth hands—Cone. 
INOW. eh. LAM i. 08 .55 | 48 50 
ING Sato aes Se aN Se ee SPs ae .50 
INOL EO oh... OM .61 | 48 £615 
INO: LO. AR ch RE. als DR Mee eal ol Be Nivf 
NOMI cic. cha ne deh. |i. eee ee .63 
]s 0) 9) | AR .57-.61 | 48 .66 
IN GMS rahe 4.82 .63 | 48 61 
Not 4 ae LB .61-.64 | 48 |.69-.72 
INGEIES oo asa kk Oo ds es .68 | 48 65 
INOMILG), ic. tds Goalie « po teetalltte ee 56 
ENGR isc NOR hc ollie «ay tthe ollie o> 72-.76 
UN OBALS sie stor Sraveuthds .65 | 48 $75 
IN OPPO sacs Aufoccteltech« .65 | 48 76 
Dio) 4 t ee A eo .66 | 48 a2 
SIN) 5.7 LD, Sere ne Re .45-.50 | 48 |.65-.66 
UN ORA2 es tet oe .66 | 48 74 
INOS. oom oa 5 8 .60 | 48 10 
TO) 7 en Mare Rs .60 | 48 .68 
INO LSE since de MOR Comes. 515 geek ee .61-.7 
EN OF 208s. bh tee eM ae waogeealtads 69 
Fifth hands— 
ENO Pili osc Aeon ete .82 | 48 48 
IN OME og TON, NS aver el  S d e .62 
INO SEUGA ries SR Pee (eae Aste te eer .63 
IN eh SA ae 2 a ie, See |, .63 
EN OLRON Teach eho ke .42 | 48 61 
IN OMBLO’ ccyacsakv eet dace -43-.55 52-.62 
EN On BU sraees cath hs BU eeecl agains 475 
EN GHB Ser Sa ck Sh. dh ee Coos. 45 
INDI tees ee ae .55 | 48 .565 
IN OR BL OPT IM de He Bok cl rote Pe tones 63 
NOL RUM, 5 a cb Stes chs PO Mopar os chs oho, She 57 
BOREL Zw, x ctitacetaes .52 | 48 .62 
NOG DNs o s.aisalr Rete ohatee .46 | 48 257 
INO) ae sie miata state .57-.59 | 48 |.65-.70 
iNOS 1S ae ae a .65 | 48 62 
DEIR ge ON tery as [gS ee er 255 
INC 3 L/S Bic, Re 4 | sae Ie 61-.65 
UNORTLS 5, coche mate a0 Me .55 | 48 65 
Istfeyy JC NG 8 As Ba .55 | 48 .65 
NiOn20. 7 eet wen dae .63 | 48 .68 
EN Onde by ee boom dee .45 | 48 |.60-.62 
ENOL 2 Daves oinate etn re .50 | 48 a0 
PN ORZ Biss se ctt aes Oe .55 | 48 .65 
IN OLIZA Ss a.cncks Ole, dette .56 | 48 65 
EN OUP2D Asie sisi deca ea besiearh eee te .58-.67 
NOG ess cnet sere ae Melts oe ha dettee se .62 
Machine oilers— 
INOS LTS ban, 3. Sols. Pid tas 
INOROL sole te Relea SN de Be .62 
INO Gia co tet ae tuns .48 | 48 155 
IN Gon 4 THR ee do ba licaests ta| sires 51-.56 
IN OSD Te Lee ake .50 | 48 .50 
INOMG 20s. oe so Race. Peli. SS 40 
IN One sree cote hs. Pare Pigs F5 .65-.61 
ING ABO esc ee Toes woe rte a lheoee 47 
INOS Ot een dee: .63 | 48 .55 
EN OOS R ooo as coe e fel ae .50 
INO. lie. .55-.60 | 48 |.61-.68 
ING Sete eee eB .50 | 48 51 
INOUE Bis os te eee bscatelesiue us stevie Mopecete 47 
EN O14 Rk OR, of Nolo eicbarat |eteiets .68 
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(b) Plus bonus. 
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1929 1939 1940 
Industry eee Tes 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per{ per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour 
Machine oilers—Conc. ‘ ; ; 
iis Ts Sears ie ee .55 | 48 |.56-.64 | 48 |.58-.66 
INTOPEL Gs... omit cs aveteoe .59 | 48 |.60-.66 | 48 |.61-.67 
INGO. IAS See Be .55 | 48 .63 | 48 .65 
UNIOPBI'S 2 «spr bosses ches 50 | 48 .63 | 48 65 
ISG) TOROS ie SN fae ok .55 | 48 .64 | 48 .66 
IN ORZOE. co cnsk soe does .50 | 48 .56 | 48 . 60 
S66 574 aR 0 a 2 .525} 48 .65 | 48 .67 
No. 22.. aaa a .62 | 38 . 64 
INOW 2 Sime oc dee ch. Sel heeds Se 43 | 56 .50 
IN'Os 24.298... .57 | 48 .61 
Finishers— 
ENO, Mls coat .hnteter.}. 28 .37 | 48 .388 | 48 40 
ING ee Ee tS S| ar oe in oe 46 | 48 .48 
UN ORGMER cS co de che BO hat «wich olihotaee .48 | 48 .50 
EOL UNA Aoae Ace ats Rate teed ate ae .49 | 48 12 
BN ORR Ds 2c c deteteats Oe .43 | 48 48 | 38 .50 
DN OUWG s eochicte: PR icie ths .40 | 54 |.49-.54 | 40- .51 
48 
ENT Oe DMs «cis cto ctete sto Oe .33 | 60 .50 | 48 03 
INTO Ree het ee ae ae | .50 | 54 .05 
ENOAMOr Senco ttt o! .ol | 48 46 | 48 .49 
TOS, Toes Nee Oe 2 er ne .47 | 48 47 
IN OM eke gatetn 4 Sal bee's lero. .46-.61 | 48 |.48-.63 
IS OSD cca. c jovtve ste .54 | 48 |.55-.57 a4 57-.59 
3 
INC Ois Sarabidciacverdvieic!|'as deeeeias le ae 41 ae 46 
6 
BN kage, ho ot cee .45 | 48 |.54-.55 | 48 |.56-.57 
UN OWED 4 nes de Sate fae .52 | 48 .53 | 48 .06 
NCR ae ee .445)| 48 465 
To 74 ee ae 45 | 48 .57 | 48 .58 
ING Ca ea 42 | 48 .55 | 48 Ol 
INOS, 3 LU a a) Sa .45 | 48 .61 | 48 .62 
ING P20 as cccscic hele stoehs .62 | 48 .60 | 48 .62 
Inte. 33 ie a .50 | 48 .59 | 48 .61 
IN Ree Dieessc caste date chores .48 | 48 .57 | 48 .59 
I ORRLOs occas ceaehe wants 45 | 48 .04 | 48 .56 
EN OMA SHE bs Aotoid. alice: Bal ae .60 | 48 .62 
No. 25.. .56 | 38 .58 
Teo ea ee dy | On Fe eS .48 | 48 49 
C—PAPER OTHER THAN 
NEWSPRINT 
Beatermen— 
iINObweeL.... ....{....|.46-.51 | 40 |.54-.58 
INGO) 7 Ree ee .38 | 48 .39 | 48 Al 
INGegeot.oc. chee oo .42 | 48 .44 | 48 .463 
PMOMMEA.; cas ab tle See .86-.42 | 48 |.45-.48 3 47-.50 
UOMMED Senn coe cnc’ steers .46-.47 | 48 |.51-.53 | 48 |.54-.56 
INIOn €Olsccc sk dah otters BD al ated .85 | 72 noo) 
OMI bo.ais, 00 AIM ohn ae .43-.46 | 48 |.52-.53 i 54-.55 
ING); oe es en .315| 68 Al | 48 41 
TNO 07 a A .87-.39 | 48 |.40-.53 | 48 |.42-.56 
No. 10.. ee oe 2 il: See .54 | 48 .56 
IN: 1 AR ao 45 | 48 .49 | 48 ol 
EN ORp Lis cas ct ote de deal iodo aia: .42 | 48 45 
EN oiS. ht. ae 41 | 48 |.41-.43 | 48 |.44-.46 
ENUGEAL So ccs ok eet ods a [era cemeteries 45 | 48 4 
BOM ut Mee le Sec wore staat Be .§0-.52 | 48 |.62-.54 
Eom G. Aur) 2h oh. Re 45 | 4931.48-.52 | 48 |.50-.54 
NOLO Bic tte ae toe ie at 42-55 | 48 |.48-.55 | 48 |.50-.57 
ING) 5 aa a .37 | 48 .45 | 48 48 
IN OVEEOD..; «205 (Oe ale dhe .45 | 48 .54b) 48 .54b 
Machine tenders— 
Nol | ‘ts ey 08 ed learer, 5 SEN [es nee .96 | 40 1.07 
INI GY? 3k Oe ie a es a | IE .88 | 48 .90 
EN OMMOcSaGE.. | ck atees .71 | 48 .77 | 48 79 
NORBERT... «oc ce eit ayo om .92 | 48 fe ee 
Hee Me .65-.98 | 48 .84-] 25- t 
TORS Sk .§ 01 48 1.03 
ENIORMEGLy. cc .0s eee es te 845} 48 91 : 
INOMMR (ba es «spelen «woke .60 | 72 .60 | 72 .60 
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1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Industry oe a Industry —— | |} 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages ,; Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per. |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per {| per 
hour | wk.| hour |wk.}| hour | wk. hour | wk.| hour |wk.; hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pup AND PAPER Finishers— 
Bot ae CRMs fn Seps|| SBS 4 calls dee .49 | 41 .61 | 53 
C—PAPER OTHER THAN INOS 28. seick seore -46 | 54 .48 | 48 .504| 48 
NEWSPRINT—Cone. INOb: Olas Sa ser seeeias .51 | 48 .54 | 30 .56 | 48 
NOt aap eee bee .55 | 48 .66 | 45 .68 | 45 
Machine tenders—Cone. NOE 2Occe. oeaeeseer 40 | 72 .40 | 72 .40 | 72 
INO} 385. ccs fee ede .89 | 48 |.96-.98 | 40- /Q8=1e4 Sut INO: 46)... .035 desk ae .43 | 54 1.52-.55 | 40-].54-.57 | 48- 
48 1.00 48 54 
INO PAG saccstabiecchs oe 52 | 693].63-.68 | 48 |.63-.68 | 48 || No. 7.............. 35 | 50 |.33-.40 | 50 |.30-.40 | 50 
ENOs 10 ect sok cies 48-.66 | 48 |.53-.75 | 48 |.56-.79 | 48 || No. 8.............. 88 | 54-|.38-.50 | 54 |.40-.52 | 54 
Not DIR... 2. o aeee nn 76-.90 | 48 |.78-.92 | 48 |.80-.94 | 48 60 
INORIT2 eo aneteenbes 90 | 48 92 | 48 O63) 48118 INO: 298.6 000 nate oe Mellidte wrecks MA ate ae 57 | 48 59 | 48 
INOS eee asi scehorellieieca o otoean| Ohare 90 | 48 Ooule4Si ie Not 10... cb mek sells: ss olabras 42 | 48 48 
Now 14... 2... Bae 82 | 48 82 | 48 Shaladse ll Notte... Lee ee 41-.45 | 44 |.41-.45 | 44 |.44-.48 | 44 
INGE1OS /. a0 PEE See. 5 sis eis eteeks 90 | 48 Ode Wa Sal INGE IZ. 005 eee eels ca rok le a 55 | 48 57 | 48 
INO AGE...c ccd stiee talon -olehiaell oiers 48 S8ul48. le INOn Lente ES we Le .40-.60 | 44-|.44-.62 | 44-|.47-.64 | 44 
INOS Ter osc) eee © are eis rears 85-.90 | 48 |.87-.92 | 48 55 48 
INOS LSii sas eee 78 | 48 82 | 48 84.1648 i INO. Tas... eck ck oe 42 | 50 40b| 50 426) 50 
INOSIOS. (ica eeeunee 65-.80 ar OOO eASe | 72= 92a Schl INO. 15. 22%b dieu aloe ects as dion 52 | 493 55 | 492 
INO?20.,...5; staan 17 | 48 .83 | 48 .86 | 48 || D—MAINTENANCE 
INO 2IR.. 5 LR alice sc teeters .95 | 48 .97 | 48 
INO: 2265 2. eee BA .91 | 48 .97 | 48 .99-| 48 |\Machinists— 
1.06 INO. OT... se eebetote 54 |.44-.58 | 48 |.55-.60 | 48 
INO. 200 e bh Ae ot. SA cee, te oles 1.13 | 48 1.05 |s48 18 INO. S25... ecbbidetelias.. ema aoe 52-.77 | 48 |.54-.79 | 48 
INO 24. scitesetete <i. ac 85 | 48 90b| 48 90b) 48 | No. 3....... 54 .555| 48 664) 48 
INO. 24.48%. Pete oe 48 .40 | 54 50 | 54 
Back tenders— INO. G98... sb Mae peal es « de aha cae .72 | 48 74 | 48 
OF 12S era cos etcetera 717} 40 SEAMSVOIN NOG Ge. .cocbsrea sae te dnee lance 54-.74 | 48 |.57-.77 | 48 
INOF So ek Le BR eal ate bee 69 | 48 Mlelwa Salle NOx cdacaacpromerte ss 38-.54 | 48 |.54-.65 | 48 |.56-.67 | 48 
INO! F3ie. .... coe teeheare 73 | 48 753| 48 BONGO uN ONO Oe Be eu cate oe .475| 54 63 | 48 65 | 48 
INOWEES. 5. Aerie 48 58 | 48 COL Wa Sly ENO. 89... eee 60 | 54 645] 48 677) 48 
INGE PB a. i. ce teen 65-.81 | 48 |.70-.84 an W2= 86 [048 19 INos 105... . 2 eb. tome 58-.68 | 54 |.50-.74 na 50-.76 a8 
2 
INOE-EGi... os shteeeesc ot 635} 48 .68 | 48 Mk. (AS |e eNioe Ube... i ie, Sas elias 65 | 48 75 | 48 
INONG/ie) oc ctieeee e 50M 72 .60 |, 72 SOs 2aih SNOR AQ. wok aden 48-.70 | 49-}.52-.77 | 40-].54-.78 | 48 
INOS AS '5:,.0.5 sneer 65-.67 | 48 |.73-.77 | 40-|.75-.79 | 48 4 44 
48 INFO LO Has 0.0 eee be tecctaillces a0 en eae .73 | 48 73 | 48 
INOP EOS... lcs eee oe 36 | 693 48 | 48 Sic48 le INO: dae... ABR aaa. oo eelgenks 50-.65 | 48 |.50-.67 | 48 
NorlO. seen nee .40-.47 | 48 |.45-.52 | 48 |.48-.545] 48 |) No. 15.............. .60-.70 | 54 |.60-.77 | 48 |.62-.79 | 48- 
Noo TE. Oo.) Beas .58-.70 | 48 |.60-.72 | 48 |.62-.74 | 48 54 
INjOf B20... Coe ie .73 | 48 .72 | 48 Odes S cP Wor l6e, behets 40 | 54 |.42-.54 | 54 |.44-.62 | 54 
INOMIS So. orci al ekecos-ceeall eee .76 | 48 78. | 488 SNOL Ue. ..<<.5 irbe 65 | 54 66 | 40 69 | 48- 
INON 143s cee ene 57 | 48 .60 | 48 63 | 48 60 
INOF IST seh. eae esis ee nae .68 | 48 78 | 48 Noei&s..... «8 eich a: .72-.81 | 48 |.80-.88 | 48 |.82-.90 | 48 
INORG piis).ss tes caste cca ote ac reel cera .65 | 48 ; OSH Gh Srl NOLO... << bedete ate te .67 | 48 .69 | 48 .74 | 48 
NOE ET cetiae socio takes a eee ieee .65-.70 | 48 |.67-.72 | 48 || No. 20.............. .70 | 50 .73 | 48 .75 | 48 
INOS ae .85-.50 | 48 |.46-.70 | 48 |.49-.72 | 48 |} No. 21.............. .75 | 48 .71 | 48 .75 | 48 
INGE ISA 3.. tea .56 | 48 .62 | 48 1657-4831" INOL22.5,.::... Beceem < atl ae ae 67-.75 | 48 48 
INF 20 2e. = UR aa RR Esl eee .73 | 48 SONGS NE INO 238.5 cob Shek Malice cine lobies 82-.85 | 40 |.83-.96 | 40 
Nor 210 Bee .73 | 48 BO, 485) 282—.88 (048 10 Nol 4. 28 tas... a .70 | 48 .82 | 48 48 
INOH22. Vuk ds eb Sloe +o eee ae .94 | 48 96.048 We INO. 25... bah oe ae .72 | 48 .85 | 48 86 | 48 
INON23 es SEE. ee 55 | 48 .70b} 48 705)o48 1) No. 26......, 26 ba .89 | 48 .94 | 40 96 | 40 
NOW Zils. ....4:.6.-bae 45-.67 | 50 |.44-.68 | 44 |.45-.70 | 50 
Third hands— INO. 28.6-5ah 0) Sooke te .72 | 64 .87 | 48 |.98-.95 | 48 
INOF Glan cone east cook eM te ae .535} 40 62,1056) INO. 205.....1 enka .73 | 48 .82 | 48 84 | 48 
INO: S22, 5H. bleh ole Sale. wal. 63 | 48 65. 048. - No. 80......1. eb a dalee ss loeal ake .80 | 38 82 | 48 
INOS Stes. ee eekes 43 | 48 49 | 48 Bll 48 | iNos dee...) ed ae 675] 48 735| 48 77 | 48 
INO: TAe. . «0 hto eee .52 | 48 .555| 48 s0OdI648 RINGO, 32. tee nb Beka .75-.80 | 50 .79 | 48 .81 | 48 
INOF Sa ne. Pa eee -40-.50 | 36-].54-.63 | 25-/.56-.65 | 48] No. 33..............].....cec feces .86 | 40 .88 | 48 
48 48 Not 34an. act nas elicnts cent ees 77 | 48 78 | 48 
INOF 1G... 6. 25 eo ke 48 | 48 .52 | 48 .555| 48 
INOF Sih. coat Bes ete 375| 72 Ola de .87 | 72 |\Millwrights— 
Nol iS s48%.).88.% 2 50-.52 | 48 |.58-.68 | 40-|.60-.70 | 48 || No. 1.............. .39-.48 | 54 |.52-.65 | 48 |.55-.65 | 48 
48 INO EEA ois bebo att .53 | 54 |.51-.55 | 48 |.59-.664| 58~ 
INO 200 Sh. OBR Se 30 | 693 .30 | 48 .30 | 48 67 
INjof 102-406. kc Be 32-.34 | 48 1.37-.39 | 48 |.40-.45 | 48 || No. 8..cc....s..ccc]eowecccelecss 52-.77 | 48 |.54-.79 | 48 
No} TE, 280. 2.86 kee 46-530 480) 49-.56 1.48: | 51-—.58 ju48 ||" Not. 4c...) Ghote ss fans «cb sale oe 56-.68 | 48 |.58-.70 | 48 
NOSI2 rr... Leh. sce 48 65 | 48 69) 1648; || (INOsBOke. |. 1.408 ct aie s <+fo teal eee 54-.80 | 48 |.62-.83 | 48 
INOMUS) ce 02 ROR BR oS dc eon: bee 66 | 48 68: 1548) | eaNiOt AG... ....4-ate oe .88-.54 | 48 |.38-.54 | 48 |.40-.56 | 48 
INORU4 6 ooh Penn cees 48 | 48 50 | 48 53:1 48°: "Not tiene. 1 eek oe .43-.51 | 54 |.56-.63 | 48 |.58-.65 | 48 
NOPLO Rt hee oe tcllsne wae alee .50 | 48 COn ASS INO} OS... 104 Sb ale Sale ds «ahseel fens 513] 48 527| 48 
Nor l@s hou} Bee alacn.s ethene .55 | 48 58 | 48 || No. 9 .50-.60 | 54 |.52-.70 | 36-|.52-.75 | 48- 
Nop Wes a Biea ee 47 4/.55-.58 | 48 |.57-.60 | 48 48 60 
INOf 1B) oa:6034 tea eik 35-.50 | 48 |.42-.58 | 48 |.45-.60 | 48] No. 10.............. 48-.55 | 49-|.52-.77 | 40-|.54-.78 | 48 
INO IQR. 2 aoe relies cette bae .60 | 48 62 | 48 4 44 
Nob 20s... aoe eel sass oe eee 45-.56 | 48 |.48-.59 | 48 || No. 11.............. 60 | 54 65 | 40 67 | 54 
Noe eiere 73a tee 64 | 48 71 | 48 15), 48.0 INO} E22... 4 Pek dalae. och alte ee 58-.76 | 48-].58-.76 | 48- 
INOS Dobe. cto d clei s cus a. necktie stole .80 | 48 .82 | 48 54 54 
Nol 28h. fook ee. 8 ae .45 | 48 .5756| 48 OTD cAB.1) INO, WB... ...5 Boab Bile des ch wales .50-.65 | 48 |.52-.67 | 48 





& Plus bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 

















1940 
Industry Industry | 
and | and | Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hr 
Occupation Occupation per | per 
hour | wk. 
$ 
Pup AND PAPER Pipefitters—Conc. 
—Con. Mkeatssie\, sass. .86 | 48 
NT oes Beams Caen .90 | 40 
D—MAINTENANCE IW Ei Aes See area .89 | 48 
Ne 18 , eS Relea 82-.90 | 48 
Per EN ideinalwtcmimicw hence .91 | 40 
Millwrights—Cone. PORES css nissc a ohne [ie steusmqate mal este ; 48 
ro J ee See Oe Da Apc, Pepe: ARI (es raaree batiae (C | Se .76-.80 | 48 
244s SRR 8 Cee Aiiflalier es 
INO RAL DR ois B so cte.o DECOR | ih do ie .81-.935] 48 
EO Be ae ee .84 | 48 
ai NG... Re he OS DORMS AA. Bs cls elo sini asl actie .73 | 48 
Oe Me desccte Site ce OY Engi 
gineers— 
No. 18.............. 2S ol iar Mou Bie Mi Ib .60-.71 | 48- 
Net Ate at Hh LBS ak Sal es 
No. 20.......-...05. hs gaa Mealy Be eB ge 6 Ce .80 | 56 
No 21 SS euehe-a ate Sein, ene eat 3 55 48 
NWo.2k.dt 5h feat Oe, ASCE! 20404 4002) SOG un eO ie cgi oo pets: "9 
4s es aaa kiana We ei [> .85 | 48 
INGHZBE Ee sis site eet 
No. 24 13). abi RES aR Non aa ama conta .77 | 48 
0. 2b eee eee ee "eigen 71-.78 | 49~ 
No 25 ip Neksbs) s-e[o' esi ie) ers 60 
a kA: ee ee es. es 4 BSL OF .60-.68 | 48 
INGE E, dhs che Pelle cme chilis oe 
tele beepeye Seite Mig .60 | 48 
INO: 28). 82... BR. 

Os same Gree eae .55 | 48 

NOs 2OnRS. ct. etd. GA SCL.. SoS je 
No. 30 PLO ee wecie vce .68 | 48 
aS eres ee ee) .80 | 48 
\ORio) CRSNnnInnC erie IOC ric irs ICICI Cee ee Ee .73 | 56 
Bleetricians— eee ta | Oe 

CORN Pc <h pertnche Ak 64 
INORE2 83... eRe te0h LOM crt 77-.84 | 48 
Dongs. eh, . 4, Bh a. Ql dab te aL a .16 .72 | 48 
iyo. Boon ete COP oak naan spans s bona Ma 70 | 56 

oD Ber cisks +0 hous | 2s be aalbas of i) Se eee 90: | 48 
Ce eee ener Pee Pg ene oe .86 | 48 
Nike 6... Ao id-- eee tt 91 | 48 
No, GeOe 2h 1 Ge dome i.e. 1... 68 | 50 
BNO. AO.US, 1. 82. 4.0% No. 7 5 Re Ie Bl = 48 

Sis Hs sapeeae MPa ie 48 
NorlO.08. ..), Bd. ao: ‘S667 ae eee ee a 48 
IGeOEE nt: ©. ok, s «| cae einer 4 | 48 
ASG ALSS, . i. OR 1. OEE. - BBR . . ROG th te : ‘ .84 | 48 
IN OFAN RR. 1 Se a EH See. Ol cet . : 4 INIT aeanay Sasol bmeael Bak aha Uhl ee , 86 .74-.92 | 48 
Ae BS PIMs obs Raho bts -00-, -Do-, -Oim, INO AO ae ae ele 4 ; .78-.83 | 48 
NE -f 1 Ee Se re 10-. Ui, (a, ee eet as daa Seog .81 | 48 
NAG od ccd. lst. Bie: G Firemen— 
Neav.ts.. |. 021.0% Mec ods 22. 4.02 45 | 48 
INGtaIS Bh... 4, td. OS Be. eA ISO), 04. Sane Re eer) (eee ee 59 | 56 
IN ORLOCRS....1. B48 ING MOR cicic do Res oe Olio cowie ge lets 40 | 56 
No. 20.88... 885.0! NMED... fo eek Bile begs eel ssee 71 | 48 
Ifo ae a ae a a 1a) 5 Ose tie sae ae ol REE bec a (ee 42— a . 
ING 22.88... 4.82. 3.02 CUM s cide Soctous ote iene ead orl tetas 
No; 23.65, . hi 20: RCS) eee 46 | 48 
Man24. 85. 1, 02% 1M No. 8.......+00008, 63-.71 a 
NGF: daca. 4 
a DONS... 1.8.4 S| tae « FOE LR NGOS ies .0 BH. 1 5 52-.66 He 
748 RF or Ae PO 2 PL 
ch 88,51. 991.08 NGHMOME?., 05.4008 pope 
Se a ee ae el ING Hee. «i 2. tae Re .48 | 48 
aCe Ae ee x One. 3 Ba) Gt oe 7 
Ge Sta re deere ves es . : 
Pinefitters— No. 14 Paw seeererteces 62-.66 e 

ya ae ae ic? 0.) oe 40-.46 | 48- 
DNs 745 BA) ee 56 
Me aB.OE. 19RD Gol ohs 61.001 1/9 NoLK,..) bb .0%. se de 
INGIM4 BR. ..d, cae cela. « SO es 
Wi. 66.08. .) 8. Nor No.4. FO. e283 .50 | 56 
id. 08.05. . ed. 1.04 NGMBME...2....2.03 oe rae 
INO R7 Shacks. 2m 

% he 1 oc Se oa — i 
BIg. O85. DY. | 06 NO.20... sees] 078 | 48 Pere 
ING, BORG... 889.5 MPa. ect 5 ASS OE odode cee liee 8 e6s ; 
Bar A0hiet 0, |-001BE.. 1.2} Sh NO. 2B. ereeeeeeees pane 
INCU BR 28. a5: ttre GjA08 ae ae : 

; Ce aa 48 | 48 
ING AIZ By. 1.88 as tte Plo ao wee. .70e 8 5 71 48 
Was, chs Ode.) kl 28 NO.26. 00s sesseess vee 
Model. hk. OAT cin cee toe | OMe cia hee pate 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 


Hrs 
per 


a a nl a | 





1929 1939 
Industry —_—_—- 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per|] per 
hour | wk.| hour 
$ $ 
Pup AND PAPER 
—Conce. 
D—MAINTENANCE 
—Cone. 
Firemen—Conc. 
INO. 2855. cciocee aoe .64 | 48 70 
No. 29.. 50-.60 ae .55-.69 
6 
INOS GOS aci.ehiee eee .50 | 48 .56 
INO eros odes seine sede .60 | 48 .69 
INOS 82.cdee dee oe .665| 48 .70 
INOW SO iteicerc ERAS vie | ee SN ve .55b 
NON S45.c.0ih me eels cee 57-.60 
INOS SO tri Ree .50 | 56 .56 
INORG. O sus chests Ae oils CER .62 
Labourers— 
ING fence satelite: .30 | 54 85 
INO $id .ccdeies) aes ae | ae See .25 
INO Mao occ ee ee 28-.30 | 60 .36 
UN Os ss cccs Sots Sioa! SA «vs OP Pop 48 
INO Our iechidk aekd bea .30 | 48 .30 
INO eG ices eat eae ws ee eee 42 
ON Oho docs. ee oe dees .43 | 54 43 
INOMECT ode anes .36 | 54 .38 
IN O34 # Dirson Sak aah Pernt 82 | 54 43 
IN Os 10. cee: aes eee 32-.35 ox 35-.43 
INOW. ssh cba eae .83 | 54 .38 
IN OR 2 9.2.0 eee eee .30 | 60 32 
NOR LS: fac: CORIO .30 | 60 .30 
INOS ccxch sie hor 25-.28 | 60-|.25-.28 
We, 
IN Ged D x ccceh ane Bae oe area ee 45 
NOs LG is c5coch Ge We oat ec eee 40 
Nove ARs eon a 30-.33 on 43 
UN ORS: cee eae .37 | 49 .40 
INO: Do. sem As ses dea .28-.34 | 54 |.33-.37 
Noe 205s se bas de wel 00-240 a 47-.54 
INOea2ilc ks cabre cava rers .87 | 48 |.40-.42 
ING} 2 Oi cai wise ie ee eel ere .46 
IN OF: 23)..nkcah see ae ee 45 46 
INC 2, MM eR age (| F 40 
ING 25)...n0ceee ate .40 | 48 .55 
IN Oe 2B sccnate Me ae .40 | 48 54 
ING: 2h.eSe ce eae .45 | 494 47 
IN O28. tke oe cee .40 | 48 .55 
INO. -20 cick aoe eee 45 | 54 54 
ORS 0: Re Oe ae Re 38-.45 a 44-54 
NOs 80. chk sede Fe .39 | 48 54 
INGWS2 2d Ge Pe ae .45 | 48 .54 
IN OOO ce Set eae ee eis reps te ae 44-.54 
ING O4 2 ccs de tee See lc as othe eae .54 
IN OED iso dias fe ehe Pees is n:ccacebe een aera 45 
Parzr Boxes Per Per 
week week 
Machine operators, 
male— 
INO aa icc Pe Oe 15.00 | 493) 17.75- 
20.64 
INO: 820.4 Ra ee 17.60 | 44 | 22.75- 
35.75 
INOeaSicrme teense 22.00 | 60 | 17.15 
Nast. wax coh Be te oe 23.00 | 514} 18.00 
NOR RO sy iia ls Be dee 20.00 | 493} 20.00 
INO:-36.28eei bh Se de GA oR cel aoe 18.00- 
24.00 
EN Of bl nn ade eee 18.00 | 49 | 25.00 
INO? #8 .45...cb Pe ee 15.60 | 52] 19.20 
ING 40. x aon eee 15.00 | 463] 16.50 
IN OCLO 0 4 eee Oe 27.50 | 55 | 30.00 
INOW. sce Baedeme 24.75 | 55 | 27.00 


b Plus bonus. 


1940 
Hrs| Wages 
per} per 
wk.| hour 
$ 
48 nae 
48-| .58-.71 
56 
48 .58 
48 71 
48 ive 
48 .60b 
38 |.59-.62 
48 60 
48 .66 
48 38 
54 Bs 
45- 42 
48 
48 45 
54 40 
48 45 
40 45 
48 40 
40 45 
48 |.37-.45 
48 40 
48 130 
51 .30 
60-| .25-.28 
72 
48 45 
48 42 
4Q- 45 
52 
48 45 
54 |.33-.40 
48 .56 
44 |.40-.45 
48 .49 
48 49 
48 43 
48 .56 
48 .56 
48 49 
48 .56 
54 .56 
44—-| 42-.56 
50 
48 .56 
48 .56 
40 |.48-.56 
38 .56 
48 46 
Per 
week 
48° | 17.75- 
20.64 
65 | 22.75- 
35.75 
49; 17.40 
48 | 18.50 
494; 20.00 
48 | 18.00- 
24.00 
48 |} 25.00 
48 | 19.20 
464! 17.50 
60 | 33.00 
60 |} 24.75 














1929 1939 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per] per 
week |wk.! week 
$ $ 
Machine operators, 
male—Conc 
INOW LZ adenine 22.10 | 47 | 17.15 
INGE AS; Eee ee 22.00 | 48 | 21.00 
NOs discaucibien abe 23.00 | 48 | 20.50 
INOW jag. bees sere 21.60 | 48 | 22.00 
Machine operators, 
female— 
INO, UL. eee BS ee 12.50 | 49 7.28 
IN'O:: M2 Gh eve cee 11.00 | 44] 15.60 
INO me OSacinicys ab te ae ee 11.00 | 463] 13.75 
INOe 4288: Re aoe 12.00 | 48 | 10.40 
IN Ob: 2B :scaek Same ae ee 12.00 | 44] 10.56- 
12.48 
UNO: O6\...3.. petted te 11.00 | 44] 11.00- 
12.30 
INNOL: Bficesc ins se ee RL A eae 11.00 
(Not GS .: cop eee ae 15.00 | 48 | 12.00 
INiOn SOW AIS setacke oe 12.25 | 48 | 11.52- 
12.95 
INOMIO? i.02%. cae ee 12.00 | 49 | 11.50 
INO LE .ccack Be aoe 11-505} 32412105 
INO 12 enn dsk eee tomes cae De eae 22.50 
NOLS soses cee ae 12.50-| 45 | 15.00- 
13.50 17.75 
IN GFL 4c Heats eer 12.50 | 44} 12.50 
IN Oi LS o.neate ee eee 15.00 | 44] 14.00 
NoslGe8 ee 15.00-| 44} 14.00- 
20.00 17.00 
INGLE ook Pe gens 15.35 | 48 | 16.80 
INO 183s, ic ach: Se eee | a PR ae 12.00 
Adjusters, male— 
IN OSG, «..o< ch ate. dea 21.00 | 50] 18.00 
ING. 92), 08h. es GES ea 4 30.00 
INOhe Oi sccach aes 16.00 | 493] 16.00 
IN OF GA bi ee ee 28.00 | 52] 20.16- 
29.76 
INOS EB score te Ble ae re 36.00 | 48 | 30.00 
INO. 16.Behal Hee ate 25.00 | 44 | 27.00 
ING. E723. Se eas 32.00 | 47 | 28.00 
Press feeders, male— 
Nos alc. cb eR doe 24.00 | 50} 18.00 
INOW B2). dst Se 16.35 | 52 | 18.50 
IN Get iscnne te Saeae ee 23.00 | 48 | 21.30 
ING T4 ico ce tees SLAs Set ee eee 17.16 
INO 2Oss<cads Sores 14.00 | 44 | 20.00 
INO H88 nce Bee aOR. ch eee 20.16 
INO: Gd. ae ai ae 19.00 | 46%] 22.50 
ING: 8800.44 teers 21.00 | 453} 22.00- 
28.60 
ING: BO sccncak Sao oem 21.10 | 48 | 25.20 
INO: 10:28.) Bere 23.00 | 463] 18.50 
INGA os cd Be eee cs 15.40 
Scorers, male— 
INGital i Sa. aeeeares 22.60 | 50} 18.00 
ING HO 502 ass caee 23.25 | 464) 30.25 
Noesd... dt oe 22.00 | 52 | 17.80 
ING 4. ctu: Fea 19.60 | 49 | 18.00 
INO: 2D 8A ee 22.00 | 52) 19.50 
INO: 2Gsn waite HSE 25.00 | 60} 17.50 
ING) 87S Bs aoe 27.00 |.50 | 26.32 
INO: 48.3 SS 30.00 | 51 | 28.80 
INO; 89. tied. Bde 34 38 32.00 | 494) 33.00 
INO. 10, ote Rte Re 32.50 | 50) 22.00 
INO LL..cocde Se aerk 26.00 | 49 | 23.00 
ING. 12.585, 6h. 27.00 | 463] 25.00 
INO; 18.)....45 Rhodes 29.501 47] 25.00 
ING? 14, de Bs 188 30.00 | 48 | 18.00- 
34.80 
INO. 15.24% 0dc Regie « 30.00 | 47 | 30.00 
INOUN6. oon0 sek 26.00 | 44} 28.00 
INO. WN... a aoe 33.84 | 47] 35.00 
INOsi8..22. eee 30.00 | 463] 17.00 


1940 
Hrs} Wages 
per| per 
wk.| week 
$ 
44 18.92 
48 22.00 
513) 21.10 
44 22.00 
28 7.28 
60 15.60 
55 leed oot 
40 10.40 
48 8.64- 
12.48 
44 11.75- 
13216 
44 11.00 
48 12.40 
48 11.52- 
12.95 
48 11.50 
48 12.95 
50 15.00 
48-| 15.00- 
50 AW ari 
45 12.50 
48 16.00 
464) 14.00- 
17.00 
48 17.28 
463] 12.60 
48 | 20.00 
48 29.65 
492) 16.00 
48 20.16- 
29.76 
SOKIS 34.76 
48 27.00 
47 | 30.00 
40 HAL aay 
40 19.20 
46 21.02 
44 23.83 
48 21.00 
48 21.60 
463] 23.63 
40 22 .00- 
28.60 
48 25.20 
464; 18.50 
44 17.60 
48 18.00 
55 30.25 
40 | 17.80 
36 17.50 
50 16.34 
49 19.85 
47 25.00 
48 29.65 
494] 33.00 
44 22.00 
48 23.00 
463] 27.00 
494] 25.00 
60 16.74- 
33.48 
47 30.00 
48 | 28.00 
47 36.00 
46%} 18.90 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTUBING—Continued 


So OT TTFHOHOHHEEHTOHROHTHOHOEHOHOHOOTHOHOo ——O—OnHrnmrRoOODT———eeeeeeOOO eee 
ae 


———————§| ———| oo — | qqqj— | ql] 





1929 1939 1940 
Industry 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
week |wk.| week | wk.| week | wk 
$ $ $ 
Parrr Boxrs—Conc. 
Paper cuiters, male— 
CRN Ose Rusuiae ee 24.00 | 48 | 20.00} 40-] 23.75 | 474 
22.00 | 44 
INO Bb oo. cd. tte oe 31.85 | 49 |} 18.00] 36] 18.00 | 36 
UNOS EO «5.040006 oe Oe TSS ALG eth, 195255 le Bleva . «et eee 
ING). WA. ote: 4. tae 3008 23.00 | 52 | 25.50] 48] 21.40] 40 
INO Ue et eS | ee ee 19.74 | 47 | 20.00 | 50 
IN OME Di cscccgoete gs ee 25.00 | 51 | 24.00] 48 | 24.70} 48 
INO. RRR Bea Beta 24.00 | 493] 20.00 | 493} 20.00 | 494 
ING: BSy. |..5.:5.4.coe ose 20.00 | 50 19.80 | 44 22.00 | 44 
INO Diora. dati olen 27.00 | 48 | 18.00 | 48 | 16.80 | 48 
ING. HO...:... SRuR goes DAD OMNEA sees ccs eee 22.00 | 48 
INO MUMLy, 3. ud bien ote 19.75 | 52 | 17.75 | 48 | 16.80 | 48 
INCL 77 Re ey 28.75 | 464] 28.00 | 463} 22.50} 464 
J Ca | ae cea 19.50 | 47 | 25.00 | 493) 26.00 | 492 
ING DAS capes cis seats 28.00 | 48 Zhen, |. 65 20.16 | 48 
IND se « cictt stored neces 32.00 | 47 | 35.00 | 47 | 35.00 | 47 
INOALG 30% aged i ere 27.00 | 464) 25.00 | 463%] 26.25 | 464 
UNO, ihe «onde taretatte 40.80 | 48 | 40.80] 48 | 40.80 | 48 
INO 18% i .0.0,4 cttete te oe 21.15 | 47 | 26.85 | 454) 27.75 | 45% 
Glue table, girls— 
NG. WM «<< widenite stiete 15.00 | 50 | 18.00 | 48] 13.00 | 48 
INOPRAi cic cece tltte cee beon ah ae lees 10.40 | 40 | 12.09 | 464 
INO 6 wBhs is. c:00 tte sake 10.00 | 60 7.35-| 49 7.35-| 49 
131-72 13.72 
INO As. ac. <cie  eiete 3, tee 15.00 | 493] 15.00 | 493) 15.00 } 494 
UNIO MRO). cicerd tiers Ooi 15.00 | 50 11.90 | 44 13.64 | 44 
ING red Oiarasiecciere ct cate 11.00 | 49] 11.50] 48 | 11.50] 48 
ING cei Mcrae C8 also ols 11.50 | 48) 11.44-| 50-; 10.89-] 494 
16.00 | 52] 16.88 
EN ONE Sisiirerrsjhotttate oe 13.00 | 44] 12.50] 48 | 12.50 | 48 
INOSHOs coscdstvonee 12.30 |} 44} 18.00 | 44) 13.64] 44 
NG sel Oy ciccc deters aeet 11.60 | 463} 13.00 | 464) 13.65 | 463 
Io: I eS ee 13.00 | 464} 14.00 | 464] 12.50 | 46% 
Boz makers, female— 
ING: Os... cates. see 11.25 | 45 | 5.72- | 44 5.28-| 44 
(225 7.70 
ENG, 0:2), 05. 02 ett. bee 9.12 | 48 8.80] 40] 10.56 | 44 
ON CS, 7 ae Oe oe ek) (eee Ge |) ee 11) 76 | 49..|) 12.25.49 
ING MRA oan cdot tones fee 14.90 | 463] 17.60 | 55 | 17.60 | 55 
INQEMED: :s:00 deaths, tote 13.50 | 48 | 10.40 | 40} 10.80 | 40 
INO.GIG: so geet hee 11.50 | 493) 14.40 | 48] 14.80 | 48 
INO. MdicF he Leet ee 16.00 | 50] 11.50 | 493) 11.50 | 494 
INO POs 5 aso. be babe, 5 see 12.95 | 48 9.70 | 44 9.70 | 44 
INO. BG. «5: k ten oe 10.50 | 49 | 11.50 | 48} 11.50] 48 
TN ORR Re 19.25.) 55 9.50-| 48 | 10.50-] 48 
11.50 11.50 
INO lhe a astctitte nos. 17.50 | 44 | 20.00 | 50} 16.00 | 40 
ISRO Pe |) | ea | 16.50 | 50 | 11.20 | 32 
IN OSD: cevagatie soe 155005) 45%) 15339.) 54.) 15.66 0154 
UN Ol A nce ca. foe a ae 15.00 | 44] 12.50) 44] 12.50 | 44 
IN OLD ...<.05 atten doe 10.10 | 48 | 12.54-| 44] 11.44-| 44 
14.96 14.52 
INOS 1G .c. coc cee cer 12.50 | 454] 12.50 | 40 | 12.50} 40 
INO SEs 6c 0 cette d oto 16.30 | 48} 14.40] 48] 14.40 | 48 
Bundlers, female— 
INOS OMe oe odo tlate 4 oho 18.00 | 49 | 13.75 } 55 13..75)|) 50 
INO; Wi2ioce, 6. tee k store 12.00 | 52] 10.40 | 40] 10.40 | 40 
INO: Octo 2 to 5 oe 12.00 | 48} 12.00 | 48} 12.40 | 48 
INO. Ae dD bees 15.00 | 494] 15.00 | 493) 15.00 | 494! 
NOs GO.s sic 2 sate nate 12.00 | 49 | 11.50 | 48 11.50 | 48 
INIOEMEO NS ca cdaetete tiekte late oo Lee ia Bars 16.12 | 53%] 14.92 | 492 
INQ SPAbc ois 50.4 setae & chee 9.00-| 44 8.00-| 463} 8.00-| 463 
16.00 14.00 14.00 
SasH, Doors, ETC. 
Per Per Per 
hour hour Hour 
Bench hands— 
INO. Sel. Rd oo eeohe 8 oat .50-.55 | 50 |.40-.60 | 45 |.45-.60 | 45 
ING. 28804 te cle .405] 59 .30 | 60 .30 | 60 
INOS. CARN GE ey cA. 5 Bee cee soe .45 | 54 .45 | 54 
INO. 4... oc katie cole .445| 54 .42 | 50 .46 | 54 
INOS Os . cs scoot oe .40 | 50 |.40-.48 | 44 |.42-.50 | 54 





1929 1939 1940 
Industry 28) See 

and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per j|per]| per |per| per 
hour |wk.} hour | wk.| hour 

$ $ 3 

Bench hands—Conc, 
UNOree Ones erect oihelns "41 | 54 |.37-.43 | 54 |.37-.43 
NICO ay ip sree (Pere ae Gn | an le | ROE .o2 | 04 .30 
INO Same SMR se so bi .2 .40 | 55 |.382-.388 | 54 |.32-.38 
UN O's Dis caoxcrceosnce vituoisin [o avecod mee Ne oe foe |) oO 133 
BNO OVS 55, std ctncitvo.e.« ee ee He ae 35-. 40 4 38-. 40 
DNR, oa cop Bee Leo Wleats o docket 30-.45 | 492].35-.50 
INK a ane ee .80-.55 | 50 |.30-.45 | 50 |.35-.50 
ING Sites. tees Re RE bo ES .41 | 50 45 
UNIO RBUAR Sy cM iieivig Gove Rises ck ie ae .50 | 443 50 
INIORE G2 omer Cee eee .60 | 50 .58 | 44 58 
INCOR SA Some 3 .48 | 50 37: (nad Syl 
INIOBe 1) Serre fc ce Bod on ea 4 .45 | 50 45 
NOE MIG secarec teehc cate .52 | 55 .43 | 40 45 
ING PLO). cc bate ¢ oR .62 | 494 .54 | 44 54 
ING 7, eee ee i ee ed Vs ee .55 | 44 58 
INIOUNZ 11 SNe 4 c= Seva 1 CPi eevee | .80-.35 | 55 |.80-.35 
DIOS 722 Se EE 3 cs ORES Oh (9 eRe el eae .40-.50 | 44 |.40-.50 
IMO sI288.5. omantted oe E84) .45 | 50 45 
ING 7 Se 2 .60 | 50- . 60 
60 
INGE scaisaaedtiete ¢ ole .65 | 50 .55 | 36 51 
INTOMZDE ss acids tele cot .65 | 55 .60 | 44 .65 
(NIG: GA RRPE es RE, RR Ieee |, See .o0 | 30 .40 
INOS 2B). oo,a0de Sed oceis .80 | 59 .70 | 44 |.50~-.75 
INO 2) ae e st eer .370| 55 |.380-.40 | 55 |.30-.42 
ING), SORA ne A cee Warr we eal lcbecnee .65 | 44 ma) 
UNO mre rs cg Mice.coie/tve,scoilleo evehaeresae .55 | 44 |.50+.63 
ISTO), G2) SON Bean n On [Se oe toe al (ey ia .90 | 50 .55 
INO Eo 6, SAE OMRECA Oc rte Biol Serens 45-.50 | 44 b0 
INIOS Gi Se Res SIE ce (Aan sed [Lae os .68 | 54 68 
INO. BS dp CORE RES Ra) Hee eel cae .65 | 44 80 
INOS 1D to ae ae 170 | 44 5 GD: | 44. |), cetnetescnciieamees 
INOS BN 6 DA SUIBE ORE ec | Reene enea aeae .50 | 44 .50 
BNO Se ticge lat ctee live shee. |e ace .45-.64 | 44 |.50-.70 
Machine hands— 

NGS | Be ee .50 | 50 .47 | 45 47 
UNOR me nce 5. aktee.t en 35-.50 | 54 .80 | 54 |.80-.40 
INGE Cee cae .83-.52 | 54 |.30-.44 | 50 |.86-.45 
INGE <a ee .48 | 50 .36 | 44 40 
PSO PMEOE cis sock cht ecd chad (le Meee ee [tee .40 | 50 |.40-.45 
DOM 0.6.0.4 fate dpa .45 | 55 |.27-.385 | 54 |.27-.35 
ING 7) RC A CR ed eae 8 .80-.35 | 493].35-.45 
INCOMES inc c teclerect oss [tee oe ntale oa £22.) 50 5 
INGOURAOP piso Sctesssejt, orb .40 | 60 Foo) oo 35 
NOUmnO ek 528. GR LSS. CELE S28 .380 | 49 .80 
INiomei. 1 Rt Teh. eee See .30 | 50 .35 
INI, US eR 2-4 | re eg ea .40 | 50 40 
INIOR ee So ee .50 | 50 |.25-.50 | 50 |.25-.50 
INOS 1 eS ee ae .8338] 54 IS 7a oe 41 
INTO MEDS 5. 5, bio, 2 ee lls. Sotos Be [D .45-.50 | 50 |.45-.50 
INORG ornacc cactas ola .55-.75 | 50 |.35-.55 | 44 |.35-.55 
INOS UE oae.cd thts be wie 14ge bo .43 | 40 45 
INOPNUG) cls, 0:4 cietcraig tee Oe tee Lee .80-.40 | 55 |.30-.35 
ING) 1S ee 98 .375| 50 |.25-.40 | 44 |.35-.50 
UNG 20: oa debits tee .45 | 44 .84 | 45 .40 
INO ie real ch elit ssvefiniwerte cobain .44-.60 | 44 |.47-.63 
INO HAD), «05,04 othe ei slele .44 | 55 .40 | 50 40 
INIGU 8 eae ies eae eo RI Ee toill Ceo .45 | 48 45 
INO sd on. RE. BE |i: Rs PE .85-.45 | 60 |.45--.55 
INOW ihe ee .60 | 50 .50 | 36 50 
INOsreO te. 4a. tee .45-.65 | 50 |.40-.50 | 44 |.52-.60 
NEON cect Bette bi AME Laine agents |e 30-.40 | 50 |.35-.45 
INOS csctc oes bees .84 | 55 |.80-.57 | 55 |.80-.60 
INIGH29) os csdaesitnes .75-.80 | 50 60 60 
INGO sic s.s.cottooe see .50 | 52 |.36-.40 | 48 |.40-.45 
IN Gstoit «batches see .85-.70 | 55 |.35-.50 | 44 |.40-.55 
NOSE... s babitle ¢ stihl selena tials |loatane .40-.58 | 44 |.40-.65 
ING, Cena Bisons al Meee oo hae cc .65 | 44 65 
ENGOMSAE yet tA. Seles oscie seo fitaina .80-.55 | 44 |.30-.55 
INS 2155 ee ee i dae ie He = 

Ma <ickc kaltols b stoke |ialatcherere che [ip ates .10 : 
Ne 37 ee as A ee ie 45-.65 | 44 |.50-.70 
INWoOmos 0S. ibe: Gh E. SRR ee .65 | 44 65 
OnIS0), os - cole o wtele .95 | 503 .70 | 45 |. 70+. 75 
INOS LEE ae ee .70 | 44 |.40-.45 | 44 45 


1929 1939 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs! Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
SasH, Doors, ETC. 
—Cont. 
Machine hands—Conc. 
INOs4 ls 3 OS 5. .65 | 44 .40 
INTO. AD ess ee tens Ls eak leas cates | Saat 45 
INO: BS, Bise eaette Sula atthe we Sete | eee .40 
IN OSA oc de Pate do tellic esc Ge esol eee .46-. 65 
Planer hands— 

ING. by occcetten antes oss Fen eee 28 
Th a oS eR .34 | 50 132 
IN, Sh issue de Mths Scere lisvacs, «oe EE ete .85-.40 
INO BA iicie os See bea sc SS ee 385 
INO: SiO o 05% de Biore aratek .45 | 55 25 
INO. GG. tena. ite Seahorses [sens .36 
ING AL oes ccs Eid as hea 125 





cee eer ee ewe 


per 
wk. 


44 | .33- 


1940 | 


Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per 
hour 


3 
3 


5 
9 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


per 
wk. 


eeceeer ete wae 











1929 1939 
Industry 
and 


Occupation 


Wages 
per 
hour 


$ 


ee Peary 


N 
No. 


i es 


ce drivers—Conc. 


ee oe cs irae 





ee es i ce ri ary 


Teamsters— 
oO. 
No. 
No. 


ed 





i es i rd 





re ed 


Ce 


ee fr eras 


ee i ee ee irs 


ey 


poem ee eer eer elo ree eee to ese 








ences ore es eces 


Cr i ee ed 





Ce ice ry 


ee es Oo ee ie er 








TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


217 








Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


Industry 
and — 
Occupation 


1939 


Hrs] Wages 


per 
wk. 


per 
hour 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


a ff | ef ef |  _ 


SasH, Doors, Etc. 
—Concluded 


Labourers—Cone. 
20 


rd 











1929 1939 1940 
Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
236 |BOD 33. | 40 .84 | 50 
.80 | 60 .80 | 60 
.42 | 494 .84 | 44 34 | 44 
.23.| 55 .23 | 55 
30 | 50 .25 | 44 |.25-.30 | 50 
.85 | 44 | .25-.32 | 44-|.27-.32 | 44- 
50 50 
380 | 55 25. | 50 .25 | 50 
35-.40 | 48 | .85-.40 | 48 
.85 | 50- 35 | 60 
60 
35-.45 | 44 .30 | 44 18d | 44 
.40 | 50 .30 | 36 .30 | 40 
35-.40 | 50 .335| 44 .386 | 50 
40-.45 | 44 |.40-.45 | 44 
.30 | 50 .380 | 50 
A5-.50 | 50 45 | 56 45 | 59 
82 | 55 | .25-.42 | 55 |.25-.45 | 55 
35 | 44 .85 | 58 
25-.43 | 44 $350/758 
.40 | 52 |.32-.35 | 48 D0 20D 
25-.40 | 44 | .25-.40 | 44 
45 | 44 .50 | 44 
40 | 44 40 | 44 
40 | 48 40 | 54 
40 | 44 .40 | 44 
40 | 48 .40 | 48 .40 | 48 
40 | 44 .40 | 44 40 | 44 
.30 | 55 eyed | ayes Po eoo 
.26 | 54 .20 | 50 .o7 | 50 
.40 | 55 .40 | 52 .43 | 52 
“20% | 00 .30. | 55 (S201 Ibo 
AT | 47 49 | 47 
.525) 55 85. | 47 Ol AT 
.39 | 54 43 | 47 AT | 47 | 
45 | 55 45 | 47 .54 | 61 
40 | 55 42 | 47 44 | 47 
47 | 55 .35 | 204 LOTMeLO 
.625) 55 .565) 464 .60 | 49 
155 | 5d. A. a7: .48 | 69 
.56 | 54 .50 | 47 o2 7 
150: 1°55 48 | 47 250 W847 
46 | 54 47 | 47 47 | 47 
45 | 50 42 | 47 44 | 47 
55 | 50 49 | 47 ORT 
37. | 47 40 | 47 
.88 | 44 .83 | 404 
.85 | 55 .384 | 55 |.34-.37 | 55 
23 | 55 oO) |so2 .84 | 52 
.26 | 54 .30 | 50 84 | 55 
.88 | 55 | .382-.88 | 47 |.34-.39 | 47 
40 | 55 83 | 47 41 | 61 
.30 | 55 84 | 47 36 | 47 
45 | 55 .34 | 35 38 | 47 
105 (0d .40 | 464 45 | 49 
45 | 55 389 | 47 41 | 69 
.54 | 47 .54 | 47 
83 | 50 .38 | 40 .40 | 47 
.39 | 54 .38 | 47 .88 | 47 
375) 50 .ol | 47 .89 | 47 
50 | 50 |.34-.41 | 47 |.36-.41 | 47 
.405} 55 47 | 47 49 | 47 
.60 | 55 47 | 47 49 | 47 
.63 | 50 .50 | 47 .620)047 
.48 | 54 40 | 47 42 | 47 
.475| 47 .475| 47 
.70 | 54 .45 | 47 .45 | 47 
.60 | 50 .60 | 40 60 | 40 
.55 | 50 .56. | 463 56 | 464 
.60 | 55 .63 | 463 63 


ee ee ee 























Finishers and 
polishers— 
1 





eeoete eee 


$ 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 
and | 
Occupation 


FurRNiture—Cone. 


Finishers and 
polishers—Conc. 


1929 
Wages 


1939 





1940 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


50 
.40-.60 


45-|.43-.60 
50 




















1929 1939 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per} per 
our |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
Craters and packers— 
INOFO Dc eee cee 35-.44 | 55 |.30-.41 
INOS 22} sec Geteges tee Fol) loo .30 
INORS3:; ....d: Weeder .278| 55 200 
ING) ES A = .275| 60 .30 
INORED i. cdot oot POD) WO) | o2=07 
INORE 6 .ton.do ee ao eee .40 | 55 |.32-.37 
NORE Ste di. Boe alee .30 | 55 bo 
Noh? Seth... ehh 4 ee .30 | 54 |.35-.38 
IN OM Oxford Serocee ee 437] 55 8 
INO MLO Gc gota One .o0 | 55 34 
INOUE LA R..2: Rik Pee Ae. ceee ee 35-.38 
INO FHL 2 isccss atte ee esi Ae HO: 139 
INOMIS ice aoe ee .30 | 54 CY) 
INI OFS cc. Seals is ae eee .45 
NOBEL D ico ee As es ea] Se .39 
INO Gi n.cicaxe ees eee .30-.40 | 55 |.32-.47 
NORA TS ae See .00) | 55 282 
INOS ho heeds .27-.44 | 54 385 
INio FHL 9: 00d eine: eee .60 | 50 .60 
INOAZ0UR... ote oon 52-450 43 
INOSZ1. cnet want .50 | 50 34 
INO822:....020See anes .80 | 50 |.382-.37 
NOJ23 8.4.58 SERIO, boc llicwak 45 
NOR 24)... kate .40 | 55 40 
NOM 2D iiciccck Be CORE | ose CEL eee 88 
Engineers— 
Nosh). :.... feet eee .637] 55 83 
INGER od icavies cole cee toe .68 
INO; 53s. .cdesmeeeee .40 | 60 .30 
INO PEa ences .885| 55 40 
INOPHOS: ic eee eee .375] 60 36 
INO P86 .).5.:4 See eee .48 | 60 ol 
INOSK 7 .cc8. (as aes .43 | 55 38 
INOCBS |. 5.5. deo Rete a aOR ia-a otra, [enter .38 
INOGE 9. wane .50 | 54 49 
NOP M0... ccd Bis Pee loan. REE EEL. 42 
NOTED 5. a .50 | 50 1389 
IN ORD... Aace aeeee .68 | 54 65 
INOS ii nic eRe ace .45 | 50 51 
Notes. 3.0 ta0Re & Bee .32 | 59 Ys 
IN OWLS cis.c ee see .738} 50 .70 
INORG: .3:.:40 0B eee .50 | 50 24 
INO 7 scc0 5. te ee .58 | 56 .50 
Firemen— 
IN OBB Lisa... 5B Ae .3d | 55 36 
INOFF 2: iccdue. eRe S32 DS 8D 
Nost 3... 5 2 Fee. .60 | 50 47 
NORA acces Bee elon ces obec ce: .363 
INO 22. Disks cite ae Kee .45 | 55 44 
INO 29657, ccm neces .45 | 50 | .36-.39 
NOP 7.86... 88. 2 heL 43 | 84 45 
Nowt8:....4.88.4ee .30 | 59 ey! 
IN OPED... 4. 0e eee .475| 784 475 
Nom O.28..2. SR hee 47 | 65 41 
INOfML. 32. 2.58.2. Bep. |. eee 30 
Yardmen and 
labourers— 
INO BL icc te eRe .275| 40 25 
INOS8 2 o..0d ed niie tin eee chee 29 
INO 34.00 OF. aR .25 | 55 .30 
Nok 40.04. Foe .275| 55 | .25-.30 
INOPS5S05..4. SR. tie 20155 .30 
INO. 2 Gikeen ebm et 21aie OO 30 
INO MEL cc cnitacue nee .20 | 55 .29 
NOE 8.014. Se ee .25 | 55 By 
IN ONES ccc ee .85 | 55 om 
INORLO) eset he ee .380 | 55 34 
IN ORAL cree eee .30 | 54 roo 
INGFM2 ont SRR eee .380 | 55 00 
IN OILS isc. coeddrc oe .80 | 55 84 
NOM 4....i.4. Be Bee .389 | 50 84 
NOM 15. ce Oen 4 ee .00 | 55 84 
INOS 6 i. 4hOR. de arene ce ee 34 


1940 


Wages | Hrs 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
SS eS 
1929 1939 1940 


1929 1939 1940 
Industry Industry 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs! Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per| per | per per per 
hour | wk.| bour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Yardmen and CrupDE RoLLeD AND 
labourers—Conc. Forerep Propucts 
INOMLZ Rat Pos ee .380 | 55 .84 | 47 .36 | 47 ||Patternmakers— 
NOS... PEE AOR ARB... 01s. - 32. | 21 -Sdommoe Marl s .ic.cts AG | 55 AT | 45 AT | 45 
INOSELOMER. | eRe ees .oo | 54 et AC eee, Bee ||. NOM REA. fee Rh .o7 | 60 .695| 48 .695} 48 
INOS 20250 eee eee .o2 | 59 .04 | 47 .306 | 64 ING es Ame ca Pee cae 45 | 55 .475) 50 -018|-05 
UNOppa hcg cee bcnttce .34 | 50 .o4 | 47 .30 | 47 UNOMA Soca ee fi .10 | 72 |.63-.73 | 48 |.63-.73 | 48 
INO ser eweieae en ces .42 | 50 .45 | 37 .45 | 42 INORD En. .cr er. tees: .60 | 50 .64 | 28 .71 | 45 
IN Ope aaA8 aa: el | oandy rere | ae .42 | 44 42 | 44 NOR Ose cee ee os .675] 54 .665} 48 .665| 48 
Nona... b BEE Th. .86-.44 | 50 | .34-.40 | 463] .36-.40 | 462 
Nar Ue... tees s Hh d sac, ead hte 45 | 44 40 | 44 ||Blacksmiths— 
INOS Ile’ cette ties .55 | 55 .56 | 45 .56 | 45 
2S 00), cere I ae .52 | 60 .675| 48 .675| 48 
NORE su hee: .45 | 55 .475| 50 475) 55 
CarriAces, WaAGons, IN OR 4a) 8. aes .625) 55 .625} 55 .625} 55 
Truck Bopiss, ETC. ING. Spaces + pete oe .60 | 55 .60 | 41 .60 | 59 
INVOTMLG, ost fle. ee .80 | 50 15 | 47 .80 | 47 
INOmEic sete eee. 50-.65 | 55 |.55-.72 | 55 |.49-.72 | 55 
Woodworkers— INOPES ce ees. ee .45 | 55 .50 | 50 .555| 55 
INOteale. oot ees: aotns 55 | 55 .50 | 55 4 SOMME DINO UOr ee ec ce c's es .58 | 583 .61 | 50 .60 | 59 
INGomeeth. see. dete < .50 | 55 740149, 1) 302. DORE On UNO: 100.88 2... .59 | 59 .62 | 59 .62 | 59 
INOS [Ons wst Risks + .44 | 50 .42 | 45 .44 | 50 INO eee sce cos 250 Heo” .66 | 48 .66 | 48 
NOE RA cscs tot celle .45 | 50 |.42-.51 | 44 |.44-.53 | 50 INTO: |W Oe oe ee .65 | 54 |.56-.66 | 48 |.56-.66 | 48 
INOFP Ds sos seth s aah .50 | 45 .35 | 40 .88 | 45 NOMS. te eRe .60 | 55 .625) 48 .§25| 524 
INCOME 0.6.4.0 cs ee. .65 | 49 .45 | 49 45 | 49 TN). 17 ieee i tr S(O ll .66*} 48 .70*)| 48 
INOUE sco. eee s diel. .475| 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 59 
INA Loeb Meas os .60 | 54 |.85-.40 | 48 | .87-.40 | 54 
NOME Dehn... tks. det. .40 | 50 | .35-.41 | 50 |.385-.41 | 50 
INORUO SR. ct. sec .60 | 50 .40 | 44] ° 150} 44 
UNO od ietetercs cies a eleva .60 | 50 |.45-.60 | 44 |.45-.60 | 44 
INORAZ catches sets 359) 4) 50 50) 1h D0, \eckee eee 
IOsclaneaet es shes .60 | 50 .50 | 44 .55 | 44 
ING RA A sac ashes o> .675} 50 .425| 44 425) 44 
INGRAM 3.0. 4.0. eins .68 | 50 .875| 44 |.30-.40 | 44 
ING MILGNR.o2 eo. tic .50 | 492 .40 | 494 .40 | 494 
ING. A 7e crcl ice «os .75 | 44 (090 Ae Yi La ns at | a 
Painters— 
INOW Ite... ee. t.. .55 | 55 |.55-.65 | 49 |.55-.65 | 49 
INOS Zens Roe oe .50 | 55 .40 | 55 45 | 5 : 
No! 3: .43 | 50 .42 | 45 44 | 50 |\Machinists— 
INOp Awe, ee ot kets .45 | 50 |.40-.52 | 44 |.39-.55 | 50 No. 
ANCOR: Se ey Ieee .55 | 49 | .88-.50 | 48 | .40-.50 re 
ING ade cearecs cia cet .40 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
INO? SZ... .89 | 54 .88 | 48 40 | 54 
INORG Sisson clio + ees .0d | 50 .35 | 50 Al | 50 
INGPOO.s beeen k Mes .40 | 50 .50 | 44 40 | 44 
No. 10.. .50-.90 | 50 |.35-.45 | 44 |.40-.50 | 44 
INOW RIE sees non aes .60 | 50 .45 | 44 |.45-.48 | 44 
INOMUZe ss. te ae cote lero-ebinanous ds caer. .50 | 50 .55 | 50 
POS AS ena e t nae sts ore .50 | 44 .60 | 49 .60 | 53 
INO place oo coe ce ae .65 | 50 |.45-.50 | 44 f.45-.50 | 44 
Trimmers— 
ING eb okees oe .45 | 55 .50 | 49 .50 | 49 
NOM ie. setae otter .375| 50 |.42-.48 | 44 |.44-.50 | 50 
INOV ak os oh eet foes .50 | 49 .50 | 49 .50 | 49 
INO Aaiecons oe fess .68 | 44 .55 | 44 .60 | 44 
ING. Oct ocke. .60 | 50 .45 | 44 .48 | 44 
INO; Obese tenes aie .60 | 44 .60 | 44 .65 | 44 
NOM Eins cee Metellls < ctier eel oren .60 | 44 .65 | 44 
Blacksmiths— 
NOM. oot ees eee .60 | 55 |.40-.45 | 49 .50 | 49 
NOE Bisse or eon eee i92 [190 .45 | 55 45 | 55 
INO beds. .50 | 50 .475| 44 .50 | 55 
INOr Baar ahs cee sc .60 | 45 .45 | 50 .49 | 50 
WO. epee ches ek eas .40 | 54 .35 | 48 .o7 | 54 
DS Cone CARE Reanes Sei .50 | 50 |.30-.35 | 44 |.80-.40 | 44 
INOSB (eet cttns | lela .60 | 50 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
INO Si. . NAM date .60 | 50 |.45-.50 | 44 |.50-.55 | 44 
INOS DQG od ee. 5 otelon .60 | 44 BON. 495 is ois eee 
INOFLO he + ates .60 | 50 |.47-.50 | 44 .50 | 44 
NORLIRE. | ORs ARS .65 | 50 .3875| 44 |.30-.40 | 44 


* Plus bonus. 
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TABLE X._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 


| | | S| | | | SS EES 


1929 1939 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour | wk.}| hour 
$ $ 
CRUDE, ROLLED AND 
Foraerep PrRopucts 
—Cone. 
Pipefitters— 
INO oc cnceee neta .46 | 60 46 
INOS.2.| 5 ove ee ne ae .58 | 62 57 
INORF SAM .a tes cee .50 | 55 .60 
NOR. oc Ree]. wie oten aes 585 
Car penters— 
UN Opt... 8s Oe ees 43 | 55 45 
INOab 2) «<5 aneee -46 | 60 .55 
INOSE.C... bene 15) -55 825 
INon4... .f:t- ee. .60 | 59 |.60-.66 
INOWES | ok De ei. .50 | 55 .52 
INORG. ocho rt ante .615] 54 .535 
INOR YAP. eens .60 | 55 ,520 
NOOR S. 5. nd Moe dees | osc soe | A .60* 
Bricklayers— 
INOS Las eek ee .57 | 55 46 
INOUE 2... 3.8 Ue ees .715} 59 845 
NORE Bi 008 aoe ee .80. | 55 365 
INOS 4.5.0 oat ee ee wierd eee 61 
ENON Oo, caste 1.25 | 44 .90 
INO. Ov .catecoaseaes .65 | 55 69 
IN OME: 1. 2 Pa. See 76 
INGHES. .. Roeecthen .60 | 60 625 
IN OREO... < Sette at tees |< oveeaeenen eee .85* 
46 
55-.70 





| 58-.65 


IN OMe LES te Come, 16 38-.46 | 55 |.41-.49 
IN Ome 2: tebe eal: eee eee 48-52 
INOME 3. eee. 40-.45 | 55 |.42-.48 
INOME4. ete tee .44 | 54 |.43-.55 
IN OVOtD..:..0.05 Reed aes 38-.50 | 55 | .40-.53 
INOMEO 5.2 ct eee .380 | 55 32 
INGSS 7.1.8 ae eee .405| 55 | .35-.52 
INO38 85... Bask ee .40 | 50 .36 
NOHO: 2 ak eee .40-.45 | 55 |.45-.70 
NOLO Fo He ok toe .32 | 50 40 
INGHIBRE Bk. 5 O8.. .80-.50 | 524) .38-.70 
INOW? :. ee eee .625! 50 .588 
INORUS. 5. oc. bi cae | «ook ae dl eee .80-.40 





* Plus bonus. 


1940 
Hrs| Wages 
per| per 
wk.| hour 
$ 
60 | .52-.65 
63 OF 
48 60 
48 1535 
45 45 
48 .55 
55 825 
50 | .60-.66 
48 .05 
48 ED S0 
48 .029 
47 .64* 
45 46 
48 _ 845 
60 .365 
55 a5) 
44 .90 
48 . 69 
48 76 
48 .625 
42 .85* 
45 46 
48 |.55-.70 
48 | .58-.65 














1929 1939 
Industry —_——____—_. 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per 
hour | wk.| hour 
$ $ 
Chargers— 
INIOR. Dec sccic Sassen ell leer ts RT ste 456 
INR 2. ssa tnccos teccke + linens MES A7—.52 
NOUS 3's «dda een eer .525| 42 |.57-.70 
NORE A: «,... Baltes. See el hake & 42—.455 
Nob). 5.x aeke seh eee .445) 84.1/41*-.53* 
INOBE 6... da8he ae .42 | 66 .425 
IN OME asia cba Bere oe Il o10 ei .62 
Melters— 
INODD Lh, 228 PRR Pe eS Se 1.41 
NOUR 2... 55. Bees .60 | 72 1.14 
INP. Si coatincsteuere lee elias on 894 
NOR 4ogiateaankooer .83 | 66 875 
INFOS: | D: od iors ae el ore ees eee 26% 
Crane operators— 
INO? 1 caesar .38 | 59 2 
INR 2s 4c teach ee ee ene aie Meo 47—.49 
INONS 3... .4.8s thee .50 | 65 Ee 
NGS 42ae, 3. RA ER. |... eee A. 32-.35 
Nome Shed Be LEP ASR ae ie | ae. .67 
INOBR.6 .....04-Reen cee 40 | 55 44 
INOBRLT aos fh Beastie bine ENR tte 49 
INOW) 8. .c5cbteo er. .45 | 65 .50 
INOvb 930.2 8854 RS .45 | 60 |.60-.79 
INO! 10-06.5.0 2.88: .389-.49 | 84 | .43-.48 
INOWLL... -h. 80.23 75 a 48-.75 
8 
NOR 1D: cin s bole atte | sents A AI. .48* 
Shearmen— 
NOB Talts.4 . ee. SE |=. scene AIP, .59 
NORD 2 acs cates AES || ce te 55-.68 
INO® Bic. ke eceetes .62 | 42 |.48-.64 








INOSB LD .<.<,.8 Pre A oo ta pea eee 
INDO Be 2... apne ae .60 | 55 
INOS Siccco cue: .70 | 50 
INIO3, “4.5 capes aie ls See 
INOFD:5.... 5: ee .855} 55 
NORE 6....c rent ee .70 | 55 
IN OBST nas. «dcces Meets |.c oc eee ae 
Oilers— 

INO Los. «Sie sie atics |v « cee AL | 
NOM. 20%... es FAs .275| 55 
INOS, Sisia eae tae |< ofa 
oy eo lee .380 | 55 
NOt D284 .Be. Beeb | <iee e ae 
INOW 6220 tenon meee -50 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1939 
Industry 
and | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per] per 
|wk.| hour 
$ 
Crupz, RoiteD AND 
ForGep PRopuctTs 
—Conce. 
Labourers— 
ING BM... BE A. 55 Re 
INoi2athet AE GA. 59 435 
INGA 0.0ch BRE 55 307 
ING MEA SOE ck, BR 1: RO. eee LD, mit) 
INO MGs janm teense 55 |.35-.40 
ING BON ook, OB ok dh 55 oe 
INO ATH eB oh Be 55 |.89-.41 
ING BESAIM:. tc Po. ER 55 Bie 
ING ROOF cha habe-cl: 55 .03 
INIOPSION.. .. Abed. A 55 45 
ING HUA AM... BB. 50 49 
INO M2) x. Ria ASR 524 .40 
INO MESA... koe, Sie 60 425 
NOMS aOh,. 2.0 50 415 
INOS SAB: 5 PB cle Set 58 375 
INOSIGATA LR ROE eet R423 
FouNDRY AND 
MacuIne SHOP 
PRopuctTs 
A—IRON 
Patternmakers— 
INOveeE® ...h Moe GE 50 40 
INOR2 EER.) BS. 28 54 La? 
IN@fe8. 740.6 Dos BU 44 .65 
Nowe 2.5.6.6 h.t RE 57 40 
ING, Oh eee See 60 .645 
INORG toe BO. Tek ee OG .50 
INO Mi 2be.c.oe. 50 |.50-.66 
NOMS ote .2 M3 Te. 50 |.45-.65 
ING Oe a) Bue, BO ERs Siciansid Crowes 45 
INO SOA, 5B. FA bales as .40 
No. 11.. 50 .85 
INO AIO eee. Se 492 65 
Nomis te EAE SR ics ST 60 
IN GAYA 2: oti) Se 60 .50 
IN@ILD AEN). 4 ote tte 50 .60 
INGCy, 2 Use Ae. eee aR ee oD te 2 -49-.69 
INO BZ o. ot Bs es 60 ees 
INO MES S.actiertnne hae 50 .65 
INO MEO Sas crire ee ADS 54 .56 
INO 420 Sisk Oe ah Rico srebietsnell Bove .50 
INO MALT vcistehot oy Ae 54 |.50-.60 
IN 2a saccbsiie ares fe 50 |.64-.86 
ING S28 SM idateion des 50 70 
INOAQES, sceleceea dee 50 wie 
INO 22D i bvcsnge tad hee 50 47 
INOS2GS: «ath eos eee 54 .60 
INO M2 lite cich eee 54 64 
NO R28 Assis cprte ees 54 .70 
INO 420). beet ook ee ae .60-.65 
INGA OS crt eb Relves BEL ELRE 5D 
INGAAS. cone oakes 55 .80 
INO FS 2G cicecettes deve 54 1.00 
INO MOS oe srcle gee iets: ote 50 |.67-.70 
INO MBA .cc:da Date otyls 44 |.60-.72 
INES Desc sncite eet Aaa lteks le pee |e ote .70 
INOS OE cckid~ tore hee 44 75 
EN Moe tecicnida Pees els 4 oP bok 75 
IN O.33 jin endo ses 44 84 
INO RS Oe aiid Date Metelis feeierd teh aH 84 
Moulders— 
INO MBI iicids BE hl 48 .672 
tke Be Vy, a a ee 57 .50 
INOANOtr. 44- 7d 
48 
* 





Plus bonus. 


1940 
Hrs} Wages 
per| per 
wk.| hour 
$ 
45 $35. 
48 435 
55 807 
40- 30 
54 
55 85 
40- v2 
44 
45-|.39-.41 
55 
50 415 
45 .53 
48 45 
40 .50 
40 40 
48 425 
47 415 
48 375 
47 .41* 
44 40 
54 .52 
44 .70 
45 40 
48 .665 
44 .50 
32 |.50-.66 
44 | .45-.75 
55 {55 
44 45 
45 85 
44 75 
44 64 
48 54 
48 65 
40 |.61-.79 
60 35 
45 .68 
54 .56 
44 55 
52 |.50-.60 
27 |.69-.91 
50 .70 
44 .80 
50 54 
40 .625 
54 .67 
48 |.75-.80 
44 .65 
54 .60 
40 .80 
auf 1.10 
50 AO 
44 13 
44 0 
44 75 
44 .80 
44 84 
44 84 
48 .688 
45 .50 
44 85 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 





Moulders—Conc 























Occupation 


Industry 
and 


Sewer ccesceesel ese neeeeieces 








1939 1940 
Wages | Hrs} Wages 
per |per] per 
hour | wk.| hour 
$ $ 

.67 | 44 73 
.58-.62 | 48 | .60-.66 
.52-.78 | 40 | .57-.79 

.40 | 44 | 40-.45 

.55 | 48 55 

.512| 44 a, 

40 | 44 40 
30-.35 | 48 40 
37-.50 | 48 | .47-.60 
.40-.60 | 55 | .40-.60 

.80 | 40 80 

.70 | 40 74 

42 | 44 43 
37-.45 | 48 | .387-.45 

59 | 48 59 
45-.55 | 48 | .45-.55 
.60-.575) 54 | .50-.575 
.45-.68 | 40 | .45-.78 
30-.40 | 44 | .385-.50 
35-.425} 40 | .40-.425 
.40-.65 | 45 | .47-.68 
.50-.56 | 40 | .50-.56 
50-.55 | 54 | .53-.55 
57-.72 | 40 | .60-.72 

.55 | 45 | 48-.70 

.72 | 40 2 

.69 | 48 69 

.70 | 40 735 

.65 | 44 70 
.50-.53 | 33 | .50-.55 

.60 | 54 | .45-.60 

.56 | 36 | .56-.64 
.50-.63 | 50 | .55-.68 

; 44 53 
.50-.70 | 40 | .50-.73 
438-.55 | 45 | .438-.55 

.68 | 50 68 

.665} 54 67 

42 | 36 42 
.52-.70 | 48 | .52-.70 
.55-.70 | 45 | .55-.75 

.60 | 44 .70 

.70 | 45 | .65-.70 

.60 | 22 .60 

Ad | 25 79 

.60 | 55 .50 
.55-.60 | 54 | .50-.60 
.56-.62 | 54 .63 
44-57 | 45 | .49-.60 
56-.78 | 50 | .56-.83 
58-.65 | 50 | .538-.65 

55 | 44 55 
68-.73 | 44 53 

65 | 44 65 
.70—.75 | 44 | .70-.75 

.75 | 44 15 
.75-.77 | 40 | .75-.77 

40 | 44 45 

.33 | 48 135 

.20 | 45 .20 

80 | 44 | .35-.45 

.87 | 40 87 

.45 | 40 b5 

135 | 54 85 

40 | 40 42 

.35 | 40 85 

50 | 27 538 

.45 | 48 45 

55) | 214 1bS 

.67 | 25 64 

51 | 54 61 
38-.43 | 55 40 

.45 | 44 .50 

44 | 44 44 

.50 | 40 .50 
37-.44 | 44 |.40-.44 

.50 | 44 .50 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURIN G—Continued 

















1929 1939 1929 1939 1940 
Industry | Industry a) 
and. Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
FouNDRY AND Machinists—Conc. 
Macuinge SHopP 4 
Propucts—Con. 
A—IRON—Con, 
Coremakers— 
INO een. BER. .40 | 57 40 | 45 .40 | 48 
INO a2 sae eRe A: 65 | 54 | .58-.63 | 48 |.60-.66 | 48 
INF to incc. eo eee .b0 | 16 65 | 54 
NO SRA ee Ree ae 50-.60 | 50 |.48-.51 | 44 | .45-.55 | 44 
INOSMD? . 2.4 Feb cs AL fis 3. ae ee .50 | 55 0 | 50 
IN ORG: ons A Re: 825) 45 .80 | 40 80 | 45 
INOURE Ls 6:c nae te Wks lhe vc et eee .50 | 48 59 | 48 
INO 248 - eh Ns he Sd 45 | 50 .45 | 48 45 | 50 
INO MEO is-5 oa AS Is soc ieee: | eee 40-.55 | 54./425-.55 | 54 
INO 410 ie ee eR ee ee ee 40-.60 | 40 | .42-.69 | 48 
IN Gehl fk 1 5 AOR se EO See. 30-.38 | 55 30 aleoo 
INO@12 8h Pee Be 40 | 55 .60 | 45 63 | 45 
INOS RE ee Sesh 60 | 50 .50 | 45 |.40-.55 | 48 
IN Ovd4 ie. 2 Re ee 55 | 50 .48 | 54 50 | 54 
NOoa15:3) 2 eet ae 68 | 54 .65 | 40 68 | 54 
INO REGO A ck ee 675| 44 | .65-.70 | 44 |.70-.75 | 44 
INGE) ae. Re 55 | 50 |.40-.45 | 28 | .48-.50 | 58 
IN OSES bine eae EO le ee ee .40-.60 | 54 70 | 54 
INOtL9 ee: Seek ale oc eee Oe BOOM 27 635) 45 
IN ORO cut Bee aoe 60 | 50 44 | 32 45 | 40 
INGA2D) cock ec mee 45 | 50 42 | 52 44 | 55 
No. 22 52-.73 | 54 43 | 40 45 | 48 
INO 23 cic tee 45 | 60 50 | 50 50 | 60 
INOM 24 iE eee ee 73 | 54 64 | 54 67 | 54 
NGG eee ee 445| 50 42 | 36 421 45 
INO B20 RE o.oo on ee .60 | 54 .50 | 48 .50 | 48 
IN Osh ke. ite ees .85-.65 | 54 | .55-.68 | 48 | .58-.73 | 50 
INOS). ccd Bee Stel soe eC .60 | 44 .10 | 48 
INO 2 Owanths seat ae 45-.65 eng 55 | 27 55 | 45 
4 
INO4BO) oreo teh ok ee 65 | 48 .60 | 45 60 | 45 
INOMSTs c.:.)e Ree 50 | 55 HOM eas 63 | 44 
INO4B2 & cesses | b= scene ae 35-.40 | 54 | .85-.43 | 59 
INO ASS Reece ee 725) 54 .51 | 60 57 | 45 
INO BA ARs 8 cee eee: 55 | 50 .50 | 50 50 | 50 
INOMOD. .: see ber Dae 60-.75 | 45 |.44-.59 | 45 | .44-.61 | 45 
IN@3380.,.88 04 ee Oe 65 | 50 .55 | 50 55 | 50 
INO E87 «25.0 nes tee 85 | 44 .725| 44 725) 44 
INORG So eet mee ee 75 | 40 75 | 44 75 | 44 


Chippers and 
grinders— 


es Oo ee fc rd 














50 | 44 .50 | 44 

65 | 44 73 | 44 

55 | 44 70 | 44 

80 | 44 .85 | 44 

40 | 45 40 | 48 

55 | 44 .55 | 44 

50 | 48 .675| 48 

35 | 20 40 | 24 

45 | 48 .45 | 48 

50 | 44 .55 | 44 

585) 44 .585| 44 

35 | 55 87 | 55 

45 | 49 .50 | 55 

57 | 44 .60 | 44 

: t : : ; : 494 555] 44 57 | 494 
INGIEZ. Gh. duds bebh 65 |. CONS 70-275 |44 ENG MAG). oc dokbe 883 625) 55 .53 | 48 .53 | 50 


GHEs .<cdek hs ite ‘65 | 44 |.50-.70 | 44 |.60-.80 44 | NO?17 Proc decrees ‘65 | 55 50 | 44 ‘50 | 44 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Industry —_-———— |---| ——— Industry ee ee ee 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and — Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per} per |per Occupation per |per| per |per|] per | per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour | wk. hour | wk.} hour |wk.| hour | wk. 


———|—-— que] _]|]| qc —|——————_,—qOqXqj]| oq“) ~~} ~~. “jE 


Labourers—Conc. 
FouNDRY AND INOW Os se evens a6 .o0 | 50 .80 | 40 |.30-.35 | 60 
Macuinr SHor INO SO her tavespians .45 | 54- .o0 | 54 .o0 | 54 
Propucrs—Con. 60 


A—tRon—Cone. Se an aia "40 | 50 '36 | 36 '36 | 50 
Blacksmiths—Cone. Nosesoet. A... 35 | 42-| 50 | 50 50 | 60 
ad 


BG 6402. <b BA ‘77.| 44 |.65-.72 | 44 |.65-.72 | 44 B—BRASS 


.72-.85 | 60- 


.75-.88 | 45- 





b Plus bonus. : 
* Includes bench and machine moulders, the former at higher rates. 
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TABLE X._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 
Industry (oe | a) Industry a 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and Wages | Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per |per] per |per| per |per Occupation per |per|] per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ $ $ 
FouNDRY AND Machine operators 
MacuHine SHop —Conc. 
Propucts—Con. Noe TT «chet ot Bote .25-.40 | 50 |.35-.45 
B—BRASS—Con. INOS 2if ocrree i ec lepeoe eres cae .30 
INO IGE i. Beret .80-.40 | 54 |.25-.35 

Moulders—Conce. Nontah....c.3h 0 oie .30-.35 | 50 |.25-.35 
INORL/A.. ct utente .45 | 50 .60 | 55 6281-55) PBNOMIOS ... kee eee 52. |) 00 546 
INOMUB 3 5. tee aoe bates See | ee BOOM RAY S| sOoe SHO tO Ih MUNOILGL <u hat heecdeleetes| enclose entis 31.57 
ENOSSLO. cE Ree. BR s oo oes EO 47-—.60 | 48 |.50-.70 | 50 INO ALG.«,00 5: aee eee 50 | 44 |.48-.525 
INOS 20Sae one ee 55 | 493).45-.50 | 44 |.50-.65 | 60 | No. 18.............. 35-.50 | 50 | .28-.35 
INow21s.. ERE Oe). ok ee ee .675| 40 L675)740 I) SNOMTOE .... de ee 35 | 55 45 
ING A225 ac) Meth bie 48-.70 | 44 |.50-.66 | 44 |.50-.75 | 44 | No. 20.............. 30-.50 | 48 |.45-.55 
INO F200... bee ee 605} 44 .745| 374 .86 | 48 
INOAQAL. ick. tinct eee 48-.55 | 55 .55 | 50 {5521 60" |) GINOH2L 8. tiee b Se oo ae IE ee 40 
ING AOD ae ES ane 80 | 50 Osean ia 40 INONL2 b.s.a ch ehees h Meals eee eee LB ee 59 
INOS26 930.2 ek Sm 1 OON ae 7O= ebm 40a. (0Sh70 210445 Il) GINO.28... 2.5 ie. Be tee eee 33-.48 
INGA eee) tert ee 65 | 50 .63 | 50 63 | 50 
Nos28irae. | oe.) ae 79 | 44 |.70-.77 | 40 |.70-.77 | 40 

Assemblers— 

Coremakers— Nope. . ../3 eee .80-.40 | 50 |.40-.45 
ING dh che eee oe 50 | 50 |.52-.55 | 32 Oe | S40it BNOARBE 5 Pe als... aE ae Boo 
INOAS2F. ouibeches bon 45 | 50 48 4551 DOE RNiOMSee te ES oleae 45 
INGa Oe. ee ep ira: 60 | 40 40 | 44 40 | 44 Noe. Lae. tae 525| 46 58 
Non. 48) clot tage 825} 44 70 | 40 .75 | 60 INOHMOIT 02 he. eae 35 | 43 845 
NO O8..os eee 50 1600 1 :35—.50R! S035 =7500)} 55>" ENo6!.....). 88.) Oe 50 | 50 455 
ANT GRO MAUE, 5. SD 5h SUP: Ben Bh ae 60 | 44 JOOMMBO He BNOFS.....t BR. ORE tok ee ee 30 
IN OSTA oes hicgih tie 78 | 45 70 | 40 -70$| 4400 SINGHAST.... ches en eihs oe ee oem 275 
INOUHSS. cd. Re 55 | 50 52 | 44 FO2HG4SS ID INOS, O9.....cdaeackasccba an se eee ee 49 
INOBOS, 5.0/4 Bes pamela. kee CE 5O=- Grease 100-/60uMMoSaIT NoxlO:.....d.c.otes.clhoos Baneleate. 34—.48 
INOALON. 0.03 ete os ee eee 65 | 48 HORMSO! |p ENOMEL AS 2 Bc 508/155 45 
INOMDLG.....0c) WL | 5 5., SR e 44 |) 44 |.45-.50 | 60 || No. 12.............. 60 | 50 57 
NOr12§, 2058503 baal cos poe 58 | 44 60>) 44°F FINO ADB. eA boats. sk ee eee 48 
INORIS? 63. kes ee .70 | 50 57 | 32 £6354240) BNOMTESAR, Lae oh SSI. Cybele ce 25-.40 
INOSIAD. «chee .79 | 44 GOR) F40RS. ...... 2 nts 
INOsI6e. ..5 See TER She Se Oe 675} 40 .675| 40 ||\Platers— 

Noms... cd. S264 ee 60 | 493] .538-.85 
NOMQa).288... Sele. ee eee .50 

Coremakers, female— INOSSH...c. chee ee Eee mY ()) 
NOMS. 22. At es .14-.18 | 50 |.20-.28 | 32 |.18-.27 | 54 Nonh4as.. kOe tee .25 | 50 |.380-.50 
IN Oso te) ee. 36 | 44 36 | 44 .386 | 44 INOMED:, sos dates tee 45 | 50 60 
INOS D8 cb hance 25 | 47 345} 453 .045| 54k UNoones, ...., 228. 1a 65 | 54 625 
NOMAD)... st RA Ob eee 31F| 53 .30 | 49 INOS Fir ede 2 ee 75 | 44 64 
INORS ORs sah Se harek 20 | 55 SOR 2474 )2d2—.3/ | 50g) ONO Sate, 5.4et.) Aealaitets bx tore tema 75 
Nese Clash hess hens oh eee 33 | 45 133") 45 INO. O64.) Det ee 40-.60 | 50 |.32-.45 
INO ee. ba ee 355} 473 366] 40 .386b] 44 INOM02. 2.3.84 ee 49 | 55 425 

Now1 TR. s., dbaae bea aoe alk Waele: 80 

Machinists— INOS 126. cide. cee | evecare eae 525 

OFM eee LES 60 | 50 .65 | 48 .60 | 50 
ING. B2ae het ae ‘ 50 | 50 .40 | 48 |.45-.55 | 50 ||Buffers and polishers— 
INGORE Otosia ct Mire se 64 | 493 62 | 48 .62 | 48 INO: arid Ph ee -.50 | 50 |.31-.38 
IN OLAS. 2 BRE. 2 65 | 48 65 | 44 |.65-.90 | 48 NOS 20 cc: teases 50 | 493 50 
INOOS, «<< hs RE ee eae ee .48 | 48 48 | 45 INO 88 eis Ro Se Pe Fe By AM 56 
No. 6 70-.75 | 48 |.725-.80) 48 IN ORES <0: Mee ae 45 | 50 40 
INDE OM, «ui. 8 eos ee 75 | 494).70-.75 | 45 |.75-.80 | 45 INO OF aon Roe Oe 50 | 493 45 
IN ORB BE. 5 ee Rael cers eee .45 | 44 .50 | 44 ING R68 52.0350 ee 575| 41- 635 
INOPHON...,...3eoeo lene 52 | 493 .60 | 50 .50 | 50 45 
INOMMOM ..oAee see 60 | 50 .60 | 40- £650) 45s6 AN ZITD, ...:..:d-eetee see leis © 595 
44 55 Nowt Sie. 4.99.48 .40 | 54 |.27-.40 
INO SDS... niteereeee 475| 50 70 | 50 EO BO HIN OO erty ee aes .40 | 50 }.25-.40 
INGH2 58s coe. 55 | 44 50 | 41 .50 | 41 NOs LO iccs ind tek S's ee ae 57b 
INGHT G2). 8 8 eet lit aeons 45-.50 | 473).45-.50 | 55 No. day... Le ee 25-.41 | 50 |.32-.42 
ING SIZE. 5.892398 GOs) F445| B0-165 a R44Gl 5 7=.72 157 1) INosMee eee. 1 RE... See Se 40-.52 
UNG LO een ar 70 | 44 55 | 44 .62 | 44 Nosi3h. ce aceite 85 | 44 80 
IN OL O Ou. vidoe eee 535] 55 |.68-.93 | 373].60-.96 | 48 INGA | ch eg ae heres © oe 42-.50 
INO MT citroen 55 | 50 60 | 44 65 | 44 No. 95.205..c303 5 BR Se. CR ee 40 
ING AUSE:, idee ts Meson: cee ere 85-.90 | 40 |.85-.90 | 40+) No. 16.............. 40-.65 | 50 |.38-.55 
44 INO SUF Bi. cho eee .60 | 55 50 
Nosl8 205.4. aaa ae .80 | 50 63 
Machine operators— INOS, ocdleers one .60 | 50 50 
Os SANE eh ee SOUND Os! B5—s050 40mioO=.00 1°63 | INo.208.,. 4.08. elec... 2. een ee 675 
ING eee intake 45 | 48 A 44 40 | 48 ING. 21:2. ic8@..3 Be aoe..4. al 2 40-.64 
INOS SM ice eae 45 | 55 |.87-.47 | 48 |.38-.50 | 463 
NG aah oe ene Oe 38 | 55 .35 | 48 .375| 463||\Labourers— 
INO eB Oi cic/c tee ee 30 | 55 .26 | 48 .26 | 462 OH cach: See 30 | 50 |.30-.33 
INO. MOT ME Re. Ee 20 | 493 .26 | 45 27 W945 INO: 22.045... Rae ee 35-.45 | 50 |.30-.45 
IN OF Kees. SL 8 30 | 493 .35 | 45 23 TOWAS. | NOMS... cae 40 | 4931 .40-.45 
INOS Sik secthe eeael tise ities) 4c en ae .45 | 44 45 | 44 
INOS 9 sc cige Ue eee hades od eel acne (00 = -40e OOM) .oc0>245)"55Dul NOAM... t-te hon. ema ee 85 
NOM LOR cine. ates .83-,42 | 494|.375-.44| 50 |.875-.45| 50 || No. 5.............. .85 | 50 |.33-.45 











t Female. b Plus bonus. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





1929 1939 1940 
Industry > 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per|] per |per] per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ $ 
FOUNDRY AND 
MACHINE SHOP 
PRopucts—Conc. 
B—BRASS—Conc. 
Labourers—Conce. 
INORG v.aenat do SMe | oo cto SR [te Sak .80-.40 | 48 |.382-.425 
NO UBET Asics: etl ote FR .32-.50 | 493 .825} 45 1.35-.40 
IN Gt BtS acu coe hee: Sot .39 | 50 |.385-.37 | 50 |.375-.40 
1G) CR ee ae Se a 45 | 44 45 
IN OrBLO S250 dee RB 30-.40 | 50 .385 | 40 |.380-.40 
NO: Ot Se RR dR .40 | 50 .895} 45 £395 
INOSIOE Re 2 fsb FS: .30 | 54 40 | 48 40 
INO BUS OR ERED A ee OR ea IED. .45 | 50 |.45-.53 
Nie ee Se See .445| 50 .375| 40 875 
IN OAD Gi tic ere bah eters .40 | 50 .40 | 32 40 
NO MG ati eae A PL IL Be .40 | 473) .35-.45 
BN GUEL dioicanal create ads .40 | 44 40 | 44 40 
NOL Sierd ois hy seston .40-.50 | 44 |.40-.50 | 44 |.42-.50 
TT RR eee Eee Ae ge .87-.40 | 494|.37-.42 | 48 |.387-.42 
INO 7 ee | ad .80-.50 | 48 45 vi .30-.50 
INO 550 Re SER, .525| 44 .50 | 44 |.45-.50 
ING) De ee oe SS ee ae | 36 Neo .40 
IN OsB2B inet ioe Phe lee: [eae Sa 25) 33 
MAaAcHINERY, 


Enainss, Borters, 
TANKS, ETC. 


Patternmakers— 
1 


SSSI RS a SS eR IE 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1929 1939 

Industry —_—_—____—_—. : 
and — Wages | Hrs} Wages 

Occupation per |per| per 
our |wk.} hour 

$ $ 

Toolmakers—Conc. 
INEGI ot See Seay We aes Smee a | eee 62-.72 
IN OD ae eered ta xcvady sta othaslercbr rae Iksoees .58 
INTO) BLO ereteate co iester clans hoo (oO 50 
IN Oa rok 8: Bee tiv BR, .84 | 50 . 605 
ENO MUS oe orc better de: HR lok ot Mody cat cal sauces 80 
Blacksmiths— 
NOL a rpc DR ae Lake patsrocte-duls odie .65 
No.2 SSapageal Racker: .05 
EN ORO aati t bib asc furs .59 | 48 505 
LN Pae: a ee ee .60 | 59 .48 
INOMMD's.cic oye deh che dk .61 | 44 65 
NOES HAO cb lt. St . BS a|psDO) ileus ea ceeceeck le oe 
IN Ome et oh A SN .60 | 48 .65 
NORE Sic -ate cost once .45 | 50 .50 
UNO meO OE ek .55 | 44 50 
IN Woy a aes oe, = ie Aineeiee eae ac er .70 
INO ML oe, OS. .65 | 44 65 
IN OBE wae 8 ey.) 63 (50 . 60 
INO alg atte, & AR oe, eR Rh .30 
UN OGRA f isic Bote als de SF a a) 0a | ee Noe (Sc 

INO BI ARH 1 Sate ts: tote: (Pon ce |e 40 
BN OMG. «cise aegis .625| 50 66 
UN ORRET 0 occ to. Bae .45 | 55 .AT5 
IN OPUS aah eee Tee Doel OO 43 
INO AMG) ccc. cn ical OM .55 | 50 .55 
IN OOo tals cf. ate *,575| 50 62 
ENO Wars tsk Ais «tears .05 | 50 47 
ING, 07 eo ee .52 | 48 . 60 
INOW2S een .in8h.. EA .60 | 493 Raye 
BNO) Aion arath tetas ae. [in lsiz eee es Od 
IN OMIDAE 4 Re. de .55 | 50 |}.40-.45 
INOS O see. cata ae .75 | 49 45 
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TABLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1939 


1940 


1929 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour | wk. 
$ 
MACHINERY, 
ENGINES, BOILERS, 
TANKS, ETC.—Con. 
Machinists—Cone. 
INGLE... Sees Seen 80-.97 | 44 
INO ALD piers eS 0:55 bvssane  Paeved 
INOSG omens ees .60 | 44 
TNC EE Ae cy ae ae | oma Sree | eo 
INO. MES)... ence ee uae 45-.60 | 52 
INO SBE, <ocsndeec eI MORN) coiceeuetee eevee 
INO 420)..,<:5,.ce.teeeo eee 50-.75 | 55 
tC 7.) EP a eR eI e 
DSCC RS | EP SHS 
IN 4233 aiescidticeyesce ayer les 2 eee 
INOiZ4 3.3 hike aedte| occ «eet Ieee 
INO d25.5.5)..4 Bee aoe 50-.80 | 44 
ING 26.2 Meee ee .60 | 50 
INO HQ ise. ot cay Sete as ao bee a 
INO.528: . <.0.8 tees aoe .50-.55 | 50 
INO ADO: tos bi iicvbue ws aia) By! 
INOMSO):,;.2.5 «t.ceeiee. cee .40-.54 | 50 
ISO HOM socal cheat mee <oo-0 ol beatae eee 
NOG S32). .ct beech oe .45-.50 | 55 
INO 3428;5 3.21 tetas ee .40-.60 | 50 
IN OUGES.nsonckike te .60 | 50 
INOS. 513,08 0865. ee 37-.55 | 55 
IN .2885 c:e.c.cidtcbt cb MeN « <:ce SeiS o 
CGY eG 5 eee ol ROS oc olhae = 
INONBS) « c:c,0 cheat ote .70 | 44 
INO 43.95 ys:0.0holthven ae .50-.65 | 494 
INOM40 coi. SoReal ec Se Dee 
INO MAL. ..< ich etro see |.<- oaetee| eee 
INO.14255)0:<0s doe Ee .60 | 50 
INOA43) 2... ccees ae 55-.63 | 494 
ING 24425, Saas A .63 | 494 
DOC ac: sak ae + -  cg 
ING 54.6 >. 50s oree dh eioral ciel aR 
INI eae 9 ere orem aie | Wiper Cele yl] IRR 
INC ae eRe Renee, Jae .55-.70 | 50 
INC Ge eee BE ol Restart oie o 
IN 0. 50 Mia 1 SE. 4 Rie] oes | ee 
No. 51.. .45-.65 | 50 
INO WB 2s ccc eet oe .45-.60 | 55 
INO.153 ods costes ce .42 | 50 
ING 3104 Bhs bo Bahe the 1ob: | -b4 
INOS (DB... dob aaa oe .56 | 50 
INGO. .3.cketpae tone .50-.60 | 55 
ING. 37 03650 ho Be as 3c eae 
ING: 10855. kata aoe .40 | 45 
INO. 39... cae Neon ee .70 | 48 
INOSO0. .. cea tee lice. Sees nee 
INO GIL. |. .0<csaee toe .65 | 50 
IN ONG! ov oneethlen ,b0)| 55 
INO M63: «0s dotee 2 ee .75 | 44 
ING; G4... Bac4. test ee .75-.81 | 44 
IN OGD. 0.0 oes ste .75 | 44 
Moulders— 
INGE eee SAS aie .50 | 54 
IN OUBES... ost mtoncee .45 | 50 
ING.253 08. ose en ae .575| 504 
No. 4... .65-.70 | 48 
ING: 05.88. 1. Base oe .45-.63 | 50 
IN Os iO reicnrsete teas teen .54-.58 | 50 
INO. gC cSdes Bias fee .58 | 59 
INO 48 weet. dokbavs 2. eee .50-.70 | 50 
INO G9. c.dodGoe ee .75 | 44 
INO. 10.3. deh 8 Oe .78 | 44 
INO RAY oes deadet eel c «one aa 


ee i crs 








66 
59 ||Sheet 
44 





1940 
Wages 


1929 1939 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per j|per] per 
hour |wk.} hour 
$ $ 
Moulders’—Cone. 
INO Zeger ese .54 | 50 49 
Nolo. cdbiercccieieoe .55 | 54 45 
INO NA: oo eee .575| 50 | .35-.51 
INOF 15:5 sesame .60 | 44 | .45-.50 
INO:ehGE ice eee .70-.87 | 45 85 
ING Wiscicevers sae cee .70 | 50 Nee 
INGSISHAG see ok cet .65 | 49 .50 
INO. MUO eo eh. eee .55 | 54 68 
INOS QO SG.. sue wiekee LOONIE OO 80 
NOMI. octet ob ee .55 | 45 .53 
INO 522 Sire sete oe .75 | 50 .63 
INO 23 eo 4a chose eee .75 | 44 79 
INOR24:: 5k See .45-.80 | 48 | .50-.86 
INO.S20 i cieseicen ob cote .55-.72 | 48 | .52-.74 
INO 2608.2. 0e ee .50-.60 | 50 | .52-.55 
INO PDT eo:e.s tes ete .75—.83 | 44 15 
INO 828 25s TR oh ee .55-.68 | 36 | .46-.58 
Millwrights— 
INO MELEE. te .60 | 50 55 
No. : ; 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No 
No 
No 
No. 
No 
No 
metal workers— 
Ji fo 8 6) eerapemrge 99.5) (Be, sl os .40 
IN © FR Dio:5:5.0.to tet els cece coms ee 35-48 
INO. 88... «50.460 s ee .44 | 59 53 
INO ML. 5.05 ote ky AOD on. ue Ree 45 
INO. Os etag a ele 6 eee .65 | 50 65 
ING. AGis2%:.. cael 2 eee he Seek ee ee .3895 
IN Oded seb aeeeere .30 | 55 3875 
INOS, ca ade ee .40-.60 | 494] .50-.55 
INO: 99.0.6: dh ad el s<s eee 61 
INOSTO. ...:... eed ee .40 | 50 42 
INO... «04ers .48 | 50 .50 
INO ALS. ic2c5. ee eee .55 | 494 .575 
INO 13 088d 4 ee a ee 3825 
IN|. MYA. o cte Bes ee .70 | 50 45 
INO SAID... 0d. Get aoe .65 | 55 45 
Machine operators— 
IN OPAL... uin de Mele d tee slits ae | LA 55-.65 
IN GF 2s sierac dens enn < tae Lh eee 35-.55 
INOstis)... .45 | 50 48 
INOS ode ete ee lions = ee 43-.52 
INOS 1D. a... demon .45 | 50 43 
ING.AWG, . ... coke teehee see eles .65 
INO. 7.20 daeeee dae .20-.50 | 50 | .30-.50 
INO. 88 8d. iat el tech ate Loses .387-.50 
NO: 9. 3. cgaeee neniincs cee laeee 89 
INO Oe. O88. ee .50-.55 | 56 58 
INO; 14... 5.3. ros ee .80-.45 | 55 3875 
INO. a2... ee ee .50-.60 | 50 | .50-.60 
INO. 23 ....... 4 GRt dee foes cee meee 4 
INGA: 05 cee ae Lowele tekel tees : 
INOMLS. .. .cdcte te e]c an ateee aces .50-.60 





BC foo 


Ai-! 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Industry — Industry ee 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per j|per| per |per Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
MacHINERY, Be 

ENGINES, BOILERS, Painters—Conce. 
TANKS, EtC.—Conc. ON ok Ont SR ee | Sa 68 | 59 .68 | 753 
ENO NOY. ccicod amok tee lo areacth Meee eee .75 | 40 WOW) BD 
Machine operators— UNO ese shook Sees .45 | 50 .45 | 24 .47 | 40 
Conc. INO AHS), jose Mag cae .40 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
ING. 1B... 00 bee tee .36 | 493 .60 | 40 |.58-.55 | 40 INOS meO rer UE ch eed OR eee Hee .40 | 50 .44 | 50 
INO TET. wink. gs Re .60 | 48 .50 | 40 | .50-.65 | 48 NIGEL ORs ee | ns 2 | .65 | 40 .68 | 48 
INGE A CEREe e SS ey cahee 35-.40 | 424 ADT ABA OEIN GUL), . won. ake 825) 55 .875| 433 .40 | 532 
INC a re ean 40-.45 | 494 .45 | 40 TAD VASE BIO. SD' Sh on oom ie foles ohiees [sees .65 | 40 .65 | 40; 
IN OR 20 cect OO AEC nss hake SO .31-.43 | 50 |.838-.43 | 50 NOMS: cyctssbetehoh eel ss: obtekes |e .52-.56 | 35 |.52-.56 | 44° 
ING. 7 Re a ia 40 | 50 |.33-.45 1 50 |.387-.50 | 56 INO SR Os. A eR oe oe .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
No? 22... 34-.48 | 55 |.83-.44 | 44 |.80-.50 | 55 INFO 20 RRerges sf 8 ERNE SPC .65 | 49 .65 | 49 
INNER I ee Beers Se) (Pe || ee 53D) | OS “o0) | oD IN/O)s. Ue ee eee, ee .36 | 45 Ko00| 40 .44 | 49h 
AR SAS Sale is | -40 | 50 40 | 50 

Assemblers— : INGepES rere ack sortase Mbit .43 | 40 .45 | 48 
ENO AML Pe ode hechislers .85 | 50 .85 | 44 .40 | 50 Dom Lee I oe} SR ae .50 | 50 .55 | 50 
JOR OR ae eis en’ .3892| 55 46 402 TINO 820... ccs RE deh .30-.42 | 50 |.48-.52 | 413].50-.53 | 44- 
INOMES es...) BP .1. ES 825) 65 .875| 43% 875) 533 66 
UG oe ee oe baa | .59 | 40 .59 | 40 Inspectors, male— 

NC ee IF Se eee oes | ae .68 | 40 .68 | 40 JNO TSS Ie eo bab eo 8 Dea .60 | 54 .66 | 59% 
IS eee ae ee Fae Ab D4 | 44.1) 40 = 361 AAS INO AD hoceccct.cKh choca love ecanellate aoe .85 | 50 .90 | 78 
55 DORON cre aeartrxabiseic .80-.51 | 50 |.30-.48 | 24 |.80-.48 | 40 
IC: 7 eee Cd I eg) 42 | 464] .88-.47 | 464) No. 4.............. .85-,58 | 50 |.40-.70 | 50 |.45-.70 | 50 
ING. TB 2885.1.) AS .40-.60 | 48 |.40-.55 | 40 |.45-.55 | 44 INO ee ee 60-.75 | 48 |.45-.75 | 40 |.50-.90 | 44 
ENO MIRO coos SN a AM ccc ok MORE .45 | 463 DO AE2S PINON. cece tho als 33-.87 | 55 |.88-.50 | 482|.38-.50 | 539 
ROOTS A OR ei | e., QE. KE 35-.50 | 40 |.385-.50 | 40 INOS '7/o 6 ee SR .50 | 44 .50 | 504 
INO SUM dee oh Mis 30-.59 | 493 .45 | 40 SAD AAAS GIN O.ES cc cckek bes ce .50 | 494 .55 | 40 .55 | 443 
NG) Bice ch gccath eos buon | cee, Ree. Ei0)| 0 .70 | 44 INTO OV ae a) ey ay ea .60 | 44 64 | 44 
NCTE SRA SER! SU | Reece Menee| SMe .85 | 44 .35 | 48 NO BLO Net Sets. 2 i ea kee .63 | 40 .65 | 44- 
TC Sa ee Ree eee 8g) 45-.50 —— - = 56 
No. Heh. ! AR... 2 32—.50 | 50 |.382-.60 | 50 |.384-. tremen— 
ING Mba. 2.06.4 Gee .50 | 44 S05 MMAAW BNO Mihi. 2. chet 8k Pe 41 | 84 .87 | 84 41 | 48 
IN, (oe ee Oe oe | | .85-.55 | 50 |.385-.55 | 50 ING OAs Soo We Same yes! Me | ec) .82=,48 |....|.85-.50 |... 
No. : POR Be ee ne Bh .43 | 50 - 2 
lectric welders— No. i Ce eae eon tele (ustie : 

a 1 .55 | 44 .55 | 48 INOS, CRE ae we a PR eS Se .45 | 50 .45 | 55 
ENG A oP 8 SAL a re ho os Bosc .52 | 48 163.548 Gi BINOWMG), .... S002. 08 .40 | 44 .45 | 56 .45. | 52 
1a - 3 eee te). ae Oe 9 eee a 8 45-50 | 40 |.50-.55 | 65-1 No. 7.............- .46 | 50 |.38-.42 | 56 |.38-.42 | 48 

a a ae 3856] 34] 5 36 | 56 
INQ tae ee. fees ete tes Ob Be .60 | 50 .60 | 50 ISOS . OS ee ers eer ae 4, Rae .45 | 60 SL 75 
INO: gO eS ees bee OBR, RSE wet .60 | 44 .60 | 44 MNO sn 33.08. 5 ahs 48-53 | 48 |.50-.55 | 44 |.50-.55 | 44 
ENO EG. 3 oa hte AEP 75.| 80 .67 | 44 .67 | 44 GR ee ea .40 | 50 .40 | 493 .49 | 524 
SO Mi ca ciesa totes Bet os HOR ates 2 .60 | 44 .60 | 44 INO SIDI dB a5 Ss 85-.45 | 50 Oe eee 43 aes 
INO. Ose. 108.4 2 .50-.70| 50 |.55-.65 | 50 |.55-.65 | 50 JNO .36 | 60 ‘3D 54 .388 | 60 
ING BO cack Bet Mel. aad we ae 60 | 44 HOD B MOOR BINGO 14g ticiercccbe overs .50 | 78 .40 | 77 .46 | 77 
PNG alee: Seone.. b AMS. 5 aR 55 os = os oo 
PO PRL i .5ct REE: oc eR Stee < 10 | 9 10 abourers— 
EN GG ars. oe Slee. es [ERS 823) 44 .90 | 44 NOS cits ad eee ah tots .025| 554 83 523 .87 | 52% 
] ES eee eis. Mame dip y? mG | 2 ae .585| 45 .60 | 48 LOR. “OI a ea .35 | 48 |.315-.35| 48 .85-| 48 
WNGG i) Bais. cette as).0e feo 1.00 | 44 .78 | 44 .80 | 44 HINO Met Osenee a ete Weta dhe .35 | 50 |.35-.40 | 50 .40 | 50 
EOIN) tone tues 1.00 | 44 .75 | 44 .90 | 44 TNO EMMOHC ED). nhe=s 5 ates .35 | 50 |.80-.42 | 40 |.382-.44 | 65- 
UNTO SANG) oc cere sscseicaiel + « cee s [tek 45 | 48 .525| 48 4 72 
IS eee Me ee | ee ae ee Te 350-070) 14501 S595—A75 MOU MING 4c... chcccdass 30-.40 | 50 .40 | 40 |.40~.43 44- 
NiO AUB i). occ acenod tee Sowa oe oe .70 | 44 10) 44 ra 
INO. 10.0062! Oh.2 2 .65 | 50 |.37-.48 | 50 73-55 a he ; OE ae eee ee eh re Fre | + 
y 5 41- 36-].45-.53 | 5 OMBORA ussite als = cneeieelones ; : : 
ae a gel aé| atte 'lcs0 ny {ag | NO Toccesereeeefcsenedeee 40 | 60) 40 | 54- 
INGO Olle 5 ate Pe Se. See [cle .67 | 40 .70 
Mo. o0,....1.08.1M 3761 55 |.. .40.| 439|.38-. 40834) UNG. ...0.c600leseclessdess: 25/48), .20 | 48 
NOMS. Lose |ecsccd so calleas .50 | 50 .60 | 71 NOM ciao de tated ates ceed eee ]esae 30-.38 | 44 0-.38 | 48 
pe ee Oe ee A es te .62 | 47 “HOTMPEDMIMEDO IO... tos. 04ssc]essedee clones 88 | 44 : .38 | 49% 
RR eg eT Ol Pe 48-66 | 414|.54-.69 | 44+] No. 11.............. 40 | 44 |.40-.55 i 0-.55 
66 
BAO SS Caen ae .75 | 44 .75 | 44 No. 12...........-.-|-30-.35 | 50 |.80-.35 | 24 |.30-.35 | 40 
No 7 © On 2k le eee eee 60-.80 | 50-}.60-. 80 55 No 13 ed bh ae 135 | 50 32-34 50 icmp 0 
55 OAs at se ted] = te Geee heen 4 ; : 
BN GO ZGk sc heettee ee ones alee lakes 55-.83 | 44 |.60-.83 = TNVo is |S ee ee ee 40-.43 | 50 |.41-.47 na 43-.48 | 48 
IN O29... he tee 50 | 50 .40 | 50 .50 | 50 
4 = 60- LS es ee .30-.35 | 55 |.80-.38 | 433/.30-.38 | 532 
Sim Talo et seal rahe liyee 3 55 SOC Se Ee .35 | 50 |.30-.35 | 62 |.30-.40 - 
Ril thera Coe ae .65 | 48 .58 | 44 .60 | 54 
any - a5 eee eet i et a .50 | 49 950M 2404 Fa. 18.58)... 82.2.9. 425] 45 .53 a he 40 
INO S385 cc sce t toe el csc laces .48 | 44 .50 | 50 DN LORN. t. Seo date |s Secdn te lies te .30-.41 ree | oe 
ING. Odespdakee cet eto dacadeess .55 | 44 .55 | 44 IND 20a. eos sees .40-.50 | 50 |.40-.48 He cr 
No. eee ee sa'za'| 30 50 a7} oe 47} 
ain Owed acces ee ss F : & 

Re es. eS .B25| 50 .825) 44 S25IMSOL MNO eka .dc tte betta ss ateeelseee ae on . 28 _ re 
INOS BDL. osc dette eee .51 | 48 .505) 48 56 | 48 WOU Awa. J, ace deinc .50 | 49 AT = oA 
INO PMOks wanda tte d CE loa ects lanes .373] 52 443| 50 PNG eomeacas frees t .36 | 50 .30 mi 4 
IN OIA. ooccds Peed oe .39 | 50 .42 | 50 42).|2500 WING. 26% an. aston eke .35 | 50 .30 : 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Industry | Industry we 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages \ Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per|] per |per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AUTOMOBILES 

Millwrights— 
Assemblers— INGac iL raat tome .70 | 54 | .81-.87 | 36 |.75-.87 | 45 
PNOwal. eee ee .57-.88 | 28 .84 | 44 MSO AA Wr INOe 2... odeceecte B10's|450) | 62-270 Wa48 "|. ce ale. < 
IN One, cicwgebhe ste .85 | 26 .98 | 44 SOO NAA Ihe IN@e 8... 0.casos iteiecl| sche sete .55 | 40 .55 | 63 
IN OMES:: «5c kee ee .50-.65 | 29 .61 | 44 .66 | 44 INGE 4 ic coe Se care etee' [ic teeter eee .73 | 44 .76 | 46 
INT OAs nus.: seree RAE | cc thous Pots. .85-.90 | 40 |.88-.93 | 40 |] No. 5.............: 75 | 494 .75 | 463 75 | 424 
IN OBO oc: nce eI eRe | cicweeoeraerne a .80 | 40 NSB 40 |PBNOLIO. 0, ©. ORs tee .50-.78 | 44 |.65-.80 | 40 |.65-.80 | 40- 
Gils, ....Jebe.eee| 0. Lee eee -75 | 40 -78 | 40 44 
INO stil << osons oe A/DEIES2) | GO—POOm| TOA |, CO tOO HUBS HUMMINO dni... <2. Otte 6 oem .60-.70 | 52 | .55-.70 | 48 | .57-.72 | 48 
IN Orie 228. hc bah oer linens eee .90 | 32 RO sig3S Ih VNOoS ee. a tee. 6 ee .88 | 55 115) 55 .775| 55 
INCOR ot Reese 5 orto to (Oemeor Peco, [sey Gre .61 | 45 .58 | 45 INO SENG si. ate SORE .to | 50 .62 | 50 .62 | 50 
INO 1O)...cost or Mell. she Seepeeies .63 | 45 S06 1545 I GNOMMO See. 2. be tee .60 | 55 .555| 55 545] 55 

Painters and Toolmakers— 
enamellers— INGA ll siaweee ct ae 85-.90 | 54 | .90-.98 | 36 | .85-1.03} 45 
iN foe PUREE A Serie .75 | 30 .91 | 44 200 AS GINO RD... hoes oe ic. ae eM ete .70-.80 | 50 |.75-.90 | 50 


Stock handlers— 
eal 


AUTOMOBILE PARTS 


Machinists— 
1 


* Plus bonus. 


(eae 
.55-. 


10-. 
.50-. 


ihc 
ie 














Machine operators, 


female— 

IN O88 1 thao aoe 400) | 02 
INGEE2... cc. ete ¢ HO | ss oi eal Bore c 
IN Ong tind: Oetee ee .20 | 50 
ING3R4 Atte. tee 7175.55 
INOS Dine ss qeeeeoe:s .29-.34 | 50 
IN OMYG), .o5:0ite tate a eee .25 | 492 
IN OM . Rec gahets alee |. oe Pelee e 

Welders— 
ING; el rat hee) ee .45 | 50 
INGE - 2... ce elos ahs. 28-.45 | 50 
INO: MGs. 2 ota tee .60 | 50 
IN OSM wf. tortie. § ate | ORES) ier. 
INOS, “Bi... cnet Sete ries [aveigye' AR ee 
IN W286 dpe te SACL ES .50 | 493 
INO. 7... <0 de Reed a's «oa eee 
NOk8, AP Bass Pe | See ae 
Soe a PS ee os Spe ee Se ae 
Assemblers, male— 

INO. Ql... once Sa eee .40 | 5 

INGSR2.... ; Soe aks Hee ssc etn ol eee 
INOde Bic. on des cre ASH Roe eies a dled s 
INOS -4)..04cMhcs tot ae Sales 
NOSED... « «sis Oe ones 385-.50 | 52 
INOSAG... 2. ate cee .25 | 50 
INOSbs..s stot eee .40 | 50 
INOS, «as.ctetee sella. aoe Me lasee 


29-. 
ee 


.55-. 


.58-. 
38-. 
Cy 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING —Continued 


oe. TT SnnNoENeeeEemeD®OOOe_ Sn eee 
TOO oOoOoaoaqaonns 6060 ( —_[_ea—aO00—0q$@q"@> $n oe—owmwe eo eeeS=”:®””cOs 


1929 
Industry —_——_———- 
and Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
hour | wk. 
$ 
AUTOMOBILE PARTS 
—Conc. 
Assemblers, female— 
IN Ond!. > 2. boos SRE .28 | 50 
DN OLB, toe koe BES | ow cee cnvellld «ove 
ING eS ee te BAe eS lece slot = alte t 
Noam4..%..6.@5. i668 25-.30 | 52 
INO... .20 | 50 
Platers— 
ING WH gs. coten 32-.35 | 60 
DNORCK. Fer. oR. 5 Rs coer RE 
INO. Bol ch bate dhes ih .40-.55 | 50 
INO wea... 40-.45 | 493 
IN OBO eos 6s hon Be .45 | 50 
C rinders— 
INO .PaU:. 08s 4-28 a RE .3d | 493 
ING. Bi. bec dotting PIE is 0c eiteue nit oo 
INO Boh teed assets .40 | 44 
INOSNAR. Se: Ascsctece .42 | 50 
IN OSD), 2.8 Ode oP 51-.60 | 52 
Buffers and polishers— 
ING sal aa. Pease ces 35-.50 | 494 
IN Goma. fade athed «a8 .45-.85 | 50 
IN GMM eth dais at conocer eos lene 
IN Goes... Bed dShs.2 <G2 .315| 60 
INO. ROS datas o 6 Bs .75 | 48 
Inspectors— 
IN OM ieee. 2 <4 .60 | 54 
IN Os Metis de dale coe .50 | 492 
IN(ey CRANE Soe S .725| 44 
jefe CSP ee Ae We es emcee ene hee 
INGO had Set ssetesscieaae 
INGeaRORG CMTS cide colic ae a osstiearn? 
INGORE RE ti sicthe ele ieaeree Naa os 
INGspSh. aks codons -48 | 48 
ING BOR focdocxaetnss-+ .40-.65-| 52 
INGO, eeSasdece: .40 | 55 
INGUIN. Ste deceais.a0: .50-.65 | 50 
Labourers— 
IN Oenedy, 292b Be Aa .40 | 50 
INI Op Bho a ode t Ee aes .35~.40 | 50 
ING: Bas. . Sento tee 4.28 .82-.35 | 60 
Toe See Be Bess oe eae .50 | 54 
INOMND. oh. Oba. Ge 40-.45 | 494 
INGAEOS..< jude ds te 49 | 44 
INO} B72 Sib tb 25-.40 | 48 
ING: ueSile ccterborsroueraee cs 40-.45 | 52 
No: BOk.. & 4.48. 3.02 .380 | 55 
ING: HOS... Shed 135°| 55 
INO. we. Fee habs £82 .40 | 55 
INO) ae a ao Be tees .85-.45 | 50 
AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENTS 
Blacksmiths— 
INT Oe MGs: ek: Se Ahr nae ans [dees 
INION.  eege on Secoo en .325| 535 
Nia. BBG tes. SL a Ag oes 5 8 
INOMaa #... Seat sists es .50 | 45 
Not EDAD: 54. Gok .62 | 48 
INOMBG): .ccsi- eat eS .65 | 50 
INO; BAVbERR:. crate Se .55 | 50 
NOE ESS. rds sere dors: .60 | 50 
UNION BOM At. cicterPoccaliaxccoraud ore [iss os 
Nol HOP. 4 ae oe .60 | 44- 
55 
INT ORLTRY. fateh Atlee de: .70 | 44 
INO: L2Ne cok dere she ce .42 | 60 
TS fe ae (oes ee .56 | 50 
No. 14.. .545| 48 
INO} ToS fo eet A! .45 | 45 
INO eG eee = eta. [ete ss [tees 
NOR ET sehen becadees .40 | 44 
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1929 1939 
Industry 1a 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
he eee ag 
SCT Reps CO SAN WS 4 Sed | 8p 3 .26 | 48 .26 | 48 
2 Ce eee ee 45/45] 145/45] (45 | 50 
Boseds 2nd. '52 | 50 |.44-.60 | 45 |.46~.60 | 50 
NOMA, .duodt-) 46 53 | 48 |.44-.61 | 48 |.40-.62 | 48 
INGARO% Ree aaBaodraners .65 | 50 |.60-.75 - .638-.75 | 45 
INO GEG. . hs bk oboe .50 | 50 .55 | 423 .55 | 484 
Uh ae 8 en ‘60 | 50 50 | 48 152 | 48 
INR ae a Oe So .575| 48 |.59-.65 | 48 |.60-.80 | 48 
VORB O: Je. 4b. ok .45 | 40 .45 | 55 .55 | 63 
G10. 8135.1 4l-6a5-, (bios 55} 54] 60 | 60 
Beats, 0. |. 8. eel...) .. ole ce, 45 | 50 ‘45 | 44 
Machinists— 
ING sil. 5. FRA Oo cess 1b oak .41 | 51 Al | 51 
Mone! S29). 6sP ne .305| 45 po u4o .35 | 50 
HG Obl chs) abl sgae | Belt ee ,20 | 593} 30 | 598 
Noy (ae eee .55 | 50 |.46-.62 | 45 |.47-.71 | 50 
ING MOM thes Oe te Rt OR .60 | 60 .60 | 60 
IN foe RY te eee .65 | 48 |.48-.62 | 48 |.45-.63 | 48 
INO MRS. 04 Ob 2.88 .55 | 50 #03! 1-36 .65 | 45 
NOR Re eee eee .58 | 50 .55 | 47 .60 | 47 
ING OS. coe .Rdot BR .50 | 50 47 | 59 .43 | 50 
ING fLOh a a.4Stloge. 22 /TeRe .40 | 54 .40 | 54 
INO its: ck 3 BA bP .40-.50 | 50 |.40-.50 | 423}.40-.50 | 483 
No. 12.. .65 | 55- .50 | 44 5 44 
60 
IN Geely eed: feed eel: ce84. lbews .455}| 494 .505} 494 
INO: MAS As Bhs? BE .55 | 44 |.40-.65 | 40 |.40-.65 | 40 
ING D2 d-Rd. oe .58 | 60 |.27-.37 | 54 |.27-.37 | 54 
ING LOWE fe ds. 2 ee .60 | 50 5 48 .56 | 48 
ING. 17/ S  B e ee § cee .40-.54 Md 45-.55 | 63- 
73 
INOMISh fans: Be. Ake .45 | 44 |.35-.45 | 50 |.45-.60 | 65 
INGE OT. aie ee ae ( e e .572) 40 .596) 44 
INGORE ALRS ee a eae .65 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
Rig olen 4. Hake eb oe: Sees .595| 48 .647| 48 
Moulders— 
IN: UR een Mee ee eee ee aoe .25 | 48 .25 | 48 
IN os, cic rhc ERR Ce eee aes .30 | 60 .o2 | 60 
INOS er aes Ss etee .47 | 45 .39 | 45 soGnieoO 
Nhe as 4 ME ee. es .44 | 50 .44 | 50 
NOME Goa Se: 2 bE .55 | 45 |.45-.70 | 40 |.50-.85 | 45 
BEING MeO ds do 2504 .68 | 43 54 | 35 .63 | 44 
INGiaedeeteny) 2S: 2 8G] 8 2 SS] 5 OR .60 | 40 .60 | 44 
INKC YS « cS Sas Bee eee .60 | 50 .45 | 423 .45 | 48% 
INC . Ose Rie aici ct .55 | 44 150.1240) i ook alte eae 
ING HOPE eo hE, 2522 .51 | 60 .44 | 54 .475) 55 
POM ere od. Stet .57 | 50 .57 | 48 OO meses 
ING ale cas Gas 2088 .60 | 45 |.40-.65 | 50 |.45-.65 | 54 
INO MiG reeese ees | bles... Ral es .55 | 54 DD ANO4 
INR oy CU Bee e Oe ee! 3 .585| 54 .585| 54 
INOaMOn se. 3 SE 2k id .56 | 50 .65 | 36 .69 | 45 
INGO |UD ee ACE 0) 4 [eae Oren ee ee .64 | 36 
INTO. || 7f scons aa ees rat a CRERCaC eeee tae: .86 | 54 .36 | 54 
ING AUS es eg ee be .595| 48 .647| 48 
Welders— 
INO: tees doh. 1 .55*| 50 54 a .57-.61 | 50 
INOS OR one a ee 44 | 48 .51 | 48 .54 | 48 
ING WSicee. g, oe..: ee Sets se |2 Re .575| 36 .64 | 45 
No. 4.. .68 | 50 £55: | .47 .65 | 47 
IS [eos Sats 2 see Gy a efecto .43 | 50 .43 | 50 
Nios (oseGe ge leo Gs hee. os .50-.55 | 424|.50-.55 | 483 
INO MRA teG. a. ao ne .65 ot .50 | 44 m3) 44 
Fav PRR | TeR ge: .587| 48 .63 | 48 
oe ok '40 | 39 40 | 63 
ING “anaes ROE 
ING oe Ain es aren icin fost .45 | 48 .48 | 48 
Machii s— 
1 Saal e wo| | aol 
INGO) Meenas oes cc es 45 | 45 |.36-.54 | 45 |.38-.66 | 50 
NOOBS 2 ee. 6.5.8 eee .48 | 48 .49 | 48 .53 48 
ING ME tee. bee ee 43-.55 | 50 |.40-.65 | 47 |.40-.65 | 47 
INGis bigs 6 SS! oy ic .58-.64 | 36 |.58-.67 | 45 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 











1929 1939 1940 | 1929 1939 1940 
Industry nn Industry — | | 
6 d. Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs a ang Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
ccupation per j|per| per jper|] per _ | per ccupation per |per} per |per{ per |per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
AGRICULTURAL Shippers and packers 
IMPLEMENTS—Conc. —Conc. 
Machine operators— . INO 295.6 Sate .88 | 50 .38 | 48 .88 | 48 
Cone. Io rs Crete alee ford ot eater peice (ebonc .455| 494 .505] 493 
. 6 : ; 





IN Os 1B ss credo tite artes 40 | 44 .40 | 44 40 Srovzes, FURNACES, 
ETC. 
Painters— 
INO WML, icici dhatote PoP lc coors eect eee ees .25 | 48 .26 | 48 ||Patéiernmakers— 
INO S206. 5. 08. i Ronee Gee 24 | 60 .24 | 60 
INOS BBis ss «sda tere tee 35 | 534] .30-.40 | 45 |.80-.40 | 50] No. 1.............. 50 | 54 45 | 48 46 | 48 
INOS PA csasicg. Ode 50 | 45 |.40-.64 | 45 |.52-.74 | 50] No. -2.............. 50 | 53 56 | 48 60 | 48 
ING? RB iscc ccoheteeste 45 | 48 43 | 48 AG APAB WE ANG. B8.....05acbeee Soh. oad en alee .67 | 55 70 | 55 
INOS. Gr aavndinendee 40 | 50 48 | 47 48.047 NP INO; 845,05 dR. SoS |i. occ ee eee .62 | 40 52 | 40 
NODS Ccdcatcoseaene 58 | 50 61 | 36- £62 45 INOS Oreos. 5.25 60 | 50 |.45-.50 | 50 525} 50 
45 INO?6. 0... SR 3.083 3 eS .45 | 44 475| 44 
INO. EB .cOti cote afte 60 | 50 .51 | 50 5L 44 ANG. BZ 0R. ERA .65 | 50 |.57-.84 | 50.|.60-.88 | 50- 
POMS... sid ctaes tee 45 | 50 |.3838-.55 | 423] .33-.55 | 483 60 
INORAO: cc cabedite eee as aba eae .88 | 48 $0.) ENO. EB...0 cecdoeew ae 55 | 50 60 | 55 60 | 55 
SIN OSH cccegs erties [a -« SoeRee ioe .572) 40 2b96))44 [No RO ee 70 | 50 70 | 49 70 | 49 
IN OMUZ. czas dads 45 | 44 40 | 44 40 4d No 0.08. 8. oe 50 | 50 45 | 44 .43 | 50 
DN OedLS os: ae a tet | eas eee Meese 50 | 48 <0 [4S [My BNO MUL. 3.3 aochraemeraealae OBB O0R |e care aalceoes. .60 | 40 
INO 12 arn vopebneracneet .70 | 50 .65 | 50 .65 | 50 
Inspectors— NG@SAS.5.)teels gaat. 417} 54 .73 | 44 73 | 44 
INOS SS oar aded eas .50 | 50 .42 | 45 .44 | 50 
Ty ay Pees es rere re ol Ibe eo Wee a5 .59 | 47 .16 | 47 ||Machinists— 
IN Obi Sh cack el oraocyeil-<ccleremer tell es 200-460) |eo0-|208—766. (145 NING Bis xctasteeoctonae .555| 54 .58 | 54 .60 | 54 
45 INO 2 sles css Re ote elieete .406} 48 .43 | 48 
INOS PAs cng Ae 34-.44 | 50 |.84-.44 | 48 |.88-.46 | 48] No. 8.............. feces ec fees .67 | 55 .70 | 55 
IN Ge BO 5505 SACRO, <ietotore Re 28-.50 a 38-.54 oe INO. HE 5.0: tootsie Ai 55 | 55 |.55-.60 | 40 |.55-.60 | 42- 
50 
INO: ROS aoe ete 50 | 5 45 | 423 45 SBR BNO. Bbc accrde Sie ao ll overs tore ee 55 | 55 .58 | 64 
INO... occ otto a eeu s See Re 45-207 1148 |..85-.58 248 | UNO. 06 0s) Aerie |, | al oe .40 | 44 .425] 44 
NOES: sds denne eels setae Heelan .546} 48 .573| AS [eSINO. Bil... ccihrtateryette .40-.60 | 50 |.85-.55 mt .40-.60 | 50 
0 
Shippers and packers— INO. S88, Sa 4. Be 5O= 460. 750 ceceioks,cta)ote eceuate 65 | 45 
ODM akc ds BR oes ratte .20 | 60 20 [760 IANO. BY «cos biddereee 60 | 50 45 | 55 45 
IN Ose: 2) cocts anaes 325] 534 .3d | 50 BF (ROO ReINO tL O) cerca 50 | 70 AS as eee ele, 
INOS coe ssatbesatenes 37 |45 (281-142) 50 |'.31-.44 | 50 |) No. Ad.....00dee oe 60 | 50 50 | 50 .525) 50 
INOS, As anc deceteene 40 | 48 .465} 48 50: [ASN IN OFT. ..crocr artery nMiaie ecto Gites 33 | 42 .38 |-52 
ING RD Sia Re ORE oo eels .66 | 36 367 1045 | PANGS 5... ca eee ee 65 | 50 60 | 45 .60 | 50 
INO: HG oS: tetins 2B | odie a atl Ses 40s oi 40) |.45—.58 45: NO BEAD y.cshcccds traits. el eee 70 | 44 70 | 44 
INOS Midis scare acstor atte a oD licisceroig cement cree .47-.51 | 48 |.49-.54 | 48 | No. 15.............. 575) 50 65 | 49 65 | 49 
INOS. siak. 4 Sate ne 58 | 44 |.40-.50 | 40 |.40-.50 | 40 


1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 
Industry Industry 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and _ Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per} per {per} per | per Occupation per |per| per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour |wk hour |wk.] hour 
$ $ $ $ 
Stoves, FURNACES, ‘ 
—Conc. Polishers— 
Done e lees ack ucts se .28 | 40-+}.25-.40 
Moulders— 54 
ING See Set ee .885| 48 844] 32 TROOVIEASE IE INOS oon et 25OM|eO8 .50 
ING PoE nett tae .75 | 40 (3 | 24 SLOP EASE Oo tac cc se ctnce cls cal + cect atte oe .40 
INGER ORR errat ee OE eet gc okt s hans .45-.75 | 36 |.50-.85 | 386 || No. 4....... 2.5.06. .47 | 59 |.42-.50 
ING: Sah gee. 1 es .75 | 55 |.50-.60 | 40 POORIPAOUIMEENO. Wilec ce. sit anes doce .62 | 50 .60 
ING Ob Aled Ve edict [eae .55 | 36 PDOMIPOORHEEIN Os OM + ocfiresce che ote .41 | 50 3875 
ING Gee oa oe ect 813 1 142211-60=375) 130) Go Sle || 40 uME INO: OU. <. .h'iesecre arcl'es oo toca cede 33 
OE RRS FRE, RA SOGEI: BE | Pee 138, || 40) FS7=. 42D PG MPN: FOr: oe. cine ole one .58 | 50 .40 
LCE EARL Stale Mb bl Seis UR EES .60 | 40 .66 | 40 OREO ree hace. Pass .00.| 55. 50 
INO. Ore, to meckeee .85 | 48 .627| 40 .80 | 40 BOM UO) ae cine atone .50 | 50 .50 
DSR Re] SS A ole iad Maries Foal In .36 | 50 .36 | 50 MOM io cece teunvs .55.| 50 425 
NOAM coef Fo 2 ee .63 | 50 |.40-.56 | 24 |.45-.61 | 45 IN OR Rate corckies see .556} 54 555 
INGE cc doee eke. .65 | 50 .55 | 45 MUON Ee MO ONOE Or. ccickine sce c loose teen [than .40 
ING. TOS cos dceee tone .60 | 60 .55 | 44 Dar EOD HE UNOF dao .c.cbescdtees .40 | 50 80 
MNO 74) odo ene coe .50 | 50 .85 | 50 .00 | 45 ; 
Rp aOR 1a Bay .75 | 32 .65 | 32 .683| 24 Craters and shippers— 
INO Gris aoe edema ad Melee fs .62-.937) 32 |.87-1.31] 24 DOLE eo. Oe de ans .365| 54 Bani 
| 1 1 Cee? eee eae Easy See Fee 450) | 32 “601 (4 SuINOWe2 fo. sna. she oe .45 | 53 .50 
aN (OR aaa pee ee S654 bale ea tone EBT POA MIN OO ee os cicucucabacve|es « de colle cd .50 
Ep || SG el igs BER (bes Boe .51 | 40 .51 | 40 INE as cass 5 sors she ahs .389 | 50 |.385-.45 
INOS 20. cdots oon .75 | 48 .675) 40 .675) 40 INGOs MBER. oc heute we .25-.38 | 50 |.25-.40 
MNO. Vis... oot. ee .49 | 48 .433] 45 .433] 45 INOS ROS cce che ores ahoone .300 | 50 .30 
BNO 22h. cs de Oe as elec Ses. e 16551-4012 B5=270 PSO INO: Hie. cess wate oe .30 | 55 20 
Mould , 51 ue a a ichapes! aes fea 7 ay a 
oulders’ helpers— TIN(C6y-¢2 0) eat Se ; : 
No. ‘Webbe Bilt | Td (er .55. | 24 S55 PAS MNO. Os, «5. ok cace-ots at .40 | 54 80 
INOMO2s 50.4. ee .40 | 55 .45 | 40 45 | 42 IN ICO Ih Sere eee ae 9 5 (Ea fae A UE Be 425 
ING. BOZ. occas .85 | 50 875) 45 CAC NMA a MNO Ai c.5 .' 1. cpegarcte et ieee o vtsisiel lobes Y/ 
INOS EA gg otc, ibs lng .325| 60 .o2 | 40 .a2 | 59 
eg) Faas anit (et ee a 1 ie 30] 50] .32] 50]. | 
Oe ay ig] 6 Be, 
Coremakers— Cell; aA a 2 2 
Oe! USING Sei 2aR heprets) cOCRSICIS eis (aes .64-.67 | 30- .05 | 48 NOt cme. oe co hee .45 | 53 .406 
ay Bb 41 5 lee ao i | Ls Oo Be mi a0 5 
INOeGes. co ode reg. OS 655 | 55 .45 | 40 4 0 (0) fs ee ee . 5 : 
INGOs BOs os eaters A cintetct beanie] oles .30 | 50 $30) (P50 WE WNor Bas! 6.2.8 Soo ede .60 | 50 .56 
ON ee sd ee be ho co HL eke .45 | 32 .50 | 40 NGOS, Sane tears Ot .50 50 45 
ith (CO Lae Sc Bibs) COR aside .875| 44 .40 | 44 ISOs: ae eae See .555| 54 56 
MOS AG 2 coin safe ee oto .63 | 50 |.50-.60 | 24 |.50-.63 | 45 
NOD MGs d ee tee ehatsiow tee S| tee: ae : a fe ee 
INO IS isos cle Mis toe .444) 54 : : abourers— 
ANOS B92. .c coe corde Oe 460.1 50. |--6.8° Pele ‘fe a es : SRE ego oe ee 
F INTORIB A i cie.n acc cress ste. eee ‘ E 
ING UO: cece thee .45 | 50 ; No. gep2c Ee “a “cont ta 40 
Sheet metal workers— B50 eet Me col Gd IRR Sy oi eo 33 
In toy oo Seas Dee Been 225-.55| 54 |.225-.50| 48 |.225-.50) 48 NOE Bes as hides ole Sra .36 | 50 .310 
BNO: O27 ent Se, 2.38 .50 | 53 44 | 48 .60 | 48 EMTOU IOI. ss cc ce alate Oeics « a epenevan| niet che .00 
ONO: BOs sia anid terete Pafie senate Ste os 47-.60 | 55 |.50-.63 | 55 1S1@)5. 01 eee NNR Hea CREE Reese 4 cafegee .380 
Not Bae OP | 562 | 59 |.37-.55 a cme i IN) aS Aaa SARE Glee .075| 50 aD 
Oe MO ee) ab nee eT see te ea do ees .70 | 40 3 
Ne (ieee ©. AB Bice, ara (Gree .65 | 32 50 1B58 ie INO: B0n..05.5 <c0% ale Ses .380 | 55 a a 
ISOS AES BAP | CR ee 1 Da .o0 | 44 = ia INOR LO oc, b otter eloare .35 | 50 -.50 
INO. BBS) .co stots Ae ede @0.5 be eal ds oes .88 | 50 : 
INO. MG ets. sivahaleetnds ee .40-.65 | 50 pee ae ee i y UINNCVEAILET eras biateld ote Sbetllaupip-ciedoune | stout .380-.33 
AEE 2 AB Ox, .80-.45 | 50 |.30-.4 —. : 
Mo Wis cccaiae, Sete. ane, ee .444| 54 : on 5 ae i its KO) 521A a ee a .25-.85 | 50 |.25-.40 
INGOs Ze ssaicechs Me che eettto more ate VY be 0-.75 ay (3) 
INO. ABs. 05:0: Behecte .535| 50 .45 | 50 .538 | 45 INORG sic Sart cs ae a ee 
NOVO 2 rth ated ee .45 | 50 .30 | 50 .00 | 50 INRA. « uactictecosacn: she ors ‘ a 
INGLIS hick .,« .833| 54 ; 
RSC O t0.crih ste ote are .40 | 50 .40 
Mounters— 
100 a ee AA ads Qe 53 52 22 .55 | 48 
INO: S2incs. och wits ke ee 335] 54 .835] 48 .335| 48 
NO’ Moire cee Homies © oc be ccalitenes .40-.70 | 55 |.40-.70 | 55 SHIPBUILDING 
ioe y See ee) | Nar Sl ae a aE on Blacksmiths 
Rm Baw .60 | 50 4 .65 ack — 
No eed 2h | ee Ee ae '325| 44 ispApettnh Mob lbs... 5-03. .60 | 50 87 
DIOLS Las caich ate ec elas oo apoter e|net ce .875| 40 AO GBGTE INGOs Raincoat af ts'e' Sele e's ots baa ba 7 
INIOLISOs. «scab cote as oe .62 | 50 .53 | 45 .535| 46 BNIOU BBkis cavedohete oldne : ‘Be 
INT OSTES'S, .x0i0:5:0h. abe ate Oe .33-.60 | 50 |.85-.545| 45 |.3895-.63) 50 INO Ga aeeeracios acto | eens cal ees ee 
ING Ose Lee Felons dated pdaes .36 | 50 DL lOSOIERINOD ED.250. 2... 05 ots ore Peal ad 7B 
INGER... ... ee ae Oe .38-.60 | 50 .345] 44 .300}| 50 DNIOR RO osc oe te ole ee oo + “3s 
INOLTI2S oc sactere te Oe .45 | 55 .40 | 40 “40 |G5O ANBtEN OL Mts. «6 5 sate dee eo is RE 
Tye: (Spee OI ee Peers cia ecu .56 | 40 .633} 50 INGOSMEG icicle bola tooo ote : ee 
Non dd cnunch ee 4 ie '525| 50 '36 | 50 "45 | 55 No. Q.cesesseeeees ecrteedfere| 8 
Mott®,,,.....80 4.0 50154| 1441 44] 44] 44] No. 10........-0.00-fereee ie we 
INI GHELG. «.<.ceche ete chee '375| 50 |.80-.40 | 50 |.35-.40 | 50 || No. 11.........+-++: : de 
Nolt?..... 1 20a "45 | 59 "425| 48 HG GAS VON El «2. 2. eels ewe clad fon oe 10-. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING —Continued 


Re Se eet or <a RIE GIO GP es See ok nt te TT A RT AAR ait 
SS ae en tee |  e eeeee ae —a  ee | ee 





per 


1940 
Hrs| Wages | Hrs 
per| per 
wk.} hour | wk. 

$ 
32 |.30-.40 
32 wt) 
55 .50 
Ag |.40-.52 
32 .70 
45 .42 
50 a0 
44 .40 
44 .50 
24 .60 
50 45 
44 .555 
44 .40 
50 .30 
48 3830 
48 025 
55 .50 
45 |.37-.475 
55 |.25-.40 
50 .30 
44 29 
40 47 
50 36 
45 30 
44 425 
50 28 
54 425 
48 43 
60 47 
504 85 
48 56 
72 .50 
4§ 56 
48 | .25-.33 
48 28 
40 .40 
40 3) 
32 £3895 
44 135 
45 405 
24 |.385-.45 
44 


55 
45 |.30-.40 


55 | .25-.40 
50 .36 
44 31 
45 . 28 
45 .40 
44 .67 
40 58 
48 58 
54 55 
40 65 
44 85 
44 .90 
44 .85 
44 75 
44 15 
48 675 
48 |.60-.80 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 

















1929 1939 1940 
Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs| Wages 
Occupation per jper| per |per|} per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk| hour 
$ $ $ 
SHIPBUILDING—Cont. 
Boilermakers— 
INOMRLSS S259 Fe 40-.65 | 54 |.57-.65 | 44 70 
AN ot. ae bart tages .65 | 50 .67 | 44 .67 
DOM .2 dace tl gel ot aioe .40-.50 | 54 |.40-.60 
Motes. Pek Jean .60 | 47 .625) 47 .65 
Notte. . oii h gee ee a > eee 70 | 493 .70 
Nona. iow.boneeh oe .60 | 55 .60 | 40 .60 
INOMAL Occ Ae ae .875| 44 .90 | 44 -90 
Noun... heed ee 84 | 44 .865} 44 .90 
Nota Ay. ohaee ies .875} 44 .90 | 44 -90 
NoOmtO. Sdocsd ce ae 55 | 582 .675} 48 .62 
Nott 40 leas tone Orv ess. A eee .58 
cas ieee 67 | 44 
Ont gcd .60 ‘ .67 
Nowe ©2.. base eo 45 oe 51 | 44 61 
NOM. . sen: tea hae .60 | 47 .60 | 47 .66 
Horas. 6: kage © wars i .45-.50 | 54 | .40-55 
Womes. .. bebe was .60 | 55 .625} 40 65 
WGeGh. ne. oe ke 791 a4 .83 | 44 1.00 
Not io. ae ee .75 | 44 81 | 44 81 
Nor sa. 2.4.0m eee, Lag is .83 | 44 .83 
Caulkers— 
INorgle So...tonete mateo, Aa * ai 65 | 44 .70 
Nope. :...) ab dew .60 | 50 67 | 44 .67 
Notaries eases ie) 50 | 40 .58 
Wott: tn. ess ser: .65 | 47 .65 | 47 66 
NOMS, fo sed lek bo BY “45 | 04 45 
Noi. 3b. Bie ddr, ae 65 | 493 65 
Noma. 8. tan ee 54 | 55 .52 | 95 “54 
Noms. . oe tes 47 | 50 45 | 54 58 
pan ae ea, ee Bg Be o 5 | 44 75 
No? 0. dane. 906] 44 .90 | 44 .90 
Noh tie. este te mage ty ae aah Dae -75 | 48 75 
Noi. ..4 00 degdbenae A a oe .86 | 44 86 
Heaters— 
Nomi. So sche chide .48 | 44 52 
Noss Je, tee .44 | 50 .495| 44 .495 
Nol Sieen. bok be 35 | 50 .405| 50 45 
Nolte oe Wig 85 | 55 42 | 95 .42 
NolGre oss an tee .275| 50 .275| 54 .40 
Norges. ohusk!.ee 663] 44 .68 | 44 .68 
Bote: shee te 64 | 44 .68 | 44 .68 
Nopee.. cc aluspaeesle 1 eee 45 | 48 45 
Holders-on— 
Nogdt..t ties ec ee 54 | 44 .58 
Biol Se... back oon .47 | 50 52 | 44 52 
Bol3 +e. boca be 45 | 54 40 | 40 45 
Nova os...2 3.2.08 43 | 55 .38 | 55 .42 
Nol 5a.J8s. bag 35 | 50 35 | 54 45 
Norge. dente. 74 | 44 76 | 44 .76 
Nolte ot. aad .72,| 44 76 | 44 76 
HORS, sin enbe.. Pe eT es ae ae 76 
Noloe.....) je aa...¢.b ee 45 | 48 45 
Machinists— 
Nola. 2. < hee. be .65 | 50 73 | 44 .73 
he J ae a as Od 65 | 54 .65 | 44 .70 
Nob shan. kote 2 50 | 40 58 
Nokeie ce oh isc the 55 | 54 .525| 54 .60 
No. 5.. .45 | 54 |.45-.55 | 48 |.45-.58 
INGinO tthe Relcae ae .40-.50 | 54 |.40-.55 
Wom. 2. heath 65 | 47 .625| 47 65 
Diol wh... Lee Se 50 | 50 50 | 50 |.55-.70 
Nok. >. eh tig 55 | 50 475] 54 58 
Nol t0....:: 444.0827 4 £8 .65 | 493 .70 
North )- "Sag Fe .70 | 55 62 | 40 |.62-.70 
Nolte, -. hae.) 2 75 | 44 78 | 44 83 
MosdSk. . o/h ache .675| 44 75 | 44 -90 
Nola. 4 aet ® 77 | 44 |.75-.80 | 44 |.75-.90 
Nobipt..c:.) ae. 80 | 44 .75 | 44 75 
Notch © Fkaecbaee cl bores 75 | 44 75 
Noth... ..6s.08 75 | 44 eOsles ei aes. Ad. lar. 
Nobkt@i.a. | ax. .57 | 584 .70 | 48 76 
NoPige: 5 te bn ioe 2 ee .75 | 48 85 








1929 1939 1940 
Industry 
Hrs and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs 
per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
w hour |wk.| bour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ 
Painters— 
INO} Leos See .30-.65 | 54 .04 | 44 .35 | 44 
INO). 2,-3.0. toe Saba] ook. oe eee 37-.40 | 54 |.37-.40 | 54 
44 IN OF Be. oss och eee Se .60 | 55 .55 | 44 .60 | 494 
44 IN OF" 45., avers ogee Goa .81 | 44 £7 OU eee alee: ..& caleeee 
54 INOS On. 2¢.. os ae aoa .813] 44 .75 | 44 .75 | 44 
AG \\n INO Gy. tc es cb cee eee 75 | 44 .65 | 44 .65 | 44 
493 
493) Patternmakers— 
44 INOS ose aes eee et eee .73 | 44 .73 | 44 
44 INO} 2a. o.c.s< «aioe: pues .65 | 54 .65 | 44 .70 | 44 
44 IN OF See es cok get tei .85 | 47 .80 | 47 .85 | 47 
ASHE IN Os San soma oe aces 21s Seals, debe ate Ae ee .45-.50 | 54 |.45-.55 | 54 
54 | PAINOF Om. 200008 tepice ee 75 | 55 .70 | 40 .70 | 493 
INOf OS 252 oe ae ae se .90 | 44 .805) 44 .90 | 44 
IN OF Fat occa ae 1.06 | 44 .855| 44 .90 | 44 
44 INOWSs6 o2.'..2 tee ae ae .55 | 50 .50 | 54 .58 | 54 
rE INORG ate. 2 See Seal ode. tee Shee. .90 | 44 .90 | 44 
7 
54 ||Riggers— 
AOAIE IN Of, Pais. 5s ob tate ste oo .55 | 50 .615| 44 .615) 44 
AQ Wit SINOMZ A cc. . oe stoke damull ocd. terol eee 45 | 44 .48 | 44 
AA Me IN Ofn8%% sac 2 st Sek ae .45 | 47 .45 | 47 -50 | 47 
44% Nos 4a ane teks Gases .50 | 55 .40 | 55 .45 | 494 
INOW ONG ee ee oe .655} 44 .655| 44 .655} 44 
INOS Geri 2 Mess .655] 44 .65 | 44 .65 | 44 
44 INOS JAS « go's cae RA cltacds on eee ee .50 | 48 .60 | 58 
44 INOF Sh...0s 55 Oe aaaeal cine oe atl aa .655) 44 .655] 44 
IN Ob QA. cnso:0 ok see nies .325} 50 .85 | 54 .35 | 54 
il 
54 |Riveters— 
AQMIE INGE Le sceach coe tere ol aoa aoa tek .65 | 44 .70 | 44 
AQUIT IN Ota 2) cass af: 61s, foe's .60 | 50 .67 | 44 .67 | 44 
54 INO: Jol oan. . skidiie ce ae .55 | 54 .525| 54 .60 | 48 
44 Nowe oe BE a. oe eee .50 | 48 .58 | 48 
Ad i@ NOL 20> on. tee ee .60-.80 | 47 .60 | 47 .66 | 47 
5S IB INOL eG: o...oc ae eae MOOR IOO ae Aes heres .64 | 50 
4A Ie INOF gi. os.) hate dee .54 | 55 .52 | 55 .54 | 494 
INO: 88.03. «bakes tae .84 | 44 .90 | 44 .90 | 44 
INO: £9).c0h 5 cite of 4¥A .47 | 50 .45 | 54 .58 | 54 
44 INOw10. skater Sees .875| 44 .90 | 44 .90 | 44 
44 INO Eee bokie fs el ovaoids wal aad .65 | 48 .65 | 58 
5O NE Now Be. oc ccke «0 deve sticks ch are eae .90 | 44 .90 | 44 
a INOS... eet te ee .875| 44 .90 | 44 .90 | 44 
44 ||\Shipwrights and 
44 car penters— 
58 P INOS ME. a. k eer .60 | 50 .67 | 44 |.67-.73 | 44 
NOE: LA 8 eee .55 | 54 .60 | 44 .65 | 44 
IN ORNS de = bch te tat nce, oh alee -45-.50 | 54 |.45-.50 | 54 
a4 | INObG4..cc..t oe ob ae .55 | 54 .525| 54 .60 | 48 
44 IN OED. con eee ae 465) |e .50 | 40 .58 | 60 
60: 5 NomeG:.. 0b be 4 ae .50 | 54 45 | 48 .58 | 48 
407 E IN Osaka. sin. tae .65 | 47 .65 | 47 .66 | 47 
54 IN. OFMRS. eek aN ae .40-.50 | 50 .45 | 54 .58 | 54 
44 Nomad. cht 4.08 a ae 15. | 55 .60 | 44 .65 | 494 
44 WT INOBINO. 00) Le ee .575] 55 250 | 55 .50 | 494 
44 INOWIOE cet bb k oe .65 | 50 .50 | 50 .64 | 50 
48 INO BZ. er. te oe .81 | 44 .83 | 44 .83 | 44 
INoF 13). sb aivee we .82 | 44 a) 44 | oo elo. 
Non Las. .875) 44 .83 | 44 .83 | 44 
44 INORLD ors bac sibel dee a ee .83 | 44 .83 | 44 
44 No. 16.. .84 | 44 .79 | 44 .79 | 44 
60! ft INORRE ..50.k Ie Peele coe ob eal ee .75 | 48 .75 | 58 
AS NS INOUAS. alte. 5 eb Ml eee ob... [ee .75 | 44 tS 44 
a ie Nol 10... Lab ee .475} 582 .65 | 48 .62 | 48 
47 || Shipfitiers— 
OO} | DINO EGIL cise. At EAM crs oie ote, eRe .67 | 44 .70 | 44 
OA INO Ran. «sock eee .65 | 50 .73 | 44 .67 | 44 
AOE Nolet See. ee ee .65 | 47 .60 | 47 .66 | 47 
AOS PINOaRAe cA. 1 AME ct Mis we <becscss| Ae .55 | 48 |.59-.70 | 48 
44 INOS... 54-.60 | 55 fOD OD .60 | 49% 
AA’ We NOEG...22. tee aN. ook eee .65 | 493 .70 | 494 
44 INOUEETE, 28... Ate be SA (DI DOL ace ote, .58 | 54 
441 o NO rngS:, 4a. o£ Ae. SEM soc ce Ales 10 R44: leek. ae. eee 
AA’ | Be NOLO) 5352.04. di de all. obs Sala 75-.90 | 44 .90 | 44 
No: 10. 48h. 2 48.1 & .84 | 44 .90 | 44 .90 | 44 
48°18 Noi... 4. ae .60 | 54 .575| 54 .60 | 48 
085 |B INORL 2.0... ten artery oneae omens ee .65-1.00} 48 |.65-1.00} 58 
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192 1939 1940 1929 193 
Industry —_——_——_ ae Industry es ee : ees ee 
and | Wages | Hrs} Wages ]Hrs| Wages |H s and — Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per}| per |per| per _ | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk 
$ $ $ $ 
Assemblers, female— : . 
SHIPBUILDING—Conc. INKS. 9 las Bees Hee 21 | 48 |.24-.38 | 45 |.22-.30 | 45 
Oop aR, CS a 20-.25 | 50 rp eb ete ec | 
Welders— “VIR RS Bape Saray Areas Roars, CARE, | Bean 20-.24 | 48 |.20-.26 | 48 
INOeer sah tune: 65 | 454 .65 | 44 NUON Aaa MINOR A eee cok clas ce lvsattacsetlinen. 28 | 48 28 | 48 
INOMme! Ste ces tee 60 | 50 .67 | 44 .67 | 44 ENOMECOR Pe brans tes Seek eeerceeale coe 27-.40 | 44 |.27-.42 | 44 
INOMO Sees kro laine elle .55 | 40 POSSI MOON MEINO a) Ongrcocck cb cas - [aechied: oleae 34-44 | 44 | 27-.44 | 44 
INOS See Sse oe tee COR 04. | 60= 65" 12541 C0=.. 10" ea SaligeIN Ova (cers esis © asthe > [lot vtarcuure oflcore 23-.45 | 40 |.23-.42 | 44- 
NOs Ds snrbatoatogies 70 | 47 .65 | 47 |.61-.71 | 47 60 
IN OMG cg kak Seon ee | Serae eee NEES .50 | 48 ROG ESCM MN OFe Secs cick esheets: Zou oo 2245 25 | 50 
JSR By fee noe (ee a ien (imi, ee | eae AO 20012541) AO sO MOAR ON Ost Oe oe 's toy oie ote «lmao aystestl ere 30-.34 | 32-|.30-.39 | 33- 
INOS 3. eit aes: 45 | 50 |.438-.60 | 50 |.45-.72 | 50 37 45 
INOS Osnet isnt ce ROMMOO® 1's, stron atte: DD SECOBIMAGA ENO GIOs. fees cees nel ecck se ceihs ote .21 | 48 245) 50 
INO et O Naat seas tea = 80 | 44 |.90-.97 | 44 |.90-1.00) 44 | No. I1.............. 33-.53 | 44 |.35-.41 | 40 |.35-.45 | 44 
NOME ee Sh ester 90 | 44 90 | 44 POO MAS m tae Osu .2),/oh- Stein sk wxizens|'s s « blapeesttorste + .82 | 424) 29-.32 | 424 
INO se Dis cast etek thlovecet® 84 | 44 .90 | 44 .90 | 44 INC. 16 Sos eg So, ea 26-.40 | 50 .30 | 40 |.25-.30 | 62 
Noel s cs skater. boas (laaeeeee se 8 .50 | 54 POSE OTe meN Ogle haw nes cine lowes © oc afce ie: .85 | 40 |.35-.40 | 464 
INO SRE ae GU nde tomes aera NR es .70 | 48 AL Oreo SNM OGL D sec asso 5.0. crete: 27*| 494 295} 40 |.26-.295| 48 
ISO MALO Meueee Tote? lore een ee 80 | 44 POOL MASHIMEINO tL: sc) cs. ch srstew Loot vec alls ois 28-.40 | 464|.25-.40 | 48 
NUR Z 2 co spocsoe chic Lares optics fonies 23 | 44 30 | 44 
Labourers— 
Olt: eran. a cas .35 | 50 .42 | 44 .42 | 44 Buffers and poliskers— 
INO RE  ahrtayes tote .33 | 50 .87 | 44 BO CEA ATEN Ole Lect ot sre ccs sates» 40-.55 |....|.55-.70 | 45 60 | 45 
INO sotto cdots les eft 30 | 54 .34 | 44 LOOT MA IMENOW. 2. cose sect ce 65 | 52 .45)| 422 50 | 48 
INOMEA secnt caesar a 407/225: .385 | 40 POOL OOMIMENG MeO os. sc cae ss ee: 38-.50 | 48 |.638-.79 | 44 |.67-.81 | 44 
UNIO ee Oss). tere tout .85-.40 .35 | 54 FOO ee OUNMMENOmINA ss. aiele ¢ areas Sono0 25 | 50 25) 1050 
INO Some Giscte eee fare ree pane ere litera .385 | 54 POD DS UNO M Oe has eer 5 = 29 | 50 84 | 45 40 | 50 
ING den (ic oe sa cteas eee .35 | 54 .380 | 48 AOU ro OMMEINIO ca Ones.) e fates fic- <ie\fscer ow. od eters 35.-50 | 44 |.40-.55 | 44 
Che gto BARNS Rea aaa S .30 | 50 |.30-.35 | 50 VAQTIBOOM MENON os <.cdcn0 6 oogies beset: esis oor 40 | 55 45 | 55 
ING Ointnitas eet oe .25 | 50 .25 | 54 .85 | 54 
Nia saline. athe raiays Me" ere 35 | 55 .85 | 55 .85 | 494 Machinists— 
Tyo pal 8 Oe eee 50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 1 No. 60-.80 | 48 |.60-.75 | 45 |.60-.70 | 45 
INiO vail 2 sen. nae. Ses Has ee (Oe BONA a? ee Rests eee UNO MOM: os kas uae 52 .45 | 424 50 | 48 
INGER Sct Se aoe 50 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 No. 3 40-.65 | 48 |.55-.87 | 44 |.55-.98 | 44 
INO S14 ister t: ae 50 | 44 .60 | 44 .50 | 44/1 No. 4 33-.69 | 50 |.48-.60 | 40 |.50-.64 | 44- 
TG) es oe eel eee pears .60 | 44 .60 | 44 66 
INO: 3: 3e3 Pee Eee eee eee 55 | 44 |.60-.70 | 50 
Helpers— INGREOSctccder eho see 65 | 50 GG) [4A A eto ees 
NOt ltteers t .40 | 50 45 | 44 ADT TAG aI RONOSERM Ecos. do.sra8 s\n ee 70—.80 | 44 75 | 45 80 | 54 
INGE Ore hi Res ae 40 | 54 |.40-.45 | 44 BAS ACA NOME Soe jade stages +s 3:6 [igtel 2s eee nee 45-.75 | 49 |.45-.80 | 49 
None .. 35 | 54 185" 148° 133p—. 40) IAS INO pee), oa. ces «cic |istur eels 63 | 40 70 | 44 
ING sue Se tens be hae Saye Zc eae la gee -DO=_ AD | O45 | COSEL DLO Ae MNO MEO In. J. dae e e's wcll tas sc | ce « 50-.60 | 49 |.60-.70 | 60 
INO; ROSt en bees ce .40-.45 | 47 |.39-.45 | 47 BAAS Aa MEN OME os... 5 ciate mes © f's\ 2s. cre ls 70 | 44 75 | 44 
INO it 02> 27.28 age te ay .85-.45 | 55 |.35-.45 ee 40-.45 | 494] No. 12........--6+-|........ 65 | 46% 70 | 50 
INO a Sere See hee 30 | 50 .30 | 54 .40 | 54 ||Toolmakers— 
INOS eS is. Seb hae oe ee .50-.70 | 44 |.50-.65 | 44 |.50-.68 | 44) No. 1.............. 65-.80 | 48 |.70-.80 | 45 |.65-.80 | 45 
INO eos pe ae es .50-.56 | 44 |.50-.67 | 44 |.60-.67 | 44 | No. 2.............. 70 | 52 .55 | 422 70 | 48 
INO gL O+A4 eee See Ae aoe .51-.63 | 44 |.50-.65 | 44 |.50-.68 | 44 | No. 3.............. 75 | 49 |.55-.60 | 47 |.58-.65 | 58 
INO Dit ey & Soe Asner lee eee |e oe TAQ S250) | 148" | 80=20 Os EO SMMMENO MEAS S20: 4.455 4-400. le cede wie eific ces .664| 48 716} 66 
ING Sole tee ee laee eles es .50 | 44 |.50-.67 | 44 ING. ae eee ee 50 .60 | 50 60 | 50 
INO BUSs tae sacs 1s tae 35-.45 | 50 Abt 500) 40= 2b Os BOOM INOR Oc... . cee. «0.0 33-.78 | 50 |.56-.82 | 40 |.60-.88 a 
ELECTRICAL ly, (a ees Bese ce en re 73 | 45 .79 | 45 
APPARATUS, ETC. pes 1 doen aepsertian Sam Oia Uw For ea 8 64 a og a 
CP Ah, (chy ctohe ale. seals Lekota: ote eifar-patesst = 3 « 
Assemblers, male— NOLO tee. he cot tase: 55-.80 | 48 |.60-.82 44 60-.85 | 44 
INO eles ss oe asa 13555650148) (45 =164. | 745) |240—=s00 sme OalieeNOomL Lc... Asp mac | "= « stoletage' |i mee 65 463 65 | 50 
INO anes ces oe SOS PS be 2 20= SOP | 4 be | 22, CON ROOMMMENO MLO... ..0. ab sat |cce devote «= 65-.80 | 47 |.75-.85 | 53 
DNs Seen Bert Mont Seale Avoids ia ener frente 29-36. | 423) (20— Sbn eae eNO lotta de Pete lortae foes eigen = aici 70 | 55 70 | 55 
INO seg4 os cee fs Bas 55 | 50 .85 | 44 |.80-.45 | 70 
INor | (Op Bane aoe Se Be eee cele ane .53 mea 7 eee ee eerigs operators, 
ING BELO SSA ae ae Mice caee cele ces .40-.67 40-.6 os male— 
INO sad Seas boas .25-.40*| 494].30-.50 | 44-].35-.60 | 48-]) No. 1..............]. 30-.70 | 48 |.87-.74 | 45 |.85-.64 | 45 
48 BSMIMENOS Gliese este ne 23-.26 | 48 |.28-.40 | 45 |.22-.40 | 45 
INOg gS hina Sap aaa <302:507 1740" | 20=-30l “490! oceania INGE Se San ee ees oe 42 | 49 .46 | 52 46 | 62 
INO. SOs SS Sa nan tee |e aecteee aioe 2 .40-.55 | 524|.40-.55 | 42-7 No. 4..............feee cece eters 224) 48 27 (250 
heehae Mee oy ne 8 5p), ORE A SEE 7, Ol tno GORE! Done oa = a te a on 
- - — PAPO MIRO: « «cfc dite t+ Hae |e «ela borne -.6 = 
eee TEs Ta Sa ell Ela & 66 ee a ee 40-.65 | 40 |.40-.60 | 44- 
INO hl ae tytn ay dangers Poss a es 50-.71 | 44 |.58-.75 
INO iD en ss eee eae seal see Ase fees 24-98 | 48°) .27=.37 | SBN INOS Tes. «. sete « «ties [olsle seston | tre 33-.35 | 40 |.35-.37 - 
Noalid.aaecds ace ts ese ts call: Se 32-.57 | 44 |.35-.65 | 50 31-.37 | 59 
INO wl: cut loicbeles]> ate .85-.60 | 50 .535| 44 OOD BAO IMINOGEOs. o. cla cite tod de [oie topton feist 85 | 45 s - BT ated 
INOSILO... hath 42 aa “99-47 | 50.) .25-.40 | 49 1, 25—.40 e495) No. 10..........----|-2esece-fece: 25-.45 | 44 a oale ey 
INO p16 S555 2) See te das 42 | 49 .46 | 53 .46 | 60 INO MIE so cio: ftdeas Ba. 40 | 50 |.45-.63 | 44 rete - 
INO ET. dane te tole <b" eeets \cfate.> sports| ae 52-.54 | 32-].57-.67 | 30- No. 12.............. 45 | 50 |.30-.45 | 40 |.35-. 
39 AQMINBINO ALS a « . ts cede sarid: .35-.45*| 494] .40-.45 B .40-.50 | 52 
INOS occcee dele Tota liste cates <siaitisl cos .385 | 44 .85 | 44 
TNR Aas Ge Sb be. 0 8 crop cpae) once .45 | 48 R40 DOWN MNOS LA... c. geen vee [reed etelen| mem - 45 | 494 = rife 
ING 420s. sch eee dealin» te» ethers ee .275| 55 ESOT IGOOM ENO AIO Bs. acd. 2-2h-|--<secee tees 56 | 4 
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1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Industry el Industry —— | —_—_—_—_—_ 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per {per Occupation per |per| per j|per| per 
hour |wk.}| hour |wk.| hour | wk. hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ $ $ 
ELtectric BATTERIES 
ELEecTRIcAL 
APPARATUS, ETC. Machinists— 
—Cone. Nog 1a. ge et 
IN Ose 2:i.) Ene oes loo Seep alee « 

Sheet metal workers— INO Sees 

IN Oapy perce war ctapere 45 | 48 $62) 1 450) 57%: 6ON45 NOs 4 hikes ene a lems gabe Pane « 

INOS ae eee .50-.60 | 52 |.40-.55 | 424].40-.55 | 48 

INGOs oo. eee ees .40=555 (M48 | .61=.85 | 44 | .60=.85. 1.44) Nos B... begaet ord cle os bees cls oe. 

Io aon Bey Bisse wee cdl Pent sete (Ib wae .875| 44 .50 | 50 

NOG O Moen ee ee .85-.60 | 40 }.80-.45 | 49 ]........4.... Casters— 

INOsa 6:5. tees |. . eee ae .40-.55 | 524).45-.60 | 57 Ore een bcs Stes. 30 | 50 |.40-.50 | 40 |.50-.53 
INO 2b bes Sone: las Pike | ees 40 | 48 |.42-.45 

Coil winders, male— NOs 8S or Bias Pie bes CAG biol whee 47 | 46 12 
IN OMe. ars eee eee .36 | 44 283° | BO .82 | 61 IN Ong 4c Sete sai Lo oe ee A ees 50 | 44 .60 
INOS TES crxt haters Sete scone el eee 700=.84 1°44" 1 560=.96. 1.440), Nose Oy ..4.ane tines |e t tees leo « 75 | 40 .80 
INOS S fees hone Peete | nce Meee ED = ADA S | 2d AD WEA | oNOse 0. .o heloee ene ols ha See alte eee 40 | 46% .40 
NOs A ce tece. ee VA0=. OF eeb0! |247—.88 10407 |201—. 5D 44-1. NOca U...cnck as tae ole tees ofits. 44— 66 | 35 |.40-.68 

GOH INGOs 1S. o8s Rsk es Sees Seely eee 50 | 45 .50 
No. 5f .84-,50 | 50 |.23-.45 | 40 688 | 44- 
60 ||Burners— 
ING 5.6: iio Pees 24 eae laa meee 2D TAD IPAS |e 20-50 OO Ul - INOge ves desea. .35 | 50 45 | 40 .58 
UNON eS Vive Mee ames “40=6541- 00 |-40=-50 1 44°] 44.66 | 45-5 (Noy 2.. oo. nes ce eelems dee seems. 45 | 42 60 
53 IN Oe Os < vee ares emer lis eee ak 70 | 44 ia 
DUO Olt: cacans tenn 30 | 50 27 | 44 ES QOL 44 MIE UNOn a4 cls oo fetes Metae |e rite Gat eis 75 | 412 .79 
IN OMP OT... tees aie otek ue .82 | 42% OD. | oe | NOR OS: veteran bevels oer Se sie. 40 | 463 45 
NOS LO: 05 cM ee eee lia e ote 35= 700 su42=1-40— 65 | pI SeNOns Os. ace. sree Metaer: |iclo Sea eee. 41-.61 | 35 |.41-.61 
55 GOW) ENO sun Chatero aa rene atime | iver ts aeyslt is nies « 45 | 45 .50 
INOn Ui ps oR eecmene tls scare a eee .38 | 464 38 | 48 
INOS 12 ek FO els eel eer .51 | 40 |.58-.58 | 44 | Pasters— 

Platers— INO ne los. Sae ee 380 | 50 41 | 44 44 
INO tar lee ane meets T40— Go teees. | oUt OG ms an|40=. 06 | AON ANOS Dass. dodas fegitelec aden cialis ste: 385| 44 45 
INO mee acer ee E2D al WOO! GeD=sOU MEAD cOStOD \nOO Nl SUN Gaon .tctts aerials! eikre-as Give mer. 45-.50 | 40 |.53~-.59 
INOtaoush aa .40 | 50 475] 44 .42 | 44 IO M NA ca ccche atoms ope 0° <a ans 55 | 44 .55 
dy i ahaa Aerts Hi ol Mya Lae ood .475] 422 TOO "48 HOSNG REO sr ccdote pete mat he ome se ape 40 | 463 45 
INO nD canton: FAD HOO |. seme seal ees 42 170: iw Oats Oi. ck bots oeb, Mea tinea annie ee 41-.66 | 35 |.41-.68 
IAC aha tape Sb sia Pesta MMBea o)- ced ge ve 35-.50 | 44 |.40-.55 | 44 IN ORT inrs cA a ee ee Nees 64 | 35 .64 

INO apg S's detains po ee | avo Sa ec 65 | 48 .66 

Inspectors, male— 

(0 bell sated Bh des Bee abs 22-.35 | 48 |.28-.41 | 45 |.25-.41 | 45 || Assemblers, male— 
INQ seescin ston Gee .40-.70 | 48 |.40-.70 | 45 |.35-.70 | 45 Osgpl Ge beraech eee .30 | 50 .85 | 44 84 
INOS RO se. eae eee nce teen are POUSE nae O0=ci 1 ead ll Pe NOweet an pene eee .21 | 50 |.23-.30 | 44 |.24-.32 
ING rd Bee een | nc a eae Rane -464| 36 .496| 41 
NOP OT err ees eee .30 | 40 IS 26ISS PeNOw nO. aa deicdemceee ieee beet. 37 | 44 43 
INO? 6 A... Bunce detec 6 ae ee .98 | 40 98 HPA INGE. Ain. bce ndetekegell < <i ces 43 | 40 45 
IN Ott haar deuar ees .40 | 44 .40 | 45 SAO eae 2 INO we O: tel tence ck aes acme mies Tear: 65-.72 | 40-|.61-.74 
dist Oye tania eats cee oe .40 | 493 45547 475] 48 46 
ING B20): oc eee sree eel cas ae eee eaters [AG OS ma Oniioo—sO7° | 44-4) “AN O kr Ormeeel sc ste ane st orces cle apete [istoben: 35 | 44 30 
66 MINORS 7. ixatnee chet eae ee oar: 65 | 40 .68 
INDO 10). ssl eee tee A oes eee |e .50 | 44 080|, 44 t PEN OMG tett ceateer | cree eine 45-.73 | 44 |.45-.75 
IN Omi 0 lena teense ieee lice apa 35-.60 | 433|.35-.60 

Packers and shippers— INOSLO Se. trndcitie ns Seen aint 43-.57 | 44 |.48-.60 
IN Os eke cc ee ener .85-.45 | 49 |.40-.50 | 45 |.35-.52 | 45 
INOS ae eo nc tere AQ=45ae48 eSo= DON ea oat 20="50"1. 45 I UNOn LTT... dete csantects le eee eas. .85-.37 | 48 }.389-.41 
INOS nos hie ee 35 | 50 .45 | 59 .48 | 68 
JN o alban aA Meet Rs ok att Bop ALGO aa w4l— HOe1L aS CN On 12 f... acdeicscatente Mite ee a caiae 26-.28 | 493) .26-.28 
IN OWED are deere ae AGE ROOM neo = OD MIP Onn 2o="40 250. I) WINOgTS. . 3.-bce eres eaten 36-.49 | 35 |.32-.49 
INONTOL be per ee .44 | 50 .45 | 45 SABOIL5O INO’ so cme es) cater eaee 45-.55 | 40 60 
OSU, coe ee eR eee eee .00 | 44 500 1D0 
IN OOS a eee eee .50-.60 | 44 |.45-.55 | 45 |.48-.55 | 44-\Chargeroom men— 

BO aI EIN OSE eek ie, seamen’ |. Gee orem pm 45 | 56 47 
INTO O sa :ciebr acetone .40 | 50 40 | 44 AOL 20 9 eN Onene adap cee meyer | aoe nee 40 | 44 45 
IN O71 0 ae oe aes, | See cee 45 | 47% PAD gl FEN Oshaes « eke ot iare deans loners ot ncaa haeioke 47 | 56 47 
UN OMe a, See tel Deere, eam 45-47 1040) [246-549 [44 SNor 40 ee hore ee aie. 62 | 46 60 

G6 [IMEIN O85. Osis apace: hes chokes clean 36 | 35 .38 
ON O12. 3. os ee ase eae 446i e400 44="583|" 44 Nog iO too ee Peo ee ae 45 | 35 45 

66 ||/nspectors— 
Loh oe React ak che Rais & dal IR aes (Ry ROOe mare OO- 08 | AGE) NO .Lol ac: cute ote ar lepeis cho canst ene .85-.45 | 40-].40-.52 
IN ODD er eRe a iat cee onatns .43 | 48 .45 | 50 48 

Labourers— I eae SR Si BR A gh oe .65 | 40 .67 
Vion yak dics tees. AO sa84| ois Om 4 onon=—.4641.45 eNom (3° ee eet FF ae aa ak § .50-.71 | 434].50-.71 
INO. ose eel 38-.42 | 48 |.41-.50 | 44 |.41-.50 | 44 ||Shippers— 

No. 3 :25=-40750: |,.20=.3081b08520—.30 4.50: |! SNowe 1 f= Le. .80-.35 | 50 |.387-.48 | 44 |.387-.48 

IN OC AEA tier | eeS, Cae .30-.33 | 50 .41 | 40 Be Sl eC ed 0 oy PR eR bcs 2) NOP Ue ANE oc .40-.55 | 44 |.40-.60 

G6 -WeeN Oe centers ateecl| settee aeltaceees .39 | 48 45 

IN Go a ket pera aes Sarena aerees .47 | 40 SAO AL WENO Mra cag doom mati | socete aeitemee 45 | 48 45 

INORG re ce ee Goh eee .85 | 44 SSO DONO Oae ce toe Some react ee 60-.67 | 45-|.60-.67 
INOW ET Sere alee 40*| 493] .35-.40 | 48 40 | 48 52 

OAS R SERIA eh ce OPP Webetee OS cba BE .80=.45 | 44-|.30-.45 | 48-| No. 6.......0..260-|eeeuceeefeces 40 | 44 49 

55 GO FINO a5 102d ee teens 4 ee eee 60 | 45 .60 

Noes he cost en sae BOO tr an! -40~"55°0"60 fPING. °B.....<doee ieee lees deere 36 | 35 38 

* 1930. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 
























1929 1939 1929 1939 1940 
Industry —_—_——-- Industry SOs a See eee eS 
and | Wages |] Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation . per |per] per |per Occupation per |per} per |per] per | per 
hour |wk.| hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ 
Rapio Sets AND Repairmen— 
Parts INO p> l-esateseies sented Bi Bre Sens cos .40 | 45 .48 | 45 
ING Ver ives Sea tock coco mek centres .385] 41 .45 | 44 
MNO Oe ee ort el lone ek Ree .39 | 44 |.30-.45 | 44 
Toolmakers and NOME ave ee nl eta 4 .50 | 48 .865| 45 40 | 45 
machinists— INO RO ses scl cies oh dae Lo tvewk Meme ate .30-.50 | 44 |.30-.50 | 44 
INO RRO: noice te ek ck Sas Vode cs das te ah .538-.55 | 44 .55 | 44 
ING ame lcot acs cm |cemncbie oe 1his oa .70 | 44 IN Game cece Ch cele Sets le donb sek Ik Sah .42 | 50 .44 | 50 
ING sae ene onlaeh eres ele toe .55-.75 | 44 
INGsmOen emake leer eels ae. .65-.80 | 45 45 ||\Testers, male— 
ING tine sacs tice sen lecees cee leans .58-.67 | 45 IGS aL ions Ss Sen Ce ite | a .30-.45 | 44 |.30-.50 | 48 
INGsmO cnet uate ane 50 | 48 .52 | 45 INOS [ccc tek ob Gat [nn ah eee Uh kee .26 | 44 |.26-.30 | 48 
No. 6... 75 | 48 .79 | 45 ING s eae, wel een, nical | aie. .85 | 44 .43 | 44 
Lh) Grete iia ees] Ha Oe Sage | Me aes .55-.75 | 44 ISIGS SCRA Rs Sages (ce eee aa | .40-.60 | 45 |.387-.65 | 45 
WNiGaOrcor ct Lat Pe lense tos alb-ons .44 | 45 INO Mee Olt oe oe ilo thers care ccavcdl eon terete .28-.37 | 45 
WOrp Oren nacre ledeet es [bho « .40-.55 | 48 INO MO ci cck Sock hele acs mele ee .89~.45 | 44 |.35-.48 | 44 
ING Us eet eet ete etet celta .50 | 44 INS See oo ee ee | Seo .50 | 44 |.50-.60 | 44 
NIG ooUL th ahah ok [eee ee o's Th hes .62 | 44 INOS Lh. sb ik oe lets ob chic le ee .42-.52 | 44 |.45-.48 | 44 
INOS crs cabo § son laahek shih oor .34-.44 a 27-.49 | 50 
6 
Assemblers, male— 
INO mete trea hE leone tas oleae: .80 | 44 48 ||\Shippers and packers— 
IN oho Le A en Se Ie ee hae .80-.40 | 44 |.30-.40 | 48 
NICO eee Seite ie kta eae Ka ba .28-.40 | 45 |.32-.48 | 50 
NOH NOCH Boe a Be eee ee .45 | 44 45 | 44 
IN Geo Accs cdicees tees .40 | 48 .45 | 45 477) 45 
NOt pet eA bane fe hatte [eee .80 | 44 .B0 | 44 
Oe ed aye Lae POMEOMEe he cle. lots oh osc leas .380| 27 .85 | 45 
INIGEe UORON, Lib > ea loater elt ane 41-46 | 44 |.44-.46 | 44 
“ss REE Paseo HER lei eae 3 aie 1 an INOMEOUME CN. Sct. alogerin tis clt sae .36 | 50 .40 | 69 
UNO MMO CEC rs. tte t cha llc coe basis ate [DOR EGS .55 | 64 
ING ahOneeecl sass eel aemo ks «ailecs .56 | 49 625] 52 
Neate See tek oka nite eth SHeer Mretau 
PrRopvucts 
51 |\Machinists— 
Dp aa ET Re deen Mri be 9 .55 | 44 .55 a 
IN Ora 2 tebe: fe aide eee .55 | 55 .46 | 45 .54 | 58 
Nig Big eeae ee .70 | 55 |.53-.77 | 48 |.65-.80 | 55 
No. 4... .50 | 50 .50 | 50 .50 | 50 
INGUEROEE Ee co ctaG Slate otek ol paar .65-.75 | 44 |.70-.80 | 48 
INioyy “Ge eee ae .65 | 44 .50 | 44 525] 44 
IN alee ee ee .70 | 44 |.60-.70 | 40 |.65-.70 | 40 
TNFa Le ee .75 | 48 .70 | 374 .75 | 37% 
ESO nt. Faas bows Lecatstiee «Pane 6 .60 | 44 .60 | 52 
Tinsmiths— 
MN Owtglineie es sie jcke few .50 | 494).40-.50 | 44 |.40-.50 | 44 
INKGsS: “PRA aa en ee eee Bee [eae oe .50-.65 | 48 |.50-.65 ane 
NGM ORt St cca es .50 | 55 |.86-.48 | 45 |.38-.48 | 55 
INO ne ge ees Sn ee .55 | 55 .60 | 40 .625) 55 
INOS Dace Seon aae .375| 50 .88 | 50 .88 | 50 
IN «(is ope Meee Ges Stee ee) Maga .60-.70 | 44 |.60-.75 | 454 
TNIG@. {flee ee ene ae .60 | 48 .54 | 374 .54 | 37% 
Sheet metal improvers— 
IN foes |e i eal, Reh int tO! Shaded ce .35-.45 | 48 |.35-.50 i 
Meo 6 1S Be OR ae No. 2...ccccceeceec|seceecce}es-.|-50-.56 | 44 |.50-.60 | 454 
: INTORMOEMIES oe cic dere; .65 | 44 |.40-.70 | 40 |.40-.75 | 40 
Spstas oe sede Ae Pes ete. he Mist ete No 4 107 | 44 "50 | 40 "30 | 40 
Gere ee ON ee Oo Sa cea aah Aiea et Mate! .65 | 40 .65 | 40 
Alas apo Mes oS eee ee 825] 44 65 | 44 65°] 44 
INS Y REDE .71 | 44 .625| 44 .60 | 44 
ee ere ca ir. cele pag a ey "30 | 44 |.65-.70 | 44 "70 | 44 
aa Ses 4 a Clean ee ee SP bork s—— 
AIO ee ie kB i wl le ea ne ate Spe .60 | 48 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 
NiGeeeo Lk aoe docral aes cows fete = .50-.65 | 48 .65 E. 
Inspectors, female— 5 48 | 45 52 % 
INOvspleae ce honk eimdlsces chess eles = 25-.35 | 45 INTO) Be, SR Be 4515 aay Betas 
INO’ Rape: och fete ote os .42 | 48 .808) 45 BNGMMEA MET. hice state Sale: « abebcanl] ta ote : Us + agekoan 
INO} are ek OR heal oe sole Ball «fate 29-.38 | 44 OPI a> cl ecvae he deal a cree Riots 92 bar 
IN OR been tc heck eallost 6 ofe seeticds aXe .26 | 25 In(Oo% hoes 1.07 | 44 .925| 40 : 
Se coy aikegd esd iy er Be see! Bey Ge Pires «> ves cle agl> Soaren> [ons > .65 | 44 .65 | 52 
* hie RMS Rl ig GARRET GR “eel i oa. ie ae i107'|'44"| [925] 40] + -925] 40 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940. 
Industry ns Industry Sn 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and | Wages | Hrs] Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per Occupation per |per} per |per| per |per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Blackers and 
SHeet Metau colourers— 
Propucts—Conc. INOS Le cokes cere otioiecteee | eit: .44 | 50 .44 | 50 
IN Ooo ner eee 25-.33 | 60 .20 | 50 .40 | 30 
Sheet metal workers INOS. Ohcan eee: .27 | 60 .of | 50 .37 | 44 
—Conce. Nog 4 ee rebels eee eer .384 | 494 .38 | 494 
INO, DV Oe eee noe eee. .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
INOS eerie kee 1.12 | 44 .80 | 40 BON e450 We NOs 6. coven one ele some leer .35 | 44-].35-.40 | 44 
INO wLOs ooo eae bee 1.10 | 44 .90 | 40 .90 | 44 50 
INOSLIS eee eee 1.10 | 44 .90 | 44 POOOWEA ORIN Osmel «.foant cm ake eee Tee .37-.43 | 50 .44 | 50 
INOS12.aapenc eben 1.00 | 44 .75 | 44 FSO e44all eNO. aeGo.car toes on cee .385 | 50 |.30-.36 | 50 TOO | 400 
No. 13%; 1.12 | 44 TOO 40— |" 00" e405 SNOM9) eete ne kore leat eel Eten .40 | 492 .40 | 493 
44 GAS NOLO. ce ttt aa oe ae .555| 50 .43 | 50 .43 | 50 
IN Os gL Tae ees base 1.12 | 44 1.00 | 40 POO Wy, RINOesld. tee tea .833] 54 E32 moe .o7 | 54 
Sheet metal workers’ Buffers— 
helpers— ING spel. cant Camel tees spas mri eee .o2 | 54 .82 | 54 
INC re Latay ct nese shoe 30! 1100 Seep es EDO Ts 48> eeIN Osmo’. et dobar Mekal cree ee AS eoO .87 | 44 
IN OTRO re hate, 5 es ee | ee .35 | 44 PAO SSA [SIN Oomo woe comaom ee lo cee ae .40 | 52 40 | 52 
INO eo eon ec ee 85 | 44 PHOS) 408 | 205=2007 1040 lksINGa’ 4)... ke eee els a. oteee lees .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
IN Qua seed cron hee RAN eade AQ =e HH 4071 '40=755'] 740 I INO. B.....80 cs baecloss bee elhe es 130} 33 .40 | 30 
ING? SOP Recon ee .55 | 44 Foor as 240= 645 [44a ONG. (6. cds de ce ccbheeclsesates clipes .40 | 44 .40 | 48 
Note (Giinictnecass sees .50 | 44 .40 | 44 AO Eee IN Oral. aoe mone ors |«. 5 ee alee .50 | 334 .49 | 45 
NGL Ley a eeemn se Re .65 | 44 .50 | 44 .50 | 44 UC ite iibet ae Bp Sra ey tl PR Sa Salt ee Oe 38550 She AD 
INGO eal ce ee cae ee ee .27-.46 | 50 |.31-.48 | 54 
Machine operators— INOSION. peace eee oct eee .50 | 44 .55 | 44 
NOMS othe eee ear]... eel] Seen 40—.45° | 55 | :40-.45 | 54-1 No. 11.....-..2.5... .70 | 50 |.36-.50 | 50 |.38-.50 | 50 
61 EN Ocelia. «ctor .50 | 54 |.32-.42 | 54 |.32-.42 | 54 
IN On, Se one .45 | 50 |.385-.40 | 55 |.40-.45 | 55-1 No. 13.............. .555| 50 49 | 50 .49 | 50 
09 | INO ws) 2a 8 ones .389-.55 | 55 .275| 50 bod | a0o 
INO seov Ct tit anaes .40 | 55 |.35-.45 | 45-1.375-.50] 55 
48 Finishers— 
INO sed cite Se eee .40 | 50 .40 | 50 40 POO IE SIN Ove Ls oma fone Seine camer | eee li 30-.40 | 50 |.30-.40 | 50 
INGEN OT. a eee a cs eee AT=EG2 4am 50=.65 | 413 ENO. 2) ene geek ee .40 | 494] .26-.36 | 494] .30-.40 | 492 
INOS 62% AP=P ONES 42-55: | 52 IihaINOwe oO... cotce eek oteloree meet laes. .30 | 44 .80 | 44 
ING 7255 es Se Re |e AD—FOON Aa Ad—. 520) 44 LINO ge A. onde vaotomel coe ce melaee. Al | 44 .50 | 44 
AN OMe ON cated s oo eel + ie aes eee .26-.44 | 50 |.33-.46 | 50 
Shippers— IN OO. oo degae Seiah oecnee noe .385 | 44 .3896} 44 
ING Pel cneoe eee aha: | > ce ene | ae RS UIPAOE|tOO— 40:4, ODO Ve ccs adeae hosel sac memele ee. .88 | 44 .42 | 44 
INOnge.. ROOM DON eo (sean adel. o7—.470] Oo le UNO. 8: .. endo ocnot slo cemme colnet. .36-.52 | 54 |.37-.52 | 54 
NOUN ee ee .40 | 50 a45 0900 YAS HOO I Noel. ce eel eee ee ee .425| 47 .45 | 47 
No. 4.. .85 | 55 688 | 55 TBO) LOD New NOnl Ole cla tee 45 | 463 .43 | 463) .43-.45 | 464 
EN Og OF a ete oes aces een ers 5402750 [4S a8 551 S5Fie No slat od oo. bool. aauedee ike ee 45 | 44 .45 | 44 
INOUE OS Sakae gare .55 | 48 .50 | 44 63°44 iP NG, ot aa aaa ae .444| 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 © 
INOiglOy ane te eee lo ee .45-.50 | 50 |.36-.42 | 50 
Labourers— 
IN OFmELS 335d nome So en Scere eee .30-.40 | 55 |.30-.40 | 44-Fleshers— : 
OA. [IR SIN Ge epics ee 0 As opens [lence meaner eee .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
IN Gar see eee 825) 50 |.30-.38 | 53-|.380-.43 | 55-] No. 2.............. .417| 60 .40 | 30 .40 | 30 
64 61 INO eOte ae aoe ae .36 | 60 .o7 | 50 137 |00 
INO Ss. sae ee .35 | 55 440) 2455||,35—.370| Odie INOws4) 0 ona. aoa 42 | 494] .22-.32 | 492 .38 | 492 
IN Ot 4 cre area oe | 9 ape ke ren .88 | 44 wor | Sak te CN Oram crarcis aane Ge eal acento (rae oe .30 | 44 .385 | 44 
INGE 0s ott. oes eel. cede lito .40 | 44 427125 IR SNOem Os te cca. oae taller aaa ort .39 | 60 .44 | 48 
INOr iO! eee ae ee .40 | 48 .386 | 373 588 IES CaIE ONG mie ae cee ate .42 | 50 1421 50 gO ad) 
INOS 7 [ae ae aa .50 | 48 .45 | 44 -40, | 44 ||ANO ES". oon hee fre .50 | 54 152 | 54 .52 | 54 
PIN Ke Al atabamett Seon as, Fo, .36 | 50 .o8 | 50 .38 | 50 
IN OStLO. 5 2s Ra eel sso eee .384 | 45 "36 155 
LEATHER (TANNING) Vit Oat” am. tm a amt c, Seer ae .46 | 35 .43 | 28 
Beam-house men— Liquormen— 
INOS ee» reac a5 SLES Ao ale Ste wo2_| 54 a OSH NOk ler, ccs aera .333]. 345 | 55 45 | 59 
Onrgi2 aha ae eal. oct, Oe nal eee POUT OM EON TOU. 40 | OU NMeN Ob a 2 co.cc crcbana ete lie cronecctbercte |e ate .49 | 45 .547| 45 
IN Ono tree oraere |. oreee .54 | 45 B95 145) HRN Onmma., aaee eeu rete «ome ee [Be te .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
IN One 4 Oey re eaewal|'. koe si | Be ae .35 | 44 LOD ‘fa /4A> lI INO. a8, mee oeee Pe eteatts caeee het a] eee .83 | 44 .363] 44 
INOS ONS Rte cer mal") eter toe: esd AD, 30. | OO) IBN Op mauncces tat a abel come nel aaa .40-.55 | 72 .44 | 60 
NOM mOn roeeh eg teal (oc cee ra dee .80-.36 | 44 |.30-.40 | 44] No. 6.............. .388 | 50 |.30-.40 | 50 |.30-.40 | 50 
INGMEL. sco bceereae .87-.39 | 54 |.82-.41 | 42-|.338-.50 | 42-1 No. 7.............. .53 | 54 .52 | 54 £52 | 54 
54 BAT INOS caer be fee .48 | 463 .45 | 463 .50 | 46% 
DN Obus GO 8e.s ca Bae biara|es ss teva aes 33=,00) |Poaeleoo=.00 | 54 | aNo, ce). seek ee oe .30 | 50 133° 1150 .38 | 50 
INORG Se: ea Cc he oe tel eee 32-.40 | 44 |.35-.44 | 44] No. 10.............|....0..-.]---- .o2 | 50 noor nao 
NOR LOS aa ere cel. coe re| eee .05 | 55 |.41-.44 | 48 |Limers and soakers— 
INP chee see «dea ee 34-40) | PoOnlieos--40 1.50.1 i Nota... ene ae Poon DO .40 | 52 .40 | 52 
NOEL ee do he sesilteyere caida eee .36 | 50 SO) [ZOU Nie INOb 20 0 keene .833| 60 .40 | 233 .40 | 30 
INOS ack en shea .42 | 50 AD 50 | ee bere IN Obra 3:24... scakioe eee .27 | 60 |.25-.37 | 50 |.25-.37 | 50 
NOSE Fe. rete lane eee eee .85 | 54 £90). |5 OE! || MEINON a4, oc ook se eee a cit cteioe| ere .30 | 44 .85 | 44 
IN ORS sedan eb gals. octal ee .455| 47 ~495) 240) | BeINOF wOnccren kts hal cco cece .35 | 44 .3875| 44 
INOS LO. cc 2eheernyae .50 | 44 .88 | 54 3381'/c 04" | End OteeO.. oo. oe cme octal cco ce aa lee oe S54) Se .88 | 55 
BN Obelidete. s «totee Cee .50 | 464 .475| 463 -475|- 463 BSINOW mit. ont ee eee .88 | 50 .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
IN ORES, eee eee sis «eel eee .40 | 493 540.) A9FH SING} C80. oct h en ke .833| 54 .85 | 54 .85 | 54 
INOS LO); cheese it oe .333] 50 .833| 50 3044) 50 Il ENot 39"... toons .86 | 50 ¥39) 1100 .388 | 50 
INOt20 =. eae paces] oo es Real oe oe .84 | 45 B06 1200) |HUNOL LO". so. aera Meets care Cian eee .285} 45 neo yy 9 
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Se a ce a pg eg 
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1929 1939 1940 1929 
Tadustry Ww = Waves 11G0 7 = pidustry oe ae vie 
i ages rs| Wages rs| Wages rs an Wages | Hr g 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per | per Occupation per Wee Lie pee ais ae 
hour |wk.| hour |wk.} hour | wk. hour |wk.| hour |wk.| hour | wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Lratuer (TANNING) Stakers and softeners— 
—Conc. ue f SM Se, SRS CNH ees See | eae .407| 54 .407| 54 
Seasoners and stuffers— Nowisen 4%. 1 cla Oe EO. 10 eh 40 3D 
Soe eR geo Bok, oF ESE .23 | 54 oa a Eom se. 1 ost eine oe 30 | 52 40 | 52 
ING agen <b ee ob aes .380 | 55 40 | 52 5A) te ENO SROS Sok an th, cm .315| 60 |.20-.37 | 50 ‘37 44 
wee: A oop eee eee Ve 40 | 50 Cie BS San Mal Siecle Rae | Bate 48 | 50 “55 | 54 
Noster ton toe 25-.33 | 60 -20 | 50 ry eT Pot Sher bee i agt ieodl ERE EI | Med 39 | 50 37 | 50 
a ae He .27 | 60 |.20-.37 | 50 Be eee NG. Se be ck on 61 | 50 “5551 50 “555] BC 
INO SROs. chic. ht MEIER elk ee. .48 | 45 .48 | 45 IN OseuO ae. hmeees cade .48 | 44 .50 | 54 .50 | 54 
INO ene. bee BIER osteo lb os « .388 | 50 .42 | 50 INO cgLO See. bake oe cece .444] 50 .39 | 50 .39 | 50 
INO neo eb...) alba oe. [ees .30 | 50 .39 | 50 IN Gopbitee Srers-<0 at lame oe ee leer .54 | 48 .52 | 48 
INOS BO. ccc ch ase eoeeles cae oc cies « .50 | 50 .00 | 50 
ae 7 eeeee Waee Se iy rit oT aie Ba oe Sia hangers— 
(OR MRS Sacer Seer A , 3 < 4 Ouels #e tone dea lene eet .20 | 50 noo eoO 
IN(oe 7) eA Ae, gt ee || .29 | 55 100. (WoO Re: 4 SS eee ae .28 | 54 -o0 | D4 .39 | 54 
MD Caime) eee sy. R alge ofocciats (ies «cle ome tb. cee boo. ae .36 | 44 
Setters— INO cteed tec cic che ates .32 | 50 .36 | 50 ae 50 
No. A SRS ies 5 ATR Seria | lag .2¢1| 54 .277| 54 ING pO ies ook ots. «chat .86 | 54 |.382-.35 | 54 oo) [eos 
Mies) ait ee oA an tt "40 | 20 PORTE © so cap pe RR RNR Big a sia ool '32 | 50 "32 | 50 
INO ates Ss. oc BeBe oh aa Hes » ob wee Ie aaah .40 | 50 .40 | 50 
IN @.t4d oh ...% coe. baw le «de cet. [eta .84-,51 | 45 .486|} 45 | Tackers— 
IN@AO SE choo b Se let osha cede sss .37-.47 | 54 |.40-.53 | 54 INTO ial apa oF toss ate: state Netece tierce Ihe ore pod |) of .32 | O4 
INGO 102 ...08 oe Cece ll. och see [ears .40 | 50 .44 | 50 NOs. bas ch seh lies ek cool oe. .o2 | 60 .41 | 50 
NO aelitiocce ososk tex .444) 54 -ol | 04 .of | O04 INGO. Och tee sauk ee oat cote: .40 | 474 .40 | 52 
INO 21S 4-6... 4.88 coe le. aoe Sole... .40 | 47 .45 | 47 INO cpt teas ob) « che arate .383} 60 .00 | 36 .50 | 30 
INO gO et. bens os Ge 45. 1, 463). 41-743 | 464) 41743 46S) eNO seed ace...) aon. ce coy lee cement es « .84 | 50 .o7 | 44 
Wo plGas .. trae .. cae .444| 50 .309 | 50 $39 1950 INO mhGae ch 6 focte Wes acecce le wet .30 | 44 .30 | 44 
IN@ AulCeE...$ 5-8 Fee LER 6 ob Shbe tlametes .40 | 50 .40 | 50 INO AS k sae ok dee Mp aek caclk aes .40 | 50 .485] 45 
INO. fe 2. 5. o- 25. tte ees « & tere [beater .29 | 55 woe OD INO GEROUEE «.. sont ctuatee Hom ask aun IE 00% 41 1 50 ae 54 
INO BIOS... 25h 8 wees s Cede llorctan .45 | 40 44 | 50 INO meOer . 34 .ce caus .61 | 50 -555| 60 .655| 50 
INO sel O ee... canes ccm .300] 54 .85 | 54 |.32-.35 | 54 
Shavers— INOtpiliee bows chess .59 | 44 .46 | 48 .46 | 48 
Nowra ..0 2k .% ges les oak Shee | ee .80-.40 | 50 |.30-.40 | 50 IN oy" Dire Ee eee |e ce | Se .89-.43 | 464].41-.43 | 464 
CR as ee See ee See | Ses .407| 54 .407| 54 ING aadioaen «oboe shake .39 | 50 .333| 50 .333| 50 
INO feo Re. . 6 4.3) fae .50 | 492}.40-.56 | 4931.42-.56 | 4941 No. 14.............4........} eee .40 | 50 .42 | 50 
ING 94 28355 Bok aris .40 | 55 .40 | 52 40 | 52 
IN@ RO RE.. Acie ok eR [Bee chess (bs ss .40-.52 | 50 |.50-.55 | 54 ||Firemen— 
INGO, 802i. wb tutte lee cb [hes .45-.50 | 45 49 | 45 INO atone «4 turek. Sots Pagaceh eee! bay .o2 | 60 .32 | 60 
INO ed see. apa Gees .44 | 44 .44 | 44 NOs Lea eee .o0 || 65 .04 | 56 .38 | 56 
ING. WIS deh ook BSc b Ser .60 | 50 |.86-.55 | 50 |.386-.55 | 50 INIG)S ~ sipping |e Seni | See .36 | 56 .36 | 56 
INO980 Re . Les. Sor .444! 54 .of | 54 1.383-.37 | 54 INOS Act, s.2k ciniicl, cele Vemack were oer .35 | 84 .385| 84 
INOFLOS.. 2.66 Lee lbs ck ces Mee ns bbl 47 COL eae ING MeO oct ss ok om aoa) $393) ESD | OO .370| 56 
ING Se oe ee 5 et .75 | 54 .675}| 48 .675| 48 ENOAMO fee, if ce, sts dere tbueioiek aa: « hee bss .846| 72 41 | 72 
INO 2 ree... Pte. 5 pee lis. oe BO Ne Beh .32 | 50 .o4 | 55 INTO GMA, 4s ch wists ot Soy Ive soe aod Ib cate .382 | 84 .3o | 84 
INO gs Ss. 4. 5556 Pos lees So Ee oes .625| 40 .607} 33 VOUS see oh kak chico lib o ebdeh. Ite .55 | 56 .55 | 56 
INO MED 8 cia: sso. oft SRR .B00| 54 .32 | 54- .o2 | d4- 
Splitters— 66 66 
INO Gelne . 2 te & AS DE 32k deh [oveters .40 | 52 45 | 52 INGO tpl Ose. ks. oot Sate .57 | 44 .405} 52 .405} 52 
NO. Meee... 3 ee fh eS cle eee | aes .50 | 50 .44 | 50 INO vp se sot sees: aes [ees s Lhe celibate .45 | 56 .45 | 56 
INO .68S i 6 « disc se buchos .58 | 60 .58 | 29 .63 | 30 
INO. 24 2b...) 8-4 eo . 2001) 60 .of | 00 .37 | 55 ||\Labourers— 
ING Se Rae ee oe eee | ee 804.47 | 45.).387=550 [eho BINO nel bc..5 wes ce dee lome oe <> [bee = .380 | 50 250 ROU 
INO MOU. ak koh BeBe eck oe clh oes .40 | 44 .40 | 48 INO gine sep. 4 eS oe hy AB «ob siete (> ee .43 | 45 .50 | 45 
INORG RR Gene al) ee ae .29-.48 | 54 |.34-.52 | 54 INO MEO.) tek senate WE ceted dba .25-.40 | 50 |.25-.40 | 50 
NO iS Be chs coc See .42 | 50 |.36-.50 | 50 |.386-.50 | 50 INO cm ee. of. so ae alate .3805) 54 .295| 54 .305| 54 
INO: IO fe. ot ke ee lasek eels. .46 | 54 230 {54 NON On oh. nak oe .50 | 54 .41 | 42 .50 | 42 
INO. 210 Be. h.83s tate .50-.58 | 462 .50 | 463 SO ITOH ORME OL re oct a ciccade « ce lee aia Bec a/lbve exe .275| 54 .36 | 54 
INO Mel er..cF e356 Bo 444) 50 .444| 50 444) 50 INO MEO beh code Ite oe cn ele eee .32 | 44 .374| 44 
IN ©; SEAR E 604 fhe at .613] 44 .88 | 54 .88 | 54 INOE ae ee OS ee Ae bia .85 | 44 .88 | 44 
INO.g1S 21. < 45 doc tide [Os oak OEE | beet £35) | 50 .09 | 55 INOWBO EE ohio eek fee .80-.38 | 50 |.32-.42 | 50 |.85-.44 | 50 
INO ALO oe...) 8 3. a .85 | 50 |.384-.36 | 50 .36 | 50 
Sorters and shippers— Not Ss . 5.25.0. an 833] 494) .24-.37 | 54 |.80-.35 | 54 
IN foe a eS eS ee ee | eee 32—.52 | 54 |.382-.52 | 54 INO GMD Ae «<b cies histeBe ISBie ole inner o [ere .386 | 44 .363| 44 
INO: pe fre, . 5. Sis oe Sem errs Bela acd: .60: | 00 00 | 50 INO pO Heo}. 3. ib Sat .50 | 44 .86 | 44 .36 | 44 
Ifo, Oe 7 eee eee GS, |) 422 nd4—.61 | 49 |... sagem hte. IN Ocela es 2) ake Bah .300| 50 .3805] 50 .33 | 50 
INO. a4 Be... 4. os eee ere a. |b aay .50 | 50 .455} 55 NOsmUD Se. oc deh. ob oie [ta@roie baie «Ifeseue .46 | 40 .48 | 464 
INO. SOE. tek aoe [hss bitte Ie fhe 32—.47 | 45 |.387-.50 | 45 INO LOMA. cong ek dee lee ete ew eshh es .27 | 50 .28 | 55 
INO CHORE 0 AO. Poe let eeeee I(t ee 28-.42 | 493].32-.46 | 493 
INO MM Shes ck ba AUBIES co cere [ee oe 24-.50 | 50 |.380-.50 | 50 
ING.INS PE.) OS baeE SE o> BP le et .30 | 44 .83 | 44 | Boots anp SHogs (d) 
INO GD RE 0. 5 bre RS .303] 54 .30 | 54 .333| 54 week week week 
INO. QO SE. hes bash 320-1 ae .80 | 54 |.380-.42 | 54 Cutters, male— 
INo.plil os bis cha .585| 50 |.34-.52 | 50 |.38-.55 | 50 INOCMBIUES . ct. . co Sh leer resist tae = 14.40 | 48 14.40 | 48 
INO. g42 24. :bGt. huts ees ee Lae .60 | 50 .60 | 50 INO dee wis. kas oe aie 24.00 | 54 15.00-| 44 15.00-| 44 
NOMS 2! . 38.50 ae .70 | 50 .70 | 50 .70 | 50 22.00 25.00 
INO. #04 BE. LEBE.. bole (esos pe (bee. .44 | 50 .44 | 50 INO MO ES. 05 055 o> ae 28.00 | 54 23.67 | 40 24.92 48 
ING, (5:88 205. os st ae .61 | 54 |.82-.58 | 54 |.35-.42 | 54 INGO Te Oe ae 19.25 | 60 18.20 | 35 15.90 | 32 
INO. £EG.RE.... thes cede .63 | 44 .46 | 44 .46 | 44 INO MMMD ARE ....b oD «> aleke || bit veuste rose: if fe eses> 24.00 | 48 23.00 | 48 
NOsGh7 BO .04. + oie ae .39 | 50 .36 | 50 .36 | 50 INGE GE Re aiden ain 11.05 | 21 10.60 | 19 


(d) About two-thirds of the samples represent piece work earnings; in these cases factory hours are shown which are not 


necessarily hours worked. 


* 1930—Data for 1929 not available but wages in the industry practically unchanged in 1930. 
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TABLE X.—_WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 






1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 






Industry Se Industry a 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per} per |per Occupation per |per| per |per} per | per 
week | wk.| week |wk week | wk.| week |wk.| week |wk 
Boots AND SHozs (d) $ $ $ $ $ $ 
—Cont. 
Cutters, male—Conc. 
Weare sys 9h Seee| | I, 4-9. care 16.35 | 42 | 23.10 | 48 
SSH 3 ae 2 S| eee Sees | 26.60 | 55 25.90 | 51 
She es Pa pera) eee 8 eee 22.00 | 48 } 25.00 | 48 
wee ee ARE oecaieme [iersicle ere eteheres 20.25 | 47 17.60 | 44 
dha:s suropanase ki aes 20.00 | 50 18.50 | 50 20.63 | 55 
Seri, arate Areal rk em Gece | ere 16.00 } 463] 18.00 | 463 
ieee tee Oe: aie Lovie skin c-ailberevens 12.35-| 45 15.00 | 50 
15.00 
siaeteae 95. fe <a LRM eee | vere 13.50-| 50 | 12.00 | 50 
23.00 27.50 
sar beh.) Lomraal eae Sted | chives 9.60-| 48 9.60-] 48 
12.00 12.00 
i: 2s sheers See 17.00 | 54 7.00-| 44 7.00-| 44 
14.00 14.00 
iss See Oe te 16.00 | 54 10.00 | 48 10.00 | 48 
er Fo Ws aes 11.00 | 60 9.05 | 453 8.00 | 40 


ee ed 


12.95 12.95 

bush ee baer Chae tis « 11.75-| 49 | 12.00-| 49 
15.70 18.00 

ae} Fe hth met ad 4 hod 12.60 | 45 | 12.15 | 45 

eee 3 est Cored | vr 10.00 | 48 | 10.00 | 48 

Dene ee icv: Paes 10.55-| 44-| 8.80-| 40- 

13.20 | 48 | 12.00 | 44 

PN Cf Bs 10.25 | 55 | 5.70] 291} 10.00 | 52 

DIE Di nt Hee Oe | ok 15.00 | 44} 16.00 | 44 

aS ers Cee | Siem Gd | 11.45 | 55 | 11.45 | 55 

ae NS EPPS OR Ge 10.08 | 48 | 10.08 | 48 

a aed ee 10.00*| 59 | 10.08 | 48 | 10.08 | 48 

coheed ee 10.00 | 55 | 14.00] 52] 12.50 | 50 

ee es ee 14.65-| 45-| 14.50-] 45- 

19.95 | 50| 19.65 | 55 

oh, Lk | TEs | oat ae 3.38118] 9.00 | 48 

PG ee 9.50| 48 | 9.50] 48 

wee eS LEON ae 9.90-| 493] 9.90-] 493 
20.80 19.80 

anesthe LSI hees ees 15.00 | 46 | 16.35 | 44 

pe ee 17.25 | 493] 15.10-| 47-| 13.75-| 46- 

19.90 | 50| 20.25 | 52 

bn ee 15.00* 15.00 | 50| 15.75 | 50 

eh 6.75-| 45 | 13.50-] 45 | 13.50-] 45 
13.50 20.00 20.00 

Perk ee Ut | Be 16.80 | 60 | 8.65 | 284 

Se. RE CRBS. LL 11.40-] 36-] 13.35-| 40- 

20.60 | 45 | 23.05 | 62 

be aednt bas 13.50 | 45 | 13.50-| 50} 13.00-| 50 
18-002 18.00 

Pie.1 ap ae 20.50 | 493] 15.65 | 45 | 16.95 | 493 

pitas Si 22.25 | 494] 18.50] 494) 16.00 | 45 

RU Ol nga 15.20 | 46 | 9.90 | 32 

Mee BS 16.00 | 49 | 16.00 | 49 | 18.00 | 49 

a8. eee 11.25 | 45 | 12.50 | 50 

te ek be) | Se ee | Ca 12.50-| 463] 13.50-| 46} 
14.00 15.40 

be vinf Miohae 11.00-| 464] 12.00-| 463] 12.50-| 463 
17.00 15.50 16.00 

Pe Se eee 12.00-| 463] 12.00-| 463 
15.00 15.00 

hiss ba Dak eae 13.70-| 463] 15.00-| 463 
20.90 22.00 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 














1939 1940 ; 
Industry 7 = rs a a Industry we tel kale eae 
and | rs| Wages rs} Wages rs and Wages | Hrs ‘ 
Occupation per |per| per | per Occupation bes per pa rnd aoe ca 
: week |wk.| week |wk. week | wk.!| week |wk.} week |wk. 
$ 
Boots AND SHOES : $ $ 
—Continued re ene 
OLD doacatte ou teties [acca aloe 
Stitchers, uppers, INO RL Gs ae caches 26.00 | 48 30:00 38 a 80 43 
female—Cone. oy ye pee Gale ie 23.25 | 55 | 16.30] 371! 21.70 | 50 
INO 46 ccs.cin de aycke. doops a, 49 Hee 49 Np TON tyme coke Spee ds Seteadecl cas. 28.85 | 55 | 28.85 | 55 
: ; (oy 10S ae Pe eae (0 F 
Bipitde.. ac.) hd. 12.00- 44 a PERO ON os. 1 ay. Jckinn. 6. 1 15 :95- 13 15 05- 43 
; i 26.4 p y 
INGO S87), cs POS Recs coke oa « 16250) 255" | 16850 oor Wie Now 2Ls cae... «lester -t<.2 20.00*| 59 38 30 48 32 30 48 
UN aNe 88) oe Gest da bop 4 eet eet 1 15.40 | 55 17.05 | 55 Nonna eect: culliand «o,f aee 26.40 | 55 26.40 | 55 
ING BOM as ee tee de leas 11.00 | 40 11.00 | 40 UNO COR. Maidens 462 30.00 | 55 30.00 | 54] 31.00} 50 
Ses 1 Py Reale poe I 14.50 | 44 15.00 | 44 IN GACY, cies cia Seibert hs. late. 4.29-| 11 11.70-| 30 
ee ee eee. ok) Sp 22.50 | 48 | 12.60-| 36- 5.28 14.40 
18.30 | 39 IGS DUE beans arabe a Sol bee an yt a hts 493) 14.85-| 494 
7.2 27.25 | 4 
Mares operators, aoe a yess Bees. Soils Rae Bed IE Ga ae + 22.45 44° 
male— UNOua ihe das oct mae fom nie . each: tres 8.25-| 44- ‘ - 
INGO aw licks tcte sored ere | eeu <del 9 hae 14.40-| 48 14.40-| 48 24.05 | 47 1888 20 
20.50 17.00 INO: ams big fe 27.25 | 492] 18.65-1 46 18.05-] 50- 
INOW ga:ccsa denote 13.00-| 44 13 .00-| 44 30.50 28.50 | 52 
26.00 22.00 No. 29.. Seden leer. < Pe eo. OOmtsOO 26.25 | 50 
INO ABO)... cate as tes 13.20-| 40-| 15.00-] 48 UO EOUME Rais shee oo de 20.00-| 45 20.00-} 45-} 30.00-| 58 
17.42 | 44 20.00 35.00 38.00 | 50 | 53.00 
ING ec coms Bsn en bef tented Saree 17.00 | 48 17.00 | 48 Bey RM eas iss as AL cacee eal aokee 21.90 | 60 13.85 | 274 
NOR oes eee ae 28.60 | 52 28.60 | 52 INT, SO) eR ee ae an poem en, Oe 27.35-| 48-| 23.80-] 46- 
INGE) ORS ce rota... 15.00 | 32 19°35 | 33 32.85 | 53 32.75 | 54 
INO Bethe cc tet Airaie «acs | bo aes me ces 19625 [ec elh. LO2G0c Meee INO AG Sa 2. . ores doc 30.00 | 494) 29.35 | 45 | 33.00 | 494 
(as. ee Seay ee’ 20.65 | 39 18.80 | 40 IO eStats sates shee 24.50 | 494) 20.00 | 492] 20.00 | 45 
Wow Oe. of maetomibe ee aasle ate 24.35 | 52 24.35 | 52 Sey, GY eure Geran oa 23.10-| 494; 20.80-] 50-| 17.50-| 42- 
ts (5% 9 ee ie, edb ee ABE) Sed eae Be 11.60-| 27 11.60-| 22- 43.50 26.70 | 56 22.85 | 53 
14.85 16.50 | 38 iNign 613 a Be ae 28.00 | 49 26.00 | 49 24.00 | 49 
TIE gL de Reena Rint A bad ai Sled RE 380.50 | 44 33.00 | 44 UNO Sti ate cede See 22.25 | 50 18.45-| 55 17.50-| 50 
IOME Lars cede os sts elite ote cease ase 20.40 | 48 20.40 | 48 24.75 22.50 
INO Lome cic oe anche 20.40-| 48 20.40-| 48 Yes) SiS eel Meme ieee FAME eal LR 17.15 | 44] 22.55 | 49 
25220 25.20 INcay, 30) eae ele ia il = gerareamian oce y! Ea 13.50 | 45 17.50} 59 
ING eee tides ce te 24.00 | 57 20.50-| 50-} No. 40.. be de OR OL am OO 30.80 | 55 
25.00 | 61 IN isha Cli teen iain ai 20.00*} 463} 25.15-] 463} 20:20-] 464 
BNO ccs les. cre sett cosoce esahe oils obs s 26.40 | 55 26.40 | 55 36.55 30.40 | ba 
NEG abla ee ee... 4. ce eee ve | ars.c 20.90-} 43-} 20.40-} 40 No. 42. 33.00 | 464] 26.25 | 50 26.25 | 50 
26.65 | 52 23.00 ISigei, 1S y-cggeee allen Wigs ae! be oar tei eae He 13 .00-| 40 13.00-} 42 
INT@s Zh ete HAE S| debe Oe Oe 23.60 | 45 | 28.85 | 494 16.00 16.00 
IN OMS edo dec [row certs ats oes 16.95 | 47 22.00 | 46 de cae ob em og 33.00 | 463} 19.35-| 463] 22.60-| 464 
aN TAD ee ge) I ES? eS eee | oe 17.05-} 36-| 15.50-] 25- 29-75 38.00 
25.95 | 46 21.25 | 29 NIG Alas spore see ope ted 35.00 | 48 | 22.00} 43 27.00 |44 
INEZ Oe ais ob. stone hee aa oe ey ae NGG OEE OM. tore oc totes ole FH tc icol eee 24.50 | 48 24.50 | 48 
Ut Gs 20) et ee Se 18.15-| 55 17.50-| 50 ||Edge trimmers, male— 
23.95 | 55 22:20 BNO MP lise.. ators. + esters ols: 2 21.90 | 38 13.55 | 214 
Shays VA ge ie AOS Rabel anc rie el OE gs 19.35 | 45 18.45 | 45 TINICOSe Sa mam Si | | ae Ys 26.40 | 48 | 26.40 | 48 
INO Mone ast ok «ots 18.00 | 49 20.00 | 49 BNOMBESI: ofeis.s.c Pepe ste ails cries tae 3 20.00 | 32 20.00 | 42 
INO iced east cee ae eg 463 ae 463 ne ; opie wea ee 18.00*} 50 ee m a _ 
‘ : OM OM. ks bie eal ath. OES 26 .95- 6.95- . 
INO CRe rte Bae ftcc css thc A che on 463 aa 463 A 3 a me oer brit 
, F OPA. ceers otauots she BAB Re < ale Leos 26.9. ; 4 
INO MAURE i aes eae lire ats eres. ote cen 463 at 463 ae ee Sark ae Be 21.25}, 55 oat a ee a 
: _ ay, ‘Cee ete See ee i : 
IN OMCs rn Ae ak, ct. te obec 22.50 | 45 22.50 | 45 ING RU ae es See Be 46.00 | 55 36.00 | 57 | 34.50} 58 
INO or erick tale cans doula. 2 28.25 | 55 29.35 | 55 ING). gimme Sometime Sal. Pmt SG | ie 7 23.45 | 48 20.90 | 45 
Sisko FAS) saint Minae a eal y Uekairaeae er (cle 22.00 | 48 22.00 | 48 INT) 0 a SRP Gal) | ame ag a ee 26.40 | 55 | 26.40 | 55 
INO 0 Uls. saree che ae ale 17.00 | 44 21.00 | 48 INCE Zane Saran ae 37.00 | 493] 26.00 | 442) 23.70 | 42 
INO Slay ay ob oe Ae 20.00 | 48 22.50 | 48 ite Hy See eee || oe on ee 2 Be 25.00 Hi Poe Hk 
Os 1 Sas eee oe .50 | 45 25.00 : 
Lasters, male— INS, USE See oes 88.00 | 493} 32.63 | 45 | 34.80 | 493 
CORY lt aera, Set iRie Ton || Sete im Oe, A ees 19.50 | 48 19.00 | 48 NOME Gio cas « ale 2.0 fe.< 24.75 | 492] 21.00 | 494} 21.00 | 45 
ING spec cree erences 14.00-| 44 14.00-| 44 Ifo 1 ete Se ae 30-001, 49) jeter. ete ae 28.00 | 49 
18-00 18.00 INKY, 1s) gaan ae ee 34.00 | 463] 30.29 | 464] 33.36 | 463 
DSO Bet apes eect. H- 15.00 | 344] 18.60 | 36 INOS... 5is0 8 ete te 35.00 | 48 22.00 | 44 28.00 | 44 
NOE ais eae emi. ane, © te che aan 24.00 | 48 21.00 | 48 IN erate « avs:e batetacele MRS os steph kel 28.45 | 47 21.35 | 33 
WOa On eck. ead 26.40 | 48 28.60 | 52 
INO ce Ost eae aik avete dite Pica: s 27.45 |. 52 17.00 | 85 |\¥inishers, male— 
ION, Geter eto ale eae atl ae 25.00 | 42 17.00 | 32 INOS 2 (ae orca 25.00 | 54 13.50-] 44 13.50-|} 44 
Riot gees. an a 21.15 | 30 | 22.25 | 31 24.00 24.00 
DUO: Bagless she mses ters 24.20 | 44 26.00 | 44 ING 2) gm Pee | cere aM ae oes 15.00 | 30 10.55 25 
INO SEL OMe cao ereicbes 33.00 | 44 33.00 | 44 INO UETORE «+008 oh sb 22.50*| 48 22.00 | 44 26.00 | 44 
POE occcis hese orbs. oe 49 gauiys 49 INI 27) An Sets ae | RIP hi eR ae Aa 49 ey a 49 
E 26.9 . . 
1G, LOANED Ae saree Sy 25.50 | 48 25.50 | 48 SO ADIN oo scsiong ford, te Tl bie a: o.acalei itn. Bg 22.05-| 49 22 .05- 49 
I KOR 1 esate aia Si 21.60 | 48 21.60 | 48 31.85 31.85 
NL La cae ah cuca ets, ike pes ARS Iie ad se 22.05-| 49 22.05-} 49 TSI Co ee eee oe 15.00-| 48 24.60 | 41 20.75 | 46 
26.95 26.95 37.00 
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TABLE X.—-WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUE IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 





























1939 1940 
Industry —_— Industry 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs and 
Occupation per | per per Occupation 
week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ 
Harness makers— 
Boots AND SHOES INO RIS Se teres | teers dl aeeece 
—Conce. UN Re Pye: GeO Or 
Info Rav eicascrss Getoicke csc 
Finishers, male—Con. ING 8 nee eee ae 
INO LE le hen one ee ee eee 22.05 | 49 49 NOW Ont eee ae 
INOS Ech ere ares Sheree oc 15a o nan 51 UNTO PROM ca oe coe OF: 
No. 9 20.40 | 48 ASTOR INO: big tie csr eee 
INOS DN Dealeantele ete aee oe 26.00 | 53 DONE INO fuse Seer ean 
aN a BIN hepa Raine Sarina ecb agemee ue oa nl ale 184d) yoo BORER NOE Oe oar: chase Aa tennessee 8 Pee 
INOS Zoro EAS Lee lor eee eee |i ae 15.85-| 494 AQTITSING 4105; sass chen lao aoe 
27.25 
AS ola IBS geet Gresahes Mel eee cael bool ae 28.80 | 60 38 ||Saddle makers— 
BN Oya heedaants Aare Capel ach ae All Bs an 13.50 | 45 SOU Pe NOD ata. ieee 
ENO EE Deets abe es eee ehe ae eee | eee 24.40 | 44 AT Wed NO Dre ree oc ane 
NOEL Grete «eis ee 20.00-] 45 Dor lee NOt oot. Re once 
24.00 Now Als: {2c aaa 
INO Eiders ee ee 25.55 | 45 49x 
INO FUG a taee Rian aes 16.75-} 50- 52-|Collar makers— 
29.20 | 55 DS UENO Fue age delaae ee 
INO oer shen. ape 31.30 | 464 AGE NOD 2eeRO: odes Same ee ee eee 
IN )4 241 oaducertelel Sede ek eacn eats de | bh ge La 16.00-| 464 AGT we NOs on tae sae aoe 
35.09 Nore At ee ek ae aes 
Notte es ohana 25.00-| 463 AGE ae NiO A oe ee cote ont tae 
39.90 
IN 92 Zon ee ene 16.00 | 44 AABN INO A Gah ge cdo crepe toaleereentcte al aetna 
INO Donte cee al ae: dole eee 20.00 | 44 44 
INO: 1240 PhS 5c 5 ae ie ee 2 (ee 12.50-| 50 50 || Machine operators— 
24.00 os NOP Ee! caes shee ate 
INO ioe: se Soe ae 
Treers, male— Now Sanareors ane 
IN (Ge Bl Ahe ae 3s elie A 20.00 | 44 44. |G Now 2e ea sch aaa: 
ING Apo ee Eee 19.80 | 44 44 INO? ON ine tsb ae 
INO earn ok eee os Been oben Ces 17.21 | 40 21 Noth Os tans ooeractee 
INOEE Sees eee Se [ee eee eee | eee 19.00 | 48 ABT IN OL? Gatects «ot Ace ae lets 2 axaliaaas 
INO: Pee. hee he alee eee 24.50 | 54 49 
INO: fF Glare. eae 16.90 | 31 31 
ING Picross 21.60 | 48 48 Fur Goops 
NOT Gee oe ee cee 24.00 | 48 48 
INO. DOW. kameer | 22.05 | 49 49 
NO Oe ee Fs Sees: oss Sie ee 26.95 | 49 49 
INO. Eee. see Cole: Steel eee 18.90 | 42 43 ||\Cutters, male— 
WoglZe ee... Pos. be 16.30 | 30 505 MNGSF Pete ak ee eae see eee 
Norges nee. Se eee aes eels 24.35 | 55 55 ING Eanes. eee ee 
No. hae Res Fee ie Re ee 20.00 | 44 AA UNOST oeteue haere 
INOvdLDe es Rees inne 27.00 | 62 49 
ING SIG es sons ecu 23.40 | 60 Do NG. F aan oe cceits 
ING ee co et Be Seales 23.00 | 55 oO 
NO ISR -S8 chat flee see 23.50 | 483 AGS TNOS One tt aes ee 
No.1 oes i Bet: 22.70 | 49 54 
No 20028 A ae LA 27.45 | 45 AGA) NOP Ge Ls dane a 
Nowe, See 19.00 | 494 455 MNO bse tee cee 
IO}S 74 IS TOPSOIL GE: 28.25 | 504 40 
NO 238-8. tee eee er 31.50 | 464 AGS) SNOT Seen sta 
INO. 2838: =) o7b Seas 20.00 | 34 46 
INO. 125%: Se. tee t. Sieretetss he aiieetos 12.50-| 50 DOr MNO” Qeaee ete ae 
26.00 
NosLOts te toe ae 
Nos lisse. baeeae 
Harness, LEATHER NO ALZPSO ae eae 
Bettine, Ec. No Ala oo. once aaa 
NO Ae ae ote ae ae 
per BNIOR UU eemage Got ae at: 
hour INO Geen. eos 
Cutters— WoL ere <tr 
Novy Lee eee a .52 | 48 48 | 
Noly 2a ee. 9 es .375-| 50- 50=| RING A1Sss a acre 
.45 | 55 oD 
INO Mone amen e: .50 | 35 OO. MNO OE oe: a Bees aes ee 
NOV aa ee. fee .48 | 50 50 
INO; ) Dee caeoe ee .594| 433 432) Se NO. On ee coe Gea 
NOSE Ore ee or Ae oe a nea .651} 433 AS NOs Le cat cee anaes nel eee 
NO eee A Re he .50 | 44 44 
NO. PSs kote cepa. cera ae ere .58 | 50 493)\Machine operators, 
No: ) Oana es .50 | 44 40 male— 
No. 10s ae. 2 Fe .45 | 44 AN EN Oot [enone eae ae 
Noone ae 8 25 er Pe ee .45 | 44 44 
No 123s Se -58 | 463 On| (ENO. Toons here ae eee eee 
| No. 3 
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a 
SS ee eee 


Industry 
and 


Occupation 


Fur Goops—Cone. 
Mechine operators, 


male—Cone. 
NOt ets och ante teae o 


Machine operators, 
female— 


Pe) a Mea 


INO Lae ch Stes ke 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 





¢ Plus bonus 


1929 


Wages 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


1939 1940 
Wages | Hrs} Wages ) Hrs 
per per per per 
week |wk.| week |wk 
$ $ 
25.05 | 40 | 27.05-] 40 
35.00 
29.00 | 40 | 29.00 | 40 
26.25 | 432) 26.21 | 433 
27.00-} 40 | 30.00-} 40 
30.00 32.00 
33.00 | 40 | 33.00 | 40 
29.50 | 40 31.00 | 40 
22.00 | 40 | 24.00 | 40 
21.00 | 40 | 22.00 | 40 
21.50 | 40 | 23.50 | 40 
14.00 | 48 | 14.00 | 48 
14.00-} 48 | 14.00-} 48 
15.00 15.00 
17.40 | 45 | 17.40 | 44 
13.00-| 49 | 15.00-| 49 
20.00 20.00 
19.00 } 48 | 19.00 | 48 
13.00 | 48 | 13.00}; 48 
18.20 | 85 | 18.20 | 35 
25.05-| 40 | 27.05-] 40 
30.00 32.00 
21.385 | 44] 24.85 | 438 
17.10 | 88 | 17.00 | 38 
21.00 | 40 | 21.00 | 40 
15.00 | 44 | 13.00 | 44 
20.00 | 44 | 20.00 | 40 
13.20-] 40 | 13.20-| 40 
16.40 18.00 
18.00 | 49 | 20.00 | 49 
18.00 | 48} 18.00 | 48 
10.80 | 36 14.40 | 48 
22.00 | 40 | 22.00 | 40 
22.00 | 40 | 24.00 | 40 
22.00 | 40 | 24.00 | 40 
22.50 | 40 | 22.50 | 40 
20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
20.00 | 48 | 20.00 | 48 
20.83 | 35 20.83 | 35 
24.00 | 40 | 24.00 | 40 
22.50 | 44] 24.42 | 433 
29.60 | 38} 29.60 | 38 
24.00 | 40 | 24.00-] 40 
26.00 
20.00 | 40 | 20.00 | 40 
14.85 | 40 16.00 | 40 
35.00 | 40} 35.00 | 40 
15.00-| 40 | 18.00-| 40 
20.00 22.00 
19.50 | 40 | 21.50 |} 40 
18.00-} 40 | 18.00-} 40 
20.00 20.00 
12.00 | 48 12.00 |. 48 
15.00 | 48 | 15.00°] 48 
10.70 | 32 16.20 | 48 
17.85 | 45 | 17.85 | 45 
11.50-| 49 | 11.50-| 49 
21.00 21.00 
12.00-| 48 | 12.00-} 48 
16.00 16.00 
12.00-| 48 | 12.00-| 48 
13.00 13.00 
14.85 | 30 | 17.33 | 35 
17.50-] 40 | 22.00 | 40 
22.00 
17.60 | 44] 18.40 | 43$ 
17.10 | 38 | 17.10 | 38 














1929 
Industry ney ee 
and | Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per | per 
week |wk. 
$ 
eae se At Sees 23.00 | 44 
No. 16.. 11.00-| 44 
F 14.00 
IS fo) ctl eee Cea: Sam « 16.00 | 44 
INO@1Si.24. e-domace 22.00-| 44 
25 .00 
IN Qi Dae Aaend. oars a hee doh. iden 
INOW20 sor dceet 4: gat ls. so eis lees. 
RusBeeR PRopvucts 
per 
hour 
Compounders, male— 
INGa Wee, $85.4. 40.2 47] 55 
EN Ome Die eee ara. |... kote IR 
INO; *3°24 51 | 463 
Mor At ope dh ae Riss do Ble ee 
Nae. 5... 2.2) -ig4e5 50 | 55 
GIO. cde Chios Mis tc. cp kaeee SI 
ING arte: eds cee 3 50 | 443 
INGE S ack Seok 22a aoe celaa sh 
INGO sc. eB ok Ps .52 | 493 
INTOMeL Oust Sek te Be ok eee eee 
INGeal ls chee st oc lech ok See 
Nimo. oe. ae |e ee 
Calendermen— 
INowe to... Ebb cee: ce ae 
ING). s.< cb Pub ob Se .457| 55 
INOMMO Ss. Se se es .65 | 50 
IWowmed te: 5, aea-ifraxe $1). Seas yl ae F 
IMO MM DE Siticcs htc oe .85 | 45 
ING), Gee Sees Meares 4] ere: Sete | [EO 4 
TC; RRS oO AE ee PPR ee I 
IN OME Oe kak ob ees .60 | 55 
No. 9.. BHR: 
IN ioay RS a oe SR .50 | 444 
INOMEL TL s08 ag, chica |< 5 oe eer | ae 
iN yo\ 4 ieee SAG GRE .61 | 493 
IN(G. Rae se es .75 | 424 
ENLACA eck Seece wa Rie Ue ee 
Los, 10s ee ae Ae eal ee ale 
Curers, male— 
Wi. a Gea Me SEB cso ne cee aes 
INO aS 1 ef: a. eT... eee 
lle Sian Be Age eet .15—-.80 | 45 
NOMA tt. Bedi ones .65 | 40 
IN GREED Ooms eta locas Ie 
INGEEIGSS 1.22. 4-58-- .50 | 40 
ING), dye Renae: a8 apes £77 | 45 
ENG HE Sic sitsscae he cis oh .51 | 463 
Millmen— 
ENiGtmes 5 ot ee Ae ee [ect 
IS (03 4. a es PI .45 | 55 
INO. GD Bs oes soa es eine ll eee 
IN GHEE... J akh fe ce fod See 
INOMRD:. | Lies hides .70 | 45 
W@. Gee eee RHE dite Re 
iS iC0\;, »'(taeees SED asia .575| 55 
IN OME Ss. SS ee IR oe oe 
Nowe Ome. 138.1. oc cle dnt Pal ctee 
ING BIORS, 1. 5% Ree .50 | 443 
IO 4 EMS nre lee enot ale ewe 
iow 2as. .). $a. Be .49 | 49% 
INGER’... ols debs lo BR re .625] 423 
Ty (oye GCS ae Re ets ees Pea ea 
otal ee 08. RE le Mee | <oaeanm cele oes 
No. 16.. 42-48 | 59 


1939 


per 


Wages | Hrs 
per 


week |wk. 


-42-- 


tle. 


44-58 


ia 


'35-.60 


1940 


Wages | Hrs 


per per 
week |wk. 
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TABLE X._WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry 


and 


Occupation 


RusserR PRopuctTs 
—Cont. 


Tire builders, male— 


No. 


ee ee 


Pe ec Pe cr 


eee ee 


Pe ee Bd 


re 


clalpisie eee hse ae le Pols ate aueke at Wants 


ee ic 


Cy CAC) ce 


Tube makers, male— 


LGR cide Geb ar 


wire Bvele ate ® eGe eCste! wife) 6:9 tn teers stile elela 


eee rere tee e toe 


oa 6 Ste oles ele ee 9) 5 


Cutters, male— 


No. 
No. 
No. 


MD Ae edad» «of ee ee 


ar ehenelene, 6. ele uate! /e|f| elm Giteitgr ete eil an etal (a 


avaie whe ace, 290 lena 4) \e) love wte ans elait «a's 


sewer ee ee ee eee 


were ere errr res 


S Sates eieLe ele \eals syle ls: sie: ec eer ait enone « 


Oaks es) q. 018016, ee.) Mlets stelais 6 aiareiee 


io 0 ateke, were! one: ems \w 


.08 Uin. a.s v0 © 0.010 ef] oe 06 6 e ule 2 ee 


ee 


ee ee ee fer er es 


eee eere re eeres 


¢ Plus bonus. 


Hrs 
per 
wk. 


4G, 0676 4n.9) ae make site ole. e-she bis Bene 


1929 1939 1940 
Wages | Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages 
per |per| per |per,| per 
hour |wk.} hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ $ 
.75 | 45 .80 | 40 82 
.70 | 45 17 | 40 sth 
.532| 464] .66-.79 | 40 |.66-.83 
.70 | 40 .65 | 45 .67 

.65 | 48 . 683 
.40 | 40 .64 | 404 .126 
.565| 494 .70 | 44 .78 
.725| 424 .78 | 40 .79 
70-.75 | 45 |.74-.84 | 40 |.77-.84 
.60 | 40 .59 | 45 61 
.70 | 48 Edo) 
.40 | 493 .614} 45 .614 
.70 | 45 77 | 423 77 
.53-.59 | 464 .60 | 50 .60 
.35 | 45 .42 | 40 42 
.65 | 45 .65 | 40 10 
.60 | 50 54 | 45 57 
.60 | 48 .63 
.40 | 45 .523] 41 933 
.ol | 43 841 
.52 | 492 .60 | 44 .60 
.65 | 424 .67 | 40 .67 
.38 | 45 .38 
.51 | 464 .597| 40 604 
.50 | 60 .35 | 54 .80 
.25~.32 | 60 .30 | 54 .30 
.40-.69 | 45 |.37-.60 
45-.65 | 48-].45-.65 
50 
.49 | 60 .53 | 45 .56 
.60 | 48 .63 
43 | 48 44 
.457| 59 |.58-.63 48-.58 
.375| 59 .467] 46 .453 
.325| 54 .320 
37--45 | 50-|-39-- 45 
54 

26-.35 ne .30 | 54 .30 
.29-.56 | 45 |.25-.50 
.514| 514} .54-.57 | 49 |.54-.57 
.48 | 51 .536 
45-.52 | 45 |.45-.52 
.50 | 60 .50 | 45 .56 
.60 | 48 .63 
.46 | 40 .48 | 40 49 
+408) 504 363 
.23 | 54 |.24-.30 | 54 25 
29-.38 | 45 |.25-.38 
295} 51 .83 | 50 |.33-.34 
31-.35 | 45 |.31-.35 
.30 | 60 .85 | 45 .38 
.43 | 45 452 
.30 | 55 .33 | 45 .27 
267) 51 +283 

{ Female 








1929 1939 
Industry - 
Hrs and | Wages | Hrs| Wages 
per Occupation. per |per| per 
wk. hour |wk.| hour 
$ $ 
Quartermakers, 
female— 
INOf. deneckees eaten .25 | 54 B20 
IN On 6 2ho.ic bs ie pee .24 | 54 .20 
INOnk Siac hike hae alte. Seca: MIE. 3 .26-.44 
ASSP NO in Sime ote eer: .27 | 524 861 
ASH ISNT ie "One stecamgers beets exe ce eae al ee 27-.37 
SLA ila, NOme On) acate bape .36 | 60 84 
40- 
BOTH Now Gaede bate ale eeene aes +263 
48 
42 |\Varnishers, male— 
441 No. 1.. .85 | 54 34 
40 IN GUAR eee sob creer ets ce ena ets Ole 
A NOt Birsrsgeas Nea Le ae ae 45-.52 
Not) 45304 Bek .408) 59 .553 
48 | No. 5.. .38 | 60 50 
40- 
BOUT NG. Oo sk eee baaeete sk oe atom “454 
48 
52 ||\Press operators, male— 
Bm ON Omalnet: Gru kee .27 | 60 |.380-.54 
B25 NO Born taeek satel eee alee 47 
IN On Slee eee eee .532) 464 .68 
Te igs Soon ARE 48 ph aceee seeeige. | ee ae .68 
4502" N Onn ee. Beebe. Eee aes 53-.70 
4 Sue None Ove. eee beta ae <b ee ae .33-.45f 
40-| 
SOF NOeeHeee eet k cee .545| 54 592 
48) | Nom G8. 4) c50t ter las ee balers 47 
46 1S Ni gt Oe. 32a, bet aioe eee a 275 
47 
44 
40 || Packers, male— 
45 || No. 1.. .o7 | 64 .30 
S28 HN Of Don > ane. see leon eee eee 48 
NOt Ss ode ME. Pepa ss Resets 31-.46 
NoweES® 8. Rea a Beast oc bs 43~-.55 
a Now-5s , 36: kame .388 | 60 45 
al No 62. £28. 22s. ob ee ates 33-.36f 
re NO os ilsntost sehemses .405} 593] .49-.57 
40-/ No. 8.. .468) 46% .537 
BOR} EN Gt? Gs dco Mee aie eee alee 414 
48 
48 
31-|\Packers, female— 
46° Nowe Ue ..£ tek omer .23 | 54 |.25-.30 
45) VON Get2s.. Saleh Be aie See Sues .387 
55s NO SS. «bate ob eels see a eee 29 
37= | Not 48. 6 Bee Bee Lae! .80-.35 
457 SNOl (Bias ck ee a gee 223} 60 .36 
INOW Gi. ob See ote Pe, eae lee 33-.45 
SEW NOLES, . Wee op Seto see AP eet eral 
INO® Se...) SR Ee. Che ee Ae .22t 
49 
A IN'O5) Dijk anew .24 | 54 |.26-.36 
290i INO MOS «ck awa aed Mer ticas Mille ace 413 
4D) PN Oal Lie... kee a Se ey eee ale 277 
40- 
50 
48 ||Shippers, male— 
NGM Dib acks Soe a Bea ee 33-.42 
ADE OMINOM 2 hah Ate ots Seabee .50 | 45 | .51-.65 
NOW3 5... toe oe Seer 413] 614 44 
INO Side /otocsd.n che gaan otto ee eee .381 
Note.G4. ..6 ae tomers .468) 464 .484 
4 oi UNOM GS. «4 cnc ce Seeraaoe aati amen! .45-.53 
$00 [FNRI GA, ke Soe homens .375| 60 44 
40- 
42 ONG281, 4 AA eee .40 | 493 391 
42en NOGA. ..sb ocak eel ict Alas « .36-.47 
A0= NOLO se ee |. Seed 46 | 493 61 
50: |MENomile.. Beet. ok oe A eee .33 
48 ONO 2icck eae Deere Oe Macao .58 
BO} SNoMSe.. Ree See tee At aes 45 
BB OONOLI1S:. eek Std s ce Seed ears 42 


45-. 
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TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Continued 








Industry | ——————_ Industry 
and | Wages and 
Occupation per Occupation 
hour 
$ 
Rosser PRopvucts - 
—Concluded 
Engineers— 
INOMULES fee aoe By fi) 
INTORP LR 1. «occ cts PW achees silo woke 
EN OURS hs eee sks | ae oc ee 
DN OME Sheva: toute ste eek ee ame 1 TR 
Labourers— 
ONO MIL Adie cide tet obs Gee ale wa cde de 
IN OSD BA... fo dee ook .380-.38 
INO SRO MIS co's 3s. sho Sei Ede s wa tee os 
POPEA DS: cae chee HOR «fee xonted |ccaors 
ToBACcO AND 
ING SCO Re, oak, Ane ot. Boe 45 5 I CIGARETTES 
ING SBOE: oko Hee ole Sots] & Behe tte ace peal aie 
IN OWEIRS. cb ee Tee .32-.45 
Naya et, Me 8 aS ae ct Se | 
INO SIO Bc ssloss 3.2 ode 485 
NOOSE ..4. eh 4. OS 405 
Ra Lore em actoaed lee cae «cole ee 
CIGARS 
per 
week 
Cigarmakers, male— 
BNO Pe Link net acne 15.40 
INORW 2s keacces caeek 25.00 
BND PO beet ico she che 28.00 
WO DUAS AAR RAP EERE 
DROME AS oh tea ce ere cdot. ee 
BIGMMEO sees ettolalo ties noe tlic goa 
Cigarmakers, female— 
HINO lesa aestercr bev ercnekcencno 14.00 
INfee ee Seek 2 Rene ee | 
IS oes ers See See aE ee 
WNio el Sees sb shaves oats 15.40 
IN Ghes SS, ORNERIS BTAR 21.75 
Strippers, female— 
INO ROUAS 5.4. Sak <i. Ae 12.50 
INOMMICES «28 Sst Se IEE he. cle oo 
INO AiO BE. oh abs <del 10.60 
INGO SEAS 3,2. le bade chenatthe [Londons Adar: 
INOSRDTE, bs. te eee 12.50 
INOSRO SS: AE tocar i Ls. | 
INARI Be el esc acc ate PRION DOO ole oe 
URIORT. ‘sive Bs ee SR ee 9.00 
NO PROS: « fecratevass aes 14.00 
INO GMO Yas. ts tabs paced 12.05 
IN PULL PIS 5, les ossiccohs Sete ee 
Bunchers and rollers, 
male— 
INO RLS. lhe ont 15.35 
INO GMOS oH EE SPIER es dies ac 
IN E345. 4. 98s tee eo ae 
INO SPAT. «gs detect aes 11.15 
INO BROT. <do ade ho FIRE « 6. Bh sey 
INO we Gi: odettae Suma te oj. hefty 
PS Voyhy (ee CD Es co) ee eee 
INO SAS iie: 2 boeeet= EEseme a aN litters - 
Packers, tobacco, 
female— 
Banders and wrappers, 
female— 
INGO Aut LI.. «de choke datas 755 4 ‘ No. 
No. 
INO RISER. cdomaedge- 12.00 
j No. 
NO Asset tides. dB tans ol oak : : 3 No. 
INO sndce.. A. Sao 3c. 10.85- , 
12.00 No. 
INO Bn Onas os vis « os Ritee [kes o.oo [i oe 4 ; No. 
INGsiOEs. <'ce tae fails lives oo Ba0 | = disk ‘ P 
INO Ai Gtk ote cle a Bilis ods ve ole enre ‘ : No. 
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\ TABLE X.—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN MANUFACTURING—Concluded 











1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Industry a | | Industry a 
and Wages |Hrs| Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and | Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per}| per _ | per Occupation per |per| per |per] per |per 
week |wk.| week |wk.] week |wk. week |wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ D $ 
TOBACCO AND Machinists—Conc. 
Ci1GARETTES—Conc. INO se Oe ce sels ea conan eae asic 25.75 | 48 | 31.50 | 48 
INO On ss act cerae oa ore cea ee 30.75 | 48 | 32.00 | 48 
Packers, cigarettes, NOs ue ae ee 28.00 | 50 28.80 | 48 38.02 | 58% 
female— INO DNS... tk ORE also eee lee 18.00-] 473] 22.00-| 474 
INO LSS. eee, ARE? Se Oe 11.88-]| 44] 12.42-| 40- 25.00 30.00 
15.84 14.40 | 46 ||\Labourers— 
INO 2 SRE IRS. ERE 9.88 | 38 OF88. 4238 | RNowel.... . ee ee 19.00 | 493] 15.84-] 48 | 15.84] 48 
ING ARS RE. ee tee 10.00-} 50 14.50 | 47%] 15.87 | 56 20.16 20.16 
18.50 NOo 25)..dpeceseerne 17.50-} 50 15.50-] 44-] 14.70-|} 42- 
INO OA Se....5 28... oe 10.00-} 50 11.52-] 48-} 12.48-| 40- 19.00 17.75 | 48 17.60 | 44 
14.50 14.00 | 50 1G6SE7 a0? | BNOSIS 78h. ee ee. 20.00 | 50 18.00-| 45 18.00-| 44- 
INO gor eet hte eee 12.00 | 50 11.75 | 45 11.50 | 44 21.00 21.10 | 48 
TN (foag Bal saree Geta see fetes = taral bits 11R52) 048) 11552 |. 48 YtINGRTA Ai ee IR ee llepeess 16.20-| 45 | 17.64-| 49- 
20.70 25.006 i} DO 
Machinists— INOS ED 2). 0. See ee ss cs eaten 25.26 | 50 | 25.89 | 51 
Ue guts lnieeidl aid gc TIS Sees | se 308001; 48 | 235.00 i 48 t) GINORIG RRL ee ee eRE.Ee ie: 17.28 | 48 | 17.28 | 48 
INTOL, coRee tle tna. eee 15230 |] 55'3|) 158 00=)< COs eel 400-160" IN OBBT.<.’. ¢.). SB betel... oe tele ares 14.40-] 48 | 14.40-| 48 
24.00 25.00 18.25 18.25 
INOS. «ose ee 271.50-1"50 |. -26250-|.44-| _28950=|548- sNowiS....... RE... GeO. wale 12.00-| 473} 12.00-| 474 
32.50 28.80 | 48 | 34.45 | 53 14.00 17.00 
INGHH4 EE tee ae oe. ee ee 28.80-| 48 AQ%07=|957—| LINOSEG! .°s.2 ioe see: 16.00-| 50 19.20 | 48 19.00 | 474 
38.40 51.85 | 61 22-00 





TABLE XI—WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN LITHOGRAPHING, PHOTO-ENGRAVING, 
STEREOTYPING AND ELECTROTYPING 




















1929 1939 1940 1929 1939 1940 
Industry ——_—_—_— —__———— Industry a] 
and Wages | Hrs} Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs and Wages |Hrs| Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
Occupation per |per| per |per| per _ | per Occupation per |per| per |per| per |per 
week | wk.| week |wk.| week |wk. week | wk.| ~week |wk.| week |wk. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Pressmen— 
LITHOGRAPHING Noor es ee 1 50.00 | 48 50.60 | 45 50.00 | 45 
INOMQ ES... MEL SORE. Lcewaltg ne 45.00 | 45 | 45.00 | 45 
Artists— INOANO 24. bake cee 57.00 | 48 45.00 | 45 48.00 | 45 
No. i 70.00 | 44 Nowa. . one pore 40.00-| 48 41.85-| 45 44.10-| 45 
No. 2 63.00 | 45 65.00 57.00 57.00 
No. 3 45.00 | 45 IN Ose SD ttt eee ate See coe he 41. 85-| 45 41.83-| 45 
No. 4 56.25 | 45 45.00 45.00 
No. 5 39.82 | 45 INOAIGS. .. koe cheered ot ea. ees 47.25 | 45 47.25 | 45 
No. 6 65.40 | 45 No. 7 55.90 | 46 56.25 | 48 5692909)" 45 
NOMESEs. bok.) oe 43.20-| 48 41.85-| 45 41.85-| 45 
No. 7 46.35 | 45 52.30 50.40 50.40 
No. 8 31.50-] 45 INOn ON, .c eRe eee 47.00-| 48 385.10-| 45 40.05-| 45 
50.00 55.00 52.50 64.15 
No. 9 56.25 | 45 INO 10... Prec hi 45.00-| 48 32.00-} 48 33.00-| 48 
No. i0 80.90-| 45 75.00 52.00 55.00 
49.44 NOSES... Toe Fea Perce snes 49.50-| 45 50.85-| 45 
No. ll 40.00 | 45 56.25 58.05 
No. 12 45.00 | 45 Noml2es, . bie goewaie . desedlies 47.25 | 45 51.75 | 45 
No. 18 88.00-| 44 INOSISES 2 te Cama 2 ed 42.70 | 44 42.70 | 44 
60.00 INO SESSA, | eet BER | Br oe 40.75 | 45 40.75 | 45 
No. 14 48.00-| 45 No. 15 55.00 | 48 53.30 | 45 53.30 | 45 
58.00 INOSIGM).. Ree fee: 40.00-| 48 381.50-| 45 388. 70-| 45 
No. 15 45.00 | 48 55.00 60.30 64.35 
INOSUE, |... ee eee. bey eee 37.80 | 48 88.00 | 48 
NOSES SR. 4. ode 35.00-} 48 45.00 | 45 45.06 | 45 
Engravers— 50.00 
Ones Fee 47.00 | 48 | 50.00 | 40} 50.00 | 40 INO £0)... «bic kee al See ae 33.75-| 45 | 33.75-| 45 
INCOR. Dia a Ee 8 Sere |e cae | 41.00 | 45 41.00 | 43 48.44 48.44 
INO. o oe te Le 57.20 | 44 55.85 | 44 55,85 | 44 INOS ZOE? dM deme tes octet alc eed 58.00 | 45 58.00 | 45 
INO A ee fee ee 55.00 | 48 | 39.85 | 45 | 39.85 | 45 INO 221 Be dt a ee ee, Same | tee | 45.00 | 45 | 46.35 | 45 
INO Bi. Rj ee 55.00 | 463] 40.00 | 45 40.00 | 45 NoS2265). 4 8. Fee eed. eke ee 35.10 | 45 35.10 | 45 
INO: Oo hae ae 50.00 | 463} 54.50 | 45 | 54.50 | 45 INOn23 5. ecto 40.00-| 48 | 45.00-] 45 | 45.00-| 45 
INO. 8.. sk SE cee ee 63.00 | 48 | 63.00 | 48 57.00 58.50 58.50 
IND. eSee.. chou hele « ee oer. 49.00 | 48 49.00 | 48 INOS24E>. 2 AM SRM tee ae 39.00 | 48 39.00 | 48 
INO. e0 ee ten hoe 43.00-] 48 | 49.50 | 48 | 52.25 | 48 No. 25 35.00-] 48 | 37.50-| 48 | 37.50-| 48 
55.00 50.00 40.00 40.00 
INSEL eee 2B cms ok canes 40.00-| 48 | 40.00-| 48 | 40.00-| 48 |} No. 26.............. 47.50 | 48 | 33.00-| 48 | 35.00-| 48 
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week |wk. 
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Wages | Hrs} Wages | Hrs 
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ee 
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55.00 | 40 
50.40 | 48 
55.00 | 40 
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APPENDIX A 
WAGES IN AGRICULTURE 1920, 1926, 1929-1939 


AVERAGE WaAGmS of FaRM Heir IN CANADA AS Estimarep BY Crop CORRESPONDENTS OF THE DoMINION BurzEaAv or Statistics 





Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
summer season summer season per year | per year 
Provinces Pe Yertes BS AAA Me. te Bh ain AR PR Clee, | aed: SE 
Wages Wages Wages Wages 
Board and Wages Board and and and 
oar oard Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
26 86 27 20 47 821 492 
23 64 23 19 2 639 455 
23 63 23 20 43 627 465 
22 56 20 18 38 559 409 
18 43 15 15 30 439 322 
15 34 11 12 23 341 255 
15 32 10 12 We 322 246 
15 33 10 12 22 338 253 
15 35 11 12 23 358 254 
16 37 11 13 24 374 261 
17 40 12 13 25 400 272 
17 41 12 13 25 405 205 
16 40 12 13 25 424 283 
Prince Hdward Island.............. 1920 42 18 60 18 14 32 572 372 
1926 31 16 47 17 13 30 484 325 
1929 34 18 52 19 13 32 534 355 
1930 32 18 50 16 14 30 513 344 
1931 25 14 39 15 10 25 413 284 
1932 18 12 30 10 11 21 305 225 
1933 18 12 30 ll 10 21 319 237 
1934 17 13 30 10 1s 21 320 Zou 
1935 18 13 31 11 11 22 343 247 
1936 18 13 31 11 11 22 351 262 
1937 of 15 36 11 13 24 374 252 
1938 20 13 33 10 11 21 364 260 
1939 18 12 30 9 11 20 372 259 
NovatScotia2i 2. 51 tio ck RE ee 192 49 24 73 21 7 38 735 408 
1926 35 19 54 18 14 32 588 369 
1929 33 19 a7 19 15 34 605 391 
1930 34 20 54 17 14 31 562 344 
1931 2 17 44 15 14 29 465 316 
1932 22 15 37 13 12 25 377 261 
1933 20 14 34 12 11 23 365 248 
1934 20 15 35 i 11 22 360 253 
1935 22 15 37 13 EL 24 364 245 
1936 22 15 37 12 11 23 415 260 
1937 25 15 40 12 11 23 435 272 
1938 25 16 41 il 12 23 439 277 
1939 25 15 40 12 11 23 452 271 
New Brinswickhs.< (4h. \e. eae ee 1920 56 23 79 19 16 35 785 391 
1926 39 18 57 17 14 31 529 319 
1929 40 20 60 18 15 33 589 367 
1930 34 20 54 16 15 31 550 345 
1931 27 16 43 14 12 26 460 304 
1932 20 13 33 ll il 22 320 236 
1923 18 13 31 10 10 20 336 227 
1934 22 13 35 10 11 21 366 245 
1935 21 14 35 10 11 21 360 216 
1936 25 15 40 il 11 22 398 218 
1937 28 16 44 12 12 24 442 248 
1938 26 15 41 12 11 23 432 247 
1939 25 14 39 12 12 24 439 264 
Qucheed. 0S... 0% 5. BA. eee 1920 62 24 86 24 16 40 767 407 
1926 38 19 57 19 13 32 547 326 
1929 41 20 61 19 14 33 577 342 
1930 33 19 52 17 13 30 510 314 
1931 26 15 41 14 11 25 406 261 
1932 18 12 30 10 9 19 284 202 
1933 17 11 28 9 9 18 265 187 
1934 18 12 30 9 10 19 293 192 
1935 18 13 31 10 10 20 306 196 
1936 19 13 32 10 10 20 332 206 
1937 25 15 40 12 11 23 376 232 
1938 24 14 38 11 11 22 398 235 
1939 24 15 39 11 11 22 398 240 


* Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1940, and from the Canada Year Book; figures 
weighted according to population in each district. 
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AvERAGE Waags or Farm Hewr in CANADA AS ESTIMATED BY CRoP CoRRESPONDENTS OF THE DomINION BUREAU OF 








Sratisrics—*Concluded 
Males per month in Females per month in Males | Females 
oe (eo Oy A a 2 a 
Wages Wages Wages Ww 
Wages Board and Wages Board cath a mire 
oard oard Board Board 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Ontario: 4. SOU, A eee A. 1920 52 23 75 25 19 44 736 470 
1926 om 21 58 22 17 39 583 419 
1929 35 22 57 22 19 41 595 454 
1930 31 20 61 21 17 38 532 423 
1931 25 18 43 iW 15 82 440 348 
1932 18 15 33 12 12 24 341 260 
1933 17 15 32 12 13 25 325 264 
1934 18 15 33 12 13 25 344 287 
1935 20 16 36 12 14 26 372 287 
1936 21 16 37 13 14 20 388 295 
1937 25 18 43 14 15 29 421 312 
1938 24 18 42 15 15 30 411 303 
1939 24 iW 4] 15 14 29 440 320 
LUO ERO RAE.) OR SP ae ie9, ot ee 1920 70 28 98 34 24 58 975 559 
1926 38 22 60 22 18 40 614 438 
1929 38 23 61 21 19 40 608 438 
1930 32 21 53 18 18 36 536 398 
1931 22 17 39 13 15 28 410 296 
1932 17 15 32 10 13 23 337 249 
1933 15 14 29 8 12 20 307 229 
1934 16 15 31 8 13 21 312 233 
1935 17 15 32 9 12 21 323 232 
1936 19 15 34 9 13 22 336 235 
1937 21 16 37 10 13 23 367 249 
1938 23 16 39 11 13 24 373 252 
1939 22 15 37 11 13 24 398 267 
Saskatchewan.......... bide beet ewk oh 1920 72 30 102 85 25 60 1,003 653 
1926 43 24 67 24 21 45 678 498 
1929 44 25 69 24 22 46 685 496 
1930 37 23 60 21 19 40 593 427 
1931 23 19 42 13 16 29 418 312 
1932 18 15 33 10 13 23 324 240 
1933 16 15 31 8 12 20 305 222 
1934 16 15 3l 8 12 20 319 230 
1935 18 15 33 9 13 22 345 240 
1936 19 16 35 9 13 22 346 238 
1937 19 16 35 10 13 23 344 233 
1938 22 15 37 10 13 23 363 247 
1939 22 16 38 ll 13 24 381 262 
PAL OET LG. Oe on He Sios o bon Ms ook 1920 76 31 107 36 26 62 1,038 638 
1926 45 24 69 25 22 47 701 520 
1929 43 25 68 25 21 46 678 485 
1930 37 23 60 21 20 41 598 445 
1931 25 19 44 15 17 32 447 345 
1932 20 16 36 12 14 26 367 279 
1933 19 15 34 10 13 23 344 261 
1934 19 16 35 11 14 25 350 263 
1935 21 16 37 11 14 25 367 271 
1936 22 16 38 ll 14 25 378 271 
1937 23 17 40 12 15 27 401 282 
1938 25 18 43 12 15 27 418 289 
1939 25 17 42 12 15 27 431 295 
British Columbia... .62....0.5...4.. 1920 64 31 95 36 27 63 1,033 742 
1926 49 27 76 27 23 50 767 532 
1929 49 27 76 28 7) 51 792 562 
1930 46 26 72 25 21 46 741 512 
1931 35 23 68 20 19 39 633 456 
1932 25 19 44 15 15 30 467 348 
1933 23 19 42 14 15 29 446 332 
1934 24 19 43 14 16 30 462 349 
1935 26 19 45 14 16 30 465 347 
1936 25 21 46 15 17 32 494 358 
1937 28 21 49 17 18 35 513 363 
1938 28 22 50 16 19 35 522 365 
1939 28 21 49 15 19 34 525 370 


* Compiled from the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Statistics, February, 1940, and from the Canada Year Book; figures 
weighted according to population in each district. 
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APPENDIX B 
NUMBERS AND EARNINGS OF STEAM RAILWAY EMPLOYEES IN CANADA, 1939 
AVERAGE HOURLY COMPENSATION AND ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES ON AN HOURLY BASIS 


1929, 1937, 1988 AND 1939, WITH NUMBERS EMPLOYED, 1939 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics: Annual Reports on Steam Railways of Canada 


Classes 


DS SS SS ee ee ee ee ee 


MAINTENACE OF WAY AND STRUCTURES 
Carpenters and: bridgemen. 2... (seme 6. oa ee boc 
Blacksmiths, pipe fitters, plumbers, tinsmiths and 

Dump repairers: 4. -qe ste A Aes he ee okies 
Masons, bricklayers, plasterers and painters.......... 
Helpers, B. and B.. departments 94. 34...4..84.....; 
Apprentices, B. and B. department.................. 
Pile driver, ditching, hoist and steam shovel em- 







HECtlONMeEN A. <-aaas eet RE eeeral othe aE sie: eves 
LADOULCTS ; AEP ad... cie Ss ID I ety ke) AR chews 
Telegraph and telephone linemen and groundmen.... 
Signal and interlocker maintainers and repairmen.... 


*@armien: (a). ccc. Bettie es. : ce Gs ae oko. « 
Carmien \() 02 etic: tie eI ek Ae ee ee ss 
Osrmen (ce) SaG sl BE: oR es Bos a's 
Carmien) (cd) BOR. cc... 5 Bec =o ee do as Ces) 
BMileetricall workers... i> oc... sen ee des date bess 
Machinists 0.20.2: Wes. ie cee ce 
Modilders}, 4.3. 50 SB. oo. OR aon Bo ooo 
Pipe fitters and sheet metal workers................. 
Heinpers to meehanics...08 .¢ =. brett « ctecro Hastie. cos 
Helper apprentices: 4 fe. .: 3. eee te tee os 
Regular apprentices: 2 ie... ...ab sani dees dea les os... + 

ATICIOANELSi 26 civ os Ne sin oo eniocs oats ee a CO I ae 6 
Other unskilled employees. ...... 0.000.000. teeccess 
Unelassifieddiabourers, 9©....0.:.5 eee aes cde Mewes 





Storemens... 8h... 9M wees chO RS soos Peo de.s 
Train despatchers and traffic supervisors tay 30, |, 
Supervisory agents and assistants.................... 
Station agents—non-telegraphers (small stations)..... 
Station agents—telegraphers and telephoners......... 
Signalraen (non-telegraphers) at interlockers......... 
Foremen i imifreight BHEASE |... vege aie cy ates aie os 
Freight handlers and other station employees........ 
A OURC BR intestine dete es GEN ee ee cae de 
Dining car and restaurant inspectors, conductors and 

BCC WALCSNM. 3... .erncles on RE cle ays eS oo 
Dining car and restaurant helpers and attendants..... 
Floating equipment employees...............-00000 
Sleeping and parlour car inspectors and conductors. . 
Sleeping and parlour car porters................+..... 
Drawbridge Operators. Be... .chomee mck See on. - 
Signal men or watchmen at crossings (non-interlocked) 
Road passenger conductOrs.....5...00......00 cele seen: 
Road freiehticonductors:.) 6.6. met ee eae 
Road passenger brakemen, baggagemen and flagmen 
Road freight brakemen and flagmen................. 
Yard conductors and yard foremen.................. 
Yard brakemien and helpers... 4. 2H .. ...6'. dee. s so 
Road passenger engineers and motormen............ 
Road freight engineers and motormen............... 
Yard engineers and motormen...............00eee02- 
Road passenger firemen and helpers................. 
Road freight firemen and helpers.................... 
Yard firemneniand helpers... 5. 9e 


Employees engaged in outside operations............. 


Grandi Lota 23. Biss. tae. aa eee BS > ee Oe 





Average Hourly 
Compensation 


@ dieie 0 ee] O00) © ©) .e es | epereee« ¢ 


_ 
<r eae ts 


_ 
ee ee 


—_ —e 
Salas es gals 3) 8 








Average Annual 
Earnings 


1929 





1937f 
$ 

1,379 

1,712 


1,391 
1, 109 


1938t 
$ 

1,466 

1,789 


1,374 
1,101 


Average 
Number 


Ce Oe cc ee er ec 





1,722 





8,587 
103, 227t- 





*Carmen are graded according to class of work. 


+Number of employees on an hourly basis; the number on daily or other basis, officials, office staff, etc., was 26,135, including- 


13,096 clerks who averaged $5.02 per day, $1, 547 per year. 


tRevised. 
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APPENDIX C 


NUMBERS AND EARNINGS OF COAL MINERS IN CANADA, 1921-1939 


AVERAGE WAGES PER DAY, AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS WORKED PER MAN PER YEAR AND 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF WAGE EARNERS, 1921-1939* 


Dominion Bureau of Statistics Annual Reports on Coal Statistics for Canada 


New iti 
Nova Saskat- Alberta pres Canada 


Scotia§ as ick ~ | chewan Columbia, 

Average wage per, man per day. 6... 0.% sm des este demand ke 1921 |,$. 5.06} $ 5.17 ).$ 5.93 | $ 7.63} $ 6.37*| $ 6.20 
1922 4.07 Shiiss 4.42 6.42 5.81 5.18 
1923 4.35 4.54 4.58 7.41 5.85 is by 
1924 4.93 4.50 4.51 6.74 5.76 5.62 
1925 5.73 Binal 4.26 5.97 4.99 5.51 
1926 4.69 3.18 4,52 5.56 4.91 4.97 
1927 4.81 3.58 4.42 5.57 4.94 5.03 
1928 5.83 3.05 4.72 5.79 4.89 5.57 
1929 Dro 3.83 4.21 5.94 4.92 5.49 
1930 5.62 3.82 4.15 5.68 5.04 5.47 
1931 5.49 3.78 3.83 5.35 4.94 5.28 

$1932 5.08 Be 3.19 5.05 4.83 4.90 
$1933 4.30 3.36 3.01 4,83 4.68 4.11 
$1934 4.29 2.86 3.07 4.84 4.69 4.38 
$1935 4.39 2.75 3.09 4.97 4.62 4.46 
$1936 4.55 2.86 3.08 5.05 4.63 4.57 
$1937 4.79 2.90 3.00 5.19 4.81 4.76 
$1938 4.92 3.16 3.13 Sea 4.74 4.85 
£1939 4.93 3.05 3.20 5.30 5.11 4.91 

Average number of wage earners (12 months)........... 1921 12,626 449 435 10,019 6,694* 30, 223 
1922 14,068 611 460 8,815} 6, 140} 30,096 
1923 13,385 612 505 9,917 5,879 30,300 
1924 12,500 608 519 7,163+ 4,916f 25,708 
1925 8,333T 614 517 8, 686 5,336 23,490 
1926 12,100 544 470 8,667 5, 095 26,878 
1927 13,317 558 509 8,932 5,038 28,357 
1928 13,333 585 509 9,280 5,043 28, 754 
1929 12,760 578 561 9,534 4,791 28, 227 
1930 13,376 584 529 8,849 4,363 27,704 
1931 13,388 608 538 8,024 3,890 26,489 
1932 12,623 709 748 7,824 3,684 25,597 
1933 11,861 1,025 891 7,971 3,050 24,812 
1934 12,051 1,085 882 7,839 2,849 24,671 
1935 12,674 1,136 813 7,662 2,031 24,831 
1936 12,848 1,158 847 8,054 2,639 25,597 
1937 13,268 1,050 874 7,813 2,874 25,890 
1938 13,592 1,120 841 7,374 2,833 25,767 
1939 13,035 1, 284 667 7,384 2,826 25, 200 

Average number of days worked per man per year...... 1921 230 207 190 217 246* 228 
1922 210 245 228 BEN 258 229 
1923 263 269 231 227 261 250 
1924 202 213 214 228 260 221 
1925 224 272 214 212 271 231 
1926 247 249 214 230 261 244 
1927 245 285 214 244 278 251 
1928 243 266 197 243 281 249 
1929 266 245 225 232 258 252 
1930 228 230 205 200 232 219 
1931 182 196 196 171 218 185 
1932 155 219 219 189 212 177 
1933 170 250 216 179 202 182 
1934 233 229 201 182 217 214 
1935 217 231 206 207 241 216 
1936 227 232 230 209 260 225 
1937 247 244 230 207 258 235 
1938 204 210 232 202 229 208 

1939 231 257 246 208 246 228 


* Figures for the Yukon Territory were included under British Columbia in 1921. Each year two to four miners have been 
employed from 50 to 100 days; wages averaged about $8.00 per day. In Manitoba mining operations began in 1931, small num- 
bers being employed, 4 in 1939, averaging $2.39 per day. 

{ Prolonged dispute during year. 

t Figures calculated by dividing number of man days worked into total wages paid. 

§ Prior to 1933 the figures for Nova Scotia included certain employees handling coal at a distance from the mine. 
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APPENDIX D 


WAGES AND HOURS OF LABOUR IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS AND UNDER PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Legislation providing for the regulation of 
wages or hours of labour or both has been 
enacted in all provinces but the scope and 
application of the statutes and the method of 
regulation vary. A Dominion statute limits 


hours of persons employed on public works 
and provides for the regulation of wages. 
Under the authority of an Order in Council 
the Government also imposes conditions as 
to wages and hours in the manufacture of 
government supplies. 


Federal Government Contracts 


Rates of wages and hours of labour on 
Federal Government contracts for construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition of any work 
are subject to the Fair Wages and Hours of 
Labour Act, 19385, which replaced the Fair 
Wage and Hight Hour Day Act, 1930. It pro- 
vides for the observance of current rates of 
wages and stipulates also that wages shall in 
all cases be such as are fair and reasonable; 
and that hours of work shall not exceed 
eight hours per day or forty-four per week 
on construction work under Federal Govern- 
ment contracts and on works towards which 
federal aid is granted by way of subsidy, loan, 
etc., except in such special cases as the 
Governor-in-Council may otherwise provide or 
except in cases of emergency as may be 
approved by the Minister of Labour. The 
same conditions apply to employees of the 
Government of Canada (not under the Civil 
Service Act) on such work. The provisions of 
the Act as to wages and hours, also apply to 


works towards which federal aid is granted by . 


way of contribution, subsidy, loan, advance or 
guarantee, “unless the grant or payment is 
by statutory authority or by agreement with 
the Government of Canada excepted.” The 
Act does not apply to the purchase of ma- 
terials, supplies or equipment, for use on con- 
struction work. Any contract may be exempt- 
ed from the Act by Order in Council before 
being entered into. 

Under an Order in Council of December 71, 
1934, replacing previous Orders in Council, 
the Department of Labour furnishes for inser- 
tion in each contract a schedule of current 
rates of wages or fair and reasonable rates 
to be recognized as the minimum rates for 
the various classes of workmen employed or, 
if unable to furnish such a schedule, a clause 
requiring the payment of current rates, or fair 
and reasonable rates, the Minister to determ- 
ine any dispute as to the rates ito be paid. 
Provisions are also included for the enforce- 
ment of the schedules and clauses, their observ- 
ance by sub-contractors, ete. 


Wages and hours on federal government con- 
tracts for the manufacture and supply of 
postal stores, fittings for public buildings, 
equipment and supplies for the military, naval 
forces, etc., are subject to labour conditions 
inserted in such contracts in accordance with 
a Resolution of the House of Commons in 
1900 and an Order in Council passed on Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, which replaced a previous Order 
in Council of June 7, 1922. (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1985, pp. 24-25.) 


The provisions as to wages and hours are 
that all persons who perform labour in the 
work contracted for shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen, in the dis- 
trict in which the work is being performed, 
for the character or class of work in which 
they are respectively engaged, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate; the working hours shall 
be those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district, then 
fair and reasonable hours, except for the pro- 
tection of life and property or on due cause 
shown to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Labour. Under special circumstances the 
Minister may decide what are current or fair 
and reasonable rates for overtime and what is 
the proper classification of any work for the 
purposes of wages and hours. In the event of 
a dispute as to what are the current, or fair 
and reasonable, wages and hours, it shall be 
determined by the Minister. 


It is also provided that persons under 18 
years of age are entitled to rates of wages not 
less than those provided for females under the 
minimum wage laws of the province in which 
the work is performed. In New Brunswick 
and Prince Edward Island, where such laws 
are not in effect, contractors are required to 
pay workers under 18 years of age wages not 
less than those provided for females under the 
Minimum Wage Act of Nova Scotia. 
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It is also stipulated that in no event shall 
the wage rate for male workers over 18 be less 
than 30 cents an hour, or for female workers 
over 18, less than 20 cents an hour but in any 
case where the provincial minimum wage law 
requires the payment of higher wages, the latter 
shall apply in the execution of a Federal con- 
tract. For example, for a 50-hour week on a 


Federal Government contract a male over 
18, whether experienced or inexperienced, must 
be paid not less than $15 and a female $10 
even if the provincial minimum scale may 
provide $6, $7, $8, etc., but if the provincial 
minimum scale is in excess of $15 in the case 
of male and $10 in the case of female work- 
ers then the provincial scale must prevail. 


Minimum Wages under Provincial Legislation 


A law providing for the establishment by a 
government board of minimum rates of wages 
is on the statute books of every province but 
Prince Edward Island. This legislation applied 
at first only to female workers but all but 
that of Nova Scotia now applies or may be 
applied: to males also. In Alberta and British 
Columbia there is a statute relating to each 
sex. The New Brunswick Minimum Wage 
Act of 1930 applying to women was never 
put into effect, but the Fair Wage Act, 1936, 
now incorporated in the Labour and Indus- 
trial Relations Act, 1938, enables minimum 
rates to be established for both sexes. 


Boards administering minimum wage laws 
have power to fix special rates for handicapped 
workers and in some provinces such workers 
have to be licensed. Rates lower than . the 
ordinary minimum which are increased at 
specified intervals are also established for 
learners or inexperienced workers in most 
occupations but the proportion of inexperi- 
enced workers that may be employed at such 
rates is usually restricted. In some cases, inex- 
perienced workers are classified according to 
age and those over 18 years of age have 
higher minimum rates than those under 18. 


Part-time and overtime rates may be set 
by all the boards. In Ontario the statute 
specifies the hours to which the ordinary 
minimum rate is to apply and in Nova Scotia 
the board may determine the work-period to 
which the rate applies. In Manitoba, New 
Brunswick, Quebec and Saskatchewan and in 
British Columbia under the Female Minimum 
Wage Act, the Board has power to limit hours. 
In Alberta and British Columbia there is an 


Hours of Work Act administered by the same 
authority as the Minimum Wage Acts. In- 
formation as to the regulation of hours is 
given in a later section of this Appendix. 

In all provinces, workers required to wait 
on the premises must be paid for the time 
so spent and if the employer requires uniforms 
to be worn, as in hotels and restaurants, 
transport and the taxi business, he must fur- 
nish them and pay for any laundering. 

Apart from the special statutes providing 
minimum wage-fixing machinery, minimum 
rates of wages may be established under other 
legislation in several provinces for certain 
classes of workers such as lumber workers and 
truck or bus drivers. Under the Manitoba 
Fair Wage Act, the Collective Agreement . 
Act of Quebec and the Industrial Standards 
Acts of Alberta, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, minimum rates of 
wages may also be determined. The New 
Brunswick Industrial Standards Act came into 
effect on August 10, 1939, and like the Nova 
Scotia Act applies only to the construction 
industry. The Quebec Collective Agreement 
Act and the Industrial Standards Acts are 
dealt with in a later section of this Appendix. 

A brief summary is given below of the pro- 
visions in each province in so far as they 
affect wages and the rates are set out in 
tables. A table covering all the provinces 
shows the minimum rates fixed for experi- 
enced workers in factories, shops, offices, hotels 
and restaurants. For full information it is 
necessary to refer to the orders as issued by 
the provincial authorities. Fairly complete 
summaries were published in The Labour 
Gazette when the orders were gazetted. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


The Charlottetown Incorporation Act as 
amended in 1936 empowered the city council 
to make a by-law prohibiting any labourer or 
workman being hired at less than 35 cents an 
hour for any work done in the city by or 


under a contractor or if it is of the kind usually 
done by contractors and is directed by any 
person other than the owner of the property 
on which the work is done. Such a by-law 
was passed on May 14, 1936. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


The Nova Scotia Minimum Wage for 
Women Act enables the Minimum Wage 
Board to fix minimum rates for female workers 
in any trade or occupation in cities and towns. 
The Governor in Council on recommendation 
of the Board may order that the Act shall 
apply to other parts of the Province. No such 
orders have been issued. Agriculture and 
domestic service are expressly excluded from 
the Act. The first orders were issued in 1930. 


Minimum rates have been established for 
experienced and inexperienced workers under 
and over 18 in laundries and dry-cleaning 
establishments; bakeries and places making 
food products; hotels and restaurants; textile 
and needle trades, including boots and shoes; 
for telephone operators; in factories not 
covered by another order; bookbinding, paper- 
box making and other paper trades; shops; 
beauty parlours; and offices. Except in offices 
and in the needle and textile trades, the 
number of inexperienced adults or young girls 
or of both is limited to 25 per cent of the 
total number of females in the establishment. 

Under all orders, except those applying to 
shops, beauty parlours and hotels and 
restaurants, the length of the learning period 
is limited to one year for persons over 18 
and to 18 months for those under 18. Persons 
reaching the age of 18 are to be considered 
as experienced if they have been employed 
for one year. For office work, only a three 
months’ learning period is required if the 
employee holds a satisfactory diploma from a 
business school. For beauty parlours and 
hotels and restaurants, no distinction is made 
on account of age. For beauty parlours there 
is a “beginner’s rate” applying to the first six 
months, then rates for “inexperienced” em- 
ployees for 12 months. The “beginner’s rate” 
does not apply to those who have paid for at 
least three months’ training in a school or 
beauty parlour. In hotels and _ restaurants 
there is a learning period of three months. 
The order covering shops, including millinery, 
dressmaking or fur-sewing connected with a 
shop was revised from July 15, 1940, and no 
longer allows a probationary period of three 


months without pay. There is a learning 
period of 18 months for all workers, the rates 
varying according as the worker is under or 
over 18 years of age. 

Piece-workers under the general factory 
and paper trades order must be paid the 
specified weekly minimum for the first six 
months, after which it is sufficient if only 80 
per cent receive the prescribed minimum. The 
textile and needle trades order, as revised in 
1939, stipulates that if 80 per cent of the 
workers receive more than the minimum wage, 
the others may be paid at a lower rate. 
Piece-workers in beauty parlours must be paid 
at least the minimum. 

As regards hours of labour, the minimum 
rates apply to a week of from 44 to 50 hours 
except in shops, beauty shops and offices where 
they relate to a 48-hour week or the normal 
work-week if less than 48. Except in the 
textile and needle trades, overtime after the 
specified hours and short time for less than 
44 or 48 hours, as the case may be, must be 
paid pro rata. In the textile and needle 
trades, part-time rates of 22 cents an hour in 
cities and large towns and 20 cents in smaller 
towns are provided and overtime must be paid 
for at rates of 33 cents and 30 cents an hour 
according to the size of the town. Special 
provisions for shops prohibit any reduction for 
a statutory holiday and require all part-time 
and casual employees to be paid the hourly 
rates for experienced workers based on a 
week of 48 hours or the usual number of hours 
worked in the establishment. Deductions for 
absence are not in any case to exceed the 
value of the time lost. 

Where board or lodging or both are pro- 
vided by the employer, the amounts that may 
be taken from wages in payment thereof are 
limited to $2 a week for lodging and $4 for 
board except for workers in laundries. The 
latter may be charged not more than $4.50 
for board and lodging in Halifax and other 
towns except Sydney and Glace Bay where a 
maximum of $4.50 for board and $1.50 for 
lodging may be deducted. In no case may 
more than 25 cents be deducted for a single 
meal. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN NOVA SCOTIA 


FEMALE EMPLOYEES 











Per Week 
Industries and Occupations Inexperienced 
Experienced workers Girls 
workers over 18 under 18 
Pa. $ $ § 
Food trades, including confectionery, biscuits, chocolates, grocery specialties, together 
with bakeries and all allied industries: 
@itios‘and towns'of 172000 andOviers ce oeeee es vce cess eis tis ae we eetclas oa a 9 11.00 9.00 & 10.00 7.00-10.00 
owns. deral’Z O00 mst oe seecitecrsictsters sieves ole bo So's: Lslrlaveless je vie Sables oso» oles 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Textile, needle and allied sewing trades, including weaving, knitting, spinning, making 
of wearing apparel and working on leather goods, shoes, furs, etc.: 
Citiesiand:townsiorel7 000 Anal Ov ors sroccets srvecicc rere ia.c shaevisic oes ble ks clalets abit. 2 tele) 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00-10.00 
Owns und ers OOO. 5. Vere eect eit neNeN ROR lee ek. Biss sos ca cle teretend eeterereres 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Factories not dealt with in other orders, and the paper trades (which include printing, 
book-binding and the making of paper, paper boxes, bags, stationery and other 
paper products ): 
Cities and tOwns Orly. 000 ald Vet emterets cisiarcielcseln oreo! 20 5) « a'ece"s aloe. eerayere arereraree 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00-10.00 
Lowns underly O00 ss Sarena. oer ete ce hate. Sole tis ane cheteeteieb eae itety 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Shops, including millinery, dressmaking, tailoring and fur sewing, situated or in 
any way connected with a shop: 
Cities and towns of 17,000 and over............ AS ee ne oe ee eee ee 11.00 8.00 - 10.00 7.00-10.00 
"POWNSNINGED WiGOU0, se. creer caine nite eet eercienereicne Slserstc es o0.o.0 0 odies DOR NOOME 5 Serer 10.00 7.00 - 98.00 6.00- 9.00 
Telephone operators: 
Halifax, Sydney, Dartmouth and Glace Bay oo... 0 cee ceo w tb eenee ee 11.00 9.00 & 10.00 8.00-10.00 
Amherst, New Glasgow, North Sydney, Truro, Yarmouth, Sydney Mines, 
and, Westvallevaets ce cuca ae Mee oe oR eichins Giis wie cc a-a.dite eles ce ciomenne 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 7.00- 9.00 
Ofhoriincorporated TOwns ss .kes se baer Seite clare Soe oes ce oc co ete «ata 9.00 7.00 « 8.00 6.00- 8.00 
Office work including ticket sellers, attendants in physicians’ and dentists’ offices and 
similar services: 
Cities and owns, Ofg7, 000 andiOMerte: nee sects cavities sisieye os + oo 0 clon ieletie © Sisters 11.00 9.00 & 10.00 8.00-10.00 
‘Towns wicersiv, 000s: erie etree ike Ceiaersiabinccaeis's » sa.cd.e eS eee ease + 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 7.00— 9.00 
Hotels, restaurants, refreshment rooms, boarding or rooming houses, tea rooms, 
ice cream parlours and light lunch stands: 
Gitiestand towns O17, 000 andvovertne.ctete ace ke ccdkts oui slaneiee Sa llaia?. - 11.00 9.00 - 10.00 9.00-10.00 
‘Pownsunderst7), 0005.0: cc. cc sera ere are eir ene MES cleans ofcio: «'.-s Santee las kaso cuttus 10.00 8.00 - 9.00 8.00— 9.00 
Laundries, dry cleaning establishments and dye works: 
gif axWen cee cee Cee cit OEE ica cece + oan sis © ecient 11.00 9.00 & 10.00 7.00-10.00 
Sv cdnoy and" Gilacerayanercr einen cnc tek okic 6 acc ces +o Ulhe « MEER eee 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00-10.00 
OtherAncorporated: townaia «cere. eee e ee ola lod oaless cctne dee sch opus 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Beauty parlours: 
Citresiandstowns ole 1,000 and: OV er seer in ries co kSie SUlalas sale els ccs a ascites 11.00 7.00 - 10.00 7.00-10.00 
ZROWRSRUNC ets Lie OOU sai seer ceo are crater ee teVare Gio oy cio, ace cara, 0 «sve Ss EE a oe 10.00 6.00 - 9.00 6.00- 9.00 





NEW BRUNSWICK 


The Minimum Wage Act, 1930, applying to 
female workérs, has not been put in effect. 
The Labour and Industrial Relations Act, 
1938, which reproduces the provisions of the 
Fair Wage Act, 1936, provides for a Fair 
Wage Board with power to establish minimum 
wages, maximum hours and overtime rates. 
Several orders applying to individual plants 
have been made and those of more “or less 
general application cover employees in the 
dairy products industry in Saint John and the 
parishes of Lancaster and Simonds, garage 
mechanics in Saint John and Fredericton and 
certain employees handling lumber and pulp- 
wood in several counties. All but the last- 
named provide that wages in effect on the 
coming in force of the orders may not be 
reduced. 

In the dairy products industry the minimum 
is based on a 62-hour week, time worked above 
that number of hours to be paid for pro rata. 


The order does not cover office workers. A 
maximum of $6 a week may be deducted 
from the wage for board and lodging. Each 
employee is to be allowed two full days off 
each month for which he is to be paid at his 
regular rate. The number of employees that 
may be employed at less than the minimum 
rates is limited to.5 per cent of those on the 
payroll unless there are less than 20 but more 
than five employees when one may be paid 
at the sub-minimum rate. 

For garage employees minimum rates in 
Fredericton and Saint John and within a 
10-mile radius of these cities are based on a 
54-hour week. In Fredericton the hours are 
to fall between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. daily except 
Sunday. The Saint John order provides that 
nine hours between 8 a.m. and 6 p.m. or 
between 6 pm. and 4 a.m. constitute a shift. 

As regards overtime, in Fredericton a man 
may be required to work one evening a 
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week until 10 p.m. with payment pro rata 
but time in excess of 57 hours a week is to 
be paid at time and a half. The Saint John 
order increases the minimum rates by 10 per 
cent for night shifts and allows the same 
raise in pay for day workers employed over- 
time with time and a half after 10 pm. Men 
on the night shift in Saint John working 
between 4 am. and 8 am. are entitled to 
time and a half their regular rate as are all 
required to work on statutory holidays. Both 
orders allow double pay for Sunday work. 

In Saint John garages, for part-time work 
of 36 hours or less in a week the regular rate 
is increased by 20 per cent. The Board may 
permit lower rates for handicapped workers. 
The Fredericton order authorizes employers 
to hire mechanics with more than five years’ 
experience other than first-class mechanics at 
less than the minimum fixed for the class. 
Under both orders a man with six months’ 
experience in any calendar year is considered 
as having one year’s experience and is entitled 
to the lowest rate for experienced workers. 
Both orders raise the minimum after three 
years’ experience and again after five years. 

The orders for loading pulpwood and lum- 
ber products on vessels fix minimum rates 
without reference to hours of work. 


Forest Operations 


Under the Forest Operations Commission 
Act, 1934, the Commission has power, subject 
to the approval of the Minister of Lands and 
Mines, to make final decisions in disputes 
relating to wages and living conditions in 


lumbering camps and to fix minimum and 
average wages for the industry. The Act 
does not apply to the Christmas tree or fire- 
wood industries. It permits the employment 
of men inexperienced or physically unfit for 
a full day’s work at wages below the mini- 
mum rates established, if agreements approved 
by the Commission are signed by the em- 
ployers and the men concerned. 

From April 1, 1940, the Commission estab- 
lished, for stream driving, an average rate of 
wages of $2.85 a day and board or its equi- 
valent in the case of piece-work and a mini- 
mum wage of $2.50 per day and board. These 
rates represent an increase of 35 cents 
and 25 cents respectively over the previous 
year. Wages paid to cocks, foremen, book- 
keepers and clerks are not to be included in 
determining the average. The last three clas- 
ses of workmen are not within the scope of 
the Act. For booming and sorting, the mini- 
mum rate without board has been raised from 
25 cents an hour to 28 cents and as before not 
more than 50 cents a day may be deducted 
when board is furnished. 

For cutting, yarding and hauling, the 
average wage rate paid by any employer with 
board must be at least $40 per month and the 


' minimum rate for each employee $36. Piece- 


workers must not be paid less than an average 
of $40 with board. If board is not furnished 
by the employer, wages must be increased by 
50 cents a day. Wages paid to cooks, tractor 
operators, truck drivers, foremen, bookkeepers 
and clerks and the amounts paid to employees 
for piece-work are not to be included in deter- 
mining the average wage. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN NEW BRUNSWICK 


Mae AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 


Industries and Occupations 


Dairy products 


City of Saint John and parishes of Lancaster and Simonds 


Minimum 
per week 


$ 


Drivers, chauffeurs, butter makers, ice cream makers, pasteurizers, bottle-machine operators and 


checkers, employed by any one employer 


Other employees (except office workers) 


ee 


i ee 


20.00 
(average) 
14,00 


Motor mechanics and body repair men in public garages and automobile body repair shops 


Saint Johniand wathim 1O-mileradius...2. c-fos. <csaeeecs « 


Ce 


Ce ee ee 


13 .50-27 .00 
*12.15-24.30 


Loading pulpwood and lumber at dock and within reach of ship’s tackle 


Counties of Kent, Westmorland, Restigouche, Gloucester and Northumberland 


* The lowest rate is payable after one year’s experience. 


45 anhr 


QUEBEC 


The Minimum Wage Act, 1940, which re- 
pealed the former Fair Wage Act and the 
Forest Operations Act, empowers the Mini- 
mum Wage Commission to establish minimum 
rates and maximum hours for all employed 


persons except farm labourers, domestic ser- 
vants and those governed by a collective 


agreement made legally binding under the 
Collective Agreement Act or the Professional 
Syndicates Act. In the case of an agreement, 
if the Commission with the approval of the 
Minister of Labour, declares its provisions 
less favourable to the employees than the 
provisions of an order of the Board, the latter 
are to apply. 
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By an order in council of August 2, 1940, 
orders of the Fair Wage Board in force on 
June 22, 1940, are considered orders of the 
Minimum Wage Commission. The only order 
made since that date is for the glass container 
industry and it is summarized below. 

Order 4, which is to remain in force until 
March 31, 1941, unless ctherwise ordered by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council, fixes 
minimum wages for persons employed in com- 
mercial and industrial undertakings including 
banks and insurance companies. Those work- 
ing at home for such establishments are with- 
in its scope as are workers in road transport, 
hotels and boarding houses with more than 
five rooms to rent and, if a majority of the 
members approve, persons employed by mu- 
nicipal and school corporations. The order 
originally applied only to cities and towns 
but, as amended from December 30, 1939, it 
relates to all establishments within its scope 
throughout the province. 

Subsequent orders deal with special in- 
dustries or occupations which would other- 
wise be covered by Order 4. In some cases, 
they relate only to a limited area. Those in 
effect on December 31, 1940, apply to: silk 
textiles; stationary enginemen and firemen 
in the Montreal district; manufacture of shoe 
counters; cotton textiles, excluding persons 
paid by the month, office workers and those 
engaged exclusively in rayon operations; 
teachers in Verdun; the milk industry in the 
Montreal district; match factories; main- 
tenance men in the Montreal district in office 
buildings, warehouses, industrial and com- 
mercial establishments and apartment houses, 
but not in hotels or restaurants; packing and 
grading waste paper; the wholesale and export 
trade in butter and cheese on the Island of 
Montreal; laundries, dyeing and dry cleaning 
establishments in Quebec City, Quebec West 
and in the Montreal district; full-fashioned 
hosiery; brick and tile manufacture; taverns 
in the Montreal district; waste materials, 
except paper, in the Montreal district; taxi- 
cab drivers in and about Montreal and in 
Quebec and Levis; canning foodstuffs; the 
manufacture of wooden boxes; wholesale food 
establishments in Quebec City, Levis, Quebec 
West and Lauzon; custom tailoring and dress- 
making in Quebec City; mattress manufac- 
ture and furniture upholstering in the Cities 
of Quebec, Quebec West and Levis; ice in- 
dustry and trading in Quebee City and dis- 
trict; retail food dealers in Quebec and Que- 
bec West; foundries in Hull, and the manu- 
facture of glass containers. 

The accompanying table shows the mini- 
mum rates established for the principal classes 
of workers by most of these orders. For 
teachers in Verdun the scale of salaries was 
raised to that adopted by the Catholic School 
Board of Montreal. In all match factories 


the minimum rates are to be those provided 
for in Zone II by Order 4. All special orders 
provide that where not incompatible the pro- 
visions of Order 4 apply to establishments 
covered by them. 

Most of the orders fix different rates for the 
two or more zones into which they divide the 
province. No distinction by reason of age, 
sex or experience is made in the rates fixed by 
Order 4 but under that order and certain spe- 
cial orders there is a minimum rate for not less 
than a fixed proportion of the workers in an 
establishment and lower minima are set for 
other proportions. It is stipulated in Order 
4 that, unless the Board determines other- 
wise, an agreement may be made between the 
employer and an apprentice for the payment 
of a rate not more than 10 per cent below the 
lowest minimum fixed for the workers in the 
establishment but no employer under Order 4 
may class more than 10 per cent of his em- 
ployees as apprentices. However, if he has at 
least five permanent employees he may have 
one apprentice. Under the special orders the 
proportion of apprentices is usually restricted 
and separate rates are fixed. 

Hours of labour are limited by the orders 
only in a few cases. A maximum of 72 hours 
a week was established for male workers and 
a 55-hour week for females and boys under 18 
by Order 4 but provision was made for longer 
hours on permission of the Board or under 
the Industrial and Commercial Establishments 
Act. The limits on hours imposed by the 
orders have been suspended owing to war con- 
ditions. Under the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act, except with permit from 
the inspector, there is a maximum 10-hour day 
and 55-hour week for females and boys under 
18 in industrial establishments and a 60-hour 
week for the same classes in shops in towns 
with a population of more than 10,000. The 
order applying to laundries, dry cleaning 
establishments and dye works in Montreal 
limits the hours of work of females, except 
office workers, to 60 a week but the overtime 
rate has to be paid after 54 hours. 

Other wage orders, too, usually specify the 
number of hours to which the minimum rates 
apply and fix special overtime rates. For 
workers paid by the hour, overtime is defined 
as work in excess of 12 hours in any day, or in 
excess of 10 hours a day if the specified weekly 
hours are worked. For other classes it is work 
beyond the weekly hours specified. Overtime, 
under Order 4 and unless otherwise stipulated 
in the special orders, must be paid for at one 
and a half times the minimum rate except 
when the Board permits otherwise or under 
certain other conditions, such as the receipt of 
weekly wages of at least from $20 to $30 
according to the zone or the payment of wages 
at least 15 per cent above the legal minimum to 
workers hired by the week or longer period and 
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given holidays with pay and sick leave or 
except when holidays with pay are given in 
licu of overtime. The time and a half rate 
for overtime need not be paid in hotels in 
municipalities of less than 3,000. 

In silk textiles the overtime rate is five per 
cent above the minimum and some special 
workers in other industries are paid pro rata 
or at a fixed rate. Under the cotton textile 
order overtime is to be paid at a 10 per cent 
increase in the actual rate paid for regular 
hours. A similar increase in rate for over- 
time is allowed most workers in the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry. In taverns in 
Montreal overtime must be paid for at time 
and one-quarter and workers in hotels and 
restaurants are only paid the regular rate for 
work in excess of 60 hours. In wholesale food 
establishments overtime of office workers, 
messengers and other special classes beyond 
48 hours in the winter or 53 in the summer or 
for an hour before 7 a.m. or two hours after 
6 p.m. must be paid for at time and one-half 
on the basis of a 50-hour week but for the 
main class of male employees there is an 
hourly rate for such overtime of 45 cents in 
Quebec and Quebec West and 40 cents in 
Levis and Lauzon. For female employees in 
these places the overtime rates are 30 cents 
and 27 cents an hour, respectively. Not more 
than 10 per cent of the employees may be 
“helpers” with an overtime rate of 30 cents an 
hour in Quebec City and Quebec West, 25 
cents in Levis and Lauzon. In custom tailor- 
ing and dressmaking, overtime must be paid 
for at time and a half except to employees 
earning the highest minimum of 50 cents an 
hour who need only be paid pro rata for over- 
time. In foundries in Hull, time and one-half 
must be paid to office workers, messengers, 
foremen, electricians and pattern makers and 
for all others the regular rate is to be in- 
creased by 16 cents an hour but double time 
must be paid for Sundays and holidays. No 
overtime 1s payable to workers in these foun- 
dries who are hired by the week and are earn- 
ing at least $25 a week if they are unskilled, 
or $33 a week if skilled, and who are entitled 
to one week’s holiday and four weeks’ sick 
leave with pay each year. The order govern- 
ing employees making glass containers fixes 
for overtime work an increase of one-third in 
the actual rates payable. 

As regards part-time workers, under Order 
4, except under special circumstances, regular 
workers who are employed for less than 30 
hours in a week or for not more than three 
hours in a day must be paid at a rate at least 
15 per cent above the ordinary minimum for 
the class and for at least three hours in a day 
but extra workers employed for not more than 
two days in a week or in shops from November 
1 to December 1 for at least 30 hours in a 


week have minimum hourly rates varying in 
the four zones from 25 cents to 15 cents for 
the first group and from 20 cents to 12 cents 
for seasonal shop employees. 


Special orders specify rates for part-time 
workers including those hired during busy 
seasons. In laundries in Quebec City and 
Quebec West the part-time rate for males is 
20 cents and for females 15 cents and in the 
manufacture of wooden boxes and other wood 
products the rates range from 22 cents in 
Montreal to 14 cents in rural districts. In 
custom tailoring and dressmaking in Quebec 
City there is a 30-cent rate for part-time male 
workers and 20 for females and in mattress 
manufacture and furniture upholstery in 
Quebec City, Quebec West and Levis there 
is a 20-cent hourly rate for all part-time 
workers. The above four special orders apply 
part-time rates to those working 20 hours a 
week or less. In retail food stores in Quebec 
City and Quebec West from November 1 to 
December 31 part-time employees are to be 
paid 15 cents an hour and those working two 
days a week or less must be paid 20 cents. 
In wholesale food establishments part-time 
male employees are entitled to at least 30 
cents an hour in Quebec and Quebec West and 
25 cents an hour in Levis and Lauzon, females 
20 cents and 18 cents, office workers 25 cents 
and 20 cents, and messengers 10 cents an hour. 
Taxicab drivers in Montreal, Quebec and Levis 
not working every day have a minimum of 25 
cents an hour and in the Montreal district 
must be paid for at least five hours. Bar 
tenders working part-time in’ taverns have 
a 43-cent hourly rate, waiters 32 and cleaners 
25. When waiters and bartenders work less 
than 30 hours a week, they must be paid time 
and a quarter. 

When board and lodging are supplied by 
the employer, Order 4 limits the amount that 
may be deducted per week from wages to $5 
in the Montreal district, $4 in Zones II and 
III and $3.50 in Zone IV. For board only, the 
maximum deductions are $4, $3 and $2.50 and 
for room only $1.50, $1.25 and $1. Separate 
meals are 20 cents, 15 cents and 12 cents. In 
the milk industry and in mining and construc- 
tion camps, the rates for board and lodging are 
higher. Caterers who contract with an em- 
ployer to give board and lodging to the 
latter’s employees in temporary quarters or 
to maintain the employer’s staff house must 
pay their own employees hired by the month 
in addition to board and room: $385 for 
commissary clerks, chief cooks and bakers; 
assistants to these and housekeepers $25 and 
kitchen helpers, choreboys, waitresses and 
room maids $20. 
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The provisions as to legal holidays vary: month except when they are inexperienced or 
some orders make no reference to such holi- physically handicapped or over 60 years of 
days, others require the payment of double the age which classes must make up not less than 
minimum rate for work on a legal holiday; 10% and not more than 20% of the total 
some stipulate that a day off may be given number and be paid at least $35. The 
later, while in wholesale food establishments minimum rates for piece workers range from 
no deductions from wages may be made on $35 to $58 according to the average production 


account of a legal holiday. in cords. For carpenters, blacksmiths, truck 
drivers and other skilled workers, the mini- 
Wages in Forest Operations mum is $60 but where at least 15 days in a 


ie month is spent on such work by those em- 

air SR pe a he ae ca eal ployed ie rest of the time at felling, hauling, 
the Forest Operations Act was proclaimed in rier Gi. ntaé a | eh i meres 
effect. The orders made under the former Act ae Ee eee a eee et cor aati he 
are brought under the Minimum Wage Act. i 

Instead of the usual order covering all 
forest workers except those paid by the piece, 
three orders were published in 1940 on May 11, 
June 15 and August 24 dealing respectively 
with workmen employed in: (1) driving opera- 
tions, (2) cutting spruce and balsam for 
cellulose pastes and paper and (3) cutting 
firewood and preparing sawlogs of pine, cedar 
and hardwood as well as spruce and balsam. 

Men engaged in driving operations have a 
minimum of $3 a day but inexperienced 
workers over 18 may be employed at $2 a 
day up to 15 per cent of the total number of 
workers. Minimum monthly rates for other ! vai ; . ; 
men employed in connection with the drive ‘ building camps or in clearing must be paid 
are: cooks, $58-90; teamsters, $60; stablemen, not less than $48. 
$58; sorters, $52; and choreboys, $50. Under Under the three orders, board must be 
the second order applying only to spruce and given free to all except piece-workers who 
balsam, men engaged in felling and hauling, may be charged not more than 60 cents a day 
etc., have a minimum of $52 for a 26-day for board. 


The third order covering the production of 
firewood and sawlogs establishes minimum 
monthly rates for fixed proportions of the 
workers: $55 for 10%; $50 for another 10%; 
$45 for 20%; $40 for 40% and $35 for 20%, 
the last group to include inexperienced 
workers, those over 60 and those handicapped 
up to at least 10 per cent of the working force. 
The rate for piece-workers, mechanics, truck 
drivers, teamsters and for those employed 
part time at one class of work and the balance 
of the time at other work are the same as 
apply to work on spruce and balsam for 
pulpwood, general labour working on roads, 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC 
MAE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 
ees 0BI_CO¥*BIBOOoOnmmn[x“,[ve[wb[_—aV—vw—vwmnmnmm"9— 
Minimum per 
Industries and Occupations 





Hour Week Month | Year 
‘dalt pert el) Da BP hc Bg ten 
Cc. $ $ $ 
Order 4 (a) 
Commercial and industrial establishments 
Zone I (Island of Montreal, cities of Longueuil and St. Lambert, 
towns of Laprairie and Laval-des-Rapides).................- 
17 
ASS OUTIWCOK SE, ee hes OE Oe eho Poetic a wo eet Stal orca erates 12.50 54.00 650 
10.50 46.00 550 
8.00 35.00 420 
ATO UTA W OG Geet ETE Hera sree Eee hare oper diols © pitave.n 4 sve.aate sleharetsnstotall| sie leteeutemeun teats 14.00 61.00 730 
12.00 52.00 625 
9.20 40.00 460 
GOSHOUR WOCK RC ete Sens cio da fis Seve « be. bene Rr rae B Leer ee eee es 15.75 68.50 820 
13.25 57.50 690 
: 10.25 44.50 535 
Zone II (Quebec City and cities of over 10,000 and two-mile radius 
and all matchtactories) ines. -icmise. asics oi oes. 2 4 2 dete ty ads’ he e 
15 


(a) Wherever three rates are indicated, it is provided that at least 60 per cent of the workers must be paid the highest 
rate, not less than 25 per cent the second rate and not more than 15 per cent the lowest rate. Rate for canneries applies to plants 
operating only from June 15-Oct. 15. Other canneries are governed by order issued in 1940 summarized below. In the tobacco 
industry, half the employees must be paid one rate and half the other. 


be 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 
MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES—Continued 








" 2 Minimum per 
Industries and Occupations 








Hour Week Month Year 
Cc $ $ 
Order 4 (a)—Continued : 
AS I OULE WCE Ms Pane G See es ao sais Coes oD atats hee Merete ek pln ua ais aiSresad a evease 11.50 50.00 600 
9.60 42.00 500 
Tieo 31.00 375 
DAGHOUEEWICCKiyiters Gra wine Gite ote bs ule ate ee RE OE RT Sete ater a nee. 13.00 57.00 675 
10.80 47.00 560 
8.00 35.00 420 
GO OUTRWEOK syorssi core-t to 0 ethtet he cA wierd a0 WERE EERE ASC tae eae 14.40 62.50 750 
12.00 52.00 625 
i ee 9.00 39.00 470 
Zone III (Municipalities between 2,000 and 10,000 and Terrebonne) 22 
18 
13 
AS -HOUL WOKE rei sa 5% 6 ial s MEMO So 4 ores MIR NT OR ERA AREA THA? [its eRe IF 10.50 46.00 550 
8.65 37.50 450 
6.25 27.00 325 
DASHOurAWeOlehm eens te ale ee ISK Ws bos eo a ee leek kee eee 12.00 52.00 625 
9.75 42.50 510 
7.00 30.50 365 
GOshour weelk... , Aas tets CRM osc ate suka ork WEA © Oe ANOS ST a | 'celalofelorala's ele's 13 .25 57.50 690 
10.80 47.00 560 
: ; 7.80 34.00 405 
Zone IV (Other municipalities and textile industry in Chicoutimi) 20 
16 
12 
AS—HOUT WE long. weyeei hc sols > a aedie's.0. 0.0 Hee ee ee ee eres, ae 9.60 42.00 500 
7.70 33.50 400 
5.75 25.00 300 
HA OUBIW EEK. «AME «a0 coke. o Ms oe ceca hd dee cee oe eR a ROS MRIE A pistatatete Siete es 10.80 . 47.00 560 
8.7 38.00 455 
6.50 28.00 340 
GOST OUMERW. COL Seren c:cis onc Oe ees tavarainenstoronere} onda t See EMER SAA AAS Oat statelet Stale 12.00 52.00 625 
9.60 42.00 500 
OE 31.00 375 
Seasonal Industries (a) 
Froitrandivereta ple Canneries.... tte csc 0s dacsaded neve ca man ewes 1 Sol as Aare hs a bee arn oe acs lbs ae 
Tobacco— 
Handling and stemming, Zones III and IV.................... f Bo ee [ok fae ie ee reste ss 
LAR ys thee orate: aieevy, foe 8 [ater ey acct croton ili omatar sate ere pote 
Office workers (6) 
PROT, 1 Be 4 oy ks «1c RN RE a EE TY ESP a OCP 25 | 12.00-15.00] 52.00-65.00) 625-780 
VICI oS Car ges trmrah OOs he kc RI OPI CORR T PAT Dac ES OCR ECO OOOO Sa TOne 225 | 10.80-13.50| 47.00-58.50] 560-700 
Fone LLL, Fee dese os deci vids saeweiy ANE field eee eae RN. ae 20 9.60-12.00} 42.00-52.00} 500-625 
ROMO MN CN Sree TESS SO oy ces Tac Pte, ESAT eID ETC a eG IEC athe ce 15 7.25- 9.00] 31.00-89.00} 375-470 
Transport, delivery and express service 
Drivers of horse drawn or motor-vehicles, n.e.s. (60-hour week) 
AON she ictal: So 56ss ie evened Wael apse ale BO aLe Sra! ITO eos OTe eat OY cliches tate aechet ui [ere als ema OL cla cer 
OND) WM see Ase ary r6 eS ave aid SAUTE Ow a1 Rees tar Shad a Olea eT RERUN ate aera oats BAI 3 cea fragee alertes hare. oa hs SAR eae oe take ame cone alae 
ZAIN NIN LRARE A, SMITE RIS CMD) 25 a 5 cu rt itato ten vin tan se oleage Move enegeVoneeeesreucvaxe VBS ah sacs sane raresciet colton ech ere ete il os stores rods 
PIRES ON ho ap eee ct CER slant AMES En TNA na LOMSeorces ores Te ree ee ee ete ree oe eee 
Drivers of trucks, 6,000 lbs. and over, buses (60-hour week) 36 
CUCM MUN eM 55 ccc SMe ences EISELE, SRST SEP Aiea MAO dual Samay? a gre yee cil areca Meteo lo Mice oan 
EOC MI A SRI UE a co.e ay10) W988 nie la a) Sow a ere es 2 hes eg ROS ead DNR ae a 
LE GRC: UU |, Oe Siem Sains ani eG tare er te roth trae oiet aleey Sh cates ae PBS Bl lee onetee erat ce (i ey ree” As | Ra owe er Ay 
ZLOB MRE ATL ae, ihe ious oto Ras leieudkanedaeteran oleae eee eae > AU SI [Eee nee anya Sort tear ee te Mee ie RY Cone 
Drivers of other trucks and carters’ helpers, messengers delivering 
articles over 25 pounds (60-hour week) 
ROWER RO eR a le he CRS oh ATD or Shave STE Foto a avs LEP CORT CORTE LO i crccccorevercces oe olllgeaet cols ie tee reer eee sae 
EAC TCD BOR ae Ne Re IMEI Sore RENT CAPTORS One conan moan onto US Baal sacs ots aaerte veel cae tear ate elt gan acts Meera 
OTOP CLR A eer ete ce Cope. € areas tae Seg oemce Tee a ae ee eater LOT Se Sees asa ie cen cero cera nets 
ZOMG UV Zar one ORT ee PRE RDO ak Bee ae sea 1 rl WeacheiorcacaraP chat hve tcc Mee acs Sena Heron em 
Other er delivery boys on foot or bicycle or accompanying 
iver 
ASE NOUL WES: i: etn ose PRET Te oad SETS OTRO OTC T OE METAL ees 10 4.80 21.00 250 
HA-MOUT WERK. Nic. d. sh csr oheee eee ssdas Paved aetate demnORnMte: (c) 10 5.40 24.00 280 
COROT Weel. Bisons hoavece set uae ae HARARE See Tee He AT ATG 6.00 26.00 310 
Garage mechanics (d) 
OTOL cal o aceh is co. grein ab ata gp ro Win diaia/ Ace ah area SER a ee ean em ear es 40 21.60 94.00 1,125 
JIGS: 1 et Se ae OE MET IRE Ene A his OA cs tine bora mee 35 18.90 82.00 985 
VS. 100 Ln eee RCC Pe RE ie earie cate erat ne oa de toate 30 16.20 70.00 840 
ZEOTVOMU 7, esos Ao. os wig hoa bre Sateew ave, Clnleh em Spal /ansiiekeceuaneer ele patoralarelelerenee ween Ss 25 13.50 58.50 700 


(a) Wherever three rates are indicated, it is provided that at least 60 per cent of the workers shall be paid the highest rate, 
not less than 25 per cent the second rate and not more than 15 per cent the lowest rate. Rate for canneries applies to plants 
operating only from June 15-Oct. 15. Other canneries are governed by order issued in 1940 summarized below. In the tobacco 
industry, half the employees must be paid one rate and half the other. 

(b) Rates are for 48 hours and 60 hours. Intermediate rate is also fixed for 54 hours. 

(c) 12 cents if bicycle provided. : 

(d) For 54-hour week except from Feb. 15-June 15, when there is a 60-hour week and weekly, monthly and yearly rates are 
increased pro rata, 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 
MALE AND Frema.te Empioyrers—Continued 
Minimum per 
Industries and Occupations 
Hour Week Month Year 
c $ $ $ 
Order 4 (2)—Concluded 
Hotels, restaurants, clubs, curb service (60-hour week) (e) 
Waiters, pin ber aaa bartenders, elevator operators A 
TIO Lays Sie Sisco PANE ED cece ccs oo dteeeierey | gels TMBQO yale... pete. SS): beer. Fale eee ee ee 
ZONG ia here eee RRM Tene Ce cients Geek nina a ons oa ceo aes QO i co osigecs pool pas 5] SMR IRMA ehchccs cases oer 
GOCE ee se RCE tate kee Secs oe Reo oie Sn, esses: 80 0 Ne | oe batting hi to bP cl Prt cre ela ie 
ZiODGy LV Ee EE 55 as Mee 6 Anne oS eels oc» ccrtaes LOwt! <8. Aiea. Besc8 |). ee EA ier. Beane bee 
Cooks 
ZONES yg Re TI A er NT hao aeaNat Ae slese' SGnkes sere SO Se 3.08 TRAE RAE ioc aysts OCI SOO SS, eee 
LONG, LAMA RT ERO E EN PAS «He OE Sere Sin cteibe os o-avaiareneieas OAT ca cytet pe dese | Seat. See to eee oer 
POSEY We Fear eo oa aa he SCS + BE om CNA ee See enn DOR Hees ,acatcoeeeacunnnall Seve Rearetoeer all nese eee ore 
LON UN es come ae Stretton OCR Scteasicts Abe ReR ARNE: fetes Sees 12 mescwbecl eatet occa A). ULE ee. osceo acs 
Kitchen help 
VEO SRG Ae ORO CSTE AMO SDE oc RE CDS ee ee OTE RIS SE ce ae RP 5 See en | Ce ae te 
PEGS De ait SAR, us 5 oe IS SAS EC GRRE SEES SENSES Coe ce 20) | aiccors Len siewe 3:0 8S ROS EEO» Seeberh eee 
Pe SS Ye a. 5S OB uigdn Gdald od ob ao Obie SACI Le nee Te | sees otomeree eeepc iors aiereke cas me ence e eraea a 
ZODON Warne AE RPE EN EE os te bi ceiicc <4 Mares & » POEs LD BGR, a eteie oho] ROS Me eT eons te a 
Boarding and lodging houses, hospitals except nurses (60-hour week) (e) 

OTOL, cake Nar ec arc A  reaoe OUE i oss ss Sicecang < «ce oR ORICE 15 OOO AD. . FA Senso AAA. ee 
PASSO) VU ol a A eR ds a 13 ec DO) Fei, bene’ ays... evanescent 
ZLOUGWIE sake « SEPA CE: <P EOC. «Ss en ee ees 12 (GALL ecm beicstecateen an Sl len co of iy cos 
ZOO Np Gena, 5. RIE GEE oe RT TAS SR Rea space dias 26» ins RE 10 00h xe ei Re I eS ee 

Teachers (f) 
Employed by SCHOO! DOATGS....6 tebe cc ccs o «che o crstwtotayeatersle Moree spepebenees Lepe pee ene eh ceil eee en | et See 300 
Called for less than 20 hours a week...............ccc cece eee cceees 15 OU a ee: sees -| eee Meee ihe, Pa 
Watchmen in industrial and commercial establishments or other buildings 
(60-hour week) 
PROS Re shop PENS 1 PI, ee 9 A eS OP Re On ORO (ak ene eR a! 25 15.00 65.00 780 
ZLONOLUM Merete ee See CTR AE ee Ee cic otek ge se sel 20 12.00 52.00 625 
ZiONCIL Vests Sac See ers Pee ee Sees oleae & Seas uans pene 15 9.00 39.00 470 
Janitors with free quarters in apartment houses (g) 
Zones ean: -eee sree Rr te ee epee, STN, vod ccc es solos ere cuits mate al Seaaerave’s wiosia ss DULOO = |e pers sree 
Zones, Wea GLY 4. ee teeter cee cc tee fr nie x a5 0 a0, 0,3 PUG SU eee AOE PoE wee we BOZOORA Bioneers 
Shoe polishers 
Ones L An Ula (ac NOUT WOCKS) Meeiee erieson, says tei sioysis) =o /o sys, 5-0 «0 se Miepiaws 10 5.40 24.00 280 
Tones LLL andayy (GO-hourswenks) meee ails «isin os oc «eee o oo5c Meteo 10 6.00 26.00 310 


Loading, unloading, stowage on ships in Rimouski Harbour............... 35 |(day work) 
40 |(might work) 





(e) Rates for Zone 1I apply to hotels and boarding houses with more than 50 rooms to rent in Zones III and IV. Hotels 
in Thetford Mines are to be considered as in Zone III. 

(f) See order for Verdun teachers below. 

(g) See order for maintenance men, Montreal, below. 


Minimum per hour 
Industries and Occupations —_--- 
Montreal Rest of 
District Province 


Cc. Cc. 
a Orders 
Full-fashioned hosiery 
General employees (50-hour week from June 1-Aug. 31 and 55-hour week from Sept. 1-May 31) 
Male employees— 
SCE niin ais ite asm on itet ele, a er re rr iE: HARE Ta Regt (fei oe 55 50 
DAUR. ee OPS > oa RO eee 3 A OTS SOC OE ES yee, Wc MA RM erent a 30 32 
DG ie Aan io, SN AE ee ERR OES oo, 24.4. Sins as Ui SU RO a se 28 25 
CYS eRe N er FS 0 OAPI BIO E01 RSENS OO am err h Nan Ser Ae ane, ee i. 20 17 
IN Rey, gerd KOK OSU G es en Bo aR a: Se in mee: Fr ee ae eS 18 144 
Hemalowmploveess (2505 abierea Tate) tA cca 6 s,cnieas cs cdeea eeu eda see nse oie. votes 30 28 
26 24 
21 19 
16 15 
AN shy ass 201 ay LONI STSSI GUILD 9 as eee austere Oe eRe oA NG b Hee deatem eee 144 134 


(gg) Limited to 10 per cent of total number, rate payable for first six months. 


Eee eee 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 


Mae AND FemMaue EmMptorers—Continued 








; : Minimum per 
Industries and Occupations 


Hour Week Month 
c $ $ 
Special Orders—Continued 
Stationary enginemen in Montreal district 
MUTT Uy COLEUS settee EHS TeH skas, ols es eens ccna la decals eed oS Neh OEY AM OCNETOARS eu eestor ceo saee eae we onere hae hast a ey nA NEY (CRU CLE, eR 200.00 
SecondiG ass xem neeee ee «wrt! SOSA Soto crs ae i ene le an RAO HOC Cece ei 3 (h) 60 BONAR, 5.3. teeta sie 
WhirdiClass. os stas acs os ols coals) aes aNae PORIRUA RUN DDN RISE, SOO, «tbl 2 TROOPER: AOR Teer: 
(ROWE Ny (C13 56 caer eR By 5 ide chore tobe cies oi ie Tee ae ea A char et Ue pc Se cute af 45 ZAP SO! is co ste ener te 
AS IT QTV OM Fed a's.a,.6 8 As UNM a soi cutn a eaneNae A oot «elt PSTN, EMESIS ORDENCGNE re 20 Se 35 TSHOOW A fA oe 
Milk industry in Montreal district (60 hours on 6 days or 65 hours on 7 days) per day 
Un STMOLWOn KOLSice a ecevevessvarsve: er Sty oe Gaya sel sue.arstciarel Ditton te eee ele reraute a tte! ec 60% 35 OUR aie ocNag be da 
25% 30 POON Gy Ess. 2 ane let ce 
10% 25 De OORT We udarec teen 
0 20 UA O RNAS yrs He eee 
Drivers, helpers and salesmen (i) (72 hours on 6 days or 78 hours on 
ASB) esse eR ey Gos ace hatetatiia ten cis Surat eee LDR Me nee ae kitts 60% 40 SOOM ie iten eae. : 
25% 35 3. OOP RECA IE ae, 
15% 30 SOON MEA Ase 
Maintenance of public buildings in Montreal district per week 
ilevatoroperstoren(4s-0 6, f1OUr Weeks) a/c. cise eRe ts Hen Ee IO aes Jedi aoe. coat PN ee TSROO=W OOM Mees ere oe 
Elevator operators, apartment houses (49-60 hour week)............... cece ecefeceeeeeceees TS 2O0=L6RO0n a a 
Cleaners.(24-O0)MOUnEWOG Ka) siz tee Coe ictus be cies siete c cht IM ERIE Pe Sins ois oc eeu a alas eae 9 O0=1S 00M ES oie sas 
JANItOLShpat MES UATCOLS (ego ucc a'scle Ac on is Jee eA MEI Sets cuaovee linus reel dis Sab oil Ae earn oa 40 .00-85 .00 
Qualifieddtradesment(4s hour weeks)... ...s0hss osc cues cutee Gee tenes wi Gates ais «west eters BD [hectare een al eet eee sles ees 
(4c ottrewee kei abd oc o0 bust ain RR cll oad 28 4 oe Nea ag gs TOO A ERM aa cae, 
Hoa DOURCL SIA SOUL WOK ) kates norsino ais oinie wie seen es SRN aaah cela eves. AQ). | hs icci Sh SAO IMIR 2s Coe 
(OAH OUP SWOOKS) vaca Me ckeicgh Shen a otic 4 ss SOCAN AE eT MRE Se css ous Sida a,c] eS A Mas ZO MOOR aie eee 


Foods at wholesale including grain, hay, etc., in Quebec district (48-hour week Dec.- 
Mar., 53-hour week April-Nov., with 72-hour week for watchmen, stable- 
men and furnace men.) 

Zone I—Quebec City, Quebec West— 


VA Le nw Or ROT Sie Wey eens cod ceecessueter graven tne amlege cy eterne anv erSea ae mera Rear ST Erne LOU Ee | eget e Pas Vaca inate aesipurg ahses 
PAU ae ener Ayala LO ROO RE Ite tes vert dette 
OO ie liaveneirate a roe TOO SE ites Coin ea 
SOT hese MP ieee us.) Uo eee Crates ae 
INiewanaalle: workers. (h) CU )i secs sarcomas etnias Siok eA Ree aE atone Ssdhaccta ee leraysiahs ateedae SO MOO NG ae ay peso 
El er Shih) MR cr ee Tne ae red ee EMME eccrine tli orang arnt wets A 0 9 
EE OTT ALOMWOLK OES et. cicus: este svecerersiata.+ Re tree tenet elem cheats cuir Ss GOORIN waned eee POO UN. Cuenca 
DANY Mir Venice oun 5 LO 00) ails uti co ee 
SSE aT ies pia wevereura HOO wala ee tures 
NewHemaleavorkers «(ki)i(lph taux votyedias si See anak Me IN ae shee [ae A Ale rn rare GOON ee vaereme ee) 
OFC EWOT ROLBMOMEN As. occ: sca Srsrsiciovs ios bGcke Suseats GRR oe IIE RT he eka ST ee Mel Alene 1D OG deems oA ote te) 
COTE iy sche aeaeies To SOG ee sag sla 
Se ed bie eek a aya CLD Can tee le piee ot 
Newiotticeworkersi(1)).ddiosdates dialer dirt Ree a ene A AS ee i. OO En Nverreie ss ak 
Zone II—Levis and Lauzon— 
DVLA SWOT KCTS Were estoy 5 cs asaya arst scoala sn ehovarel a eae ETE eRe re ea ere LOS Gxilereut recgeee aye POR OO ME is SO ssi hacen 
ODE lle este Grd alec DAO OS NG, cai San 6 
GOUZa hee eee ne LBVOO rhs ecdee oe tui ak 
LOGS eR ee pea TER ODay aul 3 ee 
Newamale:workers: (ik )u(liivi.@ tecccs hs det A ARS aoe Re eee areata eae es ee LOZOO TEM At yak’ 
ETSI POPE (ik) emit mace ativsesest Sich eccesteessoarenkittk A tae okt ee ene Rachie aloo rc SN is ASE os REN LOE COA llinte ben betesene cua 
FEET ALOU WOT KOE ceterphraisc Bevel Gesiolons «2 4 ww al Sonus de GC Se GOG2 las sass eee LL) O Mii a eee eee 
Dine ral eA eB ce OU-QOs) ois 5 aan a akan 
1 SPA Petre ate tata i Gc UE ial ie raxeopteseenelal ootenrae 
iNew temalenworkers (ki) 0(L)rr as. cae ee a eee ea a oe el satu nec enete DOO Rapa tee 
OP GOeWOTIEGIs dee ien) eth Wiles Secichdn es lee tele A eI a oes 5. BO Tat laxeetenmsthee es LQ DOM RW ug eee tears 
AN ES. Pane reeks DDE OO DN hati pea eeneort 
TR AYA SABI AS NA Seve ie SOO Mie eee 
ING We OLISC OMVOL KOLB (Ib) te. cscs sxe) ar cents) sucves i San LSE Re aR ITT Lessee asic eee owe acide bas GAO Olea lite ae eanserenins 
Zones I and II— 
ARraye lilnm ors LSS Ta OM) ce tap. jcucpsy Beat sds sco eRe re Leche ae ea RE To a cae oe eecsal et ocala ENG LD OO Mahone el: 
INT OSSEM OCT Site ich. alate iheres heiaiceaeh< tne MIGTANCE, SRNR eto onesie cate arao'e lisa Giardina ie i Dy OO Sea Rat ay eet 


(h) Hourly rates apply where work-week is between 55-60 hours; weekly rates for 48-54 hours. For less than 48 hours, hour 
ly rate is 1/48 of weekly rate. 

(i) Persons watching vehicles or distributing milk for drivers are paid at rate for messengers under Order 4. 

(j) Full time service in houses with from 1-12 apartments to over 90 apartments. 

(k) New employees and helpers each limited to 10 per cent. 

(lL) Rate payable for first three months. 

(m) Rate payable for first six months. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 


Mae AND FrmaLte EmPirovers—Continued 








Minimum | Average | Minimum 








Industries and Occupations Rates Rates per hour for 
per hour (p)|per hour (p)! piece-work 
Cc ce. c 
Special Grders—Continued 
Cotton textiles 
Converting journeymen— 
Riollerimachinerin ting se see recat ec cleln sis vb AW ates Selb eR keh SES UL Taal a ineise ioe ol eer enialooie: 
Hand and machine engraving, plate and die cutting, sketch making and 
CIARA EM is eons ee mite Ry wts aiaies tig ad's O48 ee pee ee ite ea etd ee a git seh 
General converting employees in dyeing, bleaching, printing and finishing. . 20-40 iti 20-35 
n 
Otherweneralieomployees i sh) sie Sete ae Mes ea cas, REE ST AER 22-40 age 22-35 
n 
Experienced office employees after two years (0).......... 0. cece cece eee eee or Leer criti sl iors cect hoe 
ay 
| ‘ (p) (p) 
Silk textiles (except fabrics under 18" wide ) 
PD eV afonsareved (Ole) TMP ays «SMI paar pt 40.455 SLA a Oe ERR CTRL Sk PS 16-35 Da 8) al eens eens 
Nithen mah Cebh Ui Uae ae RUT Bac 7 a a Ohl Min Oe Al Bei tn is Och eae ey the | 17-31 DISC it ere wen tea 
Wey a bare WARM He coed EP ARIST. LNG aa atl Na a PE re RA a wm eck A. AT 18-41 Paleo Wal sapien a nee ts 
Cloth oor s Waye ice eral aye ameter eo nc MORE LR SR ie. ou AT Siem ae we ear 17-25 PND, dal ibs orate esse 
Maintenance imeni(60 ROUT IWECK) alpina tis Uaveis cys 8c cas ig bub a) ceearapece re ae ee 21-36 DOA OUP meets arae one 
PIPING creme eae as hue eieie oan ee eee oer che Uc atanele Go Sete See aT en ek Re 20-56 PACES TE al hagcie ARE oe 
UDiateaigetayab tye. Va! LAVIN A ea ane ruO ain (i004 eee MS OU aa SED a 6 Gear 16-41 A ac lb eae Es 
AD ica tal ane MBN ee UE MIRC a es thon ON A AL a eee URC rt ST Ae Sire 19-27 AE Sar eres Sek VE 
Sy tapietonnotogignepennea hans NMOe! Sei Seka 2 RTA le ha ae PR MIRE Ceara Sn Ber Wee ENR ciate 19-25 DAB ae eee Ue Te ee 
Circular hosiery knitting 16-43 DROS Ne eee Share oe 
Weanpy kana t hime nil Rn gm einer Me Meree en aTenaas EN) oli .c/as a's @ o.8/6lb bok aleve MeOH SSI ROSE AP 16-31 DADS ot deal ick apa da ead eo 
Cellose ACetave pracess i G/) rages tel cals thas cis iat e's. sale ave Sooveie g Wd RpeT Re Sims Siete eee ays 33 42 
Collmoseacetate vara manuiacvure(Gyio,..<\ieresalecs ose ule wes cote udels See heieeree 16-30 QIU P| seloeeererc tine 


Minimum per hour 


Workplaces or Occupations 


Male Female 
c. Cc. 
Waste paper industry 
(SAC OUT IWEGHS) UN Gea ia le Bl Rae ne Amen e e s oa sole o pia’ese 4 4(6jelelelepee er etecateudtn © eitctake Gee aeRO 60% 26 20 
25% 22 18 
15% 17 16 
Custom tatloring and dressmaking in Quebec City (50-hour week) 
Mixperiencecuworcers) (iter Ouy Gale) ae ehe icc toc slcikic.s ocd Gores a/aiecelore sate aherehate aiiee ata eae EN 20% 50 24 
20% 40 22 
30% 80 20 
30% 24 18 
Inexperienced workers— 
CHEHALIS ied) EMRE UMMM cs 3.0.5 w Avaiw ayers tad ole Rial pterstavolasliaraia tevefslaiara aualarernaistaiauete 6-20 10-16 
OTREr INEZPELICNCEGIOMMD LOVES MU RIa ra leila ts is, ais a o.oo sisloay dibs. eie Wiuleinlovbece clabelare wal tleuslebeiete Ite AN evAeIe §-20 6-16 


c Minimum per year 
Workplaces and Occupations 


Male Female 
§ $ 
Teachers in Verdun under Catholic School Board (same as under Catholic School Board, Montreal)— 

PIN CLA SEee coe RM ate Oe RTE AS et 0k 8) EAR MAR eee at nee A SO Daten ve, ae 2,000-3,000 1},000-1, 400 
i eek ; (r) (r) 

IA BPIS CAND DEMICI PALS LC Ane cae Renn RON NeaS Cela) sla 2 AUN aya gs SAMI Uy Oke VAN at ed aA EM ata 625-1,300 
Married oi alesis = oidiasgieiste RR tmetra a attasabeo wi ialy yore «)2v0raps-aip Gale orale Miele tle hae 8 See me IE 4 1;200-2;-700 sae LES. 
SULT LO orere aie het Tanti one areet RPM at PORE esis fod tinte oe Gitte’ os dea'ce CNM ape tdoe A epee AR AR Te ce ods 1 900-2, 700..].......... 

POAC er ean scaysterora cess te iabee seValcue Rpt BN age aay aitna. hiayope: sages ve 'arsve!o-e aco sas i ale geek act ee Sea trees Se MaPRPRR ers tea Ny a ee 625-1, 200 
IMSETIGGLE tela ae UO a ER Ha eae TRAE SERIANUAA SREY ica! del ik og Ei I aan He ee Sicha SA 200-2; 500) Tien. besos 
Birra re NUMER) UII AOU ERED octets ea aa sais ce edeterc sua EGGS SARIS GEILet Meee 900-2; 500104 Lae. 





(n) Average hourly rate not to fall below 32 cents. 

(o) $1.50 first year, $1.80 second. a 

(p) For 10-hour day and 50-hour week except as indicated. Minimum and average rates are fixed for several classes of em- 
ployees in various departments. Only the lowest and highest rates are given. Average rates must be determined at least 
every eight weeks. 

(q) 8-hour shift, 56-hour week. | 

(r) On reaching maximum principal of a secondary school or a school of 16 rooms or more receives bonus of $200 for males, 
$100 for females. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 


Maur ano Fremate Empiorees—Continued 
ce a eg Sn BD PE ETN TS Gu yn ETE eS 





Minimura 
Workplaces and Occupations per hour 
Special Orders—Continued . c. 
Manufacture of shoe counters (50-hour week for 32 weeks and 55-hour week for 20 weeks) 
INOIIIGErEN OU GIA UIORCULLOLG on Macrtire cite ery a os iMnr mete, terete OR a LER eet te creeks tte delete tis ur ein mr NL» 34 
32 
30 
28 
Miouldiersgapnnentices= 1-56 monthe)., A157, .lmlaiteseceare pemeeats emai Hat atale ais aie ere tileleie dla einaiol aieisl ere cine remecaree 20 
FES WAN aos she) aM ENR ARI Aah Ae e I? Coed er pap. a-ha MME aaa ee ANA GOR Fg cr 25 
ACLOMatLG SkIVerzMaAc Hine WELLOLB Nas Seo ae Me Pe ree Ee las Wee e Ne ree ee ea 31 
OTST Te hy tas Cretan Se EPG Re IE IOrCR ae sea eearmisks Ruse Vgiaats ci ie cy -iayes ict ed Ht Ae ed AAI a ae Se tL 0 al 30 
WiELVOnemMMplOoviGes nny te. CoRR ee oe 2 ele St Ree ean: Oe nema were Shen twee wr me et ema cimene Nt 60% 24 
25% 20 
15% 15 
Butter and cheese wholesale and export trade 
Handlersi48-hour:week-durine/Gamonths iiss si, eee ee Ree ae ee Seamless oN Yer ei ae 40 
(55 -hourmyeck Cuming O mmo n ting) |) ender cere eet MMI ele bacon een fo Serenade Ie ete a aan 45 
Generaliworkors ya. dea me nes Mets cals SERS eh eS ne ROMS co Were wnat ea are: Ne Star sie es a shay ereo gene 60% 26. 
25% 22: 
15% 17 
Laundries, dry-cleaning and dye-works, employing more than five in Montreal district 
Male employees’ (59-hour week, 25% at each rate). ieameee section tc bos aces bos cise cde cca neveden noes 30° 
26 
23 
20 
Femaletemployeesi(54-hour week, 25% atieach rate): enn aien ociebe basis sv able srolelelstc emp aeueeiieni. 26 
24 
2t 
19 
Bricks and tile (60-hour week) 
Montron a Quenoc ene CISUICUS -.ccet res oe ce tate TTT EO ee ee tee ee ee et ee Lee 20 - 49 
Otfheumunieipaliiemover (0, 000s. Sere ens sol ets Pe Re meee CARA hon, ee Oe Wn Ve 18 - 36 
Rest of province and establishments employing 6 or less.......... cece ccc cece ee teen e ee eecceeesacens 15 - 33 
Taverns in Monireal district (54-hour week) 
AES TOE OTIS ese et een aso 3 afc IRON Ee 6s 5 ata los Sat ELE radar eTSM VOI OSES EMCI ERECT ha TeTe Ws ensshave. as Sra, a eis usta, tua ironatale ree eae 35 
Waltersianc(clodnersys, 25. ov Las Mena ee ail cn ke cele TOME ee ME MPUE RIDE CAT TAS LESS Sis Ln 25 
Waste materials (exclusive of paper ) in Montreal district 
General employees (males 60-hour week, females 55)......... ccc cece cece eee c eee cceeeeseseeecees ayes 26 
3 22 
4 17 
Ofpcerworkersiangd messengers (48=nour week). aces eee he Sen cecc cee cece seen oie Ciena: as in Order 4 
Watehmen((/2-hourweel:) nay neta. cee aac ce mreliecicre creer eS ores cre soc cide c ere ticle oie stdin tre Siren tcs ue 
TOTIVON MAGUS MOUTHWCOKS) Aum sonsitreeine es ons ors cuiars orsisle. cme CRE Eee eiaielaiotee CeO oie eee OL ee ae Md 
Taricabs and automobiles for hire in Montreal district, Quebec and Levis 
MEE Pi OP ON OO= OUT EW OO 1G) yo cd <1o:a/s'e tienen ahs» acetal ceriis cietmeinle wee CPOE ee TN ale Cte tect cere 10% 30 (s) 
20% 27% 
20% 25 
20% 224 
30% 20 
Agonisanoetarters (OG=nOUr WOOK hes ie. stk ict mC maate Rm Ie DEO bi seel as soit oa 8! Bk Ons ARNO Oe Re 25 
Telephone operators (Montreal 54-hour week, Quebec and Levis 60-hour week)— 
Bvigc hoard OperstOrs—lONUrOal 1. ..\an sieves elcleie mrtoreiene Cmte PPMP ola kce oo: eysvcieraotavevereterereretetaten meraiemrceteraree 25 
Quebeciand! Weevil ie." 4s ee eee Nye ES Ss Sg Re SOLA SUER EE rome merce me 20 
Other telephone service employees—Montreal.«: shes ssecbinseaes cc csscs cece Gsattoe sence recs 20 
Quebectand thewisae metre te eee ee eae ee ey cee enn 15 
Office workers (Montreal 48-hour week, Quebec and Levis 60-hour week) — 
PEST SV CAT UYLOMLEGAL) oe ercne rc cere eisole ete nig otrctene ore hla a ue et Ee erte Seb ldrcinva ie ee are Ge Mace iicke ate mieeeees Shoes 17 
iyepayear (QueDeC ANG WOVIS)i.- cee Coes eye ROS eR Te ROM eek ciie 5 RS ea Pah ae EM nE a eAy ar 15 
After first year (Montreal)....... ak Seda w Sawn 8 nary any NGL Sh Ged Who eet aan ae ee em eay 25 
AtLonmuatyean ( Quebectand WOvis)'\.. cccts Ses went comteMe Re ere pi tee ee Ae Oe RE 2 hee 224 
Inspectors) (itongreal 66-hour Weelkl)ie.< ¢ sa siecle aati stecteineis cree ete talate alts arctan Sis eral ec Ones eve sneer aat nse 
Managers, superintendents, etc. (Montreal 72-hour week)...............cccceceececcececcecesceetetenees $20 per week 
Messengers (Montreal 66-hour week).............. Lo wee a ery ae SMG ees yb eases els ee ant Ua gales nay 9 20 
Laundries, dry-cleaning and dye-works in Quebec City and Quebec West (54-hour week except drivers and carters 
from June 1-Sept. 15, a 72-hour week) 
PCM antsH(Sel~ 9. OAc RAN Aretha tte Sok tr Sei APO ira roe ges eR Ve ICI icusichohs Catt Ss COAL eR RE RRA Ce RWI RAAT pratt ot 15% 40 
30% 30 
30% 25 
15% 28 
10% 15 
Females, in dyeing, cleaning and pressing including office work except in laundries................. ne Zt 
oO 
15% 20 
15% 15 
OtBorfomalonvOr Ore severest eros oetele eer oT ee a ree NTs ict idle: Ura es ohauha aia breathe winter avon 10% 24 
60% 20 
15% 18 
15% 15 





(3) Alternatively, drivers may be paid 15 per cent commission plus 12}c. an hour in Montreal or 10c. an hour in Quebec and 
Levis. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Continued 
MA.e AND FemMatz Emptovgees—Continued 





Minimum 
Industries and Occupations per hour 
Cc. 
Special Orders—Continued 
Manufacture of wooden boxes and wooden objects not including building products 
Zone I (island of Montreal and five-mile radius, 55-hour week but labourers, drivers and helpers 60 
hours, night watchmen 72 hours)— 
Recularemploveed yest. ater csctee ns states s1o1s (o eiero sie tole. oe vols cialip ets’ cle cre Gaiurnace averehe cian etae Pe 6 POMP OOH 20% 30 
40% 26 
25% 22 
15% 17 
INeweemployees (hy) ac nome ric ceiac de mielaie cae. aise § a Sie 4 a0 Wie a geulis iota at Aaa ae Vale te oe 154 
Zone II (Quebec City and cities over 10,000 and two-mile radius) 
Regular employees including stationary enginemen.................cccecc cece secccccccecsscucs 20% 27 
40% 24 
25% 20 
15% 15 
Newer ployeesy (by) se, el tameenepa cts oosrctete 5 eveldvosc eh chara 4, stele ayShesuereeat ave at Rene fewebe tne cae Seneve valle pele talieasacnerckanoazuel eters eaeka 133 
Zone III (Cities and towns 2,000-10, 000)— 
Regular employees includinestationary enginemen.. <1 ccece ss ces eecle ee ecdeiociis sae + cele 20% 25 
40% 22 
25% 18 
15% 13 
New employ ees s(t) ccs see sasreite 3 & slaves ais 001s oie nie oatepe lope tee tece trols MINERS eDreams 114 
Zone IV (Other c ities and towns)— 
Reoular employees including stationary, enginemen......... 0.4.22. secre. ees se reece aa eeene 20% 23 
40% 20 
25% 16 
15% 12 
INewiemploy Cean(t:) Metre teenie ete ose. ces i's eas wie. aptja ers avy Biavalereraeretostsa severe oare ewe ie Teter TET cher ta an cae ages 11 
Mattress manufacture and furniture upholstery in Quebec City, Quebec West and Levis (48-hour week with 54- 
hour week for drivers and carters, 84-hour week for watchmen and no limit for travelling salesmen)— 
MI aleve plOoyees: se x cecis cece ete ttre eictclorcis) elote.lolsticuuicvs eevee eevee ect see tel aie Teta aol caw Sine Ley oh ei eR ee 0% 50 
10% 40 
35% 30 
380% 20 
15% 15 
HFemalereni ployees ccc tant eer ere Te eae ee ices. oc edelavalaneue arava oes ieauacete sc rrale gra obeletinn arse <a eeaieeaeS 60% 25 
25% 20 
15% 15 
Travelling salesmen........... So OT TT. ccs ee ee et EI 22 ey EMR pelwittn bela & $15 per week 
IN WGI LOY COS (tbs) its te ce Pee Met ete asc) cs croc ares Sw arcu cdia2s tuner oe aRSTS tome TatsTe eC asve a7 os Taino TN ef o meeeeT ote nee 15 
Ice industry and trading in City and district of Quebec (54-hour week with a 66-hour week from May 15-Oct. i 
in ice trading and in ice manufacture at all times) 
Employees cutting and storing ice— 
MUSHEC LAL DOUL. ee eee TTS oe oe viene ane ccisweceatyra laa aid tiere ettcheietd cde eh ine MERA EA Sas Saree arene 30 
Rest ol/ Quebec Vudicial/districts x6) ses .i.15, « e:d\a-s de Sassloinsbanat yo cetsined be eareb aia Sci ec eS 20 
Accountants and administrative employees— 
Quebec City and anvallice manufacturing. plants... ice cnsekiocese cane vel Soca oe ees ae 25 
Restroir@webec Gistrictanae cs mes tae se cis a ans + 0 3\x arena aM costs ses oreo a alec Se ee ers he een eee 224 
Office employees and collectors— 
Quebec City and in all ice manufacturing plants— 
IESG VORT Meer rele aateceiat sia Gi SCN coq! diecs MUR aMMMM MMLC avs tele ovels es eases) = aN yal coy tech PRIS ay Macs hoa ccna eats 15 
After first yearly Ni ge cee ate Sie Oe 3 Mea eae tus cate Berea t ae OE He ais are Lae ois ccochucusnedette aa 20 
Rest of Quebec district— 
IU SESSVCOAT 1 Murrett ee BRERA PEM a cse li alnce,  SIGEE Sees says ECP REVAL LRP a on cre meh eciegnrats cet ierates 13 
ANT COL: LETS EVA ee eet eC EMAC oo 6 6.4.5 5, ace ae aya ais cterenoRn RoR cesaer Naren nor ie sal ESR 18 
‘Telephone Onerators and Messengersacceicnts . s,s « «sae csi else Sea ORR ee als the eis HI alee eee eer: 10 
Carters (exclusive of carters hauling ice to storage from cutting) in delivery service— 
Quebec City— : 
IMACS Eb ODIP LON Ouse crate ee Tere ei tors cvcla Soe os eis, cS estcheia ore ceie eteis oale oP AMIR Nar ioe SE ea Rea teas 30 
DeECON GCM plOV eer eeu ree ete fos 6, <5 oo spare anenciorehein’oTe sie are Coeee atet e #5 SL oUe EI TOIT ee ES oT oka 25 
PEDO S re OR ier MERE TCT 4, v5 lsc siasesy ato eCh dhatearese ite tel ec RBALE TS aevaken- kotor eee IC eae rere 20 
Rest of Quebec district— 
PIT ShiOMpPlOVees te i. cere so cleid’es sacle oud haere ea nate Mee ET ra Ermer iain. 25 
HOCOUG OMIPLONV OO see cere ie cele sees SOO E Oe Otte Monet Thee toe CIES 8 Ste ae rn, Seen Pe 20 
(OG OrS Waser or cieae oie roche, oid s oie ais origin Die POAC Ie ITA aed Ree ETT TE ie 15 
General employees in ice trading— 
Quebec Cityes. see cae ee Re ee es ooh ooo e ccs b-4 rebels GRR e ean RI eee oe eee 25 
Restor Quebec districtrntcaee esate cle pasccs cecal cee ee ae EL ees SR nc te ee eee 20 
Generaltcmployecs ini conmanulacturesinc. eos. c occ cceee seen en eer ere nee te eee 25% 30 
25% 25 
50% 20 
Retail food shops in Quebec City and Quebec West (60-hour week, 72 hour week from Dec. 5-31 for watchmen 
and employees earning $21 a week) — 
Goncraliem ploy.ces scan et I Ser ook Chin 0 erate HE 0 GLa Te aI OTE eS aoa eH sberate Cree ENE EEE 20% 30 
30% 25 
25% 20 
25% 15 
A ENE ein) tated cope A eB iii he eee WO ie ea te ns a ii te hes i EEG 35 
Office workers— 
BOs, ea aha reer Meese vate hele Malet aLees Talal exalroc alot a3i'n.clse as; Sis lah RvAVEPAYe) evista tlioye eat eae VN SUR TE RMS TALE iRise ola Sue aes Fa Actes 22% 
; BOMBS 2. oo UY oes os ada s ae GaGa eee alm oa aot os be dba NG Meh aity Me MeO Ie, RR ORE: CRT TARE RINNE Ae 20 
Messengers; drivers:and: helpers ere sseee re rei 5 Fate CECE EE LEE ELE OIL OTE OOS 10 
NATO ON COVE) MEME = te tee ees ACN TONEY. rn eer aan PO, APRON ED ESRI a Oe oe enOe Pome N aE OCT REP hey 25 





(t) Number limited to 10 per cent of regular employees, rate payable for first three months. 
(u) Number limited to 10 per cent of regular employees, rate payable for first six months. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN QUEBEC—Concluded 


MALE AND FEMALE EmMPLoyEEs—Concluded 





————————————————, 




















; ‘ Minimum 
Industries and Occupations per hour 
Cc. 
Special Orders—Concluded 
Foundries in Hull (50-hour week) 
Electric furnace helpers, shakeout men, chippers, grinders, moulders and coremakers’ helpers, cranemen, 
sand blast operators, sand mixers, straightening hammer operators, ball moulders, drivers and 
assistant pattern makers— 
aD gey paseo 0000) 1d a\- Van ene EPR A AEM eg Rn ine EE Rs LP Ua ec cee ae alow Oa 35 
AN COLSOTst OxMONthS,, 15 #5 .. as HCl o k GREER oe s/o MIs See eR eran. aka cite AS. ce any: 40 
Machine operators, millwrights, electric and acetylene welding operators, electric furnace operators, 
machinists, coremakers, bench moulders and moulders....-...0..ccecccccecccctcccseceessecveee, 50 
Bahl torgerss,? . tetee «sek he Ol eee 5 os eet iach. «oR RETR: SEN ee ate ert ac aol) yelp hs ing. vals 45 
Yardmen, labourers and any employee n.e.s3.— 
UPS GAnON tS teens Aen ee ore a eae A ee eee. MEE, MEAL SELENE LE ee 32 
ATteL HTSt GAMONtOS: (dur etns.. etch « GReaE aise 7, deeton cr eae: cote cp etna aire ame tes, oes Sere ee 35 
Apprentice coremakers, machinists, moulders, pattern makers and electricians—(v ) 
IESG CATT Bae os ae ELE cae A EE: PPR io TERY nena a Uaae Ske a eee 16 
Second yeark ass ove ee cot ee ede, oe ek ae ate «PPR ree yo xt de co ahd cept wR Wore ee 20 
SDD ITGUY OADM cc EMRE oe Mat etcs eG RRs: Ue Meme oH MMP EME UER MR ners oe cos diced agen tapas mete Grae antares 25 
HNOUL EN Ky CATA, Here te ues creates Oe tie, RNER cs LEADON, MALE eh, Oo MU leer AAT ER, CRT SEIS MRT 8 31 
OTTGE, Op] Oy- COS ae oe an Peet ooo een cc AA IR OR lorie hie ears Holes stair My Seales tha ates EON: Abel 224 
IME GSROD OCES VAM. HT Lee: eMail eRe i: eanty: PARE eM Pearce cues s fie oss ace ecene'ni srdeaut ie atocaizyees abe eee 10 
Horemenselectriciansrand: patvernsmMakers. i... Moines sebtacinordes dahil cele stedae here tnt Tene emeehL $33 per week 
Glass container manufacturing (48-hour week except maintenance men, lower grade engineers and firemen, 54, 
watchmen, 60, and no fixed hours for salesmen, supervisors, cooks and first-class engineers) — 
Blowing room employees Ue MR SAA Prone en teaee ti 6 ete siya he ae D ORL eT ne a ae Ace 30 — 825 
Generaltemploy.ces: meet. Piers ic daa nels tees EOE re care riage oe Nester wae erent 40 - 70 
PLGINVORANCS EON on F525 oro ldic qimnnn dbl bentd. thd Mle hee ene TN rata HE SE on Og PRES > aS a Ae Oat 
COUGH Ber vECe CIIDIOV COB... ows. najt = ode - Sayer Figguath 2 ain PE A sido 5s asap ie aps uis daria rine dei og i 35 - 60 
ELTHCK LED AIT OLS Mere neha os Hat eee et cls. Me Ls Senin Met ne REN ne re mI CES Ot NENT ORnr ote eae 50 
Inspectors andi testers: Alas... MAINS ..ctk tha EATON S Hated aR IIT Hae aa MATa Linch SOR Sd Lae Eb 45 
PTC TLVOURT MPT etait Ms Se A eae a Ee La Piste, Me Pelt lc ts sets pees eps 40 
IW GGT Ory ISPs cede ee csc cartier coere acd ie cee Ot to ee ne Le REE A PAS Re Se: et 35 
C@hoekers. and itrucktdrivers: helperstiy\ 4929 . 205. Geta ee edhe wae is On Tae ae eee ES 30 
Male Female 
Selecting and packing— Cc. c 
CEO Si... GR tee en ee aire Other coe eR COT ee oe re ee 422 274 
PIN ea PE Aw 15 A RRMEE STE fe Sn neh Rac Ce PRR ac. MS hi i) a oh a 40 25 
TASER Beak ROS REN © RFR es OAs enn em Ar oad 2)” Re ene eel ence 373 22 
Warehouse and shipping— 
Power lift truck and saw operators, crate makers................00 ccc cee e eee eee 40 
General employees and’checkers ju... 05 .e cea See ee ie & aysuotiiond Sgn aasoceie 35 25 
Minimum 
per week 
OMOT BOCES 5 CLC AcEMe Mes cuatast Blade oc mean Oe a Rr ac cade Ske eo Me As Wether pani Sede ce a tacula eee ees ase, 30.00 
Sal GRIST ee ee ec ce Noe ee ele he) TE Se Me eer aa 3) LRT Ayo MURS | 20.00 
Oficeemployieas:. 2.2 . ski tois «ck ees MIS ilove: Sahel Re tos ice Se tie tu Sue Parca a Unde 5, Wem. ek eae gs? 8, 25-15 .00 
Officeiboys and. MeCSSENLERS 5... iiac heres cc verte Be goes pu hae USPS OREN ce PoOT So ssl ah Me co oa. ou tec dues Ao 7.00 
Cooks, Mite ghee dei. con BY. OR 5 TG ce eo ool RTI AER, AD NEUE 2 DOERR DRE Be A 60.00 a 
month 





(¥) Limited to one apprentice to every five journeymen and one apprentice electrician for every master electrician. 
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The Minimum Wage Act, 1920, applied 
only to females but the revised statute of 
1934 is applicable to both sexes in any busi- 
ness, trade or occupation except agriculture 
and domestic service but the only order made 
under its authority is one relating to the 
textile industry. 

Orders under the earlier statute remain in 
effect and apply to factories; seasonal canning; 
jewellery trades; laundries, dyeing and dry 
cleaning works; telephone systems; shops; 
custom millinery; hotels and restaurants; 
beauty shops; shoeshine parlours; offices; 
elevator employees; theatres and places of 
amusement. Custom tailoring in the five 
largest cities, Toronto, Hamilton, London, 
Ottawa and Windsor, falls within the factory 
order. The shops order does not apply to 
office and restaurant workers employed in con- 
nection with a shop. 

The learning period varies with the indus- 
try and, in some cases, with age. There is no 
learning period for workers in theatres or 
places of amusement, hotels, restaurants, shoe- 
shine parlours, or seasonal canning. In beauty 
shops and in custom tailoring in the five cities 
mentioned, there is no prescribed minimum 
wage for the first three months nor in the 
case of elevator operators for the first two 
weeks. In factories and in offices, except where 
the worker has a business college diploma, the 
learning period is one year for a girl over 
18 and six months longer for one under 18. 
Persons attaining the age of 18 years are 
entitled to the full rate for experienced 
workers if they have had one year’s experi- 
ence or more and if they have had less than 
one year’s experience they are entitled to the 
full minimum wage for experienced workers 
as soon as they have completed one year’s 
employment. For office workers in towns or 
villages of less than 4,000 there ig no distinc- 
tion on the ground of age and the learning 
period is 18 months in places of more than 
1,000 population and 12 months in smaller 
places. In the jewellery trades a worker is 
entitled to the full minimum after 18 months 
if she is over 18 years of age and after two 
years if under that age. In shops, except 
in small places, girls over 18 have a learning 
period of one year and those under 18, two 
years. Employees reaching 18 years of age 
without selling experience in the five largest 
cities must be paid at least $11 a week for 
the first six months, then the full minimum. 
In laundries, the learning period is nine 
months; in beauty shops, two years; in 
telephone offices, one year; and in custom 
millinery, three years. 

As regards hours of work, the Act stipulates 
the maximum weekly hours to which shall 


apply the minimum weekly wages fixed by the 
Industry and Labour Board which administers 
the Act. These maximum hours are 48 in a 
municipality with a population of more than 
50,000; 50 in a municipality with a popula- 
tion of between 10,000 and 50,000 and 54 
in a smaller municipality or in any locality 
without municipal organization. The Board 
has no power to limit hours of work but may 
fix special rates for work in excess of the 
specified hours. All the orders establishing 
minimum weekly wages, except those relating 
to telephone exchanges and to laundries, dry 
cleaning and dyeing establishments, declare 
the rates to apply to the maximum hours 
specified in the Act or to the normal working 
hours of the establishment if they are less 
than the stipulated number. The weekly rates 
fixed by the laundry and telpehone orders 
apply in all parts of the province to a 48- 
hour week or, in the case of laundries, to the 
regular work period if it is less than 48 hours. 
Night operators in telephone exchanges em- 
ployed from 9 p.m. to 8 a.m. who are not 
required to be in constant attendance at a 
switchboard are to be paid not less than the 
minimum for a 48-hour week but others are 
to be treated as day operators and paid for 
any overtime beyond 48 hours. Hourly rates 
are fixed for seasonal canning and for hotels 
and restaurants. 

All orders except those applying to shoe- 
shine parlours in Toronto and to the textile 
industry require time in excess of the hours 
to which the weekly rates apply to be paid 
for at proportionate rates. In shoeshine 
parlours in Toronto the overtime rate is 26 
cents an hour. In the textile industry for 
the first two hours’ work in excess of regular 
daily hours, 314 cents an hour must be paid 
to girls and women over 18, 274 cents an 
hour to girls of 17, and 224 cents to girls under 
17 years of age. For males the rates for the 
first two hours of overtime in any day range 
from 274 cents an hour for those under 17 
to 40 cents for those over 21, the lower rate 
increasing by 24 cents with each year of age. 
All other overtime must be paid for at the 
rate of time and one-half. Employees who 
receive more than the weekly minimum for 
the regular work-week must be paid time and 
one-quarter for the first two hours’ overtime 
in any day and time and one-half for all 
other overtime. 

The provisions as to payment for part-time 
and short-time vary. The textile order re- 
quires part-time workers employed for at 
least 40 hours a week to be paid the prescribed 
minimum wage for a week and those working 
for less than 40 hours to be paid an hourly 
rate equal to one-fortieth of the minimum. 
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Workers temporarily on short time in the 
textile industry must be paid at least their 
regular hourly rate. In theatres and amuse- 
ment places, ushers, cashiers and cleaners who 
are employed for less than 40 hours in a week 
are entitled to minimum hourly rates of 30 
cents in Toronto, 27 cents in Hamilton, Ottawa, 
London and Windsor and 25 cents in any 
other place. In shops, workers employed for 
not more than 10 hours in a week must be 
paid regardless of age or length of employ- 
ment, at not less than the hourly rates re- 
ceived by experienced full-time workers. 
Regular full-time employees working short 
time and part-time workers employed regularly 
for more than 10 hours a week in shops and 
part-time workers in beauty shops and laundries 
may be paid at an hourly rate determined 
by dividing the minimum weekly wage by 
the normal weekly work-period of the estab- 
lishment if the latter is less than 48 in the 
case of laundries or, in the case of shops, 
less than the maximum work-week to which 
the minimum wage applies as determined by 
the proprietor of the place. Except in tele- 
phone exchanges, elevator operators and office 
workers where weekly rates are fixed, deduc- 
tions for absences must not exceed the value 
of the time lost. 

The proportion of inexperienced workers 
that may be employed is limited in shops 
and laundries to 40 per cent of the total 


number of female employees and in custom 
millinery, exclusive of temporary help, in the 
four largest cities to 334 per- cent. In none 
of the other orders is the proportion of those 
paid at learners’ rates limited. 

All beginners, including piece-workers, in 

factories must be paid the weekly minimum 
for the first six months and in laundries for 
the first three months, Afterwards, and at 
all times in the textile industry, it is sufficient 
if 80 per cent of the piece-workers receive 
the prescribed minimum. In the seasonal 
fruit and vegetable industry only 60 per cent 
of the piece-workers need be paid the mini- 
mum. 
For board furnished by the employer in 
hotels and restaurants in Toronto, not more 
than $5 a week may be charged to employees 
nor more than $2 for lodging. Elsewhere in 
the province and in seasonal canning factories 
the maximum deduction for lodging that may 
be made from wages is $1.50 a week and for 
board $4.50. Not more than 25 cents may 
be charged for a single meal. 

The Commercial Vehicle Act, 1936, gives the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council power to fix 
minimum rates of pay for drivers of goods 
vehicles. This provision was made by the 
Public Commercial Vehicle Act, 1934, now 
repealed, but no minimum rates have been 
established, 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN ONTARIO 


Maz AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 


Industries and Occupations 


I.—Male and Female Employees— 


Minimum per Week 


Inexperienced Workers 


Textiles, excluding manufacture of mats, matting and floor rugs, dye houses 
processing silk or artificial silk and establishments screen printing 


silk and artificial silk 


Ii.—Female Empleyees— 


Factories, including needle trades, drugs and chemicals, etc., boots and shoes 
and other leather trades, electrical supplies, food, tobacco, rubber, 
printing, paper and all others except seasonal canning and jewellery 


trades 


FLOLONGO Sees cee Coes en eae cae cede nee. 
Othericities;50/000 andiover... 45.80 Uy nee: Wee 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 5,000 

COO OOO nk eee cere cotter cotas oes 
Other’partsiof the Province. 5. ).22 5) ul... jones alee 


Seasonal canning, packing and evaporating of fruits and vegetables— 


t 
Other cities S000 OM Overs. thee 6 ins on «olla swe ncrdeaals 
Cities and towns 5,000 to 30,000.....................05. 
Towns and villages 2,000 to 5,000...................008- 
Other partsiof ithe Province wks .s ss ois clelelacbie naiiclonks 


(a) Over 21 years of age. 
(b) Over 18 years of age. 


Experienced 
Workers Over 18 years | Under 18 years 
$ $ $ 
Hee een 16.00(a)} 13.00-15.00 11.00-12.00 
Re eS Fc 12.50(0) 12.50 9.00-11.00 
Salsa ie ss's 12.50 | 10.00 « 11.00 8 .00-10.00 
Pee ORGY Wate 11.50 9.50 « 10.50 8.00-10.00 
SES: uk Ne aa 11.00 9.00 «& 10.00 7.00-10.00 
ESN HARU 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Use) eA ee 25c. per hr. 25c. per hr. 20c. per gr. 
Rete, Cece OO rine 3c ae oir 
Set etn: ean 22c¢REbe 226 ae Tene | 
ve Ateesnn aevers 20cnmass 200s 15en7, 
SS Sibatercbe chars Taree 1ISCsewie NSCs wc 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN ONTARIO--Concluded 


Mae AND FrmMaLe EMPLorees—Concluded 


Minimum per Week 


Industries and Occupations Inexperienced Workers 
Experienced | | -———_ 
Workers Over 18 years | Under 18 years 
$ $ 
emale Employces—Concluded 
Jewellery 
ME ORONEO sry ate svaaye Sia schaels Riels has MMB etl ARI Nele Ail aw Pebieleye’s ous thatele &.enste 12.50 9.00-11.00 7.00-10.50 
Other cities:50;000 andtovers. snc reise. snc csc vem tee, - Sees 11.50 8.00-10.00 7.00-10.50 
Townsand cities 5:000) to 50/000. eee nS hae evra ss yecohenete eerste 11.00 7.50- 9.50 6.00- 9.00 
Othenipartsiol thoiProvincews iawn eer dvs sess coe bine cies 10.00 7.50- 9.50 6.00- 9.00 
Custom millinery 
TOEONGO. Meee aia arate ee oe Nese Rave Sod abe Leake wicks. elementos 12.50 6.00-10.00 6.00-10.00 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor...................sccees+ seen 12.00 6.00-10.00 6.00-10.00 
Wownsiandrcitiesi10/000/60150; 000s atia aes oath cic cule sis eomitont siren 11.00 5.00- 9.00 5.00- 9.00 
'Places:4.000;t0 0000s same cc ena eee Siac...) Asc sho eicrs asf erates 10.00 5.00- 9.00 5.00- 9.00 
Telephone systems 
MP OTON GOR Ne eee ote cies cite eels POS SEP ic ah Rosinlin.c JS eke 0-2 Pte usterere Te 12.50 | 10.00 & 11.00 | 10.00 « 11.00 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor...................ccseeeeee: 12.00 | 10.00 & 11.00 | 10.00 « 11.09 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 10,000 
to 50,000 Ne G5 SEH AR Ss SOU eth. eae, Are aa Iai tee 0 2 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 9.00 « 10.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 4,000 
tol ALU UES BIO cities ORGY a od Lanes ths ts USM Ie ee ANCL team ge SA) aI 10.00 8.00 «& 9.00 8.00 & 9.00 
Other parts of the Province— 
Hixchanges with over sO00UiNnesie lector. skc ccs ce ells oeakte 9.00 7.00 & 8.00 7.00 & 8.00 
Exchanges with between 50 and 300 lines.................00000- 7.00 5.00 « 6.00 5.00 & 6.00 
Shops 
LOTONLO 24/904). oere Ae) oe eeepc nee eee Uy 5. ua 12.50 | 10.00 « 11.00 8 .00-11.00 
OttawanHamiltony Wondons WiInGsOrouncn. esc. s acodeas sso eee 12.00 | 10.00 « 11.00 8.00-11.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 
10000; t0;50:000 Sar. tn ccnp anne. cae muntais heal | 2 ie Mae ce 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00-10.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 4,000 
HO 10JO00; Ea Lae meee ERLE ES, ape eerie 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 9.00 
Towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 1,000 to 
4,000 Hate Aes Sh stSisien sich) Sicko. bc CIC IE EROS RRR Tho e eee 9.00 6.00- 8.00 6.00- 8.00 
Other parts\oitherProvinceseer en een eee... s Lae ee 8.00 6.00 & 7.00 6.00 & 7.00 
Theatres and amusement places (ushers, cashiers and cleaners ) 
EROPONCOMS SARE ce TOP ee ee I Ei No Ese eae couleten T255OW lhe, cece Ree oes men ee eae 
Ottawa, Hamilton, London, Windsor..............cccccccecctevccs 1D OO) 1 5 eye as AUR! eaten Se ee 
Other partsior phevero vince nese memetiaae shai cicaa cots. ole aac tL ORT deste aaa eres tr hal Peeiera > Git a OE ow ae 
Laundries, cleaning, pressing and dry cleaning establishments and dye works 
FLLOLORLOS siioce cet ors cee Na AU RN POPS 55 ee STA ug, aiok 3.3 SYSTRPRERNGNSS SPB 12.50 9.00-11.00 9 .00-11.00 
Ottawa; HamiltonsduondonMWindsors ees cka seks ccc esc cas veges 12.00 9.00-11.00 9.00-11.00 
Other partsiok&sthes Province yeep reer ehe sicietans sists iost vc o's Sale eenee 11.00 8.00-10.00 8.00-10.00 
Offices 
FOROIUME Oyyiyetrarscensis reeset TOE lalocapels <léliie-oce odes a. cis Sees SE 12.50 10.00 « 11.00 8 .00-10.00 
Ottawa, Hamilton Wsondons Windsor. oc. js sec. cc ccs c cece cues cae 12.00 10.00 « 11.00 8.00-10.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 10,000 
to ELON ON ORs RUBS ob, Sgesa dsc. et AU IeE 1 VAN See remain eenenA apie 11.00 9.00 « 10.00 7.00- 9.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 4,000 
EONLO QOORE  Aeryerse eRe MERWE ITN Sete aes. Nysicate dhe a Yo core. Been 10.00 8.00 & 9.00 6.00- 8.00 
Towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 1,000 to 4,000 9.00 6.00- 8.00 6.00— 8.00 
Other parts Gtthe Province Ne iace leaks aes ee ae, Ae 8.00 6.00 & 7.00 6.00 & 7.00 
Elevator employees 
PLONONCO Rio ee hols sie re RTE eres fond a6 6 Falsia Sel Savdarersteraee DFO) gulls; arses 44 Sues .5) Seaton | TNE ecsaeete ees 
Ottawayiiamiltonwilondons Windsore. & jesse. ca .<dancs ot). ee TQ TOOMR RS BOUTS total dake We Reece 
Cities and owns] O;000;bO, 50: 0005 0 cee ars stats stsye: svar, thane ce enone L100. ail xeettiw « poe RS Re eee ae 
Cities andttowns 4;000lto MOFO00F nie e ta dec kc sc. cs ss pace teats TOSOO RS Were ke ceili cakes il cee eee are 
Paces: 1000)¢0 S000 eee eee, UN. Oa Pee Ren ert ia ie, Sala Dr OO 79 e08 eRe Rs Ree Rae nS 
Otheripartsiof theiProvinceas of. owls eee neler Pe SOO a) | Rey ek teem ONT. RNR ce oa a 
Hotels, restaurants and refreshment rooms 
EOL OUILO Pike ere seri ten eee RY a ae AH E OEE, Fe cael s: ciakos chanoy a dlanenadebareeevae PAG Oe 0°25 00 OD mm LE aE I ee ate 
Ottawa, Hamiltons london Windsor. soe tke ose dics ccc easton caus QB Gea crate 1s MCI Ate OAL ER TDR era 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 10,000 
EO OOSOOORAN QOCMN aN EC BL I) Un I te ce csdlvc, ie Suchinel eg oles PAO STEAEE Maine RMN En SHILA” DY is st he 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 4,000 
VOD LIL UE ane AiR! digth cincteriEo 6 OO CRYO TREES C.Cn Mee Ree nen RE Pa AAUON © C2 SIM Ree een tae OM Fay Deak k ost Oa 
Beauty parlours, etc 
PRC oo) 2 Nae Mee ie cin SAAB Np elon RCC 6 BO SERED Mee a eee ore ae 12.50 5.00-10.50 5.00-10.50 
Ottawa; Hamilton sion dom Wim GSOrs eos solslss0;oe.0i 0:01 5ash cosasiascuch natives 12.00 5.00-10.50 5.00-10.50 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 10,000 
to 50,000 FP SC ARI SOI 1d OER co oe 1 ELTA eee ee 11.00 4.00- 9.00 4.00- 9.00 
Cities, towns, villages and unincorporated urban communities 5,000 
SO LOLOCO ISN, Ma er co crcrate ner ete aE fore ws, isis chs ahs teers 10.00 4.00- 9.00 4.00- 9.00 


Shoe shine parlours 
SVOLONCOURI sa. as ees es CORR es oe ee RUE Seca way, cals es Rites 12.50 


ee ee ee Oe er 
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MANITOBA 


Under the Manitoba Minimum Wage Act 
of 1919 as amended, the Minimum Wage 
Board may make orders applying to any 
person employed in a city in any occupation, 
trade or industry but the Act does not apply 
to domestic service or to religious, charitable, 
political or patriotic institutions or hospital 
training schools or to any municipal or other 
public body. By order in council, on recom- 
mendation of the Board, the Act may be 
extended to parts of the province outside a 
city. There is a general stipulation in the 
Act that in any industry to which it applies 
no person 18 years of age or over may be 
employed at less than 25 cents an hour 
except where regulations provide for different 
rates. 

Orders of the Board which are in effect 
throughout the province relate to both sexes 
in factories, retail and wholesale stores and 
in hotels and restaurants and to employees 18 
years of age or over not covered by another 
order but excluding farm workers, An order 
applying only in cities fixes rates for males and 
females working in department stores and 
mail-order houses. Two orders govern boys 
under 18 in certain manufacturing industries 
in Winnipeg and men performing work usually 
done by boys. All other orders apply to 
females and boys under 18 in cities or as 
indicated in the accompanying table. Under 
exceptional conditions the Board may issue 
a permit granting modification of or exemp- 
tion from any provisions of the orders, 

The minimum rates established by the Board 
vary with the experience and, in some cases, 
the age of the worker. Learners’ rates apply 
for one year to employees over 18 years of 
age in factories, department stores and mail- 
onder houses and in dressmaking, and for 
six months in fur-sewing and offices. In 
factories, persons over 18 years working on 
jobs requiring no skill or training must be 
paid the rate for experienced workers. For 
office workers, a business college diploma enti- 
tles a girl over 18 to the minimum for 
experienced workers. For those under 18, 
minimum weekly rates of $8, $9 and $10 are 
fixed for boys and girls 15, 16 and 17 years 
of age respectively and $10.50 for one who 
is 17 years and six months. An employee who 
has completed a business course is entitled 
to the minimum rate for a person one year 
older. The learning period for workers under 
18 in dressmaking and fur-sewing is two years 
and 18 months respectively, but if a girl 
becomes 18 before completing the term in fur- 
sewing she is required to serve only half the 
remainder before being entitled to the full 
minimum wage. In dressmaking after serving 
one year, she must be paid the rate for 
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inexperienced adults when she reaches the age 
of 18. In factories, department stores and 
mail-order houses, employees under 18 who 
have put in one year or more are entitled 
to the full minimum rate when they reach 
the age of 18. Boys under 18 employed in 
hotels and restaurants, except bell boys, must 
be paid a minimum of $10 after one year 
until they reach 18 years. 

Except in beauty parlours and hotels and 
restaurants, where a separate rate is made for 
learners and employees under 18 the com- 
bined number of such workers may not exceed 
25 per cent of all employees within the scope 
of an order. In offices, however, the number 
of female employees paid at the rates for 
inexperienced or minor employees and the 
number of boys under 18 together may not 
be more than 25 per cent of the total staff, 
male and female. The learning period is 
fixed, without regard to age, at eight months 
in tailoring, 16 months in shops, three months 
for females in hotels and restaurants, and four 
seasons of 10 weeks each in millinery. In 
beauty parlours, no minimum rate is laid 
down for the first three months after which 
learner’s rates apply for 18 months. In the 
two orders applying to males only, the highest 
minimum fixed must be paid after one year. 

The board has power to limit working hours 
and this has been done in the case of female 
workers and boys under 18 and in certain 
work-places for males over 18. Maximum 
weekly hours for females or boys under 18 
are 50 in dress-making, tailoring and millinery, 
48 in factories, department stores, mail-order 
houses, retail and wholesale stores, fur-sewing, 
places of amusement, beauty parlours and, 
except for female cooks, in hotels and res- 
taurants, and 44 in offices in Winnipeg and 
Brandon. Daily hours may not exceed 10 in 
beauty parlours, barber shops and hotels and 
restaurants, nine in department stores and 
mail-order houses, retail and wholesale stores 
(except on Saturdays), fur-sewing and tailoring, 
places of amusement and for boys under 18 
in factories in Winnipeg. In dress-making and 
millinery, the maximum working day is eight 
and a half hours and for females employed in 
factories and offices, eight hours. 

Overtime for a limited period may be worked 
in most cases under special permit but no 
overtime may be worked by persons under 16 
in department stores or mail-order houses or 
under 18 in shops or by persons under 17 in 
factories. 

In retail and wholesale stores, the minimum 
rates for male and female workers over 18 
apply to a nine-hour day (104 hours on Satur- 
day) and a 48-hour week, and overtime must 
be paid for at five cents an hour more than 
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the minimum rate except where the actual 
wage is above the minimum plus the amount 
for overtime. In hotels of 100 or more rooms 
male employees have a maximum 54-hour 
week but the minimum rates apply to a 48- 
hour week for all males over 18 and time in 
excess of 48 hours must be paid pro rata. 
In factories, the overtime rate is 30 cents an 
hour for work in excess of nine hours a day 
and 48 hours a week unless the wages are at 
a rate of 30 cents an hour for the actual 
hours worked. Males over 18 in factories in 
Greater Winnipeg must be paid at not less 
than 30 cents an hour for any work in excess 
of 48 hours a week regardless of the ordinary 
wage rate. In department stores and mail- 
order houses time in excess of nine hours a 
day and 48 hours a week must be paid for 
at the regular hourly rate unless the wages 
paid equal the minimum for the hours worked. 
In fur-sewing, dressmaking, millinery, beauty 
parlours, hotels and restaurants, offices and 
for boys under 18 in factories in Winnipeg, 
overtime must be paid at the regular rate for 
all work beyond the maximum hours fixed by 
the order. The rates for employees to whom 
no other order applies and for men performing 
work usually done by boys, for whom no 
maximum work-week is established, apply to 
a 48-hour week. 

Part-time work in stores for less than 16 
hours a week must be paid for at the minimum 
hourly rate for experienced workers. In places 
of amusement, ticket sellers and ushers must 
be paid at least 30 cents an hour when work- 
ing less than 40 hours a week. In department 
stores and mail-order houses, experienced em- 
ployees have a minimum of 25 cents an hour 
for part-time work and inexperienced workers 
must be paid the rate for inexperienced adults. 
Men performing work usually done by boys 
under 18 must be paid on a pro rata basis 
when working part-time. Except in shops, 
factories and places of amusement, part-time 
workers must be paid for not less than four 
hours on any day they are required to report 
for duty. In factories only two hours need 
be paid for. 

Maximum deductions permitted from wages 
for board and lodging are $2 per week for 
lodging, $4.50 for board or $6 for both in the 
case of those employed in fur-sewing, dress- 
making, tailoring, millinery and in beauty 
parlours; $2.50 for lodging and $4 for board 
in hotels and restaurants and for employees 
not covered by special orders and 25 cents 
for single meals in shops. No reduction may 
be made from the minimum wage for statutory 
holidays in beauty parlours, shops, department 
stores, mail-order houses or factories. 

Under the Highway Traffic Act, the Muni- 
cipal and Public Utility Board has estab- 


lished a minimum rate for drivers of public 
service vehicles certificated for passenger trans- 
port of $20 per week for a six-day week for 
drivers employed by the week, or $80 per 
month for drivers hired by the month. Those 
employed otherwise than by the month or 
week are to be paid at least at the same rate. 
If wages are proposed to be paid on any other 
basis, the scale must be approved by the 
Board. Hours are limited to nine per day 
for driving, 12 per day in any capacity, with a 
six-day week. 

The Taxicab Act applying only to taxicabs 
in Greater Winnipeg limits hours on duty to 
12 a day on not more than six days a week 
and there is a legal minimum of $17.50 per 
week for drivers employed by the week. For 
a driver employed otherwise than by the week, 
a minimum of $1.60 per day must be paid for 
each day on duty. If he is on duty for more 
than four hours on any one day, he must be 
paid $1.60 and, in addition, not less than 40 
cents an hour for each hour in excess of four. 
An order of the Taxicab Board effective from 
May 1, 1937, stipulates that a driver employed 
by the year or month must be paid a wage 
equal to what he would receive if paid by the 
week; that where he is hired by the week, 
he must be paid the prescribed minimum for 
the week whether he has four, five or six days 
of work, unless he is absent through illness 
or by arrangement. 


Fair Wage Act 


The Fair Wage Act, 1916, as amended, 
applies to persons employed on public works, 
on certain private works of construction and, 
since 1938, to certain designated industries. 
For workmen employed on construction works, 
public and private, as defined in the Act, the 
Minister of Public Works may, on the recom- 
mendation of the Fair Wage Board, fix 
minimum wages and maximum hours each 
year, the rates and hours, unless otherwise de- 
clared by the Board, to be based on those 
fixed by agreements between employers and 
employed or to be in accordance with pre- 
vailing conditions. The schedule which was 
made effective on June 1, 1940, fixes for most 
classes similar rates to those in force from 
June 15, 1939. The rates for labourers are 
all raised by 24 cents an hour. Instead of 
several fixed rates for trucks and drivers de- 
pending on hauling capacity of truck, rates 
are now allowed for the truck with a fixed 
minimum and an increase for each additional 
1/10 cubic yard. The drivers’ rates are un- 
changed. A new provision makes the mini- 
mum rates for bricklayers and carpenters sub- 
ject to any agreement between the Builders’ 
Exchange and the trade unions. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN MANITOBA 


Mate AND FEMALE EXMPLOYEES 





Minimum per Week 





Industries and Occupations : TInexperienced 
Experienced workers Young Persons 
workers over 18 under 18 
$ $ $ 
I.—Male and Female Employees— . 
Manufacturing and general occupations in which articles are manufactured, 
altered, dyed, washed, cleaned, repaired, printed, packed and adapted for 
sale, including the sale and delivery of such articles: ; 
Incorporated cities and the area within the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District at any time; at any summer resort, June-September, in- 
GlushVver- et eects aes Shh wd Gules. a) bake 0994 50. MRE a oti tin <i RED weRNS el bes 12.00 9 .00-11.00 8.00-10.00 
Anycotben part Of the Provinces. gercas ate isch tsvesssaeersierate oralerseeteresofettia rate 19.00 7.00- 9.00 6.00- 8.00 
Department stores and mail order houses including manufacturing departments 
MD CULE SITES uc. 's, ateronh 0) ayerelec tte ie ate Sis CR a hoe eR eee ete a aestye eke « 12.00 9.00-11.00 8.00-10.00 
Retail and wholesale stores including delivery of goods (excluding department 
stores and mail order houses ): Bip aah 
Incorporated cities and the area within the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District at any time; at any summer resort, June-September, in- 
GHIGI OAs pie dish 3) a xia, S/H mia aie ain ee + SNM UN a SN DMRS «ikl ak i 12.00 8 .00-11.00 8.00-11.00 
Any other part: Of the Provancesuas! dies’ facie weoraieideniaran ete cMaernwialahelens sels 10.00 6.00- 9.00 6.00—- 9.00 
Hotels, restaurants, clubs, ete.: ye ter: : 
Area within the Greater Winnipeg Water District and the City of 
Brandon at any time and the City of Portage la Prairie, May- 
October, inclusive, and at any summer resort, June-September, 
ANCLUSI VG ((G.)..<.- «. ofcjeis 1 w siete ais <aiais ower ER Ee « AME RO MER a eP Ta © 12.00 or females, females, 
.25 per hr. 9.60 or 9.60 or 
.20 per hr. .20 per hr. 
males, males, 
12.00 8.00-10.00 
BOB DOV s..-(ctecsciis 3 « ost tia eae satel bbaey od WEES 2 crac See aloe aiare ss 8.00 8.00 8.00 
General employees, 18 years of age or over, in occupations not otherwise regulated 
and not specifically excepted: , 
Cities and municipalities of St. James, St. Vital, Fort Garry, Tuxedo, 
East Kildonan, West Kildonan, Old Kildonan, Brooklands, Trans- 
cona or any summer resort, June-September, inclusive.............. 12.00 or PAEOOVOR Leis as elena 
: .25 per hr. .25 per hr. 
Any OLNer PATGLOLtAG LLOVINGH, s. veise cis Ae ows clare cee naleieteye arareetam lars 6 ams 10.00 or TOEOD ORT Ia ones tetas one 
.21 per hr. .21 per hr. 
I.—Female Employees— 
Furriers’ establishments in Winnipeg, St. Boniface and Brandon................ 12.00 9.00-10.50 8.00-10.00 
Dressmakers’ establishments in Winnipeg and St. Boniface..........00.0.0005- 12.00 8.00-11.00 6.00-10.00 
Marlonin giestaUlaShinenes. ai. s <siccncits #6 de sale ce Relais b close an ahelals MS elae ke bled nia. 12.00 6.00-11.00 6.00-11.90 
IMIRTVAM EN CRLAOLISILIIVETILR:, «s- « vhateesais, atas'es5,oce ©, )n a Bleve: diareiarol s elave. dralalehelenerare crates au: Hane 12.00 5.00-10.00 5.00-10.00 
Places of amusement in Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James and Brandon: i 
AV COt MOET SN! USNCES wie icsse.o' odie g cgale sie he cei ee els GETS STS Lae 12.00 gle epee as Ry 
Wears ees clots ierieislse cris orase sic ove ora ais rorctastlulole eaferece tel te raettee NER rm aie hs .35 per hr. epopper Hrs |s ten see te ace 
‘Beauty parloursmbarber shopsn(Oi) xcs es ee eos havo e eee eee e owe eee ee 12.00 8.00-11.00 8.00-11.00 
Offices in Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James and Brandon..........0.s0e0e0005 12.50 10.50-11.50 8.00-10.50 
Tii.—Male Employees— 
Boys under 18 in factories in Greater Winnipeg and Brandon, including garages 
and filling stations and engaged in making, altering, repairing, finishing, 
packing and assembling the parts thereof and adapting for sale or use any 
PLN HAND (80) (OTIC YOUEE forse tBu bee, picid catsA CORRE LEE EL Nat CHL IN 1. 8) OEE 16 Rel a Metra Rae PSR ne 8.00-10.00 
Adult males performing work usually done by boys under 18, that is, delivering 
telegrams, handbills, parcels, or newspapers, on foot or bicycle, office boys, 
shoe shiners, pin boys and in any similar work designated by a Bureau of 
TIGD OUT SIC CLONAL PE MTS TA Ns Selle Shel Cite ca OTe ee eee Ie scan deltate 8 OO-1O OG Te iraestasioe caer 





_ . (a) In Portage la Prairie from Nov. 1-April 30 and at any time in other parts of the province the minimum rate for all females 
is’$9.60 a week or 20c. an hour and for males $10 a week or 21c. an hour but in places of less than 1,000 population from Nov. 1- 


April 80 the minimum is 10 per cent less. 
(b) Applies also to boys under 18. 


16764—124 
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“Public work” includes work, authorized by 
the Minister of Public Works for which a con- 
tract or contracts have been made between 
the Minister and an employer, consisting of 
construction, including remodelling, demolition 
or repairing or painting of buildings in Mani- 
toba and highway, road, bridge or drainage 
construction outside the Greater Winnipeg 
Water District. “Private work” means the 
building, construction, remodelling, demolition 
or repairing of a building or construction work 
for which a contract or contracts have been 
made exceeding $100 within the Greater 
Winnipeg Water District or any city or town 
of a population over 2,000 or any other part 
of the Province to which the provisions of 
the Act are extended by the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor in Council. The term does not include 
work which is done on property by or under 
the immediate direction and control of the 
owner, tenant or occupant, if no more than 
three men are employed in addition to the 
regular maintenance staff, and if such work 
is not undertaken with a view to the sale or 
rental of the property. Neither does it in- 
clude work which is done by a maintenance 
man, or men, employed by the month. 

Part II of the Act provides for fixing 
wages and hours in certain industries by a 
procedure similar to that laid down in the 
Industrial Standards Acts of other provinces. 
The industries designated in the Act are 
barbering*, hairdressing, job printing, engray- 
ing, dry cleaning and any branch or combina- 
tion of these and the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council has added, on the recommendation of 
the Minister, shoe repairing, wood cutting with 
a@ sawing machine and baking. 


The tables below set out the minimum rates 
fixed under the Act for work on roads and 
bridges outside the Greater Winnipeg Water 
District and for workmen on other public 
construction work and on the private building 
work within the scope of the statute. 





*A schedule of minimum wages for barbers was 
gazetted on April 20, 1940. See section on Industrial 
Standards Acts. . 


MANITOBA FAIR WAGE RATES FOR PUBLIC ROAD 
AND BRIDGE CONSTRUCTION OUTSIDE 
GREATER WINNIPEG 


Mini- Maxi- 
mum mum 
Occupation per hours 
hour per 
week 
$ 
Labotirers, aaeitee.. va oe ee. meee 380 48 
‘Teamsters iar ones dtort ntierde one eae .30 48 
Teamster and two horse team.......... .55 48 
Teamster and four horse team......... .80 48 
Grader and tractor operators (excepting 
permanent municipal employees)..... .60 48 
Truck drivers (regardless of basis for 
paymentiforstruck)... ee 40 48 
Truck only— 
(a) When paid by the hour and truck 
is hauling not more than 1 cubic 
VATU ae ncn eee nee te 1001 Lien oe 
For each additional cubic yard load 046 |. eee 
(b) When paid by the mile— 
Hither 5c. per yard mile of load 
haul and 10c. per cubic yard or 
3}c. per ton mile of load haul and 
Gre. perton ste! 6S Pew tersoiciter Dua Be lee oe a... 
Timber men—timber work where ham- 
mers, saws, axes and augers only are 
TFequired’ 4 Vise A eet Re es ee 50 48 


Norse.—Men occupied on subsistence work projects such as 
Forestry work, the Pas-Mafeking Highway, Grassmere 
Drain and similar undertakings—not less than the minimum 
rate set by the Minimum Wage Board. 
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MANITOBA FAIR WAGE RATES FOR BUILDINGS AND STRUCTURES* 


Occupation 


Asbestos workers— 
Journeymenyeas.. eee oe 
LVI DROV EES uhetecschs So otras 

Asphalters— 

Finishers and rakers........ 
Blackemithehensctettsoe net. oc 
Bricklavers(O)ccceasee os coe 

Helpers— 

Continuously employed at 
mixing and tempering 
WOLAAT Ft Ale ens 

Attending on or at scaffold 

Bridge and structural steel and 

ILOMMWOLKOLS« gases eerste 

Carpenters (0). oss «oo «bmn 2 

Cement finishers (in ware- 
ee or large floor area 

Blectrical workers _ (inside 
wiremen, licensed journey- 
men) 
Apprentices indentured for a 

four-year period (c) 
IRirsteyear... SNe atc. ane 
SecOnGsVeargy. «cis ica: 
nindiveare-nwoce sews 
Wourthiyear. ses «see 


re 


Labourers— 
Skilled..... Stole les. ate Nhe o-sietesc 
Wnskitlodh a. 00n: sc temeweees! 
Lathers (Metal, Wood)— 
Moetalblathersigseeyc: ope eva 
Wood lathers (d)........... 
Linoleum floor layers......... 
Marble settersiccc..<¢s eeu 
Helpersi(€)) <..ieesecceee a: 
Mastic floor spreaders and 
LCST = Aral RRND RS RNC, oh oe 
Mastic floor rubbers and fin- 
ishers 
Mastic fee kettlemen........ 
Operating engineers and fire- 
men on construction— 


cy 


Clase ecAN i) atts. 5. - 

LESSVETL EA (ip te Baye re tee 
ClassiC (hi)... oe seeps 
(Nase: OE Weike «sca g's 5 5). 


radius of 
30 miles. 
Private 
Works in 
Winnipeg 


$ 
15 
.60 


Minimum per hour 


$ 
75 
.60 
524 
.60 
.90 














Occupation 


Painters, decorators, paper- 
hangers and glaziers........ 
Plaatecerawu iit ik. aeons 
Helpers (continuously em- 
ployed at mixing and tem- 
pering material including 
the making of putty and 
operation of machinery).. 
IB Tita bersre he acl areca. eee 
BEOLDCEN (Oy. re sen ewes eet 
Reinforcing Steel 
(engaged in bending, plac- 
ing, tying, etc., in reinforce- 
ing steel work, for a period 
over 16 hours) 
Roofers (felt and gravel)— 
Mananicharges | te).)) s.ceses 
UOOLOPS i tun cise secs 


NRENDOUSIC Yai, cern cate elas 
Stonecutters 44... dees tee 
Stonemasons. oh cal beye octets de» «ts 

Helpers—(continuously em- 

ployed at mixing and tem- 
PeriNWIMOLLAL) we sne set 

Attending on or at scaffold. 
MOaTMBtERS ee atihlcas Sek Dake s 

Teamsters with teams (k).. 
Terrazzo workers— 

EAVOrse me | As Miran hes 

Machine rubbers (dry)...... 

Machine rubbers (wet) and 

Melpers.. fers... ee ete e ee 
Tile es (including all clay 
product tile) 

Helpers (e) 
Tile setters (asphalt and other 

composite er eh ee Saas te gm 8 
Timber men and crib men 

(rough timber work on 

bridges or ‘‘crib work’’ on 

grain elevators) (l)......... 
Truck: drivers: |. 508 ena ss 

Truck only— 

(a) Paid by the hour— 
when truck is hauling 
not more than one cubic 


ee emer ee reeset renee 


yar 
For each additional 1/10 
cubic yard load......... 


Public 
Works in 
Winnipeg 

and 
radius of 
30 miles. 

Private 
Works in 
Winnipeg 


$ 


70 
1.10 


Other 
Works 


Minimum per hour 


Maxi- 
mum 
hours 
per week 
(a) 


44 


a 


see a ewe wee 


see ee news 


* All men hired in Winnipeg to go into the country to work on buildings must be paid the city schedule rate excepting where 


other definite agreements are made. 
(a) It was agreed between the Winnipeg contractors and tradesmen that 40 hours per week only be worked between July 1 


and September 2, 1940. 


(6) Subject to any agreement between the Builders’ Exchange and the union in the trade. 
(c) Men are not to be classed as apprentices unless employed on work or approved instruction for a minimum of 36 weeks 
Not more than one apprentice to two journeymen permitted. 
(d) For wood lathers, work may be paid for on a square yard basis at not less than 6 cents per square yard. 
(e) All men assigned to help tradesmen. 
(f) Engineers in charge of hoisting engines of three drums or more operating any type of machine; or operating trenching 
machines, clamshells or orange peels, regardless of capacity; or operating steam shovels or draglines of one yard capacity or 
over, or fe drop hammer pile drivers; in all cases irrespective of motive power. 
( g) Engineers in charge of hoisting engines having only two drums or of single drum, used in handling building material; 
or steam shovels and draglines not specified in class ‘‘A’’ hereof; irrespective of motive power. 
(h) Engineers in charge of any steam operated machine not specified in class ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’ hereof; or in charge of a steam 
boiler if the operation of same necessitates a licensed engineer under the provisions of ‘““The Steam Boiler Act” ; or air com- 
pressor delivering air for the operation of riveting guns on steel erection work, or pumps in caissons, or concrete mixers of over 
¢ yard capacity; irrespective of motive power. 
(i) Men firing boilers of machines classified in class ‘‘A’’, ‘*B”’ or ‘‘C”’ hereof or assisting engineers in charge of same. 
(j) Operators of gas or electric engines for machines not otherwise specified in class ‘‘A’’, ‘‘B’’ or ‘‘C’’ hereof of a type usually 


and subject to lost time being worked out. 


operated by skilled workers. 


(k) If employed on the construction or demolition of the building by owner, contractor or sub-contractor. 
(Ll) Restricted to using hammers, saws, axes and augers. 
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The Minimum Wage Act of 1940 applies 
to males as well as females‘employed in shops 
and factories in cities, and as before it may 
be extended to other parts of the province. 
Existing orders cover not only all workers in 
factories and shops in cities and in the towns 
of Estevan and Melville and within a five-mile 
radius but also Canora, Kamsack, Lloyd- 
minster, Shaunavon and Wynyard and a 
similar surrounding area. 

Under the old Act “shop” included a mail- 
order house, hotel, restaurant, barber shop, 
beauty parlour, tobacconist’s and news agent's 
business and all parts of a building used in 
connection with the sale of goods by retail. 
It now covers also a place where goods are 
stored pending sale. Places to which the old 
Act had been extended by order in council are 
now under the Act, e.g., warehouses, cartage 
businesses, theatres, dance halls, bowling alleys, 
billiard rooms, skating rinks. Only hotels and 
restaurants catering to five or more persons 
are subject to the orders. 

The Minimum Wage Board may limit work- 
ing hours, but since the Act was applied to 
amale workers, the former restrictions on hours 
have been rescinded. The normal work-week 
to which the rates apply is declared to be 
48 hours or the usual number of hours worked 
in the establishment if less than 48 except in 
hotels and restaurants where for bell boys, 
porters and elevator operators the normal 
work-week is not to exceed 60 hours and for 
other workers 48 hours. Overtime is defined 
as work in excess of 60 hours for the three 
classes of hotel and restaurant workers men- 
tioned and in excess of 48 hours per week for 
all other workers. 

In cities for shops, mail order houses, 
factories, fuel, lumber and building supply 
yards and for offices in connection with such 
places and for the transfer and storage busi- 
ness, two overtime rates are fixed, the lower 
being payable for first 12 hours overtime in a 
week and the higher one for any additional 
time. For delivery boys these rates are 20 
cents and 30 cents an hour, for inexperienced 
employees in the classes of establishments 
named, 274 cents and 40 cents and for ex- 
perienced workers 35 cents and 50 cents. 
Other overtime rates applying in cities include 
a minimum of 35 cents an hour for theatre 
and dance hall employees and for experienced 
workers in barber shops and beauty parlours, 
274 cents for inexperienced workers in barber 
shops and beauty parlours, 25 cents for inex- 
perienced workers and for dishwashers, elevator 
operators, bell boys and porters in hotels and 
restaurants and 30 cents for experienced work- 
ers except dishwashers, etc., in these places. 
For overtime work in all establishments to 


which the orders apply in the smaller towns 
except for dishwashers, elevator operators, bell 
boys and porters in hotels and restaurants who 
are to be paid the inexperienced worker’s rate, 
the minimum hourly rates are 15 cents for 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN 
SASKATCHEWAN 


MALE AND FEMALE Employes 


Minimum per Week 
Inex- 
Experienced| perienced 
Workers Workers 


$ $ 


Workplaces and Occupations 


Factories, including creameries, laun- 

dries, dyeworks, fur-sewing, hide 

and fur shops, dressmaking, mil- 

linery, paint shops, garages, ser- 

vice stations, ‘unk yards, salsage 

works, wood-sawing and chopping 

works, fuel, lumber and building 

supply yards and offices connected 

therewith in cities 
Employees other than delivery 

boys on foot or bicycle and 

OTLVETA oO ae eee eke 7.50-11.50 
Delivery boys on foot or bicycle]. 8.00 6.00 
DET Verne re ytle L eee ER 13.00 


Retail and wholesale stores and mail- 
order houses in cities 
Employees, other than delivery 
boys and drivers............... 8.00-13.00 
Delivery boys, on foot or bicycle. 8.00 6.00 
IDTLVEIS ence ee Coch n e ee ie 


Warehousing, cartage, transfer and 
delivery service in cities 

Employees other than messen- 

d office workers and 


Delivery boys on foot or bicycle. 6.00 6.00 
DriVOLsnciaeucsaec smite eee 


Hotels, restaurants and refreshment 
rooms in cities 
Employees other than bell boys, 
porters, elevator operators and 
Gishwashers.cscches. cv tetene 
Dishwasherss.cgo.ce ves cega eee. 
Bell boys, porters, and elevator 
OPGFACOTS as Pate an ee ete n con 8.00 8.00 


8.00-10.00 
10.00 


Beauty parlours and barber shops in 
CUR ae se ane or omaRe ChE 7.00-12.00 
Theatres and dance halls in cities 
Managers, cashiers, doormen, 
ushers and cleaners............ 12.00 
All above workplaces, except hotels 
and restaurants in Canora, Este- 
van, Kamsack, Lloydminster, 
Melville, Shaunavon and Wynyard 
Employees other than delivery 
boys on foot or bicycle and 
CLIVOLS si apstste scl Se fereiice Ginna te 
Delivery boys on foot or bicycle. 5.00 
DD rivera otss. vebtadeihi nce 


‘if Ona 00 
1 00 


Hotels and restaurants in Canora, 
Estevan, Kamsack, Lloydminster, 
Melville, Shaunavon and Wynyard 

Employees other than bell boys, 
porters, elevator operators and 
Gishwasherssaicrun aca cease 10.00 

Dishwashers, elevator operators, 
bell boys and POrtersese ce wees 8.00 


6.00- 
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delivery boys on foot or bicycle, 20 cents for 
inexperienced workers and 25 cents for expe- 
rienced workers. 

Except in the hotels and restaurants order 
part-time workers are defined as those who 
work six or more hours less than the normal 
work-week. In hotels and restaurants em- 
ployees working less than 43 hours a week are 
on part-time. All part-time employees must 
be paid for at least two hours and for such 
work in cities there is a minimum hourly rate 
of 20 cents for delivery boys in shops, mail 
order houses, factories, fuel, lumber and 
building supply yards and offices in connection 
therewith and in the storage and transfer busi- 
ness, 25 cents for inexperienced workers in all 
places except theatres and dance halls and 30 
cents in theatres and dance halls and for ex- 
perienced workers in all other work places 
covered. In the smaller towns to which orders 
apply part-time workers must be paid not less 
than those working overtime. 


The minimum rates for inexperienced 
workers, set out in the table, apply in shops, 
factories and beauty parlours for 18 months, 
increasing each half-year. The learning 
period in hotels and restaurants, except for 
dishwashers, bell boys, elevator operators and 
porters, is one year. In cities, employees in 
the transfer and storage business except for 
office help, messengers and drivers have a 
learning period of six months while boys 
delivering parcels for shops and factories, etc. 
and drivers of horse-drawn or motor vehicles 
in connection with these places and with the 
storage and transfer business are paid the lower 
rate for three months. No learning period is 
required in cities for amusement place em- 
ployees or for messengers in the transfer and 
storage business. 


Rates for apprentices fixed in apprentice- 
ship contracts which have been approved by 
the Board or which form part of a trade union 
agreement approved by the Bureau of Labour 
and Public Welfare or which have been regis- 
tered under any provincial statute supersede 
the rates stipulated in the minimum wage 
orders. 

Where employers or employees who come 
under the minimum wage orders for shops, 
factories, hotels and restaurants, beauty par- 
lors and barber shops, theatres and dance halls 
are also covered by schedules under the In- 
dustrial Standards Act, the provisions of the 
latter as to wages and hours are to prevail. 


The number of inexperienced workers is 
limited in hotels and restaurants in Canora, 
Estevan and the other smaller towns and in all 
work-places in cities, except beauty parlours, 
barber shops, theatres and amusement places, 


to 25 per cent of the total number of workers. 
In other work-places in smaller towns not 
more than one-third the total number em- 
ployed may be paid the rates for inexperienced 
workers. The proportion of part-time em- 
ployees is limited to 25 per cent in shops 
and in the storage and transfer business in 
cities and to 334 per cent in all establishments 
covered in Canora, Estevan, etc., and in 
factories and hotels and restaurants in cities. 
In beauty parlours and barber shops in cities 
not more than one indentured apprentice or 
inexperienced worker may be employed for 
every experienced worker. 

In hotels and restaurants where a uniform 
other than white is required and not supplied 
by the employer, the worker is to be paid an 
additional 50 cents per week. If lodging and 
21 meals in a week are furnished by the em- 
ployer in cities the maximum charge that may 
be made for a week’s board of 21 meals is 
$4.50, for seven days’ lodging $2, for single 
meals, 20 cents and for a single night’s lodg- 
ing, 30 cents. In the smaller places the prices 
of board and lodging are 50 cents less and a 
night’s lodging 5 cents less while the maxi- 
mum charge for a single meal is 20 cents as 
in cities. No deductions from wages may 
be made for civic or statutory holidays and 
the employee may not be required to make 
up the time lost on such days. 


Coal Mines 
The Coal Mining Industry Act, 1935, em- 
powers the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to establish standards as to hours of labour 
and wages of any class of persons employed 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES 
IN SASKATCHEWAN MINES 


Occupations Per hour 
C. 
I.—Deep Seam Mines (above and below ground) 
Mechanical loaders (underground)*, carpen- 
terst, blacksmiths}, electricianst, locomo- 
tive engineers and general repairmenf...... 55 
Machine runners*, shearing machine oper- 
ators,* shot firers* and hoist engineers..... 50 
Biinore ONIMOLIGs. . VIS. ov seis «seid. aos sie 45 
Car repairers and rough carpenters, night 
engineers and firemen..................--2+- 44 
SAgseriy pede lae cote ie sot ee s eat bess 43 
Loaders, switch layers, timbermenf, motor- 
men, pumpmen, screen men, slope hoistmen, 
box car shovellers, locomotive firemen and 
PAK OMEN yin devas teueiete a bearaiaiade e isatowrehonneaes 424 
IDOXICAL LOACELINED ios ie ne hates tte ees wea 42 
Track layers, trip riders, drivers, trappers, 
tipple checkers, tipple dumpers, railway car 
handlers, stationary boiler firemen, track 
labourers, stablemen, scraper runners, team- 
oe daily and common labourers...............- ie 
Feocacensenk (increase of 5 cents each year) 25-35 
*Helpers to these classes 45 
{Helpers to these classes 40 
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in the industry. An order in council which 
took effect on June 1, 1940, fixes wages for 
coal miners whose maximum hours under 
the Coal Mines Safety and Welfare Act con- 
tinue to be eight in a day at the working place 


unless the employer and employee make an 
agreement to the contrary. The hourly rates 
for workmen employed by the day are set 
out in the table. Other rates are fixed for 
contract miners. 


Per Hour 
Operating Repair 
Rate Rate 
$ $ 
IIT.—Strip Pits— 

Operators of stripping shovels and of loading shovels (2 yards and over)................... 1.00 ato 
MoOadine shovel Operavors (UNG era VALGS)/; Meee sete ee cioic:s is slau eparpekoeeiepel gina Ever naae er e ato .60 
Blacksmiths, electricians, machinists, mechanics...............0.. 0 cece eee e cece e cence: SEN Mly ORE ns eau eR vy 
HOCOMObLIVE CNLINCCLBK eye Te ia Eee ae ies cae cas = « WU RNE I. LEP ANN AN ae .60 .50 
Shovel oilers, carpenters, stationary ENEIROCES MT Met: Aen. Mi wes ee a Oe Le el Be COM tiholios eee eres 
Caterpillar operators with stripping and bulldozing equipment— 

AJver Wine, VATOs CADACIUY Peat tes cae te skeis cu.s.ce so» Sign dca. Siete ERA 28e COSM iIe Ree. He eae 

Uncernine vardsicanaclty memes eee ole eee «wats Bis be. oce.s 50s sbe's BagleiedreteRas ohes eee LS folie Wie pn] ERE ee LAs Gar es 
Caterpillar operators, locomotive firemen, trac-truk drivers, tipple oilers, shot firers in pit, 

SLALIONATY MPC ne er seer tts Nee REI eae osc oleisic sec areuantaec Meta cata am EE .60 40 
Shovelicroundiimen bippleroperavoranejyy). fee. eerie ci chee aka oo oe nusvave trele eve opepsie oneleveps ons Sine ticks S00), we Uleeriasncr mane 
Box car loaders, drag scrapers, switchmen, dinky operators, dump men................... 45 .40 
BOX CATABIOVELICTB iy, em elon crite clatter te ese ose cee cet « svegomeg Bc RR Ree Cee eS are ge Antu A aeen Slee 
Commionilabourers isweepersioteme weet ect hia eias Ba acs ccoemapeeen ee. mere meuehcs Selene SAO 4) fad een eke eer Cee 
Neh twa tChini en) NS Ne iat) we ee ri ONS wah | 0 ens en, tea $75amonth |.............. 
Caretaker Oliwasth NOUSO: eet. yt tie trae Re tee eee ce nce iidss «apie ae tee ERE eee ae SSO mM Ont he |e eee 

Small Mines— 
truck drivers and machine'runners’ helpers... ©. sce ce. --- le cess ce enon 40 an hour 
Shooting coal off the solid putes NGI Ran Pe SOO AAC CRE Te cee 85 a ton 
BP Te rept loys aae aie baksy usin. sess 9 65 a ton 
Shovelling coal in box car ne “chute DYAOL Kee. eciirates ek .10 a ton 
SHOVCl Mia, sees cee ee) .09 a ton 


ALBERTA 


In Alberta two statutes provide for the 
fixing by the Board of Industrial Relations 
of minimum wages for female and male work- 
ers respectively. 

The Minimum Wage Act, 1925, as amended, 
applies to women in any trade or occupation 
in the province except domestic service. The 
orders issued cover factories; telephone ex- 
changes in cities, towns and villages and those 
serving 100 rural lines or more; shops, theatres 
and places of amusement; beauty shops; 
garages; service stations and _ elevator 
operators; restaurants; laundries and dry- 
cleaning establishments and offices. 

The Male Minimum Wage Act, 1936, applies 
to all male workers except farm labourers and 
domestic servants. A general order fixes 
minimum hourly rates throughout the prov- 
ince but it does not apply to indentured 
apprentices, employees governed by schedules 
of wages and hours under the Industrial 
Standards Act or by codes drawn up under 
the Department of Trade and Industry Act, 
or to persons employed on a commission basis 
or for a stated weekly, monthly or yearly 
salary under a contract approved by the 
-Board of Industrial Relations, to workers hired 
for temporary or seasonal work not for the 
purpose of the employer’s business, persons 
engaged in fighting prairie or forest fires or 
those expressly exempted by the Board of 
Industrial Relations. An order of February 


6, 1940, exempts also boys under 17 serving 
a term of apprenticeship under the Dominion- 
Provincial Youth Training Programme. There 
are four special orders applying to certain 
classes: (1) boys under 18 delivering mer- 
chandise from shops, (2) men employed in 
saw mills, planing mills, box factories and 
other woodworking plants and in logging and 
the railway tie industry in rural districts, (3) 
persons working on irrigation projects under 
the Water Resources Act, and (4) certain 
employees in the coal mining industry in the 
Edmonton district. 

For female learners, rates below the ordinary 
weekly minimum are fixed without regard to 
age. For male workers, lower rates are estab- 
lished for those 18 years of age or younger. 
The learning period for girls and women is 18 
months in bookbinding, engraving and print- 
ing, 12 months in wholesale and retail stores, 
mail-order houses, laundries and dry-cleaning 
and dyeing establishments and three months in 
restaurants. In factories it varies from nine 
to 12 months. In dressmaking, tailoring, fur- 
sewing, millinery and hairdressing and for 
office workers and telephone operators, the 
apprenticeship period is one year with no 
fixed rate for the first month of employment. 
Learners are limited to 25 per cent of the total 
female staff in all places but telephone 
exchanges where one-third may be student 
operato s 
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All workers within the scope of the Mini- 
mum Wage Acts are governed by the Hours 
of Work Act which limits hours to eight a 
day and 48 a week for females and nine a 
day and 54 a week for males, but there is 
an eight-hour daily limit fixed by the Mines 
Act for underground work. Certain other 
exceptions are permitted under the Hours of 
Work Act in the lumbering industry in rural 
districts and the Board may grant exemptions 
in other industries. Hours of labour in 
excess of those fixed by the Act must be 
paid for at overtime rates fixed under the 
Minimum Wage Acts. Under the coal mining 
industry order in the Edmonton district, which 
became effective on October 1, 1940, the rate 
of time and a half of the regular hourly 
wage is payable for work in excess of eight 
hours a day. 

For females, if the weekly hours are 48 or 
less, the first hour in excess of eight in a day 
must be paid for at the regular rate but time 
in excess of nine hours a day and 48 hours a 
week must be paid for at the rate of time and 
one-half. Male employees, with certain ex- 
ceptions, working more than 10 hours a day 
and 54 hours a week have an overtime rate of 
time and a half. The overtime rate is not 
payable to men engaged in outdoor advertising 
and sign painting in Edmonton and Calgary 
if employed steadily and earning at least $25 
a week for an average week of 50 hours or 
to workers in the lumbering, logging and 
railway tie industry in rural districts. 

Except as indicated in the accompanying 
table, the rates for male workers are hourly 
rates with a lower minimum for those em- 
ployed by the week or longer period. Work- 
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ers covered by the general order must be 
paid for at least 42 hours a week, if hired 
by the week or longer period, and 40 cents an 
hour for at least four hours if hired for less 
than that period. Employees in coal mining 
around Edmonton must be paid 50 cents an 
hour for at least four hours. 


Special provision is also made for part-time 
female workers and for regular female em- 
ployees on short time. The latter, except in 
restaurants, theatres and telephone exchanges, 
if working less than 40 hours a week, must be 
paid for at least that number of hours; if 
working for less than 48 but more than 40 the 
prescribed minimum wage may be reduced 
pro rata. Part-time workers, hired by the 
hour or by the day or only for busy periods, 
who work for less than 40 hours a week, 
must be paid not less than 30 cents an hour 
for at least four hours. Girls and women in 
theatres who work less than six consecutive 
days a week must be paid not less than 50 
cents an hour for at least two hours and in 
restaurants and telephone offices not less than 
30 cents an hour for four hours. 

For male employees the maximum charge 
for 21 meals per week is $5, or single meals 
25 cents, and for lodging $2 for a full week or 
25 cents per day for any period less than a 
week but in logging, lumbering, etc., the work- 
men must be furnished with board and 
lodging in addition to the minimum wage 
specified. Otherwise an additional 75 cents 
is payable for each day of employment. But 
where single meals are furnished as part pay- 
ment of wages not more than 35 cents may 
be deducted for each. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN ALBERTA 


MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 








Minimum per Week 
Industries and Occupations 











sporiacd Apprentices 
$ $ 
1.—Female Employees— 
Factories: : ‘ vise 
Bookbinding. embossing, engraving Ana printine ...\ cece s.-1c)s)e wlareietlate elokeueiads oie eienenetaye oletate 12.50 7.00-11.00 
Dressmakingallorine and fun psewilbeerne creel: wee oe ee teeiels «> Selstee oo te slepsrepeitevare ewe otterecmers 12.50 6.00-10.00 
SMELL Oryy lee Rae Remi De eR Ue ue RE UE es aU 21S ah cil “anion ete Na sre baRe nes foo weaubeatiay CRC ea ye 12.50 4.00-10.00 
OCHSr RABNULS GEUTEM A eon Uw aR Nem nar aU MEIC) akc Wn ay Au a IR Yay ga 12.50 6.00-10.00 
Telephone exchanges in urban centres and with at least 100 lines in rural districts............-... 14.00 7.50-12.00 
W kolesale.and retail stores andi Qsl On derwROUuses ts. cieccigea as «ads see's ous si biaje ese sslepers waisiese «a 12.50 7.50-11.00 
Theatres, motion picture houses, music halls, dance halls, cabarets and places of amusement..... 14.00 14.00 
BC AULYIOTLOUTS woe aay AUS Bate ivahats jatavel setae vette aRatace o. @xelsi's é\c'+,a\nn2"%.Uile(m eave nveheuerstalale dete srataneratete,'s see etnttne 14.00 6.00-12.00 
Garages, gasoline service stations and the operation of freight and passenger elevators............ 14.00 14.00 
RESECURANES cores ROC eRe etre eS i EE nA SE | ie SS arate! octets 2 12.50 9.00-11.00 
Laundries, dyeing and cleaning establishments.........serecsccccccacececccnvesercnssserasees 12.50 9.50-11.50 
Office employees including auditors, cashiers, telegraph operators, post office assistants, etc...... 14.00 7.50-12 .00 
Wages 
Classes of employees per hour 
$ 
-—Male Employees— 
General Order— f 
Those employed by the week or longer period— ; 
Under 17 Hears ion Ase snl asec eys weice << ke tyslg ble: ovsless aor ofhepLE OM, ob olbuehal  aiapeibe mites Su At). ans, cantante .20 
Oxer 17 and Und or ws guaran aang ie eee end NL pe IL A Geen i ica Alanis ala ae, a ete alg eemre eerste .25 
Over18 and Under Loe ener nema ee adele els: se 6. holes oo alah SHI Gk BIE eT MEME GUNG EM ne che ROMER, cose amie Capen ars .30 
CB 8 (<a apt BY MRL AM REP URE SSL SL SN | te RR 5 ns) CR ce GRR NRA See MERI cle Sry eC eA .30F 
Those employed in any other manner than by the week or longer period— 
Under Aut year siol a gee terete nt tes c't bWicte, cle ’siel le « slacchone euchareratae @ Mhalae bamteven PANE Re dernaiatar jo. DPS mai ass 325 
Overly AU ING OF ILO ue eee Tree ER ale cls Lc acl cis ae ELMMMst slater clase lexeliah¢ atitolel ote ie ESTE IURGI eo eualoh creer tmenete crete .30 
Over Stang Under LO eee eee Pane en TRS eT te 5 ko» aleiele) ele RI Mars MIMGVA TORT Cele crelanaha Aa. AERIAL! fou 
OVSr 1G CREE EET RES ME SUE Tes 35 8 sa 2.5 eg sak oie eR Nev dete Sate Aehche anette aber aisha ca ene oraheien aap de -40 
Special Orders— 
Retail delivery, boys under 18— ; 
Employed by the week or longer period: 
nh her EG is ead ae ecm an eae EMA BUE HS 30: 6:5: g ie on, 0 gS) Suete ele eb be wavatos Gea eisretente ioe nceuet wy crale kane. a oie Steeate toners 7.50 per week 
Overt l Okan GbUn COLMO eee eter te Mees os siete oad o So cee mete cad ne ak cerete crauarmelsiee estar ate waretcs DOO 
Employed by the day: 
Tchr Gi amen pine ate a ee EMINR CER EU MEAG 5 a xa 6 olievareialtc manenM MRO rer tata da aten alae cB ae ci ahcas store Eas .17 per hour 
COVEr 1G an Qui AST Olea ete ee vate cies ate o.cisiacele eid tied BENSON ooo tat a em rorerna ne as comena iol cratsiont PS 
Employed by the hour: 
Winer 16 ie seer were eee Te) See. CAG clare 09,6 9c Ne GRIM Se ea PaPM Sod a a esra iat cncmNciaericl ocala oes ake eee 520 area 
OVEri Grand UNGOr Al See mee eee recs ka wissd a oi) Gee ee ee aE teenie nent aistatetstn tte a. Ane whartice ennin, 22S 
Irrigation projects under the Water Resources Act— 
Bimployees/bired by the day oriorless than Tiweek., 207 visi denen cesta bets hans eee ce Sone a 
Employees of saw mills, planing mills, box factories, wood working plants, logging and railway tie industry 10 
miles from any city or in towns and villages of less than 1,000— 

Basedion O-houri day cece gah el tele Heie dtalals ores a's 's » Deteadenel at arte eV eaTs Cle ce IETS Oe Ee Ae ERIE tee CNS 35.00 per mth. 
plus board and 
lodging. 

Basodson LO<iotre eye cle Sea wis Wait how 2 2G. nis’ wie 5-0 disaed w'e SER buat eM Ra alah ic SSM here, a Genet aha 37.50 per mth. 
plus board and 

; lodging. 
Coal mining industry, Edmonton district— 

Machine men ion Long iwatliaco. ce mteminntn ctetelesexe'e eis. &, ava cs, 5's als acucatahare as ovomiecichereteteiete coe secre erate or ieee aictoe teres crete .65 
Power house engineers...... LN ULRIROIE Ret Win Voss «acd s,s SRE NAMEN WD bs UMN eR aI CANE MEER Ft ae ess .55 

Miners (hewing and/or loading coal underground or on company work), timbermen, cagers at shaft, track- 

layers, bratticemen, drivers spike team, cog men, pan movers, men loading coal in cars off conveyers, 

motormen, drivers, main and tail rope riders, helpers, blacksmiths, box car loader engineers, car re- 
DAILETS, (NOISEMISN ae) a ee RRS thar are ee as), {ie hes co lag bu MR aati J Ed i <a eg a NRO -50 
Timbermen’s helpers, tracklayers’ helpers, muckers, pumpmen, pushers, unclassified (inside)............. A5 
Box car shovellers and unclassified (outside)...... CL RE Ne NR gt feist lek UN ose Oe 40 


Boyes UCL iy ki op aN ae Mir eo Ua ae eee tases eRe otever aver eis lait it\u: 6.6 verabaroraaleha)ayonametags le tuele. SBA ERS a etela fee Met ceiatete ake outer Sire 85 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA 


The Male and Female Minimum Wage 
Acts, 1934, revise earlier statutes. They do 
not apply to farm labourers or domestic 
servants. The Female Minimum Wage Act 
provides that where a minimum has been 
fixed for employees in any industry or occu- 
pation, no male person over 18 years of age 
may be employed in work usually done by 
female employees at less than the minimum 
wage fixed for such female employees. 
Similarly where a rate has been fixed for 
female employees under 18 years of age, no 
male employees under 18 years may be 
employed at a lower wage. 

Orders made under the Female Minimum 
Wage Act cover the mercantile industry; 
manufacturing; personal service in beauty 
parlours; theatres and places of amusement; 
offices; janitor service; fruit and vegetable 
industry; hotels and catering in any establish- 
ment; elevator operators; laundries and dry- 
cleaning works; telephone and telegraph opera- 
tion; fish drying, curing, etc. 

Orders under the Male Minimum Wage Act 
apply to logging, sawmilling and woodworking, 
the shingle industry, box and furniture manu- 
facture, bakeries, the fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry, construction, carpenters, painters and 
decorators in some localities, shipbuilding, road 
transport, bus and taxi drivers, the mercantile 
industry, stationary engineers, barbers, first-aid 
attendants, Janitors, the Christmas tree indus- 
try, elevator operators and employees of 
private patrol agencies. 

As in the other provinces, special rates 
lower than the minimum wage for experienced 
workers are set for female employees during 
a fixed learning period except in the fruit and 
vegetable industry and for elevator operators. 
A further distinction is made between inex- 
perienced females over 18 and girls under 
18 years of age. The statute stipulates that 
the number of learners over 18 must not exceed 
one-seventh of the total number of female 
employees in any establishment and _ the 
aggregate number of such workers and of girls 
under 18 may not exceed 35 per cent of the 
total female working force. In wholesale and 
retail stores, barber and beauty shops, offices 
and in the hotel and catering industry, the 
rates fixed for inexperienced females may only 
be paid with permission from the Board. In 
the fruit and vegetable industry the lower rates 
for inexperienced and handicapped female 
employees may be paid only to 10 per cent 
of the total number of females. 

The learning period for women over 18 in 
stores, barber shops and beauty parlours, 
offices, laundries and in the fish drying or 
curing industry is one year; in most factories 


it is either six or 12 months but in book- 
binding, printing, clothing, millinery and fur- 
sewing, leather goods, jewellery, and cigar 
manufacture it is 18 months. Six months’ 
experience is required in the hotel and catering 
industry before the full minimum is payable 
and nine months for telephone and telegraph 
operation. Girls under 18 must be paid the 
rate for experienced workers on reaching the 
age of 18 after 18 months’ experience in offices, 
21 months in the mercantile industry and two 
years in beauty shops and laundries. A 
laundry worker must be paid the rate for 
experienced workers after one year if she has 
reached the age of 18. 

Under the Male Minimum Wage Act, lower 
rates are fixed for those under 21. Such 
employees are limited to 10 per cent of the 
total number in shipbuilding, 15 per cent in 
the fruit and vegetable industry, 334 per cent 
in woodworking and 40 per cent in household 
furniture manufacture. In the mercantile in- 
dustry the minimum rate for those under 21 
varies with the age, the highest rate being 
payable after three years’ experience if the 
employee is over 18 but under 21 years of 
age. Employees over 21 but under 24, are 
required to have 18 months’ experience before 
they are entitled to the full minimum rate. 
No orders apply to apprentices governed by 
the Apprenticeship Act. 

For all female employees but janitresses, 
the minimum weekly rate applies to a specified 
number of hours. In the mercantile industry, 
beauty shops, the hotel and catering industry, 
and in the fishing industry, the rates for 
female workers apply to a week of 40 hours 
or more. In factories, dressmaking, fur-sewing, 
etc., and in laundries, the specified number 
of hours is 48, in offices and for elevator 
operation 374 and in theatres and places of 
amusement 40. Hourly rates are fixed for 
fruit and vegetable packing and canning. 

For part-time work, there are special hourly 
rates for females in the mercantile industry, 
35 cents for experienced workers, 25 to 35 
cents for inexperienced and from 20 to 30 
cents for girls under 18. In factories the part- 
time rate is 204 cents, for elevator operation 
374 cents, in beauty shops 374 cents and from 
27 cents to 35 cents for experienced and inex- 
perienced workers respectively, 35 cents in 
theatres and amusement places, 373 cents and 
from 25 cents to 35 cents in hotels and 
catering, 40 cents and from 30 cents to 374 
cents in offices and 284 cents in laundries. In 
most cases, the employee must be paid for at 
least four hours’ work. 

In road transport, shops and for elevator 
operators and barbers, where minimum weekly 
rates are set for male workers, the rates apply 
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also to a specified number of hours and part- 
time work is required to be paid at a higher 
rate. For goods transported by road, for bus 
drivers and barbers the part-time rate applies 
to a week of less than 40 hours, for elevator 
operators and in the mercantile industry to 
a week of less than 374 hours and for taxi- 
cab drivers to a day of less than 10 hours. 
For part-time work, minimum hourly rates 
of 45 and 35 cents are fixed for barbers and 
taxicab drivers respectively in Victoria, 
Esquimalt, Oak Bay and Saanich. Bus drivers 
on Vancouver Island and Saltspring Island 
are to be paid 55 cents an hour for less than 
40 hours’ work in a week. Employees must 
be paid for at least one hour’s work when 
called. In shops, part-time rates range from 
15 to 40 cents an hour, according to age and 
experience, and in road transport from 20 to 
45 cents according to the vehicle driven. 

The Hours of Work Act limits working hours 
for both male and female employees in most 
of the establishments covered by the Mini- 
mum Wage Orders to eight a day and 48 
a week except when the Board of Industrial 
Relations makes special regulations permitting 
longer hours for some classes or at certain 
seasons. No overtime rates have been estab- 
lished for female workers except in the fruit 
and vegetable industry, for telephone and 
telegraph operators and employees in the hotel 
and catering industry. In the fruit and vege- 
table industry, the regular minimum hourly 
rate applies to a 10-hour day. For two addi- 
tional hours in the industry, 45 cents an hour 
must be paid to at least 90 per cent of the 
female workers and 374 cents to the others. 
After 12 hours’ work the minimum rates 
for 90 per cent and 10 per cent of the 
employees are 60 and 50 cents an hour 
respectively. Telephone and telegraph oper- 
ators and hotel and catering employees must 
be paid time and one-half after working eight 
hours a day and 48 hours a week. The special 
order for the 1940-41 winter season fixes an 
overtime rate of 374 cents an hour for 
employees in hotels and catering. For tele- 


phone and telegraph operators the maximum 
overtime for emergencies is eight hours beyond 
the regular week. This does not apply to 
operators customarily on duty from 10 p.m. 
to 8 am. who may work 10 hours a day 
instead of eight. 

Overtime rates for males are fixed for first- 
aid attendants and in transport and the fruit 
and vegetable industry. In the last mentioned 
industry for the first two hours in excess of 10 
a day, males over 21 and those under 21 years 
of age must be paid at least 57 cents and 42 
cents an hour respectively. For extra hours, 
the minimum rates are 76 and 56 cents for 
these classes. First-aid attendants for time 
in excess of their regular hours and taxicab 
drivers working more than 10 hours a day 
must be paid for such time at the rate of 50 
cents and 45 cents an hour respectively. Bus 
drivers on Vancouver Island and Saltspring 
Island have an overtime rate of 75 cents 
an hour for all work after nine hours in a 
day or 50 in a week. In certain other branches 
of the road transport industry time in excess 
of 50 hours must be paid for at rates varying 
from 40 to 60 cents an hour but the hours that 
may be worked are limited to 54 a week. 

Deductions for board and lodging for females 
in the hotel and catering industry and for 
male and female elevator operators may not 
exceed $4 per week for 21 meals, $2 per week 
for lodging or 25 cents per meal. During the 
off-season, females employed in the hotel and 
catering industry in summer resorts in unor- 
ganized territory may be paid a minimum of 
$25 per month together with room and board 
instead of the weekly rate if such arrangement 
is approved by the Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions. A maximum of $1.25 per day for board 
and lodging is permitted to be deducted from 
the wages of men in the sawmill and logging 
industry in some districts. 

In the case of janitors, where free living 
quarters are not provided, the maximum rent 
that may be charged is $20 or $25 according 
to the size of the apartment and deductions 
for gas and electricity may not exceed $4 
per month. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 


MALE AND FEMALE EMPLOYEES 


























Per Week 
Industries and Occupations Experienced Inexperienced Girls 
Workers Workers under 18 
$ $ $ 
i.—Female Employees 

Peta andtwnolvesale Stores aid oe ie diss cael oS AO ee Poe he re Aaa. Wb 9 00-12 .00 7 .50-11.00 
Manufacturing: 

Bookbinding, engraving, printing, dressmaking, tailoring, millinery, 

taxidermy, clothing, jewellery, fur, leather goods and cigars... 14.00 7.00-13 .00 7.00-13 .00 

FAT other manulacturing] !4 1ky.creeuads nts See ae ele To ea 14.00 8.00-12 .00 8.00-12 .00 
Personal services: 

Beauty parlours-ana barber shopsaso444 cade Aen eel are ae 14.25 10.00-13 .00 10 .00-13 .00 
Theatrest musicchalls,;etes. Wk. a6 ov Sawa eee ascites: 14.25 14.25 14.25 
OFRCES ia A I POON A ee a MRE a 15.00 11 .00-14.00 11.00-14 .00 

Fruit and vegetable industry: 
Canning, preserving, drying and packing. .......6..cecccecccsessess .380 per hour BZ DEDOCEPMOUL es ss cuae esa aee 
Canning June ec. ollub Ose. emeee. ., cat, rae le eerie yen io Sh S pedi doe Miah AS AS Ee Cr 
Hotel and catering industry: 
Includes hospitals, nursing homes, clubs, dining rooms or kitchens 
in connection with industrial and commercial establishments 
and any place where food is cooked, prepared and served for a 
price (not applicable in nurseries or hospitals).................- 14.00 9.00-12.00 9 .00-12 .00 
TP levator. ODerGtors meer, Oy Te Ro ae ly OE Oe oe, FOG se see OL: PTE: TEU One ceeten se See rates for males below 
Laundries, dry cleaning and dye works..........0.0ccccccccscccusccceccses 13.50 9 .00-12 .00 9 .00-11.00 
ACT INER GTI IO OE, ors ERIE DROS EROS OCHO e OES CN, CEH indo Aamniee See rates for males below 
Fishing industry: : ’ 
Preparing, preserving, drying, curing, smoking and packing (except 
CANTO) MLS lab ay Sm a ei hs asaee eee Deans ten 'c Wagr tenia. sce eens | 15.50 12.75-14.75 12.75-14.75 
Cl CNORCRANGLLELEG IG Di O DET ALONG Rene hit Geet dee eee ee ie ae 15.00 11.00-13 .00 11.00-13 .00 
Industries and Occupations Wages 
$ 
II.—Male Empleyees— 
Logging industry (includes the cutting of poles, ties, shingle-bolts, mining-props and piles, and all operation 
in or incidental to driving, rafting and booming): 
Cookrand bunkhouse Occupations yce shoe Ne eT cee ack ccc recive ccetec ne cainesaas 2.75 per day 
Making of shingle-bolts (felling, bucking and splitting)..................-ccccusscccccceccscccees 1.30 per cord 
GrAde anditrack OCCUPA LIONS Veter ec ce oe eo eae oe Ae ROT oe ee cee rials deantchia aia Pi Getaale tt ihe tear .o7% per hr. 
Allorher employees esses ee cee ee en ee Cee eR ee hte erate Baca tient eeu taaen -40 s 
Sawmill industry (includes sawmills and planing mills): 
@ookand: bunk-house Occupations! 5... cscs sano oe ee NS ote noe AOR tachi Ae Aes 2.75 per day 
per hour 
PPOTSOUS A ley CATSOT OVER e622 thes hte kak ees Ce tees 28 ee RI Bee ETS EES, chy SN GEL EAR UAT A rate cee es .40 
Shingle industry (excludes shingle-bolt operations) ....5.....ccccccccscecccccccececctgcececdecoscecsevuccvns 40 
Christmas tree industry* (all operations in or incidental to the cutting, gathering, hauling and shipping of 
Chris tinas eres) hs ahaa septs sd Rie wk eee SNe! erage? Sry eee ee CO ty Rr Nee ed ae eae -40 
Boz manufacturing industry (wooden boxes, barrels, kegs, tierces, pails and other wooden containers): 
21 years or over* 40 
GVGATIES ABC TB COR: 21 OAL 5 50 ego o ah «ais dessa oe 5 ED a ME I sa che hae aha elon cei tes .30 
Winder: TShy Carsi.N SNe th wl te ce eee che See ce eR Lae tenths ens Ey AEM DOT .25 
Woodworking industry (includes the making of sash and doors, cabinets, show cases, office and store fixtures, 
wood furniture, veneer products and general millwork): 
ZT VEARSIATI CN OVGL Hat ere teteicte: Met skate PenC ese occ ean Merman TN Ng aie SOR oo ee ee 40 
Oversl Standiin der 21 yy ears cc's sere: 4 trae os Hae ee IE ic lah classe Slaliehaschoiesn ete alate die teevane sabia .30 
Under 18iyears:.oscc0 sie ee: ASRS Cina G OA SQ to.Oi 00, D005.0.6 6s OED EORTC ERE een Ciera ae 20 
Household furniture manufacturing industry: 
DIVERSION OVER ers Meet eid falta oer a aie OA RT Ms ces, Sa es AAR NE wd NINE ADS, DRE cists ot 40 
DOMV ORNS I Sis. shat c Rieterstsce sl Seas chante etter As oh EP EP aOR Ce fem ir eee TUM AOR, als. 5! used she! alee ie 35 
VQ VOCALS) 55/5 Me Sage !s:0 ok io pokesere ale. a0 isco 4 Aap RTE TR ee eo vce EM Shae wenellce ea csiin uedes 30 
SRV CATS ates fo crereistenste rs scolar etal acheter Say ey tacts Mer aan Ae ee kD eT ESD TA omg atee aeenienis 3. 274 
IPRS gs aoa tie A acrid 5.07 GIRL. CORI ORtie <3 iGO Sic eS nee ee ORE OCIS Or coor 25 
Wnder Tivears i ata6 en pariark ut cat Setoeeys Soe SA RE cosa erie te, oa. Oh ee ee alee tae 20 


* Not more than 10 per cent of those over 21 in saw-mills and box manufacturing and not more than 15 per cent of all 
employees in the Christmas tree industry may be paid a minimum of 30 cents an hour. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA—Concluded 
Mae AND FEMALE EMpioyvens—Concluded 











Industries and Occupations Wages 
Yi.—Male Employees—Concluded eS 
cts. 
Baking industry (manufacture and delivery of bread, biscuits and cakes): 

21 VATS ANG OVEN sees epee tr Tee ee eRe Nees Seca Saves eae. dade ats ee (a Ceua plan pan Rereeeueve tay Sia eMet a tes be shea at rarer cesta .40 
ZO EATS PI ed £y, 1) RR a ae rT OER Ne AT Tae MIC eb, 6 2), Ace lg in 9 cate rat CMTS a ATR a | ceany get nto Oe ene ea 85 
DUA (c 2h Woes tees AEE SERRE ENS ON, RNR set SIN od CMR LO REE ERE BN LSE CRY NOS ST CPx TOMEI EEN. © iro a 30 
URSIN O:z8 a). RPS RR SENT, ton. AUD ME? Dye ee eRe Ee Ree ON Mone Neer ter bin an et 20 


Fruit and vegetable industry: 
Canning, preserving, drying and packing— 


LV OATS SANG OVCL ey, cas aes eR es ee eesk sl ehicticcet 6: < Wcwraian S/AvA'S Seam SYSRGRG CHB te to tae oe ahee bb stiks. ST tap etek are ate eater .38 

Wander Ari vreane wien: 1.) fete OUI a ake galled «apa Mina 2 Mya t A ava aR a .28 
Canning June 1-Dec. 31, 1939— 

DANEIV GN OVICT Fae Wines ee Hee aU RAPER Te STOPN SHARETEEPET ES ik NRG TE: col stat 31d ace RMI Baran Te nts ote tapers Sina oz. Arb 2 eaten apts 

UDG ne Fes BHA ae 7 RR ar 0S 2 en eC eA MM Stee he cotta co irae 225 


Construction industry: ’ 
Vancouver (with Point Grey area), Victoria, New Westminster, Nanaimo, Prince Rupert, Esquimalt, 
Oak Bay, Saanich, West Vancouver, Burnaby and North Vancouver: 


2A Weare (AMC (OViET Hels ivan ean S eNO KEARNS. yo ld gn CONS alae ssc lp eae Nk CRA Ay, aL SUN SAU ete RO er 45 

Under Shears: eay Ch aaa eMC RSL 8, a4 4 oi etuae, icheetmenaaic (AMER RE mete neat re euMne re, mA cai tg ae 35 
Rest of province: ; 

Dl VEATS AN OV ETS ate eet ROOT ooo sc. wc) aie oa Gime ee Rates Sete Sot RUTH aIS PAGE «see emcites ene .40 

Under 21 pwears..V veo) wee Soke AGS AL, SOE ENON 520) SOA Sta, ARM E NR ORINA se roan & 30 


Painting, decorating and paper hanging: 
Vancouver (with Point Grey area), New Westminster, Burnaby, West Vancouver and North Vancouver 5 


Carpentry trade (except maintenance men), construction or alteration of buildings and structures: 
Victoria and southern part of Vancouver Island, Alberni and Nanaimo and 5-mile radius of centre, 
Vancouver, (with Point Grey area), North Vancouver and New Westminster, the municipalities 


of districts of Burnaby and West Vancouver, district of North Vancouver and the Kootenay area. . et5 
Shipbuilding: 
Over 21 years employed as ship-carpenters, shipwrights, joiners, boat builders, or wood- 
CATLLKGTS | hehe MRIS Cie ci cis. SOU Rama le 1, Lay Sa alot cold tet pas Se vale fas ea 674 
Alitothers Over ii seaports chore clap sosleitheys o-tieks Wialdltke Licht PERU crmey emmys Sete Pas ree ret ane es .60 
Under, DLivecars ie Nene seen eee dee so ees postibe ts ills ancl uch Girag ch os a larapapeea aoe garan alee ted 25 


Road transport, excluding passenger transport: ; 
Operators of motor vehicles of 2,000 pounds net weight or over and of horse-drawn vehicles (other 


vpanipreadronmnilicmeramEdelverymen))....c'..is cca ttemencn somree cece enc enemented comierae .40 
Operators of motor vehicles of less than 2,000 pounds net weight (other than bread or milk retail pee 

deliverymen and motor-cycle drivers, and operators of motorcycles with side-cars or wheeled ry 

attachments in Greater Vancouver and Victoria and adjacent municipalities who are em- 

ployed to delivericoods by, transport companies)! Meals. yeh. eld a eioel” does allots eistarte> 13a 
BIOLOCACYCLE OPER Aion es TR Me REE eT 0 sc od x b's a,c» 2 IEG Hie Nagle laghie ape ins At drmtouaeeale ahead rae tele Aska izle 05) 
Bicycle riders and foot messengers employed exclusively on delivery or messenger work (but not 

those employed exclusively by wholesale or retail trade establishments).........-.0.eeeeeee- af lig 
DWAIN pers and. Weiner same e 5 55 5.5 wie! mola y Sanauidialte ciually iuald Gabi iet oe alte alk bueiale Mean ast) 
Drivers of retail milk or breatt Geuvery VEbIClEs. .... 1. oan sie ssceiere bonis eos heime sipiessunltadas sole baer .40 
Drivers of horse-drawn vehicles other than retail delivery of bread and milk...................- 40 

Bus drivers (public conveyances for more than 7 passengers ): 

Vancouver Island and Salteprinwmeleaa) wee soi si..... Loe Re, Hoe. eee. sats qucticatnes wakes .50 
Private natn Ol agency, Cie peo ces ae eee HE ein ka eee ik oe eee hee eet ee eee nists reser .85 
Taxicab drivers (public conveyances for 7 or fewer passengers): : 

BUCOU VELA A eel cashes a i aM tel a tes MEN OEE PVA P hho laid dco cc's ccc i ated bane) alg Modal # slat Gisdece falar tana eon sasice <cSISIRLG gay egos $ 2.75 per day 

W Perot ia GRC TATA ANG, AIC ia CRESTOR esol. o's oe o's te bees eee peek c eal ees feet leeaie ne weeaatn 2 - O0eer <° 
Retail and wholesale stores: 

BP ORTMEIREMIVET Cia Senge le MM Oe ee Ne Ces eS SET ME arlene Ste We. one are ea neta cA $15 per wk. 

21 years and under 24, inexperienced or partly experienced.............ccccccccecccccereecenectaeeeeves $ 9-13 per wk. 

18 and under 21 years, inexperienced or partly experienced..........ececccececccccccscccccecccseeseess $ 8-13 “ 

ls andunden2 employed not more than Gays a months: 2.) oe eee ee eden et uneck onesneuiie. .30 per hour 

Persons GORUMONCINe NICE AE NEBTOE BN Le. oo ao elysa Sidscipsauidhe sand enceueabl csasaue nail ¢aiel anaa ae imaiiiLa Sioa $6 per wk. if un 

‘ der 17 yrs.-$13 
Stationary steam engineers: for age 20. 

ith certificate of competency under Boiler InspectioniAct, where required...........seeeeeeeeeceeee .50 per hour 

With special or temporary certificate or where certificate of competency not required...........-+-+- .40 ae 
Barbering (excludes those employed in beauty parlours or hairdressing shops while working on women or 

CAAT S goed 22 us ROU CUMMIAEURET07 oc RUOM « o UNE rrr ra. eclanbie iW ued RENAMED i Pace tecene soca w $18 per wk. 

PIL EORLOY OEY abUirg CA TS, ome or HAR ae RMUMRONEL. Oo, 6 ce's 5 enp-aiald lice the Dieuea Re wee aa aa sa eke ee $14.“ 
First aid attendants of any age with certificate of competency (assistant first aid attendants to be paid 

PEO aay eas a eee ete te Se Ne nd am MONS gar is big oc! “in oll ws Sch ou sche il hea RAR oe TGs, Heated $4 per day 
Janitors residing on premises (including janitor-cleaners or janitor-firemen):* 

wmpartinent Bull ding Gag enitew OF DIOR Clk... ccc. co ccc chldde malachite sine ba Coke Rages Sake $125 per m. 

: ($137.50) 
Be WOT SMILOR ays aaee inte eR NEES osteo 'g C5 sla hcg dieses o We cok PS eet Acta oa Reet oan alee $75 to $123 perm. 
($82.50 to 
t $135.30) 
PEO Se BULOB Mo5 5a ste ae eee ec Das aCEe cae Te Me aay raat aban ve beara ad mre ates lithi- weed aces ys. $22 to $73 perm. 
ae ($27 to $80.80) 
AibOihor janitora’ ices ta ye eins tae Ronee ds clare seve 00 acumen s SO ort ilarenetrt ae .374 per hour 





*The minimum rates for janitors were raised from January 23, 1941. New rates are given in brackets. 
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Wages and Hours of Labour Under Quebec Collective Agreement Act 
and Schedules of Wages and Hours under Industrial Standards 
Acts ete., in Certain Provinces 


In certain provinces, legislation provides 
that the wage rates and hours of labour agreed 
upon by representatives of employers and 
workers in a trade or industry for a locality, 
district or the whole province may be made 
obligatory on all employers and employees 


concerned by Order in Council on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister in charge of the 
administration of labour legislation. Such 
rates of wages and hours of labour are noted 
below and are applicable to both male and 
female workers unless otherwise stated. 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Industrial Standards Act 


This Act, which was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerts, July, 1936, page 604, with 
amendments in the Lasour Gazerrs, August, 
1937, page 861 and July, 1939, page 671, is 
similar to the Industrial Standards Act of 
Ontario which is summarized below. It is, 
however, restricted to the building and con- 
struction industry in Halifax and Dartmouth, 
excluding government and municipal em- 
ployees and any employee performing tem- 
porary work the total amount of which does 
not exceed $25. Five schedules were in effect 
by Orders in Council under this Act at the 
end of the year 1940: 


Construction 
The wage rates and hours so in effect are 
shown below. Provision is made in all sche- 
dules for time and one half for overtime and 
double time for work on Sundays and holidays. 
HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE*RATES FOR CER- 


TAIN BUILDING TRADES INx HALIFAX AND 
DARTMOUTH, NOVA SCOTIA. 


Minimum 
aa hourly Hours 
wage per week 
rate 
$ 

Bile S VOTO iio Fs vc snsleok te Sanat eet 1.00 44 
WO OGOTLE LO Tee coe ciccis oe ak cer ate 70 44 
Bilectricaliworkers.. i000 6 Sha ae 95 44 
Plasterers and cement finishers......... 85 44 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 95 44 


NEW BRUNSWICK 
Industrial Standards Act 


This Act was summarized in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, October, 1939, page 996, and is.simi- 
lar to the Industrial Standards Act of On- 
tario, as summarized below, except that it 
applies only to the construction industry, and 
excludes provincial and municipal employees, 
and temporary work, the total cost of which 
including labour and materials does not exceed 
$100. 


Construction 


Minimum wage rates were fixed in schedules 
for St. John and within 15 miles, for the fol- 
lowing trades. In all cases, regular hours were 
8 per day, 48 per week except from June to 
September when a 44 hour week was effective. 
Overtime was payable at time and one half 
for first four hours and double time for any 
additional overtime and for all work on Sun- 
days and on six holidays (Lasour Gazerrn, 
April, 1940). 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER- 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES AT SAINT JOHNfT 


Minimum 


-— hourly Hours 
wage | per week 
rates 

$ 

Bricklayers and masons................ 90 48* 
Tilesetters (ceramic and clay tile).... .90 48* 
Tilesetters (asphalt and composition 

Hloorandawall tile ys secant eas ein 70 48* 
enrazeoulayers. :ermueh.. dhe osmaee to as 70 48* 
Cement finishers 02s. ns nx sweniecene = eke .70 48* 
Piasterers.ce) Vitra hk iaetee shea .90 48* 
@srpenters.. sijec Veh Gas = wakes aah .60 48* 
IPS Tigh uR Mt ase olka) tamarenn oeectara bacco 55 48* 
Painters (@pray) sic. .eenees eee res Wee 65 48* 
Painters (painting structural steel).... 65 48* 
Plumbers and steamfitterst............ .65E 48* 





* From June to September inclusive, 44 hours per week. 

+ All of these schedules terminated December 31, 1940. 

tA new schedule effective January 1, 1941, provides for 80 
cents per hour. 
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QUEBEC 


Collective Agreement Act 


The text of this Act, which replaces the 
Collective Labour Agreements Act, 1938, and 
previous Acts, was summarized in the Lapour 
GazettE, August, 1940, page 812. Under this 
Act any party to a collective agreement made 
between the representatives of an association 
of employees and the representatives of an 
association of employers or one or more em- 
ployers may apply to the Lieutenant Governor 
in Council through the provincial Minister 
of Labour to have those terms of such agree- 
ment which govern wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship, classification of operations, 
determination of classes of employers and em- 
ployees and all such provisions as the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council may deem in 
conformity with the spirit of the Act, made 
obligatory on all employers and employees 
in the trade, industry, commerce or occupa- 
tion within the district determined in the 
agreement. Notice of such application is 
published and thirty days is then allowed for 
filing of objections and the Minister may hold 
an inquiry. After this period, if the Minister 
considers that the terms of the agreement 
“have acquired a preponderant significance 
and importance” and that it is advisable, with 
due regard to economic conditions, an Order 
in Council may be passed granting the appli- 
cation, and making the provisions of the 
agreement obligatory from the date of its 
adoption, but publication of the Order in 
Council must be made as soon as possible in 
the Quebec Official Gazette. The agreement 
may be amended through the same procedure. 
Any Order in Council may be extended or 
revoked by the Lieutenant Governor in Coun- 
cil at any time. The agreements under this 
Act are enforced within the industry itself by 
joint committees composed of representatives 
of both employers and employees. Proceedings 
under the Collective Labour Agreements Ex- 
tension Act were summarized in the Lasour 
GazettE from June, 1934, to July, 1937; pro- 
ceedings under the Workmen’s Wages Act in 
the issues from July, 1937, to April, 1938; pro- 
ceedings under the Collective Labour Agree- 
ments Act in the issues from May, 1938, to 
July, 1940; proceedings under the Collective 
Agreement Act in the issues beginning August, 
1940. 

The wages and hours in effect at the end 
of 1940 under agreements so made obligatory 
in various industries in the whole or part 
of the Province are noted below. 


Mining: Non-ferrous Smelting and 
Quarrying 

Iron Oxip— Mininea.—Mines producing iron 
oxide (ochres) in Red Mill and within 50 
miles of it are covered by an _ obligatory 
agreement (Lasour GazETre, December, 1937, 
and February, 1940). Minimum hourly wage 
rates are 35 cents for workers working in 
the mines, 874 cents for those working in 
the establishments and 45 cents for millers. 
Hours are limited to 48 per week, with over- 
time and all work on Sundays and holidays 
to be paid at time and one-half. 


Bumping Matertars Inpustry, PRovINcre oF 
QureBEc—See below under “Manufacturing: 
Non-Metallic Minerals, Chemicals, etc.” 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baxina Inpustry—Agreements approved 
by Orders in Council as to wages and other 
working conditions in this industry provide 
for the following minimum weekly wage rates 
and maximum hours: Quebec City and thir- 
teen neighbouring counties—for Quebec city, 
Levis and within 15 miles of them, foremen 
to be paid $24, journeymen $21, provided a 
certain minimum quantity of flour is baked 
per week, delivery salesmen $16, with a 62- 
hour week for both bakery workers and deli- 
very salesmen and overtime payable at time 
and one-half; for the rest of the district, 
corresponding rates are $19.55 for foremen 
and $17 for journeymen, $14.40 for salesmen, 
with a 72-hour week for bread bakeries and 
a 62-hour week for cake and pastry bakeries, 
and overtime payable at time and one-half 
(Lasour GazettE, December, 1937, April, 1938, 
January, April, June and August, 1939, Janu- 
ary and December, 1940, and January, 1941). 
Three Rivers and district—bakers $18 to $25, 
apprentice bakers $7 to $13; delivery sales- 
men $15, these rates being payable for a 
certain quantity of flour baked per man per 
week and extra pay for extra quantities baked 
(Lasour Gazette, March, 1938 and March, 
1940). Magog—bakers $12 to $16 per week 
of 65 hours, delivery men $15 per week of 70 
hours (Lasour GAZETTE, October, 1938, and 
January and October, 19389 and November, 
1940). Granby—bakers $12 to $22, delivery- 
men $12 and $15, with a 60-hour week and 
overtime payable at time and _ one-half 
(Lasour GAzETTE, October, 1988 and October, 
1940). Montreal Island—bakers $21 to $25, 
helpers $18, apprentices $12 with a 60-hour 
week and overtime payable at regular hourly 
rates; salesmen $18 plus commission (Lasour 
Gazetrz, October, 1939, September, 1940, 
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January and February, 1941). Hull district— 
bakers $12 to $28, apprentices $6 to $12; 
pastry cooks $20, apprentice pastry cooks $6 
to $15; hours, 60 per week, with overtime 
payable at regular hourly rates (Lasour 
Gazette, June and October, 1935 and October, 
1938). 


Manufacturing: Boots and Shoes 


SHozg MANvuFACcTURING—The agreement 
covers both male and female employees in 
the boot and shoe manufacturing industry 
throughout the province (LAsour Gazerre, 
October, 19387, March, June and December, 
1938, July and October, 1939 and September 
and December, 1940.) Employees are divided 
into six trade classes according to the skill 
required for the operation. The province is 
divided into zones: zone I, the Island of 
Montreal and within five miles of it; zone II, 
the City of Quebec and within five miles; zone 
III, the rest of the province. Minimum hourly 
wage rates for each class and for the appren- 
tices to the first four classes are as follows: 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES PER HOUR FOR 
GENERAL FACTORY TRADES 


Class Zone I Zone II | Zone IIL 

cents cents cents 

DN 9d 8 aA ROT Rae ORS cate 55 524 48 
Apprentices: 

1st six months........ 33 31 29 
2nd six months........ 41 384 36 
DRC R AEE NE ERO TREE . 3P 45 424 39 
Apprentices............. 26 25 23 
Pe ca Leg ae 35 33 31 
Apprentices............. 21 20 18 
BEGIN A TER TM ITY 2 25 24 22 
ADprenticesiins..tnea. oees 18 17 16 
Bupha te Segue Oe. Sasa ee 18 17 16 

Vien ne eee 13 124 114 


Minimum hourly wage rates for office em- 
ployees, chauffeurs, caretakers, etc., are from 
15 cents in zone IV (municipalities with less 
than 3,000 population) to 25 cents in zone I. 
For shippers, inspectors, examiners, elevator 
operators, etc., 60 per cent of employees to 
be paid from 20 cents in zone IV to 26 cents 
in zone I, a further 25 per cent of employees 
from 16 cents in zone IV to 22 cents in zone 
I, the remaining 15 per cent of employees to 
be paid from 12 cents in zone IV to 17 cents 
in zone I. For all other employees (male and 
female) working inside or outside the factory 
and not included in other classes, 65 per cent 
of these to be paid from 19 cents per hour in 
zone IV to 28 cents in zone IJ, a further 15 
per cent from 143 cents in zone IV to 19 cents 


in zone I, the remaining 20 per cent of employ- 
ees 123 cents in zones II, IJI and IV and 
144 cents in zone [. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Leather 
Products, etc. 


Fur MANvuracturina INpustry.—Orders in 
Council for this industry were summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerre, September and Oct- 
ober, 1938, October, 19389, September and 
November, 1940. 


For the City of Quebec the following mini- 
mum wage rates are payable for a week of 
48 hours, with overtime at time and one- 
half; in the City of Quebec—first class cutters 
and tailors $29, second class cutters and tailors 
$25, third class cutters and tailors $19, journey- 
men blockers $21, male operators $15 for first 
class and $13 for second class, female operators 
and finishers $15 for first class, $13 for second 
class. 

For the Island of Montreal and within 50 
miles of it (Lasour Gazette, September, 1940), 
minimum weekly wage rates in wholesale 
establishments are: first class cutters, $40, se- 
cond class $32.50; first class male operators 
$32.50; second class $24; first class female 
operators $23.50, second class $18; first 
class finishers (female) $21.50, second class 
(female) $17; apprentice cutters $24, first class 
blockers and trimmers $24, second class block- 
ers $16, second class trimmers $17; first class 
finishers $28; second class $24. The hours are 
40 per week in the Island of Montreal and 
within 10 miles of it and 48 in the rest of the 
Montreal district; 4 hours extra per week, 
however, may be worked at regular rates from 
September to December inclusive; overtime is 
payable at time and one-half. 


For the Island of Montreal and within 50 
miles of it (Lasour GaAzETTE, September, 1940), 
minimum weekly wage rates in retail estab- 
lishments are: qualified cutters $40 for Class 
A, and $34 for class B, operators $30 and $24, 
finishers $28 and $22, blockers $24 and $16, 
female operators $24 and $18, female finishers 
$22 and $18 respectively; in the retail estab- 
lishments of the Montreal district which are 
outside the Island of Montreal and located in 
towns of less than 25,000 population, however, 
these minimum rates may be 25 per cent less. 
The hours are 40 per week in the Island of 
Montreal and 48 outside the Island, with over- 
time at time and one-half. From September to 
December, inclusive, however, 48 hours may be 
worked throughout the jurisdiction, at regular 
rates. 
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LEATHER TANNING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF 
QurBEc.—The agreement covering the leather 
tanning and currying, etc. industry throughout 
the Province was summarized in the Lasour 
GazetTn, March, 1940 and February, 1941. 
Hours are 55 per week except for stationary 
enginemen and maintenance men for whom 
hours are 60 per week and except watchmen 
who may work 72 hours. Overtime is payable 
at time and one-half. The province is divided 
into three zones: zone I, the Island of Mont- 
real and the City of Quebec and within 10 
miles of them; zone II other cities of 10,000 or 
more; zone III, the rest of the province. Min- 
imum hourly wage rates: at least 60 per cent 
of male employees and 60 per cent of female 
employees to be paid a minimum of 40 cents 
in zone I, 37 cents in zone II and 32 cents in 
zone III; a further 25 per cent a minimum of 
30 cents in zone I, 28 cents in zone II and 23 
cents in zone III; the remaining 15 per cent 
a minimum of 20 cents in zones I and II and 
16 cents in zone III. 


GLoveE MANUFACTURING (FINE GLOVES), PRov- 
INCE OF QurBEC.—The agreement for cutters, 
operators and blockers of fine gloves covers 
the whole Province (Lasour Gazette, March, 
1940, April, 1989 and January, 1941). Hours are 
limited to 49 per week. Wages are piece rates 
which are specified for each operation, with 
lower rates set for smaller cities and towns, 
and in the case of operators and blockers, still 
lower rates for rural districts. 


GiovE MANUFACTURING (WORK GLOVES), PRov- 
INCE OF QuEBEC.—An agreement covering the 
cutting of work gloves was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazertr, March, 1940 and April, 1939. 
Hours are 48 per week, and wages are piece 
rates as set by the agreement with the rates 
in smaller municipalities 10 per cent less than 
in larger cities and towns. For work glove 
operators and blockers (LaBour GaAzeTTsE, Sep- 
tember, 1940) hours are 49 per week, and wages 
are piece rates, with a 10 per cent reduction in 
smaller centres. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s Boys’, Youtus’, CHILDREN’S AND 
JUVENILES’ CLoTHING INDUSTRY, PrRovINCE oF 
Qursrec.—This industry throughout the Prov- 
ince is covered by an agreement made obli- 
gatory by Orders in Council, the last one 
coming into effect November 20, 1937, with 
amendment from December 4, 1939, (Lasour 
GazettE, December, 1937 and December, 
1939 and November, 1940). (The manufacture 
of shirts, overalls, mackinaw coats, etc., is not 


included in the agreement.) ‘The province is 
divided into three zones: Zone I is the Island 
of Montreal and the area within 10 miles of 
its limits, Zone II is the area within 75 miles 
of the boundaries of Zone I, Zone III is the 
rest of the province. The hours are 44 per 
week in Zone I and 48 hours in Zones II and 
III; overtime pay is time and one-half in 
Zone I and time and one-quarter in Zones II 
and III. 


Piece work rates may be fixed instead of 
hourly rates, provided that such rates do not 
yield less than the hourly rates established in 
this agreement. 


In the coats, pants and vests departments, 
class AA consists of skilled cutters in all three 
departments; class A, of head operators and 
shape sewers or underbasters by machine in 
the coat department and pocket makers and 
tape sewers in the vest department; class BB, 
of pocket makers and skilled trimmers in the 
coat department, back and front pocket makers, 
trimmers and seamers in the pants department 
and skilled trimmers and second operators in 
the vest department; class B, of fitters and 
off-pressers in the coat department, leg pressers 
in the pants department and off-pressers in the 
vest department; class ©, of edge basters, 
second basters, shapers and top collar makers 
in the coat department and lining stitchers in 
the pants department; class D, of examiners, 
joiners (second operators), lining makers and 
pocket tackers in the coat department, lining 
sewers and top pressers, cloth waistband sewers 
in the pants department, fitters in the vest 
department; class EE, of steam machine pres- 
sers and underpressers in the coat department 
and general underpressers in the vest depart- 
ment; class E, of choppers, lining basters, 
machine edge basters and undercollar basters, 
in the coat department, pocket makers and 
outside seamers on boys shorts and bloomers 
and juvenile pants, lining sewers and stitchers 
on boys’ shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants 
in the pants department; class FF, of under- 
pressers in the pants department; class F, of 
armhole basters, buttonhole makers, lapel 
makers and sleeve makers in the coat depart- 
ment, buttonhole makers, fitters, inside seamers 
on boys’ shorts and bloomers and juvenile pants 
and trimming makers in the pants department, 
buttonhole makers, basters, lining makers and 
vee sewers in the vest department; class G, 
of bottom of collar and leaf of collar fellers, 
canvas basters, canvas makers, coat finishers, 
general hands, inside coat tackers, button 
sewers in the coat department, button sewers, 
examiners, finishers, fly makers, loop makers, 
pocket sergers and tackers in the pants depart- 
ment, brushers, button sewers, examiners, 
finishers, general hands, ticket sewers in the 
vest department; class H, of buttonhole tackers, 
fellers of bottom of sleeve linings, pocket closers, 
sleeve lining tackers and basters, ticket pocket 
makers in the coat department, buttonhole tack- 
ers and cleaners in the pants department and 
buttonhole tackers and cleaners in the vest 
department; class K, of basting pullers (male). 
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MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN COATS, 
PANTS AND VESTS DEPARTMENTS* 





Class Zonel } Zone Il | Zone III 
cents cents cents 

AVASE Ds. SORTA ath ss ae Ube 76 68 64 

Sat ae KAA ee ee 71 64 61 

BB eee ote eee 65 58 55 

Dik eel ie sess aes 63 56 53 

60 54 51 

53 48 45 

47 42 40 

45 40 38 

38 34 32 

36 32 30 

31 28 26 

ily 15 13 

20 18 17 

SrarGimonthew: beh) ac 24 21 19 

Ath 6 months... ..s.s.5.. 28 25 23 

After 2 years............ 31 28 26 

Ree Ba Mew CSNY, aura b 16 14 13 

Apprentice choppers— 

Tst6 MONCHS A ac «steer sie 18 16 15 

Zid O MONGHS eke eel 23 20 19 

Scars monthsts se 27% 25 23 

4th GO monuns, ck) ek. 324 29 28 

SLOG MONS. ett e ese ok 374 34 32 

After 24 years........... 45 41 36 
Apprentice trimmers— 

Ist. G,NONtNS cui is ss hydhie 18 16 15 

ond © MONtNS.. shes ss cc 20 18 17 

ora6 months. sie. onc 23 20 19 

4th 6 months: ... 6.66.04. 25 23 21 

HLUVOMNONUNS. «soe kee es cic 274 25 23 

GthiGamonths. 44... 3a a 28 27 

AALCOTIS VeSTS 1. aca dic's ox8 375 34 32 


* From December 4, 1939, employees to receive either 
a 10 per cent increase in their earnings or a 10 per cent increase 
in their minimum hourly wage rates (notice of the latter to 
be given by the employer not later than December 15, 1939). 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN MANUFAC- 
TURE OF ODD PANTS* 





Class ZoneI | Zone II | Zone III 
cents cents cents 
Skilled cutters. :c¢.026.0.00: 68 61 59 
Front and back pocket 
makers, trimmers, and 
BAINES en Vae neds. « beta 614 554 524 
Lining stitchers and leg 
DICSREIS Ee Le cits fens vet as 57 51 48 
Tints sewers and top pres- 
(eee 5 eee 50 45 424 


Choepere for odd_ pants; 

pocket makers, lining sew- 

ers, stitchers, and seamers 

(outside) on boys’ longs, 

shorta and bloomers...... 41 37 35 
Fitters, underpressers, trim- 

ming makers, buttonhole 

makers, seamers (inside) 

on boy’s longs, shorts and 

bloomers We Seek 9. 33 30 28 
Fly makers, pocket sergers, 


tackers, button sewers, 

finishers, loop makers, ex- 

Phoebus Romie eye ee ae 284 254 244 
Cleaners and _ buttonhole 

tackers— 

Ist, 6 MONLDEesece so/25-0.6 201s 16 14 13 

QnaiGmontherw esse oes 18 16 15 

Sra: Gmonths pases eseee 214 19 18 

Ath 6) montHs? scien. ca. ete 25 92 20 

After 2'yearsics.530.. #20! 284 25 22 





* From December 4, 1939, employees are to receive either 
a. 10 per cent increase in their earnings or a 10 per cent increase 
in their minimum hourly wage rates (notice af the latter to 
be given by the employer not later than December 15, 1939). 


In the manufacture of infants’ and children’s 
clothing up to the age of 6 years, not exceed~ 
ing size 24, as well ag sportswear, and for 
girls’ clothing up to the age of 14 years, 
providing such clothing is manufactured 
entirely by the same method and manner of 
production as that used in the men’s and boys’ 
clothing industry and is not made by a manu- 
facturer, contractor or jobber principally 
engaged in the cloak and suit industry, the 
following minimum rates apply :— 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR MANUFAC. 
TURE OF INFANTS’ AND CHILDREN’S CLOTH- 
ING 


Class Zone I Zone Ii | Zone IIl 
cents cents cents 
Skilled markers............. 68 61 59 
EPRITNCEN so as scien es 614 554 524 
Shapeaakers. ic. cose. 53 48 45 
Tape sewers, offpressers, 
sleeve hangers............ 53 48 45 
Rocket makers). 9a, 44 40 38 
Steam machine  pressers, 
choppers, machine edge 


bastersa, buttonhole mak- 

ers, pocket tackers, joiners, 

second operators, lining 

makers, shapers........... 35 314 30 
Sleeve makers, lapel mak- 

ers, armhole basters, coat 

finishers, button sewers, 


general hands, canvas 
makers, canvas basters, 
upderpressergs............. 30 27 254 


Sleeve lining tackers, sleeve 
lining sewers, undercollar 
makers, pocket closers, 
basting pullers, buttonhole 
tackers, cleaners, size tick- 
et sewers, brushers— 


Apprentice— 
ist 6 months............ Al 15 14 
2nd 6 mMONths. . sacs ecct-- wis 19 17 16 
SEG O MAONTOS.. sos .ies esse 23 21 20 
Ath:6: monthss 75 2255.'.4 27 24 23 
After 2 years............ 30 27 254 





Women’s CLoAK AND Suir [npustry, Prov- 
INCE oF QvurBec—The Order in Council 
approving the agreement for this industry 
governs conditions throughout the Province 
in the production, for women and girls over 
14 years, of cloaks, coats, suits and woollen 
skirts (Lasous GazertTa, October, 1937, May, 
August and November, 1940). The regular 
hours are 40 per week; but for three months 
between January and April 48 hours may be 
worked, and for another three months between 
July and October 44 hours may be worked, at 
regular rates; in other cases, time and one-half 
rates are payable. 
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The following minimum wage rates apply 
to these occupations :— 


Class Wages per hour 
cents 

Hullyiskitled.cuttersa.... «sues sans 80 
Semi-skilled cutters................000: 55 
MLEAININETS 550 | Nee cic c koh ee nee eae 60 
Puritarlors. unde ne ese eh ee ee eee 65 
Assistant fur tailors $.)..0-0. cece se eee 44 
Button sewers, general hands and ex- 

AMINETS Ys. coke ni Aes Seretaeee ero 34 


In the following crafts, work may be done 
on a piece work or time work basis, but in 
either case the following minimum wage rates 
will apply :— 


Class Wages per hour 
cents 
Skilled operators (male)................ 80 
Skilled operators (female).............. 64 
Section operators (male or female)...... 80 
ANOPLPPESSCTS: \ ees, os ote cic usalac aimee en 80 
Machine presseran.dsnitssisce oclaec cc 80 
lUnderipressersa.... 5.0.15: cece ache oe 75 
Piecbipressers: a foc Fe cine soe eres 45 
Lining makers! isk dance ne oe ee ok 42 
Hinishers tiie . ewe dives sche eee eee 42 
ShirGmakers....0..80s 20% us eee eee 42 
Machine basters, hand basters and 
special machine operators............. 44 
Semi-skilled operators (male)........... 55 
Semi-skilled operators (female)......... 492 


Apprentices are limited to five per cent of 
the number of those employed in an establish- 
ment. Apprentice operators, pressers and 
cutters to start at $7 per week, with advances 
every six months to a minimum of $22 at 
the end of three years. 


Dress MaANvuFacturiIna Inpustry, Province 
or QurBec.—This industry is covered through- 
out the Province by an agreement (LaBour 
Gazette, October and November, 1940) which 
governs the manufacture of dresses, blouses, 
separate skirts, play clothes, aprons, dressing 
gowns, (except flannel), uniforms, etc. The 
province is divided into two zones: zone I, 
the Island of Montreal and within 20 miles 
of it, and zone II, the rest of the Province, 
Hours are 48 per week divided into 54 working 
days. In shops where the 44 hour week is in 
effect by agreement, such hours may not be 
increased, but where overtime is worked, the 
first four hours to be paid at regular rate. 
All other overtime is to be paid at time and 
one-half. Minimum wage rates for a 48 hour 
week in zone I: skilled cutters $34 for grade 1, 
and $2450 for grade 2, spreaders $12.50, 
operators $14.50, drapers $14, sample makers 
$14.50 finishers $12.75, examiners $12.50, 
folders $11, pressers (male), $22.65, pressers 
(female) $14. In zone II, the minimum rates 
are 10 per cent less than for zone I. 


MeEn’s AND Bors’ Hat anp Cap INpustry, 
PRovINCE OF QvuxrBEC—This industry, which 
includes the manufacture of hats and caps 
for men, boys and children, is governed by 
an agreement made obligatory for the Prov- 
ince of Quebec (Lasour Gazette, April, 
1940). Minimum wage rates for a 44 hour 
week are: cutters $24, operators $22, blockers 
$17.40, lining makers $14.50. A_ limited 
amount of overtime is permitted. 


WOMEN’S AND CHILDREN’S MILLInery IN- 
puSTRY, MONTREAL AND District.—The agree- 
ment approved by Order in Council for this 
industry (Lasour Gazerre, August, 1935, 
March, 1936, June, 1937, June, 1938 and April, 
1940) covers the Island of Montreal and an 
area within a distance of 50 miles from its 
limits. Hours are 40 per week, with a limited 
amount of overtime permitted; overtime 
after 5.30 p.m. to be paid at time and one- 
half. Wages per week for qualified operators 
are: hand blockers $34.20, straw operators, 
fabric operators, blockers and cutters $31, 
drapers, $21.40, draper-trimmers $18.20, trim- 
mers $16. Workers who have not acquired 
the necessary skill in their particular branch 
of work to entitle them to be considered 
skilled workers may be paid at lower wage 
rates aS mutually agreed on or, in case of 
disagreement, as fixed by the Joint Commit- 
tee, until they are skilled, but not more than 
20 per cent of employees in any particular 
class of work in any establishment may be 
paid at less than the above minimum rates. 


TEXTILE AND. JUTE Bag MANUFACTURING 
Inpustry, Montreat.— This industry is 
covered by an Order in Council (LaABour 
GazettE, May, 1939, March and June, 1940, 
and February, 1941) for the Island of Mont- 
real and the cities and towns within five 
miles of its limits. Hours are 48 per week 
except for work required continuously, as 
boiler house employees, watchmen and main- 
tenance men, who may work 72 hours; over- 
time is payable at time and one-quarter. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for male em- 
ployees are: cloth cutting and rolling machine 
operators 40 cents; in the printing depart- 
ment—charge hands 45 cents, assistants 35 
cents, form cleaners 17 cents, rubber cutters 
50 cents, rubber cutters’ assistants 17 cents; 
in the baling department—operators 42 cents; 
assistants 35 cents; general labour—firemen 
in charge of boilers 45 cents, stokers 35 cents, 
watchmen 25 cents, truck drivers 35 cents, 
maintenance men (including carpenters, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, machinists, etc.) 50 cents. 
Minimum hourly wage rates for female em- 
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ployees: printing department—operators 26 
cents, helpers 22 cents; sewing department— 
operators 28 cents, apprentices 22 cents, 
helpers 18 cents, inspectors 26 cents, checkers 
22 cents; bag turning department—turners 
22 cents, apprentices 17 cents. 


Manufacturing: Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products 


Paper Box (Corrucatep Paper) MANvurFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRY, PRovINcE of QuEBEC.—This 
industry, which comprises the manufacture of 
corrugated paper boxes and all other con- 
tainers entirely or partly made of corrugated 
paper board is governed throughout the 
Province by an Order in Council for the whole 
Province (Lasour Gazerte, February, March 
and June, 1939, February and December, 1940). 
Hours are limited to an average of 55 hours 
and a maximum of 60 hours per week, with 
overtime at time and one-quarter. Minimum 
hourly wage rates for male employees after 
6 months’ experience; foremen, 50 cents, 
operators of corrugating machines, 50 cents, 
operators of printing machine 40 cents, 
machinists 40 cents, all other male employees 
25 to 35 cents, with an average minimum wage 
for male employees of at least 35 cents per 
hour. Minimum hourly wage rates for female 
employees: experienced employees 26 cents, 
helpers 22 cents, inexperiencd hands 17 cents, 
with an average minimum wage for female 
employees of at least 26 cents per hour. 


Parer Box (UNcorruGATED PAPER) MANnuvu- 
FACTURING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC.— 
The Orders in Council for this industry 
(Lasour Gazerre, April and September, 1939, 
May and December, 1940) govern throughout 
the Province. of Quebec the manufacture of 
paper boxes, of wood-imitation boxes, partly 
made or completed with paper or cardboard 
and all other fibre, pulp or paper boxes made 
of uncorrugated material. Hours are limited 
to 50 per week, except with permit from the 
Joint Committee when 55 hours may be 
worked; overtime at time and one-quarter. 
The Province is divided into two zones: 
zone I comprising the Island of Montreal and 
within 50 miles of it, and zone II the rest of 
the Province. Minimum hourly wage rates for 
male employees: foremen 50 cents in zone I, 
45 cents in zone II; die makers 50 cents in 
zone I, 47 cents in zone II; machinists 45 cents 
in zone I, 42 cents in zone II; scorers 43 cents 
in zone I, 403 cents in zone II; boiler men 
40 cents in zone I, 37 cents in zone II; cutters 
on knife, cylinder box press and colt press 
operators, 38 cents in zone I, 354 cents in 
zone II; press feeders 28 cents in zone I, 26 
cents in zone II; other classes 30 to 34 cents 


in zone I, 28 to 314 cents in zone II; punch 
operators 25 cents in zone I, 23 cents in zone 
II; certain other help (not apprentices) 17 
cents in zone I and 15 cents in zone II. Mini- 
mum hourly wage rates for female employees: 
foreladies 28 cents in zone I, 26 cents in 
zone II; handwork (first class) 27 cents in 
zone I, 25 cents in zone II; other classes 
(except apprentices) 24 cents in zone I, 22 
cents in zone II; other help 17 cents in zone I, 
15 cents in zone II. The minimum average 
for male employees is 30 cents in zone I, 
28 cents in zone II; for female employees, 
25 cents in zone J, 23 cents in zone II. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


Printina TrapEs, QurBec—The Order in 
Council extending the latest agreement in 
the printing trades for the judicial districts 
of Quebec, Beauce, Montmagny, Kamouraska, 
Rimouski, Gaspé, those parts of the St. 
Francois and Arthabasca districts not in the 
Montreal district, was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerrn, April, 1940, and February, 
1941. Establishments are divided into three 
classes: Class A covers daily newspapers; 
class B, plants equipped with one or more 
composing machines, linotype or monotype, or 
two or more cylinder presses, and the photo 
engraving, photo-litho and bookbinding estab- 
lishments not included in class D; class C, 
establishments not included in any of the 
other three classes; class D, plants doing 
bookbinding exclusively. Hours in class A, 
class B and class D establishments are 46 per 
week for day work; in class C, 48 hours for 
day work; for night work, 43 hours per week 
except rural districts where hours are 46. 
Overtime is to be paid at time and one-half 
except in rural judicial districts where time 
and one-quarter is payable; double time for 
work on Sundays and holidays except when 
work is part of regular shift. Minimum weekly 
wage rates (for all except the rural judicial 
districts) for day work: for class A establish- 
ments—journeymen typographers, linotypists 
and monotypists $32, journeymen pressmen 
and stereotypers $28.50 to December 31, 1940 
($29 from January 1, 1941), all other journey- 
men $28; for class B establishments—journey- 
men typographers, linotypists and monotypists 
$29.50, all other journeymen $28; for class C 
establishments—all journeymen $22.08; for 
class D establishments, all journeymen $26.50. 
In rural judicial districts these wage rates may 
be reduced by 20 per cent. 


PRINTING TRADES, COUNTIES OF CHICOUTIMI, 
Lake Sr. JoHN, RoBerRvAL AND CHARLEVOIX- 
SacuENAy.—The Order in Council for these 
judicial districts (Lasour Gazette, November, 
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1936), provides for both newspaper and job 
printing shops a 40-hour week. Overtime is 
at regular hourly wage rates for first eight 
hours in a week and time and one half there- 
after. The minimum wage rate for journey- 
ment typographers, pressmen, bookbinders and 
stereotypers is 52 cents per hour, with a 10 
per cent reduction on this rate for work in 
municipalities of a population of less than 2,000. 


PrintInG TRADES, MONTREAL AND District.— 
The Order in Council covering the printing 
trades with the exception of work on daily 
newspapers and of certain work in job offices 
(duplicating, etc.), in Montreal and district, 
which was summarized in the Lasour GazerTs, 
April, 1938, October, 1939, and February, 
1941, includes in its jurisdiction the Island of 
Montreal and the area within 100 miles of its 
limits. It is divided into three zones, of which: 
Zone I, comprises the Island of Montreal and 
within 10 miles of its limits; Zone II, the 
municipalities of Three Rivers, Sherbrooke, 
Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Valleyfield, Joliette, 
Granby, Saint John d’Iberville, Laprairie, St. 
Jerome and Hull and within 2 miles of their 
limits, except establishments publishing and 
printing newspapers weekly or more frequently ; 
Zone III the remainder of the district, and 
establishments owning and printing a weekly 
or semi-weekly newspaper outside the Island 
of Montreal. 

Hours are 45 per week in gones I and 48 
per week in zones II and III. Overtime is 
to be paid at time and one half for first three 
hours and double time thereafter; double time 
also for Sunday and holiday work. Minimum 
hourly wage rates for certain classes in zone 
I: compositors and machine keyboard opera- 
tors, castermen, journeymen pressmen on 
rotary presses for paper rolls less than 36 inches 
wide, on machines for power printing, die 
embossing, ete., on flat bed cylinder presses of 
one colour, and bindery journeymen, 80 cents; 
the corresponding rate in zone II is 68 cents; 
in zone III, 64 cents. Minimum wage rates 
for journeymen pressmen on rotary presses, 
for paper rolls 86 inches wide or more, on 
tubular rotary presses, on rotary presses sheet 
fed, on two colour rotary presses and perfect- 
ing presses, are 85 cents in zone I, 72 cents 
in zone II and 68 cents in sone III, feeders 
66 cents in zone I, 56 cents in zone II and 53 
cents in zone III; for journeymen pressmen 
on platen presses and multicopying machines 
66 cents in zone I, 56 cents in zone IT and 53 
cents in zone III. Minimum hourly rates for 
bindery girls are 28 cents in zone I, 24 cents 
in zone IT and 28 cents in zone III. 


LiTHOGRAPHING INDUSTRY, PROVINCE OF QUE- 
BEC.—This industry is under an agreement 
made obligatory throughout the province 
(Lasour GazerTe, December, 1940). Regular 
hours are limited 44 per week for both day 
and night work, overtime is to be paid at time 
and one half for first three hours and double 
time thereafter; double time also for work on 
Sundays and holidays. Minimum hourly wage 
rates for day work: Art department—letterers, 
engravers, artists (reproducers only) $1.05, for 
poster (crayon) $1.15, for process (colour cor- 
rectors) $1.27; camera department—camera 
operators (process) $1.05, (commercial) 65 
cents; plate making department—transferrers 
90 cents and $1.05, provers $1.05; press de- 
partment—journeymen pressmen from 63 cents 
to $1.42 varying with type of press, press 
feeders 34 to 63 cents varying with type of 
press and with experience. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


Fournirore Inpustry (Harp Furniture), 
Province oF QueEsec.—The Order in Council 
making obligatory the latest agreement in this 
industry throughout the Province is summar- 
ized in the Lasour Gazette, December, 1940. 
The Province is divided into three zones: zone 
I, the Island of Montreal; zone II the whole 
Province with the exception of zones I and 
III; zone III, the county of Chicoutimi, the 
town of Riviere-du-Loup and the municipali- 
ties with less than 3,000 population, provided 
the establishments in such territory do not 
employ more than 50 workmen. Hours are 
limited to 55 per week; overtime (except for 
shippers, maintenance men, etc.) is payable 
at time and one quarter. Minimum hourly 
wage rates: in zone I, 18 cents, with a mini- 
mum average rate of 394 cents; in zone II, 
15 cents, with a minimum average of 34} 
cents; in zone III, 12 cents, with a minimum 
average of 29 cents. 


Sawina Operations, SasH, Door, Box, 
Casket AND OTHER Woop Propucts MANuFAC- 
TURING, JONQUIERE AND Krnocami—The 
Orders in Council for this industry (LABour 
Gazetrn, July and November, 1939, November, 
1940) apply to the towns of Jonquiere and 
Kenogami and within three miles of them. 
Hours are limited to 60 per week with over- 
time payable at time and one-quarter; work 
on holidays double time. Minimum hourly 
wage rates: foreman of shop 50 cents, journey- 
men 40 cents; labourers 20 cents for those 
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under 20 years, 25 cents for those 20 years and 
over; carter (with horse) 40 cents; truck 
driver 35 cents; master sawyer on carriage 40 
cents, lathe operator 30 cents. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


ALUMINUM SMELTING INDUSTRY.—This in- 
dustry at Arvida and Shawinigan Falls is gov- 
erned by an agreement for each of the two 
plants (Lasour Gaznerrr, November, 1937, July 
and October, 1939, and April, 1940) and pro- 
vides as regular hours for an 8-hour day, aver- 
aged over the regular working days of each 
calendar month. Overtime is limited but may 
be worked at regular hourly rates. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for a few of 
the many classes of workers at Arvida; brick- 
layers 75 cents, machinists 65 cents, mechanics 
(general maintenance) 60 cents, millwrights 60 
cents, millwrights’ assistants 50 cents, elec- 
tricians 60 cents, pipefitters 55 cents, car- 
penters 55 cents, head potmen’s assistants 55 
cents, potmen 49 cents, carbon changers 51 
cents, cranemen 47 cents, analysts from 35 
cents during first year to 45 cents during third 
year, construction labourers 40 cents, general 
labourer 45 cents. 

Minimum hourly wage rates for a few classes 
of workers at Shawinigan Falls: head pot- 
man’s helper 54 cents, potmen 48 cents, tapper 
48 cents, cranemen 50 cents, wire drawer 48 
cents, pourer 46 cents, electrician and mill- 
wright 50 cents, labourer and sweeper 40 
cents. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON AND Bronze INpvustrY, 
QuEBEC AND Montreat Districrs.—F'or Quebec 
city and district, workers in this industry are 
included in the agreement for the construction 
industry in this district. For the Montreal 
district, these workers are included in the 
agreement for the building materials industry 
in the Province as noted below under “Manu- 
facturing: Non-metallic Minerals, Chemicals, 
etc.” 


Can, ConTAINER AND Mera Urensin Manvu- 
FACTURING Inpustry.—The agreement made 
obligatory for this industry throughout the 
Province was summarized in the Lasour Gaz- 
eTTeE, November, 1938, January and December, 
1939, May, June, July, 1940 and January, 1941. 
Hours are 48 per week for all except station- 
ary engineers and firemen who may work up to 
60 hours at the regular rate. Overtime for 
mechanical employees is payable at time and 
one half; for watchmen, truck drivers and 
service men at regular rate; and for other 
employees at time and one quarter; work on 


Sundays and holidays in most cases at double 
time. Minimum hourly wage rates for general 
employees—men (labourers, sweepers, janitors 
and truckers) 324 cents during first six months, 
385 cents thereafter; other men employees 
(production operators, can pilers, packers, etc.) 
35 and 374 cents; boys (16 to 20 years) from 
20 cents for 16 year olds to 30 cents for those 
20 years old; female employees from 20 cents 
for beginners to 26 cents after one year. Mini- 
mum hourly wage rates for certain specialized 
employees—machine and tool setters 40 cents 
for beginners to 45 cents after one year, main- 
tenance men on machines 424 to 474 cents, 
picklers, galvanizers’ and tinners’ helpers 424 


‘cents, galvanizers’ and tinners’ principal at- 


tendants 524 and 574 cents, building and main- 
tenance men 524 cents, painters 474 and 524 
cents, welders 524 cents; deep draw press oper- 
ators 45 and 474 cents. Minimum hourly wage 
rates for certain mechanical employees: mill- 
wrights 574 and 624 cents, journeymen ma- 
chinists including toolmakers, diemakers and 
general machinists 70 and 724 cents, journey- 
men lithographers 824 and 874 cents. 


Ralpway AND Tramway Car and Bus 
MANUFACTURING INpustrY, Montreau.—The 
agreement in this industry covers the Turcot 
and Dominion plants of the Canadian Car 
and Foundry Company, Limited (Lasour 
Gazette, March and April, 1940, October and 
November, 1938 and January, 1941). Hours 
are 50 per week except for power house engine- 
men and firemen, yard engine crews and 
sprinkler and heating system attendants. 
Overtime is payable at time and one half. 
The wage schedule provides for a minimum 
wage for the majority of skilled trades of 
between 50 and 70 cents per hour, for helpers 
40 to 50 cents, and for labourers 35 and 40 
cents. The minimum hourly wage rates for 
a few trades are: blacksmiths 60 to 70 cents, 
die and tool makers 70 cents, machinists 65 
to 80 cents, plumbers and pipefitters 65 and 
70 cents, welders 60 to 75 cents, reamers 50 
and 55 cents, riveters and caulkers 70 and 
75 cents, carpenters 60 and 70 cents. 


Manufacturing: Non-metallic Minerals, 
Chemicals, etc. 


Burmpine Mareriats Inpustry, Province oF 
QueBec.—The agreement for this industry in- 
cludes both quarrying and cutting of granite, 
marble and stone throughout the Province and 
the ornamental iron and bronze industry in 
the Montreal district (Lasour Gazerre, June 
and September, 1939, February and July, 
1940). 
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In the granite industry, maximum hours for 
granite cutters, apprentice granite cutters, 
letterers and blacksmiths in plants are 45 per 
week; other trades in plants and all work in 
quarries, a 50 hour week; time and one- 
quarter for overtime. Hourly wage rates in 
the granite industry. Granite cutters (in- 
cluding those on surfacing or sandblasting 
machines) and letterers and designers on com- 
position 70 cents on the Island of Montreal 
and in the Cities of Quebec, Three Rivers and 
Sherbrooke, and 60 cents in the rest of the 
Province, chief stationary engineer 60 cents; 
blacksmiths, machine polishers, sandblast 
operators, surfacing machine operators and 
stationary enginemen 50 cents; gang saw 
operators, hoist operators, carborundum 
machine operators, travelling crane operators 
and firemen 45 cents; quarrymen, hand polish- 
ers (after one year) 40 cents, labourers 30 
cents; apprentice granite cutters from 20 
cents during first year to 50 cents during 
fourth year; apprentice polisher 25 cents dur- 
ing first year; watchmen $15 per week with 
no limitation of hours. 

In the marble industry, which governs all 
operations in the marble, terrazzo and tile 
industry, etc., hours are limited to 44 per 
week for marble cutters and their apprentices 
and to 55 hours in the other trades, with 
time and one-quarter payable for overtime 
work. Hourly wage rates in the marble in- 
dustry: marble cutters 60 cents, apprentice 
marble cutters from 20 cents during first year 
to 50 cents during fourth year; carborundum 
machine operators 50 cents, apprentice car- 
borundum machine operators from 35 cents 
during first six months to 45 cents during 
third six months; terrazzo casters 55 cents; 
cranemen 40 cents; bed rubber face polishers 
45 cents, bed rubber end polishers 35 cents; 
millwrights and sawyermen on gang saws, 
machine polishers (marble and terrazzo) 40 
cents; compressor operators, saw setters, hand 
polishers and boxers 35 cents, helpers 30 cents, 
watchmen $15 per week. 


In the stone industry, hours are limited to 
44 per week for stone cutters and their 
apprentices, and artificial stone dressers, and 
55 hours for the other trades, with time 
and one-quarter payable for overtime work. 
Hourly wage rates in the stone industry are: 
stonecutters 60 cents, apprentice stone cutters 
from 20 cents in first year to 50 cents in fourth 
year; planermen 45 cents, apprentice planer- 
men 35 cents during first nine months and 40 
cents during second nine months; carborun- 
dum machine operators 40 cents, stone turners 
45 cents, sawyermen including gang saw 
operators 40 cents; cranemen 40 cents, helpers 
30 cents; blacksmiths 50 cents. In the artificial 
stone industry, the hourly rates are 50 cents 


for artificial stone finishers, 40 cents for ram- 
mers and moulders, 30 cents for helpers, 60 
cents for modellers, 30 cents for first year 
apprentices and 40 cents for second year 
apprentices, watchmen $15 per week. 

For the ornamental tron and bronze industry, 
that is the fabrication and erection of orna- 
mental iron and bronze material, the agree- 
ment applies only to the Island of Montreal 
and neighbouring counties. Hours were limited 
to 44 per week, with time and one-half for 
overtime and double time for work on Sun- 
days and hodidays. Minimum hourly wage 
rates were: mechanics 70 cents, fitters 60 cents, 
helpers 50 cents, erectors 70 cents, erectors’ 
helpers 50 cents. It was further provided that 
in the establishments governed, 17 per cent 
of employees were to receive 70 cents, 33 per 
cent 60 cents and the remaining 50 per cent, 
50 cents. 


Paint Manuracturine Inpustry, Province 
oF QursEec—This agreement which covers the 
paint manufacturing industry throughout the 
Province (Lasour Gazette, March, 1940) limits 
hours to 45 per week except for employees 
on continuous operations who may work a 
56 hour week; overtime is payable at time and 
one-quarter. Minimum hourly wage rates are: 
in paint and lacquer factory, 50 cents for 
charge hands and 40 and 45 cents for shaders, 
424 cents for mixers and mill men, 373 cents 
for labourers, fillers and general helpers; in 
varnish factory, 65 cents for varnish makers, 
50 cents for kettle men and 374 cents for 
labourers; in white lead and dry colour factory, 
55 cents for charge hands, 50 cents for colour 
strikers and 374 cents for labourers; in receiv- 
ing, packing and shipping department, 45 cents 
for charge hands, 374 cents for other men, 
$20 per week for shipping clerks, stockkeepers, 
watchmen, time keepers, Janitors, and firemen, 
50 cents per hour for coopers, 55 cents for 
maintenance men (carpenters, electricians, 
plumbers, machinists); in linseed oil depart- 
ment, hydraulic press or expeller men 40 cents, 
labourers 3873 cents, maintenance men 55 
cents; for female employees, 65 per cent of 
those employed to be paid 26 cents, 15 per 
cent 22 cents and 20 per cent 17 cents. 





Construction 


Buitp1Ing Trapes.—The agreements in the 
building trades in various sections of the Prov- 
ince, which have been made obligatory by 
Orders in Council, have been summarized in 
the Lasour Gazerts, during 1934, 1935, 1936, 
1937, 1938, 1939, and 1940. In most cases the 
agreements cover several counties as well as 
the principal cities and towns. The minimum 
wage rates for the principal trades, which were 
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in effect at the end of the year 1940 under 
Orders in Council are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 

The agreements in many cases also specify 
minimum weekly rates, lower than the 
standard hourly rates, for workmen per- 
manently employed on maintenance work for 
religious, charitable or educational institutions, 
hotels, office buildings and manufacturing or 
industrial establishments. These weekly rates 
are not shown in the table. Minimum wage 
rates for apprentices which are set in many 
of the agreements are also omitted from this 
table. 


Regular hours are limited to 8 per day, 48 
per week, except for Montreal, St. Johns and 
Hull where the regular weekly hours are 44. 
In some cases, however, it is permitted for 
labourers to work .9 hours per day, 50 or 54 
hours per week. In most cases any overtime 
is to be paid at time and one-half, with any 
work on Sundays or holidays at double time. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


LONGSHOREMEN, E'tc., Qurpec, SorEL AND 
MontreaL.—At Quebec, an agreement for long- 
shoremen engaged in the loading and unload- 
ing of ocean-going vessels (Lasour GAZETTE, 
September, 1940) provides for a war bonus of 
7 cents per hour in addition to the basic rate 
of 70 cents, making the rate for day work 
77 cents, and for night work $1.12, this war 
bonus being subject to revision with changes 
in the cost of living. 


At Sorel (Lasour Gazettre, September and 
November, 1940) ocean, inland and coastal 
navigation are included in the agreement which 
provides for the following hourly wage rates 
for longshoremen: for loading grain, 60 cents 
for day work, 70 cents for evening work and 
80 cents for night work; for unloading grain 
out of lake and ocean steamers into the eleva- 
tor, 50 cents for day work, 53 cents for evening 
work and 60 cents for night work; for handling 
dynamite 70 cents; for general cargo 55 cents. 

At Montreal, longshoremen engaged in load- 
ing and unloading ocean-going vessels are gov- 
erned by an agreement (Lasour GazErTTs, 
December, 1938, and October, 1940) which pro- 
vides for a basic hourly wage rate of 77 cents 
for day work, 87 cents for evening work and 
97 cents for night- work. A war bonus of 
8 cents per hour has been added, making the 
current rates 85 cents, 95 cents and $1.05 re- 
spectively, for general cargo; higher rates are 
payable for special cargoes. Shzpliners on 
ocean-going vessels (Lasour GazettE, Decem- 
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ber, 1938, and November, 1940) are paid in the 
Montreal harbour at the same rate as long- 
shoremen, that is when war bonus of 8 cents is 
added, 85 cents for day work, 95 cents for 
evening work and $1.05 for night work. Check- 
ers and coopers engaged on ocean-going vessels 
in the harbour of Montreal (Lasour Gazerts, 
September, 1940) are paid 70 cents per hour 
for checkers and 69 cents for coopers for day 
work, with 10 cents per hour extra for night 
work. These wage rates for checkers and 
coopers include a war bonus of 6 cents per 
hour, which is subject to revision on notice 
from either party. 

At Montreal also, coal handlers* engaged in 
the trimming and handling of coal in bulk 
cargoes in vessels (both ocean-going and in- 
land navigation) are governed by an agree- 
ment (Lasour Gazette, June, 1938, and June, 
1939) which provides for an hourly rate of 92 
cents for day work, $1.02 for evening work and 
$1.12 for night work. The same agreement 
governs workers engaged in the handling, mov- 
ing, piling and storing of coal or bulk cargoes 
on the docks and adjacent yards, the hourly 
wage rates for some of these classes being 45 
and 50 cents for mechanics and repairmen, 
crane runners 48 to 57 cents, most other classes 
40 or 424 cents. 

Longshoremen employed in the Montreal 
harbour in the loading and unloading of ves- 
sels engaged in inland and coastal navigation 
(Lasour GazeTte, June, 1939, February, April 
and June, 1940) are governed by an agreement 
which provides for an hourly rate of 50 cents 
for day work and 52 cents for night work. 
Time and one-half is payable for work on Sun- 
days and five holidays. 


Trade 


Rerai, Srore Emptoyees, Quesec Ciry.— 
This agreement applies to most of the retail 
trade except food, drug, jewellery and hardware 
stores (Lasour GazmtTtn, January, March, July 
and October, 1939, January, August and Octo- 
ber, 1940, and February, 1941). Hours are 494 
per week. Overtime: work over 494 hours up 
to 54 hours is to be paid at regular rates; after 
54 hours at time and one-half; work on Sun- 
days at double time. Minimum weekly wage 
rates for men clerks: 60 per cent to be paid at 
least $21, another 25 per cent $16, and the rest 
$8; corresponding rates for women clerks are 
$11.50, $9.60 and $7.25; deliverymen $18. Rates 
are also set for department heads, floor walkers, 
messengers, office staff, etc. 


HarpWARE AND Paint Stores (WHOLESALE 
AND Retain), QuesEc Ciry.— Employees of these 
stores have an agreement with employers 
(Lazour Gazerre, April and December, 1940, 





* This agreement was reported in 1940 to be no longer 
in existence. 
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MINIMUM WAGE RATES* FOR CERTAIN BUILDING TRADES APPROVED BY ORDERS IN 








Chicoutimi, 
Lake St. John 
Charlevoix, Roberval 
and Saguenay 
counties 
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Quebec 
and other counties (n) 


Sherbrooke 
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Eastern Townships District (0) 
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and January, 1941) which provides for a 54- 
hour week, with overtime at straight time for 
first 6 hours overtime in a week, and time and 
one-half thereafter. Minimum weekly wage 
rates: sales clerks from $8 during first year to 
$22 after 8 years, departmental chief $26, 
delivery man $18, office clerk from $10 to start 
to $22 after 8 years. One-half of the clerks in 
each category must receive the highest mini- 
mum rate. Part-time male clerks to be paid 
40 cents per hour, those employed regular 
hours during the two busy seasons to be paid 
at least 25 cents per hour; female employees, 
15 cents per hour. 


Darry EMPLOYEES, QuEBEC City.—The agree- 
ment for dairy employees in Quebec City and 
Levis (Lasour Gazerts, July, 1938, July and 
August, 1939, and December, 1940) provides 
for hours of 57 per week for inside employees 
in winter and 60 per week in summer months, 
and 65 per week for delivery work, with time 
and one-quarter for overtime. Minimum 
weekly wages: foremen, $25; testers, persons 
in charge of the manufacturing, shippers, $18; 
general employees, $15; salesmen on delivery, 
$17; helpers on delivery, $8 and $12; delivery- 
men, $16. 


Reta, STORE AND Hote, Workers, DonNna- 
conA——These workers are under an agreement 
(Lasour GazeTtTze, June, 1938, June, 1939, and 
June, 1940) which provides a 60-hour week 
for male employees and 54 hours for female 
employees, except those employed in offices 
and hotels; hours for office employees, 40 per 
week. Overtime is to be paid at time and one- 
half. Minimum wages for all except office 
and hotel employees: male workers from $6 
per week for beginners with no experience to 
$12 after three years’ experience; female 
workers from $6 for beginners to $8 after two 
years’ experience. For female hotel employees 
$16 to $25 per month in addition to board, 
room and laundry. 


CLERKS AND BoOKKEEPERS, JONQUIERE, KENO- 
GAMI, ARVIDA AND St. JosePpH pD’AtMa—This 
agreement applies to commercial, industrial 
and financial establishments and lawyers’ and 
doctors’ offices, with certain exceptions (such 
as employees of banks, insurance companies, 
railways, pulp and paper and aluminum indus- 
tries) (Lasour Gazettr, July, 1939, January, 
October, November and December, 1940, and 
February, 1941). Hours are limited to 60 per 
week for male workers in industrial establish- 
ments; 44 per week for male and female em- 
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COUNCIL UNDER THE COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT ACT 
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* Urban wage rates usually are payable in rural sections on contracts eeu specified amounts. (a) Chicoutimi, 
Jonquiére, Kenogami, Saint Joseph d’Alma, Riviére du Moulin, Ville Racine, Ile Maligne, River Bend, Arvida, Bagotville, 
Port Alfred, Grande Baie, Desbiens Mills and within a radius of two miles of their limits. (b) And 29 other specified muni- 
cipalities. (c) 55 cents in Magog (ad) Bona fide contractors, licensed and recognized as such, may pay 5 cents per hour less 
to carpenters and joiners and 10 cents per hour less to bricklayers, masons, plasterers and painters. (e) Adjusters. (f)Muni- 
cipalities of a population of 8,000 (10,000 in case of plumbers and sheet metal workers) or more and all contracts of $10,000 or 


more. (g )And municipalities of la Providence, St. Joseph, Village St. Antoine, the parish of Notre Dame, north and south 
shores and the parish of St. Hyacinthe-le-confesseur. (h)And municipalities of 4, 000 or more and all other contracts of $2,000 
or more. (i) Island of Montreal and Ile Bizard except work on permanent dwellings of less than $5,000 in rural parish munici- 


palities under the county council of Jacques Cartier. For plumbers, sheet metal workers and roofers, territory also includes 
St. Lambert and Longueuil. (j) Repair work not exceeding $1,000 to small properties in city of Hull and within 10 miles of 
it; also all contracts over $20,000 in the rest of the district. (k ) Including hoisting, mixing, compressor and pump operations, 

but not including steam shovel and crane age eet (lL) From January 1, 1941, rates are 98 cents for mechanics, 69 cents for 
helpers. (m) Counties of Maskinongé, St. Maurice, Laviolette, Champlain and ‘Fhree Rivers. (n ) Judicial district of 
Quebec and counties of: Beauce, Dorchester, Megantic, Bellechasse, Montmagny, L’Islet, Kamouraska, Temiscouata, Riviére- 
du-Loup, Rimouski and Matane. (o) Sherbrooke, Compton, Frontenac, Stanstead, Shefford, Brome, ‘Missisquoi, Richmond, 

Wolfe, Drummond and Arthabaska counties. 


ployees in financial establishments and pro- 
fessional offices; 63 per week for male em- 
ployees and 51 for female employees in com- 


raphers and typists to $25 during fifth year; 
bookkeepers, collectors and meter readers $30; 
others, such as accountants, managers, etc., 


mercial establishments; 70 per week for male 
employees in hotels, cafes, drug stores, gaso- 
line stations, dairies and doctors’ offices; no 
limit is set for restaurant employees; for 
female telephone operators, 42 per week for 
day work and 60 per week for night work. 
Overtime is payable at regular rates except 
female employees in commercial establish- 
ments for whom overtime is 25 cents per hour. 
Weekly wage rates for male employees in 
financial and industrial establishments and 
professional offices are from $10 per week 
during first year for junior clerks, stenog- 
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$35 to $45. Weekly wage rates for male em- 
ployees in retail commercial establishments: 
for clerks, from $7 during first year to $20 
during seventh year and $22 after nine years; 
bookkeeper, collector, $20; assistant book- 
keeper, stenographer and typist from $8 dur- 
ing first year to $15 during third year; cashier 
$15; manager $30; milk, bread and ice deliv- 
erymen, $18, deliverymen’s helpers, $7 to $12. 
Wages per hour for male employees in com- 
mercial establishments other than retail: man- 
ager $35, accountant and bookkeeper $25, 
accountant helper and cashier $18, clerks from 
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$10 during first year to $18 during fourth year, 
deliverymen and salesmen $18. Minimum 
wage rates for female employees: In com- 
mercial establishments, from $7 during first 
year to $11 after three years; in offices, 13 
cents per hour or $6 per week during first 
year, and 20 cents per hour thereafter; in 
telephone exchanges, 40 per cent of operators 
to be paid $11, 85 per cent $9, and the rest $7. 
The minimum wage rates and other conditions 
for other female employees are those set by 
Order No. 4 of the Minimum Wage Commis- 
sion. 

Rerain Stores, Coaticook—This schedule 
(Lazour Gazette, August, 1940) provides for 
a 57-hour week for men and 54 hours for 
women, with overtime payable at time and 
one-half. One quarter of employees to be 
paid at least $18, another quarter $15, a third 
quarter $12 and the remaining employees at 
least. $8. 

GROCERS AND BuTCHERS, SHERBROOKE.—These 
workers are governed by an agreement (Lasour 
GazettE, September, October and November, 
1938, July and August, 1940) which fixes hours 
at 63 per week for men, 60 per week for women 
and boys and girls, with overtime at time and 
one-half. Minimum wages are set at $8 to $15 
per week for clerks, 25 cents per hour for extra 
helper, and $10 to $12 per week for delivery- 
men, $5 or $6 for delivery on bicycles. 


Rerait Stores, Horets AND Foop MANnurac- 
TURING Worxkprs, Macoa—The agreement 
which includes retail store clerks, bakers, 
butchers, soft drink manufacturing workers, 
hotel employees, etc. (LaBpour Gazerts, Octo- 
ber, 1938, and January and October, 1939, and 
November, 1940) provides for a 60-hour week 
in manufacturing establishments, 65 in retail 
stores and bakeries, 70 per week in hotels, 
restaurants, drug stores. Wages: in bakeries 
from $12 to $16 per week for bakers, $15 for 
bakery deliverymen; in grocery and butcher 
shops, $15 and $20 per week for butchers, 
$15 for deliverymen; in soft drink bottling 
plants $10.80 to $15; in retail stores, clerks 
$8 for beginners to $15 for male and $12 for 
female employees; seamstresses in clothing 
stores $12 for a 48-hour week; in hotels and 
restaurants 10 to 14 cents per hour. For over- 
time work and for all work by extra em- 
ployees, 25 cents per hour. 


GARAGES AND Service Station E/MPLovEns.— 
See below under “Service: Custom and Re- 
pair”. 

Service: Public Adminisiration 


Civic EMPLOYEES—Four agreements are in 
effect between the city of Quebec and their 
employees (Lasour Gazetrs, August and Octo- 
ber, 1940). . . 


For outside services (Quebec City), hours 
are 8 per day, overtime at time and one-half 
until midnight and double time thereafter; 
work on Sundays and church holydays at time 
and one-half. The minimum hourly wage rate 
for most of the skilled trades is 55 cents, for 
mechanics’ helpers, truck drivers and labourers, 
45 cents; the rate for bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers on municipal buildings is 75 cents; 
rakers on laying of asphalt 60 cents. 

For permanent employees of Quebec City, 
hours 864 per week; no overtime to be paid 
for except special cases as decided by the joint 
committee. Annual salaries for some classes 
are: clerk (lowest grade) $900 to $1,200; lab- 
ourers, etc. $1,000 to $1,200; other clerks and 
accountants $1,200 to $1,800; chief electrician 
$1,700 to $2,000; superintendent of aqueduct, 
etc. $1,800 to $2,100; assistant chiefs of police 
and of fire service $2,500 to $3,000; engineer, 
chemist $2,800 to $3,500. 

For police department of Quebec City, con- 
stables to be divided into two shifts, 24 hours 
on duty, then 24 hours off duty. Minimum 
weekly wages: cadet $18, constables $21 to $28, 
corporal $30, sergeant $32, inspector $38.46 (or 
$2,000 per year). For the fire department, 
hours for firefighters to be 24 hours on duty, 
then 24 hours off duty. Minimum weekly 
wages: cadet $18, firefighters $21 to $28, leu- 
tenants $28 to $30, captains $30 and $82, 
repairers $28, others $25 to $33. 


An agreement for St. Joseph d’Alma (Lazour 
GaznTtE, September, 1940) for civic employees 
provides that hours may not exceed an aver- 
age of 10 hours per day, except police officers 
and firefighters who work 84 hours per week, 
those in charge of pumps, 56 hours. Minimum 
wage rates for some classes: assistant in water- 
works department 44 cents per hour, watch- 
men in pumps department $84; police and fire 
department officer $75 to $105 per month, 
chief $125, deputy chief $110; electrical de- 
partment chief electrician $115 per month, 
second electrician 40 cents per hour, meter 
reader $75 per month. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND SERVICE STATION EHMPLOYEES.— 
The agreement for Quebec City, Levis and 
counties of Quebec, Levis and Montmorency 
(Lasour Gazerrr, June, October and Decem- 
ber, 1938, February, April, May and June, 
1939, July, October and December, 1940) pro- 
vides for a 54-hour week in garages, repair 
shops, ete., and a 60-hour week in auto stor- 
age, gasoline stations, etc., except that in auto 
storage stations, gasoline stations, etc., which 
are open day and night, the night shift may 
work 72 hours per week. Wage rates for day 
hours in the cities of Quebec and Levis and 
within ten miles of them: superintendent or 
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service manager $30, foreman and man in 
charge of replacing parts $25 per week; 
mechanic, fitter, machinist, electrician, body 
man, wheelwright, blacksmith, welder, painter, 
and upholsterer 50 cents for class A journey- 
men, 46 cents for class B and 44 cents for 
class C; glazier and battery man, 44 cents; 
greaser and vulcanizer 38 cents, apprentices 
16 to 382 cents; service men, gas sellers, washer- 
men, etc., 27 cents per hour except for begin- 
ners who may be paid 22 cents per hour during 
first year. Wage rates for day hours in the 
rest of the territorial jurisdiction are 33 cents 
per hour for qualified workmen, 27 cents for 
assistants, apprentices 11 to 26 cents; for gaso- 
line stations, etc., from 11 cents per hour dur- 
ing first year to 26 cents after three years. In 
garages, repair shops, etc., for work between 
6 p.m. and 11 p.m., 10 per cent extra to be 
paid; for hours between 11 p.m. and 7 a.m., 
50 per cent extra to be paid except where there 
is a double shift when the shift between 6 
p.m. and 3.30 a.m. will be paid at 10 per cent 
over regular rates. 


The agreement for Montreal (Lazsour 
Gazette, December, 1939 and February, 1940) 
covers the Island of Montreal and neighbour- 
ing counties. Hours for journeymen (wheel- 
wright, body worker, electrician, blacksmith, 
machinist, mechanic, joiner, painter, uphol- 
sterer, radiator repairer, welder, glazier) and 
their apprentices are 9 per day, a 54-hour 
week; hours for all other employees to be 60 
per week for day work and 72 per week for 
night work. Minimum hourly wage rates for 
the Island of Montreal and Ie Jésus, and 
within 10 miles of them: journeymen body 
worker, upholsterer, radiator repairer, welder, 
60 cents for first class, 50 cents for second class 
and 40 cents for third class; journeymen 
wheelwright, blacksmith, machinist, electrician, 
mechanic, joiner, glazier and painter 50 cents 
for first class, 45 cents for second class and 
40 cents for third class; apprentices to above 
journeymen from 10 cents to 80 cents; ser- 
vice men 25 cents, apprentice service men 15 
and 20 cents; wax polisher 30 cents; night 
watchman $15 per week. Minimum hourly 
wage rates in the rest of the territorial juris- 
diction: journeymen body worker, upholsterer, 
radiator repairer, welder, 45 cents for first 
class, 40 cents for second class and 35 cents 
for third class; journeymen wheelwright, black- 
smith, machinist, electrician, mechanic, joiner, 
glazier and painter 43 cents for first class, 38 
cents for second class and 34 cents for third 
class; apprentices to above journeymen 9 
cents to 25 cents; service men 20 cents; ap- 
prentice service men 13 to 17 cents; wax 
polisher, 25 cents; night watchman $13. Over- 
time and evening work to be paid at 10 per 
cent over regular rates; night work at time 


and one-half, except in case of shift work 
when only 10 per cent over. regular rates is 
payable for shift from 6 p.m. to 3.30 a.m. 


Service: Business and Personal 


Barsers.—Agreements made obligatory by 
Orders in Council in the barber or the barber 
and hairdresser trades cover many districts. 
The hours vary in the several localities, each 
agreement specifying the time shops are to 
be open with periods off for each employee. 
Piece or job rates for each piece of work in 
the barbering, hairdressing, manicuring trades, 
etc., are specified in the agreements. For 
barbers employed by the week, the agreements 
specify a minimum weekly wage and in addi- 
tion provide that barbers receive a certain 
percentage of their individual receipts above 
a specified amount taken in during the week. 
The following minimum vage rates for barbers 
and hairdressers are payable in the following 
centres and in their surrounding districts:— 


MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR 
BARBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS 








: Female | 
Barbers ' Hair- 
dressers © 
Weekly 
Locality Na receipts 
Minimum] in excess | Minimum 
weekly | of which | weekly 
wage commis-| wage 
sion of 50 
per cent 
is paid 
é $ $ g 
Riviére du Loup and Mont- 

MUM UEIE Vis ots cde elt a siesta) aiehce 12.00 22.00 10.00h 
C@hicoutimy (a) sha... Opry. 15 .00b b 12.50 
Quebec and Thetford Mines. 18.00 30.00 10 .00R 
IWENTSL GAC ae Seok Apne 15.00 25 .00 10 .00h 
Mbhreewivers (Gd) 0st. 68. 15 .00¢ 22.00 14.00 
Sherbrooke, Lennoxville and 

151 BE CZCyS ea A RRS UREA ot 6 13 .00 AQ O0es ala. seen 
Farnham, Cowansville, Bed- 

ford and Sweetsburg:..... 14.00 2OZ00/- || nee ue oe 
St. Hyacinthe, Drummond- 

ville and Granby.......... 15.00 22.00 12.50 
SORC WER. sycviyak «pet ave TSP OO my aa eee 8.00 
Contrecoeur Village and 

Rouville County.......... TOOTS, bil <2 8 ee 
St. Johns and Iberville...... 13 .00 20:00 ee cae 
Montreal Island, St. Lam- 

bert and Longuewil........ 16.00 25 .00 12.50 
WVevlibeyet is s.ay huey tc ct eels BUS RCT) Yrs a AMR CRIN itt Ue 

URL. ey ea tg Ad 16.00 DOCU fo to eer ema 
Meine naa: WI ,.,aene ae 13 .00 ADSOO RSS WE Se, 
Rouyn and Noranda:, 

Summer months.......... 15.00 PAS AU ala | Pret teeobnd 

Winter months............ 12.00 ZOROD GIN UE ae, 





(a) Towns of Chicoutimi, Arvida, Bagotville, Port 
Alfred, Grand-Baie, Jonquiére, Kenogami, Ste. Anne de 
Chicoutimi, St. Joseph d’Alma, Ile Maligne, Riverbend and 
St. Gédéon. 

(>) Journeymen barbers $12 during first year, $15 with 
two years’ experience, plus 10 per cent of gross receipts, plus 
an extra 15 per cent on gross receipts in excess of $20. 

(c) Or $20 without commission. 

(d) And Cap de la Madeleine, Shawinigan Falls, Grand 
Mére and Louiseville. 

(e) Commission of 70 per cent of receipts over $20. 

(f) Commission of 60 per cent of receipts over $25. 

(g) 65 per cent of receipts over this amount. 

(h) Plus a commission of 10 per cent of gross receipts in 
excess of $10. 
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TAvERN EmpuLoyers, Quresec City.—This 
agreement (Lasour GazeTre, June and July, 
1938, and January, 1940) provides for a 60- 
hour week and time and one-quarter for 
overtime, and for minimum wage rates of 
$19.50 for barmen, $17.50 for experienced 
waiters and $12 to $14 for beginners. 


HoteL AND RESTAURANT WorkKERS. — For 
agreements covering these workers at Donna- 
cona and Magog, see above under “Trade”. 


FuNERAL UNDERTAKERS, MontreaL.—This 
agreement for the Island of Montreal and 
vicinity (Lasour Gazerrs, January and March, 
1939 and June, 1940) provides for a working 
week of 72 hours with overtime at time and 
one half. Minimum wage rates are: em- 
balmers $25 and $28 per week if employed 
by the week or $8 for each embalming; motor 
mechanics $25 per week; motor service men 
$15.60 per week during first year and $18 
thereafter; extra employees 40 cents per hour, 
with a minimum of $1.50 per call. 


ONTARIO 
Industrial Standards Act 


The Industrial Standards Act of Ontario, 
the text of which was printed in the Lasour 
GAZETTE, June, 1935, page 534, with amend- 
ments summarized in the issues of May, 1936, 
page 410, May, 1937, page 505, and May, 1938, 
page 501 and June, 1939, page 574, provides 
that the Minister of Labour for Ontario, may, 
upon petition of representatives of employees 
or employers in any industry, except mining 
and agriculture, convene or authorize an officer 
to convene a conference or series of confer- 
ences of employees and employers in the in- 
dustry, in any zone or zones to investigate the 
conditions of labour and practices in such 
industry and to negotiate standard rates of 
wages and hours of labour. The employees 
and employers in attendance may formulate 
and agree upon a schedule of wages and hours 
of labour for all or any class of employees 
in such industry or district. If, in the opinion 
of the Minister, a schedule of wages and 
hours for any industry is agreed upon in 
writing by a proper and sufficient representa- 
tion of employees and of employers, he may 
approve of it, and upon his recommendation, 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
declare such schedule to be in force “during 
pleasure” or for the period, not exceeding 
twelve months, stipulated in the schedule, and 
thereupon such schedule is binding upon every 
employee and employer in such industry in 
the whole or any part of the Province desig- 
nated by the Minister and is published in 
The Ontario Gazette. The Industry and 
Labour Board has authority to enforce the 
provisions of the Act and of the regulations 
and schedules. The following is a summary 
of the wage rates and hours in effect under 
these Orders in Council at the end of the 
year 1940. 


Logging 


Locernc Inpustry.—One schedule was in 
effect at the end of the year 1940, that in the 
Thunder Bay district. For those working on 


a time rate basis, the minimum monthly rates 
are: for cookees and kitchen staff, general 
bushmen, handyman helpers and camp watch- 
men $46.75; for loaders, skidders, helpers, 
feeders of ties to and on to jack ladders, 
sorters and sluicers of pulpwood and ties, bull 
cooks and night watchmen $49.50; teamsters 
and skidders $55; teamsters driving four or 
more horses and barn bosses $60.50; truck 
drivers, $82.50; tractor drivers, $93.50; river 
drivers and boatmen on river driving and em- 
ployees engaged in watering wood during the 
progress of the drive $2.86 per day; camp and 
dam builders $2.75 per day. Free board and 
lodging must be provided by employers to 
all workers employed on the time rate basis. 
For pulpwood cutters working on a piece rate 
basis, a scale of payment per cord: or per tie 
is set. For those employed on piece rates, 
the maximum amount which the employers 
may charge each employee working on piece- 
work for his board and lodging is 95 cents 
per day. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


BakKING INpuSstTRY, PROVINCE OF ONTARIO — 
One schedule is in effect (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1938), which provides for the city of 
Ottawa and immediately adjacent area a 56 
hour week, with the following minimum 
weekly rates: $23 for cake makers, dough- 
makers, machine operators, bench hands and 
ovenmen; $20 for salesmen, drivers and 
checkers, $14 to $20 for helpers. 


Manufacturing: Tobacco and Liquors 


Brewina INpustrRy, PRoviINcE oF ONTARIO.— 
A schedule is in effect throughout the Prov- 
ince (Lasour Gazette, July, 1935, and Septem- 
ber, 1936), which provides for a regular work- 
ing week, between April 1, and September 30, 
of 50 hours, except transport drivers whose 
week is 54 hours. Between October 1, and 
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March 31, the regular working week is 45 hours. 


Time and one-half is to be paid for overtime 
work and work on Sundays and legal holidays. 
Minimum weekly wage rates are: coopers $30; 
truck drivers $25; helpers $22.50; bottlers 
operating machines $24.50; other bottlers 
$22.50; watchmen, fermenting room and cold 
storage, brew house, washhouse, $24.50. 


Manufacturing: Textiles and Clothing 


Men’s, Boys’ AND YoutHs’ CLOTHING, 
Province oF Ontarto—The schedule which 
regulates this industry throughout the prov- 
ince (Lasour Gazette, May 1939), applies to 
the manufacture of men’s and boys’ pants, 
coats, vests and suits, but excludes work 
clothing, windbreakers, etc., and also excludes 
custom tailoring establishments with not more 
than four workers. Regular hours are limited 
to 44 per week, with time and one-half to be 
paid for overtime work and work on Sundays 
and seven specified holidays. 

Employees of “stock manufacturers” are 
divided by classes, as follows: class A, cutter 
or marker and head operator on coats; class 
B, finish presser; class C, pocket maker on 
coats, pocket maker on pants, trimmer, and 
edge taper; class D, Ist operator on vests, 
shaper, leg and bottom presser on pants; class 
E, seamer on pants, top stitcher on pants, 
lining maker on pants, waistband operator on 
pants, fitter on coats, under baster, top collar 
baster, finish presser on vests and 2nd operator 
on vests; class F, lining maker, edge stitcher, 
joiner and pocket tacker, shoulder joiner, gorge 
sewer, fitter on vests, top presser on pants, 
chopper, alteration tailor and edge baster by 
hand; class G, edge presser, lining baster, 
facing baster by hand, collar setter, seam or 
under presser on coats, examining brusher and 
try-on baster; class H, shoulder and under- 
collar baster, seam or under presser on vests, 
a pocket maker and outside seamer on boys’ 
longs, shorts and bloomers, a lining sewer and 
stitcher on boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers, 
finish presser on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers and assistant trimmer; class I, 
sleeve maker, edge baster by machine and 
seam presser on pants; class J, button-hole 
maker by machine, fitter on pants, trimming 
maker on pants, separator of coats, separator 
of vests, ticket pocket maker, dart sewer, and 
canvas baster by hand; class K, facing and 
bottom tacker, special machine operator, lapel 
and collar padder, facing baster by machine, 
armhole serger, lining and back maker on 
vests, 3rd operator on vests, baster on vests, 
separator of pants, finisher on coats and can- 
vas maker by hand; class L, canvas baster by 
machine, special machine operator on pants, 
button-hole maker by hand, finisher on pants 





and vests and button sewer; class M, bottom 
trimmer on pants, thread marker, canvas 
maker by machine, button-hole tacker, binder, 
cleaner and basting puller, pocket piecer on 
vests, general helper and busheller on pants. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN ESTABLISH- 
MENTS OF “STOCK MANUFACTURERS” 


Toronto 
and 
Class neigh- Rest of 
bouring Provincet 
counties* 
cents cents 
ee 2 MGS ER AUN, RE IE nD Fee iu sae 
CON SY SEAM DD SUE AE EL US 62 54-3 
Se PL) Raver vaiel siete.’ ROP PN cai 60 52-5 
7 Ss SN eae ie A ac ge 57 49-9 
EU SU ies PO AOA ae iD, IPT Sc 50 43-8 
NC RR MG: MOC ANE: Seman 45 39-4 
CO Ae Cap PAA GBR Aig) Caipn r/R di 41 35-9 
Ce LLANE ee PU ROU ME aS Pee oe 37 32-4 
STMT acai tists ord sina cy aehoneesens 35 30-6 
POM) Gs Re aR SR fh LE 33 28-9 
“2H NC, BA Oe ON GY RS Sal 27-1 
SOMA MR OLR). Ri ibe Stas ayaa POR ale a 28-5 24-9 


* Counties of Ontario, York, Peel, Halton and Wentworth 
+ Rates 124 per cent below those for Toronto district. 


Employees of manufacturers of odd pants: 
class A, cutter or marker; class B, trimmer or 
lining marker on odd pants; class C, pocket 
maker, leg presser, lining or top stitcher and 
top presser; class D, inside and crotch seamer, 
outside seamer and lining sewer; class HE, 
pocket maker on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers, lining sewer and stitcher on boys’ 
longs, shorts and bloomers, finish presser on 
boys’ longs, shorts and bloomers; class F, 
chopper; class .G, layer-up and fly sewer; class 
H, assistant trimmer, fitter, seam presser, cuff 
presser, facing operator, curtain maker, button- 
hole maker, seamer on boys’ longs, shorts and 
bloomers and waist-band operator; class I, 
pocket serger, bar tacker, pant-crease felling 
machine operator, fly maker, button sewer, 
loop maker, examiner, cleaner, button-hole 
tacker, ticket sewer, and cuff machine oper- 
ator. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES FOR EMPLOY- 
EES OF ‘ODD PANTS MANUFACTURERS” 








Toronto 
and 
Class neigh- Rest of 
bouring | Provincet 
counties* 
cents cents 
ecg UAE dy geal d eet tp eee er be ae 
Ch A GNU SRR I PRN aie air SABER 50 43-75 
CSS TT) NORE AC SS |, ih Gu Pas 43 37-6 
CONG A er Ne Ret Ty AM RETR 2 Cr 41 85-9 
SOUT ES oe ie wh tate ns Ma anerete's aretet ela overs 40 35-0 
CONC RANE te Rae Uae y NS Ace 38 33-3 
COP GS aren ra St PSE en Oe eter as ici 33 28-9 
COMETS. SAN eS aM ECM, «| ah IRAE ot otene aN 28-5 24-9 


errata 
* Counties of Ontario, York, Peel, Halton and Wentworth. 


+ Rates 124 per cent below those for Toronto district. 
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WomMEN’s CLOAK AND Suit Inpustry, Prov- 
INCE OF OntTARIO—The schedule made bind- 
ing by Order in Council under the Act for 
the women’s cloak and suit industry, that is 
the manufacture, for females, of cloaks, coats 
or suits and of woollen skirts of specified 
weight, was summarized in the lLasour 
Gazette, March, 1939, February, 1938, and 
February, 1937. 


Regular hours are limited to 40 per week, 
but the Advisory Committee may issue over- 
time permits between January 1 and Good 
Friday, not exceeding 8 hours a week, and 
between July 1 and Thanksgiving Day not 
exceeding 4 hours a week; such overtime may 
be worked at regular rates of pay. No other 
overtime permitted. The minimum wage rates 
are the same as in the agreement which is in 
effect in the Province of Quebec and is sum- 
marized above under the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, except that the minimum rate for 
all skilled operators is 80 cents and for all 
semi-skilled operators is 55 cents, no distinc- 
tion being made of male and female operators; 
and except that provisions relating to appren- 
tices are not in the Ontario schedule. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Wood 
Products 


FURNITURE (Woop) Inpustry, Province or 
Ontario—Under the schedule made binding 
for this industry for the whole province 
(Lasour Gazette, March and December, 1940), 
the manufacture of furniture for houses, 
offices, schools, churches, theatres, institutions 
and public buildings, radio cabinets and wood 
frames for upholstered goods, is included. 
However, all those producing church, theatre 
and other products not commonly recognized 
as case goods are exempt. The province is 
divided into two zones: zone B comprises the 
city of Toronto, ten counties and parts of five 
other counties, in which are situated the cities 
of London, Woodstock, Kitchener, Guelph, 
Hamilton, St. Thomas and Stratford; zone A 
is the rest of the province. Regular hours are 
limited to 47 per week, with overtime at time 
and one quarter, including any work on eight 
specified holidays. 


Sort Furniture Inpusrry—The schedule 
for this industry (Lasour Gazerrs, April and 
December, 1939) is effective in the Toronto 
district and establishes a 44 hour week, with 
overtime at time and one-quarter. Minimum 
hourly wage rates are: upholsterers 70 cents; 
cutters, springers, operators, cushion fillers, 
finishers and trimmers 60 cents; labourers 45 
cents. 


MINIMUM HOURLY WAGE RATES IN FURNITURE 
(WOOD) INDUSTRY 


——— Zone A Zone B 
cents cents 
Skuillediworkers). sense cee. ae 51t 53t 
Semi-skilled workers.............. 4it 43t 
Unskilled: workers’... 00... .2..-.. 364 3885 
Average for above three classes. . 41f 43t 
Beginners commencing under 21 
years of age*— 
Burstiyeart. t. yvoeenqeenebueee: 19 19 
DeCONd VEAL: 2 ..se Meien inn. eae are 23 23 
MWabiReUnier heuer eee arta wom a nerciaetc 26 26 
Mourtiyeartiveresaee fas occa 29 29 


* The total of these employees may not exceed 20 per cent 
of the total number of employees in the plant except in plants 
in which more than half of the production consists of wooden 
chairs, in which the number of such employees may not 
exceed 25 per cent. 

+ After four years’ experience such employees must be 
classed as skilled, semi-skilled or unskilled workers as shown 
above. 

i The schedule provides for an increase of 2 cents per 
hour from April 1, 1941. 


Construction 


Buitpine Trapes.—Schedules governing wage 
rates and hours in the building trades in 
various localities, which are in force under 
the Act have been summarized in the LaBour 
GazerrTe during 1935, 1936, 1937, 1938, 1939 and 
1940. The schedules apply to the immediately 
surrounding district as well as to the city 
named. The wage rates and hours for Journey- 
men stated in these Orders are given in the 
accompanying table. Overtime is usually pay- 
able at time and one-half, with double time 
for work on Sundays and holidays. (Appren- 
tices are to be employed according to the 
conditions of the Ontario Apprenticeship Act.) 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER- 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN ONTARIO 











Minimum Hours 
—— wages per 
per hour week 
$ 
Cornwall— 
CarperitershGstateenececccase 65 44 
Ottawa— 
Bricklayers and stonemasons.... .90 44 
Carpenters aioe. anetan epi tete .85 44 
Electrical workers.............-: .80 40 
Labourers (common)............ AOE a. See 
Labourers mixing mortar or 
CULEV ING NOUS Aten eter ie enter AO | eotacern crn eee 
Plasterers os ee acnes coon corte 85 44 
Bainters)) 2224p wh do ceeerae eee .70 44 
Painters (Spray os eee ne coe cee 85 44 
Plumbers # a. cach eee «eee 95 40 
Kingston— 
Hlectrical workers:......csccene+e 70 44 
Painters cos hint ooPice osteaebte .70 44 
Painters (spray /ovee ee ees sees 85 44 
Belleville— 
Carpenters Wan. eee eee .70 48 
Peterborough— 
Carpenters.) 2a eee .60 50 
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HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER! 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN ONTARIO—Con. 





Minimum Hours 
puede wages per 
per hour week 
$ 

Toronto— 

Plasterorsy. ds ses Va ewe aides .90 40 

Plasterers’ labourers............. 60 45 
Hamilton— 

LOTUS oad A St UR Ae eae 65 44 

Painters (spray 2) ak 85 44 

vel kiiiaallofsy a2\ co, ae ees Gees eee ta 85 40 
St. Catharines— 

WATDENLGTSiy.c. See ees ase este ee 80 44 
Brantford— 

Warpenversigs see aot « sleet cee .70 44 
Galt— 

Bricklayers and stonemasons..... .90 44 

Caen LeTS yt ode eek seh cio .60 50 

1S ISS) ge) hs lee et 5 SES eee 8 80 50 
Kitchener— 

Bricklayers and stonemasons. ... .80 44 

CaEDENtErS2e. aati ato oo bck eee 60 50 

RAAT GOL S Se hes Teen etre sies3- sob. ble OM .50 44 

PIAS Ererss 2s oe Wee ees s cues wee .80 44 

Helpers and labourers............ 40 50 
St. Thomas— 

@arpentersess hoe ek fesse on ek .60 44 

BM DORS - oe Seles < ues. «ee 80 44 
Kirkland Lake (Teck Township)— 

@aTpenters oh. ded ie vss oe Oe 75 50 

Electrical workers............... 1.00 50 

ener. bc a ess webct yas one 1.00 44 
Timmins— 

CjaTRenters. soc cies sMeiaieicic« oeanne 718 *50 
Windsor— 

FUISCURICIANS Ss on net ikea esses aes tes: 40 

NEMOOUTETO oa «fis Wet ec ciss oo sis Be CDOMD [bs eh dcenane 

PPR AISCTS wes acted tetas. css toe co ee 1.00 40 
Sault Ste. Marie— 

(CaRpenters. *.. cmeitar = ssacemasaee 05 48 





* 48 hours from November to February inclusive 


Transportation and Publie Utilities: Water 
Transportation 


Coat Hoistina Inpustry, Toronto.—This 
schedule covers the work in Toronto usually 
performed by operating engineers, firemen and 
oilers in connection with the unloading of 
coal from boats and the handling of coal in 
or about dock warehouses or dock yards 
(Lasour GazeTtE, September, 1938). It pro- 
vides for a 54-hour week for engineers and a 
60-hour week for firemen and oilers. Over- 
time in connection with the unloading of coal 
from boats or railway cars is to be paid at 
regular rate; other overtime at time and one- 
half. Minimum hourly wage rates are: 
engineers operating locomotive and crawler 
cranes with any kind of motive power 85 


cents, engineers operating truck cranes with 
any kind of motive power 75 cents, firemen 
and oilers 55 cents. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxi Drivers, Toronto—These are covered 
by a schedule which provides for an 11 hour 
day and a 66 hour week, with overtime at 35 
cents per hour (Lasour Gazerrs, August, 1939). 
The minimum wage rate for all drivers is 25 
per cent of the fares earned by the driver, 
with a minimum of $14 per week; the mini- 
mum rate for despatchers $15 per week; for 
part time drivers 80 cents per hour with at 
least 5 hours’ pay each day they are called 
to work. 


Trade 


Coau Drivers AND HANDLERS, ToRONTO.— 
The storage, warehousing, transfer and deliy- 
ery of all kinds of coal and coke in the 
Toronto district is covered by this schedule 
(Lazour Gazette, November, 1939, and Febru- 
ary, 1941). Minimum hourly wage rates for 
boat trimmers, stackers on conveyors, truck 
drivers and teamsters are 55 cents, yardmen 
50 cents, truck drivers’ helpers 45 cents. For 
those working on plece rates, tonnage rates 
are set for delivery of coal or coke from the 
docks and from retail yards. 


GASOLINE Service Srations, Toronto.—See 
below under “Service: Custom and Repair”. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GASOLINE SERvVIcE STATIONS, Toronto.—This 
schedule (Lasour Gazettn, August, 1940) pro- 
vides for a minimum wage rate of 25 cents 
per hour for all employees of gasoline service 
stations or pumps and the services incidental 
thereto, such as washing, oiling or lubricating 
automotive vehicles, repairing or changing 
tires and making minor running repairs. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BARBERING TRADE—The accompanying table 
shows minimum wage rates for barbers estab- 
lished by schedules under this Act. The rates 
there shown are for those employed full time, 
and in all cases minimum prices which must 
be charged for each operation are included 
in the schedule. Special provision for higher 
proportionate rates are stipulated for barbers 
working part time. 
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MINIMUM WEEKLY WAGE RATES FOR BARBERS IN ONTARIO 








Locality 





CECA WAL rer Ree ens ed ke ee ae Ne mm MOS ee eee 


Prescott, Cardinal, Iroquois and Morrisburg................0sec00s00- 
JAD TLO Tia NER eTET Oy. lait lp ae a apse ea ie ON Re Fac 8) LR 
PBTOCK VIE Sa et a, oc eR ORME eS OB Al a 
Gananoque 
Fangs Romar. on UN Ls il ga Rha I cur ki aN 
Campbellfora yy se aay Oty sie eae Re COMPS MAN CS CL ha eae 
Pembroke veo) ui AMO AUNT) San a MeO EPDM TO: 90 oc ade 
Belleville ney pcre Ng oe oe aOR amg EE RRR LIRA (0. 89.0 
AP PENCOUAIW ees MeN ie Ser eA ee oN MRM aTotal Ah 00. aR 
CODOURE EE Aes Oi AL A a SRR Rs so lee ee 
PONG EL ODO ie hoe oi das ashe eg STC RTC eee ese isla le will ce Soe 
POCELDOLOUP Ne Lae alan loaclate ee cane ere enn eee ea Otani od S20 GAMA 
TING SAY eit Ming Sarl le via tical ait a MOLE SRNL, UCC cca ae 
Oshawa WH ee ate ttelak Site UU RMR RE SSE Uh oc Vig tt guMeMe 
TOrOn GOW yi Ah AL ner Oe eet de NS Ce 
Bracebridge, Gravenhurst and Huntsville..............-ceecceseecees 
Newmarketiand| Aurora: sn 0) Sen eerie nie me | CST aie 
Bae TT Cas Omen iting 2 y STIE SN a Sa ee Gt 


¥ 
St. Catharines, Port Dalhousie, Merritton and Thorold,.............. 
Wieland care ines Ni taamais (MANDIR AME UMBRO E IL i ce 6 le I 
Ningara Palle, ee ree Cees Sk Oe 
Rort'Colborneandid umberstoneny eee ee ec eR is eae 
PAU AGOU clos NN RRR CC is 5,4 0/6 doe SERN G 
PLAT GON ead) On ee ate hae Cecio CL Sha aaa 
Midland, Penetanguishene, Port McNicoll and Victoria Harbour...... 
Collinawood ea as Veh acre NOD GC 1 VS a a 
Lorkland Takei. eon easier nmnCN NRE n as) aaa 
Guelptey, Vue sioek miei Es ee Nd). Ss scien hie Seater 





Galt; Hespeler and Preston... pr ce rece en Giclees Sue's slap oan 
PECOGR Fi! ISI HS os LE Se eNOS. a 5 ool Regie 


1 egeh PRA UL ea Aa SUNS a Uo a ea SR a 


ud bury andiCopper CliG... ccemigc eae INU s 5 asin so cctv scoee an 
EPA UOT Sarg i a ee el. nie c femte saan ee MRNA Tere lols ss. ¢ » s.eccleeleeentenme 


VW AMET UER EE 1059-0 chat gtsal a RNa aie ole a aA RRR cs 26 u0"s asa oc 
Timmins, Schumacher and South Porcupine...............cecceeeeees 
Goderich; Clinton arid Seaforga tiie en ae. attire. bocce ee ee ween 
Petrolia and MOreshi. awit eter aimiae cL eters ie cE stoic vis lsse cis a eieldletennnas 


Essex County except Windsor ein 
Sault StemMarioa: Mew) ak we ee eRe M ES bk, obama taim 








(a) Plus an additional 10 per cent of proceeds in excess of $30. 
(b) Plus an additional 5 per cent of proceeds in excess of $30. 
(c) Plus an additional 5 per cent of proceeds in excess of $40. 
(d) Or 65 per cent of week’s receipts. 


Barbers on 
straight 
weekly 
wages 


Barbers on Commission 


Minimum 
weekly 
wage 


(e) Those employed full time on commission to be paid 65 per cent of week’s receipts. 


Weekly 
receipts 
in excess of 
which 


commission 
is payable 


$ 
19.002 





Percentage 
of such 
excess 
receipts 
payable 
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MANITOBA 
Faw Wage Act (Part II) 


Legislation similar to the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act of Ontario (which is summarized 
above) is in effect in Manitoba through Part 
II of the Fair Wage Act (Lasour GazErrs, 
May, 1938, page 499, June, 1939, page 570, and 
February, 1941, page 137). It applies, however, 
only to certain industries, although any other 
industries may be added. At the end of 1940, 
only one schedule had been made binding. 


Service: Busimess and Personal 


BarBers.—This schedule (Lasour GAZETTE, 
May, 1940) originally applied to barbers in 
the cities of Winnipeg and St. Boniface and 


the municipalities of St. Vital, Fort Garry, 
St. James, East and West Kildonan, Tuxedo, 
Brooklands and Transcona. By an amend- 
ment (Lasour Gazertr, January, 1941) it is 
extended to include the cities of Brandon and 
Portage la Prairie and the town of Dauphin. 
Barber shops may not be open for more than 
10 hours in any day except Saturday or the 
day before a holiday, when they may be open 
114 hours. Minimum wages for full time 
work: $13.50 per week; for those on com- 
missions, $13.50 per week or 60 per cent of 
gross earnings, whichever is the greater. 


SASKATCHEWAN 
Industrial Standards Act 


This Act is similar to the Industrial Stand- 
ards Act of Ontario which is noted above. 
The Saskatchewan Act was summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1937, page 635, May, 
1938, page 507, June, 1939, page 581, and 
February, 1941. 

The following schedules have been made 
binding under this Act:— 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baxers.—The schedule for Regina (Lasour 
GazettE, July and December, 1940) provides 
for a 54-hour week and time and one-quarter 
for overtime. Minimum weekly wage rates 
are: foreman $27.50, doughman or ovenman 
$25.50, bench hand $23.50, shipper $18.50, sales- 
men $20. For Moose Jaw, the schedule 
(Lasour GazeTTe, December, 1988) provides 
for a 54-hour week with time and one-quarter 
for overtime, and the following minimum 
weekly wage rates: foreman $30, doughman 
$25, ovenman and bench hand $238, shippers 
$18, bakery salesmen $18 or a specified com- 
mission on sales, whichever is greater. 


Manufacturing: Miscellaneous Products 


Sicn Parntinc—At Regina, a schedule for 
sign painters (Lanour GazettTr, May, 1939) 
provides for a 54hour week except for 
apprentices for whom hours are 48 per week. 
Minimum wage rate for first class journeymen 
is 65 cents per hour, for second class journey- 
men 45 cents, helper 30 cents. Overtime pay 
is 80 cents per hour for first class journeymen, 
50 cents for second class journeymen, helpers 
35 cents. 


Another schedule for sign painters at 
Moose Jaw (Lasour Gazette, March, 1939), 
provides for a minimum wage for experienced 
sign painters of 65 cents per hour or 42 per 
cent of the amount taken in at the job prices 
specified in the schedule, whichever is greater; 
sign shop helpers to be paid a minimum wage 
of 35 cents per hour. 


Construction 


The following hours and wage rates were in 
effect under schedules for the following trades 
at the end of the year 1940; overtime to be 
paid at time and one-half, with work on 
Sundays and holidays in most cases at double 
time. 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER- 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Minimum Hours 
— wages per 
per hour week 
$ 
Regina— 
Carpenters: rose. Suen rele eres oe 75 44 
Electrical workers............... .90 44 
Plumaberseee rss See oe a, 1.00 44 
Sheet metal workers............. a3) 44 
Moose Jaw— 
@Marnentorss Saati cewsiaeeiosisens os .70 44 
Saskatoon and Sutherland— 
IBLiiin Dera Re sy, ceveta hearers sek Rete Sore 1.00 40 
Swift Current— 
Carpenters—First class.......... .70 50 
Second class........ 65 50 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Leeal Transportation 


Taxi Drivers—A schedule for Regina 
(Lapour Gazerre, April, 1940) provides for a 
12-hour day, 6-day week of 72 hours, with 
overtime payable at 80 cents. The minimum 
wage rate is $15 per week and part time 
workers to be paid 30 cents per hour. For 
North Battleford (Lasour. Gazerre, August 
and September, 1940) there is an 11-hour day, 
a 6-day week of 66 hours; overtime is payable 
at 25 cents per hour. The minimum wage rate 
is $12 per week and part time workers to be 
paid 25 cents per hour. 


DrayInc, TRANSFERRING AND Storace INpus- 
try, Recina—This industry includes public 
warehousing and the hauling or transferring of 
merchandise or household goods except if 
done by the regular employees of a manu- 
facturer or merchant. It is covered by a 
schedule which provides for a 48-hour week 
and a minimum wage rate of $18 per week, 
and, for part time and overtime work, 40 
cents per hour; work on Sundays and holidays 
80 cents per hour (Lasour Gazette, July, 1939, 
and May, 1938.) 


GraveEL Haviine Inpustry, Recina—This 
industry is governed by a schedule (Lasour 
Gazette, May and July, 1940) which provides 
for a 48-hour week and a minimum wage rate 
of 45 cents per hour, with overtime payable at 
55 cents per hour. 


Trade 


GARAGES AND SERVICE StTaTIoNs.—See below 
under “Service: Custom and Repair”. 


CoaL AND Woop Inpustry, Recina—This 
schedule (Lasour Gazette, November, 1940) 
covers the handling and transporting of coal 
and wood. Hours are 9 per day, a 54-hour 
week from October to February, and 9 per 
jay, 4 on Saturdays, a 49-hour week from 
March to September inclusive; overtime is 
payable at 50 cents per hour. Minimum wage 
rate for truck drivers and teamsters, 50 cents 
per hour, $20 per.week or $80 per month; for 
those truck drivers or teamsters who supply, 
maintain and operate at their own expense, 
$1.50 per hour; common labourers 40 cents 
per hour, $17 per week or $65 per month. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGES AND Service Startons.—A schedule 
for Moose Jaw (Lasour Gazerte, October, 
1940) provides for a 48-hour week and over- 
time payable at 40 cents per hour. Minimum 
weekly wage rates: for full time experienced 
employees $15, inexperienced from $8.50 dur- 
ing first six months to $12.50 during third six 
months; part time employees, 40 cents per 
hour. 


Service: Business and Personal 


SHOEMAKING AND Reparrinc, Recrna.—For 
the city of Regina a schedule in effect 
(Lasour Gazertm, December, 1938), provides 
for a 52-hour week with a minimum wage of 
$18 per week or payment according to a 
specified minimum scale of piece work, which- 
ever is greater; inexperienced employees from 
$7.50 during first six months to $13.50 during 
second year. Overtime to be paid at time 
and one-half. 


WarcH ReEpAirRING, SASKATOON.—A schedule 
for the jewellery industry at Saskatoon covers 
the alteration and repair of watches (LaBour 
Gazette, January, 1940), providing for a 47- 
hour week from January to September in- 
elusive and 51 hours during October, Novem- 
ber and December. The minimum wage rate 
for employees with at least five years’ bench 
experience is $18 per week, plus 50 cents per 
hour for all overtime and all work on Sundays 
and holidays; for employees with less than 
five years’ bench experience who are not 
apprentices, the minimum rate is $15 per week. 
A scale of minimum prices to be charged 
customers is also included. 


BaRBERS AND HAIRDRESSERS.—The minimum 
wage rates and hours shown in the accom- 
panying table were binding by Orders in 
Council for these trades at the end of 1940. 
In all cases the minimum weekly wage is 
either the stated minimum rate or a per- 
centage of the proceeds taken in by the barber 
or beauty parlour employee whichever is 
greater. The hours are those for which the 
minimum wage rate is payable. In most cases 
overtime is payable at 30 or 35 cents per hour. 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR BAR- 
BERS AND HAIRDRESSERS IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Minimum Hours 
—- wages per 

per week week 

$ 
Barbers— 

YOR Kt.) mrates woretettos ore te re ote 15.00 54 
Mol ville 2a cai tnmp ee ays cen eae 15.00 60 
PISte Valine. don cciee eo sa cleceabs cis sine 12.00 57 
Wes burn aah. aeicc cao cere ee 16.00 52 

RSP ING) Sinead ciseskeewen viene 16.00 567 
Moose daw i teen cesses eee 13 .60 48 
PrincewAlbertjancaseeee eee. 14.50 52 
Paskatoonecacnsews cee ete cemeene 13 .00 48 
Switt-Curment. fein cca eee 15.00 52 
Rosetowir wera Es osteo e ert o eeten 15.00 49-57 
Bivvariwe. Ve. 5s werden ea. oes 14.00 9 
North Battletordccneece nie tects 13 .00 48 

Hairdressers, ete.— 

PISCE VAM tae. ce situate odes o ores 13 .00 51 
Wey burnttint,. Seitics tates ehkton 13.00 48 
Regina pees cto ates aarreioe 13 .00* 45 
IMOOSeU Wet eteneneecei icc 15.00 45 
Swilt' Current....aebin te Aeeee ee 13 .00* 45-48 
North Battlctordass.-baeek canes 13 .00* 48 


* Plus percent age on charges exceeding certain amount. 
ft Reduced to &1 hours from Fe ruary 2, 1941. 
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ALBERTA | 
Industrial Standards Act 


This Act is similar to the Industrial 
Standards Act of Ontario which is noted above. 
The text of the Act was published in the 
Lasour GAZETTE, June, 19385, page 534, with 
amendments noted in the issues of June, 1936, 
page 501, June, 1987, page 640, June, 19388, 
page 633 and June, 1939, page 567. The fol- 
lowing notes give information as to schedules 
of wages and hours in effect at the end of 
1940. 


Agriculture 


Honey Propuctna Inpustry—In the Coal- 
dale, Taber, Vauxhall and the Lethbridge 
Zones hours for the honey producing industry 
(including the extraction, packing and shipping 
of honey) are limited to 9 per day for male 
employees; and 8 per day, 48 per week, for 
female employees; overtime is payable at 
regular rates (Lasourn Gazzrrs, April, 1939, 
and June and September, 1938). Minimum 
wages per day are: for field work—$2.50 and 
$2.70 for men; for extraction work (including 
packing and shipping)—$2.25 and $2.70 for 
men, $2 and $2.25 for women, and $1.80 for 
boys and girls over 16 and under 21 years. 
For monthly employees, the minimum wage 
in addition to board and room is $30 for men 
with less than one year’s experience and $50 
for those with more experience. In addition, 
bonuses are provided for if the average pro- 
duction exceeds a certain amount and the 
price of honey is not less than a certain 
amount. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


Baxina Inpustry—Schedules were in effect 
for bakers in the Edmonton and Calgary dis- 
tricts at the end of the year. For Edmonton 
(Lasour GazeTre, January, 1940, June, 1937, 
June, September and December, 1938), hours 
are 52 per week for inside male employees and 
48 per week for inside female employees, with 
overtime and work on weekly rest day and 
holidays at time and one-half, and minimum 
wages $26 per week for doughmen, ovenmen 
and bench hands, $19 for helpers and truckers, 
$20 for shippers, $13.50 for cake wrappers and 
$16 for bread wrappers. For Calgary (Lasour 
GAZETTE, January, 1940), hours are 50 per 
week, with overtime at time and one-half; and 
minimum wages $27 per week for doughmen 
and ovenmen, $25 for bench hands. $19 for 
helpers. 


Manufacturing: Metal Products 


Founpry Inpustry, Epmonton.—A schedule 
governing the foundry industry (foundry of 
iron, steel, aluminum, brass and bronze) at 


Hdmonton is summarized in the Lasour 
Gazerte, December, 1940. Hours are 8 per 
day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour week. Over- 
time not exceeding one hour in a day or 3 
hours in a week may be paid at regular rates, 
but all other overtime is payable at time and 
one-half; work on Sundays and _ holidays, 
double time. Minimum hourly wage rates: 
journeymen 65 cents, improvers 55 cents, 
cupola men 40 cents for three months and 
50 cents thereafter, casting grinders 50 cents. 


Construction 


The following hours and wage rates were 
in effect under schedules for the following 
trades at the end of the year 1940. The usual 
provision is time and. one-half for overtime 
and double time for Sundays and. holidays. 


HOURS AND MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR CER- 
TAIN BUILDING TRADES IN ALBERTA 


Minimum Hours 
— wages per 
per hour week 
oa at | $ 
Edmonton— 
GATCMUCT SS ss Sadzyels hcg eee eee .90 44 
MEAP TS rita te Nite so alter atlas 65-.90* 44 
IMEI TIS 2d cn ANRC ortys) cloud dese os 1.05 44 
Structural steel workers.......... 95 44 
Sheet metal workers............. 90 44 
Yalgary— 
Pa rersaqmetal.): cs. \sosjacseeh free .90 40 
EAMETS WOO)! sec ai'sie aie «ois erciere 19 40 
Red Deer and Sylvan Lake— 
Warmenvers sews oe ete chienee eee 75 49 


* Piece work’and special rates for certain classes of work 
are also provided for. 


Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Local Transportation 


Taxi Drivers—At Edmonton, a schedule 
(Lapour GazetTtTz, September, 1939) provides 
for an li-hour day, a 6-day week and a 66- 
hour week. Minimum wage rates during 
winter months are $15 per week plus 25 per 
cent commission on all receipts in excess of 
$60; for summer months, $12.50 per week 
plus 25 per cent commission on all receipts in 
excess of $50 per week. At Calgary (Lasour 
Gazette, February, 1939, May and July, 1940) 
hours are also 66 per week. The minimum 
wages are $15.00 per week of 66 hours plus 25 
per cent commission on all receipts in excess 
of $60 per week. At Banff National Park 
(Lasour Gazerre, July, 1939) hours for taxi 
and bus drivers are 11 per day. Days of rest 
to be provided on the basis of one day in 
seven. Minimum wages are $2.35 per day 
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plus a bonus of 4 cents per mile to drivers of 
touring cars and of 5 cents per mile for bus 
drivers for all mileage in excess of 60 miles 
per day. 


Service: Custom and Repair 


GARAGE AND Service Station EMPLOYEES, 
Cauaary.—These workers are governed by a 
schedule (Lasour Gazetts, April, 1939) which 
provides for a 9-hour day, with a half day off 
every second week, making the weekly hours 
54 and 49 on alternate weeks; overtime at 
time and one-half. Minimum wage rates 
are: 70 cents per hour for first class mechanics, 
60 cents for second class mechanics, $13.50 
per week for non-mechanical service station 
employees, 50 cents per hour for washmen and 
greasemen, 334 cents for night watchman. 
Mechanics always engaged in the repairing or 
reconditioning of used cars may be paid 74% 
cents per hour less than the above rates. 


' Service: Recreational 


Bowitina ALLEY -EmpLovees—At both 
Edmonton (Lasour Gazette, October, 1939, 
April and September, 1938) and Calgary 


(Lasour GaAzeTTE, December, 1940), hours for 
pinsetters are restricted to 54 per week. At 
Edmonton wages are based on 24 cents per 
line for five pins or duck pins and 34 cents per 
line for ten pins. At Calgary, wages are 2# 
cents per line for five pins, 34 cents per line for 
ten pins, with a guarantee of $10 per week 
during the months of September to April 
inclusive. 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBers, EpmMonton.—A schedule (LABOUR 
GazettE, May, 1940) provides for a 54 hour 
week for male employees and 48 hours for 
female employees. Wages: for male em- 
ployees, 60 per cent of total proceeds over $23, 
with a minimum of $15 per week; for female 
employees, 60 per cent of total proceeds over 
$22, with a minimum of $14 per week. 


Department of Trade and Industry Act 


Under this Act and its amendments (Lasour 
Gazette, April, 19384, page 305, May, page 
442 and November, page 986; June, 1936, 
page 502, November, page 997; June, 1938, 
page 634), this department may call a con- 
ference of any trade to draw up certain trade 
standards including minimum wages and’ hours. 
If such code is approved by a majority of 
persons in the trade or by persons owning over 
50 per cent of the aggregate capital invested, 
they may be made binding by Order in Coun- 
cil on everyone carrying on the trade. Al- 
though a number of such codes were made 
binding only one includes provisions as to 
wages: 


Service: Business and Personal 


BarBERS, PRovINCE oF ALBERTA—This code 
which came into effect February 15, 1937, and 
was amended from February 27, 1937, August 
15, 1988 and August 21, 1989 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
October, 1938, page 1093, October, 1939, 
page 999 and May, 1940, page 503) applies to 
barbers throughout the province except those 
under an Industrial Standards Act schedule. 
It is provided that a journeyman barber em- 
ployee receive “60 per cent of his gross weekly 
receipts for services rendered,” but in no case 
less than $15 per week or $3.50 for Saturday 
or $3 for any other week day; part time work 
must be paid at 40 cents per hour. 
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Maximum Hours of Work as fixed by Legislation and 
Administrative Action 


DOMINION LEGISLATION 


For the most part hours of work in Canada 
are regulated by provincial legislation. Limita- 
tions imposed by the Dominion affect only 
Dominion Government employees, persons 
employed on Dominion public works or in the 
execution of contracts for Government works 
or supplies. 

An order in council of 1930, provided that 
unless it was against the public interest the 
hours of work of any person employed by the 
Dominion Government who was at that time 
required to work more than eight hours a day 
should be reduced to eight with a half holiday 
on Saturday. 

On construction work undertaken by the 
Government of Canada, either directly or by 
contract, the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, 1935, restricts working hours to eight a 
day and 44 a week provided such works are 
not declared exempt from the operation of 
the Act by the Governor in Council. Unless 
excepted by statutory authority or by agree- 
ment with the Dominion works towards the 
cost of which a grant is made by the Dominion 
are governed by similar conditions laid down 
in an agreement between the Dominion and 
the provincial or municipal authority or 
private corporation to which financial assist- 
ance is given. 


An Order in Council of August 15, 1940, 
exempted from the statutory limits, as to 
hours, work on buildings needed for training 
centres for the armed forces and for troop 
concentrations. Wherever such work was 
governed by provincial regulations on hours 
exemption from them was granted by pro- 
vincial authorities. 

In contracts for equipment and supplies for 
the Dominion Government an order in council 
requires it to be stipulated that the working 
hours of persons employed in the manufacture 
of such goods are to conform to the “custom 
of the trade” in the district, that is, to the 
hours either recognized by signed agreements 
in the district from which the labour is 
necessarily drawn or the hours actually pre- 
vailing in the trade, or where there is no 
custom as to hours, the Minister of Labour 
may determine fair and reasonable hours. This 
provision may be varied where necessary for 
the protection of life or property or on due 
cause shown to the satisfaction of the Min- 
ister of Labour. 

No action has been taken under the section 
of the Railway Act which allows the Board 
of Transport Commissioners to limit the 
hours on duty of railway employees within 
the legislative jurisdiction of the Dominion. 


PROVINCIAL LEGISLATION 


Provincial legislation includes laws con- 
cerning working conditions among which are 
hours of labour in certain classes of under- 
takings such as mines, factories and shops and 
for certain occupations such as drivers of 
motor vehicles and elevator operators, statutes 
in Alberta, British Columbia, Nova Scotia 
and Quebec, dealing only with hours of work 
and laws in Alberta, Manitoba, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan, under which orders in council 
may regulate hours as well as wages under 
certain conditions. 

The British Columbia Female Minimum 
Wage Act, the Minimum Wage Acts of Mani- 
toba, Quebec and Saskatchewan and the 
New Brunswick Labour and Industrial Rela- 
tions Act give the administrative authorities 
power to limit working hours, in some cases 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council. 

Where, under the authority of minimum 
wage laws, hours in excess of the ordinary 
maximum are permitted to be worked or 
where minimum rates of wages are declared 


to apply to a. specified number of hours and 
longer hours are worked, it is usually stipu- 
lated that higher rates must be paid for the 
additional hours. Such punitive overtime 
rates tend to restrict working hours. The 
regulations for the payment of overtime are 
indicated above in the sections dealing with 
minimum wage legislation in each province. 

Maximum hours of labour fixed by order in 
council under the Quebec Collective Agree- 
ment Act and the Industrial Standards Acts 
of Alberta, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan are shown earlier 
in this section beginning on p. 183. Restric- 
tions placed on hours under the Manitoba 
Fair Wage Act are indicated on p. 203. 

The table below shows the maximum hours 
of work fixed by statute or under statutory 
authority for employment in mines, factories 
and shops but it does not cover the 
legal restrictions imposed on working hours 
in some classes of manufacturing establish- 
ments and shops by orders in council under 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act or the 
Industrial Standards Acts. 
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STATUTORY MAXIMUM HOURS OF WORK PER DAY OR PER WEEK IN MINES, 
FACTORIES AND SHOPS IN CANADA 


— N.S N.B Quebec Ontario 
Minges— 
Coal: 
BOOVONIA Sas eee A ae ee oa Ce eee Moeea ee rae oe foc eroee ees 
GLOW: Sai areas 8 oi ei oc Sho Sania RO OC 
Metal: 
BDOVO eaters HA oH cielo ere tall Sa Me ofan arene SRT HIS. eos eve oes 
below Rib Seer the, .:| tiers amas 8 1({8 for boys |{8 in 
under 18 Northern 
Ontario 
HAG TOR INS Hots tn see. 4 moat 10, 60*| 10, 5df 10, 60f 
SHOPS 2.21: cihcfeusters Sealersicvell he cuaisucte ell eke eae 60 10, 60T 


* Females only. 
t Females and boys. 


Manitoba Sask. Alberta BiG. Yukon 
A Nan APS ata ee 8 unless 9, 54 8 
Fa oe; ty Sees oS agreed 8, — 8 
otherwise 
Pee EP Ae ORR ety IRs ob SI. 9, 54 8 |(8 unless 
paid at 
overtime 
rate 
WTS We Se Ree EE Ee, 8, — 8 
8, 48** 487 19,54 males} 8, 48.]........0.0. 
8, 48 females 
be pa AC haan 8 A se Wve Ade As for bSjpoy Sov le ean pee a 5.3 
factories 


Applies to boys under 18 in Quebec and under 16 in Ontario and Saskatchewan. 


t Females and boys in towns of 10,000 or more. An order under the former Fair Wage Act fixes a maximum of 72 hours for 
males over 18, and 55 hours for females and for boys under 18, in industrial and commercial establishments. 

**Wemales, and boys under 18, in factories, 17 inshops. Adult males in factories in Greater Winnipeg may not work more 
than 48 hours in a week unless paid a minimum of 80 cents an hour for extra hours. 

ttIn Vancouver, Victoria and their environs, but 3 extra hours may be worked on Saturdays in other parts of the province 


provided that 48 is maximum for week. 


Hours of Work Acts 


The British Columbia Hours of Work Act 
of 1923, as revised in 1934, sets a maximum 
limit of eight hours in a day and 48 in a week 
for persons employed in mining, manufac- 
turing and construction and in such other 
industries or occupations as may be added 
by regulation. Up to the present, the following 
have been brought within the Act: barbering, 
baking, catering, drug stores, road transport 
and the taxicab industry, hotel clerks and 
elevator operators and the mercantile and soft 
drinks industries. The Board of Industrial 
Relations may make exemptions and add 
other industries. 


The Alberta Hours of Work Act, 1936, fixes 
an eight-hour day and 48-hour week for female 
employees and a nine-hour day and a 54-hour 
week for male workers. It applies to any 
industry, trade or occupation except farming 
and domestic service, unless exempted by 
regulation. It does not affect the Mines Act 
which fixes an eight-hqur day for underground 
workers. 

In both Alberta and British Columbia, 
persons holding confidential, supervisory or 
managerial positions are exempt from the hours 
limitation and by regulation longer hours are 
permitted for some classes of workers in the 
lumbering industry. In the latter province, 
the fruit and vegetable industry, the seasonal 
manufacture of boxes and shooks, lithograph- 
ing during the summer months if competent 
help is not available, and fish canneries are 


declared exempt from the restriction on hours 
of work. Regulations in British Columbia 
permit a fixed number of hours in excess of 
the maximum established by the Act for shops 
during the Christmas season and in smaller 
towns and villages as well as for taxicab 
drivers in the Victoria district, retail florists, 
men delivering bread and milk, employees in 
drug stores and for certain classes of workers 
in industrial undertakings such as men engaged 
in emergency repairs or in shipping goods 
under unusual conditions. 

In Alberta orders under the section of the 
Act providing for special regulations for con- 
tinuous industries limit to eight a day and 
48 a week the hours for men engaged in drilling 
oil wells in the Turner Valley but where 
drilling operations are at a critical point the 
Board has permitted workers on a shift to 
continue work for three consecutive weeks 
provided they are given three days off at the 
end of that time. 

In Quebec and Nova Scotia there are 
statutes enabling the administrative authorities 
to limit hours of work. The Quebec Act, 
enacted in 1933 with a view to making possible 
the employment of more workers, gives the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council power to limit 
the number of hours per day or per week 
during which a workman may be employed at 
manual labour. It applies meither to agricul- 
ture nor to industries or undertakings subject 
to competition from other countries or prov- 
inces. Orders in council under this statute 
limit working hours in the building trades 
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throughout the province, one order applying 
to each of the three divisions into which the 
province is divided for purposes of factory 
inspection. Hours were limited at first to 40 
a week or 36 where a two-shift system was in 
effect but at the present time, except on 
federal defence contracts which were exempted 
from Aug. 31, 1940, maximum hours are 
eight a day and 48 a week in the Quebec 
and Eastern Townships Division, except on 
small jobs, and, in the Montreal Division, 
eight a day for skilled workers and nine for 
unskilled. Two shifts, or in the Eastern Town- 
ships Division three shifts, of eight hours 
each may be worked or of six hours each in 
the Montreal Division. The shift system is 
compulsory from May 1 to October 1 on works 
costing more than $20,000 which are under- 
taken for a municipal or school corporation 
or for parish authorities or the provincial 
Government or on works, half the cost of 
which is borne or guaranteed by the provincial 
Government or a municipal corporation or 
by both. 


Hours of persons working in beauty parlours 
and shoe repair shops on the Island of Mont- 
real are also limited under this statute. 
Maximum hours in shoe repairing are fixed at 
64 and in beauty parlours at 55 a week. For 
urgent work in shoe repairing the inspector 
may allow overtime up to two hours a day and 
six a week but no overtime may be permitted 
on Saturday. The hours of work are to fall 
on the first four days of the week between 
8 a.m. and 7 pm., on Friday between 8 a.m. 
and 9 p.m, and on Saturday between 8 a.m. 
and 11 p.m. 


The Nova Scotia Limitation of Hours of 
Work Act of 1937 provides for a board of 
adjustment with power to determine the 
maximum working hours in industrial under- 
takings, including mines and quarries, manu- 
facturing and construction and stipulates that 
a weekly rest-day must be given all workmen 
employed in industrial undertakings. No 
administrative board has been appointed. 


Maximum Hours under Minimum 
Wage Laws 


The firs; Minimum Wage Acts in Alberta, 
British Columbia, Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
gave the Board power to limit hours of labour 
notwithstanding the provisions of any existing 
statute. In other provinces the Board could 
only specify the number of hours to which the 
minimum rates applied but in both cases over- 
time rates could be established. In Ontario 
the present Minimum Wage Act specifies the 
hours to which the rates apply and in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia the Board may 
declare the minimum rates to apply to a 
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certain work period and, as in Ontario, fix a 
rate for overtime. The Fair Wage Board of 
New Brunswick has made orders applying only 
to particular establishments or to several plants 
in a district. 

In Alberta, since the enactment of the 
Hours of Work Act, 1936, applying to all 
employment except farm work and domestic 
service, there has been no authority under the 
Minimum Wage Acts to limit hours. In British 
Columbia where the Hours of Work Act, 1934, 
applies only to industrial undertakings, whole- 
sale and retail stores, hotels and restaurants 
and other designated workplaces or occupa- 
tions, the Female Minimum Wage Act gives 
power to the Board of Industrial Relations 
to limit hours but no such authority is granted 
by the Male Minimum Wage Act. In Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Quebec, maximum 
hours of work may be fixed under the mini- 
mum wage law. Since the Saskatchewan Act 
was made applicable to men in 1936, the orders 
under it have been revised and maximum hours 
are no longer fixed but there are punitive rates 
of wages for hours in excess of the number to 
which the minimum rates apply. In Quebec 
Order 4 limits to 72 a week the hours of male 
workers over 18 and to 55 a week the hours 
of women and boys under 18 in all the 
industrial and commercial establishments to 
which it applies throughout the province. 
Maximum working hours of women and boys 
under 18 are fixed by the Quebec Industrial 


_and Commercial Establishments Act as stated 


below. The restrictions imposed under the 
minimum wage laws of British Columbia and 
Manitoba are noted under the class of work- 
place to which they apply. 

The regulations as to payment for overtime 
beyond the number of hours to which the 
minimum wage is declared to apply or for 
hours in excess of the ordinary legal maximum 
are summarized in the earlier part of this 
Appendix, 


Public Works 


In Alberta and British Columbia, hours of 
labour on public works are limited by the 
Hours of Work Acts. In Manitoba and 
Ontario special statutes govern labour condi- 
tions on public works. 

Under the Manitoba Fair Wage Act of 1916, 
the Minister of Public Works and Labour is 
authorized to establish maximum hours for 
persons employed on all works of construction 
contracted for by the provincial Government. 
The maximum hours fixed by the regulations 
vary with the occupation from 44 to 48 per 
week, except for teamsters who have a maxi- 
mum working week of 54 hours. The Ontario 
Government Contracts Hours and Wages Act, 
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1936, limits hours on public works and works 
subsidized by the provincial Government to 
eight a day and 44 a week. Exceptions may 
be made by the Government. 

In Quebec, by an order in council of April 
24, 1929, as amended on October 6, 1982, 
the Minister of Public Works and Labour 
may determine “fair and reasonable” hours of 
labour on construction works for the Quebec 
Government. Under the Collective Agreement 
Act, 1940, maximum hours established by a 
collective agreement which is made legally 
binding under that Act, apply to any Govern- 
ment work of the same kind as that covered 
by the agreement. In other provinces, by order 
in council or by resolution of the Legislature 
“a, fair wages” policy is applied to public 
works and wages and hours are usually deter- 
mined according to the custom of the trade 
in the locality. 

An Ordinance of 1917 establishes an eight- 
hour day except in emergency for persons 
employed on public works in the Yukon 
Territory. 


Mines 

Mining for metals or non-metallic minerals 
is carried on in all the provinces but Prince 
Edward Island as well as in the Yukon Terri- 
tory and there is coal mining in Alberta, British 
Columbia, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and 
Saskatchewan with a very small production in 
Manitoba and the Yukon. Wherever coal is 
mined the working day underground is limited 
by law to eight hours but under all the laws 
longer hours may be worked in emergencies 
or for repair work or at a change of shifts. 
In Alberta and British Columbia the eight- 
hour period includes time spent going to and 
from the working face. In Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Saskatchewan the limits apply 
only to time spent at the place of work. 
Workers above ground about coal mines have 
a statutory eight-hour day in British Columbia 
and Saskatchewan and a nine-hour day and 
54-hour week in Alberta. In Saskatchewan 
longer hours either above or below ground may 
be worked by agreement between the workman 
and employer. 

In metal mining in Northern Ontario, except 
where the number employed in a shift is six 
or less, and in New Brunswick, the law pro- 
vides for an eight-hour day for underground 
workers, the tame to be reckoned in each case 
from the time the man reaches his place of 
work until he leaves it. In Ontario, a Saturday 
shift may work longer hours for the purpose of 
avoiding work on Sunday, of changing shifts 
or of giving any of the men a part holiday. 
In New Brunswick any one required to work 
longer hours in an emergency must be paid for 
the extra time at the regular rate. In British 
Columbia the working hours of those employed 


above ground as well as those below ground are 
limited to eight a day as are also the hours of 
men employed in or about a smelter or 
mineral-separation plant except when shifts 
change. In Alberta, the eight-hour limit 
applies to underground workers in any mines 
and for those above ground the statutory 
maximum is nine hours a day and 54 a week 
as about coal mines. In Quebec, there is no 
restriction on the hours of adult males in 
mines except in iron oxide mining where, under 
the Collective Agreement Act, the workmen 
have a 48-hour week. Boys under 17 may 
not be employed below ground in any 
mine in Quebec for more than 48 hours in 
six days. In the Yukon miners may not be 
employed more than eight hours in a day and 
56 in a week unless payment is made at the 
overtime rate. In Nova Scotia, there is no 
statutory regulation of hours of work in 
mines other than coal mines. Except in 
Alberta, British Columbia, Saskatchewan and 
the Yukon, there is no legal restriction on 
hours above ground. 


Factories 


Early factory legislation in all provinces 
except Prince Edward Island limited hours of 
women and young persons, and in Alberta 
the Factories Act of 1926 provided for a 
nine-hour day and 54-hour week for both 
sexes. In Nova Scotia the clause fixing 
maximum hours was later dropped while in 
Alberta and Manitoba the power to limit hours 
given by the Minimum Wage Acts was 
exercised to reduce the maximum fixed by the 
factory law in so far as women were concerned. 
When the Alberta Hours of Work Act was 
passed in 1936 it maintained the existing condi- 
tions of a maximum of nine hours a day and 
54 a week for male workers and eight hours a 
day and 48 a week for women and girls. In 
British Columbia the Hours of Work Act of 
1923 extended to men and boys the eight-hour 
day and 48-hour week provided for women and 
girls by the Factories Act of 1908. In New 
Brunswick and Ontario the 10-hour day and 
60-hour week fixed in the first factory laws 
for women and girls, and in Ontario also 
for boys under 16, have not been changed but 
in Quebec the weekly limits for women and 
boys under 18 were reduced in 19380 to 565. 
In these three provinces the daily limit may 
be exceeded for the purpose of arranging 
for a shorter work day on one day of the week. 
Order 4 under the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Act fixes a maximum of 72 hours a week for 
male workers over 18 in industrial and 
commercial establishments throughout. the 
province. In Saskatchewan there is a 48-hour 
week for women and boys under 16 in 
factories. 
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In New Brunswick, Ontario, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan, longer hours may be worked by 
special permission of the factory inspector 
in case of any accident preventing the working 
of the factory, or of any other occurrence 
beyond the control of the employer which 
prevents the machinery being regularly worked 
or where the custom or exigencies of the trade 
require longer hours, but the Acts stipulate 
that in such cases the hours of work of the 
classes of workers to which the limits apply 
shall not exceed a fixed number: in New 
Brunswick, 134 hours a day and 81 a week; in 
Quebec, 12 a day and 65 a week; and in 
Ontario and Saskatchewan, 124 a day and 723 
a week. Only in Quebec may permits for 
hours in excess of the ordinary maximum be 
given for more than 36 days in a year. In 
Quebec, the inspector may allow longer hours 
for six weeks at a time. Under these statutes, 
night work is prohibited for the same classes 
of workers by fixing the period in which the 
hours of work must fall: in New Brunswick 
between 6 a.m. and 10.30 p.m.; in Quebec and 
Ontario between 6 am. and 9 p.m. and in 
Saskatchewan between 7 a.m. and 10 p.m. 
Normal working hours may not be later 
than 6 p.m. in Quebec or 6.30 p.m. in Ontario 
or earlier in Ontario than 7 a.m. 

Under all the factory laws except those of 
Alberta and Quebec, an hour must be allowed 
for a noon meal and if work is prolonged 
by special permission of the inspector after 
7 p.m., at least 45 minutes, or in New Bruns- 
wick one hour, must be given for an evening 
meal. In Quebec the inspector may direct 
that an hour be given for the noon meal and, 
by regulation, half an hour must be allowed 
for an evening meal if work goes on after 
6 p.m. | 

In Ontario since 1932 and Quebec since 
1935, with permission from the chief inspector, 
women and young persons may be employed 
in two shifts of not more than eight hours 
each, both shifts to fall between 6 a.m. and 
11 p.m. and each shift to have one hour for 
a meal. 

In Manitoba under the Minimum Wage 
Act, the maximum hours that may be worked 
by women and boys under 18 in factories are 
8 in a day and 48 in a week except with a 
permit from the provincial Bureau of Labour. 

Orders in council in Quebec under the 
Collective Agreement Act and in Alberta 
and Ontario under the Industrial Standards 
Acts fix maximum hours for workers in 
certain classes of factories. These are indicated 
in the section of this appendix devoted to 
these statutes. . 


Shops 


As regards shops, hours of work are limited 
by statute for all classes of workers only in 
Alberta and British Columbia. In both these 
provinces, shops are within the scope of the 
Hours of Work Acts. 


In Ontario there is a maximum 10-hour day 
and 60-hour week for women and boys under 
16. In Quebec the Industrial and Commercial 
Establishments Act fixes a 60-hour week for 
women and boys under 18 in cities and towns 
of 10,000 or more but this restriction appears 
to be superseded by Order 4 under the Mini- 
mum Wage Act limiting hours for these 
classes to 55 a week in all parts of the prov- 
ince. Under the same order, the maximum 
work-week for men in retail and wholesale 
stores in Quebec is 72 hours. In Manitoba a 
minimum wage order limits hours of work of 
women and boys under 17 in shops to 9 a day, 
except on Saturdays, and to 48 a week. In 
dress-making, tailoring and millinery, there 
is a maximum 84-hour day and 50-hour week 
for females and boys under 18. 


Except in Alberta and Ontario, provision 
is made for a limited amount of overtime, 
particularly during the Christmas season but 
in Manitoba no person under 17 may work 
overtime. In Quebec, when the inspector 
permits, women and boys under 18 may work 
up to 65 hours in a week. In British Columbia 
regulations permit employees in shops outside 
of Victoria, Vancouver, Burnaby, Esquimalt, 
Oak Bay and Saanich to work three additional 
hours on Saturday and on the day before a 
holiday occurring on Saturday but the weekly 
hours may not exceed 48. Exemptions from 
the maximum hours are permitted for certain 
occupations such as druggists and florists. 


The Ontario Act prohibits women and boys 
under 16 being employed in shops before 
7 am. or after 11 pm. With respect to boys, 
this provision is modified by the Adolescent 
School Attendance Act which forbids any 
employment, except with a permit, of children 
from 14 to 16 years of age between the hours 
of 8 am. and 5 p.m. In Nova Scotia, the 
Children’s Protection Act prohibits the em- 
ployment in shops of girls under 16 and 
boys under 14 for more than eight hours or 
more than four hours on Saturday. 


All the provinces except Prince Edward 
Island have statutes which may indirectly 
affect hours of work in shops by permitting 
certain municipal councils to make by-laws 
requiring the closing of shops at a certain 
hour. In Quebec the Early Closing Act applies 
only to cities and towns while in other 
provinces the councils of cities, towns and 
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villages or, in some cases, of counties or 
townships have power to make such a by-law. 
In Quebec, also, the Act stipulates that the 
hour fixed for closing shall not be earlier 
than 6 p.m., but in the other provinces the 
by-law may provide for a half-holiday on one 
day of the week as well as for a fixed closing 
hour on other days. 

In British Columbia and Saskatchewan 
there is special provision for a weekly half- 
holiday for shops. The Saskatchewan Weekly 
Half-Holiday Act applies only to shops in 
cities and requires them to be closed on 
Wednesday afternoons from April 1 to August 
31 unless the city council has passed a by-law 
for a half holiday on another day or for a 
longer period. In British Columbia the Act, 
which permits municipal councils to fix the 
day of the week on which the half-holiday 
is to be observed, does not apply to unorgan- 
ized territory but by order in council a weekly 
half-holiday may be provided for any shops 
in such territory. In all cases, provision is 
made for exempting drug stores, news agents’ 
and tobacconists’ shops, those where fruits 
and perishable foods are sold and some others. 


Bakeshops 


Large bakeries not selling at retail on the 
premises are probably everywhere within the 
scope of the Factories Acts. They are under 
the Hours of Work Act in Alberta, also in 
British Columbia where an exception is made 
for delivery-men who may work 54 hours a 
week. In Manitoba the minimum wage order 
governing factories apparently covers bake- 
shops, women and boys under 18 having an 
eight-hour day and a 48-hour week being fixed 
for all. In 1940 baking was added to the 
list of industries for which hours may be 
fixed under the Fair Wage Act. The Ontario 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act fixes 
a maximum of 56 hours for adult male 
employees in bakeshops allowing overtime in 
certain cases. Orders in Council under the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act and the 
Industrial Standards Acts of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan govern hours of labour for 
bakers in some cities. 


Barber Shops and Beauty Parlours 


There is no general legal limitation of 
hours of labour in barber shops and beauty 
parlours in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick or 
Prince Edward Island but early closing by- 
laws in the first two provinces may restrict 
working hours in some places. 

In Alberta the Hours of Work Act applies 
to both. Barber shops in British Columbia 
are within the Hours of Work Act and an 
order under the Female Minimum Wage Act 


fixes maximum working hours in beauty par- 
lours at nine a day and 44 a week. A Manitoba 
Minimum Wage Order provides that no female 
or boy under 18 may be employed in a beauty 
parlour for more than 10 hours in a day or 
48 in a week except with a permit from the 
Bureau of Labour. Hours in barber and 
beauty shops in Manitoba may be fixed under 
the Fair Wage Act. From May 1, 1940, regula- 
tions provide that in Winnipeg, St. Boniface 
and their environs no barber shop may remain 
open for more than ten hours in a day except 
on Saturdays and days preceding statutory 
holidays when the period is extended to 114 
hours. 

In Ontario, working hours in beauty shops 
may, since 19389, be regulated to some extent 
by municipal early closing by-laws as they 
have been in barber shops in Ontario and some 
other provinces. In many Ontario cities and 
towns schedules of wages and hours under 
the Industrial Standards Act apply to barber 
shops but in most cases the only regulation of 
hours is in accordance with local by-law. In 
Quebec, under the Limitation of Hours Act, 
employment in beauty parlours on the Island 
of Montreal is restricted to 55 hours in a 
week between 9 a.m. and 7 p.m. except on 
Saturdays when the time may be extended to 
9 pm. In other cities and towns agree- 
ments under the Collective Agreement Act fix 
hours varying from 55 to 59 a week. In 
Saskatchewan barbers and _ hairdressers in 
several towns have their hours of work limited 
under the Industrial Standards Act. 


Hotels and Restaurants 


In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan, hours of 
labour in hotels and restaurants are not 
restricted by statute or regulation but in the 
last named province punitive overtime rates 
are payable after 48 hours in a week under 
a Minimum Wage Order. 

In Alberta and British Columbia, the Hours 
of Work Acts apply to these places, In 
British Columbia hotel clerks, elevator oper- 
ators and persons employed in public dining 
rooms of any kind and the service connected 
therewith have an eight-hour day and 48-hour 
week but an order under the Female Mini- 
mum Wage Act allows women in hotels and 
restaurants to work in emergencies up to 10 
a day and 52 a week. In resort hotels the 
maximum work-week for women and girls 
is 54 hours. An order under the Manitoba 
Minimum Wage Act limits the hours of all 
workers in restaurants and of girls, women and 
boys under 18 in hotels to 10 a day and 48 
a week with specified rest periods but cooks 
may be required to work up to 54 hours a 
week, 
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Working hours in hotels in Ontario are not 
regulated but restaurants are under the Fac- 
tory, Shop and Office Building Act and 
females and boys under 16 have a maximum 
of 10 hours in a day between 7 am. and 11 
p.m. and a 60-hour week unless a special per- 
mit is obtained from the inspector. By 
Order 4 of the Quebec Fair Wage Board in 
hotels and restaurants hours are limited to 55 
a week for women and boys under 18 and to 
72 a week for men. 

In Alberta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Ontario, Quebec and Saskatchewan, there is 
provision for a weekly rest-day for most 
classes of workers in hotels and restaurants 
but in all except Alberta and British Columbia 
it applies only to cities or in Quebec to cities 
and towns. In British Columbia, the regula- 
tion relates only to female workers. 


Offices 


In Alberta, the hours of office workers are 
governed by the Hours of Work Act. A regu- 
lation under the British Columbia Female 
Minimum Wage Act limits hours of women 
in offices to eight a day and 48 a week unless 
a permit for longer hours is given by the 
Board of Industrial Relations. 

The Manitoba Minimum Wage Board has 
fixed maximum hours for female office workers 
in Winnipeg, St. Boniface, St. James and 
Brandon at eight a day and 44 a week except 
in shops where hours are the same as for the 
selling force. The Shops Regulation Act, 
which applies to offices in connection with 
shops, limits hours of young persons and 
women to 48 a week and eight a day. 

The maximum 55-hour week for women and 
boys under 18 and 72-hour week for men 
provided by Order 4 of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Commission appears to apply to office 
workers. 

In other provinces persons employed in 
clerical work in such establishments as factories 
and shops, would seem to come within the 
scope of the laws limiting hours in these 
work-places but there is no limitation on the 
hours of workers in offices of financial institu- 
tions or in professional offices. As in other 
work-places wherever overtime rates are fixed 
under minimum wage laws they tend to 
restrict the hours of office employees. 


Transport 
Road Transport 


Road transport of goods for remuneration 
is within the scope of the Hours of Work 
Act in British Columbia and persons employed 
in transporting goods, which are not the 
property of the employer, by any means other 
than by rail, water or air are permitted to 


work up to 10 hours a day and 54 a week. 
Operators of motor-cycles and boys on delivery 
or messenger work on foot or bicycle have 
an eight-hour day and 48-hour week while 
drivers delivering milk may be employed 10 
hours in a day and 63 in a week but not more 
than 3878 hours in seven weeks. Taxicab 
drivers have a maximum of 54 hours in a 
week and, except in Victoria and suburbs, a 
maximum of nine hours in a day. In Victoria 
they may be employed for 10 hours within 
the 11 hours immediately following reporting 
for work, 

In Alberta, no regulations under the Hours 
of Work Act have been made for road trans- 
port except for passenger vehicles in Edmon- 
ton where maximum hours for drivers are ‘12 
from the time of starting work on six days a 
week with a rest period of one hour each day. 
Similar regulations apply to taxi-drivers in 
Calgary under the Industrial Standards Act, 
but in Banff during the summer season there 
may be a 12-hour day and seven-day week 
for taxi and bus drivers. Throughout the 
province a regulation of the Highway Traffic 
Board limits hours spent in driving a goods or 
passenger vehicle to nine in 24 except in an 
emergency, but under special circumstances a 
maximum of 10 hours in two periods of five 
hours each separated by a 45-minute rest 
period may be permitted. 

In Manitoba, no person may be employed 
in driving a goods or passenger vehicle for 
more than nine hours or employed in any 
capacity for more than 12 hours in any 24 
or on duty more than six days a week except 
in case of a breakdown of the vehicle. Taxi- 
cab drivers in Winnipeg, however, may be 
on duty as drivers or in another capacity for 
a maximum of 12 hours a day on six days a 
week. The Saskatchewan Vehicles Act, 1939, 
allows the Highway Traffic Board to regulate 
hours of drivers of public service and com- 
mercial vehicles but no orders have been 
issued. 


In New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario 
and Prince Edward Island, drivers of trans- 
port vehicles may not be employed more than 
10 hours, out of 16 consecutive hours in New 
Brunswick, and out of 24 in Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and Prince Edward Island. In New 
Brunswick, the 10 hours cover only work 
as a driver but in Nova Scotia work in 
any capacity in connection with a vehicle 
transporting passengers or passengers and 
freight. In both provinces some vehicles 
are exempt. In Ontario, the 10-hour limit 
applies to both passenger and goods transport 
but the stipulation for passenger transport is 
limited by the Public Vehicle Act to the 
hours spent in driving or operating the vehicle. 
For truck drivers work in any capacity is 
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prohibited by regulations under the Commer- 
cial Vehicle Act for more than 10 hours in 24. 
Taxicab drivers in Toronto have a maximum 
11-hour day and 66-hour week under the 
Industrial Standards Act. 


In Quebec, except in an emergency when an 
overtime rate of $2 an hour must be paid, 
no employed person may be permitted to 
drive a motor vehicle transporting passengers 
or goods for more than 12 consecutive hours 
without taking a rest period in addition to the 
time for meals, and no bus driver may drive 
more than 250 miles in 24 hours. 


Steam Railways 


Only in Ontario is there any statutory 
regulation of the hours of work of steam rail- 
way employees. The Ontario Railway Act 
forbids a company which operates a line of 
railway of 20 miles in length or over to per- 
mit a conductor, engineer, fireman, train- 
man, dispatcher or signal man who has worked 
in any capacity for 16 consecutive hours to 
go on duty again until he has had at least 
six hours’ rest. 


Electric and Street Railways 


In British Columbia, the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in Council may, under the Railway Act, 
limit the number of days in a week on which 
street railway employees may be allowed to 
work but no regulations have been made. 

The Ontario Municipal Board has power to 
regulate the working hours of conductors and 
motormen employed by a street or electric 
railway company but the Railway Act stipu- 
lates that no person may be employed more 
than six 10-hour days a week and whenever 
practicable or reasonable the ten hours must 
be within 12 consecutive hours. 

In Nova Scotia, the Halifax Street Railway 
Companies Act contains provisions to limit 
the hours of conductors and motormen to six 
on Sunday and 10 on weekdays but they are 
dependent on an order of the Board of Com- 
missioners of Public Utilities which has not 
been issued. 


Municipal Fire Departments 


The legislatures of Alberta, British Colum- 
bia, Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan, 
have enacted measures for regulating the 
working hours of persons employed by munici- 
pal fire departments. A two-platoon system 
is provided for in all these provinces. 

In Alberta, in every place having a paid 
fire department, all employees may have one 
full day off duty in every week. In cities or 
towns having a population of 10,000 or more, 
the two-platoon system is compulsory. The 


Act provides alternative systems: either em- 
ployees have 24 hours on duty followed by 24 
hours’ rest or there are day and night shifts, 
the shifts alternating every seven days, and 
covering 10 hours during the day or 14 hours 
at night. The one full day off duty does not 
include periods of release at the changing of 
platoons. A 1939 amendment provides that 
cities and towns with a population of 8,000 
or more and a permanent fire department may, 
by by-law, adopt the three-platoon system, 
each platoon working for eight consecutive 
hours in a day. Such by-law may be passed 
and submitted to the electors by the council 
of its own motion and must be passed and 
submitted to them on receipt of a petition 
signed by at least 10 per cent of the electors. 

In British Columbia, the Fire Departments 
Hours of Labour Act and the Fire Depart- 
ments Two-Platoon Act both apply to any 
place where there is a paid fire department. 
Employees must have two full days off duty 
in addition to time off duty at the change 
of platoons. 

In Ontario, the Fire Departments Act applies 
to places having a population of not less than 
10,000 and a permanent fire department paid 
by the municipal corporation. The two-platoon 
system is compulsory, every employee having 
24 consecutive hours off duty, not including 
periods of release at the change of platoons. 

In Nova Scotia in cities with a population 
of 30,000 or more, where there is a permanent 
fire department paid by the city, the two- 
platoon system comes into force when it is 
approved by a majority of the City Council. 

The Saskatchewan Act applies to all cities 
with a population of 10,000 or more but a 
1939 amendment allowed cities of under 15,000 
to contract out before January -1, 1940. The 
two alternative systems are as in Alberta and 
employees have 24 consecutive hours off duty, 
not including periods of release at the chang- 
ing of platoons. 


Miscellaneous 


In certain other occupations, hours of work 
are limited by regulation in some provinces. 
In British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec, the 
maximum working time for workers in com- 
pressed air varies from one and one-half hours 
in 24 when pressure is 45 to 50 pounds per 
square inch to seven hours in British Colum- 
bia and eight in Ontario and Quebec when 
pressure is 22 pounds or less. In the three 
provinces, work is to be divided into two 
shifts with a rest period ranging from five 
hours to half an hour according to the pressure. 

Moving-picture machine operators in Mani- 
toba may not be permitted to be on duty for 
more than five hours without a rest period 
of at least two hours. 
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CANADA’S WARTIME WAGES POLICY 


Clarification of Objectives and Principles Embodied in P.C. 7440 


ANADA’S wartime wages policy as an 

integral part of the economic control in 
the national war effort has been clarified and 
strengthened. The Department has prepared 
therefore a more detailed explanation of the 
reasons underlying the policy and its appli- 
cation. 

The Order in Council (P.C. 7440), as amended 
prescribes for industries covered by the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act and recom- 
mends for all other industries a wartime wages 
policy. It contains two main provisions—(a) 


Except in certain special circumstances, the 
highest wage rates established between 1926 and 
December 16, 1940, are to be regarded as fair 
and reasonable; they may be restored, if 
necessary, and maintained but not increased. 
(6b) Such wage rates may be supplemented by 
a separate cost of living bonus usually of 
$1.25 per week for each rise of 5 per cent in 
the cost of living in order to safeguard the 
workers against increases in the cost of basic 
necessities of life. 


Purpose and Meaning of P.C. 7440 


The following is a detailed statement of 
the facts behind and the reasons underlying 
P.C. 7440. 


1. Average money wage rates are higher 
to-day than they have ever been in Canadian 
history with the single exception of the year 
1920. In that year wages were about 2 per 
cent higher and the cost of living was 50 per 
cent higher than to-day. 


2. Wage rates are about 4 per cent higher 
to-day than in 1929, although the cost of 
living is 10 per cent lower. 


3. Employment is also at its all-time peak, 
23 per cent above 1929. 


4. Higher wage rates and more employment 
with substantial overtime pay mean that the 
money earnings of wage earners are also at 
the highest level ever reached. Pay-rolls in 
March of this year were about 54 per cent 
above those of 1939. 


5. The cost of living, still much below the 
level of 1929, very much below the level of 
1920, has increased less than 10 per cent since 
the beginning of the war. 


6. Real wages and real earnings—the things 
you can buy with the money in the pay 
envelope—are therefore even more noticeably 
at an all-time high. 

There are individual exceptions, of course, 
but on the average the wage earners of 
Canada, despite the heavy burden of taxation 
and of savings, are better off than they have 
ever been before. While the common people 
of Britain tighten their belts on slimmer and 
slimmer rations, retail sales in Canada in 
April, 1941, were about 23 per cent higher 
than during the first months of the war. 

Although the Government is controlling 
and taxing profits, many protests against 
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P.C. 7440 mention alleged profiteering. Taxes 
on corporation profits range from a minimum of 
40 per cent on total profits to a maximum of 
between 80 per cent and 89 per cent of excess 
profits. In 1939 such taxes amounted to 
about $78,000,000. This year they are expected 
to yield $385,000,000, considerably more than 
total dividends paid in any recent year. Then 
when these profits are paid out as dividends 
they are subject to further heavy taxation 
under the personal income tax. Security 
prices are supposed to reflect present and 
prospective profits. Toward the end of June, 
1941, common stock prices were nearly 33 
per cent lower than during the first month of 
the war. 


P.C. 7440 was drafted in the light of these 
facts. It follows the pattern set by the 
United Mine Workers of District 18 in their 
agreement last year. 


P.C. 7440 does three things. It sets a ceiling 
on wage rates, but at the highest level ever 
reached in this country. It also sets a floor 
below which wages may not fall. It provides 
for cost of living bonuses to protect the 
workers’ basic standard of living from being 
undermined by increases in the cost of living. 


P.C, 7440 states a twofold policy and is 
being criticized from both angles. Some 
financial papers find fault with its bonus 
provisions on the grounds that farmers, 
investors and others living on fixed incomes 
are not being guaranteed their 1926-29 
incomes with a bonus in addition while, they 
assert, the government is encouraging labour 
to demand’ bonuses on top of the highest 
wage rates ever received. Some _ unions 
denounce the ceiling on wages. Both critics 
cannot be right. 





If the policy of P.C. 7440 is generally 
accepted it will help to stop or limit inflation. 
This is its main purpose. Workers whose 
memories go back to 1914-1920 do not need 
to be reminded that, once inflation starts, 
wages never catch up with the cost of living. 
On the other hand, if inflation cannot be 
prevented, P.C. 7440 gives labour a shield 
against the worst consequences of rising 
prices. 

During the last war wages and the cost of 
living increased, as compared with 1913, as 
follows:— 


1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 
Wages, uy 1% 2% 10% 26% 47% 
Cost of living.... 2% 5% 17% 39% 59% 


If there is no ceiling on wages, inflation is 
almost inevitable and the wage-earner will 
be the first and the most serious sufferer. 
Inflation is inevitable if wages continue to 
rise, because it is not physically possible to 
devote nearly half of our national income to 
war purposes and at the same time to have a 
general increase in real wages. ‘There need 
be no limit, it is true, to increases in money 
wages, but there are or will soon be almost 
fixed limits to the things money will buy. 
It is not believed that the workers of Canada 
want to be “kidded” by more and more 
dollars in their pay envelopes if those dollars 
will buy less and less. 

All are agreed that none shall profit from 
the war. This policy is expressed in the 
government’s efforts to control and tax profits, 
to control prices and rents. It must be 
rounded out by control of wages, for they 
constitute two-thirds of the national income. 
If dollar wages continue to increase faster 
than the flow of civilian goods and services 
can be increased, prices must rise, the cost of 
living must increase, and real wages, the 
purchasing power of money wages, must fall. 
It is this that P.C. 7440 is designed to avoid, 
or at least to restrain. 


It is obvious that no class in Canada should 
be given preferred treatment in sharing the 
war burden, and labour would be the last 
class to shirk its responsibility and its share 
of sacrifice. Yet the government does realize 
that labour must be protected to the extent 
that its health, its high morale and its produc- 
tive capacity must not be impaired. These 
intangible factors are weapons necessary to 
win this war. Hence PC. 7440 has been 
enacted to insure that excessive inroads on 
the cost of basic necessities only should not 
adversely affect the productive -capacity of 
Canadian labour. Beyond that—and in addi- 
tion to protection from any non-complying 


employers—labour should not ask for any 
favours or seek to take advantage of a life 
and death struggle. 

Those who criticize P.C. 7440 because it 
sets a ceiling on wages do not realize the 
implications of such criticism. It cannot be 
possible that they do not take the war seriously 
and deceive themselves into a hope that life 
can continue as usual, or that they intend to 
exploit for themselves the opportunity the war 
presents. Do they believe that we can with- 
draw men from production for the armed 
forces, can produce hitherto inconceivable 
quantities of munitions and war supplies, and 
at the same time produce more civilian goods 
and services than ever before? Or do they 
mean that they intend to force for themselves, 
at the cost of the great majority of the 
population, a larger share of the inevitably 
decreasing, or at least not increasing, supply 
of civilian goods? 

Canada has not yet felt the full impact of 
war. No bombs have fallen on our homes. 
Few casualty lists have come from the front. 
We have not been rationed. We have not been 
conscripted. The slack in our economy, our 
unused capacity of men and machines, has 
enabled us to absorb the war effort at home 
with little or no sacrifice. But we live in a 
fool’s paradise if we think we can win the 
war at a profit, with higher real wages and a 
higher standard of living all round. 

P.C. 7440 itself calls for no sacrifice, except 
perhaps a sacrifice of the temporary gains of 
which inflation would more than rob the 
worker and others. It attempts to stabilize 
the industrial situation for the duration. It 
attempts to prevent the very great inequality 
of sacrifice that inflation will exact. 

Every citizen should think this problem 
through and, if he is not convinced he should 
ask himself three questions:— 

Am I resolved to be better off at the end of 

the war than I am now? 

Do I really believe that it is possible for all 
wage-earners to be better off at the end of 
the war than they are now? 

Does my objection to P.C. 7440 mean that 
I recommend that the government should 
abandon all efforts to control inflation, 
and that I want wages and prices and 
profits to find their own wartime levels? 


Many persons who have given much thought 
to the policy of P.C. 7440 are convinced that 
it is right, and it is hoped that if those who 
criticize it will analyse it further they will 
agree that it is right. They should either 
support the principles of P.C. 7440, with or 
without amendment, or suggest an alternative 
policy. 


TEXT OF ORDER IN COUNCIL, P.C. 7440 


The following is the text of Order in Council 
(P.C. 7440) of December 16, 1940, as amended 
by Order in Council of June 27, 1941: 

Whereas by Order in Council (P.C. 3495) 
dated November 7, 1939, the operation of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act was ex- 
tended to all disputes between employers and 
employees engaged in war work; 

And whereas the Minister of Labour re- 
ports,— 

(a) That experience has shown the said Act 
has not operated satisfactorily in all 
such disputes; 

(b) That, if the Government through an 
extension of the principles of the Fair 
Wages Act were to attempt to deter- 
mine wage rates and other working con- 
ditions in all those industries engaged 
on war work, innumerable arbitrary 
decisions would be involved and the 
institutions and practices of collective 
bargaining to which it is the declared 
policy of the Government to assure 
freedom (P.C. 2685, June 19, 1940) 
would be rendered superfluous and 
labour organizations deprived of their 
legitimate functions; 

That the Wartime Prices and Trade 

Board was established at the outbreak 

of war and has so operated that despite 

inescapable increase in the cost of some 
products, the increase in the cost of 
living since August, 1939, as measured 
by the new index of the Dominion 

Bureau of Statistics, has been 6-2 per 

cent; im some places more, in some 

places less; 

(d) That the Government, in awarding war 
contracts, has exercised care that profits 
be restricted and, further in addition to 
provincial taxation and the corporate 
income tax of 18 per cent, there has 
been imposed, under the Excess Profits 
Tax Act, a further tax of 75 per cent 
on the excess of current profits over pre- 
war profits; 

(e) That, in many trades and employments 
in this country, reasonable wage levels 
were established during the _ period 
1926-29, and that the cost of living as 
reported in the Lasour Gazerte for 
September, 1940, was 12:6 per cent 
below the average level of 1929; ... 


Therefore His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council, on the recommendation 
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of the Minister of Labour... is hereby 
pleased, for the guidance of Boards of Con- 
ciliation set up under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act in carrying out their duties, 
to direct attention to the principles enunciated 
in Order in Council P.C, 2685, June 19, 1940, 
which are hereby reaffirmed, and to approve 
the following principles of wartime wage policy 
applicable to conditions in industries coming 
within the purview of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, as extended by P.C. 3495, 
November 7, 1939, viz:— 

(1) Minimum wage standards established by 
provincial law or regulation shall be regarded 
as Minimum standards only. 


(2) Wage rates established and in effect at 
the date hereof ought not to be reduced by 
reason of any principle herein set out. 


(3) The wage rate level paid by the 
employer during the period 1926-29, or higher 
levels established thereafter but prior to 
December 16, 1940, shall be considered gener- 
ally fair and reasonable, except when it is 
clearly shown that such wage rate level was 
or is unduly low or subnormal, in which event 
a Board may recommend such rates as it 
considers fair and reasonable. 


(4) If the present wage rate level established 
by the employer is lower than the wage rate 
level established during the period 1926-29 or 
higher level established thereafter but prior 
to December 16, 1940, and it is clearly shown 
that such previous wage rate levels, if restored, 
would be unduly enhanced or abnormal, any 
increase in present wage rates in any calendar 
year shall be limited to 5 per cent thereof. 


(5) A wartime cost of living bonus separate 
from and in addition to basic wage rates shall 
be paid except for good cause shown to the 
contrary to all employees as follows:— 

(i) Such bonus shall be based on the 
increase in the cost of living as measured 
by the Cost of Living Index prepared 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
for the Dominion as a whole. 

(11) The increase shall be measured from 
August, 1939, or from the effective date 
(subsequent to August, 1939) of the 
granting of the last previous increase 
in wage rates or bonus, which brought 
the wage rate level (including any bonus 
other than a cost of living bonus 
pursuant to the provisions of this 
section) of the employer up to a fair 
and reasonable level. 


(iii) The bonus shall be paid in the first 
instance only if the cost of living has 
risen by as much as 5 per cent; there- 
after the bonus shall be increased only 
if the cost of living has risen by 5 per 
cent or more and three months have 
elapsed since the last previous deter- 
mination of the amount of the bonus, 
or decreased only if the cost of living 
has fallen by 5 per cent or more and 
three months have elapsed since the 
last previous determination of the 
amount of the bonus. 


(iv) Subject to the provisions of the last 
preceding subsection, for each rise of 
1 per cent in the cost of living the 
amount of the bonus shall be 25 cents 
per week, except for male workers under 
21 years of age and female workers, 
who, if employed at basic rates of less 
than 50 cents an hour on jobs which 
by custom or practice are not ordinarily 
assigned to adult male workers, shall 
receive a bonus. of 1 per cent of their 
basic wage rates. 


(6) Under war circumstances the urgent need 
for increased volume and speed of production 
is a justification for special provisions cover- 
ing shifts and hours of work. This should be 
brought about by mutual agreement and should 
be understood as applying only for the 
duration of the emergency. The health and 
safety of the workers to be safe-guarded. 


(7) In industries which must operate con- 
tinuously or which cannot successfully be 
operated on a three-shift basis, arrangements 
should be made in any event to allow the 
workers at least one day’s rest in seven, and 
such additional days of rest as may be neces- 
sary to ensure that a proper proportion of 
rest hours to work hours is maintained. 
Wherever such arrangements are made pay- 
ment of overtime rates of pay should be 
adjusted to meet the conditions in a manner 
reasonable to both the employers and em- 
ployees. 


(8) Whenever, in the interests of war pro- 
duction, any suspension is necessary of any 
existing condition of work established by prac- 
tice or agreement, it shall be a condition of 
any such arrangemenit by which the suspension 
is effected, if the workers so desire the 
previously existing condition of work shall be 
restored on the termination of the emergency 
fully and without modification. 


(9) It shall be the duty of the Registrar of 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act to 
record such suspensions or departures from 
trade practices during the war with a view 
to facilitating measures to restore the same 
after the war as may be required. 


(10) In the case of any dispute in which a 
contract with a government department is 
involved, the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation to which the dispute is submitted 
shall afford to the Department concerned the 
privilege of submitting to the Board a brief in 
writing as to the views of the Department on 
any matter touching the dispute. 


(11) It shall be the duty of any Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation to ensure that 
all agreements arrived at as a result of the 
deliberations of the Board shall be filed with 
the Department of Labour. 


His Excellency in Council on the same 
recommendation, and under and in virtue of 
the War Measures Act (Chap. 206, R.S.C. 
1927) is pleased to order and it is hereby 
ordered that all agreements negotiated during 
the war period shall conform to the principles 
enunciated herein and in the said Order in 
Council, of the 19th June, 1940—P.C. 2685. 


His Excellency in Council is hereby further 
pleased to direct that the report of any Board 
shall be at once communicated to the Minister 
of Labour who shall review the findings of 
such Board; and, to the extent which in his 
opinion the report deviates from the prin- 
ciples herein contained, shall direct a recon- 
vening of the Board for reconsideration 
thereof. 
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NEW ZEALAND LABOUR FAVOURS STABILIZATION OF 
WAGES AND PRICES 


Reprinted from The Standard, Official Organ 
of The N.Z. Labour Movement, 
April 17, 1941. 


“Stabilization of prices and wages is the 
basis of a plan drafted by the joint national 
executives of the. Federation of Labour and 
the Labour Party, which was submitted to and 
endorsed by the conference of the Federation 
last week. The motion endorsing the plan was 
carried by 166 votes to 26 .. 


“As a result of consultation with the Labour 
Party it made the following recommendations 
to the conference :— 


“After a thorough and complete examination 
of the economic position of the Dominion 
occasioned by the war, and in particular: 

1. The shortage of shipping; 

2. The reduction of imports; 

3. The loss of overseas markets; 
4. The loss of manpower; 


and the fact that the reduction of consump- 
tion goods must produce harmful reactions on 
the workers’ living standard, unless steps are 
taken to meet the position, your Executive 
recommends that the Government be urged 
to provide for stabilization of present prices 
of essential services and commodities together 
with present rates of wages and salaries. . . 


“Moving the adoption of the recommenda- 
tions Mr. McLagan quoted the following para- 


graph from a foreword he had written to the 
report of the Economic Stabilization Confer- 
ence, 


“Chasing a rising cost of living by means of: 
wage increases, although absolutely necessary 
where the cost of living has already gone up, 
can never be entirely satisfactory, even if only 
because of the time lag between the rise in 
prices and the rise in wages, and it is much 
better if prices can be prevented from going 
up. 

“Another factor, he said, had entered into 
the position. Although the amount of wages 
and salaries has increased it was not possible 
to increase the amount of goods. Because 
of the war situation we were no longer able 
to export primary products to the same extent, 
neither were we able to import. 


“That meant that during last year wages and 
salaries totalled nearly £112 million, while the 
amount of goods available was £110 million. 
For this year the amount of wages and salaries 
was estimated at £118-8 million and although 
the total value of goods available was not 
known it was known definitely that it will be 


lower than for the year before. 


“Tt would be of no use increasing the amount 
of money available, he added, if the goods 
available could not be increased. It would be 
definitely unwise as it would cause inflation 
and react to the disadvantage of the people, 
particularly the workers who would not be 
able to obtain a fair share of the goods avail- 
ler, 2 i 
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